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NOTES. 

OUR  readers  will  notice  in  our  Correspondence 
columns  a  characteristic  letter  from  Messrs. 
Lewis  &  Lewis,  which  we  have  replied  to  as  gravely  as 
our  rudimentary  sense  of  humour  will  permit.  We 
seize  this  opportunity  for  saying  that  any  one  who 
thinks  himself  aggrieved  in  "  The  Saturday  "  can,  by 
writing  to  us,  obtain  such  satisfaction  as  our  sense  of 
justice  dictates  ;  but  whoever  writes  through  Messrs. 
Lewis  &  Lewis  may  expect  some  such  answer  as  we 
have  given  on  p.  15  of  this  issue. 

On  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Gladstone  celebrated  his  eighty- 
seventh  birthday,  and  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  incom- 
parably the  ablest  and  most  influential  Liberal  paper, 
used  the  occasion  to  remind  him  that  "  the  golden  age 
of  Gladstonism  "  ended  in  1880,  and  that  since  then  he 
had  ruined  his  party  and  wrecked  the  party  machine. 
The  "  Chronicle  "  declares  roundly  that  it  is  "  no  longer 
possible  to  regard  Liberalism  as  in  the  line  of  the  indi- 
vidualists of  the  French  Revolution  crossed  by  the 
Manchester  School."  The  expression  is  slightly  obscure, 
perhaps  because  of  journalistic  haste,  or  more  probably 
through  a  youthful  desire  to  atone  for  a  lavish 
prodigality  of  ideas  by  a  niggardly  economy  of  words, 
but  the  meaning  is  clear  enough,  and  the  contempt  for 
the  Liberalism  of  the  past  sufficiently  justified  to  be 
worth  noting.  But  when  the  "  Daily  Chronicle"  comes 
to  deal  with  what  Liberalism  now  is,  it  uses  many  words 
without  reaching  a  precise  or  satisfactory  definition — 
thus  :  "  It  [the  Liberal  party]  is  now  a  body  devoted 
...  to  the  better  distribution  of  the  leisure,  pleasure, 
and  treasure  that  a  great  nation  accumulates";  and 
then,  as  if  frightened  by  this  jingling  avowal  of  frank 
Communism,  it  adds,  "and  above  everything  the 
Liberal  statesman  should  regard  himself  as  a  gardener 
whose  business  it  is  to  grow  better  English  men  and 
English  women  " — a  declaration  sufficiently  vague  to 
suit  a  bishop  rather  than  a  statesman. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  "  Chronicle  "  that  perceives  that 
the  vital  need  of  the  Liberal  party  to-day  is  not  leaders 
(of  whom,  indeed,  there  is  no  lack),  but  clearly  defined 
principles  of  action.  Lecturing  at  Edinburgh  on  "  The 
Future  of  Liberalism,"  Mr.  Haldane,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
touched  on  this  very  question,  and  managed,  as 
becomes  a  politician,  to  be  a  little  more  vague  even 
than  the  "  Chronicle,"  and  infinitely  more  vapid.  Mr. 
Haldane  thinks  that  Liberals  should  "turn  from  all 
their  counsellors";  "what  they  want  is  that  the 
country  should  lead  them  again."  Poor  man  !  verily 
he  seems  to  believe  that  the  tail  once  wagged  the  dog. 


No,  no,  Mr.  Haldane.  Bright  spoke,  and  Cobden  and 
the  country  followed  ;  but  now,  the  reforms  they  advo- 
cated having  been  realized,  you  must  find  out  what  it 
is  the  country  wants  at  this  moment.  As  it  does  not 
seem  to  suggest  itself  to  these  politicians  in  search  of 
principles  to  adopt  the  historic  method,  we  shall  under- 
take the  inquiry  for  them  ;  and  accordingly  we  publish 
in  another  column  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which 
will  deal  with  Liberalism  and  Radicalism,  and  attempt 
to  discover  the  true  lines  on  which  reforms  in  our 
society  must  proceed  by  studying  those  reforms  which 
have  already  proved  themselves  successful. 

Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  politician  left  much  to  be  desired  ; 
but  if  in  his  leisure  he  is  to  take  up  the  position  of 
literary  censor  the  country  will  have  to  implore  him  to 
name  his  own  terms  and  send  him  back  to  Downing 
Street  at  any  cost.  There  is,  probably,  no  living  man 
of  position  so  utterly  devoid  of  the  literary  instinct  ; 
and  when  he  takes  up  the  latest  book  of  the  Humphry 
Ward  or  Kailyard  school  and  booms  it,  the  judicious 
can  only  wince  and  pray  for  deliverance.  His  own 
works,  as  literature,  are  simply  beneath  criticism,  and 
we  doubt  if  a  single  human  being  ever  wanted  to  buy 
one  of  them  for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  its  contro- 
versial value.  Even  his  great  speeches  will  not  read, 
and  in  their  collected  form  they  find  no  purchasers. 
Hannah  More  had  much  to  answer  for  when  she  pre- 
sented the  youth  with  that  volume  of  sacred  dramas 
of  which  we  have  been  hearing  so  much. 

Those  who  know  the  real  Nelidoff,  as  every  member 
of  every  embassy  in  Constantinople  knows  him,  must 
have  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at  the  idea  of  the  Tsar's 
representative  setting  things  to  right  with  the  Sultan, 
not  to  mention  his  becoming  the  successor,  as  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  Prince  Lobanoff.  It  is  an  open 
secret  in  Constantinople  that  M.  Nelidoff  has  not  the 
faintest  authority  with  the  most  insignificant  Pasha,  let 
alone  with  the  Sultan.  Alexander  III.  would  have  re- 
called him  at  least  a  twelvemonth  before  his  death  but 
for  Nelidoff's  consummate  tactics,  borrowed  du  reste 
from  the  late  Nicolas  de  Giers.  Whenever  the  recall  of 
Nelidoff  was  practically  decided  upon,  the  secret  of  it 
leaked  out,  the  Russian  papers  were  full  of  it,  and  the 
late  Tsar — a  suspicious  man  at  all  times — rather  than 
have  the  appearance  of  yielding  to  popular  or  even 
newspaper  pressure,  postponed  his  decision. 

This  did  not  prevent  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russia, 
from  knowingexactly  where  the  shoe  pinched.  Originally, 
the  successor  of  Ignatieff  was  one  of  the  cleverest  men 
the  Russian  Foreign  Office  produced  ;  but  money 
worries  did  for  him  what  they  generally  do  for  all  clever 
men — i.e.  diverted  his  cleverness  into  one  peculiar 
channel,  the  navigation  of  which  means  to  make  both 
ends  meet.    A  story  in  point  will  be  sufficient.  One 
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day  an  Attache  came  back  to  the  Embassy,  pale, 
dishevelled,  his  clothes  torn  to  pieces.  According-  to  him, 
he  had  been  robbed  in  open  daylight  of  fifteen  thousand 
francs  which  he  had  just  fetched  from  the  bank  (la 
Banque  d'Etat).  Truly,  the  Attache  had  been  assaulted 
by  a  fanatical  Turk  and  conducted  to  the  Embassy  by 
Straker  Pasha,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  money 
having  been  abstracted.  This,  if  nothing  else,  opened 
Alexander's  eyes,  if  the  constant  stories  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  fair  sex  had  not  done  so.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  Alexander  intended  to  bide  his  time.  Nicholas  II. 
is  probably  not  as  far-seeing  as  his  father,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  counsellors  have  left  him 
altogether  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  M.  Nelidoff's 
escapades  of  all  sorts,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  prophesy 
that  whatever  happens  he  will  not  take  Lobanoffs 
place. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  again  expressed  his  views  on 
Egypt  to  a  "Figaro"  interviewer,  and  whether  his 
countrymen  agree  with  him  or  not,  he  has  at  any  rate 
this  advantage,  that  he  proposes  a  definite  policy, 
whereas  successive  Governments  have  only  had  a  policy 
of  drift.  No  doubt  we  should  like  to  keep  Egypt,  but 
how  is  that  to  be  done  in  face  of  the  reiterated  pledges 
of  our  Foreign  Office  to  France?  If,  then,  we  have 
sooner  or  later  to  submit  to  a  revision  of  the  present 
situation,  why  not  let  it  be  taken  in  hand  at  once  with 
good  will  and  without  arriere-pensee  ?  France  has  a 
dozen  points  of  friction  with  England,  and  at  every  one 
of  these  she  is  bound  to  make  herself  as  disagreeable 
as  possible  so  long  as  the  Egyptian  question  remains 
open.  The  alternative  is  to  go  to  war  on  the  question  ; 
but  would  anybody  suggest  that  Egypt  is  worth  that 
sacrifice  ?  A  war  with  our  good  cousins,  the  Germans, 
about  Delagoa  Bay  would  be  popular  enough,  or  if 
Russia  went  too  far  in  China  there  might  be  contin- 
gencies, but  a  war  with  France,  and  that  in  a  matter 
in  which  we  are  in  the  wrong,  would  be  deservedly 
unpopular.  Suppose  Lord  Salisbury,  now  that  America 
is  practically  off  his  hands,  were  frankly  to  propose  an 
arrangement  on  the  Nile  on  the  basis  of  the  Drummond- 
Wolff  Convention,  does  anybody  doubt  that  the  effect 
would  be  an  all-round  improvement  in  our  diplomatic 
position  ?  The  Ashmead-Bartletts  would  howl,  but 
nobody  minds  that. 

Now  that  we  learn  that  Irishmen  have  taken  to  Guin- 
ness rather  than  whisky,  perhaps  anecdotage  may 
rear  its  front.  An  Irishman  drinking  his  Guinness  with 
uncharacteristicquietude  ina  London  "pub"  waspuzzled 
by  an  enigmatic  order  given  to  the  barmaid  by  a  Saxon 
customer.  When  the  latter  left  the  overtaxed  one  politely 
asked  the  barmaid  what  was  the  mysterious  beverage 
supplied.  "  Why,  Guy-ness  20,"  she  replied,  showing 
the  bottle.  "  Oh,  but  we  call  that  in  Dublin  Guinness's 
double  X,"  said  the  puzzled  one.  "  Oh,  I  dessay," 
replied  the  haughty  barmaid,  "you  Irish  don't  know 
much."  The  smallest  reparation  called  for  would  seem 
to  be  the  unlimited  supply  of  Guinness  gratis  to  Irish 
applicants  at  London  bars. 

The  question  of  Private  Bill  legislation  is  certain  to 
come  up  along  with  other  Irish  grievances  next  Session. 
The  discussion  of  Irish  gas  and  water  schemes  at  West- 
minster is  not  exactly  a  tax,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Financial  Relations,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  mon- 
strous burden  on  every  Irish  enterprise.  We  have  the 
figures  of  one  town  which  had  to  spend  .£4,600  on  an 
unopposed  Harbour  Bill  and  of  a  small  Railway  Com- 
pany which  had  to  spend  £4,700  on  two  unimportant 
Bills,  of  another  which  spent  £7,350  on  four  Bills. 
Perhaps  the  following  is  the  worst  case.  A  small  and 
very  poor  town  found  itself  compelled  to  improve  its 
water  supply,  and  the  local  authorities  had  a  scheme 
prepared  which,  with  careful  economies,  was  to  cost 
some  £1 2,000.  And  the  cost  of  their  getting  a  Bill 
through  allowing  them  to  spend  their  own  money  on 
their  own  water  supply  was  over  £"8,000  !  The  thing 
has  absolutely  no  defenders  so  far  as  the  principle  is 
concerned ;  but  the  ratepayers  and  shareholders  who 
suffer  have  no  way  of  making  their  voices  heard,  while 
the  officials,  directors,  solicitors,  and  so  forth  have 


every  interest  in  getting  a  free  jaunt  to  London  as  often 
as  possible,  and  so  the  abuse  goes  on  unchecked.  We 
understand,  however,  that  at  last  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
has  taken  the  scandal  up  and  that  some  result  may  be 
looked  for. 

The  "moving  bog"  at  Killarney  has  happily  stopped 
before  it  slid  down  into  the  lake,  where  it  would  as 
effectively  have  put  an  end  to  that  unique  bit  of  scenery 
as  did  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  the  pink  cascades 
in  New  Zealand  a  few  years  ago  ;  but  it  has  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  some  lives  and  much  property  in  its 
progress  to  its  present  resting  place.  The  disaster  will 
have  its  uses  if  it  suggests  to  somebody  the  necessity 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the 
vast  wet  blanket  which  renders  a  great  part  of  Ireland 
as  useless  as  the  Sahara.  The  portion  used  for  fuel  is 
comparatively  small,  and  the  remaining  millions  of  acres 
are  an  unmitigated  nuisance  and  danger.  If  the  peat 
could  be  condensed  it  would  be  useful  for  fuel  or  litter, 
and  the  ground  reclaimed  would  have  great  agricultural 
value,  but  no  one  quite  knows  how  to  set  about  it.  It 
is  a  good  case  for  inquiry  and  experiment  by  the  new 
Board  of  Agriculture.  In  Holland  and  North  Germany 
they  can  compress  the  peat  and  export  it  to  England, 
and  actually  to  Ireland  itself,  at  a  profit,  but  nobody  can 
make  a  profit  of  it  at  home. 

At  the  time  of  the  Jameson  raid  we  heard  a  great 
deal  about  German  influence  in  South-East  Africa. 
The  Germans  were  going  to  land  at  Delagoa  Bay  ;  the 
Germans  were  going  to  march  through  Lorenzo 
Marquez  to  the  assistance  of  President  Kruger;  in  fact, 
the  Germans  were  held  up  to  our  excited  imagination 
as  the  saviours  of  South  Africa.  From  what  has 
recently  happened  at]Lorenzo  Marquez,  it  would  appear 
as  if  the  Germans  were  the  reverse  of  beloved,  at  all 
events  by  the  Portuguese  in  South  Africa.  The  German 
Consul  at  Lorenzo  Marquez  was  lately  insulted  and  mal- 
treated, some  say  stoned,  by  the  populace,  and  the 
German  Government  has  naturally  obtained  satisfac- 
tion. Luckily  the  Convention  between  Portugal  and 
Great  Britain  prevented  the  possibility  of  Delagoa  Bay 
being  applied  as  a  plaister  for  the  wounded  dignity  of 
our  powerful  neighbour. 

Considering  that  Lo  Feng-luh  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  Embassy  after  Li  Hung-chang 
himself,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  little  notice  has  been 
taken  of  his  appointment  to  be  Chinese  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  The  present  incumbent's  term 
expires  in  March  or  April,  and  Lo  is  expected  to  arrive 
about  that  time.  Lo  is  unquestionably  an  able  man  ; 
he  has  had  an  English  education  and  speaks  English, 
as  we  all  know,  like  a  native.  The  fly  in  the  amber  is 
that  he  is  not  of  sufficient  consequence  in  his  own 
country  to  justify  his  selection  for  such  an  important 
post.  Wu  Jing-fang,  who  has  been  nominated  to 
Washington,  has  also  had  an  English  education,  and 
has  passed  as  a  barrister  at  the  Temple.  He  is,  like  Lo 
Feng-luh,  a  satellite  of  Li  Hung-chang  ;  and  the  ap- 
pointments seem  to  indicate  that  the  latter's  influence  at 
Peking  must  be  more  active  than  gossiping  telegrams 
might  lead  us  to  infer.  Of  Hwang,  who  was  nominated 
at  the  same  time  to  Berlin,  and  whom  Germany  has 
refused  to  receive,  no  one  seems  to  know  anything] 

Japan  seems  to  be  discovering,  as  Germany  did 
twenty-five  years  ago,  that  even  successful  war,  fol- 
lowed by  a  big  indemnity,  is  not  without  alloy.  She 
has  not  only  failed  in  her  object  of  forestalling  Russia 
on  the  opposite  mainland,  but  has  seen  the  latter  step 
into  China's  shoes  as  the  dominant  Power  in  Korea. 
She  feels  constrained  in  consequence  to  double  her 
military  and  naval  strength,  and  all  this  entails  financial 
strain.  There  was  an  impression  that  Count  Ito's  recent 
resignation  was  brought  about  by  these  disappoint- 
ments. Indirectly  that  was  probably  true  ;  but  the 
immediate  cause  was  the  withdrawal  of  his  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Finance.  Viscount  Watanabe 
lacked  Mr.  Goschen's  capacity  of  conciliating  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  City  as  a  preliminary  to  big  financial  opera- 
tions.   He  failed  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
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moneyed  classes  before  putting-  out  the  last  instalment 
of  the  war  loan,  and  only  one-third  of  the  amount  was 
in  consequence  subscribed.  Thereupon  he  resigned. 
Count  Mutsu's  health  compelled  him  at  the  same  time 
to  resign  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and,  as 
public  opinion  pointed  unmistakably  to  Count  Matsukata 
for  Finance  and  Count  Okuma  for  the  Foreign  Office — 
and  the  latter  was  in  the  Conservative,  while  Ito  had 
allied  himself  with  the  Liberal,  camp— the  latter  had 
no  option  but  to  resign. 

Matsukata  seems  disposed  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
economy,  and  augment  armaments  more  gradually  than 
had  been  proposed  ;  but  Japanese  sentiment  is  so 
strongly  moved  that  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
Diet  will  accept  delay.  Okuma  is  credited  with 
diplomatic  skill  and  firmness,  and  some  hope  seems  to 
be  felt  that  he  may  retrieve  a  measure  of  Japan's  lost 
prestige  in  Korea.  She  seems  to  have  left  behind 
her,  however,  such  a  legacy  of  hatred  that  she  can 
certainly  not  expect  Korean  sympathy  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  she  is  going  otherwise  to  regain 
her  ground. 

The  "  Board  of  Trade  Journal  "  is  in  many  respects  a 
remarkable  publication.  It  has  a  tremendous  number 
of  advertisements  (which  must  make  this  official  essay 
in  journalism  a  profitable  enterprise)  and  a  good  deal 
of  reading  matter,  which  is  sometimes  interesting,  but 
rarely  original.  For  its  articles  are  usually  just  a  Civil 
Service  precis  of  Consular  Reports  and  papers  in  foreign 
trade  journals.  In  the  current  issue,  however,  the 
Board  of  Trade  presents  us  with  what  in  the  main 
stands  for  an  original  contribution,  though  official  lack 
of  originality  is  evident  even  here.  The  article  is  called 
''Foreign  Competition  with  British  Trade,"  and  is 
almost  entirely  a  reproduction,  padded  out  with  manv 
platitudes,  of  portions  of  the  book  "  Mad:  in  Germany." 
No  acknowledgment  is  given  of  the  book,  and  no  doubt 
there  is  no  actual  borrowing,  but  just  the  natural  coin- 
cidences which  occur  when  two  men  write  on  the  same 
subject.  We  refer  to  the  paper  now  in  connexion  with 
the  recent  speeches,  official  and  other,  which  have 
smoothed  the  back  of  the  German  scare.  Now  the 
"  Board  of  Trade  Journal  "  dilates  on  the  reality  of  the 
German  Menace.  Is  that  to  say  that  the  Government 
is  changing  its  optimistic  mind,  or  does  it  only  mean 
that  official  journalism  is  not  always  discreet? 

A  curious  point  concerning  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  has 
lately  been  raised  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Times  "  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Herbert,  who  claims  for  Admiral  Sir  T.  Foley,  in  1798 
Captain  of  H.M.S.  "Goliath,"  the  credit  of  passing 
inside  the  French  ships  in  Aboukir  Bay.  The  ordinary 
version,  as  found  in  the  older  naval  histories  and  even 
in  Mr.  Laughton's  Lives  of  Nelson,  gives  Nelson  the 
glory  of  ordering  the  manoeuvre.  But  a  memoir, 
written  by  Sir  George  Elliot  the  elder,  who  served  as 
signal  midshipman  in  the  "  Goliath  "  during  the  battle, 
states  unequivocally  that  when,  the  presence  of  the 
French  fleet  was  ascertained,  the  only  signal  made  by 
Nelson  was  "Form  line-of-battle  as  convenient,"  that 
the  "  Goliath  "  and  "  Zealous  "  raced  for  the  honour  of 
leading  the  line,  and  that  "Goliath"  won.  Whilst 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  stopped  for  nearly  an  hour  to  get 
pilots,  these  two  stood  boldly  on,  and  at  Foley's  initia- 
tive, and  Foley's  initiative  alone,  passed  inside  the 
leading  French  ships.  The  French  were  unprepared  on 
that  side,  the  lower-deck  guns  were  not  run  out,  and 
in  the  upper-deck  portholes  there  were  piles  of  boxes 
and  bags.  The  attack  of  a  whole  squadron  by  these 
two  ships  was,  adds  Sir  George,  a  splendid  piece  of 
determination. 

After  all,  we  cannot  see  why  Nelson  in  his  discus- 
sions with  his  captains  should  not  have  considered  this 
move.  Mr.  Laughton  reminds  us  that  he  was  intimate 
with  Lord  Hood,  who  had  tried  a  very  similar  man- 
oeuvre in  1782,  and  that  Foley  had  fought  in  the  great 
battle  of  12  April,  1782,  when  the  French  ships  were 
found  not  cleared  for  action  on  the  larboard  side. 
Which  of  the  two  conceived  the  fresh  application  of  the 
move  does  not  matter  very  much.   The  captains  of  that 


fleet  were  Nelson's  men — formed  and  framed  under  his 
touch  of  fire.  The  glory  which  is  won  by  his  subordi- 
nates is  rightly  reflected  upon  the  commander.  The 
conduct  of  Foley- — ■supposing  that  he  had  received  no 
previous  orders — illustrates  the  extraordinary  efficiency 
of  our  personnel,  especially  of  our  officers,  at  this  time. 
Sir  George  Elliot  reminds  us  that  the  English  fleet  had 
all  the  best  of  the  luck.  The  "Goliath,"  which  led,  had 
French  charts,  which  proved  to  be  accurate  ;  the 
"  Zealous,"  which  raced  with  her,  had  English  charts, 
which  were  very  faulty,  and  which,  if  she  had  taken  the 
lead,  must  have  run  her  ashore.  But  war  is  largely  a 
matter  of  accident — and  perhaps  of  digestion.  A  chap- 
ter might  be  written  on  what.  Grant  owed  to  his  ostrich 
stomach  and  what  Napoleon  lost  from  his  habit  of 
hasty  eating. 

Boodle's  Club  is  still  on  the  razor-edge  of  destiny. 
The  "Managers,"  as  the  Committee  of  Boodle's  are 
called,  have  made  a  definite  proposal  to  the  members  to 
buy  the  lease,  furniture,  plate,  and  wines  from  the 
present  proprietors,  who  are  the  heirs  of  the  late  Miss 
Gainer.  About  two-thirds  of  the  sum  required — which 
it  would  be  unfair  to  mention — were  subscribed  some 
weeks  ago,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  remainder 
will  be  forthcoming.  In  that  event,  a  strong  committee 
will  make  a  resolute  attempt  to  reorganize  the  Club. 
All  the  existing  members  will  not  be  re-elected  ;  but  it 
is  hoped  that,  by  inducing  some  well-known  Masters  of 
Foxhounds  and  some  members  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  to  join,  the  Club  may  be  restored  to  some- 
thing like  its  former  position.  The  new  committee, 
however,  will  have  to  look  to  the  cuisine  and  the  cigars 
qui  laissent  a  desirer. 

Long  before  Balzac  wrote  his  "  Physiologie  du 
Manage  "  there  must  have  been  observant  men  of  the 
world  who  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  matrimonial 
predestines  whom  nothing  could  save  from  "  connubial 
bankruptcy,"  as  Chamfort  had  it,  through  the  deliberate 
malversation  of  the  "  conjugal  assets  "  by  their  partners. 
The  great  Frenchman  gave  a  good  deal  of  wise  counsel 
and  valuable  precepts  to  avoid  similar  disasters,  re- 
commending husbands  to  be  sprightly  and  constant 
companions,  &c.  &c,  all  of  which  precepts  are  ap- 
parently to  no  purpose. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  family  of  the  Caraman- 
Chimays,  whose  chief  member,  I  believe,  Prince 
Joseph  Marie  Elie,  is  now  suing  for  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  nee  Ward,  for  having  eloped  with  a  gipsy 
musician.  The  son  of  the  founder  of  the  present  family 
married  the  famous  Therese  Cabarus,  whom  most  of  the 
English  correspondents  have  failed  to  identify  with  his- 
torical Mme.  Tallien,  the  same  who  practically  instigated 
Thermidor,  which,  by  the  death  of  Robespierre,  ended 
the  Terror.  To  have  married  the  constant  companion 
of  Josephine  de  Beauharnais  before  she  became  Mme. 
Bonaparte,  to  have  married  the  erstwhile  "  very  intimate 
friend  "  of  Barras,  was  a  daring  thing  to  do,  and,  what- 
ever was  the  result,  Prince  Gabriel  had  only  himself  to 
thank.  But  the  father  or  grandfather  of  the  present 
petitioner  started  fair,  at  any  rate,  at  the  altar.  Yet  he 
found  the  "conjugal  assets"  being  frittered  upon  a 
magnificent  footman.  He  did  not  sue  for  a  divorce. 
He  told  his  spouse  to  pack  her  trunks  and  the  valet 
to  pack  his  bundle,  saw  them  to  the  station  next  morn- 
ing, and  his  last  words  to  the  flunkey  were,  "Adieu, 
Joseph,  tachez  de  rendre  Madame  heureuse."  Of 
course,  Prince  Joseph  Marie  Elie  had  no  such  chance  ; 
but  he  might  have  left  the  divorce  alone. 

How  much  longer  are  the  sneers  at  William  Morris's 
will  to  continue  ?  The  "  Church  Times  "  is  at  it  now, 
and  has  celebrated  the  late  season  of  Peace  and  Goodwill 
by  a  gibe  at  the  dead  poet's  memory — a  cheap  gibe  and 
founded  on  an  untruth.  It  informs  us  that  the  late  Dr. 
Benson  only  left  .£35,000  (which  is  not  a  bad  sum  for 
what  Edmond  About  called  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  Gali- 
lean fishermen),  while  William  Morris  is  accused  of 
having  left  ,£55,000;  as  if  the  larger  sum  were  a  dis- 
grace. But  the  ecclesiastical  journal  omits  to  inform  its 
lady  readers  that  William  Morris  was  a  young  man  p£ 
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fortune,  a  term  which  would  scarcely  be  applied  to  Dr. 
'  Benson,  who  very  worthily  made  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  And  the  "  Church  Times  "  states  what  is  noto- 
riously untrue  when  it  speaks  of  William  Morris's 
£SS>000  as  being  "  accumulated,"  and  insinuates 
that  his  social  propagandism  "led  to  a  compe- 
tency." This  stuff  is  beneath  detailed  refutation. 
One  wonders  in  despair  if  Churchmen  will  ever  learn 
the  practice  of  that  virtue  which,  so  they  teach  us, 
is  the  chief  of  all. 

"  UNCTUOUS  RIGHTEOUSNESS." 

~C*EW  men  show  themselves  equally  great  in  adversity 
X  and  in  prosperity,  and  our  interest  in  psychology 
induces  us  to  note  just  now  that  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  is  at 
his  best  when  things  go  well  with  him,  just  as  Clive 
was  always  at  his  best  when  the  winds  and  the  tempests 
were  abroad  and  the  odds  against  him  most  appalling. 
The  Clives  win  universal  sympathy,  and  yet  we  fancy 
it  is  harder  for  a  man  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks  to 
bear  good  than  evil  fortune.  When  the  crowds  cheered 
him  at  Cape  Town,  and  Mr.  Fuller,  M.L.A. ,  congratu- 
lated him  on  their  cordiality,  Mr.  Rhodes  replied,  "  I 
am  lucky  ;  these  things  generally  come  when  you  are 
dead.".  The  cynical  truth  of  the  retort  showed  the  man 
at  his  best. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  been  criticized  somewhat  severely  by 
the  "  Daily  Chronicle"  and  other  papers  for  the  speech 
he  made  at  Port  Elizabeth,  whereas  it  is  this  very 
utterance  of  his  which  we  cherish,  not  only  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  but  as  a  piece  of  fine  and  sincere 
criticism  which  is  absolutely  justified  by  the  facts,  and 
which  only  a  man  of  great  ability  and  great  courage 
would  have  ventured  to  express.  On  reading  the 
meagre  reports  of  his  address  we  caught  ourselves 
exclaiming  "First  rate!"  and  when  we  had  finished 
our  verdict  was  that  at  length  Cecil  Rhodes  was  himself 
again.  No  more  futile  denials  and  feeble  excuses,  no 
more  evasions  and  subterfuges,  but  the  proper  defence 
of  a  strong  man — Shakspeare's  defence  : 
"  No,  I  am  that  I  am,  and  they  that  level 

At  my  abuses  reckon  up  their  own  ; 

I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel." 

Here*  according  to  the  "  Chronicle,"  is  what  he  said  : 
he  sneered  at  "  the  assiduous  attentions"  to  which  he 
will  be  exposed  on  the  part  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  expect  much 
from  the  "unctuous  righteousness"  of  the  British 
public.  Let  us  amplify  his  indictment,  and  see  whether 
it  can  be  justified.  "  I  took  Pondoland,"  he  seems  to 
say  to  the  British  public,  "  and  you  thanked  me  ;  I 
seized  Gazaland  and  Manicaland  for  you,  and  thrust  back 
the  Portuguese,  and  you  cheered  me  ;  at  my  own  risk  and 
with  my  own  money  I  won  you  Mashonaland  and  Matabili- 
land,  and  spread  your  Empire  to  the  Shire  Highlands  and 
made  you  undisputed  masters  of  all  South  Africa  from 
Cape  Town  to  the  Zambesi,  and  you  hailed  me  as  a 
conqueror  and  made  me  a  Privy  Councillor  of  our 
Queen.  And  now,  forsooth,  because  I  have  failed  to 
incorporate  the  Transvaal  with  the  rest,  you  will  plague 
me  with  questions,  and  try  me  according  to  the  rules 
of  abstract  right  and  justice.  What  base  hypocrisy  ! 
One  of  my  earliest  recollections  in  South  Africa  was  the 
way  in  which  Lord  Kimberley  stole  the  Diamond 
Fields  from  the  Orange  Free  State.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  story,  read  it  in  Froude,  and  see  what  he 
says  about  the  morality  of  it.  Have  you  punished  Lord 
Kimberley  or  given  back  the  Diamond  Fields  to  their 
lawful  owners  ?  You  hypocrites  !  Who  was  it  but 
Sir  Henry  Loch,  your  High  Commissioner,  who  first 
put  thoughts  of  revolt  into  the  heads  of  the  citizens 
of  Johannesburg  ;  who  was  it  but  the  same  gentleman 
who  advised  them  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  ? 
You  have  rewarded  him  with  a  peerage,  and  will  you 
punish  me  who  have  done  nothing  but  carry  out  his 
iecommendations  at  my  own  expense  ?  " 

No  wonder  Mr.  Rhodes  speaks  with  contempt  of  our 
"  unctuous  righteousness."  We  can  only  hope  that  he 
will  speak  even  more  frankly  to  the:Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee than  he  has  spoken  to  the  men  Of  Port  Elizabeth. 
We  Britons  are  not  able  to  judge  his  offences,  and  he 
knows  it.  .   !■  .  . 


THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  "TIMES." 

"\^7"HEN  Heine  visited  England  he  was  not,  as  we  all 
*  *  know,  much  impressed  with  our  Philistines. 
Indeed,  he  went  so  far  as  to  generalize  from  the  mani- 
festations of  middle-class  stupidity  then  in  the  ascendant 
in  politics  and  literature,  and  gave  it  as  his  verdict 
that  "  der  Englaender  ist  eigentlich  ohne  Intelligenz," 
meaning  thereby,  not  that  we  were  deficient  in  informa- 
tion or  attainments,  but  that  we  were  lacking  in  those 
finer  qualities  which  lead  to  a  quick  apprehension  of 
the  great  leading  tendencies  of  the  age  :  that,  in  a 
word,  we  were  not  "  in  the  movement."  Much  water 
has  flowed  under  the  bridges  since  then,  but  one  or 
two  of  our  great  institutions  still  stand  pre-eminent  for 
their  monumental  lack  of  intelligence,  and  of  these 
the  greatest  offender  is  undoubtedly  the  "  Times." 
In  many  respects  of  course  there  has  been  advance  and 
development  even  in  Printing  House  Square,  but  when 
Ireland  is  mentioned  the  "  Times  "  at  once  instinctively 
reverts  to  its  earlier  manner,  and  we  seem  to  find  our- 
selves back  in  the  early  forties  when  the  arguments  of 
O'Connell  were  considered  to  be  adequately  discussed 
by  a  reference  to  the  Irish  leader  as  "  scum  condensed 
of  Irish  bog,  ruffian,  traitor,  demagogue."  In  the 
whole  history  of  our  concessions  to  Irish  demands  not 
one  instance  will  be  found,  even  amongst  those  now 
seen  to  be  most  obviously  just,  in  which  the  demand  was 
not  first  refused,  and  refused  in  terms  of  coarse  insult, 
by  the  "  Times." 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  historical  fact  well  in 
mind  if  we  are  to  appreciate  properly  the  attitude  of 
the  "Times"  on  the  question  of  Irish  financial  rela- 
tions.   As  we  have  already  pointed  out  more  than 
once,  this  question  has  now  passed  from  the  stage  of 
speculation  and  invective  into  that  of  ascertained  fact. 
How  to  deal  with  the  facts  laid  before  Parliament  in 
official  State  papers  is  a  matter  about  which  there  may 
legitimately  be  wide  differences  of  opinion,  but  to  deny 
the  facts  because  they  may  lead  to  unpleasant  conse- 
quences is  simply  a  piece  of  vicious  perversity ;  and 
yet  this  is  what  the  "Times"  has  been  doing  three 
days  a  week  since  the  present  movement  in  Ireland 
took  shape.    At  the  outset  we  are  always  assured,  with 
a  fatuous  and  dogmatic  irrelevancy  which  reminds  us- 
of  the  positive  old  gentleman  in  "  Barnaby  Rudge," 
that  the  inquiry  of  the  Royal  Commission  was  under- 
taken "  in  connexion  with  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893," 
and  that  therefore  it  is  a  mere  party  affair.    As  if  any 
one  at  this  end  of  the  century  would  challenge  the 
results  of  a  Census  or  a  Boundary  Commission,  for 
example,  because  it  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
his  political  opponents !     We  are  no  unquestioning 
believers  in  the  infallibility  of  Committees  or  Commis- 
sions where  matters  of  opinion  are  involved.  When 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  enters  into  a  speculation  as  to  the 
minimum  of  sustenance  of  an  Irish  cottier  we  take  his 
opinion  as  that  of  a  highly  trained  specialist,  but  we  claim 
the  right  to  accept  or  reject  his  conclusions  according  to 
the  evidence  brought  forward  in  their  support,  just  as  we 
accept  or  reject  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Sexton  or  Mr.  Red- 
mond on  the  incidence  of  rent  or  that  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Lough  on  the  medicinal  qualities  of  Irish  whisky.  But 
we  are  on  altogether  different  ground  when  we  come  to 
the  formal  returns  of  Government  officials  with  regard  to 
statistical  facts  within  their  own  knowledge.    That  is 
what  Mr.  Goschen  wished  to  ascertain  when  he  ap- 
pointed his  Committee  in  1890 — surely  that  had  no 
"  connexion  with  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893" — and 
that  is  what  has  been  published  to  the  world  in  the 
Blue  Books  now  before  us.    All  the  rest  of  it— the 
views,  opinions,  and  theories  of  the  Commissioners — 
may  go  the  way  of  all  Blue  Books  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

Once  more,  then,  who  were  the  witnesses,  and  what 
do  they  tell  us  ?  We  have,  taking  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  Blue  Book,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Murray,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs  ;  Mr.  T.  J. 
Pittar,  Principal  of  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Board  of 
Customs  ;  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue;  and  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  Assistant- 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  We  have  also  the  Irish 
Registrar-General,  the  Irish  Commissioner  of  Valuation, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Public  Works  Depart- 
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ment  ;  but  we  may  allow  these  poor  Castle  officials  to 
go  by  the  board  along  with  the  rest  of  the  "  Times's  " 
"ruffians"  and  "traitors."  The  four  officials  from 
Whitehall  are  good  enough  for  us.  In  fact,  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton's  Memorandum,  which  appears  in  the  form  of 
an  appendix  to  Vol.  I.  of  the  Evidence,  contains  the 
results  of  the  whole  research  on  the  subject,  and  every 
person — "Times"  leader-writer  or  other — should  be  com- 
pelled to  read  that  Memorandum  carefully  before  he  pre- 
sumes to  express  an  opinion  on  the  question.  The  points 
that  depend  on  the  Union  need  not  detain  us  long, 
although  they  have  caused  such  anguish  of  soul  in 
Printing  House  Square.  Pitt's  proposal,  as  expressed 
by  him  in  his  speeches  and  as  embodied  formally  in 
Article  7  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  seems  to  us,  judging 
from  his  standpoint  at  the  time,  to  have  been  eminently 
fair  and  reasonable.  Ireland  was  to  pay  her  own  debt 
interest  only,  and  as  for  current  Imperial  expenses,  she 
was  to  bear  two  parts  to  England's  fifteen.  Considering 
the  relative  population  and  trade  of  the  two  countries 
at  the  time  we  certainly  think  that  this  was  not  un- 
favourable to  Ireland,  nor  would  it  have  proved  un- 
favourable if  peace  had  been  restored.  Nobody  expected 
the  fifteen  years'  war  in  which  England  with  her  back 
to  the  wall  had  to  fight  for  her  very  existence  against 
half  Europe.  That  war  upset  all  Pitt's  calculations, 
and  in  1817  Ireland  found  herself  up  to  the  neck  in 
deficits  and  debt.  Then  the  rearrangement  foreseen  by 
the  Act  of  Union  was  carried  out,  and  again  we  hold 
that  England  acted  fairly.  Irish  taxation  was  reduced 
from  ,£6,599,000  per  annum,  the  figure  at  which  it 
stood  in  the  Waterloo  year,  to  ,£4,861,000  in  1850. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  express  terms  of  the 
Act  of  181 7,  which,  while  relaxing  the  Act  of  Union 
in  so  far  as  it  fixed  a  rigid  proportion  of  contribution, 
expressly  re-enacted  that  portion  of  the  Act  which  pro- 
vides that  Ireland  was  to  enjoy  "such  particular  ex- 
emptions or  abatements  as  circumstances  may  appear 
from  time  to  time  to  demand." 

And  so  we  get  down  to  1853,  the  real  crucial  year  of 
the  whole  financial  connexion  between  the  two  countries. 
Ireland  was  paralysed  by  the  famine  and  by  the  rush  of 
free  agricultural  imports  which  effectually  prevented 
the  farmers  from  getting  on  their  feet  again.  Here, 
every  one  will  say,  was  the  time  for  the  application  of 
those  particular  exemptions  or  abatements  to  which 
Ireland  was  entitled  by  reiterated  pledges.  Yet  this 
was  just  the  period  Mr.  Gladstone  chose  for  laying  on 
successive  duties  in  pursuance  of  the  great  scheme  of 
"financial  reorganization  "  carried  out  by  himself  and 
his  successors,  until  Ireland,  instead  of  getting  abate- 
ments or  relief,  had  her  general  revenue  raised  to 
,£7,700,000,  an  increase  of  58  per  cent.,  the  portion 
devoted  to  Imperial  purposes  being  raised  from 
,£2,613,000  to  .£5,396,000,  an  increase  of  106  per  cent.! 
We  doubt  if  any  civilized  country,  except  in  the  course 
of  an  actual  life  and  death  struggle,  has  ever  had  its 
taxation  increased  in  such  a  proportion  within  a  single 
decade.  Now  how  does  the  "Times"  deal  with  this 
statistical  fact  when  it  is  forced  on  its  notice  after  three 
weeks  of  random  declamation  about  Home  Rule  and 
other  irrelevancies  ?  Ireland,  says  the  "Times," 
suffered,  it  is  true,  but  "her  loss  was  fully  com- 
pensated by  the  importation  of  cheap  food,  the 
repeal  of  the  sugar  duties  and  the  reduction  of  the 
tea  duty."  Could  any  sentence  more  fully  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  Heine's  phrase  ?  Here  is  a  country 
almost  exclusively  food-producing,  whose  very  life 
depends  on  the  prices  she  gets  for  the  food  she 
grows,  and  yet  she  is  told  that  she  is  compensated 
for  double  taxation  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the 
article  she  has  to  sell.  These  are  things  that  drive 
intelligent  Irishmen,  Unionists  or  Nationalists,  almost 
to  madness,  and  if  the  Irish  Unionist  party  is  shattered 
and  destroyed  within  the  next  six  months  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  invincible  stupidity  of  the  "Times" 
to  thank  for  the  disaster. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  OUR  NAVAL  OFFICERS. 

TT  is  an  unfortunate  fact  for  England  that  the  weak 
»  points  in  her  armour  appear  to  be  more  clearly 
appreciatt  d  .  broad  than  at  home.  No  one  who  studies 
an   article  in  the  current  number  of  the   "  Marine 


Francais,"  a  journal  which  represents  the  "  Young 
School  "  of  scientific  naval  officers  in  France,  can  avoid 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  the  writer's  criticisms  of  our  personnel.  He 
holds  that  the  British  naval  officer  is,  of  all  naval 
officers  in  Europe  and  North  America,  the  least 
educated  in  every  respect.  The  British  officer,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  unscientific  in  an  age  of  science.  He  is 
sent  on  board  the  "  Britannia"  when  a  mere  boy,  before 
he  has  acquired  even  that  rudimentary  substructure  of 
knowledge  which  is  imparted  in  our  public  schools. 
He  has  fallen  away  from  the  teaching  of  Nelson,  who 
was  pre-eminently  a  scientific  officer.  He  thinks  rather 
of  going  at  the  enemy  than  of  how  he  is  going  to  go  at 
him.  He  cannot  navigate  in  practice  ;  he  is  chosen 
for  command  by  favouritism  ;  and  he  is  simply 
living  in  the  past,  forgetful  that  success  follows 
brains  and  not  mere  traditional  rules.  Of  course  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  this  view.  British 
officers  are  good  navigators,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to 
deny  it  with  the  experience  of  the  last  manoeuvres, 
which  involved  some  very  ticklish  work.  They 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  chosen  by  favouritism,  and 
though  there  is  some  favouritism,  there  is  far  less  in 
our  Navy  than  in  the  French.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
younger  than  the  French  officers  of  corresponding  rank. 
And,  in  spite  of  the  depreciatory  criticisms  of  discon- 
tented parents,  they  are  gentlemen.  But  they  are 
not  scientific.  The  conservatism  of  the  Service  is 
so  ridiculous  that  "  x-chasers  "  are  viewed  with  a  cer- 
tain contempt,  and  the  "  sub."  with  several  "  firsts  "  is 
considered  unpractical.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  we  have  no  scientific  officers 
in  the  fleet.  We  have  many,  and  some  in  very  high 
command.  At  the  same  time,  if  more  generous  induce- 
ments were  held  out  to  the  scientific  officer,  and  if 
in  the  lieutenant's  rank  he  were  given  greater  facilities 
for  study,  we  should  have  more  of  him.  And  we  badly 
want  more. 

Science  does  not  make  a  man  a  coward  or  unpractical. 
That  is  a  modern  English  idea  which  has  jeopardized 
our  commercial  position,  and  may  even  imperil  our 
national  position.    Courage  gives  a  man  strength  to 
die  :    science   teaches  him  when  and  where  to  die. 
The  two  are  inseparable  in  the  modern  fighting  man  of 
high  rank,  who  has  nowadays,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, to  handle  educated  men,  not  boors  or  criminals. 
The  bluejackets  of  our  fleet  are  of  a  very  different 
quality  from  the  pressed  men  who   won  for  us  our 
Empire.    They  come  from  the  Board  School,  read  a 
great  deal,  and  have  accounts  in  the  savings  banks. 
They  must  be  led  by  men  who  are  intellectually  their 
superiors  and  morally  their  equals.     Hence  the  impor- 
tance   of  scientific    officers   is   growing  every  day. 
But  to  get  thoroughly  educated  cadets  the  age  of  entry 
must  bz  raised  much  above  what  Mr.  Goschen  has  pro- 
posed, and  taking  British  naval  opinion  generally  it 
will  be  found  bitterly  against  the  change.  Considering 
the  natural  conservatism  of  the  naval  officer  this  is  not 
extraordinary.    Naval  opinion  was  in  just  the  same 
way   against  steam,   the   screw,    the  introduction  of 
armour  and  breechloading  guns.     Public  opinion  in- 
tervened with  good  effect  in  all  these  cases,  and  public 
opinion    may  intervene   again    to-day.    There    is  no 
reason  why  the  two  methods  of  education  and  entry 
should  not  be  tried  side  by  side.    We  are  notoriously 
short    of     lieutenants,   and    the    "  Britannia  "-manu- 
factured officer  cannot  be  produced  in  less  than  nine 
years.    Why  should  not  fifty  or  one  hundred  cadets  of 
eighteen  be  entered  from  the  Public  Schools,  as  Com- 
mander   Henner,    a   scientific  officer  who   does  his 
Service   credit,   has   suggested  ?    Naval  officers  will 
object  that  the  discomforts  of  life  on  board  ship,  in 
a  subaltern  position,  are  and  must  be  so  great  that, 
unless  the  cadets  are  caught   young,    they  will  not 
come   in.     This  view  surely    presupposes   that  our 
upper  and  middle  classes  have  gone  to  seed  Hn  the 
pursuit  of  comfort.    But  really,  as  the  experiment  h  is 
not  yet  been  tried,  it  is  absurd  to  dogmatize.    By  intro- 
'ducing,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  cadets  of  eighteen  up 
to  University  scholarship  standard,  a  large  infusion  of 
highly  educated  youths  would  be  secured,  the  way  would 
be  paved  for  further  measures  tending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  our  shameful  weakness  in  lieutenants  would 
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be  partially  and  speedily  remedied.  Of  course,  if  these 
older  cadets  proved  unfit  for  their  work,  the  question 
would  be  definitely  decided,  and  we  could  then  feel 
certain  that  the  "  Britannia  "  system  was  the  best.  The 
crucial  experiment  should  be  tried,  and  at  once. 

THE  COMING  REVOLUTION  IN  GERMANY. 

THE  German  Emperor  this  month  enters  upon  his 
thirty-ninth  year,  and  next  summer  he  will  begin 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  no 
longer  a  boy  playing  with  some  extraordinary  and 
exciting  new  toy,  but  a  mature  man,  who  has  had 
plenty  of  time  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  nature  and 
responsibilities  of  his  position.  No  Englishman  thought 
of  Charles  I.  as  a  particularly  young  person  when  the 
Civil  War  began  ;  still  less  were  the  French  people 
restrained  by  considerations  of  his  youth  from  escorting 
Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaffold — and  in  each  case  the  sove- 
reign was  thirty-nine  at  the  time.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  these  sinister  parallels  in  search  of  any  appli- 
cation. They  have  been  cited  only  to  show  that  when 
a  king  gets  within  hailing  distance  of  the  forties,  and 
falls  out  with  his  subjects,  he  can  no  longer  count  upon 
their  forgiving  him  anything  on  account  of  his  youth. 

Germany  is  not  the  place  to  which  our  present  gene- 
ration would  look  naturally  for  a  revolution.  One 
thinks  instead  of  docility  under  tyrannical  provoca- 
tion as  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  modern 
German.  But  fifty  years  ago  it  was  German  thinkers, 
German  poets  and  pamphleteers,  who  were  sowing 
the  seed  all  over  Europe  which  sprang  up  in  the 
year  of  revolutions,  1848.  It  is  true  that  the  various 
risings  and  attempts  at  armed  rebellion  within  what  is 
now  the  Empire  were  put  down  without  much  difficulty, 
and  that  in  the  end  the  Princes  seemed  to  be  none  the 
worse  for  the  panic  through  which  they  had  passed. 
Thirty  years  after  the  so-called  revolution  Prince 
Bismarck  was  able  to  boast  that  he  had  not  only  un- 
done everything  done  by  the  1848  movement,  but  had 
made  kingship  a  stronger  and  more  respected  force  in 
the  Fatherland  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  But  much 
water  has  gone  under  the  bridges  since  1878.  The 
generation  which  Bismarck  bullied  and  cowed  is  pass- 
ing off  the  scene,  and  the  younger  Germans  who  are 
entering  the  electorate  show  an  interesting  tendency 
to  make  for  themselves  another  1848 — only  with  a 
difference. 

Socialism  was  a  meaningless  term,  even  in  German)'', 
fifty  years  ago.  The  men  whom  the  revolutionary 
movement  brought  into  temporary  authority  lacked 
either  the  opportunity  or  the  courage  to  disclose  any 
constructive  political  views  that  would  not  be  regarded 
as  commonplaces  of  Liberalism  to-day.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  present 
Social  Democrats  are  fighting  for  the  whole  programme 
of  Lassalle  and  Marx,  or  are  implacably  intent  upon 
an}-  particular  portion  of  it.  But  it  is  significant  that 
the  party  in  Germany  which  is  not  afraid  at  least  to 
call  itself  Socialist  has  gradually  broken  up  the  more 
moderate  Liberal  and  Radical  parties,  and  drawn  to 
itself  most  of  the  fragments  worth  having,  until  it  now 
practically  monopolizes  effective  opposition.  When- 
ever the  next  Reichstag  is  elected,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Social  Democrats  will  elect  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
100  members,  and  will  be  able,  by  working  with  the 
Clerical  party  (which  just  now  is  busy  with  Socialist 
alliances  in  various  Continental  Parliaments)  to  control 
the  Imperial  Diet.  This  in  turn  means  nothing  less 
than  Revolution. 

The  Emperor  William  began  his  career  by  threatening 
to  shoot  down  the  discontented  "in  heaps."  Then, 
after  a  year  or  two,  he  saw  a  new  light,  and  embarked 
with  enthusiasm  upon  a  different  course.  It  was  his 
ambition,  in  this  period,  to  be  hailed  as  the  "working- 
man's  Kaiser,"  and  ambitious  projects  for  labour-arbi- 
tration boards,  improved  artisans'  dwellings  and  the 
like  were  what  he  cared  most  about.  This  noble  devo- 
tion to  the  ideal  of  "  Christian  Socialism  "  was  perhaps 
sincere  while  it  lasted.  The  point  is  that  it  was  doomed 
from  the  outset  by  the  logic  of  the  situation.  The  mere 
question  of  the  Emperor's  personal  mood  was  really  im- 
material ;  it  was  the  burden  of  his  vast  military  and 
bureaucratic  government  which  went  on  automatically 


turning  young  Germans  into  Socialists,  whether  he 
smiled  or  he  frowned.  The  hopelessness  of  his  plan  of 
charming  Cerberus  by  a  display  of  individual  altruism 
must  have  dawned  upon  him  even  before  he  allowed 
Count  von  Caprivi  to  be  overthrown  by-  the  Eulenburgs' 
intrigue.  Since  then  he  has  rapidly  abandoned  one 
part  of  the  pose  after  another,  until  now  there  is 
nothing  of  it  left.  He  enters  the  New  Year  a  confessed 
absolutist,  frankly  on  the  side  of  the  master  as  against 
the  man,  on  the  side  of  the  officer  as  against  the  private 
soldier,  and  with  both  as  against  the  civilian.  As 
the  revolution  is  inevitable,  he  will  offer  it  uncom- 
promising resistance  at  every  point.  Hitherto  he  has 
been  a  changeable  and  uncertain  quantity,  but  he  is 
not  likely  to  shift  from  this  ultimate  attitude  of  auto- 
crat. He  has  ranged  himself  at  last,  and  the  struggle 
between  Crown  and  Commons  in  Germany,  so  long 
confused  and  ineffectual,  may  be  said  to  have  entered 
upon  a  new  phase. 

LUTHER  :  LIBERALISM  :  INDIVIDUALISM. 

UTHER  has  some  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  father 
-» — '  of  modern  Liberalism  ;  at  least  he  was  the  father 
of  Continental  if  not  of  English  Liberalism,  and  the  first 
to  give  the  new  faith  authoritative  expression  in  words. 
Goethe  traced  his  intellectual  parentage  through  Lessing 
to  Luther,  and  spoke  of  the  critical  effort  of  his  own  time 
as  a  carrying  on  of  the  Reformation.  It  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  Luther's  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
individual  as  the  highest  criterion  of  truth  gave  expres- 
sion and  emphasis  to  the  principle  which  afterwards 
became  no  less  fruitful  in  politics  than  in  religion. 
Holding  this  belief,  that  the  individual  has  no  higher 
guide  than  his  own  reason,  Luther  of  necessity  broke 
with  tradition  wherever  tradition  seemed  to  him  un- 
reasonable, and  claimed  for  the  individual  the  most 
complete  freedom  not  only  in  thought  but  in  action. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  this  creed  would  obtain 
a  greater  measure  of  favour  and  win  more  adherents 
in  England  than  in  any  other  country.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  demonstrated  that  where  the  social  organ- 
ism is  subjected  to  the  greatest  pressure  from  without, 
there  the  sense  of  solidarity  among  the  units  which  con- 
stitute it,  is  strongest,  and  where  this  pressure  is  least, 
there  the  individual,  as  such,  is  certain  to  assert  his 
rights  most  emphatically.  Any  number  of  facts  might 
be  adduced  in  support  of  this  generalization.  Attacked 
by  Napoleon  I.,  the  Russians  learned  to  feel  and  act 
as  one  nation,  and  when  the  German  peoples  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  foreign  despotism,  they  forgot  their 
differences  and  patriotism  became  lyrical  in  the  war  of 
liberation.  But  by  her  insular  position  England  is 
defended  from  this  outside  pressure.  The  "  silver 
streak  "  is  to  her  as  a  charmed  girdle,  and  therefore 
one  naturally  expects  that  the  units  which  constitute 
the  English  body-politic  will  tend  to  fall  apart,  that 
here,  more  than  in  Germany  or  in  France,  the  individual 
will  take  his  own  ground  and  claim  for  his  actions  a 
measure  of  freedom  elsewhere  unknown,  at  any  rate  in 
Europe.  So  true  is  this  that  before  Luther  was  born 
Liberalism  in  England  had  won  many  victories.  In 
Magna  Charta  the  rights  of  the  individual  Englishman 
came  to  clear  assertion,  and  from  Magna  Charta 
onwards,  through  Petitions  of  Right  and  Bills  of  Rights, 
the  most  important  legislative  enactments  during  six 
centuries  made  in  the  same  direction. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  Liberalism  stands  for  the  rights  of 
the  individual  and  protests  against  tradition  and  autho- 
rity, it  was  only  natural  that  Milton,  the  great  poet  of 
Protestantism,  should  have  made  Lucifer  in  some  sort 
his  hero,  for  Lucifer  in  the  "Paradise  Lost"  repre- 
sents, as  Coleridge  was  the  first  to  remark,  "  the  alcohol 
of  selfishness."  Dr.  Johnson,  too,  gave  expression  to 
more  than  a  half  truth  when  he  humorously  asserted 
that  "the  Devil  was  the  first  Whig."  The  economic 
theory  of  Liberalism  bears  witness  that  we  have  rightly 
defined  the  creed.  The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the 
"Wealth  of  Nations  "  is  that  Adam  Smith  founds  all 
his  reasoning  on  the  assumption  that  the  self-interest 
of  the  individual  is  the  one  spring,  the  efficient  cause, 
of  human  actions.  In  so  far  as  this  assumption  is 
correct  his  conclusions  are  justified,  but  in  so  far  as 
it  is  one-sided  and  partial  they  are  false.  Holding 
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Individualism  as  a  creed,  Adam  Smith  pleads,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  for  freedom  of  contract  and  exchange, 
and  much  can  undoubtedly  be  said  in  favour  of  both  of 
these  when  the  liberty  is  confined  within  certain  limits. 
But  the  later  teachers  of  Liberalism  regarded  any  restric- 
tions of  individual  freedom  as  an  injustice  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  as  an  evil  to  the  State.  Mill's  "  Essay  on 
Liberty "  is  nothing-  but  a  reasoned  defence  of  the 
despot's  phrase,  VEtat,  e'est  moi ;  and  this  belief,  in  its 
last  stage  of  development,  may  here  be  summarized.  The 
property  and  person  of  the  individual,  say  Liberals,  must 
be  protected  from  theft  or  violence,  but  that  is  all  the 
State  or  collective  will  should  provide  for  :  the  rest  may 
safely  be  entrusted  to  the  self-interest  of  the  individual. 
Leave  him  unfettered  by  restrictions,  and  he  will  extend 
commerce,  multiply  labour-saving  machines,  and  add 
enormously  to  the  national  wealth.  No  one  can  enrich 
himself  without  enriching  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  :  the  State  will  profit  by  the  zest  with  which  the 
individual  citizen  pursues  his  own  advantage. 

According  to  this,  Liberalism  might  be  defined  as 
civilization  made  easy ;  but,  alas  !  to  much  that  is 
true  this  naive  creed  adds  much  that  is  false.  Of  course, 
when  such  untrammelled  freedom  is  accorded  to  the 
individual,  the  man  of  ability  has  enormous  opportuni- 
ties for  self-advancement  and  self-enrichment.  As  an 
employer  of  labour  he  is  certain  to  accumulate  wealth, 
and  in  an  open  struggle  for  existence  and  riches  his 
desperate  energy  will  certainly  profit  the  State.  But  in 
the  next  generation  the  struggle  is  no  longer  a  fair  one. 
The  son  of  the  rich  employer  may  or  may  not  possess 
his  father's  ability  ;  but,  if  he  be  of  average  capacity, 
he  has  a  long  start  in  the  race.  "Wealth  breeds 
wealth  "  ;  and  where  unlimited  freedom  is  accorded  to 
the  individual  a  plutocratic  caste  is  certain  to  be  evolved. 
In  such  a  society  the  many  weak  must  expect  to  be 
trampled  under  foot  :  the  death  of  the  unfit  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  survival  of  the  fit.  Where  the  employer 
of  labour  has  the  power  of  a  despot  the  status  of  the 
employed  is  certain  to  fall  very  low.  "  It  is,"  says 
Goethe,  "an  open  secret  that  an  over-great  measure  of 
individual  freedom  brings  with  it  the  worst  slavery." 
Coleridge  tells  us  that  men  can 

"  Wear  the  name 
Of  Freedom  graven  on  a  heavier  chain." 
This  was  the  case  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  discussion 
called  forth  by  the  first  Factory  Act  (a.d.  1801)  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  itself.  The  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual when  pushed  to  an  extreme  simply  results  in 
anarchy,  and  out  of  anarchy  comes  civil  strife.  The 
many  weak  combine  against  the  few  strong,  and  so,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  nineteenth  century  in  England, 
the  workmen  rose  in  revolt  against  their  masters,  and 
Trades-unions  came  into  being. 

If  any  one  thinks  this  criticism  hasty  or  inconclu- 
sive, the  answer  is  that  no  argument  against  the 
later  development  of  Liberalism  is  needed,  for  the 
creed,  when  put  in  practice,  criticized  itself  beyond 
the  possibility  of  reply.  Scarcely  had  the  proclamation 
been  made  that  henceforth  the  individual  should  be 
completely  free,  and  should  be  acknowledged  as  master 
of  the  whole  realm  of  human  industry,  than  the  individual 
gave  up  much  of  his  newly-acquired  freedom  in  favour 
of  co-operation.  The  importance  of  this  fact  can  only 
be  correctly  estimated  when  we  remember  the  insular 
position  of  England,  which  affords  a  guarantee  that  the 
isolation  of  the  individual  must  here  always  be  extreme, 
and  when  we  remember,  too,  that  the  creed  of  Indi- 
vidualism had,  in  its  practical  application,  achieved 
successes  which  caused  England  to  be  looked  upon  with 
admiration  as  a  model  State  by  the  ablest  thinkers  in 
other  countries.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  manifest  drift  and 
tendency  of  things,  scarcely  was  the  individualistic  form 
of  society  called  upon  to  cope  with  the  modern  develop- 
ment of  industry  than  companies,  joint-stock  and  other, 
sprang  into  existence  with  mushroom-like  rapidity.  It 
must  be  noted  as  all  important  that  many  of  these 
combinations  were  completely  successful.  In  many  de- 
partments of  industry  the  companies  ov  erbore  the  com- 
petition of  individuals  and  justified  their  existence  by 
results. 

Liberalism,  then,  or  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
led  in  industrial   undertakings  to  the   voluntary  co- 


operation of  the  rich  among  themselves,  and  also  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  many  poor  against  the  few  rich. 
That  is,  the  individual — no  matter  to  what  class  he 
belonged — proceeded  at  once  to  surrender  part  of  the 
freedom  which  he  had  acquired  in  favour  of  other 
advantages. 

The  reign  of  the  individual  ended  in  partial  abdica- 
tion. Who  would  deny,  in  face  of  this  fact,  that  the 
freedom  and  rights  of  the  individual  in  England  had 
been  pushed  '  too  far  ?  A  large  measure  of  freedom 
must  of  course  be  accorded  to  the  individual  in  every 
wisely  ordered  community,  although  we  scarcely  dare  to 
believe,  as  Maine  and  Spencer  believed,  that  in  measure 
as  society  advances  towards  an  ideal  civilization,  more 
and  more  liberty,  will  be  accorded  to  the  individual,  ll 
is  sufficient  to  admit  that  the  hands  of  ability  and 
industry  must  not  be  fettered  too  tightly.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, Liberalism  has  meant  progress.  The  straining  of 
the  individual  for  a  large  measure  of  freedom  must  ever 
be  an  active  force  in  politics.  Individualism  will  always 
play  much  the  same  role  in  industry  which  the  corre- 
sponding atomic  theory  plays  in  chemistry  and  the 
cellular  theory  in  physiology.  If  therefore,  at  any  later 
time,  the  freedom  of  the  individual  be  threatened  with 
too  many  restrictions,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  some 
such  body  as  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League 
will  spring  into  existence  to  defend  his  endangered 
rights.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
civilization,  which  has  for  its  object  the  humanization  of 
man  in  society,  progresses  chiefly  through  a  gradual 
intensification  and  a  gradual  extension  of  the  powers 
exercised  by  self-sacrifice,  duty,  love.  Man  is  differ- 
entiated from  the  brute  by  and  in  proportion  to  his 
unselfishness,  and  therefore  Liberalism  cannot  be 
trusted  to  speak  the  final  or  highest  word  in  human 
affairs.  Frank  Harris. 

MUST  PETERBOROUGH  PERISH? 
I. 

THE  West  Front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  is  one 
of  the  treasures  of  thirteenth-century  architecture, 
as  famous  among  West  Fronts  as  the  Thirteenth  is 
famous  among  centuries.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
it,  except  that' the  foundations  do  not  go  down  to  the 
rock  ;  the  Front  has  come  two  feet  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular at  a  height  of  seventy  feet  in  the  course  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  years  ;  and  the  rubble  core  of 
the  wall,  between  the  wonderfully  wrought  and  beauti- 
fully weathered  front  skin  and  the  back,  has  become 
disintegrated  and  ruinous.  There  is  nothing  alarming 
in  this,  as  the  remedy  is  perfectly  well  known.  The 
foundations  can  be  carried  down  to  the  rock  by  under- 
pinning ;  the  inclination  of  two  feet  does  not  matter  in 
the  least  with  a  wall  seven  feet  thick;  and  the  dis- 
integrated core  can  be  removed  bit  by  bit,  and  replaced 
with  sound  bonded  work,  without  touching  or  disturb- 
ing one  grain  of  dust  on  the  priceless  Front  which  is 
the  glory  of  the  edifice. 

These  operations  are  safe  and  comparatively  cheap  ; 
and  their  practicability  at  Peterborough  is  vouched  for 
by  architects  <  who  admittedly  have  no  superiors  as 
authorities  on  the  preservation  of  medieval  buildings. 
If  they  are  carried  out,  the  West  Front  will  give  no 
trouble  for  another  three  hundred  years. 

The  public,  as  far  as  it  knows  or  cares  anything 
about  the  matter,  wishes  the  West  Front  to  be  preserved. 
The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings, 
familiarly  known  as  "  The  Anti-Scrape,"  numbers 
among  its  members  and  friends  the  best  known  of 
our  disinterested  lovers  of  medieval  building  in  Eng- 
land, including  "  master-builders  "  whose  experience  is 
unequalled  outside  the  Society.  They  have  made  sound 
jobs  of  more  rickety  buildings  than  Peterborough  with- 
out displacing  a  stone  from  the  outside ;  and  their 
absolute  integrity,  personal  and  artistic,  is  beyond 
question.  The  Anti-Scrape  not  only  told  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  eight  years  ago  to  put  up  the  scaffolding 
that  alarmed  the  public  so  when  it  went  up  the  other 
day,  but  told  them  exactly  what  they  would  find  at  the 
top  of  it  as  a  consequence  of  the  ruinous  condition  of 
the  core  of  the  wall.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  is 
equally  roused,  and  is  rcidy  to  contribute  handsomely 
to  the  expenses.    Both  Societies  are  now  exhausting 
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themselves  in  efforts  to  rouse  public  feeling  on  the 
subject,  and  are  preparing. specifications  as  to  the  repairs 
required,  in  none  of  which  have  any  of  their  members 
the  smallest  pecuniary  interest,  even  to  the  extent 
of  their  names  being  mentioned.  Every  connoisseur 
in  the  country  is  aghast  at  the  idea  of  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  great  Cathedral  being  "  restored."  Mr.  Ruskin 
implores  us  to  fight  for  the  West  Front  as  he  would 
have  fought  in  his  prime.  And  yet  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  and  their  architect  are  going  to  "  restore"  it. 

It  may  be  asked  how  a  building  can  be  "  restored" 
before  it  is  taken  away.  The  Dean  &  Co.  are  quite 
ready  for  that  difficulty.  They  are  going  to  knock 
down  the  West  Front  to  begin  with.  And  then  Mr. 
Pearson  (the  architect  aforesaid)  will  "restore  "  it  with 
one  of  the  best  sham  thirteenth-century  fronts  the  year 
1897  can  produce. 

Residentiary  Canon  Clayton,  simpleton  in  chief  to  the 
Restoration  Committee,  writes  the  usual  letter  to  the 
"Daily  Graphic"  (21  December),  enclosing  a  modest 
drawing  of  the  three  famous  gables,  showing  that 
nothing  is  contemplated  but  a  patch  on  the  crown  of 
the  north  gable,  and  explaining  that  even  that  bit, 
when  taken  down,  will  be  rebuilt  "stone  for  stone." 
Poor  innocent  Canon  !  has  he  never  heard  that  very  old 
story  before  ;  and  does  he  really  believe  that  a  mighty 
medieval  wall,  700  years  old,  can  be  daintily  picked  to 
pieces  and  piled  neatly  up  again,  "stone  for  stone," 
even  by  so  eminent  a  restorer  as  Mr.  Pearson  ?  The 
disintegrated  rubble  core  of  that  wall  can  be  taken  out 
safely  enough,  and  replaced  invisibly  with  trustworthy 
bricks  and  mortar.  But  the  wonderful  front  skin  of 
formidable  ashlar  cannot  be  unpiled  like  a  child's  stack 
of  wooden  bricks  :  it  will  be  either  let  alone  or  smashed 
away  ;  and  not  one  stone  in  five,  even  though  its  frag- 
ments were  cherished  like  those  of  the  Portland  Vase, 
will  ever  face  the  weather  again.  The  guileless  Canon, 
once  the  Front  is  broken,  will  find  his  Committee  meet- 
ings enlivened  with  report  after  report  from  the 
architect,  showing  how  the  operations  have  revealed 
that  the  south  gable  is  in  a  condition  not  to  be  con- 
templated without  anxiety,  and  how  it  is  to  be  desired 
that  further  funds  should  be  forthcoming  to  make  sure 
of  the  middle  gable,  and  to  renew  the  pillars.  And  the 
end  will  be  a  new  West  Front,  and  a  sentence  in 
Baedeker  :  "The  West  Front  was  completely  restored 
in  1897,"  which  will  elicit  from  the  weary  tourist  the 
familiar  sigh  of  relief  at  having  one  cathedral  less  to 
visit. 

Let  ho  man,  on  reading  this,  hastily  declare  that  the 
West  Front  must  and  shall  be  saved.  All  the  powers 
of  destruction  are  leagued  against  it.  Let  it  be 
considered,  first  and  above  all,  that  if  the  Front  is 
properly  preserved,  there  will  be  nothing  to  show  for  the 
money.  The  West  Front  will  simply  stand  as  it  has 
always  stood,  for  all  the  world  as  if  not  a  farthing  had 
been  spent  on  it.  Fancy  the  feelings  of  the  subscribers 
who  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  it  sandpapered  to 
the  raw,  with  nice  new  carving,  nice  new  statues, 
nice  new  stones,  and  a  general  suggestion  about  it  that 
God  has  moved  into  a  nice  new  house,  with  superior 
arrangements,  presented  to  Him  by  an  influential 
Committee  !  Consider  the  position  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  if,  by  yielding  to  the  Anti-Scrape,  they  give 
colour  to  the  profane  contention  of  that  body  that  Deans 
and  Chapters  should  not  be  allowed  to  knock  down  and 
rebuild  the  nation's  cathedrals — nay,  the  world's  cathe- 
drals—as they  dare  not,  without  leave  from  their  land- 
lords, knock  down  and  rebuild  their  own  villas  !  Con- 
sider, too,  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Pearson  and  his  called-in 
consultant,  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield.  When  Sir  Arthur's 
"restorations"  are  challenged,  he  simply  says, 
"Pearson:  am  I  right?"  "  Of  course  you  are  right," 
replies  Mr.  Pearson.  At  Peterborough,  Mr.  Pearson 
being-  challenged,  exclaims,  "  Blomfield  :  am  I  right?  " 
"Of  course  you  are,"  is  the  reply,  which  settles  the 
question  ;  for  where  are  two  more  eminent  restorers 
than  Mr.  Pearson  and  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  to  be  found  ? 

Let  us  be  just  to  these  eminent  "  restorers."  If 
their  services  be  called  in  by  Deans  and  Chapters 
who,  not  being  experts,  must  be  guided  by  reputations 
built  on  the  follies  of  other  Deans  and  other  Chapters, 
they  must  propose  the  methods  in  which  they  are  pro- 
ficient, and  not  those  which  lie  quite  outside  the  profession 


of  architect  as  now  practised.  Mr.  Pearson  can  knock 
down  a  genuine  medieval  building  and  substitute  for  it 
a  sham  one — no  man  more  efficiently.  But  he  cannot 
preserve  a  building,  because  that  work  cannot  be  done 
on  drawing-boards  or  imitated  from  medieval  "  styles," 
nor  can  several  such  jobs  be  undertaken  and  carried  out 
simultaneously.  With  twenty  important  works  demand- 
ing his  attention  in  the  year,  his  art  is  necessarily 
an  art  of  designing  and  then  of  delegation — conse- 
quently, after  the  design  is  made,  an  art  of  routine  by 
contract.  Now  the  preserver  cannot  either  design  or 
delegate,  because  he  cannot  tell  from  hour  to  hour  how 
his  work  ought  to  progress.  Even  if  he  has  not  to 
teach  jerry-trained  workmen  how  to  mix  mortar  and 
lay  bricks,  he  must  choose  at  almost  every  step  between 
what  to  renew  and  what  to  let  alone,  as  well  as  how  to 
get  round  unforeseen  difficulties  and  solve  all  sorts  of 
petty  engineering  and  building  problems.  He  must 
always  be  on  the  spot.  In  short,  the  triumphs  of  the 
fashionable  architect  fit  him  for  meddling  with  cathedral 
preservation  about  as  well  as  the  triumphs  of  an  operatic 
tenor  fit  him  for  repairing  trumpets.  His  fashionable- 
ness  and  activity  as  a  designer  of  new  buildings  are  the 
measure  of  the  necessity  for  keeping  him  away  from  old 
ones.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  they  can  look  at  the  nearest 
"  restoration  "  :  it  is  sure  not  to  be  very  far  off.  West- 
minster Abbey  exhibits  some  interesting  examples  of 
Mr.  Pearson's  restorative  ability. 

However,  all  this  has  been  said  before,  officially  con- 
tradicted before,  and  subsequently  proved  before.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  experts  of  the  Anti-Scrape  are 
not  to  be  shaken  in  their  view  that  they  cannot  publicly 
put  their  names  and  achievements  against  those  of  the 
"  restorers"  without  breaking  their  rule  of  keeping  the 
activity  of  the  Society  free  at  all  hazards  from  suspicion 
of  professional  advertisement.  When  William  Morris 
was  alive  this  did  not  matter  so  much,  since  he  was  not 
an  architect,  and  could  speak  out  without  fear  of  mis- 
construction. But  now  that  he  is  gone,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  are  masters  of  the  situation  ;  and  when  all  is 
said  that  can  be  said,  they  will  have  eminent  profes- 
sional authority  for  preferring  new  West  Fronts  to  old 
ones  just  as  sincerely,  no  doubt,  as  they  prefer  new 
hats  to  old  ones.  Being  technically  and  artistically 
ignorant,  and  socially  mundane  and  precinctuary,  they 
know  no  better.  Only,  the  West  Front  of  Peterborough 
is  a  terribly  heavy  price  for  the  nation  to  pay  for  their 
imbecility. 

II. 

THE  destroyers  of  ancient  architecture  in  the  last 
century  were  more  ruthless  than  our  con- 
temporary restorers,  but  not  so  stupid.  When  the 
Fellows  of  Magdalen,  at  Oxford,  got  out  a  scheme  for 
rebuilding  the  whole  of  their  cloister  quad,  they  did  so 
in  frank  dislike  of  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
they  had  confidence  in  their  own  taste,  knew  what  sort 
of  rooms  they  would  feel  most  comfortable  in,  and  had 
no  more  scruples  in  accommodating  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  monuments  of  a  previous  age  than  the 
men  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  before  them.  Anti- 
quarian scruple  or  accident  did  intervene  in  the  nick  of 
time,  or  rather  when  the  destruction  had  actually 
begun,  and  in  a  less  confident  or  less  presumptuous 
age  these  cloisters  are  the  resort  of  pilgrims  from  two 
continents. 

But  the  new  spirit  of  historical  interest  and  eclectic 
appreciation  gave  itself  over  in  its  childhood  to  a  mode 
of  dealing  with  those  monuments  more  fatal  than  sheer 
destruction.  A  race  of  narrow  fanatics  arose,  who,  on 
the  pretext  of  "  restoring  the  original  intention  of  the 
designer,"  succeeded  in  falsifying  most  of  the  docu- 
ments. The  result  is  that  for  the  present  generation 
very  little  authentic  Gothic  art  survives,  and  there  is 
danger  that  for  the  coming  generation  Gothic  art  will 
be  a  byword  and  its  reputation  a  puzzle.  The  aggra- 
vated form  of  this  mistaken  enthusiasm  insisted  on 
reducing  our  churches  to  the  earliest  of  the  several 
styles  in  which  they  were  built.  So  strict  a  purism  must 
run  its  head  sooner  or  later  against  the  hopeless  incom- 
patibilities of  our  churches  ;  but  even  within  the  last 
twenty  years  an  incompetent  pedant  was  allowed  to  ruin 
the  lovely  church  of  St.  Albans  on  this  plea,  and  quite 
lately,  Mr.   Pearson,  the  architect  whose  scheme  at 
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Peterborough  is  in  question,  was  prevented  with  diffi- 
culty from  pulling  down  a  library  at  Lincoln  designed 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Of  late  years  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and 
William  Morris  and  the  activity  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  commonly  known  as 
the  Anti-Scrape,  have  given  some  actual  check  or 
affectation  of  modesty  to  the  confidence  of  the  restorers. 
Proposals  to  rebuild  ancient  buildings  are  not  so  bare- 
faced. In  the  case  of  the  west  front  of  Peter- 
borough there  is  talk  of  beginning  with  one 
gable  only,  and  a  sop  is  thrown  to  an  ignorant 
public  by  the  promise  to  replace  the  old  stones  "as 
far  as  possible."  Does  any  architect  read  this  with- 
out smiling  ?  Unluckily  such  faltering  comes  rather 
late  in  the  day.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  the  late  Mr.  Street, 
and  their  successors  have  made  almost  a  clean  sweep 
of  our  cathedrals  and  churches.  Where  something  of 
the  shape  and  fabric  remains  the  buildings  have  been 
furnished  without  and  within  from  fashionable  shops  ; 
accursed  modern  sculpture  has  the  impudence  to  take 
the  place  of  the  beautiful  ghosts  and  fragments  of  the 
past  (some  day  we  shall  have  substitutes  for  the 
priceless  figures  at  Wells  as  at  Salisbury,  and  the  very 
ordinary  framework  of  architecture  that  encloses  them 
"reverently"  restored),  and  the  very  light  in  the 
interiors  is  contaminated  by  gaudy  glass.  There  is 
hardly  a  vicar  in  a  country  church  now  who  cannot 
look  about  him  with  complacency  on  shiny  new  tiles, 
chippy  woodwork,  chopped-out  pews,  and  silly  gim- 
crackery  of  every  sort. 

To  this  fate  the  interior  of  Peterborough  has  already 
submitted.  Mr.  Pearson  is  a  learned  man,  a  scholar 
and  competent  grammarian  in  Gothic.  But  let  any  one 
who  wishes  to  gauge  his  artistic  calibre  visit  the 
Cathedral.  An  elaborate  marble  pavement  of  paltry 
design  floors  the  chancel  :  its  cost  would  have  gone 
far  to  preserve  the  front ;  over  the  altar  is  a  marble 
baldachino,  learned  in  style,  childish  in  effect.  The 
stalls  have  been  restored  after  the  fragments  of  a  design 
better  forgotten  ("  cost  ^120  each,"  boasts  the  verger  ; 
"  could  have  gnawed  them  better  with  my  teeth,"  was 
William  Morris's  comment)  ;  a  pulpit  and  organ  loft 
are  worse  still,  and  a  rood  screen  awaits  subscriptions. 
Whether  the  marble  pulpit  in  the  nave  is  by  the  same 
designer  I  do  not  know — it  and  the  vulgar  monument 
in  the  churchyard  to  Archbishop  Magee  ought  to  be 
promptly  taken  away  and  buried. 

The  West  Front  remains,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  fresh 
from  destroying  Wren's  front  to  the  north  transept  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  prepared  to  deal  with  it.  This 
West  Front  is  not  the  most  beautiful,  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  surprising  and  extravagant  outburst  of  Gothic 
imagination  in  our  country.  Every  fool  can  see,  and 
several  have  proclaimed,  that  its  logical  relation  to  the 
Cathedral  is  of  the  slightest — nay,  even  regarded  by  itself 
as  a  design,  it  is  no  very  perfect  example  of  architec- 
tural proportion.  Further,  its  faulty  construction,  work 
of  an  eager  ambition  that  outgrew  strength,  had  to  be 
propped  up  by  an  awkward  fifteenth-century  addi- 
tion. But  with  all  its  faults,  it  is  the  rare  case  in 
our  Gothic  period  where  an  architect  was  intoxi- 
cated by  the  idea  of  a  portal,  as  others  by  the  idea 
of  a  vault  or  a  tower.  The  man  said  to  himself,  I  will 
ignore  the  heavy  Norman  church  behind,  and  build  a 
gate  as  gates  are  built  in  dreams.  Such  a  structure 
can  never  be  so  completely  satisfactory  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  portals  of  certain  Indian  Topes,  at  once 
superb  and  congruous  ;  but  it  carries  with  it  so  much 
of  the  temper  and  beauties  of  a  great  period  that,  while 
it  would  be  absurd  to  rebuild  the  structure,  it  would  be  a 
shameful  thing  not  to  preserve  it.  What  is  more,  in 
addition  to  the  original  fantasy  of  its  piers  and  beauty 
of  detail  and  imagery  in  its  gables,  this  front  has  the 
beauty  of  age.  Restorers  forget  how  much  this  charm 
of  tender  line,  softened  modelling,  and  lovely  colour 
have  to  do  with  our  delight  in  Gothic  buildings  ;  it  is 
not  the  original  that  we  admire  or  desire,  but  a  new 
thing,  that  never  existed  for  the  designer,  the  work  half 
of  time;  many  a  Gothic  building  restored  to  its  sharp 
original  would  proclaim  and  insist  upon  forms  and 
proportions  not  so  very  admirable  in  themselves,  but 
forgivable  when  a  rich  surface  plays  in  with  the 
structural  features. 


The  right  policy,  then,  would  seem  to  be  to  preserve 
these  Gothic  fragment's'  sq  long  us  they  can  be  held 
together  and  a  shadow  of  them  remains  ;  then  frankly 
to  rebuild  with  some  other  design.  Better  let  the  West 
Front  of  Peterborough  crumble  down  than  put  up  a 
hard  imitation.  But  this  is  not  the  alternative.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  indeed  assert,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Pearson,  that  there  is  danger  to  life  and  limb  if  his 
scheme  be  not  carried  out.  Really,  with  Westminster 
Abbey  before  us,  we  must  be  allowed  to  think  that  Mr. 
Pearson  is  carried  away  by  his  habit  of  rebuilding.  Is 
it  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  modern  engineering,  that 
can  move  mountains,  can  build  Forth  Bridges  and 
Eiffel  Towers,  to  prop  up  a  church  gable  without  first 
taking  it  down?  Mr.  Pearson,  challenged  on  this 
head,  has  called  in  a  "  second  opinion."  But  surely 
the  comedy  becomes  too  little  plausible  when  that 
second  opinion  is  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield's  ;  for  if  there  is 
another  "restorer"  as  notable  as  Mr.  Pearson,  it  is  Sir 
Arthur.  And  who  speaks  on  the  other  side  ?  Against 
Mr.  Pearson  we  have  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  who  is  at 
least  his  equal  in  learning  and  architectural  knowledge  ; 
Mr.  Philip  Webb,  in  every  way  a  more  distinguished 
architect — to  name  only  two — and  the  whole  authority  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  backed  by  the  opinion  of  an 
engineer.  These  gentlemen  assert  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  preserve  the  West  Front  without  rebuilding 
by  strengthening  from  behind :  the  Society  pledges 
itself  to  find  the  money  to  carry  out  this  scheme,  and 
entreats  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  pause  until  such  an 
alternative  scheme  is  laid  before  them  in  detailed 
specification.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  refuse  blankly  to 
consider  such  a  scheme,  or  to  allow  the  Society's 
advisers  admission  to  the  building  to  prepare  their 
specifications.  We  need  not  be  too  hard  on  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  Their  attitude  is  perhaps  officially  "  correct  " 
in  standing  by  their  appointed  adviser,  but  the)-  invite 
public  subscriptions  to  carry  out  the  restoration  ; 
the  public,  therefore,  has  a  voice  in  what  is  to  be 
done.  If  any  one  has:  already  subscribed,  he  may 
well  demand  a  stay  of  execution  till  the  Anti- 
quaries' scheme  is  fairly  considered,  and  the  matter 
is  so  important  as  to  override  questions  of  the  amour 
propre  of  Chapter  or  architect.  The  very  fellow- 
academicians  of  the  two  architects  are  turning  against 
them,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  Chapter  may  go  far  to 
imperil  the  powers  of  such  guardians  in  the  future.. 
The  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  which  has  fought  a  good  fight 
in  this  matter,  calls  for  a  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts  as 
custodian  of  all  ancient  monuments.  It  is  doubtful 
how  far  such  a  remedy  would  be  effective  ;  the  tale  of 
restoration  in  France  is  not  more  reputable  than  our 
own.  But  it  is  necessary  that  all  watchdogs  should  be 
on  the  alert  against  the  appalling  want  of  taste  and 
discretion  that  prevails  among  clerics.  An  innocent 
gentleman  who  wrote  to  the  papers  appeared  to  think 
that  a  good  degree  or  literary  distinction  insured  a  fine 
taste  in  the  arts.  Alas  !  what  they  like  in  colleges,  in 
deaneries  and  palaces  is  the  drama  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett,  the  painting  of  Mr.  Schmaltz,  the  architecture 
of  Mr.  Waterhouse.  D.  S.  M. 

REFLECTIONS  FROM  THE  RAND. 
(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Johannesburg,  7  December,  1896. 

THE  public  here  are  just  beginning  to  grasp  the 
fact  that,  while  it  is  all  very  well  to  inveigh 
against  the  Government  for  its  reactionary  policy,  to 
bewail  the  dearness  of  labour  and  the  scarcity  of  water, 
to  repine  against  rinderpest,  and  to  denounce  "  bears  " 
and  market  manipulators,  there  can  be  no  real  hope  for 
the  mining  industry  while  the  worst  sore  remains  un- 
healed. I  allude  to  the  abuse  by  directors  of  important 
companies  of  the  powers  and  authority  vested  in 
them.  Some  strange  facts  have  just  come  to  light 
regarding  the  Salisbury  Company  and  its  directorate. 
On  23  November  last'  a  circular  was  issued  from 
the  Company's  Pieterm4ritzburg  head  office  giving 
notice  of  a  special  general  meeting  to  be  held  on 
29  December — at  a  date,  it  will  be  observed,  which, 
does  not  allow  time  for  any  response  to  be  re- 
ceived from   English   arid   foreign   shareholders — for 
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the  purpose  of  granting"  the  directors  power  to  dispose 
of  certain  stands  belonging  to  the  Company,  and  for 
passing  certain  alterations  and  amendments  to  the  trust 
deed.  It  is  in  these  alterations  to  the  trust  deed — 
which  is  already  a  very  wide  instrument — that  the 
danger  lurks.  With  regard  to  the  37  stands  which 
are  to  be  disposed  of,  a  provisional  agreement  for 
their  acquisition  by  purchase  on  behalf  of  the  Marshall's 
Township  Syndicate  has  already  been  entered  into, 
and  the  terms  on  which  the  sale  is  to  be  effected  are 
equitable  and  reasonable  enough,  and  represent  a  fair 
deal  for  the  Salisbury  Company.  But,  under  cover  of  this 
sale  of  stands  and  of  obtaining  the  necessary  authority 
to  carry  it  to  a  conclusion,  the  directors  are  ask- 
ing for  such  extended  powers  as  threaten  the  entire 
alienation  of  the  Company's  interest  in  certain 
deep-level  claims  and  other  auriferous  area.  The 
circular  calling  the  meeting  merely  gives  the  pro- 
posed additions  and  deletions,  without  giving  the  text 
of  the  clauses  of  the  trust  deed  which  it  is  proposed  to 
alter.  In  this  form  the  alterations  seem  harmless  enough, 
but  not  so  when  read  in  conjunction  with  the  existing 
text  of  the  trust  deed.  Thus,  the  provision  that 
any  sale  or  encumbrance  of  the  Company's  property 
can  only  take  place  after  approval  by  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  at  a  meeting  of  shareholders,  represent- 
ing at  least  one-half  the  votes  of  the  Company,  is 
eliminated.  The  second  amendment  practically  renders 
the  directors  independent  of  any  vote  or  control 
by  the  general  body  of  shareholders  by  removing,  after 
the  words  "The  management  of  the  business  and  the 
control  of  the  Company  shall  be  vested  in  the  directors," 
the  at  present  existing  safeguard  "  but  subject  never- 
theless to  any  regulations  from  time  to  time  made  by 
the  Company  in  general  meeting,"  and  the  remaining 
alterations  to  the  trust  deed  are  all  to  the  same  effect 
— bestowing  upon  the  directors  untrammelled  power  to 
do  just  what  they  like  with  the  Company's  entire  property 
and  assets,  without  reference  to  the  shareholders.  What 
dangerous  powers  this  virtual  abandonment  by  the  share- 
holders of  all  confirmatory  control  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  directors  will  become  clear  after  perusal  of  the 
following  extract  from  a  statement  made  by  the  chair- 
man at  the  last  annual  meeting,  in  response  to  an 
importunate  shareholder:  "We  hold  jointly  with  the 
Jubilee  Company  thirty-three  claims  on  the  dip  of  the 
City  and  Suburban  and  Village  Main  Reef  properties, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  give  any  estimate  as  to 
the  value  of  these  claims.  They  are  worth,  I  should 
say,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  We  also 
possess  jointly  with  the  Jubilee  Company  half  of  the 
Wemmer  pan,  and  freehold  land  adjoining  in  extent 
about  64  acres.  This  estate  is  also  a  very  valuable 
one.  Then  in  our  own  right  we  hold  a  water  right 
and  claims  upon  the  Natal  spruit  on  the  dip  of  the 
Wolhuter  Company.  This  estate  is  also  of  great  value. 
Again,  we  hold  a  separate  water  right  upon  the  west 
of  the  Wemmer  pan,  which  is  worth  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  value  these 
properties,  the  Board  being  content  to  let  them  appear 
in  the  balance-sheet  at  their  cost  price  to  the  Com- 
pany (^43,620).  The  valuation  was,  perhaps,  only  a 
thousandth  part  of  their  value  to-day."  I  may,  in  order 
to  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  remark  that  this  last- 
quoted  sentence,  which  I  have  italicized,  is  taken  from 
the  "  Natal  Witness's  "  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  annual  meeting,  but  does  not  appear  in  the  Com- 
pany's official  report,  bound  up  with  the  balance-sheet 
and  financial  statements  distributed  to  the  shareholders. 
The  Salisbury  Mine,  despite  its  unrivalled  position  and 
close  proximity  to  the  best-paying  mines  of  the  Central 
Rand,  has  not  hitherto,  whether  through  bad  manage- 
ment or  incompetent  administration,  been  worked  at  a 
profit  ;  and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  extended  powers  which  the  directors 
are  now  praying  for  are  required  only  to  facilitate 
the  more  successful  manipulation  of  the  mine.  What, 
then,  can  be  the  object  of  this  demand  for  such  excep- 
tional powers  as  shall  place  the  directors,  in  their 
disposal  of  these  huge  assets,  high  and  dry  above 
the  wishes  or  authority  of  the  shareholders?  Why 
was  the  meeting  convened  at  such  notice  ?  It  will 
not  be  denied  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
shares  in  the  Salisbury  Company  are  held  by  foreign 


investors,  even  after  making  allowance  for  the  200 
and  126  respectively  registered  in  the  names  of  the 
two  principal  directors  of  the  Company — the  latter 
holding  being  that  of  the  chairman  of  the  Company, 
Mr.  Greene.  Yet  these  foreign  shareholders  are 
allowed  no  opportunity  of  being  represented  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy  at  a  meeting  at  which  the  business 
to  be  transacted  is  of  so  important  and  far-reaching  a 
character.  It  is  idle  for  these  shareholders  now  to 
solace  themselves  with  the  reflection  that,  in  the  absence 
of  the  necessary  share  representation,  the  extraordinary 
business  for  which  the  meeting  has  been  convened  can- 
not be  dealt  with  ;  for,  according  to  Article  163  of  the 
trust  deed,  even  as  it  now  stands,  authority  is  given 
to  the  chairman  to  adjourn  the  meeting  in  such  case  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  fourteen  days,  after  which  date 
an  ordinary  quorum  is  qualified  to  conclude  the  business 
for  which  such  meeting  was  originally  called.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  the 
directors  have  the  game  quite  in  their  own  hands. 

Considerable  feeling  has  been  provoked  in  "alien" 
circles  by  the  alleged  discourtesy  exhibited  towards 
Mr.  Conyngham  Greene,  the  new  British  Agent,  on 
his  arrival  at  the  capital.  Apart  from  a  large  gathering 
of  influential  British  residents,  the  only  official  repre- 
sentative on  the  platform  to  greet  him  was  Yonkeer 
Sandberg,  the  private  secretary  of  Dr.  Leyds  and 
an  absolute  nonentity.  Umbrage  has  been  taken 
that  the  reception  accorded  to  the  British  Agent  was 
not  more  markedly  cordial  in  official  quarters ;  but, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  private  courtesy  might  have 
prompted  a  heartier  welcome,  there  is  really  not  much 
substance  in  this  latest  grievance.  As  Mr.  Greene  had 
not  yet  presented  his  credentials  to  the  State,  no  official 
recognition  of  his  arrival,  save  such  as  tact  and  good 
taste  might  dictate,  could  be  taken,  and  the  hysterical 
endeavours  of  some  of  the  more  pronouncedly  Boer- 
phobic  papers  to  exaggerate  the  incident  is  not  deserving 
of  much  sympathy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  would 
be  far  better  employed  in  pouring  out  the  vials  of  their 
wrath  upon  the  insensate  heads  of  those  British  resi- 
dents who,  not  content  with  presenting  Mr.  Greene 
with  an  address  on  his  arrival  and  extracting  from  him 
a  promise  to  be  present  at  a  public  banquet  in  his 
honour,  to  be  held  at  an  early  date,  pestered  him  on 
the  following  morning  with  a  second  address,  in 
which  the  hope  is  expressed  "that  the  large  amount 
of  British  interests  in  this  country  will  receive  such 
assistance  and  consideration  at  your  hands  as  will 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Empire  in  this  part 
of  the  world."  Mr.  Greene  very  properly  declined 
to  receive  this  address,  though  he  promised  to 
submit  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
By  the  way,  I  notice  that  many  of  the  home  papers 
have  fallen  into  an  error  which  is  common  enough  on 
this  side  of  alluding  to  Mr.  Greene  as  the  Charge' 
d' Affaires.  This  definition  is  wrong  ;  Mr.  Greene's  title, 
as  provided  by  the  London  Convention,  is  that  of 
British  Agent,  and  though  he  may  in  that  capacity 
enjoy  a  higher  salary  than  was  paid  to  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors and,  in  fact,  higher  than  that  usually  paid  to 
Consular  officers,  his  status  and  title  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned  remain  unchanged. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  Government  to  consider 
the  reduction  of  liquor  licences  in  the  principal  towns 
and  gold  fields  of  the  Republic  has  just  concluded 
its  labours,  and  its  report  is  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Executive.  The  Commission  has  done  its 
work  in  a  thorough  and  uncompromising  manner,  and 
while  it  does  not  advocate  any  reduction  in  wholesale 
licences,  which  now  number,  on  these  fields,  48,  it 
recommends  that  the  bottle-store  licences  should  be 
reduced  from  46  to  35,  hotel  licences  from  303  to  119, 
and  roadside  hotel  licences  from  5  to  4,  whilst  beer- 
hall  licences  are  to  be  cut  down  to  just  half  their  present 
number.  In  the  Boksburg  district,  out  of  48  hotels, 
bars,  &c,  29  are  struck  out  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  of  roadside  hotels  a  reduction  from  30  to  9 
is  advised.  As  regards  Krugersdorp  the  recommenda- 
tion is,  that  the  existing  73  licences  be  brought  down 
to  33,  and  of  the  latter,  9  are  recommended  for  only  six 
months.  All  these  reductions  are,  of  course,  independent 
of  the  mine  canteens,  which  are  abolished  in  toto.  It  is 
stated  that  there  is  some  probability  that  the  Executive 
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will  delay  giving  effect  to  these  recommendations  on  the 
grounds  t  hat  the  vested  interests  in  many  ot  the  canteens 
and  hotels  are  such  that  time  should  be  allowed  to  the 
owners  to  clear  out  of  the  stock,  and  that  a  further 
extension  of  six  months  should  be  granted.  This  argu- 
ment has,  however,  been  exploded  over  and  over  again 
in  the  columns  of  the  local  press,  and  strong  pressure 
is  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  to  enforce 
the  law  in  its  entirety  on  the  date  —  1  January  next — on 
which  it  was  originally  intended  to  put  it  in  force. 

BETTER  THAN  SHAKESPEARE. 

"The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  A  Mystery  Play,  with  music, 
in  four  acts,  by  G.  G.  Collingham  ;  founded  on 
John  Bunyan's  immortal  allegory.  OlympicTheatre, 
24  December,  1S96. 

"  Black  Ey'd  Susan  ;  or,  All  in  the  Downs."  Douglas 
Jerrold's  famous  nautical  drama,  in  two  acts. 
Preceded  by  J.  Maddison  Morton's  domestic  comedy, 
in  two  acts,  "  All  that  Glitters  is  not  Gold." 
Adelphi  Theatre,  23  December,  1896. 

"The  Eider  Down  Quilt."  Farcical  Comedy,  in  three 
acts,  by  Tom  S.Wotton.  Terry'sTheatre,  21  Decem- 
ber, 1896. 

"Betsy,"   the  celebrated  comedy,  in  three  acts,  by 

F.   C.   Burnand.      Revival.     Criterion  Theatre, 

29  December,  1896. 
"  Holly  Tree  Inn."    Adapted  by  Mrs.  Oscar  Beringer 

from  Charles  Dickens's  story.   In  one  act.  Terry's 

Theatre.    28  December,  1896. 

WHEN  I  saw  a  stage  version  of  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  announced  for  production,  I  shook 
my  head,  knowing  that  Bunyan  is  far  too  great  a  drama- 
tist for  our  theatre,  which  has  never  been  resolute 
enough  even  in  its  lewdness  and  venality  to  win  the 
respect  and  interest  which  positive,  powerful  wicked- 
ness always  engages,  much  less  the  services  of  men  of 
heroic  conviction.  Its  greatest  catch,  Shakespeare, 
wrote  for  the  theatre  because,  with  extraordinary 
artistic  powers,  he  understood  nothing  and  believed 
nothing.  Thirty-six  big  plays  in  five  blank  verse  acts, 
and  (as  Mr.  Ruskin,  I  think,  once  pointed  out) 
not  a  single  hero  !  Only  one  man  in  them  all  who 
believes  in  life,  enjoys  life,  thinks  life  worth  living,  and 
has  a  sincere,  unrhetorical  tear  dropped  over  his  death- 
bed ;  and  that  man  — Falstaff  !  What  a  crew  they  are — 
these  Saturday  to  Monday  athletic  stockbroker 
Orlandos,  these  villains,  fools,  clowns,  drunkards, 
cowards,  intriguers,  fighters,  lovers,  patriots,  hypo- 
chondriacs who  mistake  themselves  (and  are  mistaken 
by  the  author)  for  philosophers,  princes  without  any 
sense  of  public  duty,  futile  pessimists  who  imagine 
they  are  confronting  a  barren  and  unmeaning  world 
when  they  are  only  contemplating  their  own  worth- 
lessness,  self-seekers  of  all  kinds,  keenly  observed 
and  masterfully  drawn  from  the  romantic-com- 
mercial point  of  view.  Once  or  twice  we  scent 
among  them  an  anticipation  of  the  crudest  side  of 
Ibsen's  polemics  on  the  Woman  Question,  as  in  "  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,"  where  the  man  cuts  as  meanly 
selfish  a  figure  beside  his  enlightened  lady  doctor  wife  as 
Helmer  beside  Xora  ;  or  in  "  Cymbeline,"  where  Pos- 
thumus,  having,  as  he  believes,  killed  his  wife  for  incon- 
stancy, speculates  for  a  moment  on  what  his  life  would 
have  been  worth  if  the  same  standard  of  continence  had 
been  applied  to  himself.  And  certainly  no  modern  study 
of  the  voluptuous  temperament,  and  the  spurious 
heroism  and  heroinism  which^its  ecstasies  produce,  can 
add  much  to  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  unless  it  were 
some  sense  of  the  spuriousness  on  the  author's  part. 
But  search  for  statesmanship,  or  even  citizenship,  or  any 
sense  of  the  commonwealth,  material  or  spiritual,  and 
you  will  not  find  the  making  of  a  decent  vestryman  or 
curate  in  the  whole  horde.  As  to  faith,  hope,  courage, 
conviction,  or  any  of  the  true  heroic  qualities,  you  find 
nothing  but  death  made  sensational,  despair  made  stage- 
sublime,  sex  made  romantic,  and  barrenness  covered 
up  by  sentimentality  and  the  mechanical  lilt  of  blank 
verse. 

All  that  you  miss  in  Shakespeare  you  find  in  Bunyan, 
to  whom  the  true  heroic  came  quite  obviously  and 
naturally.  The  world  was  to  him  a  more  terrible  place 
than  it  was  to  Shakespeare  ;  but  he  saw  through  it  a 


path  at  the  end  of  which  a  man  might  look  not 
only  forward  to  the  Celestial  City,  but  back  on  his 
life  and  say:  — "  Tho'  with  great  difficulty  I  am  got 
hither,  yet  now  I  do  not  repent  me  of  all  the  trouble  I 
have  been  at  to  arrive  where  I  am.  My  sword  I  give 
to  him  that  shall  succeed  me  in  my  pilgrimage,  and  my 
courage  and  skill  to  him  that  can  get  them."  The 
heart  vibrates  like  a  bell  to  such  an  utterance  as  this  : 
to  turn  from  it  to  "Out,  out,  brief  candle,"  and  "The 
rest  is  silence,"  and  "  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of ;  and  our  little  life  is  rounded  by  a  sleep  "  is  to 
turn  from  life,  strength,  resolution,  morningairand  eternal 
youth,  to  the  terrors  of  a  drunken  nightmare. 

Let  us  descend  now  to  the  lower  ground  where 
Shakespeare  is  not  disabled  by  his  inferiority  in  energy 
and  elevation  of  spirit.  Take  one  of  his  big  fighting 
scenes,  and  compare  its  blank  verse,  in  point  of  mere 
rhetorical  strenuousness,  with  Bunyan's  prose.  Mac- 
beth's  famous  cue  for  the  fight  with  Macduff  runs 
thus : — 

"  Yet  I  will  try  the  last  :  before  my  bodv 

I  throw  my  warlike  shield.  Lay  on,  Macduff, 
And  damned  be  him  that  first  cries  Hold,  enough  !  " 
Turn  from  this  jingle,  dramatically  right  in  feeling,  but 
silly  and  resourceless  in  thought  and  expression,  to 
Apollyon's  cue  for  the  fight  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  : 
"  I  am  void  of  fear  in  this  matter.  Prepare  thyself  to 
die  ;  for  I  swear  by  my  infernal  den  that  thou  shalt  go 
no  farther:  here  will  I  spill  thy  soul."  This  is  the 
same  thing  done  masterly.  Apart  from  its  superior 
grandeur,  force,  and  appropriateness,  it  is  better  clap- 
trap and  infinitely  better  word-music. 

Shakespeare,  fond  as  he  is  of  describing  fights,  has 
hardly  ever  sufficient  energy  or  reality  of  imagination 
to  finish  without  betraying  the  paper  origin  of  his  fancies 
by  dragging  in  something  classical  in  the  style  of 
the  Cyclops'  hammer  falling"  on  Mars's  armor,  forged 
for  proof  eterne."  Hear  how  Bunyan  does  it  :  "I 
fought  till  my  sword  did  cleave  to  my  hand  ;  and  when 
they  were  joined  together  as  if  the  sword  grew  out  of 
my  arm  ;  and  when  the  blood  run  thorow  my  fingers, 
then  I  fought  with  most  courage."  Nowhere  in  all 
Shakespeare  is  there  a  touch  like  that  of  the  blood 
running  down  through  the  man's  fingers,  and  his 
courage  rising  to  passion  at  it.  Even  in  mere 
technical  adaptation  to  the  art  of  the  actor,  Bunyan's 
dramatic  speeches  are  as  good  as  Shakespeare's  tirades. 
Only  a  trained  dramatic  speaker  can  appreciate  the 
terse  manageableness  and  effectiveness  of  such  a  speech 
as  this,  with  its  grandiose  exordium,  followed  up  by  its 
pointed  question  and  its  stern  threat  :  "  By  this  I 
perceive  thou  art  one  of  my  subjects ;  for  all  that 
country  is  mine,  and  I  am  the  Prince  and  the  God  of  it. 
How  is  it  then  that  thou  hast  ran  away  from  thy 
King  ?  Were  it  not  that  I  hope  thou  mayst  do  me 
more  service,  I  would  strike  thee  now  at  one  blow  to 
the  ground."  Here  there  is  no  raving  and  swearing 
and  rhyming  and  classical  allusion.  The  sentences  go 
straight  to  their  mark  ;  and  their  concluding  phrases 
soar  like  the  sunrise,  or  swing  and  drop  like  a  hammer, 
just  as  the  actor  wants  them. 

I  might  multiply  these  instances  by  the  dozen  ;  but 
I  had  rather  leave  dramatic  students  to  compare  the 
two  authors  at  first-hand.  In  an  article  on  Bunyan 
lately  published  in  the  "Contemporary  Review" — the 
only  article  worth  reading  on  the  subject  I  ever  saw 
(yes,  thank  you  :  I  am  quite  familiar  with  Macaulay's 
patronizing  prattle  about  "iThe  Pilgrim's  Progress") — 
Mr.  Richard  Heath,  the  historian  of  the  Anabaptists, 
shows  how  Bunyan  learnt  his  lesson,  not  only  from  his 
own  rough  pilgrimage  through  life,  but  from  the  tradi- 
tion of  many  an  actual  journey  from  real  Cities  ot 
Destruction  (under  Alva),  with  Interpreters'  houses 
and  convoy  of  Greathearts  all  complete.  Against  such 
a  man  what  chance  had  our  poor  immortal  William, 
with  his  "little  Latin"  (would  it  had  been  less,  like 
his  Greek  !),  his  heathen  mythology,  his  Plutarch,  his 
Boccaccio,  his  Holinshed,  his  circle  of  London  literary 
wits,  soddening  their  minds  with  books  and  their  nerves 
with  alcohol  (quite  like  us),  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
Strand  and  Fleet  Street  surroundings,  activities,  and 
interests,  social  and  professional,  mentionable  and  un- 
mentionable ?  Let  us  applaud  him,  in  due  measure,  in 
that  he  came  out  of  it  no  blackguardly  Bohemian,  but 
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a  thoroughly  respectable  snob  ;  raised  the  desperation 
and  cynicism  of  its  outlook  to  something  like  sublimity 
in  his  tragedies  ;  dramatized  its  morbid,  self-centred 
passions  and  its  feeble  and  shallow  speculations  with 
all  the  force  that  was  in  them  ;  disinfected  it  by  copious 
doses  of  romantic  poetry,  fun,  and  common-sense  ;  and 
gave  to  its  perpetual  sex-obsession  the  relief  of  indi- 
vidual character  and  feminine  winsomeness.  Also — if 
you  are  a  sufficiently  good  Whig — that  after  incarnating 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  epoch  which  began  with  the 
sixteenth  century  and  is  ending  (I  hope)  with  the  nine- 
teenth, he  is  still  the  idol  of  all  well-read  children.  But 
as  he  never  thought  a  noble  life  worth  living  or 
a  great  work  worth  doing,  because  the  commercial 
profit-and-loss  sheet  showed  that  the  one  did  not  bring 
happiness  nor  the  other  money,  he  never  struck  the 
great  vein — the  vein  in  which  Bunyan  told  of  that 
"man  of  a  very  stout  countenance"  who  went  up  to 
the  keeper  of  the  book  of  life  and  said,  not  "  Out,  out, 
brief  candle,"  but  "  Set  down  my  name,  sir,"  and  imme- 
diately fell  on  the  armed  men  and  cut  his  way  into 
heaven  after  receiving  and  giving  many  wounds. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood  by  the 
Anglo-American  Theatrical  Syndicate,  Limited,  which 
has  introduced  the  entertainment  at  the  Olympic  de- 
scribed as  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  mystery  play, 
by  G.  G.  Collingham,  founded  on  John  Bunyan's  Im- 
mortal Alleg-ory."  That  syndicate  has  listened  to  the 
voice  of  Demas  ;  and  I  wish  it  joy  of  the  silver  mines  to 
which  he  has  led  it.  As  to  Mr.  Collingham,  he  does 
not  take  my  view  of  the  excellence  of  Bunyan's  lan- 
guage or  ideas.  It  is  true  that  his  hero  is  called 
Christian,  and  the  villain  Apollion,  on  the  analogy  of 
Rapscallion,  Scullion,  and  the  like,  instead  of  Appol 
Lyon,  which  is  what  Bunyan  called  him.  Also,  three 
of  the  scenes  are  called  Vanity  Fair,  The  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  Doubting  Castle,  from  which 
Christian  escapes  with  the  key  called  Promise.  I 
fancied,  too,  I  detected  a  paraphrase  of  a  Bunyan 
passage  in  the  following  couplet  :  — 

"  Heed  not  this  king  :  he  never  gives  reward, 
But  always  leaves  his  followers  in  the  lurch." 
But,  these  points  apart,  it  would  not  have  occurred 
to  me  that  Mr.  Collingham  or  any  one  else  connected 
with  the  Olympic  production  had  ever  read  or  heard  of 
Bunyan.  It  has  been  stated  publicly  that  "Mr.  Col- 
lingham "  is  a  lady  who  has  been  encouraged  to  venture 
a  good  deal  of  her  private  means  on  the  production  of 
a}  work  which  is  perilously  deficient  in  the  stage 
qualities  needed  to  justify  such  encouragement.  If  this  is 
true,  I  need  not  say  what  I  think  of  the  enterprise.  If 
not,  I  desire  to  treat  it  with  respect  because  it  has 
attracted  capital  ;  for  the  other  day,  when  subscrip- 
tions were  invited  to  produce  "Little  Eyolf,"  several 
of  those  colleagues  of  mine  who  still  devotedly  keep 
knocking  their  heads  against  the  Norwegian  stone  wall 
laid  great  stress  on  this  failure  on  Ibsen's  part  to 
attract  capital  from  the  ordinary  theatrical  sources.  I 
.sardonically  invite  them  to  go  and  revel  in  "  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  as  a  play  which  has  attracted  capital 
enough  to  produce  "  Little  Eyolf"  six  times  over. 

The  new  bill  at  the  Adelphi  should  not  be  missed 
by  any  one  who  wishes  to  qualify  as  an  experienced 
playgoer.  "All  that  Glitters  is  not  Gold  "  is  a  most 
fearful  specimen  of  obsolete  pinchbeck,  in  spite  of  the 
pleasant  qualities  of  the  author  of  "  Box  and  Cox." 
But,  of  course,  what  one  goes  for  is  "  Black  Ey'd 
Susan,"  not  Wills's  genteel  edition,  with  which  Mrs. 
Kendal  made  us  cry  so  at  the  St.  James's,  but  the  real 
original,  with  San  Domingo  Billy,  hornpipe,  song  about 
"  My  sweet  Willy-yum,"  and  nautical  lingo  all  com- 
plete. Mr.  Terriss  makes  brilliant  play  with  his 
diamond  shoebuckles  in  the  hornpipe,  justifies  his  ear  in 
his  song,  and  delivers  the  jargon  of  the  first  two  scenes 
like  a  conjurer  producing  miles  of  ribbon  from  his 
mouth.  Miss  Millward,  when  rudely  accosted  by  Mr. 
Fulton  as  Captain  Crosstree,  says,  "  He  is  intoxicated. 
I  must  hence,"  as  if  that  were  the  most  natural  observa- 
tion possible  for  the  wife  of  an  able  seaman.  But 
"  Black  Ey'd  Susan,"  when  it  once  gets  to  business,  is 
an  excellent  play.  It  is  the  second  act  that  tries  the 
actor;  and"  here  Mr.  Terriss  plays  with  perfect 
judgment,  producing  just  the  right  effect  of  humble  but 
manly  sincerity  and  naturalness  in  great  distress  by 


the  most  straightforward  methods.  Is  it  not  odd 
that  the  Adelphi  is  the  only  theatre  in  London 
devoted  to  sentimental  modern  drama  where  the 
acting  is  not  vulgar  ?  In  other  houses  the  actors' 
subordination  of  drama  to  "good  taste,"  their 
consciousness  of  the  stalls,  their  restrained  drawing- 
room  voices,  made  resonant  enough  for  the  theatre 
by  clarionet  effects  from  the  nose,  their  perpetual 
thinking  of  their  manners  and  appearance  when  they 
ought  to  be  thinking  of  their  work,  all  produce  a  detest- 
able atmosphere  of  candidature  for  social  promotion 
which  makes  me  wish  sometimes  that  the  stage  were 
closed  to  all  classes  except  only  those  accustomed  to 
take  their  position  for  granted  and  their  own  ways  as 
the  standard  ways,  or  those  who  frankly  make  no  social 
pretension  at  all.  At  the  Adelphi  the  actors  provide  for 
their  appearance  in  their  dressing-rooms,  and  when  they 
come  on  the  stage  go  straight  for  the  play  with  all  their 
force,  as  if  their  point  of  honour  lay  in  their  skill,  and 
not  in  persuading  smart  parties  in  the  boxes  that  it 
would  be  quite  safe  to  send  them  cards  for  an  "  At 
Home  "  in  spite  of  their  profession.  The  result  is  that 
they  look  better,  dress  better,  and  behave  better  than 
their  competitors  at  the  intentionally  fashionable 
theatres.  Instead  of  having  caught  the  "form"  of 
South  Kensington  (and  what  an  appalling  complaint 
that  is  for  any  one  to  catch  !),  they  have  universal  good 
manners,  the  proof  being  that  Mr.  Terriss,  without  the 
slightest  self-disguise  or  "character-acting"  trickery  of 
any  sort,  is  equally  engaging  and  equally  natural  as  the 
officer  in  "  One  of  the  Best  "  and  as  the  common  sailor 
in  "  Black-Ey'd  Susan."  Miss  Millward,  though  she 
is,  I  am  told,  always  so  scrupulously  in  fashion  that 
women's  hearts  sink  if  they  see  her  sleeves  vary  by  an 
inch  from  their  latest  frocks,  is  always  in  her  part,  and 
always  fits  it  if  there  is  any  sort  of  possible  humanity 
and  charm  in  it.  Mr.  Fulton,  too,  is  a  courageous  and 
self-respecting  actor  who  is  at  home  everywhere  on  the 
stage.  Even  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls,  badly  spoiled  funny 
man  as  he  is,  has  serious  qualities  as  an  actor,  and  can 
make  real  bricks  when  the  author  provides  any  straw. 
In  short,  the  secret  of  the  Adelphi  is  not,  as  is  generally 
assumed,  bad  drama,  but  simply  good  acting  and  plenty 
of  it.    And,  unlike  most  critics,  I  am  fond  of  acting. 

"The  Eider  Down  Quilt,"  at  Terry's,  a  somewhat 
artlessly  amusing  piece,  owes  a  good  deal  to  the  genius 
of  Miss  Fanny  Brough  as  a  lady  who  has,  as  she 
believes,  sat  on  a  man  and  smothered  him,  and  to  Mr. 
de  Lange,  who  tries  the  very  dangerous  experiment  of 
taking  a  purely  farcical  figure  (an  Italian  waiter  dis- 
guised as  a  prince),  and  making  a  realistic  character- 
study  of  him.  However,  the  result  justifies  the  attempt ; 
and  Alberto  da  Bologna  is  another  of  Mr.  de  Lange's 
successes. 

"Betsy"  has  been  revived  at  the  Criterion  to  give 
Mr.  Wyndham  a  holiday.  I  hope  he  will  enjoy  it  at 
least  as  much  as  I  enjoyed  "Betsy,"  which,  though 
funny,  is  somewhat  too  pre-Ibsenite  for  my  taste. 

The  afternoon  performances  of  "  Love  in  Idleness" 
at  Terry's,  now  begin  with  Mrs.  Oscar  Beringer's  adap- 
tation of  "  Boots  at  the  Holly  Tree  Inn,"  in  which 
Master  Stewart  Dawson,  late  of  "Little  Eyolf,"  and 
Miss  Valli  Valli  play  the  tiny  elopers.  It  is  very 
prettily  done,  and  just  the  sort  of  piece  that  old  people 
like.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Bank  Rate  remains  at  4  per  cent.,  and  we  see 
nothing  to  point  to  an  early  change  in  either  direc- 
tion. All  the  changes  disclosed  in  the  weekly  return 
were  of  a  quite  normal  character,  and  the  increase  in 
the  Reserve  is  only  ,£227,000. 

We  are  just  entering  on  the  New  Year  and  we  are  all 
wondering  what  it  will  bring  forth  in  the  financial 
world.  On  the  whole,  the  indications  are  favourable, 
but  there  are  some  tangled  skeins  to  unravel  before 
we  get  a  fair  start.  Take  first  the  question  of  the  value 
of  money.  After  an  unprecedented  period  of  abnormal 
cheapness,  with  the  Bank  Rate  at  the  extreme  minimum 
sanctioned  by  tradition,  rates  have  mounted  up  very 
rapidly.  The  comparative  scarcity  during  the  past 
week  or  two  has  been  specially  in  evidence,  but  to  that 
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fact  we  do  not  attach  the  slightest  importance.  It  is 
as  much  a  feature  of  the  season  as  is  Christmas.  But, 
while  Christmas  comes  only  once  a  year,  it  is  twice  a 
year  that  the  banks  draw  in  their  advances  in  order  to 
make  a  good  showing  in  their  balance  sheets.  Normal 
conditions  in  the  Money  Market  will  be  restored  with 
the  turn  of  the  year,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  rates 
do  not  then  show  a  falling  off  to  some  extent. 

Amongst  the  other  matters  to  be  settled  before  confi- 
dence can  be  re-established  in  the  Stock  Markets  gene- 
rally are  the  Turkish  question,  the  Egyptian  question, 
the  Tariff  question  in  the  United  States,  the  Cuban 
question,  our  little  difficulty  with  Venezuela,  the  rising 
in  British  Bechuanaland,  our  relations  with  the  Trans- 
vaal Government,  the  future  administration  of  Rhodesia, 
the  Labour  problem  in  Westralia,  and  the  arrival  at 
some  definite  and  reliable  information  as  to  what  is  the 
actual  position  of  the  Australian  banks,  upon  which 
depend  to  such  a  great  extent  the  course  of  Australian 
trade  and  the  credit  of  Australian  Colonies. 

The  year  has  ended  on  the  Stock  Exchange  with  a 
distinctly  cheerful  tone  all  round,  the  only  department 
which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  being 
American  Rails,  which  have  reacted  somewhat.  There 
is  a  prevailing  impression  that  1897  will  witness  a 
better  state  of  affairs  than  that  which  we  have  of  late 
become  accustomed  to  regard  as  normal.  Not  only 
are  improvements  shown  in  prices,  but  business  has 
been  fairly  brisk. 

There  is  coming  very  prominently  to  the  front  a  grave 
scandal  created  by  the  action  of  a  certain  class  of 
Companies  in  holding  their  meetings  during  the  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year  holidays.  The  directors  can,  of 
course,  choose  their  own  dates  for  complying  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Companies  Act  of  1862,  which  pre- 
scribes that  "  A  general  meeting  of  every  Company 
under  this  Act  shall  be  held  once  at  least  in  every 
year."  We  do  not  like  to  see  in  diaries  of  meetings 
published  by  our  dailv  contemporaries  such  facts  as 
that  on  Monday  last  more  than  40  meetings  of  trading 
and  mining  companies  were  held  ;  that  on  Tuesday  the 
number  was  considerably  exceeded  ;  that  on  Wednesday 
the  number  was  about  50  ;  whilst  on  Thursday  it  was 
about  40.  In  some  of  these  cases  there  may  be  ade- 
quate reasons,  but  they  are  not  obvious,  and  we  think 
directors  might  with  advantage  to  the  interests  of 
their  shareholders,  and  also  to  their  own  reputation, show 
more  energy  in  pushing  matters  forward,  so  as  to  let 
meetings  be  held  on  dates  at  which  a  fair  attendance  of 
shareholders  may  be  expected. 

A  glaring  instance  is  that  of  the  New  Chum  Gold 
Mines,  Limited,  which  came  into  existence  on  26  January, 
1895,  anc*  wnose  first  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  the  chief  business  being  a  discussion  of  a 
scheme  of  reconstruction  !  The  resolutions  to  that 
effect  were  passed,  but  the  occasion  was  surely  one  on 
which  the  fullest  opportunities  ought  to  have  been 
given  by  the  directors  to  the  shareholders  to  hear 
what  could  be  said  in  explanation  and  justification 
of  this  extraordinary  state  of  affairs.  On  18  May 
last  the  manager  at  Bendigo  stated  that  he  intended 
"  opening  out  East  in  three  weeks'  time."  This,  it 
was  said,  would  enable  the  manager  to  maintain 
continuous  crushings  of  high-grade  ore,  and  the  reef 
would  prove  much  richer  as  depth  is  attained.  In- 
stead of  continuous  crushings,  it  seems  that  the  high- 
grade  ore  has  evaded  their  grasp  and  that  more  money 
is  now  required  to  experiment  in  the  sinking  of  another 
shaft.  The  Bendigo  district  may  be  a  very  rich  one, 
but  we  do  not  think  much  of  the  sample  brought  over 
for  British  consumption,  and  one  remark  made  by  the 
managing  director  at  the  meeting  could  hardly  be 
calculated  to  inspire  shareholders  with  confidence  in 
Bendigo  enterprises.  He  gave  an  illustration  of  the 
shareholders  of  a  company  on  that  field  having  paid 
calls  for  twenty  years  before  getting  any  return  out  of 
the  mine.  An  elderly  gentleman  present  expressed 
himself  as  being  very  dubious  whether  it  was  worth  his 
while  to  join  the  reconstruction,  as  he  had  little  hope  of 
adding  that  number  of  years  to  his  life. 


The  best  section  in  the  House  at  present  is  the  Home 
Railway  Market.  There  are  not  yet  forthcoming  any 
specific  forecasts  of  the  dividends,  but  it  goes  without 
saying  that  they  will  be  much  better  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1895.  Another  series  of  bumper 
traffic  returns  this  week  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  market, 
which  seems  distinctly  on  the  up-grade.  Since  we  last 
wrote  on  this  matter,  Chathams  have  had  a,  further 
improvement;  but  even  now  they  have  not  recovered 
the  full  extent  of  the  fall  occasioned  by  the  ridiculous 
canard  about  Cook's  tourists.  Last  week  we  referred  to 
the  growing  demand  for  Hull  and  Barnsley  Ordinary,  the 
price  of  which  was  then  43^.  It  has  since  been  as  high  as 
45,  and  closed  on  Thursday  at  44^.  No  special  news  has 
transpired,  but  there  appears  to  be  something  behind 
the  movement  besides  the  continued  good  traffic  returns. 
Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  traffic  in- 
creases of  the  representative  lines  for  the  twenty-six 
weeks  which  complete  the  half-year.  The  figures  are 
satisfactory  enough,  and  we  presume  that,  as  usual, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  underestimated — 

Aggregate  traffic  increase 
fcr  twenty-six  weeks 


£ 

Great  Eastern   96,501 

Great  Northern    9', 537 

Great  Western    132,240 

Hull  and  Barnsley   i-5,95o 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire    70,825 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast    .  >5,°59 

London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  .'   2°,7f>3 

London  and  North-Western    207,585 

London  and  South- Western   55,458 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire    25,°30 

Midland   168,929 

North-Eastern    163,582 

South-Eastern    28,399 


In  the  Westralian  Market  the  tone  has  been  very 
much  harder  all  through  the  week  ;  but,  as  before,  the 
support  is  principally  due  to  Colonial  buying.  Hitherto 
the  demand  has  chiefly  been  for  the  higher-priced,  shares, 
but  it  is  now  extending  to  the  cheaper  ones,  and,  in 
some  measure,  home  buying  is  beginning  to  set  in  and 
to  show  its  effect  on  prices.  Substantial  gains  are 
recorded  in  very  many  cases.  Hannan's  Brownhill  has 
been  up  to  7,  has  reacted  to  6,  but  has  now  recovered 
to  6|.  On  the  week,  Great  Boulders  are  £1  better. 
This  Company  is  going  to  increase  its  stamping  power, 
and  a  considerable  augmentation  is  expected  in  conse- 
quence. A  still  more  important  gain  is  £2  during  the 
week  in  Ivanhoe,  which  we  have  more  than  once  referred 
to  in  favourable  terms.  A  share  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  very  well  known  is  Croesus  South  United,  which 
a  week  ago  was  quoted  \,  and  stood  on  Thursday  at  i.yS. 
The  only  notable  exception  to  the  generally  good  tone 
in  Westralians  is  Hit  or  Miss,  on  the  very  unsatisfactory 
report  by  the  experts  appointed  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  property.  The  shares  have  fallen  as.  low 
as  7.r.  6d.,  but  have  now  rallied  to  10s.  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  that  they  were  quoted  at  -£2  12s.  6d. 

There  is,  as  yet,  no  great  volume  of  business  in  the 
Kaffir  Market,  but  the  tone  is  improving.  There  is  now 
nothing  of  a  threatening  character  hanging  over  the 
market,  unless,  perhaps,  the  impending  inquiry  into  the 
genesis  of  the  Jameson  Raid.  Chartered  shares  in 
the  meantime  keep  firm,  and  have  risen  to  2}^. 

Indian  Mines  show  no  sign  of  falling  off  in  quota- 
tions. The  present  week  has  again  witnessed  a  general 
rise,  and  the  best  feature  of  the  movement  is  that  it 
is  mainly  caused  by  investment  buying.  The  settle- 
ment this  week  brought  out  the  fact  very  clearly,  as  it 
disclosed  a  rather  short  supply  of  stock  for  delivery, 
and  the  contango  rates  fell  away  from  their  normal 
level.  Such  buying  has  been  chiefly  in  Champion  Reef 
shares,  but  has  not  by  any  means  been  confined  to 
these.  In  ordinary  circumstances  it  costs  from  Sd.  to 
gd.  per  share  to  carry  these  over.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion the  rate  fell  away  to  3^.  We  are  still  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  precise  reason  for  the  buying  of  Coromandels ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  week  they  have  risen  from  2 ^  to 
2$,  and,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  there  is  evidently 
something  brewing.  The  shareholders'  meeting  is  to 
be  held  about  the  end  of  the  present  month  ;  and  some 
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fresh  developments  are  expected  to  be  then  announced. 
Their  actual  nature  is  still  kept  very  quiet ;  and  the 
suggested  explanation  which  we  threw  out  last  week 
we  are  still  unable  to  describe  as  more  than  surmise. 
But,  nous  verrons. 

Amongst  the  minor  features  of  interest  during  the 
week  has  been  the  demand  that  has  suddenly  sprung 
up  for  Rosbach  Mineral  Water  shares.  A  few  days 
ago  they  were  quoted  nominally  $s.,  but  there  were 
no  buyers  about  at  that  or  any  other  price.  Now 
they  have  jumped  up  to  135.  yd.  No  particular  reason 
is  known  in  the  Market,  unless  there  be  anything  in  the 
suggestion,  half  seriously  thrown  out,  that  Rosbach 
has  been  found  to  be  a  suitable  medium  for  mixing  with 
Bovril — in  the  financial  sense,  of  course. 

The  directors  of  the  East  Rand  Proprietary  Company 
have  decided  to  abandon  their  original  proposal  for  an 
increase  of  the  capital,  and  to  substitute  a  loan,  for 
which  arrangements  have  been  made  to  the  amount  of 
,£30,000  for  one  year  at  6  per  cent.,  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  of  the  whole  of  the  assets  of  the  Company, 
the  lenders  at  the  same  time  undertaking  to  guarantee 
the  issue  of  ,£150,000  6  per  cent,  first  mortgage  deben- 
tures to  the  Angelo  Gold  Mines,  and  £100,000  of 
6  percent,  first  mortgage  debentures  to  the  Driefontein, 
repayable  in  two  years,  and  secured  on  the  whole  of 
the  assets  of  these  companies.  There  are  many  other 
somewhat  complicated  provisions  in  this  modified 
scheme,  but  into  these  we  need  not  enter  at  present. 
The  main  feature  is  the  abandonment  of  the  proposal 
for  an  increase  of  capital  and  the  substitution  of  a  loan, 
a  step  which  we  think  is  a  distinct  improvement  upon 
the  original  idea. 

There  is  arising  a  fair  demand  for  Mexican  Railway 
stocks.  The  traffics  are  looking  well,  but  the  move- 
ment seems  to  have  something  behind  it  besides  that. 
The  rumour  is  that  coal  has  been  discovered  some- 
where in  close  proximity  to  the  Company's  line  ;  but 
we  have  not  yet  heard  any  confirmation  of  the  report. 
It  may  have  originated  in  the  mind  of  somebody  who 
had  been  a  successful  speculator  in  Kent  Coalfields, 
and  who  did  not  see  any  reason  why  the  Mexican  Rail- 
way should  not  have  a  boom  as  well  as  the  South- 
Eastern. 

The  outlook  for  shareholders  and  creditors  in  the 
Queensland  National  Bank  is  a  gloomy  one.  The  text 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  ascertain 
the  position  of  affairs  has  now  been  received  on  this 
side,  and  the  disclosures  are  of  a  most  disastrous  nature. 
The  Commissioners  have  formulated  a  scheme,  recom- 
mending that  the  private  holders  of  deferred  deposit 
receipts  should  take  the  place  of  the  shareholders  as 
proprietors  of  the  Bank.  The  capital  is  all  gone ;  but 
there  is  a  liability  of  £2  per  share,  equal  to  a  total  of 
£"320,000.  If  the  shareholders  will  surrender  what 
may  be  termed  their  equity  of  redemption  to  the  de- 
positors, in  consideration  of  being  relieved  of  this 
liability,  the  Commissioners  recommend  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  depositors  to  grant  the  release.  The 
Government  is  a  creditor  to  the  extent  of  over  three 
million  pounds,  and  the  suggestion  is  that,  as  the  new 
proprietary's  principal  and  generous  creditor,  it  should 
accept  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  consent  to  an  extension 
of  dates  of  repayment.  In  view  of  the  Government 
debt  being  preferential,  the  other  creditors  find  them- 
selves in  a  very  helpless  position  ;  and,  as  it  is  quite 
clear  that  liquidation  would  mean  practically  next  to 
nothing  for  them,  it  appears  that  the  acceptance  of  such 
a  scheme  as  that  formulated  is  the  only  course  they 
can  adopt.  With  regard  to  the  shareholders,  we  should 
imagine  they  will  only  be  too  glad  to  relinquish  their 
interest  in  the  concern  on  being  relieved  from  the  un- 
called liability  of  £2  per  share.  It  will  do  infinite  harm 
to  the  Colony,  as,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
deposit  money  from  this  country  found  its  way  into 
the  bank,  owing  to  its  close  association  with  the 
Government. 

The  boom  in  Kent  Coal  Fields  appears  to  have  spent 
itself.     Since  we  last  wrote  they  have  had  another 


spurt,  but  now  they  appear  to  be  on  the  down  grade, 
and  there  has  been  some  rather  significant  bear  selling 
by  certain  shrewd  people  who  ought  to  know  what  they 
are  about.  We  fancy  that  anybody  who  has  shares  to 
sell  might  do  worse  than  take  advantage  of  the  current 
quotation  of  3§. 

A  very  fine  specimen  of  company  reports  has  just 
been  submitted  to  us.  It  is  that  of  C.  A.  Sewell, 
Limited.  The  directors  commence  by  observing  that 
the  results  of  the  first  year's  trading  are  not  as  they 
would  have  wished,  but  they  "are  confident  that  the 
future  will  justify  the  expectations  of  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  forming  this  old-established  business 
into  a  company."  This  is  all  very  well  ;  but  are 
they  confident  that  the  future  will  justify  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  people  who  were  instrumental 
in  the  sense  of  becoming  shareholders  ?  Then, 
again,  "The  bulk  of  the  expenses  in  connexion 
with  the  formation  of  the  Company,  which  are  charged 
in  this  year's  accounts,  will  not  recur,  and  that  sum 
alone  will  go  a  long  way  towards  producing  a  dividend 
on  the  share  capital  of  the  Company."  These  ex- 
penses, then,  must  have  been  pretty  heavy.  With  an 
issued  capital  of  £36,065,  including  debentures,  the 
loss  for  the  year  is  £1,583,  so  that  the  non-recurrence 
of  formation  expenses  would  be  to  transform  this  loss 
into  a  profit  of  £1,800,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  payment 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  total  capital.  But  the  gem  of  the 
document  is  the  certificate  of  the  auditor,  Mr.  Flaxman 
Haydon,  C.A.  It  is  perfectly  in  order,  but  not  on 
that  account  any  less  humorous.  Mr.  Haydon  cer- 
tifies that  the  accounts  correctly  represent  the  position 
of  the  Company,  "  subject  to  unascertained  contingent 
liability  for  costs  upon  pending  litigation,  and  provision 
for  depreciation,  and  the  proper  apportionment  of  the 
purchase  price."  In  plain  English,  the  certificate,  so 
far  as  the  shareholders  are  concerned,  is  to  the  effect 
that,  if  the  accounts  are  correct  they  are  not  incorrect, 
but  that  if  they  do  not  correctly  represent  the  position 
of  the  Company  then  they  must  be  wrong. 

We  understand  that  a  company  has  been  formed  to 
obtain  the  sole  rights  of  manufacturing  and  dealing  in 
"  Westphalite"  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. 
"  Westphalite  "  is  said  to  be  the  cheapest  and  safest  of 
the  explosives  used  in  coal  mines  ;  and,  as  the  recent 
order  from  the  Home  Office  has  made  the  use  of  gun- 
powder and  other  well-known  explosives  impossible, 
there  is  an  increased  demand  for  all  safety  explosives, 
by  which  the  new  Company  (if  "Westphalite"  is  all 
that  it  is  said  to  be)  should  largely  benefit.  If  the 
capital  is  not  too  large,  and  from  what  we  hear  it  is 
likely  to  be  quite  moderate,  investment  in  "West- 
phalite "  will  probably  prove  lucrative. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE   GREYLINGSTAOT    GOLD    MINING    AND  EXPLO- 
RATION COMPANY,  LIMITED.— Capital,  ^150,000. 

To  issue  a  mining  company  during  the  expiring  days 
of  1896  is  to  court  disaster  so  far  as  public  subscrip- 
tions are  concerned.  It  is  very  nice  to  put  at  the  head 
of  the  prospectus  that  the  cash  portion  of  the  purchase 
price — no  less  than  £30,000,  by  the  way — in  addition  to 
£30,000  of  the  £50,000  working  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany, has  been  guaranteed  ;  but  by  whom  ?  men  of  sub- 
stance or  of  straw  ?  In  any  event,  we  have  little  doubt 
but  that  the  underwriters  will  have  to  take  up  their 
guarantee.  The  Company  is  formed  to  acquire  and 
work  two  blocks  of  58  and  38  claims  respectively,  with 
mill  site  and  water  right,  situated  on  the  proclaimed 
farm  Roodepoort,  in  the  Greylingstadt  district,  Heidel- 
berg, South  African  Republic.  The  property  is  about 
128  acres  in  extent.  A  curious  item  in  the  prospectus 
is  the  announcement  that  the  directors  have  agreed  to 
act  for  not  less  than  three  years.  If  the  Company 
should  become  a  successful  one,  we  have  no  doubt  they 
would  act  for  thirty  ;  but  why  put  it  in  the  prospectus  ? 
The  capital  of  the  Company  is  £150,000,  and  the  pur- 
chase price  is  £80,000,  payable  as  to  £30,000  in  cash, 
and  £50,000  in  shares.  £625  per  acre  is  not  a  bad 
price  for  an  undeveloped  property.    We  wonder  at  what 
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price  per  acre  the  original  vendor  purchased.  We  notice 
that  Sir  J.  Somers  Vine,  C.M.G.,  is  the  Deputy-Chair- 
man of  the  Company.  We  trust  he  will  be  more  fortu- 
nate in  his  new  directorship  than  he  was  on  the  recent 
occasion  when  the  Company  of  which  he  was  announced 
as  a  director  did  not,  we  believe,  go  to  allotment. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Cycles. — Yes.  A  sale  in  Dublin  could  be  arranged  through 
your  London  broker.    We  should  not  sell  Dunlop  Deferred. 

Obax. — Although  notices  of  allotment  appeared  in  the 
papers,  we  happen  to  know  that  the  application  money  was 
all  returned. 

S.  H.  C.  (Luton). — We  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  the 
concern.  There  is  no  market  in  the  shares,  and  if  you  can 
sell  by  private  treaty,  do  so. 

Harwich. — The  most  doubtful  shares  on  your  list  are  4,  5, 
6,  8,  10,  and  15.    Get  out  at  once. 

A  Widow. — 1.  The  Company  ceased  to  exist  in  1S94.  The 
certificates  are  valueless.  2.  The  Preference  shares  of  a  sound 
industrial  undertaking  would  suit  your  purpose. 

B.  H.  (Leeds). — Messrs.  Fox  &  Bousfield  and  Foster  & 
Cranfield,  of  London,  hold  periodical  sales  of  unquoted  secu- 
rities. 

Doubtful. — A  very  fair  selection  of  investments  of  the 
second  class,  if  you  distribute  your  risk  over  the  lot. 

S.  C.  R. — Hold  in  the  meantime,  as  the  Indian  Mining 
Market  looks  like  going  better  ;  but  we  have  little  faith  in  the 
ultimate  prospects  of  either  company.  Seize  any  chance  of 
selling  at  an  improvement  on  present  prices. 

Tariff. — We  are  not  in  Mr.  McKinley's  confidence,  but  we 
do  not  think  he  would  run  the  risk  of  paralysing  trade  by  any 
such  drastic  measures  as  you  suggest. 

B.  of  R. — We  should  recommend  you  to  sell  and  secure 
profits.  Heriots  or  Crowns  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  invest- 
ment in  the  market. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MESSRS.    LEWIS   &   LEWIS    IN  THEIR 
FAVOURITE  ROLE. 

Ely  Place,  Holborx,  E.C.,  30  December,  1896. 

SIR, — We  are  instructed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  to 
commence  an  action  against  you  for  libel  in 
respect  of  the  defamatory  statements  contained  in  your 
issue  of  the  26th  inst.  signed  "  Walter  Sickert." 

Mr.  Pennell  feels  that  these  charges  made  against 
him  in  his  professional  capacity  are  grave,  and  he  feels 
it  necessary  and  [sic!)  now  that  you  have  given  such 
large  publicity  to  them  to  give  equal  publicity  to  their 
falsity.  We  are,  yours  obediently, 

Lewis  &  Lewis. 

The  Proprietor, 

The  "  Saturday  Review." 

This  letter  was  received  on  Thursday,  31  December, 
and  has  elicited  the  following  reply  : — 
"The  Saturday  Review," 

38  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

31  December,  1896. 

Gentlemen, — Your  letter  of  30  December  has  reached 
me.  You  speak  of  "defamatory  statements"  about 
Mr.  Joseph  Pennell.  I  have  re-read  the  article  you 
mention,  and  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  the  art-critic,  can  object  to  such 
fair  and  moderate  criticism  as  Mr.  Sickert  has  used. 
The  only  accusation  that  Mr.  Sickert  brings  against 
Mr.  Pennell  that  I  can  see  is  "  looseness  of  statement," 
and  that  seems  to  be  slight  ground  on  which  to  base 
even  the  threat  of  a  libel  action. 

"  Looseness  of  statement,"  then,  seems  to  Mr.  Pennell 
a  "grave  charge,"  "the  falsity"  of  which  requires 
demonstration.  Well,  "looseness  of  statement "  may 
be  a  sin  in  a  literary  artist,  a  crime  even  in  the  eyes 
of  a  litigious  solicitor  ;  but  in  a  journalist,  and  above 
all  in  an  art-critic,  'tis  almost  a  virtue,  so  often  is  it  a 
necessity. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Pennell  insists  upon  finding  out 
something  about  the  canons  of  criticism  in  matters  of 
art.  and  prefers  instruction  at  the  hands  of  an  English 
jury,  my  solicitors  are  Messrs.  Clinton  &  Co.,  of 
59  Chancery  Lane.— I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

Ekank  Harris. 
To  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Lewis,  Solicitors, 
Ely  Place,  Holborn,  E.C. 


LONDON  RATEPAYERS  AND  THE  WATER 
COMPANIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
High  Elms,  Farnijorough,  R.S.O.,  Kent, 

24  December,  1896. 
Sir, — In  a  short  paragraph  on  the  London  Water 
Question  you  observe  that,  though  you  do  not  consider 
that  my  arguments  have  been  met,  the  London  rate- 
payers seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  buy  up  the 
Water  Companies.  May  I,  however,  point  out  that  the 
resolution  authorizing  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
deposit  the  Bills  was  only  carried  in  the  London  County 
Council  by  seven  votes  ? — I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Lubbock. 

"  DR.  CONAN  DOYLE'S  LATEST  CASE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Sir, — I  observe  that  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  differs  very 
widely  from  me  in  his  conception  of  the  dandy  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  The  lists  are  open  to  all, 
and  if  he  wishes  to  depict  a  fop  of  his  own  it  will,  no 
doubt,  meet  with  the  success  which  it  deserves.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  space  to 
point  out  some  of  the  historical  and  social  errors  which 
appear  in  his  short  article. 

Mr.  Beerbohm  is  severe  because  I  do  not  describe 
the  younger  Pitt.  There  was  no  reason  why  I  should 
describe  him,  as  he  does  not — save  for  a  reference  in 
conversation — appear  in  the  book.  But,  in  order  to 
show  me  how  it  should  have  been  done,  Mr.  Beerbohm 
quotes  what  he  describes  as  the  well-known  description 
by  Thackeray.  It  is  a  well-known  description — but  it 
is  evidently  not  a  well-known  one  to  Mr.  Beerbohm, 
for  it  does  not  refer  to  the  person  of  whom  he  is  talking 
at  all.  "An  awful  figure  in  a  chair,"  says  Thackeray. 
"  A  livid  face  .  .  .  powdered  wig  ...  a  Roman  nose. 
There  he  is  !  There  is  the  great  Commoner."  How 
could  any  one  imagine  that  this  was  the  younger  Pitt, 
who  probably  never  rode  in  a  chair  or  wore  a  wig  in 
his  life — and  who  certainly  never  had  a  Roman  nose  ! 
The  description  is  of  Pitt's  father,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Chatham.  It  may  be  a  venial  offence  to  confound  the 
one  Pitt  with  the  other,  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
failure  to  recognize  the  internal  evidence  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  quotation  itself?  I  trust  that  Mr.  Beer- 
bohm will  "  scatter  no  more  paper  floweis  "  about  that 
epoch  until  he  has  read  something  more  reliable  than 
D'Aurevilly's  lively  but  inaccurate  essay. 

Mr.  Beerbohm  is  contemptuous  because  a  fop  has 
been  described  in  the  text  as  standing  with  his  thumb 
in  his  armpit.  He  also  alludes  to  Brummell  in  terms 
which  suggest  that  he  knows  something  of  him.  If  so, 
he  must  know  that  this  was  one  of  the  Beau's  charac- 
teristic attitudes.  Contemporary  sketches  depict  him 
in  it.  The  student  can  refer  to  one  of  them  in  the 
frontispiece  of  the  second  volume  of  Gronow's  Memoirs. 
There  the  Beau  stands,  thumb  in  armpit,  in  this  impos- 
sible attitude  for  a  fop. 

Mr.  Beerbohm  then  alludes  to  "the  old  exploded 
fable  "  that  the  "  Regent  was  warned  off  the  Turf."  After 
the  foregoing  specimens  of  Mr.  Beerbohm's  historical 
accuracy,  it  will  take  more  than  his  mere  assertion  to 
establish  that  this  is  a  fable.  He  cannot  ever,  state 
the  case  without  blundering,  for  it  was  in  1791 — twenty 
years  before  George  became  Regent — that  the  incident 
occurred.  It  is  true  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not 
warned  off  by  name — this  would  have  been  too  daring 
even  for  the  autocrats  of  the  Jockey  Club — but  his 
jockey,  Sam  Chifney,  was  suspended,  which  answered 
the  same  purpose.  Chifney's  own  account  of  the  matter 
will  be  found  in  the  little  pamphlet  by  him  called 
"  Genius  Genuine." 

Mr.  Beerbohm  denies  that  the  Prince  had  an  upturned 
nose.  He  must  settle  that  with  Mr.  Lawrence  the 
painter,  who  has  depicted  him  with  one.  Mr.  Beer- 
bohm in  commenting  upon  my  picture  of  the  times 
implies  that,  though  I  may  have  the  facts,  I  have  not 
caught  the  spirit.  I  cannot  say  the  converse  of  him, 
but,  at  least,  I  can  assure  him  that  he  is  very  far  from 
having  caught  the  facts.  He  may  be  upon  safe  ground 
when  he  refers  to  my  bedside  manner  and  gold-rimmed 
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glasses,  but  he  is  very  ignorant  of  the  period  about 
which  he  writes. — Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Sir, — This  letter  bears  traces  of  suppressed  emotion 
and  a  feverish  haste.  Does  the  Doctor  really  suppose 
that  I  had  confused  the  two  Pitts?  Apart  from  any 
special  reading  I  may  have  done  for  my  own  pleasure, 
I  am  far  too  fresh  from  school  to  have  forgotten  which 
was  called  the  Great  Commoner  and  which  moved  in 
the  politics  of  the  Regency.  The  Doctor's  description 
of  the  latter,  looking  out  of  a  barouche,  was  obviously 
inspired  by  Thackeray's  fine  description  of  the  former, 
looking  out  of  a  Sedan  chair.  In  comparing  the  two 
passages,  I  merely  suggested  that  the  Doctor  had  made 
a  very  feeble  plagiarism,  nor  did  there  seem  any  need 
to  assure  my  readers  that  the  father  was  not  his  own 
son.  The  terrible  phrase,  "  one  thumb  in  the  armpit," 
were  applicable  perhaps  to  Mr.  Bumble,  but  not  to 
Mr.  Brummell.  Count  D'Orsay  wore  a  large  hat,  but 
we  should  hesitate  to  call  it  "  a  topper  jammed  on  to 
his  nose."  If  the  Doctor  cannot  understand  that,  I  am 
very  sorry.  Facts  are  easier  than  style,  and  I  am  glad 
the  Doctor  has  admitted  that  the  Regent — one  may 
speak,  generally,  of  the  Regent — was  not  warned  off 
the  Turf.  But  I  cannot  accept  his  contention  that  a 
dishonest  jockey  must  needs  be  the  servant  of  a  dis- 
honest master.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  never  was  a 
shadow  of  evidence  that  George  behaved  dishonourably 
in  the  Chifney  affair,  and  I  think  that  no  one,  not  even 
a  dead  king,  should  be  slandered  for  the  sake  of  a 
trumpery  effect  in  fiction.  I  have  seen  many  pictures 
of  George,  by  Lawrence  and  others.  He  had,  of 
course,  the  regular  Hanoverian  nose,  arched  and 
drooping.  Lastly,  I  may  point  out  that  D'Aurevilly's 
"  Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummel,"  being  a 
work  split  up  into  twelve  chapters,  is  not  an  essay,  and 
that  it  is  not,  and  was  not  meant  to  be,  in  the  least 
lively.    "Physician,  heal  thyself!" — Yours,  &c. 

Max  Beerbohm. 

BEETROOT  AND  BOUNTIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  27  December,  1896. 

Sir, — As  I  received  the  thanks  of  the  West  Indian 
Press,  and  notably  the  Press  of  Barbados,  Dominica, 
and  Antigua,  for  my  endeavours  last  year  to  induce  the 
London  journals  to  take  up  the  subject  of  Her  Majesty's 
neglected  West  Indian  possessions,  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted,  on  the  eve  of  the  departure  for  the  West 
Indies  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, to  make  a  few  remarks  which  the  public  here  and 
in  the  West  Indies  will  not  fail  to  appreciate.  It  is 
evident  that  the  powerful  and  enlightened  Administra- 
tion at  present  in  office  do  not  see  their  way  to  foster 
artificially  the  sugar  industry  by  protective  duties  or 
by  bounties  as  against  France,  Germany  and  Austria. 

My  visit  last  year  to  the  West  Indies  convinced  me  of 
three  things  : — 

1.  The  administration  of  the  different  islands  is 
ridiculously  expensive,  and  this  expense  is  unnecessary 
and  unjustifiable  in  view  of  the  ruined  condition  of  these 
possessions. 

2.  The  Government  of  these  islands  is  superlatively 
bad,  and  the  magistracy  is  corrupt  and  rotten.  The 
administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  law  is  open  to 
great  improvements. 

3.  No  attempts  were  being  made  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  or  to  assist  the 
suffering  colonists  in  any  way. 

The  situation  is  changed.  We  have  now  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  office,  who  has  decided  upon  sending 
out  to  the  West  Indies  a  Commission  already  appointed. 
It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  what  industries  can  best  take 
the  place  of  the  sugar  industry,  and  whether  the  sugar 
industry  can  be  worked  without  loss  by  the  introduction 
of  improved  machinery  ;  and,  further,  to  see  what 
economies  can  be  introduced  into  the  Administration  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands. 

I  had  not  been  last  year  one  week  amongst  these 


islands  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
future  saviours  of  the  West  Indies  are  Messrs.  Cook 
and  Messrs.  Gaze.  The  editor  of  "  The  Dominican  " 
at  once  placed  the  columns  of  his  paper  at  my  dis- 
position to  advocate  those  views,  and  they  cannot  be 
too  often  advocated. 

The  West  Indies  in  the  winter  months — December, 
January,  February,  March — are  the  finest  cruising  and 
yachting  grounds  in  the  world,  with  perpetual  summer 
during  these  months  ;  and  what  is  really  required  is  a 
service  of  steamers,  starting,  say,  from  Barbados  for 
tourist  purposes  during  these  months.  The  West 
Indian  mail  steamers  and  other  lines  will  suffice  to 
convey  tourists  as  far  as  Barbados  ;  but  a  special 
service  of  steamers  for  cruising  and  yachting  purposes 
is  required  out  in  the  West  Indies  when  once  the 
demand  is  created  for  this  special  service. — I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  Charles  Heneage. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bangalore,  7  December,  1896. 

Sir,- — In  your  issue  of  7  November  last  you  refer 
to  the  exceeding  importance  of  "Technical  Edu- 
cation "  for  securing  England's  industrial  supremacy, 
and  state  that  the  subject  is  now  only  beginning  to 
occupy  a  considerable  share  of  public  attention.  Perhaps 
the  following  quotation  from  Adam  Smith  may,  there- 
fore, be  of  interest  at  present,  as  it  shows  the  subject 
was  considered  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  more 
than  a  century  ago  by  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
his  age,  who  evidently  did  not  consider  that  either 
"sound  money"  or  the  "gold  standard"  of  the 
"Times"  had  anything  whatever  to  do  in  maintaining 
any  nation's  supremacy  in  the  industries  of  the  world. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  Adam 
Smith  says  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  annual 
labour  of  every  nation  is  regulated  by  two  different 
circumstances — viz.  "First,  by  the  skill,  dexterity  and 
judgment  with  which  its  labour  is  generally  applied  ; 
and  Secondly,  by  the  proportion  between  the  number  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  useful  labour  and  that  of 
those  who  are  not  so  employed.  Whatever  be  the  soil, 
climate,  or  extent  of  territory  of  any  particular  nation, 
the  abundance  or  scantiness  of  its  annual  supply  must, 
in  that  particular  situation,  depend  upon  those  two  cir- 
cu?nstances. 

"The  abundance  or  scantiness  of  this  supply,  too, 
seems  to  depend  more  upon  the  former  of  these  circum- 
stances (skill,  dexterity  and  judgment  in  the  application 
of  its  labour)  than  upon  the  latter." 

As  money  is  a  mere  convenient  medium  of  exchange, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  Adam  Smith  did  not  consider  it 
a  matter  of  any  importance  in  increasing  the  produce  of 
the  labour  of  any  nation,  and  the  "Times"  in  so 
loudly  applauding  the  victory  of  the  gold  monopolists 
in  the  United  States  is  again  wrong  in  principle,  for  it 
fails  to  show  that  the  skill,  dexterity,  and  judgment  of 
the  labouring  population  are  at  all  enhanced  by  main- 
taining supreme  power  amongst  the  capitalists  alone, 
so  that  most  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  go  to  them.  If  a 
nation  likes  to  use  a  gold  standard  as  the  most  con- 
venient form  in  which  to  secure  the  products  of  its 
industries,  well  and  good  ;  but  it  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  this  standard  long  unless  it  pays  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  skill,  dexterity  and  judgment  by  which 
alone  its  industries  can  be  most  profitably  carried  on, 
as  Adam  Smith  stated  a  hundred  years  ago  and  all 
experience  clearly  proves. 

India  is  a  case  in  point  ;  for  ages  its  agriculture  has 
had  to  bear  the  costs  of  all  Governments  by  a  system  of 
merely  collecting  land  revenue,  whilst  no  attempts  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  skill,  dexterity  and  judgment 
of  its  labouring  population,  in  this  its  greatest  industry, 
so  that  its  population,  even  now,  work  much  in  the 
same  way  as  they  did  in  Noah's  time,  and  all  attempts 
at  introducing  a  gold  standard  amongst  them  are  a 
dismal  failure,  and  famines  are  always  threatening  the 
country.  Reverse  this  operation,  and  "a gold  standard" 
or  "  sound  money  "  will  soon  come  into  this  country  of 
itself. — Yours  faithfully, 

T.  A.  Fischer  (General  R.E.) 
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REVIEWS. 

MR.  ZANGWILL'S  EGOISM. 

"Without   Prejudice."     By  I.    Zangwill.  London: 

T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 
A /T  R.  ZANGWILL,  seeing  his  book  reviewed  at  some 
-L  *  A  length,  will  understand  at  once  that  he  is  dealing 
with  an  unscrupulous  reviewer.  It  means  that  the 
book  has  been  reviewed  by  a  man  who  has  not  read  it ; 
the  only  alternative,  indeed,  was  not  to  review  it  at  all. 
It  is  a  book  unreadable,  to  a  quite  unprecedented  pitch, 
but  even  on  that  account  it  is  a  book  of  note.  And  a 
book  that  defines  the  small  boy  of  the  streets  as  the 
"scavenger  of  manners" — suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
quite  commonplace  facetiousness — is  entitled  to  notice, 
if  only  on  that  score  alone. 

The  volume,  we  are  told  in  an  introductory  note,  is 
"  exclusively  egoistic,"  and   it   contains  384  pages, 
pretty  closely  printed,  developing,  a  propos  of  a  wide 
range  of  things,  the  theme  of  Mr.   ZangwilPs  ego, 
as  he  perceives  it.     It  is  not  a  very  amiable  ego. 
The  general  effect  is  one  of  aggressive  self-assertion 
on  the  part  of  a  young  man  fatally  enamoured  of 
Heine,    and   exceptionally   deficient   in   his  aesthetic 
sensibilities.    So  many  young  men,  even  without  the 
racial  temptation,  have   lost   themselves  under  the 
spell  of  Heine  !    And  almost  any  one  with  a  fair  stock 
of  nervous  energy  and  indifferent  literary  manners  can 
be  vigorously  self-assertive  in  the  first  person  under 
encouragement.  A  really  original  man  may  occasionally 
find  his  distinctive  method  of  expression  in  the  first 
person  singular,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  any  one  who 
uses  the  first  person  singular  is  really  original.  Mr. 
Zangwill,  however,  not  only  succumbs  to  that  elementary 
fallacy,  but  boasts  of  it.     And  his  apology  for  his 
egoism  is  rather  characteristic.     He  puns  three  times 
between  I  and  eye — "  one-I'd  persons,"  "my  little  I," 
and  "  philosophy  is  all  my  I,"  though  he  overlooks 
his  prototype,  that  beast  in  the  Apocalypse  who  was 
full  of  I's,  both  before  and  behind.    He  pleads  that 
all  written  matter  is  directly  or  indirectly  personal, 
which  is  true  enough,  and  he  argues  that  "the  most 
impersonal   essays   and   poems   are   all   in   a  sense 
egoistic,"   which   is,  of   course,   no  manner    of  ex- 
cuse  for  being   blatantly  egoistic.    "Voices,  voices 
we  want,"  he  writes,  "  not  echoes.   Better  the  mistaken 
voice  of  honest  individuality  than  the  soulless  bleat  of 
the  flock.   There  are  too  many  of  Kipling's  Tomlinsons 
in  the  world,  whose  consciences  are  wholly  composed 
of  on  dits.  ..."    Just  as  though  it  made  thought  in 
any  degree  more  original  simply  to  present  it  in  what 
is  indisputably  the  least  acceptable  manner  !    No  doubt 
Tomlinson  made  abundant  use  of  "I."    He  was  just 
that  kind  of  assimilative  creature.    To  be  really  "  I," 
to  get  to  one's  essential  personality  and  its  way  of 
thinking,  and  to  differentiate  and  define  one's  irrelevant 
moods,  is  a  crowning  feat  of  criticism.    After  that  one 
may  project  the  I,  and  treat  it  artistically,  as  Heine 
iid,  and  as  Mr.  L.  F.  Austin,  for  example,  has  done. 
But  Mr.  Zangwill  has  yet  to  find  himself — which  is  the 
learest  approach  to  a  compliment  I  can  pay  him  on  this 
jccasion. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  personality  of  Mr. 
Zangwill,  as  he  presents  it,  is  his  extraordinary  conceit 
»f  himself.  Heaven  save  young  men  from  modesty  ! 
rot  there  are  limits.  "I  would  advise  my  young 
iterary  friends  to  emblazon  on  their  banner,  Shakspeare 
nd  the  Bible,"  he  writes,  and  the  request  for  the  title 
f  Mr.  Zangwill's  diploma  work  is  inevitable.  And, 
'I  know  I  am  cleverer  than  the  man  in  the  street" — 
leaning  the  thing  as  brag,  and  not  understanding 
nat  there  he  defines  his  limitations.  Are  any  of  us 
leverer  than  the  man  in  the  street?— to  write  smartly 
*  a  peculiarity  one  may  think— not  a  pedestal, 
'here  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  this  kind  of  thing 
•om  Mr.  Zangwill  ;  he  is  one  of  quite  a  number  of 

young  literary  friends,"  young  men  who  have  written 

few  books  and  a  quantity  of  signed  journalism,  and 
stained  to  a  position  of  opportunity.  There  are 
ozens  such — young  men  of  promissory  note,  to  drop 

to  Zangwillese.  The  "  Ghetto  Tragedies  "  were  well 
pne,  "  Flutterduck,"  too,  was    excellent   work,  we 

we  laughed  at  the  "  King  of  the  Schnorrers,"  and  there 


have  been  one  or  two  other  short  stories  since.  And 
what  else  is  there?  Surely  Mr.  Zangwill  caricatures 
his  want  of  humour.  If  only  of  a  sleepless  night,  he 
must,  like  the  rest  of  us,  have  his  saving  doubts.  St. 
Paul,  as  an  acceptable  example,  lacked  Mr.  Zangwill's 
assurance. 

And  a  thing  the  victims  of  Heine  rarely  appreciate  is 
this  :  that  to  be  a  "  laughing  philosopher  " — Mr.  Zang- 
will, by-the-bye,  claims  that  very  title  (p.  21) — one 
must  have  a  philosophy.  There  must  be  a  certain  con- 
sistency even  in  mockery.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Mr.  Zangwill  knows  clearly  what  he  is  mocking  at — a 
fatal  drawback.  And,  secondly,  one  must  have  a  laugh. 
This  book  never  laughs.  There  is  as  much  laughter  in 
Mr.  Zangwill's  essays  as  there  is  in  the  examination- 
paper  of  a  brilliant  examinee.  Instead,  "  Analysis  is 
paralysis,  and  introspection  is  vivisection,  and  culture 
drives  me  mad."  There  fell  a  deep  silence  among  the 
women — "  you  could  have  heard  a  hairpin  drop."  "  '  I 
want  to  ride  bareback  in  the  Row  in  tights  and  spangles 
at  1  p.m.  on  Sundays,'  shrieked  a  soberly  clad  suburban 
lady  who  sported  a  wedding-ring  " — a  rap  at  the  New 
Woman,  you  perceive.  These  things  kill  laughter  as 
surely  as  mediocre  puns.  "  Beauty  begets  man's  love, 
Power  woman's.  At  least,  so  women  tell  me.  But  then 
I  am  not  beautiful."  And  for  the  new  Democritus  at 
his  best  this — "  Portrait-painting  is  a  branch  of  art 
which  demands  recognition." 

And  allied  to  his  excessive  self-confidence  is  another 
feature  of  this  crude  personality,  the  incapacity  to 
eliminate  bad  work.  What  Mr.  Zangwill  writes  is 
surely  good  enough  for  any  one,  Mr.  Zangwill  thinks, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  failure  in  letters.  What 
other  of  us  young  literary  friends  would  have  printed 
that  quip  of  the  hairpin?  Art,  like  Nature,  progresses 
by  selection — a  thing  Mr.  Zangwill  has  said  for  himself 
somewhere,  without  clearly  appreciating  his  meaning, 
it  would  seem.  Mr.  Zangwill  fails  to  progress  because 
he  has  no  selection.  That  is  his  most  urgent  lesson. 
Because,  although  it  is  not  a  thing  that  need  be  insisted 
upon  here  or  anywhere  just  at  present,  there  is  admi- 
rable stuff  in  Mr.  Zangwill.  He  has  industry,  ambition, 
a  fine  memory,  wit,  emotional  force.  But  the  matrix 
of  these  things  !  About  one-eighth  of  the  present  book 
— the  estimate  is  necessarily  only  approximate — is 
matter  of  which  no  one  need  be  ashamed. 

With  a  very  little  use  of  a  blue  pencil,  the  incidental 
sketch  of  Jokai  on  the  upper  half  of  p.  35,  the 
chapter  on  the  abolition  of  money  (the  dialogue  form 
abandoned),  the  story  of  Pater  charged  with  punning, 
the  man  who  got  drunk  on  a  postage  stamp  at  Broad- 
stairs,  the  descriptions  of  Budapest  and  Paris,  would  all 
be  quite  admirable.  That  is  the  exasperation  of  Mr. 
Zangwill :  he  is  always  on  the  verge  of  success.  One 
has  still  to  believe  in  him,  however  reluctant  one  may 
feel.  Yet  the  offence,  the  tawdry  cheapness,  the  silliness 
of  "The  Burden  of  Man,"  the  "Choice  of  Parents" 
(immemorial  wheeze)  and  "the  Penalties  of  Fame  "  is 
rank.  The  book  leaves  one  wondering  whether  Mr. 
Zangwill  is  for  ever  a  clever  fool,  or  whether  he  will  one 
day  live  down  this  egoism  of  his,  and  take  the  place  his 
indisputable  abilities  might  give  him.  A  year  or  two 
ago  I  was  writing  the  same  doubts  about  The  Master. 
And  Mr.  Zangwill  is  no  longfer  exceptionally  young. 

H.  G.  W. 

THE  PHARSALIA. 

"The  Pharsalia  of  Lucan."  Translated  into  Blank 
Verse  by  Edward  Ridley,  Q.C.  London:  Long- 
mans. 1896. 

"  TTEARD  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray"  is  the  motto 
-*-  which  Mr.  Ridley  prefixes  to  his  translation. 
This  vigorous  phrase  most  aptly  characterizes  the  "Phar- 
salia," and  at  once  gives  us  confidence  in  a  translator 
who  has  an  ear  for  the  "  metallic  clangour  "  (to  use  Mr. 
Mackail's  happy  expression)  of  the  sounding  hexameters 
in  which  the  young  rhetorician  uttered  the  trumpet 
notes  of  his  scorn  or  admiration. 

The  "  Pharsalia"  must  always  have  a  unique  interest 
for  students  of  literature,  because  as  a  literary  feat  it  is 
unique.  A  weak  and  base  but  very  clever  young  man, 
who  might  have  been  a  great  poet  if  the  precocious  bud 
of  his  genius  had  not  been  prematurely  forced  into 
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flowerin-  in  the  hothouse  of  schools  of  rhetoric,  who 
imed i  at  encyclopedic  omniscience  and   hardly  pos- 
sessed any  ordered  store  of  knowledge  at  all,  sue 
ceeded  in  producing  a  very  fine  poem  on  a  subject 
in   which   he   had  very   little   interest    hard  y  even 
prejudices.     Yet  the  poem  cannot  be  said I  to  have 
a  hero  unless,  with  Merivale,  we  regard  the  Roman 
Senate  as  a  kind  of  collective  hero.    But  so  splendid 
is  the  rhetorical  skill  that  we  can  do  without  a  hero  and 
can  enjoy  the  torrent-theCycloborus-ot  words  though 
£  every  line  we  feel  the  touch  of  the  fashionable  young 
declarer  who  thrilled  the  town  until  his^rowmg  to 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor,  whose  Mimal- 
Lnean  boom  ngs  »  \bombi  is  the  word  of  Persius)  could 
on Y  ear extorted  applause.    The  question  which  has 
often  been  asked  about  the  "Pharsala"  is  whether  we 
have  in  it  merely  boomings  like  Ne-'s  or  an  epic^oem 
To  Niebuhr  the  poem  was  intolerable,  but  Dante  classes 
Lucan   with    Homer,     Horace,    Ovid,    and  Virgil 
Macaulay  (naturally,  being  one  who  always  mistook 
fletoric  for  poetry)' ranked  him  «  among  ^  mof  ex- 
traordinary men  that  ever  lived,"  and  Shellej  put  him 
n  a  ve  se  with  Sidney  and  Chatterton.  The  translation 
before  us  will  go  far  to  lead  us  to  the  favourable 
answer     The  fine  exordium  of  the  poem,  so  rich  in 
historic  quotations,  is  finely  rendered,  ^nd  an  occasional 
echo  from  English  poetry  gives  an  added  charm  to  a 
reallv  elevated  style.    One  naturally  turns  to  the  mag- 
nificent  piece  of  rhetoric  on  the  grave  of  Pompey 
£^929-962),  so  vigorously  rendered  into  English  prose 
byjebb  in  "  Translations."    We  can  only  give  a  few 

"  Where  the  furthest  sand 
Hangs  on  the  margin  of  the  baffled  deep 
Cabin'd  he  lies  ;  yet  where  the  Roman  name 
Is  known,  and  Empire,  such  m  truth  shall  be 
The  boundless  measure  of  his  resting-place.  .  .  . 
What  mausoleum  were  for  such  a  chiet 
A  fitting  monument  ?    This  paltry  stone 
Records  no  syllable  of  the  lengthy  tale 
Of  honours  :  and  the  name  which  men  have  read 
Upon  the  sacred  temples  of  the  gods  .  .  . 
On  desolate  sands  here  marks  a  lonely  grave 
With  characters  uncouth,  such  as  the  glance 
Of  passing  traveller  or  Roman  guest 
Might  pass  unnoticed."  ft  .  . 

With  this  rendering  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  is 
the  omission  of  rectus  in  the  last  verse  :  in  quod  non 
TgatTdvena  rectus,  "without  stooping,"  the  adjective 
adds  a  fine  touch. 

If  any  one  desires  to  see  how  Lucan  can 
"Conjure  the  wandering  stars  and  make  them  stand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers,' 
let  him  turn  to  the  description  of  the  deaths  from  the 
seroents'  bites  fix.  862-981)  when  Cato's  army  was 
PasS  through  the  Libyan  desert.  The  death-agony 
SSs,  who  trod  on  a  Dipsas,  is  often  quoted  as  an 
instance  of  wild  hyperbole  by  ^  fir£> 

Not  Cato's  sternness  nor  of  his  sacred  charge 
The  honour  could  withhold  him  ;  but  he  dared 
To  dash  his  standard  down,  and  through  the  plains 
Raging  to  seek  for  water  that  might  slake 
The  fatal  venom  thirsting  at  his  heart  ; 
Plunge  him  in  Tanais  in  Rhone  or  Po, 
Pour  on  his  burning  tongue  the  flood  of  Nile, 
Yet  were  the  fire  unquench'd." 

But  is  this  really  more  exaggerated  than  the  cry  ot 
the  dying-  King  John  ? —  . 

«  I  would  my  country's  rivers  took  their  course 
Thro'  this  burnt  bosom  I"  ,. 
Fierce  vigour  there  is  in  the  whole  passage  but  it  is 
vigour,  a!  it  seems  to  us,  controlled  by  art.    But  wl hen 
wf  come  to  the  burial  of  the  victims,  who  swelled  so 
much  that  their  tumuli  rose  to  the  size  of  mountains, 
we  cannot  but  think  of  the  deliberate  rant  of  Hamlet  :- 
"  \nd  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us,  till  our  ground, 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone, 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart !  " 
We  wish  we  could  quote  Pompey  s  dream  (vn.  1-52J, 
or  Cato's  Promethean  boldness  when  he  rate  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Ammon  ix.  659-684).    The}  are 
really  fine  poetry,  not  less  in  the  English  than  in  the 


Latin.  But  we  must  put  before  our  readers  part  of 
the  passage  (vii.  968-992)  in  which  the  banquet  of  the 
carrion  bhdsVnd'bearts^n  the  field  of  Pharsaha  is 
pictured  in  language  which  may  have  _  suggested  to 
Byron  the  strongly  loathsome  passage  in  the  biege 
of  Corinth  "  beginning  j. 

"  And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  neath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival."       _  _ 
The  picture  is  horrible  enough,  but  hardly  so  sickening 
as  that  of  the  modern  poet  : — 

"  The  air  grew  dark  with  vultures  hovering  wings 
Innumerable,  for  every  wood  and  grove 
Sent  forth  its  denizens  ;  on  every  tree 
Dripp'd  from  their  crimson'd  beaks  a  gory  dew. 
Oft  on  the  conquerors  and  their  impious  arms 
Or  purple  rain  of  blood  or  mouldering  flesh 
Fell  from  the  lofty  heaven,  or  limbs  of  men 
From  weary  talons  dropp'd  .  .  .  thus  lay  the  dead 
Scorn'd  bv  the  spoiler  ;  and  the  Roman  host 
By  sun  and  length  of  days  and  rain  from  heaven 
\t  length  was  mingled  with  Emathia  s  plain. 
The  poem-which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  tours  deforce  in  literature can  now 
be  read  and  judged  by  those  who  have  no  Latin,  while 
those  who  have  studied  the  poem  in  the  original  will 
feel  (as  we  have  felt)  that  they  have  come  nearer  to  this 
most  modern  of  ancient  poets  since  they  have  met  him 
in  his  modern  garb. 


THE  HARVEST  OF  THE  SEA. 

«  The  Natural  History  of  the  Marketable  Marine  Fishes 
of  the  British  Islands."     By  J.  T.  Cunningham. 
With  a  Preface  by  E.  Ray  Lankester.    London  . 
Macmillan.  1896. 
T* HIS  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  natural  his- 
1     tory  shelf.     It  is  something  above  and  beyond 
this  :  it  is  the  first  attempt  of  an  officer  of  the  "  Mann 
Biolo-ical  Association"  to  interest  the  public  in  the 
work  of  that  institution,  and  we  shall  be  much  mi 
taken  if  one  result  of  the  wide  circulation  which  a  boo- 
so  excellent  in  get-up  and  so  moderate,  in  price  is  sun 
to  enjoy  is  not  to  attract  public  attention,  and  subse 
quently  public  subscriptions,  to   the  laboratory 
which  Mr.  Cunningham  is  associated.  Unfortunately 
t  cannot  be  urged  that,  so  far  as  practica   results  go 
he  A  sociation  has  hitherto  deserved  particularly •  wd 
of  public  opinion  ;  for  six  years  ago  our  author  ha 
occasion  to  admit  that  the  fishing   industry  had  no 
benefited  to  any  great  extent  from  scientific  mvestig 
tion   and  it  is  to&be  feared  that  the  net  results  of  th 
ve£rs  that  have  gone  since  scarcely  warrant  any  chang 
L  that  verdict.  &Mr.  Cunningham's  work  is  what  ha 
on-  been  wanted,  and  we  can  cordially  recommend  it 
perusal  to  those  gentlemen  who  from  time  to  time  serv 
11 uno-rateful  country  by  sitting  on  Parliamentary  con 
mittee*  of  inquiry,  and  also  to  those  worthy  monge 
who  deliver  orations  at  the  conferences   held  at  tt 
Fishmongers'  Hall.    Such  a  study  would,  it  is  tn 
deprive  their  utterances  of  half  their  humour;  but  , 
theTr  un-natural  history  goes  for  the   most  par  u 
appreciated  by  the  reporters,  the  public  loss ^  would 
small.    In  a  comparatively  simple  and  concise  form  tl 
author  has  given  us  the  collected  results  of  the  inves 
gSions  carried  on  up  to  the  present  at  the  Assoaatio 
faboratory,  as  well  as  of  a  number  of  separate  e 
pSts  undertaken  by  himself  and  other  natural* 
elsewhere,  all,  however,  under  the  auspices  of  I 
A  sodatTon.     The   book   is   not  without  its  faj 
although,  in  the  presence  of  so  much  excel  ent  work 
is  neither  an  easy  nor  indeed  a  pleasing  task  to  unea* 

th1n  'the  first  place,  then,  to  begin  at  the  wrong J 
why  should  there  be  an  appendix  on  oviparous  fishd 
These  including  in  our  seas  the  viviparous  Blenny  d 
some  o  the  shark  tribe,  are  not  eaten  at  the  tables 
tTpolite,  and  their  interest  for  the  naturalist  howe 
great,  should  not  have  tempted  Mr.  Cunningham  toj 
hPvnnd  the  legitimate  scope  of  his  subject.  Nor  is  n 
stiimng  of  he  term  <<  marketable  "  to  fishes  only  ea 
at  certain  seasons,  and  even  then  by  those  who  J 
unfortunately  afford  no  better,  confined  to  the  append 
^  the  body  of  the  work  itself  we  find  considerable  sp^ 
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voted  to  such  unpalatable  and  commercially  unim- 
rtant   species   as   the   Angler   (Lophius),  Boar-fish 
'apros),  the  Cat-fish  {Attarrhicas)  and  allied  blennies, 
d  those  smaller  Pleuronectidae  which,  never  exceed- 
-r  2l  maximum  length  of  three  or  four  inches,  are  of 
interest   to  the   consumer.     If  appendices  were 
cessary — and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  unless  in- 
;pensable,  supplementary  notes  of  this  description 
2  irritating,  even   in  scientific   works — there  were 
rely  subjects  enough  to  select  from,  which,  though 
t  in  themselves  natural  history,  would  at  least  have 
en  a  sufficiently  legitimate  corollary  to  be  included  in 
s  form.    Such,  for  instance,  would  have  been  some 
mparison,  statistical  and  descriptive,  of  the  work 
ne  by  the  various  fishing-gears — the  trawl,  trammel, 
ift-net,  long-line,  hand-line,  and  the  rest.     This  is 
ieed  one  of  the  most  serious  omissions  in  the  book  ; 
•,  in  spite  of  its  being  "prepared  for  the  use  of  those 
erested  in  the  sea-fishing  industries,"  Mr.  Cunning- 
m's  observations  on  the  subject  would  not,  collected 
>m  all  parts  of  the  book,  fill  three  pages,  and  in  no 
e  place  is  more  than  half  a  page  devoted  to  it. 
[Other  subject  for  an  appendix,  which  would  at  the 
.st  have  challenged  no  more  resentment  than  that  on 
;  viviparous  fishes,  would  have  been  the  very  interest- 
J  metamorphoses  of  our  edible  molluscs  and  crusta- 
ins.    Other  omissions  there  are,  though  less  serious 
in  that  just  mentioned.     Mr.  Cunningham  had  an 
precedented  opportunity  of  earning  the  gratitude  of 
lost  of  fair  housewives  by  giving  them  a  few  hints  on 
■  detection  of  stale  wares  at  the  honest  fishmonger's, 
ain,  we  are  surprised,  in  a  book  to  some  extent 
itten  for  the  general  public,  to  find  no  account  of  the 
jcess  of  crimping,  about  which  such  erroneous  notions 
tain ;  indeed  the  skates  and  rays  are  throughout 
ated  of  but  meagrely.    It  is  just  possible  that  we  may 
ve  overlooked  some  remark  on  the  subject,  for  it 
1st  be  confessed  that  the  index  by  no  means  does 
tice  to  the  varied  contents  of  the  book  ;  and  in  con- 
entiously  steering  clear  of  the  too  prevalent  practice 
padding  the  index  with  repetitions,  the  author  has 
le  to  the  other  extreme  and  deprived  it  of  much  of 
value  for  rapid  reference.    The  remaining  omissions 
ich  we  have  noted  are  perhaps  so  slight  as  barely  to 
;erve  mention.    The  most  serious  is  that  of  the  adi- 
;e  fin  from  the  "distinguishing  characters"  of  the 
e  smelt.    As  this  is  in  every  way  the  most  charac- 
istic  and  interesting  of  the  external  features  of  that 
le  fish,  and  as  it  is  carefully  figured  in  the  cut  (p.  46), 
re  seems  no  reason  for  its  subsequent  omission, 
dealing  at  length  with  the  mystery  surrounding 
spawning   of  congers,  the    author  might  have 
aded  to  an  old  theory  of  Mr.  Dunn  of  Mevagissey, 
whose  views  he  has  evidently  some  regard.  Accord- 
to  Mr.  Dunn  a  number  of  females  congregate  in  a 
ich  that  their  roe  may  be  impregnated  by  a  single 
all  male  swimming  around  for  that  purpose.  We 
ik,  too,  that  Mr.  Cunningham,  though  it  was  his 
y  to  combat  all  obvious  superstitions,  dismisses  too 
ltly  the  "winter  blindness"  in  mackerel.    The  film 
t  envelopes  the  eyes  of  mackerel  at  that  season  was, 
thought,  a  recognized  fact  ;  and  the  only  error  lies 
attributing  it  to  blindness  caused  by  cold,  instead  of 
sickness  induced  by  over-feeding. 
.'0  conclude  with  the  preface  :  it  is  disappointing, 
mist  surely  have  been  originally  written  as  an  intro- 
•tion  to  an  as  yet  unpublished  history  of  the  Marine 
'logical  Association,  over  which  Professor  Lankester 
ably  presides  ;  but  the  history  of  that  institution  and 
history  of  modern  investigation  are,  as  already  indi- 
Dd,  by  no  means  identical.    It  would  therefore  have 
n  in  better  taste  had  Professor  Lankester  introduced 
1  Cunningham's  work  as  our  leading  biologist  rather 
n  in  his  official  capacity  at  Plymouth,  even  though 
choose  to  consider  the  latter  the  prouder  position. 
£  sentence  we  read  with  considerable  satisfaction — 
tin  which  Professor  Lankester  admits  the  value  of  co- 
iration  on  the  part  of  "amateurs  all  round  our  shores." 
is  frank  admission  makes  it  hard  to  believe,  were  we 
1  assured  of  it  on  unimpeachable  authority,  that  only 
|je  years  ago,  when  invited  to  associate  his  name 
h  the  inception  of  a  now  large  and  influential  body  of 
ateur  sea-fishermen,  Professor  Lankester  gave  it  as 
I  opinion  that  amateurs  did  more  harm  than  good 


whenever  they  interfered  in  such  investigations.  ReS 
pentance  has  come  late  indeed,  but  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour  it  should  be  acceptable. 

The  illustrations  serve  admirably  the  purposes  of  a 
scientific  manual  of  this  sort,  though  all  who  recall  the 
beautiful  coloured  plates  that  embellished  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's monograph  on  the  sole  will  regret  that  one  or 
two  were  not  included  in  the  present  volume.  Nothing, 
however,  can  seriously  detract  from  the  great  value  of 
the  book ;  and  our  regret  at  its  small  compass  is 
tempered  with  the  hope  that  future  enlarged  editions, 
bringing  up  to  date  the  author's  later  researches  in  this 
much-neglected  field,  are  from  time  to  time  in  store 
for  us. 

THE   LAW  OF  EVIDENCE. 

"  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence."  By  His  Honour 
the  late  Judge  Pitt  Taylor.  Ninth  Edition.  By 
G.  Pitt-Lewis,  Q.C.  London  :  Sweet  &  Maxwell. 
1896. 

THE  editor  of  this  book  has  performed  a  great  feat. 
He  has  found  in  a  new  edition  the  means  of 
sensibly  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  text.    Evidently  he 
appreciates  the  value  of  this  performance,  as  he  sets  it 
in  the  forefront  of  his  preface,  thus  favourably  differen- 
tiating himself  from  the  mass  of  editors.    They  usually 
claim   to   have  "enlarged   and   rewritten   the  work 
throughout,"  much  in  the  spirit  of  an  incoming  lessee 
of  a  public-house,  who  announces  that  "  the  premises 
will  be  enlarged  and  under  entirely  new  management." 
Even  so,  "Taylor  on  Evidence"  remains  a  very  large 
book  (the  table  of  cases  alone  fills  195  pages)  ;  and, 
looking  at  its  bulk,  it  is  with  hardly  less  surprise  than 
relief  that  the  reader  (we  should  imagine),  the  reviewer 
certainly,  learns  that  "no  inquiry  is  proposed  into  the 
origin  of  human  knowledge."     Whatever  attractions 
such  an  inquiry  might  have  in  other  circumstances,  it 
has  no  place  in  any  discussion  of  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  daily  life,  and  therefore  of  English  law.    Courts  of 
justice  are  wholly  concerned  with  what  philosophers 
call   phenomena,  and   they   only  break   down  when 
they  attempt  to  go  behind  them.     Logic  and  testi- 
mony are   both   instruments,  or  methods   (to  adopt 
Greek  phraseology)  ;   they  are  both  concerned  in  the 
discovery  of  something  else  ;  neither  is  its  own  goal. 
But   logic   may   be  an   instrument   for  ascertaining 
fundamental  truth  ;   testimony  cannot.     Testimony  is 
incomplete,  sometimes  unintelligible,  apart  from  logic  ; 
but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded,  and  apparently  shall 
never  succeed,  in  raising  human  conduct  to  a  deductive 
science,  so  that  in  ordinary  life  logic  could  dispense 
with  testimony.    We  require  to  be  possessed  of  pheno- 
mena, or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  if  less  accurately,  of 
facts,  to  be  able  to  make  much  use  of  logic  ;  and  it  is 
the  function  of  testimony  to  enable  us  to  apprehend 
facts.    The  best  evidence,  we  feel,  is  that  of  our  own 
senses  ;   but  that  may  be  fallacious  ;   and  how  much 
more  fallacious  the  transmitted  apprehension  of  things 
by  other   people's  senses !     If  we  want  to  get  at 
facts,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  and  regulate  testi-  . 
mony  in  the  abstract.    This  the  practice  of  the  Courts 
(not  law,  it  is  no  question  of  conduct)  has  attempted  ; 
and  if  the  attempts  have  been  rough  and  ready,  the  out- 
come of  practical  difficulties  as  they  happen  to  arise,  it 
is  not  the  Courts  that  we  must  blame.    Their  function 
was  to  deal  with  matters  that  came  before  them,  and  not 
to  theorize  on  contingencies.    The  rules  of  evidence,  as 
they  work  out  in  practice,  are,  of  course,  theoretically 
incomplete  ;  they  sometimes  let  in  what  is  false,  and 
keep  out  what  is  true  ;  they  are  not  such  that  the  finding 
of  even  a  judge  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  is  of 
necessity  correct  in  point  of  fact.    You  may  be  keeping 
out  what  is  true  and  relevant  by  not  allowing  third-party 
evidence  ;  but  the  line  had  to  be  drawn  somewhere.  If 
you  let  in  "  hearsay,"  the  chances  of  accretions  and 
variations  in  transmission  are  so  great  that  in  the  long 
run  fact  will  better  be  arrived  at  by  keeping  out  than 
letting  in  such  evidence.    New  facts,  again,  might  be 
brought  out  by  going  behind  a  former  judgment  ;  but 
practical  convenience  requires  that  there  shall  be  finality 
somewhere.  The  duty,  too,  imposed  on  a  jury  of  finding 
according  to  legal  evidence  may  mean  that  one  or  more 
of  them,  possessed  of  extraneous  knowledge,  has  to 
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find  against  his  own  belief.  (We  do  not  say  that  he 
usually  would  do  so  ;  but  he  should  if  his  sense  of  duty 
as  a  citizen  makes  him  a  fool.)  To  leave  it  open  to  a 
judge  or  jury  to  find  on  grounds  other  than  the  evidence 
before  them  might  once  in  a  way  leave  room  for  a  more 
correct  decision,  but  it  would  deprive  parties  and  the 
public  of  all  hold  over  legal  tribunals.  The  test  by 
which  the  rules  of  evidence,  as  all  legal  administration  in 
England,  must  be  tried  is,  What  is  the  best  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  in  the  long  run  ?  This  test  the  practice  as 
to  evidence  will  stand  better  than  many  departments 
of  English  law  ;  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
the  growing  laxity  in  this  connexion  encouraged  by  the 
Bench,  and  especially  by  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
will  produce  the  results  the  judges  presumably  desire. 

Few  persons  realize  for  how  much  testimony  counts 
in  the  world  of  ordinary  life.    We  talk  of  things  and 
make  them  the  basis  of  elaborate  calculations,  when  a 
very  small  variation  of  the  testimony,  by  which  these 
things  are  apprehended,  would  bring  the  whole  edifice 
of  thought  and  sensation  to  the  ground.  _  It  may  be 
true  that  things  exist  independently  of  testimony  ;  but 
for  those  who  apprehend  them  only  by  testimony  they 
are,  in  effect,  its  creation.    If  testimony  could  be  raised 
to  an  exact  science,  new  phenomena— we  might  almost 
say  new  worlds— might  immediately  be  brought  within 
the  range  of  daily  life.    Take,  for  instance,  the  old 
story  of  the  great  sea  serpent.    Here  we  have  a  con- 
siderable body  of  testimony  pointing  in  a  similar  direc- 
tion, and  yet  we  can  no  more  make  intellectual  use  of 
the  sea  serpent  than  if  it  had  never  been  heard  of  out- 
side the  pages  of  a  novel  of  Jules  Verne.  Why? 
Because  we  have  no  method  of  testimony  on  which  we 
can  rely.    To  illustrate  this  point,  we  may  mention  that 
we  have  ourselves  conversed  with  a  man  in  an  official 
position  in  West  Africa  who  saw  within  a  few  yards  of 
his  vessel  and  watched  for  a  considerable  time,  a  sea 
monster  corresponding  closely  in  form  with  some  of 
the  antediluvian  reptiles  (to  use  a  popular  term).  He 
was  willing  to  put  his  statement  into  an  affidavit,  and 
was  not  shaken  under  cross-examination  by  an  expe- 
rienced barrister.    Here  was  evidence  on  which  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  a  jury  would  have  had  no  option  but 
to  find  the  statement  true  ;  and  yet  we  do  not  pretend  to 
be  convinced  ourselves,  nor  would  even  so  credible  a 
narration  at  first-hand  satisfy  the  world  of  the  existence 
of  the  sea  monster  in  question.    The  legal  system  of 
testimony  does  not  reach  the  point  of  conviction. 

"  Taylor  on  Evidence,"  as  now  brought  up  to  date, 
has  all  the  faults  and  all  the  merits  of  a  standard  text- 
book of  law  ;   much  learning,  astonishing  accuracy, 
painful  industry   spread  over   a   mass   of  detail,  so 
minute  as  to  obscure  any  intellectual  plan  the  author 
may  have  had  in  approaching  the  subject.  Law-books 
are  never  alive  ;  they  are  museums,  where  every  part  of 
the  subject's  body  is  carefully  laid  out  and  labelled, 
so  that  a  visitor  who  had  seen  the  living  animal  might 
learn  something  of  its  anatomy,  but  one  who  had  not 
could  make  nothing  of  the  dead  bones  and  fragments  of 
bones  set  out  with  such  infinite  pains.    The  truth  is 
such  books  try  to  combine   two   mutually  exclusive 
elements  :   the  immediate  necessity  of  the  practising 
barrister  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intellectual  appre- 
hension of  law  on  the  other.    All  the  advocate  wants  is 
an  index  to  every  conceivable  point,  which  will  enable 
him  most  readily  to  turn  up  any  case  that  bears  upon  it. 
The  last  thing  he  wants  is  to  have  to  read  a  page  before 
he  can  get  to  the  particular  point  of  his  own  case  ;  but 
this   analytical    treatment,    which     his  requirements 
demand,  is   fatal   to   intellectual   work.  Advocacy, 
again,  must  resort  to  every  possible  or  impossible 
authority,  but  this  very  multiplicity  of  cases  overloads 
and  drags  down  the  book  to  an  unintellectual  level. 
The  two  things  being  incompatible,  why  not  keep  them 
distinct,  to  the  great  gain  of  both?    Either  is  possible 
by  itself;  each  is  spoiled  by  the  other.    The  White- 
Book  is  in  the  hands  of  every  practitioner  ;  but  who 
would  look  at  it  with  a  view  to  understanding  some- 
thing of  law?    The  legal  writings   of  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  are  intellectual  and  quite  readable  ;  but  prac- 
tising barristers  say  they  are  of  no  use.     Both  the 
White-Book    and   Sir    Frederick    Pollock,  however, 
serve  their  respective  purposes,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  these  ponderous  text-books. 


THE  COCKPIT  OF  EUROPE. 

"  The  Balkans  :  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and 
Montenegro"  ("Story  of  the  Nations"  Series). 
By  William  Miller,  M.A.  (Oxon.)  London  :  T. 
Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

THE  first  thing  that  has  to  be  said  about  this  latestl 
addition  to  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series  isj 
that  it  makes  its  appearance  at  a  singularly  opportune 
moment.    The  Balkans,  as  Mr.  Miller  reminds  us,  are 
to-day  what  the  Low  Countries  were  in  the  middle 
ages — the  cockpit  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
understand  the  great  problems  now  awaiting  solution 
in  South-Eastern  Europe  without  some  knowledge  ofj 
their  history.   This  history,  for  centuries  past,  is  mainly 
writ  in  blood  spilled  by  the  unspeakable  Turk,  and  the 
special  appropriateness  comes  in  just  now  because,  unless 
all  the  indications  are  at  fault,  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
some  striking  change  in  the  relation  of  the  Turk  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  For  its  intimate  bearing  on  the  eternal 
Eastern  question,  and  because  it  is  the  first  concise 
account  that  has  been  presented  to  English  readers  of 
the  history  of  the  four  Balkan  States  of  Roumania, 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro,  Mr.  Miller's  book 
is  deserving  of  a  cordial  reception.    There  is  a  vast 
mass  of  history,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  packed 
closely  in  these  pages.     The  author  has   not  been 
content  to  sketch  the  modern  history  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  ancient  glories  were  the  greater.    There  was  a  time 
when  the  Servian  and  Bulgarian  Empires  were  Powers 
that  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  when  their  respective 
rulers  each  governed,  with  the  proud  title  of  Tsar,  a 
considerable  realm,  the  resumption  of  which  is  still 
the  dream  of  ardent  patriots.    Probably  few  people  in 
Western  Europe  are  aware  of  this  fact,  which  neverthe- 
less counts  for  more  than  a  little  in  the  existing  situa- 
tion.   It  is  desirable,  too,  in  appraising  this  situation, 
to  bear  in  mind  the  mutual  jealousies  of  Bulgarian  and 
Serb,  the  struggle  of  various  races  for  supremacy  in 
Macedonia,  the  alternate  friendship  and  enmity  of  the 
Russian  and  the  Turk,  and  the  many  other  factors,  few 
of  them  readily  recognized,  which  have  been  not  without 
effect  on  the  general  position.    It  would  be  easy,  of 
course,  to  make  too  much  of  them  ;  but  this  is  a  pitfall 
which  Mr.  Miller  avoids,  and  for  the  rest  it  may  be 
freely  admitted  that  the  man  who  is  familiar  with  thd 
main  course  of  Balkan  history,  especially  that  part  which 
is  concerned  with  Turkish  domination,  has  furnished, 
himself  with  a  solid  groundwork  for  a  study  of  the 
whole   question   in  its   present   developments.  This 
groundwork   Mr.    Miller's  work   furnishes.    It  does 
not   deal   exhaustively  with  the  subject.    That  wa; 
presumably  beyond   the   author's  scope— certainly  i 
was  much  beyond  the  compass  of  a  volume  of  this  size 
But  as  an  introduction  it  should  prove  invaluable  ;  anc 
one  may  without  hesitation  recommend  it  as  a  con 
scientious   endeavour — eminently   successful,    too — 1( 
present  in  a  popular  form  the  life  history  of  some  ver 
interesting    peoples.     Though    closely   packed  wit!; 
details,  as  already  hinted,  the  presentment  is  lucid  ;  an, 
dealing  with  such  peoples  as  it  does,  the  story  cout 
not  very  well  fail  of  being  attractive. 

The  four  States  are  treated  separately,  and  the  arj 
rangement  is  distinctly  an  advantage.    And,  though  I 
o-ives  due  prominence  to  modern  affairs,  the  author  start) 
at  the  beginning  with  each  one  of  them.    Thus,  in  tin 
case  of  Roumania  he  traces  its  history  from  the  time- 
about  106  a. d.— when  the  country  was  inhabited  by  tl 
Dacians,  who  reminded  Ovid  of  Mars  himself,  and  wU 
spent  a  good  portion  of  their  spare  time  in  ravagir.? 
the  Roman  province  of  Mcesia,  the  present  Bulgaria 
until  their  king  Decebalus— no  mean  hero— was  pul 
verized  by  Trajan.    After  the  Roman  occupation  can 
the  barbarian  invaders,  who  did  not  finally  disappe? 
until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Then,  after  thn 
centuries  under  Vlad  the  Impaler,  John  the  Ternbj 
and  other  rulers  whose  records  are  more  exciting  thsj 
edifying,  came  the  Phanariotes  and  the  Russian  occH 
pation,  the  revolution  of  1848,  the  Crimean  War,  adj 
finallv  independence  and  proclamation  as  a  nation.  It  w| 
a  fine  thought  that  suggested  the  making  of  the  cro^f 
of  Roumania' s  first  king  from  the  Turkish  cannon  whi* 
he  had  captured  at  Plevna.    There  are,  as  above  hintef 
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me  ardent  patriots  who  still  cherish  the  dream  of  a 
g  Roumania  which  shall  embrace  the  Roumanians  of 
•ansylvania  and  Bessarabia  as  well  as  those  of  the 
ngdom  ;  but  the  dream  is  likely  to  remain  in  dream- 
ad.  Emancipation  from  Turkish  suzerainty  was 
rhaps  enough  to  be  going  on  with.  The  story  of 
algaria  is  brought  down  to  the  assassination  of 
ambuloff,  and  Mr.  Miller  is  as  indignant  as  the 
DSt  virtuous  of  us  could  be  over  that  abominable 
.siness.  Bulgaria's  period  of  greatness  was  under 
;ar  Simeon,  when,  as  Gibbon  puts  it,  the  country 
assumed  a  rank  among  the  civilized  Powers  of  the 
rth."  He  was  a  bloodthirsty  ruffian,  this  Simeon, 
ven  to  such  amiable  pleasantries  as  sending  back 
isoners  with  their  noses  cut  off  ;  but  he  was  both 
ibitious  and  successful  in  attaining  his  ambitions, 
d  not  even  the  "big  Bulgaria"  projected  by  the 
eatv  of  San  Stefano  in  1878  would  have  covered  the 
me  area  as  the  Bulgaria  of  his  day.  In  the  case 
Servia,  we  have  a  long  story  of  Turkish  misdeeds 
arcely  less  revolting  than  those  of  Bulgaria,  followed 
two  chapters  on  the  emancipation  and  on  the  modern 
lgdom — the  war  with  Bulgaria,  the  squabbles  of  Milan 
d  Natalie,  and  the  accession  of  Alexander  I.  Of 
Dntenegro  has  not  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  its  tra- 
ions  "exceed  in  glory  those  of  Marathon  and 
lermopylae  and  all  the  war  traditions  of  the  world  "  ? 
lere  may  possibly  be  two  opinions  as  to  this 
gmatical  and  comprehensive  assertion  ;  but  that  need 
nd  no  one  to  the  true  nobleness  of  Montenegro's 
uggles  for  freedom  and  its  lofty  aspirations. 

RECENT  VERSE. 

Jnits."     By  Winifred  Lucas.     London  :  J.  Lane. 
1896. 

4usa  Piscatrix."    By  John  Buchan.    (Bodley  Head 

Anthologies.)    London  :  John  Lane.  1896. 
rales  of  Ind;  and  other  Poems."     By  T.  Rama- 

krishna.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 
Lays  and  Legends  of  the  Weald  of  Kent."    By  Lilian 

Winser.    With  illustrations  by  Margaret  Winser. 

London  :  Elkin  Mathews.  1897. 
Songs  from  the  Greek."    Translated  by  Jane  Minot 

Sedgwick.    London  :  John  Lane.  1896. 

/T  ISS  LUCAS  aims  at  subtlety  ;  and  she  certainly 
achieves  ingenuity.    The  little  poem  which  gives 
:  title  to  her  volume  is  very  characteristic  : — 
"  Love  turns  a  year  to  days. 
An  hour 
He  breaks 

To  instants  separate  as  a  diamond  shower ; 
He  shakes 

From  its  dull  face  a  blaze 

Of  pointed  rays, 

Made  units  by  his  power. 

So  from  the  rule  of  tyrannous  Time  he  takes 

The  months,  weeks,  days, 

And  separate  pulses  of  their  treasure  makes 

To  Time's  amaze." 
«  writer  of  these  lines  possesses  evidently  the  faculty 
imagination  ;  but  the  perusal  of  her  volume  leaves  us 
th  a  sense  of  disappointment.  And  the  reason  is  not 
to  seek.  The  fault  that  blunts  her  gift  is  very  mani- 
t  when  we  come  to  a  poem  on  a  simple  human  theme, 
e  that  headed  "Oh,  child  of  mine!"  It  expresses 
nother's  jealousy  of  sleep  intruding  between  her  and 
k  child.  But  it  expresses  it  in  a  way  that  makes  it 
km  an  intellectual  "  conceit"  rather  than  an  emotion. 
|ss  Lucas  is  on  a  dangerous  path.  She  seems  to  have 
ten  for  models  the  "  metaphysical  "  poets  of  the 
fenteenth  century.  Her  book  is  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
tynell,  and  Mr.  Patmore's  influence  is  apparent. 
I'Musa  Piscatrix  "is  a  collection  of  short  poems  or 
aps  of  verse,  more  or  less  connected  with  angling, 
>m  Phineas  Fletcher  and  Izaak  Walton  to  Charles 
ngsley  and  Andrew  Lang.  Poetry-lovers  will  find 
[too  big  a  book  for  its  subject,  and  anglers,  we 
cy,  will  find  it  too  small.  It  is  not  recommended 
[the  six  bad  etchings  which  illustrate  it. 
I' Tales  of  Ind  "  is  a  decidedly  interesting  little  book. 
I  Ramakrishna  writes  excellent  English,  though 
w  and  then  his  lines,  to  an  English  ear,  do  not  scan 


easily,  owing  to  misplaced  accents.  He  has,  what  is 
rare  among  good  poets,  the  art  of  telling  a  story. 
These  tales,  admirable  material  in  themselves,  are  told 
with  great  simplicity,  clearness,  and  natural  feeling ; 
the  descriptions  are  good,  and  there  is  not  too  much 
description.  The  author  professes  a  great  admiration 
for  Tennyson  ;  else  we  should  have  imagined  that  his 
style  was  founded  rather  on  Wordsworth's  idyls.  Not 
seldom  one  is  reminded  of  "  Michael  "  and  the 
"  Brothers,"  not  only  in  the  simplicity  of  the  characters 
and  of  the  whole  atmosphere,  but  even  in  the  actual 
verse. 

"  And  often,  as  the  new  flood  rushing  down 
With  the  still  waters  of  a  sleeping  stream — " 
is  not  that  just  the  cadence  of  a  Wordsworthian  simile  ? 
Mr.  Ramakrishna  has,  by  the  way,  some  excellent 
similes,  which  are  no  doubt  the  fresher  to  us  because 
taken  from  Indian  life  and  Indian  scenery.  We  only 
wish  that  the  volume  had  undergone  another  revision, 
and  that  the  metre  had  been  mended  where  at  present 
it  halts. 

Miss  Winser  has  produced  a  pleasant  volume  of 
Kentish  ballads,  set  in  the  framework  of  an  old 
Kentish  farmhouse  on  a  Twelfth  Night  gathering,  when 
the  company  sing  songs  and  recite  ballads  in  turn. 
There  is  quiet  humour,  observation,  and  melody  in  her 
verse  ;  but  its  chief  charm  lies  in  the  atmosphere 
created,  the  sense  of  country  life  and  country  ways,  far 
removed  from  modern  bustle  and  filled  with  a  homely 
fragrance  of  old  traditions,  old  as  the  hills  and  plains. 
Miss  Margaret  Winser's  illustrations  are  admirably  in 
keeping. 

Verse  translations  are  rarely  very  readable.  Miss 
Sedgwick's  "  Songs  from  the  Greek"  form  an  excep- 
tion ;  they  run  with  a  happy  smoothness.  The  trans- 
lator has  been  wise,  and  transposed  the  originals  into 
poems  that  are  frankly  English,  with  English  models  or 
parallels  evidently  in  her  mind.  The  famous  choruses 
from  the  "  Gidipus  Coloneus,"  especially  the  great  "Ooris 
tov  7rAeoi'o?  fiipovi  chorus,  lose  something  of  their  severe 
beauty  in  the  light  measure  to  which  Miss  Sedgwick 
sets  them  ;  but  many  of  the  later  pieces  are  excellently 
matched  in  verse  that  recalls  at  once  English  classics 
and  the  kindred  charm  of  their  originals. 

ECONOMICS  FOR  THE  STATE. 

"  Introduction  to  Public  Finance."  By  Carl  C.  Plehn, 
Ph.D.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited. 
1896. 

POLITICAL  Economy  has  hitherto  concerned  itself 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
a  community,  because  in  the  view  of  its  orthodox 
writers  private  enterprise  was  the  universal  and  eternal 
condition  under  which  industry  is  prosecuted.  But  the 
political  economy  of  the  future  will  have  its  attention 
largely  absorbed  by  the  industrial  and  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  State,  which  is  the  official  and  organic  ex- 
pression of  the  community.  For  the  functions  of  the 
State  are  ever  widening,  and  the  field  of  private  enter- 
prise is  correspondingly  contracting.  As  Dr.  Plehn 
reminds  us  in  this  book,  almost  the  sole  object  of  State 
expenditure  was  originally  the  support  of  religion  :  if 
the  present  trend  of  State  activity  proceeds  much 
further,  the  provision  of  religious  consolation  will, 
curiously,  be  nearly  the  only  important  industry  left 
to  private  enterprise.  How  far  this  absorption  of 
the  individual  by  the  State  will  really  proceed  we  leave 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  Socialist  enemies  to 
wrangle  out  among  themselves  ;  but  it  is  needful  to 
recognize  that  the  process  has  already  advanced  to  a 
point  at  which  separate  scientific  treatment  of  it  is 
demanded.  This,  however,  political  economists  (except 
in  Germany,  where  treatises  on  public  finance  are  pro- 
lific) have  been  slow  to  recognize.  Oblivious  to 
changing  conditions,  they  have  pursued  their  quest  of 
the  Economic  Man  and  his  industrial  habits  and 
characteristics,  and  troubled  little  about  the  expan- 
sion of  State  activity.  Four  years  ago  the  attention 
of  English  students  was  directed  to  this  new  depart- 
ment of  economic  science  by  the  publication  of 
Bastable's  "  Public  Finance,"  and  Dr.  Plehn  has  now 
followed  with  a  contribution  from  California.    He  pre- 
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fers  to  treat  his  subject  as  distinct  from  political 
economy  :  to  our  thinking-,  it  comes  quite  properly 
within  the  scope  of  that  science.  Surely  a  more  admi- 
rable synonym  for  public  finance  could  not  be  found 
than  the  term  "political  economy."  But,  after  all, 
this  is  merely  a  detail  of  terminology. 

The  design  of  Dr.  Plehn's  book  is  the  classification 
of  the  numerous  matters  relating  to  public  finance,  and 
his  purpose  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Dunoyer, 
quoted  on  the  title-page,   "Je  n'impose  rien  :  je  ne 
propose  meme  rien  ;  j'expose."    He  strives  manfully 
after  rigid,  scientific  impartiality.    He  talks  to  you 
freely  on  the  many  ways  in  which  a  State  can  raise  and 
spend  money,  and  tabulates  opposing  methods,  but 
heroically  suppresses  his  own  opinions  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  various  courses.    It  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
self-detachment ;  for  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  Dr. 
Plehn  is  indifferent  to  all  these  matters,  and  we  have 
failed  to  discover  in  his  book  a  single  occasion  in  which 
he  has  tripped.     The  atmosphere  of  a  Californian 
University  must  be  very  pure  and  unruffled  by  the 
polemical  gusts  which  sweep  over  less  favoured  homes 
of  learning.    Dr.  Plehn  talks  in  detail  on  all  sorts  of 
controversial  topics,  from  wages  and  the  Income-tax 
to  Socialism  and  Protection,  and  the  reader  gleans 
scarce  the  faintest  hint  of  the  author's  opinions.  He 
has   certainly   imbibed    the    scientific   spirit    in  big 
draughts,    and    so,    in    one    respect    at   any  rate, 
amply  qualified  himself  for  his  task.    Nor  does  he 
fail   in   the    other    necessary   qualifications.      He  is 
always  lucid  ;   and  that  is  much  ;  and  he  is  usually 
accurate.     We  have  noted   one   or  two  exceptions 
only  on  this  score.    Here  is  one  :— "  In  England  the 
provision  for  education  made  by  public  authorities  is 
generally  less  than  in  most  other  countries,  the  sole  ex- 
ception being  the  provision  for  technical    education  " 
(p.  48).    We  are  quite  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  truth 
of  the  first  part  of  this  sentence  ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
last  words,  we  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  them  to 
the  Professor's  remote  residence,  had  we   not  come 
across  a  somewhat  similar  misstatement  made  by  an 
Oxford  Professor  a  few  weeks   ago.    Anyhow  the 
assertion  that  we  lead  the  world  in  technical  educa- 
tion is  ludicrously  untrue,  and  its  utterance  is  especi- 
ally  mischievous    just   now,    when   an  encouraging 
disposition  to  strive  hard    to    make   England  equal 
in  this  matter  to  her  European  rivals  is  manifesting 
itself.    Dr.  Plehn  fell  into  another  curious  error  when 
(on  p.    60)   he  coupled  Norway,    Belgium,  Switzer- 
land and  Denmark  with  England  as  nations  which  re- 
frained from  giving  bounties  and  Protection.    They  are 
not  so  highly  Protectionist  as  his  own  country,  true  ; 
but  he  can  surely  never  have  examined  the  import  duty 
list  of  those  States,  or  he  would  not  have  committed 
himself  to  such  a  statement ;  he  was  strangely  forget- 
ful, also,  of  the  sugar  bounty  system  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  and  of  the  latter's  State-subsidized  trans- 
port,  which,  though  indirect,   is    an    export  bounty 
pure  and  simple.    We  will  quote  one  more  case  in 
which  Dr.  Plehn  has  been  caught  napping.   He  says  (on 
p.  192)  that  "  specific  duties  are  now  retained  mainly 
for  simple  commodities  of  uniform  value  per  unit,  _or 
for  rough  groups  of  articles,  whose    value  is  easily 
ascertained."    Now  if  Dr.   Plehn   will  make  a  com- 
parative examination  of  the  import  duties  of  different 
nations  he  will  see  that  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties 
are  clapped  on  in  very  haphazard  fashion,  and  that 
differentiation  according  to  the  class  of  goods  is  largely 
an  affair  of  his  imagination.  Take  one  example  :  paper 
goods  of  nearlv  all  kinds  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
entering  the   United   States,   Turkey,    Holland  and 
Bulgaria  ;  other  Governments  impose  specific  duties. 

In  a  work  of  another  kind— a  book  advocating  some 
particular  reform,  for  instance— it  might  not  have  been 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  isolated  errors  of  fact  ;  but 
in  such  a  volume  as  the  "  Introduction  to  Public 
Finance"  perfect  exactitude,  though  perhaps  almost 
unattainable,  is  yet  of  essential  importance,  and  its 
author  would  do  well,  in  a  future  edition,  to  correct 
his  lapses  from  accuracy.  It  will  be  worth  taking 
the  trouble,  for  the  book  is  a  useful  book,  breaks  new 
ground,  and  defines  with  cold,  logical  precision  a  number 
of  terms  in  common  use  which  are  usually  served  up  hot 
with  polemics.    It  attempts  nothing  beyond  classifica- 


tion and  definition,  Dr.  Plehn  preferring  the  humbler, 
but  necessary,  preliminary  work  of  laying  out  in  due 
order  and  labelling  with  proper  names.    So  the  book 
is  of  considerable  importance,  as  marking  a  step  for-' 
ward  in  the  study  of  a  subject  of  great  and  ever- 


increasingf  magnitude. 


PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY. 

"The  Apostolic  Age."    By  Professor  Carl  von  Weiz- 
sacker.    Translated  by  James  Millar,  B.D.   Vol.  II-l 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1895. 

THE    Oxford    Long   Vacation    was    originally  an 
arrangement  for  allowing  scholars  to  earn  their 
bread  by  mowing  and  reaping  at  harvest-time,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  professors,  and  especially 
German  professors,  never  endure  the  wholesome  dis- 
cipline of  the  scythe  and  the  sickle.    It  must  have  had 
a  wonderfully  sobering  effect,  and  it  would  nip  many 
an  ingenious  theory  in  the  bud  for  these  gentlemen  to 
eat  and  drink  with  bargees,  stonemasons,  farm  hands, 
and  wheelwrights.    It  would  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon 
their  imaginings,  for  these  craftsmen  are  the  nearest 
equivalents   we   have   for   those  who  were  bishops, 
teachers,  prophets,  elders  and  editors  in  the  primitive 
Church,  and  though  they  are  quite  ready  to  quarrel  and 
say  spiteful  things  of  one  another,  they  are  entirely  in- 
capable of  producing  a  body  of  literature  which  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  sly  hits  and  deep  digs.    They  could 
not  fight  with  inner  meanings  and  subsumed  satire,  the 
claws  of  which  are  sheathed  in  the  velvet  of  innocent 
story.    That  is  the  controversial  method  of  Tubingen, 
no  doubt ;  but  primitive  Christians  were  too  apt  to  wield 
far  simpler  and  less  civilized  weapons  in  their  con- 
troversies.   So  much  of  Professor  Weizsiicker  is  ex- 
cellent that  it  is  a  pity  he  should  insist  upon  looking  at 
the  Apostolic  age  through  such  modern  German  glasses. 
No  doubt  the  great  battle  of  the  Paulines  and  Petrines  was- 
a  real  event  and  ought  to  loom  large  in  the  story  of  the 
time  ;  but  is  it  possible  to  think  that  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  was  chiefly  a  "pregnant  and  instructive 
narrative,  a  doctrine   in   the  form   of  example,"  t 
satirize  and  to  re-unite  the  quarrelsome  brethren  ir 
post-Apostolic  times,  through  the  agency  of  the  Christu* 
party? 

If  the  reader  can  be  patient  with  this  book,  in  spite  0 
this  taste  of  learned  and  ingenious  unreason  about  it,  th< 
rest  is  convincing,  or  at  the  least  plausible.    He  wil 
learn  how  gradually,  how  unexpectedly,  and  how  unde 
si°medly  the  Jewish  element  gave  way.    No  one  aimec 
at  abolishing  it,  least  of  all  St.  Paul,  though  he  was  no 
popular  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  every  provocation,  if  ou 
author  may  be  believed ;  and  it  is  really  pleasant  to  reai 
an  enthusiastic  eulogy  over  that  indomitable  and  versa 
tile  genius,  even  though  candour  obliges  the  author  t 
deplore  "  his  fighting  instinct  as  well  as  his  theory,  hi 
restless  activity  as  well  as  his  tendency  to  spintuE 
extravagance."    The  scattered  notes  upon  the  boo 
of  the  Revelation  are  remarkable  for  their  force  a 
clearness,  but  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  Epis 
to  the  Colossians  was   compiled   to  edify  the  la 
Paulines,  and  that  Philemon  was   an  appeal  to 
Petrines  to  take  back  the  runaway  Gentile  churche 
The  "allegorical  character"  of  the  last,  however^ 
"  at  once   apparent  in   the  name  Onesimus." 
Onesimus  occurs  three  or  four  times  as  a  slave's  na 
in  the  corpus  of  Latin  inscriptions,  and  fifteen  times 
Muratori,  and  elsewhere  not  seldom.    Were  all  th 
things  but  pretty  bye-plays  and  sepulchral  allegories 
crird  at  the  rival  dons  ?    Of  course  all  right-mind 
middle-class  readers  have  noticed  the  prominent  pi 
which  the  poor  take  in  the  New  Testament.  Ind 
young  men  are  rather  apt  to  contrast  these  passa 
with  the  opulent  and  highly  respectable  character  of 
modern  Church,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  silence  th 
wagging  tongues  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  due  respe* 
for  fine  linen  and  the  Christian  aspirations  after  massif 
emoluments.     In   this   predicament,  in  the   hour  W 
such   need,  it   is  well  to  have  a  wiseacre  by  on#" 
side   and   to  be   able   to   confute    these  irrevere 
gainsayers   by   a   really   great  authority.    We  nef 
not    be    perturbed   over   these    unrestful  passage 
They  have  all  been  interpolated,  and  cannot  for  o»< 
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oment  bear  the  tests  of  Tubingen.  The  following 
ctract  may  not  be  very  creditable  to  the  translator's 
nowledge'of  English,' but  it  will  refresh  many  per- 
exed  and  gain-loving  citizens,  and  raise  the  author 
reatly  in  their  eyes:— "The  tidings  of  the  kingdom 
as"  (yes,  was)  ''certainly  given  by  Jesus  Himself  as 
le  gospel  of  the  poor,  in  the  sense  that  the  comfort  it 
•ought  was  especially  helpful  to  them,  and  they  were 
;pecially  receptive  of  it.  But  now  it  was  worded  as 
it  was' meant  only  for  them,  or  as  if  they  possessed 
right  to  it  above  all  others.  Poverty  gave  a  claim  to 
ture  recompense  ;  poverty  was  glorified  as  a  certain 
edge  of  election.  And  in  harmony  with  this  the  rich 
curred  the  judgement.  To  mammon,  to  wealth,  the 
tribute  of  unrighteousness  attached  inalienably  (Luke 
.  20-26  [xii.  21],  xvi.,  xxi.  1-4).  Here  we  have  to 
■cognize  an  advance  in  the  views  taken  of  the  actual 
mditions.  The  community  continued  poor ;  its  poverty 
creased  in  an  ever-greater  degree  ;  it  was  a  subject 
r  contemptuous  criticism,  an  inducement  to  oppression, 
ence  sprang  the  temper  of  the  elect  who  called  for 
;lp  ;  hence  their  judgements  "  (p.  349).  If  only  those 
lhappy  Christians  could  have  had  a  little  more  pocket  - 
oney,  the  writings  of  the  pseudo-St.  Luke  would  have 
:en  tuned  in  a  very  different  key,  and  much  pain  have 
;en  spared  in  endowed  circles.  How  many  good 
ings  Germany  has  given  us  in  her  time  !  Gratitude 
ould  flow  in  a  noble  stream  if  we  could  only  be  quite 
ire  that  her  productions  were  made  to  last  ;  and  that 
the  only  bar  which  chokes  the  river  of  our  thanks  for 
1  the  information  given  us  by  Professor  Weizsiicker. 

FICTION. 

The  Dice  of  the  Gods."  By  John  James  Temple. 
London  :  Digby,  Long  &  Co.  1896. 

rHAT  "  the  dice  of  the  gods  are  always  loaded  "  is  a 
pleasing  if  venerable  platitude,  but  this  rambling 
irrative  does  not  illustrate  the  inexorable  character  of 
;stiny  better  than  any  penny  novelette  chosen  at 
.ndom.  Gertrude  Paget  threw  over  Langton  Goss 
icause  he  was  poor,  and  married  Charles  Drew 
:cause  he  was  rich.  Goss  inherited  a  property  adjoin- 
g  that  of  the  Drews  and  called  upon  Gertrude,  who 
ssed  him  and  asked  him  whether  love  is  not  eternal. 
That  is  a  conundrum  I  cannot  answer,"  he  replied  ; 
id  hurrying  off  to  a  German  watering-place,  he  met 
1  American  girl  at  table  d'hote  and  married  her  almost 
unediately.  Meanwhile  Gertrude  sought  to  console 
:rself  with  a  bold,  bad  baronet,  who  persuaded  her  to 
ope  to  Venice,  but  could  not  persuade  her  to  con- 
immate  the  elopement.  She  determined  to  commit 
licide.  She  wondered  whether  the  water  was  very 
ild,  and  "  to  satisfy  herself  she  knelt  down  and 
mched  it  with  her  finger."  After  much  cowardice, 
ctending  through  two  chapters,  she  tumbled  in  and 
ade  frantic  efforts  to  save  herself.  Some  one  pulled 
ir  out,  and  the  Gosses  attended  her  death-bed.  The 
ironet  was  stabbed  by  an  ex-mistress  in  "a  silent 
•lie."  Against  such  puppets  as  these  the  gods  surely 
j  not  need  to  load  their  dice. 

Sapphira  of  the  Stage  :  How  Sebastian  Goss,  being 
dumb,  yet  made  love  to  her,  and  what  befell." 
By  George  Knight.  London  :  Jarrold  &  Sons. 
1896. 

After  the  last-mentioned  book,  another  hero  with  the 
"KxHe's  name  of  Goss  led  us  to  anticipate  foolishness  ; 
id  foolishness  we  have  found,  though  it  is  not  without 

certain  perverse  strength  in  spite  of  a  thick  leaven  of 
Tidity.    The  doctrines  of  heredity,  already  threadbare 

fiction,  are  here  stretched  to  the  uttermost  limits  of 
^surdity.  Everybody  is  the  illegitimate  child  of  every- 
Ody  else  and  behaves  accordingly.  Sapphira  was  sup- 
osed  to  be  legitimate  because,  like  her  reputed  father 
id  his  children,  she  had  two  thumbs  to  her  left  hand, 
ut  Amos  Lent  knew  better.  Herbasilar-phrenometrical 
igle  was  fully  thirty-five,  and  anything  over  thirty  is 
ie  index  of  the  human  tiger,  so  she  was  obviously  the 
jiild  of  John  Moir,  whose  angle  was  thirty-seven.  She 
[as  not  a  member  of  "  the  "  profession,  as  her  title 
Ijggests,  but  helped  her  mother  with  a  bar  on  a 
1  nding-stage  at  Liverpool.   Such  were  her  fascinations 


that  six  admirers  were  either  murdered,  condemned  for 
murder,  drowned,  or  victims  to  delirium  tremens  on  her 
account.  The  dumb  man  used  to  flirt  with  her  by 
writing  in  a  note-book.     He  confronted  her  with  a  list 

of  her  victims,  drew  a  line  and  wrote  "Seven   ?  " 

"Sapphira  laughed  once  more;  once  more  Sebastian 
wrote:  '  And  last  of  all  the  woman  died  also.'  Sap- 
phira's  face  went  black  with  passion."  And  well  it 
might,  for  the  prophecy  was  destined  to  come  true. 
She  fell  in  love  with  an  empty-headed  cowardly  member 
of  the  dcmi-gomme,  whereupon  Goss  carried  her  off  and 
pulled  her  into  the  quicksands.  The  book  is  amusing 
in  spite  of  its  silliness,  and  the  telegraphic  style  makes 
it  a  suitable  companion  for  a  short  railway  journey. 

"Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald."     By  M.  McD.  Bodkin, 
Q-C.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1896. 

"  What  a  noble  fellow  was  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald," 
wrote  Byron,  "and  what  a  romantic  and  singular  history 
his  was  !  If  it  were  not  too  near  our  own  time,  it 
would  make  the  finest  subject  in  the  world  for  an 
historical  novel."  Possibly  it  might  in  competent 
hands,  but  in  those  of  Mr.  Bodkin  it  is  neither 
romantic  nor  singular.  So  dull  is  the  book  as  a 
whole,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  credit  Mr. 
Bodkin's  Irishry  were  it  not  for  his  incoherence  and 
bombast.  We  can  only  praise  the  illustrations  for 
their  peculiar  appropriateness,  as  they  are  ill  drawn 
and  depict  a  very  uninteresting  set  of  people  and  places. 

"A  Modern   Siren."    By  Julian   Harvey.  London: 
Digby,  Long  &  Co.  1896. 

We  suspect  that  Mr.  Harvey  is  as  ignorant  of  the 
attributes  of  a  siren  as  he  evidently  is  of  the  laws  of 
grammar  and  the  manners  of  society.  His  book  belongs 
to  a  class  which  is  characterized  by  a  servants'-hall 
veneration  for  baronets.  "  It's  well  to  secure  a 
baronet,  isn't  it?"  says  one  of  the  characters  to  the 
siren  when  she  is  engaged  to  that  august  personage  ; 
"they  don't  grow  like  blackberries."  The  baronet  is 
the  model  of  all  the  virtues,  of  course,  but  he  commits 
the  indiscretion  of  marrying,  en  secondes  noces,  a  siren 
young  enough  to  be  his  daughter.  She  and  his  grown- 
up son,  who,  by  the  way,  is  engaged  to  a  very  nice 
girl,  fall  violently  in  love  with  each  other  at  first  sight. 
His  honour  militates  against  his  politeness,  and  for  a 
certain  time  he  repels  his  stepmother's  advances  ;  but 
when  she  writes  to  him  that  she  is  meditating  suicide, 
he  hurries  home  from  Paris  and  occupies  a  secret  room 
in  his  father's  house.  There  are  "  dreadful  goings  on  " 
until  a  jealous  young  woman  plays  Judas  very  un- 
necessarily and  improbably.  If  the  baronet  does  not 
precisely  say,  "Bless  you,  my  children,"  his  inclina- 
tion to  forgive  and  even  accept  paternity  is  distinctly 
unsavoury,  which,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  the  book  as 
a  whole.  The  siren's  suicide  and  death  scene  are 
meant  to  be  pathetic,  but  are  nothing  of  the  kind. 

"  Kate  Carnegie  and  those  Ministers."  By  Ian  Maclaren. 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1896. 

Every  constant  and  interested  reader  of  novels 
must  at  times  have  felt  a  desire  to  know  in  what 
estimation  the  author  himself  holds  one  or  other  of  his 
works,  and  the  desire  is  especially  strong  when  the 
book  is  an  easily  separable  mixture  of  good  and  bad. 
No  one  with  an  ounce  of  discrimination  would  hesitate 
to  set  down  portions  of  "  Kate  Carnegie  "  as  poor  stuff, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  only  prejudice  could  blind  him 
to  the  fact  that  certain  passages  in  the  drawing  of  the 
hero  are  not  poor.  The  difference  is  plain  enough,  and 
yet  we  doubt  if  the  author  possesses  sufficient  taste  to 
see  it,  though  he  ought  to  have  had  some  consciousness 
of  it  at  the  time  of  writing.  There  is  a  deal  of  humour 
in  the  book,  small,  niggling  humour,  and  cheap 
facetiousness,  a  deal  of  unattained  sentiment,  attempts 
at  emotion  that  fizzle  ineffectually  like  ill-judged  cathe- 
rine-wheels  on  a  damp  evening.  The  heroine  is  gene- 
rally cheap,  and  very  seldom  anything  but  an  easy 
piece  of  manufacture  ;  her  father  is  cheap,  and  their 
pious  home-coming  (which  is  intended  to  be  affecting) 
is  also  cheap  ;  and,  finally,  the  oddities  of  Drumtochty 
have  become  cheap  by  this  time — the  clear-sighted  told 
us  they  were  of  no  great  value  many  months  ago.  And 
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Ian  Maclaren's  cheapness  stands  out  marked  in  such 
plain  figures  because  he  fancies  himself.  He  pats  him- 
self on  the  back  ;  he  is  facetious  with  an  air  of  self- 
satisfaction  ;  he  stands  up  with  a  solemn  visage  after  a 
page  of  pathos,  watching  for  the  tears  to  start  into 
your  eyes,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  you  will  not 
endanger  his  volume  by  using  it  as  a  missile,  because 
it  has  a  market  value  as  a  novel.  In  fact,  he  wants  a 
"  good  shaking,"  and  that,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  he 
is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  get.  It  is  a  pity,  for  here 
is  this  exploiter  of  the  cheap  and  easy  vein  proving 
in  "Kate  Carnegie"  his  ability  to  present  a  hero 
with  a  fairly  decent  character — an  achievement  that 
has  not  been  permitted  to  many  a  finer  artist.  We 
see  Carmichael  eager  and  egotistical  with  the  un- 
selfish but  tyrannical  egoism  of  youth  ;  we  see  him 
high-souled  and  petty,  tactless  with  the  single-hearted 
seriousness  of  inexperience,  now  devoted,  now  youth- 
fully inhuman — a  preposterous  combination  of  smallness 
and  bigness  in  depression  and  exaltation.  Up  to  the 
nineteenth  chapter  he  has  figured  before  us  as  a  fine 
character  on  the  whole,  and  yet  we  are  not  surprised 
when  he  is  suddenly  revealed  to  us  as  so  very  small  and 
shallow  beside  the  "  Rabbi,"  his  old  master.  The 
young  man  is  confident  that  he  can  coax  "dear  old 
Rabbi  "  round  with  a  few  pleasant  words  ;  and  when 
he  sets  about  it  he  has  a  "  pleasing  sense  of  humility 
and  charity,"  for  the  dear  old  man  is  hardly  up  to  date. 
From  light  self-satisfaction  to  pettishness,  from  pettish- 
ness  to  perplexity5,  and  thence  to  the  final  cruelty 
and  inhumanity  of  undisciplined  youth,  the  "  savage 
sense  of  satisfaction  that  the  Rabbi  was  suffering," 
through  all  these  changes  he  is  revealed  in  his  smallness 
and  shallowness.  And  yet  he  is  the  hero,  not  a  mere 
secondary  silhouette  of  shallowness,  still  the  same  hero, 
an  admirable  and  powerful  nature.  We  do  not  say  that 
these  two  chapters  are  fine  pieces  of  work  ;  but  they 
are  fine  in  so  far  as  they  present  Carmichael  in  an 
unexpected  but  convincing  light.  And  this  is  an 
achievement — there  is  no  doubt  about  it  ;  we  have  not 
invented  or  dreamt  the  young  man.  There  he  stands, 
presented  with  very  little  bare  explanation,  and  drawn 
apparently  with  the  same  ease  with  which  the  author 
spins,  has  spun,  and  will  in  all  probability  continue  to 
spin,  yards  of  cheap  humour  and  cheaper  sentiment. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  "Nineteenth  Century"  is  not  over-brilliant  this  month, 
though  it  contains  one  or  two  articles  that  afford  food  for 
reflection — Mr.  Leonard  Courtney's  defence  of  the  Democratic 
programme,  for  instance.  Reaction  against  the  violent  abuse 
of  Mr.  Bryan  was  bound  to  come,  and  it  is  appearing  now  in 
more  than  one  place.  Mr.  Courtney  begins  by  arguing  that 
the  difference  between  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the 
matter  of  the  currency  has  been  exaggerated,  and  he  has  much 
to  say  for  the  Democratic  view  ;  then  he  goes  on  to  take  the 
Bryanite  platform  point  by  point  and  defend  it — income-tax, 
antagonism  to  trusts  and  to  government  by  injunction.  Liberals 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  write  with  much  success  on  the  subject 
of  a  Leader,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  confines  himself 
to  a  rather  colourless  defence  of  Lord  Rosebery.  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Barnett  has  much  that  is  interesting  to  say  in  her  condemna- 
tion of  barrack  schools — a  peculiarity  of  this  country.  She  opens 
with  the  terrible  verdict,  "  the  more  flawlessly  a  barrack  school 
is  managed,  the  worse  it  is  for  the  child,"  and  she  proceeds  to 
discuss  systems  that  approach  more  nearly  to  family  life,  though 
arguing  that  variety  in  the  treatment  of  various  children  is 
better  than  any  one  system.  Major  Charles  a  Court's 
article  on  French  naval  policy  is  written  with  no  little 
spirit.  His  energies  are  chiefly  directed  to  showing  that 
the  high  hopes  the  "Jeune  Ecole"  entertain  of  a  "war 
against  commerce"  are  not  at  all  well  founded.  The  Rev. 
F.  A.  Gregory's  account  of  the  French  in  Madagascar  is 
chiefly  interesting  because  of  the  little  tales  of  French  courage 
and  gallantry  in  the  island.  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw  describes  the 
"Educational  Peace  of  Scotland,"  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Palmer  the 
changes  that  have  come  about  in  the  methods  of  advertising 
in  newspapers. 

The  "  Fortnightly "  is  decidedly  good  this  month.  Mr. 
William  Archer  contributes  the  kind  of  article  that  readers  of 
the  monthly  reviews  so  rarely  find — an  article  that  is  properly 
constructed,  well  balanced,  complete,  lucid,  fitly  illustrated  ;  a 
production  that  reads  like  one  whole  thing.  Sir  Edward  Reed 
combines  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  scientific  achievements 
of  Dr.Cornelius  Herz  with  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  English 
supineness  in  allowing  him  to  be  persecuted.  "Imperialist" 
defends  the  part  played  by  Mr.  Rhodes  in  the  Jameson 
raid  and  admiringly  and  confidently  reviews  his  position  at 


present  Sir  Henry  Havelock-Allan  dismisses  conscript; 
in  favour  of  such  an  expansion  of  the  Volunteer  movement 
should  embrace  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  country, 
the  Earl  of  Meath  answers  the  letter  of  a  Radical  who  pri 
the  American  Constitution  to  our  own.  Miss  Edith  Sell 
draws  a  lurid  picture  of  the  adventurous  Dr.  Carl  Peters 
man  whose  misdeeds  seem  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  coura| 
"  A  Son  of  the  Marshes  "  gossips  pleasantly  of  old  guns  a 
old  sportsmen,  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  is  impatient  of  Mr.  Cral 
and  regretful  over  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Traill  sometimes  gr 
one  the  impression  of  lingering  rather  a  long  time  on  the  s 
face  of  criticism  ;  but  the  passage  where  he  points  out  t 
Mr.  Morrison  errs  in  making  the  suggestion  of  life's  drearini 
a  peculiar  quality  of  "  mean  streets "  is  worth  consideri, 
Mr.  Harold  Spender  gives  his  experiences  in  the  strai 
republic  of  Andorra. 

The  "  Contemporary  "  is  not  uninteresting  either.  Mr.  E 
Dillon  is  one  of  the  writers  on  foreign  affairs  who  manage 
to  be  too  drearily  prophetic  and  self-important,  and  his  rev: 
of  European  politics  during  the  year  and  the  outlook  for  i! 
is  succinct  and  comprehensible.  Mr.  W.  L.  Alden,  too,  wr} 
a  readable  little  account  of  Italy  in  Africa,  pointing  out  t 
Crispi  was  hostile  to  the  occupation  of  Massowah,  and  I 
long  before  the  defeat  of  Adowah  he  had  wanted  to  re 
the  unfit  Baratieri.  Mrs.  YVedgewood,  in  the  course  of  a  rs 
bling  disquisition  on  ethics  and  literature,  says  quite  a  disproj 
tionate  number  of  enlightening  and  suggestive  things — no 
need  be  frightened  by  the  title,  for  the  writer  is,  hapj 
engaged  all  the  time  treating  ethics  only  from  the  poin 
view  of  the  artist.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  talks  well  of. 
ecclesiastical  art  that  copies  antiquities  instead  of  express 
living  thoughts.  An  anonymous  author,  who  discusses 
health  of  soldiers  in  India,  argues  that  such  things  as  discipl 
self-restraint,  and  good  example  are  not  altogether  hopele 
ineffectual,  and  shows  that,  at  any  rate,  he  is  not  joining  in 
clamour  of  an  irresponsible  mob  of  moralists,  but  merely  rep 
ing  the  official  recommendations  that  have  been  recorded  a{ 
and  again.  Father  Sidney  F.  Smith  defends  the  Papal  Bui 
very  plain  grounds.  The  Pope  agrees  with  the  High  ChU 
men  in  saying  that  ordination  should  suggest  sacrificial  po< 
and  with  the  Low  Churchmen  in  denying  that  Anglican  ord 
tion  suggests  any  such  power. 

In  the  "  New  Review"  M.  Paul  Valdry  talks  philosophic 
of  Mr.  Ernest  Williams's  and  M.  Schwole's  revelations  at 
the  overwhelming  growth  of  German  exports,  and  Mr.  Er 
Williams  himself  begins  a  new  terror  in  his  "  Foreigner  in 
Farmyard."  "Colonial"  points  out  that  England  has  tj 
in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  settlement  of  bound; 
purely  from  an  English  point  of  view,  without  considering 
Colonies  whose  boundaries  were  under  consideration, 
anonymous  author  denies  that  we  are  an  athletic  peo 
this  is  the  sort  of  thesis  that  holds  great  possibilities  of  er 
tainment,  and  the  writer  does  not  miss  them.  The  headma| 
of  Loretto  answers  Mr.  Ready's  attack  on  public  schools 

The  "  National  Review "  is  not  remarkable  this  mci 
though  it  contains  a  picture  of  "  Hampton  Court  in  Byg 
Years"  that  has  all  "  E.  V.  B.'s"  charm  about  it 
"  Episodes  of  the  Month"  are  sprightly  as  usual,  and  the 
largely  concerned  with  a  defence  of  Bryan's  programme. 
Spenser  Wilkinson  suggests  that  national  defence  shoulo 
entered  upon  in  a  businesslike  spirit.  Let  us,  he  says,  re 
the  matters  at  issue  with  other  Powers,  let  us  decide  § 
causes  we  are  going  to  make  good,  and  let  us  put  this  Ik 
possible  enemies  in  the  hands  of  our  admiral  and  our  gen1 
Mr.  Bernard  Holland  tells  the  history  of  English  misdeei' 
dealing  with  Irish  Roman-Catholicism.  Mr.  VV.  Hallett  P" 
declares  that  Cuba  is  worse  off  than  Armenia,  and  Mr.  Mo 
Richardson  is  confident  that  there  is  no  particularly  "Wei 
Land  Question.  Mr.  Traill  certainly  has  no  right  to  crji 
against  an  exaggerated  admiration  of  Ibsen  so  long  ae 
willing  to  print  all  sorts  of  invented  nonsense  about  " 
Eyolf."  One  exaggeration  will  always  be  met  by  another, 
gather  from  his  review  that  the  play  was  chiefly  writt 
show  how  ignorant  Norwegian  villagers  are,  since  they  e: 
great  astonishment  at  the  fact  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
should  float.  Nobody  seems  to  have  anything  really  to  I 
the  subject  of  nurses,  and  Miss  Nancy  Paul  is  no  exce] 
Professor  Dicey  contributes  an  appreciation  of  Lord 
broke. 

"  Cosmopolis  "  is  certainly  taking  its  place  as  a  publicati 
which  one  looks  forward  with  some  confidence.  If  the  En 
section  is  not  interesting  one  month  the  chances  are  th 
lack  may  be  supplied  by  the  German.  The  unchanging  pn 
of  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  and  M.  Emile  Faguet  puts  the  F; 
section  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  After  reading  Mr.  An 
review  of  the  Theatre  in  London,  we  may  well  feel  envio; 
the  Berliners  who  have  such  a  wealth  of  material  to  di.' 
Herr  Neumann- Hofer  deals  with  new  plays  by  Suder* 
(the  three  "Einakter"  published  in  "  Cosmopolis  "),  HauptiU" 
and  the  young  Viennese  Schnitzler — not  to  mention  JM 
playwrights  whose  work  is  less  known.  Herr  Anton  Better 
speaks  this  month  of  the  great  publishing  firm  of  Reclam.  A* 
first  twelve  volumes  of  the  "  Universal-Bibliothek "  appfj 
thirty  years  ago.    "  Ignotus  "  draws  a  dark  picture  of  Engl™- 
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m  vis-a-vis  to  Russia,  and  M.  de  Pressense  regrets  that 
nd  has  remained  in  isolation,  not  for  the  oid  reason  that 
ight  live  in  harmony  with  Europe,  but  that  she  may  have 
nd  raised  against  all.  M.  Augustin  Filon  in  his  tv/o  or 
aages  about  "An  Amazing  Marriage"  contends  that  the 
icable  bon  ser.s  neo-latin"  puts  grave  difficulties  in  the 
r  a  French  appreciation  of  Meredith. 
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.TORDAY  REVIEW  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
reign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
■Us  every  Fridiy  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
lition  cannot  be  eceived  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
iilar  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Friday. 
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s«s.  Boyvka-;  &  CHEVILLET,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

rand  Ballet,  MONTR  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
Grand  Variety  K  tertainment,  &c.  &c.    Doors  open  at  7.30. 

THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

E   P  P  S  '  S 

GRATEFUL  COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

WITH    FULL    NATURAL  FLAVOUR. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 

Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 

THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 
BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MAN  A  GER— JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 

SAYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAYOY   RE  ST  AUR  ANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    Tlie  Orchestra  play 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers  {£"  ECHENARD.        Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIE  R. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


BORWICK'S 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWDER 


IT   MAKES  WRITING  EASY. 

Leave  the  drudgery  of  the  Pen — Blotted  and  Obscure 
Manuscript.  This  is  the  age  of  the  Telegraph,  Telephone, 
and  Typewriter. 

USE   THE  BAR-LOCK 

Yourself  for  private  correspondence,  reports,  or  other  original 
manuscript.  In  a  week  you  will  write  faster  than  with  a 
pen  ;  the  BAR-LOCK  is  so  nearly  automatic  that,  practically, 
you  touch  the  keys  and  the  machine  does  the  rest.  Every 
word  is  written  in  sight  as  with  a  pen. 

Catalogue  free. 


THE   TYPEWRITER   CO.,  LTD. 

(By  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  Queen), 
12,  14  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


"LANCET"  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 


it 


G.B." 


FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s.    PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY. 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS  : 

OK  Of*  (IE     BACK    &c  CO. 
DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


2  January,  i8ga 


HOMELESS  BOYS  OF  LONDON. 

FUNDS  are  greatly  NEEDED  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  training-ships  Aretkusa  and  Chichester,  and  the  seven  homes  on 
shore  under  the  management  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Ketuges 
for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children.  Founded  by  the  late  William 
Williams,  Esq.,  in  1 843.  Nearly  1,000  boys  and  girls  are  now  being 
supported  in  the  ships  and  homes. 

An  urgent  appeal  is  made  to  raise  funds.  Will  each  reader  of  this 
appeal,  who  believes  in  saving  the  children  and  sympathizes  with  the 
work  done  for  their  benefit  in  these  ships  and  homes,  kindly  send  a 
contribution  for  the  support  of  the  children  ? 

Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited  and  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  214  High  Holborn,  W.C, 
and  by 

H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Secretary. 

HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary. 
London  Home  and  Offices,  164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 

BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA.  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED   AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 
187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Cataloged. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts.  

^heTortnightly  review 

For  JANUARY 
Commences  a  NEW  VOLUME,  and  contains  : 

DR  CORNELIUS  HERZ  AND  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC.    By  Sir  E.  J. 

Reed,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 
THE  BLIGHT  OF  THE  DRAMA.    By  William  Archer. 
THE  POSITION  OF  MR.  RHODES.    By  Imperialist. 
A  VISIT  TO  ANDORRA.    By  Harold  Spender. 
THE  NEW  REALISM.    By  H.  D.  Traill. 

DEPRECIATORS  OF  THE  NATION.    By  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath. 

A  GENERAL  VOLUNTARY  TRAINING  TO  ARMS  versus  CONSCRIP- 
TION. By  Lieut.-General  Sir  Henry  Havelock-Allan,  ban.,  V.U, 
K.C.B.,  M.P. 

MARINE  GARRISONS   FOR  NAVAL  BASES.    By  Major  F.  C.  Ormsby- 

JOHNSON. 

A  BRILLIANT  IRISH  NOVELIST.    By  G.  Barnett-Smith. 

THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS.    By  the  Right  Rev.  the 

Bishop  of  Ripon. 
DR.  CARL  PETERS.    By  Edith  Sellau«. 

OLD  GUNS  AND  THEIR  OWNERS.    By  a  Son  of  the  Marshes. 
MR.  McKINLEY  S  OPPORTUNITY.    By  J.  L.  Whittle. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester. 


CHAPMAN'S  MAGAZINE 

For  JANUARY" 

Commences  a  NEW  VOLUME,  and  contains : 
MRS.  ANDREW  DEAN.  An  Arabian  Bird. 

WINIFRED  GRAHAM.  A  Three  Days  Man. 

DOUGLAS  SLADEN.  The  Musume'. 

W.  G.  HOLE.  Mr.  Reuben  Allicott's  Love  Affair. 
MRS.  MURRAY  HICKSON.  A  Tangle  of  Hay-Time. 

KIRBY  HARE.  "  Prisoners  Three." 

G.  S.  STREET.  The  Poetry  of  a  Loan. 

ROBERT  BARR.    Purification. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 
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HE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.— JANUARY,  1897. 
Price  2s.  6d.  Contents. 

Episodes  of  the  Month.  „  „ 

United  States  and  Cuba. -A  New  Armenia.    Ev  W.  Hallett  Philips. 

Trifling  with  National  Defence.   By  Spenser  Wilkinson. 

Lord  Pembroke.    By  Professor  A.  V.  Dicey,  Q.C. 

Some  Irish  History  and  a  Moral.    By  Bernard  Holland. 

Ibsenism : 

(1)  The  Craze.    Bv  H.  D.  Traill. 

(2)  Little  Eyolf.    By  Ronald  McNeill. 

A  Manufactured  Land  Question.    Bv  C.  Morgan  Richardson. 

Hampton  Court  in  Bvgone  Years.    By  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Boyle  (    E.  V.  L.  ) 

"  It  was  a  Glorious  Victory,"  Sluys,  a.d.  1340.    By  Alfred  T.  Storey. 

The  Battle  of  Hastings.    By  J.  fL  Round. 
,  National  Education. — A  Proposal.    Bv  Sir  John  Dorington,  Bart.,  M.V. 

Modern  Nurses.— A  Reply.    By  Miss  Nancy  Paul. 
,  American  Affairs. 

LONDON :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET.  W.C. 


G,  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS  BOOKS. 


Ready  January  15. 

THE   BABE   B.A.  ;  being  the  Uneventful  History  ofj 

Young  Gentleman  at  Cambridge  University.    By  E.  F.  BENSON,  Authoi 
Dodo,"  "  Limitations,". &c 


Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


I 

CAMPING  in  the  CANADIAN  ROCKIES  :  an  Accoun 

of  Camp  Life  in  the  Wilder  Parts  of  the  Canadian   Rocky  Mountains 
together  with  a  Description  of  the  Region,  about  Banff,  Lake  Louise  an 
Glacier,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Early  Explorations.    By  Walter  D. 
With  25  Full-page  Photogravures  and  many  Text  Illustrations  from  Photl 
craphs  by  the  Author.    8vo.  cloth  extra,  21s.  net. 

BOOKS  and  their  MAKERS  DURING  the  MIDDL1 

Af;ES  Bv  G  H  Putnam,  M.A..  Author  of  "The  Question  of  Copyright, 
»  Authors  Ld  their  Public,"  ft*    1  vols.  Bvo.  cloth,  gilt  tops,  10s.  od.  each} 


THE  MAKER  of  MOONS 

Author  of  "  The  Red  Republic, 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  6 


By  Robert  W.  Chambeb 

Ring  and  a  Few  Dukes,"  &c.  Cro» 


ROME  of  TO-DAY  and  YESTERDAY.     By  Joift 

Dennie    With  5  Maps  and  Plans,  and  58  Full-page  Illusions 
Roman  Photographs.    8vo.  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  21s.  net. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.    By  Edmondo  de  Amicis.  Sfl 

boul  Edition.    With  many  beautiful  Illustrations.    8vo.  handsomely  pn* 
and  bound  in  cloth  extra,  full  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

BRACEBRIDGE    HALL;    or,  the  Humourists 

printed,  and  bound,  large  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  25s.  net. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £1    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    1  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


THE  LONG  WALLS  :  an  American  Boy's  Adventures 

Greece     A  Story  of  Digging  and  Discovery,  Temples  andTre^urts. 
eH£  Brooks,  Author  of*  Historic  Boys,"  "  tot  Mm  s  Sons,    -d  Jo* 
Aloes.    Illustrated  by  G.  F.  Barnes.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth,  5s. 

LITTLE  JOURNEYS  to  the  HOMES  of  AMERICA 

MJTHORS.  By  different  Authors.  Printed  on  deckel-riged  paper  umfo 
in  style  with  the  series  of  "  Little  Journeys  for  ,895.  With  13  lllustr^ 
and  4  facsimile  MS.  pages.    i6mo.  cloth  extra,  g.lt  tops,  5s. 

"  HEROES  OF  THE  NATIONS." 

Illustrated  with  Full-page  Plates  and  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  »  ; 
Prize  Edition,  clotn  extra,  gilt  edges,  as. 
NEW  VOLUMES. 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS:  his  Life  and  Voyagi 

By  Washington  Irving. 

JEANNE  D'ARC :  her  Life  and  Death.  By  Mrs.  Oliphan 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  TONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Illustrated  Prospectus  on  application. 

24  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  ;  and  New  Yorlc. 


DOWNEY  &  CO.'S  NEW 

On  Monday  next  will  be  ready,  in  ,  vol.  demy  8vo.'witb  Portraits,  10s.  U 

MY  THEATRICAL  AND  MUSICAL  RECOLLECTION 

By  EMILY  SOLDENE. 
MISS  SOT.DENE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 


YOUNG  MRS.  STAPLES. 


3s.  6d. 


MR.  JOHN  O'LEARY'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  _ 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  FENIANS  and  FENIANIS 

-  Mr.^»«&d  on  every  page  with  the  M^^JL 

astonishing  fideWty." -Manchester  Guardian. 

A   CUBAN    EXPEDITION.    By  J.  H.  BloomfieJ 

Imp.  160.0.  6s.      u  a  v.v.d  narrat;ve_,._  The  Times. 


NEW  FICTION. 

BIT    OF   A  FOOL. 

By  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL,  Bart. 


Crown  Svo.  is 


[This, 


THE  UGLY  MAN.     By  the  Author  of  "A  Hous 

"  Seldom  have  we  read  so  weird  and  thrilling  a  tale.  -Sta, . 

THE  STAR  SAPPHIRE.    By  Mabel  Collins  6s 

«  A  really  interesting  novel  with  at  least  one  striking  figure  which  will  be 
nised  readily."— The  World. 

THE  DUNTHORPES  of  WESTLEIGH.    By  Chris 

■■  EveTa  jaded  reviewer  found  '  The  Dunthorpes'  kept  him  awake  urti 
after  midnight."- Tlu  New  Saturday. 

THE  CIRCASSIAN.     By  Morley  Roberts  and 

exhilarating  freshness."-^  thena-u»t. 


DOWNEY  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 
12  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDO> 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

COSMOPOLIS: 

TRI  LINGUAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Price  2s.  6d.  Monthly. 


Edited  bv  F.  ORTMANS. 


itive  welcome  given  to  COSMOPOLIS  in  the  course  of 
first  year  by  the  press  and  the  educated  public  in  all  countries  has 
'isfied  the  Editor  that  this  new  Review  meets  a  real  wanl  on  the  part 
those  zuko  ■would follou/  closely  the  development  of  foreign  politics  and 
:rature. 1 

COSMOPOLIS  offers  its  readers,  in  a  practical  form,  the  means  of 
:ping  themselves  in  touch  with  the  literary,  political,  artistic,  and  scien- 
c  movements  in  foreign  countries  and  of  maintaining  or  completing 
;ir  knowledge  of  the  most  widely  known  European  languages. 
COSMOPOLIS  is  composed  (in  equal  parts)  of  Enelish,  French,  and 
rman  Text.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  special  supple- 
aits  in  which  European  languages  other  than  those  already  represented 
the  Review  shall  find  a  place. 

In  each  of  the  three  languages,  monthly  chroniques  or  summaries  by 
'.Henry  Norman,  M.  F.  de  Pressense,  and  "  Ignotus  "  discuss,  from  the 
en  divergent  English,  French,  and  German  points  of  view,  the  principal 
mts  of  current  international  politics.  In  other  monthly  or  trimestrial 
icles.Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley,  MM.  Emile  Faguet,  Jules 
maitre.  Herrn  Anton  Bettelheim  and  Otto  Neumann-Hofer  take  note 
important  literary  and  dramatic  productions  of  their  own  countries, 
addition  to  these  chroniques,  annual  or  bi-annual  articles  by  competent 
glish.  French,  and  German  critics  will  review  (from  the  outsider's  stand- 
nt)  the  various  phases  of  current  foreign  literatures. 
"OSMOPOLIS  publishes  every  month  a  short  story  in  each  of  the  three 
guages,  as  well  as  unpublished  Memoirs,  Letters,  &c. 
>pace  does  not  permit  the  mention  of  more  than  a  few  of  the  distin- 
shed  English,  American,  and  Continental  Novelists  who  have  con- 
wted  to  COSMOPOLIS  in  the  course  of  1896  :  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
.  Henry  James,  P.  Maarten-Maartens,  "John  Oliver  Hobbes,"  Mr.  1. 
ngwill,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Mr.  George  Gissing  ;  MM.  Paul  Bourget, 
stole  France,  "Gyp,"  Edouard  Rod;  Herrn  Paul  Heyse,  Hermann 
dermann,  Mine,  von  Ebner-Eschenbach. 

n  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  interest  and  variety  of  the  general  articles 
Literature.  Politics,  Art,  Science,  and  Travel  which  have  appeared  in 
■  first  twelve  numbers  we  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  draw  up  the 
owing  list  of  some  of  their  authors  : — Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  Prof. 
Lney  Colvin,  Mme.  Darmesteter  (Mary  Robinson),  Prof.  Dowden,  Mr. 
H.  S.Escott,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood, Mr.  Frederic 
rrisoo,  "  Vernon  Lee,"  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  Prof. 
'.  Mahaffy,  Prof.  Max  MiiHer,  Mr.  George  Moore,  Mr.  G.  Bernard 
,w,  Mr.  George  Wyndham  ;  MM.  Georges  Brandes  (who  writes  in 
nch),  J.  Chailley-Bert,  Arthur  Chugnet,  J.  J.  Jusserand,  Gustave 
rroumet.  Paul  I^eroy-Beaulieu,  A.  Mezieres,  Gustave  Monod,  Count 
an  Tolstoi,  M.  E.  Melchior  de  Vogue,  Charles  Yriarte,  Mme.  Judith 
utier,  Lady  Plennerhassett,  Herrn  Theodor  Earth,  Ludwig  Brentano, 
eodor  Fontane,  Hermann  Helferich,  Max  Lenz,  Maurus  Jokai, 
eodor  Mommsen,  Friedrich  Spielhagen,  &c. 

For  forthcoming  Numbers  of  the  Review  we  have  the 
asure  to  announce  the  following  new  Contributors  :— 
%  RUDYARD  KIPLING,  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 
■.  THOMAS  HARDY,  Mr.  ANTHONY  HOPE, 
M.  ZOLA,  FRANCOIS  COPPEE,  PIERRE  LOTI, 
.PHOXSE  DAUDET,  and  FULDA,  BJORNSTJERNE 
ORNSON,  &c. 

Yearly  Subscription,  33s.  post  free ;  Half-yearly, 
16s.  6d.  post  free. 


2  CONTENTS  of  the  Part  for  JANUARY,  1897,  which  commences 
a  New  Volume,  are:  — 

ria  Perrone,  Murderess  and  Saint.  S.  R.  Crockett. 
erary  Recollections.  II.  Rt.  Hon.  F.  Max  Muller. 
e  Mountains  of  South  America. 

Sir  William  Martin-  Conway  and  Hugh  Robert  Mill. 
w  World  Muses  and  Old  World  Helicons. 

T.  H.  S.  Escott. 

tes  on  New  Books.  Andrew  Lanc 

e  Theatre  in  London.  Arthur  B.  Walkley. 

e  Globe  and  the  Island.  Henry  Norman. 

Bonnet  d'Yvon.  Jean  Aicard. 

nrik  Ibsen  en  France.  Georges  Brandes. 

ppleon  Bonaparte  au  Siege  de  Toulon.  A.  Chuquet. 
terature  d'Outre-Manche.  Augustin  Filon. 

ikespeare  en  France  sous  l'Ancien  Regime. 

. ,  ■  J.J.  Jusserand. 

Livre  a  Paris.  Emilf.  Faguet. 

Theatre  a  Paris.  Jules  Lemaitre. 

vue  du  Mois.    F.  de  Pressense. 

s  Bussjoch.  Peter  Rosegger. 

;  Geschichte  vom  kleinen  Ei.         Theodor  Fontane. 
}  Entscheidungsschlacht  vom  3  November,  1896. 
.  L.  Bamberger. 

nrten  in  der  Normandie.  Benno  ROtenauer. 

utsene  Bucher.  Anton  Bettelheim. 

s  Theater  in  Berlin.  Otto  Neumann-Hoi  kk. 

!itlsches  in  deutscher  Beleuchtung.  "  Ignotus." 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C 


MAGMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Super-royal  8vo.  21s.  net. 

STAINED  GLASS  AS  AN  ART. 

By  HENRY  HOLIDAY. 

With  a  Coloured  Reproduction  of  the  Drawing  for  "The  Creation." 

Twenty  Collotypes,  and  many  Illustrations  in  the  Text  from  Designs  by 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  W.  B.  Richmond,  and  the  Author. 

Contents  :  —  i.  Material  and  Technique— 2.  Artistic  Possibilities  inherent  in 
Stained  Glass  from  the  point  of  view  of  Technique— 3.  The  Artistic  Possibilities  in 
Stained  Glass  considered  in  relation  to  the  Situation  and  Purpose  of  the  Work — 
Design -Light  and  Shade  Style  Architectural  and  Ornamental— The  Influence  of 
Limitations  of  Form  and  Space  on  Decorative  Art. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE    YOKE   Of   EMPIRE  :  Sketches  of  the  Queen's 

Prime  Ministers.  By  Reginald  B.  Brett.  With  Photogravure  Portraits 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort,  Peel,  Melbourne,  Palmerston, 
Disraeli,  and  Gladstone. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  HUGH  FRASER. 

PALLADIA.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH— "  It  is  even  better  than  'The  Brown  Ambassador,' 
good  as  that  delightfully  humorous  book  was  in  its  way;  and  higher  praise  than  this 
it  is  unnecessary  to  bestow." 

ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS-New  Volume. 

BELINDA.  By  Maria  Edgeworth.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie.  Illustrated  by  Chris  Hammond. 
Cloth,  uncut  edges,.  3s.  6d.  "Peacock"  Edition.  Cloth  elegant,  gilt 
edges,  5s. 

2  vols,  demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  WARFARE  of  SCIENCE  with 

THEOLOGY  in  CHRISTENDOM.      By  Andrew  Dickson  White, 
LL.D.  (Yale),  L.H.D.  (Columbia),  Ph.D.  (Jena). 
TIMES.  — "  Certainly  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and,  in  our  judgment,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  historical  works  that  have  appeared  for  many  years." 


Fourth  Edition,  with  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  ARMENIAN  QUESTION. 

TRANSCAUCASIA  and  ARARAT  ;  being  Notes  of  a 

Vacation  Tour  in  the  Autumn  of  1876.    By  James  Bryce,  Author  of  "  The 
American  Commonwealth  "  &c    With  Engraving  and  Coloured  Map.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 
SPEAKER, — "  Has  long  since  established  its  right  to  be  considered  one  of  the 

most  charming  books  of  the  charming  class  to  which  it  belongs  It  is  because 

Mr.  Bryce  in  this  supplementary  chapter  gives  us  what  is,  to  far  as  we  know,  the 
most  precise,  connected,  and  complete  sketch  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Armenian  question  in  its  modern  aspect  that  we  give  a  double  welcome  to  this  new 
edition  of  an  old  friend." 


With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

ARCHBISHOP  BENSON  in  IRELAND  : 


a  Record  of 


his  Irish  Sermons  and  Addresses,  1896.    Edited  by  J.  H.  Bernard,  D.D., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
PALL  MALL,  GAZETTE. — "  No  words  of  mine  could  appreciate  or  do  justice 
to  the  stately  language  and  lofty  thoughts  of  the  late  Primate  :  they  will  appeal  to 
every  Churchman." 

Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d.  net. 

FOUR   CHILDREN   in   PROSE   and  VERSE.  By 

W.  Trego  Webb,  Author  of  "Indian  Lyrics,"  "Select  Epigrams  from 
Martial  for  English  Readers." 


Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  28s. 

TREATISE  on  ORE  DEPOSITS.     By  J.  Arthur 

Phillips,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  M.Inst.C.E.  Second  Edition,  Re- 
written  and  greatly  Enlarged  by  Henry  Louis,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mining, 
Durham  College  of  Science. 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

POPULAR  FALLACIES  REGARDING  BIMETALLISM. 

By  Sir  Robert  Edgcumbe. 

Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

RICH   and   POOR.     By  Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

TIM ES. — "  The  book,  though  brief,  is  very  thorough,  and  deals  with  most  of  the 
difficulties  of  ordinary  occurrence." 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


NOW  READY,  4d.  J  by  post, 

THE  BUILDER  NEW  YEAR'S 
A  LIST  OF  PLATES. 

ALDGATE  IN  THE  XVIth  CENTURY. 
MALVERN  ABBEY  (View  and  Plan). 
CHELSEA  HOSPITAL. 

CHURCH  HOUSE.   (Interior  of  Great  Hall.) 
LIVERPOOL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART. 
FRIEZE-"  VIT7E  LAMPADES." 
CHURCH  OF  THE  SACRi  C'EUR,  PARIS. 
MONUMENT  TO  WATTEAU,  PARIS. 
MONUMENT  TO  EMPEROR  WILLIAM  I. 
HOUSE,  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW,  YORK. 
PALAZZO  PUBBLICO,  PERUGIA.' 
TENNYSON'S  "  PALACE  OF  ART.'* 

London  :  The  Publisher  of  "  The  Builder,"  46 


4ld. 

NUMBER. 

H.  W.  Brewer. 
Roland  W.  Paul. 
W.  Monk. 
Curtis  Green. 
(As  Revised.) 
(Do.) 

John  Staines  Babb. 

W.  Monk. 
From  a  Photograph. 

Do. 
Do. 

Gerald  C.  Horslev. 
The  Editor. 
Catherine  Street,  W.C. 
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HER  MAJESTY'S  PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  WILL  ISSUE  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT, 

In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo.  price  36^. 

FORTY-ONE   YEARS   IN  INDIA: 

From  Subaltern  to  Commander=in=Chief. 


FIELD  MARSHAL 

LORD   ROBERTS   OF   KANDAHAR,  V.C. 


Besides  Maps  and  Plans,  the  volumes  are  embellished  with  Portraits  on 
eel  and  copper  of  Sir  James  Outram,  General  Nicholson,  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  Sir  Abraham  Roberts,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Sir  William 
Mansfield,  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  Sir  Samuel 
Browne,  The  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge,  and  Field- 
Marshal  Lord  Roberts. 


London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 


POINTS  OF  THE  HORSE. 

By  Captain  M.  H.  HAYES. 

SECOND  EDITION,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  400 
beautiful  Illustrations. 

Super-royal  8vo.  cloth  gilt  top,  34s. 

ALSO 

A  Large  Taper  Edition  limited  to  150  Copies  numbered  and  signed 
by  the  Author. 

Demy  4to.  specially  printed,  and  handsomely  bound  in  Art  cloth, 
T.E.G.  uncut,  ^3  3s.  net. 
ONLY  A  FEW  COPIES  REMAIN  FOB  SALE. 


For  List  of  other  Works  by  Capt.  Hayes  see  Catalogue,  post  free  on 
application. 


W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Mr.  Flinders  Petrie's  New  Publications. 
PETRI  E  (W.  M.  FLINDERS)— K0PT0S,  with  a  Chapter 

by  D.  G.  Hogarth,  M.A.  i  vol.  4to.  35  pp.  28  Plates  (4  Photographic), 
boards,  10s. 

  NAQADA  AND  BALLAS.   By  W.  M.  Flinders 

Petrie  and  Quibell,  with  a  Chapter  by  F.  C.  J.  Spukrell.  4U).  79  pp. 
87  Plates,  boards,  25s. 

The  district  treated  in  this  work  is  about  thirty  miles  North  of  Thebes  and 
on  the  Western  side  of  the  Nile.  Messrs.  Flinders  Petrie  and  Quibell  give 
decisive  evidence  of  an  hitherto  unknown  invasion  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  is 
linked  with  the  prehistoric  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean.  An  ample 
index  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 


LONDON  :  BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  PICCADILLY. 


TJ»E  FORUM. 


Is.  6d. 


JANUARY,  1897. 


Is.  6d. 


LEO  XIII.   The  Vicomte  E.  Melckior  de  Vogue. 
MIDDLE  GROUND  ON  THE  TARIFF.    O.  D.  Ashley. 
HOW  SHALL  THE  CHILD  BE  TAUGHT? 

2.  THE  ESSENTIALS  IN   ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Rice. 

MODERN    COMPOSERS    IN    THE    LIGHT    OF  CONTEMPORARY 

CRITICISM.   Alexander  Moszkowski. 
PRESIDENTIAL     ELECTIONS     PARALYSING    TO     BUSINESS  :  a 

Remedy.    Hon.  Alonzo  B.  Cornell. 
THE    WANTON    DESTRUCTION    OF   AMERICAN    PROPERTY  IN 

CUBA.    Fernando  A  Yznaga. 
TWO  NOTABLE  NEW  BOOKS:— 

THE  LAW  OF  CIVILIZATION  AND  DECAY.    Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

DR.  EGGLESTON  ON  AMERICAN  ORIGINS.   W.  P.  Trent. 
THE    URGENT    NEED   OF   A    NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY.  President 

D.  S.  Jordan. 

AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORK  IN  GREECE.    J.  Gennadius. 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MELIORISM.    Junius  Henri  Browne. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  DEBATING.    Professor  R.  C.  Ringwalt. 


LONDON  :  G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


"DOOKS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


Now  ready. 

"DURKE'S  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE, 

&c,t  for  1897  ;  a  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and 
Baronetage,  together  with  Memoirs  of  the  Privy  Councillors  and  Knights.  Fifty- 
ninth  Edition.    Super-royal  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  £1  18s. 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Publishers,  59  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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THE 


Nineteenth  Century 

FOR  JANUARY 
COMMENCES  A  NEW  YOLUME 


CONTAINS  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY 

The  Right  Hon.  LEONARD  COURTNEY,  M.P. 

"  The  Recent  Presidential  Election, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  GUINNESS  ROGERS. 

"  The  Liberal  Leadership. 

Lady  PRIESTLEY. 

"  Nurses  a  la  Mom 

Professor  ST.  GEORGE  MIVART. 

' '  The  Burial  Service 

Mrs.  S.  A.  BARNETT. 

"  The  Verdict  on  the  Barrack  Schools' 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  GREGORY. 

' '  The  French  in  Madagascar! 

The  Hon.  EMILY  LAWLESS. 

"  A  Note  on  the  Ethics  of  Literary  Forgery  j 

The  Count  DE  CALONNE. 

"  The  Dame  de  Chateaubriaail 

J.  E.  REDMOND,  M.P. 

"  Ireland  and  the  Next  Sessioiji 

THOMAS  SHAW,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

"  The  Educational  Peace  of  Scotlaijl 

FRANCIS  EDWARD   CROW  (British  Vice-Consul 

Teheran).  "  English  Enterprise  in  Persi 

H.  J.  PALMER  (Editor  of  "  The  Yorkshire  Post "). 


G.  BARNETT  SMITH. 


'  *  The  March  of  the  Advertise 
"  Napoleon  on  himsel 


MAJOR  CHARLES  A  COURT. 

"  French  Naval  Policy  in  Peace  and  Wa|j 

M.  H.  SPIELMANN. 

"  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  :  his  Art  and  his  Missic 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd 
T7CHOES  from  YOUTHLAND  :  Poems.     By  HOR 

Walton.    Price  2s.  6d. 
Marshall  Russell  &  Co.,  6  Panyers  Alley,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  Pixholme,  Dort 

NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  January  19,  1897.  Principal- 
Braham. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION 

VV  be  held  in  January,  1897,  to  fill  up  not  less  than  FOUR  QUE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — For  details,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Dean's  I 
Westminster. 


"DADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1897. 

of  .£80,  One  of  £50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th. 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

T3ERKHAMSTED     SCHOOL.— NEXT    TERM  beJ 

January  22.  Separate  House  for  Boys  under  Thirteen.  Classical,  M 
and  Science  Sides.— Apply  Rev.  T.  C.  Fry,  D.D. 

WM.  &  GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.I 

CULLETON'S  HERALDIC  OFFICE 

25  CRANBOURN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
Authentic  Information  respecting 

HERALDRY    AND  GENEALOGY 

(ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN). 

Pedigrees  compiled  from  Records. 

JOHANNESBURG   CONSOLIDATED  INVEST 

J  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  TRANSFER  BOOKS 
Company  will  be  CLOSED  from  the  1st  to  10th  January,  1897,  both  dates 
or  the  purpose  of  balancing  the  Transfer  Registers. 

By  order, 

T.  HONEY,  London  Sccrl 
1  Lothlury,  London,  F.C.,  December  20,  1^96. 
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BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  Month  OCTOBER,  1896. 

MINE. 

tvelopment  is  deferred  for  the  present,  but  will  be  resumed  on  completion  of 
ill  Compresser  Plant  n-»\v  in  band. 

e  Reefs  (Main  Reef  Leader  and  South  Reef)  are  now  being  stoped  7  feet  wide, 
heir  value  maintained  in  milling. 

MILL. 

imps  at  Work  : — 

20  Stamps    ■■       ..       ..     13^  days. 

3"      »i    '4i  >. 

Equal  to  30  Stamps  ..       ..        ..       ..       ..  23$  ,, 

Tons  Crushed . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  4.020 

Tons  per  Stamp  per  Diem  ..       ..       ..       ..  5*7 

Gold  Bullion  recovered      ..       ..       ..       ..  3,793'6o  oz. 

CYANIDE. 

Tons  treated    . .       . .       . .        . .        . .       . .  3,000 

Gold  Bullion  recovered       ..       ..       ..       ..     2,324'55  oz. 

tal  recovery  : — 

Mill  and  Cyanide      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     6,n8'i5  oz. 

SLIMES. 

The?e  average  10  dwt.  of  fine  Gold  by  fire  Assay. 
>eing  found  that  the  Cyanide  Plant  is  unequal  to  dealing  with  our  rich  Tailings 
more  than  30  stamps,  your  Board  has  decided  to  increase  its  capacity  and  (in 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  gold  contents  of  the  ore  milled;  to  erect  forth- 
a  full  slime  treatment  plant  of  40  stamps. 

ese  measures  are  now  in  hand,  and  it  ts  anticipated  will  be  completed  about 
h  next,  after  which  the  income  will  be  considerably  enhanced. 

OCTOBER  1896. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Cost  per  ton. 
..    £0  14  10M4 
..    '  o    2  5*19 
04  2-34 

00  n'49  192  10 

04    8-19  941  5 

03    7"n  722  1 


ng  and  Crushing 

'g  

tenance 

est  

ral  Charges 
latment — 

Vorlcing  Expenses,  Cyanide 


,£2,083  16  4 


r, 


en  off  for  Redemption  of  Main 
ift  and  Development  of  4,020 
s  at  9s.  6d.  per  ton      . .       . , 
:  for  month 


O     4   TO  02 


£1  i$   6 '48 


971  ib 


/7.I43  11  11 


1,909  10 
12,623  14 


.£21,676  16  o 


FURTHER  EXPENDITURE.- (On  Capital  Account.) 


ing  Account  (Married  Quarters) 
t  Room 
x>und 
ide  Works 

ric  Lighting  (Installation) 
Timbering   . . 
\ccount  (Construction) 
r  Service 

Stock  


£457  o 
)o  14 

131 
162 

159 


8  5 
8  11 

1  6 


REVENUE, 
old 

rom  Mill  ■(,793"6o  07.  at  7 -s.  ..  (say) 

rom  Cyanide  2*324*55  07.  at  70s. 
In*  amount  received  in  excess  of  Book  entry 
for  August  and  September  Gold 


10  o  n 
105    8  11 


£13,272  12  o 
8,135  18  6 

268    5  6 


.£1,094  6  6 
.£1,094    6  6 


£21,676  t6 


E  ABOVE  ACCOUNTS  SHOW  FOR  " 4,020  TONS  MILLED." 

**  ••  •;  •■  ••  £21,676  16  o  equal  to  £5  7  10  per  ton  milled 
ng  Expenditure  . .  7,143  11  it       ,,         1  15   6  ,, 


tten  off  for  Redemption  of 
ain  Shaft  and  Development 

ce  Net  Profit 


■4,533   4  1 


1,909  10  o 
12,623  T4  1 


096 


3     2  IO 


-resent  debt  of  the  Comnanv  is   £28,000 

'oard  has  authorized  a  further  expenditure  of   18,860 


Making  a  total  debt  of  £46,860 


sum  of  £i8,8V>  will,  it  is  anticipated,  cover  the  principal  items  of  "  Capital 
iditnre"  for  the  added  plant  described  above,  and  the  whole  debt  will  be 
ited  from  the  monthly  profits. 

FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager. 

N'SORT  CONSOLIDATED~"mINES,  Limited. 

TICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
Company  will  be  held  at  Johannesburg  on  January  21,  1897.  Transfer  Books 
"    J*?*,       ,m  January  8  to  January  21,  1897,  both  dates  inclusive,  for  the 
of  balancing  the  Share  Registers. 

By  order, 

HANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  SECRETARIES. 

THOMAS  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 
Cothbury,  London,  E.C.,  December  28,  1896. 


RREIRA    GOLD    MINING     COMPANY,  Limited. 

DIVIDEND  No.  12. 
}£$?n  AZeT"'i  }]?v*  received  advice  to-day  from  the  Head  Office,  that  a 
v     1  ?1  ,5°  '  •        H'm<,,e'!  ar  d  *'iftv  per  cent.)  has  been  declared  payable 
«a»enolders  registered  at  the  close  of  business  at  One  o'clock  on  Saturday 

<  ANTSyt'o  BF  \  R  F  R       hol'J"'™  of  (;OU,'ox  No-  5  attached  to  SHARK 

T,"!r!',.l<.':? i,,CTS  wi"  ne  Closed  from  the  nth  to  16th  January,  both  days 
1  he  dividend  Warrants  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival 
return  of  Transfers  lodged  for  registration  at  the  London 
or  the  Company,  120  Blshopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.,  up  to  the  closing  of 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
•ndon  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E  C. 
Decembr  22,  1?-/. 


BOYRIL 

AS  A  BEVERAGE 

Is  Meat  and  Drink  at  one  Draught, 
providing  the  Greatest  Amount  of 
Stimulative  Nourishment  in  the 
Smallest  Possible  Bulk,  Invigorat- 
ing the  Healthy,  and  Strengthening 
Invalids,  by  whom  it  is  relished  and 
retained  when  ordinary  foods  are 
rejected. 

It  contains  in  an  easily  digestible 
form  the  Entire  Nourishment  of  Prime 
Ox  Beef,  from  selected  Cattle  reared 
in  Australia  and  South  America. 


BOVRIL  LIMITED,  Food  Specialists, 

LONDON,  E.C. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

"The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

1      Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  .£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


SUN 


INSURANCE 

Founded  1710. 


OFFICE. 


Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane  ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C- 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1895.  £390,775,000. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .... 


£25,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

*— »  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR.  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

Manner,  ..  {£NGREEN  *  Ca 


\  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  *  CO.}    Fenchurch  Avenue.  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  s  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

By  the  Steamships  "  LUSITANIA,"  3877  tons  register,  and  "  GARONNE,"  3876  tons 
remster  from  London  as  under: 

Tor  TENERIFFE,  the  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS,  BERMUDA  &c.  Leaving  January  13, 
returning  March  16. 

For  MOROCCO,  SICILY,  PALESTINE,  and  EGYPT.     Leaving  February  17,  returning 

For '.SOUTH  of  SPAIN,  GREECE,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  &c.  Leaving  March  31,  return- 
ing May  17. 

For  PORTUGAL,  MOROCCO,  CORSICA,  ITALY,  and  SICILY.  Leaving  April  91, 
returning  May  21. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 
M  .  /  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers.  \  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f      Fenchurch  Avenue. 
For  passage  applv  to  the  latter  firm,  at  s  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


w 


SPA,   BELGIUM  ( 1 2  hours  from  London). 
INTER  and  SUMMER  SEASON.    Casino  always  open. 

Finest  Iron  Waters  in  existence.  Certain  cure  for  Anxmia  and  Weakness. 
Sheltered  situation.  Good  sport.— For  details  address  Secretary  General, 
Casino,  Spa. 
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GLYNN'S  LYDENBURG,  Ltd 

Company  Registered  under  the  Companies'  Limited  Liability  Law,  No.  5,  of  1874,  of  the  South  African  Republic. 


CAPITAL 


£175,000 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  to  JULY  31st,  1896. 


DIRECTORS'  REPORT. 


To  the  Shareholders  of 

GLYNN'S  LYDENBURG,  LIMITED. 

Gentlemen,— Your  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  their 
Report  for  the  period  ended  31st  July,  1896,  together  with  the  Balance 
Sheet  as  on  this  date  duly  audited. 

SHARE  CAPITAL. 
The  Company  was  formed  on  the  8th  October,  1895,  with  a  registered 
Capital  of  £175,000  in  £1  shares. 

This  Capital  was  originally  dealt  with  as  follows  :— 
Issued  in  exchange  for  Mineral  Rights  of  Farm 
"Grootfontein,"  1,327  Lydenburg,  in  extent 

3,034  morgen     

Issued  at  par  to  provide  Working  Capital 
Held  in  Reserve   


130,000  Shares. 
20,000  ,, 
25,000  ii 


175,000  ,, 

By  resolution  of  a  Directors'  Meeting  held  on  the  28th  February,  1896, 
under  clause  115  of  the  Company's  Articles  of  Association,  10,000  of  the 
25,000  Reserve  Shares  above  mentioned  were  issued  in  exchange  for  the 
freehold  of  2,840  morgen  of  the  same  farm,  so  that  15,000  Shares  still 
remain  in  reserve. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 
The  operations  of  the  Company  to  date  and  its  prospects  are  dealt  with 
in  the  reports  of  vour  Consulting  Engineer,  Mr.  E.  Wertheman,  your 
General  Manager,  Mr.  E.  Hoefer,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Neale,  the  Manager  at 
the  Mine,  attached. 


ACCOUNTS. 
The  Balance  Sheet  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :— 
Assets. 

Mineral  Rights  and  Freehold  Farm  "  Grootfon- 
tein," 1,327  Lydenburg   

Buildings  and  Plant   

Cash   

Other  Assets   

Expenditure  to  31st  July,  1896  


£i4°>434 
4,605 

6,42S 
1,927 
8,650 


£162,042  15  ■ 


Liabilities. 


Capital 
Creditors 


_£i6o,ooo 
2,042 


£162,042  15  m 


PARIS  AGENCY. 
The  Banque  Francaise  de  l'Afrique  du  Sud  have  been  appointeffl 

Paris  Agents  of  the  Company. 

DIRECTORS. 

In  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company  Messrs  m 
Phillips,  H.  W.  Glenny,  D.  H.  Benjamin,  Abe  Bailey  J. 
Frank  Watkins,  and  H.  T.  Glynn  retire,  but  are  eligible  and  offePj 
selves  for  re-election.  -„^„ 
AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  D.  Fraser  and  T.  J.  Ball  also  retire,  but  offer  themselves 
re-election,  and  you  are  requested  to  fix  their  remuneration  for  the  | 
in Hit  GhX).  kuu  liui  ,  i  nirettff, 

audlt'  F.  WATKINS,     j  " 


GENERAL   MANAGER'S  REPORT. 


To  tlic  Chairman  and  Directors — 

Gentlemen— Herewith  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  Manager's  Report 
of  operations  on  your  Property  for  year  ending  31st  July,  1896  This  ex- 
haustive report  clearly  shows  that  your  Company  has  now  78,281  tons  ot 
ore  available,  the  development  of  which  has  only  cost  £5,178- 

The  assay  plan  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  all  samples  taken 
being  averages  of  the  reef  at  the  points  indicated  ;  and  the  assays  of 
samples  were  made  under  my  direction  at  Pilgrim's  Rest.  The  average 
assay  value  is  38  dwts.  per  ton  for  434  samples.  This  result  is  much  higher 
than  our  most  sanguine  hopes  had  led  us  to  expect,  and  I  therefore  con- 
sider that  it  is  a  very  safe  assumption  to  put  the  yield  per  ton  from  milling 
and  cyaniding  at  20  dwts.  fine  gold. 

The  total  operating  costs  should  not  exceed  40s.  per  ton  of  ore  treated. 
This  figure  may  appear  excessive,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  crushing 
will  commence  with  only  10  stamps,  and,  further,  that  the  extraordinarily 
adverse  conditions  now  existing  in  this  district  greatly  militate  against  low 


josts.    Doubtless,  when  the  normal  state  of  affairs  is  restored  on 
fields,  and  we  crush  with  20  stamps,  your  Manager  will  be  able  to  J 
much  cheaper.    With  10  stamps  1 ,000  tons  can  be  treated  with  a  net 
of  £2,000  monthly,  and  when'  crushing  with  20  stamps  this  profit  «i 
more  than  doubled. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  able  definitely  to  state  at  what  dat 
could  commence  milling,  but  rinderpest  Rations  and  £  Wrtj 
culties  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  pred.ct  the  time  of  comrw* 
crushing  operations.  1 
Before  concluding,  I  may  state  that  the  satisfactory  Report  I  am  a. 
make  on  ^ur  Property  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  oyal  support 
hard  wori  of  Mr? Arthur  L.  Neale,  the  ^.^f^  "  'j^* 
pleasure  that  I  express  my  appreciation  of  the  services  he  has  ren( 
vour  Company.  Yours  faithfully, 

yourcompav.  ^    EUGENE  HOEFER, 

Sabie  Falls,  October  i,  1896.  '  General  Man* 


Balance  Sheet,  31st  July,  1896. 


Cr.  ,  , 

£      s.  d. 

By  Property— Mineral  Rights  of  Farm  Grootfon- 
tein, t,327Lydenburg,  3,034  morgen  in  ex- 
tent, and  Freehold  of  2.840  morgen  of  same 

„  Buildings  and  Permanent  Works 

„  Plant  

,,  Mining  Stores   

„  Furniture  (Hea  Office)  

,,  Debtors       ..    •• 

,,  Cash  (at  Bankers  on  current  account  and  in 
hands  of  Manager)   

„  Mine  Expenditure  to  31st  July,  1896:— 

Preliminary  Expenses  . .       ..       ..       ••  04    3  o 

Development,  including  Tram  Lines,  Trucks, 

and  Mining  Tools,  valued  at  ^500        ..  S.178  10  9 

Salaries   x»394    4  7 

Stable  Expenses    88  11  7 

Office  and  Sundry  Expenses   94  '5  S 

,,  Head  Office  Expend  ture  to  31st  July,  1896  :— 

Preliminary  Legal  Expenses   -37    5  6 

Salaries   336  13  4 

Stationery,  Printing,  and  Sundries ..       ..  15°  «j  2 

London  Agent's  Charges    32'    »  4 

Director.'  Fees   833   6  8 


d. 


140,434    3  0 

3,210  10  6 

i,395    0  0 

i,5°7  3  5 

10  is  o 

409  17  7 

6,425    4  7 

I53i392  *4  1 


6,820  is 


1,829  10  o 
^162.042  15  5 


To  Capital— 

Nominal — 
175,000  Shares  of  £1  each  .. 

Deduct— 
13,000  Reserve  Shares  unissued 

160,000  Shares 
,,  Creditors     ..       ••  •» 


£     s.  d. 

175,000  o  o 
15,000   o  o 


i6o,oo< 
2,04 
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>ndon  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

HURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


TE,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
^  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
lestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
l  of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
ools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
1  in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
re  than  half  a  century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
re  permanent  financial  footing.. 

Ve  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
r,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
le  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
erve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
dent  upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a  position 
ake  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

"here  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
ch  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
thy  exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
iculties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
ncial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
r-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
)revent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
;ed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
ular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
1 ;  and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
istrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

t  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
d,  a  sum  of  ^6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
;  earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
vork  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
pie  of  London  ;  and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
beral  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
;n  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 
Westminster. 

WlNCHILSEA. 

Aldenham. 
Egerton  of  Tatton. 
Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

T.  DYKE  ACLAND. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 
John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude's,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Rector  of 

St  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Richard  Bp.nyon,  J. P.  for  Berks. 
William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 
Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaiadale,  Streatham,  S.W. 
H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Si-ottiswoode,  3  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


nual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
f  Fu.jrl  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
At  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W.,  or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
,  Limited  (Merrirs,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church's  past  services  to  elementary  education, 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a  district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men's  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c,  the  whole  area  of  South  London— many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a  social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a  region  needs  no  telling  ;  and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  £125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ;  and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given — 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century— so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  £3>5%3- 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  .£1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a  few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a,proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  district 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a  vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a  large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a  sum  of  ^Si000;  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  £11,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a  demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester ;  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting  ;  or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 
HUVSHE  SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES  BURNEY. 
J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 
C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop's  House,  Kennington. 
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WESTPHALITE. 


In  pursuance  of  Section  6  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1896,  an  order  by  the 
H  ome  Secretary,  dated  19  December,  1896,  has  been  issued,  which  absolutely  prohibits 
the  use  of  various  explosives,  including  gunpowder,  in  all  unsafe  coal  mines  and  in  such  as 
are  not  wet  throughout. 

Eight  explosives  out  of  the  many  now  in  use  are  permitted  ;  of  these  WESTPHALITE 
is  at  once  the  cheapest  and  safest.  WESTPHALITE  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  as 
witness  the  following  extracts  from  two  of  the  numerous  reports  given  by  well-known 
authorities. 

Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge,  Colliery  Proprietor,  M.P.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  in  Report  dated 
13  March,  1896,  says: — 

"  WESTPHALITE  did  not  cause  any  explosion  when  fired  into  Coal  Dust  or  Coal  Dust  and  Coal  Gas 
mixed,  whereas  the  other  Explosives  against  which  it  was  tested  failed  under  these  tests."  He 
adds  "  I  believe  that  if  this  explosive  had  been  in  use  at  the  Blackwall  Collieries,  in  Derbyshire,' 
where  a  recent  disastrous  explosion  took  place,  the  accident  would  have  been  averted,  and  I 
consider  that  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  colliery  explosions  of  the  past  where  gunpowder  was  in 
use,  the  employment  of  such  an  explosive  as  '  WESTPHALITE  '  would  in  all  probability  havel 
prevented  the  occurrence  of  such  accidents." 

Mr.  John  Knowles,  Manager  of  the  Pearson  and  Knowles  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
Limited,  reports,  under  date  19  September,  1896,  on  experiments  with  WESTPHALITE 
at  the  Company's  collieries  at  Ince,  near  Wigan  : — 

"  I  have  conducted  numerous  experiments  with  almost  all  the  so-called  safety  high  explosives  for  mini 
purposes,  in  the  testing  station  erected  near  the  Collieries  of  the  Pearson  and  Knowles  Coal  an 
Iron  Company,  Limited,  and  I  find  WESTPHALITE  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results  witl 
regard  to  safety  in  highly  explosive  mixtures  of  coal  dust  and  gas.  I  have  also  compared 
results  of  WESTPHALITE  with  other  high  explosives — by  practical  tests  in  blasting  coal  in  variou 
mines,  and  find  that  WESTPHALITE  gives  the  best  results  in  producing  the  coal  in  a  good  roun 
marketable  condition,  and  it  is  also  free  from  any  disagreeable  fumes." 

WESTPHALITE. 

A  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  the  sole  rights  of  manufacturing  and  dealin 
in  WESTPHALITE  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British   Colonies,  and  Dependencies,  &c 
it  is  intended  to  offer  some  of  the  Shares   of  this  Company  for  public  subscription  at 
early  date. 

  _ 

REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C,  and  published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  S iturJay,  2  January,  1897. 
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NOTES. 

THE  chief  events  of  the  week  have  been  the  enthu- 
siastic reception  accorded  to  Mr.  Rhodes  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  especially  the  great  speech  which  he 
delivered  at  the  banquet  given  in  his  honour  at  Cape 
Town,  and  which  must  be  regarded  as  his  "  apologia" 
for  the  part  he  played  in  the  Jameson  raid.  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  at  length  adopted  what  we  have  again  and  again 
shown  to  be  his  only  proper  line  of  defence  ;  he  is  justi- 
fied in  asking  his  countrymen  to  consider  his  life-work 
as  a  whole,  and  not  to  condemn  him  for  a  single  mis- 
take. He  may  well  ask,  "What  man  is  there  who 
has  not  committed  any  fault  ? "  Moreover,  we  feel 
certain  that  Mr.  John  Hofmeyr  himself,  although  in 
"  Ons  Land  "  he  has  condemned  the  reception  accorded 
to  a  man  whose  conduct  is  about  to  be  inquired  into  by 
a  Parliamentary  Commission,  would  be  the  first  to 
respond  frankly  to  this  appeal,  and  to  admit  that  Mr. 
Rhodes,  in  spite  of  his  one  terrible  mistake,  had  rendered 
great  and  distinguished  services  both  to  Great  Britain 
and  to  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Rhodes's  frank  confession  at  Cape  Town  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead  with  his  countrymen  ;  but  he 
was  not  well  advised  in  sneering  at  Mr.  Chamberlain  : 
"some  great  men  cultivate  orchids."  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  an  uncommonly  awkward  antagonist,  and  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  difficulties  enough  to  meet,  we  should  imagine, 
without  going  out  of  his  way  to  increase  them  ;  but 
still  the  gibe  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  shows 
courage,  if  not  prudence.  In  the  interests  of  the 
British  Empire  in  South  Africa,  we  hope  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  not  take  up  the  gauntlet.  At  this 
juncture  we  want  the  services  both  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  Mr.  Rhodes.  We  notice  in  the  Central  News 
telegram  that  at  the  banquet  Lord  Rosmead's  "  health  " 
was  received  "in  absolute  silence."  This  is  a  bad 
omen  ;  for  no  one  deserved  better  of  the  State  in 
that  trying  month  of  January  1896  than  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson.  By-the-bye,  the  "Times'"  report  of  the 
banquet  was  most  meagre;  the  allusion  to  "  orchids  " 
and  the  half-insult  to  Lord  Rosmead  were  not  even 
mentioned.    Is  the  Central  News  report  to  be  trusted  ? 

The  mistake  made  about  the  knighthood  to  Mr. 
William  Laird  is  curious,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  blunders  are  very 
often  made  in  the  Salisbury  household  in  the  matter  of 
invitations.  For  instance,  "A"  receives  three  invitations 
to  a  certain  reception  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  finds 
himself  omitted  from  the  next  official  function.  But 
hitherto  these  errors  have  not  been  ascribed  to  Lord 
Salisbury.   Now  that  he  seems  to  have  entered  the  lists 


the  results  may  be  extraordinary.  We  wonder  whether 
some  of  his  appointments  in  the  past  may  be  ascribed  to 
some  casual  mistake ;  we  should  like  to  think  that  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin's  appointment  was  a  mere  blunder  and 
not  a  deliberate  reward  of  partisanship  and  insult  to 
poetry. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  believes  in  the  policy  of  maintaining  the 
naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  True,  there  is  a 
passage  in  his  speech  which  sounds  rather  pessimistic  ; 
for  a  moment  he  seems  to  argue  that  the  French  are 
about  to  increase  their  fleet  because  we  have  increased 
ours.  The  right  argument  is  well  put  by  the  "  Times  "  : 
"  If  we  were  to  establish  our  indisputable  supremacy, 
as  we  could  very  easily  do,  most  of  them  would  abandon 
a  hopeless  and  a  burdensome  endeavour.  But  to  make 
a  great  effort  one  year  and  to  relax  it  the  next  is  merely 
to  perpetuate  and  intensify  the  competitive  strain." 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  must  know  as  well  as  we  do 
that  if  both  France  and  Britain  do  their  best,  France 
cannot  compete  with  us.  The  French  shipbuilding 
industry  cannot  execute  orders  to  the  tune  of  even  four 
millions  sterling  a  year,  while  our  yards  could  use  ten 
or  twenty  millions  easily. 

It  is  certain,  we  fear,  that  Baron  de  Courcel  will 
leave  us  shortly.  With  him  goes  the  fortieth  French 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Sir  Frederick 
Monson  is  the  ninth  English  Ambassador  accredited  to 
the  French  Government  during  the  same  period.  We 
shall  not  insist  upon  the  quality  of  the  material 
implied  in  this  difference  of  numbers.  A  more  in- 
teresting question  is  that  of  M.  de  Courcel's  successor. 
The  choice,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  seems  to  be 
between  M.  Ribot  and  M.  Bourgeois,  both  former 
Prime  Ministers.  "  Pour  M.  Ribot,  passe  encore"  ;  he 
is  not  only  a  statesman  of  considerable  ability  and  a 
pupil  of  M.  Dufaure,  but  a  man  of  family  in  the  sense 
in  which  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  des;rib;s  th; 
man  of  family. 

What  will  happen  if  M.  Bourgeois  is  accredited  to 
us,  Heaven  only  knows.  The  intercourse  bstween  the 
late  M.  Challemel-Lacour  and  the  late  Lord  Granville 
was  awkward  and  difficult  enough,  and  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  compared  to  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Whig 
peer  was  a  most  pliable,  accommodating,  and  tolerant 
creature;  while  compared  to  M.  Bourgeois,  M.  Challerrel- 
Lacour  was  a  Chesterfield.  Vet  there  were  com'cal 
scenes  without  number  at  Downing  Street,  which, 
solely  owing  to  the  tact  of  the  English  Minister,  did 
not  degenerate  into  farce.  Should  M.  Bourgeois  ccme 
among  us,  Albert  Gate  on  ceremonial  nights  will  be  a 
sight  for  the  gods,  for  M.  Bourgeois  by  his  policy 
stands  committed  to  the  invitation  of  the  most  Radical 
part  of  the  French  colony  in  London  to  his  receptions. 
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That  magnificent  bit  of  low  comedy,  in  which  Pipe-en- 
Bois  (of  Goncourt  fame);  alias  George  Cavalier,  invited 
Lord  Lyons  to  partake  of  a  friendly  pint  of  beer  during 
his  visit  to  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  will  assuredly  have  its 
counterpart.  But  perhaps  the  Republic  will  be  well 
advised  and  send  us  the  aristocratic  M.  Casimir  Perier, 
who  is  also  what  our  friends  call  an  "  archi-millionaire." 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  about  time  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Bombay  made  some  serious 
efforts  to  cope  with  the  bubonic  plague  which  is  deci- 
mating the  city.  If  this  disease  goes  on  spreading,  as 
it  seems  very  likely  to  do,  Bombay  will  soon  be  a  soli- 
tude. In  November  the  deaths  numbered  268  out  of  a 
total  of  333  persons  attacked  ;  in  December,  1,160  out 
of  a  total  of  1,655  attacked,  which  means  that  in  one 
month  the  mortality  has  increased  more  than  fourfold. 
In  the  lower  quarters  of  the  city  things  are  becoming 
serious,  and  something  like  325,000  out  of  the  total 
population  of  about  850,000  (it  was  821,764  in  1891) 
have  fled.  Even  the  mill  hands  have  gone.  The 
Government  of  India  has  thought  it  advisable  to  send 
the  Director-General  of  its  Medical  Service  from 
Calcutta  to  Bombay  to  frame  a  report  upon  this  terrible 
plague. 

But  while  Surgeon-Major-General  Cleghorn  is  inves- 
tigating, with  a  view  to  reporting,  the  plague  demon  is 
taking  off  more  than  fifty  people  a  day.  And  the 
Bombay  authorities  are  sitting  down  wringing  their 
hands  in  blank  despair.  To  be  sure,  they  have  voted  a 
lakh  of  rupees  for  the  necessary  expenses,  and  another 
half-lakh  has  since  been  added  from  various  sources. 
They  have,  moreover,  given  their  medical  officers 
enlarged  discretionary  powers.  The  doctors  appear  to 
have  lost  their  heads  almost  as  completely  as  their 
employers.  We  find  them  suggesting — actually  sug- 
gesting at  this  stage  ! — that  all  infected  places  should 
be  whitewashed.  Why,  in  Hong  Kong  they,  at  the 
earliest  stage,  whitewashed  the  whole  of  the  native  city, 
sent  volunteers  to  bring  concealed  cases  to  light,  and 
burned  down  wholesale  the  filthy  places  where  the 
plague  bacillus  found  its  nourishment. 

Even  then  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  was  not 
able  to  avert  an  outbreak  early  last  year  ;  but  earlier 
epidemics  had  taught  experience,  and  he  was  merciless 
in  his  treatment  of  what  is  known  as  the  "condemned 
area."  In  Bombay  they  have  been  content  with  treating 
individual  cases,  and  appear  to  have  been  almost  dis- 
gustingly tender  in  their  regard  for  the  native  dislike 
for  segregation.  No  doubt  they  have  been  taken  at  a 
disadvantage,  because  they  had  virtually  no  knowledge 
of  the  bubonic  plague,  which  moreover  came  upon 
them  and  spread  with  a  startling  suddenness  and 
rapidity.  But  they  should  have  profited  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Hong  Kong  and  have  acted  drastically. 
This  plague  is  one  of  those  desperate  diseases  that  are 
only  to  be  held  in  check  by  the  application  of  very 
desperate  remedies.  The  most  efficient  preventive  is 
personal  and  household  cleanliness.  No  doubt  this  is 
a  desperate  remedy  in  the  lower  quarter  of  Bombay, 
just  as  it  was  in  stinking  Hong  Kong,  but  it  has  to  be 
carried  out.  It  might  be  amusing  were  it  not  really 
terrible  to  find  the  Bombay  doctors  suggesting  that 
suspected  places  should  be  whitewashed,  and  to  find 
the  Bombay  Press  mildly  hinting  that  if  there  are 
greater  powers  that  can  be  conferred  upon  the  doctors 
they  should  be  conferred  without  delay  ! 

The  American  Presidential  Election  is  almost  alone 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  our  foreign  trade  during 
the  second  half  of  last  year  did  not  bear  out  to  the  full 
the  promise  of  the  first  half.  We  have  learned  to  look 
so  steadfastly  to  the  United  States  as  an  outlet  for  our 
productions  that  any  serious  cessation  of  purchases 
from  the  other  side  occasions  rather  widespread 
depression  here.  We  may  instance  Bradford  as  a  case 
in  point.  Last  year  the  total  value  of  the  exports — 
wool,  woollens  and  worsteds,  iron,  steel,  and  machinery 
— from  this  centre  to  America  was  only  ^2,81 1,000,  as 
compared  with  ^5,701,000  in  1895.  Bradford  is  no 
doubt  an  extreme  case.  It  has  seen  many  com- 
mercial ups  and  downs  of  late  years  because  it  has 
linked  its  interests  intimately  with  those  of  Trans- 


atlantic importers  and  consumers,  and  has  found 
itself  "left"  more  than  once  because  the  gentlemen 
vested  with  the  maintenance  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Republic  have  thought  it  patriotic  and  proper  to 
sacrifice  the  consumer  in  order  to  benefit  the  home 
manufacturer,  and  especially  those  trusts  with  which 
the  home  manufacturer  is  so  fond  of  allying  himself. 
But  all  other  centres  suffered.  Down  to  September 
the  falling  off  in  values  on  our  shipments  to  this  one 
market,  as  compared  with  the  three  quarters  of  the 
previous  year,  was  nearly  ^6,100,000.  It  will  probably 
be  found,  when  the  annual  abstract  is  published,  that 
the  net  loss  for  the  whole  year  runs  to  something  like 
^9,000,000 — for  the  last  three  months  were  the  very 
worst  of  all.  And  it  needs  some  respectable  advances 
in  other  directions  to  compensate  for  such  a  loss  as 
this.  It  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  all-round  briskness 
of  trade  that,  in  spite  of  the  falling-off  in  the  American 
trade,  there  is  a  handsome  increase  on  the  previous 
year  in  the  total  volume  of  exports. 

The  commercial  outlook  for  the  current  year  would 
be  bright  enough  but  for  that  black  cloud  of  American 
tariff  revision.  It  was  apparent  to  students  of  American 
affairs  long  before  the  semi-official  pronouncements  to 
which  we  have  been  treated  that  the  determination  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  duty  so  as  to  secure  an  equilibrium 
between  revenue  and  expenditure  was  capable  of  a 
liberal  interpretation.  The  Wilson  Act  is  to  be  swept 
away  entirely,  only  such  schedules  being  retained  as 
have  been  proved  to  be  satisfactory— to  the  Republi- 
cans. In  its  place  we  are  to  have  another  McKinley 
tariff,  which  will  probably  masquerade  under  the 
name  of  Dingley  ;  for  though  the  so-called  Ding- 
ley  Bill  has  been  dropped,  its  author  is  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which 
is  formulating  the  new  tariff ;  and  he  may  be  trusted 
to  see  that  such  of  his  original  propositions  as  are 
still  applicable  are  brought  forward  under  happier 
auspices  than  in  December  1895.  Those  who  know 
how  this  country  suffered  under  the  old  McKinley  Act 
will  not  be  sanguine  of  a  good  year  with  America. 
In  other  directions  the  commercial  horizon  is  clear. 
Shippers  are  fighting  shy  of  Turkey,  and  no  one  can 
blame  them  ;  but  it  is  surprising  what  little  impression 
has  of  late  been  made  upon  business  by  rumours  of 
war.    Perhaps  we  are  growing  familiar  with  them. 

China  is  one  of  the  best-governed  countries  of  the 
world — on  paper.  The  sentiments  expressed  in  Imperial 
decrees  and  magisterial  proclamations  are  above  criti- 
cism. Government  has  been  inculcating  the  study  of 
mathematics,  in  the  Baconian  sense,  since  1866.  The 
promoters  of  the  movement  had  no  difficulty,  indeed, 
in  showing  that  it  had  been  advocated  twenty  years 
previously,  and  that,  even  under  ancient  dynasties, 
"men  qualified  in  mathematics  were  selected  for  official 
preferment."  In  1887  the  Literary  Chancellors  were 
instructed  to  issue,  at  the  Competitive  Examinations, 
besides  the  subjects  usually  selected,  a  theme  on  mathe- 
matics. The  Emperor  has  now  issued  further  instruc- 
tions to  the  various  provincial  governors  to  establish 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  the  English  language  and 
Western  sciences  in  all  the  principal  cities.  China,  it 
is  urged,  in  order  to  keep  herself  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  "must  educate  the 
masses  and  encourage  inventive  genius  and  foreign 
learning  amongst  her  people."  If  it  be  objected  that 
the  Government  seems — like  Mr.  Micawber  when  he 
had  renewed  a  bill — to  think  it  has  done  its  duty  when 
it  has  issued  such  a  proclamation,  and  sinks  back  into 
sloth,  we  must  remember  that  China  is  essentially  a 
country  which  hastens  slowly.  Prince  Kung  told  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  day  would 
come  when  we  should  complain  they  were  going  too  fast. 
It  has  not  come  yet ;  but  still  our  grandchildren  may 
have  their  breath  taken  away. 

We  confess  to  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  Lord 
Penrhyn  in  his  quarrel  with  his  Bethesda  quarrymen. 
Here  is  a  notoriously  good  employer — who  has  increased 
wages  voluntarily  by  15  per  cent,  within  the  past  four 
and  a  half  years,  and  whose  virtues  have  been  sung 
loudly  by  the  very  men  with  whom  he  is  now  at  logger- 
heads—fighting to  the  very  death  for  the  right  to 
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conduct  his  own  affairs  in  his  own  way,  without  any 
pragmatical  interference  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
without  any  regard  whatever  for  the  officious  busy- 
bodies  of  the  Radical  Press.  The  spectacle  in  itself  is 
deserving  of  admiration.  All  the  same,  we  scarcely 
think  that  Lord  Penrhyn  is  well  advised  in  holding  out ; 
and  when,  after  stating  that  he  has  no  particular 
objection  to  combination,  he  proceeds  to  suspend  the 
quarry  committee  for  combining,  we  think  him  just  a 
trifle  inconsistent.  After  all,  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  was 
not  far  wrong  when  he  pointed  out  that  a  matter 
affecting  the  welfare  of  some  thousands  of  persons 
could  hardly  be  called  private  ;  and  the  quarrymen's 
right  to  combine  for  their  own  interests  being  now 
pretty  generally  acknowledged,  it  would  be  at  least  a 
gracious  thing  if  their  employer  would  meet  them,  with 
or  without  an  impartial  spectator,  on  terms  less 
dictatorial  than  those  he  has  actually  propounded.  The 
matters  in  dispute,  which  have  been  sunk  in  the  quarrel 
with  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  for  the  most  part  such  as 
might  readily  be  settled  by  good  feeling  and  possibly 
some  concessions  on  both  sides.  The  contract  and 
rybelwyr  questions  are  certainly  of  this  class  ;  and  as 
for  wages,  the  trouble  has  less  to  do  with  the  actual 
sum  earned  than  with  the  raising  of  the  nominal 
standard  to  about  the  actual  average. 

Once  more  the  project  is  broached  of  restoring  the 
Venus  of  Milo.  The  priceless  work  of  Greek  art  brought 
to  France  by  Dumont  d'Urville  is  to  have  two  arms  fitted 
to  its  stumps.  The  question  is,  in  what  attitude  are 
they  to  be  fitted  ?  The  main  difficulty  appears  to  be 
with  regard  to  the  right  arm,  the  hand  of  which  is 
supposed  to  have  held  the  folds  of  a  peplos.  Some 
authorities  contend  that  the  movement  on  Aphrodite's 
part  was  intended  to  afford  Paris  a  glimpse  of  the 
ankle  and  the  fcot  ;  others  ma:ntain  that  it  was  meant 
to  bring  back  the  garment  to  her  shoulders.  We 
remember  hearing  the  question  discussed,  about  a 
decade  ago,  in  the  salon  of  the  wittiest  woman  in 
Paris.  "  Why  should  Venus  have  wanted  to  afford 
Paris  another  glimpse  of  the  ankle  and  foot,  consider- 
ing the  prize  had  been  awarded,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  left  hand  held  the  apple  ?  "  asked  a  clever 
journalist.  "  Mon  cher,"  replied  the  hostess,  "clever 
as  you  are,  your  question  proves  that  you  do  not  know 
the  wiles  of  woman,  and  that  you  are  blind  and  insen- 
sible to  the  effect  of  une  robe  bien  retroussee." 

Is  it  really  true  that  mediocrity  is  the  secret  of 
success?  M.  Paul  Valiiry,  in  this  month's  "New 
Review,"  avers  that  such  is  the  case  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, and  he  cites  the  hated  Teuton  in  confirmation  of 
his  thesis.  Germany — though  (if  we  except  Russia, 
which  has  scarcely  yet  "arrived")  the  parvenu  of 
great  nations — is  triumphant  in  arms,  in  commerce,  in 
philosophy,  in  science,  even  (it  is  suggested)  in  art, 
because  she  lacks  creative  genius.  This  is  a  startling 
paradox,  but  its  contradiction  is  not  easy.  The  indus- 
trious mediocrity  patiently  plods  along  the  path  lit  by 
others  ;  and  he  reaches  the  goal  which  the  genius 
often  misses.  M.  ValeVy  attributes  his  country's  mili- 
tary disaster  to  Moltke's  lack  of  bold  initiative,  to  his 
servile  following  of  the  object-lessons  given  by  Napoleon 
and  Lee  and  Sherman.  Certain  it  is  that  patient 
imitation  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  Germany's 
industrial  advance.  And  of  imitation  is  born  dis- 
cipline, and  of  discipline  method.  There  you  have 
the  secret  of  German  success  in  all  fields  of  activity. 
Cautious  imitation  of  other  men's  discoveries  is  made 
effective  by  the  rigid  application  of  methodical  organi- 
zation :  the  individual  is  repressed.  But  what  a  future 
for  the  human  race  !  From  this  drab  level  of  life  we 
may  pray  for  even  General  Booth  and  his  scatterbrains 
to  deliver  us. 

Believers  in  heredity  may  be  invited  to  note  a  case 
dealt  with  recently  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Peking 
Gazette."  About  the  time  the  Jews  were  returning 
from  Babylon,  there  arose  in  China  a  man  whose  name 
was  Kung.  Without  any  pretended  revelation  from 
Heaven  or  tales  of  visions  or  supernatural  inspiration, 
he  established  such  influence  and  reputation  that  his 
countrymen  have  honoured  not  only  his  memory,  but 
his  descendants,  ever  since.    The  head  of  the  family 


was  created  an  hereditary  Duke,  and  grants  have  beei 
made  at  times  for  his  support.  Six  hundred  years  ago, 
under  the  Mongol  dynasty,  some  2,500  acres  of  land 
were  so  allotted  in  the  province  of  Kiangsu  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  wars,  floods,  rebellions,  and  other  such  con- 
tingencies, this  has  been  alienated  or  lost.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  were  restored  by  decree  of  the  last 
Emperor,  thirty  years  ago  ;  but  that  was  only  a  small 
measure  of  redress  ;  and  it  was  represented  lately  that 
the  Duke's  revenues  had,  in  consequence,  seriously 
declined,  "which  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country  and 
militated  against  the  honour  due  to  th2  sacred  family." 
The  Board  of  Revenue  advised,  accordingly,  that  a  sum 
equal  to  the  estimated  produce  of  the  original  estate  be 
made  payable  annually  instead. 

The  present  Duke  is  the  seventy-seventh  in  direct 
lineal  descent  from  Confucius.  The  home  of  the  clan 
is  at  Kio-fu,  in  the  province  of  Shantung.  Here  are 
the  Duke's  palace,  and  his  great  ancestor's  tomb  and 
memorial  temple.  "  It  is  a  lesson  in  history,"  writes  a 
recent  visitor,  "  to  talk  with  the  men  of  this  place,  who 
counted  seventy-nine  generations  direct  from  the  sage  ; 
men  whose  ancestors  in  one  unbroken  line  have  lived 
and  died  on  this  same  spot.  More  strange  still  is  it  to 
notice  that  these  men  in  face  and  figure  bear  a  distinct 
resemblance  to  the  portrait  that  the  old  graven  stones 
still  keep  in  trust  as  a  likeness  of  Confucius." 

The  death  of  Olivier  Halanzier,  former  director  of 
the  Paris  Opera,  has  reminded  us  of  a  splendid  trait  of 
generosity  on  his  part.  The  contract  between  him  and 
the  late  Ambroise  Thomas  provided  for  the  payment  of 
15,000  francs  after  the  hundredth  performance  of"  Ham- 
let." Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  that  hundredth 
performance  the  Opera  House  in  the  Rue  Le  Peletier 
was  burned  down.  The  money  was  paid  nevertheless. 
Halanzier  was  not  a  great  impresario,  and  his  fortunes 
may  be  fitly  ascribed  to  the  "staircase  "  of  the  Grand 
Opera  which  he  inaugurated,  but  he  was  an  essentially 
honest  and  obliging  man.  He  was  what  we  term  un 
enfant  de  la  balle,  having  begun  his  theatrical  career 
when  a  mere  urchin. 

Three  of  the  most  important  appointments  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown  must  shortly  fall  vacant — the  High  Com- 
missionership  of  South  Africa,  the  Governor-General- 
ship of  Canada,  and  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India. 
Lord  Rosmead  is  in  very  bad  health,  while  the  term  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Elgin  must  be  approaching  an 
end.  Who  on  earth  will  the  Government  find  to  fill 
these  vacancies  ?  Unquestionably  the  most  difficult 
job  will  be  to  find  a  successor  to  Lord  Rosmead ;  for  in 
the  present  state  of  South  African  politics  the  High 
Commissioner  and  Governor  of  the  Cape  ought  to  be  a 
man  of  exceptional  firmness,  tact,  and  political  ability. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  Sir  John  Gorst  might 
like  to  go  to  the  Cape  ;  but  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  is  now  so  immersed  in  home  politics  that  it  is 
not  thought  likely  he  would  abandon  the  excitement  of 
St.  Stephen's  for  the  provincial  intrigues  of  a  self- 
governing  colony.  Lord  George  Hamilton  has  been 
spoken  of  for  India  ;  while  Lord  Onslow  has  been  men- 
tioned for  all  three  appointments.  It  is  only  when  the 
filling  up  of  appointments  like  these  becomes  urgent 
that  the  dearth  of  real  ability  in  the  Unionist  party 
becomes  apparent. 

Does  our  new  police  magistrate  owe  his  promotion 
to  his  magisterial  antecedents,  or  is  it  a  reward  for  his 
exceptional  exertions  as  honorary  secretary  to  the 
United  Club  ?  While  his  former  colleagues  and  others 
who  are  in  a  position  to  judge  will  doubtless  feel 
the  most  sincere  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
D'Eyncourt's  work  should  be  rewarded,  we  doubt  if  it 
will  be  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  public  for  the 
secretaryship  of  the  United  Club  to  become  a  stepping- 
stone  to  place.  Some  of  Mr.  D'Eyncourt's  less  suc- 
cessful friends  will  now  probably  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  his  secretaryship  largely  coincided  with  the 
period  of  the  club's  decadence.  Although  that  is  true,  it 
would  be  altogether  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  change 
for  the  worse  to  Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  who  probably  had  as 
little  to  do  with  that  change  as  with  everything  else 
connected  with  the  club  during  his  tenure  of  office. 
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MR.  CECIL  RHODES'S  CONFESSION  AND 
DEFENCE. 

"  1\I  a  s'ng'e  ruler  in  history  can  be  absolved  by 
-L  ^  a  judge  who  fixes  his  eye  inexorably  on  one  or 
two  unjustifiable  acts.  Bruce  the  deliverer  of  Scotland, 
Maurice  the  deliverer  of  Germany,  William  the  deliverer 
of  Holland,  his  great  descendant  the  deliverer  of 
England,  Murray  the  good  Regent,  Cosmo  the  father 
of  his  country,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia  ;  how  would  the  best  of  them  pass 
such  a  scrutiny  ?  History  takes  wider  views,  and  the 
best  tribunal  for  great  political  cases  is  the  tribunal 
which  anticipates  the  verdict  of  history."  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  Macaulay  when  commenting  upon  the 
trial  of  Lord  Clive,  and  that  opinion  obtains  to-day. 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  is  about  to  stand  the  fire  of  cross- 
examination  and  the  ordeal  of  a  prolonged  inquiry  into 
his  share  of  responsibility  for  those  events  which  have 
already  resulted  in  the  incarceration  of  Dr.  Jameson 
and  his  brother  officers,  and  in  the  demand  of  an  in- 
demnity of  two  millions  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  Transvaal.  We  have  but  little  interest  in  the 
inquiry  ;  Mr.  Rhodes  has  confessed  that  the  raid  into 
the  Transvaal  was  "his  fault,"  and  therewith  the 
inquiry  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  comes  to  an  end. 

It  is,  we  think,  a  thousand  pities  for  the  sake  of 
all  concerned  that  he  did  not  speak  a  year  ago  the 
words  he  uttered  at  the  Cape  Town  banquet.  They 
contain  a  manly  confession,  a  worthy  defence  of  the 
course  which  he  pursued,  and  for  which  he  is  about 
to  answer.  There  is  no  more  shifting  of  responsibility,  no 
more  allusion  to  Dr.  Jameson  "going  off  at  half  cock," 
no  more  mention  of  a  dispatch  which  should  have  reached 
the  Doctor,  but  by  some  miracle  came  too  late.  Now, 
Cecil  Rhodes  has  confessed  his  fault,  and  entered  a  plea 
of  justification,  or  at  least  of  disculpation,  claiming  that 
his  career  should  be  judged  as  a  whole,  and  that  he 
should  not  be  found  guilty  on  a  fractional  portion 
thereof.  In  this  course  he  will  have  the  hearty  approval 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  of  those  even  who,  like  our- 
selves, pursued  him  relentlessly  so  long  as  he  sought 
to  place  himself  under  cover,  when  it  was  palpable  to 
all  that  no  important  action  could  have  been  concerted 
in  South  Africa  without  his  assent  and  consent.  There 
is  no  whining,  no  cringing,  about  his  confession  ;. 
it  is  not  an  attempt  to  break  the  fall  or  soften 
the  hearts  of  his  judges  ;  there  is  a  manly  ring 
in  his  words  that  begets  the  sympathy  of  men,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  finding  of  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  administration  of  the 
Chartered  Company,  Mr.  Rhodes  has  proved  himself 
to  be  an  Englishman,  who  has  deserved  well  of  his 
country,  and  striven  hard  to  secure  her  aggrandize- 
ment. He  made  a  mistake  when,  "  apart  from  internal 
difficulties,  the  Company  was  troubled  by  the  surround- 
ing Powers.  The  Portuguese  were  unpleasant,  and 
there  was  an  uncontrolled  invasion  from  the  Trans- 
vaal." It  was  a  time,  added  Mr.  Rhodes,  to  overcome 
any  man. 

He  felt  then,  as  he  had  felt  fourteen  years  pre- 
viously, that  he  had  no  supporters  in  his  projects  for 
further  expansion,  owing  to  the  careful  caution  of  the 
Cape  Assembly  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  great  out- 
side obligations  and  difficulties  of  the  Mother-country 
on  the  other  ;  he  knew  that  the  only  means  to  seize  the 
North  had  been  through  the  medium  of  the  Chartered 
Company,  which  had  forestalled  various  Powers  in 
their  intention  to  take  this  unmarked  country  ;  he  re- 
membered, too,  the  sudden  raid  into  Bechuanaland  of 
the  Boer  commandoes,  whose  action  brought  about  the 
Warren  expedition— all  this  does  not  constitute  a 
justification  for  a  raid  upon  a  "  friendly  "  neighbouring 
State,  hence  the  confession  of  his  fault  ;  but  all  this 
explains  and  mitigates  the  fault  which  was  committed 
by  the  founder  of  England's  greatness  in  South  Africa. 

On  the  credit  side  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  account  is  the  fact 
that  he  acquired  for  the  Mother-country  a  territory 
of  2,000  miles  by  1,000.  To  his  debit  stands  the  part 
he  took  in  the  raid  into  the  Transvaal,  for  which  he  is 
now  to  be  tried  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House. 
He  has  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  produced  by  this 
admission  upon  the  Committee  and  the  public.    It  is 


not  the  first  time  that  a  great  Englishman  is  arraigned 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  for  faults  committed  abroad. 
Every  schoolboy  is  familiar  with  the  trials  of  Lord 
Clive  and  Warren  Hastings,  which  both  resulted 
in  acquittal,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  Lord 
Clive,  who  admitted  having  received  immense  sums 
from  Meer  Jaffier,  adding,  "  By  God,  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  this  moment  I  stand  astonished  at  my  own  modera- 
tion," was  acquitted  arter  an  inquiry  lasting  some  days  ; 
whereas  Warren  Hastings,  who  admitted  nothing  and 
defended  everything  he  had  done,  was  arraigned  before 
one  generation  and  acquitted  before  the  next.  Clive 
was  found  to  have  abused  his  powers,  but  it  was  un- 
animously declared  that  he  had  at  the  same  time 
rendered  great  and  distinguished  services  to  his 
country. 

"  Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should 
'scape  whipping  !  Use  them  after  your  own  honour 
and  dignity." 

Shakspeare's  philosophy  holds  good  to-day,  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that,  when  all  is  said  and  proved, 
a  similar  acquittal  to  that  of  Clive  will  be  accorded 
to  Cecil  Rhodes. 

To  be  honest  as  the  world  goes  is  to  be  one  man  out 
of  a  thousand  ;  to  be  honest,  able,  and  patriotic  is  to 
be  one  man  out  of  ten  million.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  the  services  of  such  a  man.  England  owes 
her  great  Colonies  to  private  enterprise  and  the  efforts 
of  her  great  Chartered  Companies  ;  the  State  has 
claimed  control  and  ousted  individuals  when  the  great 
machinery  of  these  Colonies  was  in  good  working  order. 
Companies  and  individuals  have  had  to  submit  ;  but  in 
those  days  England  was  not  confronted  by  equally 
ambitious  Powers.  The  craving  for  colonial  expansion 
had  not  become  a  chronic  and  contagious  affection 
among  European  nations,  and  India  was  not  the 
common  ground  where  Germans,  Boers,  French, 
Belgians,  and  Portuguese  were  striving  to  extend  their 
holdings.  Africa  presents  those  special  features,  and 
no  better  proof  can  be  adduced  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  from  a  British  point  of  view,  than  the 
rancorous  hatred  which  he  evokes  in  the  breasts  of  our 
competitors.  His  defence  will  be  accepted  by  his 
fellow-countrymen  ;  his  fault  will  be  overlooked  on 
account  of  the  great  services  which  he  has  rendered  to 
England  and  to  South  Africa  and  to  the  cause  of 
civilization  itself. 

"  Men  raised  above  ordinary  restraints,  and  tried  by 
far  more  than  ordinary  temptations,  are  entitled  to  a 
more  than  ordinary  measure  of  indulgence.  Such  men 
should  be  judged  by  their  contemporaries  as  they  will 
be  judged  by  posterity.  Their  bad  actions  ought  not, 
indeed,  to  be  called  good  ;  but  their  good  and  bad 
actions  ought  to  be  fairly  weighed  ;  and  if,  on  the 
whole,  the  good  preponderate,  the  sentence  ought  to 
be  one  not  merely  of  acquittal,  but  of  approbation." 

When  Macaulay  wrote  these  words,  he  was  thinking 
of  such  men  as  Cecil  Rhodes. 

THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  SUBJECT. 

THE  "Times"  has  still  its  uses;  for,  although  its 
leading  columns  are  not  the  place  where  any  one 
can  profitably  seek  for  wisdom,  it  has  no  rival  as  what 
we  may  call  a  "correspondence  exchange."  Thus  it 
happens  that  while  on  one  page  the  "Times"  proves 
in  its  most  ponderous,  declamatory  style  that  the 
Report  of  the  Irish  Financial  Relations  Commission 
contains  nothing  to  which  a  sensible  man  could 
give  a  second  thought,  it  publishes  on  another  the 
opinion  of  its  old  friend  and  mentor,  Mr.  Leonard 
Courtney,  who,  although  equally  hostile  to  a  great 
part  of  the  Report,  admits  that  the  question  is  one 
which  overshadows  all  others  alike  in  its  difficulty  and 
in  its  importance  to  all  right-thinking  and  justice-loving 
people  in  both  countries.  It  is  from  the  "Times"  also 
that  we  learn  how  carefully  Sir  Edward  Clarke  studies 
his  "  Saturday  Review,"  for  he  reproduced  most  of  our 
points  in  the  slashing  speech  in  which  he  knocked  the 
"Times"  and  its  arguments  to  pieces  at  Plymouth  on 
Monday  night.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  this  desire 
to  give  both  sides  of  the  question  had  even  spread  to 
the"  leading  articles  ;  for  in  last  Tuesday's  deliverance 
we  read  in  one  paragraph  that  there  is  "  little  attempt 
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at  argument "  on  the  part  of  those  who  maintain 
"that  the  Irish  are  entitled  to  separate  treatment  in 
regard  to  taxation,"  while  in  another  part  of  the 
same  article  we  are  complacently  assured  that 
"for  a  great  many  years  past,  as  was  contemplated 
by  the  Act  of  Union,"  the  principle  of  equality  of 
taxation  has  been  modified  by  "certain  exemptions  and 
abatements  dictated  by  local  circumstances  "- — a  sentence 
which  has  no  meaning  if  it  does  not  imply  that  Ireland 
has  had  and  is  entitled  to  have  "  separate  treatment  in 
regard  to  taxation." 

We  do  not  blame  our  opponents  for  being  unable 
to  avoid  this  dilemma,  for  in  truth  there  is  no 
escape  from  it.  It  is  useless  for  Mr.  Courtney, 
at  Liskeard,  to  repeat  that  "it  is  the  man,  the 
woman  and  the  child  with  whom  we  have  to  deal," 
and  not  the  portion  of  the  Empire  which  they  inhabit  ; 
for  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Courtney  that  not  for 
one  day  in  the  whole  seven  centuries  of  connexion  be- 
tween Ireland  and  England  has  the  "  locality"  question 
been  overlooked.  To  this  hour  certain  taxes  levied  in 
England  and  Scotland  are  not  levied  and  have  never 
been  levied  in  Ireland.  Why  have  successive  Chancel- 
lors of  the  Exchequer  allowed  Ireland  to  escape  these 
duties  if  they  had  not  in  their  minds  the  fact  that 
Ireland  as  a  "locality"  is  by  reason  of  her  poverty 
entitled  in  some  degree  to  separate  treatment? 
Whether  these  particular  "exemptions  and  abate- 
ments "  were  in  principle  right  or  wrong,  whether  they 
were  sufficient  or  insufficient,  is  quite  beside  the  im- 
mediate question.  What  cannot  seriously  be  denied  is 
that  they  prove  beyond  dispute,  by  the  actions  and 
utterances  of  English  statesmen,  Ireland's  admitted 
right  to  separate  treatment  in  regard  to  taxation. 

We  hope  we  may  assume  that  every  one  who  pro- 
poses to  follow  the  controversy  has  read  Lord  Farrer's 
letter  in  the  "  Times"  of  Tuesday  last.    It  establishes 
more   clearly   than   had    previously   been   done  the 
inefficient  and  extravagant  nature  of  the  arrangement 
by  which  we  first  overtax  Ireland  and  then  attempt  to 
bribe  her  into  compliance  by  over-expenditure  on  Irish 
administration.    We  do  not  share  Lord  Farrer's  old- 
fashioped  and  Whiggish  aversion  to  the  expenditure  of 
Imperial  money  for  purposes  of  local  development. 
It  seems  to  us  that,  judiciously  applied,  such  Im- 
perial assistance  in  "developing  our  estates  "  is  good 
policy  and  good  economy  ;  but  the  present  system  of 
multiplying  officials,  jobs  and  pensions,  with  the  idea  of 
keeping  Ireland  quiet,  is  neither  economic  nor  politic. 
To   keep   up  in  Dublin  a  staff  of  judges  sufficient 
almost    to    carry    on    work    in    the    Strand,  while 
all  the  real  litigation  could  be  added  to  the  English 
Courts  without  seriously  disturbing  them,   is  simply 
an  extravagance  of  which  everybody  who  knows  Ire- 
land could  give  many  examples.    We  do  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  every  proposal  to  reduce  the  number  of 
the  judges  or  other  officials  has  evoked  a  chorus  of 
protests  from  Ireland  ;  but  Sir  David  Barbour,  in  his 
report,  laid  his  finger  on  the  real  reason  for  this  attitude. 
Under  the  present  arrangement  any  economy  effected 
in    Ireland   would   be   of  no   direct   benefit   to  the 
country.    The  money  would  simply  go  back  to  the 
Imperial   Treasury,  and    Ireland    would    see    it  ro 
more.     Lord   Farrer  reminds  us  that  the  charge  for 
civil  administration  in  Belgium — a  country  which  is  as 
prosperous,  wealthy,  and  progressive   as    Ireland  is 
the   reverse — is   only   some   ^2, 600,000   a  year,  as 
against  ,£4,500,000  in  Ireland.    But  under  the  present 
arrangement,  if  some  heaven-sent  administrator  were  to 
cut  down  the  expenditure  in  Ireland  by  a  couple  of 
millions,  Ireland  would  still  continue  to  pay  the  same 
amount  of  taxation.    The   object   to  be  achieved  is 
obviously  some  scheme  by  which  all  economies  effected 
in  Ireland  shall  be  retained  in  Ireland  and  applied  to 
the  relief  of  taxation,  Imperial  or  local.    An  incentive 
to  economy  which  is  at  present  lacking  would  thus 
be  supplied.    But  we  wish  to  avoid  any  attempt  at 
suggesting   a    cut-and  dried  scheme.    One    thing  is 
enough  at  a  time  ;  and  until  the  main  facts  of  the  over- 
taxation and  extravagance  are  well  hammered  into  the 
public  mind  all  the  rest  can  wait.   The  presence  of  Lord 
Cadogan  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  at  the  special  meeting 
of  Cabinet  Ministers  on  Tuesday  tells  its  own  talc  as  to 
the  main  subject  discussed  in  Downing  Strecton  thatday. 


It  will  be  for  the  responsible  Ministers  to  bring  forward 
their  scheme  when  the  House  meets.  Opinions  will 
naturally  differ  as  to  the  details  of  that  scheme  ;  but 
we  may  be  sure  of  one  thing — that  unless  the  Govern- 
ment mean  to  wreck  the  Session  and  seriously  shake 
the  allegiance  of  their  followers,  their  method  of  meet- 
ing the  crisis  must  resemble  that  of  Lord  Farrer  rather 
than  that  of  the  "Times." 

THE  IRISH  CATHOLIC  BISHOPS  AND 
"  HEALYISM." 

TT  is  customary  to  date  the  revival  of  the  Catholic 
-L  Hierarchy's  political  power  in  Ireland  from  the 
downfall  of  Mr.  Parnell.  That  was  an  event  in  which 
the  Bishops  had  at  least  the  air  of  playing  a  striking 
part,  and  though  it  is  obvious  enough  to  the  initiated 
that  without  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  and  the  defection  of 
the  Nonconformist  Conscience  here  in  England  Mr. 
Parnell  might  as  successfully  have  defied  the  Church  in 
the  matter  of  the  Divorce  Court  as  he  had  previously 
over  the  question  of  his  popular  subscription,  the  Bishops 
were  in  a  position  to  treat  his  humiliation  as  their 
triumph.  But,  though  they  were  not  over-reticent  about 
their  share  in  producing  the  debacle,  and  began  almost 
immediately  to  simulate  an  increased  political  activity, 
it  can  hardlv  be  said  that  they  did  much  more  in  Irish 
politics  during  the  five  years  following  Mr.  Parnell's 
overthrow  than  in  the  previous  five.  These  ten  years, 
from  1885  to  1895,  are  rather  to  be  considered  as 
forming  an  unbroken  period  in  their  political  develop- 
ment. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Maccabe  in  February  of  1885 
began  this  period  of  transition.  Both  that  prelate  and 
his  predecessor,  Paul  Cardinal  Cullen,  had  been  what 
was  called  "Castle"  Catholics.  That  is  to  say,  as 
Archbishops  of  Dublin  they  had  for  many  years  main- 
tained amiable  relations  with  the  Viceregal  Court,  and 
had  kept  down  with  a  strong  hand  all  tendencies  among 
their  priests  to  take  part  in  the  mutinous  politics  of 
their  people.  So  long  as  they  lived,  a  professed 
Nationalist  was  rarely  to  be  found  among  the  ranks 
of  the  parish  priests,  not  only  in  the  Dublin  Archdiocese, 
but  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  venerable 
Archbishop  MacHale,  "John  of  Tuam,"  did  maintain 
in  the  West  some  of  the  traditions  of  his  earlier  devo- 
tion to  O'Connell  and  Repeal,  and  in  the  South  Arch- 
bishop Croke  went  as  far  as  he  dared  to  show  his 
sympathy  with  the  beginnings  of  Parnellism  ;  but  they 
could  do  little  against  the  highly  centralized  power  of 
the  Cardinal  at  Dublin.  Up  to  the  end  of  Cardinal 
Maccabe's  life  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  main- 
tained at  Rome,  through  the  agency  of  Sir  George 
Errington,  confidential  relations  with  the  Vatican,  and 
exerted  almost  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  selection 
of  Irish  prelates  and  the  management  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  Church  in  regard  to  politics.  When  Dr.  Mac- 
cabe died  another  "  safe  "  man  was  picked  out  to  succeed 
him,  in  the  person  of  Archbishop  Moran  of  Sydney,  a 
young  Irish  cleric  who  was  a  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Cullen,  and  had  exhibited  a  satisfactory  conser- 
vatism about  Irish  matters  in  Australia.  Downing 
Street  and  the  Vatican  agreed  so  well  upon  his  selection 
that  he  was  summoned  to  come  to  Rome,  and  very  little 
trouble  was  taken  to  conceal  the  reason  why  he  was 
coming.  But  the  priests  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Dublin 
then  saw  their  chance,  and  began  a  covert  but 
extremely  effective  agitation  in  favour  of  Dr.  Walsh, 
the  President  of  Maynooth  College.  Their  best  argu- 
ment was  that  the  rise  of  the  Land  League  had 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  priest  to  have  a 
free  hand  in  politics,  if  the  interests  of  the  Church  were 
not  to  suffer  throughout  Ireland.  In  every  parish  the 
local  branch  of  the  Land  League  was  the  ruling  parochial 
force.  If  the  priest  were  free  to  become  the  president 
of  the  branch,  he  could  not  only  keep  it  from  ex- 
travagant misconduct,  but  could  make  it  minister  to  the 
strengtheningof  his  own  position  among  his  parishioners  ; 
whereas  if  he  were  compelled  to  hold  aloof  the  only 
result  would  be  that  the  branch  would  run  wild,  and  its 
layman  president  would  be  a  bigger  man  in  the  parish 
than  the  priest  himself.  This  very  plausible  argument 
was  used  to  enlist  sympathy  in  America,  with  such 
results  that  the  American-Irish  rose  as  one  man  to  insist 
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that  Dr.  Walsh  should  not  be  passed  over.  They 
pressed  their  demand  with  such  menacing  vehemence 
that  the  Vatican,  always  very  timid  about  America, 
took  fright,  and  made  Dr.  Walsh  Archbishop.  When 
the  belated  Dr.  Moran  arrived  at  Brindisi,  he  was 
consoled  with  a  Cardinal's  hat  ancLsent  back  to  the 
Antipodes  again 

Within  a  year  after  the  accession  of  Archbishop 
Walsh  parish  priests  were  to  be  seen  presiding  on 
Nationalist  platforms  all  over  Ireland,  whereas  in  1884 
only  an  occasional  recalcitrant  curate  ventured  upon 
such  a  performance,  at  least  in  Leinster  and  the  North. 
For  a  little  time  Dr.  Walsh  promised  to  be  a  great 
figure  in  Irish  politics,  but  so  long  as  Mr.  Parnell  kept 
his  hold  upon  the  party,  the  Archbishop  had  perforce  to 
play  second  fiddle,  which  was  not  to  his  taste  ;  and 
when  the  party  broke  up,  the  confusion,  not  to  say 
chaos,  of  Irish  politics  divided  and  frightened  the 
Bishops  as  much  as  it  did  the  politicians.  After  a  few 
tentative  efforts  to  rearrange  matters,  which  did  more 
harm  than  good,  Dr.  Walsh  and  most  of  his  episcopal 
colleagues  withdrew  into  their  spiritual  shells,  and  left 
the  factions  to  fight  it  out  among  themselves.  At  the 
sham  "  Convention  of  the  Irish  People  at  Home  and 
Abroad,"  held  recently  in  Dublin  by  the  Dillonites, 
only  one  Bishop  could  be  induced  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  he  was  the  youngest  and  least  con- 
siderable member  of  the  Hierarchy. 

It  is  apparent  now,  however,  that  we  have  reached  a 
new  stage  in  the  relations  of  the  Irish  Bishops  to 
politics.  The  discussion  over  the  Financial  Relations 
Report  has  brought  to  the  front  one  of  the  ablest  of 
them,  Dr.  O'Dwyer  of  Limerick.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  this  extremely  capable  prelate  was  in  very  bad 
odour  among  Nationalists.  His  outspoken  condemna- 
tion of  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien's  ridiculous  Plan  of 
Campaign  was  regarded  then  in  the  light  of  opposition 
to  the  whole  Home  Rule  movement.  Now,  however, 
that  these  politicians  have  come  to  represent  only  a 
faction  of  the  Nationalist  party,  it  is  discovered  that 
Dr.  O'Dwyer  was  all  the  while  a  convinced  and  even 
ardent  Home  Ruler,  and  confined  his  antagonism  to 
Messrs.  O'Brien  and  Dillon  and  their  methods.  The 
remarkable  success  of  Mr.  Tim  Healy's  appeal  for 
popular  subscriptions  has  had  the  effect,  in  other  words, 
of  bringing  into  existence  the  kind  of  Nationalist  party 
with  which  Bishops  can  afford  to  identify  themselves. 
The  appearance  in  the  field  of  the  powerful  Bishop 
of  Limerick  as  a  champion  of  Healyism  is  striking 
testimony  to  the  change  that  has  been  wrought  in 
Irish  politics  ;  but  Armagh  contributes  an  even  more 
interesting  development.  Cardinal  Logue  is  no  orator 
or  militant  leader,  like  Dr.  O'Dwyer  ;  but  his  position 
as  Primate  and  the  grave,  calm  solidity  of  his 
character  combine  to  give  him  unrivalled  authority  in 
the  Irish  Catholic  Church.  A  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  the  "  Freeman's  Journal  "  a  few  days  ago  has  not, 
so  far  as  we  know,  been  reproduced  in  England  ;  but 
it  deserves  to  be  read  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  new  situation  in  Ireland,  and  with  this 
premise,  that  it  refers  to  some  meetings  arranged  by 
Mr.  Dillon  in  the  division  represented  by  Mr.  Healy, 
we  quote  it  in  its  entirety  : — 

"Dear  Sir, — I  observe  with  regret  that  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Armagh  is  being  favoured  by  much  more  than 
its  due  share  of  political  meetings.  Two  such  meetings 
have  recently  been  held  within  its  limits.  I  see  by  the 
papers  that  two  more  are  announced  to  be  held  within 
the  next  week.  Were  these  meetings  likely  to  promote 
any  object  of  National  utility,  they  should  have  every 
encouragement  from  me.  As  matters  stand,  they  cer- 
tainly tend  to  sow  discord,  foster  ill-will,  destroy  charity, 
accentuate  and  embitter  a  dispute  which  has  already 
become  the  disgrace  of  Ireland.  Things  have  indeed 
come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  any  headless  and  irre- 
sponsible member  of  the  community  can  call  together  a 
few  boys  or  others  as  thoughtless  and  irresponsible  as 
himself,  announce  a  public  meeting,  and  command  the 
services  of  a  number  of  leading  members  of  Parliament 
to  speak  at  it. 

"  I  have  hitherto  used  every  precaution  which 
prudence  could  suggest  to  keep  out  of  a  dispute  which 
any  thoughtful  Irishman  must  regard  with  feelings  of 
shame.    I  have  counselled  any  one  who  sought  my 


advice  to  observe  a  similar  attitude.  But  if  my  Arch- 
diocese is  to  be  turned  into  a  bear-garden  by  contend- 
ing factions,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  I  can  no  longer 
regard  the  path  of  neutrality  as  the  path  of  duty. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 
"  Yours  faithfully, 
©  Michael  Cardinal  Logue. 
"  Armagh,  29  December,  1896." 

Not  the  least  noteworthy  feature  of  the  letter  is  its 
revelation  of  the  lofty  view  an  Irish  prelate  takes  of  his 
territorial  powers  and  dignity.  This  mitred  son  of  a 
Donegal  peasant  speaks  with  the  regal  confidence  of  a 
mediaeval  Prince  Bishop  of  "  my  Archdiocese."  But  its 
political  effects  are  for  the  moment  more  interesting. 
Mr.  Dillon  tried  to  hold  the  first  of  these  projected 
meetings  in  the  face  of  this  Episcopal  warning,  but  a 
mob  drove  him  from  his  platform  to  the  ditch,  and  he 
was  forced  not  only  to  abase  himself  in  contrite  humilia- 
tion before  the  Cardinal,  but  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
the  other  meetings  altogether.  The  result  is  doubly 
disastrous  to  him  ;  on  the  one  hand  the  Parnellites 
taunt  him  with  craven  submission  to  clerical  bullying, 
while  on  the  other  all  the  religious  elements  of  Catholic 
Ireland  are  impressed  by  the  object-lesson  of  the 
Cardinal  as  a  confessed  Healyite.  These  events 
at  Limerick  and  Armagh  are  likely  to  be  followed  by 
similar  Episcopal  declarations  elsewhere.  The  Bishops 
are  recognizing  in  Healyism  a  force  which  moves  upon 
lines  parallel  with  their  own,  and  their  open  identifica- 
tion with  it  seems  to  be  only  a  matter  of  months.  The 
Healyites,  plus  the  Hierarchy,  will  constitute  the  most 
powerful  party  Ireland  has  seen  since  Mr.  Parnell  was 
at  his  zenith  as  an  autocrat.  It  will  be  a  more  temperate 
and  conservative  party  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
with  a  much  clearer  conception  of  the  practical  side  of 
its  cause,  and  a  far  more  open  mind  about  taking  the 
half-loaf  in  preference  to  no  bread  at  all.  Perhaps  it  is 
reserved  for  this  combination  to  effect  a  comprehensive 
and  final  readjustment  of  the  weary  feud  between  the 
two  islands. 

ENGLISH  POLITICS.  II. 
BENTHAM  :  RADICALISM  :  THE  MAJORITY. 

LIBERALISM,  or  the  assertion  of  the  rights  and 
freedom  of  the  individual,  had,  about  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  been  pushed  in  England  to  an  extreme  : 
"the  reign  of  the  individual  ended  in  partial  abdica- 
tion." Long,  however,  before  the  creed  afforded  us 
this  practical  proof  of  its  one-sidedness,  Pascal  had 
seen  its  inherent  weakness.  "It  is  not  good,"  he 
wrote,  "for  any  man  to  be  too  free."  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  instead  of  a  Pascal,  with  his  keen  in- 
sight into  truth  and  right,  poor  England  had  to  con- 
tent herself  with  such  a  guide  as  Bentham.  However, 
even  Bentham  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  set  limits 
to  that  over-great  measure  of  freedom  which  six  cen- 
turies of  Liberalism  had  accorded  to  the  individual 
Briton. 

When  Bentham  insisted  that  the  object  of  any  human 
society  should  be  to  insure  "the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,"  he  sought  to  limit  the  power  and 
to  contract  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  favour  of 
the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  majority.  On  the  very 
face  of  it  this  new  creed  had  for  its  characteristic  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  a  purpose  of  social  reform. 
In  the  freedom  of  Liberalism,  a  new  class — that  of  the 
plutocrats — had  grown  dominant.  In  fact,  social  in- 
equality had  become  extreme,  not  only  through  the 
accumulation  by  individuals  of  enormous  fortunes,  but 
also  through  the  degradation  of  workmen,  workwomen 
and  children  in  the  slavery  of  factory  life. 

To  this  unhappy  condition  of  things  Benthamism 
came  as  a  corrective.  Radicalism  may  well  be  likened 
to  a  pill  which  was  intended  to  purge  the  body-politic 
of  the  gross  humours  superinduced  by  a  surfeit  of 
Liberalism. 

I  would  not  be  taken  to  say  that  this  was  the  only 
action  of  the  new  creed.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  call 
themselves  Radicals,  or  who,  like  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
helped  to  pass  Radical  measures,  have  been  actuated 
by  the  purest  and  most  impersonal  of  moiives,  by 
a  Christian  sympathy  with  suffering,  which  as  the 
State  develops,  must  obtain  an  ever-wider  realization. 
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Further,  Radicals  themselves  are  responsible  for  more 
than  one  measure  Liberal  in  tendency.  For  instance, 
the  Education  Acts,  and  Acts  for  the  extension  of  local 
and  municipal  self-government,  are  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  individual  life,  and  in  so  far 
they  come  under  the  head  of  Liberal  legislation.  But 
these  enactments  aim  also  at  increasing  the  powers 
exercised  by  individuals  of  the  lowest  and  poorest  class, 
and  to  this  extent  they  are  radical  in  character.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  important  to  note  that,  although 
the  education  of  the  English  middle-class  is  execrable, 
yet  the  so-called  Liberal  party  has  not  attempted  to 
provide  for  its  improvement  by  the  State. 

After  all  exceptions  have  been  made,  the  characteristic 
feature  of  Radicalism  is  what  we  have  defined  it  to  be, 
and  this  is  seen  by  its  fruits. 

Just  as  the  force  and  purpose  of  Liberalism  can  be 
traced  in  Magna  Charta,  in  the  revolt  against  Ship 
Money,  in  Petitions  and  Bills  of  Rights  ;  so  the  force 
and  purpose  of  Radicalism  became  manifest  in  Factory 
Acts,  Truck  Acts,  Employers'  Liability  Acts,  Land  Acts, 
&c.  &c.  Just  as  Liberalism  made  for  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  and  resulted  in  a  hideous  social  inequality  ; 
so  Radicalism  in  essence  is  but  an  attempt  to 
fetter  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  favour  of 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  watchword  of  the  first  creed  is  individual  liberty, 
the  sign  and  mark  of  the  second  is  a  striving  towards 
equality  of  rights,  and  an  equal  division  of  the  goods 
of  this  world.  Radicalism  is  but  an  English  term  for 
Communism. 

It  would  be  correct  to  date  its  inauguration  from  the 
attempt  made  in  1802  to  pass  the  first  Factory  Act, 
which  aimed  at  limiting  by  law  the  number  of  hours 
which  a  child  or  young  person  might  spend  in  labour — 
an  attempt  which  became  effective  in  the  Factory 
Act  of  1833.  But  generally  Radical  politicians  prefer 
to  look  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  as  the  first  measure 
which  gave  effect  to  their  peculiar  conception  of 
Reform.  They  have  some  reason  for  holding  this 
view.  The  first  Factory  Acts  were  rather  an  embodi- 
ment in  law  of  philanthropic  sympathy  than  the  first- 
fruits  of  a  new  scheme  of  social  reform.  But  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  was,  in  effect,  purely  Radical. 
Rightly  enough  the  Liberals  or  Whigs  of  the  eighteenth 
century  have  been  taunted  with  an  avowed  indiffer- 
ence to  "  the  rights  of  the  people."  In  this  respect  the 
Radical  considers  the  Liberal  to  have  been  just  as 
unsympathetic  as  the  Tory,  and  with  good  reason. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  Liberal  cared  for  the  rights 
and  freedom  of  the  individual,  but  he  cared  just  as 
little  for  the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  majority  as 
did  the  representatives  of  the  feudal  aristocracy. 
The  Plutocrat  and  Aristocrat,  in  this  regard,  were 
"  tarred  with  the  same  brush."  Hierarchies,  whether 
founded  upon  birth  or  upon  wealth,  are  opposed  in 
principle  to  democracies.  The  first  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  therefore,  which  laid  the  foundation-stone  for  the 
institution  of  a  democracy  in  England,  may  well  be 
regarded  as  the  first  outcome  of  Radicalism  as  such. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  legislative  enactments  of  the  last  half-century 
in  England  is,  that  they  are  increasingly  Radical  in 
tendency,  that  most  of  them  make  for  equality,  and 
that  the  chief  of  them  make  against  liberty  of  contract. 

They  give  evidence  of  belonging  to  the  same  current 
of  tendency,  with  one  most  notable  exception.  The 
institution  of  Free-trade  stands  out  among  the  legisla- 
tive enactments  of  the  last  eighty-five  years  as  distinctly 
Liberal  in  intention  and  effect.  At  first  sight  it  seems 
altogether  anomalous  that  such  a  measure  should  have 
owed  its  existence  to  those  whom  we  cannot  but 
regard  as  Radicals.  For  Free-trade  between  nations 
is  but  the  complement  of  "  free  contract"  between  the 
members  of  the  same  community  ;  they  are  correlatives, 
and  suppose  and  supplement  each  other.  It  is,  there- 
fore, extremely  curious  that  the  very  men  who  attempted 
to  limit  "free  contract"  by  Factory  Acts  and  Land  Acts 
were  the  fir.^t  to  institute  "  Free-trade."  It  would  pro- 
bably be  correct  to  say  that  the  passing  of  this  Whig  or 
Liberal  measure  by  Radicals  has  done  more  to  perpetuate 
the  strange  union  of  Liberal  and  Radical  than  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  Whigs  and  Radicals  to  sink  their  essential 
differences  of  principle,  in  order,  united,  to  enjoy  the 


fruits  of  office.  The  exception,  however,  but  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the  legislation  of  the  last  half-century 
has  been  mainly  Radical  in  character.  For  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  this  exception  came  to  be 
made.  Just  as  freedom  of  exchange  and  contract 
between  the  members  of  the  same  community  leads  to 
the  establishment  of  a  hierarchy  founded  upon  wealth, 
and  is  thus  opposed  to  a  democracy  ;  so  freedom  of 
exchange,  when  nations  are  the  units,  leads  to,  as  it  is 
in  part  a  result  of,  the  commercial  supremacy  of  some 
one  nation.  Just  as  the  able  individual  loves  freedom, 
so  does  the  most  capable  nation  ;  freedom  in  each 
case  is  a  synonym  for  self-interest.  And  so  the  English 
Radical  or  Democrat  restrained  freedom  of  contract 
among  Englishmen  where  he  was  beaten  in  the  struggle, 
and  sought  to  institute  freedom  of  exchange  as  between 
nations,  because  then  he,  as  an  Englishman,  profited 
by  the  competition.  At  bottom  the  Radical  is  as 
selfish  as  the  Liberal — the  one  finds  his  account  in 
freedom  because  of  his  superior  ability,  the  other  in 
equality  because  of  his  inferior  position  in  life. 

At  the  cost  of  digressing  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
push  the  parallel  between  free  contract  and  Free-trade 
a  little  further,  Just  as  the  institution  of  free  contract 
among  the  members  of  the  same  community  led  to  the 
combination  of  the  weak  or  workmen  for  self-protec- 
tion against  the  employers  in  Trades'  Unions,  so  the 
attempt  to  institute  free  exchange  between  England 
and  weaker  nations  forced  these  latter  to  strengthen 
their  protective  tariffs.  They  have  been  compelled  to 
ward  off  the  competition  of  their  superior.  In  fact, 
the  love  of  England  for  Free-trade  is  only  a  sign  of  her 
power  to  win  in  an  open  commercial  struggle  for 
existence.  And  if  England  were  to  lose  her  present 
industrial  supremacy  among  nations,  we  should  hear  no 
more  from  Englishmen  of  the  supposed  blessings  of 
Free-trade. 

We  have  here  treated  "Free-trade"  as  the  chief 
exception  to  the  Radical  legislation  of  the  last  half 
century  ;  but  of  course  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
Bill  is  also  a  Liberal  rather  than  a  Radical  measure. 
The  disintegrating  tendencies  of  the  Individualist  creed 
never  received  more  complete  realization  than  in  the 
provisions  of  that  belated  Bill.  In  1885  it  had  been 
apparent  throughout  the  world  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  that  the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  Liberalism 
had  been  replaced  by  a  centripetal  current  of  influence. 
Piedmont  had  drawn  the  Italian  States  together 
and  Italy  was  "  rediviva "  ;  Prussia  had  drawn  the 
German  peoples  together,  and  welded  them  into  one  by 
the  hammer  of  war  ;  the  United  States  had  conquered 
the  disintegrating  forces  after  a  terrible  struggle,  and 
the  movement  of  England's  life  was  towards  a  closer 
union  with  her  Colonies.  And  yet  this  was  the  moment 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  sought  to  put  back  the  hands  of 
the  clock,  and  to  loosen  when  he  should  have  been 
concerned  to  bind  together. 

It  is  now  time,  however,  to  criticize  Radicalism. 
Historically,  Liberalism  has  criticized  itself ;  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  the  reign  of  the  individual  ended  in 
abdication.  But  the  Radical  is  still  in  the  land ; 
yet  we  shall  not  judge  him  as  harshly  as  we  might  or, 
indeed,  would  do,  did  we  consider  chiefly  his  most 
characteristic  legislative  achievement,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Irish  Land  Act.  In  that  measure,  however,  the  prin- 
ciple of  Radicalism  was  almost  perfectly  realized. 
That  Act  mulcted  a  large  class,  the  landlords,  and 
handed  over  a  considerable  portion  of  their  possessions 
to  the  slightly  more  numerous  class  of  tenants.  It 
did  not  take  from  the  individual  to  benefit  the  whole 
community,  but  from  one  class  to  benefit  another. 
No  law  more  unjust  than  this  is  known  to  history. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  one  is  inclined  to  treat 
Radicalism  more  than  fairly.  For  recent  events,  and 
every  argument,  whether  of  pure  theory  or  of  analogy, 
lead  one  to  believe  that  the  Radical  regime  has  practi- 
cally come  to  an  end.  And  criticism  of  what  is  dead 
or  dying  errs  naturally  on  the  side  of  sympathy.  By 
way  of  parenthesis,  I  may  remark  here  that  the  finest 
spirit  of  Radicalism  appears  to  have  found  its  realiza- 
tion in  that  cumulative  taxation  of  inherited  property 
which  Sir  William  Harcourt  inaugurated. 

It  is  manifest  that  Liberalism,  as  an  idea,  held 
Imost  unquestioned  sway  over  the  minds  of  men  for 
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some  three  centuries.  It  directed  the  actions  of 
Englishmen,  in  particular,  for  nearly  twice  that  period. 
But  Benthamism  was  scarcely  formulated  before  the 
ablest  thinkers  set  themselves  to  oppose  it.  Goethe, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  would  have  none  of  it ;  and 
Carlyle  spoke  of  its  followers  contemptuously  as  "  half 
believers."  Scarcely  half  a  century  elapsed,  too, 
before  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and  others,  showed  the  falsity 
of  many  of  Bentham's  theories,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  whole  creed  was  authoritatively  superseded  by 
Darwinism. 

Besides — and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  hope  so  often  expressed  that  Radicalism  is 
destined  to  influence  English  politics  greatly  and  for  a 
long  period— just  as  the  insular  position  of  England 
affords  a  guarantee  that  Liberalism  or  Individualism 
will  always  play  a  larger  part  in  English  than  in  Con- 
tinental politics,  so  the  same  natural  defence  against 
pressure  from  the  outside  renders  it  certain  that  here 
the  individual  will  never  sacrifice  any  of  his  un- 
doubted rights  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  community. 
And  conversely  it  is  evident  that  the  striving  towards 
equality  must  ever  be  weaker  in  England  than  it  is  on 
the  Continent,  even  among  those  peoples  who  have 
abolished  the  feudal  aristocracy.  In  confirmation  of 
this  opinion  we  find  that  Radicalism  is,  in  fact,  the 
mildest  form  of  the  disease  the  severest  manifestations 
of  which  are  known  as  Communism  and  Nihilism.  In 
England,  therefore,  it  need  never  inspire  much  fear  ;  the 
just  rights  of  the  individual  are  here  certain  always  to  be 
maintained.  Recent  events  emphasize  this  truth  ; 
it  is  clear  enough  now  that  the  Conservative  will  com- 
bine with  the  Liberal  rather  than  allow  the  Radical 
complete  sway.  As  a  sign  we  may  remember  the 
Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League. 

Moreover,  history  teaches  that  in  any  country  or 
time  democracies  have  always  been  transitory,  and  that 
any  degree  of  permanence  is  only  possible  to  them  in  a 
rude  state  of  civilization.  A  nation  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  poor  husbandmen  may  remain  as  a 
democracy  for  centuries,  whether  it  be  in  Old  Italy  or 
New  America  ;  but  with  the  progress  of  wealth, 
whether  resulting  from  conquest  or  from  the  develop- 
ment of  industry,  equality  vanishes  as  it  vanished  in 
Rome,  as  it  has  vanished  in  the  Eastern  States  of  the 
Union. 

In  truth,  the  love  of  equality  is  opposed  to  the  desire 
for  progress  and  to  the  desire  for  expansion.  Let  us 
consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Radical  enact- 
ments of  the  last  fifty  years  if  they  were  pushed  but  a 
little  farther.  The  English  workman  now  labours  some 
ten  hours  a  week  less  than  the  French  or  German  or 
Italian  workman,  and  it  looks  as  if  English  trade  was 
already  being  pressed  by  foreign  competition.  Shorten 
the  hours  of  work  but  a  little  more,  and  the  supremacy 
of  England  in  industry  might  vanish,  and  the  English 
workman  be  forced  either  to  starve  or  to  emigrate. 
Strengthen  your  Employers'  Liability  Acts  ;  extend 
your  Land  Acts  ;  increase  the  taxation  of  property  ; 
impose  a  progressive  income  tax  ;  all  these  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  If  the  Radi- 
cal once  succeed,  even  partially,  in  equalizing  the  con- 
ditions of  the  capable  and  the  incompetent,  of  the  in- 
dustrious and  the  lazy,  of  the  vicious  and  the  virtuous, 
if  he  thus  succeed  in  diminishing  the  reward  of  merit, 
he  will  infallibly  diminish  the  sum  of  meritorious  exer- 
tion in  the  community.  And  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence the  nation  which  fights  with  hands  tied  cannot 
survive. 

Lastly,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  progress  in 
every  department  of  life  depends  upon  the  uttermost 
exertion  of  the  few  highly  gifted  individuals,  and  not  upon 
the  average  labours  of  the  many.  Thejudgment  of  facts 
in  this  respect  is  not  to  be  controverted.  The  superior 
race  survives  while  hundreds  of  inferior  races  are 
doomed  to  extinction  ;  the  gifted  individual  lives  in 
deed  and  in  memory  for  ages,  while  the  many  ordinary 
men  perish,  and  their  place  knows  them  no  more. 
The  Radical  sympathy  for  subject  and  down-trodden 
races  is  maudlin  and  demonstrably  absurd  when  judged 
by  history  and  by  the  reality  of  the  present  ;  and  the 
Radical  love  of  the  poor  in  our  own  midst,  in  so  far  as 
the  poor  consist  of  the  incapable,  the  idle,  the  vicious, 
is  scarcely  less  absurd. 


Radicalism,  as  we  know  it  in  England,  and  as,  under 
the  name  of  Communism,  it  is  known  on  the  Conti- 
nent, ends  in  a  cul-de-sac. 

THE  WORKS  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LONDON 
COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
I. 

ON  24  November  last  the  London  County  Council 
appointed  a  Special  Committee  "to  inquire  into 
the  management  and  financial  position  of  the  Works 
Department  since  its  inception  and  to  report  to  the 
Council  thereon."  This  inquiry  is  the  outcome  of  the 
recent  scandal  caused  by  the  discovery  that  there  had 
been  a  levelling  up  of  the  costs  of  those  jobs  upon 
which  a  profit  had  been  made  and  a  levelling  down  of 
the  costs  of  those  which  showed  a  loss.  Of  the 
32  jobs  thus  tampered  with,  29  had  been  signed  by  the 
Comptroller  as  examined  and  found  correct  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Council — 14  on  19  November,  1895, 
and  15  on  30  June,  1896.  There  were  17  other  jobs 
also  reported,  in  which  no  correction  was  found  to 
be  necessary.  The  total  cost  of  these  46  jobs  was 
,£199,189.  In  the  Minutes  of  17  November,  p.  1260, 
the  profit  and  loss  account  is  shown,  which  gives  a 
total  profit  up  to  6  October,  1896,  of  ^7,856  upon  all 
works,  including  jobbing  works,  which  have  been 
reported  since  the  inception  of  the  Department.  What, 
then,  is  the  necessity  of  an  inquiry  into  its  financial 
position  ?  The  reason  will  be  seen  in  a  statement  made 
in  the  Council  during  the  debate  when  the  Special 
Committee  was  proposed,  that  out  of  a  list  of  40  works 
not  yet  reported  a  loss  had  been  incurred  upon  13  of 
them  which  amounted  to  ,£13,000. 

The  Manager  thereupon  gave  me  directions  to  pre- 
pare a  list  of  costs  for  all  jobs  practically  completed  to 
20  November,  1896,  and  the  figures  came  out  as  follows  : 
No.  of  jobs  22,  original  estimates  ^130,000,  actual  costs 
,£148,000,  a  total  loss  of  ,£18,000  ;  if  we  deduct  from 
this  the  total  profit,  given  above,  we  find  it  leaves  a  net 
loss  of  ,£10,000.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
original  estimates  may  be  added  to,  but  they  are  also 
liable  to  be  reduced,  and  precedents  show  that,  taking  a 
number  of  jobs  together,  the  variation  between  the 
revised  and  original  estimates  is  not  great.  This  most 
serious  loss  has  not  yet  been  officially  reported,  but  the 
Select  Committee  by  considering  the  management  before 
the  financial  position  of  the  Department  are  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse — the  question  from  a  ratepayer's 
point  of  view  is  who  is  to  blame  for  this  loss  ?  Is  it  due 
to  the  incompetency  of  officials  or  to  bad  arrangements 
made  by  the  Committee? 

One  of  the  principal  planks  in  the  Progressive  pro- 
gramme at  the  County  Council  election  of  1892  was  "  a 
fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work."  When  the  Pro- 
gressives were  returned  by  a  large  majority,  the  prin- 
cipal London  contractors  took  alarm,  and  decided  that 
anything  like  dictation  from  the  Council  as  to  the  rate 
of  wages  they  should  pay  should  be  resisted  to  the 
utmost  ;  and  when  they  found  that  the  fair  wages 
clause  was  being  inserted  in  the  contracts,  they  would 
not  tender.  In  June  1892  tenders  were  advertised  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  school  building  at  Crossness,  and 
for  that  work  only  one  tender  was  sent  in.  The  Council 
then  decided  to  invite  tenders  from  a  number  of  selected 
firms  (see  Minutes,  28  June,  1892,  p.  604).  In  response  to 
about  a  dozen  invitations  only  three  tenders  were  sent  in, 
and  the  lowest  of  these  was  28  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
Architect's  estimate  (see  Minutes,  12  July,  1892,  p.  639). 
It  was  decided  by  the  Council,  therefore,  upon  19  July, 
1892  (Minutes,  p.  686)  "that  the  Architect  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  with  a  view  to  the  erection  by  the  Council's 
own  workmen  of  the  proposed  new  school  building." 
The  Council  had  already  decided  on  5  July  to  advertise 
for  tenders  for  the  York  Road  sewer.  Only  two  were 
sent  in,  and  they,  although  65  per  cent,  above  the 
Engineer's  estimate,  only  differed  to  the  extent  of  ,£20 
in  a  total  amount  of  ,£11,608.  The  Council,  therefore, 
decided  on  27  September,  1892,  to  do  that  work  also 
without  the  aid  of  a  contractor,  and  it  was  carried  out 
by  the  Council's  own  workmen,  under  the  Engineer,  for 
^5,163  (Minutes,  October  1893,  p.  976),  a  saving  of 
about  .£4,500  under  the  lowest  tender,  after  allowing 
for  deductions  for  work  not  done. 
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The  Council  now  felt  that,  having  put  their  hands 
to  the  plough,  they  could  not  look  back  ;  but  to 
allow  the  supervising  officer,  who  prepares  his  own 
plans  and  estimate  and  has  to  certify  in  the  case  of  a 
contractor  that  the  work  done  is  satisfactory  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality,  also  to  execute  the  work,  was 
considered  objectionable  except  as  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment. They,  therefore,  after  much  discussion  adopted  a 
report  presented  by  the  General  Purposes  Committee  to 
establish  a  special  department  to  take  the  place  of  the 
contractor,  which  was  to  be  called  the  Works  Depart- 
ment. It  was  to  be  composed  of  three  branches — 
Building,  Stores,  and  Engineering  (the  latter  has  never 
yet  been  formed  ;  see  Minutes,  22  November,  1892,  p. 
1079).  A  manager  and  several  subordinate  officials' 
were  appointed,  and  their  salaries  agreed  upon.  In 
the  following  month  the  members  of  the  Works  Com- 
mittee were  elected,  and  all  was  now  ready  for  them  to 
start  business  as  contractors.  They  were  entering 
into  one  of  the  most  difficult  businesses  that  exists, 
but,  instead  of  gradually  increasing  their  work,  in 
about  a  week  or  two  they  had  started  enough  to 
have  called  into  play  the  utmost  resources  of  any  of 
the  largest  building  firms  in  the  world.  What  did 
they  care  that  they  were  not  possessed  of  a  single 
tool,  that  they  were  without  business  premises, 
or  even  an  office,  that  they  had  no  staff,  plant,  or 
materials  ?  Were  they  not  the  mighty  Works  Depart- 
ment of  the  London  County  Council  ? 

The  Manager  they  appointed  worked  hard  for  the 
Committee,  both  early  and  late  ;  but  he  was  overweighted 
from  the  first.  What  was  necessary  was  a  born  or- 
ganizer and  a  most  methodical  man,  able  both  to  arrange 
the  disposal  of  his  own  far  too  limited  time  and  of  the 
hours  and  duties  of  those  beneath  him — in  fact,  a  man 
possessing  a  general  knowledge  of  business  rather  than 
practical  experience  of  the  manual  part.  That  he 
was  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  those  who 
know  him  best  will  be  the  first  to  admit.  The  Com- 
mittee were  aware  of  this  from  the  first,  but  they 
found  the  selecting  of  a  manager  attended  by  great 
difficulties.  Some  of  the  members  evidently  expected 
that  for  the  munificent  salary  of  £700  they  would  get 
men  offering  their  services  who  would  combine  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  lay  bricks  with  the  administrative 
and  financial  abilities  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  when  they  found  they  had  not  discovered  such  a 
prodigy,  they  bullied  and  worried  the  man  they  had 
selected  in  every  possible  way.  When  they  found 
he  was  overweighted  with  the  manifold  duties  im- 
posed upon  him,  they  never  attempted  to  relieve  him 
in  any  way,  although  the  Chairman  and  other  members 
were  frequently  advised  to  relieve  him,  especially  of 
the  clerical  portion  of  his  work.  They  neither  assisted 
him  to  define  nor  themselves  defined  the  duties  and 
positions  of  the  principal  officers  on  his  staff,  which,  if 
they  had  attempted  to  do  it,  would  have  saved  hundreds 
of  pounds  that  have  been  lost  from  lack  of  organiza- 
tion. They,  instead,  occupied  their  time  in  dis- 
cussing and  examining  the  quality  of  pails  and  shovels 
and  such  small  plant.  What  was  the  result  ?  The 
principal  subordinate  officers  on  the  staff  had  to 
find  their  own  place  and  voluntarily  take  up  those 
duties  which  were  most  congenial  to  them  and  leave 
the  rest  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  others.  No  officer, 
2xcept  the  Manager,  was  allowed  to  present  his  own 
•eports  to  the  Committee,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  other 
Departments  of  the  Council  ;  and  since  the  officials  of  the 
Permanent  staff  can  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  one 
land,  it  could  not  be  their  great  number  that  was  the 
objection.  All  the  rest  are  what  are  known  as  temporary 
;lerks— the  opinion  of  some  of  the  Committee  being  that 
nit  of  a  clerk  who  has  the  constant  feeling  that  he  can 
le  discharged  at  a  week's  notice  you  can  grind  the 
Jest  and  largest  quantity  of  work.  Every  one  of  these 
:lerks  can  be  discharged  by  the  Manager  in  six  days  ; 
heir  holidays  are  shorter  and  their  hours  longer  than 
hose  of  officials  in  other  Departments  of  the  Council, 
>et  they  have  harder  work  to  do,  and  their  immediate 
:hiefs  influence  under  the  latest  appointments  is  reduced 
hrough  his  responsibility  being  shared  by  all  the  officials 
inder  him,  who  are  expected  to  report  through  him 
vhen  they  do  not  agree  with  anything  he  instructs  them 
O  do. 


The  Engineer  suggested  to  the  Special  Committee  of 
investigation  on  16  December,  1896,  that  the  Works 
Committee  should  be  reduced  from  about  twenty  mem- 
bers to  three,  and  the  Architect,  who  followed  him, 
with  a  desire  to  "go  one  better,"  suggested  abolishing 
it  altogether.  One  great  advantage  of  the  latter  course 
would  be  the  elimination  of  the  political  element.  The 
knowledge  that  one-half  of  the  Committee  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  success  of  the  Department,  but  are  rather 
desirous  of  ending  it,  takes  all  the  enthusiasm  out  of  the 
staff  and  the  workmen.  When  men  feel  that  their 
employers,  instead  of  thanking  them  in  their  hearts  for 
their  zeal,  secretly  mark  them  down  as  dangerous  officials 
because  they  are  endeavouring  to  make  the  Department  a 
lasting  success,  what  can  be  expected  but  ruin  ?  Why 
have  the  Committee  also  objected  to  the  man  at  the 
head  of  the  clerical  staff  being  able  to  report  figures  to 
them  each  week,  unless  it  has  been  because  the  two 
opposite  parties  would  make  political  capital  out  of 
them  for  or  against  each  other's  opinions  ? 

To  make  the  Works  Department  an  economic  success 
it  would  be  best  if  one  Councillor  had  a  position  similar 
to  that  held  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  the  late  Deputy  Chair- 
man, the  discharging  of  whom  from  his  office,  many  of 
the  officials  will  tell  you,  was  one  of  the  most  mistaken 
moves  the  County  Council  ever  made.     Under  him 
should  be  three  officers,  who  should  bring  before  him 
all  matters  which  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  report 
direct  to  the  Council.    They  should,  when  requested, 
present  their  own  reports  to  the  various  Committees 
for  whom  the  work  was  being  done.     These  three 
should  be  the  Chief  of  the  Constructive  Staff,  the  Chief 
of  the  Estimating  Staff,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Clerical 
and  Financial  Staff.     The  largest  proportion  of  the 
Works  Committee's  time  each  week  is  occupied  in 
approving  the  purchase  of  certain  classes  of  materials 
which  an  officer  with  technical  knowledge   could  do 
much  better  :  what  they  should  rather  attend  to  is  the 
general  management  of  the  Department.   Thus,  instead 
of  purchasing  picked  stocks  or  bricks  of  a  uniform 
colour  which  are  required  for  facings,  they  often  pass 
orders  of  those  which  are  unpicked  because  they  are  a 
few  shillings  cheaper  per  thousand,  although  these  bricks 
require,  as  one  of  the  foremen  told  me,  to  be  looked  at 
upon  three  sides  before  the  bricklayers  can  lay  them. 
So  the  Committee  save  a  few  shillings  upon  the  bricks, 
but  the  additional  labour  of  laying  costs  three  times 
as  much,  and  then  they  draw  comparisons  between 
the  excessive  cost  of  labour  done  under  the  supervision 
of  their  officers  as  compared   with  the   cost  of  the 
materials  purchased  by  themselves.    One  of  the  largest 
purchases  of  any  particular  class   of  materials  has 
been    of    timber.     Their    purchases   of   timber  for 
seasoning  have  been  the  laughing-stock  of  the  trade. 
You  might  just  as  well  purchase  new  furniture  by  public 
auction  as  timber.    If  you  do,  no  sensible  man  would 
expect  to  get  anything  but  the  commonest  rubbish. 
Only  a  bankrupt  would  ever  offer  the  best  qualities  in  a 
public  sale.    The  timber  merchants  take  good  care  that 
the  best  qualities  and  those  which  will  best  pay  to  keep 
for  seasoning  purposes  never  get  into  a  sale  at  all. 
Amongst  the  large  stock  of  wood  which  the  Council 
purchased  three  years  ago  there  is  such  a  lot  of  rubbish, 
which  is  unfit  for  joinery,  that  the  labour  of  turning 
over  a  large  number  to  get  at  only  a  few  deals  con- 
siderably increases  the  cost  of  the  joiners'  work. 

A  great  deal  more  of  the  Committee's  time  has 
also  been  occupied  in  considering  complaints  against 
the  management  by  workmen.  If  the  Council  desire 
better  results,  they  must  let  the  workmen  know  that 
frivolous  complaints  against  foremen  and  others  ap- 
pointed to  supervise  them  will  not  be  listened  to. 
These  officials  should  have  the  same  powers  to  discharge 
men,  without  being  liable  to  be  called  to  give  their 
reasons,  and  their  responsibility  should  not  be  shared  by 
every  boy  or  man  under  them.  The  time  the  Committee 
gave  to  the  consideration  of  the  detail  prices  in  their 
estimates  was  practically  none.  The  necessityof  such  con- 
sideration can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  success  of 
the  Department  depends  upon  the  profit  shown  by 
comparison  between  the  estimates  accepted  by  the 
Works  Committee  and  the  costs  of  the  work  executed. 
The  Engineer  in  his  evidence  on  16  December  in- 
dignantly denied  that  his  estimates  had  been  prepared 
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in  favour  of  the  Works  Department.  The  following 
figures  will  prove  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  :  — 

Works  Department  Prices 
Hackney  Sewer         Fuiham  Sewer ,        Wandle  Sewer 
Item  No.  1  24s.  2d.  per  yd.  15s.  per  yd.  — 

Item  No.  2    ..    22s.  per  yd.  —  7s.  6d.  per  yd. 

Item  No.  3    . .    13s.  2d.  per  yd.  55.  per  yd.  — 

These  three  items  are  for  descriptions  of  work  of 
which  the  quantities  are  very  large,  and  when  monied 
out  they  make  up  the  principal  part  of  the  total 
estimate.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  prices  for  Hackney 
Sewer  exceed  those  for  the  others.  The  total  of  the 
estimate  accepted  by  the  manager  was  ^14,051,  for 
which  in  this  case  the  Council  obtained  several 
tenders  from  contractors  ;  but,  as  they  would  not 
sign  the  fair  wages  clause,  the  Council  gave  it  to 
the  Works  Department,  who  carried  it  out  at  a  cost 
of  ^8,050.  To  get  a  correct  comparison  between  the 
contractors'  estimates  and  the  Engineer's,  I  propose 
reducing  the  above  figures  in  proportion  to  the  differ- 
ence between  his  estimate  of  ^14,051  and  the  lowest 
received  from  the  contractors,  viz.  ^11,458,  a  reduction 
of  i8|  per  cent.  ;  the  figures  would  then  appear  as 
follows  : — 

Hackney  Sewer         Fuiham  Sewer         Wandle  Sewer 
Contractor's  Prices    Works  Dept.  Prices   Works  Dept.  Prices 
Item  No.  1    ..    19s.  8d.  per  yd.  15s.  per  yd.  — 

Item  No.  2    ..    i/S.  sd.  per  yd.  —  7s.  6d.  per  yd. 

Item  No.  3    ..    10s.  8d.  per  yd.  5s.  per  yd.  — 

Is  it  surprising  to  find  the  last  two  jobs  are  coming 
out  at  a  loss  ?  Yet  the  totals  of  the  Engineer's  esti- 
mates and  the  Manager's  agreed  ;  and,  although  the 
details  of  the  Engineer's  estimates  have  not  been  seen 
and  may  differ  slightly  from  those  of  the  Works  Depart- 
ment for  various  items,  the  prices  of  the  latter  in  the  bills 
of  quantities  for  the  last  two  jobs  have  all  been  reduced. 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  Council's 
methods  with  regard  to  works  submitted  to  the  Works 
Department.  In  the  first  place,  the  Architect  or  Engi- 
neer prepares  plans  and  estimates  the  cost  of  the  work. 
After  the  Council  has  sanctioned  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture, the  Manager  of  the  Works  is  asked  if  he  considers 
this  estimate  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  to 
arrive  at  this  conclusion  a  blank  bill  of  quantities  is 
supplied  to  him,  which  he  prices  out.  If  he  had,  there- 
fore, filled  in  the  same  prices  for  the  Fuiham  and  Wandle 
Sewers  as  he  did  for  Hackney  Sewer,  the  Engineer's 
estimates  would  not  have  been  nearly  large  enough,  and 
he  would  have  had  to  report  it  ;  but  he  was  very 
desirous,  and  so  was  the  Committee,  not  to  refuse  any 
of  the  Engineer's  work.  Therefore  to  get  the  job  he 
cut  down  his  prices  as  shown  above.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  why  the  Engineer's  estimates 
were  priced  out,  as  they  must  have  been  very  much 
lower  for  these  two  jobs  than  for  Hackney  Sewer  ;  if 
anything,  he  ought  to  have  increased  his  estimates,  as 
since  that  time  wages  have  gone  up  and  materials  are 
no  cheaper,  and  the  conditions  are  in  every  other 
respect  the  same.  It  certainly  looks  as  if  he  reduced 
his  prices  to  make  his  estimates  more  nearly  approach 
what  he  presumed  from  previous  experience  the  cost 
was  likely  to  be  ;  therefore  the  cheaper  the  work 
was  done  the  lower  his  estimates  would  be  each  time. 
If  the  Manager  had  only  brought  this  question  strongly 
before  the  Works  Committee,  or  if  their  arrangements 
had  included  even  a  superficial  examination  of  these 
detail  prices,  he  and  all  his  subordinates  who  were  dis- 
charged for  irregularities  would  probably  still  be 
occupying  their  positions. 

W.  F.  Dyson, 
Laic  Principal  Clerk, 
Works  Department  of  the  L.C.C. 

The  valley  of  lovers 

1 DREAMED  that  I  stood  in  a  valley,  and  amid  sighs, 
IPor  happy  lovers  passed,  two  by  two,  where  I  stood ; 
And  I  dreamed  my  lost  love  came  stealthily  out  of 
the  wood 

With  her  cloud-pale  eyelids  half  covering  her  dim  eyes  : 
And  I  cried  in  my  dream  "O  women,  bid  the  young 
men  lay 

Their  heads  on  your  knees,  and  drown  their  eyes 

with  your  hair, 
Or,  remembering  hers,  they  will  hold  no  other  face 

fair 

Till  the  valleys  of  the  world  have  been  withered  away." 

W.  B.  Yeats. 


MANATEES. 

ANOTHER  mermaid  has  come  and,  leaving  the 
Zoological  Society  lamenting,  has  gone  where 
good  manatees  go  — no  doubt  to  the  Mussulman 
Paradise.  It  has  always  been  difficult  to  import  to  this 
country  and  to  keep  alive  for  any  time  these  rare  and 
curious  creatures.  One  of  the  earliest  attempts  was 
made  in  1866.  Some  fishermen  near  Porto  Rico  had 
captured  a  young  female,  and  had  kept  it  alive  for 
several  weeks,  anchored  in  a  stream  by  a  rope  tied 
round  the  tail.  Mr.  G.  Latimer,  an  enthusiastic  natu- 
ralist, purchased  it,  and  had  a  large  tank  built,  in  which 
he  hoped  to  bring  it  safely  across  the  ocean.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  steamer  encountered  heavy  gales,  and  the 
manatee  was  damaged  by  being  flung  about  in  its  tank. 
Although  a  smaller  tank,  carefully  padded  and  slung 
from  cross-beams,  was  prepared  for  it,  the  creature  did 
not  thrive,  and  only  its  dead  body  arrived  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  Its  memory  is  preserved  in  an 
elaborate  account  of  its  anatomy,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society.  About  the  same  time  an 
experienced  official  of  the  Society  was  sent  to  Surinam 
to  act  as  travelling  companion  to  a  baby  manatee.  Its 
mother  was  already  dead,  and  it  was  thriving  upon 
cow's  milk,  which  it  learned  to  suck  from  a  bottle. 
After  an  adventurous  journey  down  the  Maroni  River, 
in  which  the  young  manatee  and  its  attendants  narrowly 
escaped  drowning  in  the  rapids,  it  was  got  aboard  a 
home-bound  steamer,  and  flourished  until  almost  within 
sight  of  Southampton  Water.  Then  a  cold  snap  came 
down  the  unfriendly  Channel,  and  the  baby  died. 

On  three  later  occasions,  in  1875,  1889,  and  1893, 
manatees  successfully  reached  the  Gardens,  but  lived 
only  a  few  days.  In  1879  a  male  and  a  female  were 
taken  to  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  and  lived  respectively 
for  seven  and  seventeen  months,  learning  to  recognize 
their  keeper.  The  latest  manatee,  whose  death  we 
chronicle,  was  brought  to  Liverpool  from  Para  in  the 
first  week  of  this  year.  It  was  a  young  female,  belong- 
ing to  a  purely  fluviatile  species,  distinguished  among 
other  ways  by  the  complete  absence  of  any  claws  or 
nails  on  the  flippers.  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  thrive,  although,  as  it  happens, 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  account  for  success 
and  failure  in  acclimatizing  animals.  Temperature  is 
rarely  much  of  a  difficulty.  Even  in  the  Tropics  there 
is  a  considerable  range  of  temperature  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  there  are  very  few  animals  in  the  Gardens 
that  are  specially  affected  by  frost.  The  greatest 
sufferers  are  inhabitants  of  moist,  tropical  forests,  such 
as  lemurs  and  sloths,  to  which  the  dry  cold  of  an 
English  spring  is  very  trying.  In  the  case  of  the 
manatee  there  was  no  difficulty  of  this  kind.  It  was 
easy  to  keep  its  tank  at  a  due  heat,  and  even  the  air 
above  the  water  in  the  reptile  house  seems  very  nearly 
as  humid  as  would  be  found  in  the  Amazon  valley. 
Food  was  no  difficulty  ;  for  the  manatee  is  purely 
vegetarian  and  takes  kindly  to  all  the  usual  components 
of  a  salad,  to  endive  and  lettuce,  dandelion  leaves,  and 
tender  young  turnip-tops.  -  It  was  curious  to  see  it 
grasping  its  floating  food  between  the  two  halves  of  its 
upper  lip  and  pushing  it  down  into  the  mouth,  a  mode 
of  feeding  unique  among  mammals. 

Probably  it  fell  a  victim  to  some  unfamiliar  microbe. 
Every  populated  region  of  the  earth,  no  doubt,  has  its 
own  set  of  microbes,  and  by  a  process  of  destructive 
selection  the  natives  of  each  region  come  to  be  inured 
to  the  local  diseases.  On  transportation  to  a  new 
region,  they  rapidly  fall  victims,  as  white  men  die  on 
the  Gold  Coast  and  true-blooded  negroes  find  England 
fatal.  Creatures  like  the  active  and  roving  carnivora 
and  the  larger  herbivores,  and  indeed  many  races  of  men, 
from  their  natural  mode  of  life  have  become  accustomed 
to  a  larger  number  of  different  kinds  of  microbes  and 
bear  transportation  to  an  entirely  new  region  better. 
But  creatures  like  lemurs  and  sloths  and  manatees  are 
naturally  sluggish  and  wander  very  little  from  their 
native  localities,  probably  never  into  localities  of  a 
different  physical  character.  And  it  is  such  as  these 
that  are  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  managers  of 
zoological  gardens. 

The  delicacy  of  the  manatee  in  our  climate  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  as  it,  with  its  nearest  allies  the 
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dugongs,  belongs  to  an  old  and  isolated  group  of  the 
greatest  scientific  interest.    Now  they  are  confined  to 
the  Western  shores  of  the  Old   World  and   to  the 
Eastern  shores  of  the  New  World.    In  former  times 
they  ranged  all  over  the  earth,    their  fossil  remains 
occurring  in  Egypt,  in  Europe,  and  in  North  America. 
But  they  are  inoffensive,  inactive  creatures,  easy  to  catch 
and  good  to  eat,  the  natural  prey  of  their  neighbours. 
Man  himself  so  recently  as  the  end  of  last  century  ex- 
terminated one  of  the  three  modern  genera,  the  rhytina 
of  the  North  Pacific.     They  are  all   aquatic  and  the 
natural  origin  of  the  mermaid  legends.    They  are  cer- 
tainly mammals,  although  it  is  said  that  South  American 
Catholics  stretch  a  point  and  include  them  in  fasting 
diet.    But  where  do  they  come  among  the  mammals  ? 
Superficially  regarded  they  seem  to  resemble  whales 
and   dolphins,    the  other  mammals  entirely  adapted 
to  an   aquatic    life.      In   both,    the    body    is  fish- 
like in  shape,  adapted  to  be  forced  through  the  water 
by  the  lashing  movements  of  a  fish-like  tail,  which, 
however,  is  set  with  the  blade  horizontal,  as  Aristotle 
knew,  and  not  vertical,  as  in  fish.    In  both,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  hind  legs  are  degenerate,  invisible 
from  the  exterior,  preserved  only  because  of  the  attach- 
ment to  them  of  some  muscles.    In  both,  the  fore  limbs 
are  beaten  into  flat  paddles,  extremely  unlike  the  arms 
of  normal  mammals.     But  these  convergent  resem- 
blances veil  important  anatomical  differences,  as  twin 
dominoes  may  assimilate  the  most  diverging  types  of 
beauty.    It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  whales  were  carnivora,  who  gradually  deserted  the 
land  and  reverted  to  the  modes  of  the  sea,  while  the 
manatees  and  dugongs  came  from  an  elephant-like  or 
ungulate  stock,  and  in  like  fashion  left  the  hard-won 
land  for  the  older  element.     It  is  certain  that  many 
creatures  have  fallen  from  their  high  estate  and  relapsed 
into   a   more   primitive    habitat.     Among  the  seals 
to-day  there  are  living  many  stages  in  this  process  of 
retrogression,  while  among  birds  the  penguins  show 
similar  changes.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  Cetacea  (whales  and  their  allies)  and  the  Sirenia 
(manatees  and  dugongs)  are  no  backsliders,  but  have 
remained  inhabitants  of  water  throughout  their  exist- 
ence.    Both  groups  are  exceedingly  ancient,  and  in 
many  ways  exceedingly  primitive.    We  are  disposed 
to  assume,  perhaps  too   readily,  that  mammals  are 
essentially   terrestrial   creatures   because  the  typical 
mammals  of  to-day  are  dwellers  on  land.    But  in  the 
far-off  times   when  the  ancestors  of  the  mammals 
diverged  from  the  ancestors  of  the  birds  and  reptiles 
and  of  the  frogs  and  newts,  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
the  change  from  water  to  land  had  not  taken  place. 
There  is   every    probability   that   air-breathing  was 
inaugurated  among  strictly  aquatic  creatures,  while 
hairs  and  mammary  glands,  the  distinctive  endowments 
of  mammals,  are  not  inconceivable  in  fish-like  creatures. 
It  is  an  embryological  fact,  at  least  curious,  that  in 
the  development  of  a  mammal  the  foundations  of  hairs 
and  mammary  glands  are  formed  before  there  is  any 
trace  of  even  the  fish-like  gill-slits.    There  is  no  exact 
parallel  between  the  sequences  of  individual  develop- 
ment and  the  sequences  of  race  development,  but  in  a 
region  as  yet  purely  speculative  no  suggestion  is  without 
value.    Perhaps  we  shall  learn  more  if  the  Zoological 
Society,  more  successful  in  a  future  effort,  succeed  in 
acclimatizing  some  manatees  sufficiently  for  breeding. 

A  MUSICAL  FARCE. 

"A  Man  about  Town,"  a  new  musical  farce  by  Huan 
Mee.  Music  by  Alfred  Carpenter.  Avenue  Theatre, 
2  January,  1897. 

T  CANNOT  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  the  criticism  of 
A  musical  farce.  When  I  was  a  musical  critic  I 
always  contended  resolutely  that  musical  farces  were 
in  the  nature  of  dramatic  entertainments,  and  were 
consequently  the  business  of  the  dramatic  critic.  Now 
that  I  am  a  dramatic  critic,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  a  musical  farce 
is  clearly  the  business  of  the  musical  critic.  Unfortu- 
nately this  view,  however  sound  in  logic,  does  not  work 
in  practice  as  well  as  the  other.  A  dramatic  critic  is  so 
familiar  with  brainless  sentiment  and  vulgar  tomfoolery 


that  he  can  stand  anything  except  a  masterpiece  :  a 
musical  critic  is  so  familiar  with  masterpieces  that  he 
can  hardly  stand  anything  else.  Let  him  loose  on  a 
musical  farce,  and  all  his  critical  faculty  is  swept  away 
by  an  overwhelming  sense  of  outrage  at  the  triviality 
and  indecency  of  the  spectacle  which  the  management 
has  dared  to  offer  as  a  treat  to  him — to  him,  the  inti- 
mate of  Beethoven  and  Wagner  !  He  becomes  in- 
dignant, intolerant,  impossible,  libellous.  It  is  as  if 
you  asked  the  Astronomer  Royal  to  review  Zadkiel's 
predictions  or  "  Napoleon's  Book  of  Fate."  As  a  prac- 
tical journalist,  I  cannot  refuse  to  recognize  this.  I 
still  maintain  that,  technically,  the  criticism  of  musical 
farce  is  the  business  of  the  musical  critic  ;  but  in  view 
of  the  almost  inconceivable  damages  in  which  this 
journal  would  probably  be  mulcted  if  it  were  made  the 
vehicle  for  the  feelings  with  which  my  musical  colleague, 
pampered  on  weekly  banquets  of  great  works,  con- 
templates the  sort  of  thing  that  syndicates  delight  in, 
I  do  not  mind  taking  his  place  occasionally  when  the 
post  seems  likely  to  be  one  of  exceptional  danger.  I 
mention  these  facts,  not  only  to  assert  my  own  dignity, 
which  seldom  comes  away  from  a  musical  farce  quite 
unwounded,  but  because  they  are  in  themselves  a  signifi- 
cant criticism  of  the  contemporary  theatre. 

Such  an  entertainment  as  "A  Man  about  Town" 
seems  to  me  to  require  close  commercial  as  well  as 
artistic  criticism.    If  I  go  to  see  "As  You  Like  It,"  or 
"  Little  Eyolf,"  or  "  Black-Ey'd  Susan,"  or  any  other 
known  dramatic  masterpiece,  popular  or  classical,  I 
have  nothing  to  consider  but  the  degree  of  artistic 
success  attained  in  the  representation.     The  result 
cannot  be  measured  in  money  :  when  Miss  Julia  Arthur 
and  Mr.  Cooper  Cliffe  take  the  places  of  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  and  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  the  cast  of  "  Cymbeline," 
though  nobody  expects  quite    so  interesting   a  per- 
formance, nobody  dreams  of  paying  lower  prices  at  the 
doors  on  that  account.    But  when  we  come  to  a  variety 
entertainment,  whether  at  the  theatre,  the  Aquarium, 
or  a  music-hall,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  judgment 
can  be  delivered  without  reference  to  quantity,  quality, 
and  price.    I  remember  losing  myself  once  in  Milan, 
and  wandering  into  a  big  garden  where  a  crowd  of 
people  were  consuming  the  usual  light  refreshments  at 
small  tables  before  a  Punch   and  Judy  stage  large 
enough  to  accommodate  human  actors.     I  sat  down 
with  the  rest,  and,  at  the  cost  of  a  bottle  of  the 
Milanese  equivalent  for  Apollinaris,  witnessed  a  musical 
farce.    Now  that  farce  filled  me  with  appreciation  and 
even  gratitude.    But  if  I  had  had  to  leave  my  fireside 
(or  anybody  else's)  on  a  winter  night  in  London,  and 
pay  half  a  guinea  to  witness  three  acts  of  it,  I  should 
have  felt  myself  the  most  pitiable  of  gulls  at  the  fall  of 
the  curtain.    Even  if  I  had  paid  only  a  shilling  for  a 
gallery  seat,   I  should   not   have   considered  myself 
handsomely  treated   as  shillingsworths  of  entertain- 
ment go  in  London.      For  at  a  music-hall  I  could 
have  procured  on  the  same  terms  a  larger  quantity  of 
singing  and  dancing  of  rather  better  quality,  as  well  as 
an  exhibition  of  acrobatic  work,  juggling,  and  tableaux 
vivants,  all  three  involving  a  degree  of  genuine  trained 
professional  skill  far  beyond  anything  that  musical  farce 
demands. 

What,  then,  is  the  justification  for  the  difference  in 
price  between  "  A  Man  about  Town  "  and  the  ani- 
mated Punch  and  Judy  show  of  Milan  ?  First,  there 
is  scenery.  By  why  is  it  so  ugly  ?  In  the  first  act, 
an  attempt  at  a  harmony  in  two  shades  of  terra-cotta, 
carried  out  in  the  wall-paper,  curtains,  and  upholstery,  is 
murdered  by  a  ceiling,  a  carpet,  and  a  conservatory,  of 
such  horribly  discordant  colours  that  it  is  difficult  to 
look  at  them  without  a  shriek  of  agony.  Why  not 
repaint  the  ceiling,  change  the  carpet,  and  fill  the 
conservatory  with  a  bank  of  flowers  of  the  right  colour? 
Are  not  these  the  details  which  differentiate  the 
"style"  of  a  West  End  theatre  from  the  conventions 
of  the  Milanese  booth,  and  the  makeshifts  of  the 
provinces  ?  In  musical  farce  a  special  degree  of 
ingenuity  is  required  in  dealing  with  interiors,  be- 
cause the  stage  has  to  be  left  free  for  dancing. 
Carelessness  as  to  the  colour  of  the  carpet  becomes  a 
crime  under  such  circumstances. 

Then,  as  to  the  dancing  !  Dancing  is  a  very  highly 
skilled  art.    Roughly  speaking,  there  are  two  broad 
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divisions  of  it.  In  the  higher,  or  classical  division,  the 
dancer  dances  with  her  (or  his)  whole  body.  In  the 
lower,  or  step-dancing  division,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  very  rapid  and  neat  bravura  with  the  feet  alone. 
The  stage,  however,  is  always  liable  to  the  incursions 
of  beauteous  persons  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  unable 
to  dance  at  all,  and  who  suffer  from  a  similar 
disability  in  respect  of  singing  or  acting.  Some 
excuse  being  necessary  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
charms  on  the  boards,  an  unskilled  accomplishment 
had  to  be  invented  for  them.  And  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  skirt  dance,  or  dance  which  is  no  dance,  thanks 
to  which  we  soon  had  young  ladies,  carefully  trained 
on  an  athletic  diet  of  tea,  soda-water,  rashers,  brandy, 
ice-pudding,  champagne,  and  sponge-cake,  laboriously 
hopping  and  flopping,  twirling  and  staggering,  as 
nuclei  for  a  sort  of  bouquet  of  petticoats  of  many 
colours,  until  finally,  being  quite  unable  to  perform  the 
elementary  feat,  indispensable  to  a  curtsey,  of  lowering 
and  raising  the  body  by  flexing  and  straightening  the 
knee,  they  frankly  sat  down  panting  on  their  heels,  and 
looked  piteously  at  the  audience,  half  begging  for  an 
encore,  half  wondering  how  they  would  ever  be  able  to 
get  through  one.  The  public  on  such  occasions  be- 
haved with  its  usual  weakness.  It  is  the  foible  of  the 
gallery  to  affect  connoisseurship,  and  to  pretend  to  like 
what  it  does  not  understand.  Besides,  it  felt  the  charm 
of  the  petticoats,  and  was  mean  enough  to  ape  a  taste 
for  the  poor  girls'  pitiful  sham  dancing,  when  it  was 
really  gloating  over  their  variegated  underclothing. 
Who  has  not  seen  a  musical  farce  or  comic  opera 
interrupted  for  five  minutes  whilst  a  young  woman 
without  muscle  or  practice  enough  to  stand  safely 
on  one  foot — one  who,  after  a  volley  of  wild 
kicks  with  her  right  leg,  has,  on  turning  to 
the  other  side  of  the  stage,  had  to  confess  her- 
self ignominiously  unable  to  get  beyond  a  stumble 
with  her  left,  and,  in  short,  could  not,  one  would 
think,  be  mistaken  by  her  most  infatuated  adorer  for 
anything  but  an  object-lesson  in  saltatory  incom- 
petence— clumsily  waves  the  inevitable  petticoats  at  the 
public  as  silken  censers  of  that  odor  di  femmina  which  is 
the  real  staple  of  five-sixths  of  our  theatrical  com- 
merce ?  Now  I  am  no  Puritan  ;  and  I  have  reached 
the  age  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  most 
abandoned  to  the  power  of  beauty  ;  but  for  the  life  of  me 
I  cannot  admire  a  duffer.  I  am  not  to  be  fascinated  too 
cheaply.  The  young  lady  who  can  do  no  more  than 
the  first  sufficiently  brazen  girl  in  the  street  could  may 
shake  all  the  silk  in  Marshall  &  Snelgrove's  at  me  in 
vain.  As  a  critic  I  tick  her  off  remorselessly  thus  : — 
"  No  strength,  no  skill,  no  work,  no  brains,  no  use." 
And  then,  as  a  human  being,  I  add,  "  Poor  girl  !  where 
will  she  be  five  years  hence  ?  "  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  melancholy  questions  of  this  sort  drive  the 
better  class  of  playgoers  away  from  the  houses  where 
they  suggest  themselves,  although  the  delight  of  the 
respectable  playgoer  in  comic  opera  is  proved  by  the  solid 
popularity  of  the  Savoy,  where  one  can  have  plenty  of 
fun,  music,  brilliant  dresses,  artistic  decoration,  and 
pretty  faces,  without  an  uneasy  sense  of  being  an 
accomplice  in  the  most  questionable  sort  of  exploita- 
tion. 

Such,  then,  was  the  bir  h  of  skirt-dancing.  Its  worth- 
lessness  has  been  to  some  extent  alleviated  by  compe- 
tition ;  for  what  everybody  can  do,  soon  begins  to  be 
done  better  by  some  than  by  others.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  fashion  a  first-rate  classical  dancer  at  the 
Alhambra  put  on  a  skirt  and  a  few  petticoats,  and 
showed  what  a  skilled  artist  was  like  in  a  costume 
which  was  really  rather  an  improvement  on  the 
ridiculous  conventional  dress,  half  ostrich,  half  tee- 
totum, of  the  prima  ballerina  assoluta.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  experiment  succeeded  in  making  either  the 
managers  or  the  public  much  more  exacting  ;  but  it 
suggested  to  less  eminent  artists  that  the  instruction 
which  had  failed  to  make  them  conspicuous  as  classical 
dancers  might  make  them  quite  resplendent  as  skirt- 
dancers.  Consequently  the  altogether  incompetent 
professional  beauty  began  to  give  way  to  the  ambitious 
ballet-girl,  and  to  the  step-dancer  from  the  music-halls, 
the  result,  up  to  date,  being  a  dance  which  is  a  mixture 
of  cheap  pas  senl  with  the  sort  of  kick-up  a  music- 
hall  "serio-comic"  ends  her  turn  with.    And  if  only 


our  audiences  would  exercise  any  sort  of  discernment 
in  watching  these  performances,  they  might  eventually 
get  something  like  value  for  their  money.  The  formula 
for  criticising  a  dancer  is  simple  enough.  At  the  two 
extremes  of  the  art  are  the  step-dancer  who  dances 
with  the  feet  alone,  with  spine  rigid,  shoulders  pushed 
up  to  the  top  of  it  and  nailed  hard  there,  fists  clinched, 
neck  stiff  as  iron,  and  head  held  convulsively  as  if  only 
the  most  violent  effort  of  continence  on  the  dancer's 
part  could  keep  it  from  exploding.  At  the  other  you 
have  the  perfect  dancer  along  whose  limbs  the  rhythmic 
stream  flows  unbroken  to  the  very  tips  of  the  fingers 
and  roots  of  the  hair,  whose  head  moves  beautifully, 
whose  nape  and  wrists  make  the  music  visible,  who 
can  flex  the  spine  at  each  vertebra  more  certainly  than 
an  ordinary  person  can  flex  his  finger  at  each  joint,  and 
who  is  the  personification  of  skill,  grace,  strength,  and 
health.  Between  the  two  extremes  come  dancers  who 
can  use  not  only  their  feet  but  their  legs — cancanist 
high-kickers  and  the  like— and  dancers  who  can  not  only 
step  and  kick,  but  use  their  hands  in  a  stiff,  conscious 
way,  and  twitch  and  nod  their  heads  grotesquely. 
Some  of  these  can  keep  up  appearances  fairly  with 
their  elbows  ;  but  their  stiff  shoulders  and  necks  bewray 
them.  The  frequency  of  these  cases  of  partial  results, 
obviously  arrived  at  by  mere  external  imitation  of  good 
dancers,  convinces  me  that  the  ordinary  system  of 
training  is  brutally  wrong.  I  found  out  long  ago  from 
my  observation  of  orchestral  conducting  that  the 
physical  difference  between  Carl  Rosa's  conducting  and 
Richter's  was  that  Rosa,  having  observed,  no  doubt, 
that  good  conductors  had  remarkable  play  at  the  wrist, 
kept  his  shoulder  genteelly  rigid,  and  raised  his  baton 
from  the  wrist,  with  the  result  that  it  acted  like  the 
lid  of  a  tin  box,  whereas  Richter  raises  his  arm  from  the 
shoulder,  and  leaves  hiswrist  and  arm  free  to  dance  on  the 
waves  of  rhythm.  Most  of  our  dancers,  like  most  of  our 
conductors,  are  Carl  Rosas,  not  Richters.  They  persist 
in  trying  to  work  from  the  extremities  instead  of  from 
the  centre— to  effect  the  cause  instead  of  causing  the 
effect.  Delsarte  pointed  out  this  long  ago  ;  and  if  he 
had  not  tried  to  found  a  quack  religion  on  his  observa- 
tion, he  might  have  gained  some  respectful  attention 
for  it.  _  ' 

Now  if  I  apply  all  this  to  the  dancing  of  Miss  Alice 
Lethbridge  in  "  The  Man  about  Town,"  what  do  I 
find?  First,  that  I  must  not  class  Miss  Lethbridge 
with  the  impostors  for  whose  incompetent  sakes  skirt- 
dancing  was  invented.  She  is  a  sufficiently  hard- 
working and  conscientious  practitioner  of  the  art  in 
its  present  phase.  Second,  that  she  has  not  the  con- 
stitutional promptitude  and  rapidity  of  pedalling — 
the  prestissimo  vivacissimo — which  make  the  step- 
dancer,  and  that  therefore  she  can  hope  to  excel 
only  in  the  slower  movements— the  andantes  of  the 
dance— which  were  popularized  by  Miss  Kate  Vaughan. 
And  I  find  that  her  grace  in  this  department  is 
marred  by  the  fact  that  in  her  dutiful  determination 
to  keep  her  shoulders  down— the  stock  cry  of  the 
dancing  school — she  holds  her  head  wilfully  aloft  from 
the  neck,  and  so  puts  it  out  of  the  dance.  It  seems  to 
me,  as  a  mere  amateur,  that  shoulders  might  very  well 
be  left  to  the  action  of  gravitation  if  only  their  pro- 
prietresses would  let  their  spines  alone  and  not  hold 
them  like  pokers.  At  all  events,  it  is  in  the  carriage  of 
her  head  that  Miss  Lethbridge  clearly  falls  short  in  her 
dancing  ;  and  as  there  is  no  compensating  brilliancy  in 
the  twinkling  of  her  feet,  I  am  reluctantly  obliged  to 
confess  that  I  did  not  share  the  apparently  entire  and 
enthusiastic  satisfaction  of  the  gallery  with  her  per- 
formance. t 

There  is  nothing  left  to  judge  "  A  Man  about  Town 
by  except  the  players.  In  a  silly  sort  of  way,  I  found 
their  odds  and  ends  of  fun  amusing  enough— better,  at 
all  events,  than  I  expected.  But  then,  I  confess,  I  was 
prepared  for  the  worst.  Mr.  Lonnen  sticks,  as  ever,  un- 
affectedly to  his  work,  and  disarms  the  natives  of  this 
innocent  country  by  his  light-heartedly  sympathetic 
blarney.  Miss  Alma  Stanley  raises  musical  farce  to 
genial  magnificence.  Mr.  Sidney  Howard's  Frenchman 
is  clever  and  most  artistically  executed — quite  the  best 
bit  of  work  in  the  piece,  technically.  And  Miss  May 
Edouin  married  her  part  so  pluckily  that  it  passed  as 
quite  a  success. 
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The  gallery  was  specially  fractious,  because  matters 
have  now  come  to  a  pass  at  which  managers  have  to 
surround  the  first-nighters  upstairs  with  a  cordon  of 
police.  The  gallery  declares  that  this  is  an  attack  on 
its  right  to  hoot  and  hiss.  With  due  respect,  the 
gallery  has  no  right  to  hoot,  nor  to  hiss,  nor  to  indulge 
in  any  other  offensive  demonstration  towards  its 
fellow-citizens,  whether  authors  or  actors.  If  a  play 
fails,  the  penalty  to  both  author,  manager,  and  company 
is  quite  severe  enough  without  being  aggravated  by 
the  infliction  of  the  pillory.  If  it  succeeds,  the  fact 
will  become  apparent  at  the  pay-boxes  without  any 
uproar.  My  advice  to  the  gallery  is  to  do  what  the 
balcony  does — behave  itself.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

AS  was  to  be  expected,  the  Money  Market  is  resum- 
ing its  normal  aspect  now  that  the  joint-stock 
banks  are  releasing  the  money  gathered  together  for 
balance-sheet  purposes.  The  Reserve  shows  a  ratio  to 
Liabilities  of  45  as  compared  with  44I  a  week  ago. 

The  announcement  by  the  Chartered  Company  of  the 
issue  of  the  half-million  new  shares  had  a  rather  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  market,  an  effect  which  was 
accentuated  by  some  talk  as  to  how  the  allottees  of  the 
previous  issue  of  new  shares  are  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  this  one.  The  price  fell  away  on  Thursday 
and  closed  on  that  day  at  2^  only.  By  the  way,  the 
Company's  notification  sets  at  rest  a  much-discussed 
question.  The  number  of  its  shareholders  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  15,000,  which  is  too  low,  and  at 
30,000,  which  seemed  absurdly  high.  The  Company 
itself  now  says  there  are  34,000. 

About  Home  Rails  the  only  remark  to  be  made  is 
that  prices  were  kept  firm  at  the  turn  of  the  year  by 
the  expectation  that  the  public  would  come  in  to  buy  in 
advance  of  the  dividend  announcements.  But  as  yet 
the  public  has  not  responded,  and  there  is  a  lull  in  the 
market.  The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  December, 
dealt  with  in  another  paragraph,  are  likely  to  keep  the 
market  fairly  steady,  at  least  until  definite  data  are 
available  regarding  the  net  results  of  the  big  traffic 
increases  recorded  for  the  past  half-year. 

What  we  have  said  above  about.  Home  Rails  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  Westralian  Market.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  a  demand  when  orders  could  be  dated  "  1897," 
quotations  were  well  maintained,  but  have  since 
eased  off  a  little,  though  colonial  buying  continues 
quietly.  The  Kalgurli  group  of  mining  shares  have 
been  rather  sought  after  during  the  week,  and  in 
this  case  the  buying  does  not  appear  to  be  from  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  A  propos  of  West  Australian 
matters,  there  have  been  some  rather  curious  fluctua- 
tions in  the  shares  of  the  London  and  Globe  Finance. 
It  had  been  expected  that  the  Company  was  going  to 
pay  a  dividend  of  100  per  cent.,  half  in  cash  and  half  in 
scrip.  On  Thursday  the  market  story  was  that  while 
the  cent,  per  cent,  dividend  was  still  to  be  looked  for, 
only  35  per  cent,  was  to  be  cash.  There  was  also  a 
rumour  of  some  friction  between  the  Company  and  its 
twin  brother,  the  West  Australian  Exploring  Company, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  London  and  Paris  Company 
on  the  other,  and  that  some  cross-selling  was  going 
on.  London  and  Globe  fell  as  low  as  3$,  but  sharply 
rallied  on  the  same  day — Thursday — to  4}. 

In  Westralia  there  are  many  very  good  mines,  and 
there  are  others  that  are  very  bad.  There  have  been 
some  brought  out  which  we  do  not  think  the  promoters 
themselves  considered  good,  and  yet  they  have  turned 
out  well.  And  there  are  ethers  which  were  brought 
out  in  perfect  good  faith  and  have  turned  out  failures. 
The  reefs  are  most  erratic,  and  there  are  labour  and 
other  difficulties  yet  to  be  overcome.  Here  is  a  true 
story  concerning  a  competent  man  who  was  sent  into 
an  undeveloped  district  where  he  acquired  fourteen 
properties.  On  examination  and  initial  development 
it  was  found  that  only  three  of  them  were  worth  keeping, 
and  the  remainder  were  relinquished.  That  was  the 
proper  and  the  prudent  thing  to  do.     We  are  not 


referring  to  this  particular  transaction,  but  to  the  general 
question,  when  we  ask  what  becomes  of  the  claims 
which  the  powerful  development  and  exploration  com- 
panies and  groups  reject  under  such  circumstances? 
Do  they  ever,  we  should  like  to  know,  turn  up  amongst 
the  catchpenny  promotions  which  have  done  so  much 
to  damage  Westralia  in  the  public  mind  ? 

It  would  appear  at  the  moment  as  if  American  Rails 
were  turning  the  corner  for  the  better.  The  movement 
has  not  as  yet  taken  any  pronounced  form  ;  but  stocks 
are  being  picked  up  here  and  there  from  day  to  day — ■ 
now  this  one  and  now  that,  but  chiefly  the  lower-priced 
kinds,  such  as  Missouris,  which  had  quite  a  spurt  on 
Thursday  and  reached  the  giddy  height  of  14^  buyers. 
In  Stock  Exchange  departments  where  there  is  a  wide 
area  for  selection,  such  as  Home  Rails  and  American 
Rails,  it  is  our  experience  that  the  first  symptom  of 
revival  is  a  demand  for  stocks  which  do  not  pay  divi- 
dends and  are  never  likely  to  do  so.  At  first  sight 
this  seems  a  remarkable  speculative  idiosyncrasy;  but 
on  examination  it  is  quite  reasonable.  As  the  idea 
begins  to  dawn  upon  the  public  mind  that  shares  in 
a  certain  market  are  going  better,  the  natural  impulse 
is  to  begin  by  nibbling  at  the  things  on  which  you 
cannot  possibly  lose  much,  but  which  are  sure  to  partici- 
pate in  a  general  r!se. 

The  difficulty  of  employing  British  monies  in  the 
Australian  Colonies  at  remunerative  rates  is  being  felt, 
not  only  by  bankers,  but  by  the  various  Trust  and 
Loan  Companies  doing  business  there.  As  an  instance 
of  this  we  find  the  British  and  Australasian  Trust  and 
Loan  Company  redeeming  ^200,000  \\  per  cent. 
Debentures,  and  offering  for  subscription  a  similar 
amount  of  35  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock.  The  Com- 
pany has  sent  notices  to  the  holders  of  the  Per- 
manent Debentures  for  ^200,000,  which  have  been 
drawn  for  repayment,  to  the  effect  that  it  will  be 
prepared  to  pay  them  off  at  the  rate  of  105  per  cent, 
on  1  July  next.  Or  they  will  issue  in  exchange 
^105  of  the  3!  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  for  every 
^100  of  Permanent  Debentures.  There  is  a  further 
alternative — namely,  that  of  issuing  ^100  of  Debenture 
Stock  for  every  ^100  of  the  Permanent  Debentures, 
and  to  pay  the  bonus  of  per  cent,  in  cash.  The 
Company  has  done  very  well  in  the  past,  although  it 
has  naturally  suffered  through  the  depression  in  the 
Colonies  during  the  last  three  years.  In  view  of  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  still  prevailing  in  the 
Colonies,  we  think  the  Debenture-holders  would  do 
well  to  take  the  cash  payment,  in  preference  to  accept- 
ing a  3g  per  cent,  investment,  the  security  for  which 
rests  so  much  upon  the  uncalled  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany. There  are  only^20o,ooo  called  up  on  a  subscribed 
capital  of  ^2, 000,000. 

The  Bank  dividends  to  hand  must  be  looked  upon  as 
very  satisfactory,  and  they  fully  justify  the  upward 
movement  which  has  been  taking  place  in  these  shares 
of  late.  As  might  have  been  expected,  those  banks 
doing  essentially  a  London  business  have  been 
reaping  the  most  advantage  from  the  dearer  money 
ruling  during  the  past  half-year,  being  in  a  better 
position  than  the  country  banks  to  obtain  quick  turns 
out  of  the  changes  in  the  Money  Market.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  London  and  Westminster  has  declared  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  for  the  half-year, 
against  10  per  cent,  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1895,  while  the  Union  of  London  and  the  City  Bank 
are  each  1  per  cent,  higher.  The  distribution  of  the 
London  and  Midland  is  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent., 
which,  with  a  bonus  of  1  per  cent,  added,  makes  16 
per  cent.,  or  1  per  cent,  higher,  and  the  North  and 
South  Wales  declares  15  per  cent,  against  12^  a  year 
ago. 

Last  week  we  mentioned  incidentally  that  a  demand 
had  arisen  for  Rosbach  Mineral  Water  shares.  This 
week  the  mineral  water  business  has  been  still  in 
evidence,  but  it  is  the  Johannis  Company  that  is  the 
favourite.  It  is  gravely  asserted  in  the  "  House  "  that 
this  is  due  to  the  travellers  for  Bovril  having  been  in- 
structed to  push  the  sale  of  Johannis  Water  !    It  may 
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be  so,  but.  the  explanation  looks  remarkably  like  a 
perverted  version  of  our  hint  that  the  rise  in  Rosbach 
shares  was  due  to  a  discovery  that  that  particular  water 
had  been  found  suitable  for  mixing  with  Bovril.  All 
the  same,  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  shares  of  this  kind, 
after  being  stagnant  for  so  long,'should  suddenly  come 
to  the  front. 

From  the  provincial  Midland  centres  there  are  orders 
coming  pretty  freely  for  Cycle  Component  shares,  which 
on  Thursday  were  quoted  at  5.  Our  Midland  friends 
generally  know  very  well  what  they  are  doing,  and  in 
good  time  we  shall  doubtless  learn  what  is  the  cause 
of  this  rise  of  jQ\  in  a  month,  equal  to  25  per  cent. 

With  the  exception  of  Uruguayan  bonds  South 
American  securities  have  been  looking  well,  particularly 
those  of  Peru  and  Brazil.  The  buying  of  the  latter, 
particularly  of  the  1885  Loan,  appeared  to  emanate 
from  good  quarters.  But  with  respect  to  Uruguay 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  disquiet  and  unrest, 
stimulated  by  the  "Times"  correspondent's  telegram 
from  Montevideo  published  on  Wednesday,  predicting 
a  serious  revolution  and  referring  to  severe  repressive 
measures  already  being  taken  by  the  Government. 
On  Thursday  week  the  price  of  Uruguayan  bonds  was 
45  ;  a  week  later  it  was  43J,  and  the  indications  are 
that  it  will  be  lower  before  these  lines  appear  in  print. 

We  owe  to  the  "Standard  and  Diggers'  News  "  of 
31  December  the  following  valuable  compilation  of  the 
dividends  declared  by  South  African  Mining  Companies 
last  year  : — 


Rate 

Company 

Capital 

per 

Amount  Paid 

Cent. 

City  and  Suburban   

£ 

.  £ 

1,360,000 

5 

64,000 

Crown  Reef 

120,000 

110 

132,000 

Durban  Roodepocrt   

125,000 

3° 

37.500 

Ferreira  

90,000 

275 

247,500 

Geldenhuis  Estate 

200,000 

25,000 

Henry  Nourse  

125,000 

3° 

37. 5°° 

Johannesburg  Pioneer  ... 

21,000 

35° 

73.50° 

Jubilee   

50,000 

5° 

25,000 

Langbagte  Estate   

470,000 

15 

70,500 

May  Consolidated 

275,000 

10 

27,500 

Meyer  and  Charltcn 

90,000 

20 

18,000 

New  Chimes 

100,0:0 

5 

5,000 

New  Heriot   

111,864 

60 

67,117 

Robinson... 

2,750,000 

12 

330,000 

Roodepoort  United  ...   

150,000 

25 

37.5oo 

Stanhope  

34,000 

5 

1,700 

Wemraer  ... 

55,000 

75 

41,250 

Worcester   

93. 733 

30 

28,116 

Total  

1,268,683 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  December  are  of 
particular  interest,  as  they  complete  the  results  for  the 
year.  They  are  very  satisfactory  and  ought  to  lend 
encouragement  to  those  who  believe  with  ourselves 
that  the  coming  year  is  going  to  show  as  great  an  im- 
provement on  1896  as  that  year  did  on  its  predecessor. 
Of  the  ^6,542,347  increase  reported  in  the  imports  the 
two  prominent  component  items  are  ^3,191,129  in 
duty-free  articles  of  food  and  drink  and  £2, 148,758  in 
raw  materials  for  textile  manufactures.  In  comparing 
these  figures  for  the  month  alone,  some  remarkable 
results  are  arrived  at,  of  which  the  explanation  is  not 
very  obvious.  For  instance,  under  both  of  these  head- 
ings, the  increase  for  December  is  more  than  half  of 
that  for  the  whole  year.  Of  course  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  in  December  1896  there  was  one 
more  working  day  than  in  the  corresponding  month 
of  1895  ;  but  the  total  increases  are  so  large 
that  this  does  not  affect  the  general  result  to 
any  important  extent.  Of  the  December  increase 
the  bulk  is  accounted  for  under  two  headings — 
"Articles  of  Food  and  Drink,  duty  free,"  and 
"Raw  Materials  for  Textile  Manufactures" — the 
increases  on  these  amounting  to  ^£3, 191,129  and 
^2,148,758  respectively.  In  the  former  case  we  may, 
for  practical  purposes,  confine  our  observation  to  the 
increase  in  grain.  The  value  of  the  imports  under  the 
head  of  "  Corn,  &c. "  in  December  1896  was  ^6,294,286 
as  against  ^3, 696, 198,  showing  the  remarkable  increase 


for  a  single  month  of  ^2, 598,088.  For  the  whole  year 
the  increase  is  ,£3,069,404,  so  that  December  has  con- 
tributed more  than  five-sixths  of  the  year's  total.  The 
growth  of  the  imports  of  raw  material  for  textile  manu- 
factures—chiefly cotton— is  of  course  a  healthy  economic 
sign.  Exports  for  the  month  have  gone  up  to  the 
extent  of  ^1,111,668,  a  sum  which  is  pretty  evenly 
distributed  without  outstanding  feature.  The  aggre- 
gate increase  in  exports  for  the  whole  year  is  the  com- 
fortable little  sum  of  ^14,032,193,  and  in  imports 
-£25,117,677. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

At  an  early  date  the  public  will  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  subscribing  for  some  of  the  shares  in  a 
company  formed  to  acquire  the  sole  rights  of  manufac- 
turing Westphalite,  a  product  to  which  we  referred  last 
week.  We  do  not  know  whether  8^.  a  lb.  is  a  high  or 
a  low  price  for  an  explosive  suitable  to  be  used  in  coal 
mines,  but  we  presume  it  is  low,  as  prominence  is  given 
to  that  price  in  the  advertisement  which  will  be  found  on 
another  pag'e. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

H. — The  answer  in  question  referred  to  neither  of  the  com- 
panies named.  Please  excuse  our  declining  cross-examination 
about  answers  to  other  correspondents.  We  are  happy  to- 
answer  direct  inquiries. 

M.  J.  E.  (Liverpool). — You  were  very  foolish  to  subscribe  for 
these  shares.  See  note  upon  the  subject  in  our  present 
issue. 

M.  W.  (Suffolk). — We  cannot  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  advising  you  in  the  way  you  suggest,  but  to  any  inquiries 
about  individual  companies  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give 
attention. 

Ramsgate. — Hold  Nos.  1  to  4  in  the  meantime,  but  take 
advantage  of  any  rise  on  Nos.  1,  2  and  4.  Regarding  No.  3,. 
we  have  given  in  these  columns  all  the  information  we  have. 
No.  5  is  not  a  mine  as  you  describe  it,  but  a  Home  Railway. 
We  think  you  had  better  wait  for  the  dividend  declaration  a 
month  or  two  hence. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MESSRS.   LEWIS  &  LEWIS  AND 
ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR. 

Ely  Place, 

Holborn,  E.C. 

Dear  Sirs, 

Pennell  v.  Harris  &  Sickert. 

Mr.  Harris  has  referred  us  to  you  to  accept  service 
in  this  action,  and  we  enclose  writ  and  two  copies,  and 
shall  feel  obliged  by  your  returning  the  former  with 
the  usual  undertaking  on  behalf  of  both  defendants. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  reply  to  the  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Harris  ;  the  question  which  he 
suggest  (sic/)  for  trial  is  purely  his  own  imagination 
(sic/),  our  client  complains  of  libel  and  not  "  looseness 
of  statement,"  but  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this 
matter  until  the  case  is  tried. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Lewis  &  Lewis. 

Messrs.  Clinton  &  Co. 

[We  presume  that  it  is  useless  to  suggest  to  Messrs. 
Lewis  &  Lewis  that  their  letters  should  for  the  future 
be  revised  in  the  interests  of  good  English  by  some 
competent  person.  In  their  letter  to  us  of  last  week 
there  was  a  mistake  in  grammar  which  we  took  to  be  a 
careless  slip,  and  therefore  passed  without  comment ; 
but  in  the  above  letter  it  really  looks  as  if  they  were 
unduly  excited,  for  they  outrage  not  only  grammar,  but 
intelligibility.  Still,  we  think  we  grasp  their  meaning  ; 
' '  the  trial's  the  thing  "  they  seem  to  say,  and  so  we  wish 
them  and  their  interesting  client  a  good  deliverance. 
We  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  they  consider  to  be 
libellous  in  Mr.  Sickert's  paper. — Ed.  S.R.] 

"  DR.  CONAN  DOYLE'S  LATEST  CASE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Greyswood  Beeches,  Haslemere,  4 /an.,  1897. 

Sir, — I  note  the  various  concessions  which  have  to 
be  made  to  Mr.  Beerbohm  in  order  to  save  the  situa* 
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tion.  If  his  conscience  will  pass  them  I  will  do  the 
same.  And  I  especially  applaud  his  excellent  contention 
that  because  George  was  at  one  time  of  his  life  a  Regent, 
it  is  permissible  to  describe  him  at  all  times  as  the 
Regent.  I  would  suggest  that  the  same  argument 
would  justify  us  in  describing  any  historical  character 
as  "The  Baby" — which  would  simplify  matters  very 
much. 

Here's  "good  hunting"  for  the  New  Year  to  Mr. 
Max  Beerbohm. — Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Conan  Doyle. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

White's,  6  January,  1897. 

Sir, — In  the  very  interesting  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Conan  Doyle  and  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  which  you 
published  last  week,  the  former  mentions  that  Beau 
Brummell  is  depicted  in  contemporary  sketches  in  the 
attitude  of  a  fop,  thumb  in  armpit. 

In  the  "  History  of  White's,"  where  I  had  to  deal 
with  the  Beau  and  his  career,  I  was  unable  to  find  more 
than  two  portraits  and  one  caricature  of  him.  There 
is  the  portrait  of  Brummell  as  an  old  man  at  Caen, 
which  appears  in  Jesse's  "Life,"  and  the  charming 
print  by  Cook  from  a  miniature.  Of  course  there  is  the 
vulgar  caricature  of  the  dance  at  Almack's,  but  beyond 
these  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  portrait  of  the 
Beau. 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  strange  that  a  man  who 
traded  so  largely  on  his  personal  appearance  should 
have  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  artists  of  his 
day.  Perhaps  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  has  had  access  to 
those  contemporary  sketches  which  he  mentions,  and 
it  would  be  most  interesting  to  students  of  the  period 
to  know  where  and  what  they  are. — Yours  truly, 

Algernon  Bourke. 

"ARMS  AND  THE  SNOB." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Walton-on-Thames,  9  December,  1896. 

Sir,— Your  correspondent  "X"  advocates  as  a  remedy 
for  the  present  deplorable  misuse  of  armorial  bearings 
one  originally  suggested  by  me  in  "  Notes  and  Queries," 
and  modified  by  a  correspondent  of  the  same  paper 
signing  himself  "  A.  Z." 

My  suggestion,  shortly,  was  that  the  Excise  authori- 
ties should  not  be  allowed  to  grant  any  licence  for 
armorial  bearings  except  upon  production  of  a  certificate 
from  Heralds'  College  certifying  that  the  applicant  for 
such  licence  was  lawfully  entitled  to  bear  arms.  On 
the  ground  that  my  proposal  would  tend  to  curtail  the 
revenue,  "A.  Z."  suggested  that  the  licence  should  be 
granted  to  persons  unable  to  produce  the  certificate  of 
arms  on  payment  of  ten  times  the  present  tax. 

This  amended  suggestion  is  apparently  the  one  re- 
ferred to  and  adopted  by  "  X." 

With  all  humility  I  submit  that  my  original  sugges- 
tion is  the  better  one.  Surely  "  X  "  of  all  people  would 
not  intentionally  give  a  quasi-legal  sanction  to  wrong- 
doing by  permitting  the  use  of  unlawful  arms  on  pay- 
ment of  a  tenfold  duty,  which  would  be  nothing  to  the 
man  with  a  purse  twenty  times  longer  than  his  pedigree? 

An  exact  parallel  to  my  suggestion  may  be  found  in 
the  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
which  require  the  production  of  a  justice's  certificate 
before  the  Revenue  Authorities  can  grant  the  Excise 
licence  to  sell,  and  I  ask  "  X  "  what  would  be  thought 
of  an  amendment  to  those  laws  which  would  permit  the 
granting  of  an  Excise  licence  to  an  applicant  who  could 
not  produce  the  requisite  justice's  certificate,  but  who 
was  willing  to  pay  a  tenfold  duty? 

Such  an  amendment  as  that  indicated  would  rightly 
be  designated  "corrupt." 

As  to  the  contention  that  my  unmodified  proposal — 
viz.  the  absolute  refusal  of  the  Excise  licence  to  persons 
who  could  not  produce  a  certificate  of  arms — would 
curtail  the  revenue,  I  would  point  out,  first,  that  the 
present  inflation  of  the  revenue  under  this  head  is 
derived  from  the  tainted  practice  of  granting  licences  to 
wrongdoers  ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  curtailment  of  the 
revenue  necessarily  presupposes  that  persons  who  are 
now  able  to  obtain  the  excise  licence  without  question, 
and   display   stolen   goods   on   the   panels   of  their 


carriages,  would  quietly  drop  armorial  bearings  when 
an  amended  law  made  it  necessary  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  to  have  a  properly  legalized  achievement  sub- 
stituted for  the  offending  coat.  Is  this  likely  to  happen  ? 
The  man  who  does  these  illegal  things  is,  whatever  else 
he  may  be,  usually  well  off,  and  fond  of  display — the 
precise  qualities  that  would  drive  him  to  Heralds' 
College  in  order  to  retain  heraldic  emblazonry.  A 
grant  of  arms  by  the  College  would  mean  £,\o  (if  I 
am  correctly  informed)  for  the  revenue  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  licence. 

If  the  Revenue  Authorities,  however,  should  have 
fears  of  a  falling  off  in  the  revenue,  a  small  duty  might 
be  levied  on  the  certificates  of  arms  to  be  granted  by 
the  Heralds.  It  is  true  the  additional  tax  would  fall 
partly  on  the  present  bearers  of  lawful  coat  armour, 
but  they  in  their  turn  would  have  their  property  pro- 
tected from  the  depredations  of  the  piratical  armigers 
whose  very  remarkable  exploits  have  received  so  much 
attention  from  your  correspondent  "X." — Your  obedient 
servant,  Arthur  P.  Rowe. 

"THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  OBSCURE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  December,  1896. 

Sir, — I  do  not  suppose  you  will  print  this  protest 
against  your  review  of  "West  Country  Poets"  in 
to-day's  issue,  as  far  as  it  concerns  myself ;  but  your 
refusal  will  not  matter  one  jot  to  me.  I  shall  have 
made  it,  and  the  shame  in  declining  to  insert  it  will  rest 
with  you.  Your  Reviewer's  Christmas  cheer  had  evi- 
dently disagreed  with  him,  for  a  more  venomous  and 
foolish  diatribe  I  never  read.  But  the  "  S.  R."  must 
keep  up  its  traditions  for  hard  hitting-  at  the  expense  of 
both  justice  and  reason. 

You  imply  that  my  descriptive  poem,  "An  Angler's 
Haunt"  (p.  156) — if  you  have  read  that  poem — is,  at 
the  best,  of  only  mediocre  merit.  As  a  descriptive  poem, 
I  fearlessly  challenge  comparison  of  it  with  any  ever 
written  on  a  kindred  theme,  and  it  was  copied  from  my 
"  Songs  Grave  and  Gay"  by  one  London  paper  after 
another  with  very  laudatory  comments  in  every  case. 

I  also  do  not  think  the  Lyric  (p.  155)  will  be  easily 
surpassed  for  grace  and  tenderness.  I  have  written,  I 
may  say,  many  poems,  lyrical  and  descriptive,  equally 
good,  so  the  probable  retort  by  your  critic  that  the 
worst  poet  must  do  a  good  thing  by  chance  now  and 
then  is  nullified  beforehand. 

Of  course  as  one  of  Mr.  Traill's  band  in  the  "  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  and  as  "one  of  the  sweetest  singers 
in  Devon  now  alive,"  according  to  an  eminent  critic,  I 
may  not  be  included  in  your  reviewer's  "  Rabble,"  but 
I  am,  judging  from  your  critic's  acumen. — Yours 
obediently,  F.  B.  Doveton. 

P.S. — I  may  add  that  a  poetry  book  of  mine  was  very 
favourably  noticed  in  your  own  columns.  I  allude  to 
my  "  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  reviewed  in  the 
"  S.  R."  late  in  '86  or  early  in  '87.  I  have  the  notice 
by  me  now.  F.  B.  D. 

ANOTHER  OF  MR.  CLEMENT  SCOTT'S 
HALLUCINATIONS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Cheltenham  Terrace,  S.W.,  22  Dec. ,  1896. 

Sir, — In  a  notice  published  in  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  " 
of  21  December,  dealing  with  the  recent  revival  of 
"Richard  III."  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  the  following 
singular  statement  is  made  : — 

"  We  all  know  that  Henry  Irving  played  Richard  the 
Third  in  1877,  and  was  then  earnestly  congratulated  on 
his  opening  scenes,  particularly  that  very  difficult  and 
complex  one  with  the  Lady  Anne,  so  exquisitely  played 
then  by  Ellen  Terr)'." 

The  above  is  a  clear  case  of  mythopoeia  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Clement  Scott  (who,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is 
responsible  for  the  statement  quoted).  When  "  Richard 
III."  was  performed  at  the  Lyceum  on  29  January, 
1877,  Miss  Isabel  Bateman  played  Lady  Anne.  Miss 
Terry  was  then  engaged  at  the  Court  Theatre,  under 
Mr.  John  Hare's  management  ;  nor  did  her  Lyceum 
engagement  commence  until  30  December,  1878. 

Yours,  &c.  G.  T. 
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REVIEWS. 

BYRON. 

"The  Works  of  Lord  Byron."  Edited  by  William 
Ernest  Henley.  Letters,  1804-1813.  London  :  W. 
Heinemann.  1896. 

THE  revival  of  sympathy  for  Byron  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  features  of  English  literature  at  this 
moment.  It  would  be  interesting,  if  we  had  space  to 
give  it,  to  attempt  to  follow  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Byronic  tradition.  When  Mr.  Henley  comes  to  write 
his  initial  study,  no  doubt  he  will  devote  a  chapter  to 
Byronism  from  1824  downwards.  The  subject  requires 
careful  treatment,  for  its  line  is  that  of  a  switchback 
railway.  During  the  poet's  own  brief  career  his  fame 
rose  and  fell  with  violence  ;  one  year  he  was  "  the  sun 
among  glowworms,"  the  next  "  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  England."  To  say,  as  a  Belgian  journalist  does 
in  a  recent  utterance  which  has  been  too  widely  circu- 
lated, that  Byron  has  been  proscribed  in  England  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  is  utterly  ridiculous.  There 
were  ups  and  downs  in  his  reputation  ;  Jeffrey  could 
say,  in  the  course  of  a  paragraph  celebrated  for  its  in- 
felicity, "  The  blazing  star  of  Byron  himself  is  receding 
from  its  place  of  pride  "  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
the  advent  of  Tennyson  and  the  discovery  of  Keats  did 
not  really  shake  the  dominion  of  Byron.  He  enjoyed 
a  singular,  and  in  the  long  run  a  perilous,  immunity 
from  criticism.  If  he  was  attacked,  it  was  for  qualities 
with  which  criticism  has  no  business  to  be  engaged — 
for  "immorality,"  for  "cynicism,"  for  "intellectual 
libertinism  "  ;  after  the  early  verbal  strictures  of  the 
"  Quarterly,"  the  critics  seemed  to  take  Byron's  tech- 
nical merits  for  granted. 

The  old  criticism  of  Byron  culminated  in  and  was 
modified  by  an  essay  which  is  now  too  little  read- — that 
prefixed  by  Mr.  Swinburne  (in  December  1865)  to  a 
selection  he  had  made  from  the  poet.  This  was,  up  to 
that  date,  by  far  the  sanest  and  truest  word  spoken 
about  Byron.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Swinburne, 
who  has  often  attacked  the  subject  since,  has  never 
again  approached  the  delicate  discrimination  of  this 
essay  of  his  youth.  At  that  point  of  time  Byron  was, 
as  it  appeared,  firmly  set  among  the  fixed  stars  of 
Georgian  poetry,  and  by  admitting  the  existence  of 
technical  faults  which  previous  critics  had  been  too 
timid  to  recognize,  Mr.  Swinburne  had  really,  it 
seemed,  solidified  the  basis  of  Byron's  reputation. 
Then,  in  1870,  there  suddenly  came  across  the  Atlantic 
a  shriek  of  denunciation  from  an  Anglophobe  puritan 
priestess,  pleased  to  pour  vitriol  upon  England  and 
aristocracy  and  poetry  at  once.  We  find  but  one 
solitary  reference  to  "  Lady  Byron  Vindicated"  in  Mr. 
Henley's  notes;  he  dismisses  it  in  two  words  as  "  a 
fiasco."  A  fiasco  it  certainly  was,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  few  sensible  people  whose  voice  would 
ultimately  be  heard.  But,  although  the  Yankee  viperess 
failed  to  prove  her  dirty  story,  she  left  a  good  deal  of 
her  venom  on  the  public  conscience.  A  leading  weekly 
newspaper  declared  that,  be  the  tale  false  or  true,  it 
could  never  take  up  its  Byron  again  without  a  blush. 
The  Byronic  fame  was  under  a  cloud,  which  enabled 
all  the  people  who  disliked  the  spirit  of  the 
poet  to  come  forth  and  say  their  worst.  Then, 
by  a  fantastic  irony,  it  was  Mr.  Swinburne  who, 
while  of  course  repudiating  Mrs.  Stowe,  led  the  army 
of  denunciation.  This  is  the  principal  general  whom 
Mr.  Henley  must  gird  up  his  loins  to  meet  in  clash  of 
battle — Mr.  Swinburne,  who  grows  more  rabidly  anti- 
Byronic  every  year  he  lives,  and  who  takes  out  of  his 
quiver  such  arrows  of  criticism  as  "  Byron's  stanzas  are 
a  sandwich  of  blank  prose  and  rank  doggerel  com- 
bined "  ;  or,  "  Byronites  have  yet  to  learn  that  rhetoric 
is  not  poetry."  There  ought  to  be  some  very  pretty 
fighting  when  Sohrab  and  Rustum  appear  in  the  open 
field  of  controversy. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  speak  of  the  edition  before  us. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  volume,  rather  too  thick  to  be 
comfortably  handled,  excellently  printed  as  to  the  text, 
but  as  to  the  notes  set  in  an  agonizing  type  which  cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  headache  in  half  an  hour.  This  is  a  real 
drawback,  for  in  this  instance  the  notes  are  the  book. 


As  to  the  text  of  the  Letters,  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said  ;  Mr.  Henley  has  not,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
added  anything  of  material  importance.  The  edition 
which  Mr.  Murray  and  Lord  Lovelace  announce  will,  it 
is  alleged,  contain  some  new  passages.  But  we  cannot 
say  that  this  announcement  excites  us  very  much. 
Anything  at  this  date  re-discovered  is  likely  to  be  of 
third-rate  value.  Were  it  not  so,  it  would  long,  long 
ago  have  been  given  to  the  public,  and  of  third-rate 
Byron  we  have  already  enough  and  to  spare.  New 
readings,  moreover,  are  promised,  and  yet  we  are  not 
exhilarated.  The  fact  is  that  Byron's  second-thoughts 
were  seldom  improvements.  As  he  so  picturesquely 
said,  if  he  missed  his  prey  at  the  first  spring,  he  retired 
growling  to  the  jungle.  We  do  not  want  the  tiger's 
growlings  ;  we  may  be  sure  that  we  already  have  the 
print  of  his  successful  fangs.  As  far,  then,  as  text  is 
concerned,  the  old  familiar  readings  are  good  enough 
for  us.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Murray  will  be  fortunate 
if  he  finds  in  Lord  Lovelace  an  editor  to  be  compared 
with  Mr.  Henley  for  the  breadth  of  his  knowledge  or 
the  vigour  of  his  judgment. 

The  Notes,  which  occupy  180  pages  of  this  first 
volume,  are  so  remarkable  that  they  tempt  a  reviewer 
to  extravagance.  They  are  so  full,  so  varied,  and  so 
penetrating,  they  cover  so  much  ground  so  exhaustively, 
that  they  almost  make  us  regret  the  position  in  which 
we  discover  them.  With  so  profound  a  comprehension 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Regency,  and  with  so  vital  a 
sympathy  for  all  its  oddities  and  paradoxes,  we  find 
ourselves  almost  lamenting  that  Mr.  Henley,  leaving- 
the  text  of  Byron  to  take  care  of  itself,  did  not  engage 
on  the  more  individual  enterprise  of  a  "  Life  and  Times  " 
of  the  poet.  At  present,  his  abundance  of  scattered 
annotation  will,  we  are  afraid,  be  a  rich  mine  for  others 
to  steal  a  semblance  of  knowledge  from.  But  we  hope 
that  Mr.  Henley  will  eventually  prevent  this  by  pub- 
lishing his  notes  together  in  a  separate  form.  It  will, 
however,  give  him  no  small  trouble  to  disentwine  his 
commentary  from  the  running  reference  to  the  letters 
and  poems.  He  is,  in  any  case,  to  be  envied  for  having 
found  in  the  carcase  of  the  Dead  Lion  such  a  mass  of 
heaped-up  honeycomb. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  these  excellent  Notes, 
and  that  in  which  Mr.  Henley  is  able  to  display  to 
most  advantage  his  remarkable  gifts,  is  formed  by  the 
miniature  portraits  he  draws  of  the  persons  successively 
mentioned  in  the  text.  Here  he  has  found  scope  for 
his  accustomed  vigour  of  delineation.  Mr.  Henley  has 
a  hard  hand  and  no  scruples  ;  if  he  finds  a  character 
sympathetic  to  him  he  lets  us  perceive  it,  and  no  devils 
are  quite  so  black  as  those  which  have  the  misfortune 
to  displease  him.  History  would  be  a  rare  frolic  if  Mr. 
Henley  had  the  sole  making  of  it  ;  there  would  be  a 
division  into  sheep  and  goats  with  a  vengeance.  But 
there  are  always  plenty  of  Dryasdusts  to  come  along 
and  smooth  away  the  acerbities  of  a  playful  prejudice, 
while  there  are  few  indeed  who  possess  Mr.  Henley's 
gift  for  drawing  an  outline  in  the  acid  that  bites,  for 
hitting,  at  a  heat,  on  the  epithet  that  explodes  upon  the 
brain  with  a  detonating  flash.  If  the  picture,  diabolically 
ingenious,  which  Mr.  Henley  has  here  drawn  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  strikes  us  as  cruelly  and  almost  scandalously 
unjust,  we  turn  from  it  with  pleasure  to  the  excellent 
note  on  Moore,  where  Mr.  Henley,  with  his  usual 
courage,  says  exactly  the  right  and  salutary  word 
about  the  poet  of  the  "  Irish  Melodies  "  : — 

"  None  in  this  century  has  surpassed  him  as  a  writer 
of  light,  brilliant  and  scarifying  insolence  ;  while  he  was 
a  master  of  cadence  and  his  songs  — as  "  Bendemeer's 
Stream,"  as  "  At  the  Mid-Hour  of  Night,"  as  "  Doth 
not  a  Meeting,"  to  name  no  more — have  a  rhythmical 
quality,  at  once  exquisite  and  simple,  for  which  you 
may  quest  in  vain  among  the  Minors  of  to-day." 

We  commend  this  to  the  modern  rhymesters  of  the 
"  Celtic  Fringe,"  who  are  never  weary  of  blaspheming 
their  master,  Tom  Moore. 

We  could  gossip  through  columns  about  these  de- 
lightful Notes  ;  but  we  must  leave  them  to  the  reader, 
only  warning  him  to  approach  them  with  a  hand-glass. 
As  a  new  edition  of  this  work  is  sure  to  be  asked  for 
soon,  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  make  it  as  perfect  as 
possible,  we  do  not  scruple  to  point  out  a  few  trifles 
which  have  caught  the  eye  as  we  read.    Is  not  "chaps" 
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n  p.  294  a  misprint  for  "chap-books"?    There  are 
vo  words  the  abbreviation  of  which  to  "  chap  "  is 
icognized — chapman  and  chapter — but  hardly  a  third. 
)n  p.  300  there  is  a  tiresome  misarrangement  of  text ; 
le  reference  "Letter  x.  p.  11"  has  fallen  out,  and 
le  printers  have,  therefore,  not   observed  that  the 
hole  passage,  nearly  a  page  long,  is  in  its  wrong 
lace.     In  speaking  of  Byron's  success  in  personating 
le  part  of  Penruddock,  in  Cumberland's  "  Wheel  of 
'ortune,"  it  might  have  been  interesting  to  point  out 
le    curious    exactitude    with    which    this  character 
?reshadowed  the  pose  which  Byron  was  shortly  to 
dopt  in  real  life  ;  it  almost  looks  as  though  familiarity 
rith  Cumberland's  lines — and  this  portrait  of  a  romantic, 
assionate  misanthrope  has  real  elements  of  merit — had 
uggested  to  Byron  his  Corsair  vein.    On  p.  308,  Mr. 
lenley  says,  of  "another  poem  of  250  lines,"  "this 
■  as  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  "  ;  but,  surely, 
lyron's  own  words  point  to  the  "one  poem  of  380 
nes  "  as  being  the  first  draft  of  this  latter  ?    We  are 
nable  to  produce  our  authority,  but  we  believe  that  the 
ovel  called  "  Percival,"  in  which  were  the  characters 
f  Brainless  and  Stanhope,  was  written  by  Robert 
Charles  Dallas,  as  indeed  Byron  himself  seems  to  imply 
i  his  compliment  to  the  latter  (p.  34).    On  p.  346,  by 
he  accidental  omission  of  "  Mr."  in  the  line 
"  Leander,  Mr.  Ekenhead  and  I," 
he  metre  of  a  celebrated  passage  is  disturbed.  Mr. 
lenley  tells  us  (p.  357),  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Archer, 
hat  "  Colman's  pantomime  of  'Bluebeard'  was  pro- 
uced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1808."    It  would  be  more 
xact  to  say  "  was   revived,"   for  Colman's    "  Blue 
Jeard,  a  Musical  Entertainment "  (to  be  pedantically 
orrect),  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1798,  a  panto- 
nime  of  the  same  name  having  shortly  before  failed  at 
Movent  Garden.    Colman's  was  an  overwhelming  suc- 
ess,  and  he  took  so  much  pleasure  in  it  that  he  printed 
.  book  of  the  words.    Whether  "Blue  Beard"  had 
lephants  in  1798  is  what  we  expect  Mr.  Henley  to  tell 
is  in  a  future  edition.    On  p.  413  we  think  that  the 
ditor,  in  the  course  of  an  unusually  meagre  note  on 
Bernard  Barton,  might  have  paused  to  remind  us  that 
idvvard  FitzGerald  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  Quaker 
'oet,  and  the  editor  of  his  remains,  thus  forming  an 
nteresting  link  between  Byron's  age  and  ours.  We 
ball,  however,  never  come  to  an  end  if  we  indulge  our- 
elves  among  these  fascinating  notes.    A  final  word  of 
>raise  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Henley's  intelligent  and 
nstructed  treatment  of  the  sporting  and  athletic  fashions 
»f  the  Georgian  era. 

DAUDET. 

'  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Man."  By  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Translated  by  Laura  Ensor.  London  : 
J.  M.  Dent.  1896. 

'Thirty  Years  of  Paris."  By  Alphonse  Daudet.  Trans- 
lated by  Laura  Ensor.    London  :  J.  M.  Dent.  1896. 

'  Kings  in  Exile."  By  Alphonse  Daudet.  Translated 
by  Laura  Ensor.    London  :  J.  M.  Dent.  1896. 

'  Artists'  Wives."  By  Alphonse  Daudet.  Translated 
by  Laura  Ensor.    London  :  J.  W.  Dent.  1896. 

1  Robert  Helmont."  By  Alphonse  Daudet.  Translated 
by  Laura  Ensor.    London  :  J.  M.  Dent.  1896. 

|"T  was,  I  think,  Sir  Walter  Besant,  writing  epheme- 
*■  rally  of  the  "  Flying  Day  "  in  a  Ladies'  Paper,  who 
ather  charmingly  classified  authors  into  those  one  loves 
md  those  one  does  not  love,  the  former  class — there 
iras  something  .  .  .  they  might  not  perhaps  be  com- 
pete and  finished  artists,  their  imaginations  might  be 
>etty  and  their  power  deficient,  but  still  .  .  .  one  loves 
hem  -  or  at  least  Sir  Walter  Besant  did.  While  there 
ire  others,  the  latter  class,  that,  try  as  one  would  .  .  .  ! 
t  was  personality  as  much  as  anything,  something 
adiantly  avuncular,  one  supposes,  a  good  heart  beam- 
ng  through,  almost  forcing  its  way  through,  to  the 
ittention  of  the  reader.  "  Kindly  eyes,"  he  wrote, 
'  and  humorous  lips."  Sir  Walter's  precept  but  follows 
lis  example  ;  and  he  is  certainly  not  alone  in  this  per- 
uasion.  In  his  own  peculiar  line,  which  is  a  very 
lifferent  on;  fron  that  of  the  amiable  President  of  the 
Jociety  of  Authors,  our  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  an 
xponent  of  this  personal  touch,  and  seems  at  times 
inxious  to  take  the  public  into  his  confidence  up  to  and 


even  beyond  the  boundary  of  decorum.  And  across  the 
Channel  M.  Daudet  repeats  with  Gallic  emphasis  Sir 
Walter  Besant's  thesis. 

These  five  volumes  do  indeed  convey  a  rather  typical 
literary  personality  very  completely  ;  and  since  the 
personal  note  is  insisted  upon  even  on  the  fly  leaves, 
where  a  charming  rendering,  by  L.  Rossi,  of  M.  Daudet's 
leonine  presence  (rather  like  Dickens,  one  must  admit) 
is  five  times  repeated,  once  in  each  volume,  one  need 
make  no  apology  for  treating  them  mainly  in  the  spirit 
of  the  presentation.  And,  on  the  whole,  we  find 
M.  Daudet's  intimacies  very  refreshing.  He  tells  us  of 
his  arrival  in  Paris,  of  his  first  dress  suit,  and  of  the 
social  enterprises  it  suggested,  and  we  enjoy  not  only 
the  neat  anecdotal  style,  but  the  delicate  sympathy,  the 
friendly  raillery,  and  withal  the  respect  with  which  he 
writes  of  his  hero.  From  that  and  literary  salons  to 
discursive  papers  on  Provencal  character,  Monnier, 
Murger,  Leon  Pillaut,  pleasantly  intercalated  with  the 
story  of  My  Books,  the  central  figure  invariable,  florid 
hair,  admirable  attitudes,  sympathy,  generous  impulses, 
and  indisputably  true.  The  Recollections  carry  on,  so  to 
speak,  the  overflow  from  "Thirty  Years  of  Paris,"  run 
shallow,  and  sink  to  the  level  of  what  are  called  in  English 
"  occ  articles,"  before  the  second  measure  is  complete. 
But  that  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  presentation  ;  the 
hearty  belief  of  M.  Daudet  in  himself  and  his  work  is 
infectious,  and  one  reads  these  two  volumes  to  the  end, 
if  only  to  appreciate  the  buoyance  which  floats  a  chatty 
article  on  wet-nurses  into  a  book  of  personal  recollec- 
tions. But  no  doubt  M.  Daudet  is  a  very  exceptional 
man. 

And  with  what  a  zest  does  not  M.  Daudet  write  of  . 
himself  !  Of  his  coming  to  Paris,  for  instance — "  I  was 
literally  dying  of  hunger."  Not  simply  hungry,  mind 
you.  One  fancies  somehow  that  he  enjoyed  that  incon- 
sequent decease  even  at  the  time.  And  another 
glorious  moment — "  I,  too,  will  be  famous.  ...  I 
rushed  up  the  five  flights  of  stairs.  ...  I  had  managed 
to  buy  a  candle  which  enabled  me  to  work  all  night 
....  verses  ....  dramas."  And  the  gleeful  serious- 
ness in  which  the  writing  of  his  really  very  admirable 
novels  is  detailed  is  inimitable.  The  first  was  "  Le 
Petit  Chose,"  which  met  with  some  success  notwith- 
standing its  defects.  The  original  of  "  Le  Petit  Chose  " 
was  M.  Daudet.  He  wrote  it,  he  tells  us,  in  immense 
spasms — a  year  intervened  between  the  outset  and  the 
completion  of  the  first  part,  and  in  that  brief  interval  the 
MS.,  M.  Daudet  assures  us,  got  yellow  with  age. 
And  "  Jack  "  was  written  in  "an  orgie  of  thought  and 
work  ....  the  completion  of  it  left  me  in  a  state  of 
prostration  ....  George  Sand  ....  such  a  terrible 
headache  that  '  she  remained  three  days  without  being 
able  to  work.'  The  impression,"  he  writes,  "must 
indeed  have  been  vivid  that  could  change  the  course 
of  this  courageous  and  imperturbable  writer." 

It  is  all  in  that  brave  vein.  The  quality  of  that  last 
comment  is  inimitable.  And  we  have  delicious  pictures 
of  M.  Daudet  volubly  encountering  the  casual  visitor, 
"intruding  on  my  feverish  creation,"  buttonholing  him,, 
walking  him  immense  distances  .  .  .  .  "  he  tries  to 
fly  from  my  superabundant  improvisation  "  in  vain. 
And  again  :  "At  the  two  extremities  of  the  large  room 
stood  my  long  table  and  my  wife's  little  writing  bureau, 
and  running  to  and  fro,  carrying  the  sheets  from  one  to 
the  other,  my  son,  now  a  medical  student,  then  a  child 
with  thick  fair  locks  falling  over  his  little  pinafore, 
black  with  the  ink  of  his  first  up  and  down  strokes." 
The  child  you  notice  was  running — breathless  no 
doubt.  They  shared,  that  wife  and  child,  even  in  the 
hunt  for  local  colour,  and  she  makes  the  one  excep- 
tion, we  are  told  in  the  Prologue  to  "Artists'  Wives," 
to  the  strict  rule  of  celibacy  demanded  by  art. 

It  is  delightful  reading,  for  M.  Daudet  is  one  of  those 
rare  people  whose  vanity  is  not  vain,  and  who  can  be 
egotistical  without  self-assertion.  There  is  just  that 
rare  touch  of  detachment  that  renders  his  intimacies 
impersonal.  "  That  Daudet !  "  he  seems  to  be  exclaim- 
ing, re-echoing  the  cry  of  Tarascon. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  these  recollections 
are  the  memories  of  the  "  Flaubert  dinners."  "  A 
group  of  true  friends  "  they  were,  he  wrote  (before  a 
certain  unpleasant  discovery),  and  united  by  their  "  zeal 
for  literature."  They  were  five — Turgenev  and  Flaubert 
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the  giants,  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  then  Zola  and  Daudet. 
"  Flaubert  and  Zola  dined  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  Tur- 
geneV  lounged  on  the  divan — and  we  talked  of  litera- 
ture." "We"  enjoyed  it — or  at  least  one  of  us  did 
immensely.  Flaubert's  "roar"  ransacked  the  house, 
and  one  likes  to  imagine  the  Southern  temperament 
doing  its  share  in  the  mirth.  "We  opened  our  minds  to 
one  another "  ;  and  in  proof  M.  Daudet  (before  that 
unpleasant  discovery)  transcribes  a  rather  ambiguous 
note  from  Turgenev — a  note,  indeed,  of  masterly 
ambiguity — comparing  the  "  Nabab "  to  a  zigzag, 
"and  the  heights  of  the  zigzag  could  only  be  reached 
by  a  talent  of  the  first  order."  But  after  a  time 
Flaubert,  "boaster  and  fault-finder,"  with  his  roaring 
voice  and  early  Norman  manners,  died,  and  the  dinner 
collapsed.  Then  Turgendv  died,  and  after  that  came 
the  "  Souvenirs"  and  the  unpleasant  discovery  already 
foreshadowed.  We  are  told  of  it  at  the  end  of  the 
"  Thirty  Years  of  Paris."  "  While  I  am  correcting  the 
proofs  of  this  article  a  book  of  '  Souvenirs'  is  brought 
me,  in  which  Turgenev  from  the  other  side  of  the 
grave  criticizes  me  without  mercy.  As  an  author  I  am 
beneath  all  criticism  ;  as  a  man  I  am  the  lowest  of 
my  kind.  .  .  .  And  himself,  that  excellent  Slave,  who 
obliged  him  to  assume  so  cordial  a  manner  with  me  ? 
I  can  see  him  in  my  house,  at  my  table — gentle,  affec- 
tionate, kissing  my  children.  I  have  in  my  possession 
many  exquisite,  warm-hearted  letters  from  him.  And 
this  was  what  lay  concealed  behind  that  kindly  smile. 
Good  heavens  !  how  strange  life  is,  and  how  true  that 
charming  word  of  the  Greek  language,  Eironeia." 

One  understands,  one  sympathizes  with,  M.  Daudet  ; 
but,  for  all  that,  any  one  cursed  with  the  critical  habit 
of  mind  must  needs  exonerate  Turgenev  on  the  score 
of  this  posthumous  wounding.  The  two  men  were  at 
the  opposite  poles  of  literary  work  :  Daudet  perpetually 
letting  himself  go,  Turgenev  perpetually  holding  him- 
self in  ;  Daudet  the  worker  for  dramatic  effect, 
TurgeneV  the  seeker  after  truth.  And  that  terrible 
lucidity,  striking  through  all  the  haze  of  affection  and 
good-fellowship,  and  displaying  the  pitiless  conviction, 
is  Turgenev  essentially.  Perhaps  he  had  the  warmest 
regard  for  Daudet.  No  doubt  he  loved  life,  but  of  life, 
as  of  Daudet,  he  wrote  with  a  cruel  sincerity.  Now  to 
win  the  heart  of  Daudet  would  be  to  win  his  applause. 
"  A  group  of  true  friends  "  should  surely  have  left  their 
critical  faculties  at  home — as  indeed  one  might  like  to 
do.  And  so  this  cry  of  treachery.  "  As  an  author  I  am 
beneath  all  criticism,"  he  writes,  gloriously  exaggerating 
his  wrongs  ;  "as  a  man  I  am  the  lowest  of  my  kind. " 
One  need  not  consult  the  "  Souvenirs"  to  know  that  this 
is  the  Tarascon  dialect.  And,  with  a  fine  sense  of  its 
effectiveness,  he  puts  the  wounded,  protesting  heart  of 
his  right  at  the  end  of  the  volume — an  excellent  curtain. 

The  glory  of  Daudet  is  "  Tartarin,"  but  neither  that 
nor  "  Fromont  jeune  et  Risler  aine  "  is  before  me  at 
present.  "Kings  in  Exile"  is  Daudet  in  a  less 
humorous  and  more  grandiloquent  phase,  and  it 
serves  as  an  excellent  type  of  the  novel  of  effect. 
We  learn  from  the  "Recollections"  that  this  "first 
flashed  upon  me  like  an  apparition  in  that  tragic  rent 
of  the  Parisian  sky  caused  by  the  downfall  of  the  Tuile- 
ries.  Deposed  princes  taking  refuge  in  Paris  after  the 
fall,  lodging  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  in  the  morning 
sun,  with  the  shutters  thrown  back  upon  the  hotel 
balcony,  discovering  these  ruins,  such  was  my  first  reve- 
lation of  the  '  Rois  en  Exil.'"  The  picture  is  the  best 
of  the  book  ;  the  Sephora  intrigue  may  be  founded  on 
fact,  but  it  towers  into  the  colossally  incredible.  It  is  the 
least  personal,  the  least  distinguished  of  all  his  novels, 
though  for  all  that  a  fairly  successful  piece  of  work. 
"Artists'  Wives"  are  bright  little  stories,  with  a 
common  moral  of  artistic  celibacy.  "  Robert  Helmont  " 
gives  M.  Daudet's  impressions  of  the  terror  and 
misery  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  is  a  vivid  and  exciting 
narrative.  H.  G.  W. 

THE  PIONEER  OF   NATURALIST  VOYAGERS. 

"Journal  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks."    Edited  by  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker.    London  :  Macmillan.  1896. 

AN  act  of  merest  justice  is  this  publication  of  the 
Journal  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.    That  it  has  been 
withheld  so  long  is  remarkable.    It  had  a  double  right 


to  be  given  to  the  world.  It  is  of  intense  interest 
from  the  popular  standpoint  ;  and  it  was,  and  in  one 
sense  is,  of  first-rate  importance  to  students  of  natural 
history.  Banks's  reputation,  it  would  almost  seem, 
has  had  a  narrow  escape  from  oblivion.  A  companion 
of  Cook  in  his  greatest  voyage,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  cause  of 
science,  his  career  has  never  commanded  more  than  a 
brief  biographical  notice,  and  his  papers  were  treated 
with  a  neglect  which  perhaps  was  the  surest  proof  of 
their  unique  value.  Much  that  is  best  in  the  Journal, 
it  is  true,  has  been  appropriated  by  other  writers. 
Hawkesworth,  in  describing  Cook's  first  voyage,  drew 
freely  on  the  diary  which  Banks  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and,  as  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says  in  his  preface,  it  was 
only  when  Admiral  Wharton  published  Cook's  own 
journal  a  year  or  two  ago  that  the  world  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  understanding  how  largely  Hawkesworth  was 
indebted  to  Banks.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  is  able  now  to 
give  Banks's  Journal  to  the  world  by  a  piece  of  sheer 
good  fortune.  The  gods  saved  the  Journal  from  the 
fate  to  which  man  would  have  condemned  it.  Left  to 
Robert  Brown,  the  botanist,  to  assist  him  in  writing 
the  Life  of  Banks,  which  he  apparently  never  put  in 
hand,  it  and  other  papers  passed  into  the  keeping  of  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker's  maternal  grandfather,  Dawson  Turner. 
Mr.  Turner  had  a  copy  made  of  these  papers ;  the] 
originals  were  tossed  from  pillar  to  post,  ultimately  find- 
ing their  way  to  the  British  Museum,  whence  they  were 
taken  some  ten  years  ago  by  Lord  Brabourne.  Lord 
Brabourne's  claim  to  them  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  strong,  and  we  wholly  fail  to  understand  why  they 
were  allowed  to  be  carried  off.  His  lordship's  public 
spirit  rose  to  the  level  of  demanding  an  exorbitant  price 
from  the  Museum,  and  when  that  was  refused  he  sent 
the  papers  to  Sotheby's.  A  dealer  purchased  the  journal 
for  £j  2S.  6d.,  and  the  whole  of  the  Banks  papers 
were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
^182  igs.  What,  we  wonder,  was  the  price  originally 
offered  by  the  Museum  ?  And  what  are  we  to  think  of 
guardians  of  precious  manuscripts  who  permit  such 
documents  to  be  dispersed  under  the  hammer  ?  But 
for  the  existence  of  the  copy  which  Turner  had  made, 
the  Journal  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  would  probably  never 
have  been  printed. 

For  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  numerous  works 
published  during  recent  years  on  South  Sea  exploration, 
Banks's  Journal  will  be  somewhat  of  a  curiosity  ;  to 
those  who  take  it  up  in  ignorance  of  the  greater  portion 
of  what  has  been  written  it  will  prove  a  fascinating 
survey  of  a  romantic  and  adventurous  journey.  Banks 
accompanied  Cook  on  his  first  voyage  to  the  South 
Seas  as  a  student  of  natural  science.  The  expedition 
was  fitted  out  specially  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  Tahiti,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  Otaheite.  Cook  weighed  anchor  in  the  "  En- 
deavour" on  25  August,  1768,  and  was  away  nearly 
three  years.  Banks's  records  of  his  travels  cover  the 
whole  period,  and  we  get  delightful  glimpses  of  such 
places  as  Madeira,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Terra  del  Fuego, 
Otaheite,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Batavia,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Banks  was  an  admirable  diarist. 
There  was  about  him  very  little  of  Dryasdust.  He  was 
as  close  an  observer  of  the  ways  of  men  and  women 
as  of  plants  and  animals,  and  there  are  enough  adven- 
tures described  in  this  Journal  to  form  the  basis  of 
several  realistic  romances.  Whenever  Banks  saw  or 
heard  a  good  thing  he  recorded  it.  He  prints  with 
keen  appreciation  the  remark  of  a  late  Governor 
of  Madeira,  which  shows  that  the  people  of  that 
favoured  spot  have  changed  little.  "  It  was  fortunate," 
said  the  Governor,  "that  the  island  was  not  Eden, 
in  which  Adam  and  Eve  dwelt  before  the  fall,  for  had 
it  been  so,  the  inhabitants  would  never  have  been 
induced  to  put  on  clothes  :  so  much  are  they  resolved  in 
every  particular  to  follow  exactly  the  paths  of  their 
forefathers."  Banks  seems  at  times  during  this  voyage 
to  have  been  conscious  of  the  transit  of  Venus  on  earth 
as  well  as  in  the  heavens.  He  had  an  eye  for  the 
untutored  beauties  of  barbarism,  and  his  scientific 
susceptibilities  were  no  bar  to  mild  flirtation  with 
the  native  belles,  whose  personal  adornments  con- 
sisted largely  of  strings  of  beads  and  pleasant  smiles. 
Banks  describes   the  natives   with   a  fidelity  which 
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anticipated  the  most  reliable  of  subsequent  autho- 
rities on  their  ways  and  customs.  In  Otaheite  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  secured  a 
native  man  and  boy  to  accompany  the  "Endeavour" 
for  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  Through  them  he  learnt 
nearly  all  there  was  to  be  learnt  of  the  daily  lives  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Southern  Seas.  That  Banks  rendered 
exceedingly  valuable  service  to  the  expedition  is  un- 
doubted. He  had  a  fine  talent  for  managing  the  natives, 
and  knew  exactly  how  to  deal  with  them  in  a  crisis. 
Cook  might  have  searched  long  in  vain  before  he 
found  another  such  companion. 

A  period  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  divides  us  of  the 
present  day  from  Banks's   return  to   England.  His 
Journal,  like  Cook's,  introduces  us  to  a  world  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  we  now  know.     When  the 
"Endeavour"  was  circumnavigating  the  globe,  India 
was  not  a  British  preserve,  Australia   had  not  been 
thought  of  as  a  British  convict  settlement,  the  Cape 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  discontent 
in  the  American  Colonies  was  only  beginning  to  mani- 
fest itself.    The  South  Seas  were  still  wrapped  in  con- 
siderable mystery,  and  the  great  question  with  men  like 
Banks  and  Cook  was,  Is  there  a  Southern  Continent  ? 
Armchair  explorers  believed  that  land  existed  within 
easy  hail  of  Cape   Horn,  and  Banks  found  "some 
pleasure  "  in  being  able  after  rounding  the  Cape  "to 
disprove  that  which  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of 
theoretical  writers. "  Some  eighteen  months  afterwards, 
however,  Banks  expressed  his  opinion  that  a  Southern 
Continent  did  exist,  though  it  must  be  "prodigiously 
smaller   than   the   theoretical  continent-makers  sup- 
posed."   To  settle  the  matter  he  suggested  a  South 
Polar  expedition  in  the  interests  of  science,  and  such 
an  expedition  would  have  started  in  1772  but  for  diffi- 
culties raised  by  the  naval  authorities.    The  continent 
was  long  ago  found  to  exist,  but  to-day  we  are  still 
talking  of  a  South  Polar  expedition  in  the  interests  of 
science !    On  another  subject  of  perennial,  although 
now  slightly  archaic,  interest  Banks  has  much  to  say. 
He  shows  how  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil  and  the  Dutch 
in   Batavia   managed   to   keep  their   possessions  to 
themselves.    Banks  was  not  allowed  by  the  Portuguese 
Viceroy  to  go  ashore  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  most 
extraordinary  precautions  were  adopted  to  hinder  others 
from  securing  any  of  the  gems  or  precious  metals  which 
the  interior  of  the  country  was  said  to  produce.  In 
Batavia  the  Dutch  would  not  take  Frenchmen  or  Eng- 
lishmen into  their  service  unless  they  disavowed  their 
nationality,  and  they  kept  the  foreigner  out  of  employ- 
ment as  far  as  possible  by  making  it  a  condition  that 
every  man  who  took  up  his  abode  there  must  be  a 
soldier  in  the  Company's  service.    Banks  discovered  at 
Cape  Town  a  Dutch  Governor  who  was  honest  and 
able,  his  exceptional  integrity  being  due,  in  Banks's 
opinion,  to  his  state  of  single-blessedness.    Ryck  Tul- 
back  had  no  wife  or  little  Tulbacks  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  a  nest-egg  for  future  enjoyment.  Although 
Banks  is  legitimately  styled  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  "  the 
pioneer  of  naturalist  voyagers,"  the  naturalist  side  of 
his  Journal  does  not,  it  will  be  seen,  preponderate. 
Nor  would  that  side  appeal  to  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  readers.     The  less  erudite  matters  with 
which  the  book  is  mainly  concerned,  on  the  other  hand, 
deserve,  and  no  doubt  will  receive,  wide  attention. 

SOME  SCHOOLBOOKS. 

"A  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities."  Books  I.-V.,  by 
Percy  Gardner,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Lincoln  and  Merton 
Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  ;  Books  VI. -IX.,  by  Frank  Byron 
Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Classical  Tutor  in  the 
University  of  Durham.  London  :  Charles  Griffin 
&  Co. 

'Macmillan's  Geography  Readers."  "  Macmillan's 
New  Literary  Readers."  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co. 

'  School  Headings  in  Geography — Europe."  By  E.  R. 
Wethey.  London  :  Rivington,  Percival,  &  Co. 
1896. 

'  Skertchley's  Physical  Geography."  Revised  by  J.  H. 
Howell.  Twenty-eighth  Edition.  London  :  T. 
Murby. 


"  Elementary  Physical  Geography."    By  R.  S.  Tarr. 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
"Animal  Life  Series."    Edited  by  E.  Carrington  and 

E.  Bell.    London  :  Bell  &  Sons. 
"  The  Guild  Library."    London  :  A.  &  C.  Black. 
"  Blackie's   School   and    Home   Library."     London  : 

Blackie  &  Son. 
"A  Handbook  of  German  Literature."    By  Mary  E. 
Phillips,  L.L.A.    Revised,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  A.  Weiss,  Ph.D.     London:  George  Bell  & 
Sons.  1896. 

'T'HIS  valuable  and  interesting  "  Manual  of  Greek 
-*-    Antiquities"  is  not  intended  as  a  book  of  reference, 
though  the  presence  of  an  excellent  index  makes  it 
possible  to  use  it  for  that  purpose.    It  consists  of  nine 
treatises,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  single  aspect  of 
Greek  civilization,  and   divided  into    sections.  The 
"Book"on  "  Cultus,"  forinstance,  deals  inorderwith  the 
following  topics  :  sacred  precincts  and  temples,  temple 
property,  organization  of  religious  societies,  orgiastic 
cults,  temple  rituals,  sacrifice,  divination  and  oracles, 
the  public  games,  the  mysteries,  and  the  Attic  calen- 
dar.   It  is  impossible  to  notice  the  views  on  so  wide 
and  so  intricate  a  subject  which  are  here  expounded  by 
Professor  Gardner  with  all  possible  lucidity  and  mode- 
ration.   But  we  may  refer  in  passing  to  the  judgment 
passed  on  the  barbaric  and  purely  emotional  element  in 
Greek  religion,  which  existed  side  by  side  with  the 
staid  ceremonial  of  the  more  orthodox  faith.    All  pro- 
perly Hellenic  religion,  we  are  reminded,  was  a  "  tribal 
thing,"  a  matter  which  concerned  only  the  family  or 
the  city.    Not  only  did  it  not  proselytize,  but  it  did  not 
admit  foreign  converts.    The  result  was  that  it  sank 
and  died  when  the  old  tribal  exclusiveness  and  political 
divisions  were  broken  up.    The  cultus  of  Sabazus  or 
Cybele,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  converts  amongst  all 
ranks  and  all  peoples,  and  put  them  all — even  slaves 
and  women — on  one   level   before   the   god.  These 
"despised  sectaries,"  like  the  Christians,  did  uphold 
the  belief  in  a  common  humanity.    If  their  creeds  were 
tainted  by  vulgar  superstition,  or  unclean  observances, 
and  disgraced   by  imposture,  they  had  in  them  an 
element  of  progress,  and  opened  the  door  by  which  a 
purer  faith  entered  men's  hearts.    With  regard  to  the 
mysteries,  Professor  Gardner  confesses  that  he  cannot 
take  us  much  further  than  Aristotle,  as  quoted  by 
Synesius.    He   was   of  opinion  that    "the  initiated 
learned   nothing   precisely."    They   received  impres- 
sions   and   were   put   in   a   better  state    of  mind  ! 
There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  Eleusinian  priests 
had  any  doctrinal  message  to  deliver  ;  their  rites  were 
chiefly  adapted  to  work  upon  the  nerves  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  votaries.    On  the  position  of  women  Pro- 
fessor Gardner  corrects  the  prevalent  impression  that 
ladies  of  easy  virtue  occupied  a  leading  position  in 
society.    Their  accomplishments  were  generally  limited 
to  flute-playing  ;  they  were  treated  with  contumely  when 
they  appeared  in  the  streets  ;  their  life  ended  in  squalor 
and  misery  ;  they  were  often  slaves.    So  there  was  no 
great  difference  in  this  respect  between  ancient  Athens 
and  modern  London.    Nor  does  any  distinction  arise 
from  the  fact  that  exceptions  were  sometimes  made  in 
favour  of  some  particularly  successful  adventuress  such 
as  Aspasia.    The  virtuous  matron  was,  no  doubt,  kept 
in  her  place — and  that  place  was,  the  Greeks  thought, 
her  home.   The  notion  of  Woman's  Rights  had  scarcely 
suggested  itself  to  a  race  eminently  susceptible  of  new 
ideas.    But  a  wife  or  a  maid  had  a  distinct  and  acknow- 
ledged   position  within  the  household,   and  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  "henpecked  hus- 
band "  was  quite  as  common  in  Athens  as  elsewhere. 
Chapters  of  especial  interest  are   those   relating  to 
the   Money  Market  and  the  Coinage,  to  Commerce 
and  Trade  routes,  and  to  the  Treatment  of  Disease. 
An  elaborate  account  of  the  chief  constitutional  and 
legal  systems  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Jevons,  who  deals  also 
with  the  growth  of  naval  and  military  organization  in 
the  different  Greek   States.     One   point   he  notices 
which  is  often  overlooked  in  Greek  warfare.  There 
was,  he  says,  no  thought  of  annihilating  a  shattered 
enemy  either  on  sea  or  land.    The  object  of  a  naval  as 
of  a  land  engagement  was  to  make  the  enemy  acknow- 
ledge his  defeat  by  asking  leave  to  pick  up  his  dead, 
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and  to  commemorate  the  success  by  erecting  a  trophy. 
The  statement  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too  general,  but  it 
helps  to  explain  the  prolonged  hostilities  which  perplex 
some  students  of  ancient  military  history.  The  com- 
batants fought  for  glory  or  for  spite — not  for  trade  or 
territory. 

"  Macmillan's  Geography  Readers,"  of  which  Books 
V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  have  been  sent  to  us,  are 
capital  on  the  whole.  Here  and  there  we  come 
across  a  rather  primitive  "cut"  and  an  equally  primi- 
tive statement,  but  these  Geography  Readers  are 
specially  intended  to  amuse  as  well  as  instruct,  and 
they  serve  their  purpose.  No.  VI.,  dealing  with 
the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  is  very  entertaining. 
It  is  simply  a  twenty-four  hours'  romp  through  the 
Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  Geography  taught 
in  this  way  loses  half  its  terrors.  "School  Headings  in 
Geography  "  is  made  up  of  mere  heads  or  memoranda 
intended  to  encourage  the  oral  teaching  of  geography — a 
method  which  Mr.  E.  R.  Wethey,  the  author,  is  no  doubt 
right  in  thinking  much  more  effectual  than  either  mere 
lesson-learning  or  lesson-reading.  Teacher  and  scholar 
are  both  thrown  more  on  their  own  resources  than  if 
every  word  is  written  down  for  them.  Mr.  Murby 
publishes  in  his  "Science  Series"  Skertchley's  "Phy- 
sical Geography,"  which  has  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  It  is  brought  up  to 
date  and  enlarged  in  scope  by  Mr.  John  H.  Howell. 
A  more  advanced  work  is  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Tarr's 
"Elementary  Physical  Geography"  (Macmillan),  which 
seeks  to  supply  the  want  which  the  author  believes  to 
exist  of  a  new  text-book.  As  an  elementary  work  it 
is  exhaustive. 

The  first  thing  we  note  about  "Animal  Life  Readers," 
edited  by  Edith  Carrington  and  Ernest  Bell,  with 
pictures  by  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  and  others,  is  that  Miss 
Carrington  is  very  partial  to  donkeys  ;  the  second, 
that  the  series  is  made  up  of  stories  of  animals  which 
incidentally  inculcate  lessons  in  natural  history  and  in 
kindness  to  dumb  creatures.  Any  one  of  these  volumes 
may  be  safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  small  people. 
A  useful  purpose  is  served  by  the  Sunday  School 
Union's  little  volumes,  "  Eye  Teaching  in  the  Sun- 
day School,"  by  R.  W.  Sindall,  and  "The  Bible 
and  the  Blackboard,"  by  F.  F.  Belsey,  the  object 
being  to  outline  on  the  blackboard  the  stories,  the 
parables,  and  the  incidents  of  Scripture.  "The  New 
Testament  and  its  Writers,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
McClymont  ;  "  The  Old  Testament  and  its  Contents," 
by  Professor  Robertson  ;  and  "  Handbook  of  Christian 
Evidences,"  by  Principal  Stewart,  are  three  volumes  of 
Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black's  "  Guild  Library,"  the  reissue 
of  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sure  sign  that  they  have 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
originally  prepared. 

Of  "  Blackie's  School  and  Home  Library,"  which  has 
enjoyed  the  equivocal  blessing  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ap- 
proval, we  have  seven  volumes  before  us.  They  are 
rather  a  medley  of  the  goody-goody,  the  romantic, 
and  the  mildly  amusing.  Perhaps  we  should  say  the 
collection  is  eclectic.  Scott's  "  Napoleon  "  and  "  The 
Wreck  of  the  '  Wager  ' "  will  suit  the  tastes  of  young 
people. 

"  Macmillan's  New  Literary  Readers"  begin  with  an 
"  Infant  Reader,"  and  pass  through  the  various  stages 
of  First  and  Second  Primer  up  to  Book  VI.,  the  series 
having  been  arranged  with  due  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  various  forms.  The  books  seem  to 
have  been  prepared  with  care.  The  only  slip  we  notice 
is  on  p.  13,  Book  VI.,  where  Shakspeare's  birthday 
is  misprinted  April  "26"  instead  of  "23."  Messrs. 
Marcus  Ward  send  us  a  specimen  of  their  "  Oral 
Readers." 

"A  Handbook  of  German  Literature"  will  be 
found  useful  in  the  preparation  of  Candidates  for  the 
Army,  the  University  Local  Examinations,  and  the 
Examinations  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Leaving 
Certificates.  A  synopsis  of  most  great  works  has  been 
given,  with  such  criticism  as  is  permissible  within 
narrow  limits,  while  only  a  few  words  have  been  allotted 
to  many  authors,  whom  the  writer  holds  in  sufficient 
esteem  to  recommend  for  study  at  greater  length  at  a 
later  period.  For  lack  of  space  no  attempt  is  made 
to  deal   with  many   minor   modern   lights,    but  the 


greatest  effort  has  been  made  throughout  to  bring  the 
most  vital  into  the  greatest  prominence,  as  the  most 
fruitful  and  effective  basis  of  all  study. 

CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 

"  The  Ajax  and  the  Electra  of  Sophocles."  Translated  into 
English  prose,  with  an  Introduction,  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead, 
late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  London  :  Methuen 
&  Co. 

"The  Odes  of  Horace."  Books  I.  and  II.  A  literal  transla- 
tion. By  A.  Hamilton  Bryce,  LLD.,  F.R.S.E.  With 
Introduction  and  Memoir.  Books  III.  and  IV.  With  the 
Carmen  Seculare  and  the  Epodes.  London  :  George  Bel 
&  Sons.  1896. 

"  Meleager  and  the  other  Poets  of  Jacobs'  Anthology,  from 

Plato  to  Leon  Alex.,  together  with   the   Fragment  of 

Hermesianax,  and  a  Selection  from  the  Adespota."  With 

a  Revised  Text  and  Notes.    Edited  by  Viscount  Har- 

berton.    London  :  James  Parker  &  Co. 
"  Stories  from   Cicero."     Edited   by  A.   C.  Liddell,  M.A. 

London  :  Blackie  &  Son.  1896. 
"  Essentials  of  New  Testament  Greek."    By  John  H.  Hud- 

dilston,  A.B.  (Harv.),  Instructor  in  Greek  in  Northwestern 

University.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
"  Latin  Prose  of  the  Silver  Age."    Selections.    Edited  by  C. 

E.  Brownrigg,   M.A.,  with   an    Introduction  by  T.  H. 

Warren,  M.A.,  President  of  Magdalen  College.    London  : 

Blackie  &  S  :>n. 

"  Brasidas  in  Thrace."  Edited  by  John  M.  Sing,  M.A.  London  : 
Rivington,  Percival,  &  Co.  1896. 

"  The  Gallic  War  of  C.  Julius  Cjesar."  Book  V.  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  John  Brown,  B.A., 
Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity.   London  :  Blackie  &  Son.  1896. 

"  Cffisar— Gallic  War."  Book  V.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
&c,  by  J.  F.  Davis,  M.A.,  Assistant  Examiner  to  the 
University  of  London.    London:  Hachette  &  Co. 

FOR  prose  versions  of  Sophocles  we  confess  but  a  moderate 
affection,  though  they  are  undoubtedly  superior  to  any 
poetical  translations  which  have  yet  been  produced.  Mr. 
Morshead's  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  sound  scholar- 
ship, refined  interpretation,  and  a  certain  amount  of  masculine 
strength.  In  the  passages  of  sustained  rhetoric  and  in  the 
choruses  he  seldom  slips  and  never  falls.  But  the  cruel  diffi- 
culty of  the  steichomuthia  baffles  him,  as  it  has  baffled  all  his 
predecessors.  Take  a  passage  like  this  from  the  "  Ajax "  : — 
"  Odysseus,  whoe'er  denies  to  thee  so  dealing  the  nature  of  a 
wise  man  is  himself  a  fool."  A  better  example  of  Mr.  Mors- 
head's style  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  from  the  "  Electra." 
The  sister  is  speaking  : — "  Now,  far  from  home,  an  exile  in 
another  land,  thou  hast  perished  ruefully,  and  far  from  thy 
sister's  side ;  nor,  well  a-day,  could  I  with  loving  hands  do 
lustral  duties  to  thy  corpse,  nor  lift,  with  fitting  rites,  the  piteous 
burden  of  thine  ashes  from  the  wide-blazing  pyre  ;  but,  tended 
for  the  grave  by  hands  of  strangers,  thou  comest  hither,  a  little 
burden  within  a  little  urn."  The  concluding  words  are  hope- 
lessly weak,  but  what  better  ones  can  be  suggested  ?  The  fault 
lies  with  the  Greek,  not  with  the  English  :  with  the  poet,  not 
with  the  translator.  We  have  here  one  of  Sophocles's  rare 
lapses.  But  when  he  did  fall,  he  fell  further  than  any  writer  of 
equal  genius.  "  Ah,  woe  is  me,"  Mr.  Morshead  goes  on,  "  how 
fruitless  was  all  my  fostering  of  old  wherewith  I  oft  encom- 
passed thee,  a  labour  that  physicked  pain  !  for  never  wert  thou 
more  dear  to  thy  mother's  self  than  to  me.  No  underling  did 
cherish  thee  ;  and  Sister,  sister  was  ever  thy  cry  unto  me. 
Now  in  one  day  is  all  gone  by  as  thou  art  gone — like  some 
whirlwind  thou  hast  passed  away,  and  rapt  all  things  with  thee. 
Gone  is  my  father  !  dead  am  I  to  thee  ;  thyself  art  gone  down 
to  death  ;  and  hark  !  the  laughter  of  our  foes  and  the  wild 
joy  of  our  mother— mother  in  name,  not  heart,  concerning 
whom  thou  didst  so  oft  send  whispered  rumours  of  thy  coming 
and  the  vengeance  to  be."  The  chief  fault  in  the  above  is  the 
occasional  affectation  of  Biblical  expressions.  But  this  Wardour 
Street  device  has  become  the  trade  trick  of  translators  from 
Greek  or  Latin  poetry  into  English  prose  ;  they  fancy  that  it 
imparts  a  certain  dignity  to  their  version  and  so  makes  up  for 
the  absence  of  metrical  charm. 

We  cannot  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Bryce's  versions  of 
Horace.  On  the  whole,  they  are  tolerable  ;  in  some  passages 
they  are  fluent,  and  they  are  almost  always  correct.  But  some 
of  the  sentences  are  surprisingly  banal.  Take  the  concluding 
words  of  the  address  to  Chloe  : — "  I  follow  not  like  savage 
tigress  or  Gastulian  lion  to  rend  you  limb  from  limb.  For 
marriage  duties  fully  ripe,  now  cease  at  length  your  mother  to 
attend."  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  rendering  of"  Tempestiva 
viro"?  And  why  does  Mr.  Bryce  invert  the  natural  order  of 
the  English  in  order — here  as  in  many  other  places — to  attain 
a  bastard  sort  of  iambic  rhythm  ?  One  more  quotation  (this 
time  from  "  Justum  et  tenacem,"  &c.)  :— "  Him  who  defends  the 
Right  and  is  in  purpose  firm,  nor  perverse  zeal  of  citizens  in 
passing  laws  unjust,  nor  form  of  threatening  tyrant  shakes  in 
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5  fixed  resolve,  nor  Auster,  boisterous  ruler  of  the  restless 
adrian,  nor  the  mighty  hand  of  Jupiter  with  thunder  armed  : 
iould  shattered  heaven  fall  about  his  ears  the  crash  will  strike 
m  dauntless  still."  This  is  hardly  up  to  the  level  of  the  old- 
shioned  crib.  Mr.  Bryce  does  better  than  this  ;  but  his 
adding  moments  are  too  frequent. 

No  little  labour  has  been  spent  on  Lord  Harberton's  un- 
bending contribution  towards  a  new  edition  of  Jacobs's 
Anthology,"  and  it  deserves  to  be  presented  in  a  form  less 
rgressively  economical.  We  think,  too,  that  the  editor  has 
;en  unduly  sparing  of  critical  explanation,  though  we  prefer  that 
iling  to  the  diffuseness  of  some  modern  scholars.  The  limita- 
jns  which  Lord  Harberton  has  imposed  on  his  work — he  has 
Tiitted,  e.g.  some  of  the  older  authors,  and  others  he  has 
mailed — prevent  it  from  taking  rank  except  as  a  school- 
Dok,  although  the  trouble  spent  upon  the  text  points  to  a 
igher  aim. 

Cicero  is  not  a  favourite  with  schoolboys,  except  for  his 
jpposed  easiness  ;  but  the  selections  prepared  by  Mr.  Liddell 
resent  him  in  the  most  attractive  light,  and  make  up  a  good 
;ading-book  for  classes  not  quite  advanced  enough  to  attack 
ny  continuous  work.  The  exercises  appended  may,  perhaps, 
ssist  towards  the  formation  of  a  correct  style  in  Latin  prose, 
unyhow,  they  are  better  than  most  Passages  for  Translation. 

The  object  at  which  Mr.  Huddilston  has  aimed  in  this  guide 
j  the  Greek  Testament  is  to  enable  an  "earnest  Sunday- 
chool  worker  or  other  Bible  student"  to  acquire  a  practical 
nowledge  of  the  language.  Assuming  that  his  readers  are 
jnorant  of  everything  but  the  alphabet,  he  begins  at  the  very 
ieginning,  and  takes  them  on  to  a  point  where  they  may  con- 
ider  that  they  have  attained  a  reasonable  proficiency.   That  is 

0  say,  they  would  be  competent  to  read  the  original  without 
tie  help  of  a  translation,  and  would  be  able  to  understand  such 
ioints  of  interpretation  as  turn  upon  questions  of  criticism, 
iut  we  are  not  so  sure  that  this  standard  would  be  reached 
>y  the  average  young  person  who  devoted  only  for  "a  few 
nonths"  a  substantial  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study.  Mr. 
-luddilston  says  that  he  has  tested  his  scheme  in  the  class- 
00m.  And  we  are  bound  to  accept  his  account  of  its  success. 
3ut  we  venture  to  hint  that  the  result  was  partly  due  to  his  oral 
guidance.  Still,  the  manual  is  undoubtedly  serviceable  for  self- 
nstruction,  and  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  many  of 
hose  classically  educated  persons  who  find  that  their  faint 
nemories  of  Homer,  Thucydides,  and  Aristotle  are  of  little 
lelp  to  understanding  the  language  of  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Mark. 

Mr.  Brownrigg  has  compiled  a  capital  book  of  extracts  from 
/elleius  Paterculus,  Seneca,  Petronius,  Pliny  the  Elder, 
^uintilian,  Tacitus,  Pliny  the  Younger,  Suetonius,  Apuleius, 
ind  Aulus  Gellius,  the  chief  prose  writers  of  the  period 
14-180  a  d.  He  does  not  expressly  claim  to  have  discovered 
the  Silver  Age,  but  he  seems  to  fancy  that  he  has  made  rather 

1  daring  exploration  of  unknown  country.  The  President  of 
Magdalen  speaks  with  high-class  melancholy — with  a  Sign-of- 
ihe-Cross  sort  of  pity — of  a  period  which  knew  not  the  true  light. 
;cIt  is  true,  and  it  is  sad,  that,  as  we  read  of  it  in  the  Silver  Age 
writers,  Christianity  appears  as  the  object  of  misunderstanding 
ind  persecution,  to  the  thinkers  foolishness,  to  the  rulers  a 
stumbling  block  ;  but  to  us  who  read  with  knowledge  of  after 
:vents,  it  is  at  once  comforting  and  enlightening  to  mark  how 
ivhen  the  night  was  darkest  the  day  was  nearest,  and  to  see  the 
light  gradually  gaining  upon  the  gloom,  and  a  quiet  dawn  rising 
behind  the  glare  and  smoke  of  Nero's  conflagrations."  What 
superior  nonsense  !  ''The  Silver  Age,"  we  are  told,  shows  that 
'to  seek  style  as  the  first  thing  is  not  always  to  find  it."  Well, 
we  should  say  that  Petronius  and  Quintilian  and  Tacitus — to 
mention  some  of  the  authors  honoured  by  Mr.  Brownrigg's 
quotation — had  been  tolerably  successful  in  their  heathen 
struggles.  But  no  !  There  is  "no  salvation"  if  "a  deeper 
spirit  and  faith  be  wanting."  We  could  pardon  such  well- 
ntended  moralizing  if  it  occurred  in  the  Sunday  morning 
sermon  of  a  Christian  Evidence  curate  who  had  spent  a  happy 
Saturday  evening  with  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett.  But  we  do  not 
•xpect  it  from  the  head  of  an  Oxford  College,  even  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  a  pious  layman. 

Mr.  Sing  has  prepared  from  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books  of 
rhucydides  a  reading-book  well  adapted  for  boys  who  are  just 
beginning  to  feel  their  feet  in  Greek.  Textual  difficulties  have, 
jf  course,  been  avoided,  and  the  style  of  the  historian  has  occa- 
sionally been  simplified.  Good  maps  and  useful  notes  increase 
:he  interest  which  naturally  attaches  to  the  adventures  of 
Brasidas,  the  most  dashing  officer  produced  by  the  Pelopon- 
oesian  War. 

We  get  a  good  deal  for  our  money  from  Mr.  Brown.  The 
thirty  pages  of  text  are  introduced  by  as  many  of  instructive 
little  essays— on  the  life  of  the  author  and  his  Commentaries, 
Roman  books,  and  the  Roman  army — and  followed  by  an  equal 
allowance  of  Notes.  The  boy  who  read  and  remembered  all 
he  will  find  in  this  edition  would  make  a  good  start  in  scholar- 
ship. 

Mr.  Davis's  edition  of  the  same  Book  of  Caesar  is  of  a  some- 
what more  elementary  character.  There  is  much  less  intro- 
ductory matter  and  rather  more  Notes.  It  is  a  useful  book  for 
beginners.  The  excellent  map  of  Gaul  was  made  in  France, 
but  of  this  we  have  no  right  to  complain  when  we  look  at  the 
name  of  the  publishers. 


SOME  TEXT  BOOKS. 

"  A  Public   School   German  Primer."     By  Otto  Siepmann. 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1896. 
"A  New  Manual  of  Geography.    Vol.  IV.   Europe."  With 

Maps  and  Plans.     By  E.  R.  Wethey,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

London  :  Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.  1896. 
"  Experimental  Science  :  a  School  Course  of  Practical  Exercises 

in  Elementary  Physics."    By  Arthur  Hubble.  London: 

Chapman  &  Hall.  1896. 
"  French     Prose    Composition    for   Middle    Forms."  By 

J.  Duhamel,  M.-es-A.,and  B.  Minssen,  M.  es-A.  London: 

Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.  1896. 
"A  Manual  of  Italian  Literature."    By  Francis  Henry  Cliffe. 

London  :  John  Macqueen.  1896. 
"  English  for  Beginners."     By  David  Campbell.     London  : 

Blackie  &  Son.  1896. 

MR.  OTTO  SIEPMANN  has  skilfully  combined  a 
scientific  and  educational  grammar  (not  mere  reference 
tables)  with  a  German  "  Reader."  To  this  "  Reader "  are 
appended  English  exercises,  to  be  used  chiefly  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  German  sentences  which  have  previously  been  read  in 
the  "  Reader " — a  highly  commendable  method,  because  a 
boy's  mind  is  thus  saturated  with  the  form  of  German 
sentences  before  he  is  set  to  translate  English  sentences 
into  German.  Another  point  in  Mr.  Siepmann's  method  strikes 
us  as  worthy  of  imitation — namely,  his  oral  drill.  At  the  end  of 
every  passage  in  the  "  Reader"  he  prints  a  set  of  German  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  in  the  full  German  sentences  which  can 
be  constructed  from  the  passage  just  studied.  This  is  the  way 
to  loosen  the  tongue,  form  the  ear,  make  the  language  live,  and 
lead  boys  as  much  as  possible  into  the  habit  of  thinking  in 
German.  Moreover,  the  constant  repetition  of  sentences  is 
better  than  the  learning  of  unapplied  grammar.  The  book 
suffers,  as  text-books  are  apt  to  suffer,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
partly  a  teacher's  book  and  partly  a  pupil's.  Much  of  the 
information  in  it  should  never  meet  the  schoolboy's  eye  in 
print ;  it  should  not  be  marked  for  "  preparation  "  (that  terror 
of  terrors)  ;  it  should  be  inside  the  teacher's  head  and  come 
out  fitly  at  the  right  moment,  with  the  proper  stress  and  a 
human  handling. 

Certainly  Mr.  Wethey  understands  the  working  of  the  great 
secret  as  far  as  his  own  subject  is  concerned.  His  "  Manual" 
of  Europe  is  entirely  a  teacher's  book  ;  it  is  never  to  come 
into  the  pupils'  hands,  for  he  is  a  staunch  believer  in  oral 
teaching.  "  The  best  class-book  " — Mr.  Wethey  quotes  the 
saying  of  Geikie — "  is  one  that  presents  merely  an  outline  of 
the  teacher's  subject,"  and  in  accordance  with  this  dictum  he 
has  printed  another  volume  of  "Headings"  for  class  use. 
Many  teachers  will  prefer  to  follow  Mr.  Wethey's  custom  and 
give  out  their  own  headings— the  less  print  the  better.  The 
drawing  of  maps  on  the  blackboard  of  course  does  away  with 
the  senseless  lists  of  rivers  and  the  impossible  towns  on  the 
left  and  right  bank,  and  Mr.  Wethey's  notes  for  lessons  are 
therefore  concerned  for  the  most  part  with  history,  government, 
agriculture,  trade,  and  so  on.  He  intersperses  his  notes  with 
memoranda,  suggestions  for  comparison,  leading  questions,  and 
all  sorts  of  like  help  for  the  teacher,  and  he  always  appends  a  list 
of  books  of  reference.  Indeed,  as  far  as  we  can  see  the  volume 
is  everything  it  should  be,  almost  better  than  one  has  a  right 
to  expect  ;  and  there  is  always  the  comforting  thought  that  the 
book  is  for  teachers,  and  each  individual  may  make  what 
changes  he  thinks  fit— he  has  here  an  ideal  system,  fully  and 
convincingly  worked  out. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hubble's  elementary  course  of  instruction  in 
experimental  methods  is  intended,  we  take  it,  for  teachers, 
though  some  of  the  cuts  illustrate  such  very  elementary  points 
that  we  suppose  they  were  inserted  for  the  sake  of  an  un- 
necessary completeness.  The  author  does  well,  however,  to 
insist  that  such  initial  points  as  the  correct  practice  of  mea- 
suring and  weighing  should  not  be  omitted  or  hurried  over. 

Messrs.  Duhamel  and  Minssen  have  collected  a  really  ex- 
cellent set  of  "tips"  in  their  notes  on  French  syntax.  These 
notes,  a  list  of  idioms,  a  set  of  exercises  (English  into  French), 
and  a  vocabulary  make  up  their  volume.  The  chief  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  interconnexion  of  the  notes  and  the  idioms 
with  the  exercises.  For  instance,  the  first  sentence  of  the  first 
exercise  reads  "  Marcellus  had  besieged  (101)  Syracuse  for  two 
years,"  and  on  looking  up  paragraph  101  in  the  notes,  the  pupil 
finds  that  he  has  to  use  "  il  y  avait  .  .  .  que."  With  an  in- 
telligent person  the  system  might  work  well,  because  he  would 
be  eager  to  learn  French  ;  and,  being  informed  of  the  "  il  y 
avait  .  .  .  que"  tip,  he  would  try  to  think  of  the  sentence  in 
that  form.  For  boys,  whose  great  object  is  to  get  through 
their  work  with  as  little  benefit  to  themselves  as  possible,  the 
system  is,  perhaps,  rather  crabbed  and  unintelligent  ;  one  feels 
that  it  would  be  better  if  the  form  "il  y  avait  .  .  .  que"  or 
"  voila  .  .  .  que  "  could  be  got  into  their  heads  first,  and  apart 
from  any  idea  of  translation. 

Mr.  Cliffe's  manual  of  Italian  literature  is  a  nerveless  and 
unsatisfactory  book,  and  we  cannot  imagine  for  what  class  of 
readers  it  was  written.  The  facts  contained,  for  example,  in 
the  e;ght  pages  about  Dante  could  be  found  in  any  small 
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dictionary  of  biography,  and  they  would  probably  be  beneath 
the  notice  of  such  English  people  as  could  understand  the 
Italian  which  Mr.  Cliffe  quotes.  He  devotes  some  thirty  pages 
to  a  biography  and  somewhat  colourless  admiration  of 
Leopardi,  and  the  only  excusable  portion  of  the  book  consists 
of  sixteen  pages  of  his  own  verse  translations  from  Leopardi, 
which  have  a  certain  value. 

An  amusing  and  highly  instructive  feature  in  Mr.  David 
Campbell's  little  "  English  for  Beginners  "  is  his  list  of  bad  or 
ambiguous  English  sentences.  Such  a  list  might  well  be  sub- 
mitted now  and  then  (in  place  of  a  subject  for  an  essay)  even 
to  the  Sixth  Form  of  a  public  school. 

SOME  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 

"  A    History  of   England    under  the  Tudors."      Vol.  I. 

Henry  VII.    By  Wilhelm  Busch.     Translated  by  Alice 

M.  Todd.    London  :  Innes  &  Co.  1896. 
"  The   Tragedy   of  Fotheringay."      By   the    Hon.    M.  M. 

Maxwell-Scott.    London  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black  &  Co. 

1896. 

"  Francois-Severin  Marceau."  By  Captain  T.  G.  Johnson,  I.C.S. 
London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1896. 

PROFESSOR  BUSCH'S  "  History  of  England  under  the 
Tudors,"  in  the  original  German,  has  for  years  been  well 
known  to  all  serious  students  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
book  was  well  worth  translating,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  English  version  is  no  piece  of  hack-work  (like  too  many 
historical  translations  from  the  German),  but  as  accurate  as  it 
is  readable.  The  name  of  the  competent  scholar  who  has 
revised  the  translator's  work  is  enough  to  vouch  for  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  version.  There  are  none  of  the  slips  in 
the  rendering  of  constitutional  or  ecclesiastical  technicalities 
which  so  often  make  unintelligible  pages  that  have  not  been 
Englished  by  a  professed  historian.  The  present  volume 
covers  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  one  of  the  least  interesting 
periods  of  our  annals  to  the  general  reader.  The  second, 
which  has  yet  to  appear,  will  deal,  we  presume,  with  Wolsey 
and  the  early  years  of  Henry  VIII.  Dr.  Busch's  strong  point 
is  the  history  of  diplomacy  :  he  has  searched  through  many 
thousands  of  documents  at  Simancas  and  Venice,  and  other 
storehouses  of  the  raw  material  of  history,  and  has  utilized 
much  information  that  has  not  yet  been  used  by  any  English 
writer.  The  book  abounds  in  new  lights  on  Henry  of  Rich- 
mond's interminable  negotiations  with  Ferdinand,  Philip  and 
Maximilian.  We  cannot  say  that  they  are  exciting  reading,  but 
for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  reign  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  serious  inquirer.  Dr.  Busch's  weaker  side 
is  his  military  history  :  Bosworth  is  disposed  of  in  twelve 
lines,  which  touch  none  of  the  vexed  questions  involved  in 
its  tactics  ;  Stoke  and  Blackheath  Field  are  dealt  with  even 
more  cursorily.  But  we  are  too  grateful  for  the  author's  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  our  foreign  relations  to  blame  him 
for  passing  over  lightly  this  comparatively  small  province  of 
our  internal  affairs.  After  all,  it  is  instruction  and  not  in- 
teresting reading  which  we  look  for  in  all  the  books  which 
Germans  have  written  on  English  history,  from  the  days  of 
Ranke  down  to  those  of  Dr.  Busch. 

Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott's  "Tragedy  of  Fotheringay"  is  a  hand- 
some little  volume  dealing  with  the  last  days  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  It  is  full  of  excellent  illustrations,  two  or  three  of 
which — those  taken  from  the  Calthorpe  MSS. — do  not  appear  to 
have  been  before  published.  These  are,  in  a  way,  the  most 
interesting  things  in  the  book,  as  all  the  documents  utilized  in 
the  narrative  seem  to  have  been  known  to  previous  writers  on 
the  subject.  In  the  choice  of  the  portrait  of  Mary  for  the 
frontispiece,  we  do  not  know  that  we  should  ourselves  have 
chosen  the  picture  which  Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott  has  selected. 
Though  it  has  an  interesting  history,  it  is  evidently  not  the 
work  of  one  who  had  seen  the  Queen,  much  less  been  present 
at  her  execution.  The  details  of  the  scene  in  Fotheringay  Hall 
displayed  in  the  background  are  enough  to  show  at  once  that 
the  artist  was  working  from  hearsay  evidence.  The  block  is  a 
very  lofty  structure,  while  we  know  from  one  certain  source 
that  in  reality  it  was  raised  only  a  few  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  spectators  is  wholly  different  from 
that  in  the  Calthorpe  drawing.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  it  was 
one  of  the  six  or  seven  memorial  paintings,  all  very  similar, 
which  were  seen  together  at  the  Stuart  exhibition.  The  text  of 
the  book  is  good  reading  enough,  and  tells  the  ugly  story  of 
Elizabeth's  doubts  and  double-dealing  in  a  forcible  way.  The 
author  is  a  convinced  Mariolatrist,  and  finds  an  easy  task  in 
moving  our  sympathies  for  one  of  whom  it  may  most  truly 
be  said  that  nothing  in  her  life  became  her  like  the  leaving 
of  it. 

Captain  T.  G.  Johnson's  "  Marceau  "  gives  a  short  biography 
of  one  of  the  attractive  figures  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Marceau  and  Hoche  are  always  bracketed  together  as  the  two 
men  who,  if  their  life  had  been  prolonged,  might  have  made 
the  rise  of  Bonaparte  impossible.  Both,  after  careers  of 
astonishing  adventure,  died  Generals  at  an  age  when  most 
young  officers  are  but  beginning  to  dream  of  their  captaincy. 
Both  were  sincere  Republicans  who  could  not  have  been  bought 


by  any  of  the  Corsican's  bribes  ;  both  had  an  ascendency  over 
their  troops  which  could  not  be  shaken  even  by  defeat  and 
privations.  Marceau  was  probably  the  less  able  of  the  two 
but  the  more  amiable.  There  is  nothing  in  his  record  which 
makes  it  certain  that  he  would  have  developed  into  a  captain 
of  the  very  first  rank  ;  but  he  certainly  possessed  extraordinary 
courage,  a  quick  military  eye,  and  a  sound  judgment.  His 
only  independent  command  was  against  the  Vendeans  in  the 
West.  There  he  was  brilliantly  successful ;  but  a  campaign 
against  those  gallant  but  undisciplined  hordes  was  hardly  such 
a  test  of  generalship  as  one  against  a  regular  army.  Marceau 
succeeded  where  many  Santerres  and  Rossignols  had  failed, 
and  perhaps  deserved  better  of  the  Republic  for  his  destruction 
of  the  "  Catholic  Army"  than  did  any  of  the  generals  who  beat 
the  Austrians  in  Flanders  or  Germany.  But  he  never  had  a 
fair  chance  of  trying  his  skill  against  an  opponent  of  real  pro- 
fessional ability  on  one  of  the  greater  theatres  of  war.  On  the 
Rhine  he  was  but  a  general  of  division  or  a  corps  commander 
under  Jourdan.  It  would  be  unfair  to  him  to  point  out  that  he 
failed  in  the  most  important  military  task  which  was  set  him— 
that  of  defending  the  Lower  Lahn  against  the  Archduke  Charles. 
His  failure  was  due  rather  to  Jourdan's  faulty  arrangement  of 
his  reserves  and  Castleverd's  stupidity  than  to  any  mistake  of 
his  own.  In  his  unsuccessful  resistance  he  displayed  unbounded 
dash,  resource,  and  steadiness,  and  finally  brought  off  his  troops 
without  any  disaster.  But  one  can  no  more  demonstrate  him 
a  general  of  the  first  rank  from  this  and  his  other  campaigns  than 
one  can  prove  him  to  have  been  wanting  in  any  of  the  military 
virtues.  He  remains  to  the  historian  amore  or  less  unknown  quan- 
tity, a  man  who  had  given  considerable  promise  of  greatness, 
but  had  not  been  finally  tested.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent cavalry  officer  and  a  master  of  partisan  warfare  ;  all 
else  is  uncertain.  He  will  live  in  history  rather  for  his  cha- 
racter than  his  actions  ;  it  is  as  a  man  that  we  can  praise  him 
rather  than  a  general.  Among  the  vultures  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army  he  was  distinguished  for  loyalty,  humanity, 
generosity,  and  an  utter  want  of  self-seeking.  He  refused  to 
shoot  his  prisoners  even  when  there  was  terrible  danger  in  dis- 
obeying the  bloody  edicts  of  the  National  Convention.  He  not 
only  kept  his  own  hands  clean — a  rare  virtue  among  his  con- 
temporaries—but devoted  all  his  energy  to  preventing  his 
soldiery  and  his  subordinates  from  plundering.  He  never 
murmured  at  his  superiors,  or  tried  to  throw  blame  for  failure 
on  to  other  shoulders.  The  boldest  exploit  of  his  adventurous 
career  was  the  saving  of  his  personal  enemy  the  Representative 
Bourbotte  from  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Vendeans  at 
the  rout  of  Saumur.  In  short,  his  biographer  is  not  over- 
stating the  case  when  he  calls  him  "the  Bayard  of  the  Revo- 
lution." 

Captain  Johnson  follows  his  French  sources  very  closely 
all  through  the  book,  a  fact  which  the  reader  will  at  once 
detect  by  the  constant  use  of  the  "historic  present"  in  all  the 
more  striking  points  of  the  story.  That  his  mastery  of  the 
Gallic  tongue  is  not  quite  complete  is  evident  from  such  strange 
phrases  as  "  Marceau  was  wounded  by  a  shot  from  a  biscaien," 
which,  apparently,  he  seems  to  think  of  as  some  kind  of  fire- 
arm. Localities,  too,  should  appear  in  an  English  or  German 
dress  when  a  book  is  translated — Veteravie  and  Le  Coq  Rouge 
should  stand  as  the  Wetterau  and  Rothahn,  A  Tyrolese 
marksman  should  be  described  as  a  jager,  a  rifleman  or  a 
sharpshooter,  but  certainly  not  as  a  chasseur.  Confusion  comes 
from  translating  the  French  demi-brigade,  a  new  military  unit 
devised  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  as  "half  a  brigade."  It 
was  (as  all  readers  of  Bonaparte's  despatches  will  remember) 
an  independent  body,  the  whole  army  being  told  off  into 
such  parts  and  permanent  numbers  being  bestowed  on  them. 
But  all  these  small  errors  of  translation  can  easily  be  weeded 
out  in  a  revision,  and  meanwhile  we  are  too  grateful  for  a 
biography  of  an  interesting  personage  to  quarrel  overmuch 
with  the  details  of  its  setting. 

MISS  YONGE'S  "  CAMEOS." 

"  Cameos  from  English  History."     By  Miss  C.  M.  Yonge. 
Eighth  Series.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1896. 

THIS  volume,  which  covers  the  period  from  1662  to  1748, 
brings  Miss  Yonge's  work  to  a  somewhat  premature  close. 
The  fantastic  title  is  its  worst  feature.  A  little  Wedgwood 
cameo  is  printed  on  the  cover,  but  the  real  cameos  are,  it  seems, 
the  separate  chapters,  each  with  a  more  or  less  telling  title. 
But  why  called  cameos  instead  of  chapters  we  cannot  conceive  ; 
for  taken  together  they  amount  to  a  continuous  History  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  always  too  rigidly  accurate.  Thus  gin  was  not 
"  properly  called  Geneva  water,"  but  quite  improperly;  Lady 
Marlborough  did  not  hold  the  "gold  keys,"  but  key  of  office, 
and  her  title,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  was  not  Mistress  of  the 
Robes,  but  Groom  of  the  Stole.  However,  the  book  is  very 
agreeably  written  and  reads  easily.  It  will  make  its  way  and 
do  good  where  more  pretentious  histories  would  sleep  unopened. 
Moreover,  Miss  Yonge's  strong  Church  point  of  view  causes 
her  to  bring  out  a  good  many  valuable  but  neglected  facts, 
notably  with  regard  to  the  persecution  of  the  Scotch  Episcopa- 
lians and  the  early  Church  movements  ifi  the  Colonies. 
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MORE  CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 

:  Greek  Folk  Poesy."  Annotated  Translations  from  the  whole 
cycle  of  Romaic  Folk  Verse  and  Folk  Prose.  By  Lucy 
II.  J.  Garnett.  Edited,  with  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
Folk  Lore,  Greek  Folk  Speech,  and  the  Survival  of 
Paganism,  by  J.  S.  Stuart  Glennie,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  Folk 
Verse.    London  :  David  Xutt.  1896. 

'Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology."  Edited  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard  University. 
Vols.  VI.  and  VI  I.  Boston  (U.S.A.):  Ginn  &  Company. 
London  :  Edward  Arnold.  Leipsic  :  Otto  Harrassowitz. 
1S95. 

1  The  History  of  P.  Cornelius  Tacitus."  Translated  into 
English,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  Critical  and 
Explanatory,  by  Arthur  William  Quill,  M.A.,  T.C.D., 
sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Vol.  II. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Dublin :  Hodges, 
Figgis  &  Co.  1896. 

TPHE  professed  object  of  the  New  Folk  Lore  Researches,  of 
X    which  this  volume  of  Folk  Poesy  is  the  first  instalment, 
s,  as  Mr.  Stuart  Glennie  puts   it,  to  reconstruct  the  whole 
cience — if  science  it  is.    Casting  aside  that  profane  doubt,  we 
ind  that  our  reformer  is  at  variance  w  ith  all  his  predecessors, 
ecent  and  ancient  alike.    Plato  and  Aristotle  with  their  Family 
heory,  Bodin  with  his  Conquest  Origin,  Hobbes  and  Locke 
tnd  Rousseau  with  their  Social  Contract,  Tylor  and  Lubbock 
ind  Spencer  with  their  Savage  Origin,  have  equally  failed  to 
frasp  the  "main  objective  condition  "  of  the  rise  of  civilization. 
X  lies,  we  are  now  informed,  not  in  a  spontaneous  development 
rom  savagery,  but  in  "such  a  conflict  between  Races  with 
rligher  and  Lower  aptitudes  as,  in  its  economic  consequences, 
*ave  to  the  former  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  aptitudes."    By  parity  of  what  we  will  call 
'easoning,  it  follows  that  progressive  Philosophic  Thought  must 
lave  originated  in  a  "  Conflict  of  Higher  and  Lower  Concep- 
:ions."    It  sounds  very  grand,  but  the  nearer  one  looks  at  it  the 
ess  it  seems  to  mean.    There  is,  of  course,  something  in  it  ; 
jut,  like  many  other  theorists,  Mr.  Glennie  works  his  one  idea 
:oo  hard,  and  thus  damages  its  chance  of  a  patient  hearing. 
We  have  done  our  duty  by  him,  however,  in  stating  his  pro- 
blem and  its  solution  ;  for  the  arguments  we  refer  the  student 
io  the  essays  themselves,  not  forgetting  to  add  that  the  author 
has  a  neat  style  in  disputation,  and  drops  by  the  way  a  good 
many  suggestive  remarks. 

.  Frankly,  we  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Glennie's  conclusions  are 
either  supported  or  weakened  by  the  very  interesting  collection 
of  Romaic  poems  which  Miss  Garnett  has  put  into  English  verse 
—the  English  generally  good,  the  verse  nearly  always  bad. 
It  is  about  twelve  years  since  Mr.  Glennie  issued  "  Greek 
Folk  Songs,"  but  the  present  volume  of  "  Greek  Folk  Poesy " 
:ontains  nearly  twice  as  much  matter,  while  the  second  is  to  be 
MJtirely  new,  and  will  be  devoted  to  "  Prose-poesy,"  talcs, 
stories,  and   legends,  arranged,  like  the  "  Verse-poesy,"  in 
:lasses  illustrative  of  cosmical  ideas,  of  village  life,  and  of 
iiistorical  memories,  not  only  in  the  provinces  of  Enslaved 
Hellas,  but  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  kingdom 
rf  Greece.    Many  of  the  pieces  are  taken,  it  should  be  said, 
rom  the  SiXXoyr;  Ar]fj.a>ba>v  'Acrfidruu  rijs  'Hireipov  of  the  late  Dr. 
Vravandinos  of  Ioannina.    Here  is  one  of  them  : — 
"  Over  in  Roido,  in  Roidopoula, 
A  Frank  fell  in  love  with  a  Romeopoula, 
To  love  him  the  Romeot  girl  could  not  bring  her, 
But  still  in  her  ears  thus  her  mother  would  ding  her  : 
'  Take  him,  my  daughter,  now  be  thou  his  dear, 
And  then  narrow  trousers  henceforward  canst  wear.' 
'  Mana,  I  never  will  marry  a  Franko  ; 

I  hate  his  "  Per  D:o  "  and  his  "  Ali  mango." ' 
'  Take  him,  my  daughter,  for  he  wears  a  hat.' 

I I  a  Frank  husband  won't  marry  for  that.' 
'Take  him,  my  daughter,  he's  plenty  of  cash.' 
'  I  won't  have  a  husband  without  a  moustache.' 
'Take  him,  my  daughter,  and  wed  then  the  swain, 
You  may,  in  three  months'  time,  divorce  him  again.' " 

A  ballad  attributed  to  the  Byzantine  period  relates  to  the 
lie  of  a  wife  by  her  husband— a  "  wee  mannie,"  who  had  been 
njustly  called  upon  to  pay  nine  thousand  aspras,  and  could 
Ot  make  up  the  sum  otherwise  : — 

O  comb  thee  with  thy  golden  comb,  my  love,  come  I  must 
sell  thee, 

(e  leads  her  by  the  hand  away,  to  the  bazaar  he  brings  her, 
D,  I've  a  lovely  one  for  sale,  and  she's  a  fair-haired  lassie.'  " 
There  is  only  one  bidder,  who  quickly  comes  to  terms,  and 
ikes  the  lady  to  his  chamber,  where  he  "toys  with  and  caresses 
er,  and  many  kisses  gives  her." 

A  little  bird  had  perched  close  by  and  sat  upon  the  window  ; 
He  sang  not  as  a  bird  doth  sing,  and  like  the  other  birdies, 
But  with  a  human  voice  he  spoke,  with  human  voice  he 
warbled  : 

'  O  see  this  v.  onder  that  befalls  in  the  house  of  Konstantino  ! 
A  brother  doth  a  sister  kiss  upon  her  eyes  and  eyebrows  ! ' 
O,  dost  thou  hear,  Sir  Konstantine,  what  sings  that  little 
birdie  V 

'Tis  but  a  bird,  so  let  him  sing— a  birdie,  let  him  warble.' 


Again  the  birdie  warbled  forth  ;  again  the  same  song  sang 
he  : 

'O,  see  the  wonder  that  befalls  in  the  house  of  Konstantino  1 
A  brother  doth  a  sister  kiss  upon  her  eyes  and  eyebrows  !' 
'  O,  dost  thou  hear,  Sir  Konstantine,  what  sings  that  little 
birdie  ? ' 

He  took  her  hand  within  his  own,  and  to  the  dwarf  he 
brought  her  : 

'Take  now  thy  wife  again  to  thee  ;  take,  Stumpy,  back  thy 
dear  one  ; 

The  aspras   that   I've  given   thee,  they  are  my  sister's 
dowry.'  " 

The  humour  displayed  in  these,  as  in  most  other  ballads,  is 
generally  of  an  elementary  type.  One  specimen  we  may  quote 
of  a  more  sophisticated  character.  It  is  the  concluding  portion 
of  a  dialogue  between  Priest  and  Penitent  : — 

"(Strop/ie)  Thy  sins  are  (Antistrophe)  And  Ama?i !  Atnan  .' 
(Sir.)  Thy  sins  are  very  many,  O, 
Thy  sins  are  very  many,  O, 
No  more  love-making  must  thou  go  ! 

{Sir.)  When  thou  relin         (Ant.)  And  Avian.'  Aman  / 

(Sir.)  When  thou  relinquishest,  Papd, 
When  thou  relinquishest,  Papa, 
Thy  bread-baskets  and  litourgid, 

Then  will  I  (Ant.)  And  Aman .'  Aman  / 

(Str.)  Then  will  I  too  cease  to  rove, 
Then  will  I  too  cease  to  rove, 
In  search  of  the  black  eyes  I  love  ! 

Goes  the  par  (Ant.)  And  Avian  !  Avian! 

(Str.)  Goes  the  parson  to  his  prayer, 
Goes  the  parson  to  his  prayer, 
Go  I  to  his  daughter  fair. 

Goes  the  priest  (Ant.)  And  Avian .'  Avian! 

Goes  the  priest  to  church  to  pray, 
Goes  the  priest  to  church  to  pray, 
Steal  I  to  his  wife  away." 

It  should  be  said  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  argu- 
mentative portions  of  the  volume,  the  Editor  has  spared  no 
pains  in  elucidating  the  literary  and,  we  think,  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  its  contents. 

An  excellent  custom  prevails  at  Harvard  of  publishing  at 
brief  intervals  some  of  the  more  important  lucubrations  of  its 
members,  the  expenses  being  defrayed  out  of  a  fund  subscribed 
in  1S56.    We  have  before  us  the  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of 
these  Harvard  Studies,  prepared  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Greenough,  Mr.  F.  D.  Allen,  and  Mr.  John 
Williams  White.    In  every  University  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  research  which  goes  to  waste  simply  because  the  acade- 
mical mind  is,  as  a  rule,  both  indolent  and  fastidious.  A 
man  will  devote  quite  a  disproportionate  amount  of  labour 
and  thought  to  some  one  passage  in  an  ancient  author  or 
a  single  point  raised  by  the  text,  and  arrive,  perhaps,  at 
a  conclusion  which  may  be  of  the  highest  value.     Yet  it 
perishes  unless  he  has  the  energy  to  complete  a  work  in 
which  it  may  be  embodied,  or  is  generous  enough  to  hand  it 
over  to  some  more  enterprising  scholar,  and  be  content  with  a 
brief  acknowledgment  in  a  footnote.    Of  such  a  nature  are  the 
six  prolusiones  in  this  volume.     Mr,  White  deals  at  con- 
siderable length  with  the  Opisthodomus  on  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens.     Mr.  J.  H.  Wright  describes  a  Votive  Tablet  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Mr.  W.  N.  Bates  discusses  the 
date  of  Lycophron,  Mr.  M.  W.  Mather  states  his  views  in  Latin 
on  the  correct  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  the  compounds 
of  the  verb  jacio  in  the  present  tense,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Howes 
collates  and  enlarges  on  the  quotations  from  Homer  in  the 
writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.    To  discuss  any  of  these  dis- 
sertations here  is  impossible.    It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
all  full  of  meat — too  full  for  the  digestion  of  the  unlearned. 
They  fully  deserve  the  conditional  immortality  to  which  they 
have  been  promoted — i.e.  they  can  be  found  if  wanted. 

The  seventh  volume  of  "  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philo- 
logy" consists  of  articles  contributed  by  former  pupils  and 
present  colleagues  of  Mr.  George  Martin  Lane,  Pope  Professor 
(Emeritus)  of  Latin,  and  is  published  in  commemoration  of  the 
"  happy  completion  of  fifty  years  since  he  received  his  first 
degree  in  Arts  from  Harvard  College."  His  success  as  a 
teacher  is  attested  in  a  Latin  dedication — "  Nam  cui  unquam 
contigit  te  Plautum,  Taciturn,  Lucretium  illo  ingenio,  illo 
lepore  intcrpretantem  audire  quin  aliquid  certe  amoris  bon- 
arum  literarum  animo  conceperit,  et  postea  recordatione  illius 
temporis  magis  se  senserit  ad  diligentem  earum  tractationem 
impelli  ?"  On  the  next  page  his  admirers  drop  into  verse  : — 
'EyKVK\wv  licet  hrec  IlaiSeiau  scripta  vocari, 

A  Lanio  veniunt  et  redeunt  ad  eum. 
Scilicet  hie  juvenis  doctrinae  semina  sparsit 
Quorum  nunc  fructus  percipit  ipse  senex. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  prolusiones  is  Mr. 
F.  D.  Allen's  on  "  os  columnatum  "  in  the  "  Miles  Gloriosus  " 
of  Plautus  ;  which,  following  Mr.  G.  E.  Marindin,  he  refers  to 
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the  punishment  of  Naevius  for  libel.  The  traditional  explana- 
tion, that  of  the  poet's  habit  of  resting  his  chin  on  one  hand  and 
propping  his  elbow  with  the  other,  is  dismissed  as  pointless, 
nor  is  more  than  a  contemptuous  reference  made  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  obscene  meaning.  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Allen 
in  his  long  and  learned  account  of  ancient  instruments  of 
torture,  or  of  the  theory  he  builds  on  his  research  ;  but  the 
paper  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  curious  erudition. 
The  weak  point  of  the  argument  is  that  Mr.  Allen  has 
no  history  to  go  upon.  "It  is  possible,"  he  admits,  "that 
Naevius  was  not  really  confined"  in  the  manner  suggested, 
but  that  "  Plautus  chose  to  represent  it  so."  Where  would 
be  the  wit  of  referring  to  a  fiction  which  was  not  generally 
believed?  Not  less  attractive  is  Mr.  C.  B.  Gulick's  account 
of  the  Plautine  passages  relating  to  omens  and  augury,  and 
archaeologists  will  find  solid  matter  in  Mr.  J.  R.  Wheeler's 
paper  on  Coronelli's  maps  of  Athens.  The  work  of  the  Padre 
has,  indeed,  "no  independent  value  in  the  study  of  Athenian 
topography  "  ;  but  it  lays  down  a  landmark  in  the  spread  of 
the  Hellenic  renaissance.  Mr.  Charles  Pomeroy  Parker  writes 
at  length  on  that  interesting,  if  rather  obscure,  person,  Musonius 
the  Etruscan,  the  Stoic  teacher  who  prosecuted  P.  Egnatius 
Celer  for  treachery  to  Barea  Soranus.  He  is  here  identified 
with  the  C.  Musonius  mentioned  by  Pliny  the  younger,  but 
distinguished  from  the  one  better  known  to  the  Eastern  and 
Christian  world  who  took  his  name  from  Babylon  or  Tyre, 
though  Suidas  confused  the  two  men.  Of  the  articles  dealing 
with  questions  of  grammar,  we  would  refer  more  particularly 
to  Mr.  William  Godwin's  on  the  "  Deliberative  Construction  in 
Greek  Relative  Clauses,"  and  Mr.  Greenough's  on  "Some 
Features  of  the  Contrary-to-Fact  Construction."  It  is  only  the 
specialists  who  will  venture  to  tackle  Mr.  Weir  Smith's  disser- 
tation on  the  Anapaests  of  /Eschylus  (he  calls  him  "  Aischylos  ") 
or  Mr.  Gardner  Hale's  theory  of  Syllabification  in  Roman 
speech — a  dry  topic  to  the  uninstructed  palate  ;  but  the  vigour 
of  the  writer  invests  it  with  considerable  flavour. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Quill's  translation  of  the 
"  Histories  "  is  distinguished  by  facility,  vigour,  and  a  scrupulous 
anxiety  to  reflect  in  English  every  shade  of  meaning  in  the 
Latin  of  Tacitus.  These  are  high  qualities,  but  they  do  not 
constitute  an  adequate  version.  Mr.  Quill's  judgment  is  vitiated 
in  countless  passages  by  his  subtlety,  and  he  is  often  led  astray 
by  a  hankering  after  gaudy  phrases.  To  illustrate  the  former 
defect  it  might  be  enough  to  point  to  his  somewhat  complacent 
note  on  iii.  86  :  "amicitias  dum  magnitudine  munerum  non  con- 
stantia  morum  contineri  putat  meruit  magis  quam  habuit."  He 
is  at  the  trouble  to  quote  Plautus  and  Cicero  in  order  to  show 
that  merere  may  mean  to  hire,  and  writes  "  hired  rather  than  held 
as  his  own."  What  Tacitus  says  is,  that  Vitellius  earned  rather 
than  possessed  affection.  Of  the  other  fault  to  which  we  have 
referred,  we  find  an  example  a  few  chapters  above,  where  the 
lady  soldier,  Verulana  Gratilla,  is  said  to  have  "  followed  neither 
children  nor  kindred,  but  simply  the  Romance  of  War"  ("neque 
liberos  neque  propinquos  sedbellum  secuta").  There  are  some 
scholars,  we  know,  who  admire  this  kind  of  ornamentation. 
But  even  when  it  is  done  well  it  is  a  poor  kind  of  flummery. 
Yet  Mr.  Quill — who  plays  these  pranks  with  the  tersest  author 
of  antiquity — has  the  gentle  effrontery  to  lecture  us  on  the 
style  of  Tacitus,  and  compares  it  with  Carlyle's  !  Sometimes, 
but  not  very  often,  he  drops  into  mere  verbosity,  as,  e.g.  in 
the  same  chapter,  where  he  renders  "  studio  sociorum  "  by 
"  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  his  allies."  A  little  lower 
down  (ch.  75)  we  find  his  merits  and  failings  exemplified 
together  :  "  Quod  inter  omnes  constiterit,  ante  principatum 
Vespasiani  decus  domus  penes  Sabrinum  erat."  This  he 
translates  as  follows: — "All,  I  venture  to  think,  are  agreed 
that  before  Vespasian's  accession  to  the  throne  Sabinus  was 
the  flower  of  the  flock."  The  modest  parenthesis  is  defended 
by  a  note  pointing  out  "  the  perfect  subjunctive  marks  a 
deferential  tone" — which  illustrates  Mr.  Quill's  anxiety  to 
develop  every  implication  of  his  author's  language.  But 
what  can  be  more  inappropriate,  more  vulgar,  than  his 
"flower  of  the  flock"?  Yet  he  does  not  sin  by  inadvertence. 
"Wolfflm,"  he  kindly  tells  us,  "has  written  a  treatise  on 
the  alliterativeness  of  the  Latin  language."  The  double  D 
is  responsible  for  the  double  F.  We  can  only  say  that  the 
double  F  would  justify  a  double  D.  It  is  for  the  experts 
in  cheap  finery  to  say  whether  they  prefer  this  phrase  to  the  one 
at  the  end  of  ch.  70,  where  we  are  told  that  "  Vitellius  him- 
self was  powerless  either  to  command  or  forbid,  as  he 
was  no  longer  Emperor,  but  the  mere  shibboleth  of  war" — 
"non  jam  imperator  sed  tantum  belli  causa  erat."  With  an 
author  so  difficult  as  Tacitus  it  would  be  unfair  to  blame  a 
translator  because  he  takes  of  any  particular  passage  some  view 
which  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  reviewer.  In  the  same 
chapter,  for  instance,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Latin  words 
("pacem  et  concordiam  victis  utilia  victoribus  tantum  pulchra 
esse")  will  just  bear  the  interpretation  placed  on  them  by  Mr. 
Quill  :  — "  The  vanquished  regard  Peace  and  Reconciliation 
from  a  purely  selfish  standpoint  ;  it  is  only  the  victors  who  see 
these  things  in  their  nob'.er  aspect."  But  surely  that  render- 
ing, though  it  introduces  a  specious  antithesis,  destroys  the 
argument  -that  the  advantage  of  making  peace  on  moderate 
terms  lies  with  the  vanquished,  whereas  the  victors  only  get 


the  honour.  The  tantum,  in  fact,  goes  with  the  pulchra,  not,  as 
Mr.  Quill  suggests,  with  the  victoribus.  We  could  not  read  any 
three  consecutive  chapters  in  this  volume  without  coming  on 
sentences  in  which  Mr.  Quill  seems  to  have  been  seduced  from 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  Latin  by  the  desire  to  drag  some  tell- 
ing phrase  into  the  English.  But  we  must  do  him  the  justice  of 
saying  that  he  never  takes  advantage  of  the  unwary  reader. 
The  footnotes,  many  of  which  are  acute  and  scholarly,  even 
where  we  believe  them  to  be  delusive,  almost  always  call  at- 
tention to  what  is  doubtful  in  his  rendering — his  argument 
serves  as  a  warning  against  the  conclusion  it  is  meant  to  sup- 
port. Nor  must  we  forget  that  he  has  studied  all  the  latest 
authorities  on  the  "  Histories,"  and  when  he  errs  he  sometimes 
does  it  in  good  company.  Mr.  Quill  informs  us  some  of  the 
reviewers  of  his  first  volume  were  indulgent  and  others  austere, 
but  all  were  just  and  encouraging,  because  they  noticed  that  his 
object  had  been  to  "foster  the  study  of  a  great  world  spirit  that 
breathes  upon  and  vivifies  the  history  of  mankind."  We  prefer 
to  say  that  he  has  done  something  to  popularize  Tacitus,  and 
what  we  regard  as  his  worst  errors  do  not  seriously  impair  the 
general  value  of  his  work. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Ambassador  of  Christ,  The  (J.  C.  Gibbons).  Murphy. 

And  They  Two  (Violet  Tweedale).  Redway. 

Antiquary,  The.    Vol.  XXXII.    Elliot  Stock. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (January). 

Belinda  (M.  Edgeworth).    Macmillan.    3*.  6d. 

Bishop  Doyle  (M.  MacDonagh).    Fisher  Unwin.  2S. 

Bit  of  a  Fool,  A  (Sir  Robert  Peel).  Downey. 

Black  Mass,  The  (Frederic  Breton).    Hutchinson.  6s. 

Black  Riders,  The  (Stephen  Crane).  Heinemann. 

British  Industries  and  Foreign  Competition  (A.  Williamson)     Simpkin  &  Marshall 

Canterbury  Cathedral  and  City.  Bell. 

Cassier's  Magazine  (January). 

Church  Briefs  (W.  A.  Brewes).    Elack.  iSs. 

Coignet,  Captain,  The  Narrative  of  (M.  Carey).    Chatto  &  Windus.    3s.  6d. 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  (Longus).  Nichols. 

Dramatic  Romances  and  Lyrics  (Robert  Browning).  Routledge. 

Every  Boy's  Book  of  Sport  and  Pastime  (Professor  Hoffmann).  Routledge. 

Forty-one  Years  in  India,  2  vols.  (Lord  Roberts).  Bentley. 

Gloomy  Winter's  Noo  Awa'  (M.  M.)    Art  and  Book  Company,  is. 

Goodly  Heritage,  A  (J.  H.  Skrine).    Constable.    2s.  6d. 

Hand-in-Hand  Figure  Skating  (Thompson  and  Cannan).    Longmans.  6s. 

Jack,  2  vols.  (Daudet).    Dent.  51. 

John  pabriel  Borkman  (H.  Ibsen).  Heinemann. 

Knowledge  (January). 

LTmage  (December). 

Law  Quarterly  Review  (January). 

Lippincott's  Magazine  (January). 

Love's  Conquest  (Anon.).  Stevens. 

Magistrate's  Annual  Practice,  The,  1897  (G.  M.  Atkinson).  Stevens. 
Mayville.    Fisher  Unwin.    2s.  6d. 
Monsieur  Violet  (Captain  Marryat).    Dent.    3s.  6d. 
Nullification  in  South  Carolina  (D.  F.  Houstan).    Longmans.  6s. 
Pickwick  Papers,  The  (2  vols.)  (Charles  Dickens).    Chapman  &  Halt. 
Poems  (H.  A.  R.  J.)    Fisher  Unwin.  5$. 
Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism  (H.  Evans).  Blackie. 
Potters  (J.  C.  L.  Sparks).    Partridge.    3s.  6d. 
Privateersman,  The  (Captain  Marryat).    Dent.    3s.  6d. 
Royal  Blue  Book,  1897. 
Salisbury  Cathedral  and  City.  Bell. 
Scribner's  Magazine  (January). 
Sheep,  The  (G.  T.  Brown).  Philip. 
Spenser's  Fairie  Queene.    Part  6. 
Strand  Magazine  (January). 

Trappeurs  de  l'Arkansas,  Les  (M.  Minet).  Blackie. 
Triumph  of  Love,  The  (W.  Officer).  Scott. 
Wide  Asunder  as  the  Poles  (A.  Crump).    Longmans.  6f. 
Year's  Art,  The,  1897.  Virtus. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

— 1 — 

TYRURY  LANE  THEATRE.— Mr.  Oscar  Barrett's  grand 

—  Pantomime,  ALADDIN.  Twice  daily,  at  1.30  and  7.30.  Box  Office  open 
from  10  a.m.  all  day.    For  full  particulars  see  daily  papers. 

EMPIRE   THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  The  New 
Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.    Great  Success.    Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.    Doors  open  at  7.30. 

T>OYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS.— The  EXHIBITION  of 

WORKS  by  the  late  LORD  LEIGHTON,  P.R.A.,  is  NOW  OPEN  daily 
from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.    Admission,  is. ;  Catalogue,  6d.    Season  Ticket,  5s.  

TJADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

of  £So,  One  of  /50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th.— For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  CoKege,  Abingdon. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  Pixholme,  Dorking. 

NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  January  19,  1897.  Principal— Miss 
Braham. 


BERKHAMSTED     SCHOOL— NEXT    TERM  begins 
January  22.     Separate  House  for  Boys  under  Thirteen.     Classical,  Modem, 
and  Science  Sides.— Apply  Rev.  T.  C.  Fry,  P.P.  

R OYAL    NAVAL    CADETSHIPS.  —  Farnborough  Park, 
Hants.    Mr.  C.  R.  LUPTON  specially  prepares  a  few  CANPIDATES  far 

the  above. 

Cadetships  in  the  Royal  Navy,  December  1896. 

31st   Walter  Hore  <   1319  marks. 

42nd   Francis  Cromie    1254  11 

Service  Cadetship,  Walter  Wells.  _  . 

All  Mr.  Lupton's  Pupils  passed.  Candidates  for  next  Examination  can  join  at 
once.  —Address,  Farnborough  Park,  Hants. 
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tfF9T\TT\T9TFR    9CHOOT   An   FY  A  ATT  NATION  will 

*      be  held  in  January,  1S97,  to   fill  up  not  less  than  FOUR  QUEEN'S 
:HOLARSHIPS.— For  details,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Dean's  Yard, 
estminster. 
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£6no  000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 
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:st  hotel  in  South  Africa." 
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Proprietor,  J.  OLAKK. 

BOOKS. 
H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED   AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Tettgraf  hie  Address  :  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."   Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 

iYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Jedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.    Suites  of 
artments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
.endance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    Tlu  Orchestra  play 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

xma^er'{%.  ECHFNA R D.         Che/ de  Cuisine  :  Mattre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND    HOTEL.  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  B00K- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,   STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

"  A  very  excellent  story.  .  .  .  '  Le  Selve '  is  one  of  the  strongest 

stories    Ouida    has   written  for 

OU IDA'S               many  a  lons  day'" 

Pall  Mall  Gazelle. 

NEW 

NOVEL                                   "  '  Le    Selve'    is  admirably 

written,  with  the  true  discrimi- 

1  F     ^Fl  VF 

^        ^  h  La  V  tm  ■          nation  between  the  essential  and 
Cloth,  23.  6d.                   the  superfluous  that  distinguishes 
the  artist  from  the  mere  maker 

of  books." — Morning  Post. 

London:   T.   FISHER  UNWIN. 
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anuscript.     In  a  week  you  will  write  faster  than  with  a 
n  ;  the  BAR-LOCK  is  so  nearly  automatic  tiiat,  practically, 
u  touch  the  keys  and  the  machine  does  the  rest.  Every 
>rd  is  written  in  sight  as  with  a  pen. 

Catalogue  free. 

THE   TYPEWRITER   CO.,  LTD. 

(By  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  Queen), 
12,  14  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON',  E.C. 

EPPS'S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

Die  choicest  roasted  nib-,  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
W**™  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  execs,  of  oil,  leaving  for 
•  a  firi'ly-flavoured  powder—   Cocoaine,"  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
ling  w/it^r,  has  .the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
mg  the  place.    Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
Kled  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  »ystem. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

POINTS  OF  THE  HORSE. 

By  Captain  M.  H.  HAYES. 

SECOND  EDITION,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  400 
beautiful  Illustrations. 

Super-royal  8vo.  cloth  gilt  top,  34s. 
ALSO 

A  Large  Taper  Edition  limited  to  150  Copies  numbered  and  signed 
by  the  Author. 

Demy  4to.  specially  printed,  and  handsomely  bound  in  Art  cloth 
T.E.G.  uncut,  £3  3s.  net. 
ONLY  A  FEW  COPIES  EEMAIN  FOR  SALF. 

For  List  of  other  Works  by  Capt.  H(y:s  see  Catalogue,  post  free  on 
applicalicn. 

W.  TH ACKER  &  CO.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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MESSRS.   BELL'S   EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  THE  EXAMINATIONS  OF  1897. 

Including  Cambridge  Local,  Higher  Local,  Oxford  Local,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examination  Board,  London  Matriculation, 

Intermediate,  and  B.A.  Examinations. 


LATIN. 

Csesar— De  Bello  Gallico.    Edited  by  George  Long,  M.A. 

Completers.  Books  I. -III.,  is.  6d.  Books  IV.  and  V.,  is.  6d.  Books  VI. 
and  VII.,  is.  6d. 

Csesar— De  BellO  GalliCO.  Book  VII.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Excursus,  and  Tables  of  Idioms,  by  Rev.  W.  Cookworthy  ComptON,  M.A., 
Headmaster  of  Dover  College.  With  Illustrations  from  Sketches  made  on 
the  spots  represented,  and  Drawings  of  the  Fortifications,  &c,  Maps,  and 
Plans.    2nd  Edition,  crown  8vo.  2S.  6d.  net. 

Horace.    Edited  by  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.    Complete,  3s.  6d. 

Or,  The  Odes,  2s.   Satires  and  Epistles,  2s. 
Livy.  —Books  I.-V.     With  English  Notes  by  J.  Prendeville. 

Revised  and  Re-edited  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A.    is.  6d.  each.    Book  VI. 

With  Notes,  Introduction,  &c,  by  E.  S.  Weymouth,  M.A.,  and  G.  F. 

Hamilton,  B.A.    as.  6d.    Books  XXI.  and  XXII.    By  Rev.  L.  D.  Dow- 

dall,  M.A.,  B.D.    2s.  each. 
PlautUS— Trinummus.    With  Notes,  Critical  and  Exegetical,  by 

Wilhelm  Wagner,  Ph.D.    6th  Edition,  post  8vo.  4s.  6d. 
Virgil.    Conington'S  Edition.    Abridged  by  Professor  Nettleship 

and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Shei'HARd,  D.C.L.    Nine  separate  volumes  as  follows, 

is.  6d.  each  : — 

Bucolics— Georgics,  I.  and  II.  -Georgies,  III.  and  IV.— .ffineid, 
I.  and  Il.-^neid,  III.  and  IV.-^neid,  V.  and  VI.-iEneid,  VII. 
and  VIII.-jEneid,  IX.  and  X.-Mneid,  XI.  and  XII. 

Virgil.— Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  iEneid,  Books  I.  to  IV. 

4s.  6d.    .ffineid,  Books  V.-XII.    4s.  6d. 

GREEK. 

jEschylus— Agamemnon,  Choephorce,  Eumenides,  Persse, 

Prometheus  Vinctus,  Septem  contra  Thebas.  Edited  by  F.  A. 
Palev,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  each  is.  6d. 

Euripides.— Ion  (2s.),  Aleestis,  Andromache,  Bacehae, 

Hecuba,  Hercules  Furens,  Hippolytus,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris, 
Medea,  Phcenissae,  Troades,  Supplices,  Orestes.  By  F.  A.  Paley, 
LL.D.    Each  is.  6d. 

Sophocles— Antigone,  Eleetra,  ffidipus  Coloneus,  ffidipus 

Tyrannus,  Ajax.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  LL.D.   Each  is.  6d.  Philoctetes, 
Trachiniae.  2s.  6d.  each. 
Xenophon— Anabasis.    Macmichaei/s  Edition.    Revised  by  J. 

E.  Melhuish.  Book  I.,  is.  6d.  Books  II.  and  III.,  is.  6d.  Book  IV., 
is.  6d.    Book  V.,  is.  6d.    Book  VI.,  is.  6d.    Book  VII.,  is.  6d. ' 

Xenophon— Cyropsedia.  Book  I.   By  G.  M.  Gorham,  m.a., 

late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,    is.  6d. 

'-'a*  Translation  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  5s. 

ENGLISH. 

SCOtt'S  Lady  Of  the  Lake.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Woodward,  Assistant  Master  at  Christ's  Hospital. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

***  Also  the  Six  Cantos  separately,  sewed,  8d.  each. 

Notes  on  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Notes,  Introduction,  Appendix  of  Grammatical  Peculiarities,  &c.  &c.  By  T. 
Duff  Barnett,  B.A.  is. 

Notes  on  Shakespeare's  King  Lear.   By  T.  Duff  Barnett, 

B.A.  is. 

Notes  on  Shakespeare's  Henry  V.  By  T.  Duff  Barnett, 

B.A.  is. 

Notes  on  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.    By  T.  Duff  Barnett, 

B.A.  is. 

Notes  on  Shakespeare's  Tempest.    By  T.  Duff  Barnett, 

B.A.  is. 

Notes  on  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.    By  T.  Duff  Barnett, 

B.A.  is. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  H.  G.  Keene, 

M.A.,  CLE.    3s.  6d.    Also  Cantos  III.  and  IV.  separately.    Sewed,  is.  9d. 

Ten  Brink's  History  of  English  Literature.   Vol.  I.,  Early 

English  Literature  (to  Wyclif).  Translated  by  Horace  M.  Kennedy.  3s.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  (Wyclif,  Chaucer,  Earliest  Drama,  Renaissance.)    Translated  by 

W.  Clarke  Robinson,  Ph.D.    3s.  6d. 
Vol.  III.   (Lancaster  and  York,  Renaissance  up  to  the  death  of  Surrey.) 

Edited  by  Dr.  Alois  Brandl.    Translated  by  L.  Dora  Smith.    3s.  6d. 

Chaucer's  Minor  Poems  (A  Selection).  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  J.  B.  Bilderbeck,  B.A.    2s.  6d. 

Gray.  With  Memoir,  Notes,,  and  Bibliography,  by  J.  Bradshaw, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  Portrait.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Handbooks  of  English  Literature.   Edited  by  Prof.  J.  W. 

Hales,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Age  of  Pope.    By  John  Dennis. 
The  Age  of  Dryden.    By  Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  LL.D. 
The  Age  of  Wordsworth.  By  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford,  Litt.D. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 
Schiller— Maria  Stuart.   Edited  by  v.  Kastner,  b.  es  L., 

Lecturer  on  French  Language  and  Literature  at  Victoria  University,  Man- 
chester.   3rd  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Gombert's  French  Drama.  Edited  by  F.  E.  A.  Gasc.  6d.  each. 

Moliere — Le  Misanthrope,  L'Avare,  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  Le 

Tartufe,   Le  Malade   Imaginaire,  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  Les  Fourberies 
de  Scapin,  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  L'Ecole  des  Femmes,  L'Ecole  des 
Maris,  Le  M^decin  malgre  lui. 
Racine — La   Thebai'de,    Andromaque,    Les    Plaideurs,  Iphigenie, 
Britannicus,  Phedre,  Esther,  Athalie. 

A  Handbook  of  German  Literature.   By  Mary  E.  Phillips, 

LL.A.  Revised,  with  an  Introduction  by  A.  Weiss,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ger- 
man at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Kluge's  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  German  Language. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  F.  Davis,  D.Lit.    Small  4W.  7s.  6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic  for  Schools.    By  C.  Pendlebury,  M.A.,  Senior 

Mathematical  Master  at  St.  Paul's  School.  9th  Edition,  with  or  without 
Answers,  4s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Parts,  with  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Part  II.  contains  the  Commercial  Arithmetic.    KEY  to  Part  II.  7s.  Cd.  net. 

Examples  in  Arithmetic.     By  C.  Pendlebury,  M.A.  9th 

Edition,  with  or  without  Answers.  3s.    Or  in  Two  Parts,  is.  6d.  and  2s. 

Arithmetic.    By  the  Rev.  C.  Elsee,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical 

Master  at  Rugby  School.    14th  Edition,  3s.  6d. 
Euclid,    Books   I.-VI.  and  part  of  Book  XI.      By  Horace 

Deighton,  M.A. ,  Head  Master  of  Harrison  College,  Barbados.  Revised 
Edition,  4s.  6d.  Or  Books  I.-IV.,  3s.  ;  B^oks  V.-end,  2s.  6d.  Also  in 
Parts:— Book  I.,  is.;  Books  I.  and  II.,  is.  6d.  ;  Books  I. -III.,  2s.  6d.  ; 
Books  III.  and  IV.,  is.  6d.    KEY,  5s. 

Elementary  Trigonometry.   By  C.  Pendlebury,  M.A.  2nd 

Edition,  4s.  6d. 

Algebra  :  a   Progressive  Course  of  Examples.    By  the  Rev.  W. 

F.  Macmichael  and  R.  Prowde  Smith,  M.A.  5th  Edition,  3s.  6d. 
With  Answers,  4s.  6d. 
Algebra.  Choice  and  Chance.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Per- 
mutations, Combinations,  and  Probability,  with  640  Exercises  and  Answers. 
By  W.  A.  Whitworth,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St-  John's  College,  Cambridge.  4th 
Edition,  6s. 

Exercises  on  Euclid  and  in  Modern  Geometry.  By 

J.  McDowell,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.    4th  Edition,  Revised,  6s. 

Elementary  Mensuration.    By  B.  T.  Moore,  m.a.,  formerly 

Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.    2nd  Edition,  Revised,  3s.  6d. 

Elementary  Trigonometry.   By  J.  M.  Dyer,  m.a.  (Senior 

Mathematical  Scholar  at  Oxford),  and  Rev.  R.  H.  Whitcombe,  Assistant. 

Masters  at  Eton  College.    2nd  Edition,  Revised,  4-..  fid. 

Introduction  to  Plane  Trigonometry.   By  the  Rev.  T.  G. 

Vyvyan,  M.A..  Senior  Mathematical  Master  of  Charterhouse.    3rd  Edition, 

Revised  and  Augmented,  3s.  6d. 

Analytical  Geometry  for  Schools.   By  T.  G.  Vyvyan.  6th 

Edition,  4s.  6d. 

Analytical  Geometry  for  Beginners.  Part  I.  The  Straight 

Line  and  Circle.    By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

Conic  Sections  treated  Geometrically.   By  W.  1 1.  Besant, 

M.A.,  Sc.D.    9th  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

The  Elementary  Geometry  of  Conies.    By  C.  Taylor, 

D.D.,  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    7th  Edition,  Revised,  4s.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry.    By  w.  S. 

Ai.dis,  M.A.    4th  Edition,  Revised,  6s. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Geometrical  Optics.  By  W.  S. 

Ai.dis,  M.A.    4th  Edition,  4s. 

An  Introductory  Treatise  on  Rigid  Dynamics.   By  W.  S. 

Aldis,  M.A.  4s. 

Elementary  Dynamics,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

l'y  William  Garnett,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, late  Principal  of  the  College  of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,    -th  Edition,  Revised,  6s. 

A  Treatise  on  Dynamics.   By  W.  H.  Besant,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 

2nd  Edition,  Revised,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Heat.  By  William  Garnett, 

M.A.,  D.C.L.    6th  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  4=.  6d. 

Elementary  Hydrostatics,  with  Chapters  on  the  Motions  of 

Fluids  and  on  Sound.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. ,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    16th  Edition,  4s.  6d.    KEY,  5s.  net. 

A  Treatise  on  Hydromechanics.    By  W.  H.  Besant, 

Sc.D.    Part  II.  Hydrostatics.   5th  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  5s. 

The  Elements  of  Applied  Mathematics,  including  Kinetics, 

Statics,  and  Hydrostatics.  By  C.  M.  Jessop,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Clare 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  in  the  Durham  College  of 
Science,  Newcastle.    4s.  6d. 

The  Theory  of  Numbers.   Part  I.   By  G.  B.  Mathews,  m.a., 

Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  Piofessor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  College  of  North  Wales.    8vo.  12s. 

A  Treatise  on  Physical  Optics.    By  A.  B.  Basset,  M.a, 

F.R.S.    8vo.  16s. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Hydrodynamics  and  Sound. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  A.  B.  Basset, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.    7s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Hydrodynamics.    Ey  A.  B.  Basset,  M.a., 

F.R.S.    With  numerous  Examples.    Vol.  I.  10s.  6d.  ;  Vol.  II.  12s.  6d. 

Mathematical  Examples  :  a  Collection  of  Examples  in  Pure  and 
Mixed  Mathematics,  with  Answers,  &c.     By  J.  M.  Dyer,  M.A.,  and  R. 

Prowde  Smith,  M.A.  6s. 

Examples  and   Examination  Papers  in  Elementary 

Physics.    By  W.  Gallatly,  M.A.  4s. 

Pure  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  :  a  Compendium 

of  Facts  and  Formula;  in.  By  G.  S.  Smalley,  F.R.A.S.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  J.  McDowell,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  2s. 

Examination  Papers  in  Trigonometry.   By  G.  H.  Ward, 

M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul's  School. •  2s.  6d.  KEY.5s.net. 

Examination  Papers  in  Book-keeping.   Compiled  by  John 

T.  Medhurst,  A.K.C.,  F.S.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Accountants  and 
Auditors,  and  Lecturer  at  the  City  of  London  College.    ;nd  Edition,  3s.  - 

Examination  Papers  in  Arithmetic.    By  C.  Pendlebury, 

M.A.    3rd  Edition,  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.    KEY,  5s.  net. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 
The  Student's  Manual  of  Psychology  and  Ethics.  By 

F.  Ryland,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Specially 
adapted  for  London  Examinations.  5th  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
With  List  of  Books  lor  Students  and  Examination  Papers.  3s.  6d. 
EthiCS  :  an  Introductory  Manual  for  the  ;  se  of  University  Students. 
By  F.  Ryland,  M.A.  With  an  Appendix  containing  Lists  of  Books  recom- 
mended, and  Examination  Questions.    3s.  fd. 

Logic:  an  Introductory  Manual.    By  F,  Ryland,  M.A.    4s.  6d. 
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CHAPMAN    &    HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS 

FOR   SCHOOLS,    COLLEGES,    AND    ART  CLASSES. 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

1  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING.  by  Wilfrid  J. 
Lineham,  M.I.Mech.E.,  Head  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company's  Institute,  New  Cross.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

.  TREATISE  ON  HYDRAULICS.  Designed  as  a  Text  book  for  Technical 
Schools  and  for  the  use  of  Engineers.  By  Professor  Mansfield  Merriman, 
Lehigh  University.    Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.  17s.  net. 

HE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURVEYING.  Designed  for  the  use  of 
Surveyors  and  Engineers  generally,  but  especially  for  the  use  of  Students  in 
Engineering.  By  J.  K.  Johnson-.  C.E.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  150 
Engravings,  with  Folding  Maps,  Tables,  &c.  &c.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised 
Svo.  17s.  net. 

.  TEXT-BOOK  ON  ROOFS  AND  BRIDGES.    By  Professor  Mansfield 

Merrim  an  and  others.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  ios.  6d.  net  each  ;  Part  III.,  21s.  net. 
IVIL  ENGINEER'S  POCKET-BOOK  of  Mensuration,  Trigonometry.  Surveying, 

Hydraulics,  Hydrostatics,  &c.  Sc.     By  J.  C.  Trautwine,  C.E.  121110. 

morocco  flaps,  gilt  edges.    47th  Thousand.    21s.  net. 
'RACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOUNDATIONS.    By  W.  M.  Patton,  C.E. 

21  full-page  Plates,  Illustrated,  400  pp.    Svo.  21s.  net. 
.  TREATISE   ON   CIVIL   ENGINEERING.     By  \V.  M.  Patton,  C.E. 

51s.  6d.  net. 

HE  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MASONRY  DAMS  :  givine  the 
Method  employed  in  Determining  the  Profile  of  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam. 
By  E.  Wegmann,  Tun.  70  Plates  showing  some  Dams.  Third  Edition, 
revised.    4to.  21s.  net. 

[ATERIALS  OF  ENGINEERING  :  a  work  des'gned  for  Engineers.  Students, 
and  Artisans  in  Wood,  Metal,  and  Stone.  By  Prof.  Robert  H.  Thurston. 
Well  Illustrated.    In  Three  Parts,  3s.  6d.  net  ;  15s.  net ;  ios.  6d.  net. 

ONSTRUCTIVE  STEAM-ENGINEERING  :  a  Descriptive  Treatise  on  Construc- 
tive Steam-Engineering,  embracing  Engines,  Pumps,  and  Boilers.  By  Jay 
M.  Whitham,  M.E.,  C  E.  With  705  Illustrations,  many  full-page  and  22 
folding  Plates.    8vo.  42s.  net. 

TEAM-ENGINE  DESIGN.  Fcr  the  use  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Students,  and 
Draughtsmen.  By  Prof.  J.  M.  Whitham.  Numerous  Illustrations  Second 
Edition.    Svo.  25s.  net. 

ALVE-GEARS  FOR  THE   STEAM-ENGINE.    By  Prof.  C.  H.  Peabody, 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.    Svo.  ios.  6d.  net. 
MANUAL  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE.    By  Professor  Robert  H.  Thurston. 
In  Two  Parts,  31s.  6d.  net  each. 

'ECHANICAL  ENGINEER'S  POCKET-BOOK :  a  Reference  Eook  of  Rules, 
Tables,  Data,  and  Formulae,  for  the  use  of  Engineers,  Mechanics,  and 
Students.  Ey  Wm.  Kent,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Consulting  Engineer.  i2mo. 
morocco  flap,  21s.  net. 

MINERALOGY  AND  MINING. 

HE  VENTILATION  OF  MINES.  Designed  for  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges, 
and  for  Practical  Mining  Men  in  their  study  of  the  subject.  By  J.  T.  Beard, 
C.E.,  E.M  ,  Secretary  of  the  State  Eoard  of  Examiners  for  Mine  Inspectors, 
Iowa.    i2mo.    ios.  6d.  net. 

ANUAL  OF  DETERMINATIVE  MINERALOGY.  With  an  Introduction  on 
Blow-pipe  Analysis  (constituting  the  Determinative  Part  of  Dana's  Minera- 
logy). By  Professor  Geo.  J.  Brush.  Thirteenth  Edition,  translated  into 
the  new  system.    8vo.  15s.net. 

ANA'S  NEW  "SYSTEM  OF  MINERALOGY."  Embodying  the  results  of 
the  last  twenty-four  years  of  active  progress.  Containing  more  than  half 
more  matter  than  the  former  edition  and  the  page  increased  one-fifth  in  s'ze. 
Not  merely  revised  but  entirely  rewritten.  Sixth  Edition,  1892.  1,425  Cuts. 
52s.  6d.  net. 

INERALS   AND    HOW  TO   STUDY  THEM  :   a  book  for  beginners  in 

Mineralogy.    By  E.  S.  Dana.    6s.  6d.  net. 
ANUAL    OF    MINERALOGY    AND    PETROGRAPHY  :  containing  the 

Elements  of  the  Science  of  Minerals  and  Rocks.    By  Jas.  D.  Dan  a,  LL.D. 
Eleventh  Edition.    With  numerous  Woodcuts,    iimo.  cloth.    8s.  6d. 
ANUAL  OF  MINING.    For  the  use  of  Mining  Engineers  and  Technical  Schools. 
By  Prof.  Magnus  C.  Iiilse.ng,  E.M.,  Ph.D.    Second  Edition,  with  Appen- 
dix.   8vo.  17s.  net. 

RACTICAL  MINE  VENTILATION.  For  the  use  of  Mining  Engineers- 
Students,  and  Practical  Men.  With  Plate;.  By  Eugene  B.  Wilson,  M.E. 
Fifth  Edition.    i6mo.  5s.  6d.  net. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

EY    TO  EXAMINATIONS   OF  SCIENCE  AND   ART  DEPARTMENT. 

Subject  III.  — BUILDING    CONSTRUCTION.     By  Henry  Adams, 
M.Inst. C.E. ,  M.Inst.M.E.,  &c,  Professor  of  Engineering  at  the  City  of 
London  College.    Crown  Svo.  4s. 
JILDINGS  AND  STRUCTURES  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS  :  a  Reference 
Book  for  Railroad  Managers,  Superintendents,  Master  Mechanics,  Engineers, 
Architects,  and    Students.    By  W.  G.  Berg,  C.E.,   Principal  Assistant 
Engineer,  I^higli  Valley  Railroad.    4to.  cloth,  700  Illustrations,  31s.  6d.  net. 
1CHITECTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL,  and  its  Application  in  the  Construc- 
tion of  Buildings.    By  Wm.  H.  Birkmire.    Fully  Illustrated  from  original 
Designs.    Third  Edition.    Svo.  15s.  net. 
CELETON  CONSTRUCTION   IN   BUILDINGS.    By  Wm.  H.  Birkmire. 

Fully  Illustrated  with  engravings  from  Practical  Examples  of  High  Buildings. 
 8vo.  12s.  6V1.  net. 

IMPOUND  RIVETED  GIRDERS  AS  APPLIED  IN  BUILDINGS.  Ey  Wm.  H. 

Birkmire.    Svo.  8s.  6d.  net. 
BATING  AND  VENTILATION  OF  BUILDINGS  :  an  Elementary  Treatise. 

By  Professor  R01.LA  C.  Carpenter,  Cornell  University.    8vo.  12s.  fed.  net. 
IE  THEORY  OF  TRANSVERSE  STRAINS.    By  R.  G.  Hatfield.  Fully 

Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  8vo.2ii.net. 
!E  ARCHITECT'S  AND  BUILDER'S  POCKET-BOOK  OF  MENSURA- 
TION, GEOMETRY,  TRIGONOMETRY,  RULES,  TABLES,  AND 
FORMULAS,  relating  to  the  Strength  and  Stability  of  Foundations,  Walls, 
Buttresses,  Piers,  Arches,  Posts,  Ties,  Beams,  &c.  &c.  By  F.  E.  Kidder, 
C.E.,  Consulting  Architect.  Over  503  Engravings.  Eleventh  Edition, 
revised.  Morocco  flaps,  17s.  net. 
tCHITECTURE  FOR  GENERAL  READERS:  a  Short  Treatise  on  the 
Principles  and  Motives  of  Architectural  Design,  with  an  Historical  Sketch. 
By  H.  Hp. athcote  Statiiam,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  and 
Editor  of  The  fiuilder.  With  hundreds  of  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  8vo. 
IW.    Second  Edition. 


PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE.  A  School  Course  of  Practical  Exercises  in 
Elementary  Physics  (mainly  quantitative),  including  some  Fundamental 
Principles  in  Mechanics.  By  Arthur  Huddle,  Science  Demonstrator  to 
the  London  School  Board.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 
Crown  Svo.  5s. 

HANDBOOK  OF  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Comprising  the  "Intro- 
ductory Lessons  on  Quantitative  Analysis,"  with  additional  Chapters.  By 
T.  Mills,  F.R.A.S.,  and  Barker  North.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

HOME  WORK  IN  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  A  Series  of  Exercises,  with 
Examples.  By  A.  H.  Sexton,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.S.  Ed.,  Professor  of 
Metallurgy.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  is. 

PRACTICAL  'METALLURGY.  By  A.  R.  Gower,  of  the  Royal  School  o 
Mines.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  net. 

CHEMICAL  LECTURE  NOTES.  Containing  Notes  and  Observations  on  Topics 
that  often  give  the  Student  more  or  less  trouble.  By  Professor  P.  T.  Austen. 
T2mo.  6s.  6d.  net. 

QUANTITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  BY  ELECTROLYSIS.  According 
to  Original  Methods.  By  Dr.  Alexander  Classen.  Authorized  translation 
from  the  third  revised  and  enlarged  German  edition.    8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

CHEMICAL  REACTIONS.  Being  a  thorough  discussion  of  Chemical  Reactions 
which  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Qualitative  Analysis  and  General 
Elementary  Chemistry-  By  E.  Drechsel.    Third  Edition.  i2mo.  5s.  6d.  net. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  QUANTITATIVE  ASSAYING  WITH 
THE  BLOWPIPE.  Containing  also  Readily  Applied  Qualitative  Blow- 
pipe Tests.  For  the  Prospector,  Miner,  and  Assayer,  and  for  use  in  Colleges. 
By  E.  L.  Fletcher,  U.S.A.    nmo.  ss.  6d.  net. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING.  By  H.  Van  F.  Furman.  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  Olof  Hammar- 
sten.  Authorised  Translation  from  the  second  Swedish  Edition,  and  from  the 
Author's  enlarged  and  revised  German  Edition.    8vo.  17s.  net. 

NOTES  ON  ASSAYING  AND  ASSAY  SCHEMES.  By  P.  De  Peyster 
Ricketts,  E.M. ,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Assaying  in  the  School  of  Mines, 
Columbia  College,  N.Y.  Containing  also  Rules  for  the  Examination  of 
Mines,  &e.    Fifteenth  Edition     8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

CYANIDE  PROCESSES  FOR  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES.  By  E.  B. 
Wilson,  E.M.    i2mo.  6s.  6d.  ntt. 

GEOMETRY    AND  MATHEMATICS. 

HIGHER  MATHEMATICS.  A  Text-book  for  Classical  and  Engineering  Col- 
leges. Edited  by  Mansfield  Merriman  and  Robert  S.  Woodward. 
8vo.  21s.  net. 

PRACTICAL  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY.  A  Key  to  the  Examina- 
tions of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  By  Henry  Angel,  Lecturer  on 
Geometrv  at  the  Birkbeck  Institute,  &c.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  IN  THE  THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS.  For 
the  Junior  Year  in  Colleges.  By  C.  H.  Chapman.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.    i2mo.  6s.  6d.  net. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 
Founded  on  the  Method  of  Rates  or  Fluxions.  By  W.  W.  Johnson,  Prof. 
U.S.  Naval  Academy.  With  the  co-operation  of  Prof.  J.  M.  Rice,  of  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  and  companion  book  to  Rice  and  JohnsDn's  "  Abridged 
Differential  Calculus."    i2mo.  6s.  6d.  net. 

ELEMENTS  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  With  application  to  Iso- 
metrical  Drawing  and  Cavalier  Projection.  By  C.  W.  MacCord,  A.M.Sc.D. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS. 

Founded  on  the  Method  of  Rates  or  Fluxions,  with  numerous  illustrated 
examples.  By  Prof.  J.  M.  Rice,  Head  of  Department  of  Applied  Mathe- 
matics at  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  Prof.  W.  W.  Johnson,  St.  John's 
College,  Annapolis,  Md.    Fifth  Edition,  revised.    8vo.  15s.  net. 

ART  AND  APPLIED  ART. 

MODEL  DRAWING  AND  SHADING  FROM  CASTS.  By  T.  C.  Barfield, 
Art  Master,  Hinckley  Grammar  School.  A  Complete  Guide  to  the 
Elementary  and  Advanced  Examinations  in  these  subjects.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

WOOD  CARVING.  By  Jos.  Phillips,  Instructor  to  the  Annual  Holiday  Course 
for  Teachers  at  Ambleside,  and  various  classes  in  the  counties  of  Cheshire, 
Cumberland,  and  Notts.  A  carefully  graduated  and  Educational  Course  of 
Wood  Carving,  specially  adapted  for  Schools  and  Technical  Classes.  With 
13  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

15  Full-size  Shaded  Working  Drawings,  5s.  Full-size  Casts  from  Original 
Carved  Models,  Set  A  of  7,  17s.  6d.  net ;  Set  B  of  5,  15s.  net,  packed  in 
case. 

A  BOOK  OF  STUDIES  IN  PLANT-FORM.    With  some  Suggestions  for  their 

Application  to  Design.    By  W.  Midgley  and  A.  E.  V.  Lilley.  Containing 

nearly  200  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo.  4s. 
FIGURE  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION.    Being  a  number  of  Hints  for  the 

Student  and  Designer  upon  the  Treatment  of  the  Human  Figure     By  G. 

Hatton,  Head  Master  Art  School,  Durham  College  of  Science.    With  500 

Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.  9s. 
ELEMENTARY  DESIGN  :  being  a  Theoretical  and  Practical  Introduction  in  the 

Art  of  Decoration.    By  R.  G.  Hatton,  Durham  College  of  Science.  With 

t  10  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  DESIGN.     An  Advanced  Text-book  on 

Decorative  Art.    By  F.   G.  Jackson.     With  700  Illustrations.  Large 

crown  Svo.  qs. 

DECORATIVE  DESIGN.  An  Elementary  Text-book  of  Principles  and  Practice. 
By  F.  G.  Jackson.  Fully  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo. 
Price  7s.  6d. 

SCIOGRAPHY,  OR  PARALLEL  AND  RADIAL  PROJECTION  OF  SHADOWS. 

Being  a  Course  of  Exercises  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Architectural  and 
Engineering  Drawing.  By  R.Pratt.  With  numerous  Plates.  Oblong  4to. 
Price  7s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  ART  TEACHING.    By  Edward  R.  Taylor.    With  over  600 

Diagrams  and  Examples.    Second  Edition.    8vo.    ios.  6d. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  ORNAMENT.    By  James  Ward.   Edited  by  G.  Aitchison, 

R.A.    Fully  Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.    New  Edition  in  the  Press. 
V/OOD  CARVING  IN  PRACTICE  AND  THEORY.    By  F.  L.  Schauermann. 

With  124  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  5s. 
PROJECTION  OF  SHADOWS.    By  R.  Campbell  Puckett,  Ph.D.  Third 

Edition.    Illustrated.    8vo.  6s. 
THE  HORSE.    By  Cecil  Brown.    The  work  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  shows 

the  horse  as  he  really  is,  not  as  he  is  too  often  represented  in  conventional  art. 

The  work  will  be  invaluable  to  every  artist  and  to  every  horse  lover.  In 

Eight  Parts.    2s.  6d.  each. 


UOTICE. 

All  the  alxA-c  books  can  be  inspecte  1  in  the  Show  Room  on  Messrs.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  premises,  together  with  a  yast  assortment  of 
MECHANICAL  AND  OTHER  MODELS,  VASES,  DIAGRAMS  AND  DRAWING  BOOKS,  AND  CARDS. 

Full  Illustrated  Catalogues,  containing  lists  of  above,  will  be  forwarded  on  Application. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  ii  HENRIETTA  STREET,  W.C. 
'Sole  Agents  for  the  Scientific  Publications  of  Messrs.  WILEY  &  SONS',  of  New  York.) 
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Baker,  M.A.    3s.  6d. 

A  Synoptical  Geography  of  the  World.  A  Concise 

Handbook  for  Examinations,  and  for  general  reference.  With  a  comp!ele 
series  of  Maps.  is. 

Man  On  the  Earth.     A  Course  in  Geography.  By 

Lionel  W.  Lyde,  M.  A.    Fu  ly  Illustrated.  2s. 

The  Beginner's  English.  By  David  Campbell,  is. 
Lower  English.    An  Outline  for  Intermediate  Classes. 

By  David  Campbell,  is. 

Higher  English.    An  Outline  of  English  Language 

and  Literature  for  Higher  Classes.    By  David  Campbell,    is.  (d. 


CLASSICS. 
Caesar's  Gallic  War.   Books  I.,  II.,  V.  and  VI. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies,  by  John 
Brown,  B.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  With  Coloured  Map,  Pictorial 
Illustrations  and  Plans  of  Battles,    is.  6d.  each. 

Latin  Unseens.    In  Prose  and  Verse.    Junior  Section, 

3d.;  Senior  Section,  6d. 

Latin  Stories.    Short  Selections  from  the  best  Prose 

Authors.    Editel,  with  Note;,  &c,  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  is. 

Hints  and  Helps  in  Continuous  La»ia  Prose.  By 

W.  C.  Flamstead  Walters,  M.A.    2s.    Key,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Greek  Unseens.    In  Prose  and  Verse.    Junior  Section. 

Selected  by  A.  C.  Liddell,  M.A.  46. 


FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

French  Unseens  for  Upper  Forms.  Selected  by  E. 

Pellissier,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

A  First  French  Course.    Bv  J.  J.  Beuzemaker,  B.A. 

is.  6d. 

A  Second  French  Course.    By  J.  J.  Bei-zemaker, 

B.A.    2S.  6d. 

A  First  German   Course.     By  A.  R.  Lechxer. 

is.  6d. 

A  Second  German  Course.   By  H.  Baumann,  M.A. 

2S.  id. 

German  Stories.  By  Mrs.  De  Saumarez  Brock,  is. 
German    Unseens.      Passages  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Junior  Section.    Selected  by  D.  S.  Ren.naro,  B  A.  ^d. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry.  With  Notes,  Ex- 
amples, and  Exercises.  Arranged  by  A.  E.  Layng,  M.A.  Books  I. — VI., 
with  XI..  and  Appendix;  and  a  wide  Selection  of  Examination  Papers. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

Layng's  Arithmetic.    By  A.  E.  Layng,  M.A.  In  Two 

Parts.  Part  I.  now  ready,  extending  to  Decimals  and  the  Unitary  Method. 
Price  2S.  6d.  with  or  without  Answers. 

Preliminary  Algebra.  By  R.  Wvke  Bayliss,  B.A.  is. 
Algebra.   Up  to  and  including'  Progressions  and  Scales 

of  Notation.    By  J.  G.  Kerr,  B.A.    2s.  6d. 


SCIENCE. 
Theoretical  Mathematics.    By  R.  H.  Pixkerton, 

B.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  2s. 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics.  By  R.  H.  Pixkerton, 

B.  A.    Fully  Illustrated.    4s.  6d. 

Heat,  and  the  Principles  of  Thermodynamics.  By 

C.  H.  Draper,  D.Sc,  B.A.    With  many  Illustrations.    4s.  6d. 

Light,  Heat,  and  Sound.    By  Charles  H.  Draper, 

D.  Sc.  25. 

Elementary  Botany.    By  Joseph   W.  Oliver,  LeC- 
toreT  on  Botany  and  Geology  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute.  2s. 

The  Student's  Introductory  Handbook  of  Sys- 
tematic Botany.    By  Joseph  W.  Oliver.    Illustrated.   4s.  6d. 

Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry  :  Theoretical  and 

Practical.  With  Examples  in  Chemical  Arithmetic.  By  Humboldt 
Sextow,  F.R.S.E.    Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    2s.  6d. 


WLACKIE  4V  SO.V'.(>  Catalogue  nf  Educational  Hooks,  post  free  on  a/'plication. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  50  Old  Bailey. 


MURRAY'S 

University  Extension  Manuals. 

Edited  by  Professor  KNIGHT,  of  St.  Andrew's  University. 


THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS  ARE  NOW  READY: 

The  Study  of  Animal  Life.    By  J.  Arthur  Thomson, 

Lecturer  on  Zoology,  School  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh,  Joint  Author  of  the 
"  Evolution  of  Sex,"  Author  of  "  Outlines  of  Zoology."  With  many  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.  5s. 

The  Realm  Of  Nature  :  a  Manual  of  Physiography.  By 

Dr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  Librarian  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
With  19  Coloured  Maps  ana  68  Illustrations.    (350  pp.)    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

An  Introduction  to  Modern  Geology.    By  R.  D. 

Roberts.    With  Coloured  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

The  Elements  of  Ethics.   By  John  H.  Muirhead, 

Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Lecturer  on  Moral  Science,  Royal  Holloway  College, 
Examiner  in  Philosophy  to  the  University  of  Glasgow.    Crown  8vo.  3s. 

Logic,   Inductive  and  Deductive.     By  William 

M  into,  late  Professor  of  Logic  and  Literature,  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Fine  Arts.  By  Processor  Baldwin  Brown,  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  French  Revolution.    By  C.  E.  Mallet,  Balliol 

College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Rise  of  the  British  Dominion  in  India.   By  Sir 

Alfred  Lyall,  K.C.S.I.,  G.C.B.  With  Coloured  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

English  Colonization  and  Empire.  By  A.  Caldecott, 

Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Coloured  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Money.   By  W.  Cunningham, 

D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Economic  Science, 
King's  College,  London.    Crown  8vo.  3s. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful.   Parts  I.  and  II. 

By  Professor  Knight,  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  (each 
Part). 

The  Physiology  of  the  Senses.  By  John  McKendrick, 

Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  and  Dr.  Snodgrass, 
Physiological  Laboratory,  Glasgow.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Outlines  of  English  Literature.  By  William  Renton. 

With  Illustrative  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.  3?.  6J. 

French  Literature.  By  H.  G.  Keene,  Wadham  College 

Oxford  ;  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Calcutta.    Cro  .vn  8vo.  3s. 

Greece  in  the  Age  of  Pericles.  By  A.  J.  Grant,  King's 

College,  Cambridge,  and  Staff  Lecturer  in  History  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  3vo.  3s.  6d. 

Chapters  in  Modern  Botany.    By  Patrick  Geddes, 

.Professor  of  Botany,  University  College,  Dundee.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Jacobean  Poets.    By  Edmund  Gosse.   Crown  8vo. 

3s.  6d. 

The  English  Novel.    By  Professor  Walter  Raleigh, 

University  College,  Liverpool.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

History  of  Religion.    By  Allan  Menzies,  D.D.,  Pro- 

fessor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  University  of  St.  Andrews.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Latin  Literature.    By  J.  W.  Mackail,  formerly  Fellow 

of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Shakspere  and  his  Predecessors  in  the  English 

Drama.    By  F.  S.  Boas,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Elements  of  Psychology.  By  George  Croom  Robert- 
son, late  Grote  Professor,  University  College,  London.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Philosophy.  By  George  Croom  Robert- 
son, late  Grote  Professor,  University  College,  London.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
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THE  HUMANITARIAN. 

Edited  by  VICTORIA  WOODHULL  MARTIN. 

JANUARY. 

HENRIK  IBSEN  (with  Portrait).    R.  H.  SHERARD. 

THE  FISH-HOUSE  WOMEN  OF  GREAT  GRIMSIIY.   Alice  Ravenhill. 
THE  QUESTION  OF  HOSPITAL  REFORM.  Hugh  Percy  Dunn,  F.R.C.S. 
MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE.    M.  E.  Browne. 
AMONGST  THE  UNWANTED.    C.  King. 
CHILD  INSURANCE.    F.  G.  Gardiner. 

THE  MORAL  EFFECT  OF  PANTOMIMES.    Rev.  Dr.  Hardern. 
THE  GARDEN  OP  EROS  :  an  Allegory.    Gerda  Grass. 
MENTAL  CLARIFICATION.    Mrs.  Helen  Wilmans. 
IBSEN'S  "  LITTLE  EYOLF." 

And  other  Articles  of  interest. 
Price  SIXPENCE. 


London:  HUTCHINSON  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 

CULLETON'S  HERALDIC  OFFICE, 

25  CRANBOURN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
Authentic  Information  respecting 

HERALDRY    AND  GENEALOGY 

(ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN). 


Pedigrees  compiled  from  Records. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  the  Month  of  November,  1896. 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Mining  Account  .. 
Sorting  and  Crushing  Account  . . 
Milling  Account  .. 
Maintenance  Account 
General  Charges  Account 
Retreatment — 

Working  Expenses,  Cyanide 


Cost  per  ton. 

£0  14    o"oo  .£3,187  13  9 

o    1  n'6o  446  11  3 

o    3    6*70  809    4  8 

o    1    6'70  358    2  11 

o   4    1*30  934   6  2 

o    4  0*70 


Written  off  for  Redemption  of  Main  Shaft  and  De- 
velopment 4,548  tons  at  9s.  6d.  per  ton  ..  .. 


Profit  for  month 


918 

13 

0 

£6,654 

II 

9 

2,160 

6 

0 

8,814 

'7 

9 

16,986 

2 

3 

£25,801    o  o 


REVENUE. 

MILL: 

Gold  won  4,276'95  oz.  70s.  (£3  5s.  iod.  per  ton)  ..  ..  £14,969  6  6 
CYANIDE : 

Gold  won  2,905'8o  oz.  70s.  (£2  4s.  8'6od.  per  ton)      ..        ..  10,170    6  o 

Plus  amount  received  in  excess  of  Book  entry  for  September 

and  October  Gold  (£0  2s.  ro'ood.  per  ton)   661    7  6 

£25,801    o  o 


FURTHER  EXPENDITURE.-(On  Capital  Account.) 

Building  Account  (Married  Quarters)         ..  £202    1  9 

Mill  Engine  Account      . .    46  19  5 

Compound  Account  (Addition)  . .        ..       ..       ..  390   o  7 

New  Compresser  Account    83  16  5 

Rock  Drill  Plant   61  10  o 

Wat«r  Service       . .                                  .  <       . .  070 


£784  IS  2 


THE  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  ABOVE  SHOWS  FOR 
4,548  TONS  MILLED. 
Income..       ..       ..       ..    £25,801   o   o  equal  to  £5  13    5*50  per  ton  milled. 

Working  Expenditure        ..         6,654  11    9        11  1    9    3  11 


19,146    8  3 

Less  Written  off  Redemption        2,160   6  o 


Balance  Net  Profits  . . 


£16,986    2  3 


£4    4  2'So 
o    9  6'oo 

£3  14  8-50 


FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager. 


"THE  JUMPERS "  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL  -     -  £100,000 

Johannesburg,  December  1896. 
Summary  of  Operations  for  the  month  of  November  1896 : — 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MONTH. 

£   s-  d- 

To  Cost,  Mining  and  Milling..   11, 334    5  o 

,,  Cyaniding     ..       ..       ..       ..    930   8  6 

,,  Plant  Account.  &c   856  18  4 

,,  Mine  Development  ..  ..       ••       ••  ..  1,376    2  7 

,,  Buildings,  &c.         ..       ..       ..       ..    478    6  1 

,,  Balance   2.942  17  1 

£17,918  17  5 
_  £    s.  d. 

By  Gold,  Concentrates  and  Tailings   ..       ..    17,918  17  5 

£17,918  17  5 

Driven  and  sunk  during  the  month  3344  ft. 

P.  C.  HAW,  Secretary. 
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T7ERREIRA    GOLD    MINING     COMPANY,  Limited. 

-*-  DIVIDEND  No.  12. 

The  London  Agents  have  received  advice  to-day  from  the  Head  Office,  that  a 
DIVIDEND  of  150%  (One  Hundred  and  Fifty  per  cent.)  has  been  declared  payable 
to  all  Shareholders  registered  at  the  close  of  business  at  One  o'clock  on  Saturday 
the  9th  January,  1897,  and  to  the  holders  of  COUPON  No.  5  attached  to  SHARE 
WARRANTS  to  BEARER. 

The  Transfer  Registers  will  be  Closed  from  the  nth  to  16th  January,  both  days 
inclusive.  The  Dividend  Warrants  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival 
at  Johannesburg  of  the  return  of  Transfers  lodged  for  registration  at  the  London 
Offices  of  the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.,  up  to  the  closing  of 
the  books. 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
December  22,  1896. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

"The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

A      Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .... 


£25,000,000. 


LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  £9,087,152. 

FIRE.  —  LIFE.  —  ENDOWMENTS.  —  ANNUITIES. 

Fire  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 
LIFE  BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 
Policy-Holders  incur  no  Liability  of  Partnership,  and  may  so  insure  as  to  Participate 
in  NINE-TENTHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  of  their  class. 
EQUITABLE  RATES.    MODERATE  EXPENSES. 
Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

"  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

„  fF.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices  : 

managers  ..  J  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO  J    Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

p    and  O.  MAIL   STEAMERS   FROM  LONDON  TO 

±  '        GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   ERINDISI,  EGYPT,) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  \  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   ) 

CALCUTTA,    MADRAS,    COLOMBO,     AUSTRALIA,  I  rnrtr,;jt,, 

NEW   ZEALAND,  and  TASMANIA  .)  every  fortnight. 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

WM.  &  GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

NEW  DESIGNS  OF 

CORTLAND 

FINE  AMERICAN 
SLEIGHS  AND  CARRIAGES. 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  FOR 

SPEED,  COMFORT, 
Luxurious  Upholstering,  and  Excellent  Finish. 

INSPECT  AND  TRY  OUR  LATEST  DESIGNS  OF 

AMERICAN  BUCCIES,  OPEN  AND  CLOSED  CARRIAGES, 
CICS,  PONY  AND  TROTTING  CARTS. 

Carriages  specially  adapted  for  Home,  Indian  &  Colonial  Uses. 

Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  and  all  information  post  free  from  the  sole  Makers: 

CORTLAND  WAGON  CO. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON.  W.C. 

SPA,   BELGIUM  (12  hours  from  London). 
■^yiNTER  and  SUMMER  SEASON.    Casino  always  open. 

Finest  Iron  Waters  in  existence.  Certain  cure  for  Anaemia  and  Weakness. 
Sheltered  situation.  Good  sport. — For  details  address  Secretary  General, 
Casino,  Spa. 
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WESTPHALITE. 


In  pursuance  of  Section  6  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1896,  an  order  by  the 
rlome  Secretary,  dated  19  December,  1896,  has  been  issued  which  absolutely  prohibits 
:he  use  of  various  explosives,  including  gunpowder,  in  all  unsafe  coal  mines  and  in  such  as 
ire  not  wet  throughout. 

Eight  explosives  out  of  the  many  now  in  use  are  permitted  ;  of  these  WESTPHALITE 
s  at  once  the  cheapest  and  safest.  WESTPHALITE  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  as 
witness  the  following  extracts  from  two  of  the  numerous  reports  given  by  well-known 
luthorities. 

I 

Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge,  Colliery  Proprietor,  M.P.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  in  Report  dated 
:3  March,  1896,  says  : — 

"WESTPHALITE  did  not  cause  any  explosion  when  fired  into  Coal  Dust,  or  Coal  Dust  and  Coal  Gas 
mixed,  whereas  the  other  Explosives  against  which  it  was  tested  failed  under  these  tests."  He 
adds  :  "  I  believe  that  if  this  explosive  had  been  in  use  at  the  Blackwall  Collieries,  in  Derbyshire, 
where  a  recent  disastrous  explosion  took  place,  the  accident  would  have  been  averted  ;  and  I 
consider  that  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  colliery  explosions  of  the  past,  where  gunpowder  was  in 
use,  the  employment  of  such  an  explosive  as  '  WESTPHALITE  '  would  in  all  probability  have 
prevented  the  occurrence  of  such  accidents." 

Mr.  John  Knowles,  Manager  of  the  Pearson  and  Knowles  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
Limited,  reports,  under  date  19  September,  1896,  on  experiments  with  WESTPHALITE 
it  the  Company's  collieries  at  Ince,  near  Wigan  : — 

"  I  have  conducted  numerous  experiments  with  almost  all  the  so-called  safety  high  explosives  for  mining 
purposes,  in  the  testing  station  erected  near  the  Collieries  of  the  Pearson  and  Knowles  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  Limited,  and  I  find  WESTPHALITE  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results  with 
regard  to  safety  in  highly  explosive  mixtures  of  Coal  Dust  and  Gas.  I  have  also  compared  the 
results  of  WESTPHALITE  with  other  high  explosives — by  practical  tests  in  blasting  coal  in  various 
mines — and  find  that  WESTPHALITE  gives  the  best  results  in  producing  the  coal  in  a  good  round 
marketable  condition,  and  it  is  also  free  from  any  disagreeable  fumes." 

WESTPHALITE. 

A  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  the  sole  rights  of  manufacturing  and  dealing 
n  WESTPHALITE  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  Colonies,  and  Dependencies,  &c.  ; 
t  is  intended  to  offer  some  of  the  Shares  of  this  Company  for  public  subscription  at  an 
2arly  date. 

THE  COMPANY  WILL  SUPPLY  WESTPHALITE  AT  8d.  per  lb. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
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NOTES. 

THE  Eng-lish  custom  of  printing  in  newspapers  the 
unclean  details  of  divorce  and  libel  cases  excites 
astonishment  and  disgust  in  foreign  observers.  No 
German  or  Frenchman  will  admit  for  a  moment  our 
usual  plea  that  this  publicity  is  a  result  of  our  national 
love  of  free  speech  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  defend 
license  by  freedom.  It  would  be  easy  enough  for  the 
judge  to  signify  to  the  reporter  w  hat  part  of  the  evidence 
should,  in  his  opinion,  be  omitted  by  the  general  news- 
paper, thus  leaving  to  any  particular  journal  the  odium 
of  overstepping  the  bounds  of  good  taste.  "It  is  all 
your  hypocrisy,"  decides  the  French  critic,  offhand  : 
"  You  punish  the  publisher  of  Zola  with  imprisonment, 
though  his  books  are  works  of  art  and  dear,  and  though 
your  judges  have  decided,  with  peculiarly  English  pre- 
judice, that  dearness  is  a  mitigation  of  the  offence,  and 
yet  you  allow  penny  and  halfpenny  newspapers  to 
spread  broadcast  the  most  abominable  details." 

Let  us  try  to  understand  the  custom  before  judging 
it.  It  is  evident  that  the  demand  for  such  reading 
exists,  or  the  supply  would  not  be  so  large  as  it  is, 
and  this  fact  of  itself  explains  a  good  deal.  We  have 
banished  life  from  our  novels  and  from  our  plays,  which 
are  almost  without  exception  romantic  or  idealistic  ;  but 
the  desire  to  know  life  as  it  is,  is  upon  us,  and  we  make 
up  for  novels  such  as  "Sentimental  Tommy"  or 
"Under  the  Red  Robe"  by  columns  of  the  Scott- 
Russell  libel  case.  Consequently  our  artists  suffer  from 
restrictions  and  our  morals  suffer  from  examples  of 
pathological  vice  that  are  put  before  the  young  of  both 
sexes  as  if  they  were  ordinary  incidents  of  life. 

We  repeat,  the  public  is  curious  of  life  and  this 
curiosity  needs  sometimes  to  be  restrained  and  not 
gratified.  A  Parliamentary  Commission  is  about  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the 
Jameson  raid  and  into  the  administration  of  the  Char- 
tered Company  :  Mr.  Rhodes  is  already  on  his  way  to 
stand  his  trial,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  great  deal  of 
dirty  linen  will  be  washed  in  public.  Now,  the  dis- 
advantages of  this  procedure  are  formidable  and 
obvious,  while  its  possible  benefits  are  remote  and 
imaginary.  First  of  all,  such  an  inquiry  is  certain  in 
any  event  to  stir  up  racial  antagonism  which  should  be 
allowed  to  subside.  Secondly,  this  Commission  will 
either  agree  with  the  finding  of  the  Cape  Assembly  or  it 
will  disagree  with  it.  In  the  first  case  it  will  merely  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  valuable  energy,  and  in  the  second 
case  it  will  come  as  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  will  be  resented  by  both  the  Dutch  and 
English  settler^. 


For  these  and  other  similar  reasons  this  inquiry  is 
deprecated,  not  only  by  all  the  Englishmen  in  Cape 
Colony,  but  also  by  a  considerable  number  of  influential 
Dutchmen.  The  late  Attorney-General  at  Cape  Town, 
Mr.  Schreiner,  a  fair  representative  of  thinking  Dutch- 
men, does  not  want  this  inquiry,  and  Lord  Rosmead 
deplores  it.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  held?  We  hear 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  desires  it.  He  knows  all  the 
uses  of  advertisement,  and  believes  in  keeping 
himself  and  his  department  before  the  public.  But, 
after  all,  even  our  astute  Colonial  Secretary  has 
nothing  to  gain  by  it.  A  close  investigation  into 
the  events  of  January  1895  would  reveal  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  got  credit  for  the  energetic 
and  decisive  action  of  Lord  Rosmead  ;  and  if  Lord 
Rosmead  was  ill-informed  as  to  what  was  taking  place 
in  Mafeking  and  Pitsani  Pothlugo  in  December  1894, 
the  blame  must  be  put  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  trying 
to  do  in  Downing  Street  what  should  have  been  done 
in  Cape  Town.  Moreover — but  there  is  happily  no  need 
to  go  into  these  things  at  length.  The  Cape  Assembly 
has  considered  the  matter,  and  the  Home  Government 
has  nothing  to  do  but  accept  its  report  and  let  the  mud 
settle. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  understand 
how  Mr.  Balfour  came  to  speak  on  the  financial  rela- 
tions between  England  and  Ireland  as  he  spoke  at 
Manchester.  To  sneer  at  "the  whisky-drinking  Irish" 
is  a  poor  contribution  to  the  controversy  and  not  only 
unworthy  of  Mr.  Balfour  but  unlike  him.  Let  us  look 
into  this  matter  more  closely.  The  proper  member  of 
the  Cabinet  to  speak  on  this  subject  was  of  course 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  curiously  enough  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  though  he  addressed  a  meeting 
a  day  or  two  before  Mr.  Balfour,  said  nothing  about 
the  financial  relations  except  that  the  subject  should  be 
threshed  out  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Every  one 
who  knows  Mr.  Balfour's  loyalty  to  his  colleagues  will 
guess  from  these  facts  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  means  to  do  nothing  for  Ireland,  that  he 
will  stand  by  the  "Times,"  and  that  Mr.  Balfour  took 
it  upon  himself  to  defend  the  position  taken  up  by 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Mr.  Balfour  has  shown  such  chivalrous  generosity  to  a 
colleague. 

It  is  the  dark  horse  that  has  won  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Count  Muravieff,  the  new  Russian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  never  spoken  of  in  connexion  with 
the  appointment,  and  nothing  striking  is  recorded  of 
his  work  at  previous  posts  ;  but  in  Berlin,  where  he 
had  acted  for  a  considerable  time  as  First  Secretary  to 
the  Embassy,  the  news  of  his  promotion  from  Copen- 
hagen was  greeted  by  a  depression  on  the  Bourse.  It 
is  not  suggested  that,  the  new  Foreign  Minister  is 
personally  distinguished  by  hostility  to  Germany  or  the 
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Triple  Alliance  ;  but  his  choice  is  recognized  as  a 
further  sign  of  the  predominance  in  the  Tsar's  councils 
of  the  Dowager  Empress,  who  hates  and  distrusts 
Germany  with  the  intensity  of  a  highly  emotional 
woman  who  has  a  long  memory.  The  Danish  Royal 
Family  have  never  forgotten  the  high-handed  brutality 
with  which  Prussia  treated  the  little  kingdom  in  1864, 
and  the  fable  of  the  mouse  and  the  lion  is  often  spoken 
of  in  Copenhagen  with  a  reversed  application.  Berlin 
knows  this  well,  and  so  the  news  is  unwelcome  ;  but  it 
creates  elation  in  Paris  and  a  curiously  mixed  feeling  of 
relief  and  uneasiness  in  Vienna.  As  for  England,  we 
have  no  cause  for  much  emotion  either  way,  except 
that  the  Danish  Court  may  be  better  able  to  exert  its 
influence  in  the  direction  of  the  much-desired  under- 
standing between  Downing  Street  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  has  had  to  do  what  he  should 
have  done  six  weeks  ago,  and  he  has  done  it  with  a 
bad  grace.  To  hold  back  the  hand  of  Charity  from 
India  at  a  time  when  sentimental  considerations  would 
have  prompted  to  increased  liberality  and  to  permit  the 
issue  of  an  appeal  only  when  our  Christmas  bills  are 
coming  in  was  an  act  of  gross  official  stupidity,  who- 
ever is  to  blame  for  it.  The  plea  that  England  must  not 
move  until  everything  was  ready  in  India  was  an  absurd 
quibble,  for  if  the  money  was  not  wanted,  or  if  the 
machinery  was  not  ready,  surely  it  would  not  have 
seriously  embarrassed  the  Indian  Government  if  the 
sums  subscribed  had  been  earning  a  little  interest  in 
the  interval.  Moreover,  it  was  known  in  the  middle 
of  December  that  the  appeal  was  inevitable,  and  on 
the  20th  a  despatch  from  the  Viceroy  authorizing  it 
was  on  its  way  from  Calcutta.  The  contents  of  this 
despatch,  although  not  formally  received,  were  of 
course  made  known  to  the  Indian  Secretary  by  tele- 
graph, yet  until  well  on  in  January  he  continued  to 
repeat  his  parrot  phrase  that  he  must  wait  until  "he 
knew  the  wishes  of  the  Indian  Government." 

The  whole  matter  is  characteristic  of  a  peculiarly 
British  class  of  official  :  one  who,  owing  to  family 
influence,  is  pitchforked  into  Parliament  almost  before 
he  is  out  of  college,  and  who  rotates  for  the  rest  of 
his  natural  life  in  a  series  of  offices  so  long  as  his 
party  is  in  power.  "The  Hamiltons  "  were  for  various 
reasons  a  pet  aversion  of  poor  Lord  Randolph  ;  and 
those  who  were  in  Parliament  ten  years  ago  will  re- 
member a  scene  that  took  place  between  him  and  one 
of  the  much-promoted  family  in  the  lobby  one  night. 
Lord  George  never  had  a  scene  with  anybody,  he  is  too 
politic  and  good-natured  for  that,  but  he  utterly  lacks 
political  distinction  or  the  nerve  that  enables  the  head 
of  a  department  on  an  emergency  to  untie  the  knots 
of  red-tape  which  the  permanent  official  spends  his 
days  and  nights  in  tying.  To  take  two  very  different 
types :  either  Lord  Randolph  or  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  have  recognized  the  crisis,  and  would  have  had 
the  appeal  out  a  couple  of  months  ago. 

Once  more  our  compliments  to  the  "  Daily  Chronicle." 
It  did  one  of  the  best  strokes  of  journalistic  work  of 
recent  years  in  securing  before  even  New  York  or 
Washington  the  substance  of  the  Anglo-American 
Treaty  of  Arbitration.  If  it  could  only  get  over  what 
Matthew  Arnold  called  its  "  featherheadness  "  on  one 
or  two  topics,  it  would  be  a  model  penny  paper.  The 
Treaty  will,  we  do  not  doubt,  be  ratified  by  the  Senate 
Committee — a  body  which  is  occasionally  capable  of 
acts  of  egregious  folly,  but  which,  on  the  whole  and  in 
really  serious  matters,  recognizes  the  dignity  of  its 
position.  The  Republicans  naturally  do  not  wish  to 
put  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  Democratic  President  ; 
the  Democrats  hate  Mr.  Cleveland  as  the  cause  of  all 
their  woes,  and  the  Jingoes,  of  course,  hate  everybody  ; 
but  we  fancy  that,  after  perhaps  a  few  weeks'  delay, 
common  sense  will  prevail,  and  the  names  of  Mr.  Olney 
and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  will  go  down  with  honour  to 
a  posterity  that  might  otherwise  be  unaware  of  their 
existence. 

As  for  the  treaty  itself,  it  is  more  important  for  what  it 
means  than  for  what  it  does.  In  spite  of  what  happened 
a  year  ago,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  a  war 


could  ever  have  broken  out  between  the  two  countries, 
but  the  periodical  outbreaks  of  ill-temper,  recrimina- 
tion and  sword-waving  were  unworthy  of  two  great 
nations.  There  will  be  no  excuse  for  all  that  now, 
for  disputes  will  go  as  naturally  and  normally  before 
the  proper  tribunal  as  a  Canadian  Appeal  now  goes 
before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
There  will  continue  to  be  jealousies  and  rivalries  as 
there  are  between  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
or  between  Manitoba  and  Quebec  ;  but  the  fact  that 
under  no  circumstances  are  they  to  be  settled  by  a  resort 
to  blows  will  have  a  great  effect  in  keeping  down  the 
temptation.  This  of  course  is  all  subject  to  the  root 
fact  that  the  permanent  causes  that  tend  towards 
agreement  are  stronger  than  those  that  tend  towards 
discord.  When  the  opposite  is  the  case,  as  between 
Germany  and  France,  we  retain  the  opinion  that  an 
Arbitration  Treaty  would  not  be  worth  the  paper  it  was 
written  on. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  men  like  Archdeacon  Wilson, 
who  profess  a  strong  desire  to  preserve  voluntary,  or 
rather  denominational,  schools  (for  they  are  not  volun- 
tary), should  fail  to  see  that  their  "undenominational 
basis  "  absolutely  destroys  the  case  for  their  own  schools. 
Practice  has  proved,  as  theory  would  suggest,  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  Board  schools  can  admirably, 
and  in  large  towns  ideally,  fulfil  every  purpose  but  that 
of  definite  religious  teaching.  And  it  is  this  very 
definiteness  that  the  Archdeacon  would  take  away  ! 
Has  he  so  long  left  Clifton  as  to  forget  the  proverb 
"  propter  vitam  "  &c.  ?  If  he  has,  the  public  remember 
it  well,  and  will  draw  their  own  inferences.  Archdeacon 
Wilson  would  do  well  to  consult  Canon  Gore  and  Canon 
Scott-Holland,  Radicals,  as  he,  but  also  Churchmen 

Mr.  Balfour  has  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  the 
"rate-aiders."  What  will  "  the  Church  party"  in  the 
House  of  Commons  do  ?  The  Church  has  declared 
that  rate-aid  is  necessary  to  put  denominational  schools 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  Board  schools  (which  is 
true)  ;  preference  of  the  claims  of  the  Church  over 
those  of  party  is  the  only  excuse  for  the  organization 
and  existence  of  a  Church  party  at  all.  We  shall  now 
see  whether  this  "  party  "  is  a  genuine  growth  or  a  thing 
"got  up"  to  promote  the  ambitions  of  those  who  got 
it  up. 

Some  portion  of  the  relief  works  to  be  established  in 
connexion  with  the  Indian  famine  will,  we  suppose, 
take  the  form  of  railway  construction.  Some  little 
good  will  therefore  come  out  of  this  tremendous 
calamity,  and  those  who  will  be  called  upon  to  bear  the 
necessary  expenses  can  console  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  the  lines  to  be  built  will  prove  so  many 
additional  links  in  the  long  chain  of  railways  that  is 
ultimately  to  overrun  all  India,  and  that,  while  they  j 
must  minimize  the  chances  of  future  distress  in  one 
part  of  the  country  that  has  not  hitherto  been  too 
readily  accessible,  they  will  also  open  up  that  part 
to  trade.  The  Tapti  Valley  Railway,  the  first  sod  of 
which  was  cut  the  other  day  by  the  Viceroy,  will  help 
to  relieve  the  distress,  if  the  work  be  carried  on  at  the 
Nandurbar  end. 

All  indications  point  to  the  rejection  of  ad  valorem 
duties  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  is 
framing  the  new  American  tariff  and  the  substitution  of 
a  scheme  which  shall  be  almost  if  not  absolutely  specific 
in  character.    Under  the  Wilson  Act  ad  valorem  rates 
have  had  a  fair  trial,  and  from  the  American  point  of  I 
view  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  have  failed  utterly —  W, 
have  proved   themselves  to  be  in  all  ways  vicious, 
costly   and   inefficacious.      The   last  Report   of  the  j 
Board  of  Appraisers  goes  a  long  way  to  condemn  | 
them.      We    learn    that    the  total    number    of  re~K; 
appraisements  of  all  classes  (other  than  sugar  Erases)  I 
received,  decided,  and  pending  from  1  October,  1895,  '•(•, 
to  30  September  last,  was  6,980,  as  compared  with 
1,879  f°r  tne  twelve  months  ended  31  October,  1894.  I 
This  almost  fourfold  increase  under  the  present  tariff"  I 
law,  says  the  Report,  "is  chiefly  due  to  the  enlarge-  I 
ment  of  the  scope  of  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty."    The  l: 
best  American  opinion  is  that  they  have  debauched  1^ 
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:ommercial  morality  ;  have  involved  innocent  men  in 
enormous  losses  due  to  the  holding  back  of  goods — 
sometimes  to  the  end  of  the  season  ;  have  put  all 
importers  under  the  suspicion  of  rascality,  and  have 
entailed  heavy  expenses  in  litigation  and  the  employ- 
ment of  special  agents.  Experts  say  that  these  ex- 
penses reach  the  total  of  twenty  million  dollars  a  year. 

Any  one  desirous  of  seeing  a  very  pretty  rod  with 
which  we  are  prepared  to  whip  ourselves  is  invited  to 
give  his  attention  for  a  moment  to  our  growing  exports 
of  textile  machinery.  Though  France,  Germany  and 
the  United  States  can  show  a  few  capable  makers,  we 
as  a  nation  are  a  long  way  ahead  of  any  and  all  rivals 
in  this  particular  branch  of  engineering.  In  proof  of 
which  it  may  be  observed  that  the  three  nations  named 
are  among  our  largest  and  steadiest  customers.  Last 
year  the  value  of  the  textile  machinery  exported  by  us 
was  ,£6,754,348,  as  compared  with  .£6,151,503  in  1895, 
and  .£5,255,877  in  1893,  when  this  class  of  production 
was  for  the  first  time  allowed  a  place  to  itself  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns.  It  will  give  a  fair  notion  of 
the  importance  of  textile  in  relation  to  the  other 
varieties  of  machinery  shipped  abroad  if  we  add  that 
the  total  value  of  the  machinery  of  all  kinds,  other  than 
steam  engines,  exported  last  year  was  ,£13,744,508. 
That  is  to  say,  textile  machinery  exports  reached  a 
figure  nearly  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  agricultural, 
sewing,  mining  and  miscellaneous  machinery  combined. 

We  suppose  there  is  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
under  the  beneficent  fiscal  policy  which  prevails  in  this 
enlightened  land.  But  it  is  surely  about  time  we  gave 
up  bewailing  the  decay  of  our  cotton  trade,  seeing  that 
the  fault  rests  with  ourselves  alone.  If  we  will  go  on 
supplying  foreign  competitors  with  the  very  latest  types 
of  machinery  by  the  very  best  makers  of  Manchester, 
Oldham,  Bolton,  Leeds  and  Accrington — one  of  these 
firms  employs  a  round  10,000  men  when  business  is 
slack  ! — then  we  must  not  blame  the  foreigner  for  di- 
verting his  yarn  and  cloth  orders  from  us  to  his  own 
producers.  The  trouble  is  accentuated  for  us  by  the 
dual  fact  that,  while  more  than  one  of  these  rivals 
permits  textile  machinery  to  enter  duty  free,  all  of  them 
place  prohibitive  imposts  on  British  cottons,  woollens 
and  silks  brought  to  their  boundaries.  It  is  very  unfair, 
of  course,  from  our  point  of  view  ;  but  it  is  not  from 
theirs.  We  meantime  continue  to  increase  our  produc- 
tive capacity,  which  is  now  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
needs  of  the  case — consistently  with  full  working  and 
fair  profit.  There  are,  for  example,  nearly  enough 
cotton-spindles  in  the  country  to-day  to  supply  the 
world's  requirements  of  cotton  yarn.  Can  it  be  won- 
dered at,  then,  that  in  Oldham  the  average  dividend 
last  year  was  only  1}  per  cent.,  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  "limiteds"  made  no  profit  at  all,  and  that  some- 
thing like  two-thirds  of  them  are  saddled  with  adverse 
balances  which  they  have  no  hope  of  ever  paying  off? 

"Made  in  Germany  "  is  a  term  of  reproach.  It  does 
not  follow,  of  course,  that  every  individual  article 
turned  out  of  a  German  workshop  is  ipso  facto  vile,  but 
it  will  perhaps  be  granted  that  a  respectable  proportion 
of  the  whole  is  of  a  character  to  erive  a  reasonably 
civilized  being  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  We  have  all  met  with 
specimens  :  the  knife  blades  that  curl  up  when  pressed 
point  downward  ;  the  cottons  that  would  make  good 
-.ieves  if  the  size  were  blown  through  ;  the  woollens 
that  never  came  within  miles  of  a  sheep,  the  sherry  that 
never  saw  a  grape,  and  so  on.  Another  commodity 
Tiust  now  be  added  to  the  long  and  interesting  list. 
The  Customs'  authorities  at  Calcutta  have  recently  con- 
fiscated 150  cases  of  "Finest  Malt  Whisky  "  which  on 
tnalysis  was  found  to  contain  not  a  particle  of  malt 
'pirit.  This  irritant  poison  was  branded  with  a  fic- 
itious  Scotch  name  to  give  the  proper  degree  of  local 
colour  ;  the  exporters  were  a  Hamburg  firm,  and  the 
consignees  were  a  "  well-known  "  house  of  wine  mer- 
chants at  Calcutta.  We  may  be  pharisaical,  but  (while 
we  admit  that  a  thing  is  not  necessarily  above  suspicion 
pimply  because  it  happens  to  be  English)  we  arc  thank- 
ful that  the  Germans  can  beat  us  at  this  game.  The 
Angular  point  is  that  they  seem  to  flourish  with  it  all. 
I-ast  year  1,690,431  gallons  of  foreign  spirits,  other 


than  brandy  and  rum,  were  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain.  How  much  of  it  was  German 
whisky  innocent  of  malt  spirit? 

In  describing  the  administration  of  justice  in  South 
Africa  before  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  Tuesday, 
Sir  Sidney  Shippard  spoke  of  the  generosity  of  the 
British  Government  on  acquiring  the  Cape  in  not 
abolishing  the  laws  and  customs  with  which  the  original 
colonists  were  familiar.  Sir  Sidney  is  so  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  English  is  the  royal  road  to  eminence  in 
South  Africa  that  he  thinks  it  would  have  been  in  the 
interests  of  the  Cape  Dutch  themselves  if  Great  Britain 
had  insisted  on  their  adopting  the  English  language. 
When  the  Huguenots  found  their  way  to  the  Cape,  the 
Dutch  ruthlessly  refused  them  asylum  except  on  con- 
dition that  they  made  Dutch  their  language.  In  Sir 
Sidney  Shippard's  opinion  the  British  should  have  taken 
a  leaf  out  of  the  Dutch  book  and  compelled  the  Dutch 
to  adopt  English.  But  this  surely  was  the  very  thing 
they  did.  Within  a  few  years  of  the  Cape  becoming 
British  property,  steps  were  taken  to  make  it  as  English 
as  possible.  It  was  decreed  that  English  should  be  the 
official  language,  and  certain  Dutch  Courts  were 
abolished.  These  things  were  contributory  to  the  trek- 
king of  the  Boers  across  the  Vaal,  and  to  them  may  be 
traced  many  present-day  troubles.  We  can  hardly 
congratulate  Sir  Sidney  Shippard  on  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  has  studied  that  branch  of  South  African 
history  with  which  he  should  be  most  familiar. 

That  active  and  acute  Devonshire  antiquary,  Dr. 
Brushfield,  of  Budleigh  Salterton,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  history  of  his  county,  has  communicated 
to  the  Transactions  of  a  local  Society  an  important 
discovery.  No  scrap  of  Elizabethan  gossip  is  better 
known  than  the  story  which  Collier  printed,  in  1 85  r , 
from  "a  Letter  of  1592,"  telling  how  "Sir  Walter 
Ralegh  hath  been  too  inward  with  one  of  her  Majesty's 
maids  ;  I  fear  to  say  who,  but  if  you  should  guess  at 
E.  T.  you  may  not  be  far  wrong."  On  this  letter  the 
successive  biographers  of  Ralegh  have  built  an  edifice 
of  conjecture.  Unfortunately,  the  story,  which  involves 
the  disgrace  of  Sir  Walter  and  a  premature  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower,  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  picturesque. 
Mr.  Gosse,  in  his  "  Life  of  Ralegh,"  in  1886,  was  the 
first  to  suggest  that  the  whole  letter  might  be  a  forgery ; 
but  Mr.  Stebbing  and  others  who  have  followed  him 
have  relied  upon  its  accuracy.  But  Dr.  Brushfield,  who 
has  found  and  facsimiled  Collier's  draft  of  the  letter — 
no  human  being  has  ever  seen  the  original — settles  the 
doubt,  and  shows  the  whole  thing  to  have  been  a 
deliberate  invention.  In  what  a  strange  condition  must 
the  mind  of  a  scholar  be  who  deliberately  forges  histo- 
rical evidence  to  give  zest  or  colour  to  a  dull  passage 
of  the  chronicle  !  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  comprehend 
it  in  a  sane  man.  It  is  like  cheating  yourself  when  you 
are  playing  patience.  But  it  is  possible  that  John 
Payne  Collier,  whose  contributions  to  the  bibliography 
of  English  literature  were  more  considerable  than  is 
sometimes  allowed,  had  a  streak  of  insanity  in  his 
nature. 

Of  all  the  European  sovereigns  and  reigning  or 
mediatized  princes,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  accord- 
ing to  rumour,  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  who 
looked  with  favour  on  young  Alexander  of  Servia's 
request  for  the  hand  of  one  of  his  (the  Emperor's) 
female  relatives.  The  rest  evaded  the  question  or 
opposed  a  direct  refusal  on  the  ground  of  the  public 
estrangement  between  Queen  Nathalie  and  her  far 
from  delectable  spouse,  the  somewhat  too  festive  Milan. 
Ths  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was  more  charitable. 
He  made  it  a  condition  to  the  eventual  granting  of 
an  Archduchess  that  the  matrimonial  differences 
between  Alexander's  parents  should  be  openly  ad- 
justed, "if  only  temporarily,"  he  is  reported  to  have 
implied.  The  Emperor  is  well  aware  that  the  con- 
jugal shoe  pinches  too  painfully  in  many  cases  to  be 
worn  at  all  times.  He  is  not  a  witty  man  ;  but  one  of 
the  few  smart  things  he  ever  uttered  was  about  the 
desirability  of  making  the  best  of  a  matrimonial  bad 
bargain.  "  As  you  make  your  bed  you  must  lie  on 
it,"  he  is  credited  with  having  said  to  his  son  shortly 
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.before  the  tragedy  of  Meyerling.  ''True,"  was  the 
answer;    "but   you   need   not  lie   together   on  it." 

,  "  Equally  true,"  was  the  retort,  "but  in  that  case  the 
bridegroom  should  act  the  reverse  of  the  Scriptural 
behest  :  he  should  wait  for  the  bride  ;  if  she  does  not 
come,  no  strange  goddess  should  take  her  place." 

Our  illustrated  and  illogical  contemporary  has 
broken  out  in  a  fresh  place.  Always  up  to  date,  the 
"Chronicle"  has  now  tried  its  hand  at  the  latest 
statistical  terror,  known  as  the  cartographic  method. 
Apropos  of  nothing  in  particular,  it  has  resurrected  its 
German  competition  platitudes  of  last  summer  and  has 
published  a  chart  designed  to  show  that  industrial 
England  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Germany  ;  thereby 
to  raise  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  Cobdenite  and 
strengthen  his  faith.  Chart  No.  1  professes  to  show 
the  fluctuations  in  our  own  trade  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  point  of  course  lying  in  the  upward  move- 
ment of  the  line  for  1895  and  1896.  Chart  No.  2 
subserves  a  similar  purpose  in  respect  to  Germany  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  line  leaves  off  where  the  fun  begins, 
being  carried  no  further  than  1894.  A  foot-note  informs 
the  student  that  this  omission  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  German  returns  for  a  later  period  are  not  yet 
available.  As  the  German  returns  for  1895  have  been 
available  for  the  last  twelve  months,  this  explanation 
strikes  us  as  somewhat  lame.  Of  course  the  extension 
of  the  German  line  would  discount  the  effect  of  the 
"  Chronicle's"  cartography.  But  the  leading  fallacy  of 
this  chart  is  the  cool  lumping  together  of  imports  and 
exports.  No  one  doubts  but  that  this  country  is  ex- 
tensively and  increasingly  used  as  the  dumping-ground 
of  foreign  manufactures  and  food-stuffs  ;  but  there  is 
little  satisfaction  in  that  to  the  British  working-man 
whom  the  "  Chronicle  "  takes  so  enthusiastically  beneath 
its  wing.  The  excess  of  this  country's  imports  over  its 
exports  is  largely  the  result  of  middle-class  English- 
men's foreign  investments,  the  interest  on  which  comes 
back  here  in  the  shape  of  imported  goods.  These 
goods  compete  in  the  home  market  with  the  home 
produce,  and  that  doesn't  help  the  British  working-man 
anything  to  speak  of.  The  "  Chronicle"  should  really 
let  international  trade  alone  and  stick  to  architectural 
preservation,  Ibsen  plays  and  strike  funds. 

The  "St.  James's  Gazette  "  in  its  article  this  week 
on  "Jews  as  Soldiers  "  should  have  told  the  story  of 
the  German  Israelite's  capture  of  a  French  Eagle  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  One  of  the  Rothschilds, 
anxious  to  wipe  out  the  stigma  of  cautious  peacefulness 
under  which  his  race  labours,  gave  notice  that  he  would 
present  a  handsome  sum  of  money  to  any  Hebrew 
soldier  in  the  German  army  who  might  capture  a  French 
flag.  Such  a  capture  was  made,  and  in  due  course  the 
Jewish  warrior  came  up  for  the  promised  reward.  After 
he  had  received  it  the  delighted  donor  invited  the  re- 
cipient into  his  private  room,  and  begged  him  to  recount 
the  glorious  episode.  "Well,  my  lord,  it  was  in  this 
way,"  said  the  hero  ;  "  the  French  soldier  who  carried 
the  Eagle  was  also  one  of  the  Race,  so  we  did  it  on 
joint  account." 

1  Truly  England  takes  a  peculiar  way  to  win  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  her  children.  Any  English 
barrister  can  go  out  and  practise  in  any  colony  without 
hindrance  or  delay.  But  if  a  distinguished  Colonial 
barrister  comes  to  London  to  practise  there  is  no  such 
free-trade  shown  to  him.  If  he  comes  from  Australia 
he  has  to  "eat  dinners"  for  three  Terms  or  nearly 
a  year,  and  then  may  be  admitted  to  the  English 
Bar  as  a  privilege.  But  if  he  comes  from  South 
Africa,  not  even  this  scant  kindness  is  necessarily  ex- 
tended to  him.  The  question  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed, we  believe,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Four 
Inns,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Leonard,  of  Johannesburg, 
the  famous  Q.C.  who  was  formerly  Attorney-General  of 
the  Cape.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  English  Bar  will  treat  South  Africa  as  well 
as,  they  have  treated  Australia  ;  but  we  would  ask  them 
whether  it  is  not  time  to  brush  away  those  absurd  re- 
strictions altogether,  and  welcome  our  Colonists  as  our 
Colonists  welcome  us.  We  should  even  then  have  much 
the  better  of  th3  bargain  ;  we  send  a  hundred  raw  youths 
to  the  Colonies  and  they  send  us  back  of  their  best. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  SESSION. 

THE  coming  Session  will  admittedly  be  a  crucial  one 
in  the  history  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Government. 
Up  to  the  present  their  legislative  history  has  been 
largely  a  record  of  missed  opportunities.  This  was, 
perhaps,  inevitable,  owing  to  the  present  constitution 
of  the  Ministry  and  of  the  Unionist  party  ;  but,  if 
the  Unionists  are  to  maintain  their  position  in  the 
country  and  to  strengthen  it  in  view  of  the  next 
appeal  to  the  electors,  there  is  need  of  a  bolder  policy 
and  a  firmer  hand  in  grappling  with  difficulties.  The 
number  of  by-elections  since  1892  has  been  excep- 
tionally small,  and  the  results  seem  to  indicate  that 
both  parties  are  practically  stationary,  although  the 
Cleveland  poll  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  and  a 
reminder  that  elections  are  won  or  lost  in  England  by 
the  average  careless  man  who  generally  stays  at  home, 
and  who,  if  he  can  be  persuaded  to  vote,  decides  the 
contest  on  the  side  to  which  he  accords  his  intelligent 
support.  In  the  South  a  fussy,  meddling  Radicalism 
has  alienated  and  alarmed  this  class  of  voter,  and  so 
the  Conservatives  sweep  the  field  ;  but  Northern  Radi- 
calism is  a  much  more  robust  and  healthy|development, 
and  requires  to  be  met  with  a  bolder  policy.  For  a 
first-class  fighting  leader  like  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
the  Northcountryman  will  do  anything  ;  for  the  timid, 
trimming,  compromising  official  he  has  a  profound  con- 
tempt. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  therefore,  that  another 
Session  like  the  last  would  go  a  long  way  towards  seal- 
ing the  fate  of  the  Government.  Nothing  outwardly 
fatal  would  happen,  of  course,  but  the  whole  spring  and 
motive  power  of  the  party  would  be  gone  if  a  mere 
policy  of  marking  time  were  to  take  the  place  of  leader- 
ship. The  fact  that  Lord  Salisbury  neither  knows  nor 
cares  much  about  domestic  affairs  is  a  serious  matter 
in  a  Cabinet  that  notoriously  contains  rival  interests 
and  ambitions  ;  for  it  leads  to  the  production  of  Bills  the 
discussion  of  which  by  Ministers  and  their  followers 
begins  after  they  have  been  laid  on  the  table  and  not 
before.  The  Education  Bill  and  the  Irish  Land  Bill  of 
last  Session  are  examples,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  in  the  next  few  weeks  the  Government  have  to 
show  their  hand  on  such  important  matters  as  Em- 
ployers' Liability  and  Irish  Finance,  not  to  speak  of 
Education,  it  will  be  found  that  the  front  bench  speaks 
with  one  voice.  In  foreign  affairs  there  is  less 
danger,  as  the  Opposition  in  that  respect  has  ceased  to 
exist.  The  hollow  and  insincere  Armenian  agitation 
has  failed  even  to  excite  interest ;  in  the  Transvaal 
things  are  quiescent,  and  should  be  left  so  in  the  interest 
of  all  parties  ;  the  Arbitration  Treaty  with  America  is  a 
distinct  achievement,  and  in  general  the  predominant 
feeling  is  that  if  Lord  Salisbury  has  done  nothing  very 
striking  as  regards  the  troubles  in  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere, any  one  else  would  probably,  under  the  excep- 
tionally difficult  circumstances,  have  done  very  much 
worse. 

But  at  home  Lord  Salisbury  does  not  count,  and  it  is 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and  his  brother,  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  to  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  that  we 
look  for  the  real  work  of  the  next  Session.  The  army 
and  the  navy  are  not  party  matters,  and  we  decline  to 
discuss  them  as  such.  But  Education,  Irish  Finance 
and  Employers'  Liability  call  for  careful  and  judicious 
handling,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  the  Ministry  if  they 
falter  or  fail  in  these.  In  Education  they  seem  to  have 
chosen  a  safe  line.  All  of  last  Session's  Bill  will  be 
dropped  except  the  granting  of  State-aid  to  Voluntary 
schools,  and  it  is  likely,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
said,  that  this  will  pass  without  serious  opposition.  In 
regard  to  Employers'  Liability  the  Government  ought 
also  to  be  safe.  Mr.  Asquith  with  his  narrow  lawyer's 
mind  has  committed  his  party  to  a  policy  that  involves 
the  maximum  of  litigation  and  the  minimum  of  compen- 
sation. In  place  of  this  costly  and  uncertain  scheme, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  last  Parliament  proposed  a  plan 
of  universal  insurance  against  injuries  such  as  prevails 
in  Germany,  and  that  plan  received  practically  the 
unanimous  adhesion  of  the  Conservative  party  from 
Mr.  Balfour  downwards  at  the  General  Election.  The 
lawyers  object  to  it  of  course — they  would  be  more 
than  human  if  they  did  not  fight  against  a  scheme 
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that  would  take  bread  out  of  their  mouths — and  a  few 
of  the  more  shortsighted  Trades-Union  officials  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  join  in  the  opposition,  influenced 
by  the  unworthy  fear  that  anything  that  tends  to  lessen 
the  friction  between  master  and  man  will  weaken  the 
Unions.  But  we  are  convinced  that  the  bulk  of  the 
workmen  (who  do  not  draw  salaries  as  Trades-Union 
secretaries)  will,  once  it  is  fairly  put  before  them,  see  in 
which  direction  their  interest  lies.  It  is  only  just  to 
mention  in  this  connexion  the  bold  and  public-spirited 
line  taken  by  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  a  paper  with  which 
we  have  often  to  disagree,  but  which  has  during  the 
last  few  days — and  not  for  the  first  time — ventured  to 
break  the  lines  of  party,  and  in  a  series  of  valuable 
special  articles  on  the  subject  has  rallied  whole- 
heartedly to  the  universal  insurance  scheme.  Let  Mr. 
Chamberlain  see  to  it  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley  are  kept  up  to  the  scratch  on  Employers' 
Liability,  and  the  Government  may  win  a  triumph  that 
will  outbalance  many  mistakes  and  failures. 

As  regards  Irish  financial  relations  our  line  is  clear. 
We  do  not  put  blind  faith  in  elaborate  calcula- 
tions regarding  taxable  residues  and  minimum  rates 
of  subsistence  and  taxable  entities.  Ireland  has 
received  at  the  Union,  by  the  Union,  and  since  the 
Union  separate  financial  consideration.  She  is  entitled 
to  it  by  distinct  legislative  pledges  and  in  virtue  of  an 
ill-fated  economic  history  for  which  England  has  to 
bear  a  heavy  blame,  and  which  has  left  its  marks  on 
portions  of  the  island  to  this  day.  Even  the  "Times" 
may  agree  that  Mr.  Pitt  knew  something  of  Ireland, 
and  his  characterization  of  our  past  commercial  policy 
there  was  that  it  was  "cruel  and  abominable,"  "  base 
and  unjust,"  and  "  as  impolitic  as  it  was  oppres- 
sive." So  long  as  the  results  of  that  policy  con- 
tinue to  be  apparent  in  a  stunted  social  and  eco- 
nomical development,  so  long  is  it  our  Imperial 
duty  to  grant  to  Ireland  those  exemptions  and  abate- 
ments which  were  promised  at  the  Union,  and  which 
a  succession  of  great  Ministers  from  Pitt  to  Peel  con- 
tinued to  extend  to  her,  until  a  Chancellor  arose  who 
knew  not  Pitt  and  swept  away  the  exemptions  so  as  to 
practically  double  the  taxation  of  the  country  in  less 
than  half  a  decade.  That  is  the  blunder  or  wrong,  if 
you  like,  that  was  committed  a  generation  ago,  and  if 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  are  wise  they 
will  turn  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  their  policy  rather  than  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Up  to  the  present,  to  judge  by  their 
speeches,  their  information  on  the  subject  has  been 
limited  to  the  study  of  a  few  back  numbers  of  the 
"Times."  If  this  ill-omened  guide  is  followed, 
Ministers  will  be  laying  up  for  themselves  a  heritage  of 
trouble  and  humiliation  not  only  in  the  present  Session 
but  in  many  a  Session  to  come. 

IRELAND'S  BURDEN. 

"  We  are  forced  to  the  "  I  cannot  prophesy  what 
conclusion  that  the  system  is  to  come  of  the  discus- 
of  taxation  which  now  sions  in  the  country  and  in 
exists  in  the  United  King-  Parliament  on  this  burning 
dom,  while  it  may  be  not  topic  ;  but  of  this  I  am 
unsuited  to  the  require-  convinced,  that  the  more 
ments  of  a  rich  nation  it  is  discussed  the  more 
like  Great  Britain,  presses  plainly  it  will  be  seen  that, 
hardly  and  inequitably  upon  so  far  from  losing  by  her 
a  relatively  poor  country  partnership  with  England, 
like  Ireland.  The  same  Ireland  gains  enormously 
observation  applies,  in  our  by  it.  .  .  .  It  will  become 
opinion,  to  public  expendi-  plainer  and  plainer,  if  you 
ture  in  Ireland,  which  has  concentrate  your  gaze  on 
been  conducted  on  a  scale  the  financial  aspect  of  the 
totally  unsuitable  to  that  question,  that  Ireland's  one 
country,  and  such  as  few  hope  of  solvency,  one  hope 
nations  would  be  able  or  of  prosperity,  is  to  main- 
willing  to  afford."  tain  the  partnership  which 

{Report  of  the  Financial  to  our  mutual  advantage 
Relations  Commission.}  has  been  in  existence  for 

now  nearly  too  years." 

\Mr.   Balfour  at  Man- 
chester, 10  January.] 
'"THESE  contradictory  opinions  as  to  the  financial 
A      condition  of  Ireland  remind    us   forcibly  of  La 
Fontaine's  fable,  "  Le  Docteur  tant  pis  et  le  Do  te  ir 


tant  mieux."  The  truth,  we  think,  is  to  be  found 
between  the  two  extremes,  and  we  must  at  once 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  profound  astonishment  and  dis- 
appointment on  finding  a  statesman  of  the  calibre  of 
Mr.  Balfour  unable  to  take  a  more  generous  view  of  the 
question  of  over-taxation  in  Ireland.  No  one  knows 
better  than  Mr.  Balfour  that  a  jeer  at  the  expense  of  the 
whisky-drinking  Irish  is  not  calculated  to  improve 
matters  ;  there  is  nothing  healing  in  contempt,  as 
Burke  long  ago  pointed  out,  and  yet  a  sneer  is  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  his  speech  at  Manchester.  It 
seems  to  us  unworthy  of  Mr.  Balfour,  unworthy  of  the 
important  issues  at  stake,  and  we  can  only  explain  the 
line  of  argument  adopted  as  one  which  appealed  to  its 
author  because  of  its  jejune  simplicity  at  a  moment 
when  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  study  the  question. 
"The  drunken  Irish"  is  a  consecrated  expression  in 
most  English  suburban  homes,  but  it  is  out  of  place 
on  the  lips  of  a  statesman  whose  urbanity  of 
manner  should  represent  some  urbanity  of  mind.  Mr. 
Balfour,  in  endeavouring  to  sever  the  Gordian  knot 
by  jeering  at  whisky,  adopted  an  ultra-English  line 
and  talked  nonsense.  Those  same  statistics  which 
formerly  represented  to  him  "  the  lie  superlative,"  and 
which  he  now  quotes  with  touching  confidence,  prove  that 
the  whisky-drinking  capacity  of  Ireland  is  less  than  that 
of  Scotland  and  no  greater  than  that  of  England.  But 
even  admitting  that  Ireland's  over-taxation  is  due  to 
Ireland's  excessive  thirst,  can  it  be  contended  for  one 
moment  that,  as  Mr.  Courtney  innocently  remarks, 
"  in  an  equal  taxation  of  luxuries  there  can  be  no  possible 
injustice  "  ?  We  will  suppose  that  England  drinks 
nothing  but  tea  and  Ireland  nothing  but  cocoa,  and 
that  tea  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  a  gallon 
and  cocoa  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  ;  will  Ireland  have 
any  cause  of  complaint  ?  Certainly  not,  says  the  worthy 
Mr.  Courtney  ;  tea  and  cocoa,  whisky  and  beer  are 
luxuries,  and  if  the  Irish  choose  to  drink  whisky 
instead  of  beer,  cocoa  instead  of  tea,  they  must  pay 
and  look  pleasant.  "Hear,  hear,"  cries  the  villa 
resident  ;  "  Hear,  hear,"  says  the  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  proceeds  to  argue  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Ireland  does  not  contribute  a  fair  share  to  the 
Imperial  expenditure  of  the  Empire,  because  nearly  all 
the  money  derived  from  taxation  is  spent  on  her  own 
administration.  The  "  Economist,"  adopting  the  same 
line,  publishes  the  following  table  : — 

Year  1895-96. 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total  Revenue  Contributed   

Local  Expenditure   

£ 

88,303,000 
28, 163,000 

£ 

11,435,400 
4.143,400 

£ 

8,034,400 
5,938,800 

Balance  for  Imperial  Expenditure  ... 
Percentage  of  Total  

60,140,000 
86-So 

7,292,000 
10-49 

2,095,600 
3  01 

Here  we  have  an  average  local  expenditure  of  about 
one-third  in  England,  one-third  in  Scotland,  and  over 
one-half  in  Ireland,  and  because  Ireland  receives  back 
,£5,938,800  for  her  local  expenditure,  which  has  in- 
creased by  two  millions  and  a  half  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  and  because  during  the  same  period  her 
contribution  to  Imperial  expenditure  has  decreased  in 
the  same  proportion,  Mr.  Balfour  contends  that  Ireland 
is  a  great  gainer  by  the  transaction.  Lord  Farrer 
asserts  that,  while  the  charge  for  civil  government  in 
Belgium  is  ^2, 600,000,  that  for  Ireland  was  ,£4,544,000; 
but  in  answer  to  this  Mr.  Balfour  merely  says  that 
"  the  figures  of  local  and  general  taxation  show  the  dif- 
ference to  be  extremely  small"  !  This  imperceptible 
difference  simply  means  that  civil  administration  in  a 
prosperous  and  progressive  country  like  Belgium  cjsts 
ten  shillings  per  head,  whilst  in  an  impoverished 
country  like  Ireland  it  costs  195.  yd. 

The  Act  of  Union  has  no  stauncher  supporter  than 
Mr.  Balfour.  In  the  face  of  his  recent  declarations,  we 
must  remind  him  of  one  of  the  most  important  clauses 
contained  in  it  :— "  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall  con- 
tribute indiscriminately,  by  equal  taxes  imposed  upon 
the  same  articles,  to  the  future  expenditure  of  the  king- 
dom ;  subject  only  to  such  particular   exemptions  or 
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abatements  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  as  circumstances 
may  appear  from  time  to  time  to  demand." 

Pitt,  in  1799,  said: — "The  British  Government  does 
not  seek  union  from  a  pecuniar}-  interest.  The  measure 
must  infuse  a  larger  portion  of  wealth  into  Ireland  and 
supply  its  want  of  industry  and  capital.  The  con- 
tribution to  be  imposed  on  Ireland  will  not  be  greater 
than  the  necessary  amount  of  its  own  necessary 
expenses  as  a  separate  kingdom."  These  expenses 
then  amounted  to  ,£1,564, 880 ;  they  amount  to-day  to 
.£5,602,555. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  as  Chief  Secretary,  stated,  in  1800, 
that  "if  any  sacrifice  be  made,  it  will  not  be  on  the 
part  of  Ireland,  but  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  :  the 
settlement  is  offered  as  a  settlement  of  advantage  to 
Ireland." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  Union 
never  contemplated  that  the  two  countries  should  be 
equally  taxed  ;  and,  if  Mr.  Balfour  would  strengthen 
that  Act,  he  must  recognize  that  now  we  have  reached 
"such  circumstances  as  may  appear  to  demand  par- 
ticular exemptions  or  abatements  in  Ireland."  Sir 
David  Barbour  himself  admits  that  there  is  a  prima 
facie  case  for  investigation,  and  adds  that,  if  "any 
saving  can  be  effected  in  the  administration  of  Ireland, 
it  is  only  fair  that  she  should  have  the  benefit  of 
it."  And  yet  the  two  countries  are  not,  according 
to  him,  to  be  considered  separately  as  financial 
entities  ! 

Instead  of  crying  as  the  "Times"  cries,  "Talk  in 
this  way  and  you  hurt  the  Union,"  we  say  that  by 
talking  in  this  way  we  strengthen  the  Union  by  re- 
specting its  provisions.  Here  is  the  demand  of  the 
Irish  ;  they  say  :  "  You  overtax  us  and  teach  us  extra- 
vagance. You  administer  our  country  on  a  scale  totally 
unsuitable  to  it,  and  such  as  few  nations  would  be  able 
or  willing  to  afford  ;  you  set  down  as  local  expenses  the 
maintenance  of  a  really  military  and  Imperial  force 
called  the  Irish  Constabulary,  which  costs  us  .£1,400,000, 
and  which  would  cost  but  ,£600,000  if  it  were  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  police  of  England  or  of  Scotland. 
You  keep  an  army  of  30,000  men  in  Ireland  at  a  cost 
of  gs.  per  head.  The  Local  Government  Board  in  Ire- 
land costs  four-fifths  of  the  English  expenditure  ;  the 
Board  of  Works  two-thirds  ;  the  Law  charges  more 
than  half,  the  Superior  Court  one-third,  and  so  the 
Irish  Civil  Service  to-day  costs  ,£1  3J.  nd.  per  head, 
as  compared  with  4s.  6d.  in  1820  ;  and  this  in  a  country 
which  in  1841  had  a  population  of  8  millions  compared 
with  one  of  5  millions  in  1891,  and  the  main  resources 
of  which  have  been  wrecked  by  the  Free-trade  that 
is  held  to  have  benefited  Great  Britain.  Where 
is  the  larger  "  portion  of  wealth  "  that,  according 
to  Pitt,  the  Union  was  to  infuse  into  Ireland  ; 
where  is  Castlereagh's  "settlement  of  advantage  to 
Ireland  "  ? 

A  jeer  at  the  whisky-drinking  nation  will  not  settle 
the  question.  The  strongest  and  ablest  opponent  of 
the  Majority  Report  of  the  Financial  Relations  Com- 
mission, Sir  D.  Barbour,  admits  that  Ireland  has  a 
grievance,  that  her  complaint  is  justified.  We  must 
find  a  remedy  other  than  Separation,  and  our  first  move 
should  be  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
and  "sweep  away  Dublin  Castle,"  that  hotbed  of  ex- 
travagance and  misgovernment.  We  should,  also,  grant 
to  Ireland  a  large  measure  of  local  self-government  and 
the  control  of  her  local  expenditure.  There  is  always 
extravagance  when  other  people's  money  is  spent ;  let 
us  see  how  the  Irish  can  manage  their  own  expenditure. 
We  do  not  claim  for  Ireland  any  remissions,  doles,  or 
grants  ;  we  claim  for  her  the  right  to  administer  her 
own  expenses  and  to  benefit  by  the  savings  she  may 
effect.  Let  her  reduce  that  overpaid  and  underworked 
force,  the  Constabulary  ;  relieve  her  of  that  enormous 
and  useless  garrison  ;  let  her  learn  economy  from 
experience.  A  just  solution  of  the  present  unjust 
condition  of  things  would  soon  pacify  Ireland,  and 
"  Hibernia  pacata "  would  not  need  more  than  a 
garrison  of  6,000  police  and  3,000  regulars.  England 
could  make  use  of  the  25,000  men  that  would  then  be 
at  her  disposal. 

Th6  third  and  concluding  article  on  "  English  Politics?  by 
the  Editor,  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 


A  DUBIOUS  PEDIGREE.* 

T  I EUTEN ANT-GENERAL  HARWARD  in  his 
'  book  "  Hereward  the  Saxon  Patriot  "  apparently 
starts  with  certain  preconceived  ideas.  First,  and 
chiefly,  that  Kingsley  was  a  literary  rogue,  rascal,  and 
perverter  of  the  truth  ;  and  the  desire  of  the  gallant 
warrior  to  "score  "  off  Kingsley  runs  riot  through  the 
pages  before  me.  Kingsley  was  a  novelist.  The 
General  quotes  ad  nauseam  a  certain  review  which 
seems  to  have  "made  hay"  of  the  novel  "  Hereward 
the  Wake,"  and  I  gather  that  the  present  author  has  a 
great  belief  in  reviews.  His  next  idea  seems  to  be  that 
he  himself  is  a  descendant  of  "  Hereward,"  and  the 
corollary  which  one  seems  to  attach  to  the  idea  is  that  no 
other  family  has  a  like  descent — certainly  not  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  or  Sir  Herewald  Wake.  His  last  dominant 
idea  is  that  the  College  of  Arms  is  a  corrupt  and  un- 
trustworthy institution,  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
glorifying  a  "dicky"  pedigree  for  the  Earl  Marshal, 
and  for  refuting  the  claims  of  the  General  to  his  self- 
selected  ancestor.  The  latter  it  may  do,  and  I  think 
ver)'  properly  should  do.  The  former  it  does  not.  I 
really  don't  think  General  Harward  can  have  made  a 
single  inquiry  at  the  College,  or  I  think  he  would 
have  been  told  what  I  was  told  a  year  or  two  ago.  I 
asked  the  definite  question,  "  Is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
descended  from  Hereward  ? "  and  my  answer  was, 
"The  pedigree  of  the  Duke  which  is  recorded  here 
begins  with  Sir  William  Howard;  and  we  know  nothing 
more."  Another  erroneous  axiom  upon  which  General 
Harward  bases  argument  appears  to  be  his  idea  that 
the  name  "  Hereward,"  as  borne  by  the  Saxon  hero, 
was  a  surname.  If  Hereward  had  a  surname  at  all, 
it  was  "  Leofricson  "  ;  and  yet  the  General  speaks  of 
"the  Hereward  family"  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries.  He  tacks  into  the  family  a  Hereward  who 
was  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  732  a.d.  !  Why  doesn't  the 
General  write  a  history  of  a  Welsh  family  of  the  name  of 
Thomas,  and,  commencing  the  genealogy  with  Thomas 
who  was  surnamed  Didymus,  continue  it  with  the  names 
of  Tom  Jones,  Tommy  Tiddler,  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
St.  Thomas  a  Beket  of  Canterbury,  and  Tom  Brown, 
with,  say,  Lord  Kelvin  and  Sir  Henry  Meysey  Thompson 
as  collateral  descendants  ?  The  General's  notion  of  a 
genealogy  is  apparently  a  string  of  people  bearing  the 
same  or  a  similar  name  fitted  in  according  to  a  string 
of  dates. 

When  a  book  is  so  crammed  with  errors  one  hardly 
knows  where  to  begin.  Let  us  take  a  few  of  the 
General's  statements  at  random.  On  p.  25  the  General 
informs  us  that  Harold  "  bore  on  his  shield  a  cross 
and  tiger-heads."  This  from  the  author  of  a  heraldic 
and  genealogical  volume.  But  I  think  the  climax 
of  absurdity  is  to  be  found  on  p.  27.  Florence  of 
Worcester  has  described  Hereward  as  "  vir  strenuis- 
simus."  Now,  on  that  slender  foundation  we  are 
informed  that  Hereward  had  "  a  well-formed  mouth,  a 
straight  nose,  a  full  chin  somewhat  projecting,  a  well- 
developed  head,  a  moderately  high  forehead,  and  eyes 
bright  with  intelligence."  This,  from  the  author  who 
scorns  the  romance  of  the  novelist,  and  deals  only  in 
facts  !  On  p.  67,  after  a  violent  diatribe  against  the 
College  of  Arms,  our  author  states,  "...  the  records 
in  the  Heralds'  College  ...  are  in  numerous  cases 
untrustworthy  and  always  suspicious.  .  .  .  The  Battle 
Abbey  Roll  was  being  continually  altered  to  find 
Norman  ancestors  for  the  Court  favourites  of  the  day, 
and  the  heralds  appear  under  the  influence  of  largesse 
to  have  been  especially  corrupt  and  venal."  It  is  sicken- 
ing to  read  such  nonsense.  Does  not  the  General  know 
that  the  Roll  was  kept  at  Battle  Abbey,  and  that  the 
tampering  was  done  by  the  monks  ?  Has  he  yet  to 
learn  that  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  was  never  in  the 
custody  of  the  Heralds,  and  that  nobody  knows  when, 
or  where,  or  how  the  Roll  disappeared,  or  what  names 
were  really  on  the  original  Roll,  and  that  the  various 
so-called  "copies  "  all  differ  to  the  extent  of  one  being 
in  Latin  and  one  in  English,  and  one  in  verse  and  one 
in  prose  ? 

*  "  Hereward,  the  Saxon  Patriot."  A  history  of  his  life  and 
character,  with  a  record  of  his  ancestors  and  descendants. 
445  to  ad.  1896.  By  Lieut-General  Harward.  London: 
Elliot  Stock.  1896. 
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On  p.  66  we  are  informed  that  "  Here  ward  esta- 
blished a  right  to  and  adopted  the  armorial  coat  of 
Frederick  de  Warenne,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
who  was  slain  by  him  in  fair  combat  according-  to  the 
existing  Saxon  law  of  trial  by  combat "  ;  and  the 
General  goes  on  to  say  that  the  "parti-coloured  or 
chequy  coat  is  ...  .  traceable  to  the  parti-coloured 
coat  worn  by  Joseph,  the  great-grandson  of  Abraham." 
It  was  adopted  by  Alfred  the  Great  in  gold  and  gules 
as  the  Royal  Arms  of  England,  impaled  with  Wales 
"  gules,  three  gryphons  (or  dragons)  (sic)  segreant  or." 
Our  author  is  bent  on  amusing  us,  and  on  the  next 
page  speaks  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Heralds' 
College  :  "It  is  time  these  abuses  should  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  a  public  office  should  cease  to  dis- 
seminate barefaced  falsehoods."  Our  author  goes  on 
to  say  that  "  Here  ward's  own  device  was  the  German 
eagle,  borne  on  a  bend  gules,  the  inherited  arms  of 
Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia."  All  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  one  shred  or  tittle  of  evidence  to  show 
that  such  a  thing  as  a  coat  of  arms  existed  even  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion. 

On  p.  69  are  some  remarkable  statements  evidently 
due  to  the  author's  ignorance  of  the  distinction  between 
"  arms  "  which  were  hereditary  and  "badges"  which 
were  personal.  And  on  this  and  the  succeeding  pages 
are  some  equally  remarkable  statements  which,  with  a 
sublime  irony,  the  General  labels  "the  evidence  of  the 
Heralds."  The  only  evidence  it  affords  is  of  the  General's 
utter  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  true  evidence  which 
heraldry  docs  supply.  In  conclusion,  let  us  turn  to  the 
General's  own  supposed  pedigree.  On  p.  2  the  General 
writes,  "  We  must  also  protect  ourselves  as  representing 
the  line  of  Hereward,"  &c.  &c.  ;  and  on  pp.  93,  95,  96, 
and  98  can  be  traced  the  supposed  pedigree  of  General 
Harward.  The  pedigree  is  given  almost  without  evi- 
dences, and  I  do  not  for  one  moment  suppose  it  could 
be  accepted  by  a  genealogist  even  to  John  Hereward  of 
Milcot,  county  Warwick.  From  this  point  we  have 
nothing  but  the  bare  assertion  of  the  pedigree  on  p.  91 
to  establish  the  descent  at  a  very  critical  point. 
What  evidence  is  there  (1)  that  Richard  Hereward  "  of 
Hartlebury,  county  Wigorn,"  was  the  son  of  William 
Hereward  ?  (2)  What  evidence  is  there  that  William 
was  the  grandson  of  Richard  Hereward  and  Eliza- 
beth Greville  ?  Follow  the  pedigree  one  genera- 
tion further.  What  evidence  is  there  that  Richard 
Hereward,  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  Greville,  was  the 
son  of  Hugh  Hereward  and  Christian  Beaumont  ? 
There  is  none  at  all,  but  rather  to  the  contrary,  for  this 
Richard  is  omitted  whilst  a  daughter  is  duly  inserted 
in  the  visitation  pedigree.  On  p.  78  General  Harward 
suggests  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  Heralds  to  account  for 
the  omission.  What  could  it  have  mattered  to  them? 
Probably  this  and  another  point  I  will  mention  presently 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  author's  ignorant  abuse  of  the 
College  of  Arms.  By  the  inclusion  of  this  Richard  the 
General  joins  on  to  a  visitation  pedigree  which  runs 
back  to  John  Hereward  "  de  Pebvvith  "  circa  1235. 
There  the  visitation  pedigree  slops.  The  General  doesn't. 
Like  the  brook  he  goes  on  for  ever.  Probably  this 
is  another  grievance  of  his  against  the  Heralds. 
Now  Hereward  is  known  to  have  had  a  daughter 
by  his  first  wife  Torfrida,  who  married  Hugh 
de  Evermue,  Lord  of  Deeping.  He  is  known  to 
have  also  had  a  son  and  a  grandson,  who  each 
bore  the  Christian  name  of  Hereward.  This  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  what  is  known  of  Hereward's 
descendants.  There  is  no  shred  of  evidence  to  justify 
the  General  in  making  "John  Hereward  de  Pebwith  " 
to  be  the  son  of  the  Hereward  (surname,  if  any,  un- 
known) who  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  gave  a 
caracute  of  land  in  Torrington  to  the  Church  at  Len 
and  directed  that  prayers  should  be  said  for  the  souls 
of  Hereward  his  father  and  of  Hereward  "  the  exile," 
his  grandfather.  That  Hereward  was  a  Christian 
name  probably  borne  by  many  others  (as  Christian  or 
surname)  besides  the  Saxon  patriot  the  General  over- 
looks, and  he  ignores  the  fact  that  Bultces  and  Aldeboro 
were  places  called  Herewards,  and  that  many  of  the 
names  he  mentions  were  "  de  Hereward."  Barring  only 
the'  name  of  Howard,  any  name  at  all  like  Hereward 
seems  good  enough  to  press  into  General  Harward's 
service  to  bolster  up  his  own  claim.  X. 


THE  WORKS  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LONDON 
COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

II. 

IN  my  first  article  I  pointed  out  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Works  Committee  have  apparently  lost 
money.  I  say  "  apparently  "  because  the  loss  is  arrived 
at  only  by  a  comparison  between  the  actual  cost  and 
the  estimated  value  ;  the  correctness  of  the  latter 
is  still  disputed.  That  the  estimates  for  several  large 
works  were  lower  than  had  previously  been  quoted 
by  contractors  for  similar  work  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  work 
might  have  been  done  cheaper  if  the  Committee  had 
made  more  perfect  the  arrangements  for  carrying  it  out. 

That  the  Department  was  gradually  drifting  towards 
financial  failure  was  unknown  to  the  Committee,  because 
they  were  satisfied  with  a  six-monthly  return  of  the 
costs  of  works,  all  of  which  had  been  completed  three 
months,  and  some,  six  or  seven  months,  previously.  The 
prime  costs  of  works  in  progress  are  considered  in  the 
trade 4o  be  the  pressure-gauge  of  the  financial  boiler. 
Would  any  contractor  be  satisfied  with  two  returns  of 
costs  per  annum,  and  those  all  of  works  finished  months 
before  ?  Take  an  instance.  The  last  time  the  Victoria 
Embankment  was  macadamized  the  Highways  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  Council  to  allow  them  to 
spend  ^4,000,  the  amount  of  the  Engineer's  esti- 
mate. When  the  cost  account  of  the  work  was  rendered 
to  that  Committee  they  were  astounded  to  find  it 
was  just  ,£6,000 ;  yet  two  or  three  of  the  members 
of  the  Highways  Committee  were  also  members  of  the 
Works  Committee,  and  they  heard  nothing  about 
having  to  pay  50  per  cent,  more  than  they  had 
bargained  for  until  three  or  four  months  after  the 
job  was  completed.  Builders  usually  examine  the 
costs  of  current  works  weekly,  or  at  least  monthly. 
Why  did  not  the  Works  Committee  make  arrangements 
to  have  these  costs  presented  to  them  in  a  similar 
manner?  That  they  were  got  out  monthly,  and  in  some 
cases  weekly,  for  the  Manager  the  books  of  the 
Department  will  prove  ;  but  the  fact  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  that  official  had  both  estimated  for  and  also 
constructed  the  work,  and  the  first  few  jobs  he  reported 
which  showed  a  loss  were  received  by  the  Committee  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  deter  most  men  from  reporting 
another  losing  job  until  the  last  moment.  But  surely, 
most  readers  will  say,  the  man  who  kept  the  books 
should  have  had  instructions  to  place  this  information 
before  the  Committee.  But  they  would  thus  have 
been  forced  to  recognize  the  utility  of  those  who  did 
not  do  manual  labour,  and  who,  because  they  did  not 
call  themselves  workmen,  were  designated  by  the 
Manager  non-producers.  The  Department  was  created, 
as  some  thought,  entirely  in  the  interests  of  labour  ; 
but  unless  in  future  the  official  in  charge  of  the  books 
is  in  direct  touch  with  the  Committees,  without  having 
to  pass  his  reports  and  costs  through  the  man  who 
does  the  estimating  and  constructive  work,  the  best 
check  upon  extravagance  and  mismanagement  will 
continue  to  be  lacking. 

On  17  November  the  Works  Committee  brought  up 
a  report  to  the  Council  recommending  the  discharge  of 
the  Manager  and  five  subordinates.  After  a  very  heated 
debate,  the  Manager  was  dismissed  as  from  1  Decem- 
ber, and  the  services  of  one  subordinate  were  imme- 
diately dispensed  with.  The  7  o'clock  rule,  under  which 
all  contentious  matter  is  adjourned,  prevented  further 
mischief  that  day  ;  and  when  the  debate  was  resumed  on 
i  December  the  Councillors  had  cooled  down,  and  dis- 
missed the  other  four  subordinates  with  a  month's  pay 
in  lieu  of  notice,  including  the  subordinate  whom  they 
had  previously  packed  off  without  a  moment's  notice  or 
pay.  For  months  previous  the  Department  had  been 
undermanned  in  the  Constructional  Section,  and  con- 
sequently there  were  considerable  arrears  of  work  tor 
any  one  stepping  into  the  Manager's  shoes.  Of  the 
three  supervisors,  two  were  discharged,  as  well  as  the 
principal  subordinate  of  the  one  who  was  left.  Would 
any  private  business  firm  have  acted  so  unless  their 
employees  had  been  guilty  of  actual  robbery  ?  As  a 
result,  the  Committee  were  at  a  deadlock,  and  had  to 
come  in  their  distress  to  the  Council  on  15  December 
with  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  re-employ  temporarily 
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some  of  the  very  officials  whose  immediate  discharge 
they  had  demanded  less  than  a  month  before.    If  the 
Committee  had  retained  them  for  three  months,  they 
would  have  only  been  following  the  custom  of  the  trade, 
and  by  that  time  they  could  have  obtained  from  them 
all  the  information  required  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  Special  Committee  now  sitting  ;  and  the  accounts 
of  completed   works   should  have  been  presented  at 
the  time  appointed  by  the  standing  orders.   The  Works 
Department  spends  annually  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  of  the  ratepayers'  money,  and  they  have  in 
hand  works  of  the  value  of  over  ,£300,000.  Their  Com- 
mittee, in  a  panic,  and  quite  regardless  of  any  loss 
likely  to  ensue,  recommends  the  Council  to  discharge 
the  subordinate  officials,  and  in  a  moment  a  big  depart- 
ment, employing  workmen  and  staff  of  over  2,000  men, 
is  left  without  a  head  and  with  only  one  building 
assistant  to  keep  the  whole  thing  from  collapsing.  This 
gentleman,  whatever  his  politics  may  be,  is  doing  all  that 
mortal  man  can  do  to   prevent  the  discharge  in  the 
middle  of  winter  of  this  large  number  of  men  ;  but 
while  he  and  the  diminished  staff  are  manfully  strug- 
gling to  keep  the  ship  afloat  and  minimize  the  daily  loss 
of  money  which  the  lack  of  sufficient  men  to  supervise 
properly  all  the  works  must  be  causing,  the  Councillors 
adjourn  without  a   pang  from   15    December    to  26 
January.    Advertisements  appeared  early  in  December 
for  a  Manager,  applications  to  be  sent  in  before  Christ- 
mas.   Evidently  the  right  man  has  not  applied,  for  there 
are  fresh  advertisements  appearing  in  the  trade  journals 
giving  a  longer  time  for  applications  to  be  sent  in,  namely 
up  to  14  January.    The  last  Manager's  salary  was  £700. 
They  now  advertise  ,£1,500  per  annum  — which  in  my 
opinion,  is  either  too  little  or  too  much — and  for  the 
following  reasons  :— The  men  competent  to  fulfil  the 
duties  may  be  classified  under  two  heads  :  firstly,  suc- 
cessful contractors  ;  secondly,  contractors'  managers. 
It  is  natural  that  contractors  as  a  class  should  dislike 
the  idea  of  a  public  body  doing  its  own  work  ;  but 
even  if  some  of  them  got  over  that  feeling  they  would 
not  leave  a  large  successful  business  of  their  own  to 
undertake  the  temporary  managership  of  the  Works 
Department  of  the  London  County  Council  for  ^1,500 
per  annum,    A  small  contractor  would  hardly  be  con- 
sidered to  have  the  sort  of  experience  required,  whilst 
a  contractor's  manager  would  be  as  likely  to  apply 
f°r^7°°  UP  to  .£1,000  as  forj;£i,5oo.  Meanwhile  matters 
are  allowed  to  slide.  The  Councillors  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  curtail  their  holidays  to  improve  them. 
Why  should   they  ?   The  money  lost  will  not  come 
out    of   their   pockets    and    the   patient  ratepayers, 
will  only  grumble  and  bear  their  burdens  no  matter 
how  much  they  are  increased.     The  enemies  of  the 
Works  Department  have  often  stated  that  it  has  great 
advantages,  especially  as  regards  unlimited  capital, 
upon  only  a  very  small  portion  of  which  is  interest 
charged  and  that  at  exceptionally  low  rates  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  friends  of  the  Department  say  that 
'the  wJork  is  burdened  with  exceptional  expenditure 
with   regard  to  the  charges  for   the  audit  of  their 
books  and  for  the  sinking  fund  by  which  the  land  and 
premises  are  being  paid  for  in  about  fifty  years.  But 
I  think  one  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  set-off  against  the 
other,  and  that  the  Department  may,  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  be  considered  to  be  under  no  disadvantage 
in  competing  with  contractors.  That  they  should  tender 
in  competition  with  any  rotten  jerry-builder  is  question- 
able policy.    The  best  firms  of  contractors  won't  do  it, 
and  if  a  few  firms  are  invited  to  tender,  who  will  under- 
take the  unthankful  task  of  selection  and  where  will 
the  line  be  drawn  ? 

Many  of  the  most  sagacious  men  will  not  have  a 
total  estimate  prepared  at  all  when  they  require  a  very 
good  job  done,  but  pay  the  contractor  the  actual  cost 
of  the  work  plus  a  percentage  for  his  experience  and 
supervision.  The  advantages  of  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  are  obvious,  as  all  men  do  business  for  their 
own  profit,  and  when  a  contractor  agrees  to  construct 
any  work  for  a  specified  sum  every  penny  saved  in 
labour  or  materials  increases  his  profit,  whereas  if  the 
method  referred  to  above  be  considered  he  would  be  in- 
duced to  put  into  the  construction  the  very  best  of 
labour  and  materials  regardless  of  cost.  If  the  Council 
adopted   a    modification"  of  this  method   suitable  to 


the  exigencies  of  their  work  it  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  an  estimate  being  prepared  at  all,  and 
enable  them  to  reduce  expenses  in  the  estimating 
branches  of  the  Architect's  and  Engineer's  Depart- 
ments. The  direct  employment  of  labour  by  large 
corporations  is  inevitable.  If  the  Works  Department 
were  abolished  to-day  the  next  generation  would  try 
the  experiment  again.  Other  large  municipalities  have 
for  a  long  time  past  employed  their  labour  direct. 
"  Why  should  London  wait?  " 

W.  F.  Dyson, 
Late  Principal  Clerk, 
Works  Department  of  the  L.  C.  C. 

MR.  WATTS'S  PICTURES.— I. 

MR.  WATTS  holds  of  right  a  foremost  place  among 
painters  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen. 
No  one  of  his  time  entered  the  lists  more  admirably 
endowed.    Vision,  nerve,  opportunity  were   his,  and 
were  governed  by  a  grave  ambition  not  to  be  contented 
with  mercenary,  worldly,  or  academic  success.    If  a 
flaw  in  the  mental  direction  of  his  art  has  nullified 
much  of  his  effort,  if  his  popularity  is  bound  up  rather 
with  his  weakness  than  with  his  strength,  and  \i  he  him- 
self, at  the  end  of  his  days,  judges  most  precious  what 
another  age  will  more  lightly  value,  there  yet  remains 
enough  for  any  man  to  be  proud  of.    If  we  consult  the 
approved  docket  for  the  painter  and  ask  in  what  is  he 
great,  we  shall  doubtless  be  told,  as  a  thinker  and  as  a 
colourist.    These  claims  deserve   examination,  but  a 
more  obvious  claim  may  be  made  at  starting.  We 
have  had  in  Mr.  Watts  and  we  have  lost  in  him  one  of 
the  greatest  draughtsmen  of  the  century.    Who  has 
painted    a    head   to    surpass,    in   strength   and  in 
finesse   of    characterization,  the  portrait   of  Russell 
Gurney    (107)?    The    eyes,    not    formula-eyes,  the 
same    each    side    of    the     nose,    but    really  seen 
and   drawn,   the   delicately   modelled,  firmly  defined 
mouth,  every  feature  down  to  the  ruffle  is  rendered 
with  complete  mastery,  and  as  part  of  the  keen  presence 
of  a  man  ;   if  our  century  can  show  anything  com- 
parable to  the  art  of  Holbein,  it  is  here.    The  colour  of 
the  portrait  is  not  remarkable  ;  it  is  a  brown  picture ; 
but  within  unpretentious  limits  there  is  richness  and  fine 
modulation,  and  a  beautiful  quality  of  paint,  much  like 
Turner's  in  his  best  period.    The  Burne-Jones  (80)  is 
nearly  as  fine,  and  the  portrait  of  the  artist  himself  (83). 
The  Constantine  Ionides  (56)  is  more  fully  charged 
with  colour,  but  remains  masterly  in  drawing.  The 
William  Morris  (78)  is  splendid  in  character  ;  so  are  the 
Lord  Campbell  and  the  earlier  Tennyson  in  another 
room.     The  late  portraits  no  one  would  pass  in  an 
exhibition  of  modern  work  without  according  them  a 
certain  meed  of  respect ;   but  they  are  no  longer  so 
masterly  in  what  they  attempt  to  do  ;  they  are  poorer 
in  drawing  by  a  formula  of  humanity  brought  back  from 
the  allegoric  pictures,  and  less  satisfactory  by  absorption 
in  a  struggle  for  colour  and  a  new  technique.  Who 
would  exchange  for  the  Leighton  of  1890,  with  its  un- 
realized forms,  its  unattained  colour,  its  empty  claim  to 
grandeur,  the  Russell  Gurney  of  the  sixties,  with  its  study 
of  character,  reserve  of  colour,  and  haunting  intensity 
of  life  ?     And  who  will  pretend  that  the  portraits  of 
women,  invaded  by  the  bull-neck  and  other  features  of 
the  allegories,  can  be  mentioned  beside  the  "  Bianca  " 
(65),  where  the  draughtsman  still  allows  himself  to  bend 
to  the  gracious  shapes  before  him,  and  a  beautiful 
reality  flowers  into  painting  ? 

When  we  turn  to  "subject-pictures"  we  find  the 
same  story.  The  "Good  Samaritan"  is  well  drawn, 
well  painted,  well  relieved,  pleasant  and  restrained  in 
colour,  simple  and  noble  in  treatment,  if  not  exactly 
inspired  in  sentiment  and  composition.  The  "  Life's 
Illusions"  (of  1849)  is  a  well-managed  fancy,  some- 
thing in  the  vein  of  Etty,  a  gentle  English  translation 
from  Rubens.  Mr.  Watts  never  bettered  the  painting 
of  the  horse  and  of  the  old  man  against  their  beautiful 
background. 

But  this  picture  starts  the  question  of  its  author's 
range  and  depth  as  a  thinker.  No  one  probably 
would  stop  to  ask  very  particularly  what  it  meant  if  it 
stood  alone  ;  it  is  in  the  later  pictures  that  the 
"  thought  "  becomes  assertive  and  individual,  like  the 
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colour  ;  yet  it  does  not  really  differ  much  in  quality. 
The  later  figures  are  colossal,  and  clearly  their  author 
intends  them  to  have  tremendous  significance  ;  but, 
unless  we  are  content  to  remain  in  the  state  of  mind 
that  is  hypnotised  by  the  words  Time,  Death,  Judg- 
ment, Oblivion,  Life,  spoken  loudly,  without  asking 
What  do  vou  mean  by  them,  and  believe  about  them  ? 
we  shall  perhaps  be  disappointed  when  we  come  to 
close  terms  with  Mr.  Watts.  Here  is  his  description 
of  Life's  Illusions  :  — 

"An  allegorical  design,  typifying  the  march  of  human 
life.  Fair  visions  of  beauty,  the  abstract  embodiments* 
of  divers  forms  of  Hope  and  Ambition,  hover  high  in 
the  air  above  the  gulf  which  stands  as  the  goal  of  all 
men's  lives.  At  their  feet  lie  the  shattered  symbols  of 
human  greatness  and  power,  and  upon  the  narrow 
space  of  earth  that  overhangs  the  deep  abyss  are 
figured  the  brighter  forms  of  illusion  that  endure 
through  every  changing  fashion  of  the  world.  A  knight 
in  armour  pricks  on  his  horse  in  quick  pursuit  of  the 
rainbow-tinted  bubble  of  glory  ;  on  his  right  are  two 
lovers  ;  on  his  left  an  aged  student  still  pores  over  his 
work  by  the  last  rays  of  the  dying  sun  ;  while  in  the 
shadow  of  the  group  may  be  seen  the  form  of  a  little  child 
chasing  a  butterfly." 

Along   with   Beauty,    then,    Mr.    Watts  numbers 
Learning,  Love,  the  glory  of  Battle  and  Play,  among 
illusions — the  separate  illusions  that  make  up  the  great 
illusion  of  Life.    He  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  his 
"intention  is  frankly  didactic,"  an  attempt  "to  reflect 
the  thoughts  of  the  most  elevated  minds  of  all  ages  "  ; 
at  the  same  time,  "  the  endeavour  has  been  to  impress 
distinctly  the  direction  of  modern  thought,"  "to  sug- 
gest, in  the  language  of  Art,  Modern  Thought  in  things 
ethical  and  spiritual."    The  ambiguities  of  his  expres- 
sion, in  the  comparatively  clear  language  of  words, 
lead  us  to  fear  that,  in  what  he  himself  calls  the  "  un- 
used and  faltering  language "  of  paint,  the  didactic 
intention  may  be  missed  ;  and  the  programme  announced 
seems  further  questionable,  since  the  thoughts  of  the 
most  elevated  minds  of  all  ages  have  been  extremely 
contradictory,  unless   by  the  "  direction  of  Modern 
Thought  "  is  meant  the  common  enough  satisfaction 
in  what  is  called  "  suggestiveness  " — i.e.  contradictories 
tentatively  proposed,  and  no  decision  taken  between 
them.    However,  in   the   present   case   there   is  no 
ambiguity,  and,  instead  of  being  in  the  presence  of 
an  elevated  thought,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  very 
ordinary  summary  of  the  blase  mind  concerning  life. 
Death  the  leveller,  the   abyss   that   swallows  every 
manner  of  life,  is  an  imagination  fitted  to  stir  us  pro- 
foundly, but  only  on  condition  of  life  being  intensely 
believed  in.    Treat  life  as  illusion,  and  you  knock  the 
terror  out  of  the  abyss — Death  becomes  illusion  too. 
Hence  a  descending  grade  of  feeling  that  drops  from 
the  sombre  dirge   of  Beaumont   ("  Mortality  behold 
and  fear  "),  through  the  fine  rhetoric  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
imitation,  to  the  flat  statement  of  Addison's  "Reflec- 
tions in  the  Abbey,"  where  the  Spectator  looks  back 
indulgently  from  the  vantage  of  the  grave  on  the  futility 
of  human  passions.    The  attitude  of  this  picture  is  the 
same.   The  root  fallacy  is  the  assumption  that,  because 
the  slice  of  bread  I  am  eating  is  chopped  off  before  I 
finish  it,  I  have  been  under  an  illusion  in  supposing 
that  I  was  eating  ;  there  was  illusion  only  if  I  believed  I 
was  going  to  eat  for  ever.   So,  again,  it  is  an  ingenious 
turn  of  sophism  to  represent  the  warrior  as  "seeking 
the  bubble  reputation  in  the  cannon's  mouth."  What 
he  seeks  is  the  cannon's  mouth  in  the  bubble,  if  the  world 
be  one ;  the  glory  of  battle  is  not  the  glory  of  having 
got  away,  safe  and  sound,  which  will  certainly  pall  on 
the  warrior's  spirit,  however  decorated  his  breast  ;  it  is 
the  glory  of  facing  the  cannon.    So  with  the  student. 
Knowledge  is  no  illusion,  even  if  his  one  candle  be 
blown  out,  and  Browning's  account  of  him  is  truer  in 
the  "  Grammarian's  Funeral."  Beauty?  But  this  is  high 
treason  to  the  painter's  art.    The  beautiful  appearance 
of  life  is  the  painter's  reality  ;  the  blind  may  deny  it, 
and  the  psychologist  prove  that  if  you  were  not  there 
to  see  it,  it  would  not  be  there  to  be  seen,  for  that  is 
the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  the  illusion.  The 
child  chasing  a  butterfly  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss  is 

He  means,  of  course,  concrete  emlxxliments,   embodiments  of 
abstractions.    The  confusion  is  characteristic. 


wiser,  knowing  at  least  that  life  is  no  cheat  in  the 
matter  of  exciting  games.  Love — well,  there  is  a 
Thought  (No.  70),  called  "  When  Poverty  comes  in  at 
the  door  Love  flies  out  at  the  window."  This  is  a  true 
enough  account  of  a  common  case,  so  common  as  to 
have  reached  the  elevation  in  ancient  and  modern 
thought  of  a  proverbial  statement  ;  but  even  so  the 
picture  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  its  subject  an  elevating 
one  ;  in  form,  colour,  and  composition  that  subject  gets 
about  as  much  as  it  deserves. 

But,  we  shall  be  told,  these  are  early  fancies — come 
on  to  the  serious  works.  The  air  certainly  becomes 
more  serious,  but  the  burden  remains  much  the  same. 
There  is  the  huge  composition  of  Time  and  Oblivion, 
serious  enough,  though  early  (81).  The  motto  is: 
"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  know- 
ledge, nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest." 
That  is  to  say  "  Work  to-day,  for  you  may  not  be  able 
to  work  to-morrow."  Mr.  Watts's  reading,  so  far  as 
I  can  follow,  is  "Work  to-day,  but  it  will  all  be  forgotten 
to-morrow."  Later,  he  seems  to  be  dissatisfied  with  this 
thought,  and  makes  a  fresh  composition  of  this  material 
with  the  change  that  the  woman  is  called  Death.  Here 
I  lose  the  thread  among  these  names.  The  two  march 
stoutly  together,  or  rather  Time,  "  the  type  of  stalwart 
manhood  gifted  with  imperishable  youth,"  leads  and 
supports  a  pale  woman,  very  much  as  if  they  were  Love 
and  Life  in  another  piece.  Now  I  can  understand  the 
idea  of  Time,  as  hero  of  the  piece,  marching  stoutly  to 
some  goal,  where,  say,  he  will  be  crowned.  There 
would  not  be  much  edification  in  it,  since  allegories  are 
apt  to  be  thin,  and  his  companion  gets  in  the  way  of 
this  reading.  But  Time  retains  his  scythe,  therefore  he 
has  no  business  to  be  on  a  journey  :  he  ought  to  be  in 
the  harvest  field.  What  is  more,  with  the  scythe  he 
stands  for  Death  :  the  woman  therefore  is  superfluous. 
But  the  painter  evidently  pays  little  attention  to  his 
symbols,  for  here  behind  them  is  "Judgment"  with  a 
pair  of  scales — of  little  use,  one  would  think,  for  sepa- 
rating tares  from  wheat.  Finally,  when  Judgment  comes 
up  with  the  pair  (and  becomes  Love,  who  has  pre- 
viously been  overwhelmed  by  Death),  it  appears  that 
Time  is  no  hero,  but  the  villain  of  the  piece.  He  is 
stretched  dead,  and  Love  triumphs.  Why  ?  For  Love 
to  kill  Time  is  to  kill  himself,  as  if  one  were  to  saw 
off  the  branch  one  sits  on,  or  as  if  a  painter  were  to 
slay  Space. 

Mr.  Watts's  thoughts  about  Life,  then,  seem  to  be 
rather  proverbial  and  confused  than  elevated  or  edify- 
ing. He  finds  his  effect  easier  when  he  turns  to  Death, 
and  his  allegories  throughout  are  sick  with  this  appre- 
hension and  its  colour.  The  rough  stony  figure  that 
threatens  the  rosy  boy  at  the  door  has  a  certain  rude 
grandeur.  But  its  maker  turns  away  shocked  when 
this  tenant  of  his  imagination  discovers  herself ;  he 
disavows  the  relentless  drama,  and  will  have  it  (p.  6) 
capable  of  a  consoling  interpretation.  He  even  devises 
another  huge  picture,  called  the  Court  of  Death,  to  con- 
sole us  further.  But  thought  in  this  penetrates  no 
further  than  in  the  Illusions  of  Life.  That  was  gay,  this 
is  sombre.  Because  death  cuts  it  short,  life  is  no  illusion  ; 
and  because  king  and  beggar  and  child  share  the  com- 
posure of  the  grave,  Death  is  not  the  same  nor 
a  sovereign  to  all  men.  Death  is  a  garotter  or 
a  friend,  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  or  a  reliever  of  the 
guard  ;  to  the  soldier  a  treacherous  embrace  of  his 
mistress,  Danger ;  to  the  self-pitier  the  voice  of  a  dark 
siren  by  the  riverside,  singing  of  revenge  ;  an  adventure 
to  the  curious,  a  bed  to  the  tired.  This  desired  goal, 
this  indifferent  accident,  this  outrage,  is  a  hundred 
things  to  a  hundred  men.  How,  then,  can  Death  set 
up  a  Court  ?  What  is  this  vague  woman  doing  on 
the  throne  that  used  to  be  fitly  occupied  by  the 
Judge?  She  judges,  too,  it  seems,  and  gives  the 
crown  (124)  to  the  Innocent,  to  the  baby  that  has 
escaped  life.  The  meaning  even  of  the  superb  taunt 
flung  in  the  teeth  of  Death,  "  What  I  spent  I  have  .  .  ," 
is  missed  when  illustrated  by  a  corpse  surrounded  by 
bric-a-brac  (139). 

The  particular  admonitions  addressed  to  modern 
society  are  characterized  by  the  same  half-thought. 
These  Mammons  and  Minotaurs  are  bogey  figures, 
convenient  if  we  wish  to  abuse  without  thinking.  This 
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bloated  voluptuary  is  not  Mammon.  He  is  an  ascetic 
person,  simply  dressed,  absorbed  in  figures  as  Mr. 
Watts  in  painting,  in  the  perfection  of  the  economic 
machine  that  turns  out  money,  for  which  he  has  no  use. 
Mr.  Lecky,  in  a  famous  passage,  cast  a  more  likely,  if 
surprising,  figure  for  the  other  part.  What,  again, 
does  a  society  that  believes  in  women's  education  make 
of  this  remorse  of  Eve  (154),  of  which,  in  the  ironic 
legend,  we  have  no  record  ?  The  argument  which 
Faith  gave  herself  up  to  when  she  ungirt  her  sword 
(J23)  was  merely  between  a  pessimist  and  a  Broad 
Churchman  after  all.  The  "  Hope  "  (142)  that  survives 
the  dialogue,  the  blindfolded  lady,  sanguine  enough 
to  attempt  a  melody  on  one  string  of  a  lyre,  conveys 
in  her  form  and  colour  no  very  cheering  emotion  ;  and 
the  "Charity"  (136),  dedicated  to  modern  churches 
rotten  with  mutual  tolerance,  would  be  more  usefully 
replaced  by  a  little  honesty. 

The  fact  is,  to  put  it  shortly,  that  in  these  pictures 
Mr.  Watts  suffers  from  a  ivant  of  subject,  strange  as 
this  may  sound  to  certain  worshippers.  The  "  Bianca  " 
has  a  beautiful  subject,  the  "  Psyche"  has  a  beautiful 
subject,  the  "Faith"  has  none.  The  canvas  gives  us 
merely  a  heavy  and  clumsy  figure,  which  Mr.  Watts 
calls  a  symbol  or  hieroglyph  ;  we  have  to  turn  to 
the  catalogue  to  find  the  "  thought,"  such  as  it 
is.  Pictures  like  this  are  merely  an  index  to 
the  Catalogue.  And  when  we  reach  "The  Dweller  in 
the  Innermost,"  "  the  vague  figure  which  may  as 
vaguely  be  called  '  Conscience  '  "  (131),  wre  merely  reach 
the  climax  in  a  strained  perversion  of  painting.  Con- 
science is  not  a  vague  thing,  but  its  portrait  in  paint 
must  be  more  than  vague — an  impossibility  ;  and  this 
quite  unmeaning,  commonplace  form,  the  colour  of  cor- 
ruption, only  shows  that,  if  a  painter  wishes  to  reach 
the  "  Innermost,"  he  must  reach  it  in  the  old  painter's 
way,  which  is  by  the  Outermost.  Gainsborough's 
"  Musidora  bathing  her  Feet"  radiates  from  her  beau- 
tiful woman's  body  the  joy  and  delight  in  life  which  she 
makes  no  strain  to  preach  ;  "  Faith  bathing  her  Feet" 
only  depresses  by  a  calumny  from  which  all  the  woman 
has  disappeared  to  leave  a  "hieroglyph."  The  art  of 
painting  is  the  polar  opposite  of  hieroglyph. 

What  a  different  man  is  Mr.  Watts  when  he  gets 
away  from  these  grisly  phantoms,  and  finds  a  richer 
matter  in  myths  like  the  "Birth  of  Jupiter"!  But 
further  discussion  of  his  art  must  be  left  for  another 
time,  now  that  the  board  is  cleared  of  the  Great 
Thoughts.  D.  S.  M. 

SIR  CHARLES  HALLE.* 

OF  all  the  tedious  bores,  of  all  the  plagues  sent  by  a 
beneficent  providence  to  develop  the  human  faculty 
of  patience  and  long-suffering,  preserve  me  from  the 
musician's  autobiography.  Your  average  successful 
music-teacher  who  erroneously  regards  the  delusions  of 
his  pupils  as  evidences  of  a  genuine  wide-spread  fame 
and  mistakes  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  for  the  great 
round  world,  who  receives  in  all  seriousness  the  ironical 
suggestion  of  a  weary  friend  that  he  should  set  down 
all  the  stories  with  which  he  is  wont  to  set  his  dinner- 
guests  snoring,  who  straightway  carries  out  the  sug- 
gestion and  launches  a  ponderous  volume  upon  an 
agonized  but  long-enduring  world — this  creature  is 
as  much  an  enemy  of  the  human  race  as  an  Aca- 
demic or  Italian  prima-donna ;  and  there  are  many 
sorts  of  musical  autobiographers  as  terrible  as  he. 
Those  who  have  suffered  from  the  endless  lucubrations 
of  the  whole  species  will  therefore  rejoice  with  exceed- 
ing gladness  in  their  hearts  when  they  learn  that  the 
"Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Charles  Hall6"  is  a  most 
delightful  book  and  that  the  autobiography  is  precisely 
the  most  delightful  portion  of  it.  Sir  Charles  Halle 
was  not  a  man  of  stupendous  intellect  or  of  extra- 
ordinary or  tremendous  personality,  his  life  was  not  a 
wildly  exciting  one,  he  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
any  of  the  big  events  of  the  century,  save  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848  and  the  first  Bayreuth  Festival  ;  but  he 
had  intelligence  and  observation,  humour  and  good- 
humour,  a  rare  sense  of  beauty,  his  life  was  a  long  one 

*  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Charles  Halle."  Edited  by  his 
son,  C.  E.  Halle,  and  his  daughter,  Marie  Halle.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1896. 


(he  was  born  in  1819),  he  met  and  knew  old  Rinck, 
Kalkbrenner,  Liszt,  Chopin,  Berlioz,  Heine,  Wagner 
(both  in  his  earlier  and  in  his  successful  days),  Ernst, 
Sivori,  Gottfried  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Ella,  Chorley, 
Meyerbeer  and  scores  more  of  the  remembered  or  un- 
remembered  ;  and  whatever  he  tells  us  of  them  is  in 
itself  interesting  and  is  told,  moreover,  with  a  great 
deal  of  charm  and  sometimes  with  a  pleasant  touch  of 
harmless  malice.  He  even  makes  his  recollections  of 
childhood  readable  ;  and  in  this  age,  when  unimportant 
people  are  sadly  given  to  beguiling  the  rapid  hours  of 
their  second  childhood  by  writing  tedious,  utterly  un- 
readable, accounts  of  the  slow  hours  of  their  first  child- 
hood, it  is  most  refreshing  to  chance  on  such  things  as 
Sir  Charles  Halle's  description  of  Hagen  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  with  its  watchman  blowing  his  horn 
"once  at  10  o'clock,  twice  at  11,  three  times  at  mid- 
night," its  letter-carrier  of  high  degree,  its  treasure  of  a 
servant-girl  who  won  a  large  prize  in  the  local  lottery 
by  buying  ticket  No.  23  in  consequence  of  dreaming 
of  the  figure  7  three  nights  in  succession  and  reckoning 
that  three  times  7  made  23,  its  chamber-music  meet- 
ings, its  surrounding  scenery  and  "numerous  other 
features."  But  most  engrossing  are  the  accounts  of 
the  musicians  that  Sir  Charles  Halle  knew  in  his 
younger  days.  It  rather  startles  one  to  discover  that 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Rinck — the  only  Rinck,  the  one  who 
wrote  the  "  Organ  School"  (does  it  not  conclude  with 
the  variations  on  "  God  save  the  Queen"  ?)  which 
every  organist  has  known  ;  for  Rinck's  music  has 
aged  fast  and  seems  to  belong  to  a  period  prior  to 
Sebastian  Bach — which  is  not  surprising  after  one 
learns  that  he  (Rinck,  of  course)  fixed  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  for  young  Halle's  first  lesson,  remarking 
"  From  5  to  6  I  compose."  Later  on,  when  Sir  Charles 
Halle  went  to  Paris,  he  became  moderately  intimate  with 
Chopin  and  Liszt  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  sitting 
as  the  model  for  the  archfiend  in  Ingres'  picture  of 
"Christ  tempted  by  Satan";  he  went  into  raptures 
over  Chopin  and  was  horrified  and  amazed  by  Liszt — 
who,  he  records,  had  no  piano  in  his  house  ;  and  finding 
it  easier  to  wear  his  hair  in  an  absurd  fashion  and  bang 
the  keyboard  recklessly  than  to  cultivate  Chopin's 
imagination  and  perfect  artistic  mode  of  handling  the 
piano,  he  seems  promptly  to  have  become  one  of  the 
once  innumerable  army  of  Liszt  imitators.  He  also 
knew  Berlioz  well  and  (although  a  devout  Berliozite  all 
his  life)  declares  that  Berlioz  knew  comparatively  little 
of  w7hat  had  been  achieved  by  previous  composers  and 
very  often  did  not  realize  wTith  certainty  the  effect  of  the 
combinations  of  instruments,  or  even  notes,  he  himself 
had  achieved.  Wagner  he  knew  and  liked  as  a  modest 
young  man  only  rarely  given  to  talking  of  his 
schemes  "in  a  strain  which  made  us  wonder  if, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  he  was  'all  there.'"  This  was 
in  1839.  Twenty-three  years  later  he  again  came 
across  Wagner  and  heard  him  say  "The  English 
are  an  extraordinary  people  ;  still,  I  do  not  know 
if  ever  they  arrive  at  the  sigh,  without  which  the 
aroma  of  art  does  not  ascend  into  space."  "  Dr.  E. 
Becker  .  .  .  was  with  me  (Hall6)  .  .  .  and  imme- 
diately wrote  down  the  sentence.  .  .  .  We  never 
understood  it,  but  felt  it  was  worth  preserving."  In  a 
word,  the  pages  written  by  Sir  Charles  Hall?  demand 
reading  by  everyone  who  wishes  to  understand  what 
musical  life  was  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  not 
only  in  France  and  Germany,  but  also  in  England.  Sir 
Charles  seems  to  have  entertained  rather  malicious 
feelings  towards  the  Philharmonic  Circus,  for  not  only 
did  he  keep  a  letter  from  Chorley  which  speaks  of  "  the 
lost  prestige  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts "  so  long 
ago  as  1851,  but  he  also  gives  an  account  of  how  the 
directors  of  the  Philharmonic  gave  a  dinner  to  Ernst 
and — apparently — got  sadly  inebriated.  Ernst  at  least 
was  overcome  and  just  when  he  seemed  likely  to  roll 
under  the  table  he  played  his  arrangement  of  the 
"  Erl  King  "  upon  a  violin  which  cost,  in  "  the  village  " 
of  Richmond,  fifteen  shillings.  In  his  best  days  he 
could  not  play  the  piece  satisfactorily  ;  and  "  upon  this 
wretched  instrument  and  in  a  more  than  half-tipsy  con- 
dition, it  was  excruciating,  and  I  gave  him  up  for  lost  ; 
but,  whether  it  was  that  his  listeners  were  in  the  same 
state  as  he,  or  that  the  extraordinary  sounds  they  heard 
bewildered  them,  his  triumph  was  complete  !    What  is 
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more,  after  his  great  and  legitimate  success  [some  time 
later]  ...  I  heard  it  said  with  conviction,  4  Ah,  but 
his  playing  at  Richmond  was  even  finer  !  '  "  The  Phil- 
harmonic, as  we  all  know,  is  tenacious  of  its  traditions; 
and  I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  some  more  recent 
episodes  that  astonished  the  world  are  explicable  in  the 
light  of  this  anecdote.  One  wonders,  too,  whether  its 
programmes  are  made  now  as  Ella  used  to  make  his. 
Mr.  Ella  wrote  of  the  Minuet  of  Schubert's  trio  in 
E  flat,  "  This  movement  is  not  very  interesting"  ;  but 
on  Sir  Charles  remonstrating  with  him  he  said  he 
would  make  a  small  alteration,  and  struck  out  the 
"  not." 

Interesting  as  Sir  Charles  Halle's  memories  are,  he 
was  interrupted  by  death  in  the  task  of  setting  them  to 
paper  just  when  they  were  becoming  most  valuable.  It 
seems  to  me  that  not  by  any  stretching  of  terms  can 
it  be  truly  said  he  was  a  great  musician,  or  even  a 
great  pianist.  A  most  charming,  a  fascinating,  pianist 
he  certainly  was  ;  and  when  he  played  such  a  piece  as 
Beethoven's  A  flat  sonata  (with  the  funeral  march)  one 
almost  forgot  the  want  of  grandeur  in  admiring  and 
delighting  in  the  wondrous  delicacy,  the  clearness,  the 
perfect  finish  of  phrasing,  the  unvarying  loveliness  of 
tone.  But  one  missed  something  when  he  took  in 
hand  one  of  the  greater  sonatas.  Never — within  my 
hearing  at  least — did  he  play  anything  in  a  manner  that 
can  be  described  as  grand  ;  and  certain  other  high 
qualities  were  wanting  as  well.  His  son  tells  us 
that  "quickness  of  perception  and  clearness  of 
expression  were  part  of  his  character  as  a  man, 
and  were  as  remarkable  in  his  speech  as  in  his  rendering 
of  music  ;  no  one  was  ever  left  for  a  moment  in  doubt 
as  to  what  he  meant,  &c."  This  is  precisely  what  one 
felt  about  his  playing  and  conducting— for  the  truth 
about  his  playing  is  the  truth  about  his  conducting. 
All  that  was  visible  in  the  score  he  translated  into 
sound  with  all  possible  lucidity,  while  he  missed  much 
that  was  written  between  the  lines  and  could  not  in- 
terpret many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  great  deal  of 
music — its  fullest  grandeur,  its  mysticism,  its  remote 
feeling,  its  deepest  passion. jj  And  it  must  be  added  that 
his  technical  mastery  could  not  compare  with  that  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors.  In  fact,  if 
without  unkindness  I  may  say  so,  it  was  not  as  an 
interpretative  musician  that  he  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered, nor  of  course  as  a  creative  musician,  but 
as  an  apostle  who  went  out  into  the  wilderness 
of  unmusical  England  and  by  preaching  and  practising 
a  new  gospel  succeeded  in  converting  multitudes  and 
creating  a  large  musical  public.  Sir  Charles  Halle  did 
for  Manchester,  and  to  an  extent  for  many  other  towns, 
what  Sir  George  Grove  and  Mr.  August  Manns  did  for 
London,  what  Mr.  Manns  unaided  did  for  Glasgow, 
what  Dr.  William  Rea  did  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Moreover  he  did  it  in  the  right  way — that  is  to  say, 
in  the  way  I  have  always  asserted  it  should  be  done 
since  I  was  old  enough  to  understand  the  significance 
of  his  life,  of  Mr.  Manns's,  of  Dr.  Rea's.  He  went  to 
Manchester  to  earn  a  livelihood,  not  to  preach  a  gospel. 
He  did  not  go  as  that  curse  of  music  in  the  provinces, 
the  gentleman  from  London  (or  Paris),  conduct  a  few 
concerts,  give  a  few  patronizing  lectures,  and  return  to 
his  home  with  his  pockets  full  of  money  and  his  port- 
manteau of  favourable  press  notices  :  he  went  to  com- 
pete with  the  local  music-teachers  for  a  living,  and  he 
raised  Manchester,  musically,  and  made  it  profitable  to 
himself,  by  giving  better  lessons  than  the  local  men  could 
give,  by  playing  better  music  in  a  better  style  than  his 
competitors  could  think  of  and  rise  to,  by  conduct- 
ing better  than  the  local  men  could  conduct.  Conse- 
quently all  the  musical  resources  of  Manchester  were  soon 
at  his  disposal  and  he  used  them  to  play  good  music  so 
persistently  that  at  last  Manchester  came  to  understand 
and  to  like  it.  Unluckily  his  recollections,  as  I  have 
said,  cease  just  when  we  are  most  anxious  to  read  on  ; 
for  an  account  of  his  difficulties  and  the  ways  in  which 
he  overcame  them  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  at  the 
present  moment  when  London  is  becoming  more  con- 
gested with  musicians  every  day  and  the  only  hope  for 
many  is  to  take  to  the  provinces,  and  when  music  in 
the  provinces  is  dying  of  the  gentleman  from  London 
and  for  want  of  musicians  strong  enough,  like  Hail£,  to 
keep  the  gentleman  from  London  away.  Nevertheless, 


Sir  Charles  Halle's  own  remarks  and  those  of  Mr.  C.  E. 
Halle  make  it  evident  enough  that  Sir  Charles  succeeded 
because  he  saw  no  reason  why  Manchester  should  not 
be  a  centre  of  musical  civilization,  and  because  he 
devoted  all  his  energy  to  gaining  a  reputation  and 
position  there  instead  of  struggling  in  the  crowd  for 
a  worthless  and  profitless  position  in  London.  He 
made  Manchester  a  centre  (it  has  now  a  music-school 
and  able  musicians  of  its  own) ;  and  though  through 
the  stupidity  of  local  stockbrokers  the  gentleman  from 
London  may  now  and  again  get  a  brief  and  uncertain 
foothold  there,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  ultimately 
Manchester  will  decline  to  be  treated  as  a  reservoir  of 
gold  into  which  the  gentleman  from  London  may  dip 
his  pannikin.  I  hope  no  one  will  be  foolish  enough  to  say 
I  am  contradicting  myself  :  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
Halle  came  from  London,  or  rather  from  Paris,  and  that 
I  recommend  London  gentlemen  to  go  to  the  provinces  ; 
but  what  I  insist  on  is  that  those  who  go  to  the 
provinces  should  settle  there  and  hold  their  own  by 
force  of  superior  ability,  just  as  I,  a  critic  from  the 
provinces,  hold  my  own  in  London  ;  and  that  they  should 
exchange  their  present  belief  that  "anything  is  good 
enough  for  the  provinces  "  for  a  conviction  that  nothing 
can  be  too  good  for  the  provinces.  Whenever  a 
musician,  settling  in  the  provinces,  realizes  that,  he 
succeeds  in  making  a  reputation  for  himself  and  a 
musical  public  for  the  town  he  settles  in  ;  and  con- 
versely, whenever  you  find  a  town — Norwich  is  an 
instance — where  the  local  musicians  value  neither  them- 
selves nor  their  town  highly,  and  given  up  to  the  gentle- 
man from  London,  you  find  also  that  artistically  it  is 
beneath  contempt.  Gloucester,  Hereford  and  Worcester 
are  not  entirely  free  from  the  curse  ;  but  their  own 
musicians,  being  men  of  brains,  respect  themselves  and 
their  publics  and  do  not  allow  the  gentleman  from 
London  to  rule  them ;  and  compare  the  Gloucester 
festival  with  the  Norwich  festival  !  Nay,  consider  even 
a  town  like  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  liable  as  it  is  to  occa- 
sional attacks  of  gentleman  from  London,  and  with  no 
festival — as  yet — to  boast  of :  one  can  hear  choral 
singing  there  which  puts  Norwich  to  shame,  and  rare 
orchestral  concerts  of  which  any  town  in  England  might 
be  proud  ;  and  this  simply  because  Dr.  William  Rea, 
the  ablest  musician  the  north  has  ever  had  and  in  my 
opinion  the  finest  organist  in  England,  settled  there  long 
ago,  and  under  adverse  circumstances  gave  orchestral 
concerts  with  untiring  energy  until  in  the  end  the 
population,  like  the  Manchester  population  in  the  case 
of  Halld,  learnt  rather  to  like  good  music  and  to  rely  on 
and  in  a  limited  measure  support  the  local  man.  I 
mention  Newcastle  as  an  instance  because  I  know  well 
what  Dr.  Rea  did  there,  and  noted  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  through  his  early  efforts  a  local  bred  and  born 
man  of  great  powers,  Mr.  J.  M.  Preston,  has  now  been 
able  to  make  for  himself  a  position  there,  and  not  only 
gives  excellent  concerts  but  is  slowly  curing  his  con- 
stituents of  the  gentleman  from  London  craze  or  disease. 
His  choir  sang  a  well-known  choral  work  in  a  style 
which  compared  with  the  singing  of  Dr.  Rea's  choir  in 
the  old  days  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Preston 
establishes  a  permanent  orchestra  he  will  be  able  still 
further  to  carry  on  the  work  so  heroically  begun,  and 
to  a  degree  accomplished,  by  Dr.  Rea. 

Though  I  have  rather  drifted  away  from  Sir  Charles 
Halle,  it  is  only  to  emphasize  the  value  and  significance 
of  what  appears  to  me  his  best  work.  He  did  mag- 
nificently a  task  that  was  well  worth  the  doing ;  and 
he  showed  that  there  is  not  a  town  in  England  which, 
given  the  proper  man  to  look  after  it,  may  not  at  some 
future  time  become  as  artistically  important  as  Bayreuth 
or  Weimar  was  in  its  day.  J.  F.  R. 

SATAN  SAVED  AT  LAST. 

"  The  Sorrows  of  Satan,"  a  play  in  four  acts.  Adapted 
by  Herbert  Woodgate  and  Paul  M.  Berton  from 
the  famous  novel  of  that  name,  by  Marie  Corelli. 
Shaftesbury  Theatre,  9  January,  1897. 

I WISH  this  invertebrate  generation  would  make  up 
its  mind  either  to  believe  in  the  devil  or  disbelieve 
in  him.  The  Norwegians,  we  learn  from  Ibsen's 
Brand,  prefer  an  easygoing  God,  whom  they  can  get 
round,  and  who  does  not  mean  half  what  he  says  when 
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he  is  angry.  I  have  always  thought  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  this  amiable  theology  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  devil,  I  claim,  like  Brand,  "  all  or 
nothing."  A  snivelling,  remorseful  devil,  with  his  heart 
in  the  right  place,  sneaking  about  the  area  railings  of 
heaven  in  the  hope  that  he  will  presently  be  let  in  and 
forgiven,  is  an  abomination  to  me.  The  Lean  Person 
in  "Peer  Gynt,"  whose  occupation  was  gone  because 
men  sinned  so  half-heartedly  that  nobody  was  worth 
damning,  gained  my  sympathy  at  once.  But  a  devil 
who  is  himself  half-hearted — whose  feud  with  heaven  is 
the  silliest  sort  of  lover's  quarrel — who  believes  that 
he  is  in  the  wrong  and  God  in  the  right — pah  ! 
He  reminds  me  of  those  Sunday  School  teachers 
who  cannot  keep  from  drinking  and  gambling,  though 
they  believe  in  teetotalism  and  long  to  be  the  most 
respectable  men  in  the  parish.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
such  a  creature  can  charm  the  imagination  of  Miss 
Marie  Corelli.  It  will  be  admitted  that  she  is  not 
easy  to  please  when  fashionable  women  and  jour- 
nalists are  in  question.  Then  why  let  the  devil  off  so 
cheaply  ? 

Let  me  not,  however,  dismiss  "The  Sorrows  of 
Satan  "  too  cavalierly  ;  for  I  take  Miss  Marie  Corelli  to 
be  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  independent  writers  at 
present  before  the  public.  Early  in  1886,  when  she 
made  her  mark  for  the  first  time  with  "A  Romance  of 
Two  Worlds,"  she  took  her  stand  boldly  as  the  apostle 
of  romantic  religion.  "Believe,"  she  said,  "in  any- 
thing or  everything  miraculous  and  glorious — the  ut- 
most reach  of  your  faith  can  with  difficulty  grasp 
the  majestic  reality  and  perfection  of  everything  you 
can  see,  desire,  or  imagine."  Here  we  have  that 
sure  mark  of  romantic  religion — the  glorification 
of  the  miraculous.  Again,  "walking  on  the  sea 
can  be  accomplished  now  by  anyone  who  has  culti- 
vated sufficient  inner  force."  Two  years  later,  "  A 
Romance  of  Two  Worlds "  was  prefaced  by  a  list  of 
testimonials  from  persons  who  had  found  salvation  in 
the  "  Electric  Christianity  "  of  the  novel.  Lest  any  one 
should  suppose  that  "Electric  Christianity"  was  a 
fictitious  religion,  Miss  Corelli  took  the  opportunity  to 
say  of  it,  "Its  tenets  are  completely  borne  out  by  the 
New  Testament,  which  sacred  little  book  [italics  mine], 
however,  has  much  of  its  mystical  and  true  meaning 
obscured  nowadays  through  the  indifference  of  those 
who  read  and  the  apathy  of  those  who  hear.  .  .  .  My 
creed  has  its  foundation  in  Christ  alone  ....  only 
Christ,  only  the  old  old  story  of  Divine  love  and  sacri- 
fice. .  .  .  The  proof  of  the  theories  set  forth  in  the 
Romance  is,  as  I  have  stated,  easily  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  ...  I  merely  endeavoured  to  slightly 
shadow  forth  the  miraculous  powers  which  I  know  are 
bestowed  on  those  who  truly  love  and  understand  the 
teachings  of  Christ."  The  miraculous  powers,  I  may 
mention,  included  making  trips  round  the  solar 
system,  living  for  ever,  seeming  to  improvise  on  the 
pianoforte  by  playing  at  the  dictation  of  angels, 
knocking  people  down  with  electric  shocks  at 
will  and  without  apparatus,  painting  pictures  in 
luminous  paint,  and  cognate  marvels.  When  I  say  that 
Miss  Corelli  is  sincere,  I  of  course  do  not  mean  that  she 
has  ever  acted  on  the  assumption  that  her  "religion" 
is  real.  But  when  she  takes  up  her  pen,  she  imagines 
it  to  be  real,  because  she  has  a  prodigiously  copious 
and  fluent  imagination,  without,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  the  knowledge,  the  training,  the  ob- 
servation, the  critical  faculty,  the  humour,  or  any  other 
of  the  acquirements  and  qualities  which  compel  ordi- 
nary people  to  distinguish  in  some  measure  (and  in 
some  measure  only  ;  for  the  best  of  us  is  not  wholly 
un-Corellian)  between  what  they  may  sanely  believe  and 
what  they  would  like  to  believe.  Great  works  in  fiction 
are  the  arduous  victories  of  great  minds  over  great 
imaginations  :  Miss  Corelli's  works  are  the  cheap 
victories  of  a  profuse  imagination  over  an  apparently 
commonplace  and  carelessly  cultivated  mind.  The 
story  of  the  Passion  in  the  New  Testament  not  being 
imaginative  enough  for  her,  and  quite  superfluously 
thoughtful  and  realistic,  she  rewrote  it  to  her  taste  ; 
and  the  huge  circulation  of  her  version  shows  that,  to 
the  minds  of  her  readers,  she  considerably  improved  it. 
Having  made  this  success  with  the  hero  of  "  Barabbas," 
she  next  turned  her  attention  to  Satan,  taking  all  the 


meaning  out  of  him,  but  lavishing  imagination  on  him 
until  he  shone  all  over  with  stage  fire.  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  the  process  :  I  neither  grudge  Miss  Corelli  to 
her  disciples  nor  her  disciples  to  Miss  Corelli  ;  but  I 
must  warn  my  readers  that  nothing  that  I  have  to  say 
about  the  play  must  be  taken  as  implying  that  it  is 
possible,  real,  or  philosophically  coherent. 

Let  me  now  come  down  from  my  high  horse,  and 
take  the  play  on  its  own  ground.  The  romantic  imagi- 
nation is  the  most  unoriginative,  uncreative  faculty  in 
the  world,  an  original  romance  being  simply  an  old 
situation  shown  from  a  new  point  of  view.  As  John 
Gabriel  Borkman  says,  "  the  eye,  born  anew,  trans- 
forms the  old  action."  Miss  Corelli's  eye,  not  having 
been  born  anew,  transforms  nothing.  Only,  it 
was  born  recently  enough  to  have  fallen  on  the 
music  dramas  of  Wagner  ;  and  just  as  she  gave 
us,  in  "  Thelma,"  a  version  of  the  scene  in  "Die 
Walkiire  "  where  Brynhild  warns  Siegmund  of  his 
approaching  death,  so  in  "  The  Sorrows  of  Satan  " 
she  reproduces  Vanderdecken,  the  man  whose  sen- 
tence of  damnation  will  be  cancelled  if  he  can 
find  one  soul  faithful  to  the  death.  Wagner's 
Vanderdecken  is  redeemed  by  a  woman  ;  but  Miss 
Corelli,  belonging  to  that  sex  herself,  knows  better, 
and  makes  the  redeemer  a  man.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  after  the  most  attentive  study  of  the  performance, 
I  am  unable  to  report  the  logical  connexion  between 
the  drowning  of  Geoffrey  Tempest  in  the  shipwreck  of 
Satan-Vanderdecken-Rimanez'  yacht  in  the  Antarctic 
circle,  and  the  immediate  ascension  to  heaven  of 
Satan  in  a  suit  of  armour  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
explained  in  the  novel  :  at  all  events,  the  situation  at 
the  end  of  the  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  with  the  ship  sink- 
ing, and  the  redeemed  man  rising  from  the  sea  in  glory, 
is  quite  recognizable.  It  seems  hard  that  Geoffrey 
Tempest  should  be  left  in  the  cold  water ;  but  the 
spectacle  of  Satan  ascending  in  fifteenth-century 
splendour,  with  his  arm  round  a  gentleman  in  shirt  and 
trousers,  evidently  would  not  do  ;  so  poetic  justice  has 
to  be  sacrificed  to  stage  effect. 

The  most  forcible  scene  in  the  play  is  that  in  the 
fourth  act,  where  the  villain  of  the  piece,  Lady  Sybil, 
plays  false  to  her  trusting  husband  by  trying  to  seduce 
the  virtuous  demon.  In  an  ordinary  man-made  play  the 
villain  would  be  a  man  and  the  sympathetic  personages 
women  ;  but  as  "The  Sorrows  of  Satan"  are  woman- 
made,  the  sexes  are  reversed.  This  novelty  is  heightened 
by  the  operatic  culture  of  the  author,  which  enables 
her  to  blend  the  extremity  of  modern  fashionableness 
with  the  extremity  of  medieval  superstition,  in  the 
assured  foreknowledge  that  the  public  will  not  only 
stand  it  but  like  it.  All  the  essentials  of  the  church 
scene  from  Gounod's  "Faust"  are  in  that  fourth  act, 
with  even  some  of  the  accessories — the  organ,  for  in- 
stance. The  scene  succeeds,  as  certain  other  scraps  of 
the  play  succeed,  because  Miss  Corelli  has  the  courage 
andintensity  of  her  imagination.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
save  her  from  absurdity — indeed  it  rather  tends  to  in- 
volve her  in  it — but  absurdity  is  the  one  thing  that  does 
not  matter  on  the  stage,  provided  it  is  not  psychological 
absurdity.  Still,  a  dramatist  had  better  not  abuse  his  im- 
munity from  common  sense.  It  is  true  that  if  a  man  goes 
into  the  National  Gallery,  and  raises  the  objection  that 
all  these  pretended  figures  and  landscapes  and  interiors 
are  nothing  but  canvas  and  coloured  clay,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  conduct  him  to  the  entrance  and 
shoot  him  gently  over  the  balustrade  into  the  prosaic 
street.  All  the  same,  the  more  completely  a  painter 
can  make  us  overlook  that  objection  the  better.  Miss 
Corelli  is  apt  to  forget  this.  The  introduction  of  a 
devil  in  footman's  livery  passed  off  excellently  ;  but 
when  he  subsequently  turned  his  hand  to  steering 
the  yacht,  and  adopted  a  cardinal's  costume  as  the 
most  convenient  for  that  duty,  I  confess  I  began  to 
realize  what  a  chance  the  management  lost  in  not  secur- 
ing Mr.  Harry  Nicholls  for  the  part.  The  young  noble- 
man who  played  baccarat  so  prodigally  did  not  shatter 
my  illusions  until  he  suddenly  staked  his  soul,  at  which 
point  I  missed  Meyerbeer's  "Robert  le  Diable"  music 
rather  badly.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  Satan,  after  elaborately  disguising  himself 
as  a  modern  chevalier  d' Industrie,  giving  himself  away  by 
occasional  flashes   of  lightning.    Without  them  the 
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audience  would  not  know  that  he  was  the  devil  :  besides, 
it  reminds  one  of  Edmund  Kean. 

These,  however,  are  trifles  :  any  play  can  be  ridiculed 
by  simply  refusing- to  accept  its  descriptive  conventions. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  a  play  need  not  be  morally  absurd. 
Real  life,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  States,  Churches, 
and  individuals  to  reduce  its  haphazards  to  order,  is 
morally  absurd  for  the  most  part  :  Prometheus  gains 
but  little  on  Jupiter  ;  and  his  defeats  are  the  staple 
of  tragedy.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  drama  to  make 
life  intelligible,  at  least  hypothetically,  by  introducing 
moral  design  into  it,  even  if  that  design  be  only  to 
show  that  moral  design  is  an  illusion,  a  demonstration 
which  cannot  be  made  without  some  counter-demon- 
stration of  the  laws  of  life  with  which  it  clashes.  If  the 
dramatist  repudiates  moral  interest,  and  elects  to  depend 
on  humour,  sensuousness  and  romance,  all  the  more 
must  he  accept  the  moral  conventions  which  have 
become  normal  on  the  stage.  Now  Miss  Corelli  has 
flatly  no  humour — positively  none  at  all.  She  is,  in  a 
very  bookish  way,  abundantly  sensuous  and  romantic  ; 
but  she  vehemently  repudiates  the  conventional  moral 
basis,  professing,  for  instance,  a  loathing  for  the  normal 
course  of  fashionable  society,  with  its  marriage  market, 
its  spiritual  callousness,  and  its  hunt  for  pleasure  and 
money.  But  if  Miss  Corelli  did  not  herself  live  in  the 
Idlest  of  all  worlds,  the  world  of  dreams  and  books  (so 
idle  that  people  do  not  even  learn  to  ride  and  shoot  and 
sin  in  it),  she  would  know  that  it  is  vain  to  protest 
against  a  necessary  institution,  however  corrupt,  until 
you  have  an  efficient  and  convincing  substitute  ready. 
"Electric  Christianity"  (symbolized  in  the  play  by 
Satan's  flashes  of  lightning)  will  not  convince  anybody 
with  a  reasonably  hard  head  on  his  or  her  shoulders 
that  it  is  an  efficient  substitute  even  for  the  morals  of 
Mayfair.  The  play  is  morally  absurd  from  beginning 
to  end.  Satan  is  represented,  not  as  the  enemy  of  God, 
but  as  his  victim  and  moral  superior  :  nevertheless  he 
worships  God  and  is  rewarded  by  reconciliation  with 
him.  He  is  neither  Lucifer  nor  Prometheus,  but  a 
sham  revolutionist  bidding  for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
Lady  Sybil  is  stigmatized  as  a  "  wanton"  because  she 
marries  for  money  ;  but  the  man  who  buys  her  in  the 
marriage  market  quite  openly  by  offering  to  take 
"The  Hall,  Willowsmere,"  if  she  will  marry  him, 
as  a  set-off  to  the  disagreeableness  of  living 
with  a  man  she  does  not  care  for,  not  only  passes 
without  reproach,  and  is  permitted  to  strike  virtuous 
attitudes  at  her  expense,  but  actually  has  his  death 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  atonement  to  redeem  the  devil. 
Please  observe  that  he  is  thereby  placed  above  Christ, 
whose  atonement  and  resistance  to  the  temptation  in 
the  desert  were  ineffectual  as  far  as  Satan  was  concerned. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  permitted  to  take  to  our 
bosoms  an  American  girl,  because,  to  gratify  her 
Poppa's  love  of  a  title  without  forfeiting  her  own  self- 
respect,  she  has  heroically  refused  a  silly  young  Duke 
and  married  a  venal  old  Earl.  Further,  the  parade  of 
contempt  for  wealth  and  fashion  is  accompanied  by  the 
rigid  exclusion  of  all  second-class,  poor  or  lowly  persons 
from  the  play  except  in  the  capacity  of  servants.  The 
male  characters  are  a  Prince,  a  millionaire,  an  Earl,  a 
Viscount,  a  Duke,  and  a  Baronet,  with  their  servants, 
two  caricatured  solicitors  and  a  publisher  being  intro- 
duced for  a  moment  to  be  laughed  at  for  their  vulgarity. 
The  feminine  side  is  supplied  by  Lady  Sybil,  Lady  Mary, 
Miss  Charlotte  Fitzroy  (who,  lest  her  name  should  fail 
to  inspire  awe,  is  carefully  introduced  as  "  Lord  Elton's 
sister-in-law"),  a  millionairess,  a  Duchess,  one  vulgar 
but  only  momentary  landlady,  and  Mavis  Clare.  Mavis 
Clare  might  be  Miss  Corelli  herself,  so  haughtily  does 
she  scorn  the  minions  of  fashion  and  worms  of  the  hour 
(as  Silas  Wegg  put  it)  who  provide  her  with  the  only 
society  she  seems  to  care  for. 

The  adaptation  from  Miss  Corelli's  novel  has  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Herbert  Woodgate  and  Paul  Berton. 
I  nevertheless  hold  Miss  Corelli  responsible  for  it.  She 
is  quite  as  capable  of  dramatizing  her  novels  as  any 
one  who  is  likely  to  save  her  the  trouble  ;  and  a  little 
work  in  this  direction  would  do  her  no  harm.  A  good 
deal  of  the  dialogue  is  redundant,  slovenly,  and  full  of 
reach-me-down  phrases  which  vulgarize  every  scene  in 
which  the  author  has  not  been  stirred  up  by  strong 
feeling.    Most  of  the  critics  of  whose  hostility  Miss 


Corelli  complains  so  bitterly  could  teach  her  to  double 
the  distinction  of  her  style  in  ten  lessons.  No  doubt 
she  could  return  the  compliment  by  elevating  their 
imaginations  ;  so  the  lessons  could  be  arranged  on 
reciprocal  terms. 

The  play  has  not  called  forth  any  great  display  of 
acting  at  the  Shaftesbury.  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  by  a 
touch  or  two  on  his  eyebrows,  makes  himself  passably 
like  the  famous  devil  on  the  roof  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
keeps  up  appearances  so  well  that  he  appears  to  be 
talking  impressively  and  cleverly  even  when  he  is  ob- 
serving at  a  garden  party  that  "  the  man  who  pretends 
to  understand  women  betrays  the  first  symptoms  of 
insanity."  Mr.  Yorke  Stephens,  with  unquenchable 
politeness  and  unassailable  style,  fulfils  his  obligations 
to  Miss  Corelli  and  the  audience  most  scrupulously,  but 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  resolved  to  shoot  him- 
self the  moment  the  curtain  is  down.  He  lacks  that 
priceless  gift  of  stupidity  which  prevents  most  leading 
men  from  knowing  a  bad  part  from  a  good  one  ;  and 
so,  though  he  plays  Geoffrey  Tempest  expertly,  he  can- 
not wallow  in  him  as  a  worse  actor  might.  His 
address  never  fails  him  ;  but  as  he  is  essentially 
a  sceptical  actor,  his  function  of  the  Redeemer 
of  Satan  does  not  seem  to  impress  him  ;  and  there 
is  a  remarkably  reassuring  ring  in  his  "  O  Lucio, 
Lucio,  my  heart  is  broken  !  "  Miss  Granville  would  do 
very  well  as  Lady  Sybil  if  only  she  were  trained  hard 
enough  to  get  the  requisite  force  of  execution  and  to 
maintain  her  grip  firmly  all  through.  As  it  is,  she 
hardly  gets  beyond  a  string  of  creditable  attempts 
to  act.    The  other  parts  are  of  no  great  importance. 

There  is  a  play  without  words  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales' Theatre,  entitled  "A  Pierrot's  Dream,"  about 
which  I  have  more  to  say  than  there  is  room  for  this 
week.  Meanwhile  I  may  admit  that  I  found  it  a  very 
delectable  entertainment,  Mile.  Litini's  Pierrot  having 
a  quite  peculiar  charm  in  addition  to  the  accomplish- 
ments which  one  expects  as  a  matter  of  course  from 
Pierrots.  Rossi's  Pochinet,  in  a  rougher  way,  is  also 
excellent.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

DESPITE  the  talk  of  dear  money  early  in  the  year, 
the  Bank  Return  continues  to  indicate  increasing 
ease.  This  week's  figures  show  an  addition  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  to  the  Reserve,  and  an 
increase  of  4I  per  cent,  in  its  ratio  to  the  liabilities  of 
the  institution.  The  bullion  stock  has  gained  over  a 
million,  and  a  further  inflow  of  gold  from  abroad  is  now 
expected. 

A  glance  down  the  list  of  making-up  prices  for 
the  mid-January  Settlement  shows,  on  the  whole,  very 
satisfactory  results  for  holders  of  reasonably  sound 
stocks.  There  is  not  a  single  exception  to  the  rule  of 
advances  in  Colonial  Government  securities.  This  is 
the  most  notable  case,  but  rises  preponderate  through- 
out the  whole  list,  and  Home  Railways  are  almost  as 
uniform  in  showing  improvement  as  the  department 
to  which  we  have  just  referred.  American  and  foreign 
railways  likewise  have  been  on  the  up  grade  ;  but,  of 
course,  the  famine  in  India  has  had  a  detrimental  effect 
on  Indian  Railway  stocks.  These,  however,  are  firmly 
held  by  investors,  who  can  afford  to  look  with 
equanimity  at  market  fluctuations.  The  craze  for 
Industrial  stocks  appears  to  have  died  out  for  the 
time,  and  amongst  those  quoted  in  the  making-up 
Price  List  a  very  large  proportion  show  no  change 
from  the  previous  settlement.  In  Mines,  too,  there 
are  a  great  many  more  rises  than  falls,  particularly 
in  the  Kaffir  market,  which  seems  to  be  awakening 
slightly  from  its  lethargy. 

Any  surprise  that  might  have  been  felt  regarding  the 
high  price  of  Hannan's  Brownhill  shares  will  be  dis- 
pelled by  the  telegram  just  received  announcing  that  the 
manager  has  had  smelted  512  tons,  yielding  5,519  oz., 
or  an  average  of  10  oz.  15  dwt.  and  14  gr.  per 
ton.  The  secretary  adds  that  many  thousands  of  tons 
of  similar  ore  are  immediately  available.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  should  imagine  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  dividends  were  available.    The  prospects  of 
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the  Company  have  been  highly  spoken  of  by  competent 
authorities  for  some  time  past ;  but  we  imagine  that 
even  some  of  these  authorities  have  been  surprised  by 
this  magnificent  result.  Such  a  test  is  very  different 
from  an  assay  of  a  specimen  of  ore  carried  to  the 
assayer  in  the  vendor's  waistcoat  pocket. 

The  reports  of  mining  company  meetings  held  on 
Wednesday  are  not  what  might  be  called  reassuring 
to  shareholders.  The  policy  of  the  Heidelberg  Estates 
Company  is  reported  as  a  waiting  one  ;  the  Murchison 
Goldfields  confirm  a  reconstruction  scheme  ;  while  in 
the  case  of  the  British  Exploration  the  meeting  con- 
cerned itself  in  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
Investigation.  These  features,  we  are  afraid,  will  be 
characteristic  ones  for  the  next  twelve  months.  The 
fact  is  that  the  good  companies  are  being  for  the  time 
pushed  into  the  background  by  the  multitude  of  in- 
different flotations. 

The  situation  in  Uruguay  ns  causing  considerable 
disquietude,  and  we  are  not  surprised,  in  view  of  what 
has  been  stated  of  late  by  the  "Times"  and  the 
"  Financial  News."  The  correspondent  of  the  former 
sent  over  alarmist  messages  regarding  the  probability 
of  an  outbreak  of  revolution  which  upset  the  market. 
Then  the  "Financial  News"  published  a  very  pessi- 
mistic description  of  the  situation  in  Uruguay  so  far 
as  it  is  known  here.  To  this  the  Uruguayan  Charge 
d'Affaires  rejoined  by  a  denial  of  the  existence  at  present 
of  any  revolutionary  movement.  The  representatives  of 
South  American  Governments  always  do  that  when 
it  is  hinted  that  there  is  anything  wrong,  politi- 
cally or  financially  ;  but  in  both  respects  things  do 
occasionally  go  wrong  in  that  interesting  part  of 
the  world.  Our  contemporary  scores  a  point  with 
the  pertinent  question  as  to  why,  if  matters  are 
in  such  a  satisfactory  condition,  its  special  commis- 
sioner at  Monte  Video  should  be  prohibited  by  the 
Censorship  from  cabling  over  to  them  his  version  of 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  ?  If  everything  is  so  beautifully 
tranquil  as  it  is  described  to  be  by  Seiior  A.  Saenz  de 
Zumaran,  they  ought  to  encourage  newspaper  corre- 
spondents to  confirm  that  view.  Experience  has  taught 
us  to  attach  a  sinister  significance  to  the  establishment 
of  cable  censorships  in  South  America,  and  South 
American  Governments  must  take  on  themselves  all 
the  responsibility  for  this  result. 

When  the  London  Committee  of  the  East  Rand 
Proprietary  Mines,  Limited,  get  any  spare  time  on  their 
hands  they  might  with  profit  devote  it  to  explaining 
publicly,  if  they  can,  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  came  to  describe  as  a  verbatim  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  meeting  in  Johannesburg  the  6,000 
words  (in  round  numbers)  of  Mr.  George  Farrar's 
speech  as  Chairman  and  the  250  words  of  discussion. 
Perhaps  a  dictionary  might  help  them  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  verbatim."  It  is  certainly  rather 
odd  that  the  reports  of  the  discussion  published  locally, 
and  afterwards  reproduced  in  London  on  the  arrival  of 
the  mail,  occupy  nearly  as  much  space  as  Mr.  Farrar's 
speech.  And,  moreover,  it  is  not  claimed  for  these 
reports  that  they  are  "verbatim."  As  the  meeting 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  quorum  was  powerless,  its 
importance  lies  solely  in  what  Avas  said,  seeing  that 
nothing  could  be  done  ;  and,  to  our  mind,  what  was 
said  by  the  opposition  was  quite  as  important  as  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  George  Farrar.  But,  we  confess,  we 
should  have  liked  to  have  had  both  together. 

Mexican  Rails  have  had  something  of  a  spurt  lately, 
on  grounds  which  we  fail  to  understand  entirely.  No 
doubt  Mexican  trade  is  improving,  and  its  development 
is  very  satisfactory.  It  has  established  a  reputation  for 
financial  honesty  which  puts  its  credit  on  a  sound  basis. 
But  in  proportion  as  this  development  proceeds  railway 
competition  increases,  and  our  readers  are  doubtless 
familiar  with  the  "pooling"  arrangements  and  other 
devices  to  which  recourse  has  been  had  in  order  to 
bring  it  about  that  the  competitors  should  not  waste  their 
energies  in  cutting  each  other's  throats.  These 
arrangements  break  down,  are  partially  renewed,  then 
wholly  re-established,  and  so  on,  until  one  never  knows 


what  is  going  to  happen  next.  The  one  thing  that  seems 
certain  is  that  the  American  companies — the  Mexican 
Central  and  Mexican  National — are  determined  not  to 
allow  the  English-owned  Mexican  Railway  Company  to 
become  unduly  prosperous  ;  and  in  this  they  are  aided 
by  a  dormant  prejudice  amongst  certain  sections  in 
Mexico  against  the  predominant  influence  of  British 
capital.  Amongst  the  many  anomalies  that  might  be 
cited  in  this  connexion,  we  might  just  refer  to  the  fact 
that  Mexican  Railway  First  Preference,  with  the  possi- 
bility before  it  of  getting  for  the  past  half-year  a  divi- 
dend at  the  rate  of  z\  per  cent,  per  annum  towards  the 
8  per  cent,  to  which  it  is  nominally  entitled,  stands  at 
835  ;  while  Mexican  Government  Six  per  Cent.  Bonds, 
on  which  the  full  rate  has  always  been  punctually  paid, 
are  only  twelve  points  better. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  week  has  been  the  inquiry 
for  Foreign  Government  bonds,  which  appear  to  be 
coming  again  into  favour — a  development  that  past 
experience  does  not  lead  us  to  encourage.  The  most 
notable  instance  has  been  that  of  Turkish  Government 
issues,  and  particularly  Group  II.  The  reason  is  the 
optimistic  report  by  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  on  Turkey's 
finances,  and  the  acceptance  by  the  Sultan  of  certain 
of  his  recommendations  for  reform.  In  the  case  of 
Group  II.  there  has  been  the  additional  incentive  that 
the  Sinking  Fund  purchases  will  very  soon  extinguish 
Group  I.  altogether,  and  thus  leave  Group  II.  as  the 
first  charge  on  the  hypothecated  revenues.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  we  can  hardly  understand  the 
eagerness  of  the  public  to  buy  any  Turkish  issue,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  at  present 
much  in  the  condition  of  a  smouldering  volcano. 

American  Rails  do  not,  as  yet,  display  any  buoyancy, 
a  fresh  shock  having  been  given  them  though  the  re- 
jection by  the  United  States  Congress  of  the  Pacific 
Road's  Funding  Bill.  This  involves  Government  fore- 
closure under  its  lien  on  the  Union  Pacific,  and  probably 
on  the  Central  Pacific  also.  The  Union  Pacific  Re- 
organization Committee  will  buy  up  the  Government 
Debt,  and  levy  an  assessment  of  at  least  15  dollars  on 
the  shares,  which  is  not  a  cheerful  outlook.  At  the 
same  time  that  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  market 
should  hang  back,  and  we  think  a  cheerful  tone 
will  develop  as  4  March  approaches — the  date  of  Mr. 
McKinley's  accession  to  office  as  President. 

On  the  29th  inst.  the  Lady  Hampton  Special  Settle- 
ment will  at  last  take  place,  and  the  ring  will  become 
a  thing  of  the  past  except  to  Messrs.  Stoneham  and 
Messenger,  who  have  still  to  face  Mr.  Houston's 
music.  The  Stock  Exchange  Committee  cannot  be 
accused  of  having  acted  precipitately,  for  the  Special 
Settlement  was  originally  fixed  for  two  months  ago, 
and  the  consideration  of  the  matter  has  been  adjourned 
three  times.  We  should  have  thought  a  committee 
of  practical  business  men  might  have  displayed  a  little 
more  expedition  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  "Indemnity"  talk 
during  the  week  in  regard  to  Chartered,  the  market 
rumours  fluctuating  between  two  millions  and  one 
million,  and  the  effect  has  naturally  been  adverse ; 
but  it  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  the  gossip 
is  grossly  exaggerated,  considering  the  slight  basis 
of  claim  the  Boer  Government  possesses.  A  strength- 
ening effect  has  been  produced  by  the  news  that  a 
provisional  agreement  has  been  entered  into  whereby 
the  Cape  Railway  Department  will  control  all  the 
Rhodesian  railways  for  three  years,  with  an  option  for 
four  years  further.  The  Rand  crushing  of  206,000  ounces 
— which  has  been  beaten  only  once ;  namely,  last 
August — was  also  a  favourable  factor,  but  neverthe- 
less the  market  has  continued  dull,  despite  the  light 
rates  of  the  Settlement.  The  issue  by  the  Rand  Mines 
Company  of  a  million  in  debentures  was  taken  badly, 
and  it  is  feared  that  the  Goldfields  Trust  dividend, 
which  is  about  due,  will  be  only  \os.  instead  of  12s.  6d., 
as  had  been  confidently  expected.  In  short,  the  Kaffir 
Market  is,  at  present,  out  of  favour. 

Indian  Mines  continue  very  firm,  although  there  was 
a  slight  reaction  during  the  week,  the  Champion  crushing 
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having  been  particularly  encouraging.  It  is  understood 
that  the  splitting  of  Champion  and  Mysore  shares  is 
now  pretty  well  arranged,  but  dealings  in  the  split  shares 
are  not  likely  to  be  started  until  the  end  of  February. 

Kent  Coalfields  have  enjoyed  a  little  spurt  to  ,£4  on 
the  fact  that  the  Channel  Tunnel  Company  has  taken  a 
share  interest  in  the  enterprise.  The  Channel  Tunnel 
Company  has  not  been  such  a  brilliant  success  in  itself 
that  this  desperate  clutching  of  a  drowning  man  at  a 
straw  seems  to  us  any  recommendation,  and  we  adhere 
to  our  opinion  that  Kent  Coalfields  are  an  excellent 
holding  of  which  to  get  rid. 

The  first  four  Home  Railway  dividends  to  hand 
presented  a  somewhat  curious  contrast.  Two  of  them, 
those  of  the  Brighton  and  the  Sheffield  Companies, 
were  undoubtedly  disappointing  and  below  the  expecta- 
tions which  the  market  had  reasonably  formed  about 
them.  Both  companies  showed  considerable  increases 
in  traffic  receipts,  the  Brighton  one  of  ^15,000  and  the 
Sheffield  one  of  ^"25,000.  The  Brighton  also  brought 
^17,410  more  into  the  account  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing period.  In  spite  of  this,  the  dividend  announced 
on  Brighton  Ordinary  stock  is  only  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
cent.,  or  \  per  cent,  less  than  last  year,  instead  of  the 
S\  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  that  was  looked  for  ;  while 
the  carry  forward  of  ^22,200  is  only  ^1,803  more 
than  last  time.  The  Deferred  ordinary  stock  gets 
6f  per  cent,  for  the  year,  or  f  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1895  ;  but  this  is  entirely  due  to  the  better 
dividend  declared  in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
Naturally  the  market  is  asking,  somewhat  curiously, 
where  the  large  surplus  which  on  paper  should 
have  been  available  at  the  end  of  the  year  has 
gone  to  ;  but  for  an  answer  to  that  we  must  await 
the  publication  of  the  report.  Equally  disappointing 
was  the  Sheffield  dividend,  which  is  only  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  \\  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  against  i|  per  cent, 
last  year,  the  carry  forward  being  at  the  same  time 
reduced  by  nearly  ,£2,000.  The  Company  had  an 
increase  of  about  ,£25,000  in  gross  receipts,  and 
£2,200  more  was  brought  into  the  account.  The 
expenses  connected  with  the  London  extension  are 
being  paid  for  out  of  capital,  and  without  further 
tnformatipn  we  can  only  attribute  the  disappointing 
results  shown  to  an  increase  in  working  expenses,  and 
it  is  possible  that  this  cause  may  be  a  main  reason  for 
the  unsatisfactory  Brighton  distribution. 

After  these  cold  douches  it  is  encouraging  to  find 
that  two  Companies,  the  Great  Eastern  and  the  South- 
Eastern,  have  amply  fulfilled  the  anticipations  formed 
about  their  dividend  announcements.  The  Great 
Eastern  distribution  is  at  the  rate  of  4!  per  cent,  per 
annum,  with  £50,900  forward,  which  compares  with 
4  per  cent,  and  £50,000  forward  for  the  corresponding 
period.  Although  the  Great  Eastern  had  a  traffic  in- 
crease of  nearly  £100,000,  this  result  is  quite  as  good 
as  could  have  been  looked  for.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  dividend  is  a  record  for  this  stock,  and  the  quota- 
tion, which  touched  112^  on  the  day  of  the  announce- 
ment, is  also  a  record.  The  South-Eastern  distribution 
is  at  the  rate  of  6g  per  cent,  on  the  undivided  stock, 
which  gives  3I  per  cent,  on  the  Deferred  Ordinary  for 
the  year.  This  is  the  best  dividend  that  has  been 
announced  for  some  years  past  ;  while  the  balance 
forward  of  £5,500  is  an  increase  of  .£1,100.  The 
publication  of  these  two  dividends  rallied  the  Home 
Railway  Market  all  round  and  quite  obliterated  the 
depressing  effect  of  the  first  unfortunate  announce- 
ments. 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the  sharp  advance  that  had 
taken  place  in  Cycle  Component  shares,  and  these  have 
again  been  one  of  the  leading  features  of  an  active  and 
improving  market.  At  the  commencement  of  the  week 
profit-taking  by  weak  bulls  depressed  the  price  a 
little  ;  but  there  was  always  a  firm  undertone,  and  the 
quotation  rapidly  regained  its  former  level  of  £5. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  shares  are  strongly  held^in 
the  Midlands,  and  a  still  further  advance  is  by  no  means 
improbable. 


NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  BRITISH  MOTOR  SYNDICATE. 

A  large  meeting  of  shareholders  in  the  above  Syn- 
dicate was  held  at  Coventry  yesterday  (Thursday).  The 
occasion  served  to  show  to  those  who  have  invested 
their  money  in  this  undertaking  what  was  being  done 
with  their  money  and  to  give  Mr.  Harry  J.  Lawson  an 
opportunity  of  replying  to  certain  criticisms  which  had 
been  made  on  the  prospectus  recently  issued.  The 
shareholders — the  majority  of  whom  live  in  Coventry, 
Birmingham   and  the   North   of   England — were  ap- 
paretly  satisfied  with  all  they  saw  and  heard,  and 
in  the  presence  of  them  Mr.  Lawson  effectually  dis- 
posed   of   the   criticism  that    had   been   passed  on 
the  prospectus.    As  Mr.  Lawson  pointed  out,  nothing 
that  had  been  printed  in  the  prospectus  conveyed  an 
idea  of  the  huge  proportions  of  the  works  and  the 
immense  amount  of  labour  it  must  have  entailed  to  fit 
them  with  machinery.    No  one  could  have  any  idea  of 
the  work  that  has  been  involved  unless  they  were 
engaged   in   it.     There   was    that   wonderful  little 
engine    which    has    been    invented     by    Mr.  Pen- 
nington, and  which  this  Company  will  be  the  first  to 
put  on   the   market   in  a   saleable    condition.  We 
shall  have  in  the  Pennington  engine  a  motor  which 
is  practically  silent,  and  which  does  not  vibrate  before 
the  rider  or  riders  get  into  the  car.    There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  prejudice  against  motors  on  these  grounds, 
but  we  may  now  hope  for  a  machine  to  which  only 
the  most  fastidious  can  take  objection.    A  gentleman 
wrote  to  Mr.  Lawson  recently  from  South  Africa  as 
follows  : — "  We  do  not  care  how  the  machines  smell  or 
vibrate  ;  but  will  they  go  ?    If  they  will,  we  can  take 
hundreds   of  them  in   the   Transvaal.    There  is  an 
enormous  market  for  them."    This  little  engine  can  be 
held  up  with  one  finger,  and  there  is  two  horse-power 
in  it,  and  the  shareholders  saw  it  propel  a  car  along 
the  road  with  nine  people  sitting  on  the  car.  After 
tracing   the   other   movements   of    the  shareholders' 
throughout   the  day's   proceedings,    and  expatiating 
on  what  they  had  seen,  the  Chairman  proceeded  : — 
"The   capital   of    our    Company    is    stated    to  be 
£1,000,000.    At  first  people  appear  to  be  shocked  at 
the  largeness  of  the  amount  ;  but  we  do  not  mind  that. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  you  will  see  millions  of 
capital  in  motor  companies  all  over  the  country.  In 
different   towns   you  will   see   little  companies  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  capital.    These  will  not  be 
formed  by  the  British  Motor  Syndicate  ;  but  they  will 
have  to  come  to  us  for  licences  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  which  we  have  gained  at  such  an 
enormous  cost.    We  are  hard  at  work  with  a  great 
national  industry,  and  we  want  the  money  to  develop 
it.    Every  sovereign  we  get  is  spent  on  the  motors,  and 
the  great  idea  of  my  life  is  motors,  and  bringing  our 
country  to  be  the  first  in  the  field."     Mr.  Lawson's 
invitation  to  his  critics  to  go  to  Coventry  and  see  for 
themselves  the  nature  of  the  great  industry  that  is  being" 
built  up  is  the  best  answer  he  can  give  these  sapient 
gentlemen. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Review  Reader. — The  stocks  you  name  are  sound  enough 
apparently,  but  there  is  very  little  market  in  them.  For  your 
future  guidance  and  for  that  of  other  inquirers  we  would  point 
out  that  it  is  essential  to  forward  name  and  full  address  with 
every  communication. 

Inquirer. — We  should  not  advise  you  to  deposit  with  the 
firm  named.  We  presume  you  are  aware  that  they  are  not 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Jack. — ( 1 )  You  are  not  liable  for  unsubscribed  capital.  (2)  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  publication  which  covers  all  such  points. 
(3)  Fairly  safe  ;  by  no  means  first-class. 

T.  R.  C. — We  should  not  recommend  your  investing  the 
money  as  you  suggest. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROFESSOR  LANKESTER  AND  AMATEUR 
NATURALISTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

11  January,  1897. 

SIR, — In  a  review  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  treatise  on 
"  Marine  Food  Fishes,"  published  in  your  columns 
on  2  January,  the  writer  takes  upon  himself  to  state  that  I, 
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when  invited  to  associate  my  name  with  the  inception 
of  a  new  society  of  amateur  sea-fishermen,  gave  it  as 
my  opinion  that  amateurs  did  more  harm  than  good 
whenever  they  interfered  in  such  matters.  There  is  not 
a  particle  of  truth  in  your  writer's  statements  with 
regard  to  my  opinions.  The  members  of  the  Marine 
Biological  Association  are  mostly  "  amateurs  ";  Darwin 
was  an  amateur  ;  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a  professional 
naturalist  of  any  merit  who  is  not  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term  an  amateur.  I  desire  no  better  title  to 
describe  my  own  relation  to  biological  science  than  that 
of  "  amateur."  My  students  in  London  and  in  Oxford 
who  have  been  good  for  anything  in  the  making  of  new 
knowledge  have  been  "  amateurs,"  and  the  whole  body 
of  men  who  have  co-operated  with  me  for  thirty  years 
in  the  production  of  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Micro- 
scopical Science  "  have  been,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
"amateurs."  It  is,  consequently,  obvious  that  I  have 
never  despised  the  efforts  of  amateurs  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  made  by  amateurs  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  occupied  entirely  in  organizing  those 
efforts,  and  in  making  and  recording  observations 
myself  as  an  amateur. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  but  little  toleration  for 
incompetence,  pretence,  or  fraud,  whether  in  an  amateur 
or  a  professional  man.  It  is  readily  intelligible  that, 
having  the  care  of  the  Marine  Biological  Association 
upon  my  hands,  I  should  refuse  to  join  a  new,  and 
possibly  rival,  association  of  a  similar  kind  as  stated 
by  your  reviewer.  But,  so  far  as  I  remember  the 
circumstances,  my  refusal  was  based  upon  a  conviction 
of  the  incompetence  of  the  person  who  approached  me 
on  the  subject,  and  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  motive  which  led  the  promoter  of 
the  new  association  to  seek  my  aid  was  not  professional 
rather  than  amateur. 

It  certainly  is  not  the  case  that  I  refused  my  co- 
operation on  the  ground  that  amateurs  "  do  more  harm 
than  good,"  nor  did  I  pretend  to  hold  that  opinion  in 
order  to  conceal  my  real  objection  to  associating  myself 
with  a  new  society  of  sea-fishermen. 

Yours  faithfully,  E.  Ray  Lankester. 

COLMAN'S  PANTOMIME  OF   "  BLUE  BEARD." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

11  January,  1897. 

Sir,— In  a  notice  in  your  number  of  the  9th  inst.  of 
Mr.  Henley's  edition  of  Byron,  the  reviewer  says  : — 

"  Mr.  Henley  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Archer, 
that  '  Colman's  Pantomime  of  "  Blue  Beard"  was  pro- 
duced at  '  Drury  Lane  in  1808.'  It  would  be  more  exact 
to  say  'was  revived,'  for  Colman's  'Blue  Beard'  .... 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1798.  .  .  .  Whether 
'  Blue  Beard  '  had  elephants  in  1798  is  what  we  expect 
Mr.  Henley  to  tell  us  in  a  future  edition." 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  stage  in 
England  are,  or  should  be,  familiar  with  a  famous  book 
of  theatrical  memoirs,  the  "  Reminiscences  "  of  the  Irish 
composer  and  comedian  Michael  Kelly,  "  of  the  King's 
Theatre  and  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane."  In  it  Mr. 
Henley  will  find  an  interesting  passage  about  the 
pantomime  of  "  Blue  Beard  "  and  its  elephant.  Perhaps 
you  will  spare  a  little  space  for  an  extract  ?  Kelly's 
account  runs  thus  : — 

"  After  the  success  of  the  '  Castle  Spectre  '  I  deter- 
mined to  endeavour  to  get  the  French  programme  of 
'  Blue  Beard '  (which  I  had  brought  from  Paris) 
dramatized.  I  accordingly  called  upon  my  valued 
friend  George  Colman,  and  told  him  that  I  had  brought 
him  the  outline  of  a  French  romance  which,  I  believe, 
if  he  would  undertake  to  write  it,  would  prove  highly 
successful.  I  told  him,  moreover,  that  my  object  was 
to  endeavour  to  establish  my  name  as  a  composer  by 
furnishing  the  music  for  it ;  that  I  was  perfectly  sure  a 
week's  work  would  accomplish  the  literary  part  of  the 
two  acts,  for  which  I  would  give  him  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds." 

Kelly  and  Colman,  having  discussed  the  matter  over 
two  bottles  of  wine,  went  off  to  the  country,  and  wrote 
the  piece,  music  and  all,  in  a  week.  It  was  accepted  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  produced  on  16  January,  1798.  Kelly 
goes  on  to  say  : — 


"  Nothing  could  exceed  its  brilliancy.  The  music, 
which  fortunately  became  extremely  popular,  I  com- 
posed, with  the  exception  of  two  selected  pieces,  and 
the  success  of  the  whole  was  beyond  expectation  and 
precedent.  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  the  Blue 
Beard  who  rode  the  elephant  in  perspective  over  the 
mountains  was  little  Edmund  Kean,  who  at  that  time  little 
thought  he  should  become  a  first-class  actor." 

And  now  as  to  the  elephant  which  was  thus  ridden 
"in  perspective"  over  the  mountains.  In  a  note  on 
p.  133  of  his  second  volume  (second  edition,  1826), 
Kelly  says  : — 

"  The  second  act  of  '  Blue  Beard  '  opened  with  a  view 
of  the  Spain's  horses  at  a  distance  :  these  horses  were 
admirably  made  of  pasteboard,  and  answered  every 
purpose  for  which  they  were  wanted.  One  morning 
Mr.  Sheridan,  John  Kemble,  and  myself  went  to  the 
property-room  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.,  and  there  found 
Johnston,  the  able  and  ingenious  machinist,  at  work 
upon  the  horses,  and  on  the  point  of  beginning  the 
elephant  which  was  to  carry  Blue  Beard.  Mr.  Sheridan 
said  to  Johnston,  '  Don't  you  think,  Johnston,  you  had 
better  go  to  Pidcock's  at  Exeter  'Change  and  hire  an 
elephant  for  a  number  of  nights.'  'Not  I,  sir,'  replied 
the  enthusiastic  machinist  ;  '  if  I  cannot  make  a  better 
elephant  than  that  at  Exeter  'Change  I  deserve  to  be 
hanged.'  "  "  Blue  Beard,"  therefore,  certainly  did 
have  elephants  in  1798 — or  rather  an  elephant — of 
pasteboard. — Yours  truly,       Wentworth  Huyshe. 

"SUCH  AN  ONE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  5  January,  1897. 

Sir, — Is  it  not  time  to  utter  a  mild  protest  against 
the  ugliness  and  pedantry  of  the  phrase  "such  an 
one  "  ?  The  only  apparent  justification  for  the  use  of 
"an  "  is  that  our  eyes  may  be  satisfied  by  seeing  it 
before  the  vowel,  where  our  grammar  primers  laid 
down  that  it  should  always  be.  But  when  read  aloud, 
"such  an  one"  is  simply  barbarous,  and  the  very 
authors  who  seem  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  writing  it 
would  hesitate,  I  think,  to  speak  of  "an  one-armed, 
man  "  or  "  an  one-sided  judgment."  While  the  phrase 
was  the  mark  of  the  superior  person  it  did  not  much 
matter,  but  now  that  its  use  is  becoming  alarmingly 
general  it  seems  time  to  enquire  whether  it  is  worthy  of 
receiving  the  imprimatur  of  established  custom. — Yours 
faithfully,  Aliquis. 

BEETROOT  AND  BOUNTIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

4  January,  1897. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  Carbon  "  in  his  excellent 
letter  of  25  November,  which  you  published  in  your 
issue  of  26  December,  has,  I  must  point  out,  made  a 
mistake  in  saying  that  it  was  Mr.  Jager's  suggestion  to 
tax  foreign-grown  bounty-fed  sugar  and  to  free  tea, 
cocoa  and  coffee.  Such  is  far  from  being  the  case,  for 
my  letter,  which  you  were  good  enough  to  publish  on 
26  September,  contained  these  very  proposals,  while 
Mr.  Jager's  letter  did  not  appear  until  7  November. 

As  you  will  doubtless  recollect,  my  letter  of  14  No- 
vember criticized  Mr.  Jager's  suggestion  of  also  freeing 
dried  fruits.  Of  these  we  imported  in  1894  a  total  of 
.£2,091,318,  but  only  ^302  worth  was  from  our 
Colonies  ;  consequently  I  fail  to  see  what  object  is  to 
be  gained  in  the  way  of  helping  our  possessions  from  the 
removal  of  the  duty  at  present  levied  on  dried  fruit. 

I  think  that  many  who,  like  rm  self,  are  not  wedded 
to  Free-trade  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  "  Engi- 
neer," reviewing  the  past  year,  expresses  the  following 
opinion  :  "  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  drift  of 
current  opinion  setting  in  favour  of  the  idea  that,  how- 
ever admirable  Free-trade  is  in  the  abstract  and  when 
universally  practised,  yet  that  Protection  is  not  without 
its  uses  ;  and  that,  employed  as  a  weapon  as  a  means 
of  raising  revenue,  or  as  an  agent  for  equalizing  the 
position  of  various  industries,  a  good  deal  may  be  said 
in  its  favour." — Yours  faithfully, 

Du  Roy  je  le  tiens 
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REVIEWS. 

TWO  ASTRONOMERS. 

"  Autobiography  of  Sir  George  Biddell  Airy,  K.C.B., 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Astronomer- Royal  from  1836 
to  1881."  Edited  by  Wilfred  Airy.  Cambridge: 
at  the  University  Press.  1896. 

"Charles  Pritchard,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
late  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Memoirs  of  His  Life."  Compiled 
by  his  Daughter,  Ada  Pritchard,  with  an  account 
of  his  Theological  Work  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  of  his  Astronomical  Work  by  his 
successor,  Professor  H.  H.  Turner,  F.R.A.S. 
London  :  Seeley  &  Co.  1897. 

IN  a  republic  which  included  letters,  biographies — if 
written  at  all — would  not  be  written  by  relatives  of 
their  subjects.  A  biography  is  a  life  seen  through  the 
medium  of  the  writer's  temperament,  and,  in  a  sense, 
any  faithful  soul,  given  opportunities,  would  write  as 
true  a  life  as  may  be  done  by  setting  down  his  impres- 
sion* of  his  subject  in  all  simplicity,  and  without  self- 
consciousness.  A  relative  is  certain  to  use  the  art  of  a 
popular  portrait-painter,  frankly  offering  a  smoothed 
and  sophisticated  heroic  study  ;  or  the  more  dangerous 
art  of  the  photographer,  preferring  a  correct  profile  to 
a  characteristic  asymmetry,  and  giving  an  unreal  selec- 
tion of  realities.  The  biographies  now  before  us  use 
different  methods,  and  each  succeeds  at  least  in  forming 
a  vivid  picture  of  a  man.  Probably  Mr.  Wilfred  Airy 
has  got  nearer  his  original,  partly  because  of  the  simpler 
method  made  possible  by  large  autobiographical  mate- 
rial, and  partly  from  the  simpler  character  of  the 
subject.  Certainly  Miss  Ada  Pritchard  has  made  a 
more  interesting  volume,  partly  because  of  the  more 
varied  nature  of  her  material,  partly  because  of  her 
father's  more  striking  character. 

The  late  Astronomer-Royal  seems  to  have  set  down 
on  paper  everything  he  did  and  most  of  what  he 
thought,  and  his  son  has  selected  from  this  mass  of  mate- 
rial, interpolating  letters  and  necessary  explanatory 
matter.  The  result  is  a  Dutch  picture,  even  and 
monotonous,  but  with  a  cumulative  charm  of  appa- 
rent truthfulness — we  should  omit  the  qualifying 
"  apparent  "  were  it  possible  to  believe  that  any 
human  being  could  be  so  perfectly  balanced,  so 
entirely  reasonable,  as  the  Astronomer-Royal  appears. 
The  idealist,  or  person  with  so  little  imagination  that 
he  thinks  all  the  life  of  a  man  must  be  congruous  with 
the  obvious  side  of  him,  will  see  an  expected  parallel 
between  Airy's  life  and  his  life-history.  From  his  first 
appearance  at  Cambridge  to  his  calm  death  in  an 
honoured  old  age  his  history  was  like  the  solution  of  a 
mathematical  problem,  each  stage  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  preceding  stage,  the  conclusion  anti- 
cipated and  inevitable  in  the  premisses.  Before  he  went 
to  Cambridge  he  was  interested  in  astronomy  ;  he  got 
the  sizarship  he  expected  ;  he  was  Senior  Wrangler  as 
he  expected  ;  he  got  his  fellowship  at  the  proper  time  ; 
he  became  Plumian  Professor  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  he  would  apply  for  an  increase  of  salary  ; 
he  applied  and  got  it.  His  courtship  was  sedate,  his 
marriage  and  family-life  were  equable.  Before  going  to 
the  Cambridge  Observatory  he  had  been  considering 
the  work  and  the  emoluments  at  Greenwich,  and  in 
due  time  he  became  Astronomer-Royal.  He  declined 
admission  to  the  Royal  Society  until  he  went  to 
Greenwich  ;  and  he  declined  a  knighthood  three  times, 
once  from  Lord  John  Russell  because  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  rich  enough  to  support  the  dignity  ;  but 
accepted  it  in  his  old  age.  The  only  error  in  prediction 
of  which  we  can  find  trace  was  that  when  Peel  offered 
a  pension  he  asked  that  it  might  be  settled  upon  his 
wife,  to  be  continued  to  her  on  his  death.  But  his  wife 
predeceased  him.  The  stars  in  their  courses  were  not 
more  regular  than  the  ordering  of  his  life.  There  were  no 
intruding  comets,  no  lawless  and  flashing  meteors.  In 
his  actual  work  he  took  a  practical  view  of  his  duties, 
conceiving  himself  in  the  first  place  a  scientific  servant 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  through  them  of  the  nation,  and 
next  as  a  "trustee  for  the  honour  of  the  Greenwich 


Observatory  generally,  and  for  its  utility  generally  to 
the  world,"  and  "as  British  Astronomer  required 
sometimes  to  interfere  (when  no  personal  offence  is 
given)  in  the  concerns  of  other  establishments  of  the 
State."  In  every  possible  way  he  increased  the  useful- 
ness of  his  office,  shirking  no  task  that  calm  judgment 
and  the  unlimited  capacity  for  taking  pains  could 
perform.  Along  with  this  vast  public  business  he  con- 
tinued scientific  investigations,  and  the  list  of  518 
printed  contributions  to  learned  societies  and  so  forth 
is  a  striking  testimony  to  his  untiring  energy.  Perhaps 
the  whole  list  contains  no  masterful,  illuminating  con- 
tribution to  science  ;  nothing  that  will  make  Airy's 
name  as  distinguished  in  the  history  of  science  as  Airy 
was  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries ;  but  it 
is  a  great  record  of  unusual  talent  diligently  applied. 

Professor  Pritchard's  Life  is  told  in  a  series  of 
sketches  by  different  people,  a  niece  writing  of  his 
early  days,  he  himself  of  his  career  as  a  schoolmaster, 
a  son  and  daughters  of  various  aspects  of  him,  a  bishop 
of  his  religion,  and  an  astronomer  of  his  astronomy. 
No  better  way  could  have  been  chosen  for  bringing  out 
the  many-sidedness  of  his  character  and  the  vehe- 
ment, emotional  energy  of  his  career.  To  an  adept 
in  the  method  of  Plutarch,  comparison  of  the  two 
astronomers  would  afford  a  valuable  series  of  parallels 
and  divergences.  In  Airy's  life  it  was  always  the  ex- 
pected, in  Pritchard's  life  the  unexpected,  that  happened. 
Pritchard  entered  as  a  sizar  at  St.  John's  a  few  years 
after  Airy  had  gone  to  Trinity.  Like  Airy,  he  was  ex- 
pected to  be  Senior  Wrangler  :  but  the  scratching  of 
an  adjacent  quill  spoiled  his  first  day's  work,  and 
complete  success  in  the  more  difficult  work  of  next  day 
brought  him  only  to  the  fourth  place.  He  got  his 
Fellowship,  and  then,  in  marked  contrast  to  Airy,  felt  no 
irresistible  impulse  in  one  direction.  Natural  Science, 
Theology,  Chemistry  and  Teaching  attracted  him 
equally.  The  Fates  sent  him  to  teaching,  and  he 
became  Headmaster  of  Stockwell  Grammar  School. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  chosen  as  the  Head  of  a  new 
school  at  Clapham,  in  which,  under  his  direction,  it  was 
decided  to  supplant  the  conventional  inanities  of  the 
great  public  schools  by  a  reasoned  system.  His  own 
account  of  this  period  of  his  career  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, and  shows  how  he  anticipated  many  of  the 
greatest  reforms  which  are  now  only  in  process  of  adop- 
tion. He  made  every  pupil  go  through  similar  training 
up  to  the  necessary  specialization  immediately  pre- 
ceding exit  to  the  University  or  to  the  larger  world. 
This  training  added  drawing,  experimental  science,  and 
modern  geography  to  the  traditional  classics  and 
quadratics.  He  paid  a  scrupulous  attention  to  diet  and 
to  recreation  :  he  built  a  chapel  and  a  swimming-bath, 
and  the  extraordinary  personal  influence  he  had  upon 
his  pupils  is  witnessed  to  by  many  distinguished  men 
who  passed  through  his  hands. 

In  1862  he  retired  to  Freshwater,  and  devoted  his 
leisure  to  astronomy  and  theology.  In  their  relations 
to  theology  there  was  a  strong  contrast  between  Airy 
and  Pritchard.  Both  were  orthodox  in  the  wider  sense  : 
Airy  only  in  the  wider  sense.  Even  at  Cambridge  he 
remarked  with  caustic  amusement  on  the  antiquated 
clericalism  of  University  institutions.  The  study  of 
Hebrew  literature  was  one  of  his  few  recreations,  and 
at  an  early  date  he  had  accepted  modern  opinions  as  to 
the  secular  nature  and  mixed  sources  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. When  Colenso  wrote  his  famous  treatise  Airy 
was  one  of  the  few  who  supported  him  publicly  and 
privately  against  the  persecution  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  Pritchard,  with  a  dogmatism  that  he  lost  in 
later  life,  published  a  pamphlet  against  Colenso  that 
gained  him  golden  opinions  from  those  in  high  places. 
Even  at  that  time,  however,  he  insisted  with  Paley 
upon  an  intelligent  rather  than  a  literal  interpretation 
of  Scripture. 

Another  obvious  contrast  between  the  two  men  is 
seen  in  their  relation  to  Darwinism.  Nothing  is  more  in 
consonance  with  the  self-centred  isolation  of  Airy  than 
that  he  should  have  lived  and  written  through  the  years 
when  the  "  Origin  of  Species"  was  setting  the  world 
by  the  ears,  and  have  left  no  record  of  his  conscious- 
ness that  a  new  problem  had  been  born  into  the  world. 
Pritchard  took  the  keenest  interest  in  it  ;  and,  while 
applauding   the   compelling   fascination  of  Darwin's 
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writings,  urged  a  series  of  objections  to  descent  by 
modification.  In  pamphlets,  in  sermons  to  the  British 
Association,  and  in  Hulsean  lectures  at  Cambridge,  he 
developed  at  length  his  conception  of  the  relation  of 
nature  to  revelation.  These  sound  views,  coming  from 
a  man  of  well-known  scientific  ability,  seemed  to  mark 
Pritchard  for  high  Church  preferment,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  surprises  in  his  life  when,  in  1870,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  astronomy,  he  was  given  the  Professor- 
ship at  Oxford,  instead  of  a  canonry  or  a  see.  But  he 
had  been  for  many  years  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  had  been  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.  Professor  Turner,  his  successor  at  Oxford,  in 
an  admirable  section,  describes  his  astronomical  work 
before  and  after  his  appointment.  Perhaps  more  stress 
might  have  been  laid  on  the  astonishing  energy  with 
which  an  old  man  set  about  new  duties,  persuaded  the 
University  into  founding  an  observatory,  and  beginning 
and  finishing  the  greatest  pieces  of  scientific  work  of  his 
career.  From  the  first  suggestion  of  its  employment 
Pritchard  had  encouraged  the  use  of  photography  as 
an  astronomical  method  :  and  a  great  part  of  his  work 
at  Oxford  consisted  in  perfecting  and  applying  photo- 
graphical  methods.  At  Oxford,  too,  he  designed  and 
applied  his  method  for  determining  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  stars  by  noting  the  point  on  a  wedge-shaped 
translucent  photometer  at  which  they  ceased  to  pene- 
trate. This  method  replaced  the  old  estimation  by  the 
eye,  and  gained  for  its  discoverer  the  highest  distinction 
from  the  Royal  Society  and  from  many  foreign  learned 
bodies  at  an  age  when  most  men  are  abandoned  to 
slippered  ease. 

As  a  last  word  on  these  two  interesting  volumes,  we 
may  say  that  they  show  successfully,  in  Airy  the  tem- 
perament and  equable  successes  of  extreme  talent,  in 
Pritchard  the  temperament  and  discursive  inequalities  of 
genius. 

"IDYLS  IN  DRAB." 

"  Idyls  in  Drab."     By  W.  D.  Howells.    Edinburgh  : 
D.  Douglas. 

]'N  these  two  closely  related  stories  Mr.  Howells 
returns  to  a  field  which  he  cultivated  with  much 
success  in  his  youth — namely,  the  study  of  Shakerism. 
We  have  always  thought  "  The  Undiscovered  Country," 
a  novel  which  dates  from  1880,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Mr.  Howells's  successes.  It  was  an  ill  day  when  the 
eminent  American  novelist  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded that  his  duty  lay  in  the  direction  of  a  militant 
realism,  and  that  the  class  of  stories  represented  by  "  A 
Hazard  of  New  Fortunes"  and  "A  Traveller  from 
Altruria "  was  that  which  a  didactic  Providence  had 
sent  him  down  to  earth  to  produce.  Mr.  Howells  is  a 
fearful  example — in  his  way  almost  as  fearful  as 
M.  Zola — of  the  fatal  result  of  building  up  a  theory  of 
one's  talent  instead  of  letting  the  wind  blow  whither  it 
listeth.  He  was  really  meant  to  be  serenely  and 
humorously  an  idealist,  to  see  life  delicately  through  a 
veil  of  sentiment,  and  the  dusty,  cast-iron  tales  of  his 
"  realistic  "  period  are  so  many  sins  against  his  better 
nature. 

Mr.  Howells  has  of  late  years  done  his  best  to  force 
us  to  forget  how  fine  his  talent  really  is.  In  "  Idyls  in 
Drab  "  he  is  true  once  more  to  himself,  and  we  are  free 
to  observe  how  subtle  and  how  penetrating  an  observer 
he  can  be.  The  Idyls  are  two  in  number,  "The  Day  of 
their  Wedding,"  and  "A  Parting  and  a  Meeting." 
Each  deals  with  the  fascination  exercised  over  simple 
minds  by  the  authority  and  rigid  system  of  the  Shakers. 
In  the  former  of  these  tales,  a  man  and  a  girl  escape 
from  the  "  Family,"  meaning  to  be  married  in  the 
"  world-outside,"  and  to  live  like  ordinary  folk  ever 
afterwards  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  woman  is  not  suffi- 
ciently enfranchised,  and  they  both  return  to  the 
conventual  fold.  In  "  A  Parting  and  a  Meeting,"  two 
lovers  visit  a  Shaker  settlement,  with  the  result  that 
the  young  man  feels  an  irresistible  call,  and  abandons 
his  bride  elect.  Both  stories  are  conducted  with  great 
skill ;  in  the  second,  where  the  task  of  making  the  young 
man  credible  might  seem  to  be  almost  hopeless,  the 
reader's  sympathies  are  retained  with  remarkable  tact. 
The  quiet  pastoral  scenery  in  which  the  events  take 
place,  the  humorous  contrasts  between  the  dove-like 


innocence  of  the  Shakers  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
"  world-outside,"  the  quaint  conventional  language 
used  by  the  characters,  the  unexpected  turn  which 
events  take  in  each  case,  combine  to  give  a  consummate 
charm  to  these  "Idyls  in  Drab,"  than  which,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  Mr.  Howells  has  done  nothing  better. 

A  psychological  problem  of  some  interest  is  involved 
in  these  and  similar  stories  of  religious  life  in  the  North- 
Eastern  States  of  America.  What  a  singular  calmness 
seems  to  reign  in  Yankee  blood !  In  no  European 
literature  would  it  be  possible  to  depict  heroes  of  the 
class  which  is  presented  to  us  with  so  plausible  an 
aspect  of  truth  by  Mr.  Howells  and  Miss  Wilkins. 
Renunciation  is  a  recognized  element  in  novels  all  the 
world  over,  of  course,  but  in  the  novels  of  Europe  it 
is  a  tragical  element.  If  man  or  woman  resists  love, 
the  resistance  is  a  terrible  thing  ;  it  scores  the  life,  it 
leaves  the  traces  of  volcanic  disturbance.  Religion 
enters  into  this  scheme  of  renunciation  ;  but  here, 
again,  love  is  either  rejected  before  it  is  experienced,  as 
by  the  holy  women  of  religion,  or  else  the  stress  and 
torment  of  it  are  apparent.  Nor  does  the  conscience 
of  Europe  with  ease  recognize  in  men  a  readiness  to 
lay  down,  for  no  particular  reason,  the  privilege  of  sex. 
But  in  America,  and  this  is  the  testimony  of  almost  all 
the  best  native  novels,  the  passions  are  shown  to  us 
watered  down  to  something  like  indifference.  A  very 
little  thing  is  sufficient  to  make  Roger  Burton,  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  with  Chloe  in  his  arms,  in  her 
sweetness  and  freshness,  suddenly  determine  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  the  celibate  Shakers. 

"We  should  not  care  less  for  each  other,  but — ■ 
differently.  Let  us  both — I  have  had  this  day  a  vision 
of  the  truth,  and  now  I  see  that  all  we  have  thought, 
all  we  have  hoped,  from  our — our — love,  is  a  mistake, 
a  snare,  a  delusion  !  But  there  is  another  love  !  There 
are  Brothers  and  Sisters  there  who  were  once  husbands 
and  wives.  I  feel  bound  as  much  as  they  were.  But 
we  could  join  the  Shakers,  and  be  as  free  as  they  are — 
as  the  angels  are — I  have  hurt  your  feelings  !  " 

It  is  in  the  study  of  this  asceticism  in  leather  gaiters, 
this  drab  celibacy,  that  Mr.  Howells  excels.  He  con- 
trives to  make  it  seem  neither  incredible  nor  ignoble, 
scarcely  even  ridiculous.  These  weary  Puritan  souls, 
never  really  young,  who  take  the  flutterings  of 
awakened  instinct  for  sin,  and  who  pant  for  "the 
angelic  life  "  without  passion  or  movement,  these  folk 
are  exotic  and  unsatisfactory  enough  to  us,  yet  some- 
thing of  their  nature  is  not  unknown  to  the  English 
Nonconformist.  Among  the  hot  spiced  fares  which 
our  novelists  now  so  noisily  set  before  us,  "Idyls  in 
Drab  "  is  a  cool  and  delicate  dish  which  we  can  com- 
mend to  all  whose  palates  are  not  impaired. 

ALBERT  MOORE. 

"  Albert  Moore  :  his  Life  and  Works."    By  Alfred  Lys 
Baldry.    London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons. 

A BOOK,  adequately  illustrated,  which  sets  forth 
with  tolerable  accuracy  the  life,  if  only  in  its  more 
outward  circumstances,  and  adds  some  account  of  the 
works,  of  so  considerable  an  artist  as  Albert  Moore, 
cannot  fail  to  be  an  acceptable  piece  of  work  ;  and  Mr. 
Baldry's  book  is  assuredly  acceptable,  for  it  contains 
not  only  a  clear  statement  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  also 
admirably  illustrated.  Mr.  Baldry's  dissertation,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  said  to  show  any  considerable  critical 
faculty,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  well  written.  He  is  far 
too  much  impressed  by  the  newspapers  and  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  "Times,"  the 
"  Standard,"  the  "Westminster  Gazette,"  the  "  Echo," 
the  "  Daily  News,"  amongst  numerous  other  journals, 
are  quoted  and  re-quoted  in  all  seriousness ;  while  the 
last  of  the  six  chapters  which  make  up  the  book  is 
entirely  devoted  to  Albert  Moore's  critics  in  the  public 
prints  ;  although  with  little  reason,  since  Mr.  Baldry 
confesses  that  the  painter  "went  his  own  way,  and  the 
critics  theirs,  and  no  one  was  much  the  worse,  except 
those  members  of  the  public  who  base  their  ideas  about 
the  art  of  the  times  upon  the  things  written  in  the 
newspapers  concerning  pictures."  As  to  his  persistent 
exclusion  from  the  Royal  Academy,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  his  pictures  were  hung  at  its  exhibitions 
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from  the  time  he  was  sixteen  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  that  was,  in  his  case,  a  perfectly  logical  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  an  institution  the  final  qualifications 
for  admission  to  whose  body  are  found  to  be  those 
of  the  successful,  respectable  business  man.  Had  Mr. 
Baldry  been  less  occupied  by  such  purely  extraneous 
questions  of  controversy,  had  he  told  us  more  of  the 
man  and  of  his  own  utterances  upon  art,  the  book 
would  have  been  not  only  of  greater  interest  in  itself,  but 
of  greater  service  in  the  cause  which  it  would  espouse. 
Unquestionably  the  best  part  of  it  is  the  chapter  on 
"Working  Principles";  here,  at  last,  we  seem  to 
obtain,  through  the  dust  of  newspaper  criticisms  and 
the  bustle  of  exhibitions,  a  sight  of  the  man  as  he  was, 
the  fastidious  artist,  always  fearful  of  losing  in  sensi- 
bility what  he  might  gain  in  mere  accomplishment. 
Such  matters,  after  all,  are  but  details  :  the  real  question 
which  this  book  raises  is  that  of  the  estimate  which  is 
finally  to  be  put  upon  Alfred  Moore  as  a  painter.  "  He 
died,"  says  Mr.  Baldry,  "  without  having  even 
gained  from  the  people  among  whom  he  lived  a  real 
acknowledgment  of  his  claims  to  rank  among  the 
greater  artists  of  the  world."  "  Poor  fellow !  "  exclaims 
Whistler,  "the  greatest  artist  that,  in  the  century, 
England  might  have  cared  for  and  called  own — how 
sad  for  him  to  live  there — how  mad  to  die  in  that  land 
of  important  ignorance  and  Beadledom  !  "  That  is  a 
high  estimate  to  put  upon  any  painter  ;  especially  of  a 
man  who  had  been  the  contemporary  of  Watts  and 
Rossetti.  Let  us  see  how  far  such  a  judgment  will  bear 
to  be  examined. 

The  son  of  a  Yorkshire  portrait-painter,  Albert 
Moore  had  the  advantage  of  attaining  to  "a  quite 
respectable  proficiency  in  drawing "  long  before  he 
could  write  or  read;  and  his  first  picture  was  hung  in 
the  Academy,  in  1857,  when  he  was  still  a  boy  of  sixteen 
at  Kensington  Grammar  School.  Shortly  after  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Royal  Academy  School  ;  but,  finding 
that  little  or  nothing  was  to  be  learned  there,  left  it 
after  a  few  months.  Indirectly,  however,  the  experi- 
ment was  the  beginning  of  his  artistic  career,  for  there 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  students  who  were 
afterward  to  make  their  way  in  the  world,  and  with 
whom  he  formed  a  small  sketching  society.  Among 
them  were  Fred.  WTalker,  W.  B.  Richmond,  Henry 
Holiday,  "and  some  others  to  whom  fortune  has  been 
since  less  than  kind."  The  influence  which  these  young" 
men  exercised  upon  one  another  was  very  great ;  and 
it  was  under  these  conditions  that  he  produced  his 
earlier  pictures,  which  deal  chiefly  with  biblical  subjects, 
and  of  which  "Elijah's  Sacrifice,"  a  picture  which  has 
lately  been  seen  again  in  London,  was  the  chief.  At 
this  time  also  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Eden  Nesfield, 
the  architect,  led  him  to  the  studying  of  Decorative 
Art,  which  ended  in  the  execution  of  several  wall- 
paintings  at  Coombe  Abbey,  St.  Alban's  Rochdale,  and 
elsewhere  ;  besides  the  designing  of  wall-papers,  tiles, 
cartoons  fcr  stained  glass,  patterns  for  textile  fabrics, 
&c.  But  the  touchstone  which  transmuted  all  this  into 
the  gold  of  his  mature  artwas  undoubtedly  the  influence 
of  Whistler,  an  influence  which  is  seen,  perhaps,  most 
unmistakably  in  the  picture  called  "  Pomegranates," 
exhibited  in  1866,  and  which  continued  throughout  the 
life  of  the  English  painter,  explaining,  in  some  measure, 
the  esteem  in  which  Whistler  held  him. 

But  already  in  1865,  in  a  picture  called  "The  Marble 
Seat,"  which  was  shown  that  year  at  the  Academy,  a 
contemporary  critic  recognized  that  Albert  Moore's  art 
showed  "  the  development  of  a  very  vigorous  and  very 
resolute  artistic  faculty  directed  to  a  single  and  very 
artistic  definite  aim."  To  that  aim,  which  was  in  its 
direction  a  singularly  artistic  one,  Albert  Moore  un- 
falteringly adhered  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
had  found  himself  beset  at  the  beginning  of  his  career 
by  the  school  of  Frith  and  Horsleyon  the  one  hand, 
and  by  that  of  Millais  and  Holman  Hunt  on  the  other  ; 
he  saw  that  English  art  had  been  too  often  concerned 
with  intellectual  qualities  which  were  not  really  essential 
to  it.  The  history  piece,  the  genre  picture,  the  illustra- 
tion had  been  more  often  used  to  point  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  tale  than  to  afford  an  occasion  for  the  rarer, 
sensuous  qualities  of  painting.  In  order  that  he  might 
wholly  avoid  what  some  French  critics  call  literary 
interest  in  his  work,  he  refused  "  to  paint  any  picture  to 


which  a  title  would  be  a  necessary  adjunct  or  com- 
plement." His  bias  towards  decoration  and  his 
admiration  of  the  art  of  Whistler  prevailed  with  him  ; 
and  so  he  worked  out  for  himself  a  very  original  idea  of 
the  part  which  purely  decorative  qualities  should  play  in 
painting,  and  his  pictures  became  "  nothing  but  decora- 
tions." But,  adds  Mr.  Baldry,  "the  ultimate  aim 
and  object  of  all  art  that  deals  with  either  form  or 
colour  is  to  decorate  ;  and  the  measure  of  artistic 
achievement  is  that  of  decorative  perfection.  As  a 
simple  statement  this  may  seem  slightly  crude  ;  but  the 
assertion  may  be  proved  by  all  kinds  of  collateral 
evidence.  A  little  consideration  will  satisfy  the 
unbiassed  mind  that  all  the  canons  of  art  are 
simply  laws  of  decoration."  No  critic  of  discern- 
ment would  disparage  for  a  moment  the  importance,  or 
perhaps  one  should  rather  say  the  necessity,  of  the 
decorative  sense  in  all  fine  painting  ;  but  the  statement 
that  "the  measure  of  artistic  achievement  is  that  of 
decorative  perfection  "  is  not  merely  "slightly  crude" 
but  wholly  untrue.  Fine  Art,  like  human  nature  itself, 
is  so  complex  and  variable  a  thing,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
defined  in  a  single  sentence,  or  known  by  any  one 
quality  ;  yet  this  much  one  might  truly  say,  that  all 
Fine  Art  is  distinguished  from  every  other  sphere  of 
human  interest  and  human  learning  by  the  quality  of 
sensuousness,  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  Certainly  in 
painting  this  one  quality  of  sensuousness  links  together 
works  of  art  the  most  opposite  in  their  kind — the 
"  Primavera  "  of  Botticelli  with  the  portraits  of  Rem- 
brandt, and  the  "  Flora"  of  Titian  with  the  pastels  of 
Degas.  If  "the  measure  of  artistic  achievement "  in 
painting  can  be  determined  by  any  single  quality,  that 
quality  is  assuredly  the  quality  of  fine  sensuousness. 
This  is  the  quality  by  which  we  accept  Catullus  as  a 
great  artist  equally  with  Dante  ;  Giorgione  equally  with 
Fra  Angelico. 

And  it  is  here  precisely  that  the  defect  of  Albert 
Moore's  work  as  a  painter  lies  :  for  the  sensuous 
element  is  never  sufficiently  present  in  his  pictures 
to  make  the  spectator  forget  the  aim  which  the  painter 
had  in  view,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  attained. 
From  about  1865,  from  the  time  at  which  his  art  became 
mature,  he  contented  himself  with  painting  girls  or 
women — men  very  rarely — sometimes  in  movement,  but 
more  often  in  repose,  or  even  asleep  ;  creatures  of  ex- 
quisite refinement  and  delicacy  ;  of  flesh  and  blood,  in- 
deed; yet  wholly  divorced  from  the  world  of  the  greatest 
art,  in  which  passion,  character,  and  action  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing traits.  In  these  paintings,  things  of  a 
serene  and  classic  gaiety,  we  have  a  sense  of  human 
beauty  enjoyed  as  one  might  enjoy  a  flower  or  a  pre- 
cious stone ;  nay  more,  of  human  beauty  enjoyed  equally 
with  the  flowers  and  precious  stones  and  rich  fabrics 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  And  so  it  is  that  the 
selection,  arrangement,  and  contrast  of  the  elements 
that  make  up  these  pictures  become  obvious  ;  and  the 
interest  by  which  they  are  brought  together  obtrudes 
itself  as  the  real  subject  of  the  piece.  In  the  picture  of 
"  The  Quartette,"  for  example,  in  which  Albert  Moore  is 
seen  at  his  best,  the  antique  air  of  the  male  heads,  the 
modern  air  of  the  heads  of  the  girls,  the  Greek  treat- 
ment of  the  draperies,  the  selection  of  instruments 
known  only  to  the  most  modern  form  of  the  string- 
quartette,  the  studio  shelf  and  pots  above — all  these 
leave  a  sense,  we  will  not  say  of  anachronism,  but  of 
a  studied  incongruity,  upon  the  spectator.  Rossetti, 
among  modern  painters,  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
the  power  of  avoiding  any  such  incongruity  in  his 
work  ;  and,  moreover,  precisely  in  the  way  in  which 
Albert  Moore  failed  to  do.  No  painter  was  ever  able 
to  introduce  the  bric-a-brac  of  his  studio  into  the  acces- 
sories of  his  picture  so  often,  and  so  successfully,  as 
Rossetti.  The  sensuous  element  in  his  paintings  is 
such  that,  whatever  may  be  their  faults,  the  mere 
process  of  their  composition  never  becomes  apparent  ; 
the  atmosphere  of  the  studio  never  remains  in  them,  as 
it  does  in  Albert  Moore's  pictures.  The  same  criticism 
might  be  applied,  also,  to  his  colouring  ;  it  is  too  much 
a  beautiful  and  delicate  scheme  of  colour,  thought  out 
by  a  man  of  a  fine  and  artistic  temperament — it  is  too 
little  sensuous. 

Altogether,  Albert  Moore  is  one  of  those  artists  who 
show  to  infinitely  greater  advantage  in  some  five  or  six 
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of  his  finer  pictures  than  in  the  bulk  of  his  works. 
Could  he  be  seen  for  the  first  time  in  such  paintings  as 
"The  Marble  Seat,"  "A  Wardrobe,"  "Follow  my 
Leader,"  and  in  one  or  two  of  his  later  works,  such 
as  the  "Dreamers"  or  "Reading  Aloud,"  he  would 
appear  not  only  an  extraordinary  artist,  but  an  artist  of 
considerable  invention,  of  exquisite  refinement,  and  of 
a  truly  artistic  accomplishment.  But  in  the  bulk  of  his 
works  he  too  often  repeats  himself,  he  too  rarely  varies 
his  types,  his  draperies,  his  accessories  ;  and  what  in  a 
single  work  might  have  been  a  legitimate  device  of 
composition — such  as  the  fan  on  the  wall,  the  pot  of 
flowers  on  the  ground — becomes,  too  often  repeated,  a 
mere  trick.  Still,  in  pointing  out  his  limitations  we 
must  not  forget  his  merits.  If  he  were  an  artist  too 
little  recognized  in  his  lifetime,  let  us  not  do  him  the 
further  injustice  to  over-rate  him  after  his  death  ;  for 
he  was  a  true  and  a  memorable  artist,  though  not, 
as  Mr.  Baldry  would  have  it,  one  of  "the  greater 
artists  of  the  world." 

THE  GLORIFICATION  OF  MANCHESTER. 

"  Manchester,  Old  and  New."  By  William  Arthur 
Shaw,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Owens  College.  London  : 
Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited.  1896. 

THE  association  of  fustian  with  Manchester  is 
natural,  but  that  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  why 
we  should  have  so  much  fustian  in  this  book.  Mr. 
Shaw  knows  his  Manchester  well,  and  he  loves  the  dear, 
dirty  place,  and  (like  the  majority  of  us)  admires  it  for 
its  enterprise.  He  has  a  bright  style,  moreover,  and  it 
may  readily  be  said  for  his  narrative  that  it  flows  with 
much  greater  clearness  and  limpidity  than  does  the 
Irwell  what  time  it  meanders  under  Blackfriars  Bridge 
or  meets  the  translucent  waters  of  the  Ship  Canal  a 
little  lower  down.  If  he  deals  now  and  again  with 
trivial  things  that  do  not  possess  the  slightest  interest 
for  any  one  in  the  world  but  a  Manchester  man,  that, 
we  suppose,  is  because  his  book  is  intended  primarily 
for  the  Manchester  man.  But  his  style  needs  chasten- 
ing, and  unless  there  was  a  particular  necessity  for  a 
three-volumed  affair — the  ungenerous  might  say  there 
was  no  crying  need  for  any  fresh  work  at  all — the 
matter  might  have  been  compressed  into  two  volumes, 
not  without  advantage.  For  a  good  specimen  of  the 
sort  of  stuff  to  which  we  take  objection  we  would 
instance  the  foolish  bit  of  high-falutin'  on  page  50 
about  ex-Chancellor  Christie,  who  deserved  better  treat- 
ment at  Mr.  Shaw's  hands.  Flummery  such  as  this, 
which  we  have  not  the  space  to  quote,  rather  mars  than 
Improves  the  literary  tone  of  the  whole  work.  In  the 
course  of  our  peregrinations  through  the  three  gorgeous 
quartos,  which  we  admit  having  read  with  pleasure, 
we  marked  for  quotation  a  number  of  other  bits  of 
padding,  characterized  by  a  plentiful  lack  of  purpose 
and  of  humour  ;  but  again  we  have  not  the  space — ■ 
and  on  second  thoughts  we  have  not  the  inclination — to 
refer  to  them. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  before  we  opened  this 
book  that  we  should  find  somewhere  in  its  pages  the 
inevitable  allusion  to  the  "warmth  of  heart  and 
strength  of  head  "  of  Manchester  men.  It  occurs  on 
p.  55  of  the  first  volume.  We  knew,  also,  that  we  should 
find  at  least  one  reference  to  the  extraordinary  popular 
delusion  that  "what  Lancashire  thinks  to-day,  England 
will  think  to-morrow."  We  came  across  a  variation  of 
it  in  the  first  chapter  (p.  27),  and  the  "  proverb"  itself 
Is  trotted  out  when  Mr.  Shaw  has  occasion  to  speak 
of  Cobden.  Again,  we  looked  for  a  glorification  of 
Manchester,  and  we  were  not  disappointed.  It  is 
thrown  in  passim.  Manchester  is  the  "  pioneer  city  of 
the  old  world,"  the  "birthplace  of  Free-trade  and 
nineteenth-century  commerce";  "  Mancastrians  do  all 
things  well,"  and  so  on.  Mr.  Shaw  slings  the  epithets 
in  here  and  there  in  the  most  dutiful  fashion.  We 
do  Mr.  Shaw  the  credit,  however,  of  admitting  that 
tie  hints  more  than  once  that  the  qualities  that  have 
conspicuously  distinguished  Manchester,  and  have  un- 
doubtedly told  for  its  material  progress,  are  not,  after 
all,  perhaps  the  noblest  to  which  poor  mortals  can 
aspire.  "  There  wants  only  one  quality,"  he  says, 
and  the  italics   are  ours,   "  to  transform  her  intel- 


lectual lead  into  a  higher,  and  to  make  her  capable 
of  leading  the  nation  in  spiritual  matters  as  in  com- 
merce and  enterprise."  Again,  he  admits  that  "in 
Lancashire  they  are  in  danger  of  deifying  their  own  good 
qualities" — the  aforesaid  warmth  of  heart  and  strength 
of  head.  "  But,"  he  goes  on,  "  there  is  another  quality 
that  must  still  be  a  factor  in  progress — fineness  of 
pure  intellect.  Add  this  to  Lancashire  virtues,  and  to 
them  all  imagination,  and  the  intellectual  lead  of 
Lancashire  acknowledged  by  all — so  powerfully  ac- 
knowledged in  memorable  words  by  Lord  Salisbury — 
would  translate  itself  into  the  spiritual  lead  of  a  great 
people.  Without  it  we  go  halting  and  not  without 
reproach."  Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  should  chance 
cause  him  to  perch  on  the  ruins  of  the  Manchester 
Royal  Exchange  instead  of  on  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's, 
might  suppose,  if  he  took  his  cue  unreflectingly  from 
the  stray  relics  of  local  literature  scattered  about  him, 
that  Manchester  was  the  one  prop  that  in  its  time  kept 
up  the  intellectual  and  commercial  life  of  the  long-dead 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  But  he  might  at  the  same 
time  wonder,  if  he  should  come  across  Mr.  Shaw's 
pages — and  we  hope  they  may  be  read  even  then — how 
it  happened  that  so  many  Manchester  men,  from  civic 
dignitaries  down  to  mere  professional  cricketers,  should 
have  been  born  in  Yorkshire. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  convey  the  impression  that 
we  are  displeased  with  Mr.  Shaw  and  his  book 
and  with  Manchester.  After  all,  belief  in  yourself 
is  a  good  thing.  It  goes  more  than  half-way  to 
make  others  believe  in  you,  and  if  you  have  the 
brains  as  well  as  the  conceit,  your  fortune  is 
made,  provided  you  bawl  loudly  enough  and  push 
energetically.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Man- 
chester has  brains  and  any  quantity  of  energy  ;  that 
its  civic  history  is  as  creditable  to  the  spirit  of  its  people 
as  that  of  any  other  community  in  the  country  or  out 
of  it  ;  that  it  has  always  kept  in  the  front,  and  occa- 
sionally led,  in  the  march  of  progress  ;  and  that  its 
citizens,  with  their  brusque  and  somewhat  boorish 
manner,  are  full  of  esprit  de  corps,  and,  with  all  their 
shrewdness,  are  hospitable  and  kind-hearted,  and  always 
ready  to  throw  themselves  into  a  generous  movement. 
We  could  wish  that  the  city  itself  were  a  little  less  un- 
lovely. It  remains  as  true  now  as  it  was  when  Southey 
wrote  that  Manchester  "has  the  least  pretension  to 
beauty."  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Manchester  man 
that  he  is  careless  of  appearances.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  why  he  has  never  troubled  to  improve  the  aspect 
of  his  dwelling-place — why,  with  all  his  love  of  his 
city  and  with  all  the  means  at  his  disposal,  he  has  never 
thought  of  lightening  the  heavy  atmosphere,  which  over- 
hangs everything,  by  the  provision  of  a  few  tree-planted 
open  spaces,  and  why  he  has  been  careless  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  public  buildings,  which  have  been  flung 
up  (save  for  the  Town  Hall)  in  any  odd  corner  avail- 
able. The  Law  Courts  are  up  in  Strangeways,  where 
the  Hebrew  "  sweaters  "  hive  ;  the  Post  Office  is  hidden 
away  behind  Market  Street  ;  the  Police  Court  is  sand- 
wiched in  between  straight  up  and  down  warehouses 
in  a  side  street.  There  are  few  cities  of  any  con- 
siderable size  which  leave  on  the  mind  such  an  un- 
relieved and  blurred  impression  of  warehouses,  shops, 
and  ugly  streets.  There  is  all  the  less  reason  for 
this  prevailing  ugliness  in  that  manufacturing  has 
in  a  large  measure  left  Manchester  for  the  out-town- 
ships to  the  North.  For  the  rest,  and  making  allow- 
ance for  the  trifling  blemishes  to  which  we  have 
drawn  attention,  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  written 
a  bright  account  of  historic  and  social  Manchester — 
its  early  growth,  its  corporate  development,  its  great 
men,  its  churches  and  clergy,  its  educational,  literary, 
artistic,  and  political  institutions,  its  Ship  Canal  and 
its  trade.  The  city  is  eminently  a  modern  one  :  but 
here  and  there  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral 
one  comes  across  several  relics  of  earlier  days  ;  and 
for  a  study  in  contrasts — the  contrast  of  present-day 
bustle  with  far-away  peace  and  contemplativeness— 
we  know  of  few  things  more  striking  than  to  leave 
the  Exchange  on  market  day  and  spend  half  an  hour 
in  the  Chetham  College,  which  is  two  minutes'  walk 
away.  One  wonders  how  many  in  a  hundred  of  the 
persons  who  pass  within  twenty  steps  of  the  gate- 
way every  day  have  ever  been  inside  or  have  even  an 
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accurate  notion  of  the  character  of  the  place.  The 
volumes  are  well  got  up,  though  we  should  have  pre- 
erred  a  little  more  finish  about  Mr.  Tidmarsh's  draw- 
ings ;  but  they  are  faithful  enough,  even  to  the  dirty 
blind  beggar  and  his  dog. 

THE  BLACK  WATCH. 

•  The  Record  of  an  Historic  Regiment."   By  Archibald 
Forbes,  LL.D.    London:  Cassell  &  Co.  1896. 

IN  writing  the  records  of  a  regiment,  however  dis- 
tinguished, even  a  military  enthusiast  like  Mr. 
Archibald  Forbes  must  find  it  impossible  to  sustain  the 
interest  throughout.    He  must  compile  his  memorials 
so  as  to  notice  many  men  of  merely  regimental  mark, 
and  must  follow  the  story  through  the  dull  and  piping 
times  of  peace  as  well  as  through  battles,  storms  and 
sieges.   Yet  the  general  reader,  with  judicious  skipping, 
will  find  this  volume  sufficiently  exciting.    No  regiment 
has  seen  a  greater  variety  of  service  than  the  famous 
'  Black  Watch,"  and  the  circumstances  of  its  original 
enrolment  throw  a  vivid  light  on  the  state  of  Scotland 
when  the  sagacious  policy  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  enlisted  the  warlike  malcontents  of  the  High- 
lands on  the  side  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  Duncan 
Forbes   of  Culloden   did  good   service  to  the  State 
when  he  broke  the  neck  of  rebellion  in  1715,  and  con- 
firmed the  hesitating  loyalty  of  the  powerful  Western 
chiefs   in  the  more   formidable  rising  of  '45.  But, 
perhaps,  his  statesmanlike  patriotism  was  never  dis- 
played more  conspicuously  than  when  he  anticipated 
Lord  Chatham  in  suggesting  the  formation  of  regular 
regiments  consisting  wholly  of  mountaineers.  Had 
the    measure    been    carried    into    effect    when  he 
proposed    it,    it   is    probable   that   Charles  Edward 
would   never    have    risked    an    obviously  desperate 
venture.    The  rank  and  file  of  his  Highland  forces 
neither  knew  nor  cared  about  politics ;   they  simply 
followed  their  chiefs  to  the  field,  from  the  habits  of 
patriarchal  subserviency,  from  sheer  love  of  fighting  and 
the  hope  of  booty.    And  there  were  Jacobite  chiefs  who 
would  have  been  glad  enough  to  accept  pay  and  com- 
missions from  King  George  and  to  be  relieved  besides 
of  the  burden  of  supporting  impecunious  clansmen.  As 
it  was,  Forbes  of  Culloden  stands  godfather  to  the 
Highland  regiments.    In  1729  he  had  a  number  of  the 
clansmen  embodied  as  local  gendarmerie.    They  were 
fitted  to  deal  with   their  troublesome  countrymen,  to 
put  down  the  practice  of  blackmailing  the  Lowlands, 
and  to  track  the  caterans  and  cattle  thieves  into  their 
natural  fastnesses.    Of  the  six  independent  companies, 
that  raised  among  the  Frasers  got  the  name  of  the 
Black  Watch  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  tartan,  and 
for  a  time  it  was  commanded  by  Lord  Lovat  in  person. 
Lovat  was  ignominiously  deprived  of  his  command  be- 
fore his  head  fell  on  Tower  Hill.    He  had  taken  pride  in 
making  a  model  corps,  and  from  the  first  it  must  have 
been  evident  that  the  system  might  be  developed  with 
great  advantage.    The  recruits  were  the  picked  men  of 
the  glens  ;  many  younger  sons  of  good  families  came 
forward  eagerly  to  take   the  shilling   and   carry  the 
musket;  for  the  martial  Highlanders,  who  had  formerly 
been  accustomed  to  go  armed,  had  been  forbidden  the 
use  of  weapons  under  severe  penalties.    Mr.  Forbes 
tells  us  that  when  the  regiment  was  embodied  it  was 
nothing  unusual  to  see  a  private  ride  to  parade  fol- 
lowed by  a  servant  with  his  arms  and  uniform.  In 
'739>  when  war  had  broken  out  with  Spain,  the  Black 
Watch  was  regularly  incorporated  into  a  line  regiment 
of  ten  companies.    By  the  way,  its  original  number 
was  the  43rd.    At  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  its 
Colonel,  Lord  Crawford,  each  of  the  officers  was  of 
pure  Highland  blood,  and  most  of  them  were  men  of 
ancient  family. 

In  1743  it  was  resolved  to  send  the  regiment  to 
Flanders.  Culloden  remonstrated,  declaring  that  it 
could  be  ill  spared  from  Scotland,  where  disturbances 
were  threatening;  and  the  event  proved  him  in  the  right. 
To  the  Highlanders,  who  were  passionately  attached  to 
their  native  districts,  and  had  understood  that  they 
were  enlisted  only  for  home  service,  the  order  came 
as  a  shock  and  a  wrench.  They  were  quietly  lured 
to  London  on  the  pretence  that  the  King  desired  to 


inspect  and  admire  them  :  and  when  his  Majesty  failed 
to  keep  the  appointment  discontent  came  to  a  head.  A 
considerable  number  of  soldiers  deserted  en  masse,  and, 
following  the  example  of  the  Scottish  Life  Guards  after 
the  Revolution,  set  out  on  the  homeward  march  to 
Scotland.  Overtaken  by  cavalry,  they  were  persuaded 
to  surrender ;  and  that  was  the  last  instance  of 
organized  insubordination  in  the  regiment.  It  covered 
itself  with  glory  at  Fontenoy,  where  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  as  a  mark  of  his  satisfaction,  offered  to  grant 
it  any  favour  in  his  power.  The  answer  was  a  general 
request  for  the  remission  of  a  sentence  of  flogging, 
which  would  "have  brought  disgrace  on  the  family 
and  country  of  every  man  belonging  to  the  regiment." 
From  the  Low  Countries  it  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
take  part  in  the  war  with  the  French.  In  the  high- 
lands of  the  Hudson,  in  the  bush  fighting  about 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  the  men  of  Badenoch 
and  Lochaber  were  thoroughly  at  home,  but  they  got 
terribly  cut  up  before  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga. 
They  were  famed  for  the  celerity  of  their  attack  and 
their  dexterity  in  handling  the  broadsword,  and  in- 
deed the  worst  fault  that  could  be  found  with  them, 
then  and  afterwards,  was  that  impetuosity  was  apt 
to  hurry  them  away,  and  made  it  difficult  to  keep 

them  in  hand.    "  Stand  steady,  men  ;  d  n  all  that 

eagerness,"  was  the  cry  of  Sir  Colin  to  the  men  of  the 
Highland  brigade  before  Balaklava  ;  and  there  is  a  story 
in  Scott's  Life,  which  Mr.  Forbes  does  not  give,  of 
a  42nd  man  in  one  of  the  Peninsular  battles  who,  on 
being  objurgated  for  breaking  the  ranks,  and  asked 
whether  he  thought  he  could  beat  the  enemy  single- 
handed,  replied  naively,  "  Maybe  no,  sir,  but  I  am  a 
very  hot-tempered  man."  The  42nd  served  in  the  West 
Indies  repeatedly,  and  maintained  its  high  reputation  in 
the  unfortunate  campaign  against  the  revolted  colonists. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sturdy  and  healthy  Scots  seem 
not  to  have  suffered  from  the  change  to  tropical 
climates ;  but  the  Walcheren  expedition  proved  more 
deadly  than  the  most  bloody  of  their  actions.  An 
effective  strength  of  760  was  reduced  to  far  less  than 
a  third  by  the  fevers  bred  in  the  Dutch  swamps  and 
ditches. 

Mr.  Forbes's  narrative  of  more  modern  warfare,  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  is  fuller,  more  con- 
secutive, and  extremely  animated.    He  gives  a  brilliant 
sketch  of  the  Peninsular  fighting  and  manoeuvring,  in 
which  the  "  Black  Watch  "  had  a  full  share;  but  the 
regiment  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  from  time  to 
time  as  a  unit  in  that  great  and  complicated  war  game. 
He  does  ample  justice  to  the  genius  of  Moore,  to  the 
embarrassing  dilemmas  from  which  the  General  had  to 
extricate  himself,  and  to  the  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  contended.    They  were  42nd  men 
who  bore  the  wounded  hero  to  the  rear,  and  who  dug 
the  grave  by  torchlight  on  the  bastions  of  Corunna.  It 
was  the  42nd  that  suffered  most  severely  from  Lord 
Wellington's  almost   solitary  error,  when  he  rashly 
launched  his   troops   on   the   imperfect   breaches  of 
Burgos.    The  42nd  had  sharp  fighting  at  Quatre  Bras, 
though  it  escaped  the  deadly  showers  of  shot  and  shell 
which  rained  on  our  forces  lying  behind  the  ridges  of 
Waterloo.    In  the  story  of  its  comparatively  recent 
services  in  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny 
Mr.    Forbes   has,    of    course,    been    anticipated  at 
length  by  Kinglake,  Kaye,  and   other   popular  his- 
torians.   Its  feats  in  Ashanti,  the  Soudan,  and  the 
storming  of  the  lines  of  Tel-el-Kebir  are  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  everybody.    The  regiment  has  always 
maintained  its  reputation  for  gallantry,  efficiency  and 
discipline,  and  it  is  still  animated  by  the  old  esprit  de 
corps.    But  its  character,  or  at  least  its  materiel,  has 
greatly  changed  since   it    boasted  of  being  almost 
entirely  recruited  from  the   Highlands.  Emigration, 
the  spread  of  deer  forests,  and  the  progress  of  industries 
have  depopulated  the  once  overcrowded  straths,  and 
the  recruiting  sergeants  must  pick  up  volunteers  wher- 
ever they  can  find  them.    That  is  unavoidable,  but  the 
old  traditions  survive;  the  regiment,  though  races  have 
been  mixed,  is  still  essentially  a  Highland  corps,  and 
Mr.   Forbes  has  done   good  service  in  reviving  the 
memories  of  a  glorious  past.    Also,  the  book  should 
remind  the  officers  that  the  future  of  the  regiments 
depends  upon  them  rather  than  on  the  rank  and  file. 
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SOME  SCIENCE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

"The  Whence  and  the  Whither  of  Man."  A  Brief  History  of 
his  Origin  and  Development  through  Conformity  to 
Environment.  By  John  M.  Y.  Tyler,  Professor  of  Biology, 
Amherst  College.    Blackwood.  1896. 

"  Text-book  of  Zoology."  By  Dr.  J.  E.  V.  Boas.  Translated 
by  Misses  Kirkaldy  and  Pollard.    Sampson  Low.  1896. 

"  Modern  Microscopy."  By  M.  I.  Cross  and  Martin  J.  Cole. 
Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Co.  1896. 

SINCE  the  ingenious  Mr.  Drummond  led  the  way  a  noble 
army  of  ecclesiastical  biologists  has  followed  him,  each  of 
them  flavouring  a  mess  of  evolutionary  science  with  a  different 
brand  of  theological  sauce.  Professor  Tyler  gave  his  course  of 
lectures  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  presented  to 
his  hearers  a  plain  and  quite  satisfactory  account  of  the  general 
course  of  organic  evolution  as  it  would  be  given  in  a  good 
course  of  zoology.  To  readers  of  different  theological  persua- 
sion his  transitions  from  science  to  theology  may  seem  rather 
abrupt  ;  but  a  little  searching  in  publishers'  lists  no  doubt 
would  provide  any  reader  with  a  volume  of  science  edited  by  a 
theologian  to  his  own  liking. 

Dr.  Boas  is  the  lecturer  on  Zoology  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  at  Copenhagen,  and  it  is  plain  that  Danish  agricul- 
turists are  expected  to  know  much  more  natural  history  than  is 
considered  necessary  in  England.  The  volume  is  an  excellent 
treatise  on  comparative  anatomy,  following  fairly  closely  the 
lines  of  the  Jena  school.  The  translators  have  done  their  work 
well,  and  have  made  it  more  useful  for  this  country  by  full 
faunal  lists  of  the  natural  inhabitants  of  Britain. 

Microscopic  work  has  advanced  far  beyond  the  early  stage 
in  which  it  consisted  merely  in  looking  at  objects  through  a 
simple  combination  of  lenses.  Messrs.  Cross  and  Cole  explain 
clearly  the  usual  complicated  appliances  of  a  modern  micro- 
scopical laboratory,  with  the  aid  of  diagrams  plain  to  a 
beginner,  and  they  give  a  really  excellent  elementary  account 
of  the  rationale  of  the  methods  used  in  preparing  objects  for 
microscopical  investigation.  Obviously,  in  a  small  treatise, 
there  was  not  room  for  exposition  of  the  extremely  delicate 
modes  of  staining  and  double- staining  required  to  differentiate 
the  appearances  presented  in  nuclear  division,  but  a  student 
who  has  grasped  the  contents  of  this  volume  will  be  in  an 
excellent  position  to  profit  by  the  larger  technical  treatises. 

"The  Elements  of  Electro-Chemistry."  By  Max  Le  Blanc. 
Translated  by  W.  R.  Whitney.    Macmillan.  1896. 

"  Chemistry  in  Daily  Life."  By  Dr.  Lassar-Cohn.  Translated 
by  M.  M.  Pattison-Muir.    Grevel  &  Co.  1896. 

"  A  New  Course  of  Experimental  Chemistry."  By  John  Castell- 
Evans.    Thomas  Murby.  1896. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Chemical  Elements.''  By  M.  M.  Pattison- 
Muir.    George  Newnes.  1897. 

"Elementary  Non-Metallic  Chemistry."  By  S.  R.  Trotman. 
Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.  1896. 

"  Exercises  in  Practical  Chemistry."  By  R.  L.  Taylor.  Sampson 
Low.  1896. 

"  Elementary  Geology."  By  G.  S.  Boulger.  William  Collins. 
1896. 

Professor  Le  Blanc  deals  with  a  borderland  of  the  sciences, 
with  that  difficult  region  where  the  empirical  facts  of  physics, 
electricity  and  chemistry  meet,  and  where  only  mathematical  ab- 
stractions serve  as  a  vague  guide  towards  the  ultimate.  In  these 
fascinating  regions  theory  replaces  observation,  and  the  beginner 
must  tread  warily.  Mr.  Whitney  deserves  the  thanks  of 
students  for  a  capable  translation,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
we  have  before  us  an  addition  to  Macmillan's  indispensable  red 
volumes,  so  well  known  to  science  teachers.  The  next  book  on 
our  list  is  at  the  opposite  pole  :  it  is  a  reprint  of  the  kind  of 
popular  lectures  with  which  University  Extension  lecturers  have 
made  us  familiar.  We  find  no  reason  for  the  addition  of  a 
German  exotic  to  our  native  flowers  of  the  same  order. 

Mr.  Castell-Evans  has  written  a  very  practical  volume, 
consisting  of  an  elaborately  described  set  of  experiments  and 
exercises  in  elementary  chemistry,  suitable  for  pupils  in 
technical  schools.  Mr.  Pattison-Muir  is  addressing  the  wider 
audience  of  the  general  public,  and  having  no  examination- 
bogey  before  him,  has  succeeded  in  making  an  interesting  and 
sedately  instructive  story  of  the  elements.  Mr.  Trotman's 
elementary  volume  is  quite  commonplace,  but  no  doubt  will  be 
sold  to  his  students.  Mr.  Taylor's  booklet  is  a  pamphlet,  an 
appendix  to  a  former  book,  containing  exercises  in  quantitative 
analysis.  If  there  be  any  market  for  so  slight  a  volume  on 
geology,  Mr.  BoulgeiJs  book  should  supply  it ;  it  is  clear  and 
well  illustrated  ;  but  the  attempt  to  give  palasontological 
information  concerning  the  geological  series  of  rocks  in  sixty 
pages,  seems  to  us  fatuous  even  from  the  examination  point  of 
view. 

"Practical  Electricity."    By  W.  E.  Ayrton.     Cassell.  1896. 

"  Applied  Magnetism."  By  J.  A.  Kingdon.  Alabaster,  Gate- 
house &  Co.  1896. 

11  Transformers  for  Single  and  Multiphase  Currents."  By  Gisbert 
Kapp.    Whittaker  &  Co.  1896. 


"Alternating  Currents  and  Alternating  Current  Machinery." 
By  Dugald  C.  Jackson  and  John  Price  Jackson.  Macmillan 
1896. 

"  History  of  Elementary  Mathematics."    By  Florian  Cajori. 

Macmillan.  1896. 
"  Graphical  Calculus."    By  A.  H.  Barker.    Longmans.  1896. 
"  Elements  of  Differential  Calculus."     By  Edgar  W.  Bass. 

Chapman  &  Hall.  1896. 
"  Elements  of  Geometry."     By  Andrew  Phillips  and  Irving 

Fisher,  Professors  in  Yale  College.    New  York :  Harper 

Brothers.  1896. 
"  Mechanics  for  Beginners."     By  L.  dimming.  Rivington. 

1896. 

"  Higher  Mathematics."    By  Mansfield  Merriman  and  R.  S. 

Woodward.    Chapman  &  Hall.  1896. 
"The  Elements  of  Physics:  a  College  Text-book."    ByE.  L 

Nichols  and  W.  S.  Franklin.    Macmillan.  1896. 
"  Locomotive  Mechanism  and  Engineering."  By  H.  C.  Reagan. 

Chapman  &  Hall.  1896. 
"  Mensuration  for  Beginners."  By  F.  H.  Stevens.  Macmillan. 

1896. 

"  Physics  Notebook,  with  Spaces  for  Pupils'  Drawing  of  Experi- 
ments."   Macmillan.  1896. 

The  electrical  books  on  this  list,  with  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Reagan's  treatise  upon  Locomotives,  are  one  and  all  excellent 
examples  of  the  modern  technical  handbook  designed  specially 
for  those  who  are  concerned  with  practice  rather  than  with 
theory.  In  the  long  list  of  physical  and  mathematical  treatises 
the  most  interesting  are  the  Geometry  by  the  Yale  Professors, 
noteworthy  for  its  beautiful  figures  and  very  clear  exposition  ; 
Dr.  Cajori's  History  of  Mathematics,  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
learned  research  is  pleasantly  used  ;  and  Mr.  Barker's  "  Graphical 
Calculus,"  which  is  of  special  use  now  that  all  kinds  of  sta- 
tistics, from  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  to  the  results  of 
experimental  biology,  are  represented  in  the  form  of  graphic 
curves. 

CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 

"  Sophocles  :  The  Plays  and  Fragments."  With  Critical  Notes, 
Commentary,  and  Translation  in  English  Prose.  By  R.  C. 
Jebb,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  and  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  M.P.  for  the  University. 
Part  VII. — "The  Ajax."  Cambridge  University  Press. 
1896. 

"The  yEneid  of  Virgil."  Books  I.— VI.  Translated  by  Sir 
Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.  London  and  Edinburgh: 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1896. 

PROFESSOR  JEBB'S  edition  of  the  "Ajax"  does  not  com- 
plete the  labours  on  Sophocles  which  he  commenced 
thirteen  years  ago,  since  the  promised  volume  on  the  "  Frag- 
ments "  is  still  in  hand.  But  he  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
found  time,  amid  the  distracting  calls  of  a  busy  life,  to  endow 
English  scholarship  with  an  edition  of  the  extant  "  Plays  "  of 
which  account  must  always  be  taken.  Frankly,  we  do  not  rank 
him  amongst  the  great  scholars  of  the  world,  not  even  amongst 
the  greatest  of  his  own  country.  Refined,  intelligent,  candid — all 
this  he  is,  but  he  does  not  impart  the  confidence  communicated 
by  a  strong  man's  grip.  We  believe  he  has  in  him  something 
better  than  he  has  yet  put  into  his  published  work — work 
which  scarcely  justifies  his  academical  reputation.  He  gives 
us  so  much  that  it  seems  ungracious  to  complain,  though  we 
cannot  help  noticing  that  something  is  withheld.  He  pulls 
his  weight,  and  a  good  deal  more,  but  he  does  not— so 
we  fancy — row  himself  out.  In  the  prose  version  which 
has  received  so  much  indiscriminating  admiration  we  are 
equally  delighted  at  the  number  of  beautiful,  vigorous, 
and  tender  passages,  and  surprised  at  the  frequency  with 
which  he  lets  himself  drop  into  class-room  English — for- 
gets the  translator  in  the  commentator.  Take,  for  instance 
(11.  31  and  32),  "sometimes  I  recognize  the  footprints  as  his,  but 
sometimes  I  am  bewildered  and  cannot  read  whose  they  are." 
We  are  in  the  same  case  as  Odysseus — we  cannot  always 
recognize  the  handiwork  of  the  real  Professor  Jebb.  At  253, 
Ajax  is  said  to  be  "  swayed  by  a  fate  to  which  none  may  draw 
nigh."  This  may  be  an  unimpeachable  rendering  of  ala' 
o7rXaros.  But  taken  with  "swayed" — the  simple  Greek  is 
?o-X« — it  makes  neither  sense  nor  English.  Again,  at  297, 
"  fleecy  prisoners "  (nepov  llypav)  is  grotesque.  About  thirty 
lines  below  we  come  upon  the  following  :  "And  now,  prostrate 
in  his  utter  woe,  tasting  not  of  food  or  drink,  the  man  sits  quiet 
where  he  has  fallen,  amid  the  sword-slain  cattle."  We  are  quite 
aware  that  avqp  =  the  man.  But — well,  let  Professor  Jebb  see 
to  it  in  his  next  edition.  There  are  no  blemishes  in  his  version 
that  may  not  be  corrected — which  he  could  not  amend,  in  a 
subsequent  edition,  better  than  any  living  scholar,  if  he  would 
only  scrutinize  his  own  version  as  closely,  when  he  comes  to  it 
in  cold  blood,  as  if  he  were  comparing  the  exercises  of  two 
candidates  for  a  College  Fellowship.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
examine  the  Commentary  with  the  close  attention  it  deserves. 
Its  distinguishing  qualities  are  its  candid  consideration  and 
lucid  statement  of  all  conflicting  interpretations  and  competing 
emendations,  its  cool  sanity  of  thought,  and  a  certain  philo- 
sophical hesitation  in  giving  judgment  in  accordance  with  the 
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mmlng  up.  Take,  for  instance,  the  familiar  corruption  at 
ies  770  et  scq. : 

eira  bevrepov 
bias  '.\6dvas  t/vue  uTpvvovcrd  viv 
rjibdr'  ttr  f\dpo1s  Xf'Pa  <f>oivlav  Tpz-eiv 
Tor7  dvTi(p<i)Vf"i  bftvbv  upprjrov  r  error. 
Frofessor  Jebb  disposes  with  contemptuous  brevity  of  the 
ree  traditional  defences  of  blas'A0dvas  :  (1)  that  Sophocles 
anged  the  construction  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  not  be- 
Idering  in  its  length  ;  (2)  that  rjvUa  .  .  .  rii/Sdro  is  "  equivalent " 
aida>tievr)s,  a  time-honoured  suggestion,  but  too  silly  for 
suscitation  ;  and  (3)  that  the  genitive  depends  on  tiros,  which 
grammatically  conceivable,  but  quite  intolerable  to  anybody 
th  an  ear  for  Greek.  Nevertheless,  Professor  Jebb  has  not 
mitted  Mehlhorn's  conjecture  blav  '\8dvav  into  his  text, 
hough  he  suggests  a  more  than  plausible  explanation  of  the 
:roduction  of  the  corrupt  genitive— that  some  annotator, 
inking  the  subject  of  dvrupavet  might  be  obscure  after  the 
bare,  wrote  A  IAS  in  the  margin.  This  would  easily  be  mis- 
sen  for  AIA2,  the  \\6dvav  being  altered  to  \\6dvas  to  square 
th  the  latter.  As  an  example  of  what  we  may  call  the 
asible  elegance  of  Professor  Jebb's  work,  we  may  refer  to 
5  little  note  on  £vpei  yap  iv  xp<?  toxto  pi]  xalpeiv  nvd,  which 
translates,  "  this  point  touches  us  too  closely  for  our  peace  " 
the  metaphor  has  nothing  to  do  with  "  cutting  to  the  quick," 
t  refers  to  grazing  the  surface  of  the  flesh.  Never,  we  think, 
es  Professor  Jebb  shirk  a  difficulty.  But  he  does  not  quite 
spose  of  the  one  at  966  (tpoi  Tritcpbs  ri6vr)K(v  f)  kcIvois  ykv/evs)  by 
e  two  parallel  passages  he  quotes  for  the  omission  of  paXXov. 
each  of  these  cases  the  word  f3av\op*u  occurs,  which  may  be 
ten  to  suggest,  if  not  to  assert,  the  idea  of  preference.  In 
nclusion,  we  must  advise  all  students  of  Sophocles  to  master 
»at  is  clearly  the  best  extant  edition  of  the  Plays,  and  caution 
em  not  to  neglect  the  Appendices,  which  contain  some  of 
ofessor  Jebb's  most  patient  and  luminous  work. 
The  modesty  with  which  Sir  Theodore  Martin  introduces  to 
iglish  readers  his  metrical  version  of  the  first  six  Books  of 
e  /Eneid  would  disarm  the  most  exacting  Virgilian.  Yet  his 
>rk  need  not  fear  to  be  judged  on  its  merits.  It  would  be  idle 
.ttery  to  pretend  that  he  has  succeeded  where  one  great  poet 
d  several  refined  scholars  have  more  or  less  come  to  grief, 
is  out  of  "  many  translations  by  different  writers/'  he  believes, 
hat  a  satisfactory  translation  of  this  great  poem  will  ulti- 
itely  grow  "  ;  and  his  hope  is  that  he  has  contributed  some- 
ing  to  that  desirable  end.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  share  Sir 
teodore's  sanguine  expectation  of  a  patchwork  triumph.  To 
rry  it  out,  we  must  have  a  scholar-poet  humble-minded 
ough  to  adopt  other  men's  occasional  felicities,  yet  endowed 
th  an  original  genius  that  will  harmonize  their  varieties,  and 
pplement  their  deficiencies.  And  we  think,  though  we  say  it 
th  all  reverence  to  the  /Eneid,  that  so  great  a  man  might  be 
tter  employed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  can  testify  that  his  task 
>uld  be  greatly  assisted  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  graceful 
sours.  Niceties  of  linguistic  interpretation,  the  ingenious  dis- 
very  of  coincidences  between  the  Latin  and  English  idioms, 
list  not  be  demanded  in  a  metrical  rendering.  If  they  pre- 
nt  themselves  so  much  the  better.  But  they  are  not  of  the 
sentials.  One  of  the  qualities  that  must  not  be  absent  from 
e  future  perfect  version  is  some  equivalent  of  the  Virgilian 
ythm — its  majesty,  its  simplicity,  and,  above  all,  its  variability, 
lis  frankly  we  do  not  find  in  Sir  Theodore's  blank  verse, 
ough  it  has  its  happy  moments.  Nor  does  it  always  supply 
lOther  requisite  of  Virgil's  dignity,  a  dignity  that  might  be 
lied  rhetorical  were  it  not  always  terse.  There  is  no  economy 
words  in  Sir  Theodore's  fluid  lines.  But  we  cannot  find  a 
igle  passage  where  the  translator  has  failed  to  note  and  re- 
oduce  the  feeling,  or  shade  of  feeling,  whether  expressed  or 
erely  suggested,  by  the  poet.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
mantic  tenderness,  the  almost  modern  sensibility,  may  be 
ought  overdone  by  those  who  love  to  dwell  upon  the  classic 
serve  of  the  text.  Let  us  take  the  reproachful  pleading  of 
ido  when  she  discovers  that  /Eneas  is  preparing  to  desert 
:r  : — 

"  False  as  thou  art,  and  didst  thou  hope,  ay  hope, 
To  keep  thy  infamous  intent  disguised, 
And  steal  away  in  silence  from  my  realm  ? 
Could  not  our  love,  thy  erewhile  plighted  troth, 
Nor  yet  the  cruel  death  'twould  bring  to  me, 
Restrain  thee  ?    What  ?    Refit  thy  fleet  beneath 
The  skies  of  pitiless  winter,  brave  the  deep, 
And  face  the  Northern  gales  are  raging  there  ! 
Oh,  cruel  !    If  they  were  not  stranger  shores, 
And  homes  unknown,  to  which  thy  course  is  bound, 
If  old  Troy  still  were  standing,  would  even  Troy 
Allure  thy  fleet  to  cross  the  billowy  sea  ? 
And  thou  can'st  fly  from  me  ?    Oh,  by  these  tears, 
By  thy  pledged  right  hand — since  I,  wretched  I, 
Have  left  myself  naught  else  that  I  can  plead — 
By  the  connubial  rite  that  made  us  one, 
If  ever  I  have  done  thee  service  true, 
If  ever  I  for  thee  had  any  charm, 
Have  pity  on  a  falling  house  ;  abjure, 
I  pray — if  still  a  place  for  prayers  there  be — ■ 
The  mood  of  mind  that  animates  thee  now." 


The  above  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Sir  Theodore's  work,  neither 
above  nor  below  its  average  level.  But  he  drops  sometimes, 
and  drops  rather  badly,  as  in  the  reply  of  /Eneas  : — 

"As  oft  as  night 
Shrouds  earth  with  its  dewdropping  shades,  as  oft 
As  through  the  dark  the  fiery  stars  arise, 
My  sire  Anchises'  phantom  form  in  dreams 
Warns  and  affrights  me  with  his  troubled  looks. 
Then  of  my  boy  Ascanius  I  must  think, 
And  of  the  wrong  to  his  dear  head,  should  I 
Defraud  him  of  the  fair  Hesperian  realm, 
And  the  broad  lands  designed  for  him  by  Fate." 
It  is  only  fair  to  remark  that  the  happier  is  the  more  charac- 
teristic mood. 

We  have  said  enough  of  Sir  Theodore's  work  to  justify  the 
hope  that  he  may  be  induced  to  extend  his  version  to  the  six 
latter  Books  of  the  /Eneid.  They  lend  themselves  less  easily 
to  an  effective  translation.  But  that  should  render  the  task 
more  attractive. 

"A  Handbook  of  Greek  Constitutional  History."  By  A.  H.  J. 
Greenidge,  M.A.,  Lecturer  and  late  Fellow  of  Hertford 
College,  and  Lecturer  in  Ancient  History  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. ;  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1896. 

"  The  Student's  Companion  to  Latin  Authors."  By  George 
Middleton,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Latin,  Aberdeen  University, 
and  Thomas  R.  Mills,  M.A.,  late  Lecturer  in  Greek, 
Aberdeen  University,  and  Classical  Lecturer,  Owens 
College,  Manchester.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. ;  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  1896. 

"  Aeschylus — Prometheus  Bound."  With  Introduction,  Appen- 
dices, and  Notes.  By  C.  Reginald  Haines,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  at  Uppingham  School.  London  :  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.  1896. 

"  Stories  of  the  Caesars  from  Suetonius."  Being  Selections 
from  the  Lives  of  Julius  and  Augustus.  By  Herbert 
Wilkinson,  M.  A.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. ;  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1896. 

We  are  doing  no  injustice  to  Mr.  Greenidge — certainly  we 
intend  to  suggest  no  disparagement — when  we  say  that 
his  "  Handbook  of  Greek  Constitutional  History "  is  the 
direct  result  of  his  professional  work  as  teacher  on  the  historical 
side  of  the  Oxford  School  of  "  Litterae  Humaniores."  The 
eight  chapters  which  he  has  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  book 
are,  we  conjecture,  a  course  of  amplified  lectures,  and  differ 
from  most  other  productions  of  the  same  class  only  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  better  arranged  and  contain  more  matter.  A  man 
who  had  got  up  his  texts — his  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Aristotle, 
and  the  rest — and  supplemented  them  with  a  careful  study  of 
this  compact  and  meaty  little  volume,  need  not  be  afraid  to  face 
the  examiners  on  the  politics  and  political  philosophy  of  his 
';  period."  All  the  traditional  "tips"  of  the  class-room  are 
found  here,  each  in  its  proper  place,  and,  let  us  add,  all  the 
lights  thrown  by  modern  discovery  or  speculation  on  time- 
honoured  difficulties.  The  practical  value  of  the  work  is  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  exhaustive  little  summaries  of  the 
several  chapters  and  by  the  "select  bibliography"  intended  for 
the  use  of  students  who  do  not  shrink  from  more  ponderous 
volumes,  English,  French,  and  German.  Yet  it  would  be 
unfair  to  leave  the  impression  that  Mr.  Greenidge  has  produced 
nothing  but  a  cram-book.  His  style  is  easy  and  lucid,  his 
argument  connected,  and  his  knowledge  sound  :  the  result 
is  that  his  Handbook  will  be  found  interesting  by  any 
reasonably  intelligent  reader.  We  have  not  detected  any 
attempt  to  pervert  ancient  history  for  the  sake  of  supporting 
modern  inferences  or  to  draw  fantastical  parallels  between 
widely  differing  states  of  civilization.  In  his  opening  remarks 
Mr.  Greenidge  properly  lodges  a  warning  against  regarding 
the  theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  representative  of  the 
political  tone  of  their  contemporaries.  Just  because  they  are 
the  expression  of  the  highest  thought  of  the  age  they  are  mis- 
leading as  to  the  average  opinion  and  daily  practice.  "  The 
humbler  the  source,"  he  says,  "  the  better  the  information.  A 
political  view  of  Isocrates  is  worth  more  for  our  purpose  than 
one  of  Aristotle,  a  judgment  of  Xenophon  is  more  valuable 
than  a  page  of  Plato."  It  is  a  misfortune,  we  may  add, 
that  the  winnowing  process  of  time  has  left  us,  as  a  rule,  the 
"  remains "  of  only  the  greatest  thinkers  and  statesmen  of 
antiquity.  To  understand  the  mind  of  a  generation  we  do  not 
only  want  the  finished  utterances  and  final  reflections  of  the 
Pitts  and  Foxes  and  Burkes,  or  even  of  the  Balfours  and 
Morleys  ;  we  also  have  to  study  the  Ashmead  Bartletts  and 
the  Atherley  Joneses.  Another  good  point  Mr.  Greenidge 
brings  out  in  his  treatise  on  "  Mixed  Constitutions."  It  has 
often  been  denied,  he  says,  that  such  a  polity  is  possible— a 
denial  based  on  the  two  assumptions,  first,  that  the  constitution 
of  a  State  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  Sovereign,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  Sovereign  is  always  an  individual  or  a  deter- 
minate number  of  individuals.  From  this  it  would  follow  that 
only  three  types  of  State  can  exist — those  which  we  call 
monarchies,  oligarchies  or  aristocracies,  and  democracies, 
according  as  the  Sovereign  is  one  person,  a  few,  or  many.  But 
neither  in  theory  nor  practice  is  there  any  difficulty  in  a  division 
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of  legislative  authority.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  did  not,  as  a  rule, 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  legislative  sovereign,  and  from 
the  gradually  shifting  and  self-readjusting  balance  of  interests 
and  influences  arose  the  Mixed  Constitutions,  such  as  we  find 
among  "  common-sense  non-idealistic  peoples  like  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  Carthage,  the  Dorians  of  Greece,  Romans,  and  English- 
men." A  peculiarity  of  such  States,  Mr.  Greenidge  remarks,  is 
that  the  central  power  may  come  to  be  vested  in  some  body  not 
contemplated  in  the  "  strict  theory  of  the  constitution  " — the 
Spartan  Ephors,  the  Roman  Senate,  and,  in  some  degree,  the 
English  Cabinet.  To  illustrate  further  the  value  of  this  un- 
pretentious yet  comprehensive  volume  we  may  refer  to  one  of 
the  remarks  on  the  short-lived  Empire  or  Confederacy  of 
Athens.  Mr.  Greenidge  regrets  our  comparative  ignorance 
of  the  civil  jurisdiction  since  "the  commercial  was  one  of  the 
fairest  aspects  of  the  Athenian  Empire."  The  ^Egean,  he 
thinks,  must  have  benefited  by  the  peace  which  it  was  the 
interest  of  Athens  to  preserve  as  the  only  security  for  her 
revenue.  There  is,  indeed,  some  evidence  that  she  profited  by 
the  erection  of  monopolies  as  in  the  case  of  Teos,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  any  grave  injustice  was  inflicted  by 
her  commercial  regulations,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sense 
of  grievance  was  created  by  the  summons  of  the  parties  to 
Athens  and  by  the  application  of  Attic  law  to  the  dependencies. 
The  settlements  of  Athenian  citizens  as  "cleruchs"  were,  like 
the  military  colonies  of  Rome,  intended  to  avert  the  risk  of  local 
revolt,  and  seem  to  have  been  no  greater  abuse  of  power.  No 
doubt  Athens  ought  to  have  extended  political  rights  to  her 
allies,  and  the  failure  to  do  so  partly  accounts  for  the  rapid 
fall  of  her  power.  But  we  have  already  noted,  Mr.  Greenidge 
says,  the  absence  of  general  international  principles  in  Greece, 
"and  the  idea  had  not  yet  originated  that  the  only  justification 
for  Empire  is  that  it  should  be  a  burden." 

The  object  of  Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Mills  in  producing 
their  "  Student's  Companion  to  Latin  Authors"  is  to  give  in  a 
convenient  form  all  the  facts  of  importance  relating  to  the  lives 
and  works  of  the  chief  writers,  with  full  quotations  of  original 
authorities  on  the  leading  points.  We  do  not  think  they  are 
quite  justified  in  saying  that  such  information  is  not  readily 
accessible  elsewhere.  Schwabe's  revised  edition  of  TeuffePs 
"  History  of  Latin  Literature  "  is  found  on  the  shelves  of  every 
classical  library  ;  nor  does  it  appear,  failing  that  work  of 
reference,  that  there  is  much  information  in  these  pages,  about 
any  one  of  the  authors  it  deals  with,  which  would  not  be  contained 
in  any  respectable  and  tolerably  recent  edition  of  his  works. 
Still,  we  have  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay's  testimony  in  the 
introduction  that  this  "  Companion "  supplies  "  a  certain 
amount "  not  comprised  in  the  latest  Teuffel,  and  that  the 
materials  for  the  present  work  have  been  "  gathered  from  a 
wide  range  of  reading."  It  seems  to  be  assumed  by  teachers 
and  examiners  that  there  is  some  value  in  a  second-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  lives  and  literary  character  of  authors 
whose  actual  writings  are  either  ignored  or  non-existent ;  and 
their  demand  is  well  met  by  such  articles  as  Mr.  Middleton 
and  Mr.  Mills  have  put  together  on  writers  like  Pacuvius, 
Lucilius,  Velleius  Paterculus,  and  Petronius.  And  if  all  that  is 
to  be  known  has  to  be  collected  from  scattered  scraps  and 
allusions,  it  is  at  least  well  that  the  actual  passages  should  be 
cited,  as  in  this  book,  for  the  edification  of  the  conscientious 
student.  Second-hand  knowledge  is  at  least  better  than  third- 
hand.  We  would  add  that,  for  the  humble  purpose  at  which  it 
aims,  the  "Companion  to  Latin  Authors"  has  been  accurately 
and  skilfully  prepared. 

Mr.  Haines's  edition  of  the  "  Prometheus  Bound  "  has  been 
attractively  presented  by  the  publishers.  The  illustrations  are 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  class-book.  Nor  has  the  editor 
been  lacking  in  his  own  department.  The  notes  are  sound, 
short,  and  not  too  numerous,  nor  do  they  raise  difficulties  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  average  schoolboy.  Similar  com- 
mendation is  deserved  by  the  metrical  analysis  given  in  an 
appendix.  The  subject  is  generally  treated  in  so  abstruse  and  re- 
pulsive a  form  that  it  is  discreetly  passed  over  both  by  pupils  and 
teacher  ;  but  an  experiment  made  under  Mr.  Haines's  guidance 
may  lead  to  a  further  and  fuller  study  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
one  trustworthy  clue  to  the  emendation  of  the  more  corrupt 
choral  passages  in  Greek  tragedy.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are 
impressed  with  Mr.  Haines's  critical  judgment.  He  relates  the 
story  of  the  death  of  yEschylus  as  if  any  sane  person  of  mature 
years  believed  it.  "  An  eagle  had  seized  a  tortoise,  and  not 
being  able  to  get  at  the  flesh  had  dropped  it  from  a  height  to 
break  the  shell.  This,  falling  on  the  poet's  head,  killed  him. 
An  oracle  had  prophesied  of  him  'a  blow  from  Heaven  shall 
slay  thee.' "  But  we  must  continue  the  quotation  just  for  the 
sake  of  the  poetry  it  contains.  "After  his  death  the  people  of 
Gela  buried  him  sumptuously  in  the  public  sepulchres  with  the 
most  magnificent  honours,  inscribing  this  upon  his  tomb  : 
"  Though  far  by  Gela's  fruitful  shore 
Lies  yEschylus,  Euphorion's  son, 
To  many  a  long-haired  Mede  of  yore 
Was  known  his  might  at  Marathon." 
The  Greek,  we  are  informed,  was  composed  by  the  deceased. 
The  English,  we  presume,  is  by  his  editor.  The  chief  value  of 
the  volume  lies  in  the  careful  development,  explained  in  an 
easy  way  and  without  the  patronizing  tone  so  much  resented 


by  schoolboys,  of  the  literary  interest  of  the  play.  Mr.  Haines 
shows  that  Oceanus,  for  instance,  is  not  a  mere  dummy  intro- 
duced to  speak  rhetorical  lines,  but  a  character  "  admirably 
conceived  as  a  foil  to  that  of  Prometheus."  He  had  taken  part 
with  the  hero  in  the  struggle  against  Zeus  ;  but,  having  made 
his  own  peace,  boasts  that  he  has  enough  influence  to  secure 
the  other's  release.  Prometheus  is  irritated  by  his  advice  and 
his  moral  platitudes,  receives  his  proffered  mediation  with 
indifference,  "  advising  him  with  something  of  a  sneer  to  take 
care  that  he  does  not  get  into  trouble  with  Zeus  for  befriending 
a  rebel."  Mr.  Haines  is  not  the  first  to  point  out  the  many 
resemblances  between /Eschylus  and  Pindar  ;  but  the  six  pages 
he  devotes  to  the  subject  are  clear  and  interesting. 

Mr.  Herbert  Wilkinson  has  got  hold  of  a  good  idea  in  con- 
structing a  Latin  reading-book  from  Suetonius,  and  has  carried 
it  out  skilfully  in  his  "  Stories  of  the  Cassars,"  contributed  to 
the  well-known  series  of  "  Elementary  Classics."  Suetonius 
has  always  been  freely  drawn  upon  by  the  delectus-makers, 
because  he  is  full  of  passages  which  may  easily  be  detached 
from  their  context.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  however,  has  confined 
himself  to  the  Lives  of  Julius  and  Augustus,  and  thus  presents 
a  connected  view  of  the  two  men.  Nor  can  he  be  blamed  for 
certain  liberties  he  has  taken  with  the  text.  Much  has  been 
omitted — "for  reasons  which  don't  matter" — and  some  re- 
arrangement has  been  required  in  order  to  make  the  story  more 
consecutive  than  it  appears  in  the  gossipy  pages  of  the  original. 
To  preserve  the  innocent  eyes  of  youth  from  such  iniquities  as 
imperare  followed  by  the  infinitive  the  syntax  has  here  and 
there  been  ante-dated  to  the  Augustan  model.  The  Notes 
are  short  and  concise,  and  render  the  volume  one  of  the  very 
best  in  the  capital  series  to  which  it  belongs.  The  exercises 
and  vocabulary  answer  the  purpose  they  are  designed  for, 
while  any  point  of  Roman  history  or  usage  which  crops  up 
in  the  text — as  e.g.  iii  the  phrase  "  intercalandi  licentiam" — 
is  clearly  explained.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has,  however,  missed  the 
opportunity  of  writing  an  interesting  note  on  Julius  Caesar's 
favourite  horse,  "  pedibus  prope  humanis  et  in  modum  digi- 
torum  ungulis  fissis."  It  was  almost  as  sagacious  as  the  charger 
described  in  Marbot's  Memoirs  ;  and  the  conformation  of 
its  hoofs,  if  attested  by  anything  approaching  to  evidence, 
would  be  noted  with  attention  by  the  naturalists  who  have 
recently  demonstrated  the  descent  of  the  horse  from  a  digitated 
ancestor. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  best  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  "  Progressive 
Review"  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb's  "Truth  about 
Employers'  Liability."  The  condemnation  of  employers' 
liability  and  the  virtues  of  factory  legislation,  coupled  with 
public  provision  for  all  sufferers  from  accidents,  are  well  argued 
from  both  sides,  the  employers'  and  the  workmen's.  The 
recent  L.  &  N.  W.  R.  affair  provides  the  expected  arguments 
for  State  control  ;  but  the  writer  of  the  "  Lesson  from  the 
L.  &  N.  W.  R."  makes  a  new  point  over  the  Manager's  use  of 
such  terms  as  "loyalty"  and  "attachment  to  a  common 
interest."  This,  he  says,  denotes  a  definite  industrial  policy,  a 
determination  to  do  away  with  the  broad  division  between 
capital  and  labour,  "  to  substitute  a  vertical  for  a  horizontal 
cleavage  of  industrial  interests."  That  this  might  weaken 
labour  is  conceivable  enough,  but  the  writer  hardly  gives  him- 
self enough  space  to  explain  the  other  dangers  he  fears  from  the 
threatened  change. 

Professor  Lombroso,  in  "To-Morrow,"  gives  two  atavistic 
reasons  for  the  anti-Semitic  movement,  and  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm 
praises  Mr.  Beardsley's  drawings  with  justice  and  elegance. 
The  January  number,  in  fact,  is  interesting,  varied,  and  not  too 
heavy  for  its  size  and  shape. 

The  ever  excellent  "Blackwood's  Magazine"  is  rather  less 
excellent  than  usual  this  month.  Reviewing  is  an  interesting 
topic,  and  so  Professor  Saintsbury  may  be  permitted  to  have 
nothing  very  connected  or  startling  to  say  on  the  subject ;  but 
Mr.  Hugh  Stutfield  had  better  have  left  the  New  Woman 
alone.  If  Mr.  Stutfield  had  been  really  in  earnest  about  his 
"  Great  Gospel  of  Anti-Fuss,"  he  would  have  held  his  peace. 
Moreover,  the  New  Woman  has,  on  the  whole,  been  able  to 
interest  her  readers,  whereas  her  opponents  are  deadly  dull. 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Simpson  contributes  a  description  of  the  Siberian 
Railway. 

"  Macmillan's  "  contains  a  pleasant  account  of  John 
Fortescue,  Chancellor  of  Henry  VI.,  and  a  talk  about  "  Irish 
Novelists,"  from  Miss  Edgeworth  to  Miss  Barlow.  The 
"Cornhill"  is  a  very  bright  issue  this  month.  Mr.  Birrell's 
lecture  on  the  House  of  Commons  would  alone  make  a  worthy 
number  ;  but  there  are  other  readable  contributions,  notably  a 
pretty  essay  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  "  Concerning  Tea."  Miss 
I.  A.  Taylor  gives  some  account  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  in 
"  Longman's."  "  Temple  Bar"  is  pleasant  to  read  all  through, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  it.  H.  A.  V.'s  Indian  story  "  The  Three 
Cholleydars,"  is  a  most  amusing  pie:e  of  work.  The  unillus- 
trated  monthly  magazine  with  its  serial  or  two,  its  little  essays  and 
its  short  stories,  is  a  class  of  periodical  that  flourishes  naturally 
in  England  and  maintains  a  high  standard  within  its  particular 
limitations.  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  continues  his  most  interest- 
ing "  White  Man's  Africa"  in  "Harper's"  with  a  striking  sketch 
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of  the  tragically  impotent  Portuguese  rule  at  Lorenzo  Marquez. 
According  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing evidence  sufficient  to  put  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  Portuguese  officials  in  prison.  "  Scribner's  "  begins  its 
series  of  articles  on  the  conduct  of  great  businesses  with  an 
account  of  the  Store  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams.  Mr. 
Antony  Guest  contributes  "  More  Notes  on  Old  English 
Games"  to  the  "Badminton  Magazine,"  devoting  himself 
chiefly  to  "Hurling  to  the  Country"  and  "Hurling  to  Goals." 
Mrs.  Andrew  Dean  begins  a  new  story,  "An  Arabian  Bird," 
in  "  Chapman's  Magazine,"  and  displays  her  usual  skill  in 
setting  out  her  figures  ready  for  action. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Anthony  Jasper  (Ben  Bolt).    Fisher  Unwin.  2S. 
Babe  B.A.,  The  (E.  F.  Benson).    Putnams.  6s. 
Blind  Bats  (M.  B.  Cross).    Hurst  &  Blackett. 
Book  Buyer,  The  (January). 

Books  and  their  Makers  during  the  Middle  Ages  (G.  H.  Putnam).  Putnams. 

Brownie  (Alice  Sargant).    Dent.  5s. 

Caoba(P  H.Emerson).    David  Nutt.  6s. 

Colliery  Surveying  (T.  A.  O'Donahue).    Macmillan.  is.6d. 

Constitutional  Year  Book  (1807)  (W.  Laird  Clowes).    Neville  Beeman.  5$. 

Dowager's  Determination,  The  (Florence  Severne).    Digby  Long.  6s. 

Ecclesiastical  Vestments  (R.  A.  S.  Macalister).    Elliot  Stock. 

Echoes  from  Old  Calcutta  (H.  E.  Busteed).    Thacker.    7s.  6d. 

Electric  Tramways  and  Railways  (H.  Scholey).    Alabaster,  Gatehouse. 

Equal  Shares,  The  (David  Worthington).    Digby  Long.  6s. 

Era  Annual,  The.  1897. 

Essays  of  Elia,  The  (Chas.  Lamb).  Dent. 

Fine  Prints  (F.  Wedmore).    Redway.    7s.  6d. 

French  Wood  Carvings.    3  Parts  (E.  Rowe).  Batsford. 

Gibbon,  Edw.,  The  Letters  of.    3  vols.  (Murray  &  Protheroe).    Murray.  361. 

Greece,  The  History"  of-    Vol.  III.  (Adolf  Holm).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Greek  Folk  Poesy  (Lucy  M.  J.  Gamett).    David  Nutt.    10s.  6d. 

Gulliver's  Travels  (J.  Swift).  Dent. 

Horse,  The.    Part  II.    Chapman  &  Hall.    zs.  6d. 

Idol  Maker,  The  (Adeline  Sergeant).    Hutchinson.  6s. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics  (January). 

Ironwork.    Part  II.  (J.  S.  Gardner).    Chapman  &  Hall. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  The  (January). 

Juvenile  Offenders  (W.  D.  Morrison).    Fisher  Unwin.  6s. 

Law  relating  to  Factors,  The  (P.  T.  Blackwell).    Effingham  Wilson.  51. 

Literary  Family,  Four  Generations  of  a.   2  vols.  (W".  C.  Hazlitt).    Redway.   31s.  6d. 

Lying  Prophets  (Eden  Phillpotts).  Innes. 

Mad  Barbara  (W.  Summers).    Moran.  is. 

Malory's  Le  Morte  d'Arthur,  Selections  from  (A.  T.  Martin).    Macmillan.    zs.  6d 
Manx  Ball-ds  and  Music  (A.  W.  Moore).  Johnson. 
Minna  von  Barnhelm  (C.  Merk).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d. 
Monist,  The  (January). 
Musical  Directory,  The,  1897. 

My  Theatrical  and  Musical  Recollections  (E.  Soldene).    Downey.    10s.  6d. 

My  Village  (E.  Boyd  Smith).    Ward  &  Downey. 

North  American  Review,  The  (January). 

Pickle  the  Spy  (Andrew  Lang).    Longmans.  z$s. 

Pioneers  of  Evolution  from  Thales  and  Turkey  (E.  Clodd).    Richards.  5^. 
Poems  by  Marthew  Arnold  (G.  C.  Macsulay).    Macmillan.    is.  6d. 
Point-  of  the  Hor=e  (Captain  Hayes).  Thacker. 

Professional  Women  upon  their  Professions  (M.  Bateson).    Horace  Cox.    is.  6d. 

Religio  Medici  and  Urn  Burial  (Sir  T.  Browne).  Dent. 

St.  Peter  to  Revelation  (Cunningham  Geikie).    Longmans.  6s. 

Scottish  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Hodge. 

Significance  of  the  Old  Testament  for  Modern  Theology  (J.  Lindsay).  Blackwood. 
is. 

Study  of  Chemistry,  An  Introduction  to  the  (Perkin  and  Lean).  Macmillan. 
2S.  6d. 

Tales  of  Languedoc  (S.  J.  Brun).  Doxey. 

Thackerays  in  India,  The  (Sir  W.  W.  Hunter).  Frowde. 

Theistic  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Recent  Advances  in  (J.  Lindsay).  Blackwood. 
i2i.  6d. 

Thorn's  Official  Directory  (1897). 

Topography  Made  Easy  (J.  Corballis).    Gales  &  Polden.  4.S. 
With  Fortune  Made  (V.  Cherbuliez).    Hutchinson.  6s. 

Yearly  County  Court  Practice,  The,  2  vols.  (Pitt-Lewis  and  White).  Butterworth 
&  Co.,  and  Shaw  &  Sons.  25J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TJRURY  LAN'E  THEATRE.— Mr.  Oscar  Barrett's  grand 

Pantomime,  ALADDIN".  Twice  daily,  at  1.30  and  7.30.  Box  Office  open 
from  10  a.m.  all  day.    For  full  particulars  see  daily  papers. 

fTMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.    Doors  open  at  7.30. 

"DOYAL    NAVAL    CADETSHIPS.  —  Farnborough  Park, 

AV  Hants.  Mr.  C.  R.  LUPTON  specially  prepares  a  few  CANDIDATES  for 
the  above. 

Cadetships  in  the  Royal  Navy,  December  1896. 

31st   Walter  Hore    1319  marks. 

42nd   Francis  Cromie    1254  „ 

Service  Cadetship,  Walter  Wells. 
All  Mr.  I.upton's  Pupils  passed.    Candidates  for  next  Examination  can  join  at 
once.— Address,  Farnborough  Park,  Hants. 

/""ENTRAL    SCHOOL    of    FOREIGN  TONGUES.— 

Gouin  Serie-,  Method,  introduced  and  perfected  by  MM.  Swan  and  Betis. 
NEW  CLASSES  beginning  next  week  in  Modern  and  Classical  Languages,  morn- 
ing, afternoon,  and  evening.  Thorough  tuition  and  rapid  progress.  Specimen 
Lesson  on  application  to  Secretary,  Howard  House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand. 

"DOSSALL    SCHOOL— Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  from  £60  downwards,  will  be  awarded  by  Examination,  beginning 
March  30,  il'//.  Boys  examined  at  Oxford  and  Rossall.—  Apply,  Bursar,  Rossall, 
Fleetwood. 

T3ERKHAMSTED     SCHOOL— NEXT    TERM  begins 

January  22.  Separate  House  for  B07S  under  Thirteen.  Classical,  Modem, 
and  Science  Sides. —  Apply  Rev.  T.  C.  Frv,  D.D. 

J^ADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

Of  £'*>,  On»  of  £50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Kadley  Col'ege,  Abingdon. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  Pixholme,  Dorking. 

N'KXT  TKPM  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  January  19,  1897.    Principal— Miss 


A  GENTLEMAN  desires  to  recommend  a  SCHOOL  in  the 

Isle  of  Wight  which  prepares  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Untvat  iti-  s, 
and  for  Army,  Navy,  and  other  Examinations.  Number  of  pupils  limited  to 
Fifty.  -Address  Cantab,  9.8  Jermyn  Street,  S.W.  

pHEAP      LARGE      HOUSE.  —  Exquisitely  appointed 

^  MODERN  RESIDENCE,  with  20  Bed  and  6  handsome  Reception  Rooms. 
Noble  Hall.  Stabling  and  Grounds.  1 J  hour  of  London.  Near  a  Cathedral  City. 
Rent  /140.  Exceptional  opportunity.  Cost  £?o,o?o.  Suiiable  for  School  or 
Institution.— Photo,  Ai.ex.  H.  Turner  &  Co.,  199  Piccadilly,  W. 

THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 


BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MAN  A  GER—ZkWES  WULLSCHLEGER. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAYOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  play 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECITFNARD.        Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel.  


THE  MOST 


NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 


E  P  P  S  '  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

WITH    FULL    NATURAL  FLAVOUR. 

BORWICK'S 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWDER 


IT  MAKES  WRITING  EASY. 

Leave  the  drudgery  of  the  Pen — Blotted  and  Obscure 
Manuscript.  This  is  the  age  of  the  Telegraph,  Telephone, 
and  Typewriter. 

USE   THE  BAR-LOCK 

Yourself  for  private  correspondence,  reports,  or  other  original 
manuscript.  In  a  week  you  will  write  faster  than  with  a 
pen  ;  the  BAR-LOCK  is  so  nearly  automatic  that,  practically, 
you  touch  the  keys  and  the  machine  does  the  rest.  Every 
word  is  written  in  sight  as  with  a  pen. 

Catalogue  free. 


THE   TYPEWRITER   CO.,  LTD. 

(By  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  Queen), 
12,  14  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED   AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  "  BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
T300KS. — HATC  HARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

•gOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

TTCHOES   from   YOUTHLAND  :  Poems.     By  HORACE 

Walton.    Price  2s.  6d. 
Marshall  Russell  &  Co.,  6  Panyers  Alley,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Mr.  Flinders  Petrie's  New  Publications. 
PETRIE  (W.  M.  FLINDERS)-KOPTOS,  with  a  Chapter 

by  D.  G.  Hogarth,  M.A.  i  vol.  4to.  35  pp.  2S  Plates  (4  Photographic), 
boards,  10s. 

■   NAQADA  AND  BALLAS.   By  W.  M.  Flinders 

Petrie  and  Quibell,  with  a  Chapter  by  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell.  4to.  79  pp. 
87  Plates,  boards,  25s. 

The  district  treated  in  this  work  is  about  thirty  miles  North  of  Thebes  and 
on  the  Western  side  of  the  Nile.  Messrs.  Flinders  Petrie  and  Quibell  give 
decisive  evidence  of  an  hitherto  unknown  invasion  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  is 
linked  with  the  prehistoric  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean.  An  ample 
index  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 


LONDON  :  BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  PICCADILLY. 

A    MANUAL  of  ITALIAN  LITERATURE.     By  F.  H. 

Cliffe.  6s. 

•"  Mr.  Cliffe  has  drawn  up  in  pleasant  readable  style  an  account  of  the  principal 
writers  of  Italy."— The  Bookseller. 

"  Mr.  Cliffe  proves  himself  a  thoughtful,  well-informed  guide  through  the  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Italian  Literature." — The  Scotsman. 

"  The  author  treats  his  subject  in  a  svmpathetic  spirit." — Daily  News. 

"  An  admirable  book." — Literary  World. 

"  The  book  supplies  a  long-felt  want."— The  Minstrel. 

London  :  John  Macqueen. 

NOTICE. — The  Fifth  Edition  being  disposed 
of  on  publication,  a  Sixth  Edition 


FORTY-ONE  YEARS  IN  INDIA: 

From  Subaltern  to  Commander=in=Chief, 

BY 

FIELD-MARSHAL 

LORD   ROBERTS,  V.C. 

IS  NOW  IN  .THE  PRESS. 

In  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  price  36s.,  with  Maps  and  Plans  and  Portraits  on 
steel  and  copper. 


London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS'  BOOKS. 

Now  ready. 

THE  BABE,  B.A.  ;   being  the  Uneventful  History  of  a 

Young  Gentleman  at  Cambridge  University.  By  E.  F.  Eenson,  Author  of 
"  Dodo,"  "  Limitations,"  &c.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MR.  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS'  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  MAKER  of  MOONS.     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo. 

cloth  extra,  6s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

"THE  RED  REPUBLIC,"  "  KING  AND  A  FEW  DUKES."   Crown  Svo" 
cloth,  6s.  each. 

COMPLETION  OF  MR.  G.  H.  PUTNAM'S  WORK." 

BOOKS  and  their  MAKERS  DURING  the  MIDDLE 

AGES  :  a  Study  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Production  and  Distribution  of 
Literature  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Close  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.    2  vols.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d.  each. 

By  the  same  Author. 
"  QUESTIONS  OF  COPYRIGHT."   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
"  AUTHORS    AND  THEIR  PUBLIC  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES."  Crown  8vo- 
cloth,  6s. 

24  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  ;  and  New  York. 
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JOHN  LANE'S  NEW  BOOKS 


IN  BELLES  LETTRES. 


By 

ro. 

By  R.  V.  Risley. 


READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

THE  WISE  and  the  WAYWARD.    A  Novel. 

G.  S.  Street.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

GOD'S   FAILURES.    By  J.  S.  Fletcher.    Crown  8vo 

3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SENTIMENTAL  VIKINGS. 

Post  8vo.  coloured  edges,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Now  ready,  SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  YEAR  of  SHAME.   By  William  Watson.  With 

an  Introduction  by  the  Bishot  of  Hereford.    Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
"  Mr.  Watson's  kindling  poems,  with  their  noble  imagery  and  genuine  emotion, 
remain,  we  think,  one  of  the  finest  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  a  country  that  this 
generation  has  heard.    Let  us  add  that  the  Bishop  of  Hereford's  introduction  to 
the  new  edition  seems  to  us  entirely  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  the  subject." 

Leader  in  the  Westminster  Gazette. 
"  It  is  this  very  note  of  red-hot  sincerity  which  gives  the  sonnets  their  chief  value. 

It  is  when  they  are  most  savage  that  they  are  best  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 

that,  in  its  way,  it  is  to  our  perplexed  and  devious  generation  a  prophetic  cry." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  CHILDREN.    By  Alice  Meynell.    With  a  Title- 

page  and  Cover  Design  by  Charles  Robinson.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

"The  best  book  of  prose  that  Mrs.  Meynell  has  put  forth— the  best  in  point  of 
style,  the  best  in  point  of  literary  treatment  Both  as  observation  and  as  inter- 
pretation this  volume  is  delightful.  _  The  '  darling  young  '  have  never  before  been 
written  about  with  more  understanding  and  appreciation." — Globe. 

IN  the  GARDEN  of  PEACE.     By  Helen  Milman 

(Mrs.  Caldwell  Crofton).     With  24  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
"Of  flowers  and  their  countless  charms  there  is  much  that  is  both  truly  and  deli- 
cately observed  :  and  of  birds  and  their  song,  their  ways  and  characteristics,  there 
is  yet  more  recorded,  not  less  fine  and  true,  yet  with  an  additional  freshness  and 
piquancy  that  cannot  fail  to  delight  all  who  are  interested  in  the  theme." 

British  Review. 

"  Mr.  New's  beautiful  illustrations  would  alone  make  the  book  valuable." 

Siatiit. 

MAKE  BELIEVE.    By  H.  D.  Lowry.    Illustrated  by 

Charles  Robinson.    Crown  Svo.  gilt  edges  or  uncut,  5s.  net. 

"  A  delightful  and  idyllic  story  Mr.  Charles  Robinson  has  embellished  the 

story  with  most  dainty  examples  of  the  art  in  which  he  is  taking  such  an  unassail- 
able place.    Some  of  the  illustrations  are  better  than  anything  he  has  done  before. " 

Pall  Mall  Gazelle. 
"  As  beautiful  within  as  it  is  beautiful  to  outward  view."— British  Review. 

VIGNETTES.   By  Hubert  Crackanthorpe.   Fcp.  Svo. 

ss.  6d.  net. 

"There  is  real  genius  in  his  impressionist  sketches  details  so  artistically 

presented  that  a  picture  of  the  whole  scene  starts  up  before  the  mind's  eye  in  a 
moment."—  Htm  Saturday. 

"  His  colours  are  bright,  but  his  brush  is  delicate  and  subtle.'' — Literary  World. 

FRESH  FICTION. 
SOME  WHIMS  of  FATE.    By  Menie  Muriel  Dowie. 

Post  Svo.  coloured  edges,  2s.  6d.  net. 
"  Every  time  she  puts  her  pen  to  paper,  Mrs.  Norman  gives  us  something  telling, 
striking,  and  full  of  the  vigorous  charm  we  have  learned  to  associate  with  the  work 
of  '  The  Girl  in  the  Karpathians.'. ._. .  ..There  is  the  same  sense  of  expectancy,  of 
originality,  of  delightful  unfamiliarity,  that  we  felt  in  conning  the  former  delightful 
book. "— Sketch. 

SHAPES  in  the  FIRE.     A  Mid-Winter  Night's  Enter- 

tainment.    By  M.  P.  Shiel,  Author  of  "  Prince  Zaleski."   Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

net. 

"  Not  unworthy  of  Poe  himself '  "--Speaker. 

"Done  with  consummate  insight  and  skill,  and  the  book  is  sure  to  meet  with  a 
warm  welcome  from  thinkers." — Western  Morning  News. 

A  clever  mixture  of  the  gruesome  and  supernatural." — Gentlewoman. 

DAY  BOOKS.    By  Mabel  Wotton.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

net. 

"  '  Morrison's  Heir '  is  the  best  short  story  I  have  read  this  year,  dramatic  and 

original  in  conception,  and  with  all  the  reticence  of  strength  in  its  execution  

And  the  other  three  stories  which  make  up  the  '  Day  Books'  are  all  out  of  the 
common  run."— Mr.  Zancwill  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

IN    SCARLET  and   GREY  :   Stories  of  Soldiers  and 

Others.  By  Florf.nce  Hen.viker.  With  "  The  Spectre  of  the  Real." 
Ey  Florence  Henniker  and  Thomas  Hardy.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  work  of  a  keen  and  sympathetic  observer  cf  life,  endowed  with  a  simple 
and  graphic  literary  style.  They  are  realistic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  are 
full  of  deep  though  restrained  pathos."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  collection  of  profoundly  melancholy  stories,  which  nevertheless  make 
extremely  agreeable  reading." — Graphic. 

MARIS    STELLA.     By  Marie  Clothilde  Balfour. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

C1  The  madness  cf  poor  Pvldine  is  very  well  and  subtly  described,  and  the  book  is 
not  easily  laid  down  by  those  who  have  once  begun  to  read  it." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  An  exceedingly  well-written  story  There  are  some  passages  which  recall 

Pierre  Loti  at  his  best." — British  Review. 

"  Beautifully— even  poetically — written,  and  withal  throbs  with  the  stress  of  life 
and  passion." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

WHERE  the  ATLANTIC  MEETS  the  LAND.  By 

Caldwell  Lii'SETT.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Unqualified  praise  Everybody  should  read  these  admirable  stories." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Eoth  for  grave  and  gay  Mr.  Lipsett  has  a  rare  gift  of  concise  and  pointed  story- 
telling."— Athcnaum. 

"  One  of  the  cleverest  and  most  artistic  works  of  the  Keynote  Series." 

Morning  Post. 

GOLD.     By  Annie  Linden.     Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  strange  and  beautiful  story  and  ought  to  find  many  readers." 

Western  Morning  News. 
"  We  have  not  read  for  a  long  time  a  more  powerfully  written  story. " 

Bristol  Mcrcuiy. 

"  From  the  opening  chapter  to  the  closing  of  the  story  there  is  scarcely  a  dull 

page." —  Whitehall  Review. 

MY   BROTHER.     By  Vincent  Brown.    Square  i6mo. 

2S.  net. 

"Paul  Penfold  is  a  really  beautiful  creation,  who  recalls  some  of  the 

similar  work  of  George  Eliot." — Glasgo'.u  Herald. 
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MCMILLAN  &  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

By  MISS  MARY  H.  KINGSLEY. 

RAVELS  INT  WEST  AFRICA 

(Congo  Fran<jais,  Corisco  and  Cameroons). 

I'ith  16  Full-page  and  numerous  Text  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Demy  Svo.  21s.  net. 


BY  THE  LATE  REV.  F.  J.  A.  HORT,  D.D. 

LLAGE  SERMONS  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of 

St.  Ippalyts.    By  the  late  Rev.  F.  T.  A.  Hort,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  HUGH  FRASER. 

LLADIA.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HLV  TELEGRAPH.—"  It  is  even  better  than  'The  Brown  Ambassador,' 
as  that  delightfully  humorous  took  was  in  its  way ;  and  higher  praise  than  this 
lnnecessary  to  bestow." 


Volume  III.  now  ready. 

E  HISTORY  Of  GREECE  from  its  Commencement 

to  the  Close  of  Independence  of  the  Greek  Nation.  By  Adolf  Holm. 
Translated  from  the  German.  In  Four  Volumes.  Extra  crown  Hvo.  6s.  net 
each.    Vol.  III.  The  Fourth  Century  B.C.  up  to  the  Death  of  Alexander. 


NDBOOKS  of  ARCHEOLOGY  and  ANTIQUITIES. 

Edited  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner  and  Professor  Kelsev.    New  Volume. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE.     By  Ernest 

Arthcr  Gardner,  M  A.  Part  II.,  containing  the  Fifth  Century 
(continued),  the  Fourth  Century,  Hellenistic  Sculpture,  Grasco-Roman 
Sculpture.    Illustrated.    Extra  crown  8vo.  5s. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  complete  in  1  vol.  ios. 


Crown  3vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

E    PHYSIOCRATS  :   Six   Lectures   on   the  French 

EconomLstes  of  the  t8th  Century.    By  Henry  Hicgs. 


Globe  8vo.  25.  6d. 

LLIERY  SURVEYING  :  a  Primer  designed  for  the  use 

of  Students  and  Colliery  Manager  Aspirants.  By  T.  A.  O'Donahue,  M.E., 
Editor  of  *'  Mining  Engineering." 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


IMPORTANT  NOVELS. 


Second  Edition,  price  Cs. 

ENTI  MENTAL  TOMMY.   By  J.  m.  Barrie. 

The  St.  James's  Gametic  says  : — "  Exceedingly  fascinating  and  delightful." 
By  the  same  Author. 

LITTLE  MINISTER.  6s. 


Third  Edition,  price  6s. 

PURITAN'S   WIFE.    By  Max  Pemberton. 

he  British  Weekly  says  : — "  '  A  Puritan's  Wife '  is  without  question  Mr. 
iberton's  best  story.  The  descriptions  of  plague-stricken  London  remind  us  of 
rjvid  pictures  of  Defoe." 

By  the  same  Author. 

THE  IMPREGNABLE  CITY.  6s. 

THE  IRON  PIRATE.  Js. 

THE  SEA  WOLVES.  6s. 

THE  LITTLE  HUGUENOT,    is.  4rl. 


SECOND  EDITION,  price  6s. 

'HAT   CHEER!     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

he  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:— •"  Th;re  is  something  always  fresh  and  invigorating 
■t  Mr.  Clark  Russell's  sea  stories,  and  his  latest  contribution  to  fiction  of  that 
»  ha=  a  I  hi,  best  characteristics,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  a  wide  circle  of 
lers." 

By  the  same  Author. 

LIST,  YE  LANDSMEN!  6s. 


SECOND  EDITION,  price  6s. 

RS.  CLIFF'S  YACHT.    By  Frank  Stockton. 

"he  Speaker  says Mrs.  Cliff's  Yacht'  is  a  book  which  anybody  who  is 
»ble  of  appreciating  it  will  regard  as  a  treasure  beyond  price." 

By  the  same  Author. 

ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  HORN.  6s. 
POMONA'S  TRAVELS,  gs.  

SECOND  EDITION,  price  6s. 

HE  ROGUE'S  MARCH.  By  E.  w.  Hornung. 

"he  paily  Nevis  says  : — "  It  is  a  tragic,  fascinating,  extraordinarily  vivid  story, 
ich  it  is  difficult  to  put  down  when  we  begin  to  read  it,  and  the  impression  of 
ich  it  is  impossible  for  a  while  to  shake  off." 

By  the  same  Author. 

TINY  LUTTRELL.  6s. 

iSSELL  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  London,  Paris,  and  Melbourne. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

— ♦ — 

BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR  1896. 

Royal  8vo.  pp.  200,  cloth  limp,  5s.  net ;  or  half-roan  limp,  6s.  6d.  net. 
READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

THE  ENGLISH  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  for  1898. 

Giving,  with  an  Index  to  Subjects,  in  ONE  ALPHABET  (both  under 
AUTHOR  S  NAME  and  under  the  FULL  TITLE),  particulars  of  the  Size, 
Price,  Month  of  Publication,  and  Name  of  Publisher  of  THE  BOOKS 
PUBLISHED  in  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND  in  1896. 

SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  FORMER  ISSUES. 

"  The  '  English  Catalogue  '  is  a  publication  of  national  importance.  _  There  is 
nothing  existing  that  has  any  claim  to  be  compared  with  it  as  a  ready  guide  to  the 
vast  fields  of  modern  publications."  —  Daily  News. 

"  Such  a  book  is  immensely  useful  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  literature  of  the 
day." — Atherurum.       &c.  &c. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'. 

DOD'S  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  and  KNIGHTAGE 

of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM  for  1897.  Fifty-seventh  Year.  The  Cheapest 
and  handiest  Book  of  Reference.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 
DAIL  Y  NEWS,  December  23,  1896. — "A  most  useful  book  of  reference  to  those 
with  whom  time  is  precious." 

THE  RIGHTS,  DUTIES,  and  RELATIONS  (LEGAL 

and  SOCIAL)  of  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS  and  their  MASTERS  and 
MISTRESSES.  By  T.  H.  Baylis,  Q.C.,  Author  of  "The  Temple  Church 
Record  and  Guide."    Fifth  Edition  (Improved).    Limp  cloth,  is. 

THE  HERITAGE  of  the  SPIRIT.    By  Dr.  Mandell 

Creighton,  Bishop-Designate  of  London.  Forming  the  New  Volume  in  the 
"PREACHERS  OF  THE  AGE  SERIES."  Crown  8vo.  with  Photogra- 
vure Portrait,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

RECORDS  and  REMINISCENCES  of  GOODWOOD 

and  the  DUKES  of  RICHMOND.  By  John  Kent,  Author  of  "  The 
Racing  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  "  &c.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
the  Earl  of  March.  With  many  Illustrations.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  240  pp.  cloth 
extra,  14s. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

JOSEPH  THOMSON,  the  AFRICAN  EXPLORER.  By 

his  Brother,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Thomson,  of  Greenock.    With  6  Maps  and 

many  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
SCOTSMAN. — "  Joseph  Thomson  has  a  front  place  in  the  ranks  of  African  ex- 
plorers beside  his  countrymen,  Mungo  P.irk  and  David  Livingstone  A  worthy 

and  substantial  memorial  of  a  noble  character." 

READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

THE  RUINED  CITIES  of  CEYLON:  beng  a  De- 

scription  of  Anuradhapura  ;md  Polonaruwa.  By  Henry  W.  Cave,  M.A., 
Quee  's  College,  Oxford.  Illustrated  with  50  Full-page  Woodburyeravures, 
from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author,  1  vol.  small  4to.  Roxburghe  gilt 
top,  38s.  net. 

HEROIC  JAPAN.    An  Authentic  and  Complete 

Description  of  the  War  between  China  and  Japan,  from  the  Inception  of 
Hostilities  up  to  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki.  By  Dr.  F.  W.  Eastlake, 
Compiler  of  a  Number  of  Works  on  the  Japanese  Language,  and  Mr.  Yamada 
Yoshi-aki,  President  of  the  Chautauquan  Association  of  Japan.  With 
3  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.    8vo.  400  pp.  cloih,  18s. 

SHORT  STUDIES  in  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  :  Miner- 

alogy,  Chemistry,  and  Physics.  By  Vaughan  Cornish,  M. Sc.,  Author  of 
"  Practical  Proofs  of  Chemical  Laws.''  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  5s. 

NEW    SIX=SHILLING  NOVELS. 
STONEWALL'S  SCOUT  :  a  Story  of  the  American  Civil 

War.    By  Reginald  Horslev,  Author  of  "  The  Yellow  God  "  &c. 
PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — "  A  vivid,  stirring,  and  dramatic  story  of  the 
great  Civil  War  in  America." 

RAFAEL  :  a  Romance  of  the  History  of  Spain.  From 

the  French  of  M.  Ernest  Dauhet,  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 
SCOTS  V A N.    "  M.  Ernest  Daudet  has  added  to  French  literature  a  stirring 
romance  of  the  history  of  Spain,  and  it  has  been  rendered  into  graceful  and 
vigorous  English  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  'Rafael'  is  a  work  of  great  ability." 

JACK  ^TAPLETON  ;  or,  the  Romance  of  a  Coral  Island. 

By  Commander  Claude  Harding,  R.N.,  Author  of  "The  Capture  of  the 
'  Estrella  ' " 

NATIONAL  OBSERVER. — "  'Jack  Stapleton  '  displays  imaginative  power 
of  a  very  high  order." 

AN     AUSTRALIAN    BUSH    TRACK.     By   J.  D. 

Hennessey,  Author  of  "  The  Dis-Honourable,"  "  Wynnum." 
SCOTSMAN. — "  A  curious  and  very  attractive  story  of  exploration  in  the  heart 
of  Queensland." 


SCRIBNER'S   MAGAZINE  PROGRAMME  for  1897. 

The  first  issue  of  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  bore  the  date  1887,  and  in  the 
January  Number,  1897,  the  Publishers  begin  a  notable  Programme 
which  they  have  had  in  preparation  for  two  years.  The  features  of  the 
coming  months  will  appeal  directly  to  those  readers  who  wish  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  genuinely  good  in  contemporary  literature,  and  the  original  work  of 
the  best  artists  connected  with  subjects  of  present-day  interest. 

SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  FEATURES. 
SOLDIERS  OF  FORTUNE  :  a  New  Novel.    By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
LONDON  AS  SEEN  BY  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON.   Written  and  Illustrated 
by  Mr.  Gibson. 

PAPERS  ON  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AND  FORMOSA.    By  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsal. 
A  Series  of  Articles  on    "  UNDERGRADUATE    LIFE    IN  AMERICAN 
COLLEGES." 

"  STORY  OF  A  PLAY  "  :  a  New  Novel  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells. 

&c,  &c. 

London  :  SAMFSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE 

*      Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capita],  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  .£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .... 


£25,000,000. 


LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  £9,067.182. 

FIRE.  —  LIFE.  —  ENDOWMENTS.  —  ANNUITIES. 

Fire  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 
LIFE  BONUSES  LARCE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 
Policy-Holders  incur  no  Liability  of  Partnership,  and  may  so  insure  as  to  Participate 
in  NINE-TENTHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  of  their  class. 
EQUITABLE  RATES.    MODERATE  EXPENSES. 
Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET.  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL.  LONDON. 

SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

■  ™  Founded  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C! 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane  ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1895.  £390,775,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIl  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 


Manager,  ..  {F-  1 


I  Head  Offices: 

ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.f    Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

By  the  Steamships  "  GARONNE,"  3876  tons  register,  and  "  LUSITANIA,"  3877  tons 
register,  from  London  as  under: 

For  MOROCCO,  SICILY,  PALESTINE,  and  EGYPT.  Leaving  February  17,  returning 
April  15. 

For  SOUTH  of  SPAIN,  GREECE,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  &c.  Leaving  March  31,  return- 
ing May  17. 

For  PORTUGAL,  MOROCCO,  CORSICA,  ITALY,  and  SICILY.  Leaving  April  21, 
returning  May  29. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 
«*■„.„».,..,.  J F-  CR'i'FN  ft  CO.  >  Head  Office* : 

Managers.  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J      Fenchurch  Avenue. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  s;  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C,  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

CULLETON'S  HERALDIC  OFFICE, 

25  CRANBOURN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
Authentic  Information  respecting 

HERALDRY    AND  GENEALOGY 

(ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN). 


Pedierees  compiled  from  Records. 


WM.  &  GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

THE 

SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY, 

Chief  0#«-SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


President— 1 H E  RIGHT  HON.   THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 


The  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY  supplies  Trusses,  Elastic  Stock- 
ings, Crutches,  Artificial  Limbs,  Artificial  Eyes,  &>c,  and  every  other 
description  of  mechanical  support  to  the  poor,  without  limit  as  to  locality 
or  disease. 

FOURTEEN  BRANCHES  have  been  ESTABLISHED  in  the  PROVINCES. 
Water  Beds  and  Invalid  Chairs  and  Couches  are  Lent  to  the 
Afflicted  upon  the  Recommendation  of  Subscribers. 

20,046  Appliances  given  in  1895. 

Annual  Subscription  of  10s.  6d.,  or  Life  Subscription  of  5  Guineas,  entitles  to  Two 
Recommendations  per  annum ;  the  number  of  Letters  increasing  in  proportion  to 
amount  of  contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  or  by 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society. 

RICHARD  C.  TRESIDDER,  Secretary. 
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BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  the  Month  of  November,  1896. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


EXPENDITURE. 

Cost  per  ton. 

Mining  Account   14   o'oo      £3,18713  9 

Sorting  and  Crushing  Account   01  n'6o            446  11  3 

Milling  Account   03    670            809    4  8 

Maintenance  Account     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  01    6*70           358    2  11 

General  Charges  Account    04    i'3o            934    6  2 

Retreatment- 


Working  Expenses,  Cyanide 


o   4   o  70 


918  13  o 


Written  off  for  Redemption  of  Main  Shaft  and  De- 
velopment 4,548  tons  at  9s.  6d.  per  ton.. 


£1    9    3-oo      ,£6,654  "  9 
2,160   6  o 


Profit  for  month 


8,814  17  9 
i6,cy86    2  3 


.£25,801    o  o 

REVENUE. 

MILL: 

Gold  won  4,276'95  oz.  70s.  (£3  5s.  rod.  per  ton)  ..  ..  £14,969  6  6 
CYANIDE : 

Gold  won  2,go5-8o  oz.  70s.  (£2  4s.  8'6od.  per  ton)      ..       ..  10,170    6  o- 

Plus  amount  received  in  excess  of  Book  entry  for  September 

and  October  Gold  (£0  2s.  io"9od.  per  ton)   661    7  6 

£25,801    o  o 


FURTHER  EXPENDITURE. -(On  Capital  Account.) 

Building  Account  (Married  Quarters)         ..        ..  .£202    1  9 

Mill  Engine  Account      ..        ..    46  19  5 

Compound  Account  (Addition)  . .        . .       . .       . .  390   o  7 

New  Compresser  Account        ..       ..       ..       ..  83  16  5 

Rock  Drill  Plant   61  10  o 

Water  Service       ..                                             ..  070 

£784  IS  « 

THE  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  ABOVE  SHOWS  FOR 
4,548  TONS  MILLED. 

Inccme  .£25,801    o   o  equal  to  £5  13    5-50  per  ton  milled. 

Working  Expenditure        ..         6,654  11    9        »  1    9    3  11 

19,146    8  3 

Less  Written  off  Redemption  2, 160  6  o 
Balance  Net  Profits . .       ..     .£16,986   2  3 


£4    4  2"So 
o    9  6'oo 


£3  14  8'50 


FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager. 


"THE  JUMPERS "  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL 


£100,000 


Johannesburg,  December  18961 
Summary  of  Operations  for  the  month  of  November  1896  : — 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MONTH. 


„  Cyaniding 
„  Plant  Account.  &c. 
„  Mine  Development 
,,  Buildings,  &c. 
„  Balance  .. 


By  Gold,  Concentrates  and  Tailings  .. 
Driven  and  sunk  during  the  month  334  J  ft. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

5 

0. 

8 

6 

18 

4 

a 

7 

6 

X 

'7 

1 

,£17,918 

'7 

5 

£ 

s. 

d. 

■  17,918 

J7 

S 

£17,918 

17 

5 

P.  C.  HAW,  Secretary. 


CONSORT   CONSOLIDATED   MINES,  Limited. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
of  this  Company  will  be  held  at  Johannesburg  on  January  21,  1897.  Transfer  Books 
will  be  Closed  from  January  8  to  January  21,  1897,  both  dates  inclusive,  for  the- 
purpose  of  balancing  the  Share  Registers. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  SECRETARIES. 

THOMAS  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 
7  Lothbury,  London,  E.C,  December  28,  1896. 


'T'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

■*■  rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £1    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C 


16  January,  1897 


The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

JOHANNESBURG,  SOUTH  AFRICAN  RIPUBU3. 


CAPITAL       -       -       -  £120,000 

In  120,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  all  issued. 


LONDON"  COMMITT.EE  OF  DIRECTOR?. 

CHAS.  RUBE.  I 
JOHN  ELLIOTT.  | 

SECRETARY. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE. 


S.  NEUMANN. 
E.  DUVAL. 


LONDON  SECRETARY. 

A.  MOIR. 

HEAD  OFFICE. 

CROWN  REEF,  JOHANNESBURG,  S.A.R. 

LONDON  TRANSFER  OFFICE. 

120  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  E.C. 


DIRECTORS'  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

Dear  Sir,—  The  Director?  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  ih*.  following  Report 
on  the  working  operations  of  the  Company  for  November  1896,  which  shows  a 
Total  Profit  of  ,£16,200  gs.  2d. 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  .   16,515  Tons  Milled. 

EXPENDITURE. 

T   Mining  Expenses  and  Development         ..        ..       ..       ..       £20,865    1  o 

,,  Profit  for  Month         ..       ..       ..        ..       . .       ..       ..         16,200    9  2 

£37,065  10  2 

REVENUE. 

By  Gold  Accounts — 

„  6,905*70  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Mill  ..        .         ..       ..        ..       £23,681  15  3 

„  4,326*35  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Cyanide  Works     ..       ..       ..  13,383  14  n 

11,232*05  ozs.  £37,065  10  2 

GENERAL. 

The  tonnage  of  ore  exposed  by  the  above  works  amounts  to  25,313  tons. 

The  120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  ran  with  their  accustomed  regularity 
during  the  past  month. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  chemicals  and  lead  used  for  the  recovery  of  G^ld  in 
Slimes  Works,  your  Directors  have  decided  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  the 
Company  to  clean  these  works  up  bi-monthly  instead  of  monthly.  It  his  always 
been  their  indention  to  do  this,  but  before  actually  carrying  it  out  they  wished  to  see 
the  results  of  the  first  two  or  three  months'  working  of  the  pi  int.  The  next  clean-up 
will  take  place  at  the  end  of  December,  and  the  results  accruing  therefrom  will  be 
found  in  the  report  for  that  month. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 

Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  December  10th,  1896. 

"QLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

London  Agents-ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
Limited,  1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  DECEMBER  1896. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running         ..        ..       ..       ..  73 

Ore  crushed     . .        . .        . .        - .       - .     6,895  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted   ■■       ■•  1,65602s. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 
Tons  treated    . .       . .       . .       . .       . .    3,440  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered . .        . .       . .       . .        . .        404  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cvanide  Process. 
Tons  treated    ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       164  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  . .       . .       . .       . .      305  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered  -       ..       ..       ..    2,365  ozs. 

THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  and  GOLD  MINING 
1  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

London  Agents— ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
Limited,  1  Bank  Buildings.  Lothbury,  E.C. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  DECEMBER  i?96. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running       ..       ..       ..       ..  160 

Ore  crushed   ..        ..        ..       ..        ..      18, 193  tons  o.' 2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted  . .       ..       ..       ..       ..       4,844  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cvanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   8,800  tons  of  2,oco  lbs. 

Gold  recovered    ..       ..       1,006  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES -Cvanide  Process. 
Tons  treated  - .        ..       ..       ..       ..         455  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered        ..       ..       ..       .,       1,047  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered        ..       ..       ..       6,897  ozs. 

THE   LANGLAAGTE  STAR   GOLD   MINING  COM- 

X  PANV,  LIMITED. 

London  Agents— ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
Limited,  1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  DECEMBER  1896. 
BY  CABLE. 
TAILING  j-Cvanide  Process. 
Tons  treated      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     705  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  ..       ..       .,       ..       ..     181  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered  ..       ..       ..       ,.     182  ozs. 


THE   LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  and  GOLD  MINING 

1  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

London  Agency— 1  BANK  BUILDINGS,  LOTHBURY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

January  9,  1897. 

With  regard  to  the  diminished  output  for  December,  the  London  Agents  are 
advised,  by  cable,  that  the  deficiency  has  been  caused  by  the  Mill  not  having  had  so 
good  a  run,  owing  to  the  lick  of  labour.  Additional  native  labour  has  now  been 
procured  from  the  interior. 

THE  PORGES  RANDFONTEIN  GOLD  MINING 
^  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

London  Agents-ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
Limited,  1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  DECEMBER,  1896. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running. .       ..       ..       ..        ■■  60 

Ore  crushed       ..       ..       ..        ••        ••    7,033  tons  of  2,0:0  lbs. 

Gold  retorted  2,725  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 
Tons  treated     ..       ..       ..       ..       ••    4,100  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  ..        ..        ..       ..       ..       736  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES-Cyanide  Process. 
Tons  treated     ..        ..        ..        ..       ..       250  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  . .       ..        ..       ..       ..        85  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered  ..        ..        ..        ..    3,546  ozs. 

"CERREIRA    GOLD    MINING     COMPANY,  Limited. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  next  ANNUAL  ORDINARY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  above-named  Company  will  be  held  at  Johannesburg  on 
Tuesday,  the  16th  day  of  March,  1897. 

Also,  that  a  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  Shareholders  will  be  held  on 
the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place  for  the  purpose  of  altering  clause  127  of  the 
Company's  Articles  of  Association,  from  : 

"  No  dividend  or  bonus  shall  bear  interest  against  the  Company,  and  any 
dividend  or  bonus  remaining  unclaimed  for  the  space  of  Twelve  Months  from 
the  declaration  thereof  (notice  of  such  declaration  having  been  given  to  the 
person  entitled  thereto,  or  sent  to  his  last  registered  address)  may  be  forfeited 
by  resolution  of  the  Directors  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company." 
to  read  : 

"  No  dividend  or  bonus  shall  bear  interest  against  the^Company,  and  any 
dividend  or  bonus  remaining  unclaimed  for  the  space  of  Five  Years  from  the 
declaration  thereof  (notice  of  such  declaration  having  been  given  to  the 
person  entitltd  thereto,  or  sent  to  his  last  registered  address)  may  be  forfeited 
by  resolution  of  the  Directors  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company." 
HOLDERS  of  SHARE  WARRANTS  to  BEARER,  wishing  to  be  represented 
at  either  of  the  above  Meetings,  must  deposit  their  Share  Warrat  ts  at  the  places, 
and  within  the  times  following  : 

A.  At  the  Head  Office  cf  the  Company  in  Johannesburg,  at  least  24  hours  before 
the  time  appointed  for  holding  the  Meeting. 

B.  At  the  London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C,  before  the  16th 
of  February,  1897. 

C.  At  the  Paris  Agency  of  the  Company,  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  Paris,  before  the  16th  of  February,  1897. 

By  order, 

A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.,  January  7,  1897. 


BOYRIL 

AS  A  BEVERAGE 

Is  Meat  and  Drink  at  one  Draught, 
providing  the  Greatest  Amount  of 
Stimulative  Nourishment  in  the 
Smallest  Possible  Bulk,  Invigorat- 
ing the  Healthy,  and  Strengthening 
Invalids,  by  whom  it  is  relished  and 
retained  when  ordinary  foods  are 
rejected. 

It  contains  in  an  easily  digestible 
form  the  Entire  Nourishment  of  Prime 
Ox  Beef,  from  selected  Cattle  reared 
in  Australia  and  South  America. 


BOVRIL  LIMITED,  Fool  Specialists, 


LONDON,  E.C. 
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London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


"VXTE,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a  position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  fhe  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ;  and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a  sum  of  ^"6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ;  and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 
Westminster. 

WlNCHILSEA. 

Aldenham. 
Egerton  of  Tatton. 
Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 
John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude's,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Richard  Benyon,  J.  P.  for  Berks. 
William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 
Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 
H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq..  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W.,  or  may  be  paid  through  Llovds 
Bank,  Limited  (Herries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church's  past  services  to  elementary  education, 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a  district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men's  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c,  thewhole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a  social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a  region  needs  no  telling  ;  and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  ,£125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ;  and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given — 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  £3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  £1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a  few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a  proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a  vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a  large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a  sum  of  £5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  ro  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  £11,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a  demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner  ? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester ;  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting  ;  or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE  SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES  BURNEY. 
J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 
C.  E.  BROOKE. 
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WESTPHALITE. 


In  pursuance  of  Section  6  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1896,  an  order  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  dated  19  December,  1896,  has  been  issued  which  absolutely  prohibits 
the  use  of  various  explosives,  including  gunpowder,  in  all  unsafe  coal  mines  and  in  such  as 
are  not  wet  throughout. 

Eight  explosives  out  of  the  many  now  in  use  are  permitted  ;  of  these  WESTPHALITE 
is  at  once  the  cheapest  and  safest.  WESTPHALITE  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  as 
witness  the  following  extracts  from  two  of  the  numerous  reports  given  by  well-known 
authorities. 

Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge,  Colliery  Proprietor,  M.P.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  in  Report  dated 
13  March,  1896,  says  : — 

"WESTPHALITE  did  not  cause  any  explosion  when  fired  into  Coal  Dust,  or  Coal  Dust  and  Coal  Gas 
mixed,  whereas  the  other  Explosives  against  which  it  was  tested  failed  under  these  tests."  He 
adds  :  "I  believe  that  if  this  explosive  had  been  in  use  at  the  Blackwall  Collieries,  in  Derbyshire, 
where  a  recent  disastrous  explosion  took  place,  the  accident  would  have  been  averted  ;  and  I 
consider  that  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  colliery  explosions  of  the  past,  where  gunpowder  was  in 
use,  the  employment  of  such  an  explosive  as  'WESTPHALITE'  would  in  all  probability  have 
prevented  the  occurrence  of  such  accidents." 

Mr.  John  Knowles,  Manager  of  the  Pearson  and  Knowles  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
Limited,  reports,  under  date  19  September,  1896,  on  experiments  with  WESTPHALITE 
at  the  Company's  collieries  at  I  nee,  near  Wigan  : — 

"  I  have  conducted  numerous  experiments  with  almost  all  the  so-called  safety  high  explosives  for  mining 
purposes,  in  the  testing  station  erected  near  the  Collieries  of  the  Pearson  and  Knowles  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  Limited,  and  I  find  WESTPHALITE  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results  with 
regard  to  safety  in  highly  explosive  mixtures  of  Coal  Dust  and  Gas.  I  have  also  compared  the 
results  of  WESTPHALITE  with  other  high  explosives — by  practical  tests  in  blasting  coal  in  various 
mines — and  find  that  WESTPHALITE  gives  the  best  results  in  producing  the  coal  in  a  good  round 
marketable  condition,  and  it  is  also  free  from  any  disagreeable  fumes." 

WESTPHALITE. 


A  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  the  sole  rights  of  manufacturing  and  dealing 
in  WESTPHALITE  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  Colonies,  and  Dependencies,  &c.  ; 
it  is  intended  to  offer  some  of  the  Shares  of  this  Company  for  public  subscription  at  an 
early  date. 

THE  COMPANY  WILL  SUPPLY  WESTPHALITE  AT  8d.  per  lb. 
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NOTES. 

LORD  SALISBURY'S  right-about-face  in  regard  to 
Russia  has  at  least  borne  good  fruit.  There  is 
now  a  Concert  of  Europe,  and  the  Powers  have  agreed 
if  necessary  to  force  the  Porte  to  institute  reforms.  We 
may  therefore  hope  that  within  a  few  months  or  weeks 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Turk  will  be  made  reasonably  secure  in  spite  of  the 
mad  fears  and  rage  of  Abdul  Hamid.  The  despatches 
show  clearly  that  the  Tsar  even  after  his  visit  to  this 
country  was  unwilling  to  consent  to  coerce  the  Sultan  ; 
he  yielded  gradually  to  Lord  Salisbury's  repeated  declara- 
tions of  friendship  and  goodwill,  declarations  which  were 
doubtless  accompanied  by  still  more  persuasive  actions. 
Within  a  year  Lord  Salisbury  has  completely  changed 
his  foreign  policy  and  the  traditional  foreign  policy  of 
the  Conservative  party,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
Tsaryshould  require  proof  before  he  believed  in  the 
permanency  of  the  conversion.  As  we  pleaded  two 
years  ago  and  more  the  desirability  of  a  good  under- 
standing with  Russia,  we  can  only  congratulate  Lord 
Salisbury  and  the  country  upon  his  courage  in  changing 
front  with  such  abruptness  and  resolution. 

Lord  Derby  is  at  length  avenged.  Eighteen  years 
ago  he  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Administration,  because 
he  could  not  agree  with  the  pro-Turkish  policy  of  his 
chief.  Lord  Derby  was  no  Russophile  ;  but  he  did 
not  believe  in  fighting  for  the  Turk,  and  accordingly, 
when  the  Cabinet  decided  to  send  our  fleet  to  Besika 
Bay,  he  resigned,  and  Lord  Salisbury  took  his  place  and 
portfolio.  And  now  Lord  Salisbury  tells  us  cheerfully 
that  he  was  not  so  much  in  love  with  the  Turk  or  against 
the  Russian  as  was  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Yet  we  think 
we  can  remember  a  declaration  or  Note  which  Lord 
Salisbury  published  on  1  April,  1878,  wherein  his  ac- 
ceptance of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  was  less  grudg- 
ing. But  leaving  these  questions  of  twenty  years  ago 
to  students  of  history,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Lord 
Salisbury  is  responsible  for  the  Conservative  foreign 
policy  since  the  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  that  he 
supported  the  Triple  Alliance  as  against  France,  even  if 
he  did  not  enter  as  the  French  believe  into  a  formal  en- 
gagement with  either  Germany  or  Italy. 

Up  to  the  summer  of  1895  the  relations  between  the 
War  Offices  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  were  most 
intimate.  Two  or  three  years  ago  our  Military  Attache 
in  St.  Petersburg  was  withdrawn  because  the  Tsar's 
advisers  believed  that  his  knowledge  of  Russian 
military  matters  was  being  imparted  to  the  German 


War  Office.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  a  gentle- 
man believed  to  be  in  the  pay  of  our  War  Office  was 
arrested  in  France  and  sentenced  to  two  years' imprison- 
ment for  communicating  military  secrets  to  the  Germans. 
And  now  Lord  Salisbury  has  changed  all  that  and  is 
holding  out  his  hand  to  Russia  and  France.  As  we  say, 
we  are  glad  of  the  change,  but  Lord  Salisbury  must 
not  pretend  to  the  consistency  which  after  all  is  only  a 
virtue  in  the  omniscient.  If  the  German  Emperor  has 
any  sense  beyond  the  sense  of  routine  of  a  drill  sergeant 
he  must  now  be  bitterly  regretting  that  idiotic  telegram 
of  his  to  President  Kruger,  which  has  cost  him  the 
goodwill  of  Great  Britain. 

To-day  (Friday)  Mr.  Rhodes  is  expected  to  land  in 
England.  If  called  upon  he  will,  of  course,  give 
evidence  and  stand  cross-examination  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  ;  but  we  are  glad  to  note  that, 
since  we  took  the  matter  up,  opposition  to  this 
Committee  is  rapidly  growing.  At  first  only  Mr. 
Maclean  objected  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  to 
reappoint  the  Committee  ;  but  now  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock also  objects  to  its  institution,  and  urges  the 
very  arguments  we  put  forward  last  week.  The 
origin  and  incidents  of  the  Jameson  raid  have  not 
only  been  fully  investigated  by  the  Cape  Parliament, 
but  also  completely  discussed  in  an  English  Court  of 
law  ;  consequently  Sir  John  Lubbock  believes,  as  we 
do,  that  there  is  much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by 
trying  the  question  again.  And  yet  Mr.  Chamberlain 
insists  upon  reappointing  the  Committee.  But  there 
is  still  one  argument  which  has  not  yet  been  put  for- 
ward for  not  proceeding  with  this  inquiry. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  have  his 
way  and  that  his  Committee  will  sit.  Let  us  suppose, 
also,  that  Mr.  Rhodes  appears  before  it,  and  declares 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Cape 
Colony  he  accepts  the  finding  of  the  body  to  which 
he  belongs.  What  will  the  Committee  do  then?  It 
can  scarcely  proceed  with  an  inquiry  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  dispute  as  to  the  facts.  Surely,  then,  there 
will  be  nothing  for  it  to  do  but  pass  some  such  judg- 
ment on  Mr.  Rhodes  as  the  House  of  Commons  passed 
upon  Robert  Clive.  But  it  may  be  urged  the  Com- 
mittee has  still  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the 
Chartered  Company.  But  the  chief  function  of  this 
administration  for  the  next  year  or  two,  at  any  rate, 
will  consist  mainly  in  spending  money  on  the  territories 
which  Mr.  Rhodes  acquired.  Suppose  the  Committee 
find  that  the  administration  has  been  bad,  does  any  one 
believe  that  the  Imperial  Government  will  assume  the 
expensive  task  of  taking  over  the  government  of  the 
Chartered  Company's  territories  ?  Every  one  is  really 
agreed  that  Mr.  Rhodes  has  to  atone  for  the  one  serious 
mistake  of  his  life  by  making  Rhodesia  a  success.  The 
sooner  we  allow  him  to  continue  his  work  the  better. 
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There  was  no  real  doubt  at  any  time  as  to  who  would 
succeed  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  only  conceiv- 
able competitor  with  Lord  Kimberley  was  Lord  Spencer, 
who  would  certainly  have  been  a  more  popular  choice, 
but  was  entirely  ineligible  if  only  because  of  his 
pronounced  Home  Rule  proclivities.  As  it  was,  Lord 
Kimberley  has  fallen  naturally,  almost  obviously,  into 
Lord  Rosebery's  place.  He  was  practically  leader  of  the 
Opposition  peers  even  in  Lord  Rosebery's  time.  Lord 
Rosebery  only  resumed  his  nominal  position  on  special 
occasions,  when  the  presence  of  an  authoritative  leader 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Lord  Kimberley  will  make 
a  good  second  fiddle  to  Sir  William  Harcourt.  He  has 
enjoyed  a  long  official  experience ;  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  was  actually  our  representative  at 
St.  Petersburg  as  long  ago  as  1856  and  there  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language.  He 
is  an  excellent  linguist  :  can  indeed  speak  all  European 
languages.  The  worst  of  him  is  that  his  tongue  runs 
away  with  him,  and  he  never  listens  to  others' opinions. 
A  distinguished  colleague  of  his  said  the  other  day  : 
"  Kimberley  is  the  most  terrible  chatterbox  I  ever  came 
across  :  he  could  talk  the  hind  leg  off  a  horse.  Any 
one  listening  to  his  chatter  would  think  he  was  a  fool — 
but  he  isn't."  This  excellently  describes  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  the  House  by  Lord  Kimberley's  speech 
last  Monday  :  from  beginning  to  end  it  was  one  long 
chatter. 

It  is  often  amusing  to  contrast  the  platform  utterances 
of  a  politician,  when  he  is  for  the  time  being  secure 
from  contradiction,  with  the  more  cautious  tone  which 
he  adopts  in  Parliament.  Last  week  we  had  to  con- 
demn the  jaunty  air  with  which  Mr.  Balfour,  at  Man- 
chester, ascribed  the  over-taxation  of  Ireland  to  nothing 
in  the  world  but  the  Irishman's  consumption  of  whisky  ; 
and  we  are  glad  that  in  the  House  of  Commons,  despite 
his  evident  desire  to  take  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  so  far  with- 
drew from  an  untenable  position  as  to  suggest  the 
appointment  of  a  fresh  Commission  to  examine  more 
completely  the  financial  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Doubtless  this  proceeding  will  be  regarded  by  the 
"Times"  as  a  most  unnecessary  concession  to  "the 
will-o'-the-wisp  of  imaginary  over-taxation,"  and  that 
journal  apparently  considers  that  the  only  reasonable 
and  statesmanlike  course  would  be  to  throw  the  whole 
Report  of  the  late  Commission  into  the  waste-paper 
basket.  We  doubt  very  much,  however,  whether  this 
view  will  find  general  approval  in  this  country,  and  in 
Ireland  the  stultification  of  a  Commission  the  constitu- 
tion of  which  was  assented  to  by  both  parties  cannot 
fail  to  provoke  much  bitter  criticism.  Nor  will  this  be 
without  justice.  Great  statesmen  have  always 
favoured  exceptional  measures  in  dealing  with  Irish 
taxation;  and,  possibly,  the  "Times,"  which  is  wont 
to  consider  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  great  states- 
man, may  like  to  be  reminded  of  his  opinion  on  this 
subject.  "It  is  a  favourite  notion  with  the  Treasury 
politicians,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Grey,  "  that  the  income 
of  Ireland  ought  to  be  made  more  equal  to  the  war 
expenditure,  and  they  allege  that  Ireland  is  taxed 
neither  in  proportion  to  her  means  or  her  expenses,  nor 
to  the  taxation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  ;  but 
they  forget  the  political  situation  of  Ireland  brought 
about  by  the  Union.  Nothing  should  induce  you  to 
consent  to  lay  on  new  taxes."  This  advice  might  with 
advantage  have  been  studied  by  Mr.  Gladstone  :  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  present  it  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  and  Mr.  Balfour. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Lord  Elgin  between  them 
have  made  a  pretty  mess  of  the  Indian  Famine  Fund. 
Those  who  know  say  that  the  present  famine  is  likely 
to  prove  one  of  the  most  widespread  in  recent  years  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  starting  the  Fund 
the  amount  subscribed  has  scarcely  yet  exceeded  one- 
seventh  of  that  subscribed  in  1887.  The  truth  is  that 
Lord  George  Hamilton  takes  things  far  too  easily  ;  he 
does  not  realize  the  necessity  of  occasionally  "  taking 
his  coat  off."    His  ignorance  about  matters  connected 


with  his  own  official  department  is  sometimes  startling. 
Thus  on  Tuesday  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  mentioning  the  barbarities  perpetrated  by 
the  Afghans  in  Kafiristan,  referred  in  confirmation  of 
his  statements  to  the  pamphlet,  "  A  Paean  on  the  Con- 
quest of  Kafiristan,"  recently  issued  on  the  authority  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lahore.  Lord  George  became  quite 
confused  and  eventually  interrupted  the  speaker  with 
the  confession  that  he  had  not  seen  it  or  heard  of  it. 
Fancy  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  having  to  con- 
fess ignorance  of  a  document  with  which  the  walls  of 
the  India  Office  must  have  been  positively  papered  for 
months  past. 

India's  peculiar  friends  of  Congress  persuasion  profess 
to  be  very  much  exercised  as  to  the  cause  of  her  alleged 
helplessness  in  face  of  the  famine,  and  Sir  William 
Wedderburn  is  to  bring  the  matter  before  Parliament 
immediately.  If  India  is  so  helpless,  these  friends 
adopt  a  queer  way  of  evincing  their  solicitude  At  a 
time  like  this,  when  every  anna  is  wanted,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Indian  National  Congress  in  London 
demand  a  remittance  on  account  of  expenses  incurred 
on  this  side,  and  threaten  to  abandon  the  cause  if  the 
money  is  not  forthcoming.  The  Babus  in  Congress 
assembled  bewail  the  famine,  paint  appalling  pictures 
of  India's  distress,  and  straightway  vote  60,000  rupees 
for  transmission  to  England.  Money  that  should  be 
spent  by  India's  friends  to  feed  hungry  men  and  women 
is  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  an  agitation  which 
benefits  nobody  but  the  agitator. 

Mr.  Balfour's  reference  in  his  speech  on  Tuesday,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  signatories  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  instead  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  cannot 
be  passed  over  as  being  without  significance.  Its 
precise  and  practical  import  is  not  at  present  quite 
clear,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chief 
signatories  to  the  former  treaty  consisted  of  England, 
France  and  Russia,  whilst  almost  all  Europe  was 
invited  to  sign  the  latter.  Mr.  Balfour  has  thus  admi- 
nistered a  snub  both  to  Germany  and  to  Austria.  The 
drawing  closer  of  our  relations  with  Russia  and  France 
which  is  thus  indicated  points  to  some  modification  of 
the  existing  treaty,  probably  with  reference  to  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  must  think  that  the  House  of 
Commons  will  stand  anything.  In  the  course  of  his 
interminable  speech  the  other  night  he  compared  the 
growth  in  our  exports  and  imports  respectively  in  1896 
over  1895,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  we  were 
beating  the  foreigner,  and  that  the  assertions  as  to  the 
foreigner  beating  us  were  just  a  "foolish  scare."  So 
he  told  the  House  that  our  export  of  manufactured 
goods  had  increased  by  ^"14,000,000,  and  that  our 
import  of  manufactured  goods  had  increased  by 
^5,000,000.  He  got  his  ^14,000,000  from  the  Board 
of  Trade's  summaries,  which  show  that  the  British 
and  Irish  exports  of  all  kinds  (not  of  manufactured 
goods  only,  as  he  incorrectly  stated)  had  increased  in 
value  by  that  amount.  He  got  his  ^5,000,000  from 
the  same  set  of  tables  ;  but  in  this  case,  instead  of 
taking  the  total,  he  extracted  one  item  only,  and  that 
he  underquoted  by  some  ^650,000.  But  are  not  our 
imports  of  foodstuffs,  for  example,  equally  worthy 
enumeration  ?  They  increased  by  seven  millions.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  increase  in  our  import 
amounted  to  twenty-five  millions  ;  from  this  you  may 
deduct,  say,  nine  millions — certainly  not  more — in  respect 
of  raw  material  increases  ;  and  you  must  add  three  and 
a  half  millions  in  respect  of  decreased  re-export.  So 
the  net  increase  in  our  imports  is  about  twenty  millions, 
against  an  increase  in  our  exports  of  only  fourteen 
millions.    But  a  slumbering  House  is  not  critical. 

The  "great  dynamite  case"  at  the  Old  Bailey  has 
ended,  as  we  predicted  months  ago  that  it  would  end, 
in  the  abandonment  by  the  Government  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. Sir  R.  Finlay  on  Wednesday  withdrew  the  case 
from  the  jury  on  the  ground  that  he  had  just  discovered 
that  he  was  unable  to  connect  the  prisoner  Bell  with  the 
dynamite  bombs  discovered  by  the  Belgian  police  in  a 
suburb  of  Antwerp.    Surely  it  required  no  Solicitor- 
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General  to  wake  up  to  the  realities  of  the  case  to  dis- 
cover that.  These  dynamite  plots  are  becoming'  very 
"thin,"  to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  the  land  of  their 
birth.  That  a  certain  number  of  political  "  degenerates  " 
in  America  and  elsewhere  are  prepared  to  resort  to 
dynamite  or  any  other  means  of  achieving  notoriety  is  a 
well-known  fact,  and  when  the  real  concocter  of  these 
plots  is  discovered  we  should  not  object  to  his  being 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  subjected  to  any 
other  ignominious  form  of  death  that  seems  good  to  the 
Government,  Liberal  or  Conservative,  that  is  in  power. 
Nor  have  we  any  particular  objection  to  the  police  spy 
in  his  proper  place. 

But  is  not  the  police  spy  in  the  form  of  the  agent 
provocateur  getting  rather  too  free  a  hand  of  late  ?  We 
have  heard  of  Liberal  Home  Secretaries  entering  on 
office  with  a  portfolio  full  of  amnesties  and  releases,  and 
then  suddenly  "  shutting  the  prison  doors  with  a  clang  " 
on  the  addle-headed  crew  of  victims  in  our  convict 
prisons.  How  was  this  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  police, 
fearing  like  the  silversmith  of  Ephesus  that  their  craft 
was  in  danger,  have  been  trying  to  make  a  Home  Sec- 
retary's flesh  creep  with  horrible  tales  of  assassination 
and  slaughter  ?  Those  who  knew  their  Paris  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago  will  remember  the  friendly  gatherings 
of  gentlemen  who  used  to  drink  each  other's  health  in 
remarkably  stiff  Irish  whisky  at  a  certain  bar  in  the 
Rue  Royale,  and  it  was  rumoured,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
amongst  the  habitues  of  the  house  that  there  was  a 
remarkably  friendly  understanding  between  the  only 
too  obvious  "  detectives  "  of  the  day  and  their  supposed 
victims  the  dynamite  conspirators.  Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridley  gets  the  name  of  being  a  pretty  shrewd  Lanca- 
shire man.  Let  him  just  start  a  strictly  private  and 
departmental  inquiry  into  the  expenditure  of  the  secret 
service  money  as  regards  Ireland,  and  we  fancy  he  will 
learn  many  strange  things. 

It  is  announced  that  the  American  members  of 
the  Venezuela  Court  of  Arbitration  are  practically 
chosen,  and  that  the  Commission  will  set  to  work  as 
soon  as  England  has  fixed  on  her  umpires.  Lord 
Salisbury  raised  some  objection  to  giving  Venezuela  a 
voice  in  the  matter,  but  a  tactful  compromise  has,  it  is 
believed,  been  arrived  at,  by  the  concession  of  the  form 
to  Venezuela,  while  the  spirit  is  retained  by  the  under- 
standingthat  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  of  the  United  Supreme 
Court,  is  to  be  the  person  chosen.  Mr.  Melville  Fuller  is 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  New  England  lawyer 
family.  Hailing,  as  he  does,  from  the  city  of  Augusta, 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  he  is  by  birth  a  pharisee  of  the 
straitest  sect,  but  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
know  him  have  found  that  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar.  His  bushy  hair  and  heavy  moustache  at  first 
scandalized  the  old  fogies  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
he  has  known  how  to  win  and  hold  the  respect  of  one 
the  most  critical  Bars  of  the  world.  His  colleague,  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer,  is  also  a  New  England  man,  although 
he  was  born  in  Asia  Minor,  and  as  a  nephew  of 
Dudley  Field,  educated  at  Yale  and  Albany,  he  may 
be  depended  on  to  uphold  the  traditions  of  forensic 
orthodoxy. 

Although  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  Persia,  Ali 
Asghar  Khan,  has  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  owing  to 
Court  intrigue  and  the  jealousy  with  which  a  new 
sovereign  in  the  East  regards  the  trusted  servants  of 
his  predecessor,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  ability,  well  disposed  to  England,  and 
entitled  to  respectful  treatment  from  Englishmen.  This 
he  did  not  receive  in  the  article  of  the  English  Consul, 
in  the  "Nineteenth  Century,"  who  described  him  as  of 
mean  birth,  when  he  was  in  reality  the  distinguished 
son  of  a  distinguished  father,  the  late  Ami'n-i-Sultan, 
the  virtual  Prime  Minister.  The  "Times,"  again,  in  a 
leading  article  of  the  13th  inst.,  casts  a  reflection  on 
the  family  which  should  be  contradicted,  when  it  alleges 
that  "  the  brother  of  the  late  Grand  Vizier  is  said  to 
have  disappeared,  taking  with  him  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  plunder  from  the  Treasury."  This  aspersion 
is  unfounded.  The  man  in  question  is  Mirza  Ismail 
Kh  n,  Am!n-ul-Mulk,  Minister  of  Finance.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  wealth  and  position  ;  he  has  not  disappeared, 


but  is  now  in  Teheran  rendering  his  official  accounts. 
Inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  any  Persian 
official  would  cause  surprise ;  but  the  gentle  art  of 
perquisite  collecting  is  not  in  Persia  to  be  placarded  as 
wholesale  plunder  of  the  Treasury. 

Our  advice  to  the  "Chronicle"  this  week  is,  beware 
of  the  expert.  Our  contemporary,  thirsting  after  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  turned  on  an  expert,  who  has 
provided  material  for  a  truly  wondrous  leading  article. 
Herein  the  reader  learns  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
blessed  Isles  are  now  eating  bread  at  the  rate  of  40  lb. 
per  head  per  annum  more  than  in  1887.  This  con- 
clusion is  arrived  at  by  subtracting  the  sum  per  head 
of  imported  wheat  and  flour  in  1887  from  that  for  1896, 
a  gain,  states  the  "  Chronicle,"  of  over  16  per  cent. 
"This  leaves  out  of  account  the  home  supplies,"  pro- 
ceeds our  contemporary,  with  penetrative  truthfulness  ; 
but  "the  slight  variation  in  that  does  not  affect  the 
amount  appreciably,"  is  a  statement  which  strikes  us 
as  being  neither  penetrative  nor  particularly  true. 

For  it  coincidently  happens  that  we  also — in  our 
humble,  amateur-fashion — have  been  recently  making 
some  investigations  into  Great  Britain's  food  supply,  and 
we  have  brought  back  quite  a  different  set  of  propo- 
sitions from  those  of  the  "Chronicle's"  expert.  We 
have  found,  inter  alia,  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  officially  estimated  at  76,224,940  bushels 
in  1887,  and  in  1895  at  38,285,107  bushels;  and  if  the 
"Chronicle"  calls  that  a  "  small  variation,"  we  await 
with  interest  its  definition  of  a  large  one.  The  Voice 
of  London  Radicalism  is  also  a  bit  astray  in  its  expert 
knowledge  of  the  capacities  of  English  wheatlands. 
In  rather  too  superior  a  manner,  it  deprecates  the 
farmer's  desire  to  sow  corn,  referring  him  to  our 
"risky  climate,"  evidently  in  the  naive  belief  that  this 
country  is  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  We 
should  have  thought  that  most  journalists  knew  that 
our  wheatlands  are  twice  as  prolific  as  any  others  ;  how 
else  could  our  overburdened  agriculturists  make  any 
stand  at  all  against  untaxed  foreign  imports  ?  The 
"Chronicle"  quotes  the  saying  that  "knowledge 
comes,  but  wisdom  lingers."  The  wisdom  has  evidently 
lingered  too  long  to  get  into  this  precious  leading  article. 

The  bibliomaniacs  of  the  moment  are  particularly 
exercised  about  the  privately  printed  books  and  pam- 
phlets of  Robert  Louis  Sevenson,  which  are  changing 
hands  at  absurdly  high  prices.  Some  of  these,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  very  curious,  but  the  simple  collector 
should  beware  of  being  bamboozled.  When  rarity  and 
the  fashion  combine  to  make  fifteen  guineas  the  market- 
price  for  a  tract  of  a  few  leaves,  then  the  forger  rises  up 
and  looks  about  him.  From  a  queer  little  press  at 
Davoz,  Stevenson  sent  out  to  a  few  of  his  friends  in 
1881  and  1882  certain  odd  collections  of  humorous 
verse,  illustrated  by  the  author  ;  these  are  extremely 
rare,  and,  as  he  never  published  any  of  them  elsewhere, 
they  are  legitimately  precious.  But  there  has  just  come 
into  our  hands  from  America  what  seems  at  first  sight 
to  be  a  complete  set  of  these  Davoz  books  ;  examina- 
tion shows,  however,  that  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
title-page  of  each  the  word  "Facsimile"  has  been 
printed  in  faint,  minute  letters,  which  a  little  healthy 
rubbing  would  erase.  This  seems  a  deliberate  tempta- 
tion to  fraud,  and  buyers  should  be  careful. 

While  we  are  dealing  with  this  subject  we  may  as 
well  warn  our  bibliographical  readers  against  a  pam- 
phlet of  childish  verse,  printed  at  Ardrossan  about  1863, 
which  some  enterprising  persons  are  now  trying  to 
foist  on  the  world  as  "  Stevenson's  earliest  production." 
Not  a  line  in  this  book  is  his,  and  he  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it.  His  first  printed  work  was  "  The 
Pentland  Rising"  of  1866.  Collectors  should  view 
with  suspicion  pamphlets  which  profess  to  be  early 
works  of  Stevenson  "  withdrawn  from  publication," 
and  should  remember  that  in  his  youthful  years  there 
was  nothing  to  tempt  him  or  the  editors  of  his  maga- 
zine stories  to  make  mementoes  of  his  scattered 
writings.  But  there  are  genuine  privately  printed 
Stevensoniana,  which  will  certainly  be  fought  for  as 
long  as  auction-rooms  bring  together  those  maddened 
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by  the  disease  from  which  the  Emperor  Julian  suffered, 
"  the  rage  for  finding"  and  holding  rare  books  ";  and 
he  who  possesses  the  Sydney  "  Father  Damien  "  of 
1890,  of  which  but  twenty-five  copies  were  printed  ;  or 
"The  South  Seas"  of  the  same  year,  of  which  there 
were  but  twenty-two  copies  ;  or  the  original  "  Doctor 
Brodie  "  of  1880,  or  "The  Charity  Bazaar"  of  1868, 
has  a  good  thing,  since,  if  the  worst  should  come  to 
the  worst,  he  can  change  it  into  much  gold. 

Dupleix,  the  bicentenary  of  whose  birth  our  French 
friends  have  just  been  celebrating,  was  probably  as 
great  a  man  as  Clive.  At  any  rate,  it  is  conceivable 
that,  but  for  the  crass  folly  of  the  utterly  wretched 
Government  of  Louis  XV.,  the  French  posses- 
sions in  India  would,  as  a  result  of  the  daring 
qualities,  vigour  of  mind,  and  gallant  fortitude  of  this 
man  and  the  few  others  associated  with  him  in  the 
work  .of  colonization,  have  been  very  much  more  con- 
siderable than  they  are  to-day.  Dupleix  himself,  the 
greatest  of  the  whole  band,  was  allowed  to  die  in 
miserable  poverty,  and  the  memory  of  what  he  did  for 
France  might  have  remained  buried  still  under  the 
weight  of  obloquy  which  overlay  the  man  but  for 
Colonel  Malleson,  who  was  the  first  to  tell  the  real 
story  in  his  "  French  in  India."  Colonel  Malleson 
took  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  original  records 
instead  pf  accepting  his  information  at  second  hand. 
In  face,  for  instance,  of  the  documents  which  he  un- 
earthed in  the  India  House,  no  one  can  level  a  charge 
of  bad  faith  against  Dupleix  in  connexion  with  the 
capitulation  of  Madras,  seeing  that  these  documents 
show  his  colleague  Labourdonnais  to  have  been  bought 
by  the.  Madras  Council  for  the  sum  of  ^40,000.  This 
is  the  merest  act  of  justice  too  long  delayed  to  a  most 
gallant  opponent. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  way  whereby  some- 
thing might  be  done  for  the  reduction  of  the  adverse 
Treasury  balance  at  Washington — the  total  for  the 
year  1896-7  promises  to  exceed  60,000,000  dollars  — 
would  be  to  bring  the  expenditure  down  to  the  level  of 
the  receipts  instead  of  endeavouring  ineffectually  to 
bring  the  receipts  up  to  the  level  of  the  expenditure. 
The  statement  of  Customs  business  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  seems  to  show  that  in  this  one  direction  at  least 
considerable  economy  might  be  practised.  The 
Customs  receipts  during  1895-6  were  collected  at  an 
average  cost  of  4]-  cents  per  dollar.  But  this  result 
was  obtained  mainly  through  the  great  economy  of 
working  at  New  York,  where  the  cost  was  only 
27  cents,  and  where  the  receipts  still  maintain  the 
ratio  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  At  no  fewer  than 
sixty-six  ports  the  expenses  of  collection  were  in  excess 
of  the  amount  received,  and  at  twelve  of  these  not  a 
single  dollar  was  taken,  while  the  disbursements  ran  in 
some  cases  up  to  250  dollars  for  collecting  one  dollar. 
Mr.  Carlisle,  who  recognizes  the  necessity  for  a  re- 
organization of  the  service,  says  that  at  least  a  million 
dollars  could  be  saved  annually  if  this  reorganization 
were  carried  out. 

The  love  of  the  Jew  for  epigram  is  like  his  love  of 
gaudy  colour  or  rich  dress,  a  racial  peculiarity.  Heine 
and  Disraeli  of  course  were  masters  of  apophthegm, 
but  the  straining  after  pointed  and  effective  speech  by 
some  of  their  compatriots  has  disastrous  results.  The 
other  day  we  had  to  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Leopold 
Rothschild's  unhappy  attempts  at  brilliant  phrase- 
making,  and  now  the  new  Lord  Mayor  gives  us  another 
object  lesson  of  the  same  sort.  The  occasion  was  a 
meeting  at  the  Guildhall  to  say  farewell  to  Dr.  Temple, 
and  this  is  how  Mr.  Faudel-Phillips  acquitted  himself  of 
his  task.  We  quote  from  the  "  Times'  "  report  :  "  They 
were  going  to  say  farewell  to  a  man  whom  they  all 
loved  well  (cheers),  and  yet  hardly  farewell,  hardly  vale 
et  bencdic.te  [sic  !].  Benedicte  [sic  !]  certainly,  if  as  laymen 
they  might  say  so  ;  vale,  hardly,  but  rather  addio','  and 
so  on  in  a  way  which  must  have  made  Dr.  Temple  think 
with  regret  of  his  Rugby  birch.  And  then  the  adjec- 
tives flowed  ;  "  all-commanding  presence,"  "  transcen- 
dent labour,"  "noble  and  all-absorbing  (!)  example." 
It  was  as  if  Mr.  Faudel-Phillips  were  trying  to  sell 
something. 

( The  Editor  s  concluding  article  on  "  English  Politics "  is 
po  iponed  till  next  week.) 


LORD   ROSEBERY'S  SOLILOQUY. 

[Lord  Rosebery  is  seated  in  the  verandah  of  the 
Hotel  de  Paris,  Monte  Carlo,  looking  out  upon  the 
gardens  of  the  Casino  ;  he  is  just  finishing  a  cup  of 
coffee  ;  a  glass  of  the  vieille  fine  is  before  him  ;  he 
is  in  the  act  of  lighting  a  cigarette  while  waiting 
for  his  valet,  Maclean,  to  bring  him  the  English 
papers.    Time,  4.30.] 

A  \  7^HAT  a  strange  run  of  luck  ! — to  win  twelve  times 
*  *  on  red  and  make — what  ?  Three  or  four  thou- 
sand pounds  that  I  didn't  need.  No  wonder  Fortune  is 
pictured  as  a  woman.  Had  I  needed  the  money  I 
never  should  have  made  it  there.  .  .  . 

What  a  delightful  day  it  has  been  !  To  wake  in  the 
morning  as  Maclean  pulled  the  blinds  up  and  see  the 
window  framing  a  bronze  branch  of  oleander  thrown 
across  the  blue  of  the  sky  as  in  a  "  hakemono  "  of  Hoku- 
sai.  And  when  the  windows  were  opened  to  breathe  the 
sun-warmed  air,  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  pines  and 
musical  with  the  twittering  of  birds  and  the  rhythm 
of  breaking  surf.  To  get  up  was  a  pleasure,  not  a 
pain,  as  it  always  is  in  that  grey  island  in  the  northern 
seas.  And  then  the  drive  here  behind  the  fast  ponies 
along  the  road  where  Caesar  walked  :  the  monument 
he  erected  four  thousand  feet  above  my  head  at  "  La 
Turbie"  always  seems  to  be  looking  down  upon  me. 

[Maclean  enters  with  the  "Times."  Lord  Rosebery 
takes  the  paper  while  the  valet  gives  him  a  card 
with  his  engagements  for  the  afternoon  upon  it. 

Lord  R.   reads  :   Dinner  with      at  the 

London  House,  Nice.  "Hum!  See  that  the 
horses  are  good  ;  I  shall  drive  over  and  back." 
"Yes,  my  Lord!"  Lord  Rosebery  unfolds  the 
"  Times."] 

Tuesday's  "  Times  !  "  I  wonder  what  they  are  doing 
there  in  the  great  village  in  the  fog?  or  is  it  sleeting  or 
snowing  now?  Ouf!  It's  good  to  be  here  in  the  sun- 
shine. Ah  !  here's  the  announcement  :  "  Lord  Rose- 
bery is  staying  at  the  Cap  Martin  Hotel."  Naturally 
they  do  not  say  that  Cap  Martin  is  in  sight  of  Monte 
Carlo,  dear  islanders  !  What's  this?  Of  course;  the 
dinners  :  Sir  W.  Harcourt  dines  the  Commoners  and 
Kimberley  the  Peers,  and  Arthur  Balfour  and  Salisbury 
and  Devonshire  each  his  crew.  Kimberley  my  under- 
study, while  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  thrones  it  as  leader. 
Falstaff  playing  Prince  Hal  :  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Not  a  word  about  me  in  the  paper.  I  might  be  dead 
for  all  the  attention  they  pay  me.  But  I  foresaw  that. 
When  one  has  nothing  more  to  give  the  flatterers 
vanish.  I  appraised  them  all  at  their  just  value.  And 
above  all,  what  I  did,  I  did  with  my  eyes  open.  The  only 
thing  that  angers  me  is  a  lie,  never  the  truth.  When  that 
fellow  in  the  "  Saturday"  talks  about  my  being  beaten 
by  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt — that  makes  me  sick. 
The  fool  !  Didn't  I  beat  Harcourt  when  Harcourt 
had  all  the  odds  in  his  favour  ?  He  in  the  Commons 
and  I  in  the  Lords,  and  yet  I  ousted  him  from  the 
leadership  and  made  myself  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
That  he'll  never  be — thank  God  !  He'll  be  like  Moses 
in  the  Wilderness  and  die  within  view  of  the  Promised 
Land!  .  .  . 

No,  I  had  a  worse  foe  than  Harcourt  ;  a  thousand 
Harcourts  would  never  have  frightened  me.  Like 
Randolph  Churchill  I  went  to  the  edge  of  the  world  and 
looked  over,  and  was  frozen  with  fear  of  what  I  saw.  Oh 
yes  :  I'll  admit  that  I  was  frightened  to  death.  The  only 
hope  was  to  forget  it  and  live  again  the  life  of  ordinary 
men.  Randolph  went  on  working  too  long  and  staggered 
from  horror  to  horror,  till  death  itself  was  a  deliver- 
ance.    I  pulled  up  in  time — I  hope,  in  time. 

That  ghastly  evening  at  the  club.  How  shall  I  forget 
it?  All  of  a  sudden  in  the  middle  of  my  speech 
memory  left  me,  and  I  stood  dumb  and  dumbfounded. 
I  didn't  know  who  I  was,  or  where  I  was,  or  what  I 
was  doing.  As  I  realized  the  weakness  of  man's  in- 
tellect, the  cold  perspiration  of  utter  fear  broke  from 
me,  and  I  shook  with  cold  as  in  a  palsy,  and  all  the 
while  I  saw  the  looks  of  wonder,  and  then  the  whisper- 
ing of  man  to  man  and  the  grins  of  vulgar  explanation  L 
The  horror  of  it.  The  martyrdom  !  And  then  the  spell 
broke  and  divine  memory  came  back,  and  all  was  right. 

But  I  shall  never  forget  the  horror  and  the  shock  I 
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Never !  I  had  seen  the  Arch-Fear,  and  my  heart  will 
never  again  beat  freely  as  it  used  to  do,  never. 

It  was  clear  enough  to  me,  then,  that  my  work  was 
done,  and  if  the  fools  that  judge  me,  knew  the  courage 
it  took  to  go  on  for  months,  without  making  a  sign, 
they  would  admit  that  at  all  events  I  was  not  a 
coward.    But,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter? 

I've  had  great  luck  in  life — great  luck.  With  all  his 
genius,  Randolph  was  only  Leader  of  the  House  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  I  was  Prime  Minister. 
Nothing  can  take  that  from  me — nothing  !  He  went 
on  the  Turf  and  lost  his  money  and  made  a  fiasco.  I 
won  the  Derby  and  everything  else  I  wanted  ;  he  trod 
the  via  dolorosa,  and  I — the  Primrose  path. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  drive  to  Nice  and  enjoy 
myself.     I  shall  dine  at  the  London  House,  and  hear 

the  witty  speech  of   and  and   ,  and  

will  talk,  and  we'll  discuss  "  Le  Jardin  Secret"  that 
Prevost  has  just  published,  with  its  strange  revelations 
of  a  woman's  soul  ;  and  then  home.  I'll  drive  along 
the  flower-scented  road,  through  the  olives  of  Beau- 
lieu,  and  at  Eze  I'll  watch  the  moonlight  playing  in  ivory 
spikes  upon  the  water,  just  as  rain  makes  muddy  spikes 
on  the  roads  in  Scotland.  I'll  enjoy  it  all.  Verily  it's  good 
after  winning  at  Cannae  to  live  in  Capua.  And  what 
does  the  check  at  Rome  matter  ?  My  motto  henceforth 
shall  be,  to  live  as  an  Epicurean,  and  die  like  a  Stoic. 
Well  done,  Falstaff  ;  lay  on,  bold  knight  !        F.  H. 

THE  OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  Parliamentary  Session  has  opened  quietly,  and 
the  forecasts  point  to  "  set  fair."  In  politics  this 
is  just  the  kind  of  situation  that  as  often  as  not  forms 
the  prelude  to  a  big  storm,  but  for  the  present  every- 
thing goes  steadily.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  so  entirely 
pleased  with  himself  and  with  all  the  wrorld,  now  that 
Lord  Rosebery  has  been  eliminated,  that  he  could  not  say 
a  bitter  or  unkind  thing  if  he  tried  ;  Irish  finance  has 
been  shelved,  Education  shows  no  signs  of  reviving  the 
storms  of  last  Session,  and  Mr.  John  Dillon  on  the 
Irish  Land  question  is  a  combination  guaranteed  to 
empty  the  House  on  the  shortest  notice.  Nobody  is  in 
fighting  humour,  and  if  Mr.  Balfour  has  the  sense  to 
"walk  delicately"  before  the  Commons  as  Agag  did 
before  the  Lord,  and  not  to  attempt  anything 
brilliant  or  heroic,  things  ought  to  go  smoothly  till 
Easter.  It  has  become  the  bad  custom  to  keep  up  the 
debate  on  the  Address  for  a  fortnight  or  so.  There  are 
enough  bores  in  the  House  to  see  to  that ;  but  the 
performance  has  ceased  to  have  any  political  sig- 
nificance. The  baiting  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  used  to  be 
the  main  attraction  at  this  stage,  but  in  a  House  in 
which  so  many  members  have  taken  rather  "sharp 
curves "  themselves  the  game  has  grown  tiresome. 
Mr.  Thomas  Bowles  had  some  good  fun  out  of  it  last 
year,  but  he  did  not  know  when  to  stop.  Mr.  Coghill 
and  Mr.  Maclean,  his  imitators  this  Session,  have  not, 
so  far,  succeeded  in  being  even  amusing. 

In  Foreign  Affairs  of  course  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Balfour  had  no  difficulty  in  parrying  the  half-hearted 
attacks  of  an  Opposition  that  has  not  even  the  ghost  of 
a  policy.  Lord  Kimberley,  the  new  Radical  leader 
in  the  Lords,  is  an  eminently  respectable  gentleman 
who  may  be  relied  upon  not  to  "  queer  "  any  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  arrangements;  but  nobody  in  either 
House  would  dream  of  looking  to  him  for  light  or 
leading.  As  for  Sir  William  himself,  he  must  have 
been  confirmed  in  his  belief  that  foreign  politics  are  not 
his  forte  by  Mr.  Balfour's  neat  retort  to  his  query  as  to 
the  liabilities  of  this  country  under  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention  that  they  are  "  precisely  what  they  were 
when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  in  office."  Both 
sides  have  for  twenty  years  past  made  a  mess  of  the 
Eastern  question,  and  no  amount  of  mere  party 
recrimination  on  the  subject  will  produce  the  slightest 
effect  at  home  or  abroad.  The  offensive  and  obtrusive 
championing  of  the  Sultan  undertaken  by  some  gentle- 
men at  the  expense  of  a  tourist-ticket  to  Constantinople 
and  back  is  as  silly  in  its  way  as  the  posing  and  pos- 
turing about  the  Armenians  indulged  in  by  the  various 
individuals  and  committees  that  make  their  living 
thereby.  Neither  England  nor  Europe  is  going  to  burn 
its  fingers  for  either  party,  and  if  the  ambassadors 


can  agree  on  any  scheme  that  will  secure  at  once  the 
good  government  of  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
peace  of  Europe  they  will  have  the  goodwill  of  all 
whose  opinion  is  worth  cultivating.  At  present,  un- 
fortunately, as  M.  Cambon  wittily  put  it,  they  have  only 
agreed  to  agree. 

At  home  perhaps  the  most  interesting  development 
of  the  situation  is  the  repudiation  by  all  schools  of 
politicians  of  the  "pooh-pooh"  school  of  criticism 
as  applied  to  the  Report  of  the  Financial  Relations  Com- 
mission. The  school  was  founded  by  the  "Times," 
and  for  a  while  it  talked  so  loud  that  in  provincial 
journals  it  was  regarded  as  speaking  for  the  Govern- 
ment. But  as  people  began  to  read  the  Report  and 
the  evidence  it  was  found  that  the  "Times"  was 
talking  nonsense,  and  that  some  other  attitude  would 
have  to  be  adopted.  So  the  first  day  of  the  Session 
saw  Mr.  Balfour  throw  over  his  ally,  admit  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  promise  an  occasion  for  a 
full-dress  debate  and  offer  a  further  Committee  or 
Commission  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  work  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Childers's  Commission.  This  in  itself 
would  have  been  significant  ;  but  still  more  significant 
was  the  carefully  studied  Viceregal  speech  delivered  by 
Lord  Cadogan  in  Belfast  on  Wednesday.  We  called 
attention  at  the  time  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  at  the  Cabinet  Council  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  and  suggested  that  the  result  might  be 
to  stir  up  the  intelligence  of  those  members  of  the 
Government  who  still  take  their  facts  or  their  policy 
from  Printing  House  Square.  Lord  Cadogan's  emphatic 
words  at  Belfast  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  we 
were  right.  He  said  "  he  had  heard  something  of 
the  agitation  which  had  been  going  on  in  Ireland 
on  this  enormously  important  question.  There  never 
had  been  a  movement  in  Ireland  in  which  there  had 
been  a  more  unanimous  feeling  amongst  all  parties  and 
sections  of  the  country  than  on  this  subject,  and  which 
had  been  discussed  by  more  sober  and  temperate 
arguments.  The  attitude  of  the  Irish  people  on 
this  question  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  it 
was  imperative  on  the  Government  at  all  events  to 
inquire  into  the  matter."  So  much  for  the  question 
which  the  "Times"  for  six  weeks  past  has  been 
declaring  to  be  too  ridiculous  for  serious  debate. 
As  for  the  other  suggestion,  that  the  Commission  was 
packed  and  the  Report  a  mere  Home  Rule  dodge,  this 
meets  with  even  less  respect  at  Lord  Cadogan's  hands. 
He  did  not  agree  that  the  "  able  men  and  distinguished 
financiers  "  who  composed  the  Commission  were  a 
'  "  packed  "  body.  The  assertion  that  the  Report  was 
Home  Rule  in  disguise  was  "a  bugbear  that  had  no 
foundation  in  fact."  "  It  was  not,"  he  concluded,  "a 
matter  of  party  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  Ireland."    Alas,  poor  "Times"  ! 

On  other  subjects  there  is  little  to  be  said. 
The  "fiery  crozier  "  has  gone  round,  but  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  allow  themselves  again  to  be  lured  into 
dangerous  courses  in  things  educational  to  please 
the  Bishops.  The  "intolerable  strain  "  on  Voluntary 
schools  will  be  relieved  and  all  the  rest  can  wait.  There 
is  a  belief  that  the  Government  have  not  quite  made  up 
their  mind  about  the  Workmen's  Accidents  Bill,  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  will  rally  to  the  scheme  of 
general  insurance  as  against  general  litigation.  The 
London  Water  Bill  will  come  on  again,  but  it  seems  to 
meet  rather  half-hearted  support.  However,  to  fall 
back  on  a  safe  phrase,  "  something  will  have  to  be 
done "  in  the  direction  of  giving  efficient  control  to 
some  public  representative  body.  The  Law  of  Evidence 
Amendment  Bill  is  an  old  friend  which  would  have 
been  passed  years  ago  if  Parliament  were  a  competent 
deliberative  assembly  ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  see  no  great 
reason  for  hoping  that  it  will  receive  the  Queen's 
signature  this  year,  since  nobody  seems  to  care  enough 
for  the  principle  to  force  it  through  the  Lower  House. 

BENIN. 

ANOTHER  little  war  is  teaching  the  British  tax- 
payer what  there  is  to  know  about  Benin.  It  is 
not  much.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  admirable 
Dapper  gave  his  contemporaries  a  glowing  account 
of  the  greatness  of  the  King  of  Benin,  of  his  capital 
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surrounded  by  a  high  wall  over  which  the  approach- 
ing- traveller  saw  many  towers  and  spires,  and  of  his 
army  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  including  numerous 
horsemen.  Nyendale,  the  Dutchman,  who  visited 
Benin  city  in  the  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
gives  details  of  the  place  which  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  accounts  of  more  recent  travellers  who 
could  find  no  trace  of  those  magnificent  streets 
"  prodigious  long  and  broad  "  of  which  the  Dutchman 
tells  us,  though  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
different  standards  which  a  couple  of  centuries  ago 
were  applied  in  such  matters.  In  quite  recent  times 
Europeans  have  occasionally  penetrated  to  the  Benin 
capital,  traders  for  the  most  part,  or  more  rarely 
officials  of  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  such  as  were 
the  victims  of  the  recent  massacre. 

But,  from  what  we  do  know  of  Benin  and  its  people, 
it  can  scarcely  be  described  as  a  desirable  place  of 
residence.  It  shares  with  the  other  countries  that  lie 
along  the  Guinea  Coast  a  bad  pre-eminence  in  the 
matter  of  climate,  only  disputed,  perhaps,  by  certain 
parts  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  And  on  the  Guinea 
Coast  a  couple  of  doggerel  lines  have  fixed  on  Benin  the 
stigma  of  being  worst  among  the  bad  : — 

"  The  Bight  of  Benin  !  the  Bight  of  Benin  ! 

From  which  few  come  out — though  many  go  in  !  " 
The  town  of  Benin,  or  Ado,  as  it  is  called  by  its  inha- 
bitants, lies  some  sixty  odd  miles  inland  from  the 
coast,  and  is  ordinarily  approached  from  the  sea  either 
by  the  Benin  river  or  by  the  Forcados  mouth  of  the 
Niger,  and  one  of  the  numerous  creeks  which  intersect 
the  Niger  delta  in  all  directions.  At  its  mouth  the 
Benin  river  is  about  two  miles  in  width  ;  but,  as  with 
all  the  rivers  on  this  coast,  a  bar  impedes  navigation, 
and  the  larger  steamers  have  to  enter  the  Forcados 
mouth  and  thread  their  way  through  the  tortuous 
creeks,  where  sharp  turns  every  few  hundred  yards 
make  navigation  extremely  difficult.  A  little  below 
Sapele,  where  there  is  now  a  Protectorate  post,  the 
river  narrows  down  to  about  thirty  yards  ;  but  at 
Sapele  itself,  where  there  is  good  anchorage,  it  is  con- 
siderably wider.  Mangrove  swamps  are  the  principal 
feature  of  the  scenery  for  some  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  at  Sapele,  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  sea,  the  forest  region  begins.  Up  to  this 
point  steamers  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water  can 
safely  come,  and  it  is  possible  to  take  steam  launches 
some  distance  up  the  two  branches — the  Jamieson  and 
the  Ethiope — into  which  the  river  now  divides.  Both 
these  rivers  flow  through  magnificent  tropical  scenery. 
Captain  H.  L.  Gallwey  in  1891  ascended  them  both. 
"As  we  follow  the  stream  up  the  northern  arm  (the 
Jamieson),  the  water  gets  clearer  and  clearer,"  he  re- 
ported, "being  covered  with  masses  of  lovely  white 
lilies;  the  banks  become  higher  and  higher,  and  are 
covered  with  exquisite  foliage.  You  see  here  and  there 
long  high  walls  of  beautiful  ferns  stretching  from  tree  to 
tree.  The  banks  on  each  side  are  covered  with  orchids, 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  of  every  kind.  The  air  is 
simply  alive  with  the  most  gorgeous  butterflies." 
The  forest  scenery  on  the  Ethiope  is  "even  more 
lovely."  At  some  distance  up  the  latter  stream 
Captain  Gallwey  came  to  the  great  Sobo  plains, 
beyond  which  no  white  man  has  ever  gone  towards  the 
interior.  They  stretch,  he  says,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  are  covered  with  long  grass  dotted  with 
clumps  of  trees — an  ideal  spot  for  big  game,  though 
none  was  seen.  These  pellucid  streams  are  the  main 
arteries  of  communication  through  the  forest  region. 
There  are  no  roads,  "the  only  substitutes  being  tracks 
through  the  forest,  on  which  you  have  to  walk  in  single 
file." 

In  the  forest  region  the  villages  are  placed  in  open 
clearings.  Benin  city  itself  is  situated  in  a  vast  clear- 
ing, protected  on  every  side  by  virgin  forests  pierced 
only  by  these  narrow  tracks.  There  are  several 
directions  from  which  the  city  may  be  approached,  but 
all  lie  through  dense  forest.  The  few  Europeans  who 
have  been  allowed  to  visit  Benin  have  mostly  done  so 
by  disembarking  at  Gwato,  somewhat  lower  down  the 
river  than  Sapele.  From  Gwato  to  Benin  city  is  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles.  It  is  probable  that 
the  expedition  which  Rear-Admiral  Rawson  is  to  com- 
mand will   go   as  far  up  the  river  as  Sapele  before 


beginning  its  land  journey;  but  by  no  route  can  the  forests 
be  avoided,  and  when  once  a  path  is  forced  through 
that  natural  barrier,  the  capture  of  Benin  city  is  not 
likely  to  give  the  expedition  much  trouble.  As  to  the 
means  of  defence  which  the  king  possesses  little  is 
really  known.  He  has  a  few  old  cannon  of  purely 
antiquarian  interest,  and  Captain  Gallwey  describes  his 
war  men  as  a  mere  rabble.  Certainly  he  has  no 
mounted  fighting  men.  There  is  not  a  horse  or  a 
beast  of  burden  in  the  whole  country,  so  far  as  it  is 
known — all  the  land  transport  being  done  by  human 
carriers.  In  the  north  there  may  be  districts  where 
horses  are  to  be  found,  but  the  limits  of  the  Benin 
kingdom  are  ill  defined,  and  no  doubt  vary  with  the 
ability  of  the  king  to  make  his  power  respected. 
African  monarchs  know  nothing  of  the  methods  of 
European  diplomacy,  but  at  one  time  it  seems  probable 
that  the  kings  of  Benin  extended  their  sway  as  far 
north  as  the  districts  to  the  south  of  Lokoja,  for 
raiding  which  the  Foulah  Emir  of  Nupe  is  about  to  be 
chastised  by  the  Royal  Niger  Company.  Benin  city 
itself  is  built  on  no  particular  plan,  so  far  as  any  of  its 
European  visitors  have  been  able  to  discover.  It  occupies 
a  large  area  of  ground,  the  King's  palace  being  situated 
about  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  residence  of  the  King 
is  a  huge  compound  containing  many  houses  and  court- 
yards, and  here  his  sable  Majesty  keeps  up  a  great  show 
of  savage  state.  According  to  one  report,  he  is  never 
allowed  to  leave  the  palace,  and  may  indeed  be  killed 
by  his  people  should  he  do  so.  According  to  another, 
he  is  allowed  once  a  year  to  perambulate  the  town,  when 
all  the  people  give  themselves  up  to  feasting  and 
general  rejoicing.  Personally  the  present  King  is 
described  as  a  negro  of  more  than  the  average  intelli- 
gence of  his  race,  but  his  power — absolute  in  theory — 
is  circumscribed  on  every  hand  by  what  Captain  Gallwey 
describes  as  "a  very  powerful  theocracy  of  fetish 
priests."  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Beninese  are 
of  such  a  character  that  the  average  European,  of  the  West 
at  least,  fails  quite  to  realize  them,  even  when  they  are 
described  to  him.  "  Human  sacrifices  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  the  rule  is  one  of  terror.  The  usual 
form  of  sacrifice  is  crucifixion."  There,  perhaps,  the 
matter  may  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  individual. 
Certain  it  is  that  at  the  end  of  our  "  so-called  nineteenth 
century  "  there  exists,  a  country  within  the  British  sphere 
of  influence  where  the  most  horrible  and  blood-stained 
superstition  rules  the  lives,  and  decrees  the  death,  of 
thousands  of  human  beings. 

That  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  endure  for 
ever  needs  no  demonstration.  But  the  massacre  of  a 
number  of  British  officials  and  traders  has  hastened  the 
inevitable.  We  do  not  yet  know  all  that  is  to  be  known 
of  the  "  peaceful  "  mission  which  Mr.  Phillips  and  his 
companions  were  engaged  on  when  they  met  their 
deaths.  Miss  Kingsley,  who  knows  her  West  Africa, 
scouts  the  idea  that  the  mission  went  unarmed  to  its 
fate,  and  is  inclined  to  ascribe  the  disaster  to  the 
failure  of  the  Houssa  escort  to  sustain  their  reputation 
for  courage  in  face  of  the  enemy.  The  latest  accounts 
of  the  massacre  appear  to  disprove  this  theory  and  to 
confirm  the  original  statement  that  the  mission  was 
really  unarmed,  though  as  yet  we  have  no  sort  of 
explanation  why  such  a  course  was  adopted.  Its 
adoption  is  all  the  more  inexplicable  because  the  one 
thing  that  is  abundantly  clear  is  that  the  King  of  Benin 
and  his  fetish  men  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  influence 
of  the  white  men.  However,  Benin  will  now  be  brought, 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  within  the  British 
sphere  of  influence,  and  when  the  heavy  hand  of  Ju  Ju 
and  the  fetish  priests  is  lifted  from  it  the  way  will  be 
open  for  improvement. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  soon  yet  to  discuss  the  future 
development  of  the  country.  Benin  is  administratively 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner 
for  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  although  there  is  no 
very  clearly  defined  boundary  between  the  Protectorate, 
the  British  colony  of  Lagos,  and  the  territories  of  the 
Royal  Niger  Company.  However,  it  is  of  no  great 
importance  under  which  of  the  three  British  adminis- 
trations the  country  is  to  be  developed.  What  is  much 
more  important  is  to  know  whether  it  is  worth  de- 
veloping at  all,  and  on  this  point  there  seems  no  room 
for  reasonable  doubt.     In  the  bad  old  days,  when 
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"West  African  trader"  was  synonymous  with  all  that 
is  vilest  in  man  as  a  trading  animal,  slaves  and  ivory 
were  the  main  articles  of  export  from  Benin,  as 
from  other  parts  of  the  Guinea  coast.  Now,  not 
only  are  there  no  slaves  exported,  but  there  is  very 
little  ivory  ;  for  the  King  of  Benin  claims  one  of  the 
tusks  of  every  elephant  slain  in  his  dominions, 
and  has  a  right  of  preemption  over  the  other  tusk.  If 
half  the  stories  told  as  to  the  King's  stores  of  ivory  are 
true,  Admiral  Rawson  should,  with  ordinary  good  luck, 
be  able  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  from  the 
king's  treasure  house  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
punitive  expedition.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  ex- 
port of  ivory  has  now  almost  ceased,  and  palm  oil  is 
the  principal  article  of  export.  There  would  also  be  a 
large  trade  in  palm  kernels  were  it  not  that  fetish 
doctors  have  made  the  trade  "  Ju  Ju  " — the  West  African 
equivalent  for  the  "  Tapu  "  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  of 
which  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  given  us  such 
a  graphic  account  in  his  South  Sea  sketches.  In  the 
forests  rubber  abounds,  not  perhaps  of  so  fine  a  quality 
as  the  Para  rubber,  but  with  a  recognized  commercial 
value  ;  and  in  addition  there  are  gum  copal,  gum 
arabic,  incense  gums,  mahogany,  hardwoods  and  fibres 
of  every  kind.  In  the  Abrakar-Sobo  country,  beyond 
the  forest  belt,  Captain  Galhvey  saw  many  well-kept 
farms,  chiefly  pepper  plantations,  and  not  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  results  that  must  follow  the  downfall  of 
the  Benin  tyranny  will  be  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  trade  between  the  coast  and  the 
interior  which  the  King  imposed,  as  the  spirit  or  the 
fetish  doctors  moved  him.  This  blocking  of  the  trade 
routes  has  always  been  the  standing  cause  of  quarrel 
between  the  European  administrations  on  the  coast 
and  the  petty  kings  whose  dominions  lie  just  outside 
the  district  under  direct  European  administration.  The 
absence  of  all  ways  of  communication,  except  the  rivers 
and  forest  paths,  enabled  the  King  of  Benin  to  control 
completely  the  trade  with  the  interior,  and  it  was 
to  attempt  to  induce  him  to  remove  some  of  the  restric- 
tions which  he  had  placed  on  trade  that  the  Mission 
which  ended  so  disastrously  was  approaching  his 
capital 

A  MODEL  PRIEST. 

THE  English  newspapers  are,  we  believe,  diligently 
studied  at  Yildiz  Kiosk.  Possibly  one  reason 
may  be  that  the  Turk  looks  to  the  Christian,  and 
particularly  to  the  English  Christian,  for  novel  forms  of 
atrocity  when  Oriental  invention  is  for  the  moment  at 
fault.  But  we  imagine  that  even  Abdul  Hamid  would 
hesitate  to  emulate  the  peculiarly  atrocious  brutality  of 
the  Rev.  John  Vallancey,  perpetual  curate  of  Rosliston, 
whose  appeal  against  a  decision  of  the  Justices  of 
Swadlincote,  Derbyshire,  was  promptly  dismissed  last 
Monday.  The  facts  have  already  been  made  public, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  that  several  years  ago 
a  Mrs.  Veal  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church- 
yard. An  ordinary  turf  mound  had  been  placed  above 
the  grave,  but  there  was  no  headstone,  and,  as  most 
people  know,  a  headstone  means  an  additional  fee  to 
the  incumbent.  So  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vallancey,  finding 
that  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Veal  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
to  the  grave,  first  threatened  to  prosecute  her  for 
trespass,  and  subsequently  brought  an  action  to  recover 
damages  because  she  had  trimmed  the  grass  above  her 
sister's  grave.  Defeated  in  this  noble  cause,  he  resolved 
on  the  more  drastic  measure  of  levelling  down  the 
mound  altogether.  The  work  of  demolition  was  per- 
formed with  a  pickaxe,  in  his  presence  and  that  of  the 
near  relatives  of  the  deceased,  the  sexton  enliven- 
ing the  proceedings  with  such  pleasantries  as  "I  will 

hack  up  every   bone,"  and  "Wait  a  minute  or 

two,  and  you  will  perhaps  be  able  to  see  her.  I'll 
show  her  to  you."  Pitiable  enough  must  have  been 
the  spectacle  of  the  aged  mother  of  the  dead  woman 
feebly  belabouring  the  sexton  with  her  umbrella,  while 
he  plied  his  pick  and  retaliated  with  his  hideous  jests, 
and  the  exponent  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  goodwill, 
a  stick  in  one  hand  and  a  revolver  in  the  other,  sup- 
plied this  sickening  object-lesson  in  modern  Christianity 
for  the  edification  of  his  gaping  parishioners.  At  length, 
when  the   brother  of  the  dead   woman   had  broken 


the  clergyman's  stick  and  the  latter  was  threatening 
to  shoot  him,  the  local  policeman  thought  it  about  time 
to  interfere.  Eventually  Mr.  Vallancey  was  summoned 
by  one  of  the  churchwardens  for  violent  and  indecent 
behaviour  in  the  churchyard,  and  was  fined  for  each 
offence  (it  is  not  clear  how  many)  jQi  and  costs,  or  in 
default  fourteen  days'  imprisonment,  and  in  dismissing 
the  appeal  against  this  decision  Mr.  Justice  Wright 
very  properly  remarked  that  it  was  "  impossible  to 
argue  such  a  case." 

The  legal  points  raised  in  support  of  the  appeal  were 
to  the  lay  mind  somewhat  startling.  It  was  seriously 
contended  (1)  that  an  incumbent  has  a  right  to  dese- 
crate any  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  his  parish,  and 
(2)  that,  being  a  clergyman,  he  is  not  amenable  to  the 
Act  for  dealing  with  persons  guilty  of  violent  and  in- 
decent behaviour  in  a  churchyard.  It  was  urged, 
moreover,  that,  if  a  clergyman  were  convicted  of  such 
conduct,  his  parishioners  might  be  deprived  of  his 
services — to  which  Mr.  Justice  Bruce  pertinently  added 
that  in  this  case  they  would  also  be  deprived  of  his 
stick  and  his  revolver.  Into  these  nice  points  of 
ecclesiastical  law  we  do  not  here  propose  to  enter. 
But  surely  it  is  a  pressing  question  for  Mr.  Vallancey's 
superiors  whether  he  is  precisely  the  man  who  -hould 
be  entrusted  with  a  cure  of  souls. 

LORD  ROBERTS,  LORD  SALISBURY,  AND 
RUSSIA.* 

THE  volumes  of  Lord  Roberts  have  been  dealt  with 
by  the  daily  papers  by  means  of  such  copious 
extract  that  even  those  who  have  not  at  once  obtained 
the  book  are  familiar  with  its  personal  passages.  As 
an  easy,  unaffected  record  of  adventure  from  the  pen 
of  a  great  soldier  who  is  also  a  kindly  man,  it  is, 
perhaps,  unrivalled,  and  all  classes  of  the  community 
will  linger  over  the  pages  which  record  the  story  of  the 
Mutiny  and  of  the  author's  early  life  in  India. 

The  narrative  is  above  all  remarkable  for  its  dignified 
simplicity.  Lord  Roberts  is  not,  like  Renan,  a  universal 
"  blesser,"  although  he  is  invariably  respectful  towards 
the  opinions  and  the  motives  of  those  from  whom  he 
differs.  But  when  he  has  to  record  rudeness,  cowardice, 
or  injustice,  he  does  so  in  a  tone  which  forms  a  perfect 
model  for  imitation  by  those  who  have  to  undertake 
the  difficult  task  of  autobiography.  When  he  briefly  tells 
the  offer  to  him  of  the  Adjutant-Generalcy  at  the  Horse 
Guards  in  succession  to  Lord  Wolseley,  he  does  so  with 
perfect  taste  and  temper,  but  at  the  same  time  allows 
the  reader  to  see  what  were  his  natural  feelings  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by  the  Government  of 
the  day.  He  records  how  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  wrote  to  him  saying  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  that  he  should  retain  the 
position  of  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  usual  term  of  office  ;  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  War  Office  desired  that  he  should  suc- 
ceed Lord  Wolseley  in  "  whatever  position  Lord 
Wolseley's  successor  would  fill,  should  the  Report  of 
Lord  Hartington's  Commission  cause  a  change  to  be 
made  in  the  Staff  at  the  Horse  Guards."  Lord  Roberts 
merely  says  that  he  was  pleased,  though  surprised,  and 
that  he  accepted ;  but  was  still  more  surprised  five 
months  later  when  he  was  informed  that  the  Cabinet 
had  found  it  impossible  to  choose  a  successor  for  him, 
and  that  he  must  retain  the  command  in  India  for  two 
more  years — "  forfeiting  my  chance  of  employment  in 
England."  Lord  Roberts  ends  by  saying  that  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  obey,  but  "  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  "  that  he  was  "  disappointed."  The  talents 
of  organization  which  Lord  Roberts  had  displayed  during 
his  command  in  India  made  it  a  disappointment  also  to 
the  public  that  it  was  not  found  feasible  to  obtain  his 
services  at  the  Horse  Guards  ;  but  if  this  was  to  be 
declared  impossible  in  May  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  letter 
of  the  previous  December  ought  certainly  not  to  have 
been  written. 

The  portion  of  Lord  Roberts's  volumes  which  is 
most  interesting  to  the  politician  is  that  which  begins 
with  the  spring  of  1885,  when  our  relations  with  the 

*  "  Forty-one  Years  in  India."  By  Field-Marshal  Lord 
Roberts  of  Kandahar,  V.C.,  &c.    2  vols.    London  :  Bentley. 
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French  became  "  strained  in  consequence  of  their  inter- 
ference with  Upper  Burma  and  our  occupation  of 
Egypt ;  while  Russia's  activity  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Oxus  necessitated  us  looking  after  our  interests  in 
Afghanistan."  It  has  always  been  remarked  that, 
after  many  private  conferences  with  Lord  Dufferin,  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  at  the  Rawul  Pindi  durbar  in  April 
1885,  rising  from  his  seat  between  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  stated;  apparently  with  the  assent 
of  the  Viceroy,  that  "the  British  Government  has 
declared  that  it  will  assist  me  in  repelling  any 
foreign  enemy."  Lord  Roberts  dots  the  "  i's  "  by 
distinctly  stating  that  "Lord  Ripon's  promise  that 
England  would  defend  his  kingdom  against  foreign 
aggression"  was  "ratified  by  Lord  Dufferin." 

It  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Lord  Roberts  to  declare 
that  "a  change  of  Government  took  place  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  war."  Some  time  before  the  change  of 
government  in  the  summer  of  1885  it  had  become  clear 
that  Russia  did  not  intend  to  insist  on  the  occupation  of 
a  frontier  south  of  that  which  she  actually  occupies  at 
the  present  moment ;  and  although  a  few  days  before  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
followed  the  Penjdeh  incident  war  had  been  supposed  in 
this  country  to  be  inevitable,  it  became  known  that 
Russia  had  only  been  engaged  in  the  familiar  process  of 
"  trying  it  on,"  and  had  not  made  preparation  for  war 
itself.  In  1891  Lord  Roberts  records  how  our  Hunza- 
Naga  campaign  "was  brought  about  by  Russia's  in- 
trigues with  the  rulers  of  the  petty  States  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Kashmir,"  and  how  two  British 
officers  were  "  forced  by  Russian  soldiers  to  leave  what 
the  leader  of  the  party  called  '  newly-acquired  Russian 
territory  ' — territory  to  which  Russia  had  not  the  shadow 
of  a  claim.  .  .  .  Colonel  Yanoff  crossed  the  Hindu 
Kush  with  his  Cossacks  .  .  .  and,  after  reconnoitring 
the  country  on  the  borders  of  Kashmir,  recrossed  the 
range  by  the  Baroghil  Pass.  .  .  .  This  was  a  distinct 
breach  of  the  promises  made  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  an  infringement  of  the  boundary  line  as 
agreed  to  between  England  and  Russia."  This,  it  must 
be  noted,  was  an  aggression  by  Russia  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace. 

Lord  Roberts  states,  near  the  conclusion  of  his  work, 
with  regard  to  Afghanistan,  "  that  we  are  no  nearer 
the  completion  of  our  plans  for  "its  "defence  .  .  .  . 
than  we  were  four  years  ago,"  and  he  adds  that  he 
believes  that  during  the  Durand  mission  the  details  of 
the  defence  of  Afghanistan  were  not  discussed. 

One  of  the  gravest  questions  which  confronts  the 
British  statesman  is  that  of  this  defence  of  Afghanistan. 
We  are  undoubtedly  committed  by  very  definite  en- 
gagements to  the  present  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  to 
defend  his  kingdom  against  Russian  attack.  It  is 
probable  that  no  such  attack  will  be  made  during  the 
present  Ameer's  life.  But  the  policy  which  led  to  these 
promises  being  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
was  not  a  pro-Afghan — it  was  a  British  policy.  The 
promises  were  not  given  out  of  friendship  to  the 
Ameer,  but  out  of  regard  to  the  interests  or  the  neces- 
sities of  British  India.  If  that  violation  of  the  en- 
gagements of  Russia  towards  us  should  take  place, 
which  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Roberts  contemplates 
as  possible,  and  which  a  speech  of  Lord  Dufferin's 
also  shows  that  he  too,  as  the  Viceroy  who  was  mainly 
concerned,  apprehends,  is  Afghanistan  to  be|  defended 
as  the  bulwark  of  India,  or  is  some  fresh  arrangement 
to  be  come  to  and  some  different  system  of  defence  of 
India  to  be  established?  The  experience  of  the  last 
days  of  the  recent  war  between  China  and  Japan  has 
shown  the  Russians  that  they  are  still  vulnerable  on  the 
Pacific  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  with  the  completion 
of  the  Russian  railways  in  Siberia,  that  vulnerability 
will  gradually  disappear,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
after  that  time,  any  Power  which,  by  Russian  aggression, 
may  be  driven  into  war  with  Russia  will  be  able  to 
impose  peace  on  Russia,  even  though  the  war 
itself  may  have  been  carried  on  without  disaster 
or  with  a  fair  measure  of  general  success.  The  de- 
fence of  India  in  Afghanistan  itself  is  difficult;  and  the 
measures  taken  toward  that  end  would  probably  lead 
to  a  virtual  partition  of  Afghanistan,  even  though  that 
partition  were  not  desired  •  by  ourselves.  Any  Russian 
advance  would  doubtless  be  met  by  a  completion  of  our 


military  railways  to  Kandahar  or  towards  the  Helmund, 
and  southern  Afghanistan  would  pass  under  our  con- 
trol if  Herat  or  Afghan-Turkestan  were  invaded  by 
the  Russian  arms.  There  would,  however,  follow  a 
contiguity  with  the  enormous  land  armies  of  a  possible 
enemy  which  would  impose  on  India  and  on  the  United 
Kingdom  a  military  strain  of  a  character  which  the 
Empire  has  never  yet  experienced,  and  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  see  how  this  strain  can  eventually  be  avoided. 

In  the  Address  debate  this  week  Lord  Salisbury  con- 
tended that  the  policy  of  the  Crimean  War,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  still  defends,  was  a  mistake  which  led  inevit- 
ably to  the  fresh  mistakes  of  the  policy  of  1878 — that  if 
the  partition  of  Turkey  were  again  to  be  proposed  by 
Russia  to  this  country  as  it  was  proposed  before  the 
Crimean  War,  it  would  be  joyfully  or  gratefully  ac- 
cepted ;  and  it  is  obvious  from  this  speech,  from  Mr. 
Balfour's  speech  as  to  the  acquisition  by  Russia  of  an 
open  port  upon  the  Pacific,  and  from  other  signs,  that 
the  Conservative  party  is  now  ask^d  to  entirely  reverse 
that  which  has  been  its  policy  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  present  generation,  and  to  enter  upon  a  policy  of 
close  friendship,  if  not  of  actual  alliance,  with  the 
Russian  Empire.  I  am  an  opponent  of  the  Jingo  policy 
of  1878,  and  also  of  the  policy  of  alliance  with  Germany 
which  seemed  to  be  that  of  Lord  Salisbury  even  after 
his  not  very  musty  speech  on  the  "good  tidings  of 
great  joy."  But  I  hesitate  to  follow  him  in  his  sudden 
evolution,  as  he  seems  to  me  to  have  jumped  too  far  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  would  lead  me  beyond  my 
present  subject  were  I  to  discuss  the  enormous  dangers 
to  this  country  which  the  partition  of  Turkey  seems  to 
me  to  involve.  We  have  hitherto  been  able  to  avoid 
land  frontiers  of  importance,  and  in  the  case  of  Canada, 
where  we  have  such  a  frontier  with  a  Power  which  in 
the  long  run  will  be  stronger  on  the  frontier  than  we 
can  be  against  her,  Lord  Salisbury  has  done  his  best 
by  an  Arbitration  Treaty,  and  by  a  surrender  of  the 
doctrines  hostile  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  were 
maintained  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville,  to 
make  war  impossible.  Can  we  similarly  put  an  end 
to  all  our  difficulties  with  Russia,  actual  and 
prospective,  and  ensure  that  the  existence  of 
a  common  frontier  between  ourselves  and  Russia 
in  Asia  will  be  free  from  any  danger  to  this  country  ? 
To  increase  jour  land  frontiers  by  a  division  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  in  which  Austria,  France,  and  other 
Powers  must  take  part  (for  it  is  obvious  that  the  pro- 
posal could  not,  as  in  1853,  be  confined  to  Russia, 
Austria,  and  ourselves),  exposes  us  to  greatly  augmented 
dangers.  To  begin  with,  such  a  new  Congress  of 
Vienna  must  result  in  one  of  those  general  wars  in 
which  the  other  Congress  at  Vienna  would  have  even- 
tuated had  not  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  put 
an  end  to  the  dissensions  of  the  Allies.  Greece  and 
Bulgaria  would  fly  at  one  another's  throats,  and 
neither  the  powerful  little  military  State  of  Roumania 
nor  the  flourishing  kingdom  of  Hungary  would 
allow  their  national  aspirations  to  be  extinguished  with- 
out fighting  to  their  last  man.  Yet  these  aspirations 
are  hostile  to  those  of  Russia.  The  historical  preten- 
sions of  France  to  Syria  would  be  asserted,  and,  even 
supposing  that  by  a  miracle  war  were  localized  and 
Armageddon  avoided,  we  should  find  ourselves  with 
land  frontiers  on  the  Persian  Gulf  which  would  involve 
us  in  military  preparations  for  future  land  war  on  a 
scale  of  those  of  the  Continental  nations.  It  is  Lord 
Salisbury  who  has  raised  this  question,  and  the  work 
before  us  only  discusses  the  more  limited  considera- 
tion of  the  future  of  Afghanistan  and  of  the  land 
defence  of  India,  but  even  this  is  grave  enough  to 
make  the  peaceful  Englishman  lie  awake  at  nights, 
and  the  British  and  the  Indian  taxpayer  groan. 

Those  who,  like  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
appear  to  think  that  all  possible  differences  with  Russia 
can  be  composed,  and  that  it  can  be  safe  for  the  British 
Empire,  with  the  small  forces  that  India  can  afford,  to 
lie  side  by  side  with  a  Power  already  possessing  a 
peace  army  of  a  million  men,  must  be  prepared  to 
look  forward  to  the  gradual  extinction  under  a  Pro- 
tective system  of  our  China  trade.  They  must  be 
prepared  to  look  forward  to  the  eventual  fortification 
of  the  strongest  position  in  the  world — that  of  the 
Dardanelles — with  a  Russian  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of 
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Marmora  behind  it,  forming  one  vast  naval  arsenal,  to 
the  dominance  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic,  and  to  the 
consolidation  of  a  military  Power  which  in  the  North 
Pacific,  in  Persia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  other  countries 
where  we  have  an  enormous  trade,  has  national  in- 
terests which  appear  likely  to  bring  about  conflict 
with  us  from  time  to  time.  If  we  are  prepared  for  the 
inevitable  consequence  in  the  gradual  shrinkage  of  our 
trade,  and  if  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  look  for- 
ward to  an  era  in  which  Russia  and  the  United  States 
will  be  the  only  really  Great  Powers  of  the  world, 
while  we  are  content  with  a  humbler  place  in  the 
second  rank,  there  may  be  something  to  be  said  for 
helping  on  this  fate.  But  it  must  be  doubtful  whether 
a  Power  which  is  prepared  to  make  all  these  conces- 
sions can  retain  India,  and  occupy  a  sufficient  place  in 
the  world  to  make  the  great  English-speaking  Colonies 
be  content  to  continue  to  remain  beneath  her  sway. 

These  large  questions  are  suggested  by  Lord 
Roberts's  remarks  upon  the  inadequacy  of  the  thought 
which  has  at  present  been  bestowed  by  our  statesmen 
upon  the  problem  of  the  defence  of  India  in  Afghanistan. 
There  are  some  subsidiary  points  connected  with  that 
defence  in  which  Lord  Roberts  does  not,  perhaps,  seem 
to  be  altogether  consistent  with  himself.  He  justly 
claims  credit  for  having  converted  the  native  army 
of  India  from  a  paper  army  into  an  effective  fighting 
force  by  enlisting  only  men  who  can  be  counted 
upon  in  war  against  a  European  Power,  and  dis- 
pensing with  the  services  of  the  feebler  races.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  now  concurs  in  the  views  of 
Lord  Lytton,  which  were  originally  adopted  against 
doubts  on  his  part  as  to  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  a 
high  state  of  efficiency  among  the  troops  of  the  inde- 
pendent States,  and  which  led  to  a  scheme  for  creating 
Imperial-service  troops.  Those  views  to  me  appear  to 
be  of  the  greatest  danger.  When  the  last  increase  of 
the  British  army  in  India  took  place,  and  when  the 
arrangements  for  mobilization  on  the  frontier  were  con- 
sidered, a  certain  scale  was  laid  down  as  that  which 
gave  us  the  necessary  strength  of  British  as  compared 
with  native  troops.  Roughly  speaking,  one-third  of 
the  army  in  the  field,  it  was  thought,  must  be  British, 
and  there  must  be  a  power  of  pouring  into  India  British 
troops,  which  need  not  be  of  the  highest  efficiency,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  great  towns  in  time  of  war  in 
case  of  troublecaused  by  adverse  rumour.  Lord  Roberts 
admits  that  the  under-officering  by  white  officers  of  our 
native  army  is  a  point  which  gives  him  much  anxiety, 
and  in  which  his  recommendations  have  not  been  fully 
carried  out,  and  this  fact  of  course — for  reasons  which 
he  states  at  length — increases  the  danger  of  the  situa- 
tion. Now,  when  native  rulers  offered  money  towards 
Indian  defence,  their  money,  which  would  have  been 
useful,  was  declined,  and  Imperial-service  troops  were 
created  instead.  The  transport  trains  which  have  been 
organized  in  Gwalior  and  Jeypore  are  all  to  the  good  ; 
but  the  troops  which  have  been  raised  in  some  of  the 
States  form  highly  efficient  forces  which  in  the  event  of 
a  check  upon  the  frontier  could  not  be  thoroughly 
counted  upon  not  to  turn  against  ourselves.  Lord 
Roberts  mentions  one  case  of  not  unnatural 
treachery  by  a  regiment  which  nearly  wrecked  his 
plans  in  one  of  our  Afghan  wars,  and  no  one  can 
deny  the  real  risk  which  exists  upon  this  head.  The 
War  Office  have  never  been  willing  to  arrange  for  India 
having  a  sufficient  proportion  of  British  officers,  and 
the  new  troops  are,  in  cases  named  by  Lord  Roberts, 
insufficiently  supplied  with  those  white  officers  their 
personal  devotion  to  whom  in  many  cases  may  be 
counted  upon  to  keep  them  faithful.  I  have  always 
thought  that  nothing  can  justify  the  permission  given 
to  the  feudatory  States  to  keep  up  enormous  armies  of 
rabble  whose  very  existence  is  a  menace  to  us  in  the 
event  of  war  ;  and  the  offers  of  their  chiefs  should 
surely  have  been  taken  as  a  base  for  cutting  down  their 
forces  to  more  moderate  figures,  while  accepting  gifts 
of  money — a  policy  which,  if  it  had  been  accompanied 
by  full  concession  of  all  their  natural  desire  for  self- 
government  in  all  matters  consistent  with  our  general 
military  authority,  would  have  strengthened  our  Empire 
by  the  gradual  substitution  for  so  many  Hyderabads  of 
so  many  prosperous  and  admirable  States  like  Mysore. 

Charles  W.  Dilke. 


HOMO  &  CO. 

TN  the  unsophisticated  mind  the  problem  of  organic 
J-  individuality  does  not  arise.  Men,  horses,  sea- 
anemones,  oaks,  ferns,  lichens,  obviously  exist  as  indi- 
viduals, sometimes  for  convenience  cohering  into  colonies 
or  communities,  but  retaining  the  dignities  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  individual  existence.  A  deeper  probing 
of  the  living  world  raises  uncomfortable  questions,  such 
as  that  many  living  bodies  posing  as  simple  individuals 
may  be,  in  reality,  firms  or  companies  composed  of 
different  creatures,  sometimes  even  of  animals  and 
plants.  An  extreme  but  well-known  case  is  that  of  the 
lichens,  the  brown  and  golden,  green  and  purple  patches 
that  encrust  stones  and  wood.  From  time  immemorial 
these  have  been  regarded  as  simple  plants,  and  they 
have  been  classified  in  species  and  genera,  families  and 
tribes,  none  doubting  their  integrity.  But  some  years 
ago  Schwendener  showed  that  lichens  were  two  different 
kinds  of  plants — algae  and  fungi  — bound  together  in 
intimate  union.  The  algal  part  of  the  compound,  by 
virtue  of  the  green  colouring  matter  it  contained,  was 
able  to  build  up  food  from  water  and  the  simple 
gases  of  the  air  and  mineral  matter  dissolved  from  the 
rock  by  the  fungus.  The  fungus,  like  all  its  allies, 
requiring  animal  or  vegetable  matter  as  food,  would 
have  been  unable  to  live  on  naked  rock  exposed  only 
to  light  and  air  ;  but  getting  food  from  its  partner  it  pro- 
vided shelter  in  its  meshes  and  mineral  salts  useless 
except  to  a  green  plant.  In  due  season  the  lichen 
produces  a  fine  dust  of  reproductive  spores  ;  but 
Schwendener  showed  that  these  represented  only  the 
fungal  element  of  the  compound.  Sowed  on  a  soil  from 
which  algae  had  been  carefully  excluded  they  gave  rise 
not  to  lichens,  but  to  simple  fungi.  To  produce  the 
compound  it  was  necessary  to  sow  the  spores  where 
algae  were  already  present.  By  combining  different 
fungi  and  algae  he  was  able  to  produce  a  large  number 
of  the  common  lichens  ;  and  no  specialist  doubts  that 
all  existing  lichens  are  similar  natural  monsters.  In 
the  natural  world  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  combination.  The  alga?  in  question  are  the  com- 
monest plants  everywhere  on  land,  in  water,  and  even 
powdering  the|surface  of  Arctic  snows  ;  their  light  bodies 
are  blown  about  by  every  puff  of  wind  and  reach 
every  exposed  cranny  in  the  rocks.  The  spores  of 
the  fungi  are  produced  in  incredible  quantity  ;  they  are 
difficult  to  destroy  and  are  carried  hither  and  thither 
by  air  and  water,  until,  meeting  their  prospective 
partners,  they  settle  down  to  form  this  strange  union. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  unions  of  a  similar  if  less 
striking  character  abound.  Best  known  is  the  case  of 
the  little  fresh-water  hydra,  a  simple  polyp  that  abounds 
in  our  streams  and  lakes.  One  common  variety  is 
bright  green,  and  under  the  microscope  the  colour  is 
seen  to  be  due  to  innumerable  little  dots  crowded  in  the 
cells  lining  the  stomach  of  the  transparent  creature.  It 
is  difficult  to  regard  the  dots  as  anything  but  green 
algae  similar  to  the  algag  found  in  lichens.  These  get 
shelter  in  the  tissues  of  the  hydra,  and  in  payment 
for  their  lodgings  provide  their  host  with  the  oxygen 
needed  by  all  living  animals.  In  muddy  streams  and 
ditches,  where  decaying  matter  is  abundant,  oxygen  is 
a  precious  commodity  ;  but  carbonic  acid,  fatal  to 
animals,  is  abundant,  and  algae  have  the  power  of 
breaking  up  carbonic  acid  and  setting  free  the  oxygen 
combined  in  it.  Another  dweller  in  foul  waters,  a  little, 
flat,  leaf-shaped  worm  which  feeds  on  decaying 
carcases,  is  similarly  provided  with  a  colony  of  algae. 
One  must  suppose  that  the  firms  of  Hydra  &  Co. 
or  Turbellarian  &  Co.  are  able  to  conduct  the  great 
business  of  life  under  circumstances  in  which  the  single 
partners  would  fail  to  make  both  ends  meet.  The 
question  is  not  fully  answered,  but  it  is  probable  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  lichens,  the  reproductive  cells  of  the 
hydra  or  turbellarian  contain  no  algae.  The  young 
creature  as  it  comes  to  maturity  must  assume  some  of 
the  omnipresent  algae  into  partnership,  or  must  make 
shift  to  wander  into  a  region  where  there  is  less  com- 
petition for  oxygen. 

Consideration  of  the  crown  of  the  animal  kingdom 
makes  it  seem  possible  that  man  himself,  the  indivi- 
dual of  individuals,  may  be  but  a  company  with  a  host 
of  partners.    The  partners,  if  we  may  regard  them  as 
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such,  are  of  the  meanest  scale  in  life — the  lowly  fungi 
known  as  bacteria.  All  through  life  the  whole  body  of 
man  is  subjected  to  a  constant  bombardment  of 
microbes.  The  food  we  eat,  the  lips  we  kiss,  the  air 
we  breathe,  the  soil  we  walk  upon  swarm  with  innume- 
rable varieties.  Many  of  these  are  neutral,  many  are 
harmful,  and  the  cells  of  the  body  have  to  exert  the 
utmost  vigilance  to  exclude  them,  or  to  destroy 
intruders  as  they  enter.  The  means  of  exclusion  and 
destruction  are  so  perfect  that  in  a  healthy  man  all 
the  closed  cavities  of  the  body  are  absolutely  free 
from  bacteria.  The  blood-vessels,  the  brain,  the  body- 
cavity  harbour  none,  the  work  of  destruction  being 
performed  by  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  The 
open  cavities,  such  as  the  lungs  and  the  intestinal 
tract,  are  in  another  case.  An  upward  stream  of  mucus 
coming  from  the  lungs  to  be  discharged  by  the  nose 
keeps  the  lungs  of  a  healthy  man  tolerably  free,  while 
the  acid  juices  of  the  stomach  are  fatal  to  the  most 
unwelcome  intruders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  region 
of  the  alimentary  canal  immediately  below  the  stomach, 
where  a  great  part  of  digestion  and  the  greater  part  of 
absorption  are  accomplished,  is  thronged  with  bacteria. 
In  ordinary  circumstances  these  are  neither  neutral  nor 
harmful,  but  are  most  efficient  agents  in  preparing  the 
food  for  its  passage  through  the  walls  of  the  intestines 
into  the  blood-vessels.  They  have  been  found  present 
in  every  case  examined,  and  their  importance  in  setting 
up  necessary  chemical  changes  in  food  is  so  great  that 
many  have  doubted  whether  or  no  their  presence  must 
be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  healthy  man.  If  their 
presence  be  necessary,  there  is  an  end  of  the  absolute 
individuality  of  man  ;  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound, a  company  of  animal  and  plants,  a  joint-stock 
firm  with  one  large  shareholder  and  numberless  small 
ones. 

At  birth  man  has  no  bacteria  in  the  interior  of  his 
body,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  he  takes  the  neces- 
sary small  allies  into  partnership  during  early  childhood. 
A  conclusive  experiment  to  determine  the  reality  of 
man's  simple  or  compound  nature  could  be  made  only 
by  rearing  a  child  from  its  birth  under  conditions  in 
which  the  entrance  of  bacteria  would  be  impossible. 
Probably  the  conditions  would  be  so  strenuous  that  the 
child  would  not  survive,  and  one  scarcely  would  justify 
the  risk  for  the  solution  of  what,  after  all,  is  a  piece  of 
casuistry.  Recently,  however,  two  German  investigators 
have  declared  that  they  reared  successfully  a  guinea-pig 
under  the  strictest  precautions  to  exclude  bacteria.  A 
battle  of  eight  days  against  the  omnipresent  microbe 
wore  them  out,  but  they  declare  that  victory  was  with 
them,  for  the  most  careful  investigation  of  the  eight 
days'  old  guinea-pig  gave  no  indication  that  microbes 
had  entered  it.  And  so  the  upholder  of  the  integrity 
of  man  when  confronted  with  the  proposition  that  every 
man  is  a  mere  firm,  a  Homo  &  Co.,  may  retort  that  at 
least  an  eight  days'  old  guinea-pig  may  be  a  healthy 
and  unsophisticated  individual. 

CONCERTS  AND  OPERA. 

A  LTHOUGH  Mr.  Frederic  Lamond  has  not  been  in 
England  for  many  years  and  in  the  interval  has 
considerably  changed  his  style  of  playing,  it  might  seem 
easy  enough  to  place  him;  for  pianists  "may  be  roughly, 
absurdly  and  conveniently  classified  as  those  who  can 
play  the  piano  and  those  who  cannot.  But  when  one 
has  set  Mr.  Lamond  amongst  those  who  can  play,  the 
real  difficulty  begins  ;  for  those  who  can  play  the  piano 
may  again  be  divided  into  those  who  play  it  badly  and 
those  who  play  it  well ;  and  it  is  the  whole  business  of 
criticism,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  pianists  now 
before  the  public,  to  classify  in  some  intelligent  and 
consistent  fashion  those  who  play  it  well.  I  write  the 
words  with  trembling,  but  after  a  certain  amount 
of  consideration.  Some  day  a  new  species  of 
pianist  may  arise  to  defy  'and  baffle  the  critics 
and  drive  the  present  modes  of  classification  out  of 
date,  as  Liszt  defied  and  baffled  the  critics  of  his  early 
time  and  drove  out  of  date  their  favourite  modes  of 
classification  ;  but  there  is  not  to-day  a  single  pianist 
whose  manner  of  playing  a  Beethoven  sonata  or  a  fire- 
work cannot  be  traced  to  its  origin  with  one  or  another 
of  the  giants  of  the  past  generation  ;  and  all  the  critic 


can  do  is  to  recognize  certain  old  features  and  classify 
accordingly  :  he  never  has  to  recognize  anything  new. 
Yet  when  one  tries  to  fix  Mr.  Lamond  in  a  certain  group 
of  players,  and  to  give  him  a  certain  place  in  that  group, 
the  task  is  found  not  to  be  by  any  means  an  easy  one.  In 
the  old  days  to  criticize  a  pianist  was  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world.    He  or  she  (but  generally  he)  was  trained 
in  one  school  and  frequently  received  his  entire  training 
from  one  master  ;  and  quite  probably  he  hardly  heard 
a  specimen  of  a  different   style  of  playing  until  his 
education  and  he  were  finished,  and  his  own  style  was 
formed,  and  he  went  out  into  the  great  world  to  earn 
a  livelihood  by  his  art.     Haydn  was  apprenticed  to 
Porpora,  Hummel  to  Mozart,  Field  to  Clementi  ;  and 
only  the  boldest  spirits  ventured  far  afield  in  search  of 
a  wider  experience  than  they  could  get  in  one  of  the 
narrow  artistic  cliques  of  the  end  of  last  century  or 
the  beginning  of  this.     So  when  your  old-world  critic 
had  remarked  that  Herr  X.  belonged  to  this  school, 
Madame  Y.  to  that,  M.  Z.  to  the  other,  the  old-world 
dilettante  felt  that  nearly  everything  had  been  said  :  he 
allowed  for  the  personal  equation  and  had  a  pretty  accu- 
rate notion  of  the  style  of  playing  affected  by  Herr  X.  or 
Madame  Y.  or  M.  Z.,  just  as  when  I  say  that  a  dog  of 
my  acquaintance,  Little  Eyolf,  is  a  Yorkshire  terrier, 
and  an  appalling  looking  animal  at  that,  you,  ingenious 
reader,  easily  form  a  fairly  just  idea  of  Little  Eyolf's 
special  style  of  ugliness.    That  is  all  changed  now,  not 
by  Liszt  or  Paganini,  Wagner  or  Berlioz,  but  by  that 
noisome  nuisance  the  locomotive.    Europe  is  explored  ; 
its  remotest  deserts  are  accessible  ;  players  quest  hither 
and  thither  in  search  of  gold ;   wherever  pupils  and 
money  can  be  had,  there  teachers  of  many  different 
schools  congregate  together,  so  that  one  particular 
school  can  scarcely  monopolize  any  town  or  locality  ; 
budding  pianists  hear  masters  of  all  manner  of  schools 
of    playing  ;    and    only   a   musician   of  astounding 
personal  force,  like  Liszt,  can  keep  a  pupil  to  him- 
self for  many  years  and  prevent  him  learning  what 
may  be  learned  from  another  teacher.     And  since 
the  pressure  of  competition  compels  every  pianist  to 
equip  himself  as  fully  as  possible,  the  modern  student 
takes  something  from  every  teacher  and  from  every 
pianist  he  hears,  with  the  ultimate  result  that  it  is 
highly  difficult  to  criticize,  to  classify  him,  not  so  often 
because  he  has  no  style  as  because  his  styles  are 
too  man}-.    Every  pianist  knows,  every  pianist  does, 
everything.     The  pianist  of  the  olden   time  might 
be   compared   to  a   man  who   went   about   with  a 
pocketful  of  gold  or  silver  or  of  copper  money,  as 
the  case  might  be ;  whereas  his   modern  successor 
brings  out  handfuls  of  a  preposterously  mixed  coin- 
age.   Mr.  Lamond  is  the  most  extraordinary  example 
of  this  known  to  me.    To  begin  with,  he  has  much  the 
finest  and  completest  natural  musical  endowment  of  all 
the  pianists  now  before  the  public  :  he  has  flexible 
fingers,  strong  and  flexible  wrists,  the  physical  strength 
and  endurance  of  a  bull,  a  powerful  and  subtle  brain, 
an  emotional  temperament  and — though  in  this  respect 
he  is  weakest — a  sense  of  beauty.    But  he  has  studied 
closely  the  playing  of  the  great  masters  and  imitates 
it  ;  he  has  been  influenced,  being  young,  by  the  little 
masters  of  to-day  ;  and  he  has  not  yet  assimilated  all 
he  has  taken.   Paderewski's  or  Rosenthal's  or  D'Albert's 
style  is  as  complex  as  Mr.  Lamond's  ;  but  all  three 
have  so  well  digested  or  disguised  their  borrowings 
that  only  keen  analysis  reveals  them  ;  whereas  when 
Mr.  Lamond  plays  one  hears  distinctly,  unmistakably, 
now  Liszt,  now  Rubinstein,  now  Billow,  now  and  again 
even  something  of  Paderewski  or  Rosenthal,  besides  a 
good  deal  that  came  originally  from  that  wonderful 
monkey  of  genius,  Tausig.     His  playing  most  closely 
resembles  Bulow's,  which  is  a  pity,  for  it  might  easily  re- 
semble the  playing  of  a  much  greater  master,  Rubinstein. 
Biilow,  fine  musician  though  he  was,  was  the  worst 
model  possible  for  a  young  man  of  Mr.  Lamond's 
peculiar  gifts.    His  influence  was  bound  to  encourage 
what  was  already  too  strong,  the  tendency  to  intellec- 
tualize,  to  use  the  brain  instead  of  the  heart,  and  to 
repress  what  was  weak,  the  sense  of  sheer  beauty. 
When  I  say  Mr.  Lamond  uses  his  brain  too  much  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  lacks  emotional  power.    On  the  con- 
trary he  has  a  superabundance  of  it,  but  he  uses  it  in  a 
somewhat  surprising  fashion,  which  I  can  best  indicate 
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by  instancing  his  playing  of  the  Appassionata  of 
Beethoven.  He  had  evidently  analysed  the  sonata  very 
closely  in  the  first  place,  and  by  his  insight  he  made  some 
startling  points  in  passages  which  are  commonly  passed 
over  as  quite  ordinary  ;  the  tempo  of  every  bar,  the 
tone  quality  and  intensity  of  every  note,  had  been 
settled  so  as  to  show  clearly  the  structure  and  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  work.  And  then  as  Mr.  Lamond 
played  his  emotional  overflow  rushed  in  and  disturbed 
the  whole  plan  so  that  one  saw  it  as  one  sees  a  beauti- 
ful building  reflected  in  ruffled  waters.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  result  was  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  chilly  version  of  the  work  originally  contemplated  : 
in  fact  the  heat  and  roughness  with  which  Mr.  Lamond 
played  got  an  effect  of  rough  grandeur,  of  noble 
breadth,  worth  all  the  intellectual  readings  in  the 
world.  The  whole  thing  was  characterized  by  immense 
strength,  untamed  strength  ;  there  was  none  of  Sauer's 
feeble  prettiness  or  D'Albert's  academic  calm  ;  there 
were  no  delicious  twinkling  arpeggios  in  the  treble, 
no  una  corda  effects  dragged  in  for  their  own 
sake  whether  they  were  needed  or  not.  It  was 
a  workmanlike  piece  of  art  work  of  which  no  one  need 
have  been  ashamed.  But,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  it 
fell  short  of  the  finest  kind  of  rendering  in  the  matter  of 
beauty  :  in  many  details  it  was  indeed  unpleasantly 
ugly  (for  though  ugliness  is  an  essential  element  in 
virile  beauty,  the  perfect  beauty  of  strength,  a  little  of 
it  goes  a  long  way)  ;  and  moreover  one  had  a  disagree- 
able sense  that  Mr.  Lamond  was  so  much  at  the  mercy 
of  his  own  feelings  that  the  thing  might  easily  have 
come  out  ludicrously  askew  instead  of  finely.  I  want 
to  see  Mr.  Lamond  master  of  the  emotion  that  at 
present  masters  him  ;  I  want  to  see  that  emotion 
informing  every  phrase  in  everything  he  plays,  to 
see  it  put  into  his  work  instead  of  acting  as  an 
external  driving  force,  to  see  it  moulding  his  work 
from  inside  instead  of  from  outside.  When  he  has 
got  that  mastery  and  has  welded  his  many  varied 
styles  into  a  distinctive  style  of  his  own,  his  playing 
will  acquire  a  repose  which  just  now  it  sadly  lacks,  and 
one  will  listen  to  him  without  the  irritation  inevitably  con- 
sequent on  his  present  restlessness.  It  will  in  all  proba- 
bility take  him  years  to  settle  down  ;  for  a  nature  so  rich, 
so  full  of  so  many  conflicting  elements,  as  his  is,  does  not 
clarify  in  a  day.  Yet  even  at  present  he  is  emphatically 
a  player  to  be  heard,  for  with  all  his  defects,  his  rough- 
ness, his  regard  for  ' '  meaning  "  which  no  one  cares  two- 
pence about,  his  carelessness  of  beauty  which  every- 
body hungers  after,  he  plays  Beethoven  with  a  strength 
and  grip  that  no  one  else,  not  even  D'Albert,  plays 
him.  And  if  he  develops  what  is  best  in  him  he  will 
surely  rank  in  time  as  one  of  the  first  pianists  in 
Europe  :  indeed  when  I  look  round  I  see  in  no  other 
player  his  power,  finished  musicianship  and  physical 
and  mental  strength. 

Though  Opera  stands  as  one  of  the  titles  of  this 
article,  I  am  a  little  ashamed  of  having  put  it  there. 
For  of  opera  there  is  scarcely  anything  to  say.  The 
Carl  Rosa  company  is  in  its  way  a  useful  institution.  It 
gives  our  benighted  provincial  cousins  more  or  less  crude 
notions  of  the  masterpieces  of  opera  ;  and  since  without 
these  crude  notions  they  would  have  none  at  all,  we 
should  be  duly  thankful.  But,  as  a  general  criticism,  when 
the  Rosa  company  comes  to  London  it  should  leave  pro- 
vincialisms as  well  as  the  provinces  behind.  The  singers 
should  remember  that  even  if  London  is  little  higher 
artistically  than  the  country,  certain  things  are  very  much 
out  of  fashion  here.  The  eternally  prolonged  high  note 
is  not  much  thought  of ;  sentimentalizing  about  one's 
deceased  mother  is  a  little  held  in  contempt  ;  and  an 
over-eagerness  to  accept,  or  rather  to  demand,  to  seize, 
encores  is  reckoned  a  sign  of  pitiable  weakness  and  igno- 
rance of  good  manners.  With  these  general  remarks, 
and  without  mentioning  the  names  of  the  singers  who 
might  well  take  them  to  heart,  I  will  pass  on  to  the 
novelty,  "  M.  Godard's  enormously  successful  opera, 
in  three  acts,  'La  Vivandiere,'"  as  it  was  described 
in  the  programme,  for  which  a  charge  of  sixpence 
was  made.  It  was  produced  on  Wednesday  night  ; 
and  now  what  I  chiefly  remember  of  it  is  a  long  string 
of  royalty  ballads,  some  business  with  guns  and  soldiers, 
and  a  pony  that  cocked  its  ears  derisively  when  Miss 
Zelie  de  Lussan  sang  her  share  of  those  royalty  ballads 


and  turned  an  awful  eye  on  the  trumpeters  and  drummers 
whenever  those  gentlemen  made  an  uproar,  which  the 
score  ensured  that  they  should  do  every  other  bar  or  so. 
If  this  work  is  really  "  enormously  successful,"  those 
who  have  applauded  it  into  that  happy  condition  have 
much  to  answer  for.  It  is  distinctly  the  poorest  opera 
of  the  last  ten  years  ;  and  I  say  this  with  a  perfect 
recollection  of  some  English  achievements.  I  did  not 
believe  that  it  would  create  any  excitement  on  Wednes- 
day night ;  and  it  did  not  create  any  excitement.  The 
composer,  I  understand,  is  dead  ;  and  this  is  a  good 
thing  for  him  :  he  can  never  be  compelled  to  listen  to 
"  La  Vivandiere."      ■  J.  F.  R. 

AT  THE  PANTOMIME. 

"  Aladdin."  The  Drury  Lane  Pantomine.  Arranged 
by  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett.  Scenario  partly  by  the  late 
Sir  Augustus  Harris.  Written  by  Arthur  Sturgess 
and  Horace  Lennard. 

WHEN  the  Superior  Person  — myself,  for  instance — 
takes  it  upon  himself  to  disparage  burlesque, 
opera  bouffe,  musical  farce,  and  Christmas  pantomime 
as  the  mere  sillinesses  and  levities  of  the  theatre,  let  him 
not  forget  that  but  for  them  our  players  would  have  no 
mimetic  or  plastic  training,  and  the  art  of  the  stage 
machinist,  the  costumier,  the  illusionist  scene-painter 
would  be  extinct.  The  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris's  de- 
scription of  Wagner's  "  Das  Rheingold  "  as  "  a  damned 
pantomime  "  was,  on  its  own  plane,  a  thoroughly  sound 
one.  For  suppose  the  theatre  had  been  given  over 
entirely  throughout  this  century  to  plays  of  the  Robert- 
son and  Pinero  school,  performed  in  the  Hare-Bancroft 
style,  in  built-in  stage  drawing-rooms,  by  actors 
tailored  and  millinered  as  they  would  be  for  a  fashion- 
able At-home.  "  Das  Rheingold  "  would  in  that  case 
have  been  impossible  :  nobody  would  have  known  how 
to  work  the  changes,  to  suspend  the  Rhine  maidens, 
to  transform  Alberich  into  a  dragon,  to  assemble  the 
black  clouds  that  are  riven  by  Donner's  thunderbolt,  or 
to  light  up  Froh's  rainbow  bridge.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, some  of  the  most  magnificent  pages  in  the 
"Rheingold"  score  would  not  have  come  into  ex- 
istence ;  for  your  great  man  does  not  waste  his  work 
on  the  impracticable.  And  pray  how  was  it  that 
Wagner  found  the  stage  machinists  ready  for  the 
series  of  landscape  and  seascape  effects  which  we 
find  in  his  most  characteristic  works  ?  Nay,  how  did 
the  much  simpler  stage  illusions  of  "  Der  Freischiitz," 
"  Oberon  "  and  "  Robert  de  Diable  "  become  pos- 
sible before  the  Bayreuth  epoch  ?  The  answer  surely 
is  that  during  all  those  years  which  are  marked 
for  us  in  theatrical  annals  only  by  events  in  the 
careers  of  great  artists,  there  must  have  been  a  con- 
tinual output  of  ballets,  extravaganzas,  and  fairy  plays 
of  all  sorts,  in  which  the  phantasmagoric  properties  of 
paint  and  pasteboard,  traps  and  transformations,  red 
fire  and  green  glasses,  were  studied  and  cultivated 
much  more  practically  and  incessantly  than  the  five 
species  of  counterpoint.  To  experts  in  this  odd  craft, 
"  Das  Rheingold  "was  no  impossible  dream,  but  simply 
"  a  damned  pantomime."  It  is  clear  to  me,  then,  that 
we  owe  the  present  enormously  effective  form  of  the 
Nibelung  tetralogy,  a  work  which  towers  among  the 
masterpieces  of  the  world's  art,  to  the  -persistence  of 
just  such  entertainments  as  "  Aladdin." 

This  relationship  between  Bayreuth  and  Drury  Lane 
is  by  no  means  unconscious  on  the  part  of  Drury 
Lane.  The  two  are  on  borrowing  terms.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  would  have  seemed  the  wildest  extrava- 
gance to  suggest  that  we  should  soon  have  Wagner 
figuring  alongside  the  music-hall  composers  in  a  medley 
of  popular  music  ;  but  the  thing  has  come  to  pass 
for  all  that.  Aladdin's  combat  with  the  Slave  of  the 
Lamp  is  accompanied  by  the  heroic  strains  of  the 
famous  Siegfried  motifs  ;  and  the  trombones  blare  out 
Alberich's  curse  on  the  Ring  when  mention  is  first 
made  of  Abanazar's  greed  for  gold.  Such  quotations 
would  once  have  produced  the  effect  of  a  violently  in- 
congruous patch  on  the  rest  of  the  musical  fabric,  re- 
sembling it  neither  in  harmony,  melodic  intervals,  not 
instrumental  colouring.  To-day  the  Wagnerian  technique 
has  been  so  completely  assimilated  and  popularized  that 
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the  quotations  are  quite  indistinguishable  by  any  one 
who  does  not  know  the  originals.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  bar  from  a  minuet  by  Mozart,  Schubert,  or  Beethoven 
stands  out  delicately  and  elegantly  in  very  notable  con- 
trast to  the  modern  style. 

As  it  happens,  being  no  great  pantomime  goer,  I 
never  saw  one  of  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett's  pantomimes  until 
I  went  to  "Aladdin";  so  I  am  perhaps  unwittingly 
disparaging  his  former  achievements  when  I  say  that 
it  is  the  best  modern  Christmas  pantomime  I  have 
seen.  Not  that  it  is  by  any  means  faultless.  It  is 
much  too  long,  even  for  the  iron  nerves  of  childhood. 
The  first  part  alone  would  be  a  very  ample  and  hand- 
some entertainment.  But  if  thirteen  changes  and  a 
transformation  are  de  rigneur,  the  surfeit  might  be 
lightened  by  a  little  cutting  ;  for  one  or  two  of  the 
scenes,  especially  the  laundry  scene  in  the  first  part, 
are  dragged  out  to  a  tediousness  that  defies  even  Mr. 
Dan  Leno's  genius.  The  instrumentation  of  the  ballet 
in  the  second  part,  too,  unaccountably  discredits  the 
musical  taste  and  knowledge  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  the  first  part.  For  here,  just  at  the  point  when  about 
two  and  a  half  hours  of  orchestration  have  made  one's 
nerves  a  little  irritable,  this  big,  glittering  ballet  begins 
with  a  reinforcement  of  two  military  bands,  coarse  in 
tone,  and  with  all  the  infirmities  of  intonation  produced 
by  valves  in  brass  instruments.  The  result  is  a  pande- 
monium which  destroys  the  hitherto  admirable  balance 
of  sound,  and  sets  up  just  that  perilous  worry — the  bane 
of  spectacular  ballets — which  Mr.  Barrett  up  to  that 
moment  triumphantly  avoids.  This  is  the  more  unex- 
pected because  the  ballet  scene  in  the  first  part  is  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  just  the  kind  of  musical  judgment 
that  fails  him  afterwards.  In  it  Mr.  Barrett  fills  the  back 
of  the  stage  with  trumpets,  and  overwhelms  the  house 
with  their  ringing  clangour,  the  effect,  though  of  the 
fiercest  kind  within  the  limits  of  music,  being  magni- 
ficent. But  this  clarion  outbreak  is  the  climax  of  a  long 
series  of  effects  beginning  quietly  with  a  unison  move- 
ment for  the  bass  strings,  and  gradually  leading  up  to 
the  coup  dc  cuivre.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  same 
hand  that  planned  the  music  of  this  scene  should  after- 
wards begin  a  similar  one  by  flinging  those  two  horrible 
extra  bands  at  our  heads. 

Let  me  add,  so  as  to  get  my  faultfinding  all 
together,  that  I  do  not  see  why  the  traditional  privi- 
leges of  vulgarity  in  a  pantomime  should  be  so 
scrupulously  respected  by  a  manager  whose  reputation 
has  been  made  by  the  comparative  refinement  of  his 
taste  and  the  superiority  of  his  culture  in  spectacular 
and  musical  matters.  Why,  for  instance,  is  the 
"  principal  boy  "  expected  to  be  more  vulgar  than  the 
principal  girl,  when  she  does  not  want  to,  and  when 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  anyone 
else  wants  her  to?  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  mexsee 
why  Miss  Ada  Blanche,  who  at  certain  moments  sings 
with  a  good  deal  of  feeling  and  speaks  with  propriety, 
should  not  be  as  refined  throughout  as  Miss  Decima 
Moore.  But  as  that  would  not  be  customary,  Miss 
Blanche  takes  considerable  trouble,  which  is  probably 
quite  uncongenial  to  her,  to  be  rowdy  and  knowing. 
Again,  Mr.  Herbert  Campbell,  though  he  is  incapable 
of  the  delicate  nuances  of  Mr.  Leno,  is  an  effec- 
tively robust  comedian,  whose  power  of  singing 
like  a  powerful  accordion,  which  some  miracle-worker 
has  got  into  perfect  tune,  is  not  unacceptable. 
But  why  should  it  be  a  point  of  honour  with  him 
to  carry  the  slangy  tone  and  street-corner  pronun- 
ciation of  his  music-hall  patter  into  those  lines  of  his 
part  in  which  he  is  supposed  for  the  moment  to  be,  not 
the  popular  funny  man,  but  the  magician  of  the 
fairy  tale.  Mr.  Campbell  can  say  "face"  instead  of 
"fice,"  "slave"  instead  of  "  slive,"  "brain"  instead 
of  "brine,"  if  he  likes;  and  yet  he  takes  the  greatest 
possible  pains  to  avoid  doing  so  lest  his  occupation  as 
a  comically  vulgar  person  should  be  gone.  Naturally, 
when  this  occurs  in  a  classic  passage,  it  destroys  the 
effect  by  suggesting  that  he  mispronounces,  not  as  a 
comic  artist,  but  because  he  cannot  help  it,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  is  the  last  impression  Mr.  Campbell  would 
desire  to  convey.  There  are  passages  in  his  part  which 
should  either  be  spoken  as  carefully  as  the  speech  of  the 
Ghost  in  "Hamlet  "or  else  not  spoken  at  all.  Pray 
understand  that  I  do  not  want  the  pantomime  artists 


to  be  "funny  without  being  vulgar."  That  is  the 
mere  snobbery  of  criticism.  Every  comedian  should 
have  vulgarity  at  his  fingers'  ends  for  use  when  required. 
It  is  the  business  of  old  Eccles  and  Perkyn  Middlewick 
to  be  vulgar  as  much  as  it  is  the  business  of  Parolles 
and  Bobadil  to  be  cowardly  or  Coriolanus  to  be  haughty. 
But  vulgarity  in  the  wrong  place,  or  slovenliness  of 
speech  in  any  place  as  a  matter  of  personal  habit  instead 
of  artistic  assumption,  is  not  to  be  tolerated  from  any 
actor  or  in  any  entertainment.  Especially  in  a  panto- 
mime, where  fun,  horseplay,  and  the  most  outrageous 
silliness  and  lawlessness  are  of  the  essence  of  the  show, 
is  it  important  that  nothing  should  be  done  otherwise 
than  artistically. 

Fortunately  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime  offers  more 
positive  than  negative  evidence  under  this  head.  The 
knockabout  business  is  not  overdone  ;  and  what 
there  is  of  it  —  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fred 
Griffiths  as  a  Chinese  policeman — is  funny.  Mr. 
Leno  only  falls  twice  ;  and  on  both  occasions  the 
gravest  critics  must  shriek  with  merriment.  Mr. 
Cinquevalli's  juggling  need  not  be  described.  It  is  as 
well  known  in  London  as  Sarasate's  fiddling  ;  and  it 
fits  very  happily  into  the  pantomime  :  indeed,  it  would 
be  hard  to  contrive  a  better  pantomime  scene  of  its 
kind  than  that  in  which  Cinquevalli,  as  Slave  of  the 
Lamp,  appears  in  the  Aladdin  household  and  begins  to 
do  impossible  things  with  the  plates  and  tubs.  His 
wonderful  address  and  perfect  physical  training  make 
him  effective  even  when  he  is  not  juggling,  as  when  he 
is  flinging  two  plates  right  and  left  all  over  the  stage, 
and  fielding  them  (in  the  cricketing  sense)  with  a 
success  which,  though  highly  diverting,  is,  no  doubt, 
contemptibly  cheap  to  him.  Madame  Grigolati's  aerial 
dancing  is  also,  of  course,  familiar  ;  but  it,  too,  fits 
perfectly  into  the  pantomime,  and  is  the  first  exhibition 
of  the  kind  in  which  I  have  seen  the  aerial  device  used 
to  much  artistic  purpose,  or  maintain  its  interest  after 
the  first  novelty  of  seeing  the  laws  of  gravitation  sus- 
pended in  favour  of  a  dancer  had  worn  off.  In  short, 
nobody  is  allowed  to  take  a  prominent  and  independent 
part  in  the  pantomime  without  solid  qualifications.  The 
second-rate  people  are  not  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
corner  improvising  second-rate  tomfooleries.  The  rank 
and  file  are  well  disciplined  ;  and  there  is  not  only  order 
on  the  stage,  but  a  considerable  degree  of  atmosphere 
and  illusion — qualities  which  the  only  Harrisian  pan- 
tomime I  ever  saw  signally  failed  to  attain.  The 
comedians  do  not  pester  you  with  topical  songs,  nor 
the  fairy  queen  (who  is  only  present  in  a  rudimentary 
form)  with  sentimental  ones.  Indeed,  the  music  shows 
the  modern  tendency  to  integrate  into  a  continuous 
score,  and  avoid  set  "numbers."  The  point  reached 
in  this  respect  is  not  Wagnerian  ;  but  it  is  fairly  level 
with  Gounod,  who,  by  the  way,  is  profusely,  and  some- 
times amusingly,  quoted.  Mr.  Barrett  is  catholic  in 
his  tastes,  and  takes  his  goods  where  he  can  find  them, 
Wagner  and  Bellini  being  equally  at  his  command. 
Thus,  Abanazar's  exhortation  to  Aladdin  to  take  the 
magic  ring  leads  to  an  ouburst  of  "  Prendi  l'anell'  ti 
dono  "  from  "  La  Sonnambula"  (not  recognized,  I  fear, 
by  the  present  generation,  but  very  familiar  to  fogies  of 
my  epoch)  ;  and  a  capital  schoolboy  chorus  in  the 
second  scene  is  provided  by  a  combination  of  the  open- 
ing strains  of  the  Kermesse  in  Gounod's  "  Faust  "  with 
a  tune  which  flourished  in  my  tenderest  youth  as 
"  Tiddy  iddy  ido,  Chin-Chon-Chino,"  and  which  was 
used  freely  by  Mr.  Glover  in  last  year's  pantomime. 

The  best  scenic  effect  is  that  achieved  in  the  last 
scene  of  the  first  part,  where  the  stage  picture,  at  the 
moment  when  the  procession  of  bearded  patriarchs  is 
passing  down  from  the  sun,  is  very  fine.  In  some  of 
the  other  scenes,  especially  those  in  which  a  front  scene 
opens  to  reveal  a  very  luminous  distance,  the  effect  is 
generally  to  make  the  foreground  dingy  and  destroy  its 
illusion.  No  doubt  people  seldom  attend  to  the  fore- 
ground under  such  circumstances:  all  the  same,  the 
effect  on  them  would  be  greater  if  the  foreground  would 
bear  attention  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  could  be 
managed  at  least  as  well  on  the  stage  as  in  the  pictures 
of  Turner,  who  also  had  to  struggle  with  a  tradition 
of  dingy  foregrounds. 

Mr.  Barrett  does  not  consider  the  transformation 
scene  and  harlequinade  out  of  date.    His  transforma- 
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tion  scene  is  very  pretty  ;  and  the  harlequinade  is  of 
the  kind  I  can  remember  when  the  institution  was  in  full 
decay  about  twenty-five  years  ago  :  that  is,  the  old 
woman  and  the  swell  have  disappeared  ;  the  policeman 
has  no  part ;  the  old  window-trap,  through  which  every- 
body jumped  head  foremost  except  the  pantaloon  (who 
muffed  it),  is  not  used  ;  the  harlequin  and  columbine  do 
not  dance  ;  and  the  clown  neither  burns  people  with  a 
red-hot  poker  nor  knocks  at  the  baker's  door  and  then 
lies  down  across  the  threshold  to  trip  him  up  as  he  comes 
out.  But  there  is  a  clown,  who  acts  extensively  as  an 
advertisement  agent,  and  plays  the  pilgrim's  march  from 
"Tannhauser"  on  the  trombone  until  a  hundred-ton 
weight  is  dropped  on  his  head.  His  jokes,  you  see,  are 
faithful  to  the  old  clownly  tradition  in  being  twenty  years 
out  of  date.  His  name  is  Huline  ;  and  he  is  exactly  like 
"the  Great  Little  Huline"  of  my  schooldays.  And 
there  is  a  pantaloon,  another  Huline,  whose  sufferings 
and  humiliations  are  luxuries  and  dignities  compared  to 
those  which  pantaloons  once  had  to  undergo. 

Let  me  add,  as  a  touching  example  of  the  maternal 
instinct  in  Woman  (bless  her  !),  that  the  performance  I 
witnessed  was  an  afternoon  one,  and  that  though 
the  house  was  packed  with  boys  and  girls  trying  to 
get  a  good  peep  at  the  stage,  I  never  saw  the  matinee 
hat  in  grosser  feather  and  foliage.  The  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  their  hats  off,  and  sacrificed  them- 
selves to  the  children  as  far  as  they  could.    Brutes  ! 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

r"PHE  reduction  of  the  Bank  Rate  on  Thursday  to  3! 
-»-  per  cent,  had  a  favourable  influence  on  the  market, 
but  there  was  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  the  re- 
duction did  not  go  further.  As  the  previous  increase 
was  from  3  to  4  per  cent.,  it  was  expected  that  the  rate 
would  sink  again  to  3.  Consequently,  the  medium 
course  which  commended  itself  to  the  Bank  Directors 
aroused  no  excitement — a  fact  which  tends  to  show  that 
the  course  adopted  was  a  prudent  one.  The  last  change 
in  the  rate  was  on  22  October,  1896,  the  previous  rate 
having  been  3  per  cent,  since  24  September. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  Westralian  Mining 
Market  during  the  week  has  not  shown  much  sign  of 
improvement,  and  there  have  been  one  or  two  rather 
bad  days.  The  Colonial  buying,  to  which  we  have 
alluded  in  recent  issues,  has  not  been  sustained  ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  take  profits  on  the 
part  of  the  purchasers  from  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
In  many  even  of  the  best  known  stocks  the  market  has 
become  so  restricted  that  small  dealings,  whether  by 
way  of  purchase  or  sale,  produce  an  effect  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  their  ostensible  importance.  A  feature 
has  been  the  fall  in  Ivanhoe  ;  but  so  far  as  we  can  trace, 
the  selling  was  not  on  any  large  scale.  Another  share 
which  has  suffered  rather  severely  is  West  Australian 
Goldfields.  For  this  two  totally  different  reasons  are 
assigned.  One  is  that  a  couple  of  subsidiary  companies 
have  come  to  the  end  of  their  tether,  and  will  have  to 
be  financed.  That  is  nothing  new  ;  in  fact,  one  of  the 
important  functions  of  parent  companies  is  to  do  such 
work  when  the  property  is  worth  saving.  The  alterna- 
tive explanation  is  that  realizations  of  the  shares  have 
been  forced  on  certain  holders  whom  we  need  not 
name,  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  fateful  Lady 
Hampton  Settlement  on  the  29th  inst.  This  explana- 
tion seems  feasible,  and  is  supported  by  the  concurrent 
fall  in  Hampton  Plains. 

Some  little  time  ago  we  referred  in  carefully  guarded 
terms  to  the  prospects  of  Hannan's  Star  as  a  Westra- 
lian mining  speculation,  on  the  ground  of  the  proba- 
bility that  the  Great  Boulder  reef  would  be  found  in 
the  property.  It  has  been  found  ;  but  so  far  the  value 
of  the  discovery  has  not  been  great.  The  calculations 
as  to  the  direction  of  the  reef  were  correct  ;  but  of 
course  it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  its  richness  at  any 
given  point  until  that  point  was  reached.  At  all  events, 
the  shareholders  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  initial 
results  do  not  bear  out  the  expectations  not  unnaturally 
entertained.  The  richness  of  the  Great  Boulder  Reef 
at  some  points  came  as  a  pleasant  surprise  even  to  the 


most  hopeful.  The  present  disappointment  at  Hannan's 
Star  may  be  a  useful  counter-irritant. 

A  subject  of  rather  anxious  inquiry  in  Westralian 
circles  is  the  probable  amount  of  the  dividends  to  be 
declared  by  the  London  and  Globe  and  the  Exploring  and 
Finance  Companies.  In  view  of  the  glowing  account 
of  profits  given  in  circulars  issued  a  few  weeks  ago, 
very  substantial  distributions  had  been  looked  forward 
to  ;  but  actual  dividend  declarations  have  been  strangely 
deferred,  and  the  question  is  being  raised  whether  these 
large  profits,  like  many  other  achievements  in  connexion 
with  mines,  are  to  a  large  extent  only  "on  paper."  It 
has  always  been  understood  that  the  chief  profits  of 
these  twin  financial  corporations  were  the  result  of  their 
action  in  absorbing  the  shares  of  the  Colonial  Company, 
which  had  a  small  capital,  which  owned  the  Lake  View 
Mine,  and  making  the  property  over  to  a  London  Com- 
pany formed  for  the  purpose  with  a  capitalization  of 
,£250,000.  The  shares  of  the  new  concern  have  been 
put  to  £,"],  and  it  was  concluded  that  wonders  in  the 
way  of  profits  had  been  effected  ;  but  securing  a  high 
market  value  for  shares  and  selling  any  considerable 
number  of  them  at  the  price  are,  of  course,  very 
different  proceedings,  and  the  question  is  being  raised 
whether  a  large  amount  of  cash  has  really  been  derived 
from  the  operation.  It  is  said  that  supreme  efforts 
have  been  made,  both  in  Paris  and  in  London,  to  place 
a  large  block  of  the  shares  at  about  £2  less  than  the 
market  price,  and  that  the  attempt  was  in  vain. 
Whether  the  story  is  true  has  yet  to  be  learned,  but 
it  commands  many  believers  in  the  market.  That 
Lake  View  is  a  fine  mining  property  is  generally  recog- 
nized. Whether  it  is  worth  a  market  capitalization  at 
,£1,750,000  is  another  question. 

The  breaking  up  of  Hit  or  Miss  immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Oxley,  the  chief  vendor  and 
managing  director  on  the  property,  has  excited  amuse- 
ment. When  the  Company  had  nearly  exhausted  its 
financial  resources  some  two  months  ago,  Mr.  Oxley 
extricated  it  from  its  difficulties  by  agreeing  to  take  the 
ten  thousand  reserve  shares  at  par  (£1),  at  the  same 
time  arranging  to  go  out  to  the  mine  and  assume  con- 
trol. During  his  voyage  out  the  directors  received  the 
full  text  of  the  reports  of  Professor  Nicholas  and  Mr. 
Fearby,  experts  who  have  been  engaged  to  report  on 
the  property  in  consequence  of  the  indefinite  nature  of 
the  information  received  from  the  consulting  engineer. 
The  statements  of  the  experts  were  so  extremely 
adverse  that  the  shares  on  the  publication  of  their 
reports  were  offered  at  85.  gd.  Yet  Mr.  Oxley  no 
sooner  arrived  on  the  ground  than  they  were  mysteri- 
ously bid  for  at  15s.,  it  being  at  the  same  time  freely 
rumoured  that  his  cabled  statement  as  to  prospects  was 
of  a  highly  favourable  nature.  It  is  feared  that  Hit  or 
Miss,  like  sundry  other  Westralian  properties,  has  been 
nothing  more  than  a  splendid  "  surface  show." 

There  are  signs  that  Singer  Cycle  shares  are  about  to 
emerge  from  stagnation.  The  price  is  now  about  par, 
and  we  do  not  think  we  are  far  wrong  in  assigning  the 
improvement  to  the  reason  that  about  March  or  April 
next  there  will  be  paid  a  dividend  of  one  shilling 
per  share.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Novem- 
ber last  there  was  a  distribution  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  but  this  was  practically  an 
adjustment  of  the  profits  taken  over  as  part  of  the 
purchase  price  paid  by  the  Company.  The  dividend  to 
be  paid  in  the  spring  will  be  paid  out  of  the  net 
earnings  for  a  complete  half-year.  People  who  ought 
to  know  say  that  the  profits  for  the  complete 
year  to  September  next  promise  to  amount  to  £"100,000, 
which  is  a  considerable  increase  on  the  .£55,000  gua- 
ranteed by  Mr.  Singer.  Our  information  is,  however, 
that,  though  another  very  substantial  dividend  may  be 
counted  upon  for  the  complete  year  to  30  September 
next,  the  directors  will  not  divide  the  profits  up  to  the 
hilt,  but  will  adhere  to  the  prudent  policy  of  accumu- 
lating a  substantial  reserve  fund,  for  which  they  already 
have  an  important  nucleus  of  ,£50,000. 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  have  notified 
their  approval  of  the  agreement  which  their  envoy,  Mr. 
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Passmore,  has  made  with  the  Colombian  Government. 
The  "  approval"  is  a  new  feature,  and  one  which  we 
cannot  regard  as  satisfactory.  The  Corporation  of 
Foreign  Bondholders  was  formed  for  the  protection  of 
the  holders  of  foreign  bonds.  Such  "  approval,"  as  in 
this  case,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  reverse  of  protection  ; 
we  should  rather  describe  it  as  playing  into  the  hands 
of  defaulting  Governments  by  surrendering'  the  secu- 
rities, such  as  they  are,  stipulated  for  in  earlier 
arrangements.  To  the  holders  of  Colombian  bonds  we 
tender  a  word  or  two  of  advice.  Let  them  apply  to  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  for  the  appendix  to  the 
Report  for  the  year  1895,  and  peruse  carefully  the 
portion  relating  to  this  matter,  particularly  pages 
83  to  85.  In  these  pages  an  elaborate  com- 
parison is  drawn  between  the  present  condition  of 
Colombia  and  that  of  the  Argentine  Republic  ;  and 
the  comments  conclude  with  the  following  remarks  : — 
"So  long  as  Colombia  continues  to  ignore  the  claims 
of  the  bondholders,  and  to  disregard  the  importance  of 
credit,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary capital  to  develop  her  great  resources.  The 
external  debt  per  head  of  the  population  is  about  the 
lightest  of  any  civilized  country,  and  the  revenue  is 
amply  sufficient  to  permit  her  to  make  an  honourable 
arrangement  with  her  creditors."  We  fail  to  under- 
stand how  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  came, 
in  the  first  place,  to  advocate  the  scheme,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  give  it  this  formal  approval.  No 
doubt  the  scheme  will  help  the  development  of  Colombian 
resources,  but  it  is  hardly  the  function  of  such  a  body 
as  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders  to  foster 
that  development  at  the  expense  of  its  own  clients. 

The  disappointing  dividend  of  the  Brighton  Company 
continues  to  be  a  bugbear  to  the  Home  Railway 
Market,  notwithstanding  that  an  analysis  of  the  ac- 
counts shows  the  fall  to  be  largely  attributable  to  ab- 
normal expenditure  out  of  revenue  for  maintenance  of 
way  and  works.  Up  to  the  present  there  have  only 
been  two  unsatisfactory  dividend  announcements — those 
of  the  Brighton  and  Sheffield  Companies.  The  results 
of  the  South-Eastern,  Great  Eastern,  South-Western 
and  Metropolitan  are  quite  up  to  expectation.  In 
particular,  the  South-Eastern  announcement  has  been 
received  with  favour,  and  on  Thursday  Dover  "A"  was 
changing  hands  at  112.  That  stock  has  been  the  best 
feature  of  the  Railway  Market  during  the  week. 

Our  caution  last  week  regarding  Uruguayan  Bonds 
in  view  of  the  disquieting  rumours  prevalent  has  since 
been  shown  to  be  warranted  by  a  further  tele- 
gram from  the  Monte  Video  correspondent  of  the 
"Times,"  who  says,  under  date  of  19  January,  that 
the  situation  is  daily  becoming  more  critical,  and  that 
the  persistence  of  the  Government  in  its  policy  of 
defying  public  opinion,  making  obnoxious  appoint- 
ments, and  backing  up  recent  fraudulent  elections,  must 
inevitably  produce  financial  disaster  and  a  revolution. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  read  that  business  is  depressed  and 
that  many  people  are  emigrating  to  the  Argentine 
Republic.  If  Uruguay  is  taken  at  its  own  valuation, 
this  emigration  would  be  equivalent  to  jumping  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  But  then  we  do  not  take 
South  American  Republics  at  their  own  valuations.  On 
Thursday  the  closing  price  of  the  3.^  per  cent.  Bonds 
was  42^  compared  with  43^  on  the  date  of  our  last 
issue. 

In  the  Indian  Mining  Market — to  which  we  have 
lately  devoted  some  paragraphs  in  these  columns — the 
only  feature  during  the  past  week  has  been  the  generous 
donations  of  1,000  guineas  each  by  the  Mysore  and 
Champion  Reef  Companies  to  the  Mansion  House 
Indian  Famine  Fund.  The  shareholders  did  not  grudge 
these  gifts,  and  the  example  is  one  which  we  commend 
for  imitation.  By  the  way,  the  total  contributions  from 
the  Stock  Exchange  to  the  fund  at  the  time  of  writing 
amount  to  ^15,688  iSs.  6d. 

A  most  astounding  statement  has  been  cabled  over 
to  this  country  by  the  "  Times  "  correspondent  at 
Ottawa,  who  quotes  as  his  authority  the  "  British 
Columbia  Gazette,"  to  the  effect  that  in  1896  there 


were  organized,  for  the  purposes  of  developing  the 
mines  of  British  Columbia,  no  fewer  than  336  companies, 
with  a  total  capitalization  of  $345,000,000,  or,  say, 
,-£69,000,000 !  While  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact 
that  the  mineral  wealth  of  British  Columbia  is  enormous, 
we  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  a  great  many  of 
these  companies  are  registered  merely  for  British  con- 
sumption, and  that  their  scrip,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  ought  to  be 
stamped  when  it  comes  over  here  "Made  in  Canada." 
We  are  very  glad  to  observe  from  the  same  message 
that  the  dangers  incident  to  such  reckless  capitalization 
are  realized  in  Canada,  and  that  it  is  proposed  by  the 
Vancouver  Board  of  Trade  to  take  the  matter  up  and 
urge  the  local  Government  to  impose  a  tax  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  nominal  capital,  with  the  view  of 
frustrating  "wild  cat"  schemes.  Our  own  tax  of 
1  per  mil,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  not  thoroughly 
achieved  that  object ;  but  if  the  figures  cabled  over  are 
correct,  some  steps  ought  certainly  be  taken  to  protect 
both  the  British  investor  and  the  reputation  of  British 
Columbia  as  a  legitimate  field  for  investment. 

The  "Standard  and  Diggers'  News  "  has  published 
as  a  supplement  a  very  interesting  table,  showing  the 
making-up  prices  in  the  South  African  Share  Market  in 
London  during  the  years  1895  and  1896  at  each  "bi- 
monthly "  Settlement.  From  this  we  have  compiled  the 
subjoined  table,  extracting  the  highest  and  lowest  prices 
of  each  year,  with  the  dates  at  which  they  fall : — 


iS 

93- 

3896. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

,  Price.  Date. 

Price.  Date. 

Price.  Date. 

Price.  Date. 

mid  Sept. 

13 

mid  Feb. 

;  mid  June 

i 

end  Nov* 

Buffelsdoorn. . 

mid  Sept. 

mid  Dec. 

4 

mid  Feb 

T-k 

end  June 

Chartered  oi 

7  mid  Sept. 

2i1i3 

mid  Feb. 

si 

mid  Feb. 

-  end  Nov. 

B.S.A. 

4i5 

-  mid  May 

2 

mid  Nov. 

mid  Feb. 

| 

mid  Dec 

Consolidated 

7i 

mid  Sept. 

34 

mid  Feb. 

si 

mid  June 

34 

end  Nov. 

Deep 

mid  July- 

i* 

end  Dec. 

mid  June 

r  mid  Dec. 

Crown  Reef  . . 

mid  Sept. 

9i 

mid  June 

12 

mid  June 

9! 

end  Jan. 

De  Beers  .... 

3°  i 

mid  Oct. 

19? 

mid  Ian. 

3ii 
7\ 

mid  July 

214 

mid  Jan. 

Durban 

mid  Sept. 

6.2 

mid  Feb. 

mid  Aug. 

64 

end  Jan. 

Roodepoort 

East  Rand    . . 

ni 

end  Sept. 

2i 

mid  Feb. 

SV 

mid  June 

3? 

end  Dec. 

Ferreira  .... 

end  Sept. 

15 

end  Jan. 

21I 

mid  July 

16 

mid  Jan. 

Geldenhuis 

IOy 

mid  Sept. 

5k 

end  Dec. 

7 

mid  Feb. 

4 

end  Nov. 

Deep 

Glencairn  .... 

end  Sept. 

mid  Nov. 

4t3; 

mid  Feb. 

2B~ 

end  Dec. 

George  Goch.. 

3s 

mid  Oct. 

4 

end  Nov. 

21" 

end  Mar. 

ii 

end  Dec. 

Goldfields 

mid  Oct. 

313 

end  Jan. 

I2i 

end  Aug. 

6i 

mid  Nov. 

Deep 

mid  Jan. 

Henry  Nourse 

7« 

mid  Sept. 

4i 

end  Dec. 

7l 

mid  June 

Heriots  (New) 

XI4 

end  June 

8 

end  Dec. 

94 

mid  Jan. 

end  Dec. 

Johannesburg 

Consolidated 

6,"T  end  Aug. 

2i*i 

mid  Feb. 

♦f 

mid  Feb. 

end  Nov. 

12 

mid  May 

7-1 

end  Dec. 

9h 

mid  June 

6t 

mid  Dec. 

Jumpers  .... 

83 

mid  Aug. 

5 

end  May 

7k 

mid  Feb. 

4 

end  Dec. 

io| 

end  Aug. 

34 

mid  Feb. 

7f 

mid  June 

4T5 

mid  Dec. 

Langlaagte  . . 

6? 

end  Sept. 

4ft 

mid  Jan. 

6$ 

mid  Feb. 

4* 

end  Dec. 

May  Consoli- 

4 

end  July 

end  Jan. 

,1 

3+ 

end  Feb. 

2*1 

end  Dec. 

dated 

Meyer  & 

7K 

mid  July 

5 

end  Dec. 

63 

mid  June 

44 

end  Nov. 

Charlton 

Modderfontein 

end  June 

7) 

end  Dec. 

niV 

end  Feb. 

end  Dec. 

Nigel  

8 

mid  May 

end  Dec. 

4  s 

end  Feb. 

i 

mid  Dec. 

4 

end  Aug. 

end  Dec. 

2i 

end  Feb. 

14 

end  Dec. 

4'  5 

mid  Aug. 

mid  Nov. 

3 

end  Tan. 

end  Dec. 

Primrose 

8 15 

mid  Aug. 

5! 

mid  Nov. 

62 

mid  Feb. 

44 

end  Dec. 

(New)  .... 

Randfontein  . . 

4 

end  Aug. 

I  55 

end  Feb. 

mid  June 

2* 

mid  Dec. 

Rand  Mines. . 

40 

end  Sept. 

20 

mid  Feb. 

33 

mid  June 

22? 

mid  Dec. 

Robinson   

10 1 

end  Sept. 

7 

mid  Jan. 

9* 

mid  Feb. 

ll 

mid  Dec. 

Salisbury 

613 

mid  May 

?l 

mid  Jan. 

4l 

mid  Sept. 

3 

end  Dec 

(New) 

Simmer  &  Jack 

26i 

end  Oct. 

"i 

end  Jan. 

22 

mid  June 

4k 

end  Dec.  1 

South  African 

mid  Oct. 

3 1 

mid  Feb. 

9l 

end  Feb. 

54 

end  Nov. 

Gold  Trust 

Spes  Bona. . . . 

Jin 

mid  May 

■A 

mid  Jan. 

end  Feb. 

2 

end  Dec. 

Stanhope   

2  To 

mid  Jan. 

1 

end  Dec 

end  Feb. 

$ 

end  Dec. 

Village  Main 

94 

end  July 

42 

end  Dec. 

74 

end  Mar. 

4l 

mid  Dec. 

Reef 

Wemmer  .... 

13 

mid  Aug. 

7* 

end  Jan. 

ni 

mid  Feb. 

66 

mid  Dec. 

Wolhuter  

10? 

end  Sept. 

mid  Feb. 

end  Feb. 

4i 

mid  Dec. 

Worcester .... 

7i 

mid  Nov. 

4 

mid  Dec. 

4a 

end  Aug. 

3iS 

mid  Mar. 

Another  supplement  shows  the  course  of  prices  by 
diagram  ;  and  reading  the  two  together,  we  get  at  the 
somewhat  sinister  fact  that  while  the  year  1896,  as  a 
whole,  was  marked  by  a  boom  in  South  African  shares, 
the  culminating  point  was  reached  a  considerable 
time  before  the  raid  actually  took  place.  Of  course 
this  was  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  open  agitation 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  Uitlanders  in  the 
Transvaal  for  redress  of  their  grievances.  But  apart 
from  that,  it  is  worth  giving  a  glance  down  the  list  of 
the  lowest  prices  for  1896  and  noting  how  many  of  them 
occurred  in  November  and  December.  We  cannot  blame 
anybody  who  draws  from  it  the  inference  that  previous 
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knowledge  of  an  intended  Raid  did  exist  in  some 
quarters. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  directed  to  Argentine 
Railway  securities.  Considerable  as  the  rise  of  many 
of  these  has  been  during  the  past  few  months,  it  is 
yet  questionable  whether  the  advance  has  kept  pace 
with  the  great  improvement  shown  in  traffic  receipts, 
and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  reports  to  hand, 
the  tendency  is  towards  a  diminution  in  working  ex- 
penditure. The  fact  is  that  the  country  is  now  rapidly 
"growing  up"  to  its  railways,  which  in  the  first 
instance  were  far  in  excess  of  its  needs.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  failure  of  one  class  of  traffic,  such  as  wheat  or 
seeds,  no  longer  cripples  a  company,  but  is  minimized 
by  the  steady  growth  of  business  in  other  directions. 
We  look  to  see  a  further  advance  in  Argentine  Rails 
generally  before  very  long.  A  promising  security  dealt 
in  in  this  market  is  the  Costa  Rica  Railway.  The 
undertaking  has  long  been  under  a  cloud,  but  now 
appears  to  be  pulling  itself  together,  and  the  £10 
shares  are  distinctly  firm  at  about  2],  and  look  like 
improving.  It  is  believed  that  the  Company  is  now 
earning  enough  to  be  able  to  distribute  a  dividend  on 
its  shares,  and  if  so  they  are  worth  picking  up  at  the 
current  quotation. 

In  view  of  the  Argentine  railway  spurt,  special  interest 
attaches  to  the  report  of  the  National  Railway  Board  of 
the  Republic  for  the  year  to  31  December,  1895.  That 
is  a  date  somewhat  remote,  but  appendices  to  the  report 
bring  the  figures,  in  some  instances,  up  to  the  middle 
of  1896.  An  abstract  of  these  figures  shows  that 
in  Argentina  there  were  at  the  end  of  1895  some 
14,118  kilometres  of  railway  with  a  combined  capital 
in  gold  dollars  of  £466,016,879.  The  gross  re- 
ceipts of  those  railways  amounted  for  the  year 
to  £26,394,306,  and  the  expenses  to  ,§13,846,464, 
both  in  gold.  That  is  to  say,  the  net  receipts  amounted 
to  about  2f  per  cent,  on  the  total  capital.  The  dis- 
crepancies in  the  returns  between  the  different  classes 
of  railways  are  somewhat  remarkable.  The  gross 
receipts  are  1  "25  per  cent,  on  the  National  lines,  as 
compared  with  4^2 1  per  cent,  on  the  Guaranteed  lines, 
7'79  on  the  private  lines,  and  4*01  on  the  Provincial 
lines.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  any  of  those  cate- 
gories the  gross  return  is  very  brilliant,  and  still  less 
brilliant  is  the  net  result.  But  since  the  date  to  which 
these  figures  were  compiled  the  situation  has  distinctly 
changed  for  the  better. 

Is  there  any  undiscovered  law  regulating  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  commercial  activity  ?     The  question  is  sug- 
gested by  an  examination  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  of  the  registered  capital  of  new  joint-stock 
companies  during  the  past  twenty  years.    The  year 
1875  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  three  years  in  each  of 
which  the  number  of  joint-stock  companies  registered 
in  London  alone   exceeded    1,000,  and   the  average 
amount  of  new  capital  was  well  over  £100,000,000. 
Then  followed  four  years  of  depression  (accentuated  of 
course  by  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  in 
1878),  during  which  the  amount  of  capital  registered 
annually  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  never  once 
reached  the  amount  registered  in  1875,  which  was  the 
least    enterprising  of  the  three  preceding  years.  In 
1879  the  total  was  seventy-five  and   a   half  millions 
sterling,   but    in    1880   it  jumped    to  £168,466,000, 
in  1881  to  £210,711,000,  and  in  1882  to  £254,744,000. 
Then  came  four  more  lean  years,  the  capital  regis- 
tered in   1883  dropping  to  £167,680,000,  in  1884  to 
.£138,491,000,  and  in  1885  to  £119,223,000,  while  in 
1886  it  only  rose  to  £145,850,000.  The  year  1887,  with 
a  registered  capital  of  £170,172,000,  was  intermediate 
between  the  preceding  depression  and  the  remarkable 
activity  of  1888,  when  no  less  than  £353,781,000  of 
new  capital  was  registered  (a  record  which  has  not 
since  been  approached)  ;  and  once  more  we  have  three 
fat  years  from  1888  to  1890,  with  an  annual  average 
°f  ,£278,000,000,  succeeded  by  four  lean  years  from 
1 89 1    to    1894,    with    an    annual    average    of  only 
£r 13, 000,000.    In  1895  and  1896,  as  we  do  not  need 
to  remind  our  readers,  there  was  once  more  a  spurt 
upwards,  the  figures  for  1895  being  £231,368,000.  Is 


it  permissible  to  infer  that  the  present  year  is  to  be 
the  third  and  last  of  the  current  cycle  of  prosperity, 
and  that  1898  will  inaugurate  another  four  years  of 
financial  collapse  ? 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 
LOCKE  &  SMITH,  LIMITED. 
If  the  public  subscribe  for  the  ,£60,000  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  irredeemable  first  mortgage  debenture 
stock  of  the  above  Company  we  shall  be  surprised. 
The  security  for  the  £6o,opo  is  not  of  the  best,  and  in- 
cluding fixed  and  loose  plant,  horses  and  effects,  and  the 
stock  in  trade  is  not  valued  at  more  than  £64, 149  145.  2d. 
— whence  the  odd  twopence  ?  To  ask  for  £60,000  at  four 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  security  of  this  nature  is 
cool,  and  is  hardly  likely  to  be  responded  to  even 
in  these  days  of  cheap  money.  The  Company  is  stated 
to  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
old-established  brewery  business  of  Messrs.  Locke  & 
Smith,  carried  on  at  Berkhamsted  and  Camden  Street, 
London.  The  share  capital  is  £60,000,  all  of  which 
goes  to  the  vendors,  together  with  £49,560  in  cash. 
The  net  profits  are  stated  to  have  reached  the  large 
total  of  £5,074  for  1894,  £"6,765  for  1895,  and 
£7,350  for  1896.  The  vendors  should  have  retained 
their  business  for  two  or  three  years  longer.  They 
could  then,  perhaps,  have  offered  the  public  a  fair  in- 
vestment. 

JUBAL  WEBB,  LIMITED. 

The  present  quietude  in  financial  circles  is  responsible 
for  some  curious  appeals — more  or  less  impudent — to 
the  public.  Jubal  Webb,  Limited,  is  one  of  them. 
This  Company  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of 
£■100,000  only  to  acquire  several  little  provision  busi- 
nesses making  an  average  net  profit  per  annum  of  no 
less  than  £5,769  ay.  $d.  What  were  the  profits  last 
year,  and  what,  after  paying  directors'  fees  and  admini- 
stration expenses,  will  be  left  of  the  £5,769  for  the 
unlucky  investor  in  the  shape  of  dividends  ?  The  waste 
paper  basket  is  the  only  place  for  this  prospectus. 

HANNAN'S  GOLD  ESTATES,  LIMITED 
Capital,  ^750,000. 

Two  questions  we  should  like  answered  in  connexion 
with  this  Company,  issued  this  week :  1.  Do  the 
directors  know  the  difference  paid,  or  agreed  to  be 
paid,  by  Mr.  Henderson  for  the  properties  proposed  to 
be  acquired  by  this  Company  and  the  price  of  £550,000 
asked  from  the  Company?  2.  Surely  the  directors  do 
not  imagine  that  the  following  clause  relieves  them  of 
responsibility  : — "  The  statements  in  this  prospectus 
are  based  upon  reports  supplied  by  the  vendor  "  ?  Was 
it  not  the  duty  of  a  respectable  board  of  directors 
to  make  independent  inquiries  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  reports  in  question  ?  We  are  not  enamoured  of  the 
scheme. 

THE  ELVSEE  PALACE  HOTEL  CO.  LIMITED. 
Notwithstanding  the  laudatory  puff  preliminary  in 
"The  World,"  and  the  presence  on  the  board  of 
direction  of  Sir  John  Blundell  Maple,  M.P.,  and  Sir 
Francis  Evans,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  we  strongly  advise  our 
readers  to  leave  this  investment  to  the  admirers  of  the 
head  of  the  furniture  establishment  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  which  establishment,  by  the  way,  is  to  furnish 
and  decorate  the  new  hotel.  It  will  be  time  enough  for 
the  English  investor  to  risk  his  money  when  the  hotel 
is  built  and  furnished  and  been  opened  for  six  months. 
For  the  present  he  should  give  the  French  investor  a 
chance  of  supplying  the  capital  now  offered,  and, 
failing  him,  the  underwriters.  The  entire  capital  is 
£473,000,  divided  into  250,000  ordinary  shares  of  £"i 
each — of  which  200,oooare  issued — 3,ooodeferred  shares, 
and  £120,000  five  percent,  debentures.  The  Company 
is  formed  "for  the  purpose  of  building  and  carrying  on 
a  magnificent  hotel  "  in  the  Avenue  des  Champs-Elysees, 
Paris,  with  power  to  acquire,  build,  and  carry  on  first- 
class  hotels  elsewhere.  Wc  presume,  therefore,  that  if 
the  Elysee  Palace  Hotel  fails,  the  directors  will  try  again 
elsewhere  with  the  balance  of  the  shareholders'  money. 
Another  serious  point  about  the  prospectus  and  the 
formation  of  the  Company — and  it  is  a  point  which 
might  easily  be  missed  by  the  ordinary  investor — is  the 
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fact  that  the  £  1  ao,oco  debenture  capital  is  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  Company  to  borrow  on  the  freeholds  and 
buildings,  as  a  first  charge,  to  the  extent  of  ,£250,000,  of 
which  sum  ,£200,000  is  already  arranged  to  be  borrowed. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Peebles  Ordinary. — These  should  be  kept. 

Cycledom. — Better  sell. 

Atchisons. — If  you  can  afford  to  hold  do  so. 

Beeston  and  New  Beeston. — We  should  not  sell. 

Motor  Cars. — There  is  talk  of  these  shares  going  better. 
At  the  meeting  last  week  it  was  thought  they  would  go  to  7/. 
before  the  end  of  the  year.    We  should  be  inclined  to  hold. 

Industrials  (Leeds). — With  the  exception  of  3  and  4  we 
advise  you  to  keep  the  investments  you  mention. 

Paquin,  Limited. — After  the  speech  of  the  chairman  last 
week  these  shares  should  go  better. 

Louise,  Limited. — These  seem  to  be  worth  buying  at  their 
present  price. 

G.  R.  P. — Since  the  remarks  to  which  you  allude  were  made 
the  tone  of  the  South  African  Mining  Market  has  entirely 
changed.  The  shares  in  question  we  still  regard  as  worth 
holding  for  a  lock-up.  The  control  is  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  are  not  likely  to  fail  to  take  advantage  of  any  revival  of 
activity  in  the  Kaffir  Market  to  bring  them  again  to  the  front. 
When  they  do  so,  then  will  be  your  opportunity  to  sell  if  you 
wish  to  realize.  The  shares  should  only  be  held  by  people 
who  fully  realize  the  hazardous  nature  of  mining  speculation. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROFESSOR  LANKESTER'S  AND  THE  BRITISH 
SEA-ANGLERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Elmlea,  South  Stoke,  Reading,  January  18,  1897. 

SIR, — In  your  last  issue  Professor  Lankester  contra- 
dicts a  statement  made  in  your  review  of  Mr. 
Cunningham's  admirable  work  on  marine  food  fishes. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  Professor  Lankester  declined  to 
join  the  British  Sea-Anglers'  Society  on  the  grounds  that 
"amateurs  did  more  harm  than  good  whenever  they 
interfered  in  such  matters "  (query,  Biology  or  Sea- 
fishing).  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  contradiction, 
but  the  Professor  makes  what  I  believe  to  be  an  unjust 
and  lamentable  attack  on  the  gentleman  who  was  most 
active  in  founding  the  Association.  Professor  Lankester 
states  that  he  has  little  toleration  for  "  incompetence, 
pretence,  or  fraud,"  and  that  his  refusal  to  support  the 
British  Sea-Anglers'  Society  was  (1)  because  it  was 
"possibly  a  rival  Association,"  (2)  because  a  con- 
viction of  the  incompetence  of  the  person  who 
approached  him  on  the  subject,  (3)  because  he  was  by 
no  means  clear  that  the  "motive"  which  led  the 
promoter  of  the  new  Association  to  seek  his  aid  was 
not  "  professional  rather  than  amateur." 

With  reference  to  the  third  reason,  it  is  not  easy  for 
one  who  does  not  profess  to  be  a  scientist  to  distin- 
guish between  an  amateur  and  a  professional  "  motive," 
but  the  insinuation  seems  to  be  that  the  gentleman  referred 
to  was  seeking  to  make  money  out  of  the  Association. 
The  gentleman  attacked,  Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo,  has  no  need 
of  defence  at  my  hands  with  regard  to  his  competence 
as  an  amateur  sea-fisherman,  but  when  it  comes  to 
making  insinuations  in  which  pretence,  fraud,  and 
money-seeking  are  involved,  I  feel  bound,  as  one  who 
was  closely  associated  with  the  formation  of  the  British 
Sea-Anglers'  Society,  to  make  some  protest.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  Mr.  Aflalo  never  made,  nor  sought 
to  make,  a  penny  out  of  the  Society,  and  no  man  could 
have  been  more  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  which  he 
advocated.  From  the  first  the  Society  was  a  brillian 
success,  and  is  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most 
powerful  Society  of  the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Its  membership  roll  is,  I  believe,  more  than  double  that 
of  the  Marine  Biological  Association,  and  on  the  list 
are  many  men  with  whom  Professor  Lankester  would 
be  proud  to  be  associated. 

Possibly  Professor  Lankester  has  written  in  a  moment 
of  irritation,  and  if  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  insinuations,  we  may  surely  look  for  the 
amende  honorable  in  the  form  of  the  withdrawal  of  those 
statements.  From  the  first  I  felt  that  the  British  Sea- 
Anglers'  Society  might  render  the  Marine  Biological 
Association  (of  which  I  am  also  a  member)  considerable 


assistance.  The  scientist  who  inquires  into  fishery 
matters  requires  the  assistance  of  the  practical  fisher- 
man, and  the  practical  fisherman  who  seeks  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  our  sea-fisheries  requires  the  assistance  of 
the  scientist.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
understand  Professor  Lankester's  refusal  to  join  the 
Society  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  likely  to  be  a  "  rival  " 
to  the  Marine  Biological  Association,  and  I  must  say 
that  when  I  read  the  preface  to  Mr.  Cunningham's 
book  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  my  own  views 
enunciated  by  the  Professor — more  especially  as  I 
happened  to  see  Mr.  Aflalo  shortly  after  he  returned 
from  Oxford,  and  heard  from  him  that  he  had  received 
a  somewhat  unsympathetic  reception  from  Professor 
Lankester. 

It  is  hardly  correct  to  state  that  the  B.  S.-A.  S.  is 
"  an  association  of  a  similar  kind  "  to  the  Marine  Biologi- 
cal Association.  Its  objects  are  primarily  to  promote 
sea-fishing  as  a  sport  by  providing  its  members  with 
information,  boats,  charts,  bait,  reduced  railway  fares 
to  the  coast  and  special  hotel  accommodation,  and  to 
form  local  branches.  These  objects  are,  of  course, 
personal  to  its  members,  but  it  also  aims  at  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  sea-fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  co-operating  in  all  measures  having  that  end  in  view 
and  by  collecting  and  publishing  the  observations  of 
sea-anglers  on  the  migration,  &c.  of  our  sea-fish. 
Now  that  the  Society  has  become  a  power  in  the  land, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  national  object  will  receive  as 
much  attention  as  the  more  personal  purposes  for  which 
it  was  primarily  formed. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  I  was  not  the  writer  of  the 
review  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  book,  so  I  am  not  respon- 
sible for  the  statements  contained  in  that  review. — I 
beg  to  subscribe  myself,  yours  faithfully,  C.  H.  Cook 

("John  Bickerdyke"). 

ARMS   AND   THE  SNOB. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Please  allow  me  to  say  in  reply  to  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Tankerville  Chamberlayne  in  your  issue  of 
26  December,  that  I  regret  having  made  one  slight 
error :  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  who  heads  his 
pedigree  in  "Burke"  (for  he  was  a  solicitor)  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth,  as  I  stated. 

This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  real  question  as 
to  whether  Mr.  Tankerville  Chamberlayne  of  Cranbury 
can  prove  his  legitimate  descent  from  the  ancient  family 
descended  from  the  Counts  de  Tankerville,  in  which 
case  only  would  he  be  entitled  to  make  use  of  the 
armorial  bearings  of  that  family.  If  he  can  prove  such 
descent  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Heralds'  College, 
then  I  will  willingly  apologize  to  him  for  my  previous 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chamberlayne  states  he  never  wrote  a  line  to 
"  Burke  " — no  one  said  he  did — and  he  further  appears 
to  say  that  his  pedigree,  as  there  written,  is  erroneous.  * 
In  that  case  one  might  suppose  he  would  have  corrected 
it,  as  there  have  been  new  editions  out  since  1879,  the 
one  he  refers  to.  The  information  that  his  father 
thought  of  claiming  the  so-called  extinct  baronetage  of 
Chamberlayne  of  Wickham  (a  younger  branch  of  the 
Sherborne  family),  which  claim  he  seems  to  have  been 
unable  to  make  good,  is  amusing,  as  a  reference  to 
"Burke's"  extinct  Baronetage  and  other  books  and 
MSS.  shows  that  this  title  is  extinct,  having  expired 
with  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Chamberlayne,  Bart.,  in 
1776.  I  find,  it  is  true,  that  a  baronet  of  Wickham 
left  two  daughters,  co-heiresses,  who  married,  but  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  a  baronetage  ever  descended  in 
the  female  line.  Even  if  this  did,  where  does  the 
pedigree  of  the  Cranbury  family  join  in  ? 

Considering  that  Mr.  Chamberlayne  has  no  clue  to 
my  identity,  his  assertion  that  "my  own  family  and 
name  are  not  mentioned  in  '  Burke '  "  is  ridiculous  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  a  further  perusal  of  "  Burke  "  and 
other  genealogical  works  will  show  him  that  there  are 
now  living  in  the  United  Kingdom  numerous  repre- 
sentatives of  the  family  from  which  he  apparently  claims 
descent. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

A  Representative  op  the  ancient 
family  of  Chamberlayne. 
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REVIEWS. 

ANOTHER  ANTHOLOGY. 

"  A  Treasury  of  Minor  British  Poetry."  Selected  and 
arranged  by  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A.  London  : 
Edward  Arnold.  1896. 

FEW,  if  any,  living  critics  have  a  knowledge  of 
English  literature,  its  byways  no  less  than  its 
beaten  roads,  so  accurate  and  exhaustive  as  Mr. 
Churton  Collins.  When  we  take  up  an  anthology  com- 
piled by  him,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  poem  has  been 
omitted  from  ignorance  of  its  existence. 

But,  first,  a  word  is  necessary  on  the  scheme  of  Mr. 
Collins's  book  ;  for,  as  he  himself  says,  the  title  is  a 
very  imperfect  description  of  the  contents.  The  aim 
of  it  is  to  be,  not  a  rival,  but  a  sort  of  supplement 
to  anthologies  like  the  "  Golden  Treasury."  Mr.  Collins 
has  been  a  gleaner  in  Mr.  Palgrave's  field.  He  avoids 
of  set  purpose  all  stock  pieces— all  the  greater  names 
even  ;  he  chooses  poets  that  are  scarcely  known,  or 
takes  unfamiliar  poems  by  familiar  poets. 

The  result  is  a  most  interesting  compilation.  To 
criticize  an  anthology  is  a  somewhat  idle  task,  since 
every  one  has  private  favourites  that  he  misses  if  they  are 
not  included.  However,  there  are  a  few  points  we  cannot 
help  touching  on,  affecting  principles  of  selection,  not 
personal  preferences.  One  is  the  inclusion  of  vers  de 
societe.  We  cannot  help  thinking  this  a  mistake.  How- 
ever smooth  and  graduated  the  transitions  from  subject 
to  subject  are  made,  the  difference  of  atmosphere  jars. 
For  instance,  we  have  Calverley's  "  In  the  Gloaming" 
followed  at  scarcely  the  interval  of  a  page  by  Clough's 
deeply  felt,  sad  and  noble  "Qua  Cursum  Ventus."  It 
is  too  sharp  a  change.  Again,  we  do  not  quite  see  on 
what  principle  Mr.  Collins  has  made  excisions  in  certain 
poems.  To  include  so  well  known  a  poem  as  Marvell's 
"Thoughts  in  a  Garden  "  at  all  seems  to  transgress 
the  plan  of  the  book ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  given, 
we  do  not  see  what  is  gained  by  cutting  off  the 
opening  stanzas,  for  the  poem  is  not  unduly  long. 
Doubtless  in  most  cases  such  excision  has  helped  a 
poem  to  a  place  ;  for  an  editor  has  often  to  choose  be- 
tween compressing  or  omitting.  Yet  we  think  Mr. 
Collins  has  once  or  twice  allowed  himself  too  large  a 
freedom. 

But  to  pass  from  fault-finding  :  Mr.  Collins's  book 
does  a  twofold  service  to  lovers  of  poetry  who  have  not 
the  leisure  for  searching  out  good  things  among  the 
obscure.  It  fills  gaps  in  the  "  Golden  Treasury," 
and  it  does  justice  to  writers  and  to  poems  that  were 
excluded  from  the  scheme  of  that  work  by  Mr.  Palgrave's 
canons  of  selection.  A  number  of  beautiful  things  in 
Book  I.  —  Mr.  Collins  also  divides  his  work  into  four 
books  or  periods — confirm  our  feeling  that  the  Eliza- 
bethan lyrics  were  by  no  means  adequately  represented 
in  the  "  Golden  Treasury."  The  mood  of  that  age  was 
a  lyrical  mood,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  England  at  the 
time  in  music  had,  no  doubt,  its  effect  on  the  poets. 
Certainly  the  dull  and  wooden  rhythms  which  the 
eighteenth  century  loved,  and  which  ruined  all  the 
minor  poets  by  a  bad  tradition  till  after  Shelley's  time, 
were  quite  unknown  to  the  Elizabethans.  A  fresh  and 
beautiful  rhythm  is  the  chief  part  of  the  invention  of  a 
song  ;  and  in  that  period  the  men  who  were  poorest 
equipped  seemed  able  to  atone  by  happy  rhythm  for  all 
deficiencies  in  matter.  Never,  surely,  were  songs  so 
excellently  written  in  such  great  abundance.  Mr. 
Collins  goes  back  even  further  than  the  Elizabethans, 
back  to  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  we  are  glad,  indeed, 
to  have  these  early  pieces  with  their  delicious  freshness 
brought  within  the  popular  ken.  Skelton's  "  Mirry 
Margaret  "  one  might  almost  think  suggested  to 
Tennyson  the  form  of  his  early  portrait-poems  of  girls  ; 
it  is  so  airy,  bright  and  dainty,  with  just  a  spice  of 
"  preciousness  "  in  its  art. 

Space  forbids  us  to  quote  any  of  the  rare  pieces  which 
Mr.  Collins  has  brought  together  here.  Most  poetry- 
lovers  know  the  best  of  them  ;  but  Hagthorpe's  musical 
stanzas  "  On  Time,"  for  instance,  will  be  fresh  to  all 
but  a  very  few.  We  miss  the  name  of  Daniel.  Surely 
he  is  not  so  famous  and  familiar  that  he  is  omitted  on 


that  score?    In  Book  II.  one  is  glad  to  have  Marvell's 
address  "To  his  Coy  Mistress,"  with  all  its  conceits 
and  faults,  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  passage 
"  But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 

Time's  winged  chariot  hurrying  near  ; 

And  yonder  all  before  us  lie 

Deserts  of  vast  eternity." 
Cowley's  "  Hymn  to  Light"  and  "  Elegy  on  William 
Hervey "  worthily  represent  a  poet  little  known  to 
anthologies,  and  fallen  far  from  his  once  immense  repu- 
tation, but  one  possessed  of  genuine  gifts.  Both  of 
these  pieces  are  curtailed  by  Mr.  Collins,  and  doubtless 
with  advantage  to  Cowley  ;  yet  we  could  have  borne 
with  a  few  more  stanzas  of  the  Elegy,  the  last  stanza 
especially,  with  its  beautiful  closing  lines  :— 
"  There  whilst  immortal  hymns  thou  dost  rehearse, 

Thou  dost  with  holy  pity  see 

Our  dull  and  earthly  poesy 
Where  grief  and  misery  can  be  joined  with  verse." 
Crashaw's  ''Saint  Teresa,"  absent,  we  believe,  from 
the  "Golden  Treasury,"  is  another  welcome  lyric,  of  its 
kind  unrivalled  in  our  language  ;  and  Waller's  verses 
on  "  Old  Age  "  present  that  writer  in  an  unfamiliar  and 
interesting  light.  Among  lesser  names,  Bishop  King 
and  the  Platonist  Norris  of  Bemerton  are  represented 
by  striking  poems.  King's  "  Sleepe  on,  my  Love,  in 
thy  cold  bed  "  by  no  means  deserves  to  be  forgotten  :  it 
is  true,  tender  and  beautiful.  And  Norris's  "The 
Aspiration  "  is  a  fervent  and  exalted  expression  of  an 
attitude  of  mind  common  to  certain  types  of  nature  ;  it 
has  that  thirst  for  spiritual  freedom  characteristic  of 
St.  Augustine  and  of  Plato,  and,  among  later  men,  of 
Shelley. 

Book  III.  is  necessarily  less  interesting.  It  repre- 
sents, roughly,  the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  good 
lyrics  by  the  famous  men  are  rare,  and  by  the  minor 
men  still  rarer.  Mr.  Collins  has  included  one  or  two  of 
Blake's  songs,  and  the  splendid  conclusion  of  Smart's 
"Song  to  David"  ;  and  these  shine  like  jewels  among 
the  rest. 

Book  IV.  contains  a  number  of  interesting  poems  by 
authors  who  reached  a  high  level  without  ever  achiev- 
ing anything  of  classic  excellence,  and  who  are  in 
danger  of  being  unduly  neglected.  James  Thomson, 
who  wrote  good  lyrics,  with  something  of  Heine  in 
them,  as  Mr.  Collins  truly  says,  and  who  did  the  best 
translations  of  Heine  that  have  been  done  ;  Hawker  of 
Morwenstow  ;  Thomas  Ashe  ;  Augusta  Webster ; 
William  Cory,  the  author  of  "  Ionica  "  ;  and  George 
Darley,  are  some  of  these.  Darley  has  been  best 
known  hitherto  by  his  wonderful  imitation  of  a  seven- 
teenth-century lyric,  "It  is  not  beauty  I  demand," 
which  is  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  "  Golden  Trea- 
sury." Mr.  Collins  might  have  added  to  his  selection 
one  of  the  glowing  songs  from  that  remarkable  and 
very  rare  poem  "Nepenthe,"  which  is  shortly,  we 
believe,  to  be  reprinted.  It  is  Darley's  best  work,  and 
in  passages  splendid.  Landor,  entirely  ignored  by  Mr. 
Palgrave,  has  here  a  few  characteristic  lyrics  and 
epigrams  besides  "Rose  Aylmer "  ;  and  Crabbe  is 
represented  by  two  short  pieces,  the  longer  of  which  is 
charged  with  the  mournful  and  deep  feeling  that  per- 
vades all  Crabbe's  best  work.  But  could  not  Mr. 
Collins  have  found  room  for  the  madman's  splendid 
vision  in  "Sir  Eustace  Grey,"  or  for  the  "Hall  of 
Justice  " — both  poems  that  are  far  less  known  than 
they  should  be  ? 

One  extraordinary  genius — Emily  Bronte — to  whom 
Mr.  Collins  gives  a  word  of  signal  and  just  appreci- 
ation in  his  notes,  is  represented  by  two  of  her  half- 
dozen  masterpieces.  One  feels  that ' '  Remembrance  "  and 
the  "  Last  Lines  "  are  almost  out  of  place  here  :  we  have, 
been  reading  poems  of  merit,  and  are  suddenly  thrilled 
by  a  voice  of  the  rarest  fire  ;  and  are  apt  to  be  put  out 
of  touch  with  the  pervading  atmosphere  of  the  book, 
spoilt  for  anything  less  splendid.  Both  poems  are 
magnificent  ;  each,  in  its  kind,  would  be  hard  to  rival, 
and  is  fine  among  the  finest  things  of  English  poetry. 
But  insomuch  as  they  are  comparatively  little  known, 
Mr.  Collins  may  well  claim  to  include  them  ;  and  one 
can  never  meet  with  such  things  too  often. 

We  have  told  enough  of  the  book  to  show  that 
it  contains  an  abundance  of  most  interesting  verse  ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Collins  justly  says  in  his  preface,  such  a 
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collection  has  one  claim  to  interest  that  ordinary  antho- 
logies have  not  :  it  reflects  the  changing  spirit  of  the 
times  far  more  fully  and  sensitively  than  the  master- 
pieces of  the  great  men  who  stood  above  or  apart  from 
their  age. 

"  MARGARET  OGILVY." 

"  Margaret   Ogilvy."     By   her   son,   J.    M.  Barrie. 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1896. 

THERE  are  many  writers  who  insist  upon  intimacy, 
and  some  who  attain  it  ;  but  few  so  surely  as  Mr. 
Barrie.  And  here  he  has  set  out  to  do  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  conceivable — to  tell  us  faithfully  and  in 
his  own  person  of  the  essentials  of  his  affections. 
Apart  from  the  execution  of  the  work,  there  are  few- 
men  from  whom  we  could  suffer  this,  well  done  or  ill  ; 
but  from  him  it  comes  as  something  not  only  quite  in 
keeping  but  almost  as  a  thing  expected.  He  has  the 
gift  of  modest  egoism  ;  he  sees  himself  with  a  singular 
clearness  and  with  a  singular  absence  of  that  dissatis- 
faction that  ends  in  a  conflict  of  pose  with  self-exposure. 
He  entertains  no  flattering  illusions  ;  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  has  ever  entertained  any  flattering  illusions  about 
himself ;  he  will  be  the  last  person  to  overrate  himself. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  in  no  distress.  And  he  is  satu- 
rated with  a  home-spun  sentimentality — not  innate, 
indeed,  but  fundamentally  interwoven  with  his  being — 
that  supplies  the  final  excuse  for  this  curious  under- 
taking. This  sentimentality,  this  genuine  belief  in  things 
that  other  men  make  a  cant  of,  is  at  once  Mr.  Barrie's 
strength  and  his  limitation.  His  mother  and  his  sister 
• — his  sister,  perhaps,  almost  more  than  his  mother — 
suggested  and  developed  this  vein  in  him  ;  they  made 
it  the  dominant  note  of  his  life,  and  with  complete 
fitness  he  writes  this  book  to  commemorate  these  lives 
that  have  gone  to  his  making.  It  is  a  unique  book,  a 
unique  exposition  of  the  art  of  the  affections,  of  the  fine 
art  of  living  in  the  family.  "  So  much  of  what  is 
great  in  Scotland,"  he  writes,  "has  sprung  from  the 
closeness  of  the  family  ties  ; "  and  he  tells  how  sedu- 
lously they  were  knit.  "  A  Scotch  family  are  probably 
better  acquainted  with  each  other  and  more  ignorant 
of  the  life  outside  their  circle  than  any  other  family  in 
the  world."  It  is  the  anatomy  of  a  culture,  a  culture 
that  seems  to  be  passing  inevitably  away. 

"Where  had  been  formerly  but  the  click  of  the 
shuttle  was  soon  the  roar  of  'power,'  hancMooms  were 
pushed  into  a  corner  as  a  room  is  cleared  for  a  dance  ; 
every  morning  at  half-past  five  the  town  was  wakened 
with  a  yell,  and  from  a  chimney-stack  that  rose  high 
into  our  caller  air  the  conqueror  waved  for  evermore 
his  flag  of  smoke.  Another  era  had  dawned,  new 
customs,  new  fashions  sprang  into  life,  all  as  lusty  as  if 
they  had  been  born  at  twenty-one  ;  as  quickly  as  two 
people  may  exchange  seats,  the  daughter,  till  now  but 
a  knitter  of  stockings,  became  the  breadwinner,  he  who 
had  been  the  breadwinner  sat  down  to  the  knitting  of 
stockings.  .  .  .  With  so  many  of  the  family,  young- 
mothers  among  them,  working  in  the  factories,  home 
life  is  not  so  beautiful  as  it  was." 

The  forces  of  dissolution'gnaw  and  gnaw  ;  the  narrow- 
group  of  the  family  must  needs  broaden  its  sympathies, 
change  its  methods,  replace  the  old  neighbourly 
rivalries  and  depreciations,  the  sectarian  ostracisms, 
by  wider  alliances  or  perish. 

Of  that  old  home  life  the  mother  was  the  creator  far 
more  than  the  father.  He  might  wreck  it  by  violent 
vices,  or  cast  the  transient  shadow  of  an  evil  temper 
across  it  ;  but  she,  for  good  or  evil,  made  the  atmosphere 
of  sentiment  in  which  the  children  were  to  grow  ;  built 
up  that  moral  fabric  that  is  all  the  difference  between 
the  civilized  child  and  the  savage.  The  dominie  came 
later,  and  "nothing  that  happens  after  we  are  twelve 
matters  very  much,"  writes  Mr.  Barrie.  She  was  the 
sole  influence  through  the  long  daytime  while  the  father 
was  away.  Servants  were  a  rarity,  a  wonder,  a  thing 
to  converse  about  with  strangers  on  the  high  road. 
"  Now  when  we  could  have  servants  for  ourselves,  I 
shrank  from  the  thought.  .  .  .  How  my  sister  toiled 
— to  prevent  a  stranger  getting  a  footing  in  the 
home  !  "  If  the  mother  was  aggressively  religious,  she 
sent  forth  a  premature  piety  upon  the  world  ;  aggres- 


sively flighty  and  shiftless  foolishness  were  the  product ; 
and  of  the  households  where  temper  reigned,  of  the 
households  of  nagging  injustice  and  cruelty,  of  the 
households  of  systematic  repression  or  aimless  dic- 
tation, no  book  has  ever  been  written.  Margaret 
Ogilvy  was  none  of  these  things  ;  she  was  something 
more  than  either  pious  or  competitive,  albeit  she  was 
full  of  a  simple  religiousness  and  keen  withal  upon 
righteous  gains  ;  she  had  humour,  she  was  rich  in 
human  affection,  rich  beyond  her  nationality  it  would 
seem.  She  had  already  won  the  love  of  her  daughter 
when  Barrie  was  a  little  boy — and  to  clear  our  minds  of 
cant,  it  is  the  exception  for  girls  in  their  teens  to  love 
their  mothers  to  the  pitch  of  devotion — and  it  was  the 
sister  indoctrinated  him  with  the  peculiar  and  very 
beautiful  mother  cult  which  is  set  forth  here.  The 
sister  gave  her  life  for  her,  her  whole  life.  "  I'll  never 
leave  you,  mother."  "Fine  I  know  you'll  never  leave 
me."  And  worn  with  nursing,  "dying  on  her  feet," 
she  died  at  last  three  days  before  the  mother  she  had 
loved  so  well.  But  we  see  little  of  her  in  the  book  ; 
we  hear  her  voice  like  the  voice  of  one  speaking  in  the 
darkness  about  a  lime-lit  circle,  and  of  the  others  in 
the  family  and  of  the  father  there  is  the  slightest 
mention  ;  the  book  is  a  portrait  of  "  Margaret  Ogilvy," 
and  of  her  alone. 

Of  the  art  of  the  portraiture,  beyond  our  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Barrie's  incessant  tact  in  robbing  a  narrative 
essentially  egotistical  of  the  egotistical  quality,  there  is 
one  other  thing  to  be  noted.  And  that  is  a  serious 
defect — it  may  be  only  to  my  sort  of  mind — that  was 
almost  equally  apparent  in  "Sentimental  Tommy." 
Perhaps  my  way  of  reading  and  imagining  may  be  more 
peculiar  than  I  suspect ;  up  to  quite  recently,  indeed, 
I  thought  it  was  the  only  possible  way.  All  that  I 
remember  most  clearly  is  remembered  as  visual  images 
— even  abstract  matters  are  remembered  as  symbolical 
diagrams.  When  I  read  such  a  visualizing  writer  as 
Stevenson  I  really  see  quite  vividly  a  succession  of 
pictures,  some  of  extraordinary  persistence  ;  the  flaring 
candles  in  the  "  Master  of  Ballantrae  "  is  the  one  thing 
I  am  absolutely  sure  I  shall  never  forget  of  all  that 
astonishing  book.  And  of  the  characters  of  Dickens, 
I  recall  first  an  image — not  by  any  means  the  illus- 
trator's— then  g-estures,  and  then,  and  then  only,  appro- 
priate words  to  those  gestures.  I  see  Mr.  George 
Moore,  too  (in  iC  Esther  Waters"),  with  the  detail  of  a 
Dutchman.  The  characters  and  scenes  of  some 
writers — "John  Oliver  Hobbes"  typically — I  do  not 
visualize,  or  do  so,  with  a  feeling  of  irresponsibility, 
to  please  myself.  And  Mr.  Barrie  is  hard  to  visualize. 
In  this  book,  as  I  have  said,  the  figure  of  the 
sister  speaks  out  of  the  dark.  There  is  no  person  in 
this  bool?  except  the  central  one  that  I  should  have 
recognized  if  I  met  him  or  her.  All  I  know  clearly  of 
"Sentimental  Tommy"  was  that  his  face  was  in- 
scrutable— an  insufficient  datum.  And  I  should  not  have 
visualized  "Margaret  Ogilvy"  but  for  the  very  in- 
animate portrait  that  is  the  frontispiece.  It  is 
inanimate,  because  she  was  very  active,  "nimble." 
Her  true  likeness  would  have  conveyed  the  move- 
ment of  her.  All  through  the  book  my  imagination 
went  hungry  for  the  familiar  gestures  of  her  hands,  for 
the  shifting  of  her  eyes,  for  the  completion  of  the  ex- 
pressive movement  of  which  a  spoken  sentence  is  only 
a  part.  All  the  book  I  have  read  at  least  twice,  and  I 
search  my  mind  in  vain  for  this  vitalizing  quality  in 
my  impression.  It  was  left  to  the  imagination,  is  an 
easy  reply  ;  but  I  have  a  passable  imagination,  and,  as 
for  material,  I  have  known  very  well  at  least  four  in- 
teresting old  ladies.  But  the  movements  of  none  of 
them  would  serve  with  any  modification  I  could  devise 
for  Margaret  Ogilvy.  I  see  her  best,  or  at  least  her 
face,  in  the  beginning  of  Chapter  V.,  when  she  has 
borne  the  screen  back  into  the  best  room  and  struck  it 
against  the  gas  bracket.  The  thing  wanting  is  just  a 
phrase,  a  word,  ever  and  again,  to  give  the  impres- 
sionistic picture.  For  the  want  of  it  the  dialogue  lies 
flat  and  colourless  like  unskilful  correspondence  or  the 
lines  in  a  play.  And  for  the  want  of  it  this  book,  albeit 
a  unique  and  memorable  rendering  of  a  curious  senti- 
mental culture,  and  in  places  moving  and  tender,  does, 
when  considered  as  literature,  fall  short  of  technical 
excellence.  H.  G.  W. 
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A  GLOBE-TROTTER  IN  BURMA. 

"Among  Pagodas  and  Fair  Ladies."  By  Gwendolen 
Trench  Gascoigne.  London  :  A.  D.  Innes  &  Co. 
1896. 

"\  ~\  TE  are  willing  to  believe  that  Mr.  Donald  Smeaton, 
» V  C.S.I.,  in  his  official  character  as  Financial 
Commissioner  for  Burma,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
criticism  ;  but  as  a  patron  of  literature  and  ladies  Mr. 
Smeaton  must  submit  to  be  judged  even  as  other  men 
are  judged  who  are  not  Financial  Commissioners  in 
Burma  or  elsewhere.  To  be  quite  frank,  we  are  in 
some  doubt  whether  Mr.  Smeaton  is  not  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  which  rather 
concerns  Mr.  Smeaton  than  the  public,  since  its  decision 
one  way  or  the  other  does  not,  and  cannot,  alter  the 
main  fact  that  here  is  a  book  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  written,  and  which  never  would  have  been 
written  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Donald  Smeaton. 
There  is  no  loophole  of  escape  for  the  Financial  Com- 
missioner, as  this  plain  narrative  of  simple  facts  will 
prove.  Mrs.  Gascoigne  and  her  husband  left  England — 
we  quote  the  lady's  own  words — "  with  no  more  idea 
of  going  to  Burma  than  we  had  of  going  to  the  moon." 
Let  us  continue  the  quotation:  "We  merely  intended 
to  make  the  usual  respectable,  stereotype  Indian  tour, 
when  fortune  (that  fickle  muse)  decreed  that  among  the 
many  pleasant  passengers  on  board  that  most  excellent 
ship  the  '  Oriental  '  we  should  have  the  good  fortune 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Donald  Smeaton, 
Financial  Commissioner  for  Burma."  Now  so  far  it  is 
clear  that  none  of  us  has  any  cause  of  complaint 
against  either  fortune  ("that  fickle  muse")  or  Mr. 
Donald  Smeaton,  for  it  is  surely  no  crime  to  be  on 
board  the  "  Oriental,"  or  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
pleasant  fellow-passengers.  We  may  even  go  so  far  as 
to  admit  that  it  is  not  an  indictable  offence  to  recom- 
mend one  or  more  of  your  fellow-passengers  to  give  up 
a  part  of  a  projected  tour  in  Northern  India,  and 
to  visit  Burma  instead  ;  always,  of  course,  on  the 
assumption  that  you  are  not  aware  of  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  said  fellow-passengers  to  write  "an 
account  of  a  tour  through  Burma  "  as  soon  as  they  get 
back  to  London  and  Paternoster  Row.  It  is  here  that 
evidence  of  Mr.  Smeaton's  guilt  as  an  accomplice 
before  the  fact  is  wanting  ;  but  alas  !  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  his  complicity  after  the  fact.  Not  only  has 
he  accepted  the  dedication  of  Mrs.  Gascoigne's  book, 
but  he  has  sent  it  forth  into  the  world  with  what  we 
have  been  taught  to  call  a  "foreword,"  dated  from 
"  Government  House,  Rangoon,"  in  which,  not  content 
with  informing  the  intending  reader  that  he— the 
Financial  Commissioner  for  Burma — has  "  enjoyed  the 
little  book,"  he  must  needs  add  the  assurance  that  "  so 
will  all  those  who  read  it." 

That  there  are  the  elements  of  enjoyment  in  Mrs. 
Gascoigne's  book  cannot  seriously  be  denied.  What 
could  be,  for  example,  more  delightful  than  the  frank 
confession  contained  in  the  following  sentence  culled 
from  Mrs. Gascoigne's  first  page? — "Until  lately,  Burma 
has  been  left  in  comparative  peace,  and  has  been  spared 
that  most  terrible  of  all  scourges,  the  globe-trotter." 
Alas  !  that  those  tragic  words  "  until  lately  "  should  be 
so  apposite  !  Not  that,  if  this  were  the  proper  time  or 
place,  we  should  be  inclined  to  accept  this  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  the  "globe-trotter"  without  breaking  a 
lance  in  his  favour,  so  long  as,  honest  man,  he  bores 
nobody  but  those  whom  fortune  ("that  fickle  muse") 
has  set  athwart  his  path.  It  is  for  that  particular  variety 
of  the  species  which  not  only  trots  but  scribbles  that  the 
vials  of  our  wrath  are  reserved,  and  for  those  who  aid 
and  abet  them  in  their  evil  deeds.  It  is  possible,  no 
doubt,  to  take  Mrs.  Gascoigne  too  seriously  ;  but  is  it 
not,  in  fact,  high  time  that  an  energetic  protest  should 
be  entered  against  this  multiplication  of  books  of  travel 
which  add  not  one  jot  or  tittle  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
country  they  purport  to  describe,  and  have  no  claim 
on  public  attention  as  literature?  What  are  Mrs. 
Gascoigne's  qualifications  for  writing  a  book  about 
Burma  ?  She  was  in  the  country  for  a  few  months  ; 
she  visited  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  show  places,  and 
journeyed  as  far  up  the  Irrawaddy  as  Tsembo.  Of  the 
language  she  is  manifestly  ignorant,  though  that  does 
not  prevent  her   devoting   a   chapter   to  "  Burmese 


Language  and  Literature."  Her  facts  are  necessarily 
secondhand,  and  it  is  understating  the  case  to  say  that 
many  of  the  pages  in  "  Among  Pagodas  and  Fair 
Ladies "  are  copied  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at 
concealment  from  previous  writers  on  Burma.  If  any 
one  cares  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  let 
him  take  the  description  of  tattooing  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Mrs.  Gascoigne's  book,  and  compare  it  with  the 
description  contained  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Mr.  Scott's 
delightful  book  on  "The  Burman,  his  Life  and 
Notions,"  a  second  edition  of  which  has  recently  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  It  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  life  why  this  estimable  and  intelligent  lady,  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  paraphrase  so  much  of  what 
Shway  Yoe  has  written,  should  imagine  that  any  human 
being  would  prefer  to  read  at  secondhand  in  slipshod 
English  what  he  can  get  at  firsthand  in  excellent 
English  in  the  pages  of  "The  Burman."  And  lest  it 
should  be  thought  that  Mrs.  Gascoigne's  English  has 
been  maligned,  let  us  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of 
the  courteous  but  candid  reader  to  the  following  sen- 
tences from  the  chapter  on  "  Burmese  Language  and 
Literature  "  : — 

"The  Burmans  also  possess  many  ways  of  saying 
'yes.'  They  can  agree  with  you  in  a  homely  common- 
place manner,  or  they  can  make  their  acquiescence  in 
true  lordly  fashion  all  by  the  slight  change  of  idiom. 
Whether  they  do  the  same  thing  when  '  No '  is  in 
the  question  I  am  not  so  sure,  but  probably  they  are 
far  too  polite  a  people  even  to  say  that  disagreeable 
word  uncourteously,  as  manners  is  one  of  their  strong 
points,  and  verily  one  of  the  most  useful  and  charming 
of  gifts,  for  there  is  no  truer  saying  than  '  Manners 
maketh  man,'  though,  alas  !  we  of  the  West  in  this 
bustling  nineteenth  century  are  fast  entirely  forgetting, 
or  laying  aside  as  quite  too  old-world,  the  courtly  ways 
of  yore,  and  one  greatly  fears  that  when  another  fifty 
years  have  sped  on  their  way  politeness  (anyhow  in 
England)  will  have  made  his  bow  and  likewise  have 
quite  departed." 

Some  unreflecting  man  has  said  that  courage  is  not 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  female  virtues.  He 
can  have  known  little  or  nothing  of  the  lady  globe- 
trotter. To  write  as  Mrs.  Gascoigne  writes,  and  to  ask 
a  long-suffering  public  to  read  what  you  have  written, 
imports  a  courage  greater  than  any  mere  male  person 
can  ever  hope  to  possess.  "  Printed  for  private  circula- 
tion," no  one  could,  and  assuredly  no  one  would,  have 
objected  to  the  narrative  of  what  was  doubtless  a  very 
pleasant  holiday  ;  but,  if  Mrs.  Gascoigne  invites  the 
attention  of  the  larger  public  to  her  wares,  she  cannot 
complain  if  she  is  judged  by  another  standard  than 
that  which  would  have  been  appropriate  for  the  family 
circle.  But  there  are  extenuating  circumstances  in 
every  case,  and  in  Mrs.  Gascoigne's  these  lie  on  the 
surface.  The  book  is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  the 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  really  illustrative  of 
Burmese  life  and  scenery.  And  for  this  let  us  be 
thankful. 

A  LAMENT  FOR  COBDENISM. 

1 

"  Richard  Cobden  and  the  Jubilee  of  Free  Trade.' 
London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

rT^HIS  is  probably  the  most  comfortless  and  de- 
J-  spondent  book  ever  issued  by  a  political  associa- 
tion. It  is  partly  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  banquet  of  the  Cobden  Club,  and 
although  the  newspaper  reports  of  that  celebration  did 
not  convey  the  impression  of  a  lively  occasion,  the 
feeling  they  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  unrelieved  gloom  of  this 
volume,  with  its  cover  adorned  with  green  corn-ears  on 
a  black  background — apt  emblem  of  the  party  of  imma- 
ture theories  and  blighted  hopes.  Mr.  Gowing,  in  his 
introduction,  puts  forward  as  the  principal  utility  of  the 
Cobden  Club  that  it  "carries  on  perpetuallya  voluminous 
correspondence  with  Free-traders  and  students  of  the 
fiscal  problems  of  the  time  in  every  part  of  the  world  "  ; 
but  if  the  correspondence  is  not  of  a  livelier  or  more 
hopeful  character  than  the  essays  and  addresses  collected 
here,  the  archives  of  the  Club  cannot  afford  pleasant 
reading.  "  A  Jubilee  implies  jubilation  ;  and,  it  may  be 
asked,  what  have  we  to  rejoice  over?  "  says  Mr.  Henry 
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Dunkley  in  the  first  essay,  and  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  book  we  can  only  answer,  "Very  little,  indeed." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  we  are  reminded  in  the  preface,  took 
the  chair  at  the  first  of  the  Club's  dinners,  in  1866,  and 
in  his  speech  "  there  was  not  one  word  to  indicate  to 
future  students  of  the  record  that  any  controversy 
existed  at  that  time  in  this  country  on  the  question  of 
Free-trade."  We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  intended 
as  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  statesmanlike  fore- 
sight ;  but,  curiously  enough,  it  is  linked  with  an  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  speech  on  the 
occasion,  in  which  an  equally  dubious  remark  is  made 
about  Mr.  Cobden  :  "He  taught  us  to  perceive 
the  true  moral  meaning  of  trade  between  nation  and 
nation.  He  showed  that  trade  was  not  only  a  law  of 
wealth  and  prosperity,  but  a  law  of  friendship,  a  law  of 
kindness,  among  all  nations  "  ;  and  elsewhere  in  the 
volume  Free-trade  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  new  bond  of 
peace  between  the  nations."  This  reads  oddly  when 
we  remember  that  the  thirty  years  of  high  tariffs,  ending 
with  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  were  years  of 
almost  absolute  peace  ;  whereas  at  the  time  Mr.  Glad- 
stone spoke  Europe  was  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of 
devastating  wars  of  which  the  end  is  not  yet.  The 
prediction  that  all  nations  would  drop  their  tariffs  and 
live  in  peace  and  friendship  ever  after  is  evidently  one  of 
the  many  blighted  hopes  on  which  Cobdenism  was  based. 

The  truth  is  that,  even  had  there  been  a  sounder 
economic  foundation  for  the  new  philosophy  of  cheap- 
ness, an  early  reaction  from  it  was  inevitable.  The 
bulk  of  the  nation,  outside  the  towns  at  least,  was 
conquered  but  not  convinced  by  the  collapse  of  1846. 
Peel's  volte-face  left  the  Protectionists  a  disorganized 
rabble  who,  as  Disraeli  said,  were  "converted  in 
battalions  and  baptized  in  platoons."  High  Protection 
of  food  stuffs  was,  of  course,  doomed  in  any  case  in  a 
country  whose  manufactures  and  commerce  were  ex- 
panding so  much  more  rapidly  than  her  agriculture,  and 
the  disastrous  season  of  1846  both  in  England  and  in 
Ireland  rendered  large  importations  immediately  in- 
evitable. But  the  agricultural  interest  was  not  so 
utterly  annihilated  that  it  could  not  have  at  least  dis- 
cussed terms  with  its  conquerors  had  it  not  been  for 
the  break-up  of  the  Parliamentary  party.  And  in 
time  the  nation  was  bound  to  discover  that  "cheap 
bread"  and  the  "  big  loaf,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  con- 
stituted a  questionable  recompense  for  land  going  out 
of  cultivation  and  labourers  thrown  idle. 

And  so  the  jubilee  of  Free-trade,  instead  of  disclosing 
all  the  nations  bowing  down  to  the  dogmas  which  won 
such  an  easy  victory  fifty  years  ago,  finds  them  still 
building  up  the  wall  of  hostile  tariffs,  still  adding 
battalion  to  battalion  and  ship  to  ship,  as  if  cheapness 
and  peace  were  not,  after  all,  the  greatest  good 
longed  for  by  the  greatest  number.  This  is  why 
the  great  anniversary  passed  in  lamentation  and 
not  in  jubilation.  It  is  true  that  the  celebrants 
try  to  make  the  best  of  things.  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu, 
although  he  does  not  see  from  what  quarter 
light  is  to  come,  thinks  it  would  be  premature  to 
despair.  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  admits  that  things 
are  in  a  bad  way  in  many  respects,  but  boldly  asserts 
that  they  would  have  been  worse  but  for  Free-trade — a 
safe  statement  which  admits  neither  of  proof  nor  of 
disproof.  Mr.  Henry  Dunkley  declines  to  prophesy 
either  that  we  are  within  a  measurable  distance  of 
universal  Free-trade  or  that  it  will  "  ever  come  at 
all "  ;  but  never  mind,  he  cries,  look  at  all  the  fine 
things  it  has  already  done  for  us  :  we  have  good  wages, 
schools,  education,  drains,  public  parks,  gardens,  and 
museums.  Has  Mr.  Dunkley  ever  heard  of  other  coun- 
tries— such  as  France,  America,  and  Australia — that 
have  all  these  things  perhaps  in  greater  abundance 
than  we  have,  yet  have  all  along  adhered  to  Pro- 
tection ?  Does  he  know  that  the  conclusive  vote- 
winning  argument  of  the  American  Protectionists 
to  the  working-man  across  the  Atlantic  is,  that  Free- 
trade  would  reduce  his  wages  to  the  English  level  ?  But 
his  greatest  point  we  have  kept  to  the  last.  But  for 
Free-trade,  he  says,  there  would  have  been  no  Crystal 
Palace !  Well,  that  is  something.  Free-trade  is 
admittedly  dying  :  when  it  is  dead  its  epitaph  might 
be  :  "It  nearly  brought  England  to  ruin  ;  but  it  built 
the  Crystal  Palace." 


THE  PEASANT  REVOLT  OF  1381. 

"The  Rising  in  East  Anglia  in    1381."    By  Edgar 
Powell,  B.  A.    Cambridge  University  Press.  1896. 

'  I AHOUGH  not  a  large  book,  this  is  a  most  interesting 
J-  and  valuable  one.  Considering  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  rising  generally  known  as  "  Wat  Tyler's 
Rebellion,"  we  may  be  surprised  that  our  historians 
have  done  so  little  of  late  years  to  throw  more  light 
upon  it.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  generalization 
upon  insufficient  evidence,  but  not  enough  serious 
inquiry  into  the  details  which  lie  hidden  in  Manor  Rolls, 
Ancient  Indictments,  and  other  contemporary  minor 
sources.  There  are  even  unpublished  chronicles  dealing 
with  the  rising,  such  as  Prior  Gosford's  account  of  the 
doings  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  Mildenhall,  upon 
which  Mr.  Powell  has  drawn  so  largely.  It  is  by 
careful  use  of  such  materials  that  we  are  helped  towards 
the  drawing  of  profitable  conclusions  as  to  the  many 
vexed  questions  involved  in  the  rising.  Of  these  the 
chief  are  the  exact  part  played  by  the  outcry  against 
the  Statute  of  Labourers  and  manorial  grievances  in 
general,  the  amount  of  organization  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  rising,  and  the  precise  objects  of  its  leaders. 
On  all  these  points  Mr.  Powell  has  important  ad- 
ditions to  contribute  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  His 
collections  were,  as  he  explains,  begun  while  he  was 
engaged  in  mere  genealogical  inquiries  into  Suffolk 
family  history  at  the  Record  Office.  Finding  many 
new  and  important  facts  during  his  research,  he  was 
induced  to  proceed  further  in  his  reading,  though  it  was 
confined  to  the  Eastern  Counties.  It  is  with  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire  alone  that  he  has  dealt. 
The  historical  purist  might  perhaps  remark  that  the 
last-named  county  was  never  included  in  East  Anglia, 
so  that  the  title  of  the  book  is  a  little  misleading,  its 
scope  being  somewhat  larger  than  might  have  been 
inferred  from  the  casual  inspection  of  its  name. 

The  Eastern  counties  were  not  the  first  centres 
of  the  rising  :  they  caught  the  infection  from  their 
southern  neighbours  and  only  flamed  up  for  a  short 
fifteen  days,  12-27  June.  But  in  that  narrow  space  of 
time  there  were  strange  and  bloody  doings  all  over  the 
three  shires.  The  insurrection  started  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  priest — one  John  Wrawe,  of  Sudbury,  not  a 
beneficed  clerk,  but  one  of  the  penniless  "chaplains" 
who  were  so  often  to  the  front  in  days  of  discontent. 
We  learn  from  Walsingham's  chronicle  that  he  had 
visited  London  just  before  the  outbreak,  and  had  there 
been  in  communication  with  many  discontented  per- 
sons—  perhaps  with  Tyler  himself.  On  12  June  he 
gathered  a  band  of  country  folks  at  Liston,  near  Long 
Melford,  and  at  their  head  plundered  the  house  of 
Richard  Lyons.  This  Lyons  was  one  of  the  greedy 
financiers  who  had  exploited  the  old  age  of  Edward  III., 
and  had  been  a  noted  ally  of  Alice  Perrers.  Two  days 
after  the  Suffolk  men  plundered  his  house,  he  was 
himself  murdered  in  London  by  Tyler's  followers. 
Such  a  coincidence  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
deliberate  and  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  rebels 
in  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  sudden  rising  all  over  East 
Anglia  which  followed  Wrawe's  action  must  have  been 
the  result  of  some  amount  of  preparation.  But  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  agents  who  had  been  at  work,  and 
their  exact  objects,  we  have  just  enough  information  to 
make  it  certain  that  there  is  still  much  more  to  be  learnt. 
The  agitators  were  with  few  exceptions  local  men  ; 
sometimes  chaplains  or  poor  clerks,  sometimes  laymen 
with  a  grievance  against  some  wealthy  or  powerful 
neighbour,  sometimes  mere  pot-orators  and  local  bullies. 
But  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  men  from  outside  like  John 
Shirley  of  Nottingham,  "  vagabundus  per  diversos  comi- 
tatus  toto  tempore  perturbationis,  gerens  mendacia  et 
frivola  incommoda,  per  quod  pax  domini  infringi  potuit 
et  populus  inquietari,"  and  one  or  two  others  who  came 
down  from  London  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak. 
Thomas  Wroo,  in  Cambridgeshire,  was  going  secretly 
from  village  to  village  seven  days  before  the  first  riots, 
threatening  with  fire  and  sword  all  who  should  not  take 
arms,  and  assuring  them  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
young  King  that  they  should  do  so.  George  Donnesby,  a 
Lincolnshire  man,  was  discharging  the  same  functions  in 
Suffolk, ' '  saying  that  he  was  the  messenger  of  the '  Magna 
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Societas  '  detailed  for  the  special  duty  of  rousing-  St. 
Edmunds  and  its  neighbourhood."    This  mention  of  the 
• '  great  brotherhood  "is  suggestive,  but  provokingly  short. 
Was  there  in  reality  any  such  secret  society,  working 
bv  accredited  agents,  and  did  it  arrange  for  a  simul- 
taneous  outbreak  over  England?    Or  did  local  fire- 
brands invent  it,  and  use  the  name  of  a  non-existent 
bodv  to  overawe  the  imagination  of  their  neighbours  ? 
In  favour  of  the  former  hypothesis  is  the  fact  that  the 
vagabond  agitators  were  found  almost  everywhere,  and 
that  secret  guilds  and  associations  among  the  labouring 
classes  had  undoubtedly  been  formed  some  years  back 
with  the  object  of  resisting  the  enforcement  of  the 
Statute  of  Labourers.    To  a  certain  extent,  too,  we  find 
traces  of  a  definite  organization  among  the  rebels,  the 
word  of  their  head-centre,  John  Wrawe,  being  more  or 
less  obeyed  in  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  as  well  as 
in  his  own  Suffolk  district.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
trace  anywhere  of  proper  local  organization  ;  the  districts 
failed  to  combine,  and  each  shire — or  rather  each  group 
of  two  or  three  hundreds — concerned  itself  solely  with  its 
our  grievances,  and  gave  little  help  to  its  neighbours. 
The  men  from  outside,  who  helped  to  set  the  country- 
side in  an  uproar,  do  not  seem  to  have  brought  with 
them  either  a  clear  political  programme  or  even  a  fixed 
plan  of  operations.    They  appear  to  have  been  mere 
stormy  petrels  of  anarchy,  not  leaders  in  a  definite 
cause.    Everywhere  the  conduct  of  the  rising  fell  into 
the  hands  of  local  men  whose  minds   were  wholly 
engrossed  with  l^cal   grievances.    The  only  general 
agreement  in  the  action  of  all  the  rebels  was  in  their 
attack  on  the  representatives  of  the  Government.  Among 
the  persons  marked  out  for  slaughter  or  plunder  by 
them  appear  a  notable  proportion  of  the  judges,  justices 
of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  or  ex-members  of  Parliament,  and 
local  magnates  or  merchants  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
collecting  of  the  hated    Poll-tax   or   other  financial 
business.    The  most  noted  victims  of  the  rising  were  a 
judge,  John  de  Cavendish,  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
Edmund  de  Walsingham  and  Reginald  de  Eccles,  Sir 
Robert  Salle,  who  commanded  in  Norwich  Castle,  and 
John  Cambridge,  the  Prior  of  Bury.    A  glance  at  the 
names  of  those  who  suffered  by  the  plunder  or  burning 
of  their  manors,  or  who  were  hunted  by  the  rebels  but 
escaped  from  their  hands,  is  most  instructive.    It  would 
include  well-nigh   every  representative  of  the  central 
administration  in  the  three  counties.    The  property  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  on  whom  the  responsibility  for  the 
financial  distress  of  the  kingdom  was  commonly  cast, 
seems  to  have  been  sought  out  and  destroyed  with 
especial  care  and  thoroughness.     Among  the  minor 
victims  of  the  rebellion,  the  greatest  sufferers  were  the 
tax-collectors   and   the    Flemings.     In  Norwich  and 
Lynn  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  unfortunate 
foreigners  seem  to  have  been  slain.    Others  escaped  to 
sea,  along  with  Gurney,  Lakenheath,  and  several  more 
justices  of  the  peace.    But  the  fugitives,  though  they 
got  off  with  their  lives,  were  not  very  fortunate,  as  many 
of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  French  privateer 
squadron  which  was  then  infesting  the  North  Sea. 
They  had  to  pay  heavy  ransoms,  though  their  pro- 
perty had  been  for  the  most  part  destroyed  in  the  riots. 

The  main  characteristic  of  the  rising  was  undoubtedly 
the  anarchic  righting  of  local  grievances  of  all  sorts.  It 
is  curious  to  find  that  not  only  servile  tenants  who 
wanted  to  rid  themselves  from  manorial  services,  and 
townsmen  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  abbeys,  but  men 
of  rank  and  wealth  (whose  whole  interest  should  have 
been  to  keep  down  disorder)  plunged  wildly  into  the 
turmoil.  We  are  astonished  to  find  knights  and 
squires  heading  bands  of  "  discaligati  ribaldi  "  to 
plunder  farms  and  manors,  till  we  investigate  the 
details  of  their  action.  Sir  Roger  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas 
Cornerd,  James  Beddingfield,  and  the  other  half-dozen 
local  magnates  who  were  implicated  in  the  troubles, 
seem  to  have  been  taking  the  opportunity  to  square  old 
accounts  with  their  neighbours.  Bacon,  after  the  sack 
of  Norwich,  "  carried  off  William  Clare  to  Sondes 
Castle  and  forcibly  obtained  from  him  an  acquittance 
of  the  Manor  of  Antingham,  which  the  said  Roger 
thereupon  entered  and  held  for  three  days."  Cornerd 
levied  blackmail  on  his  enemy  John  Rokwood,  and  so 
with  the  rest.  They  were  merely  settling  old  grudges. 
In  Cambridge  the  rising  took  the  form  of  a  violent 


"  Town  and  Gown  "  riot.  The  lower  classes,  reinforced 
by  peasants  from  without,  chased  away  the  resident 
masters,  hunted  William  Wigmore,  the  Bedel  of  the 
University,  with  intent  to  hang  him,  sacked  Great  St. 
Mary's,  and  plundered  the  University  strong  boxes  of 
their  plate  and  books.  All  the  muniments  in  the 
Common  Chest  were  publicly  burnt  by  the  mob  in  the 
Market  Place  ;  a  certain  Margaret  Starre  cast  them 
one  by  one  into  the  flames,  crying,  "Away  with  the 
learning  of  clerks,  away  with  it !  "  No  doubt  this 
wanton  destruction  of  early  parchments  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  beginnings  of  the  University  are  so 
much  more  obscure  at  Cambridge  than  at  Oxford. 

At  Bury,  where  there  was  much  more  bloodshed  than 
at  Cambridge,  the  rising  appears  in  the  shape  of  a 
violent  interference  of  the  mob  in  a  contested  election 
to  the  Abbacy.  The  rioters  supported  Edmund  Brown- 
field — though  he  was  a  provisor — against  John  Cam- 
bridge, the  candidate  who  had  the  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  monks.  Brounfield  was  a  local  man,  and  had  no 
doubt  promised  good  times  to  his  fellow-townsmen, 
who  had  long  suffered  from  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
Abbey.  The  Bury  folks  installed  him  by  force,  and 
murdered  Cambridge  and  several  others  of  the  opposing 
party.  When  order  was  restored  they  naturally  paid 
heavily  for  their  violent  mode  of  settling  the  election. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Powell  into  all  the  many 
interesting  byways  which  he  opens  up  to  us  ;  but  all 
his  book  is  well  worth  reading,  and  we  trust  that 
his  example  may  ere  long  be  followed  by  other  local 
antiquaries.  There  must  be  many  other  districts  from 
which  information  can  be  collected,  for  the  fortunes  of 
Kent,  London,  St.  Albans,  and  East  Anglia  have 
alone  been  adequately  dealt  with  up  to  the  present. 

LORD  BLACHFORD'S  LETTERS. 

"  Letters  of  Frederic  Lord  Blachford."  Edited  by 
George  Eden  Marindin.  London  :  John  Murray. 
1896. 

THE  future  Lord  Blachford,  when  a  boy  at  Eton, 
leapt,  he  relates,  from  Windsor  Bridge  in  company 
with  Arthur  Hallam.  "  What  induced  him  to  propose 
it  I  do  not  know.  ...  I  remember  a  quick  sensation  as  I 
was  making  my  way  through  the  air  to  the  black  water 
below — 'Shall  I  go  back?  No,  I  can't.'  It  was  a 
simple  proceeding  if  you  only  kept  yourself  perpendicu- 
lar." A  fanciful  reader  of  these  letters  may  perhaps 
recall  this  boyish  escapade  of  Frederic  Rogers  when  he 
watches  him  later  on,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  whirled  help- 
lessly in  the  cross-currents  of  the  Oxford  movement — 
that  innabilis  it?ida  to  weak  swimmers.  The  stream  of 
Puseyism  went  over  his  soul.  We  find  him  writing 
to  Newman  :  "I  have  been  setting  to  work  to  read 
Isaiah,  which  I  mention  in  order  to  acknowledge  the 
benefit  conferred  on  all  such  readers  by  your  view  of 
Prophecy  as  a  record  of  God's  (partly  frustrated)  inten- 
tions. I  cannot  say  what  a  meaning  your  notions  give 
to  what,  otherwise,  would  have  been,  tome,  only  poetry." 
To  this  seeker  after  up-to-date  argument  in  Isaiah  no 
less  than  to  his  fellow-milkers  of  the  bull,  it  was  not 
enough,  when  they  travelled,  to  learn  life  and  languages, 
and,  in  a  general  way,  "  to  behold  this  world  so  wide." 
Rogers  opined  that  "  Oriel  fellows  ought  not  to  be 
amusing  themselves  about  Italy."  His  notion  at  that 
time  of  useful  work  was  as  follows:  "Hope  and  I 
take  some  credit  to  ourselves  for  having  spent  some 
days  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  collating  for  Pusey 
an  MS.  of  a  treatise  of  Tertullian.  I  rejoice  to  have 
done  one  useful  thing  here."  This  buzz  of  Church 
controversy,  this  chimcera  bombinans  in  vacuo,  is  in- 
evitably audible  in  the  letters  of  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  in 
1840,  but  they  contain,  it  should  be  said,  a  good 
deal  lhat  is  more  instructive  and  inspiriting.  On  his 
migration  to  London  and  public  life  the  Church  qu 
tion  ceases  to  loom  so  largely,  but  his  mind  never 
became  to  any  great  extent  secularized.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  what  he  says  of  "  The  Bertrams":  "The 
part  about  Jerusalem  is  really  too  offensive  to  be  read. 
He  means  to  satirize  the  coarse  way  in  which  people 
take  their  pleasure  about  holy  places,  and  so  he  himself, 
in  the  very  act  of  doing  so,  makes  literary  capital  out 
of  it.    It  is  just  as  if  a  fellow  were  to  draw  a  smart 
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lively  description  of  some  disgusting  outrage  which  had 
been  offered  to  his  wife  or  sister,  and  print  it  in  the 
newspaper  by  way  of  shaming  the  offender."  Trollope 
himself  had  a  mean  opinion  of  "The  Bertrams,"  but 
he  would  surely  have  opened  his  eyes  at  this. 

The  most  enjoyable  things  in  memoirs  of  this  kind 
are  the  thumb-nail  sketches  of  well-known  characters, 
and  in  these  Lord  Blachford  was  often  happy  and  acute. 
He  says  of  Hurrell  Froude,  "Mischief  seems  to  have 
been  his  snare  as  a  boy,  and  a  controlled  delight  in 
what  was  on  the  edge  of  mischief  gave  a  kind  of  verve 
to  his  character  as  a  man."  Of  Disraeli  in  1866  : 
"  Dizzy  was  either  much  out  of  humour  or  assumed  the 
mysterious  ;  silent  and  sullen-looking  as  far  as  I  saw. 
He  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  looking  fellow — eyes, 
mouth,  chin,  hair,  everything  ;  but  he  is  far  more 
massive  and  powerful-looking  than  I  imagined.  The 
caricatures  give  me  a  notion  of  something  rather  insig- 
nificant. There  is  nothing  at  all  of  that — nothing  puny 
or  merely  acute."  Of  Gladstone  on  his  retirement  in 
1875  :  "  I  suppose  for  the  present  he  is  full  of  something 
or  other.  But  will  he  not  soon  become  desccuvre  and 
take  to  prowling  round  the  political  pen  from  which  he 
has  excluded  himself,  and  snuffing  for  an  entrance  ? 
And  when  he  begins  to  snuff,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
he  makes  a  rush — an  ugly  one — at  the  door."  As  suc- 
cessive biographies  appear,  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
many  of  his  contemporaries  had  "found  out"  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Some  of  the  best  letters  in  the  book  are  those  in  which 
the  author  describes  his  visit  to  Paris  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  respecting  the  importation  of  coolies  into 
French  colonies.  He  was  interviewed  by  Prince 
Napoleon  ("  Plon-Plon  ")  and  his  secretary  Benedetti. 
The  Prince  was  "loud  and  declamatory,"  Benedetti 
"courteous  and  insinuating."  "When  you  have  a 
man,"  complains  Rogers,  "that  talks  rather  loud  and 
long  in  English  you  have  a  great  advantage,  because, 
while  he  is  battering  you,  you  can  give  him  a  half-atten- 
tion, and  compose  your  own  answer  and  study  your  posi- 
tion. ...  It  was  like  having  a  battle  with  two  dogs, 
one  great  open-mouthed  barking  fellow,  who  was  making 
all  sorts  of  noise  and  demonstrations  in  front,  while  an 
extremely  quiet  bull-terrier  was  very  composedly  walk- 
ing round  you  and  about  your  legs,  with  evidently  the 
deepest  interest  in  your  calves,  but,  withal,  the  greatest 
propriety  of  demeanour."  There  are  other  amusing 
passages  of  diplomacy,  but  of  quite  unquotable  length 
— in  fact,  as  even  these  short  extracts  show,  the  style 
of  the  letters  is  diffuse. 

This  volume,  which  is  edited  in  a  scholarly  way,  will, 
no  doubt,  introduce  Lord  Blachford  to  many  who  had 
only  vaguely  heard  of  him  as  a  former  Colonial  Under- 
Secretary.  He  was  not  one  of  those  greatest  men 
of  whom  the  world  was  said  to  know  nothing  ;  but  of 
the  world  he  himself  knew  not  a  little,  and  he  did,  in 
his  day,  a  great  deal  of  its  work. 

VENETIAN  MISSALS. 

"  Les  Missels  imprimds  k  Venise  de  1481  a  1600  :  leur 
description,  illustration,  bibliographie."  Par  le 
Due  de  Rivoli.    Paris  :  F.  Rothschild.  1896. 

A  MORE  sumptuous  or  elaborate  piece  of  bibliography 
than  this  stately  quarto  upon  the  missals  printed 
at  Venice  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
would  be  difficult  to  devise.  It  appears  from  the  sub- 
title of  the  book,  "  Etudes  sur  l'Art  de  la  Gravure  sur 
bois  k  Venise,"  that  it  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the 
wood-engravings  in  Venetian  liturgical  works  ;  a  sub- 
ject which  the  same  writer  has  already  handled  in  a  more 
general  way  in  his  "  Bibliographie  des  livres  a  figures 
Vdnitiens  de  la  fin  du  XVe  siecle  et  du  commencement 
du  XVP,"  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1892.  Un- 
like, then,  Mr.  W.  H.  Weale's  "  Catalogus  Missalium 
ritus  Latini  ab  anno  M.CCCC.LXXV.  impressorum," 
the  one  book  by  which  the  study  of  Venetian  missals  has 
in  some  degree  been  anticipated,  the  Due  de  Rivoli's 
work  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  art  and  illustration 
exhibited  in  the  woodcuts  of  these  service-books  ;  and 
to  this  end  these  cuts  are  not  only  classified  according 
to  their  subjects,  and  described  and  explained,  but 


the  finest  of  them,  to  the  number  of  some  350,  have  been 
reproduced  in  facsimile.  Of  the  279  missals  which  were 
printed  at  Venice  before  the  year  1600,  and  which  are 
described  in  the  present  work,  some  53  were  printed 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  nearly  another  hundred 
before  1525.  "  Avant  1500,"  says  the  Due  de  Rivoli, 
"  les  Missels  ne  comportent  geneValement  qu'une  seule 
gravure,  la  Crucifixion,  placed  en  regard  du  canon  de 
la  messe,  k  peu  pres  vers  le  milieu  du  volume."  This 
cut  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  was  exceedingly 
rude  and  Gothic  in  character ;  that,  for  example,  in  the 
Roman  missalprinted  by  "  BartholomaBusde  Alexandria," 
in  1482,  the  third  in  the  Due  de  Rivoli's  list,  is  almost 
German  in  its  roughness  ;  some  cuts,  on  the  other  hand, 
recall  the  influence  of  Mantegna  over  Venetian  art. 
But  none  of  these  early  cuts,  it  must  be  confessed,  are, 
as  works  of  art,  comparable  to  the  best  work  which  was 
being  done  at  Florence  and  elsewhere  in  Italy  during 
the  same  period.  After  1500,  the  cuts  become  more 
numerous  in  number,  and  they  are  designed  in  a  less 
simple  manner.  Of  the  eighty-nine  missals  that  were 
published  between  that  time  and  1525,  some  thirty-nine 
bear  the  name  of  Lucantonio  Giunta,  either  as  publisher 
or  printer.  The  cuts  of  these  missals  are  always 
interesting  and  decorative  ;  occasionally,  as  in  the 
Roman  missal  bearing  the  date  April  1,  1530,  they  are 
of  more  than  ordinary  excellence,  though  in  this  case 
by  the  hand  of  some  German  artist.  Those,  however, 
in  the  little  volume  published  by  Giunta  in  1501  are  not 
only  thoroughly  Italianate  in  character,  but  admirable 
also  in  design  and  execution.  On  the  other  hand  the 
great  mass  of  the  wood-cuts  in  the  missals  issued  by  this 
and  other  Venetian  publishers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  are  somewhat  perfunctory  in  design 
and  coarse  in  execution.  They  have  been  too  obviously 
produced  for  the  market.  The  occurrence  of  so  fine  a 
piece  of  art  as  the  little  Roman  missal,  published  by 
Bernardo  Stagnino,  in  1506,  of  which  there  is  an 
admirable  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  appears  the 
more  remarkable  among  so  many  mediocre  produc- 
tions. The  cuts  in  this  volume,  especially  those  bear- 
ing the  signature  t  8,  which  are  by  some  Venetian 
artist  who  came  very  closely  under  the  influence  of 
Andrea  Mantegna,  are  of  great  beauty  ;  indeed,  they 
lend  to  this  volume  a  significance  and  value  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  mass  of  such  books,  mere  articles 
of  commerce  largely  intended,  as  the  various  local 
rites  which  they  contain  show,  for  the  French  or 
German  trade.  Of  the  other  signed  cuts  which  occur 
in  these  missals,  we  may  mention  those  which  bear  the 
initials  of  Zuan  Andrea,  the  engraver  who  cut  some 
designs  of  Jacopo  de'  Barbari,  the  master  of  Diirer  ; 
and  those  bearing  the  name  V  G  O,  which  has  been 
thought  to  stand  for  Ugo  da  Carpi,  the  engraver  of 
the  celebrated  cuts  in  chiaroscuro,  after  Raphael, 
Parmegiano,  and  others.  The  cuts  in  the  later  missals 
of  the  sixteenth  century  do  not  call  for  any  special 
notice.  Altogether  this  volume  is,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  disappointing  ;  not  in  itself,  be  it  added— 
for  it  could  not  be  more  carefully  and  elaborately 
done — but  in  its  subject.  As  one  closes  its  pages,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  regret  that  so  much  labour  and  ex- 
pense should  have  been  expended  upon  the  description 
of  books  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  little  artistic 
importance.  Had  the  Due  de  Rivoli  pursued  the  design 
which  he  began  in  his  previous  volume,  and  given  us  a 
series  of  bibliographies  dealing  with  the  illustrated 
books  which  issued  from  the  various  local  Italian 
presses  before  1525,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
world  at  large  would  have  been  more  indebted  to  him. 

HAMPTON  COURT. 

"  Hampton  Court."     By  W.  H.  Hutton.    London : 
Nimmo.  1897. 

THE  chief  attraction  of  another  new  book  about 
Hampton  Court  must  be  Mr.  Herbert  Railton's  forty- 
three  sketches.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  after 
Mr.  Law's  three  portly  volumes,  anything  worth  saying 
remains,  except  by  way  of  criticism.  Of  pretty  books 
about  the  Palace  the  number  is  very  great.  Every 
one  finds  there  what  interests  him  most.  Architecture 
— especially  the  late  Gothic  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
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and,  for  some  modern  students,  the  perfection  of  Wren's 
domestic  work  may  be  studied  almost  inexhaustibly. 
Painting  of  all  kinds — much  of  it  what  dealers  call 
"  speculative  " — abounds   in   the  galleries.  Tapestry 
and  cartoons  for  tapestry  may  be  admired  there  ;  while 
in  the  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens  we  see  "  Queen 
Anne"  at  her  best.    Of  the  smaller  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  have  "A  Summer's  Day  at  Hampton  Court," 
by  Edward  Jesse,  illustrated  by  Williams,  one  of  Bewick's 
best  pupils.    A  daintier  little  work  it  is  not  possible 
to  imagine  ;  but  some  of  us  prefer  to  have  the  latest 
information,  and,  if  so,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any- 
thing better  than  what  Mr.  Law  has  given  us,  both  in 
his  large  book  and  also  in  his  guide  and  in  his  list  of  the 
pictures.  In  short,  Hampton  Court  has  been  thoroughly 
well  done,  whether  we  regard  it  from  the  archaeological 
or  the  artistic  side.    Mr.  Hutton  does  not  tell  us  much, 
and  novelty  can  be  claimed  for  nothing  of  what  he 
does  tell  us.    He  confesses  that  when  he  would  have 
studied  the  records  of  the  Palace  he  found  Mr.  Law  had 
been  before  him.   "There  is  not  a  source  of  information 
which  he  has  not  studied,  there  is  no  memory  which  he 
has  not  appreciated  and  preserved."     Were  it  not, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Hutton  has  secured  the  beautiful 
sketches  of  Mr.  Railton,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
"  his  reason  to  be." 

These  sketches  may  be  picked  out  for  their  interest 
or  for  their  beauty.    The  view  of  the  Haunted  Gallery 
will  be  new  to  most  readers.    This  is  where  Katharine 
Howard  walks  on  certain  nights  in  the  year,  and  Mr. 
Railton  makes  it  look  most  ghostly.    Mr.  Law's  view 
was  quite  uninteresting  and  commonplace,  although  the 
annual  apparition  is  as  well  authenticated  as  anything 
of  the  kind.    A  very  pretty  drawing  is  the  "Chapel 
Court,"  an  area  not  usually  visible  to  visitors.  An 
"Oriel  Window"  is  extremely  picturesque.     In  the 
foreground  is  a  corner  of  Wren's  work,  wreathed  in 
creeping  plants,  the  effect  of  the  beautiful  fragment  of 
Gothic  art  being  enhanced,  not  eclipsed.    Mr.  Hutton's 
remarks  on  the  pictures  are  interesting,  but  too  few. 
He  goes  at  some  length  into  an  account  of  the  cartoons 
of  Mantegna,  now,  since  the  Raphaels  went  to  South 
Kensington,  the  works  of  greatest  note  at  Hampton 
Court.    In  spite  of  mending  and  restoring,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  seen  in  them.    Even  as  far  back  as  Crom- 
well's time  they  were  valued  at  jQ  1 ,000.  We  must  agree 
with  Mr.  Hutton's  verdict  : — "We  see  them  now  under 
every  conceivable  disadvantage.  They  are  arranged,  it  is 
true,  in  order,  and  on  one  wall,  so  that  the  scheme  may 
be  followed,  and  none  of  the  effect  which  that  stately 
march  is  intended  to  give  is  lost.    But,  in  summer  at 
least,  the  sunshine,  or  the  reflection,  on  the  glass, 
makes  it  difficult  to  observe  them  clearly  or  continu- 
ously."   Mr.  Hutton  makes  out  a  curious  comparison 
between  the  fifth  of  these  cartoons  and  the  well-known 
painting  by  Rubens  in  the  National  Gallery,  which  is 
an  avowed  imitation.    "To  the  Fleming  the  glory  of 
triumph  means  luxury  and  joy  ;  to  the  staid  master  of 
the  Paduan  school  it  is  stern  simplicity  even  in  its 
greatest  success."  Mr.  Hutton  is  naturally  attracted  by 
Lorenzo  Lotto,  of  whom  Mr.  Berenson  has  recently 
written  an  elaborate  study  with  special  reference  to  the 
examples  here.    On  the  whole,  read  as  a  commentary 
upon  Mr.  Law,  and  also  as  a  vehicle  for  Mr.  Railton's 
drawings,  we  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Hutton's 
book ;  for,  though  his  subject  is  hackneyed,  his  way  of 
treating  it  is  bright  and  pleasant,  and  his  volume  is 
handy  and  the  print  large  and  legible. 


SPORT   IX  INDIA 

"Fifty  Years"  Reminiscences  of  India."  By  Colonel 
Pollok,  Madras  Staff  Corps.  London  :  Edward 
Arnold.    1896.  . 

"In  and  Beyond  the  Himalayas."  By  S.  J.  Stone. 
London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1896. 

(COLONEL  POLLOK  and  Mr.  Stone  are  enthu- 
siastic  veterans  in  the  field  of  sport;  and  their  two 
handsome  volumes  descriptive  of  their  adventures  in 
pursuit  of  game,  the  former  in  India  and  Burmah,  the 
latter  in  Kashmir  and  Tibet,  are  of  great  interest. 
Thackeray,  as  Colonel  Pollok  reminds  us,  once  de- 
scribed the  jungle  as  "the  battle-field  of  play  hours," 


and  the  reader  of  these  volumes  who  has  never  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  sport  in  India  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  that  to  the  eye,  the  heart 
and  the  muscle  of  the  soldier,  shikar  i«  at  least  as 
important  as  are  the  cricket  and  football  fields  of  Eton 
to  ,the  school-boy.    Colonel  Pollok,  dealing  as  he  does 
with  British  India  and  British  Indian  society,  has  a 
larger  fund  of  anecdote  to  draw  upon  than  Mr.  Stone, 
whose  adventures  in  and  beyond  the  Himalayas  were 
gone  through  alone,  save  for  the  presence  of  his  faithful 
Yakub  and  the  shikaris.  The  Colonel  does  not  leave  an 
altogether  pleasant  impression  on  the  reader's  mind  of 
the  "  officers  and  gentlemen  "  who  represent  the  British 
race  in  the  East,  and  he  constantly  deems  it  necessary 
to  shield  the  identity  of  those  concerning  whom  he  has 
nasty  things  to  say  under  an  initial.    Officers  find  it 
necessary  sometimes  to  take  strong  measures  with  their 
native  boys,  and  within  limits  castigation  is  not  unduly 
resented.    But  occasionally  the  officer  catches  a  Tartar. 
One  of  Colonel  Pollok's  stories  would  be  delightful  but 
for  the  contemptible  denouement.    A  native  who  had 
been  struck  summoned  his  officer,  H.,  before  a  magis- 
trate.   Such  temerity  was  intolerable,  and  one  morning 
when  the  servant  brought  him  his  early  cup  of  tea,  H. 
jumped  out  of  bed,  fastened  the  door,  and  said  :  "  You 
infernal   blackguard;   I'll  teach  you  to  haul  me  up 
before  the  magistrate  ;  there  are  no  witnesses,  and  I'll 

give  you  a  d  d  good  thrashing."    The  man  assumed 

a  terrified  attitude  and  blubbered  out,  "Master  sure 
no  witnesses  got?"  "Quite  sure,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Then  I  give  master  one  big  hiding  "  ;  and,  says  Colonel 
Pollok,  to  H.'s  astonishment,  his  servant  walked  into 
him  in  fine  style.  The  officer,  getting  the  worst  of  it, 
kicked  the  man  in  a  very  tender  part,  and  the  poor 
wretch  went  howling  away  :  "  Master  not  fight  fair  ; 
done  kick  me  here."  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  H. 
was  nearly  pommelled  out  of  recognition. 

Colonel  Pollok  and  Mr.  Stone  are  perhaps  not  quite 
agreed  as  to  what  the  latter  calls  "the  summit  of  the 
big  game  hunter's  ambition."    In  Mr.  Stone's  opinion 
the  hunter  has  "not  accomplished  his  manifest  destiny" 
until  "  he  has  shot  his  tiger  in  the  hot  and  steaming 
forests  of  the  plains,  and  his  Ovis  ammon  at  15,000  feet 
above   sea  level."     On   these   terms   neither  writer 
can  claim  to  have  "  accomplished  his  manifest  destiny." 
Mr.  Stone  has  realized  one-half  of  his  in  Tibet,  and  has 
not  only  shot  his  Ovis  amnion,  but  made  a  record  in  wild 
dak,  bringing  down  three  bulls  in  six  days.  Colonel 
Pollok  has  realized  his  half  by  bagging  more  than 
one  man-eater.    Both  have  had  plenty  of  other  sport, 
but  we  agree   with  Colonel   Pollok  in   his  estimate 
of  the  superior  claims  of  pig-sticking.    Nothing  thrills 
one   quite   so    much   as   the   race    after   wild  boar 
and  the  contest  between  tusk  and  spear.    "A  man," 
says  Colonel  Pollok,  "  may  have  slain  his  hundreds  of 
tigers,  he  may  have  killed  a  hecatomb  of  big  game  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  but  if  he  has  not  followed  the 
mighty  boar,  he  has  not  tasted  the  delights  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  invigorating  sport  in  the  world.  Any 
one  may  kill  a  tiger  by  potting  him  from  a  tree  or  a 
machan,  but  it  requires  a  man  to  ride  down  and  spear 
a  boar."    No  coward  ever  yet  faced  this  pluckiest  and 
most  savage  of  wild  beasts,  but  woe  betide  the  duffer 
whose  only  qualification  is  courage.    The  skill  neces- 
sary to  the  rider  who  would  give  battle  to  the  boar  is 
illustrated  in  Colonel  Pollok's  account  of  his  chase 
after    a   particularly   game    animal    near  Bezwada. 
Fences  innumerable  had  to  be  negotiated,  and  the  boar 
lay  in  wait  behind  one,  so  that  he  turned  the  pursuer 
into   pursued.     When  the  rider  at  last   got  a  fair 
dig  at  him,  his  blade  snapped  in  two.    Another  spear 
was  secured  and  the  pursuit  resumed,  but  at  the  next 
fence  the  horse  fell  and  threw  his  rider.    Neither  was 
hurt,  but  the  boar  had  seen  the  mishap  and  charged. 
The  horse  was  up  again  instantly  and  off,  and  Colonel 
Pollok  was  fortunately  able   to  leap  into  the  saddle 
without  the  aid  of  stirrup.    The  struggle  lasted  thirty- 
five  minutes,  and  horse  and  rider  were  very  nearly  done 
when  the  boar  received  the  happy  despatch.    Except  in 
the  case  of  a  furious  khuni  (i.e.  murderer)  bull,  the  in- 
cidents recorded  by  Mr.  Stone  are  of  a  less  sensational 
character  than  those   recounted   by   Colonel  Pollok, 
though  we  think  to  the  true  sporting  instinct  the  fears 
that  the  more  timid  game — such  as  the  ibex  and  the 
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nyan — may  be  alarmed  in  time  to  enable  it  to  escape, 
are  in  a  way  as  exciting  as  fears  for  the  hunter's 
safety  when  tiger  or  elephant  is  in  too  close  proximity. 
Both  books  are  capitally  illustrated,  and  both,  we  may 
add,  will  be  useful  to  intending  sportsmen,  the  one  for 
its  hints  as  to  outfit,  the  other  for  its  warning  as  to 
the  best  way  to  treat  shikaris,  whose  sporting  pro- 
clivities are  too  often  connected  with  rupees. 


FICTION. 

"A  Kentucky  Colonel."    By  Opie  Read.  London: 
Adam  &  Charles  Black.  1896. 

EVERY  now  and  then  the  reviewer  chances  on  such 
a  pretty  story  that  he  is  inclined  to  lay  it  aside  for 
awhile  in  order  that  he  may  have  something  pleasant  to 
think  of  every  time  he  catches  sight  of  its  cover,  and 
"A  Kentucky  Colonel  "  is  just  such  a  story.  Its  chief 
quality  is  its  softness — the  softness  that  gives  birth  to 
that  delightful  rarity,  unfacetious  humour.  The  avowed 
humourist,  who  has  no  saving  tenderness  of  vision,  is 
likely  to  fall  into  grave  errors  of  taste,  since  a  laugh- 
able peculiarity  in  one  of  his  characters  strikes  him 
only  as  an  opportunity  for  being  funny.  He  cannot 
leave  it  alone,  or  treat  it  as  he  would  treat  any  other 
human  trait,  and  forthwith  he  braces  himself  up  to 
dance  a  distressing  hornpipe. 

Mr.  Opie  Read  has  written  a  book  that  rouses  many  a 
laugh  ;  but  he  does  not  differentiate  the  ridiculous  from 
the  serious  ;  he  is  always  the  artist  with  a  soft,  pictur- 
esque vision,  discovering  beauty,  or,  if  that  is  too  big 
a  word,  prettiness,  everywhere.  And  so  he  turns  the 
same  appreciative  eyes  on  the  slouching  Jack  Gap, 
kicking  an  oyster  can  along  the  turnpike  road,  and  the 
enchanting  Luzelle  singing  after  supper  or  appearing 
in  the  library.  The  engaging  blarney  of  a  nigger  rascal 
does  not  jump  out  at  us  in  crude  unseemly  colours,  for 
he  is  handled  as  respectfully  as  the  beauty  of  a  Kentucky 
spring.  We  laugh  at  one  and  are  moved  by  the  other  ; 
but  the  two  emotions  are  not  widely  separated.  His 
softness  makes  Mr.  Opie  Read  particularly  happy 
in  the  description  of  family  life  at  Colonel  Osbury's 
farm.  We  are  right  there  in  the  middle  of  it  all;  we 
fall  in  love  with  the  members  of  the  family  at  once ;  nay 
more,  we  like  their  old  family  jokes.  We  never  weary  of 
the  sly  hits  at  Old  Buck  and  his  flute,  his  outbursts  of 
discontent  and  his  laziness  ;  we  laugh  at  him  not  on 
our  own  account,  but  with  the  familiar  affection  of  his 
brother-in-law  or  his  nephew.  No  one  who  stops  for  a 
moment  to  consider  will  deny  the  immense  reality  and 
importance  of  family  jokes  ;  but  they  are  none  the  less 
vapid  and  exasperating  to  outsiders,  and  Mr.  Opie 
Read's  success  in  presenting  the  reality  of  such  elusive 
intimacies  is  no  small  triumph.  He  introduces  us  to 
the  charming  household  with  much  skill,  and  the 
charm  does  not  flag  until  we  reach  the  last  pages 
feeling  a  certain  envy|[for  the  stranger  who  drifts  for 
good  into  such  a  sunny  home.  The  humorous 
side  of  the  Osburys'  family  life  is  likely  to  cling 
most  affectionately  to  the  reader's  memory  ;  but  Mr. 
Read's  softness  serves  him  well  when  he  is  serious  (if 
it  is  allowable  to  invent  an  unreal  distinction),  and  here 
another  quality,  not  always  the  companion  of  softness, 
comes  in  to  help  him.  Reticence  sounds  too  much  like 
the  conscious  artist,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  conscious 
artistry  in  Mr.  Read's  simple  effectiveness  ;  he  is  either 
one  of  those  authors  who  have  little  to  hide,  or  else 
he  does  his  hiding  well.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some 
connexion  between  the  simplicity  of  his  effect  and 
his  affection  for  little  touches  of  actuality.  These 
things  do  not  come  too  often  ;  but  now  and  again 
he  notes  the  entry  of  a  dog  who  scratches  himself 
and  bangs  the  floor,  the  flash  of  some  illogical  and 
disconnected  thought  through  his  hero's  mind,  the 
silence  or  meaningless  speech  of  one  of  his  characters, 
or  (an  especial  charm)  an  unexplained  girlish  move- 
ment—  Luzelle  takes  her  arms  off  the  table  and  smooths 
her  hair,  Miss  Hatton  turns  from  a  looking-glass  or 
clasps  her  hands  behind  her  head,  Luzelle  drops  a 
rose  and  picks  it  up  again,  or  looks  at  the  ceiling.  Such 
unreasoned  and  apparently  uninvented  flashes  are  so 
pretty  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  story-tellers  who  have 


not  this  gift  of  jpure  observation  do  not  more  often 
try  to  learn  it,  merely  as  a  trick,  from  their  betters — 
only  perhaps  the  man  who  is  capable  of  copying  the 
really  pretty  tricks  is  half  way  to  being  an  artist  him- 
self. It  would  be  possible  to  pick  out  enough  poor 
passages  to  fill  three  or  four  pages  out  of  three  hundred, 
and  among  these  passages  would  come  two  or  three  of  the 
speeches  Luzelle  and  Burwood  make  to  each  other  after 
their  engagement;  they  are  stilted, not  pretty  in  themselves, 
and  they  effect  little  for  either  character.  Miss  Hatton's 
end  is  not  a  full  success  either  ;  but  then  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  one  but  Sterne  could  have  succeeded  in 
just  that  sort  of  death  scene. 

"A   Study   in    Sex."     By   Paul   Herbert.  London: 

Lamley  &  Co.  1897. 
"Half  Round  the  World  for  a  Husband."    By  May 

Crommelin.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1897. 
"  Leeway."    By  Howard  Kerr.    London  :  A.  D.  Innes 

&  Co.  1897. 

When  a  book  by  an  unknown  writer  has  generous 
margins,  a  title  like  "A  Study  in  Sex,"  and  insidiously 
small  proportions  that  seem  to  call  for  the  uncritical 
atmosphere  of  the  railway  carriage,  we  have  learnt 
what  to  expect.  We  have  it  here.  A  little  timorous 
indelicacy,  a  great  deal  of  laborious  vagueness,  an 
occasional  clever  touch,  and  a  group  of  characters 
labelled  male  and  female,  and  giving  voice  to  inanities 
in  very  fair  English,  correctly  punctuated.  Good 
imitators  of  our  real  writers  will  do  well  to  forsake  the 
stuffy  school  of  pocket  improprieties  now.  It  had  its 
little  vogue,  and  has  long  ago  ceased  to  amuse  or  to 
shock  anybody. 

"  Half  Round  the  World  for  a  Husband  "  is  a  trivial 
merry  little  tale  of  a  proxy  wedding,  with  the  wrong 
bride,  and  a  supposed  aged  bridegroom  who  turns  out 
to  be  the  young  prince  after  all.  Quaint  Anne,  the 
bride,  has  a  distinct  charm  of  her  own.  The  book  will 
be  a  capital  novel  for  young  girls,  being  innocent  and 
not  priggish,  and  full  of  laughable  things. 

"Leeway"  comes  very  near  being  a  clear-sighted 
presentment  of  a  man's  character  and  motives.  The 
exigencies  of  the  plot  interrupt  it  to  a  provoking  extent. 
Dick,  the  hero,  is  sent  half  round  the  globe  in  order  to 
drag  in  various  adventures  which  have  no  bearing  on 
the  main  idea,  beyond  showing  what  was  already  evi- 
dent— that  his  physical  bravery  and  kindness  of  heart 
were  as  conspicuous  as  his  weakness  of  will.  Also,  it 
is  going  too  far  for  our  sympathies  when  he  deserts 
two  of  the  women  who  care  for  him  on  the  eve  of 
marriage.  In  real  life  he  would  have  married  the  first, 
mourned  for  the  second,  and  treated  all  the  others  with 
marked  affection. 

"  The  Backslider."  By  Constance  Smith.  London  : 
Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1897. 

"  The  Home  for  Failures."  By  Lady  Violet  Greville. 
London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1897. 

"  The  Juggler  and  the  Soul."  By  Helen  Mathers- 
London  :  Skeffington  &  Son.  1897. 

The  "Backslider"  is  an  intelligent  young  woman, 
who  was  influenced  in  her  youth  by  bold,  bad  people 
who  caused  her  to  write  a  very  naughty  book.  She 
soon  repents  the  rash  act,  and  would  have  hidden  her 
authorship  for  ever  ;  but  the  book  inconsiderately  goes 
into  seven  editions,  and  there  is  a  villain  who  knows 
she  wrote  it,  and  a  husband  whose  heart  would  break 
if  he  heard  of  it ;  and  she  lives  in  a  University  town, 
which  may  account  for  her  taking  herself  so  seriously. 
It  ends  with  confession  and  forgiveness,  but  there  is 
an  awful  doubt  as  to  whether  the  University  will 
"  call"  any  more.  We  confess  to  a  strong  curiosity 
about  the  naughty  book. 

"The  Home  for  Failures"  is  a  good  idea  much 
injured  in  the  handling.  The  plot  drags,  the  style 
irritates,  the  grammar  and  punctuation  are  maddening. 
In  spite  of  an  evident  sprightly  intention,  we  fear  no 
more  appropriate  destination  for  the  book  could  be 
found  than  one  called  by  the  name  of  the  book. 

In  "The  Juggler  and  the  Soul  "  Miss  Helen  Mathers 
attempts  things  immeasurably  beyond  her  reach. 
Stevenson,  Poe  and  H.  G.  Wells  combined  might 
dramatically  deal  with  the  life-transference  suggested, 
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MINOR  MASTERPIECES. 

"  T  ET  me  gaze,"  says  the  inimitable  Mr.  William  Le  Queux 
-L«  in  "  Devil's  Dice"  (F.  V.  White),  "let  me  gaze  down 
the  vista  of  the  tristful  past."  The  first  object  that  meets  his 
gaze  in  the  tristful  vista  is  Sybil,  whose  eyes  "  were  of  that 
clear  childlike  blue  that  presupposes  an  absolute  purity  of  soul." 
"  I  have  striven,"  she  remarks  in  that  colloquial  speech  that 
drops  like  astonishing  nectar  from  maiden  lips,  "  to  stifle  my 
passion,  knowing  full  well  the  dire  result  that  must  accrue," 
but  "if  your  aid  will  assist  me  in  the  future  I  will  communicate 
with  you.  I  have  your  London  address  upon  your  card."  The 
dire  bathos  that  accrues  from  the  tristful  details  of  modern 
civilization  fills  the  two  young  souls  with  melancholy,  and  the 
mention  of  the  visiting-card  is  followed  by  "a  long  and  painful 
pause."  Then  for  thirty  chapters  the  hero  persists,  with  admi- 
rable courage,  in  his  inability  to  solve  the  mystery,  until  finally 
he  and  we  gain  the  reward  of  patience  in  a  plethoric  last 
chapter  which  explains  everything  except  the  chief  difficulty. 

"  The  Tides  Ebb  out  to  the  Night "  (Henry)  falls  between 
two  stools  :  it  is  not  good  polemics,  and  it  is  not  good  fiction. 
As  a  rule,  the  man  who  sets  out  to  write  a  study  which  is  also 
to  be  a  lesson  becomes  in  time  either  a  pamphleteer  or  a 
novelist,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hugh  Langley  remains  to  the 
end  in  a  nondescript  middle  position  is  not  perhaps  a  good 
sign.  However,  the  book  purports  to  tell  about  something 
and  is  in  places  readable — it  is  not  to  be  classed  with  "  Devil's 
Dice." 

"  The  Finding  of  Lot's  Wife  "  (Sampson  Low)  takes  a  long 
time,  but  Mr.  Alfred  Clark  manages  to  make  the  discovery 
rather  terrible  when  it  comes.  Such  unutterable  horror  is 
depicted  on  the  face  of  the  salt  figure  arrested  in  flight  that  all 
spectators  are  stricken  with  madness  except  Mr.  Clark's  heroine. 
It  is  curious  that  he  should  have  disregarded  the  obvious  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  some  deep  philosophical  meaning  into  this 
exemption,  for  the  American  girl  is  apparently  the  first  visitor 
for  centuries  who  has  been  able  to  face  this  Gorgon  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Mr.  Clark's  work  is  not  such  very  serious  art  that 
a  little  symbolical  humbug  would  have  endangered  its  reputa- 
tion. 

A  beneficent  Providence  has  provided  Mr.  Robert  Barr  with 
an  ingenious  mind,  and  he  only  has  to  leave  the  gates  open  a 
minute  or  two  for  a  happy  little  inspiration  to  flutter  down  and 
deposit  therein  a  not  altogether  expected  device  or  notion  for  a 
story.  So  far  Mr.  Barr  is  only  lucky  ;  but  the  next  step  shows 
that  he  is  also  wise.  For,  instead  of  spending  a  month  in 
spreading  the  notion  over  thirty  chapters  of  fine  writing  and 
local  colour,  he  puts  it  into  nine  pages,  and  forthwith  opens 
the  gates  for  the  next.  When  they  are  done,  the  stories  bear 
much  the  same  relation  to  literature  as  card-tricks  to  whist ; 
only  Mr.  Barr  displays  his  tricks  without  any  of  the  annoying 
airs  and  flourishes  of  the  vulgar  performer.  Some  score  of 
these  little  devices  are  collected  under  the  title  of  "  Revenge," 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus. 

Mr.  Charles  Charrington  is  less  wise  or  more  ambitious — it 
comes  to  the  same  thing — for  he  starts  with  nothing  much 
more  vital  than  one  of  Mr.  Barr's  devices,  and  the  wit  and 
philosophy  with  which  he  inflates  his  two  stories — "A  Sturdy 
Beggar"  and  "  Lady  Bramber's  Ghost"— until  they  fill  a  whole 
volume  (Constable)  do  not  help  to  make  the  reader  cheerful. 

"The  Doctor's  Double"  (Routledge)  is  a  great  advance  on 
"Only  a  Commoner";  in  other  words,  Mr.  Nat  Gould  does 
better  when  he  is  carried  off  his  feet  by  a  really  lurid  extrava- 
gance than  when  he  is  ambling  along  with  a  sporting  story  and 
a  mystery  cf  the  paddocks.  The  insane  Frank  escapes  from 
Dr.  Simpson's  asylum,  and  by  a  trick  gets  himself  replaced  by 
his  twin  brother,  the  sane  Richard.  Such  an  opening  affords 
tragic  opportunities,  and  "  Only  a  Commoner"  must  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  saying  that  the  good  use  Mr.  Gould  makes  of 
them  is  a  surprise.  When  we  took  up  "  The  Doctor's 
Double"  we  were  unprepared  for  anything  so  strong  as  the 
pages  where  the  madman  first  conceives  the  diabolical  scheme 
of  marrying  his  brother's  sweetheart,  or  those  later  pages 
■which  describe  his  visit  to  the  witch  in  Colombo.  The 
superiority  of  "The  Doctor's  Double"  may  be  gauged  by  the 
surprising  fact  that  the  story  does  not  turn  on  the  skill  of 
fhe  detective  who  is  put  in,  we  take  it,  of  habit),  and  so  the 
development  of  the  drama  belongs  to  humanity,  and  not  to 
those  familiar  precincts  whence  grateful  London  recovers  its 
lost  umbrellas. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Wintle  has  evidently  taken  to  heart  the  oft-heard 
complaint  "  Why  don't  authors  write  of  good  people  ?"  and  he 
has  written  twenty  highly  virtuous  stories  in  the  volume  he 
calls  "Paradise  Row"  (John  Milne).  His  attack  on  virtue 
has  the  follow  ing  results.  First,  in  the  course  of  twenty  stories 
fifteen  people  die,  and  many  of  them  at  some  length.  Where 
is  the  difficulty  in  writing  of  the  good  man  ?  Lay  him  out  on  a 
bed,  give  him  a  cough,  and  make  him  say  that  the  fog  is  lift- 
ing. And  you  can  do  fifteen  good  men  by  this  recipe  as  easily 
as  one.  Besides,  Mr.  Wintle  uses  that  most  incorrigible  of 
pathetic  fallacies,  dialect.  The  reader  may  refuse  to  cry  when 
a  dyi-;;  man  remarks  that  he  is  only  a  sinner  and  he  is  going 
home  ;  but  there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter  if  Mr.  Wintle 


writes,  "Aw'm  nobbut  a  pooir  sinner  an'  aw'm  gooain'  hoam." 
Second,  the  death-rateat  "  Woolchester"  is  abnormally  high,  and 
yet  everybody  cannot  die  because  then  there  would  be  no  one 
to  quote  "  th'  owd  Book  "  over  the  graves.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done  with  the  good  man  whom  we  must  not  kill?  If  we 
cannot  make  capital  out  of  his  death,  how  on  earth  are  we  to 
use  his  life?  Use  it,  Mr.  Wintle  answers,  as  a  means  of  in- 
sulting your  readers.  Start  on  the  virtuous-minded  assumption 
that  your  readers  are  people  of  low  principles  and  no  intelligence 
and  describe  your  minister,  the  usual  minister  of  the  dialect  story, 
accordingly.  So  Mr.  Wintle  calls  this  blatantly  unselfish  and 
high-minded  servant  of  God  "A  Disgrace  to  his  Cloth,"  and  he 
tells  his  contemptible  readers  that  the  Rev.  Oswald  Ward 
"  commenced  badly,"  for  on  "  the  very  morning  of  his  ordina- 
tion, when  he  ought,  of  course,  to  have  been  fasting  and 
praying,  he  was  kicking  his  heels  in  the  city  police-court, 
waiting  to  defend  some  of  his  Sunday-school  boys,  who  had 
been  summoned  for  obstructing  the  footpath."  The  Rev. 
Oswald's  inconsistency,  the  author  goes  on  to  tell  those 
absurdly  stubborn  people  who  persist  in  listening  to  him,  was 
really  astonishing,  for  though  he  constantly  preached  the 
avoiding  of  bad  company,  he  himself  chose  the  wildest  young 
fellows  for  his  special  chums  !  This  is  not  a  duelling  country, 
and  the  insolence  of  facetious  virtue  passes  unpunished  ;  but 
we  should  like  to  have  the  law  on  the  following  insult.  Mr. 
Wintle  says  his  characters  are  only  rough,  muddy  miners,  and 
then  comes  the  following  paragraph  addressed  to  his  readers  : 
"'Vulgar,  uncivilized  brutes!'  do  you  say — you  who,  in  a 
crowded  street,  pushed  a  little  child  into  the  gutter  rather  than 
step  into  it  yourself?"  Juries  have  awarded  damages  for  less 
than  this. 

Mr.  Cedric  Dane  Wraldo  in  "  The  Ban  of  the  Gubbe  "  tells  of 
a  man  who  had  fin-like  feet,  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  am- 
phibious race.  It  would  be  too  particular  to  try  to  judge  the  exact 
value  of  such  a  notion  ;  but  it  has  none  at  all  as  Mr.  Waldo 
presents  it.  "I  think,"  Mr.  Waldo  remarks  with  the  inevitable 
complacency  of  the  man  who  has  written  a  stupider  book  than 
was  strictly  necessary,  "  I  think  my  readers  owe  me  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  having  entirely  kept  out  of  these  pages  the  element 
of  so-called  '  love-making.' "  The  reader  may  not  be  quite  clear 
as  to  what  the  thought  means,  but  by  the  time  he  reaches  the 
sentence  he  will  be  vaguely  grateful  to  the  author  for  anything 
he  has  left  out.  And  yet  the  writer  who  expects  to  interest  us 
in  amphibious  man  should  have  other  than  negative  virtues. 
Fancy  Mr.  Meredith  or  Mr.  Hardy  thinking  they  had  done 
enough  when  they  had  pointed  out,  in  an  early  chapter,  that 
they  had  not  written  about  a  man  who  had  hands  like  fins. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

"  The  Interpretation  of  Literature :  a  Discussion  of  Literary 
Principles  and  their  Application."  By  W.  H.  Crawshaw, 
A.M.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1896. 

A MAN  with  a  style  is  capable  of  anything,  even  a  treatise 
on  the  philosophy  of  literature.  His  own  pleasure  affords 
a  comprehensible  motive,  his  reader's  pleasure  a  possible 
excuse.  Again,  the  man  with  likes  and  dislikes,  the  man  who 
is  itching  to  have  it  out  with  Maupassant,  or  languishing  to 
express  his  admiration  of  Meredith,  he  also  is  capable  of 
plunging  into  philosophical  depths.  And,  thirdly,  it  is  possible 
to  imagine  a  follower  of  Schopenhauer  adventurous  enough  to 
set  about  working  out  in  detail  that  branch  of  aesthetic  which 
deals  with  literature.  The  first  two  men  are  conceivable  ;  in- 
deed they  exist,  more  or  less  ;  the  third,  if  he  exists,  is  no 
doubt  still  engaged  with  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  but  he  is 
conceivable  too.  Professor  Crawshaw  is  none  of  these  three 
men,  and  he  is  quite  inconceivable.  He  has  no  style,  no  pre- 
tensions even  in  that  direction  ;  he  has  no  axe  to  grind  ;  he 
has  no  system  of  philosophy.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  see 
why  he  wrote  this  book,  unless  he  was  possessed  by  the 
altruistic  desire  to  open  his  arms  wide  to  the  fault-finders. 
For  naturally  he  could  not  expect  a  single  nod  of  approbation 
from  any  reader  who  has  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  those  who 
have  none  will  find  his  "Interpretation  of  Literature "  far  too 
hard  to  cope  with.  The  man  with  an  opinion,  of  course,  is 
ready  to  tackle  anything  ;  he  cannot  afford  to  own,  even  to  him- 
self, that  he  does  not  understand.  However,  if  we  cannot  dis- 
cover Professor  Crawshaw's  philosophy,  the  failure  is  not  due 
to  any  lack  of  philosophical  appearances  ;  for  the  author 
classifies  everything  up  to  the  hilt,  and  never  did  treatise  look 
so  philosophical.  But  it  is  surface  philosophy,  and  such  words 
as  beauty,  ideality,  truth,  thought,  imagination,  float  about  in 
cheerful  confusion  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  locate  them.  If  he 
does  not  muddle  himself  with  the  word  "beauty,"  for  instance, 
he  certainly  muddles  us  ;  for  here  is  the  "  up  the  middle  and 
down  again  "  argument  we  gather  from  two  consecutive  pages  : 
Fidelity  to  life  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  the  novelist  ;  his  chief 
aim  is  beauty.  And  why  must  he  aim  at  beauty  ?  Because  the 
world  is  full  of  noble  thinking  and  pure  motive,  and,  therefore, 
if  the  novelist  does  not  attain  beauty  he  is  unfaithful  to  life. 
We  are  not  complaining  of  Professor  Crawshaw  because  he 
cannot  define  beauty  or  because  he  uses  a  word  he  cannot 
define  ;  but  because  with  these  qualifications  he  has  written  a 
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very  high  and  dry,  philosophical,  classified,  unillustrated 
treatise  on  literature.  However,  the  man  who  has  such  deter- 
mination that  he  can  persist  in  constructing  a  pagoda  of  cards 
on  a  shaky  foundation,  and  by  sheer  force  of  will  ignore  the 
fact  that  each  floor  collapses  as  the  next  is  imposed  on  it — such 
a  man  can  justifiably  claim  a  certain  respect. 

LEGAL   REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

"  Ruling  Cases."    Vol.  IX.     London  :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1896 
"Paterson's  Practical  Statutes  for  1896."    London:  Horace 
Cox.    1 896. 

THE  new  volume  of  "  Ruling  Cases  "  takes  us  as  far  as  the 
subject  of  Dramatic  Copyright,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly, 
seeing  that  the  work  is  based  on  an  alphabetic  arrangement,  as 
far  as  the  letters  Dra.  The  high  standard  reached  in  the 
previous  volumes  is  well  maintained  in  the  one  before  us,  and  if 
the  editors  can  keep  this  up  to  the  end— still  a  very  long  way 
off— they  will  have  produced  a  notable  repository  of  legal  know- 
ledge. That  it  is  not  readable  is  no  ground  of  complaint  against 
this  work,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  meant  to  be  read,  but  to  be 
dived  into  by  the  practitioner,  when  he  finds  he  has  got  rusty 
on  some  point  of  elementary  law,  and  desires  to  brighten  his 
memory  with  the  smallest  possible  draw  upon  his  intellect. 

The  only  objection  to  Paterson's"  Practical  Statutes  "  (which 
are  edited  this  year  with  the  same  care  that  has  marked  this 
collection  in  the  past)  is  the  smallness  of  the  type,  which  makes 
it  a  very  trying  book  for  ordinary  eyes.  The  pages  look  as 
though  they  were  meant  for  reading  in  America  or  some  other 
country  where  the  inhabitants  rejoice  in  a  clearer  air  than  do 
"  cloud-girt "  Englishmen. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Africa,  Geography  of  (E.  Heawood).    Macmillan.    2S.  6d. 

Alps  of  New  Zealand,  Pioneer  Work  in  the  (A.  P.  Harper).  Unwin 

Artist,  The  (January). 

Babe  B.  A.,  the  (E.  F.  Benson).    Putnams.  6s. 
Book  Prices  Current,  1896. 

Books  and  their  Makers  during  the  Middle  Aees  (G.  H.  Putnam).  Putnams. 

British  War-ships,  Famous  (Walter  Wood).    Hurst  &  Blackett. 

Butterflies  (vol.  3)(W.  F.  Kirby).  Allen. 

Canadian  Magazine  (January). 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  The  (January). 

Comedy  of  Three,  A  (Newton  Sanders).    Fisher  Unwin.  1*. 

Criticism,  Pope's  Essay  on  (J.  Churton  Collins).    Macmillan.    i*.  gd. 

Cryptogram,  The  (Jules  Verne).    Sampson  Low.    7s.  td. 

Debrett'sHouse  of  Commons,  1897.    Dean  &  Son. 

Dorset,  Old  (R.  C.  Rogers')     Putnams.  51. 

Edinburgh  Review,  The  (January). 

England's  Wealth,  Ireland's  Poverty  (T.  Lough).  Downey. 

English  Historical  Review,  The  (January). 

English  Illustrated  Magazine  (January). 

English  Schools  (A.  F.  Leach).    Constable.  12s. 

Epigrams  (A.  f.  Stringer).  Warren. 

Era  Annual,  The.  1897. 

Every  Man's  Own  Lawyer  (A  Barrister).    Crosby  Lockwood. 
Finger  and  the  Ring,  The  (Charles  James).    Ward  &  Downey.  6s. 
Forum,  The  (January). 

Francesca  Halstead  (R.  St.  Barbe).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 

Greek  Art,  A  History  of  (F.  B.  Tarbell).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Greek  Sculpture,  A  Handbook  of  (E.  A.  Gardner).    Macmillan.  5s. 

Haunted  Looking  Glass,  The  (G.  Darrell).    Digby,  Long. 

Historical  Guides  :  Florence  (Grant  Allen).    Grant,  Richards.    $s.  6d. 

Historical  Guides  :  Paris  (Grant  Allen).    Grant,  Richards.    3*.  6d. 

How  to  be  Happy  though  Hunted  (Flit).  Brown. 

Jesuit  Missionaries  in  New  France  (Vol.  II.)  (R.  G.  Thwaites).  Burrows. 

Juvenile  Offenders  (W.  D.  Morrison).    Fisher  Unwin.  6s. 

Kidnapped  in  London  (Sun  Vat  Sen).  Arrowsmith. 

Lady  Jean's  Son  (Sarah  Tytler).    Jarrold.  6.?. 

Land  of  the  Dollar,  The  (G.  W.  Steevens).  Blackwood. 

Lassalle,  Ferdinand,  and  Helene  Von  Diinniges  (E.  E.  Evans).    Sonnenschein.  is. 
Last  Recruit  of  Clare's,  The  (S.  R.  Keightley).    Hutchinson.  6s. 
Law  of  War,  The  (J.  S.  Risley).    Innes.  12s. 
Little  Colonel,  The  (A.  Fellows-Johnston).  Jarrold. 

Lunacy,  The  Law  of  Practice  in  (A.  Wood  Renton).    Stevens  &  Haynes. 
Metaphysical  Mazazine,  The  (January). 

Minian  Jameson  (John  Davidson).    Ward  &  Downey,    31.  6d. 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  The  (January). 
Parliament-fry  Companion,  1897. 
Portfolio,  The  (January). 
Quarterly  Review,  The  (January). 

keel  of  No.  8  and  Suddaby  Fewster,  A  (Flit  and  Ko).  Brown. 
Sacred  Tree,  The  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Philpot).    Macmillan.    Ss.  6d. 
Scholar  of  Rygate,  The,  3  vols.  (A.  Gissing).  Hutchinson. 
Slight  Indiscretion,  A  (Mrs.  E.  CartwrighO.    Fisher  Unwin.  is. 
Sport  of  the  Gods,  The,  (Esther  Miller).    Innes.  6.t. 

Strange  Schemes  of  Randolph  Mason,  The  (M.  D.  Post).    Putnams.    sr.  6d. 

Village  Sermons  (F.  J.  A.  Hort).    Macmillan.  6r. 

Watch-song  of  HeSbane  the  Witness,  The.    Murray.    lor.  6d. 

Wearied  with  the  Burden  (A.  H.  Browne).    Longmans,    .jr.  6d. 

West  Africa,  Travels  in  (M.  H.  Kingsley).  Macmillan. 

Year's  Music,  The,  1897. 

Yellow  Book,  The  (January).    John  Lane. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSB.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged, 

NOTICE. —  The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T7MPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.    Doors  open  at  7.30. 

PRINTER'S   READER  WANTED,  with  Classical  know- 
ledge and  acquaintance  with  Foreign  Languages.     One  who  has  had  practical 
experience  preferred.— Address,  stating  experience  and  salary  required,  to  Reader, 
at  Horncastle's,  61  Cheapside,  E.C. 

"D  AD  LEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

of  £80,  One  of  £50,  One  of  ^40.  Examination  begins  July  14th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

"DOSSALL    SCHOOL— Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  from  £60  downwards,  will  be  awarded  by  Examination,  beginning 
March  30,  1897.  Boys  examined  at  Oxford  and  Rossall. — Apply,  Bursar,  Rossall, 
Fleetwood. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  Pixholme,  Dorking. 

PRESENT  TERM  began  on  Tuesday,  January  19,  1897.  Principal— Miss 
Braham. 

POYAL    NAVAL    CADETSHIPS.  —  Farnborough  Park, 

XV   Hants.    Mr.  C.  R.  LUPTON  specially  prepares  a  few  CANDIDATES  for 

the  above. 

Cadetships  in  the  Royal  Navy,  December  1896. 

31st   Walter  Hore  _   1319  marks. 

42nd   Francis  Cromie    1254  „ 

Service  Cadetship,  Walter  Wells. 
All  Mr.  Lupton's  Pupils  passed.    Candidates  for  next  Examination  can  join  at 
once. — Address,  Farnborough  Park,  Hants. 

EPPS'S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA.NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a  finely-flavoured  powder — "Cocoaine,"a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 


BORWICK'S 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWDER 


IT  MAKES  WRITING  EASY. 

Leave  the  drudgery  of  the  Pen — Blotted  and  Obscure 
Manuscript.  This  is  the  age  of  the  Telegraph,  Telephone, 
and  Typewriter. 

USE   THE  BAR-LOCK 

Yourself  for  private  correspondence,  reports,  or  other  original 
manuscript.  In  a  week  you  will  write  faster  than  with  a 
pen  ;  the  BAR-LOCK  is  so  nearly  automatic  that,  practically, 
you  touch  the  keys  and  the  machine  does  the  rest.  Every 
word  is  written  in  sight  as  with  a  pen. 

Catalogue  free. 


THE   TYPEWRITER   CO.,  LTD. 

(By  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  Queen), 
12,  14  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WM.  &  GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


T~)RURY  LANE  THEATRE.— Mr.  Oscar"!  Barrett's  grand 

Pantomime,  ALADDIN.  Twice  daily,  at  1.30  and  7.30.  Box  Office  oj  en 
from  10  a.m.  all  day.    For  full  particular  ,  see  daily  papers. 


THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 
BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock 

MAN  A  CE.fi— JAMES  WULLSCHLEGEP. 
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ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
3est  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  Itiver  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Vpartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAYOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  Jinest  in  Europe.    TJie  Orchestra  play 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECHFNARD  Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


BOOKS. 
H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
ENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES.  AMERICA,  AND  AEROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
.IBR  ARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED   AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
TeUgrafkic  Address:  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."    Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
AGENCY"  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  B00K- 

SFELERS,  of  27  and  20  West  2ird  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

TJOOKS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

^  No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
inder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

'CHOES  from  YOUTHLAND  :  Poems.     By  Horace 

'  Walton.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Marshall  R'  ssell  &  Co.,  6  Panyers  Alley,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


No.  LXXXVL 


JANUARY  1857. 
THE 


Price  6s. 


CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  PAPAL  ENCYCLICAL  ON  UNITY. 
LORD  SELBORNES  "  MEMORIALS." 
ST.  CATHARINE  OF  SIENA. 
THE  PAPAL  BULL  ON  ANGLICAN  ORDERS. 
LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ARCHBISHOP  MAGEE. 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  THEISM. 
MEMOIRS  OF  PROFESSOR  PRITCHARD. 
BUSSELL  5  '  SCHOOL  OF  PLATO." 

JUVENILE  CRIME,  AND  EFFORTS  TO  DIMINISH  THE 
AMOUNT. 

SHORT  NOTICES. 


LONDON:  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.,  NEW-STREET  SQUARE. 
On  Tuesday  next,  price  One  Shilling. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  February, 


Contents': 


IN  KET)  AR'S  TENTS.  Chap- 
ters IV. -VI.  By  Henry  Seton 
Merriman,  Author  of  "  The 
Sowers  "  &c. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  CALEN- 
DAR (February). 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE  BIRKEN- 
HEAD: an  Anniversary  Study.  By 
Major-General  F.  Maurice,  C. B. 

Canning.    By  o<  smith, 

D.C.L. 

DIET  AND  MEDICINE  IN 
CHINA.    By  E.  H.  Parker. 

TWO  CENTURIES  OF  NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS.  By  Mrs  A. 
Murrav  Smith.  , 


II. 

By 


DUELS  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

Duelling  in  the  United  States. 

James  Pe.mberton-Grund. 
LIFE'S     SECRET.      By  Henrvk 

Sienkiewicz. 
A  SERIOUS  VIEW  OF  LOVE  :  being 

a  Meditation  for   St.  Valentine's 

Day. 

THE  YOUTH  OF  THE  NAPIERS. 
By  Stephen  Gwvnn. 

THE    NATIONAL    TRUST.  By- 
Canon  Rawnslby. 

MY  FOREIGN  FRIEND. 
Purser. 

PAGES      FROM      A  PRIVATE 
DIARY. 


By  A.  M. 


LONDON'  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST. 

THE  UNPUBLISHED  WORKS  OF 
EDWARD  GIBBON. 

Including  Six  Autobiographies,  Correspondence,  &c. 

Printed  Verbatim  from  MSS.  in  the  Possession  of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  EARL  OF  SHEFFIELD. 

3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

Vol.    I.— THE  SIX  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.     Edited  by  John  Murray.  12s. 

Vols  II  and  III.— GIBBON'S  PRIVATE  LETTERS  to  his  FATHER,  his 
STEPMOTHER,  LORD  SHEFFIELD  and  others,  from  1753  to  1794 
Edited,  with  Notes,  &c,  by  Rowland  E.  Prothero.  24s. 


A  NEW  POEM  BY  AN  ANONYMOUS  WRITER. 
Royal  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  WATCH  SONG  OF 

HEABANE  THE  WITNESS. 

A  Poem. 

Based  on  the  Truoitions  of  the  Early  History  of  the  World  as  Displayed  in 
Both  Testaments. 

By  which  it  would  appear  that  certain  Watchmen  or  Witnesses  have  borne  testimony 
in  the  past  to  the  acts  and  judgments  of  God  towards  men,  and  that  they 
still  continue  to  witness  on  earth. 


Now  ready,  8vo.  6s. 


THE  QUARTERLY   REVIEW,   No.  369, 


JANUARY  1397. 


1.  EDWARD  GIBBON. 

2.  THE  LOKD'S  DAY. 

3.  THE  SAYINGS  OF  EPICURUS. 

4.  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  RE- 

MINISCENCES. 

5.  NORFOLK. 

6.  COSMOPOLITANS     IN  THE 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


Contents. 

7.  FATHERS  OF  LITERARY  IM- 


PRESSIONISM. 

8.  MODERN  RIFLE-SHOOTING. 

9.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  S  WAR 

POLICY. 

10.  EDUCATIONAL  FADS. 

11.  THE  POLITICAL  TRANSFOR. 

MATION  OF  SCOTLAND. 


With  Portrait,  fcp.  4to.  ios.  6d. 

LORD    BO  WEN  :    a    Biographical  Sketch. 

With  Selections  from  his  Unpublished  Poems.    By  Sir  Henry  Stewart 
Cunningham,  K.C.I.E. 
"Every  one  who  knew  Lord  Bowen  well  must  be  grateful  to  Sir  Henry  Cun- 
ningham for  writing,  and  to  Lady  Bowen  for  empowering  him  to  publish,  this 
brilliant  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  our  century."— Spectator. 

"  Charles  Bowen— elegant  scholar,  profound  lawyer,  just  and  painstaking  judge- 
stands  out  conspicuously  among  the  fine  flower  of  Englishmen  of  our  own  time." 

Daily  Telegraph. 
"  A  fitting  memorial  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  gifted  of  men." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


THE  SERMON  on  the  MOUNT.  A  Practical 

Explanation.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Contents.— The  Sermon—The  Beatitudes  in  General— The  Beatitudes  in  Detail — 
The  Deepening  of  the  Law— The  Christian  Motive— The  Lord's  Prayer— 
Unworldlines.-,— Christian  Characteristics— Concluding  Warnings. 


With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

EILEEN'S   JOURNEY:   a    Fairy   Tale  for 

Children  and  Young  Readers.    By  Ernest  Arthur  Jelf. 
41  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  welcome  gift  to  an  intelligent  child  of  any  age 
between  ten  and  sixteen  (and  we  would  not  exclude  many  much  older  children  from 
a  pleasant  charm)  than  Mr.  Jelf's  fancy  journey  into  the  past  centuries  of  history." 

Guardian. 

"  It  is  a  delightful  panorama,  and  it  is  a  happy  way  of  instructing  the  young  in 
the  things  and  the  people  of  the  past."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

With  Portraits,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

OUR    SEVEN    HOMES  :  Autobiographical 

Reminiscences  of  the  late  Mrs.  Rundle  Charles,  Author  of  "  The  Sohunberg- 
C'otta  Family." 

"This  volume  of  her  reminiscences  will  be  welcomed  in  thousands  of  households. 
With  all  the  grace,  simplicity,  and  kindliness  characteristic  of  its  authoress's  manner, 
the  autobiography  is  perhaps  as  attractive  as  anything  she  has  ever  written." 

Daily  News. 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  8vo.  16s. 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  late  Sir  JOHN  DRUM- 

MOND  HAY,  P.C.,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  sometime  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Morocco.    Based  on  his  Journals  and  Correspondence.    With  a  Preface  by 
General  Sir  Francis  de  Winton,  K.C.M.G. 
"  A  book  worthy  of  its  theme.  Not  only  does  it  set  forth  the  facts  of  his  life,  and 
reveal  his  strong  and  attractive  character,  but  it  also  gives  a  clear  insight  into  the 
affairs  of  the  country  in  which  he  played  so  notable  a  part." — Standard. 


NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  TWO  POPULAR  WORKS  BY 
H.  C.  BARKLEY, 
Author  of  "  Between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea." 

MY  BOYHOOD  :   a   Story-Book   for  Boys. 

With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

STUDIES  in  the  ART  of  RAT-CATCHING. 

A  Manual  for  Schools.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
"A  new  and  popular  edition  of  a  work  which  deals  with  an  old  and  popular 
sport.     We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  we  do  it  justice  in  relegating  it  to  a 

place  among  '  Minor  Books'  Theie  are  few  books  we  read  in  our  youth  for 

which  we  cherish  a  more  lively  affection  than  '  My  Boyhood,'  by  the  same  author, 
and  are  glad  to  see  this  new  edition  of  it.  Wholesome^  fresh,  and  amusing,  it  well 
deserves  the  long  life  deserved  popularity  has  assured  it."— Land  and  II  ater. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

By  MISS  MARY  H.  KINGSLEY. 

TRAVELS  IN  WEST  AFRICA 

(Congo  Francais,  Corisco  and  Cameroons). 

With  16  Full-page  and  numerous  Text  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Demy  8vo.  2 is.  net. 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.—"  Miss  Kingsley  seems  to  have  met  with  a  mar- 
vellous  number  of  surprising  adventures,  and  always  to  have  fallen  on  her  feet.  In 
describing  these  adventures  she  is  vivacious,  humorous,  and  audacious,  and  con- 
trives to  impress  her  personality  on  almost  every  page." 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  HUGH  FRASER. 

PALLADIA.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DAILY  TELEGR  APH. — "  It  is  even  better  than  'The  Brown  Ambassador,' 
good  as  that  delightfully  humorous  book  was  in  its  way;  and  higher  praise  than  this 
it  is  unnecessary  to  bestow." 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 


STORIES  of  NAPLES   and  the   CAMORRA.  By 

Charles  Grant.  With  Introductory  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  J.  B. 
Capper. 

TIMES.—''  Mr.  Grant's  collection  of  Neapolitan  sketches,  or  studies  in  fiction, 
founded  on  his  peculiar  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  populace,  is  a  work  of 
poignant  interest  Full  of  incident  and  colour  The  book  is  one  of  per- 
manent value." 


Demy  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SACRED  TREE,  op  the  TREE  in  RELIGION 

and  MYTH.    By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Philpot.  Illustrated. 


Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 


A  HISTORY  Of  GREEK  ART.    With  an  Introductory 

Chapter  on  Art  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.    By  F.  B.  Tarbell. 


Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

EVIL  and  EVOLUTION  :  an  Attempt  to  Turn  the  Light 

of  Modern  Science  on  to  the  Ancient  Mystery  of  Evil.  By  the  Author  of 
"  The  Social  Horizon." 

EXPOSITORY  TIMES.— "The  book  is  well  worth  the  interest  it  is  almost 
certain  to  excite." 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 

MESSRS.  HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  LIST, 

UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
NOW  READY,  SIXTY-SIXTH  EDITION. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE 

for  1897.    Corrected  by  the  Nobility,    i  vol.  royal  8vo.  with  the  Arms  beau- 
tifully engraved,  bound,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 
"  That  compendious  and  admirably  printed  guide  to  the  peerage  and  baronetage 
of  the  British  Empire  has  reached  its  sixty-sixth  edition  with  the  volume  for  1897. 
The  usefulness  of  this  concise  and  carefully  edited  book  is  enhanced  by  the  excellent 
and  stout  paper  on  which  it  is  printed."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  December  29,  1896. 

NEW  WORK  BY  WALTER  WOOD. 

FAMOUS  BRITISH  WAR-SHIPS  and  their 

COMMANDERS.  By  Walter  Wood,  Author  of  "Barrack  and  Battle- 
field "  &c.    1  vol.  large  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  gilt  top,  6s. 

BARRACK  and  BATTLEFIELD:  Tales  of 

the  Service  at  Home  and  Abroad.     By  Walter  Wood,  Author  of  "A 
Captain  in  the  Fusiliers"  &c.    In  1  vol.  large  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 
"  Mr.  Wood  never  fails  to  make  his  tragic  point  with  force,  and  he  presents  the 
spirit  of  sturdy  Tommy  Atkins  with  fidelity  to  his  original.    A  volume  like  this  is 
always  welcome  by  both  old  and  young." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

"  'J  here  is  nothing  melodramatic  about  these  narratives,  which  are  obviously  true 
to  the  life  they  profess  to  depict." — Globe. 


NEW  AND   POPULAR  NOVELS. 

GENTLEMAN  GEORGE :  a  Story  without  a 


Heroine.  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin,  Author  of  "  Britomart," 
DeLut,"  &c.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


Her 


BLIND    BATS.     By  Margaret  B.  Cross, 

Author  of  "  Stolen  Honey,"  "  Newly  Fashioned,"  &c  i  vol.  crown  8vo. 
price  6s. 

THE  YOKE  of  STEEL.    By  C.  J.  Wills, 

Author  of  "The  Pit  Town  Coronet"  &c,  and  Godfrey  Burchett,  Author 
of  "  Dominic  Penterne  "  &c.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

OF    THE    DEEPEST    DYE.     By  Colonel 

Cuthbert  Larking,  Author  of  "  With  Everything  Against  Her  **  &c.  i  vol. 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  LEDDY  in  HER  AIN  RICHT.    By  Mrs. 

Tom  Kelly,  Author  of  "Time  and  Chance."  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  with 
Frontispiece,  6s. 

SIN  for  a  SEASON.    By  Vere  Clavering, 

Author  of  "  Barcaldine  "  &c.    i  vol.  crown  Svo.  6s. 


LONDON:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 
13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ready,  Monday  25th. 

THE   LAND   OF   THE  DOLLAR. 

By  G.  W.  STEEVENS,  Author  of  "  Naval  Policy "  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s 


G.  W.  STEEVENS'  NEW  BOOK. 

THE]  LAND   OF   THE  DOLLAR. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 


At  all  Booksellers'. 


THE   LAND   OF   THE  DOLLAR. 


By  G.  W.  STEEVENS. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


MAJOR  C ALLWELL'S  NEW  WORK. 
At  all  Booksellers'. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  MARITIME  COMMAND 

ON  LAND  CAMPAIGNS  SINCE  WATERLOO.     By  Major  C.  E. 
Callwell,  R.A.    With  7  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
"  Concise,  accurate,  and  deeply  interesting,  Major  Callwell's  masterly  sketch  is  a 
book  to  study.'  — Daily  News. 

"  The  most  important  contribution  to  greater  strategy  which  has  recently  been 
issued  from  the  press." — Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 


REV.  JAMES  LINDSAY'S  NEW  WORK. 
This  day  is  published. 

RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  THEISTIC  PHI- 

LOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  By  Rev.  James  Lindsay,  M.A.,  Author  of 
"  The  Progressiveness  of  Modern  Christian  Thought,"  "  Essays,  Philoso- 
phical and  Literary,"  "  The  Significance  of  the  Old  Testament  for  Modern 
Theology."    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 


This  day  is  published. 


A  HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  THOUGHT 

IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.     By  John  Theodore  Merz. 
Vol.  I.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
"  Amply  suffices  to  secure  for  Mr.  Merz  a  position  of  no  little  distinction  among, 
contemporary  writers  and  thinkers." — Times. 

"  A  contribution  of  great  breadth  of  learning  and  profundity  of  thought  

These  pages  bear  evidence  of  elaborate  reading  and  intelligent  interpretation  among 
all  the  accepted  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  different  nationalities." — Scotsman. 


At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'. 
A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  GREAT  REBELLION. 

MIRIAM   CROMWELL,    ROYALIST.  By 

Dora  Greenwell  McChesney,  Author  of  "  Kathleen  Clare."  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

"  Her  romance  is  beautifully  told  ;  and  the  situation  is  fresh  and  touching." 

Guardian. 

"  This  stirring  tale  is  told  with  no  less  simplicity  than  power." — Daily  Telegraph. 


At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'. 
A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  ARAB  CONQUEST. 

ARMENOSA  OF  EGYPT.    By  the  Very  Rev. 

Dean  Butcher,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Chaplain  at  Cairo.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  description  of  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Babylon  is  magnificent  • 

A  fine  romance." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'. 
A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  SHIRES. 

THE  PROVOST-MARSHAL.    By  the  Hon. 

Frederick  Moncreiff,  Author  of  "  The  X  Jewel."   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Another  excellent  story  of  Scottish  life  during  the  reign  of  James  I  lu 

strengthens  the  hope  raised  by  '  The  X  Jewel  '  that  Mr.  Moncreiff  has  a  distinct 
future  in  the  path  which  he  has  chosen  for  himself." — Speaker. 

"The  historical  characters  are  drawn  with  power  and  distinction  Arv 

admirable  story." — Daily  Chronicle. 


WILLIAM   BLACKWOOD   &  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 
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DOWNEY  &   CO.'S   NEW  BOOKS. 

MISS  EMILY  SOLDENE'S 

THEATRICAL    and    MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS 

is  now  ready  in  one  volume,  with  Portrait,  ios.  6d. 
"  One  of  the  most  diverting  and  readable  autobiographies  of  recent  years." 

World. 

"  Very  amusing  it  is,  partly  from  a  Mark-Twainish,  Artemus-Wardish  trick  of 
phrase,  partly  from  its  unshrinking  revelations  of  a  life  unlike  any  other." 

Pall  Mall Gazette. 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  a  more  brisk  and  entertaining  group  of  personal  jottings 
has  been  given  to  the  public."—  Leeds  Mercury. 

MR.  JOHN  O'LEARY'S 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  FENIANS   and  FENIANISM 

is  now  ready  id  two  volumes,  21s. 
**  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  a  more  honest  book." — Sketch. 
"  His  1  Recollections'  are  not  only  of  exceptional  interest,  but  are  also  of  his- 
torical value." — AYw  York  Herald. 

MR.  STANDISH  O'GRADY'S  EDITION  OF 

PACATA  HIBERNIA  is  now  ready  in  two  volumes,  42s. 

net.    Edition  limited  to  500  numbered  copies. 
"  The  new  edition  will  undoubtedly  atlract  hundreds,  and  probably  thousands,  to 
study  properly  a  subject  hitherto  confined  to  historical  students.    The  introductory 
matter  is  full  of  information  and  sound  sense,  and  treated  in  a  thoroughly  workman- 
like manner. " — Daily  Telegraph. 


By  Christian 


NEW  FICTION. 
A  BIT  Of  a  FOOL.     By  Sir  Robert  Peel.  6s. 

"  A  clever  and  readable  book  the  interest  never  flags.'  — Pall  Mall  Gazc'te. 

THE   UGLY  MAN.     By  the  Author  of  "A  House  of 

Tears."    3s.  6d. 

"*A  thrilling  narrative,  whose  interest  doesn't  flag  for  a  moment." — Lloyd's. 

THE  DUNTHORPES  of  WESTLEIGH. 

Lys.  6s. 

"  Even  a  jaded  reviewer  found  1  The  Dunthorpes '  kept  him  awake  until  long 
after  midnight." — The  New  Saturday. 

YOUNG  MRS.  STAPLES.  By  Emily  Soldene.  3s.  6d- 
THE  CIRCASSIAN.     By  Morley  Roberts  and  Max 

MONTESOLE.     3S.  6d. 

"  A  wild  and  exhilarating  freshness." — Athenceum. 

A  LONELY  GIRL.     By  Mrs.  Hungerford.  6s. 

"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  from  first  to  last." — Hearth  and  Home. 


12  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

MR.  GRANT  RICHARDS'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

"  MASTERLY." 

PIONEERS  Of  EVOLUTION,  from  Thales  to 

HUXLEY.  With  an  intermediate  Chapter  on  the  Causes  of  Arrest  of  the 
Movement.  By  Edward  Clodd,  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  Creation  " 
&c  Sue 

Illustrated  with  Portraits  in  Photogravure  of  Charles  Darwin,  Professor  Huxley, 
Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  :-"  Masterly  Mr.  Clodd's  book  furnishes  an 

important  contribution  to  a  liberal  education." 

The  Scotsman  says  :— "  cannot  but  prove  welcome  to  fair-minded  men  

To  read  it  is  to  have  an  object  lesson  in  the  meaning  of  evolution  It  sets  forth 

with  astonishing  brevity,  precision,  and  force  the  history  of  the  uncompromising 
opposition  offered  by  the  Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  promulgation,  even  in 

whispers,  of  scientific^  doctrine  There  is  no  better  book  on  the  subject  for  the 

general  reader  No  one  could  go  through  the  book  without  being  both  refreshed 

and  newly  instructed  by  its  masterly  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  m  jst  powerful  id  ea 
of  modern  times." 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net. 


Now  ready. 
THE  FIRST  TWO  VOLUMES  OF 

Mr.  Grant  Allen's  HISTORICAL  GUIDES. 

PARIS.  FLORENCE. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Allen's  Introduction  to  the  Series  : 
"  The  object  and  plan  of  these  historical  handbooks  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  any  other  guides  at  present  before  the  public.    They  t'o  not  compete  with 
Mich  existing  works  ;  they  are  rather  intended  to  supplement  than  to  supplant  them. 

 I  desire  to  supnly  the  tourist  who  wishes  to  use  his  travel  as  a  means  of 

culture  with  such  historical  and  antiquarian  information  as  will  enable  him  to  under- 
stand, and  therefore  to  enjoy,  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  minor  arts  of 
the  towns  he  visits." 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each  net. 


FOR  THE   OPENING   OP  PARLIAMENT. 

Ready  immediately. 

POLITICS  IN  1896  :  an  Annual. 


Contents 
L  GENERAL  RETROSPECTS, 
r.  Conservative. 

2.  Liberal. 

3.  Socialist. 
II.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

III.  THE  SERVICES. 
1.  The  Navy. 
The  Army. 


H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L. 
H.  W.  Massingham,  Editor  "  Daily  Chronicle." 

George  Bernard  Shaw. 
G.  W.  Steevens,  Author  of"  Naval  Policy"  &c. 


IV.  THE  UNITED  STATES 
V.  LONDON. 


H.  W.  Wilson,  Author  of  "  Ironclads  in  Action." 

F.  N.  Maude,  Capt.  late  R.E. 


Ai.if.rt  Shaw,  Editor  "  American  Review  of 
Reviews. ' 

Robert  Donald,  Editor  "  London." 


With  a  Comprehensive  Index  and  a  Diary  of  the  Year. 
Small  crown  8vo.  clo*.h,  3s.  net. 


9  Henrietta  Street,  Covcr.t  Garden,  W.C. 


WHEN  ASKED  TO  EXPERIMENT 

(at  your  own  cost  and  risk)  with  Infeiior  Imitations,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  DUN  LOP  was  the  original  Pneumatic  Tyre  which  revo- 
lutionised cycling  ;  it  was  the  first  in  1888,  and  has  been  foremost 


ever  since. 


DUNLOP  TYRES 

Win  the  Championships  and   Beat  the  Records. 

MANY  MILLIONS 

Have  been  made  and  sold,  and  the  demand  increases  continually. 


The  Handsomest  Illustrated  Booklet  in  the  Trade,  "  ALL  ABOUT 
DUNLOP  TYRES   FOR   1897,"  can  be  had  GRATIS  and 

post  free  on  application. 

DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRES  are  now  perfected  for 
CARRIAGES  of  all  kinds. 


THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TIRE  CO,  LIM. 

160  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  E.G.,  LONDON. 
Works-ALMA  STREET,  COVENTRY; 
BIEMINGHAM,  NOTTINGHAM,  MANCHESTER,  GLASGOW, 
DUBLIN,  &c. 

KETTNER'S  RESTAURANT. 

Recherche  Dinners,   Table  cCHote  and  a  la  Carte. 

"The  Perfection  of  French  Cookery."— Vide  the  "Times." 


Telephone  35436  "  GERRARD." 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
Est.  1803.  ~i  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
S  ibscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.   Paid-up,  .£300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .... 


£35.000,000. 


LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  £9,087.182. 

FIRE.  —  LIFE.  —  ENDOWMENTS.  —  ANNUITIES. 

Fire  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 
LIFE  BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 
Policy-Holders  incur  no  Liability  of  Partnership,  and  may  so  insure  as  to  Participate 
in  NINE-TENTHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  of  their  class. 
EQUITABLE  RATES.    MODERATE  EXPENSES. 
Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

-*-»  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR.  NAPLES.  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

/F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers  ..  {  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  *  CO.f    Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue.  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

p    and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

A  "       GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   BRINDISI,  EGYPT,} 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  \  every  week. 
STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   I 

CALCUTTA,    MADRAS,    COLOMBO,     AUSTRALIA, )  fortnieht 
NEW   ZEALAND,  and  TASMANIA   I  ev<n7  ,or'u'K  ■ 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

CULLETON'S  HERALDIC  OFFICE, 

25  CRANBOURN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
Authentic  Information  respecting 

HERALDRY    AND  GENEALOGY 

(ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN). 

Pedigrees  compiled  from  Reoords. 
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London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


"YX  TE,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a  position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ;  and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a  sum  of  ^6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ;  and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 
Westminster. 

WlNCHILSEA. 

Aldenham. 
Egerton  of  Tatton. 
Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 
John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude's,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Richard  Benyon,  J.  P.  for  Berks. 
William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 
Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 
H  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. ,  or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
Bank,  Limited  (Herries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church's  past  services  to  elementary  education, 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a  district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men's  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c,  the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a  social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a  region  needs  no  telling  ;  and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  £125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ;  and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given — 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  .£3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  £1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a  few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a  proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a  vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a  large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a  sum  of  f  5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  £11,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a  demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make  ? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  ;  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting  ;  or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFF.W 
HUYSHE  SOUTHWAKK. 
CHARLES  BURNFY. 
J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 
C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop's  House,  Kennington. 
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WESTPHALITE. 


In  pursuance  of  Section  6  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1896,  an  order  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  dated  19  December,  1896,  has  been  issued  which  absolutely  prohibits 
the  use  of  various  explosives,  including  gunpowder,  in  all  unsafe  coal  mines  and  in  such  as 
are  not  wet  throughout. 

Eight  explosives  out  of  the  many  now  in  use  are  permitted  ;  of  these  WESTPHALITE 
is  at  once  the  cheapest  and  safest.  WESTPHALITE  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  as 
witness  the  following  extracts  from  two  of  the  numerous  reports  given  by  well-known 
authorities. 

Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge,  Colliery  Proprietor,  M.P.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  in  Report  dated 
13  March,  1896,  says  : — 

"WESTPHALITE  did  not  cause  any  explosion  when  fired  into  Coal  Dust,  or  Coal  Dust  and  Coal  Gas 
mixed,  whereas  the  other  Explosives  against  which  it  was  tested  failed  under  these  tests."  He 
adds  :  "I  believe  that  if  this  explosive  had  been  in  use  at  the  Blackwall  Collieries,  in  Derbyshire, 
where  a  recent  disastrous  explosion  took  place,  the  accident  would  have  been  averted  ;  and  I 
consider  that  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  colliery  explosions  of  the  past,  where  gunpowder  was  in 
use,  the  employment  of  such  an  explosive  as  '  WESTPHALITE '  would  in  all  probability  have 
prevented  the  occurrence  of  such  accidents." 

Mr.  John  Knowles,  Manager  of  the  Pearson  and  Knowles  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
Limited,  reports,  under  date  19  September,  1896,  on  experiments  with  WESTPHALITE 
at  the  Company's  collieries  at  I  nee,  near  Wigan  : — 

"  I  have  conducted  numerous  experiments  with  almost  all  the  so-called  safety  high  explosives  for  mining 
purposes,  in  the  testing  station  erected  near  the  Collieries  of  the  Pearson  and  Knowles  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  Limited,  and  I  find  WESTPHALITE  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results  with 
regard  to  safety  in  highly  explosive  mixtures  of  Coal  Dust  and  Gas.  I  have  also  compared  the 
results  of  WESTPHALITE  with  other  high  explosives — by  practical  tests  in  blasting  coal  in  various 
mines— and  find  that  WESTPHALITE  gives  the  best  results  in  producing  the  coal  in  a  good  round 
marketable  condition,  and  it  is  also  free  from  any  disagreeable  fumes." 


WESTPHALITE. 


A  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  the  sole  rights  of  manufacturing  and  dealing 
in  WESTPHALITE  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  Colonies,  and  Dependencies,  &c.  ; 
it  is  intended  to  offer  some  of  the  Shares  of  this  Company  for  public  subscription  at  an 
early  date. 


THE  COMPANY  WILL  SUPPLY  WESTPHALITE  AT  8d.  per  lb. 
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RICHARD  BENTLE^^OFS  LIST. 

NOTICE.— The  Seventh  Edition  of  FIELD= MARSHAL 
LORD  ROBERTS'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  is  now  ready, 
in  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo.  36^. 


NEW  WORKS. 


NOW  READY. 


The  JERNINGHAM  LETTERS  (1780-1843). 

Being  Excerpts  from  the  Correspondence  and  Diaries  of  the 
Honourable  Lady  Jerningham  and  of  her  daughter,  Lady 
Bedingfeld.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  EGERTON  CASTLE, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  In  2  vols, 
crown  Svo.  24;. 

NOW  READY. 

LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  TO 

FANNY  KEMBLE  (1871-1883).  Edited  1  y  WILLIAM  ALDIS 
WRIGHT,  D.C.L.  In  I  vol.  small  crown  8vo.  With  Pjrtraits 
on  Steel  of  Mrs.  Kemble  and  Edward  Fi'zgerald,  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

AUSTRALIAN  WRITERS:  Lindsay  Gordon, 

Rolf  Boldrewood.  Marcus  Clarke,  Tasma,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell Praed,  Ada  Cambridge,  Henry  Kingsley.  By  J.  F. 
DESMOND  BYRNE.    In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


NOW  READY. 

ON  SOUTHERN  ENGLISH  ROADS.  By 

JAMES  JOHN  HISSEY,  Author  of  "  A  Drive  Thro'  England," 
"On  the  Box  Seat,"  &c.  With  16  Illustrations  from  Sketches 
by  the  Author,  engraved  by  Mr.  George  Pearson,  and  Map  of 
the  Route.    In  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  16s. 

NOW  READY. 

OVER  the  ANDES  from  the  ARGENTINE 

to  CHILI  and  PERU.  By  MAY  CROMMELIN.  In  I  vol 
demy  8vo.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

"  It  is  all  pleasant  reading  from  its  lively  style  and  its  freedom  from  querulous  or 
injudicious  remarks." — New  Saturday. 

NOW  READY. 

MY    MUSICAL    RECOLLECTIONS.  By 

WILHELM  KUHE.  With  Portrait  and  Autographs.  Demy 
Svo.  14s. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  MISTRESS  OF  BRAE  FARM. 

By  ROSA  N.  CAREY,  Author  of  "  Nellie's 
Memories."    In  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  6s. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  BACKSLIDER.  By  Constance 

SMITH,  Author  of  "The  Repentance  of 
Paul  Wentworth."    In  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

I2S. 


NOW  READY. 

GODDESSES  THREE.  By  D.  Hugh 

Pryce.    In  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 
"  The  three  young  goddesses  who  give  the  title  to 
this  book  are  charming.    The  hero  is  a  fine  fel  ow,  and 
enlists  our  sympathy  almost  from  the  first." — Times. 


POPULAR  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  6s. 


By  ROSA  N.  CAREY. 

The  Mistress  of  Brae  Farm. 
Sir  Godfrey's  Grand-daughters. 
Basil  Lyndhurst. 
Nellie's  Memories. 
Barbara  Heathcote's  Trial. 
Heriot's  Choice.  • 
Cjueenie's  Whim. 
Mary  St.  John. 
For  Lilias. 

Not  Like  Other  Girls. 

Only  the  Governess. 

Robert  Ord's  Atonement. 

Uncle  Max. 

Wee  Wifie. 

Wooed  and  Married. 

Lover  or  Friend  ? 


By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS. 

My  Lady  Nobody. 
An  Old  Maid's  Love. 
The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh. 
"  God's  Fool." 
The  Greater  Glory. 

By  HELEN  MATHERS. 

Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

The  Wooing  o't. 
Her  Dearest  Foe. 

By  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY. 

Diana  Tempest. 

Sir  Charles  Danvers. 


By  RHODA  BROUGHTON. 

Scylla  or  Charybdis  ? 
A  Beginner. 
Mrs.  Bligh. 

Cometh  up  as  a  Flower. 
Good-bye,  Sweetheart. 
Joan.  Nancy. 
Not  Wisely,  but  Too  Well. 
Red  as  a  Rose  is  She. 
Second  Thoughts. 
Alas  !  |  Belinda. 

"  Doctor  Cupid." 

By  FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY. 

Misunderstood. 
Thrown  Together. 
Seaforth. 


NOTICE. — DEAR  FAUSTINA,  a  New  Story  by  Rhoda  Broughton, 
Author  of  "  Nancy"  "  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She"  &'c,  commenced 
in  the  fANUARY  issue  of  The  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street, 

Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  23  January,  1897. 
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NOTES. 

ON  last  Friday  night  there  was  a  most  dramatic 
scene  in  the  House  of  Commons.  As  we  said 
last  week,  Sir  Henry  Howorth's  amendment  "was 
singularly  ill-advised  and  inopportune,"  but  we  had  no 
idea  that  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  would  resent  the  amend- 
ment as  passionately  as  he  did.  The  House  was  silent 
with  surprise.  Members  could  scarcely  believe  their 
eyes  when  they  saw  the  usually  gentle  and  urbane  Mr. 
Balfour  with  his  face  discoloured  with  rage.  The 
explanation,  we  believe,  is  that  Mr.  Balfour  stayed  with 
Sir  Henry  Howorth  in  Manchester  some  little  time  ago, 
and  then  probably  made  a  strong  appeal  to  him  to  drop 
his  motion  and  to  accept  a  personal  assurance  that  Sir 
M.  W.  Ridley  had  only  released  the  dynamiters  on  the 
statements  of  the  medical  officers.  If  this  explanation, 
current  in  the  House,  be  correct,  one  can  understand 
Mr.  Balfour's  exasperation.  Sir  Henry  Howorth's 
speech  was  an  academic  exercise,  evidently  written  out 
and  learned  by  heart  ;  its  effect  was  spoilt  by  Mr. 
Balfour's  interruptions,  which  certainly  disconcerted  the 
"  eminent  geologist,"  as  Mr.  Healy  calls  Sir  Henry 
Howorth. 

The  rest  of  the  debate  on  this  idiotic  amendment  was 
enlivened  by  another  personal  conflict  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  party,  Mr.  James  Lowther  "scoring 
off"  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley.  Mr.  James  Lowther  is  without 
much  reading,  and  no  one  would  speak  of  him  as 
either  very  wise  or  very  well  informed.  He  is,  in  fact, 
a  country  squire  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  not  un- 
intelligent and  with  some  practical  knowledge  of  men 
and  affairs.  He  is  not,  we  believe,  a  special  friend  of 
Sir  Henry  Howorth  ;  but  he  is  a  strong  Tory  and  not 
too  friendly  with  Ministers  who  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  leave  him  out  of  office.  He  began  his  speech  by 
saying  that  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  regarded  dynamiters  as 
"  political  prisoners,"  but  was  interrupted  by  Sir  M.  W. 
Ridley,  who  declared  he  had  never  made  any  such 
statement.  Mr.  Lowther  led  him  on  from  point  to  point 
until  the  Home  Secretary's  denial  left  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  then  he  quoted  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley's  own 
words  as  given  in  Hansard.  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  seems 
to  be  the  weakest  member  of  the  present  Ministry. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  has  shown  tactical  cleverness 
twice  during  the  present  Session.  He  met  the  demands 
for  a  debate  on  the  Financial  Relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  by  promising  a  further  Commission 
of  Ir.quiry,  and  so  staved  off  the  discussion  of  an 
awkward  question,  and  now  he  promises  in  the 
vague  future  a  measure  supplementary  to  the  Educa- 
lBill,  dealing  with  poor  Board  schools.  With- 


out attributing  any  guile  to  our  leaders,  we  imagine 
that  this  promise  was  intended  for  party  use  in  the 
Romford  and  Walthamstow  constituencies.  Sir  John 
Gorst's  measure  has  been  contemptuously  tossed 
aside,  possibly  because  Mr.  Balfour  dislikes  Sir  John 
Gorst.  Sir  John  Gorst,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  a 
very  likeable  sort  of  man.  He  is,  it  is  true,  a  man  of 
brains,  and  has  learned  the  political  creed  of  Lord  R. 
Churchill  very  correctly,  but  he  has  no  understanding 
of  that  wide  humanity  which  made  Lord  Randolph's 
creed  impressive.  He  is  thin,  the  kindly  juices  of 
human  nature  seem  to  have  been  pressed  out  of  him, 
leaving  him  a  disappointed  man  and  somewhat  sour. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  dislikes  him. 

One  thing  was  made  clear  in  the  debate  upon  Lord 
Penrhyn,  and  that  was  that  Lord  Penrhyn  is  hopelessly 
in  the  wrong.  This  was  proved  to  the  hilt  by  Mr. 
Ritchie,  and  after  Mr.  Ritchie's  speech  it  was  practically 
admitted  by  both  sides  of  the  House.  Mr.  Ritchie  is 
the  only  Radical  in  the  present  Ministry  who  has 
improved  his  position  in  the  House,  and  certainly  his 
speech  on  Thursday  the  28th  inst.  was  a  model  of 
common  sense.  Of  course  the  Welshmen  were  all 
very  much  excited,  and  attacked  "  the  Peer  and  aristo- 
crat," as  Mr.  John  Burns  called  Lord  Penrhyn,  very 
hotly.  The  worst  of  it  is  they  have  right  on  their 
side,  and  Lord  Penrhyn  would  do  well  even  now  to 
accept  the  intervention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  which 
he  so  summarily  and  so  foolishly  declined  three 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  amendment  to  the  Address  proposing 
to  send  a  Special  Commissioner  to  Constantinople  in 
place  of  our  present  Ambassador  was  as  silly  and 
uncalled  for  as  the  amendment  which,  it  may  be  hoped, 
has  finally  extinguished  Sir  Henry  Howorth.  Mr. 
Coningsby  Disraeli  has  a  great  name,  or  rather  two 
great  names,  and  they  are  too  much  for  his  mental 
equilibrium.  His  ambitions  are  like  hisnames,  grandiose, 
but  his  powers,  by  some  unhappy  irony  of  fate,  are 
merely  mediocre.  He  finds  the  Garrick  Club  a  more  com- 
forting, a  more  enthusiastic  "  milieu,"  than  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  still  the  House,  for  his  name's  sake, 
listened  to  him  with  patient  inattention.  Then  came 
Mr.  George  Curzon,  defending  the  Ambassador  in  an 
inordinately  long  and  verbose  speech.  Mr.  Curzon  is 
steadily  losing  ground  in  the  estimation  of  the  House. 
On  this  occasion  he  managed  to  be  at  once  pompous 
and  dreadfully  "superior"  in  air  and  tone,  and,  as 
usual,  Mr.  "Tommy"  Bowles  went  for  him.  Mr 
Bowles  was  quite  in  his  old  form,  and  made  a  most 
amusing  speech.  As  he  scored  again  and  again  off 
Mr.  George  Curzon  the  House  went  into  roars  of 
laughter,  and  the  Speaker  evidently  enjoyed  it  so  much 
that  he  intentionally  refrained  from  calling  Mr.  Bowles 
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to  order  till  "  Tommy  "  had  said  all  that  he  wanted  to 
say. 

Sir  Philip  Currie,  who  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
attack,  was  originally  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  moreover  possessed  of  great  wealth.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  well-known  rich  City  house,  and  his  brother 
Bertram  died  not  long  ago  worth  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Of  course  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  if  he  is  rich, 
can  always  get  an  embassy  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  Sir  Philip  Currie  was  sent  as  our  representative 
to  Constantinople.  A  curious  fact  about  his  political 
career  was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  George  Curzon  in  the 
course  of  his  speech.  It  is  notorious  that  Sir  Philip  Currie, 
when  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  was  very  violently 
anti-Russian.  Strangely  enough,  he  is  now  just  as  vio- 
lently pro-Russian,  with  the  result  that  he  is  on  the 
worst  of  terms  with  the  Sultan,  who  is  most  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  him.  He  will,  therefore,  probably  be  kept 
at  Constantinople. 

The  "Westminster  Gazette"  is  still  discussing  the 
Leadership  of  the  Irish  Party.  Mr.  Dillon,  it  says,  is 
an  honest  patriot,  and  so  forth,  but  he  has  been  "  got 
at"  by  English  society,  and  is  singularly  unfortunate 
in  the  measures  he  advocates.  New  Tipperary,  the 
u.  Westminster  "  admits,  is  now  quoted  as  a  proof  of  Mr. 
Dillon's  "want  of  sense  and  judgment."  It  was  sheer 
insanity,  people  say,  to  spend  ^40,000  building,  on  the 
land  of  the  very  man  they  were  fighting,  a  town  which 
on  the  expiration  of  a  short  lease  must  have  fallen  into 
Mr.  Smith-Barry's  possession  We  should  think  so,  in- 
deed. Then  Mr.  Healy,  according  to  the  "Westminster," 
is  the  "ablest  of  men"  ....  "witty,  genial,  original," 
"but  he  has  no  self-control,"  and  so  forth.  And  so  by 
a  process  of  elimination  the  "Westminster"  decides 
that  Mr.  Redmond  should  be  the  leader,  with  Mr.  Healy 
as  his  fighting  lieutenant.  But  alas  !  Parnellites  and 
Anti-Parnellites  will  not  act  together,  and  Abdiel  and 
Lucifer  will  make  up  their  little  difference  before  Tim 
Healy  plays  subaltern  to  Mr.  Redmond.  The  truth  is, 
Parnell's  estimate  of  Mr.  Dillon  was  absolutely  correct  : 
"  Mr.  McCarthy  a  nice  old  gentleman  for  a  tea-party," 
"  Mr.  Dillon  a  melancholy  humbug." 

On  Wednesday  the  Salisbury  election  took  place  and 
the  Conservative  candidate  (Mr.  Allhusen)  was  returned 
by  a  majority  of  147  over  Mr.  Fuller.  This  result  came 
as  something  of  a  surprise  to  local  Liberals,  who  fully 
expected  their  man  to  win  ;  for  not  only  had  their  candi- 
date made  himself  very  popular,  but  his  opponent  was, 
in  their  opinion,  handicapped  by  the  German  name  he 
bears.  Besides  this,  the  Liberal  canvassers  relied  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  impression  they  thought  must 
have  been  produced  by  the  Educational  proposals  of  the 
Government,  which  they  believed  would  affect  the  more 
independent  voters  in  favour  of  the  Liberal  candidate, 
Salisbury  being  one  of  the  School  Board  districts. 

Wednesday's  discussion  on  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Bill  was  not  productive  of  anything  profitable  ;  but 
Sir  Howard  Vincent  was  evidently  quite  in  his 
element.  He  is  a  faddist  on  prison-made  goods  and 
merchandise  marks  only  to  be  rivalled  in  other 
spheres  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  but  he  has  not  even 
Sir  Wilfrid's  sense  of  vulgar  humour  to  relieve  his 
dulness.  In  truth  Sir  Howard  Vincent  is  looked  upon 
by  the  House  as  a  joke,  and  an  indifferent  bad  joke  at 
best  ;  he  is  an  utter  nonentity,  with  no  influence  what- 
ever in  the  House.  He  endeavours  to  make  up  for  his 
absence  of  intellectual  capacity  by  dressing  showily 
and  speaking  in  an  affected  "  haw-haw  "  style. 

Sir  W.  Wedderburn's  amendment  to  the  Address  on 
Tuesday  respecting  the  condition  of  India  brought  the 
inevitable  Mr.  Bhownaggree  to  his  feet.  His  flatulent 
speech  did  not  disappoint  those  who  stayed  to  listen  by 
any  excellence  of  matter  or  manner.  Mr.  Bhownaggree 
is  a  fussy  person,  puffed  up  with  ideas  of  his  own 
great  importance,  but  with  no  ability  to  support  his 
pretentiousness.  Like  many  of  his  fellow-Indians  he 
has  rather  a  brassy  voice.  Sir  W.  Wedderburn  made 
a  fair  speech,  and  has  undoubted  knowledge  of  facts 
concerning  India;  but  he  does  not  know  how  to  make 


them  interesting  and  is  terribly  dull  in  consequence.  Sir 
William  is  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  He 
was  formerly  in  the  Bombay  Civil  Service.  His  brother, 
Sir  David  Wedderburn  (from  whom  Sir  William 
inherited  the  baronetcy),  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  some  years  ago.  His  constitution  was,  unfor- 
tunately, not  of  the  strongest,  and  he  eventually  died 
of  a  nervous  ailment. 

The  Romford  election  is  a  good  instance  of  a  growing 
evil  to  which  we  have  often  called  attention.  In  spite 
of  Ballot  Acts  and  Corrupt  Practices  Acts  without 
number,  the  luxury  of  representing  a  big  constituency, 
especially  in  the  London  district,  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly expensive  one,  and  members,  weary  of  the 
endless  drain  for  clubs  and  bazaars  and  bogus  charities 
of  all  sorts,  are  growing  more  and  more  restive.  It  is 
well  understood  that  this  is  the  reason  of  the  sudden 
vacancy  at  Romford  and  of  the  equally  sudden  importa- 
tion as  Tory  candidate  of  a  gentleman  of  whom  nobody 
had  heard  before,  but  who,  we  are  assured,  has  "a  lot 
of  money,"  and  is  willing  to  spend  it  freely.  The 
Radicals  have  started  the  story  that  he  is  a  foreigner  of 
Hebrew  extraction,  who  only  became  a  naturalized 
Briton  on  the  day  before  his  address  was  issued  ;  but  as 
this  charge  is  made  in  the  interests  of  a  gentleman 
whose  visage  and  name  leave  no  doubt  of  his  own 
ancient  lineage,  its  point  is  naturally  somewhat  blunted. 
As  for  the  neighbouring  constituency  of  Walthamstow, 
the  only  point  to  note  is  that  the  Parliament  Street 
wirepullers  are  pursuing  their  usual  policy  of  offering  a 
hopeless  candidature  to  a  member  of  the  Labour  party. 

The  Irish  landlords  had  their  meeting  on  Wednesday 
in  Dublin,  and  passed  the  usual  resolutions  against  the 
working  of  the  Land  Act.  This  is  quite  futile,  as 
no  Government  will  reopen  such  a  question  when 
once  they  have  by  one  means  or  another  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  it  for  a  few  years.  The  crisis  is,  we 
admit,  a  very  grave  one  for  the  landowners,  all  except 
the  very  richest,  for  the  present  rate  of  rent  reductions 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  squeezing  a  considerable 
number  of  them  out  of  existence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  tenants  are  meeting  and  declaring  that  even  with 
the  reductions  they  are  unable  to  pay  their  rents  ;  so 
that  all  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  has  to  do,  from  the  House 
of  Commons  point  of  view,  is  to  sit  tight  and  set  off 
one  party  against  the  other. 

We  have  never  expressed  squeamish  sentiments  on 
the  question  of  female  attendants  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  we  could  not  pretend  to  rival  the  "Spectator" 
in  growing  hysterical  about  the  admission  of  waitresses 
on  the  Terrace  last  summer.  But  we  feel  that  the  dignity 
of  Parliament  demands  that  the  line  should  be  drawn 
somewhere.  Impatient  apparently  at  the  prospect  of 
having  to  wait  till  next  summer  for  the  appearance  of 
female  attendants,  the  Kitchen  Committee  has  now 
taken  upon  itself  to  engage  barmaids  to  fill  up  the 
gap  of  time.  There  is  now  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Smoking-room,  with  a  barmaid  duly  presiding.  Now, 
we  have  nothing  whatever  to  urge  against  the  manners 
or  the  character  of  the  lady  in  question  ;  but  does  not 
this  make  the  House  look  more  than  ever  like  a  railway 
station  ? 

The  programme  which  the  Government  think  of 
putting  forward  in  their  forthcoming  Military  Works 
Bill  is  becoming  more  generally  known.  We  regret 
that  they  do  not  propose  to  increase  the  field  artillery — 
for  which  experts  give  excellent  reasons  ;  but  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that  at  any  rate  the  garrison  artillery  is  to 
be  increased.  The  Guards  are  to  be  reinforced  by  two 
additional  battalions,  and  three  are  to  be  permanently 
stationed  at  Gibraltar,  as  we  stated  last  week.  This 
last  is  a  mere  makeshift  proposal,  and  will  probably  be 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  if  it  is  not  (wisely) 
dropped  altogether  beforehand.  Not  only  is  there 
strong  society  opposition  to  it,  but  there  is  much  to  be 
said  against  it  on  public  grounds  too.  The  Guards  at 
the  present  moment  are  our  only  short-service  troops — 
they  have  three  years'  colour  service  and  nine  years' 
reserve.  They  form  in  all  seven  battalions,  admirably 
disciplined  and  trained,  and  are  the  best  force  we  passess 
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for  an  emergency.  Moreover,  owing-  to  short  service, 
they  contribute  a  large  reserve  to  our  army.  Guards 
reserve  men  are  also  easy  to  get  at,  for  most  of  them 
are  in  London. 

Now,  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  Guards  and 
sending  three  battalions  to  Gibraltar  the  difficulty  of 
recruiting  will  be  greatly  enhanced  ;  the  standard  of 
height  would  have  to  be  lowered  and  their  prestige 
would  be  diminished — -which  last  fact  would  also  make 
recruiting  more  difficult.  Again,  at  Gibraltar  the  men 
could  not  be  exercised  in  field  firing  ;  they  would  be 
taught  only  target  practice,  and  that  under  unfavour- 
able conditions.  So  the  Guard  reserve  would  be  spoilt 
for  want  of  proper  training.  Lastly  comes  the  question 
of  cost  and  of  the  health  of  the  troops.  The  Guards 
could  not  be  sent  to  Egypt  or  to  India — the  cost  would 
be  too  great  in  the  case  of  short-service  troops  ;  whilst 
the  men  are  as  a  whole  too  young,  and  therefore  liable 
to  enteric  fever,  to  go  out  to  India.  Even  at  Gibraltar 
they  would  probably  surfer  a  good  deal  from  Medi- 
terranean fever.  The  officers,  too,  who  at  present  lead 
a  kind  of  family  life  with  their  friends  and  relatives, 
not  unnaturally  dislike  half-measures.  They  are  ask- 
ing :  "  Why  send  us  to  Gibraltar  of  all  places?  Let 
us  rather  go  further  and  take  our  chance  of  distinction 
with  the  line  regiments." 

The  debate  on  Tuesday  night  on  the  desirability  of 
sending  a  special  envoy  to  Constantinople  showed, 
both  in  speeches  of  members  of  Parliament  and  in  sub- 
sequent comments  in  the  Press,  a  general  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  effect  on  Indian  Mahomedans  of  any 
serious  attempt  by  the  English  Government  to  coerce 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  This  is  succinctly  expressed  by 
the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  in  a  leading  article:  "The 
Muhammadans  of  India  acknowledge  the  Sultan  as 
their  religious  head,  and  they  do  not  regard  the 
prospects  of  his  coercion  eye  to  eye  with  Canon 
M'Coll."  The  second  portion  of  this  proposition  is 
undoubtedly  true,  and  among  all  Mahomedans  there 
is  a  strong-  interest  in  and  respect  for  the  Sultan  as  the 
head  of  the  most  important  Mahomedan  State.  But 
they  do  not  acknowledge  him  as  their  religious  head. 
There  is  no  Pope  in  Islam,  and  in  every  Mahomedan 
country,  in  the  khutbah,  or  sermon,  delivered  on  Fri- 
days in  the  mosque  at  the  noonday  service,  a  prayer  is 
offered  to  this  effect  :  "O  God,  bless  the  ruler  of  the 
age,  and  make  him  kind  and  favourable  to  the  people." 
In  independent  Mahomedan  States  the  name  of  the 
ruler  is  given  ;  in  India,  the  words  used  are  Hdkim-i- 
wakt,  or  ruler  of  the  time,  which  applies  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  If  a  priest  in  a  mosque  in  Kabul 
or  Morocco  offered  up  prayer  for  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
he  would  very  soon  lose  his  head.  The  Sultan  is  not 
the  reigning  Khalifah,  or  successor  of  Mahomet,  with 
absolute  religious  and  civil  authority. 

In  the  opinion  of  experts,  the  Mahomedans  of  India 
care  very  little  for  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  The  authori- 
ties must  be  aware  that,  in  consequence  of  intrigues 
directed  both  from  Constantinople  and  London,  sym- 
pathy with  the  Sultan  has  been  stimulated  during  the 
last  few  years  in  India,  and  his  name  is  often  improperly 
introduced  into  the  khutbah  in  Indian  mosques.  But 
this  is  an  innovation  for  political  purposes.  When  the 
declaration  of  the  neutrality  of  England  in  the  hostilities 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  sent  for  publication  in 
India  to  Lord  Lytton,  he  was  much  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  Mahomedan  discontent  if  England  publicly 
announced  her  intention  of  not  intervening  in  favour  of 
the  Sultan.  His  Foreign  Secretary,  who  thoroughly 
knew  the  situation,  assured  him  that  the  Mahomedans 
would  be  altogether  indifferent.  But  Lord  Lytton 
would  not  be  reassured,  and  he  never  published  the 
declaration  of  neutrality,  which  only  found  its  way  into 
print  through  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  who  published 
it  without  reference  to  the  Supreme  Government.  No 
harm  was  done  and  the  Mahomedans  made  no  sign. 
The  story  is  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  present  posi- 
tion. We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  our 
interest  and  duty  to  respect  the  sentiment  and  preju- 
dices of  our  vast  Mahomedan  population  ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  the  situation  is  unnecessarily  aggravated 
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by  the  absolutely  incorrect  assumption  that  the  Maho- 
medans of  India  acknowledge  the  Sultan  as  their 
religious  head. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  while  Germany  is 
making  very  appreciable  inroads  into  our  foreign  trade, 
we  ourselves  are  increasing  our  shipments  to  Germany. 
As  compared  with  1895,  we  last  year  increased  our 
exports  of  coal,  cotton  cloths,  jute  yarns,  linens,  woollen 
and  worsted  yarns  and  woollen  fabrics,  carpets, 
wrought  copper,  hardware  and  cutlery,  pig  iron, 
nearly  every  category  of  manufactured  iron,  unwrought 
steel  and  tin,  steam  engines  (other  than  locomotives), 
haberdashery  and  millinery,  alkali,  bags  and  sacks,  and 
earthenware  among  the  articles  enumerated  in  the 
monthly  returns.  The  most  serious  decrease  of  the 
year  was  in  the  takings  of  raw  wool.  If  we  carry  the 
comparison  back  to  1894,  we  find  an  increase  in  almost 
every  single  item,  the  only  conspicuous  exceptions  being 
herrings,  jute  goods,  chemical  manures,  and  seed  oil. 
We  have  not  gone  to  the  trouble  of  making  up  the 
grand  total  of  our  shipments  to  Germany  last  year, 
for  three  reasons  :  the  work  would  occupy  too 
much  time,  all  articles  are  not  specified,  and  the 
authorized  figures  will  be  out  in  another  month  or  so. 
But  the  returns  before  us  show  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  aggregate  has  increased.  Imports  from  Germany 
have  also  gone  up — but  that  is  beside  the  immediate 
issue.  Our  inference  from  the  increased  exports  is 
that,  though  they  turn  out  very  sad  rubbish  for  ship- 
ment to  Great  Britain  and  other  benighted  markets, 
the  Germans  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it — if  it 
is  for  their  own  use. 

The  Moderates  have  certainly  scored  in  getting  Lord 
Wolverton  to  come  forward  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  at  Haggerston,  where  Mr.  Turton's  retirement 
releases  a  seat  on  the  County  Council.  (It  is  reported 
that  the  retirement  of  this  illustrious  Progressive  is 
meant  as  a  protest  against  the  severe  operation  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  Death  duties  on  a  recent  inheritance 
of  the  hon.  Councillor.)  There  is  so  little  real 
difference  between  the  two  municipal  parties  that  Lord 
Wolverton  is  more  than  justified  if,  at  the  price  of 
changing  his  party  name,  he  can  save  the  Council  from 
another  bore  in  the  hide-bound  official  put  up  by  the 
Gladstonian  caucus.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  is  putting  his 
fortune  to  the  touch.  Defeat  in  a  traditionally  Radical 
district,  following  on  his  successive  rejection  at  Reading 
and  at  Bradford,  would  give  him  his  political  quietus. 
Lord  Wolverton  has  the  opportunity  of  serving  his 
country  indeed. 

A  little  time  back  we  called  attention  to  the  Western- 
izing of  Japan.  The  operation  proceeds  apace.  They 
have  got  a  "  High  Industrial  and  Commercial  Council" 
now,  which  makes  speeches  to  itself,  and  propounds 
commercial  problems  in  as  masterly  a  fashion  as  though 
it  were  of  our  own  Brummagem  make.  It  wants  to 
know  all  about  marine  insurance  and  the  establish- 
ment of  bonded  warehouses,  and  it  signifies  its  inten- 
tion of  going  into  the  export  business,  with  special 
reference  to  the  American  market.  We  wish  the 
Yankees  joy  of  their  Japanese  exporters  ;  for  our  ex- 
perience of  them  in  India  has  not  so  far  been  of  a  kind 
that  prompts  a  desire  for  indefinite  extension.  During 
the  last  year  the  Indian  Customs  authorities  have  had 
their  attention  drawn  to  a  large  consignment  from 
Japan  of  "the  English  Pencils  of  the  Eagle  Pencil 
Manufacturing  Company,  New  York  "  ;  and  any  number 
of  clocks  have  turned  up  bearing  the  legend  "  The 
Waterbury  Clock  Co.,  U.S.A.,"  fresh  from  the  new 
works  at  Osaka.  But  the  most  delightful  revelation 
which  the  innocent  Jap  has  so  far  made  of  his  simple 
ways  was  in  the  case  of  a  consignment  of  "  Belmont 
Sperm  "  candles,  which,  of  course,  the  Customs  people 
assessed  at  the  rate  ordained  for  such  articles.  Then 
the  outraged  exporters  wrote  to  the  authorities  to  say 
that  the  candles  did  not  contain  a  particle  of  spermaceti; 
they  were  just  common  candles,  really,  and  would  the 
Customs  please  assess  them  as  such  !  Sorrowfully  the 
enterprizing  Jap  now  labels  those  candles  "  Stearine." 
This  mode  of  doing  business  may  be  "  commercial,"  it 
is  not  exactly  "  High  Industrial."    "  Our  great  Mikado 
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virtuous  man,"  should  take  in  charge  his  subjects' 
morals. 

After  Captain  Dreyfus,  Captain  Guillot.  Of  course, 
it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  positive,  still  less  of  the 
relative,  justice  of  the  punishments  meted  out  to  these 
two  men,  inasmuch  as  one  remains  ignorant  of  the 
relative  enormity  of  their  offences  ;  the  second  trial, 
like  the  first,  having  been  conducted  with  closed  doors. 
Frankly,  one  does  not  like  this  hole-and-corner  busi- 
ness ;  one  prefers  the  method  of  the  military  authorities 
of  the  First  and  Second  Empires. 

The  present  regulations  of  the  London  University  for 
the  study  of  English  History  and  Literature  are  a 
scandal  to  education,  and  we  fully  agree  with  the  writer 
of  the  letter  which  we  publish  in  another  column  that 
some  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  way  in  which 
these  things  are  managed.  We  wish  to  say  nothing 
disrespectful  about  the  gentlemen  whose  names  he 
mentions — in  fact,  we  know  nothing  whatever  about 
them — but  we  certainly  think  that  men  who  are 
entrusted  with  legislation  of  this  kind  should  have  been 
required  to  show  that  they  had  some  qualifications 
other  than  those  specified  for  so  responsible  a  task. 
The  greatest  dissatisfaction  is  felt  at  the  way  in  which 
these  examinations  are  conducted,  and  this  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  obviated  when  the  functions  of  crammer, 
examiner  and  legislator  are  united  in  the  same  persons. 

Dr.  Farrar,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  is  certainly  a  well- 
meaning  man,  but  the  looseness  of  his  memory  and  his 
inability  to  be  exact  about  anything  make  him  the  most 
dangerous  of  guides.  He  is  now  engaged  in  publishing 
in  the  pages  of  a  magazine  his  "  Reminiscences  and 
Appreciations,"  and  in  the  current  number  he  deals  with 
what  he  has  "heard"  and  "seen"  Browning  say  and 
do.  Of  course  nothing  would  be  more  painful  to  Dean 
Farrar  than  to  believe  that  he  was  telling  untruths,  yet 
there  is  hardly  a  statement  of  any  importance  in  these 
elaborate  "Reminiscences"  which  ought  to  be  accepted 
without  the  closest  examination.  For  instance,  the 
Dean  tells  at  great  length  how  Browning  "said"  to 
him  that  when  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates  "  came  out  it 
•was  simply  reviewed  in  "  Tait's "  in  these  words: 
i  "  '  Bells  and  Pomegranates,'  by  Robert  Browning  : 
Balderdash  " — and  then  the  Dean  goes  on  to  tell  a  long 
story  to  that  effect  in  what  professes  to  be  Browning's 
own  words.  It  really  makes  one  throw  up  one's  hands. 
If  Dean  Farrar  had  only  given  a  single  thought  to  what 
he  was  writing,  he  would  have  seen  at  once  that  the 
story  could  not  possibly  be  true  of  so  late  a  work  as 
that  which  he  names.  But  the  story  is  as  old  as  the 
hills  ;  it  has  been  told  in  print  over  and  over  again  of 
"  Pauline,"  which  of  course,  as  Browning's  first  work, 
fits  with  such  a  tale.  But  even  then  it  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  in  print  that  though  Browning  used 
at  one  time  to  tell  this  story,  it  was  in  point  of  fact  not 
correct.  It  was  a  mistake  of  his.  And  with  all  that 
settled  definitely  and  finally,  here  comes  Dean  Farrar 
with  his  dreadful  old  fabulous  chestnut. 

That  is  but  one  example  of  Dean  Farrar's  method. 
He  tells  us  that  the  news  of  the  sale  of  the  third  edition 

i  of  "  Asolando  "  reached  Browning  on  his  death-bed. 

•  The  first  edition  of  "Asolando  "  was  published  in  London 
the  day  that  Browning  died  at  Venice.  For  the  Jubilee 
window  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  Browning 
wrote  a  quatrain,  which  Dean  Farrar  quotes,  and  then 
in  half  a  column  discusses  its  "  obscurity  "  ;  no  wonder 
it  is  obscure,  for  though  the  lines  are  only  four,  and 
though  the  Dean  has  a  special  interest  in  them,  he 
manages  to  make  in  printing  them  a  misquotation  which 
deprives  the  whole  poem  of  its  meaning.     Dean  Farrar, 

,  pouring  forth  his  sloppy  reminiscences,  will  never  stop 
to  check  a  reference.    Speaking  of  what  he  supposes  to 

.  have  occurred  in  1841  (it  should  be  1833),  he  speaks  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  "  as  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  "  ; 
until  the  "  Logic"  was  published  in  1843  Mill  was  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  general  public.  Again,  Dean 
Farrar  met  Browning  at  Jowett's  when  "  the  second 
volume  of  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book  '  had  just  come  out 
(therefore  in  December  1868),  and  the  conversation  ran 
on  the  Browning  Society  (which  was  not  started  until 
1881)."    And  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.    We  have 


seen  it  stated  that  these  "  Reminiscences "  of  Dean 
Farrar's  are  to  be  published  as  a  book.  If  he  is  a  con- 
scientious man  he  will  carefully  revise  every  sentence  ; 
and  we  propose  when  the  time  comes  to  see  whether  he 
has  done  so. 

GERMAN   LOYALTY  AND  HONESTY. 

IN  German  novels  and  on  the  German  stage  one  hears 
a  good  deal  about  German  "loyalty  and  honesty" 
(Deutsche  Treue  und  Redlichkeit).  The  Germans  really 
believe  that  they  possess  these  qualities  in  a  higher  de- 
gree than  other  nations  ;  they  plume  themselves  upon  the 
supposition,  and  they  would  be  angrily  surprised  to  learn 
that  these  very  qualities  are  denied  them  by  competent 
observers.  And  yet  the  opinion  gradually  being  formed 
about  the  Germans  in  other  countries  is  that  while  they 
are  better  educated  and  better  trained  than  other 
peoples,  they  are  also  more  unscrupulous  and  domi- 
neering. In  fact,  Bismarck  is  taken  as  the  type  of 
what  most  Germans  strive  to  be — a  man  very  successful 
in  life  and  deserving  success  by  his  ability  and  resolu- 
tion, and  yet  a  man  of  a  low  moral  type,  unscrupulous 
and  tyrannical. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  which  view  of  the 
German  is  the  more  correct.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  sug- 
gested that  the  ideal  of  German  loyalty  and  honesty  is 
the  ideal  of  the  past  in  Germany,  while  Bismarck's 
ability  and  freedom  from  prejudice  is  the  present  ideal 
of  the  German  youth.  In  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  both 
literary  art  and  the  art  of  the  stage  prefer  to  deal 
rather  with  the  past  than  with  the  present,  perhaps 
because  the  present,  just  because  it  is  living  and  mobile, 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  seize  and  render. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  "New  Review"  for  February 
upon  "German  Policy  in  Central  Africa"  which  brings 
against  the  Germans  as  African  colonists  a  terrible 
indictment.    An  unsuccessful  Bismarck,  as  we  have 
learned  of  late  years,  is  an  unlovely  spectacle,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  these  latter-day  Germans,  irritated  by 
failure,  were  earning  for  themselves  an  unenviable  repu- 
tation. Dar-es-Salaam,  the  headquarters  of  the  German 
Government  in  East  Africa,  is,  we  are  told,  a  model 
settlement  with  a  fine  wide  roadway  and  some  half- 
dozen  large  Government  buildings,  but  as  a  port, 
in  spite  of  its  capital  harbour,  it  is  a  complete  failure. 
At  Zanzibar,  for  instance,  one  can  see  any  day  five  or 
six  big  steamers  discharging  and  taking  in  cargo  with 
a  couple  of  hundred  dhows,  some  at  work  and  some 
idle,  and  eight  or  ten  ships  of  war,  while  at  Dar-es- 
Salaam  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  vessel  except,  per- 
haps, a  German  gunboat.    The  periodical  arrival  of  the 
German  mail-steamer  is  observed  as  a  general  holiday, 
and  these  German  mail-steamers,  subsidized  by  the  Ger- 
man Government,  get  their  freight,  not  in  German  East 
Africa,  but  in  Beira,  Chinde,  and  Zanzibar  from  English 
traders.     The  chief  cause  of  the  failure  is  attributed 
to  the  policy  pursued  by  the   Germans  towards  the 
coloured  races  under  their  rule.    "Arabs,  Indians,  and 
African  Negroes  are  all  included  in  the  one  category — 
to   use   the   favourite   expression   of  many  German 
officials— as  black  swine."  The  belief  has  taken  root  that 
there  is  one  law  for  the  German  and  another  for  the 
native.   "  German  officials  are  often  cruel  and  occasion- 
ally brutal.    There  is,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  high 
official  in  German  West  Africa   whose  atrocities  in 
flogging  women  caused  such  a  sensation  some  few 
years  ago  throughout  the  civilized  world  ;  and  there  is 
the  case  of  the  official  in  German  East  Africa  who  seems 
not  to  have  stopped  short  at  downright  murder,"  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  the  German  Imperial  Government 
have  condoned  the  crimes  of  their  representatives — in 
the  first  case  the  offender  got  off  with  a  fine  and  was 
not  even  dismissed  the  service  ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
offender  has  been  allowed  to  go  altogether  unpunished. 
In  fact,  from  personal  knowledge,  we  believe  that  the 
author  makes  out  this  part  of  his  accusation:  "the 
Germans  are  systematically  far  too  severe  with  the 
natives  "  ;  they  do  "  flog  too  freely  and  too  excessively," 
and,  worst  of  all,  "  they  are  too  prone  to  tyranny,  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  constantly  infringe 
the  ordinary  civil  liberties  of  the  subject." 

So  far  our  author  introduces  us  to  a  sort  of  cheap 
Bismarck,  with  the  high  sense  of  his  own  superiority  ; 
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irritated  by  his  commercial  failure,  he  goes  on  to  tell 
us  how  this  domineering'  Bismarck  becomes  successful 
as  a  trader  through  absolute  unscrupulousness. 

We  all  remember  the  Conference  known  as  the 
Slave-trade  Conference,  which  at  the  invitation  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  was  held  in  Brussels 
in  1889-1890,  and  which  was  composed  of  the  pleni- 
potentiary delegates  of  all  Europe,  and  of  the  United 
States.  It  sat  for  eight  months  and  resulted  in  the 
Brussels  Act  of  '90,  whose  100  Articles  are  concerned 
with  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors.  Our  author 
first  of  all  shows,  what  is  indeed  set  forth  in  the 
Brussels  Act,  that  the  Slave-trade  depends  upon  the 
importation  of  fire-arms,  and  especially  of  rifles  and 
improved  weapons  as  well  as  of  powder,  balls  and 
cartridges.  The  Brussels  Act  absolutely  prohibits  the 
importation  into  Africa  of  rifles  and  ammunition,  for 
without  rifles  and  ammunition  the  few  Arabs  would  be 
unable  to  enslave  the  hordes  of  negroes.  The  author 
of  the  article  in  the  "  New  Review  "  begins  by 
declaring  that  "  the  Slave-trade  is  rife  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  German  East  Africa.  Ger- 
man East  Africa  must  produce  a  revenue  ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  Brussels  Conference,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
Britain  and  Belgium  and  the  other  parties  to  that 
Conference,  that  revenue  is  raised  by  Germany  on  the 
importation  of  arms  and  ammunition — over  what  is, 
apparently,  a  Government  monoply." 

Our  author,  who  evidently  speaks  as  one  having 
authority,  and  who,  we  imagine,  holds  some  office  in 
our  diplomatic  service,  goes  on  further  to  say:  "All 
the  gunpowder  I  have  come  across  in  my  travels  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
British  Protectorate,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Congo 
State  frontier,  has  been  of  German  make,  dull  and  un- 
glazed,  with,  in  most  cases,  the  manufacturer's  name 
stamped  on  the  kegs.  It  is  put  up  in  five-pound  bags, 
but  ten-pound  kt-gs  are  also  used,  and  occasionally 
twenty-pound  kegs.  At  either  end  the  kegs  hear  paper 
labels,  striped  black,  white  and  red.  At  the  one,  the 
label  bears  the  German  arms,  with  the  words  '  Kaiser- 
Jiches  Gouvernement,  Ost-Afrika '  printed  round  them 
above  and  below,  at  the  other  is  an  elephant  with  the 
words  '  Pulver  Fabrik  Tinsdal '  above  it,  and  with 
'  Hamburg*  below.  Tons  and  tons  a  year  of  this  gun- 
powder are  launched  into  the  interior  of  the  continent 
through  the  German  East  African  ports.  That  the 
lives  of  missionaries  and  traders  are  thereby  imperilled 
and  sacrificed,  and  the  tribes  are  set  fighting  and  raid- 
ing, and  the  Slave-trade  is  renewed  and  re-inspired — 
all  th  is  is  as  little  to  the  East  African  German  as  it  is 
to  the  German  at  home."  This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a 
formidable  indictment,  and  should  be  met  by  the 
German  Colonial  Office  ;  but  worse  remains  to  be  told. 

Towards  the  end  of  1892  the  German  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  it  seems,  sent  out  an  expedition  to  suppress 
the  Slave-trade  on  Lake  Tanganyika.  For  this  purpose 
the  expedition  took  with  it  a  steamer,  the  "  Hermann 
von  Wissmann."  This  vessel  was  taken  over  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  and  launched  on  Lake  Nyassa  instead 
in  1893.  At  the  end  of  that  year  it  was  found  necessary 
"  to  close  Deep  Bay  to  caravans  having  firearms  and 
gunpowder,"  whereupon  this  very  vessel,  this  German 
steamer,  took  to  ferrying  these  caravans  "from  the 
east  coast  of  Lake  Nyassa,  opposite  Deep  Bay,  to  the 
northern  bank  to  the  Songwi  River.  Thus,"  as  our 
author  says,  "the  'Hermann  von  Wissmann'  came 
to  be  employed  in  the  very  traffic  for  the  suppression 
of  which  she  had  been  built  in  Europe."  What  will 
the  German  Anti-Slavery  Society  say  to  this  accusa- 
tion ?  It  is  precise  enough  in  all  conscience  to  deserve 
definite  denial.    But  is  denial  possible  ? 

THE  PARTY  OUTLOOK. 

'"FHE  debate  on  the  Address  was  dragged  out  to  the 
-1  bitter  end  this  week,  and  after  it  was  over  even 
the  members  of  the  House  who  had  taken  part  in  it 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  state  what  it  was  all  about. 
When  this  stage  of  "public  business"  was  regarded 
and  treated  as  a  formality,  it  was  not  particularly  im- 
pressive or  business-like  ;  now  that  it  reduces  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  level  of  a  provincial  debating  society, 


and  involves  the  waste  of  two  or  three  weeks,  it  has 
become  an  obstructive  nuisance.  The  condition  of 
India  as  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  Sir  William 
Wedderburn  has  no  interest  for  reasonable  human 
beings  ;  whereas  a  debate  on  the  subject  carried  on 
under  proper  auspices  would  be  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance.  The  same  applies  to  the  other  questions 
raised.  Irish  agricultural  depression  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Dillon,  and  discussed  academically,  with 
the  only  result  of  delaying  its  practical  discussion  on 
the  promised  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  an  Irish 
Agricultural  Board  Registration.  So,  too,  with  Irish 
University  Education  and  half  a  dozen  other  ques- 
tions. This  is  a  method  of  carrying  on  business  that 
would  hardly  be  tolerated  even  in  the  London  County 
Council. 

The  most  striking  fact  brought  out  so  far  is  the  lack 
of  party  discipline.  The  Government  majorities  on  the 
one  or  two  questions  when  a  trial  of  strength  was 
attempted  were  less  than  one  half  of  their  proper 
number,  and  although  this  has  been  explained  by 
the  difficulty  of  finding  pairs,  it  is  not  a  good  sign 
that  pairs  in  such  large  numbers  should  be  wanted  so 
early  in  the  Session.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Radicals, 
although  largely  for  lack  of  other  occupation  they  stick 
pretty  closely  to  Westminster,  are  principally  occupied 
with  cabals  and  intrigues  directed  rather  against  this  or 
that  rival  leader  than  against  the  Government.  The 
only  hope  of  the  Radicals  is  of  course  to  revive  the 
battles  of  last  year  over  the  Education  Bill,  but  if  the 
Government  are  prudent  the  opportunity  will  hardly 
arise  :  and  any  opposition  from  the  Radical  benches 
would  probably  only  alienate  still  further  the  Catholic 
and  Irish  vote.  Nor  indeed  are  the  secularist  and  the 
Church  groups  within  the  Opposition  too  well  agreed 
on  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  Most  important  of  all,  this 
year's  proposals  for  reasons  of  time  must  be  pressed  to 
a  definite  issue  without  delay.  Better  a  poor  scheme 
pressed  on  with  vigour  and  determination  than  the  best 
scheme  in  the  world  left  to  drift  according  to  the  chances 
of  debate. 

Education  apart,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  neither 
on  South  Africa  nor  on  the  Eastern  Question  has  the 
Opposition  any  policy  to  put  forward.  The  South 
Africa  Committee  will  go  on  its  weary  way  and 
accomplish  nothing  but  a  renewal  of  strife  and  bad 
blood  where  conciliation  and  concord  are  needed  above 
everything.  The  mistakes  made  by  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
President  Kruger  in  the  past  are  numerous  enough,  but 
not  even  Mr.  Labouchere  can  imagine  that  anything  is 
to  be  gained  by  rehearsing  them  at  length  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee-room,  at  a  time  when  the  chief 
actors  are  more  than  ever  needed  at  their  posts.  As 
for  the  Turkish  trouble,  debate  is  still  more  useless. 
The  dangers  to  Europe  and  to  Asia  from  any  abrupt 
or  violent  attempt  at  settlement  are  so  great  and  so  appa- 
rent that  there  is  happily  no  chance  of  any  foolish  step 
being  taken.  The  little  group  of  chatterers  who  flatter 
themselves  that  they  constitute  a  Liberal  Forward 
Movement  have  failed  to  secure  the  assent  of  any 
politician  of  even  second  rank,  and  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  harmless. 

The  attitude  of  parties  in  Parliament  is  well  reflected 
in  the  country,  where  the  by-elections  seem  to  go  one 
way  or  the  other  according  to  purely  local  or  personal 
considerations,  with  a  slight  general  tendency,  as  is 
always  the  case,  in  favour  of  the  Opposition.  The 
reduction  of  the  Conservative  majority  at  Salisbury 
will  doubtless  be  followed  by  a  similar  reduction 
at  Romford.  Up  to  the  present  the  Opposition  have 
won  three  seats,  which  is  not  a  large  proportion  for 
two  years,  but  quite  large  enough  to  warn  the  Tories 
that  only  the  active  and  aggressive  policy  that  brought 
the  boroughs  round  from  the  Whigs  will  serve  to  keep 
them  on  the  Unionist  side.  The  workmen  who  control 
the  vote  care  not  at  all  for  Irish  agriculture  or  the  woes 
of  the  Armenians,  but  they  are  very  keen  about  such 
matters  as  factory  legislation  and  insurance  against 
accidents.  They  will  vote  money  freely  for  a  strong 
Army  and  Navy,  but  they  like  to  get  value  for  their 
money,  and  do  not  care  to  hear  of  undermanned  ships 
and  skeleton  battalions.  In  the  House  or  out  of  it  the 
path  of  success  is  clear  :  disaster  can  only  result  from 
vacillation  and  trimming. 
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THE  COOLGARDIE  WATER  SCHEME. 

(From  a  Coolgardie  Correspondent.) 

TWO  and  a  half  millions  of  money  is  the  amount 
voted  by  the  Parliament  of  West  Australia  for  the 
supply  of  fresh  water  to  the  goldfields  in  the  Cool- 
gardie district.  The  proposal  of  the  Government  Engineer 
is  to  pump  water  to  the  top  of  Mount  Burgess,  not  far 
from  the  coast,  and  carry  it  through  iron  pipes  under- 
ground by  gravitation  on  to  the  goldfields.  These  pipes 
are  to  be  4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  distance  is  up- 
wards of  300  miles.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that,  after 
providing  the  necessary  pumping  machinery,  reservoirs, 
pipes,  and  labour,  the  estimated  cost  does  not  appear 
unreasonable  :  it  is  indeed  a  moot  question  whether 
the  proposal  can  be  accomplished  for  the  money. 

As  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  amount  required  on  the 
London  Market,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  indicate 
how  the  scheme  appears  to  one  acquainted  with  local 
conditions  and  to  sug'gest  where  there  are  possibilities 
of  failure.  Although  these  goldfields  are  referred  to 
as  sandy  deserts,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
their  altitude  is  no  less  than  1,500  feet  above 
the  present  sea  level.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  starting  point  of  any  gravitation  scheme  must 
be  considerably  higher,  must  have  an  altitude  of  at 
least  2,000  feet.  The  water  will  then  have  a  fall 
of  500  feet  in,  say,  300  miles.  That  is  plain  sailing  ; 
but  now  comes  the  point  that  all  these  pipes  are 
to  be  underground.  In  placing  them  underground 
down  the  side  of  Mount  Burgess,  it  requires  very  little 
engineering  skill  to  see  that  the  pipes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain  will  form  the  lowest  extremity  of  an  arc 
which  must  then  commence  to  rise  upwards  the  full 
1,500  feet  to  bring  them  on  a  level  with  the  town  of 
Coolgardie.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  many 
of  the  mines  which  it  is  proposed  also  to  supply  lie  higher 
than  the  town,  and  therefore  some  few  feet  must  be 
added  to  the  1,500  above,  referred  to.  It  is,  of  course, 
admitted  that  the  water  will  rise  to  the  level  of  its 
starting-  point,  but  to  be  of  service  some  pressure  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  certainly  worth  consideration 
whether  any  considerable  pressure  will  be  obtained  300 
miles  away  when  it  is  also  proposed  to  tap  the  supply 
along  the  route.  Supposing,  further,  that  there  will  be 
(sufficient  pressure,  how  is  the  lowest  point  of  the  arc 
to  stand  it,  since,  so  far  as  has  been  disclosed,  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  any  increased  strength  of 
piping  at  that  point? 

That  there  are  some  difficulties  to  be  overcome  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  although,  on  the  advice  of  the 
designer  of  the  scheme,  Sir  John  Forrest  obtained  Par- 
liamentary powers  to  raise  the  money,  he,  the  designer, 
is  about  to  proceed  to  London  to  consult  with  engi- 
neering authorities  there  as  to  the  feasibility  of  his 
proposal.  Thus  we  have  the  anomaly  of  an  engineer 
inquiring  into  the  feasibility  of  his  scheme  at  the  same 
time  that  the  money  is  being  raised  to  carry  it  out. 

Now  for  another  objection  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  received  consideration.  The  pipes  will  require  to 
be  carried  in  order  to  be  placed  in  position  along  the 
route.  One  of  the  estimates  of  the  Engineer  is  that  the 
work  will  be  completed  in  three  years  from  the  time  of 
its  commencement.  When  the  Bill  authorizing  the 
scheme  was  before  the  House  in  Perth,  a  member — an 
engineer  and  iron  founder  with  a  taste  for  mathematics 
— worked  out  the  freight,  and  found  that  it  would 
require  eighteen  trains  a  day  for  two  years  to  carry  the 
material  required.  Of  course  he  was  promptly  jumped 
upon  ;  everybody  is  who  dares  to  question  any  proposal 
emanating  from  the  present  Government  of  Western 
Australia.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  however,  let  it 
be  granted  that  the  ironfounder's  estimate  is  extrava- 
gant ;  which  leads  us  to  the  carrying  capabilities  of 
the  present  railway  line. 

This  line  now  extends  from  Fremantle,  the  port  for 
Perth,  to  Kalgoorlie.  It  has  been  built  in  sections,  and 
for  present  purposes  the  portion  from  Northam  Junc- 
tion to  Coolgardie,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles,  is  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  consider.  The  contracts  for  con- 
struction, though  all  very  low  in  price,  provided  for 
(3o  lb.  rails  and  ballasting.  The  rails  in  position  are 
45  lbs.,  and  when  the  contractors  finished  the  section 


from  Southern  Cross  to  Boorabbin  it  was  found  that 
the  ballasting  had  been  forgotten.  This  contract, 
like  all  the  rest,  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Engineer  who  is  the  designer  of  the  water  scheme  ; 
and,  rather  than  make  the  contractor  carry  out  his 
contract,  the  Government  is  now  doing  the  ballasting 
at  its  own  cost.  Trains  are  not  allowed  to  travel  more 
than^twelve  miles  an  hour  ;  and  this  is  the  line  which 
was  built  by  the  Government  which  is  always  asserting 
its  unbounded  belief  in  the  permanency  of  the  gold- 
fields,  and  which  will  have  to  support  the  heavy  traffic 
necessitated  by  the  present  water  scheme.  There 
are  not  enough  rolling-stock  or  engines  to  run  nine 
trains,  much  less  eighteen  trains,  a  day,  and  it  does 
not  require  much  scientific  training  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  line  would  not  bear  the  strain  if  there  were. 
How,  then,  can  the  scheme  be  completed  in  three 
years  ? 

Apart  from  the  scheme  itself,  but  connected  with  it,  is 
the  fact  that  fresh  water  is  being  obtained  in  Coolgardie 
at  a  depth  of  180  feet.  There  are  now  several  fresh- 
water wells  giving  4,000  to  5,000  gallons  a  day.  Many 
of  the  mines  have  asked  for  exemption  because,  having 
struck  water,  they  have  to  obtain  pumping  machinery 
before  they  can  continue  working.  Within  ninety  miles 
of  Coolgardie  a  fresh-water  lake  has  been  discovered 
which  is  reported  to  be  seven  miles  in  diameter,  with 
an  average  depth  of  fourteen  feet.  Around  this  lake 
is  abundant  food  for  cattle,  and  teamsters  are  now 
sending  their  horses  to  "spell"  there  during  the  summer. 
Where,  then,  is  the  certainty  that  the  Government  can 
sell  their  water  at  five  shillings  per  thousand  gallons  in 
even  three  years'  time  ? 

To  any  one  on  the  spot  who  has  no  interest  in 
"  barracking  "  for  the  Forrest  Government  the  whole 
scheme  appears  a  huge  and  ridiculous  mistake  ;  and, 
even  if  the  London  Market  provides  the  means  of 
carrying  it  out,  the  likelihood  of  the  money  being-  applied 
in  the  manner  proposed  is  remote  in  the  extreme. 

SIR  PHILIP  MAGNUS'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

THE  Report  which  Sir  Philip  Magnus  and  his 
colleagues  have  made  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
on  their  recent  visit  to  Germany  is  opportune,  and 
should  stir  the  Government  into  doing  something  for 
Technical  Education.  At  least  it  should  serve  to  remind 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  that  the  subject  of  Education 
is  not  exhausted  in  the  polemics  of  Cardinals  and  Bishops 
and  Congregational  preachers.  The  Report  is  opportune 
in  another  direction.  The  Cobdenites  have  of  late  been 
unwontedly  vigorous  in  pouring  their  oily  optimism  on 
the  troubled  waters  of  the  German  Competition  alarm  ; 
and  this  letter  to  the  Head  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment is  a  sharp  reminder  to  all  who  read  it  that  there 
is  little  ground  for  self-sufficiency,  that  the  "  German 
Bogey  "  is  a  creature  of  substance,  and  not  of  imagina- 
tion. The  document  is  all  the  more  valuable  in  that  its 
writers  are  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  offence  to  the 
principles  of  the  Cobden  Club.  When  I  ventured  last 
year  to  call  attention  to  the  same  subject  the  Free 
Import  apostles  howled  "Protectionist"  at  me,  and 
deemed  that  an  adequate  settlement  of  the  matter. 
But  what  will  they  say  now,  in  the  face  of  the  warning 
conveyed  by  gentlemen  of  such  irreproachable  character 
as  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave,  Mr. 
Swire  Smith,  Mr.  Woodall,  M.P.,  Sir  Bernhard  Samuel- 
son,  and  Sir  Henry  Roscoe? 

The  Report  boldly  testifies  to  "the  growing  com- 
petition which  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have 
to  face,"  and  warns  Englishmen  that  "there  are  indica- 
tions that  in  the  immediate  future  our  own  countrymen 
will  have  to  encounter  a  competition  far  more  acute 
than  anything  they  have  yet  had  to  grapple  with." 
After  this  I  feel  justified  in  coming  out  of  my  hiding- 
place  from  the  assaults  of  outraged  Cobdenites  :  this 
Report  is  a  trusty  shield.  The  four  first-named  gentle- 
men who  signed  it  have  been  over  to  Germany,  and 
seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  great  things  which 
Germany  has  done,  and  the  astounding  progress  she 
has  made  since  their  former  visit  in  1884.  Of  course 
they  went  over  in  the  spirit  of  the  specialist.  To  them 
the  whole  business  is  mainly  an  affair  of  Education. 
They  admit  the  existence  of  other  causes  ;  but  they 
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are  all  insignificant  before  the  great  motive-power 
given  by  superior  scientific  and  technical  training. 
This  limitation  of  view  is  a  defect,  and  must  be  allowed 
for.  It  is  rather  straining  a  point,  for  instance,  to 
attribute  to  Polytechnics  the  foundation  of  those 
German  cement  works  which  have  wrought  havoc 
in  the  English  industry  ;  and  the  scientific  expertness 
which  results  in  the  sale  of  a  foul  potato  broth-  as 
Scotch  whisky  does  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  German  University  curriculum.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  well  that  educational  enthusiasts  should 
remind  us  what  a  splendid  engine  of  industrial  progress 
the  German  educational  system  is ;  and  the  descriptions 
appended  to, this  Report  of  the  few  typical  institutions 
visited  are  most  salutary  reading.  The  delegates 
dilate,  almost  with  enthusiasm,  on  the  wondrous 
electrical  appliances  at  the  Darmstadt  Polytechnic,  the 
princely  expenditure  on  the  new  buildings  of  the  Stutt- 
gart Polytechnic,  the  designing  rooms  and  art  studios 
of  the  Crefeld  Weaving  School.  They  dwell  in  detail 
on  the  arrangements  of  the  Nuremberg  Trade  Museum 
and  the  Stuttgart  Exhibition  ;  on  the  life-sized 
figures,  modelled  in  hard  soap,  at  the  Nuremberg 
Exhibition.  And  they  go  further  afield,  and  describe 
Herr  Knorr's  Conserven-Fabrik  at  Heilbronn,  where 
cauliflowers  are  preserved  in  tins,  and  where  the  women 
who  will  consent  to  discard  their  corsets  are  presented 
by  Mr.  Knorr  with  blue-striped  cotton  blouses,  and  they 
convey  to  us  Mr.  Knorr's  assurance  that  even  thus  he 
has  never  had  a  strike.  Also  we  are  given  a  glimpse  of 
some  colour-printing  works  at  Nuremberg,  where  they 
print  Christmas  cards  and  picture-books  from  English 
designs  for  English  consumers.  Next  we  are  taken 
to  another  Nuremberg  factor)-,  the  "  Elektrizitaets- 
Aktiengesellschaft,"  where  they  employ  an  Englishman 
who  received  his  first  training  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
School  :  which  shows  that  technical  instruction  in 
England  may  have  the  undesired  result  of  contributing 
to  the  success  of  England's  rivals.  Then  we  have  the 
inevitable  description  of  the  Badische  Anilin-  und  Soda- 
fabrik  of  Ludwigshafen,  where  100  skilled  chemists  are 
employed  in  pure  and  independent  research  work.  But 
that  is  a  tale  which  cannot  be  too  often  told.  It  is  the 
crowning  triumph  of  Science  over  Rule-of-Thumb,  and 
explains  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  aniline-dye  industry 
in  England.  The  inventor  of  aniline  dyes  is  an  English- 
man :  his  works,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decrepitude, 
may  be  seen  by  the  curious,  encumbering  the  banks  of 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  near  the  foot  of  Harrow 
Hill.  Meanwhile  the  Badische  Anilin-  und  Sodafabrik 
has  increased  its  staff  from  thirty  hands  employed  in 
1865  to  4,800  in  1896.  Their  works  occupy  210  acres, 
including  sixty  acres  of  buildings  ;  and  the  Company 
has  provided  quite  a  model  village  for  its  people's 
habitation,  with  dining-halls,  baths  and  schools  thrown 
in  ;  even  a  lying-in  hospital  is  not  lacking.  Thorough- 
ness is  your  German's  motto. 

For  the  tabulation  of  all  this  information  Messrs. 
Magnus  &  Co.  deserve  our  thanks.  When  we  com- 
pare technical  and  scientific  instruction  in  the  country 
of  our  great  industrial  rival  with  the  puny,  half-hearted 
attempts  which  are  all  England  can  yet  boast  of,  we 
perceive  one  most  important  factor  in  the  under- 
mining of  our  supremacy  ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  the  Government  may  soon  tire  of  its  efforts  to 
compose  theological  squabbles,  and  may  grapple  with 
the  subject  of  education  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
much-abused  word.  Yet  we  must  avoid  becoming 
faddists  and  "cranks"  even  in  this  matter.  Specializa- 
tion of  function  is  very  well  in  certain  departments  of 
activity  ;  but  specialization  of  ideas  is  ever  the  parent  of 
narrow-minded  foolishness.  The  most  perfect  scientific 
and  technical  training  that  the  most  perfect  German 
Polytechnic  can  show  will  not  avail  to  bring  abandoned 
English  wheat  lands  back  into  cultivation,  to  bring  em- 
ployment to  our  languishing  cotton  mills,  to  revive  our 
moribund  sugar  refineries,  or  to  check  the  import  of 
cheap  German  imitations  of  Sheffield  cutlery.  In  certain 
industries  Technical  Instruction  counts  for  almost 
nothing  as  a  source  of  strength  in  the  fight  against 
the  foreigner  :  in  every  industry  something  else  is 
required.  In  some  the  crying  need  is  for  a  revolution 
in  commercial  methods;  in  some  naught  will  avail  but 
a  protective  tariff ;   in  others  (rural  industries  these) 


co-operative  instead  of  individualist  production  is  the 
main  source  of  renewed  health.  And  so  one  might 
extend  the  list.  But  I  do  think  it  wrong  to  extend  it 
(as  do  the  writers  of  this  Report)  to  the  denunciation  of 
the  Merchandize  Marks  Act.  It  may  suit  the  shop- 
keeper and  the  export  merchant  to  complain  be- 
cause the  country-of-origin  stamp  prevents  them  from 
selling  as  English  goods  at  English  prices  wares  hot 
from  the  German  factory.  But  England  is  still  a  name 
to  conjure  with,  and  purchasers  in  every  country  will  in 
most  cases,  when  they  can  get  the  English  article  as 
easily,  and  if  the  difference  in  price  be  not  too  great, 
prefer  to  buy  the  English  to  the  German  or  the 
Austrian.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  the 
home  producer  that  his  product  should  be  plainly 
differentiated  in  the  consumer's  sight ;  and  to  say  that 
the  Act  does  not  benefit  the  producer  is  to  say  what  is 
almost  demonstrably  untrue.  Ask  Sheffield.  So  far  from 
repealing  the  Merchandize  Marks  Acts,  we  need  to  ex- 
tend and  strengthen  them.  At  present  they  only  ordain 
that  foreign  imports  shall  not  be  falsely  described  :  they 
should  enact  that  foreign  imports  shall  be  plainly  and 
truly  described  in  all  cases  as  what  they  are  ;  and 
shuffling  out  of  the  Act  should  be  made  harder  than  it 
is  at  present. 

Before  leaving  this  Report  I  should  like  to  draw 
attention  to  a  certain  statement  on  p.  13  :  "  The  com- 
petition at  the  outset  was  met  by  efforts  on  the  part  of 
our  English  manufacturers  to  overcome  the  tariffs  by 
still  further  cheapening  this  class  of  goods,  a  compe- 
tition which  in  most  instances  they  were  compelled  to 
relinquish."  This  is  a  most  remarkable  and  valuable — 
albeit,  unwilling — admission  from  confessed  Free- 
traders. It  is  a  prime  article  of  faith  in  the  Cobdenite 
creed  that  "  consumers  pay  the  duty."  Here  is  a 
virtual  admission  that  they  don't.  When,  as  in  the 
case  recited,  there  is  a  home  industry  to  contend 
against,  it  is  the  exporter  who  has  to  bring  down  his 
prices  to  meet  the  tariff,  not  the  consumer  in  the  country 
of  consignment  who  has  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the 
article. 

One  more  point,  and  I  have  done.  The  Report 
quotes  with  approval  the  Chemnitz  American  Consul's 
statement  that  "  if  his  country  and  ours  did  not  meet 
Germany  more  thoroughly  and  more  practically  in  the 
school,  each  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be 
compelled  to  yield  to  Germany  the  first  place  in  all  the 
higher  and  more  profitable  fields  of  manufacture  and 
commerce."  That  is  the  exact  position.  One  may 
almost  say  it  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  foreign  compe- 
tition question  turns.  The  stock  reply  of  the  optimists 
when  confronted  with  the  loss  of  a  particular  trade  is 
that  the  capital  and  labour  thus  "  set  free"  (as  if  they 
were  liberated  starlings)  can  be  turned  into  another 
industry.  Perhaps  so  ;  but  then  the  industries  which 
our  competitors  are  most  resolutely  wresting  from  us 
are  "the  higher  and  more  profitable  ones."  That  is 
just  where  the  mischief  comes  in. 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 

MALLARME'S  "DIVAGATIONS." 

"  T  TN  livre  comme  je  ne  les  aime  pas  "  says 
^  M.  Mallarme  characteristically  ("  ceux  epars  et 
prives  d'architecture  ")  of  this  long  expected  first 
volume  of  collected  prose,  "  Divagations,"  in  which  we 
find  the  prose  poems  of  early  date  ;  medallion  or  full- 
length  portraits  of  Villiers  de  l'lsle-Adam,  Verlaine, 
Rimbaud,  Poe,  Whistler,  and  others  ;  the  marvellous, 
the  unique,  studies  in  the  symbolism  of  the  ballet  and 
the  theatrical  spectacle,  comparatively  early  in  date  ; 
"  Richard  Wagner  :  reverie  d'un  Poete  francais,"  "  Le 
Mystere  dans  les  Lettres  "  ;  and,  under  various  titles, 
the  surprising  "  Variations  sur  un  Sujet,"  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  recently,  in  the  "  Revue 
Blanche."  The  hesitation  of  a  lifetime  having  been,  it 
would  seem,  overcome,  we  are  at  last  able  to  read 
M.  Mallarme's  "doctrine,"  if  not  altogether  as  he 
would  have  us  read  it.  And  we  are  at  last  able,  with- 
out too  much  injustice,  to  judge  him  as  a  writer  of 
prose. 

In  saying  that  this  volume  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  valuable  which  has  found  its  way  into  my 
hands  for  I  know  not  how  long,  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
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have  read  it  with  ease,  or  to  have  understood  every 
word  of  it.  "  D'exhiber  les  choses  a  un  imperturbable 
premier  plan,  en  camelots,  actives  par  la  pression  de 
j'instant,  d'accord — ecrire,  dans  le  cas,  pourquoi, 
indument,  sauf  pour  etaler  la  banality  ;  plutot  'que 
tendre  le  nuage,  pnicieux,  flottant  sur  l'intime  gouffre  de 
chaque  pensee,  vu  que  vulgaire  Test  ce  a  quoi  on 
d^cerne,  pas  plus,  un  caractere  immediat."  No, 
it  has  always  been  to  that  "  labyrinthe  illumine 
par  des  fleurs "  that  M.  Mallarme'  has  felt  it  due 
to  their  own  dignity  to  invite  his  readers.  To  their 
own  dignity,  and  also  to  his.  Mallarmd  is  obscure, 
not  so  much  because  he  writes  differently  as  because 
he  thinks  differently  from  other  people.  His  mind  is 
elliptical,  and  (relying  on  the  intelligence  of  his  readers) 
he  emphasizes  the  effect  of  what  is  unlike  other  people 
in  his  mind  by  resolutely  ignoring  even  the  links  of 
connexion  that  exist  between  them.  Never  having 
aimed  at  popularity,  he  has  never  needed,  as  most 
writers  need,  to  make  the  first  advances.  He  has  made 
neither  intrusion  upon  nor  concession  to  those  who 
after  all  need  not  read  him.  And  when  he  has  spoken 
he  has  not  considered  it  needful  or  seemly  to  listen  in 
order  that  he  might  hear  whether  he  was  heard.  To 
the  charge  of  obscurity  he  replies,  with  sufficient  dis- 
dain, that  there  are  many  who  do  not  know  how  to 
read — except  the  newspapers,  he  adds,  in  one  of  those 
disconcerting,  oddly  printed  parentheses,  which  make 
his  work,  to  those  who  can  rightly  apprehend  it,  so  full 
of  wise  limitations,  so  safe  from  hasty  or  seemingly 
final  conclusions.  No  one  in  our  time  has  more  signifi- 
cantly vindicated  the  supreme  right  of  the  artist  in  the 
aristocracy  of  letters  ;  wilfully,  perhaps,  not  always 
wisely,  but  nobly,  logically.  Has  not  every  artist 
shrunk  from  that  making  of  himself  "a  motley  to  the 
view,"  that  handing  over  of  his  naked  soul  to  the 
laughter  of  the  multitude?  but  who  in  our  time  has 
wrought  so  subtle  a  veil,  shining  on  this  side,  where 
the  few  are,  a  thick  cloud  on  the  other,  where 
are  the  many  ?  The  oracles  have  always  had  the 
wisdom  to  hide  their  secret  in  the  obscurity  of  double 
meanings  or  of  what  has  seemed  meaningless  ;  and 
might  it  not  after  all  be  the  finest  epitaph  for  a  self- 
respecting  man  of  letters  to  be  able  to  say,  even  after 
the  writing  of  many  books  :  I  have  kept  my  secret,  I 
have  not  betrayed  myself  to  the  crowd  ? 

It  has  been  the  distinction  of  M.  Mallarmd:  that  he 
has  always  aspired  after  an  impossible  liberation  of  the 
soul  of  literature  from  what  is  fretting  and  constraining 
in  "the  body  of  that  death,"  which  is  the  mere  litera- 
ture of  words.  Words,  he  has  realized,  are  of  value 
only  as  notations  of  the  free  breath  of  the  spirit ;  words, 
therefore,  must  be  employed  with  an  extreme  care  in 
their  choice  and  adjustment,  in  setting  them  to  reflect 
and  chime  upon  one  another ;  yet  least  of  all  things  for 
their  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  what  they  can  never, 
except  by  suggestion,  express.  Thus  an  artificiality, 
even,  in  the  use  of  words — that  seeming  artificiality 
which  comes  from  using  words  as  if  they  had  never 
been  used  before,  that  chimerical  search  after  the 
virginity  of  language — is  but  the  paradoxical  outward 
sign  of  an  extreme  discontent  with  even  the  best  of 
their  service.  Writers  who  use  words  fluently,  seeming 
to  disregard  their  importance,  do  so  from  an  unconscious 
confidence  in  their  expressiveness,  which  the  scrupulous 
thinker,  the  precise  dreamer,  can  never  place  in  the 
most  carefully  chosen  among  them.  To  evoke,  by  some 
elaborate,  instantaneous  magic  of  language,  without 
the  formality  of  an  after  all  impossible  description  ;  to 
be,  in  fact,  rather  than  to  express;  that  is  what  M. 
Mallarme'  has  consistently,  and  from  the  first,  sought  in 
verse  and  prose.  And  he  has  sought  this  wandering, 
illusive,  beckoning  butterfly,  the  soul  of  dreams,  over 
more  and  more  entangled  ground  ;  and  it  has  led  him 
into  the  depths  of  many  forests,  far  from  the  sunlight. 
He  would  be  the  last  to  permit  me  to  say  that  he  has 
found  what  he  sought  ;  but  (is  it  possible  to  avoid  say- 
ing ?)  how  heroic  a  search,  and  what  marvellous  dis- 
coveries, by  the  way  !  Yes,  all  these,  he  admits,  perhaps 
proudly,  are  divagations,  and  the  secret,  eternal,  and 
only  beauty  is  not  yet  found.  Is  it,  perhaps,  in  a  mood, 
a  momentary  mood,  really  of  discouragement,  that  he 
has  consented  to  the  publication —the  "  showing  off," 
within  covers,  as  of  goods  in  a  shop-window  :  it  is  his 


own  image — of  these  fragmentary  suggestions  towards 
a  complete  Esthetic?  Beautiful  and  invaluable  I  find 
them  ;  here  and  there  final ;  and  always,  in  form, 
hieratic.  Arthur  Symons. 

"HEATHER  JOCK." 

"  sont  les  chevaliers  de  jadis  ?  "    Education  is  a 

cruel  and  fallacious,  though  no  doubt  necessary, 
process.  "  Give  me  but  polish,"  says  the  pebble,  "and 
I  should  be  even  as  is  the  diamond."  But  the  pebble 
polished  is  still  a  pebble,  and  the  diamond  still  sparkles 
in  a  higher  planet. 

To  differ  from  the  crowd,  whether  as  a  genius,  an 
idiot,  an  inventor,  or  simply  to  have  a  differently  shaped 
beard  from  other  men,  will  shortly  be  a  crime.  At 
present,  out  of  pure  philanthropy  for  ourselves,  we 
seclude  our  madmen  in  prisons  euphemistically  called 
lunatic  asylums.  In  the  East  the  madman  still  walks 
the  streets,  as  free  as  any  other  man,  and  gives  his 
judgment  on  things  he  does  not  understand,  like  any 
other  citizen.  True,  in  the  East  there  generally  is  sun, 
and  every  evil  with  the  sun  is  less. 

There  is  no  sun  in  Scotland,  but  not  so  long  ago  our 
semi-madmen  and  our  idiots  philosophized  about  the 
world,  taking  the  bitter  and  the  sweet  of  life  in  public, 
just  like  the  rest  of  us.  The  custom  had  its  incon- 
veniences ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps,  was  just 
as  merciful  as  that  which  to-day  shuts  up  every  harm- 
less, foolish  creature  within  four  walls  to  save  the  sane 
the  pain  of  seeing  them. 

The  wandering  semi-madman  was  a  feature  in  Scotch 
life.  In  ancient  times  he  filled,  to  some  degree,  the 
function  of  a  newspaper,  retailing  news  distorted  to  the 
taste  of  those  he  catered  for,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
modern  editor.  Again,  he  was  a  sort  of  block  on  which 
men  tried  their  wits,  not  always  coming  off  the  victor 
in  the  trial. 

What  reasons  influenced  William  Brodie,  bred  a 
weaver  at  the  Bridge  of  Weir,  in  Renfrewshire,  to  first 
turn  pedlar,  or,  as  we  say  (Scotic6),  "  travelling  mer- 
chant," and  from  that  to  transmigrate  himself  into  a 
wandering  singer  and  buffoon  under  the  name  of 
Heather  Jock,  are  quite  unknown.  The  status  of  a 
Scotch  Autolycus  has  no  doubt  charms.  We  do  not 
look  on  pedlars  with  the  disdain  with  which  in  England 
the  trading  class  is  viewed.  Rather,  we  honour  them 
for  the  use  we  have  of  them,  knowing  the  Lord  created 
them  for  some  wise  purpose  of  his  own  not  yet  made 
plain.  Hucksters  and  merchants  both  are  prone  to  sin, 
and  as  a  nail  sticks  fast  between  the  joinings  of  the 
stones,  so  sin  sticks  close  between  selling  and  buying  : 
at  least  so  Jesus  son  of  Sirach  tells  us,  and  though  not 
quite  canonical  himself,  his  works  are  much  esteemed 
in  Scotland  for  their  "pawkiness."  But,  being  practi- 
cal, we  see  as  little  honour  in  higgling  for  thousands 
as  for  halfpennies,  and  call, men  "  merchants  "  whether 
they  carry  packs  upon  their  backs  or  send  out  ships 
freighted  with  shoddy  goods  to  sell  to  niggers. 

So  no  one  asked  his  reasons,  but  accepted  him  just 
as  he  was,  with  headdress  like  an  Inca  of  Peru  stuck 
all  about  with  pheasants'  and  peacocks'  feathers,  bits 
of  looking-glass,  adorned  with  heather,  and  fastened 
underneath  his  jaws  with  a  black  ribbon  ;  with  moleskin 
waistcoat;  bee  in  his  bonnet;  humour  in  his  brain;  with 
short  plaid  trousers,  duffel  coat,  and  in  his  hand  a  rude 
Caduceus  made  of  a  hazel  stick,  in  the  centre  a  flat  tin 
heart,  set  round  with  jingling  bells,  and  terminating  in 
a  tuft  of  heather.  In  figure  not  unlike  a  stunted  oak  of 
the  kind  depicted  in  the  arms  of  Glasgow,  or  such  as 
those  which  grow  in  Cadzow  Forest,  and  under  which 
the  white  wild  cattle  feed,  as  they  have  done  since 
Malcolm  Fleeming  slew  one  with  his  spear  and  saved  the 
King. 

The  minstrel's  features  of  the  Western  Scottish  type, 
hard  as  a  flint,  yet  kindly,  his  eyes  like  dullish  marbles 
made  of  glass,  such  as  the  children  in  Bridge  of  Weir 
call  "bools,"  his  hair  like  wire,  his  mouth  worn  open 
and  his  nose  merely  a  trap  for  snuff.  Hands  out  of  all 
proportion  large,  and  feet  like  planks,  his  knees  inclining 
to  be  what  the  Scotch  call  "  schauchlin,"  and  imparting 
to  his  walk  that  skipping  action  which  age  sometimes 
bestows  on  those  who  in  their  youth  have  passed  a 
sedentary  life.    A  true  faux  bossu,  and  though  without 
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a  hump,  having  acquired  the  carriage  of  a  hunchback 
by  diligence,  or  sloth.  In  fact,  he  seemed  a  sort  of  cross 
between  a  low-class  Indian,  such  as  one  sees  about  a 
town  in  South  Dakota,  and  an  orang-outang  which  had 
somehow  got  itself  baptized. 

From  Kilmalcolm  to  Mauchline,  from  Dairy  to  Ayr, 
at  a  Kilwinning  Papingo,  at  races,  meets,  fairs,  trysts, 
at  country  house  or  moorland  farm,  to  each  and  all  he 
wandered  and  was  welcome. 

His  minstrelsy,  if  I  remember  right,  was  not  extensive 
as  to  repertory,  being  comprised  but  in  one  dreary  song 
about  a  certain  "Annie  Laurie,"  originally  of  a  senti- 
mental cast,  but  which  he  sang  with  humoursome  effects 
of  face,  at  breakneck  speed,  jangling  his  bells  and 
jumping  about  from  side  to  side  just  like  a  Texan 
cowboy  in  Sherman,  Dallas,  or  some  Pan  Handle  town 
during  the  process  of  a  bar-room  fight,  to  dodge  the 
bullets.  At  the  end  he  signified  his  wish  to  lay  him 
down  to  die  for  the  object  of  his  song,  and  did  so, 
elevating,  after  the  fashion  of  expiring  folk,  his  feet 
into  the  air  and  wagging  to  and  fro  his  boots  adorned 
with  what  the  Scotch  call  "  tackets." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  dispiriting  nature  of  the  per- 
formance which  drew  sympathy  from  those  men  whose 
lives  were  uninspiring.  They  might  have  thought  a 
livelier  buffoon  untrue  to  nature  from  his  unlikeness  to 
themselves.  What  he  had  seen  during  his  wandering 
life  he  treasured  up,  relating  it,  on  invitation,  to  his 
hearers  in  the  same  way  an  Arab  or  a  Spaniard  quotes 
a  proverb  as  if  it  was  a  personal  experience  of  his  own. 
Once  in  his  youth  "west  by  Dairy"  he  chanced  to  see 
a  panorama  of  the  chief  incidents  of  Scottish  history. 
What  specially  attracted  his  attention  (so  he  said)  was 
when  the  lecturer  enlarged  upon  the  fate  of  Rizzio  : 
"  Man,  he  just  depicted  it  so  graphically  ye  fancied  ye 
could  hear  the  head  gae  dunt,  dunt,  dunting,  as  they 
pulled  the  body  doon  the  stairs." 

Our  northern  wit  runs  ghastly  and  dwells  on  funerals  ; 
on  men  at  drinking  parties,  dead  but  quite  the  gentle- 
man still  sitting  at  the  table  ;  sometimes  on  people 
drunk  in  churchyards  ;  but  always  alternating,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  humourist,  from  one  to  the  other  of 
our  staple  subjects  for  jesting,  whisky,  or  death.  But 
Heather  Jock,  like  other  memories  of  youth  faded  away, 
and  the  constant  spectacle  of  much  superior  buffoonery 
in  parliaments,  in  marts,  at  scientific  lectures,  literary 
clubs,  and  other  walks  of  life,  bore  in  upon  me  that  all 
the  world  is  but  a  pantomime,  badly  put  on  the'  stage 
by  an  incompetent  stage  manager,  ourselves  the  mum- 
mers, and  each  man,  according  to  the  estimation  he  is 
held  in  by  his  fellows,  the  pantaloon. 

One  day  in  Tucuman,  amongst  the  orange  gardens, 
mounting  my  horse,  which  for  my  personal  safety  I  had 
to  do  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes  and  foot  tied  to  the 
girth,  and  thinking  that  the  business  of  my  life,  which 
then  consisted  chiefly  in  going  out  by  break  of  day  to 
round  my  cattle  up  [parar  rodeo,  as  the  Gauchos  say), 
was  not  inferior  after  all  to  that  passed  in  a  European 
office — where  men  begin  at  twenty  to  enter  nothings  in 
a  ledger,  and  old  age  creeps  on  them  finding  them  bald- 
headed  at  the  same  task — -I  chanced  to  get  some  letters. 

The  messenger  who  brought  them,  slowly  got  off  his 
horse  ;  his  iron  spurs,  like  fetters  on  his  naked  feet, 
clanked  on  the  bricks  of  the  verandah  ;  he  seemed  per- 
turbed— that  is,  as  much  perturbed  as  it  is  possible  to 
be  upon  the  frontiers — his  hat  was  gone,  around  his 
head  he  wore  a  handkerchief  which  had  been  white 
when  it  left  Manchester  some  years  ago,  his  horse  was 
blown  and  wounded,  but  still  he  stood  impassively 
handing  me  a  letter  bag  and  asking  after  the  condition 
of  my  health  with  some  minuteness.  Was  he  tired? 
"  No,  Sefior,  not  over-tired."  Would  he  take  a  drink  ? 
"Yes,  to  the  health  of  all  good  Christians."  Where 
was  his  brother  who  used  to  ride  with  him?  "  Dead, 
patroncito,  and  I  hope  in  Glory,  for  he  died  like  a 
Christian,  killed  at  the  crossing  of  the  Guaviyii  by  the 
infidel  who  came  on  us  as  we  were  crossing,  with  the 
water  to  our  saddle  skirts."  This  with  a  smile  to 
make  the  unpleasant  news  more  palatable  in  the 
delivery.  Christian,  I  may  explain,  upon  those 
frontiers  is  rather  a  racial  than  a  religious  status.  All 
white  men  are  ex  officio  Christians,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  F.nglish,  who,  as  they  listen  to  their 
mass   mumbled   in    English,  not   in   Latin,  are  less 


authentic.  However,  said  the  Gaucho  (always  with 
my  permission)  he  would  saddle  a  fresh  horse  and  with 
some  friends  go  out  to  fetch  the  body. 

Whilst  he  caught  a  horse— a  lengthy  operation  when 
the  horses  have  to  be  driven  first  to  a  corral  and  then 
caught  with  the  lazo — I  took  the  bag,  with  the  feeling, 
firstly,  that  it  had  cost  a  man  his  life,  and  then  with  the 
instinctive  dread  which,  when  in  distant  lands,  always 
attends  home  news,  that  some  one  would  be  dead  or 
married,  or  that  at  least  the  trusted  family  solicitor  had 
made  off  with  the  money  entrusted  to  him  for  invest- 
ment. 

Nothing  of  this  was  in  the  letters,  only,  as  per  usual 
in  such  cases,  accounts  of  deaths  and  marriages  of 
folk  I  did  not  know,  of  fortunes  come  to  those  I  most 
disliked,  and  other  matter  of  the  regulation  kind  with 
which  people  at  home  are  apt  to  stuff  their  letters  to 
their  distant  friends. 

One  of  the  letters  had  a  scrap  of  newspaper  inside  it, 
with  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Heather  Jock. 
"At  Bridge  of  Weir  upon  the  13th  instant,  William 
Brodie,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  known  through  the 
West  of  Scotland  to  all  as  Heather  Jock." 

So  Heather  Jock  would  strive  no  more  with  life, 
with  people  just  as  foolish  if  more  wicked  than  himself, 
struggle  no  more  against  the  difficulties  of  English 
concert  pitch,  and  be  with  "Annie  Laurie"  and  the 
other  puny  dead  who  erstwhile  followed  his  profession. 
Then  I  remembered  where  I  saw  him  last :  at  an  old 
house  in  Scotland  perched  on  a  rock  above  the  Clyde 
and  set  about  with  trees,  the  avenue  winding  about 
through  woods  and  crossing  a  little  stream  on  bridges 
made  the  most  of  by  landscape-gardeners'  art.  I  saw 
the  yew  trees  under  which  John  Knox  is  said  to  have 
preached  and  dealt  with  heresy  and  superstition,  like 
the  man  he  was,  driving  out  all  that  kindly  Paganism 
which  is  mingled  with  the  Catholic  faith,  and  planting 
in  its  stead  the  stern,  hard,  hyper-Caledonian  faith 
which  bows  the  knee  before  its  God  in  a  temple  like  a 
barn,  and  looks  upon  the  miserable  east  end  of  Glasgow 
as  a  thing  ordained  by  God.  The  tulip  tree,  the  yellow 
chestnut,  and  the  laurels  tall  as  houses,  all  came  back 
to  me,  the  little  garden  with  its  curious  stone  vases  and 
the  tall  hollyhocks.  I  saw  the  river  with  the  steamers 
always  passing  between  the  fairway  marks,  saw  Dum- 
barton Castle  on  its  rock  and  wondered  how  it  could 
have  been  the  seat  of  Arthur's  Court  as  wise  men  tell 
us.  Then  it  came  back  to  me  that  one  day  upon  the  sands 
I  found  the  outside  covering  of  a  cocoanut  and  launched  it 
on  the  Clyde  just  opposite  to  where  the  roofless  house 
of  Ardoch  stood,  and  watched  it  vanish  into  nothing, 
after  the  fashion  of  an  Irish  peasant  woman  on  the 
quay  at  Cork  watching  the  vessel  take  her  son  away, 
and  just  as  sure  as  she  of  the  return. 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  Heather  Jock  had 
been  a  different  character  from  what  he  really  was,  and 
that  there  had  been  something  noble  and  adventurous 
in  his  career.  That  he  had,  somehow,  fought  against 
convention,  and  preferred,  after  the  fashion  of  Sir 
Thopas,  to  "  liggen  in  his  hood,"  and  go  about  the 
world  a  living  protest  against  the  folly  of  humanity. 
But,  God  pardon  me,  for  that  way  exegesis  lies,  with 
finding  out  of  hidden  and  mysterious  esoteric  motives 
for  common  actions,  after  the  fashion  which  would 
astonish  many,  who,  if  they  came  to  life  again,  would 
find  those  worshipping  who,  in  life,  were  their  most 
bitter  enemies. 

Nothing  of  moment  was  in  the  other  letters,  and 
when  the  neighbours  mustered,  armed  with  spears  and 
rusty  guns,  lazo  and  bolas,  but  each  man  mounted  on  a 
first-rate  horse  and  leading  another  to  run  away  upon  in 
case  of  danger,  I  mounted  a  "  picazo,"*  which  I  kept  for 
such  occasions,  knowing  he  was  a  horse  "fit  for  God's 
saddle,"  and  taking  my  rifle  with  me  unloaded,  not 
from  superior  daring,  but  because  I  had  no  cartridges. 

Just  at  the  crossing  of  the  Guaviyii,  close  to  a  clump 
of  "  Espinillo  de  Olor,"  we  found  the  body,  cut  and 
hacked  about  so  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable,  but 
holding  in  the  hand  a  tuft  of  long  black  hair,  coarse  as 
a  horse's  tail,  showing  the  dead  man  had  behaved  him- 
self up  to  the  last  like  a  true  Christian. 

At  the  fandango  after  the  funeral,  during  the  hot 
night,  and  whilst  the  fireflies  flickered  amongst  the 
*  A  picazo  is  a  black  horse  with  a  white  face. 
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feathery  tacuaras,  and  lit  the  metallic  leaves  of  the 
orange-trees  occasionally  with  their  faint  bluish  light, 
above  the  scraping  of  the  cracked  guitar,  above  the 
voices  of  the  dancers  when  they  broke  into  the  chorus 
of  the  "  Gato,"  above  the  neighing  of  the  horses  shut 
in  the  corral  for  fear  of  Indians,  I  seemed  to  hear  the 
jangling  of  the  dead  fool's  bells,  and  listen  to  the  min- 
strelsy, such  as  it  was,  of  the  hegemonist  of- Bridge  of 
Weir.  R-  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

MR.  WATTS'S  PICTURES. 
II. 

HAVING  discussed  at  some  length  Mr.  Watts's 
claim  for  his  pictures  as  a  contribution  to 
modern  thought,  we  may  pass  by  certain  critical 
Tar  Babies  that  rear  their  familiar  heads  on  such  an 
occasion  :  the  notion  that  Painting  would  be  ennobled 
if  it  could  do  the  work  of  preaching  or  teaching — those 
most  menial  of  the  arts  of  thought — the  edification  of 
the  journalist  who  wires  to  a  painter  to  inquire  whether 
technique  is  necessary  in  noble  art  and  is  assured  that 
it  is  just  as  well  to  have  it.  The  real  question 
remains.  For  what  kind  of  spirit  and  emotion  has  Mr. 
Watts  found  plastic  expression,  and  in  which  figures 
docs  he  speak  most  clearly  and  completely  ?  Across 
all  those  allegories  and  myths,  and  behind  all  those 
intentions  and  explanations,  is  there  an  image  of  life  we 
can  seize  as  we  can  those  of  a  Giorgione,  a  Botticelli,  a 
Piero  della  Francesca  ? 

The  critic  who  fairly  poses  this  question  will  find  it 
no  easy  one  to  answer.  If  we  clear  our  minds  by 
setting  up  as  tests  two  of  the  most  opposite  and  most 
strongly  and  perfectly  expressed  spirits  in  the  history  of 
art,  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian,  we  find  that  Mr. 
Watts's  admiration  owns  allegiance  to  both.  Tintoretto 
was  the  child  of  the  prodigious  marriage  of  these  two  ; 
but  Mr.  Watts  appears  to  side  with  equal  complaisance 
with  one  or  the  other,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
struck  out  a  new  plastic  type  from  their  fusion.  But  to 
bring  the  exhibition  sharply  to  the  test  of  these  great 
poles  is  to  hurry  matters  too  much  ;  Mr.  Watts's 
eclecticism  has  extended  over  a  long  stretch  of  time, 
and  he  has  naturally  come  at  the  original  masters 
through  intermediaries  :  Flaxman,  Fuseli,  Blake,  on 
one  side,  Romney,  Reynolds,  and  a  host  of  other  pupils 
have  been  his  masters.  He  has  had  excellent  taste, 
but  has  been  so  little  determined  in  his  bent  that  his 
great  powers  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  any  new 
imaginative  or  technical  suggestion,  and  in  late  years 
his  work  has  been  a  conflict  between  a  sculpturesque 
plastic  ideal  with  a  traditional  decorative  colour  and  an 
interest  in  Turnerian  and  iridescent  colour  which  goes 
far  to  wreck  it. 

Begun  and  ended  within  the  long  career  of  Mr. 
Watts,  the  production  of  the  two  most  inspired,  most 
different,  most  definitely  charactered  spirits  of  that 
period  in  England  was  bound  to  sway  him  this  way  and 
that — we  should  expect  to  find  in  so  impressionable  an 
art  the  marks  of  Rossetti  and  of  Alfred  Stevens.  If  we 
pass  in  review  the  ambitious  pictures  at  the  present 
exhibition,  we  find  many  with  no  very  definite  character, 
pictures  like  the  "  Fata  Morgana"  that  might  be  the 
work  of  a  grandiose  and  accomplished  illustrator  like 
Sir  John  Gilbert.  But  we  are  arrested  by  a  very  different 
sort  of  figure  in  the  "  Psyche."  This  is  surely  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Mr.  WattVs  plastic  invention,  afigure  that 
is  a  real  addition  to  the  list  of  those  that  give  fitting 
and  final  expression  to  a  character,  a  situation,  an 
emotion.  The  simple  and  quiet  pose,  the  self-forgotten 
arms  and  drooping  head,  are  eloquent  and  unstrained. 
But  this  pathetic  figure,  this  gentle  and  wistful  meek- 
ness, belong  to  the  realm  of  Rossetti's  imagination. 
And  even  this  figure,  beautiful  as  it  is,  shows  in  its 
needlessly  exaggerated  scale  and  some  particulars  of 
execution  a  divided  mind.  The  intensity  of  Rossetti's 
bent  held  him  undeviatingly  to  one  course  ;  the 
eclectic  must  give  ear  when  some  great  name  like 
Michael  Angelo's  is  whispered  to  him.  When  Alfred 
Stevens  appeared  as  the  inheritor  of  that  very  different 
spirit,  Mr.  Watts  must  needs  be  attracted  by  a  new 
assertion  of  the  most  ambitious  art  that  ever  existed. 
Stevens  was  not   me.'ely  an  admirer,  but   one  who 


chose  his  master  by  a  real  affinity  and  fitted  his  own 
spirit  exactly  with  a  plastic  expression.  Rossetti  was 
a  great  poet,  but  no  master  ;  the  humble  and  wistful 
servants  and  victims  of  Love  take  a  precarious  life 
at  his  hands ;  the  very  impulse  of  Stevens's  art  was 
mastery.  No  prouder  figure  was  ever  sculptured  than 
his  Valour  spurning  Cowardice  ;  it  is  not  the  swagger 
of  gallantry  nor  the  rage  of  battle,  but  a  serene 
courage  and  contempt  that  breathe  from  the  figure, 
with  her  half  pre-occupied  look,  as  of  some  English 
general  pondering  among  the  bullets  the  exact  position 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Here  is  the  sort  of  spirit  that 
Mr.  Watts  is  tempted  to  mix  with  the  Rossetti-like 
strain.  It  never  reaches  expression  so  complete  as 
that  in  the  "  Psyche,"  but  the  figure  of  the  proud 
onward-striding  youth  in  "Time  and  Death,"  or  the 
Conqueror  on  the  White  Horse,  shows  an  imagination 
really  fired  and  almost  adequate  to  the  conception  : 
almost  and  not  quite,  because  the  figure  betrays  in  the 
inflation  of  its  forms  and  the  difficulty  of  finishing 
them  an  unnatural  strain.  Stevens  could  finish  from 
head  to  foot.  Watts's  is  a  painting-in-despair,  a  meek 
voice  threatening.  The  "Love  and  Life"  is  almost  a 
parody  of  this  uncomfortable  union. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Watts's  colour  is  as  eventful  and 
troubled  as  that  of  his  plastic  inspiration.  In  passages 
here  and  there  he  has  reproduced  the  effects  of  Titian 
more  nearly  than  any  modern.  The  golden-headed 
nymph  relieved  against  the  nude  figure  beyond  in  the 
"  Infancy  of  Jupiter"  is  an  instance.  More  frequently 
he  forces  the  opposition  of  brown  to  blonde  flesh  till  it 
becomes  an  opposition  of  leather  to  some  discoloured 
greenish  material,  or  forces  the  blue  or  red  note  in  that 
artfully  adjusted  harmony  till  it  becomes  a  crude  patch 
upon  browns.  Then  the  effort  to  play  this  sophisticated 
ancient  harmony  is  complicated  and  swamped  by  the 
incursion  of  a  quite  different  vision  of  colour— that  of 
modern  landscape  effects  of  dawn  and  sunset  or 
iridescent  mist.  The  mixture  of  two  conventions  in 
"Dawn"  is  disastrous.  In  the  "Olympus  on  Ida" 
the  interest  in  an  effect  is  at  odds  with  the  interest  in 
the  forms  of  the  goddesses,  for  these  demand  more 
attention  than  they  reward  ;  regard  them  as  clouds  and 
one  or  two  single  passages  are  beautiful,  but  the  rem- 
nants of  Titianesque  draperies,  however  subdued,  are 
still  in  conflict  with  the  ensemble.  The  "  Uldra  "  (that 
is  to  say,  Rainbow  Woman)  also  suffers  from  a  land- 
scape treatment,  but  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  these 
pieces.  In  the  large  allegories  this  new  preoccupation 
is  an  enfeebling  influence. 

Mr.  Watts's  ambition  has  served  him  well,  but  also 
ill.  The  ambitions  to  paint  all  the  celebrated  heads  of 
the  time,  to  paint  lessons  for  the  nation,  to  paint  like 
all  the  masters,  are  less  valuable  in  the  long  run  than 
the  determination  of  the  man  who  sees  clear  into  his 
own  impulses  and  powers  to  do  that  perfectly  which  he 
can  do.  It  is  interesting  to  have  portraits  of  Men  of 
the  Time,  but  the  nation  is  better  served  by  a  picture  of 
all  time  like  the  "  Russell  Gurney,"  and  the  lesson  of 
perfectly  attuned  feeling  and  workmanship  in  "  Bianca" 
carries  further  than  the  painting-in-despair  of  a  "  Hope" 
or  a  "  Faith." 

If  these  considerations  sound  disparaging,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  an  art  must  be  judged  by  standards 
rigorous  in  the  measure  of  its  exalted  claim.  When 
all  is  said,  Mr.  Watts  is  the  nearest  the  painting  of  our 
time  has  to  show  to  our  great  master  in  sculpture. 

D.  S.  M. 

THE  OPERA  AGAIN. 

BOTH  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  millions 
of  opera-goers  in  the  country  whose  only  chance 
of  gratifying  their  passion  depends  upon  the  Carl  Rosa 
company,  the  singers  who  keep  that  concern  alive,  in 
spite  of  sundry  disadvantages,  among  which  I  should 
be  inclined  to  reckon  the  directors,  deserve  a  little  more 
detailed  and  less  impatient  criticism  than  they  received 
in  these  columns  last  week.  I  dismissed  them  hastily 
with  the  epithet  provincial — the  epithet  the  true  pro- 
vincial most  hates  to  hear.  But  there  are  various  kinds 
of  provincialism — the  ludicrous  provincialism  of  the 
University  man  who  thinks  Cambridge  or  Oxford  the 
centre  of  the  universe  and  talks  with  reverence  of  his 
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dull  schoolmasters  to  the  end  of  his  dull  life  ;  the  pro- 
vincialism of  the  Cockney  who  thinks  there  is  nothing 
good  out  of  London  ;  and  (to  come  to  the  particular 
point)  as  well  as  the  provincialism  of  the  Carl  Rosa 
company,  which  is  bad  enough,  the  provincialism  of 
Covent  Garden,  which  is  a  thousand  times  worse — for 
the  inveterate  provincialism  of  Covent  Garden  is  the 
result   of  sheer  stupidity  and  of  lack  of  education 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  whereas  many  of  the 
provincialisms  of    the  Rosa  singers   are   the  result 
of  necessity  and  might  easily  be  conquered.  Even 
the   most  valiant  and   conscientious    artist   is  likely 
to   take   the  wrong,  path  if  she  or  he   belongs  to 
a  company  that  exists  by  incessantly  touring  about  the 
wild  places  of  England   and   Wales,    Scotland  and 
Ireland.     For  the  provinces,  being  blameless  in  the 
matter  of  artistic  culture,  are  free  of  any  desire  to  have 
the  part  of  Tannhiiuser  or  Elizabeth  or  Wolfram  sung 
and  acted  artistically  ;   and  whosoever   insists  upon 
being  true  to  him  or   herself,  and   sings  and  acts 
one  or  other  of  those  parts   artistically,  is  lost  so 
far  as  the  provinces  are  concerned.     The  provinces 
want  mainly  very  prolonged  high  notes  from  Elizabeth 
and  Tannhiiuser  and  very  low  growls  from  Wolfram 
and  the  Landgrav  ;  and  though  growls  and  high  notes 
satisfy  them,  the  only  plan  of  stirring  them  to  rapture 
is  to  accompany  bad  singing  with  absurdly  melodramatic 
acting.     An  Elizabeth   who   fails   almost  to  knock 
Tannhiiuser  down  when  she  meets  him  in  the  second 
act,  and  does  not  stalk  off  at  the  last  with  the  aggres- 
sively pious  air  of  a  High  Church  maiden  going  to  early 
morning  service,  is  reckoned  a  very  tenth-rate  artist  ;  and 
a  Tannhiiuser  who  does  not  project  his  chest  and  lay  his 
left  hand  on  his  heart  whenever  he  is  not  staggering 
tipsily  near  the  footlights  with  both  arms  whirling 
wildly  (to  express  passion,  of  course),  is  thought  a  very 
tame   fellow  indeed.     And   I    must  not  forget  that 
all  the  ladies,  even  Elizabeth  when  she  is  not  the 
ritualistic  damozel,  must  look  pretty,  knowing,  arch  ; 
for  your  provincial — whether  in  London  or  out  of  it — 
would  lose  his  life — or  say,  his  wife's — rather  than 
relinquish   his  pathetic   belief   that  every  actress  is 
immoral  and  can  be  bought  for  a  price.     Can  we 
wonder,  then,  at  poor  wretches  of  singers  who  have 
their  bread  to  win  doing  the  only  things  by  which 
they  can  win  it  ?    I  don't  wonder  ;  and  I  don't  blame 
the  singers  ;  but  I  wish  to  remind  them  that  the  habits 
they  have  fallen  into  are  not  at  all  good  ones,  but  on 
the  contrary  downright  bad  ones  to  be  avoided  on  every 
possible  occasion.    And  I  wish  also  to  suggest  that  as 
in  London  these  habits  ruin  their  chances  of  success, 
they  might  regard  the  season  here  as  a  kind  of  bath 
to  wash  away  the  uncleanly  accumulations  of  a  year  in 
the  country,  and  regain  some  of  their  self-respect  as 
artists. 

Far  from  doing  this,  the  Rosa  singers  up  to  the  pre- 
sent have  positively  indulged  in  orgies  of  provincialism, 
and  not  their  own  provincialism  only,  but  imitations 
of  the  Covent  Garden  provincialism.  Of  course  the 
feminine  portion  of  the  company  was  the  worst ;  for 
women  devote  so  much  of  their  conscience  to  matters 
of  propriety  that  they  seldom  have  any  to  spare  for 
artistic  or  other  matters  ;  but  the  men  were  so  unsatis- 
factory that  even  Mr.  Hedmondt,  who  is  the  best 
artist  of  the  company,  and  one,  moreover,  who 
knows  London  and  its  ways  well,  has  often  put  his 
part  into  italics,  so  to  speak,  to  a  degree  that  fairly 
took  my  breath  away.  I  am  thinking  now  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  acting  in  "The  Mastersingers  of 
Nuremburg,"  for  excellent  Mr.  Friend  placed  me  so 
close  to  the  horns  on  the  Friday  night  of  last  week 
that  I  heard  scarcely  anything  of  the  singing,  though  I 
enjoyed  the  playing  of  the  first  horn  immensely,  and 
can  testify  that  it  was  always  in  tune  and  generally  in 
time.  The  little  I  heard  of  the  singing  on  the  occa- 
sions when  the  woodwind  had  the  accompaniment 
made  me  satisfied  to  remain  where  I  was  ;  and  I  con- 
centrated myself  in  each  case  with  renewed  vigour 
on  the  playing  of  the  first  horn  and  on  the  acting. 
Miss  Alice  Esty's  Eva,  to  begin  with,  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  the  wisest  little  bird  that  ever  hopped  about 
a  stage  and  put  its  head  on  one  side  and  looked 
coquettishly  at  an  audience.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  it  would  have  brought  down  the  house  in 


Mugbridge  or  Old  Sarum.  But  in  London  the  very 
gallery  remained  unmoved  ;  and  Miss  Esty  might  con- 
sider whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  play  the 
part  beautifully,  first,  and  humorously  second,  and 
throw  aside  that  laboriously  assumed  skittishncss 
which  is  to  the  humour  of  Eva's  part  as  Mr.  Frank 
Wood's  horseplay  to  the  humour  of  David's  part.  Mr. 
Wood  is  an  ingenious  actor  who  has  plenty  of  fun  in 
him  ;  but  unfortunately  he  has  made  a  speciality  of 
looking  like  a  forlorn  idiot.  Now  that  always  arouses 
some  mirth  in  the  country  :  one  can  imagine  a  country 
audience  sniggering  as  soon  as  he  enters  ;  and  in  some 
parts — Lafleur  in  "La  Vivandiere,"  to  give  an  ex- 
ample— it  is  admirably  in  place.  But  there  is  nothing  of 
the  forlorn  idiot  about  David  :  he  is  smart,  perky,  alert, 
self-confident,  impudent,  absorbed  in  his  own  little 
dignity,  and  stirs  people  to  laughter  because  he  does 
not  know  he  is  laughable  ;  and  by  thrusting  his  own 
peculiar  grimaces  into  the  part  Mr.  Wood  destroyed  the 
effect  Wagner  prepared  for  him,  and,  needless  to  say, 
made  no  effect  of  his  own.  His  failure  was  another 
case  of  a  part  spoilt  entirely  through  its  being  played 
so  as  to  win  cheap  applause  and  cheaper  laughter  from 
the  provincial  gallery  ;  and  in  this  case  it  was  the  greatest 
of  pities,  for  Mr.  Wood  has  cleverness  enough  to  win 
a  genuine  success  by  doing  the  thing  in  a  legitimate 
way.  As  for  Magdalena  (Miss  Kirkby  Lunn),  she  was 
apparently  out  of  sorts,  and  played  and  sang  sulkily  ; 
and  before  saying  anything  about  her  I  must  hear  her 
in  a  part  which  she  wants  to  do  and  does  with  enjoy- 
ment. Mr.  Hedmondt's  fault  was  extravagant  exag- 
geration, and  I  am  awaiting  his  next  rendering  of  the 
part  with  some  curiosity  to  learn  whether  this  was  the 
result  of  long-continued  endeavours  to  make  things 
clear  to  the  provincial  mind  or  of  a  sudden  uncon- 
trollable burst  of  nervous  energy.  Mr.  Ludwig's  Sachs 
was  simply  not  Sachs  at  all :  it  was  Leporello  out  of 
"  Don  Giovanni,"  and  Leporello,  strange  to  say,  minus 
a  great  part  of  his  humour.  The  less  said  about  the  other 
characters — the  Mastersingers — the  better.  In  costume, 
singing  and  gesture  they  were  painfully  reminiscent  of 
Covent  Garden — of  Covent  Garden  at  its  worst.  And 
several  of  the  principals,  too,  had  caught  Covent 
Garden  tricks,  and  flourished  them  as  though  they  were 
things  to  be  proud  of.  Just  as  it  seems  impossible  for 
a  human  being  to  discover  that  he  has  a  tenor  voice 
without  immediately  rushing  to  the  hairdresser  to  have 
his  hair  and  moustache  twisted  and  curled  into  the 
recognized  tenor  fashion,  so  young  singers,  as  soon  as 
they  secure  an  operatic  engagement,  seem  unable  to 
restrain  themselves  from  developing  the  worst  vices  of 
Italian  opera,  which  they  seem  fondly  to  imagine  will 
stamp  them  as  unmistakable  "professional"  artists. 
And  they  are  right  :  one  recognizes  the  professional 
with  the  first  familiar  ineptitude  of  action  or  speech  ; 
and  one  curses  professionals  and  professionalism  and 
nearly  all  that  professionalism  implies  with  one's  whole 
heart. 

I  have  devoted  this  amount  of  space  to  some  of  the 
faults  of  the  Carl  Rosa  company  because  only  these 
faults  prevent  very  excellent  performances  being  given. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Hedmondt,  who  will  make  an 
enviable  reputation  when  his  powers  are  matured,  there 
is  material  of  a  fine  quality  in  the  Carl  Rosa  company  ; 
if  it  contains  neither  a  De  Reszke  nor  a  Bispham,  a  Melba 
nor  a  Calve,  it  is  not  hampered  with  any  artists  so 
inartistic  and  stupid  as  the  worst  of  the  Italian  colony  ; 
and  it  is  exasperating  to  see  operas  spoilt,  not  through 
lack  of  artistic  intelligence,  but  through  sheer  perversity 
and  bad  habits  that  might  easily  be  corrected.  Of  course 
my  remarks  on  the  singing  in  "The  Mastersingers" 
amount  to  a  general  condemnation  ;  but  this  much  must 
be  said  for  the  singers,  that  they  struggled  against  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  appearing  in  a  theatre  much 
smaller  than  those  to  which  they  are  accustomed;  and 
probably  in  the  course  of  a  longer  London  season  than 
the  present  one  the  leading  artists,  at  any  rate,  would  find 
it  possible  to  make  themselves  heard  without  bawling, 
and  to  sing  softly  without  gently  subsiding  into  another 
and  a  lower  key.  In  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  if  only 
they  would  cure  themselves  of  their  marked  provincial- 
isms they  would  succeed  in  giving  operas  so  as  to  please 
musicians,  even  if  they  did  not  manage  to  please  critics. 
Moreover,  they  would  preserve  their  voices  and  hold 
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their  own  as  useful  artists  instead  of  being  dropped  out 
of  the  company  one  by  one,  during  the  next  few  years, 
voiceless  and  useless,  as  so  many  have  been  dropped 
out  in  the  past. 

No  one  should  miss  the  first  of  Mr.  Wood's  orchestral 
concerts  at  Queen's  Hall  this  afternoon,  when  the  pro- 
gramme is  a  first-rate  one,  mainly  Schubert.  Also, 
Mr.  Dolmetsch  gives  a  series  of  concerts  of  the  old 
music  at  6  Keppell  Street  on  Friday  evenings,  5  and  19 
February  and  5  March.  At  the  first  we  shall  hear  a 
set  of  division  by  Norcombe,  a  harpsichord  suite  by 
Sully,  two  sonatas  and  a  fugue  by  Scarlatti,  and  Bach's 
second  sonata  for  harpsichord  and  viol  da  gamba  and 
sonata  in  A  for  harpsichord  and  violin  ;  and  the  two 
following  programmes  are  even  more  interesting. 
Whilst  I  am  making  announcements  I  wish  to  recom- 
mend all  lovers  of  Beethoven  to  hear  Mr.  Lamond  play 
the  big  A  flat  sonata  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  next.  His  rendering  of  the  big  B  flat,  espe- 
cially the  first  three  movements,  last  Tuesday  afternoon, 
was  on  the  whole  one  of  the  finest  pieces — if  not 
actually  the  finest,  most  Beethovenish  piece — of  Beet- 
hoven playing  I  have  yet  heard.  But  I  wish  some  one 
would  lend  me  money  enough  to  offer  a  handsome 
reward  for  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  last  move- 
ment. J.  F.  R. 

THE  NEW  IBSEN  PLAY. 

"John  Gabriel  Borkman."  A  play  in  four  acts.  By 
Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated  by  William  Archer. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1897. 

THE  appearance  some  weeks  ago  in  these  columns  of 
a  review  of  the  original  Norwegian  edition  of 
Ibsen's  new  play,  "John  Gabriel  Borkman,"  relieves 
me  from  repeating  here  what  I  have  said  elsewhere 
concerning  Mr.  William  Archer's  English  version.  In 
fact,  the  time  for  reviewing  it  has  gone  by  :  all  who 
care  about  Ibsen  have  by  this  time  pounced  on  the  new 
volume,  and  ascertained  for  themselves  what  it  is  like. 
The  only  point  worth  discussing  now  is  the  play's 
chances  of  performance. 

Everybody  knows  what  happened  to  "  Little  Eyolf." 
None  of  our  managers  would  touch  it ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  situation  was  made  very  pressing  indeed  by 
the  advent  of  the  proof-sheets  of  its  successor  that  it 
was  produced.  As  it  happened,  a  certain  section  of  the 
public — much  the  same  section,  I  take  it,  as  that  which 
supplies  the  audiences  for  our  orchestral  concerts — 
jumped  at  the  opportunity  ;  and  the  experiment, 
in  its  original  modesty,  proved  handsomely  re- 
munerative. Then  commercial  enterprise,  always 
dreaming  of  "  catches-on,"  long  runs,  and  "silver 
mines,"  attempted  to  exploit  the  occasion  in  the  usual 
way,  and  of  course  made  an  inglorious  mess  of  it.  A 
fashionable  run  of  one  of  Ibsen's  dramatic  studies  of 
modern  society  is  about  as  feasible  as  a  fashionable  run 
of  Beethoven's  posthumous  quartets.  A  late  Ibsen  play 
will  not  bring  in  twenty  thousand  pounds  :  it  will  only 
bring  in  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  play  which  may  bring  in  twenty  thousand 
pounds  also  may,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  does, 
bring  in  less  than  half  its  very  heavy  expenses ; 
whereas  the  expenses  of  an  Ibsen  play,  including  a 
rate  of  profit  for  the  entrepreneur  which  would  be  con- 
sidered handsome  in  any  ordinary  non-speculative  busi- 
ness, can  be  kept  well  within  its  practically  certain 
returns,  not  to  mention  a  high  degree  of  artistic  credit 
and  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  can  hardly  be  contended  that  Ibsen's  plays 
are  not  worth  producing.  In  legitimate  theatrical  busi- 
ness Ibsen  is  as  safe  and  profitable  as  Beethoven  and 
Wagner  in  legitimate  musical  business. 

Then,  it  will  be  asked,  why  do  not  the  syndicates  and 
managers  take  up  Ibsen  ?  As  to  the  syndicates,  the 
answer  is  simple.  Enterprises  with  prospects  limited 
to  a  profit  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  on  a  capital  of  a 
thousand  do  not  require  syndicates  to  finance  them. 
An  energetic  individual  enthusiast  and  a  subscription 
can  get  over  the  business  difficulties.  The  formation  of 
a  wealthy  syndicate  to  produce  a  "  Little  Eyolf"  would 
be  like  the  promotion  of  a  joint-stock  company  to  sweep 
a  crossing.    As  to  the  managers,  there   are  various 


reasons.  First,  there  is  the  inevitable  snobbery  of  the 
fashionable  actor-manager's  position,  which  makes  him 
ashamed  to  produce  a  play  without  spending  more  on 
the  stage  mounting  alone  than  an  Ibsen  play  will  bring 
in.  Second,  our  managers,  having  for  the  most  part 
only  a  dealer's  knowledge  of  art,  cannot  appreciate  a 
new  line  of  goods. 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  objection  will  have  to  be  got 
over  somehow.  If  every  manager  considers  it  due  to 
himself  to  produce  nothing  cheaper  than  "The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda,"  not  to  mention  the  splendoursof  the  Lyceum, 
then  good-bye  to  high  dramatic  art.  The  managers 
will,  perhaps,  retort  that  if  high  dramatic  art  means 
Ibsen,  then  they  ask  for  nothing  better  than  to  get 
rid  of  it.  I  am  too  polite  to  reply,  bluntly,  that  high 
dramatic  art  does  mean  Ibsen  ;  that  Ibsen's  plays 
are  at  this  moment  the  head  of  the  dramatic  body  ; 
and  that  though  an  actor-manager  can,  and  often 
does,  do  without  a  head,  dramatic  art  cannot.  Already 
Ibsen  is  a  European  power  :  this  new  play  has  been 
awaited  for  two  years,  and  is  now  being  discussed  and 
assimilated  into  the  consciousness  of  the  age  with  an 
interest  which  no  political  or  pontifical  utterance  can 
command.  Wagner  himself  did  not  attain  such  a 
position  during  his  lifetime,  because  he  was  regarded 
merely  as  a  musician- — much  the  same  thing  as  regard- 
ing Shakespeare  merely  as  a  grammarian.  Ibsen  is 
translated  promptly  enough  nowadays  ;  yet  no  matter 
how  rapidly  the  translation  comes  on  the  heel  of  the 
original,  newspapers  cannot  wait  for  it  :  detailed 
accounts  based  on  the  Norwegian  text,  and  even 
on  stolen  glimpses  of  the  proof-sheets,  fly  through 
the  world  from  column  to  column  as  if  the  play 
were  an  Anglo-American  arbitration  treaty.  Some- 
times a  foolish  actor  informs  the  public  that  Ibsen  is  a 
noisome  nuisance.  The  public  instantly  loses  whatever 
respect  it  may  previously  have  had,  not  only  for  that 
foolish  actor's  critical  opinion,  but  for  his  good  sense. 
But  if  Ibsen  were  to  visit  London,  and  express  his 
opinion  of  our  English  theatre — as  Wagner  expressed 
his  opinion  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  for  example — 
our  actors  and  managers  would  go  down  to  posterity 
as  exactly  such  persons  as  Ibsen  described  them.  He 
is  master  of  the  situation,  this  man  of  genius  ;  and 
when  we  complain  that  he  does  not  share  our  trumpery 
little  notions  of  life  and  society  ;  that  the  themes  that 
make  us  whine  and  wince  have  no  terrors  for  him,  but 
infinite  interest ;  and  that  he  is  far  above  the  barmaid's 
and  shop  superintendent's  obligation  to  be  agreeable  to 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  (which  naturally  convinces  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry  that  he  is  no  gentleman),  we  are  not 
making  out  a  case  against  him,  but  simply  stating  the 
grounds  of  his  eminence.  When  any  person  objects  to 
an  Ibsen  play  because  it  does  not  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
his  own  mind,  I  can  only  remind  him  that  a  horse  might 
make  exactly  the  same  objection.  For  my  own  part, 
I  do  not  endorse  all  Ibsen's  views  :  I  even  prefer  my 
own  plays  to  his  in  some  respects  ;  but  I  hope  I  know 
a  great  man  from  a  little  one  as  far  as  my  comprehen- 
sion of  such  things  goes.  Criticism  may  be  pardoned 
for  every  mistake  except  that  of  not  knowing  a  man  of 
rank  in  literature  when  it  meets  one. 

It  is  quite  evident,  then,  that  Ibsen  can  do  without 
the  managers.  There  remains  the  question :  Can 
they  do  without  Ibsen?  And  it  is  certainly  astound- 
ing how  long  English  stupidity  can  stave  off  foreign 
genius.  It  took  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni,"  the 
greatest  opera  in  the  world,  guaranteed  by  contem- 
porary critics  to  be  void  of  melody  and  overwhelmed 
with  noisy  orchestration,  thirty  years  to  reach  London  ; 
and  Wagner's  "  Tristan  und  Isolde"  made  its  way  last 
year  into  the  repertory  of  our  Royal  Italian  Opera 
thirty-eight  years  after  its  composition.  But  even  at 
this  moderate  rate  of  progress  Ibsen  may  be  regarded 
as  fairly  due  by  this  time.  The  play  which  stands  out 
among  his  works  as  an  ideal  Lyceum  piece,  "  The  Pre- 
tenders," was  his  tenth  play  ;  and  yet  it  was  written 
thirty-four  years  ago.  "Peer  Gynt "  is  over  thirty. 
Why,  even  "  A  Doll's  House  "  is  eighteen  years  old. 
These  figures  are  significant,  because  there  is  an 
enormous  difference  between  the  effect  of  Ibsen's  ideas 
on  his  own  contemporaries  and  on  those  who  might  be 
his  sons  and  grandsons.  Take  my  own  case.  I  am  a 
middle-aged,  old-fashioned  person.     But  I  was  only 
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two  years  old  when  "  The  Vikings  at  Helgeland  "  was 
written.  Now,  considering  that  "  Little  Eyolf,"  written 
only  a  couple  of  years  ago,  already  attracts  an  audience 
sufficiently  numerous  to  pay  for  its  production  with  a 
handsome  little  profit,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  play- 
goers from  ten  to  twenty  years  younger  than  1  am 
are  not  yet  ready  for  at  least  the  great  spectacular 
dramas,  charged  with  romantic  grandeur  and  religious 
sentiment,  which  Ibsen  wrote  between  1855  (the  date 
of  "Lady  Inger")  and  1866  (the  date  of  "Peer 
Gynt ")  ? 

But  alas  !  our  managers  are  older  in  their  ideas  than 
Ibsen's  grandmother.  It  is  Sir  Henry  Irving's  business, 
as  the  official  head  of  his  profession — tu  Vas  vouhe, 
Georges  Dandin — to  keep  before  us  the  noble  side  of 
that  movement  in  dramatic  art  of  which  "The  Sign 
of  the  Cross"  and  "The  Sorrows  of  Satan"  are  the 
cheap  and  popular  manifestations.  But  how  can  he 
bring  his  transfigurations  and  fantasies  to  bear  on  the 
realities  of  the  modern  school  ?  They  have  no  more 
to  do  with  Ibsen  than  with  Shakespeare  or  any  other 
author  save  only  Henry  Irving  himself.  His  theatre  is 
not  really  a  theatre  at  all  :  an  accident  has  just  de- 
monstrated that  nobody  will  go  there  to  see  a  play, 
especially  a  play  by  Shakespeare  !  They  go  only  to 
see  Sir  Henry  Irving  or  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  When  he 
sprains  his  knee  and  Miss  Terry  flies  south,  leaving 
only  Shakespeare  and  the  Lyceum  company — O 
that  company  ! — in  possession,  the  theatre  becomes 
a  desert :  Shakespeare  will  not  pay  for  gas  enough 
to  see  him  by.  Back  comes  Miss  Terry  ;  up  goes 
Shakespeare,  Wills,  Sardou,  anybody ;  the  public 
rallies  ;  and  by  the  time  the  sprain  is  cured,  all  will  be 
well.  No  :  the  Lyceum  is  incorrigible  :  its  debt  to 
modern  dramatic  art  is  now  too  far  in  arrear  ever  to  be 
paid.  After  all,  why,  after  inventing  a  distinct  genre 
of  art,  and  an  undeniably  fascinating  one  at  that,  should 
Sir  Henry  Irving  now  place  himself  at  the  disposition 
of  Ibsen,  and  become  the  Exponent  of  Another  on  the 
stage  which  he  has  hitherto  trodden  as  the  Self- 
Expounded?  Why  should  Miss  Terry,  whom  we  have 
adored  under  all  sorts  of  delicious,  nonsensical  dis- 
guises, loving  especially  those  which  made  her  most 
herself,  turn  mere  actress,  and  be  transformed  by  Nor- 
wegian enchantments  into  an  embodiment  of  those 
inmost  reproaches  of  conscience  which  we  now  go  to 
the  Lyceum  to  forget?  It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr. 
Walkley  to  point  out  that  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  and  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  would  exactly  suit  the 
parts  of  Borkman,  Ella  and  Gunhild  in  the  new  play  ; 
but  what  Sir  Henry  Irving  wants  to  know  is  not 
whether  he  would  suit  the  part,  since  he  has  good 
reason  to  consider  himself  actor  enough  to  be  able  to 
suit  many  parts  not  worth  his  playing,  but  whether  the 
part  would  suit  him,  which  is  quite  another  affair. 
That  is  the  true  centripetal  force  that  keeps  Ibsen  off 
the  stage. 

Unfortunately,  when  we  give  up  the  Lyceum,  we 
give  up  the  only  theatre  of  classic  pretensions,  officially 
recognized  as  such,  in  London.  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett, 
when  the  details  of  his  next  pantomime  are  disposed 
of,  might  conceivably  try  one  of  the  big  spectacular 
Ibsen  plays  at  Drury  Lane  ;  but  the  experiment  would 
be  more  of  a  new  departure  for  him  and  for  the 
theatre  than  for  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  the  Lyceum. 
Mr.  Wyndham  acts  better  than  anybody  else  ;  he  makes 
his  company  act  better  than  any  other  company — so 
well  that  they  occasionally  act  him  off  his  own  stage 
for  months  together  ;  and  he  has  not  only  the  clever- 
ness of  the  successful  actor-manager,  which  is  seldom 
more  than  the  craft  of  an  ordinary  brain  stimulated  to 
the  utmost  by  an  overwhelming  professional  instinct, 
but  the  genuine  ability  of  a  good  head,  available  for 
all  purposes.  But  the  pre-Ibsenite  drama,  played  as  he 
plays  it,  will  last  Mr.  Wyndham's  time  ;  and  the  public 
mind  still  copes  with  the  Ibseniteview  of  life  too  slowly 
and  clumsily  for  the  Criterion.  The  most  humorous 
passages  of  Ibsen's  work — three-fourths  of  "  The  Wild 
Duck,"  for  instance  still  seem  to  the  public  as  puzzling, 
humiliating,  and  disconcerting  as  a  joke  always  does 
to  people  who  cannot  see  it.  Comedy  must  be  instantly 
and  vividly  intelligible  or  it  is  lost :  it  must  therefore 
proceed  on  a  thoroughly  established  intellectual  under- 
standing between  the  author  and   the  audience — an 


understanding  which  does  not  yet  exist  between  Ibsen 
and  our  playgoing  public.  But  tragedy,  like  Handel's 
"darkness  that  might  be  felt,"  is  none  the  worse 
theatrically  for  being  intellectually  obscure  and  oppres- 
sive. The  pathos  of  Hedwig  Ekdal's  suicide  or  Little 
Eyolf's  death  is  quite  independent  of  any  "  explanation  " 
of  the  play  ;  but  most  of  the  fun  of  Hjalmar  Ekdal, 
Gregers  Werle,  Relling,  Molvik  and  Gina,  to  an 
audience  still  dominated  by  conventional  ideals,  must 
be  as  imperceptible,  except  when  it  hurts,  as  it  is  to 
Hjalmar  himself.  This  puts  the  comedy  houses  out  of 
the  question,  and  leaves  us  with  only  Mr.  Alexander  and 
Mr.  Tree  to  look  to.  Both  of  them  have  been  more 
enterprising  than  the  public  had  any  right  to  expect 
them  to  be.  Mr.  Tree  actually  produced  "An 
Enemy  of  The  People "  ;  but  I  doubt  if  he  has  ever 
realized  that  his  Stockman,  though  humorous  and 
entertaining  in  its  way,  was,  as  a  character  creation, 
the  polar  opposite  of  Ibsen's  Stockman.  None  the 
less,  Mr.  Tree's  notion  of  feeding  the  popular  drama 
with  ideas,  and  gradually  educating  the  public,  by 
classical  matinees,  financed  by  the  spoils  of  the  popular 
plays  in  the  evening  bill,  seems  to  have  been  the  right 
one.  Mr.  Alexander's  attempts  to  run  "  Guy  Domville  " 
and  "  The  Divided  Way"  fairly  proved  that  such  plays 
should  not  be  substituted  for  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda" 
and  Shakespeare  ;  for  I  submit  that  we  do  not  want  to 
suppress  either  Rose-Hope  or  Shakespeare,  and  that 
we  can  spare  Sudermann,  Ibsen,  and  Mr.  Henry  James 
from  the  footlights  better  than  we  could  spare  the 
entertainments  which  please  everybody.  But  why  not 
have  both  ?  If  Mr.  Alexander,  instead  of  handing  over 
"  Magda  "  to  fail  in  the  evening  bill  at  another  theatre, 
had  produced  it  and  "Sodom's  Ende  "  and  so  forth  at 
a  series  of  matinees  of  the  "  Saturday  Pop "  class, 
financing  them  from  the  exchequer  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ruritania,  and  aiming  solely  at  the  nourishment  of  the 
drama  and  the  prevention  of  stagnation  in  public  taste, 
he  might  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  genuine  classic 
theatre,  in  which  the  cultivated  people  who  never  dream 
of  going  to  the  theatre  now  would  take  their  boxes 
and  stalls  by  the  season,  and  the  hundred  thousand 
people  who  go  to  the  St.  James's  twice  a  year  would 
be  represented  financially  by  four  thousand  going  once 
a  week. 

At  all  events,  the  time  for  forlorn  hopes  has  gone  by. 
I  observe  by  the  publishers'  columns  that  Mr.  Charles 
Charrington,  the  only  stage-manager  of  genius  the  new 
movement  has  produced,  and  quite  its  farthest-seeing 
pioneer,  has  taken  to  literature.  Miss  Janet  Achurch 
has  relapsed  into  Shakespeare,  and  is  going  to  play 
Cleopatra  at  the  forthcoming  Calvertian  revival  in 
Manchester,  after  which  I  invite  her  to  look  Ibsen  in 
the  face  again  if  she  can.  Miss  Robins  is  devoting  the 
spoils  of  "  Little  Eyolf"  to  Echegaray's  "  Mariana," 
which  must,  for  business  reasons,  be  produced  very 
soon.  There  are  no  signs  of  a  fresh  campaign  on 
Miss  Farr's  part.  The  only  other  Ibsenite  enthusiast  is 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  who  is  busy  studying  Emma 
Hamilton,  the  heroine  of  "  the  celestial  bed,"  which 
will,  I  trust,  figure  duly  in  the  forthcoming  Nelson 
drama  at  the  Avenue. 

Altogether,  the  prospects  of  a  speedy  performance  of 
"  John  Gabriel  Borkman"  are  not  too  promising. 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Bank  of  England  Directors  have  made  no 
change  this  week  in  the  minimum  rate  of  dis- 
count. It  was  expected  by  some  that  they  would  reduce 
the  rate  to  3  percent.,  but  wiser  counsels  have  prevailed. 
The  belief  on  the  Stock  Exchange  still  is  that  a  lower  rate 
must  soon  be  established  ;  but  that  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  bulls  of  stocks  are  anxious  for  it  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Bank  Directors  will  disregard  the  laws 
of  political  economy  to  please  them. 

Although  the  markets  during  the  past  account  were 
not  characterized  by  much  activity,  yet  the  Making-up 
List  disclosed  a  general  rise  in  prices.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  chiefly  attributable  to  the  cheapening 
tendency  of  money  which  favoured  the  purchase  of 
investment  stocks.    In  view  of  the  satisfactory  reports 
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of  most  of  the  Home  Railways  a  substantial  increase 
was  recorded  in  this  department.  Notwithstanding  the 
steady  increase  of  price  in  Great  Easterns  which  has 
been  going  on  of  late,  a  further  rise  of  5!  was 
established  during  the  Account,  while  South-Eastern 
Deferred  rose  no  less  than  7]  points.  A  pleasing  feature 
of  the  Making-up  List  was  a  substantial  recovery  in  Indian 
Railways,  which  had  been  depressed  by  the  calamities 
affecting  that  country.  Great  Indian  Peninsula  has 
risen  10  points,  Madras  Central  and  Bengal  and  North- 
Western  stock  8  each  ;  while  there  are  numerous  other 
rises  of  less  moment.  Peruvian  Corporation  issues 
were  carried  over  higher  on  rumours — which,  however, 
the  Company  decline  to  confirm — that  the  negotiations 
between  the  French  group  of  bankers  and  the  Peruvian 
Government  had  been  successfully  concluded.  Doubt- 
less such  negotiations  will  serve  to  keep  the  market 
in  those  securities  fairly  active  for  some  time.  American 
Rails  were  generally  higher  ;  but  Commercial  and  In- 
dustrials did  not  present  any  special  feature.  With  the 
exception  of  a  gain  of  95  points  in  West  Australian 
Joint-Stock  Founders'  shares,  the  tendency  of  mines 
generally  was  towards  lower  prices. 

Amongst  Westralian  mining  shares  a  feature  of  the 
week  has  been  the  recovery  in  Hannan's  True  Blue. 
These  shares  were  at  one  time  as  high  as  -£^,  and 
subsequently  fell  to  5.?.  They  have  now  sharply 
recovered  to  lys.  6d.  bid.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  particular  reason  beyond  the  reported  discovery  of 
telluride  ore.  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  of  the 
general  public  knows  what  telluride  is  ;  but  the  word  is 
imposing 

Singer  Cycle  shares,  to  which  we  alluded  last  week 
as  emerging  from  stagnation  and  showing  strength, 
are  rather  better  at  -,'(T  premium.  The  particulars  as  to 
the  estimated  results,  and  the  disposition  of  the  profits, 
have  since  been  confirmed  from  another  good  source  ; 
and,  while  we  only  put  them  forward  as  market  fore- 
casts, we  think  they  will  not  be  found  wide  of  the  mark. 

Neither  on  the  Stock  Exchange  nor  amongst  the 
public  has  any  general  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
the  past  half-year  in  respect  of  net  profits  yet  been 
arrived  at.  The  North-Eastern  dividend  announced  on 
Thursday  did  not  lend  much  assistance.  It  was  at  the 
rate  of  7]-  per  cent,  per  annum  comparing  with  6|  per 
cent,  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1895.  The  increase 
of  i  per  cent,  was  counted  upon  as  a  minimum.  It  does 
not  seem  much  in  view  of  the  very  large  traffic  increases 
reported  for  the  half-year  ;  but  there  are  various  points 
to  be  considered.  We  do  not  know,  for  example,  what 
amount  is  carried  forward.  The  results,  in  the  cases 
where  they  have  reached  the  stage  which  makes  analysis 
possible,  support  the  view  which  we  have  previously 
expressed,  that  the  boards  of  directors  are  rather 
striving  to  renew  their  working  plant  than  to  invite  re- 
newed labour  agitation  by  sensationally  increased 
dividends 

f*K  There  has  been  rather  a  set-back  in  Argentine  Railway 
stocks  during  the  week  on  account  of  the  reports  and 
rumours  regarding  floods  and  plagues  of  locusts. 
These  are  certainly  serious  ;  but  holders  of  Argentine 
stocks  do  not  appear  to  realize  the  fact  that  such  afflic- 
tions do  not  affect  the  whole  of  Argentina.  The  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Rosario  and  the  Central  Argentine  companies 
appear  to  be  those  most  directly  affected  by  the  floods. 
One  of  the  most  active  stocks  has  been  Cordoba 
Central.  It  has  touched  68f,  and  closed  on  Thursday 
at  68,  but  even  at  the  closing  price  there  is  a  rise  of 
something  like  10  points  in  a  month.  As  is  very  usual 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  improving  conditions  were 
unduly  discounted  by  the  movements  in  prices  ;  and  the 
locusts  and  the  floods  come  in  very  conveniently  to 
explain  the  reaction  which,  in  any  event,  was  inevitable. 
If  the  public  would  only  learn  to  discriminate  between 
the  causes  of  Stock  Exchange  movements,  how  much 
better  it  would  fare  ! 

Everything  appertaining  to  Mexico  appears  to  be  in 
favour  just  now.  Beyond  all  doubt  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country  is  improving,  but  why  should 


attention  have  been  directed  to  this  fact  so  suddenly? 
Does  it  portend  some  financial  operation  for  the  success 
of  which  quotations  must  be  kept  up  ?  We  have  no 
specific  information,  but  it  is  curious  that  Mexican 
Government  securities  and  Mexican  Railway  stocks 
are  being  taken  up  one  after  another.  Mexican  Central 
Four  per  Cent.  Bonds,  which  only  a  few  days  ago  were 
quoted  68J,  stood  at  71  §  on  Thursday ;  and  both  classes 
of  Mexican  Government  Six  per  Cent.  Bonds  are  getting 
near  to  par.  The  rise  in  the  stocks  of  the  Mexican 
Railway  Company  was  almost  the  first  incident  to  attract 
attention  to  this  field  of  speculative  investment  under 
present  conditions  ;  but  if  for  the  other  upward  move- 
ments there  are  no  more  substantial  bases,  we  fear  that 
there  must  be  something  artificial  about  the  matter, 
and  that  the  improvement  of  the  country's  affairs  is 
being  rather  liberally  discounted. 

Straits  Development  shares  were  once  regarded  as 
a  fine  holding,  but  they  dropped  to  Js.  6d.  They  have 
just  come  in  for  some  notice  again,  and  have  recovered 
to  about  I5-S-.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  favourable 
developments  on  the  reef  belonging  to  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany with  the  euphonious  name  of  Cherubang.  The 
reef  in  question  is  said  to  be  three  feet  wide  and  rich.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  discovery  is  less  illusory  than  those  on 
which  some  of  the  present  shareholders  relied  when 
they  bought  their  shares. 

There  are  some  rather  interesting  points  in  connexion 
with  the  declaration  the  other  day  of  a  dividend  of  2s. 
and  a  bonus  of  3.?.  $d.  by  the  Langlaagte  Exploration 
and  Building  Company.  The  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  September  1895,  and  the  dividend  and  bonus 
are  to  the  end  of  December  1896.  Of  the  Company's 
capital,  the  Langlaagte  Estate  Company  holds,  or  held, 
235,000  shares — nearly  one-half  of  the  total.  Prior 
to  September  1895  the  Langlaagte  Estate  Company 
declined  an  offer  of  ^500,000  in  cash  for  the  lot.  In 
spite  of  all  the  adverse  influences  that  have  since  been 
at  work,  the  shares  of  the  Exploration  and  Building 
Company  are  now  quoted  at  about  £2  each,  though,  we 
must  add,  the  market  at  the  moment  is  a  restricted 
one.  The  distribution  of  55.  4</.  per  share  represents  an 
amount  equal  to  about  2s.  6d.  per  share  of  dividend  on 
the  capital  of  the  Langlaagte  Estate  Company.  But 
as  that  is  already  a  highly  successful  dividend-payer,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  matter  incidentally. 
The  point  which  we  think  of  special  interest  is  the 
effect  on  the  position  and  prospects  of  Langlaagte 
Block  B.  That  Company  got  125,000  shares  of  the 
Langlaagte  Exploration  and  Building  Company.  In 
this  case  the  distribution  of  5s.  ^d.  per  share  on  the 
holding  in  the  Exploration  and  Building  is  equal 
to  over  is.  per  share  on  the  capital  of  the  Block  B 
Company.  Therefore,  the  incident  would  appear  to 
afford  a  fine  opportunity  for  solacing  the  long-suffering 
Block  B  shareholders  by  a  substantial  distribution. 
This,  we  trust,  will  be  done.  The  asset  of  the  shares 
in  the  subsidiary  Company  is  a  substantial  one,  and  we 
presume  still  remains  in  hand.  If  we  recollect  aright, 
the  Block  B  directors  received  and  refused  an  offer  for 
the  Company's  holding  on  the  same  basis  as  that  made 
to  and  refused  by  the  Board  of  the  Langlaagte  Estates. 

In  the  South  African  Market  the  outlook  is  dis- 
tinctly hopeful.  There  is  every  likelihood  of  another 
prolonged  period  of  cheap  money  and  low  rates  of  con- 
tango, the  "  bull  "  account  is  a  small  one,  and  Paris 
buying  has  recommenced.  The  East  Rand  difficulty 
has  been  arranged,  and  everything  points  to  an  early 
settlement  of  the  Chartered  Company's  imbroglio ; 
while,  as  regards  the  mines  themselves,  the  output 
is  increasing,  and  the  cost  of  working  continues  to 
diminish.  When  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  in- 
spiriting effect  of  spring-time,  we  anticipate  a  material 
appreciation  of  mining  securities.  As  we  have  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  the  Crown,  Heriot,  and  Robinson 
Mines  afford  the  most  promising  investments ;  but 
Bonanzas  at  70^.  are  not  to  be  despised,  and  will  pro- 
bably pay  a  substantial  dividend  in  a  few  months'  time. 

It  is  good  news  that  the  differences  which  for  the 
past  twelvemonth  have  troubled   the  South  African 
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mining  industry,  and  which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
become  serious,  are  now  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement. 
The  breach  between  the  "  Chamber  of  Mines"  and  the 
"Association  of  Mines"  is  practically  at  an  end,  and 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  to  establish  in  their 
stead  "an  entirely  new  body  which  shall  be  called,  in 
Dutch,  the  United  Association  of  Mines,  with  a 
Government  official  as  President,"  strikes  us  as  par- 
ticularly opportune.  It  is  high  time  that  minor  points 
of  disagreement  should  be  sunk  and  forgotten  in  the 
common  desire  to  show  a  united  front  to  President 
Kruger.  Nor  will  the  effect  of  such  a  combination, 
bearing  direct  official  warrant,  be  lost  upon  that  astute 
statesman. 

Sir  James  Sivewright's  speech  at  Worcester  on  the 
present  position  of  affairs  in  Cape  Colony  has  de- 
servedly attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  attention. 
He  attaches  great  importance  to  the  new  railway 
agreement  with  the  Chartered  Company,  under  which 
the  lines  in  the  north  are  to  be  worked  by  the  Cape 
Government,  since  this  means  that  Cape  products  will 
be  conveyed  duty  free  as  far  as  Bulawayo,  and  the 
prospect  of  opening  up  the  country  is  brought  measur- 
ably nearer.  We  welcome  this  favourable  forecast,  for 
Sir  James  Sivewright  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  South 
Africa,  and  is  not  lacking  in  the  common  sense  gener- 
ally attributed  to  Scotsmen.  The  same  can  scarcely  be 
said  of  Mr.  Garrett,  who  has  also  been  delivering  him- 
self on  South  African  affairs  ;  and  when  he  hints  that 
those  who  took  no  part  in  the  reception  given  to  Mr. 
Rhodes  at  Cape  Town  will  be  made  to  suffer  later  on 
for  their  abstention,  the  Chartered  Company  may  well 
pray  to  be  saved  from  its  friends.  Mr.  Garrett  has,  to 
be  sure,  the  qualifications  of  having  graduated  in  the 
journalistic  school  of  Mr.  Stead  and  of  being  on  the 
staff  of  a  Cape  paper  ;  but  even  these  fail  to  convince 
us  that  his  opinions  on  South  African  politics  are  of  any 
consequence. 

The  somewhat  farcical  proceedings  known  as  "  tariff 
hearings "  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
Congress  have  now  concluded,  and  from  the  details 
which  have  come  to  hand  by  mail  one  is  enabled  to  see 
what  some  American  manufacturers  mean  when  they 
speak  of  Protection.  The  raw  wool  growers  and 
dealers  and  the  glove  manufacturers  gave  the  Com- 
mittee to  understand  that  they  were  modest  men. 
They  would  be  satisfied  with  the  total  prohibition  of 
all  competing  imports,  if  they  could  get  no  more  ; 
but  they  would  not  consider  themselves  fairly  treated 
unless  they  received  a  liberal  bounty  in  addition.  Even 
Mr.  Dingley  must  have  smiled  at  such  an  outrageous 
proposal.  The  representatives  of  other  domestic 
industries  which  are  supposed  to  be  vainly  struggling 
against  the  cheap  labour  and  the  shoddy  of  Europe 
were  scarcely  less  backward  in  the  expression  of  their 
desires.  Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  thing  about  the 
whole  series  of  "hearings"  was  the  moderation  of  the 
woollen  manufacturers.  Another  notable  fact  was  the 
insistence  of  all  sections  of  traders  upon  specific  instead 
of  ad  valorem  duties.  The  framers  of  the  new  tariff  will 
probably  not  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  demands  of 
either  manufacturers  or  importers,  for  the  rough  scheme 
of  the  duties  had  no  doubt  been  agreed  upon  before- 
hand. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

"  I'ETRIFITE." 

A  representative  of  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  number  of  speci- 
mens of  products  resulting  from  the  use  of  Petrifite,  a 
wonderful  material  for  solidifying  waste  and  other 
material.  Even  earth,  sawdust  and  slate  dust— which, 
it  is  claimed,  other  cements  will  not  bind— marble  dust, 
paper  pulp,  slag  and  all  refuse  can  be  converted  into 
solid  stone  stronger  than  the  original  material  of  which 
it  consisted.  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  Sir  Douglas 
Fox,  Mr.  John  Burt,  the  senior  partner  of  Mowlem  & 
Co.,  Messrs.  Kirkaldy  &•  Son,  the  well-known  testing 
experts,  and  many  other  well-known  people  are  reporting 
upon  it,  and  if  what  they  state  is  correct,  it  seems  to 
be  a  most  wonderful  material.    According  to  Messrs. 


Kirkaldy,  common  earth  becomes  four  times  as  strong 
as  the  best  concrete  and  slate  dust  stronger  than  marble. 
Professor  Bauschinger  states  that  blocks  of  sawdust 
wear  equally  as  well  as  granite.  Mr.  Fearon  says  that 
blocks  of  coal  are  made  from  coal  dust  considerably 
superior  to  the  present  briquettes.  Messrs.  Forrestt  & 
Son,  the  Limehouse  boat-builders,  have  made  a  boat 
of  canvas  which  they  state  is  lighter,  cheaper  and 
stronger  than  a  wooden  boat.  Mr.  Otremba  states 
that  he  has  made  some  statues  twelve  feet  high  out  of 
ordinary  sand  ;  and  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
statues  hewed  in  solid  stone.  Our  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  shares  in  the  projected  Company  to  the  in- 
vestor we  must  reserve  until  we  have  before  us  the 
full  details  of  the  prospectus  ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  about  the  remarkable  experimental  results 
already  achieved. 

ADVICE   TO  INVESTORS. 

F.  J. — Yes ;  fairly  safe,  but  of  course  not  a  first-class 
investment. 

Uncertain. — Mexican  Bonds  are  very  good  of  the  class. 
The  country  has  always  honestly  fulfilled  its  obligations,  and 
the  price  of  the  bonds  is  improving.  See  the  paragraph  in  our 
"  Money  Matters"  columns. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROFESSOR  LANKESTER  AND  AMATEURS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  January,  1897. 

SIR, — I  wrote  to  you  a  letter  which  you  published  a 
fortnight  ago,  pointing  out  that  the  reviewer  of  Mr. 
Cunningham's  book  in  your  columns  had  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  make  an  erroneous  statement  with  regard  to 
opinions  supposed  to  be  held  by  me  as  to  "amateurs." 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Mr.  Cook  ("John 
Bickerdyke  ")  has  mended  matters.  He  has  introduced 
the  name  of  a  gentleman  and  a  society  into  your 
columns  where  I  should  have  abstained  from  giving 
them  an  advertisement  had  I  not  actually  forgotten  their 
names.  It  is  incorrect  on  Mr.  Cook's  part  to  state  that 
your  reviewer  mentioned  any  society  by  name,  or  that 
I  specified  any  person  or  society  in  my  correction  of 
your  reviewer's  misrepresentations. 

A  definite  and  entirely  baseless  assertion  was  made 
by  your  reviewer  with  regard  to  the  reason  assigned  by 
me  for  not  joining  a  certain  society.  He  emphasized 
this  baseless  statement  by  declaring  that  he  had  it 
on  the  best  authority.  I  did  not  seek  or  use  the 
occasion  of  my  letter  in  your  columns  to  say  anything 
unpleasant  of  any  society  by  name,  nor  of  its  pro- 
moters. I  did  not  mention  any  names.  But  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  repudiate  the  preposterous  opinion 
fathered  upon  me  by  your  reviewer,  and  accordingly  to 
state  what  were  my  real  reasons  for  not  acceding  to 
the  request  of  a  gentleman  (apparently  the  authority 
cited  by  your  reviewer)  who  called  on  me  at  Oxford — 
without  any  introduction  or  credentials — in  order  to 
ask  me  to  join  a  certain  society  of  amateur  sea-fisher- 
men. Mr.  Cook  surely  does  not  pretend  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  my  statement  when  I  say  (as  I  said  in 
my  previous  letter)  that  I  was  unwilling  to  join  a  second 
society  which  was  similar  in  its  objects  to  the  Marine 
Biological  Association,  that  I  was  convinced  (rightly  or 
wrongly)  of  the  incompetence  of  the  gentleman  who 
called  upon  me,  and  that  (in  the  absence  of  any  intro- 
duction brought  by  my  visitor  or  of  knowledge  on  my 
part  of  the  affair)  I  was  not  convinced  that  the  motives 
of  the  promoters  of  the  society  in  question  were  not 
those  of  the  "professional "rather  than  of  the  "amateur." 
Those  certainly  were  my  reasons  for  not  acceding  to  my 
visitor's  request,  and  not  any  such  opinion  about 
"  amateurs  doing  more  harm  than  good  "  as  that  which 
your  reviewer  attributed  to  me. 

Should  my  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
who  called  upon  me  be  now  connected  with  any- 
individual  by  name,  he  will  only  have  "John  Bicker- 
dyke  "  to  thank  for  it.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  my 
visitor  or  his  society  since.  I  dare  say  that  Mr.  Cook 
is  right  in  his  identification  ;  but  I  have  no  means  of  . 
tracing  him  further  than  the  indirect  evidence  afforded 
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in  the  review  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  book.  If  he  will 
abstain  in  future  from  publishing  erroneous  statements 
about  me,  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  led,  through  the 
perusal  of  judicious  testimonials  such  as  that  signed  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Cook,  to  think  better  of  him.  As  to  the 
Society  of  Marine  Anglers,  I  know  nothing  but  what 
Mr.  Cook  tells  us.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  have  the  good  wishes  of  every  one.  It  seems  to 
have  vigilant  supporters  in  the  Press — a  fact  which 
tends  to  show  that  its  promoters  are  skilful  fishermen. 
Yours  faithfully,  E.  Ray  Lankester. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  25  January,  1897. 

Sir, — I  had  almost  felt  inclined,  more  especially  after 
the  very  sympathetic  letter  from  "John  Bickerdyke," 
which  you  kindly  inserted  so  promptly,  to  ignore  Pro- 
fessor Lankester's  insinuations  in  a  recent  impression, 
attributing  them  to  the  peculiar  form  of  courtesy  for 
which  that  able  scientist  has  long  been  noted.  As  for 
the  portion  of  his  communication  which  had  reference  to 
my  pecuniary  gains  in  connexion  with  the  British  Sea- 
Anglers'  Society,  the  insinuation  was  so  ludicrous  to 
all  who  know  the  real  facts  of  the  case  that  I  prefer 
to  leave  Mr.  Cook's  remarks  unsupplemented.  With 
regard  to  the  competence  of  the  "person"  (who  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  undergo  the  ordeal,  self-inflicted, 
of  a  long  interview  with  Professor  Lankester)  as  an 
amateur  fisherman,  Mr.  Lankester  has  of  course  every 
right  to  form  an  opinion,  while  I  have  an  equal  right  to 
object  that  his  opinion  is  in  this  case  of  no  value  what- 
ever. I  only  desire  to  add  that  your  reviewer  gave  the 
essence  of  Mr.  Lankester's  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
amateur  interference  quite  correctly,  although  that  was 
not  alleged  as  the  excuse  for  the  proffered  honour  being 
declined.— Yours  faithfully,  F.  G.  Aflalo. 

DECAY  OF  COTTON  SPINNING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Manchester,  16  January,  1897. 

Dear  S;r, — Your  article  on  the  decay  of  the  cotton- 
spinning  trade  in  England  strangely  enough  comes  at  a 
time  when  a  complete  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
regard  to  it  :  not  for  years  has  there  been  such  activity, 
and  lucrative  activity  too,  in  this  trade  as  there  is  at 
present.  Whether  it  will  last  is  another  matter  ;  at  all 
events,  adverse  balances  in  the  limited  companies  are 
now  being  quickly  turned  into  fair  credit  balances,  divi- 
dends are  being  declared  where  recently  quite  unlooked 
for,  and  companies  who  previously  paid  dividends  are 
now  paying  much  higher  ones. 

All  this  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  which  nothing 
shows  better  than  the  increased  value  of  the  shares.  It 
is  surely,  therefore,  not  an  unreasonable  argument  that 
the  increasing  export  of  textile  machinery  does  not  play 
the  most  important  part  in  the  state  of  the  cotton-yarn 
trade  of  this  country. 

Although  I  cannot  speak  as  a  disinterested  party, 
being  connected  with  one  of  the  large  textile  machinery 
works  to  which  you  refer,  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
reply  to  your  article  in  respect  to  this  increasing  export 
of  cotton-spinning  machinery  and  its  consequences. 

I  gather  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  in  some  way  or 
other  this  increasing  export  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to, 
or,  at  all  events,  curtailed.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say 
that  this  idea  is  but  an  echo  of  what  was  urged,  argued, 
and  made  into  law  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  with 
what  was  discovered  to  be  the  false  idea  of  protecting 
the  trade  of  the  country?  for  it  was  prohibited,  under  a 
severe  penalty,  to  export  any  class  of  machinery  from 
England. 

It  was  naturally  soon  discovered  that  machinery 
works  of  all  sorts  were  losing  an  enormous  trade,  which 
would  have  been  otherwise  open  to  them,  and  that  the 
country  was  consequently  losing  a  large  source  of 
revenue.  It  was  also  found  that  foreign  countries  were 
offering  such  inducements  to  the  pick  of  our  mechanics 
that  we  were  gradually  losing  some  of  our  best  men, 
and  that  if  it  continued  we  should  lose  the  best  part  of 
them.  To  give  one  or  two  examples — Cockerill  went 
over  to  Belgium  at  this  time,  and  founded  what  is  now 
the  immense  firm  at  Seraing  (an  undoubted  great  loss 


to  this  country)  ;  and  many  other  names  could  be  men- 
tioned, such  as  Windsor  of  Rouen,  Boyer  and  Walker 
of  Lille,  &c.  There  was,  in  consequence  of  all  this,  an 
Order  in  Council  issued  in  1844  putting  an  end  to  this 
prohibition  and  permitting  the  free  export  of  all  class 
of  machinery  from  this  country. 

What  a  benefit  this  was  and  has  continued  to  be  to 
England  the  many  laige  and  world-renowned  works  in 
the  country  testify. 

What  was  found  in  1844  to  be  a  mistake  would  to- 
day be  a  far  greater  and  more  serious  mistake.  The 
whole  of  the  cotton-spinning  machinery  works  in  this 
country  have  been  literally  kept  going  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years  (and  successfully  going)  by  exporting 
to  the  Continent  and  Colonies.  Home  demand  for  such 
machinery  has  been  so  small  and  intermittent  during 
that  period,  that  without  the  export  trade  not  one  of 
the  existing  large  works  could  have  been  kept  going. 
How  serious  this  would  have  been  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate.  There  must  be  to-day  at  least  30,000 
men  employed  in  the  various  cotton-spinning  machinery 
works  in  England,  and  when  it  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion how  large  must  be  the  consumption  of  iron,  coal, 
metals  and  materials  of  various  sorts  and  descriptions, 
it  can  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  must  be  at 
least  100,000  men  in  this  country  actually  dependent 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  export  trade  of  cotton- 
spinning  machinery.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  attempt  to  stop  or  hinder  this  trade  in  any 
manner.  No  one  trade  has  ever  flourished  without 
some  other  trade  suffering  as  a  consequence,  and  so 
long  as  the  flourishing  trade  is  conducted  in  a  legiti- 
mate way,  it  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  interfere 
with  it.  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  no  attempt 
will  ever  be  seriously  made  again  to  put  any  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  machinery  being  freely  exported,  and  I 
feel  sure,  Sir,  that  you  will  feel  and  admit  that  to  con- 
template doing  so  would  be  a  most  serious  matter. 

As  an  example  of  how  even  strict  laws  can  be  over- 
come, I  once  had  a  conversation  with  an  elderly  Belgian 
gentleman,  who  told  me  he  was  in  want  of  a  certain 
small  machine  about  fifty-five  years  ago,  before  the 
issue  of  the  Order  in  Council,  and  that  knowing  he 
could  only  get  it  in  England,  he  determined  to  go  and 
get  it,  fully  knowing  the  risk  he  ran  and  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  a  discovery.  He  succeeded  in  bringing 
away  the  machine  in  200  parcels,  although  the  total 
weight  was  only  a  little  over  one  ton,  and  he  of  course 
had  to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  the  machine.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  was  not  an  isolated  case.  Permit  me 
to  apologize  for  trespassing  on  your  space,  and  believe 
me,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  John  Sington. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Nice,  Jatiuary,  1897. 

Sir, — The  clerical  and  "respectable"  press  seems 
much  aggrieved  at  the  substantial  fortune  left  by  the 
late  poet.  But  yet  it  is  only  the  other  day  that  the 
main  argument  against  Socialism  was  that  no  Socialist 
ever  was,  or  ever  could  be,  a  successful  business  man. 
If  William  Morris  had  ruined  himself  in  the  making  of 
Art  fabrics,  how  the  Philistines  would  have  moralized, 
and  we  should  have  heard  such  expressions  as 
"dreamer,"  "decadent,"  and  a  great  deal  more. — 
Yours,  &c.  George  Ives. 

ARMS  AND  THE  SNOB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Being  very  much  interested  in  your  articles  ore 
this  subject,  I  venture  to  make  a  few  suggestions  which 
seem  to  me  important.  Your  correspondent  "  X  " 
states  his  point  to  be  that  "  the  use  of  arms  should  be 
dropped  unless  the  legal  right  exists "  ;  and  so  far  I 
entirely  agree  with  him.  But  when  he  defines  (if  I  under- 
stand him)  "  legal  right  "  as  depending  on  the  recording 
of  pedigrees  at  the  College  of  Arms  I  differ.  Those  who 
are  entitled  to  bear  arms  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  (a)  those  to  whom  arms  have  been  'granted  ; 
(b)  those  who  are  legitimately  descended  through  males 
from  gentlemen  to  whom  arms  have  been  (1)  granted 
or  (2)  allowed.    Now  the  right  of  those  comprised  in 
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class  b  to  bear  arms  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  proof  of  such  right — that  is,  their 
pedigree — being  recorded  at  the  College  of  Arms,  nor 
can  I  admit  that  the  Kings  of  Arms  are  the  only  per- 
sons who  can  decide  whether  such  right  is  properly 
made  out,  though  they  are  undoubtedly  the  only  per- 
sons who  can  officially  state  that  such  right  exists. 

The  recording  of  pedigrees,  if  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  for  any  considerable  time,  is  an  expensive  matter, 
and,  especially  with  regard  to  the  descent  requisite  for 
the  allowance  of  quarterings,  not  made  as  cheap  as  it 
might  be  by  the  present  practice  at  the  College,  so  that 
it  is  desirable  to  consider  the  value  of  the  modern 
records  of  the  College.  In  my  opinion,  and  without  in 
any  way  wishing  to  disparage  the  excellent  work  that 
is  now  being  done  by  some  at  least  of  the  Heralds, 
such  value  is  extremely  small.  In  support  of  this  I 
will  point  out  two  facts — firstly,  that  any  of  the  so- 
called  records  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  altered  by  a 
Chapter  of  the  College  if  found  incorrect,  which  shows 
the  opinion  of  the  authorities  as  to  the  value  of  their 
records;  and,  secondly,  that  the  evidence  necessary  to 
record  a  pedigree  under  the  present  practice  in  certain 
cases  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  by  no  means 
difficult  for  any  one  who  knows  his  way  about,  and  is 
lucky  enough  to  hit  on  a  suitable  record  of  a  family  of 
the  same  name,  to  get  officially  a  pedigree  and  arms  to 
which  he  has  not  the  slightest  right.  The  above  con- 
siderations do  not,  to  my  mind,  make  it  inadvisable  to 
record  pedigrees  (I  have  recently  recorded  my  own  up 
to  date),  but  suggest  the  following  way  out  of  the 
present  state  of  things  : — 

The  College  of  Arms  should  publish  an  authoritative 
list  of  those  who  are  officially  entitled  to  bear  arms, 
having  recorded  their  pedigrees  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  from  time  to  time  further  lists  of  those  who  so 
record  their  pedigrees,  or  to  whom  such  certificates,  as 
suggested  below,  have  been  granted. 

The  College  of  Arms  should  grant  at  a  reasonable 
fee  personal  certificates  of  the  right  to  bear  arms  on 
production  of  proof  of  descent  sufficient  to  enable  the 
pedigree  to  be  recorded,  but  without  making  the  pre- 
sent high  charges  for  recording  the  pedigree,  and  with- 
out recording  the  pedigree.  Such  certificates  should 
not  be  allowed  as  a  proof  of  descent,  should  the  pedigree 
be  recorded  hereafter. 

I  would  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  these  acts 
should  be  done  by  the  College  of  Arms,  and  not  by 
individual  Heralds.  I  enclose  my  card,  and  remain 
yours  faithfully,  Armiger. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  remarks  of  "Armiger,"  he 
completely  misunderstands  me.  The  omission  to  record 
a  pedigree  does  not  invalidate  an  existing  right  to  arms  ; 
and  I  do  not  think  "  Armiger  "  can  point  to  any  case  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  my  articles  where  the  matter 
hangs  upon  any  such  supposition,  though  I  have  neces- 
sarily in  some  cases  had  to  speak  somewhat  guardedly. 
But  what  I  do  object  to  is  the  fact  that  descent  is  as- 
serted from  old  families  when  it  does  not  exist.  When 
the  right  is  challenged,  claimants  fall  back  upon  some 
such  arguments  as  "Armiger"  puts  forward,  and  seek 
to  confuse  the  issue.  Had  "Armiger"  had  my  expe- 
rience of  the  College  of  Arms,  he  would  know  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  "  faked"  pedigree  to  get  upon  record. 
And  the  "proof"  of  the  pedigree  depends  upon  the 
Chapter  of  the  College,  and  not  upon  any  individual 
officer.  I  defy  him  to  give  me  a  modern  instance,  and 
I  will  define  the  word  "  modern  "  as  widely  as  he 
wishes. 

As  to  the  official  alteration  of  the  records  by  the 
Chapter,  if  "  Armiger"  knew  how  rare  were  the  altera- 
tions made,  and  how  trivial  the  alterations  are  when 
they  are  made,  he  would  know  that  the  opportunity  of 
change  exists  almost  solely  as  theoretical  machinery  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  perpetuation  of 
error,  rather  than  a  regular  practice  frequently  adopted, 
as  "  Armiger's"  letter  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

In  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hudson  in  your  issue  of 
26  December  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  aware  such  cases 
may  exist  in  Scotland  (where  the  common  law  has 
declared  them  illegal),  in  Ireland  (where  the  opportunity 
of  "  confirmation"  exists  to  provide  for  them),  and  in 


the  Channel  Islands.  I  know  of  no  such  case  in  Eng- 
land. Time  after  time  has  the  statement  been  made  to 
me,  but  I  can  learn  of  no  case  capable  of  proof.  I 
challenge  Mr.  Hudson  to  produce  such  a  case  where 
a  family  has  escaped  unnoticed  through  the  Visitations 
and  which  then  bore  arms  (in  support  of  which  the 
proof  then  necessary  was  existing),  and  the  whole  of  the 
pedigree  of  which  family  is  capable  of  legal  substantia- 
tion. To  the  foregoing  I  make  the  reservation  of  those 
families  who,  having  duly  recorded  at  the  Heralds' 
College  independently  of  the  Visitations,  appear  in 
seme  cases  to  have  been  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
attending  or  receiving  a  summons.  —  1  am,  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  X. 

JOURNALISTIC  PATRIOTISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  York  City,  4  January,  1897. 

Dear  Sir, — In  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Saturday 
Review"  you  speak  of  a  certain  London  journal  chuck- 
ling because  Canada  may  enter  into  fiscal  arrangements 
with  the  United  States  which  would  involve  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Motherland. 

Upon  reading  that  paragraph  I  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing whether  the  paper  referred  to  is  the  precious  sheet 
which  instructs  its  New  York  correspondent  to  carefully 
refrain  from  sending  any  matter  likely  to  give  offence 
to'  the  Jews,  Americans,  and  Irish  Catholics,  of  whom, 
according  to  the  editor's  statement,  the  larger  portion 
of  its  readers  are  composed.  An  English  journal  which 
requires  news  suppressed  and  distorted  in  order  that 
the  feelings  of  a  pack  of  foreigners  may  not  be  lacerated 
is  scarcely  likely  to  be  intensely  patriotic  or  British. 

It  is  a  pity  you  have  not  more  newspapers  in  London 
which  seek  readers  only  among  Englishmen.  Practically 
all  the  score  or  more  correspondents  of  English  journals 
and  news  agencies  in  this  city  are  Jews,  Americans 
and  Irish,  simply  because  the  conditions  imposed  are 
such  as  to  preclude  self-respecting  patriotic  Englishmen 
from  acting  in  that  capacity.  Judging  by  the  instruc- 
tions the  London  journals  furnish  their  American  corre- 
spondents, they  must  be  more  afraid  of  offending  various 
foreign  elements  than  are  the  New  York  newspapers. 
If  patriotism  and  race  pride  are  not  entirely  dead  among 
the  English,  London  offers  an  excellent  field  for  a  news- 
paper which,  owned  and  edited  by  Englishmen,  would 
cater  exclusively  for  Englishmen. — Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  Banister. 

THE  LONDON  B.A.  EXAMINATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  you  did  excellent  service  in 
directing  public  attention  to  the  scandalous  way  in  which 
the  School  of  English  Literature  at  Oxford  was  consti- 
tuted, and  in  pointing  out  how  disastrously  its  regulations 
must  affect  the  study  of  English  generally.    A  similar 
scandal  is,  it  seems,  to  be  repeated  in  London.    It  is. 
currently  reported  that  Professor  Kerr,  of  University 
College,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Mr.  Israel  Gollancz 
and  a  Mr.  Frank  Heath,   is  remoulding  the  English 
History  and    English   Literature    curriculum   of  the 
University  of  London.    May    I  suggest   that  some 
inquiry  should  be   made   into   the   qualifications  of 
these   gentlemen   for   this   responsible   work  ?  All 
that  seems  at  present  to  be  known  of  them  is  that 
the   first  is  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Uni- 
versity College,  and  that  the  other  is  an  Examiner 
on  that  subject  for  the  London  University,  which  pre- 
sumably means  that  the  one  is  engaged  in  "  cramming  " 
the  candidates  whom  it  is  the  function  of  the  other  to 
examine.    When  we  consider  that  the  regulations  for 
that  examination  affect  not  London  only,  but  the  whole 
of  England,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  those  who 
draw  up  the  curriculum  for  it  should  have  some  other 
qualifications    for  the    business  than   the    fact  that 
one  is  known  only  as  a  Professor  at   the  principal 
"cramming"  place  for  the  London  degree,  and  the  other 
as  an  Examiner  for  that  degree,  while  the  third  appears 
to  be  an  assistant-secretary  in  the  establishment?  This 
is  the  way  we  do  things  in  England. — Your  obedient 
servant,  A  London  M.A. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  KAFIRS  OF  THE  HINDU-KUSH. 

"  The  Kafirs  of  the  Hindu-Kush."  By  Sir  George  Scott 
Robertson,  K.C.S.I.,  British  Agent,  Gilgit.  Illus- 
trated by  A.  D.  M'Cormick.  London  :  Lawrence 
&  Bullen.  1896. 

ABOUT  a  year  ago,  in  this  Review,  I  strongly 
denounced  the  policy  which  permitted  the  Amir 
of  Afghanistan  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  in- 
teresting race  which  inhabits  the  wild  mountain  region 
of  Kafiristan  in  return  for  his  acquiescence  in  the  exten- 
sion of  British  supremacy  over  tribes  of  Afghan  origin 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  always  been  anxious 
to  include  among  the  subjects  and  dependents  of  Kabul. 
The  subjugation  of  Kafiristan  is  now  complete,  and 
that  chapter  of  history  may  be  said  to  be  closed.  There 
is  no  advantage  in  reopening  the  question  of  policy; 
for,  whether  good  or  evil,  it  has  been  adopted  and 
carried  out,  and  sensible  Englishmen  are  accustomed 
to  acquiesce  in  accomplished  facts.  But  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Oriental  methods  of  repression  and 
warfare,  and  who  have  studied  the  least  sensational  and 
the  most  coldly  official  record  of  the  recent  Armenian 
troubles,  will  smile  somewhat  sadly  at  the  naivete  with 
which  Sir  George  Robertson  lately  described  to  a  news- 
paper reporter  the  position  of  affairs  in  Kafiristan 
when  he  left  Chitral  last  September.  Affairs  were  then 
quiet  and  satisfactory.  The  Amir  had  shown  very 
politic  leniency  in  dealing  with  the  Kafirs.  In  the 
Bashgul  valley,  with  its  many  tribes,  less .  than 
forty  had  been  killed  during  the  fighting  with  the 
Afghan  troops.  The  villages  of  the  Kam  people, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  1890-91,  had,  indeed,  been 
burnt,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  opposition  and 
obstinacy  they  had  displayed.  Many  boys  had 
been  sent  to  the  Amir's  capital  for  instruction  in  the 
Muhamadan  faith.  A  large  number  of  mullahs  had 
been  sent  into  the  country  to  teach  the  people,  and 
Kafiristan  was  now  nominally  Muhamadan.  Thus  the 
official  account  of  the  situation.  It  recalls  the  historical 
message  that  order  reigned  at  Warsaw,  and  the 
equally  historical  passage  of  Tacitus  :  "  Solitudinem 
faciunt,  pacem  appellant."  "  Kafiristan  is  now  nominally 
Muhamadan."  We  have  no  occasion  to  look  back  into 
history  to  understand  the  methods  of  the  proselytism 
of  Islam  when  we  have  the  living  lessons  of  Armenia 
and  the  Soudan  to  inform  us.  And  these  poor  Kafirs 
have  held  their  own,  in  savage  isolation,  from  time 
immemorial  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  have 
beaten  back  the  Muhamadan  invaders  who  have  tried 
to  subdue  them,  and  compel  them  to  accept  the  hated 
creed  of  the  Prophet.  Wild,  untutored,  uncivilized,  it 
is  true  ;  but  all  men  who  love  freedom  are  entitled  to 
respect,  and  many  Englishmen  will  for  ever  feel  shame 
that  the  rude  bows  and  arrows  of  the  Kafirs  should 
have  been  matched  against  rifles  made  in  British  work- 
shops. 

Although  I  am  not  in  accord  with  the  policy  which 
Sir  George  Robertson  represents,  and  which  I  consider 
has  caused  England  great  and  unnecessary  loss  in 
money  and  reputation,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  book  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance, 
both  as  a  record  of  exploration  carried  out  with 
the  utmost  energy,  tact  and  gallantry  ;  and,  secondly, 
as  the  only  detailed  and  truthful  account  of  a 
strange  people  whose  manners  and  customs,  unchanged 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  will  now  rapidly 
disintegrate  under  Afghan  pressure  and  Muhamadan 
teaching.  The  volume,  which  in  more  senses  than  one 
is  a  weighty  one  of  650  pages,  is  a  treasure-house  of 
valuable  facts — ethnological,  anthropological  and  his- 
torical— and  Sir  George  Robertson  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has  accomplished 
a  work  which  is  monumental,  both  from  its  industry  and 
as  forming  the  epitaph  of  the  Kafir  race.  No  one  before 
him  has  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  Kafirs  in  their 
own  home,  while,  being  a  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, which  is  held  in  high  honour  among  all  simple 
people,  he  was  not  only  received  with  unusual  confi- 
dence, but  was,  by  education  and  training,  fully  compe- 
tent to  profit  by  the  unique  opportunity  of  scientific 


inquiry  which  his  own  courage  and  resource  had  created. 
No  one  can  read  Sir  George  Robertson's  book  without 
understanding  that  by  temper  and  ability  he  is  an 
explorer  of  whom  England  may  be  proud,  one  of  an 
adventurous  class  who  have  widened  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge  and  done  much  to  increase  the  legi- 
timate influence  of  their  country  in  the  more  inaccessible 
regions  of  the  world.  Apart  from  all  questions  of  frontier 
policy,  this  praise  is  justly  due  to  him. 

It  would  appear  that,  with  the  exception  of  General 
Lockhart  and  his  mission,  who,  in  1885,  penetrated  for 
a  few  days  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Bashgul  valley, 
Sir  G.  Robertson  is  the  only  European  who  has  visited 
the  Kafir  country.  This  claim  has  indeed  been  advanced 
by  the  late  Mr.  McNair,  to  whom  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society  awarded  the  Murchison  medal  of  the 
year  for  the  achievement.  But  his  claim  has  been 
definitely  challenged  by  Sir  G.  Robertson,  who  is 
supported  by  Colonel  Woodthorpe,  one  of  General 
Lockhart's  mission,  and  himself  an  explorer  of  the  first 
rank.  Colonel  Woodthorpe  states  that  he  is  confident,  as 
is  Sir  W.  Lockhart  himself,  that  McNair  never  reached 
the  Lutdeh  villages,  as  he  stated  before  the  Geographical 
Society.  This  conflict  of  claims  may  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  experts,  and  does  not  require  further  dis- 
cussion in  this  place.  Certain  it  is  that  McNair  was  a 
most  trustworthy  and  courageous  explorer,  and  that  if 
he  imagined  that  he  had  come  in  contact  with  the  true 
Kafirs  in  their  home,  it  is  only  that  he  mistook  the 
idolatrous  Kalash,  a  slave  tribe  of  Chitral,  for  true 
Kafirs.  As  a  literary  curiosity  I  might  mention  the 
assertion  by  a  reviewer  of  Sir  George's  book  that 
Rudyard  Kipling  was  the  only  other  traveller  to 
penetrate  the  fastnesses  of  Kafiristan.  Considering 
that  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  never,  within  the  know- 
ledge of  his  friends,  crossed  the  North- West  Frontier  at 
any  point,  this  statement,  which  is  solely  due  to  the 
imaginative  power  of  his  incomparable  story,  "The 
Man  who  would  be  King,"  is  a  triumph  of  artistic 
deception.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  may  well  be  proud 
of  it.  It  is  only  paralleled  by  the  story  of  Zeuxis,  whose 
representation  of  grapes  was  so  true  to  nature  that  the 
birds  tried  to  eat  them  from  the  canvas. 

The  origin  of  the  Kafirs  must  for  ever  remain  doubt- 
ful, although  there  is  much  in  their  customs,  as  described 
by  Sir  G.  Robertson,  which  seems  to  strengthen  the 
tradition  that  the  founders  of  the  colony  had  an  ad- 
mixture of  Greek  blood,  and  formed  one  of  the  scattered 
communities  which  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great  left  behind  in  India  and  Central  Asia.  This  is 
especially  to  be  seen  in  their  religious  observances, 
invocation,  sacrifices,  and  divination  ;  their  theoretical 
equality  ;  their  parliament  and  elected  magistracy  ;  the 
importance  attaching  to  feasts,  the  contempt  with 
which  all  foreigners  are  regarded,  and  the  position  of 
women.  In  more  than  one  quarter  I  have  been 
blamed  for  having  represented  the  Kafirs  in  too  favour- 
able a  light,  and  for  having  endeavoured  to  win  public 
sympathy  for  a  race  of  unclean  robbers  and  murderers. 
Such  criticisms  are  the  result  of  a  defective  imagination. 
A  savage,  isolated  race  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
ethical  standards  of  Fleet  Street.  But  if  Sir  G. 
Robertson's  book  be  read  with  understanding,  it  will  be 
clear  that,  compared  with  other  races  in  equally  un- 
favourable circumstances,  the  Kafirs  are  an  exceedingly 
fine,  manly  race,  with  many  high  qualities  which 
civilization  might  or  might  not  improve.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  savagery  of  civilization  is  more  brutal 
than  that  of  barbarism.  Let  those  who  are  so  eager  to 
defame  the  Kafirs  read  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  photo- 
graphic representations  of  some  phases  of  London  life 
which  have  been  artistically  paraphrased  by  Mr. 
Morison  in  "  A  Child  of  the  Jago,"  and  then  say  truly 
whether,  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  Kafiristan  there  is 
such  an  inferno  of  degradation,  brutality,  impurity,  and 
crime  as  is  to  be  found  in  this  treasure-house  and  sink 
of  humanity  which  is  called  London. 

The  physique  of  the  Kafirs  is  magnificent  of  its  kind. 
They  are  lightly  built  men,  always  in  excellent  train- 
ing ;  their  features  are  Aryan,  and  Sir  George  declares 
their  mental  capacities  to  be  considerable,  and  that 
some  of  them  have  the  heads  of  philosophers  and 
statesmen.  They  are  hardy,  enduring,  and  abstinent, 
and  bear  privation,  hunger,  and  cold  without  complaint. 
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Although  they  make  and  drink  wine,  Sir  George  never 
saw  a  Kafir  drunk.    They  possess  love  of  freedom  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  ;  they  are  polite,  and  not  with- 
out a  grave  personal  dignity.  They  are  kind  to  children 
and  animals,  splendidly  loyal  to  each  other,  and  accus- 
tomed to  acts  of  self-sacrifice.  They  are  swift  to  quarrel, 
and  swift  to  make  peace.    They  are  absolutely  tolerant 
in  religion,  and  socially  are  genial  and  pleasant  people. 
These  surely  are  virtues  sufficient  to  start  any  respect- 
able community,  and  they  are  their  own.    Their  faults 
are  those  of  circumstance  and  surrounding.  Robbery 
and    murder   of    the   Muhamadan   enemy  wherever 
found,  cupidity,  blackmailing  and  personal  uncleanli- 
ness,  exhaust  the  list.    After  all,  with  the  natural  man, 
personal  cleanliness  is  a  mere  matter  of  latitude,  from 
the  Esquimaux,  who  never  wash,  to  the  South  Sea 
Islander  who  spends  half  his  time  in  the  water.  The 
killing  of  women  and  children  is  doubtless  repugnant 
to  well-ordered  minds  ;  but  it  is  the  usual  practice  with 
uncivilized  races,  and  was  followed,  under  Divine  sanc- 
tion, by  the  Jews  in  their  dealings  with  the  cities  of  the 
plain.    The  Kafir,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  regard 
every  Afghan  as  a  tiger,  has  no  qualms  of  conscience  in 
destroying  the  cubs  with  their  mother.    As  to  robbery, 
it  is  the  pastime  of  savages.    I  am  well  acquainted 
with  Afghan  and  Biluch  tribes  in  which  every  adult 
man  was  a  robber,  and  very  estimable  fellows  many  of 
them  were.  Wild  people,  in  wild  times,  who  habitually 
carry  their  life  in  their  hand,  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  standard  of  copy-book  platitudes. 

I  cannot  exhaustively  review  Sir  George  Robertson's 
book.  This  would  require  considerable  space  and  time. 
I  am  only  endeavouring  to  give  an  idea  of  its  scope, 
object  and  value,  so  that  it  may  receive  the  attention 
which  it  undoubtedly  deserves  as  a  unique  work  on  a  race 
of  great  anthropological  interest,  which  had  never  before 
been  visited  and  described  by  a  competent  observer. 
The  fascination  which  Kafiristan  and  the  Kdfirs  have 
always  possessed  for  historical  and  ethnological  students 
will  be  stimulated  and  increased  by  this  remarkable 
book,  which  shows  the  Kafirs  to  stand  far  higher  in  the 
scale  of  humanity  than  their  best  sympathizers  had 
imagined,  and  deepens  the  conviction  that  their  sur- 
render by  Lord  Elgin  to  the  fierce  intolerance  of  their' 
Muhamadan  enemies  was  a  political  blunder  and  a 
crime.  Lepel  Griffin. 

SHAKSPEARE  AND  HOLINSHED. 

"  Shakespere's  Holinshed.  The  Chronicle  and  the 
Historical  Plays  Compared."  By  W.  G.  Boswell- 
Stone.    London  :  Lawrence  &  Bullen.  1896. 

"\17HAT  Malory's  Romance  was  to  the  Epics  of 
*  *  Tennyson,  Holinshed's  "  Chronicles  "  and  North's 
"  Plutarch  "  were  to  the  greatest  of  all  poets.  There 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Shakspeare  was  not 
a  great  student  of  books,  and  troubled  himself  very 
little  about  the  writings  of  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, except  in  the  way  of  business ;  but  the 
two  books  to  which  we  have  referred  he  knew  as  a  man 
knows  his  fingers — with  these  two  books  he  had 
simply  saturated  himself.  His  obligations  to  North's 
"  Plutarch  "  have  often  been  pointed  out,  and  are  from 
their  very  nature  sufficiently  obvious  ;  but  the  extent  of 
his  obligations  to  Holinshed  is  not  so  easily  estimated, 
partly  because  they  are  spread  over  a  much  wider  area, 
and  partly  because  they  are  often  so  minute  and  parti- 
cular that  only  careful  scrutiny  can  detect  them.  All 
serious  students  of  Shakspeare  will,  therefore,  be  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Boswell-Stone  for  this  most  useful  work, 
which  not  only  gives  us  the  general  narratives  in 
Holinshed  on  which  the  poet  founded  his  plots,  but 
traces  carefully  the  parallels  to  be  found  in  words,  in 
phrases  and  in  allusions.  It  is  always  interesting  to 
contrast  a  finished  work  of  art  with  the  rough  material 
out  of  which  it  has  been  constructed,  and  to  a  young 
poet  or  a  young  critic  there  could  perhaps  be  no  better 
education. 

Shakspeare  never  invented  his  plots  :  like  the  great 
Greek  dramatists,  and  unlike  modern  playwrights,  he 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  better  a  story  was  known 
the  better  adapted  it  was  for  dramatic  treatment.  Many 
of  his  plots  had  in  outline  at  least  become  trite  on  the 
stage  before  he  took  them  in  hand.    It  was  so  with 


"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
with  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew";  it  was  so  with 
"  Hamlet,"  it  was  probably  so  with  "  King  Lear,"  it 
was  so  with  at  least  six  out  of  his  ten  English  His- 
tories.   But  his  method  seems  to  have  been  not  to  re- 
construct or  to  modify  pre-existing  dramatic  work — we 
are  among  those  who  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
Shakspeare  himself  was  the  author  of  the  two  dramas 
on  which  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI. 
were  founded — but  to  have  gone  to  the  sources  from 
which  that  work  was  itself  derived  ;  in  other  words, 
that  he  dealt  with  his  material  precisely  as  the  Greek 
dramatists  dealt  with  theirs.    His  chief  quarry  was 
Holinshed's  "  Chronicles,"  not  the  first  edition  of  1577, 
but  the  second  edition  prepared  by  Hooker  (or  Vowell), 
Fleming,    Thynne    and  others,    which   brought  the 
English  annals  down  to  the  year  of  its  publication, 
1587.    From  this  work  was  derived  the  material  out  of 
which  were  constructed  "King  John,"  "Richard  II.," 
the  two  parts  of  "  Henry  IV.,"  "  Henrv  V.,"  the  three 
parts  of  "  Henry  VI.,"  "  Richard  III.,"  "  Henry  VIII.," 
"Macbeth,"  the  main  lines  of  the  plot   of  "King 
Lear,"  and    the  historical  portion    of   "  Cymbeline." 
It   is    in    "  Macbeth  "    that    Shakspeare    has  fol- 
lowed Holinshed  most  closely,  so  closely  indeed  that 
a  comparison  between  the  play  and  the  "  Chronicle  " 
will  show  that,  so  far  as  the  plot  is  concerned,  Shak- 
speare has  invented  nothing.    The  circumstances  under 
which  Macbeth  and  Banquo  meet  the  Witches,  the 
Witches  themselves,  their  prophecies,  Macbeth's  cha- 
racter, the  influence  of  his  wife  upon  him,  the  plot 
against  Duncan,  the  details  of  the  murder  adapted  from 
another  narrative  in  the  "Chronicle,"  the  drunken  sleep 
of  Duncan's  chamberlains,  the  tempestuous  night,  the 
portents,  Macbeth's  terrors  of  conscience,  the  murder 
of  Banquo,  the  flight  of  Fleance,  the  murder  of  Mac- 
duff's family,  the  exiles  in  England,  the  prophecies  on 
which  Macbeth  relied,  the  events  preceding  his  death, 
the  circumstances  of  his  death — all  are  here.  Occa- 
sionally Shakspeare  does   little  more   than  translate 
Holinshed's   prose  narrative  into  blank  verse,  as  in 
Malcolm's  and  Macduff's  speeches  in  the  third  scene  of 
the  fourth  act.     The  care  with  which  he  had  read 
Holinshed  is  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  he  expands 
hints  furnished  collaterally  by  him.  Thus  the  magnificent 
passage  in  Macbeth's  first  long  soliloquy  : 

"  This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips  " 
was  evidently  suggested  by  Holinshed's  "caused  him 
ever  to  fear  lest  he  should  be  served  of  the  same 
cup  as  he  had  ministered  to  his  predecessor,"  while 
the  grandly  terrible  passage,  "  Methought  I  heard  a 
voice,"  &c,  was  as  evidently  suggested  by  Holinshed's 
description  of  the  voice  denouncing  vengeance  heard 
by  Macbeth  in  the  dead  of  night  and  "preventing  anie 
sleepe  comming  in  his  eies."  Out  of  one  passage 
he  has  evolved  that  stupendous  scene  in  which  the 
Witches  warn  Macbeth  against  Macduff  and  unfold 
their  mocking  panorama  ;  out  of  another  that  mixture 
of  good  with  evil  in  Macbeth  which  makes  him  so 
truly,  on  the  principle  of  the  Aristotelian  canon,  "  a 
character  fit  for  tragedy." 

With  this  portion  of  Holinshed's  narrative  before  us,  it 
is  indeed  quite  easy  to  understand  how,  as  Shakspeare 
brooded  over  it,  its  magnificent  application  to  the  purposes 
to  which  he  has  put  it  must  have  gradually  grown  plain 
to  him  ;  how  it  must  have  possessed  him,  as  Browning 
tells  us  he  himself  was  possessed,  by  the  tragedy  he 
embodied  in  "The  Ring  and  the  Book."  Holinshed — 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  authorities  included 
in  Holinshed — are  followed  quite  as  closely  in 
"  Richard  III."  ;  and  in  depicting  the  character  of  the 
King  the  poet  has  simply  dramatized  what  he  found 
elaborately  described  in  the  "Chronicle,"  adding-,  how- 
ever, one  detail,  the  "  daemonic  power"  which  is  the 
real  key  to  the  two  extraordinary  scenes  with  the  two 
women  Anne  and  Elizabeth.  All  the  historical  portions 
of  the  two  parts  of  "  Henry  IV."  follow  Holinshed  very 
closely  ;  even  the  celebrated  scene  in  the  fifth  act  of 
the  Second  Part,  where  the  Prince  removes  the  crown 
under  the  impression  that  the  sleeping  King  is  dead, 
merely  fills  in  the  sketch  of  the  historian.  It  is  the 
same  with  "  Henry  V."  Holinshed's  narrative  is  some- 
times simply  translated  into  blank  verse,  as  in  the 
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Archbishop's  long  speech  in  the  second  scene  of  the 
first  act,  in  Henry's  speech  to  the  traitors  at  South- 
ampton, in  Exeter's  enumeration  of  the  captives  in  the 
eighth  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  and  in  Queen  Catharine's 
speech  in  the  fourth  scene  of  the  second  act  of  "  Henry 
VIII."  A  great  part,  indeed,  of  "  Henry  VIII."  simply 
consists  of  centos  from  Holinshed,  though  Foxe's  "Acts 
and  Monuments"  are  here  laid  under  contribution  too. 

But  where  Shakspeare  is  always  original  is  in  the  comic 
scenes  and  the  comic  characters,  for  which  he  rarely 
derives  even  a  hint  from  the  historian.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  contrives  with  great  ingenuity  to  blend  these 
fictions  with  the  historical  narrative.  Thus  in  "  Henry  V.," 
Holinshed  having  recorded  that  "  a  soldier  took  a  pix 
out  of  a  church  for  which  he  was  apprehended  .... 
and  strangled,"  Shakspeare  makes  Ancient  Pistol  this 
soldier;  so,  too,  in  "Henry  IV."  he  connects  Sir  John 
Coleville  of  the  Dale  with  Falstaff  by  representing  him 
as  having-  surrendered  to  the  "fat  knight,"  while  the 
historian  merely  mentions  him  among  the  rebels  who 
were  executed  at  Durham.  There  are  many  indica- 
tions of  the  care  with  which  Shakspeare  had  read  every 
part  of  Holinshed.  The  following  may  possibly,  of 
course,  be  a  coincidence,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  a  reminiscence.  In  the  Second  Part  of  "  Henry  IV." 
(act  iv.  sc.  iv.)  the  King  exhorts  Clarence  to  refrain  from 
chiding  Prince  Henry  for  faults, 

"  Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  with  working." 
Now  under  9  July,  1574,  Holinshed  gives  an  account  of 
a  whale  that  "  shot  himself  a-shore  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  where  for  want  of  water,  beating  himself  on  the 
sands,  he  died."  But  to  return  to  what  is  not  doubtful. 
When  Holinshed  has  a  remarkably  vivid  or  appro- 
priately uncommon  expression,  Shakspeare  not  un- 
commonly reproduces  it.  Thus  he  finds  in  Holinshed — 
it  is  in  Henry's  answer  to  Mountjoy's  defiance — "  I  wish 
not  anie  of  you  so  unadvised  as  to  be  the  occasion  that 
I  dye  your  tawnie  ground  with  your  red  blood  " — and 
he  reproduces  it  : — 

"  If  we  be  hindered 
We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood 
Discolour." 

In  his  history  of  Richard  III.  Holinshed  has  this  happy 
simile  :  ' '  Before  such  great  things  men's  hearts  of  a  secret 
instinct  of  nature  misgive  them,  as  the  sea  without  wind 
swelleth  of  himself  before  a  tempest."  This  was  too 
good  to  be  left  unappropriated,  and  so  it  reappears  as 
"  By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust, 
Pursuing  danger  :  as,  by  proof,  we  see 
The  water  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm." 
Just  as  Tennyson  ransacked  the  old  Romances  for 
euphonious  names,  so  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  ex- 
plored Holinshed  for  the  same  purpose.  He  found,  for 
example,  as  Mr.  Boswell-Stone  remarks,  nearly  all  the 
names  in  ' '  Cymbeline  " scattered  in  different  places  about 
Holinshed's  work  and  reproduced  modified  sometimes 
by  slight  changes.  Thus  Imogen  is  Innogen;  Cloten, 
Cloton ;  Cadwall,  Cadvvallo ;  Morgan,  Margan  ;  while  the 
others  are  reproduced  unaltered.  That  all  this  detracts 
very  little  from  Shakspeare's  essential  originality  is  of 
course  obvious.  Where  his  indebtedness  seemsmostcon- 
siderable,  as  in  "  Macbeth  "and  "  Richard  III.",  what  he 
borrowed  was  little  more  than  a  mere  skeleton,  however 
perfect  in  member,  joint  and  limb  ;  it  was  his  genius 
which  clothed  it  with  flesh  and  breathed  into  it  the 
breath  of  life.  We  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Boswell- 
Stone's  book  to  all  Shakspearian  students,  for  it  will 
gratify  a  curiosity  which  is  in  our  opinion  neither  idle 
nor  unintelligent.  He  would,  we  think,  have  done  well 
had  he  pushed  his  investigations  into  those  parts  of 
the  "  Chronicles  "  on  which  Shakspeare  has  not  pro- 
fessedly and  directly  drawn,  but  that  was  apparently  no 
portion  of  the  task  he  prescribed  for  himself. 

BAITING  THE  SULTAN. 

"  The  Fall  and  Resurrection  of  Turkey."  By  H.  Anthony 
Salmone.    London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1896. 

"  The  Sultan  and  the  Powers."  By  the  Rev.  Malcolm 
MacColl.    London  :  Longmans.  1896. 

A  BDUL  HAMID  in  his  troubles  cannot  complain  of 
any  lack  of  Job's  comforters.    Ambassadors  and 
preachers,  poets  and  M.P. 's,  penny-a-liners  and  book- 


makers, all  have  their  fling  at  him,  and  if,  after  all,  he 
is  not  a  penny  the  worse — or  better — it  is  probably  be- 
cause no  two  of  his  mentors  can  be  got  to  agree  as  to 
what  he  should  do  or  leave  undone.  Mr.  Salmone, 
who  claims  to  represent  the  Young  Turkey  party,  is 
studiously  vague  when  he  comes  to  practical  details, 
and  contents  himself  with  pointing  out  many  things 
which  the  Powers  must  not  do.  Mr.  MacColl's  scheme 
is  at  first  sight  simpler  :  England  has  only  on  all  occa- 
sions to  say  ditto  to  Russia  ;  but  as  the  well-meaning 
Canon  has  not  succeeded  in  discovering  what  it  is  pre- 
cisely that  Russia  means  to  do,  his  book  does  not  advance 
us  much.  The  authors  agree,  however,  that  the  Sultan 
is  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  that  from  outside  or  from 
inside  something  striking  is  bound  to  occur  before 
long. 

Mr.  Salmone"  cares  as  little  for  the  Armenians  as  do 
most  people  who  know  them.  He  predicts  a  rising  that 
will  establish  a  strong  and  honest  Mohammedan 
Government.  Canon  MacColl,  although  he  occasionally, 
for  the  sake  of  appearances,  protests  that  he  is  not 
anti-Mohammedan,  obviously  cares  more  for  the  triumph 
of  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent  than  for  any  amount  of 
good  government  for  the  Turk.  The  danger  of  a  Holy 
War,  in  which  Mohammedans  would  be  arrayed  against 
Christians  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Bosphorus,  he 
regards  as  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  for  the  idea  that 
the  Sultan  is  the  Khalif,  to  whose  standard  all  true 
believers  would  be  bound  to  rally,  is,  he  boldly  asserts, 
"a  myth  of  modern  origin."  Mr.  Salmone,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  knows  a  great  deal  more  than 
Canon  MacColl  about  Mohammedans,  asserts  roundly 
that  "  the  entire  power  of  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  rests 
upon  their  holding  the  high  office  of  Khalif  of  the 
Islamic  world  or  vicegerent  of  the  prophet  Muhamed 
on  earth"  ;  and  again,  "it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that 
the  Sultans  of  Turkey  have  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years  been  acknowledged  by  all  their  Mohammedan 
subjects  and  by  the  majority  of  Muslims  throughout  the 
world  as  Khalifs  and  Commanders  of  the  Faithful." 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  this  basis  of  truth  in 
Canon  MacColl's  sweeping  statement,  that  the  Ottoman 
claim  to  the  Khalifate  is  apparently  a  usurpation,  and 
is  not  justified  by  the  strict  interpretation  of  Moham- 
medan law.  But  this  is  a  point  whose  importance  may 
be  much  exaggerated  ;  for  the  Sultan  is  undoubtedly 
de  facto  Khalif  for  all  his  subjects.  Canon  MacColl, 
again,  will  have  it  that  on  the  least  exercise  of  force 
the  Sultan's  power  would  go  down  like  a  house  of 
cards  and  all  his  Christian  subjects  would  live  happily 
ever  after.  Here,  also,  Mr.  Salmone  flatly  contradicts 
the  Canon  ;  for  he  declares  that  "if  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe  were  to  agree  and  combine  in  a  common  action 
for  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan  by  force,  the  result 
would  be  more  disastrous  than  any  former  event  which 
has  convulsed  Europe.  .  .  .  Mohammedans  through- 
out the  world  would  regard  and  resent  such  an  act  as 
directed  not  against  Abdul  Hamid  personally  but  against 
the  Khalifate  or  headship  of  their  religion.  ...  I  am 
convinced  that  not  a  single  Christian  would  remain 
alive  in  Turkey." 

Mr.  Salmone  is  so  emphatic  in  deprecating  any 
European  action  that  we  are  curious  to  see  the  remedy 
which  he  proposes,  for  he  is  under  no  illusions  as  to 
the  present  system  of  Palace  government,  which  he 
regards  as  corrupt  and  vicious  to  the  last  degree.  It  is 
Young  Turkey  that  is  going  to  do  everything  by  itself. 
Here  is  one  account  of  the  movement  that  has  been 
going  on  "  for  the  last  four  or  five  years."  "  In  every 
capital  of  Europe,  in  every  town  and  village  throughout 
the  Turkish  Empire,  in  the  remotest  regions  of  Arabia, 
are  secret  committees  representative  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  movement  is  organized  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Reform  Party,  which  grows  in  strength  every 
day,  and  is  now  a  force  that  demands  attention.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  highly  paid  spies,  adventurers,  and 
so-called  journalists,  and  a  handful  of  merchant  princes 
(who  have  gained  their  wealth  by  the  corrupt  system 
of  government),  the  people  in  Turkey  have  given  and 
give  secret  support  to  the  Party."  All  this  would  be 
very  cheering  were  it  not  that  we  seem  to  have  heard  it 
all  before  ;  and  the  question  inevitably  suggests  itself, 
If  the  good  people  are  so  unanimous  and  determined  on 
Reform,  and   if  only  a  few   wretched   police  spies, 
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journalists  and  merchant  princes  stand  in  the  way,  why 
do  not  the  Reformers  rise  and  enter  into  their  king- 
dom ?  We  fear  the  Turkish  Reformers  are  very  like 
the  army  of  the  Irish  orator  :  "  Millions  of  determined 
men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  panting-  to  avenge  their 
country's  wrongs  on  the  hated  Saxon,"  but  who  were 
unable  to  take  any  practical  steps  "  because  the  1  polis  ' 
wouldn't  let  them."  Still  we  must  not  be  too  sceptical  ; 
and  if  the  Young  Turks  have  the  pluck  to  act  up  to 
their  professions  and  get  rid  of  Abdul  Hamid,  they  will 
have  much  more  real  sympathy  than  the  Armenians 
have  ever  enjoyed. 

A  TEA   MERCHANT'S  PEDIGREE. 

*'  Devonshire  Wills  :  a  Collection  of  Annotated  Testa- 
mentary Abstracts,  together  with  the  Family 
History  and  Genealogy  of  many  of  the  Most 
Ancient  Gentle  Houses  of  the  West  of  England." 
By  Charles  Worthy.    London  :  Bemrose.  1896. 

MR.  HORNIMAN'S  name  has  been  much  before 
the  public  for  many  years.  ' '  Horniman's  Packet 
Teas  "  met  us  in  our  childhood,  and  have  lingered  in 
our  memory.  It  is  said  that  he  once  had  an  intention  of 
"  running  "  for  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  the  City  of  London  ; 
but  apparently  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  withdraw  his 
candidature  ;  and  we  believe  he  never  got  beyond  the 
usual  preliminary  exhibition  in  miniature  in  the  windows 
of  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company  in  Cheapside.  He 
was  elected  the  Liberal  member  of  Parliament  for 
Penryn  and  Falmouth  in  1895  ;  and  prior  to  this  he  had 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Parliamentary 
honours  in  Shrewsbury,  of  all  places.  But  the  "proud 
Salopians  "  would  have  none  of  him,  and  he  never  even 
got  so  far  as  a  contested  election.  He  was  evidently  not 
a  "man  from  Shropshire,"  for  we  have  recently  met  with 
Mr.  Horniman  elsewhere,  and  this  time  most  appro- 
priately assigned  to  his  native  county. 

The  book  before  us,  "  Devonshire  Wills,"  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  Parts  I.  and  II.  being  devoted  to  "Wills 
and  Administrations  "  in  various  Courts.  Had  the  book 
been  confined  to  these  and  their  accompanying  index, 
which  is  most  excellent,  our  commendation  should  have 
been  dealt  out  with  no  niggardly  hand  ;  for,  though  ap- 
pealing to  only  alimited  classof  readers,  the  work  has  been 
admirably  done,  and  is  of  value.  And  our  advice  to  any 
self-respecting  genealogist  is  to  buy  the  book,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  penknife  to  carefully  remove  Parts  I.  and  II. 
and  the  index,  and  have  so  much  re-bound.  Part  III.  is 
contemptible.  Under  the  heading  of  "  Gentle  Houses 
of  the  West "  is  a  series  of  pedigrees  and  fantastic 
family  histories.  Some  of  the  families  are  of  course 
authentic  and  some  are  of  the  importance  which  war- 
rants the  prominence  given  to  them  in  the  volume. 
But  they  are  not  all  of  this  character.  One  pedigree 
will  doubtless  answer  our  purpose  and  indicate  our 
opinion  of  this  section  of  the  book.  Pages  331  to  335 
are  devoted  to  the  family  of  "  Horniman  of  Brad- 
worthy." 

We  decline  to  endorse  the  author's  statement  that 
"  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  account  of  our  old  West 
country  families  would  be  complete  without  a  somewhat 
extended  notice  of  the  race  of  Horniman,"  for  it  is 
a  striking  and  significant  fact  that,  amongst  all  the 
wills  scheduled  in  the  book,  and  amongst  all  the 
hundreds  of  names  of  the  legatees  mentioned  in  these 
Devonshire  wills,  the  name  of  Horniman  never  once 
occurs.  What  sort  of  a  position  can  the  "family" 
have  occupied  in  the  county  when,  during  the  extended 
centuries  which  the  author  allots  them  to,  they  never 
made  a  will  worthy  of  chronicle  and  never  received  a 
legacy?    They  cannot  all  have  died  intestate. 

We  ourselves  would  protest  against  the  family  being 
included  at  all  in  any  list  of  "  gentle  "  families.  Mr. 
Horniman  is  not  "  gentle  "  even  now,  and  he  never  had 
a  solitary  "  gentle  "  ancestor  in  the  male  line.  For  the 
guileless  simplicity  shown  in  the  detailed  description  of  the 
German  invasion  in  the  first  year  of  the  Emperor 
Marcianus,  a  d.  450,  the  pedigree  is  unrivalled  in  our 
experience  ;  but  it  strikes  us  as  somewhat  far-fetched 
when  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  go  back  to  the  "  Her- 
manduri,"  a  tribe  of  that  period,  to  find  a  beginning 
for  the  "race  of  Horniman."    Particularly  so  when  it 


only  appears  to  be  "probable"  "  that  one  of  these  so- 
called  Saxon  incursions  was  undertaken  by  "  the  tribe 
in  question.  The  author  favours  the  origin  above 
indicated  rather  than  another  tale  which  we  presume 
Mr.  Horniman  himself  supplied— to  wit,  "the  sup- 
position that  the  founder  of  their  family  in  Eng- 
land was  a  follower  of  Peter  of  Provence,  the  uncle 
of  Eleanor,  Queen  of  Henry  III."  It  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  started  the  Horniman  family  glori- 
fication, then,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  With  such  a 
pretty  fable  at  hand  ready  made,  was  it  necessary  to 
go  back  the  other  eight  hundred  years  ?  Doomsday 
Book  and  its  mention  of  the  manor  of  "  Hermon- 
desuorda"  is  next  laid  under  contribution.  We  after- 
wards hear  of  a  Hernan  who  "held  the  bishopric  of 
St.  David's  in  the  eleventh  century,"  who,  the  author 
says,  "was,  I  think,  clearly  the  progenitor  of  the 
Hornimans  of  the  middle  and  later  ages."  And  a  few 
lines  later  the  author  states,  "  Thus  much  for  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  race  of  Horniman,  which  I  may  now 
claim  reasonably  to  have  established." 

We  always  had  some  respect  for  Mr.  Charles  Worthy 
as  an  authority  in  his  particular  line  until  we  read  the 
foregoing  remark.  But  having  read  it,  we  doubt  the 
value  of  not  only  the  rest  of  the  modern  Horniman 
pedigree,  to  which  Mr.  F.  J.  Horniman  is  actually  linked 
on,  and  which  Mr.  Worthy,  as  a  genealogist,  ought  to 
know  needs  some  little  show  of  evidence  before  it  can 
possibly  be  accepted  as  established,  but  also  of  "the 
seventeen  hundred  closely  printed  pages  "  which  the 
author,  in  his  preface,  boasts  of  having  contributed  to 
the  history  of  the  county  of  Devon. 

Even  the  author,  however,  "kicks"  at  the  arms 
which  he  states  are  "  used  by  the  Hornimans."  They 
were  confirmed  to  the  Herman  family,  of  Middleton 
Stoney,  co.  Oxford,  in  1630.  From  this  family  Mr. 
F.  J.  Horniman  is  not  descended,  nor  is  he  related 
to  them  or  in  any  way  connected  with  them. 
Probably  the  use  of  these  arms  by  "  the  Hornimans" 
is  not  much  older  than  the  armorial  banner  which 
recently  figured  in  the  streets  of  London.  No  motto  is 
mentioned.  Mottoes  not  being  hereditary  in  England, 
may  we  suggest  "  Tu  doces,"  in  one  or  other  of  its 
translations,  to  take  the  vacant  place?  We  notice 
these  same  arms  still  appear  in  the  1897  edition  of 
"  Debrett's  House  of  Commons"  ;  but  with  this  book 
we  must  deal  at  some  length  and  later.  But  as  to  the 
pedigree,  we  can  only  say  that  we  had  expected  rather 
better  things  of  Mr.  Charles  Worthy.  We  can  only 
hope  that  this  part  of  the  book  is  a  slight  lapse,  and 
that  he  will  speedily  give  us  something  equal  in  value 
to  the  first  two  parts  and  the  index. 

CLIMBING  IN  THE  DOLOMITES. 

"  Climbing  Reminiscences  of  the  Dolomites."  By 
Leone  Sinigaglia.  With  Introduction  by  Edmund 
J.  Garwood.  Translated  by  Mary  Alice  Vialls. 
London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

THE  district  in  the  Eastern  Alps  which  is  referred  to 
in  this  book,  containing  some  of  the  mountains 
that  are  termed  "The  Dolomites,"  lies  to  the  north  of 
Venice,  about  midway  between  Innsbruck  and  the  Gulf 
of  Trieste.  None  of  the  peaks  of  the  Dolomites  much 
exceeds  the  height  of  11,000  feet,  and  perhaps  only  three 
or  four  of  them  attain  that  elevation.  But,  although 
insignificant  in  altitude  as  compared  with  the  giants  of 
the  Alps,  and  deficient  in  large  snowfields  and  glaciers, 
this  need  not  be  said  to  their  prejudice.  The  most  ele- 
vated mountains  are  not  always  those  which  produce  the 
greatest  effect,  and  the  Dolomites  are  effective  al- 
though they  are  not  very  lofty.  If  they  are  weak  in 
snow  they  are  strong  in  precipices,  "with  sides  as 
steep  as  those  of  a  cathedral."  Their  cliffs  are  gashed 
by  wonderful  chasms  ;  their  walls  are  worn  by  decay 
into  marvellous  towers  and  spires  ;  their  ridges  are 
split  by  cracks  and  fissures  into  audacious  pinnacles, 
sometimes  with  fantastic  colouring — "  streaked  as  with 
the  red  drip  of  a  mighty  sacrifice."  "I  have,"  said 
Mr.  John  Ball,  "experienced  the  difficulty  of  avoiding 
the  use  of  superlatives  in  describing  this  region  ;  but  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  with  the  images  of  many  other 
glorious  scenes  present  to  his  memory,  that  he  seeks  in 
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vain  for  any  valley  offering  more  exquisite  combina- 
tions of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  fantastic." 
This  was  said  in  connexion  with  the  Valley  of  Auronzo. 

Five  and  thirty  years  ago  this  "enchanted  fairy- 
land "  was  little  visited  by  English  tourists.  Few  had 
seen  its  "magnificent  valleys  rich  with  lofty,  aged 
pines,  deep  emerald-green  lakes,  white  villages  with 
stately  campaniles,  and  the  distant  clear  Dolomite  spires 
outlined  on  the  transparent  sky."  The  publication  of 
the  work  by  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Churchill,  in  1864,  may 
be  said  to  have  introduced  the  Dolomites  to  the 
English  public ;  though,  before  it  appeared,  some, 
though  by  no  means  many,  of  the  highest  peaks 
had  already  been  ascended.  Mr.  John  Ball  had 
conquered  the  Pelmo  (10,394  feet),  and  Dr.  Grohmann 
had  trodden  the  summits  of  Antelao  and  Tofano 
di  Mezzo  (10,630).  In  1864  Grohmann  scaled  the 
Marmolata  (which  is  considered  to  be  the  loftiest 
of  all  the  Dolomites),  and  Monte  Cristallo  (10,490) 
in  the  year  after.  Mr.  E.  Whitvvell  climbed  Croda 
Rossa  (10,276)  in  1866,  and  the  Cimon  della  Pala 
in  1870 ;  the  indefatigable  Grohmann  bagged  the 
Dreischusterspitze  (10,364)  in  1869  ;  Messrs.  D.  Fresh- 
field  and  C.  Tucker  the  Cima  di  Vezzana  (about 
11,000)  in  1872  ;  Messrs.  T.  Carson  and  C.  Tucker  the 
Rosengarten  (10,163)  in  1874;  Messrs.  Beachcroft  and 
C.  Tucker  installed  themselves  on  Sas  Maor  in  1875  ; 
and  Mr.  C.  Tucker  took  possession  of  the  Cima  di 
Canali  in  1879.  The  Zwdlferkofel  and  Elferkofel 
yielded  to  the  enterprise  of  local  guides  in  1874  and 
1879,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  principal 
peaks  in  the  Dolomites.  Passes  in  this  region  are  as 
plentiful  as  peaks.  Nearly  five  and  twenty  years  ago 
Mr.  Holzmann  enumerated  seventy-nine  in  the  Ampezzo- 
Sexten-Auronzo  and  Cadore  districts. 

Once  the  spell  was  broken,  most  of  the  principal 
peaks  of  the  Dolomites  were  vanquished  easily,  though 
the  impression  they  conveyed  at  first  sight  was  that 
they  were  impregnable.  "I  am  half  inclined  to 
fancy,"  said  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Alpine  brother- 
hood in  1870,  "that  the  Primiero  Peaks  may  remain 
inaccessible.  ...  I  shall  rejoice  if  at  some  not  very 
distant  day,  when  I  hobble  on  aged  legs  about  the 
scenes  of  former  exploits— delightful  at  the  time,  and, 
if  possible,  still  more  delightful  in  the  memory — I  may 
still  look  up  at  one  cluster  of  magnificent  summits,  and 
say  proudly,  I  have  been  to  the  foot  of  those  peaks, 
and  nobody  has  been  much  farther."  Yet,  less  than 
six  months  later  the  ruthless  arms  (and  legs)  of  Mr. 
Whitwell  destroyed  the  illusion.  What  proved  to  be 
the  case  here  was  found  to  be  the  case  elsewhere. 
When  impressionswere  put  aside,  and  attention  was  paid 
to  facts  in  detail,  it  was  learned  that  these  apparently 
impregnable  cliffs  were  seamed  with  cracks  and  lined 
with  ledges,  which  afforded  sufficient  hold  for  hands 
and  feet  ;  and  showed,  what  was  laid  down  as  the  law 
many  years  ago,  that  no  one  can  determine  whether 
rocks  are  or  are  not  accessible  except  by  close  inspec- 
tion. 

In  the  book  under  notice  we  find  little  to  remark 
upon,  either  in  the  way  of  commendation  or  otherwise. 
It  treats  only  of  a  portion  of  the  Dolomites,  and  omits 
all  reference  to  several  of  the  loftiest  and  finest  summits. 
Mr.  Sinigaglia  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  Marmo- 
lata, Langkofel,  Rosengarten,  Cimon  della  Pala  and 
Cima  di  Vezzana,  and  most  of  these  mountains  are 
not  even  mentioned.  Neither  is  there  a  word  on  the 
charms  of  Cadore  and  Caprile,  or  the  beauties  of 
Auronzo  and  Primiero.  The  volume  is  little  more  than 
a  record  of  two  months'  holiday  excursions  made  in 
1893,  among  the  peaks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cortina 
and  Sexten.  Mr.  Sinigaglia's  account  appeared  origi- 
nally in  the  Bollettino  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club.  The 
first  ten  chapters  (more  than  half  the  book)  are  taken  up 
by  descriptions  of  excursions  which  have  frequently  been 
made  by  others.  He  calls  an  excursion  an  "  expedi- 
tion," walking  is  termed  "climbing";  and  he  speaks 
(p.  45)  of  a  lady  who  had  made  two  little  excursions 
with  him  as  aspiring  "  to  winning  yet  richer  laurels" 
upon  another  excursion  which  on  the  previous  page  it 
is  stated  was  made  thirty  times  in  1893  !  This  abuse  of 
language  is  not  peculiar  to  Signor  Sinigaglia.  It  is  fre- 
quentlyfound  in  the  writingsof  those  who  are  attacked  by 
mountain-madness,  and  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as 


a  symptom  of  the  malady.  One  remark  that  is  made 
upon  p.  30  may,  possibly,  be  new.  "  True,"  he  says, 
"  to  the  golden  rule  of  the  climber,  '  Never  to  do  on 
foot  what  you  can  do  on  wheels,'  we  went  up  in  a  lio-ht 
carriage."  If  this  "golden  rule  "  should  be  followed 
conscientiously,  we  may  expect  some  curious  develop- 
ments in  "climbing."  Anyhow,  it  will  be  good  news 
to  the  promoters  of  the  Gornergrat  and  the  Jungfrau 
railways  to  learn  that  there  is  such  a  rule. 

We  expected  to  find  sterner  stuff  and  stronger  meat 
in  this  volume,  for  in  the  introduction  there  are  some 
remarks  upon  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Dolomites, 
and  the  higher  peaks  are  declared  to  "have  yielded 
in  climbing  interest  to  such  comparatively  insignificant 
pinnacles  as  the  Kleine  Zinne,  the  Funffingerspitze, 
and  the  Winklerthurm."  As  Mr.  Sinigaglia  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  two  latter,  it  is  not  quite  appa- 
rent why  they  are  mentioned.  He  ascended  the  Kleine 
Zinne  (9,440  ft.),  and  states  that  a  guide  remarked  of 
it,  "  No  peak  can  be  worse  than  the  Kleine  Zinne  ;  it 
is  a  devil  of  a  one  !  "  and  that  another  person  asserted 
certain  points  on  it  are  "  the  most  dangerous  that  can 
be  found  in  the  Dalomites.  .  .  .  My  anxiety,  conse- 
quently, to  make  acquaintance  with  this  famous  peak- 
can  be  readily  understood."  Two  days  earlier  he  had 
mounted  the  Zwdlferkofel  (  10,118  ft.),  and  says  that 
the  only  drawback  upon  this  ascent  is  "that  where  the 
finger-grips  are  secure  they  are  inconvenient  to  get  at, 
and  where  they  are  easy  to  get  at  they  are  unsafe 
(pp.  m-112).  After  the  declaration  about  the  Kleine 
Zinne  one  can  readily  understand  why  Mr.  Sinigaglia 
desired  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Zwdlferkofel. 
Yet  a  day  earlier  he  climbed  the  Elferkofel  (10,217  ft.), 
and  there  his  Valtournanche  guide  (Charles  Gorret), 
when  they  were  near  the  summit,  having  glanced  at 
the  remainder  of  the  work,  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
last  section  was  not  a  climb  for  "  a  man  with  wife  and 
family  "  to  undertake,  and  that  he  would  not  go  any 
further. 

"  To  arrive  [at  the  summit],"  says  Mr.  Sinigaglia,  "  it 
is  necessary  first  to  round  the  base  of  the  second  peak, 
sticking  the  while  closely  to  the  face  of  it ;  then,  all 
grip  failing  us,  to  descend  over  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice, which  on  the  Italian  side  falls  from  an  appalling 
height  on  to  a  tremendous  ice-couloir,  whose  base  is 
lost  sight  of  at  a  fearful  depth  below  among  the  rocks. 
Traversing  a  piece  of  this  ledge,  we  can,  by  bending 
again  to  the  right  and  climbing  a  few  yards,  keep  close 
to  the  extreme  ridge,  and  hence  easily  gain  the  summit. 
.  .  .  Having  cautiously  rounded  the  base  of  this  rock 
tower,  we  proceed  by  the  above-mentioned  ledge  up 
the  precipice,  a  short  but  dizzy  traverse.  Here  is  the 
critical  point  in  the  ascent.  There  are  no  reliable  grips 
for  the  hand,  and  the  extremely  friable  rock,  mixed 
with  snow,  affords  but  a  disagreeably  uncertain  foot- 
ing ;  so  that,  taking  into  consideration  what  is  below, 
this  bit  of  the  climb  can  be  acknowledged  as  being 
decidedly  bad,  all  the  more  so  because  the  guide  has  no 
safe  standpoint  and  the  rope  is  but  of  little  use  "  (p.  97). 
The  delights  of  climbing  where  there  are  no  reliable 
grips  for  the  hand,  attached  to  a  guide  who  has  no 
safe."':  place  to  stand  upon,  will  be  appreciated  by 
every  one. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Introduction  to  this  volume  that 
some  of  the  younger  school  of  climbers  have  an 
"  extreme  enthusiasm  for  vertical  and  overhanging 
precipices,"  that  many  of  them  "  look  upon  ice  and  snow 
as  necessary  evils,"  and  that  "  a  race  of  climbers  has 
sprung  up  whose  sole  satisfaction  in  making  an  ascent 
avowedly  consists  in  the  physical  pleasure  of  climbing 
for  its  own  sake."  One  of  this  school  has  even  declared 
that  "the  most  difficult  way  up  the  most  difficult  peaks 
is  always  the  right  thing  to  attempt."  This  is  alt 
true  enough  :  people  do  say  such  things.  It  seems  to  us, 
however,  that  the  art  of  the  mountaineer  is  best  shown 
in  the  avoidance  of  difficulty ;  that  any  imbecile  or 
vacuous  person  may  stumble  upon  a  difficult  way  up  a 
mountain,  but  that  it  requires  both  acumen  and  know- 
ledge to  hit  off  the  easiest  way  ;  and  that  the  younger 
generation  would  turn  their  energies  to  better  account 
if  they  abandoned  the  craze  of  climbing  for  the  sake  of 
difficulty  for  an  all-round  study  of  the  art  of  moun- 
taineering. We  should  then,  perhaps,  have  fewer  falls 
through  snow-cornices,  tumbles  through  snow-bridges, 
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and  the  other  descriptions  of  casualties  which  have  so 
frequently  occurred  in  recent  years. 

It  is  due  to  the  publisher  of  "  Climbing-  in  the  Dolo- 
mites "  to  say  that  the  volume  is  very  well  produced, 
and  that  its  printing  is  exceptionally  good. 

A  MINOR  POET  AND  A  PARODIST. 

"Lord  V'yet:  and  other  Poems."  By  Arthur  Christopher 

Benson.    London  :  Lane.  1S96. 
"The  Battle  of  the  Bays."  By  Owen  Seaman.  London: 

Lane.  1896. 

OF  the  five  or  six  young  poets  who  have  come  to 
the  front  since  the  death  of  Tennyson,  Mr.  Benson 
is  the  one  who,  to  borrow  an  image  from  political  life, 
occupies  the  position  at  the  extreme  right.  In  other 
words,  he  is  the  most  conservative  in  style,  Mr. 
Watson,  of  course,  standing  next  to  him.  But  we 
suspect  that  Mr.  Watson's  acquaintance  with  the 
classics  is  considerably  less  than  his  approval  of  them  ; 
and,  indeed,  we  much  mistake  if  Mr.  Benson  is  not  the 
only  complete  scholar  our  youngest  group  of  poets  pos- 
sesses. We  have  seen  this  brought  forward  as  an 
objection  iohis  pure  and  delicate  verse,  because  his  know- 
ledge, what  used  to  be  called  his  "taste,"  is  supposed  to 
check  his  inspiration.  But  we  are  not  sure  that,  in  any 
conditions,  the  Muse  of  Mr.  Benson  would  be  impetuous 
or  fiery.  As  it  is,  his  constant  preoccupation  with 
Greek  ideas,  or,  more  exactly,  with  modern  life 
measured  by  Hellenic  ideals,  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
cramp  his  sober  music,  but  to  give  dignity  to  it.  At  his 
best  he  produces  a  really  fine  expression  of  that 
sophrosy?ie,  the  restrained  elevation  of  soul,  which  the 
ancients  peculiarly  connected  with  the  name  of 
Simonides.  At  his  worst  he  is  invaded  by  a  kind  of 
dry  triviality,  as  if  the  slender  stream  of  thought  had 
dispersed  and  left  nothing  behind  it  but  its  gravelly 
bed.  The  exactitude  of  his  vision  and  the  delicate 
reserve  of  his  feeling  are  not  ill  exemplified  by  this 
little  piece,  which  we  select  not  because  it  is  better,  but 
because  it  is  shorter  than  the  rest  : — 

"  When  punctual  dawn  came  o'er  the  hill 
In  orange  veiled  and  tender  blue, 
Wan  in  the  dark  field  gleamed  the  rill, 
The  dusky  hedge  was  gemmed  with  dew. 

And  patient  sheep  from  folded  feet 

Rose  one  by  one,  alert  for  food, 
And,  one  by  one,  so  small  and  sweet, 

The  flattened  grass-stems  stirred  and  stood. 

And  I  too  rose,  and  stooping  down 
Drank  deep  the  invigorating  air, 

And  scanned  the  little  sleeping  town, 
And  thanked  my  God  that  I  was  there." 
"  Lord  Yyet,"  if  we  do  not  mistake,  is  the  third  col- 
lection of  his  poems  which  Mr.  Benson  has  published. 
It  offers  no  special  characteristics  which  were  not  to 
be  discovered  in  its  predecessors,  unless  it  be  a  greater 
freedom  and  variety  in  metrical  effect.  It  closes  with 
a  series  of  sixteen  sonnets,  several  of  which  are 
admirable  alike  in  structure  and  substance.  The  little 
gnomic  piece  which,  in  the  form  of  a  symbolic  dialogue, 
gives  name  to  the  poem,  is  as  exquisite  as  anything 
which  Mr.  Benson  has  written.  But  what  tiny  books 
these  new  poets  publish.  They  are  determined,  at 
all  events,  not  to  crush  us  with  the  bulk  of  their 
lucubrations. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lamented  J.  K.  S.,  few 
writers  have  received  so  bountiful  a  measure  of  the  mantle 
of  Calvcrley  as  seems  to  have  fallen  across  the  shoulders 
of  Mr.  Owen  Seaman.  "Horace  at  Cambridge"  was 
very  promising,  but  much  of  it  was  local  and  some  of 
it  was  thin.  "The  Battle  of  the  Bays  "  shows  an  ad- 
vance in  flexibility  and  vigour  at  almost  every  point. 
The  series  of  parodies  which  give  name  to  the  book 
are  of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  but  they  unfortu- 
nately open  with  a  failure.  Mr.  Seaman  must  know 
that  a  cento  of  genuine  lines,  rearranged  with  a  lu- 
dicrous purpose,  may  be  entertaining,  but  is  something 
very  much  lower  down  in  the  scale  of  art  than  parody 
proper.  Hence  his  faintly  amusing  pastiche  of  "  Do- 
lores "  is  very  disappointing.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  too, 
and  Sir  Lewis  Morris  were  hardly  worth  powder  and 


shot,  and  the  echo  of  "  F.  E.  W."  is  hardly  idiotic 
enough  in  its  mellifluousness  to  get  much  fun  out  of. 
But  Mr.  Kipling  has  never  been  so  nimbly  caught 
before,  for  Mr.  Seaman  has  the  art  to  reproduce  his 
flute-notes  as  well  as  his  big  drum.  How  admirable  is: 
"There  was  never  a  light  in  the  sky  that  night  of  the 

soft  midsummer  gales, 
But  the  great  man-bloaters  snorted  low,  and  the 

young'uns  sang  like  whales  "  ; 
and  this  is  even  better  : — 

"  Now  this  is  the  law  of  the  herring-fleet  that  harries 
the  northern  main, 
Tattooed  in  scars  on  the  chests  of  tars  with  a  brand 

like  the  brand  of  Cain  ; 
That  none  may  woo  the  sea-born  shrew  save  such  as 

pay  their  way 
With  a  kipperling  netted  at  noon  of  night  and  cured 
ere  the  crack  of  day." 
But  the  very  height  of  parodic  felicity  is  reached  in  the 
"  Ballad  of  a  Bun  :— 

"  And  lo  !  I  brand  you  on  the  brow 
As  kin  to  Nature's  lowest  germ  ; 
You  are  sister  to  the  microbe  now, 
And  second-cousin  to  the  worm." 
This  is  Mr.  Davidson,  the  moralist,  and  here  we  have 
Mr.  Davidson  in  his  fantastico-romantic  vein  : — 
"  The  waits  are  whining  in  the  cold 
With  clavicorn  and  clarigold  ; 
They  play  them  like  a  crumpled  horn, 
The  clarigold  and  clavicorn." 
In  "  Elegi  Musarum" — an  imitation  of  Mr.  William 
Watson's  "Hymn  to  the  Sea" — we  have  not  merely 
a  parody  of  a  style  difficult  to  copy,  but  satire  of  a 
stringent,  though  not  ill-natured,  kind.     Mr.  Owen 
Seaman,  like  other  dispassionate  observers,  has  noted 
the  suddenness  with  which  Mr.  Watson  despaired  of 
Lord  Salisbury  as  soon  as  Mr.  Austin  was  appointed 
Laureate.    The  poem  here  is  a  melodious  lamentation 
for  that  proof  of  England's  decadence,  and  the  exquisite, 
wounded  bard  turns  in  agonized  apostrophe  to  the 
"  Spectator,"   to    his   own   faithful    and  ineffectual 
"  Spectator  "  :— 

"  Vainly  your  voice  on  the  ears  of  impregnable  Laureate- 
makers, 

Rang  as  the  sinuous  sea  rings  on  a  petrified  coast  ; 
Vainly  your  voice  with  a  subtle  and  slightly  indelicate 
largess, 

Broke  on  an  obdurate  world  hymning  the  advent  of 
Me."« 

It  is  so  beautiful  and  moving  that  it  almost  moves  the 
Philistine  reader  to  the  shedding  of  "  purple  "  tears. 

We  must  not  dwell  on  the  miscellaneous  pieces  which 
follow  "The  Battle  of  the  Bards,"  although  several  of 
them  are  among  the  very  best  humorous  poetry  of  this 
generation.  We  have  laughed  at  nothing  lately  more 
than  at  "  Ars  Postera,"  at  "A  New  Blue  Book,"  at 
"To  a  Boy-Poet  of  the  Decadence,"  and  at  "  To  Julia 
in  Shooting  Togs."  But,  after  all,  Mr.  Seaman's 
masterpiece  up  to  date  is  certainly  "To  the  Lord  of 
Potsdam,"  which  was  widely  noticed  when  it  first 
appeared  nearly  a  year  ago.  This  will  live,  or  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  among  the  most  effective  examples  of 
historical  satire-lyric.  Page  39  contains  a  prophetic 
couplet,  the  fun  of  which  faded  into  horror  before  the 
book  had  been  published  a  week  ;  this  coincidence  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  we  have  ever  met  with. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

"Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Marie  Antoinette."  By 
Madame  Campan,  First  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  the  Queen.    London  :  Nichols  &  Co.  1896. 

"  La  Dauphine  Marie  Antoinette."  Par  Pierre  de 
Nolhac.    Paris  :  Boussod,  Valadon  &  Co. 

THE  master-hand  is  still  wanting  to  depict  the  tragic 
career  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Even  the  day  of  her 
birth  seemed  ill-fated,  for  it  witnessed  the  terrible 
earthquake  at  Lisbon.  From  the  day  when  she  left 
her  native  land  for  the  home  of  her  adoption  mis- 
fortune dogged  her  footsteps.  When  she  arrived  in 
France  she  had  formed  the  intention  to  become  a 
Frenchwoman.  But  everything  went  wrong.  The 
young  bride  of  sixteen  was  neglected  by  her  husband, 
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and  she  flew  to  pleasures — excitements  which  in  many 
instances  were  misrepresented  as  criminal.  It  was  her 
wish  to  become  known  as  a  daughter  of  France,  but 
only  a  few  months  had  elapsed  before  she  was  pointed 
at  with  the  finger  of  scorn  as  "  the  Austrian."  Madame 
Campan,  who  was  closely  associated  with  the  Queen, 
wrote  her  "Memoirs,"  which  were  originally  published 
in  1823.  There  was  a  reprint  of  them  in  1854  ;  but 
the  present  edition  comes  with  some  additional  claims, 
for  it  has  been  largely  increased  in  bulk  by  the  addition 
of  many  Notes  and  Historical  Illustrations.  Some  of 
these  are  undoubtedly  of  real  and  permanent  interest, 
and  they  throw  valuable  sidelights  upon  the  history  of 
a  momentous  period. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  position  of  the 
compiler,  and  her  devotion  to  her  Royal  mistress, 
Madame  Campan's  "  Memoirs"  place  Marie  Antoinette 
in  the  most  favourable  light.  While  in  some  matters 
they  may  modify  the  harsh  judgments  of  prejudiced 
writers,  in  larger  and  graver  issues  we  fear  they  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  Queen's  acquittal  at  the 
bar  of  history.  Marie  Antoinette's  career  in  France 
opened  with  the  great  panic  at  the  wedding  festivities, 
when  some  hundreds  of  persons  perished,  and  it  closed 
with  her  own  violent  death  upon  the  scaffold.  In  the 
intervening  period  of  twenty-three  years  between  those 
two  events  what  strange  and  rapid  changes  occurred  ! 
Surely,  whatever  faults  and  foibles  she  had,  she  expiated 
them  all  a  hundredfold  by  her  unimaginable  sufferings. 
Before  she  became  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette  was  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties  of  all  kinds.  The  Court  was 
a  nest  of  intrigues  ;  while  her  joyous  and  impression- 
able nature  was  suffocated  by  the  rigid  rules  of  an 
etiquette  whose  details  appear  ludicrous  in  the  extreme 
to  modern  people.  To  escape  such  thraldom  she  gave 
way  to  a  recklessness  of  conduct  and  an  utter  disregard 
for  the  conventionalities  of  life  which  wrought  her  much 
evil.  Perhaps  she  was  never  guilty  of  wanton  conduct 
and  personal  excess  ;  but  how  were  a  people  like  the 
French — who  in  morals  never  saw  smoke  without 
imagining  they  saw  fire — to  interpret  her  extravagance 
and  love  for  gaming,  her  night  drives  to  Paris,  her 
frequenting  of  masked  balls,  and  the  favour  she  dis- 
played towards  handsome  and  profligate  young  men  ? 
They  put,  of  course,  the  worst  construction  upon  them. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  all  this  was 
going  forward  the  nation  was  drifting  into  bankruptcy, 
and  the  people  were  suffering  the  bitter  pangs  of  poverty. 
Then  the  young  Queen  foolishly  opposed  the  enlightened 
schemes  of  Turgot  and  Necker  for  ameliorating  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  and  the  distress 
everywhere  prevalent.  Add  to  all  this  that  she  was 
believed  to  be  passionately  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Austria,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  piling  up  of 
those  combustible  materials  which  afterwards  burst 
Forth  into  a  lurid  flame.  Her  incapacity  to  perceive 
the  drift  of  events  was  never  more  clearly  displayed 
than  in  her  bitter  hostility  to  the  struggle  made  by 
the  American  Colonies  for  their  independence.  In 
this  as  in  other  matters  she  awoke  too  late  to  a 
knowledge  of  popular  movements.  When  she  did  at 
last  perceive  that  her  own  people  were  strongly 
moving  against  tyranny,  she  abandoned  the  role  of 
a  giddy  lover  of  pleasure  for  that  of  a  stern  and 
courageous  woman.  But,  unfortunately,  revolutionary 
ideas  had  progressed  too  far  for  her,  and  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  guide  and  control  them  she  sought  to 
suppress  them.  It  was  a  terrible  mistake,  as  she  lived 
to  discover.  Yet  there  was  much  to  admire  in  her,  and 
Mirabeau's  saying  that  the  only  man  the  King  had 
about  him  was  his  wife,  was  quite  true.  But  she  lost 
herself  through  not  taking  the  good  advice  of  Barnave, 
Lafayette,  and  others.  With  Mirabeau  she  made  a  last 
effort  to  save  the  monarchy  in  1790,  but  she  distrusted 
him,  and  rejected  his  advice.  Then  the  floodgates  of 
popular  fury  were  opened,  and  nothing  could  arrest 
the  overwhelming  torrent.  Disaster  followed  disaster, 
until  at  length  the  "Widow  Capet"  herself  was 
brought  before  her  judges  in  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, and  condemned  to  death. 

Nothing  in  life  became  her  like  that  death.  She 
recovered  all  her  grandeur  and  dignity  of  nature,  and 
suffered  and  died  as  a  martyr.  There  will  always  re- 
main a  strong  feeling  of  admiration  and  sympathy  for 


the  woman,  the  wife  and  the  mother  in  Marie  Antoinette, 
whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  judgment  upon  her  as  a 
Queen. 

The  second  of  these  books  is  a  sumptuously  printed 
volume  by  the  Curator  of  the  Versailles  Gallery,  who 
justly  acquired  distinction  as  a  historian  by  a  former 
work  on  Marie  Antoinette.  He  has  made  the  period 
covered  by  the  life  of  the  unhappy  Dauphine  and  Queen 
his  own,  and  has  invested  it  with  new  interest,  if  pos- 
sible, by  his  graceful  style  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
events.  In  the  present  volume  the  author  endeavours 
to  furnish  an  impartial  account  of  Marie  Antoinette 
from  her  marriage  to  her  accession  to  the  throne  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  multitudinous  works  which  bear  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  the  same  period,  this  cannot 
be  called  superfluous.  In  order  to  give  the  record  of 
the  Austrian  Archduchess  completeness,  and  to  make 
the  condition  of  the  French  Court  before  her  advent 
better  understood,  he  prefaces  his  narrative  with  a  sketch 
of  the  Court  of  Louis  XV.  in  its  closing  years.  His 
history  concludes  with  a  graphic  description  of  the 
decline  of  the  monarchy,  the  struggles  of  Ministers 
against  Royal  mistresses,  and  especially  the  all-powerful 
Du  Barry,  and  the  concatenation  of  incidents  which 
eventually  roused  the  people  against  the  ruling  class. 
Altogether,  the  national  and  individual  aspects  of  life 
presented  are  very  vividly  delineated.  We  must  add 
that  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  render  the  illustra- 
tions worthy  of  the  text. 

JOSEPH  THOMSON. 

"Joseph  Thomson,  African  Explorer."  A  Biography 
by  his  Brother  (Rev.  J.  B.  Thomson,  Greenock), 
with  Contributions  by  Friends.  London  :  Sampson 
Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  Limited.  1896. 

AMONG  the  present  generation  of  African  pioneers 
few  men  have  gained  such  widespread  fame  as 
the  late  Joseph  Thomson.  His  work  is  exceptionally 
well  known,  and  we  may,  therefore,  expect  a  wide 
welcome  for  this  sympathetic  biography,  which  reveals 
to  us  the  charm  of  character  to  which  he  owed  so  much 
of  his  success.  The  book  is  written  by  his  elder 
brother,  Rev.  J.  B.  Thomson,  of  Greenock,  to  whose 
literary  ability  the  traveller  frequently  expressed  his  in- 
debtedness. Its  preparation  was  a  labour  of  love  ;  but 
the  author  writes  with  discretion  as  well  as  zeal,  and 
unites  literary  judgment  with  brotherly  affection. 
Thomson  was  the  son  of  a  stonemason  of  Dumfries- 
shire, who  rose  to  a  position  that  enabled  him  to  give 
his  children  a  sound  education  and  a  considerable 
measure  of  independence.  The  opening  sketch  of  the 
parents  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  book. 
Joseph  Thomson  was  one  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  family,  of  which  he  was  apparently  the  pet.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  a  school  at  Thornhill ; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  undertaken  his  studies 
with  much  ardour  until  the  beginning  of  his  univer- 
sity course  at  Edinburgh.  As  a  boy  he  had  been 
fascinated  by  stories  of  African  exploration,  and  when 
an  opportunity  occurred  for  joining  in  the  work  he 
seized  it.  He  was  appointed  naturalist  to  Keith  John- 
ston's expedition  to  Tanganyika,  and  after  the  death 
of  the  leader  at  Behobeho  continued  the  journey  alone. 
He  pushed  westward  from  Tanganyika  toward  the 
Congo  ;  but,  finding  that  success  could  only  be  attained 
by  appeal  to  what  the  book  calls  the  '■'■ultimo  ratio* 
of  kings,"  he  returned  to  the  coast.  At  the  time  of 
Johnston's  death,  Thompon  was  but  a  little  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  ;  but  by  his  courage  in  continuing 
the  expedition  he  at  once  made  his  mark.  During  this 
journey,  moreover,  he  did  his  best  scientific  work.  His 
most  important  geographical  results  were  obtained  four 
years  later,  by  his  famous  march  across  the  Masai 
country  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  After  his  return  from 
this  journey  he  was  sent  up  the  Niger  and  negotiated 
the  treaties  which  secured  English  supremacy  in 
Gandu  and  Sokoto.  This  was  his  greatest  politicaL 
success. 

Thomson's  later  African  expeditions  were  less  im-  ' 
portant.    He  travelled  with  Mr.  H.  Crichton  Browne  in 
South-Western  Morocco,  and  was  sent  by  Mr.  Rhodes 
to  try  to  "jump"  Katanga  for  the  British  South  Africa 
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Company.  During-  the  latter  journey  he  fought  his 
only  fight  with  natives  ;  and  his  caravan  having  been 
smitten  with  what  Mr.  Rhodes  described  as  "the 
plagues  of  Egypt,"  the  expedition  ended  in  disaster. 
A  second  attempt  to  raid  Katanga  from  the  Congo  Free 
State  was  stopped  at  the  start  by  "an  unexpected 
interference,  apparently  at  the  instance  of  the  British 
Government."  Thomson  returned  to  England  in  October 
1S91,  completely  broken  down  in  health.  After  this 
date  the  biography  is  only  a  pathetic  and  perhaps  too 
lengthy  record  of  the  lingering  illness  to  which  Thomson 
finally  succumbed  on  2  August,  1895,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-seven. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  biography  consists  of  estimates 
of  Thomson's  work  by  various  of  his  friends  :  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie  describes  the  man,  while  Messrs.  E.  G.  Raven- 
stein,  J.  Scott  Keltic,  J.  W.  Gregory,  and  G.  F.  Scott 
Elliot  deal  with  his  achievements  respectively  as  geogra- 
pher, commercial  pioneer,  geologist,  and  botanist.  In 
spite  of  the  sympathetic  and  even  eulogistic  spirit  in 
which  these  various  notes  are  written,  the  apprecia- 
tion as  a  whole  is  disappointing.  Mr.  Ravenstein 
deplores  the  crudeness  of  Thomson's  geographical 
methods  ;  Mr.  Scott  Keltie  explains  his  unduly 
pessimistic  estimates  of  African  economic  prospects 
as  the  result  of  an  excess  of  candour.  Dr.  Gregory 
admits  that  many  of  Thomson's  geological  speculations 
cannot  now  be  upheld  ;  and  Mr.  Scott  Elliot  ex- 
plains the  smallness  of  his  botanical  collections  by  the 
difficulty  of  scientific  work  in  Central  Africa.  Even  in 
the  sketch  by  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Barrie,  the  two 
things  most  emphasized  are  Thomson's  love  of  poetry 
and  fiction,  and  the  fact  that  he  was,  as  a  rule,  as  bored 
by  the  society  of  men  as  he  was  fond  of  that  of  women. 
Barrie  admits  that  Thomson's  treatment  of  men  in  this 
country  was  hasty  and  impatient,  and  of  this  fact  the 
book  provides  two  illustrations.  Considering  Mr. 
Rhodes's  great  generosity  to  Thomson,  it  was  a  pity 
to  insert  an  extract  from  a  letter  in  which  the  latter 
describes  Rhodes  as  "  a  man  with  terribly  grave  faults 
ind  many  weak  points,"  and  as  being  "  unscrupulous 
to  a  degree  in  carrying  out  his  schemes."  The  publi- 
cation of  this  letter  at  the  present  time  was  hardly 
fair  ;  but  the  insertion  of  the  remarks  about  the  late  Sir 
William  Mackinnon  on  p.  285  would  at  any  time  have 
been  injudicious,  for  they  are  quite  unworthy  of 
Thomson,  and  must  have  been  written  at  some  moment 
of  illness. 

The  reason  why  the  contributions  to  the  appreciation 
are  written  in  the  spirit  of  eulogy  tempered  by  apology 
is  probably  provided  by  the  fact  that  Thomson's  work, 
though  magnificent  as  a  whole,  was  unreliable  in 
detail.  Thomson  had  one  of  those  natures  which  can- 
not be  estimated  piecemeal,  as  the  contributors  have 
necessarily  had  to  do.  In  the  processes  of  dissection 
and  of  the  subsequent  analysis  of  the  fragments,  his 
character  and  work  have  both  suffered  ;  and  it  is  the 
brother's  biography  rather  than  the  friends'  appreciation 
which  does  justice  to  the  man. 

MORE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM. 

Cl  A  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek."  By  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Wright.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
1896. 

"The  Apostolic  Gospel."  By  J.  Fulton  Blair,  B.D. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1896. 

T  F  any  one  tries  to  make  astronomical  observations 
with  a  decent  telescope  from  the  top  of  a  London 
house,  the  stars  jig  about  in  an  altogether  delusive 
fashion.  They  sway  to  the  rumble  of  the  railway  and 
the  rattle  of  cabs  and  omnibuses  ;  so  that  even  on  the 
stillest  and  clearest  nights  the  best  of  observers  cannot 
well  be  satisfied  with  what  he  sees,  for  the  tremulous 
basis  shrouds  everything  in  a  delicate  mist.  So  it  is 
with  the  critics  of  the  Gospels.  They  bring  trained 
minds,  great  abilities,  and  use  worthy  instruments,  and 
with  thrice  great  Hermes  they  patiently  outwatch  the 
Bear;  but  the  results  are  shivery  and  uncertain,  because 
the  very  text  from  which  they  look  is  itself  so  unstable 
and  shaky.  Here  are  two  treatises,  for  instance, 
which  claim  admiration.  The  one  is  built  upon  the 
Westcott  and  Hort  text,  of  whHi  one-eighth  part  is 
still  liable  to  be  called  in  question,  and  the  other  is  the 


same  text,  revised  and  translated  by  the  revisers,  which 
fact  piles  a  few  feet  of  masonry  above  the  already  sway- 
ing observatory.  Both  authors  also  add  to  the  textual 
floor  a  platform  from  Eusebius.  This  concerns  the 
foolish,  antique,  and  heretical  writer  who  heard  the 
Apostles'  teaching  from  those  who  had  known  them. 
•  Eusebius  chronicles  his  testimony  rather  testily,  but  he 
gives  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  "Now  Mark  was 
Peter's  interpreter  (ip/urivtvTfjs),  and  wrote  accurately  all 
he  remembered,  though  not  in  order,  of  the  Christ's 
sayings  and  doings.  But  he  did  not  hear  the  Lord,  nor 
followed  him,  but  only  as  I  said  Peter,  who  would  use 
the  teaching  as  he  needed  it,  but  did  not  make  a 
regular  arrangement  of  the  Lord's  words.  So  Mark 
did  not  err  at  all  by  thus  writing  some  things,  as 
he  recalled  them,  for  he  set  one  object  steadily 
before  him,  not  to  miss  out  anything  of  all  he 
heard,  nor  to  falsify  any  particular  of  it.  This 
then  is  Papias'  story  about  Mark.  And  his  account  of 
Matthew  is  this.  Matthew  compiled  the  discourses 
(logia)  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  every  man  inter- 
preted them  as  he  was  able."  These  two  fragments, 
given  in  this  spirit  by  Eusebius,  have  set  our  two 
authors  agog  to  pick  out  the  Logia  and  dissect  that 
book  out  from  the  mass  of  material  which  has  grown 
round  and  over  and  into  it.  Mr.  Wright  informs  us 
that  this  original  Gospel  is  quite  a  small  affair,  consist- 
ing of  the  Baptist's  preaching,  the  Temptation,  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  Charge  to  the  Twelve,  Message  of  the 
Baptist,  certain  woes  and  comfortable  words,  fifteen 
parables,  some  sayings,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  These  Logia  are  not  so  old  as  our  St.  Mark's 
Gospel ;  but  then  the  latter  has  supplied  the  historical 
framework  for  all  the  Gospels,  which  are  stuffed  out 
with  odds  and  ends  from  all  sources,  traditional 
memoirs,  comments  of  editors,  and  so  on.  Mr. 
Wright's  work  seems  ably  done,  with  much  ingenuity, 
and  it  is  set  forth  in  a  modest  tentative  way.  He 
thinks  he  has  given  us  more  Logia  than  he  ought,  and 
fears  to  be  ridiculed  as  a  reactionary  because  he  grants 
so  much.  If  one  may  liken  speculations  of  this  kind  to 
a  Gospel  tree-climbing,  Mr.  Wright  swings  nimbly 
from  fork  to  fork,  and  is  at  home  among  the  most 
brittle  twigs.  It  is  a  pretty  pastime  for  those  who 
enjoy  it,  and  healthy  mental  exercise  without  a  doubt. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  so  much  enjoyable  gymnastic 
should  give  the  admiring  onlooker  a  painful  sense  of 
insecurity  and  uselessness.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is 
hollow,  and  there  are  neither  apples  nor  pies'  nests  to  be 
found  in  the  branches. 

Mr.  J.  Fulton  Blair's  attempts  to  reveal  the  Logia 
are  not  so  happy.  He  has  misinterpreted  Eusebius 
to  begin  with,  not  consulting  a  good  text  (say 
Schwegler's).  He  is  very  angry  with  some  persons 
called  "theologians,"  in  the  Glasgow  sense  of  the 
term,  who  object  to  all  criticism,  as  conflicting  with  the 
mind  of  Knox  one  may  suppose.  His  view  is  that  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  an  attempt  to  focus  a  number  of 
written  versions  of  the  oral  and  Apostolic  Gospel,  that 
the  two  other  Synoptists  are  enlarged  versions  of  this 
oral  matter,  and  St.  John  a  commentary  upon  the  same, 
which  half  reveals  and  half  conceals  the  Logia  within. 
He  would  allow  us  seven  miracles  and  a  good  deal  of 
historical  framework.  The  real  Apostolic  Gospel  began 
with  the  Baptist  and  ends  with  an  Empty  Tomb,  which 
Mr.  Blair  innocently  says  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  prove 
that  Our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead,  although  when 
verified  as  empty  it  suggests  the  belief.  Mr.  Blair 
also  leaves  out  whatsoever  surprises  him,  and,  he  being 
a  Caledonian  stern  and  wild,  is  much  surprised  at  many 
of  the  accretions.  But  the  Apostolic  Gospel  was  a  very 
large  thing  in  his  eyes.  Some  of  his  piecings  together 
seem  ingenious  and  suggestive,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  has  a  perfect  right  to  pooh-pooh  Papias  as  much  as 
he  likes,  if  there  is  any  better  hypothesis  discernible. 
But  it  is  a  misty  country,  where  every  bush  becomes  a 
bear,  and  a  shrewd  guess  made  by  a  tourist  with  sharp 
eyes  and  scientific  opera-glasses  is  about  as  likely  to  be 
correct  as  a  guess  made  by  a  short-sighted  grandame  in 
green  spectacles.  There  is  a  pathos  about  all  these  efforts 
to  discern  clearly  what  cannot  yet  be  clear,  however 
patiently  and  without  prejudice  we  peep  at  it.  It  is 
hard  to  find  fault,  too,  with  what  Mr.  Blair  calls  "  the 
labour  of  many  silent  years"  :  and  he  may  be  right. 
Why  not? 
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FICTION. 

"  Old  Melbourne  Memories."    By  Rolf  Boldrewood. 

London  :  Macmillan.  1896. 
"  The  Sealskin  Cloak."  By  Rolf  Boldrewood.   London  : 

Macmillan.  1896. 

WE  cannot  vouch  for  the  tastes  of  squatters,  but  we 
should  be  surprised  to  learn  that  they  were  able 
to  derive  edification  from  the  bald  narratives  of  dreary 
episodes  which  make  up  this  book.  This  is  the  kind  of 
fare  which  Mr.  Boldrewood  sets  before  us  : — "  We 
camped.  It  came  on  to  rain.  It  was  our  only  un- 
pleasant night  (except  one  when  we  missed  the  drays 
and  had  no  supper.  I  didn't  smoke  then,  and  oh  ! 
how  hungry  I  was  !)....  No  doubt  we  made  up  for 
it  at  breakfast."  This  reminds  us  of  a  small  boy's 
diary.  The  only  vestige  of  interest  in  the  book  is  to 
be  found  in  that  portion  which  reveals  Mr.  Boldre- 
wood's  idea  of  the  proper  treatment  for  niggers. 
It  reminds  us  of  an  American  who  exclaimed,  in  a 
recent  novel,  "  Lynch  him  ?  Of  course  I  did  !  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it  :  he  did  steal  my  harness." 
"Shooting  blacks,"  says  Mr.  Boldrewood,  petulantly, 
"except  in  manifest  self-defence,  had  been  always  held 
to  be  murder  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  land,  and 
occasionally  punished  as  such."  The  italics  are  ours. 
This  did  not,  however,  altogether  deter  Mr.  Boldrewood 
and  his  friends  from  the  pursuit  of  sport.  "  I  never 
remember" — he  quotes  the  remark  of  his  friend  John 
Cox — "  having  the  feeling  I  could  not  miss  so  strong  in 
me — except  in  snipe-shooting.  I  distinctly  remember 
knocking  over  three  blacks  —two  men  and  a  boy — with 
one  discharge  of  my  double  barrel."  However,  to  do 
him  justice,  Mr.  Boldrewood  sometimes  had  scruples 
about  the  human  snipe.  "  No,  Tom,"  he  said  one  day, 
"I  should  not  think  that  just  or  right.  I  believe  that 
they  have  been  killing  our  cattle ;  but  I  must  catch 
them  in  the  act,  and  know  for  certain  what  blacks  they 
are,  before  I  take  the  law  into  my  own  hands."  In  one 
of  the  attempts  at  verse  with  which  he  winds  up  the 
book,  he  thus  frankly  summarizes  his  views  on  blacks  : — 
"  They  have  souls,  say  the  teachers 
Hereafter,  the  same  as  we  : 
If  so,  it  is  hid  from  human  grace 
By  blood-writ  crimes  of  savage  race 
So  deep,  that  we  cannot  see. 

And  the  heathen  shall  cry,  in  anguish  fell, 
At  sight  of  the  Bottomless  Pit  of  Hell." 
Nor  is  "The  Sealskin  Cloak"  better.  "Oh,  love! 
love!  love!"  the  hero  cries  wildly,  "if  thy  pure 
spirit  be  sentiment  within  the  bounds  of  mortal  ken, 
give  me  but  a  token."  But  even  the  new  design 
in  participial  adjectives,  "sentiment,"  failed  to  touch 
the  pure  spirit,  so  he  sailed  "on  the  broad  bosom  of 
mystic  Nile  and  gazed,  standing  by  the  tomb  of  '  him 
who  sleeps  at  Philae '  on  the  mouldering  fanes  of  a 
dead  faith,  on  the  vast  and  voiceless  relics  of  dimmest 
eld."  He  returns  to  pass  "through  the  halls  of  the  rich 
and  the  titled  careless  of  praise,  wonder,  or  admira- 
tion." From  this  one  would  expect  Mr.  Boldrewood's 
novel  to  be  entertaining  ;  but  "  The  Sealskin  Cloak  "  is  of 
such  immense  length  that  the  reader  becomes  surfeited 
with  much  good  living.  Then  we  are  disappointed  in  the 
English  Honourable,  "  chawmingly  chawactewistic,"  and 
still  more  so  with  the  familiar  figure  of  the  French- 
woman who  says,  "  But  yes,  monsieur  was  of  the  most 
polite."  We  used  to  love  her  so  dearly,  and  perhaps 
we  have  grown  blase.  Mr.  Boldrewood  should  seriously 
consider  whether  his  next  Frenchwoman  might  not 
be  made  to  converse  entirely  in  French.  What  an 
opportunity  for  showing  that  Australians  also  are 
cultured  !  what  a  compliment  to  the  ignorant,  what 
a  gratification  to  the  superior  !  And  the  man  who  can 
write  that  somebody  is  instruite  a  marveil  might  safely 
count  upon  gratifying  the  vanity  of  quite  a  respectable 
number  of  readers.  To  come  to  the  more  serious 
merits  of  the  book,  the  manner  in  which  the  author  can 
make  nothing  happen  over  a  space  of  200  closely 
printed  pages  (out  of  504),  during  an  uncalled-for 
journey  in  Egypt,  shows  the  mind  and  the  admirable 
patience  of  a  master.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Boldrewood 
possesses  to  a    phenomenal   degree   the   quality  of 


naivete.  How  often  have  we  rebelled  against  the  self- 
conscious  "  artists,"  with  their  selection  and  compres- 
sion, their  this  and  their  that  !  There  is  none  of  your 
Guy  de  Maupassant  about  Mr.  Boldrewood.  He  has 
an  honest  belief  in  inspiration,  and  leaves  his  mind 
open  to  the  slightest  gusts  of  the  divine  breeze.  And 
•  so  there  will  be  days  when,  for  reasons  which  the  un- 
inspired may  search  for  in  vain,  he  will  refuse  to  leave 
his  interesting  characters  for  five  minutes.  He  starts 
them,  "exceedingly  fit  and  fresh,''  with  breakfast, 
"initiated  at  the  respectably  early  hour  of  eight 
o'clock,"  not  omitting  the  number  of  helps  everybody 
had  of  everything,  and  does  not  allow  them  out  of  our 
sight  until  they  plead  the  fatigue  we  can  so  well  under- 
stand and  retire  for  the  night.  Why  such  a  story 
should  be  published  is  a  problem  that  baffles  us. 

"Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly."     By  Hamlin  Garland 

London  :  Neville  Beeman.  1897. 
"The    Princess    Desiree."      By   Clementina  Black. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1897. 
"Sidartha:    a    Story    of    Mystery."      By  Kathleen 

Behenna.    London  :  Digby,  Long  &  Co.  1897. 

"  Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly  "  follows  the  develop- 
ment, from  birth  to  marriage,  of  a  particularly  fine 
and  attractive  rough  diamond — female  sex.  Born  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  Middle-West  of  the  States, 
she  has  little  in  common  with  her  companions  beyond 
a  splendidly  robust  physique.  All  her  tastes  are 
instinctively  literary,  and  she  gets  a  chance  to  cultivate 
them,  ending  by  marrying  an  actual  editor  of  a  leading 
paper.  She  is  capitally  done  all  through.  Some  may 
object  to  the  extreme  outspokenness  on  subjects  of  sex. 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  of  it  ;  but  one  can 
see  the  necessity  for  it  in  most  instances,  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  book  is  by  no  means  objectionable, 
though  subjects  are  now  and  then  touched  upon  which 
even  contemporary  fiction  usually  avoids. 

"  The  Princess  Desiree  "  has  a  pretty  little  plot  of  a 
kind  that  has  become  popular  since  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda "  was  written.  It  has  a  slight  but  graceful 
thread  of  love-story  and  a  few  not  very  thrilling  adven- 
tures, made  the  most  of  by  the  author. 

"  Sidartha  "  is  a  farrago  of  the  wildest  nonsense  that 
ever  was  dreamed.  A  devoted  husband  accepts  another 
woman  who  personates  his  wife,  and  only  begins  to 
suspect  her  when  he  notices  that  her  hands  look  un- 
familiar !  A  wealthy  old  lady  crouches,  crying,  upon  a 
snowy  doorstep  because  she  has  lost  her  way  in  the 
streets  and  got  separated  from  her  maid.  The  heroine 
takes  her  home,  becomes  her  companion,  and  succeeds 
to  all  her  money.  "Sidartha"  is  a  snake  who  kills 
most  of  the  characters  without  exciting  much  remark 
and  cherishes  a  violent  attachment  to  the. heroine.  In 
spite  of  the  outrageous  absurdity  of  all  this,  the  book  is 
not  absolutely  unreadable.  If  the  author  ever  attains 
to  a  sane  plot  of  any  kind,  her  power  of  narrative  may 
become  of  some  use  to  her. 

"  A  Proctor's  Wooing."  By  Alan  St.  Aubyn.  London  : 
F.  V.  White  &  Co.  1897. 

"  A  Reluctant  Evangelist."  By  Alice  Spinner.  London: 
Edward  Arnold.  1897. 

"  Palladia."  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.  London  :  Mac- 
millan &  Co.  1897. 

"  A  Proctor's  Wooing"  has  all  the  inaccuracies  and 
misrepresentations  which  have  long  amused  those  few 
among  Cambridge  residents  who  have  come  across 
"  Alan  St.  Aubyn"  and  her  University  novels.  Like  a 
mutilated  body  that  can  be  identified  by  its  clothing, 
we  know  that  Cambridge  is  meant  by  an  occasionally 
correct  name  or  description.  Even  then  we  have  to 
hear  of  Newnham  girls  hoping  they  will  "be  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  degree";  of  other  Newnham  girls 
who  wear  blue  spectacles  and  murmur  "Shocking! 
quite  indecent  !  "  when  they  see  one  of  their  number 
talking  to  an  old  friend  who  happens  to  be  an  under- 
graduate ;  of  golden-haired  flower-sellers  in  ruby 
velvet  who  cause  duels  at  Clayhithe  ;  and  of  things 
and  people  improbable  anywhere  and  all  but  im- 
possible at  Cambridge.  Some  slight  effort  to  gauge 
the  tone  and  nature  of  a  place  would  be  a  courtesy  in 
one  who  constitutes  herself  its  representative,  if  only  in 
rather  poor  fiction 
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"A  Reluctant  Evangelist"  is  as  good  as  its  pre- 
decessor "  Lucilla,"  which  we  were  glad  to  be  able  to 
praise  last  year.  The  West  Indies,  with  their  "  colour 
problem,"  their  weird  romance  and  undercurrent  of 
horror,  will  last  a  long  time  as  background  for  new 
stories.  Three  of  the  present  collection  have  appeared 
in  the  "  National  Review."  The  longest,  and  also  the 
best,  is  "The  Disintegration  of  Mrs.  Silas  P.  Rock." 

"  Palladia"  has  very  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour. 
It  has  a  capital  plot,  fascinating  characters,  and  much 
dramatic  interest.  Palladia's  great  schoolboy  of  a  hus- 
band is  the  most  sympathetic  person  in  the  book.  It 
is  a  serious  objection  that  the  author  maltreats  and 
finallv  kills  him,  leaving  his  widow  to  an  obvious 
marriage  with  a  walking  gentleman  of  a  hero.  This 
person,  who  becomes  languid  in  moments  of  danger, 
through  an  irritating  intrepidity,  goes  far  to  spoil  a 
capital  book.  Even  with  him  as  a  drawback,  "  Palladia" 
is  a  good  piece  of  work,  full  of  interest  and  humour, 
and  with  nothing  slipshod  about  it. 

"The  Story  of  a  Fool  and  his  Folly"  (Hutchinson), 
by  Miss  Vynne,  was  apparently  inspired  by  the  ambition 
to  "  do  a  record  "  in  repulsiveness.  Mrs.  Craigh  has 
an  invalid  husband,  anxious  to  set  her  free,  but  still 
in  the  way.  She  wishes  to  join  an  elderly  clerk  in  the 
Bank  of  Europe,  but  is  aware  that,  at  the  last  moment, 
he  would  be  afraid  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  position.  She, 
therefore,  at  her  lover's  suggestion,  plays  the  charming 
martyr  to  "the  fool"  (young  Anthony  Pole),  in  order 
to  compromise  herself  with  him  and  obtain  a  divorce. 
It  all  proves  surprisingly  easy.  The  plot  is  finally 
rendered  superfluous  by  the  husband's  death.  Pole 
catches  a  fever  and  becomes  heroic  on  his  deathbed, 
denying  himself  the  gratification  of  his  passionate  desire 
for  Mrs.  Craigh's  last  kiss,  in  order  to  keep  up  appearances 
with  the  girl  he  had  been  engaged  to  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  author  has  made  no  attempt  to  render  the 
circumstances  conceivable  ;  but  she  understands  the 
mechanism  of  her  craft. 

A  large  number  of  people  can  write  stories  of  the 
kind  of  "The  Recovery  of  Jane  Vercoe  :  and  other 
Tales"  ( Arrowsmith),  by  Mabel  Quiller  Couch.  To 
compare  Miss  Mabel  Quiller  Couch's  work  with  that  of 
her  sister  Lilian,  we  feel  that  so  far,  having  attempted 
less,  she  has  succeeded  better.  Her  collection  of 
stories  forms  a  bright  enough  volume  for  railway 
reading. 

The  "veracious  little  book,"  "The  Light  that  Lies" 
(Macqueen),  by  Cockburn  Harvey,  is  the  record  of 
Harry  Merton's  flirtations  and  their  consequences.  Mr. 
Merton  (no  relation  to  Sandford)  is  an  old  hand  ;  he 
plays  with  widow,  wife,  and  maid  ;  maintaining  two 
engagements  simultaneously,  and  caring  for  nobody 
but  himself.  The  author  does  not  appear  to  take  his 
work  very  seriously,  and  pedantic  criticism  would  be 
misplaced.  Xo  trouble  has  been  spent  on  artistic  con- 
struction, but  the  dialogues  are  smart,  and  sufficiently 
piquant  to  amuse. 

"A  Flaw  in  the  Marble"  (Hutchinson)  is  the  study 
of  a  sculptor's  passion  for  a  beautiful  actress  who  has 
sat  to  him  for  a  "Circe"  which  makes  him  famous. 
After  declaring  her  love  for  him  on  what  the  physicians 
declared  was  his  death-bed,  she  abandons  him  on 
his  somewhat  inconsiderate  recovery  ;  whereupon  he 
smashes  the  sculptured  image  of  her  to  atoms  and  ex- 
plains that  there  was  "a  flaw  in  the  marble."  The 
book  has  good  points  ;  not  least  among  these  are  the 
clever  illustrations  by  Mr.  Leonard  Lensdell. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  A  SIA":  VoL  II.  Southern  and  Western  Asia,  by  A.  H. 

/V  Keane,  F.R.G.S.  (London  :  Edward  Stanford.  1896),  is 
the  latest  addition  to  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and 
Travel.  The  volume  says  much  for  both  the  industry  of  the 
author  and  the  progress  of  recent  geographical  research  in  Asia. 
The  encroachments  of  European  Powers  in  South  and  West 
Asia,  combined  with  the  explorations  carried  on  by  a  host 
of  heroes — and  others — have  so  modified  the  position  in 
regard  to  both  knowledge  and  political  possession  that  this 
revised  version  of  a  most  useful  work  was  much  needed.  Mr. 
Keane  has  made  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  note  essential  facts 
down  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press,  and  some  idea  of  the  labour 
entailed  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  whereas  Stanford's 


"  Asia,"  in  its  original  shape,  made  one  volume  of  750  pages,  two 
volumes  of  550  pages  each  are  now  necessary.  Why,  by  the 
way,  does  Mr.  Keane  talk  of  the  Amir  of  Kabul?  We  should  not 
speak  of  the  Queen  of  London,  or  the  Emperor  of  Berlin. 

"  Philips'  Ready  Reference  Atlas  of  the  World,"  prepared  by 
E.  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.  (London  :  George  Philip  &  Son, 
1897),  is  a  comprehensive,  up-to  date  and  reliable  combination 
of  maps,  statistical  surveys,  and  diagrams  of  the  races  and 
religions  of  mankind.  The  statistical  surveys  are  admirably 
compact,  giving  one  at  a  glance  population,  area,  trade,  &c,  of 
any  country.  Changes  in  maps  rendered  necessary  by  recent 
political  rearrangements  have  been  duly  compassed,  and,  for  its 
size,  we  think  this  atlas  will  be  hard  to  beat.  It  is,  perhaps,  all 
the  more  trustworthy  because  it  makes  no  elaborate  profession 
of  infallibility. 

"  Selections  from  Steele's  Contributions  to  the  '  Tatler,'  " 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  L.  E.  Steele,  M.A.,  Trin. 
Coll.,  Dub.  (London  :  Macmillan,  1896),  will  be  welcomed  in 
schools  and  homes  not  already  in  possession  of  selections 
from  the  "Tatler."  Steele's  latest  editor,  annotator,  and  name- 
sake is  delightfully  enthusiastic  in  exploding  the  opinions 
of  Macaulay  and  Thackeray  regarding  the  character  of  the 
essayist.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  Lord  Macaulay's 
"  mischievous  picturesqueness  "  or  Thackeray's  "  pitying  affec- 
tion "  have  conveyed  the  more  reprehensible  impression  of 
Richard  Steele,  but  modern  writers  ought  at  least  to  be  grate- 
ful to  both  for  giving  them  so  admirable  a  subject  for 
indignant  eloquence. 

"Richard  III.,"  edited  by  George  Macdonald,  M.A.,  Balliol 
Coll.,  Ox.,  and  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  edited  by 
Edmund  K.  Chambers,  are  additions  to  Messrs.  Blackie's 
wholly  admirable  Warwick  Shakespeare.  The  schoolmaster 
whose  ideas  of  the  drift  and  meaning  of  a  play  may  be 
rather  scanty,  will  find  these  little  volumes  serviceable. 
"Mr.  William  Shakespeare's"  works,  as  issued  by  George 
Newnes,  Limited,  and  of  which  the  last  volume,  containing 
"  Pericles "  and  poems  and  sonnets,  is  before  us,  dispense 
with  introductions,  but  are  marginally  annotated  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  unfamiliar  with  Shakespearean  peculiarities 
of  expression.  These  volumes,  compact  though  they  are,  are 
printed  in  bold  type. 

"  The  Education  of  Children  at  Rome,"  by  George  Clarke 
(London  :  Macmillan.  1896),  is  a  little  treatise  on  a  big 
subject,  which  has  not  received  in  England  the  attention  it 
deserves.  The  essay  was  prepared  as  a  dissertation  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Colorado, 
and  reviews  in  scholarly,  but  none  the  less  interesting,  form  the 
purpose,  the  character,  and  the  extent  of  education  in  Rome 
at  the  close  of  the  Republican  period  and  during  the  early  part 
of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Clarke's  bijou  volume  will  repay  more 
than  the  cursory  attention  we  are  able  to  devote  to  it  here. 

"  Handbook  of  Courses  open  to  Women  in  British,  Conti- 
nental and  Canadian  Universities,"  by  Isabel  Maddison,  B.Sc. 
(Lond.),  Ph.D.  (Bryn  Mawr),  assisted  by  Helen  W.  Thomas 
and  Emma  S.  Wines  (New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1896),  aims  at  defining  the  position  of  the  different  foreign 
Universities  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  women  to  their 
courses.  The  Handbook  is  apparently  to  be  an  annual 
institution,  and  will  be  welcome  to  all  interested  in  the  question 
of  the  higher  education  of  women.  Its  preparation  can  have 
been  no  light  task. 

"  The  Art  Schools  of  London,"  by  Tessa  Mackenzie  (London: 
Swan  Sonnenschein.  1896),  does  for  painting,  music,  &c,  in 
the  metropolis  much  what  Miss  Maddison  has  sought  to  do  in 
a  larger  sphere.  It  is  a  guide  book  to  the  Fine' Art  schools  in 
London,  with  particulars  of  their  working. 

"Scenes  of  Familiar  Life,  arranged  progressively  for 
Students  of  Colloquial  French,"  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer  (Mac- 
millan), is  a  quite  charming  school-book.  The  little  Scenes 
are  conceived  in  a  dramatic  spirit,  and  written  with  a  most 
pleasant  brightness  and  vivacity.  Mrs.  Frazer  has  realized  the 
golden  truth  that  the  child  was  not  made  for  grammar,  but  gram- 
mar for  the  child  ;  and  she  has  taken  all  possible  advantage  of 
the  dramatic  instinct,  the  joy  of  "let's  pretend,"  which  is  in  all 
healthy  children.  The  characters  in  the  book  really  speak  the 
French  that  one  hears  spoken,  not  the  French  that  we  used  to 
learn  at  school,  revelling  in  the  obsolete.  We  congratulate 
Mrs.  Frazer  ;  and  still  more  the  children  who  are  lucky  enough 
to  be  taught  out  of  her  book. 

"The  Beginners'  French  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book,"  by 
R.  H.  Harper  (Rivington,  Percival  &  Co  ),  has  been  produced 
in  the  belief  that  most  grammars  and  exercise  books  are  "  too 
advanced  for  mere  beginners."  But  surely  more  advanced 
grammars  contain  also  the  elementary  portions  which  alone 
are  given  here.  We  do  not  think  such  books  as  these,  though 
this  is  well  done  as  far  as  it  goes,  are  a  real  help.  They 
multiply  the  number  of  books  to  be  learnt  from  ;  and  as 
most  children,  or  very  many,  learn  by  the  eye  chiefly,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  associations  of  memory  should  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  use  of  different  books  on  the  same  subject :  to  say 
nothing  of  other  considerations. 

Mr.  Ernest  Weeklcy's  "  Higher  French  Reader"  (Give),  is  a 
reading-book  very  much  up  to  date.  Loti,  Huysmans,  Zola, 
Kichepin,  Verlaine,  Mallarme,  are  all  represented.  But  it  is  no 
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enthusiasm  for  "  naturalistes ,:  or  "  symbolistes  "  that  has  led  to 
this,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  surprising  selection  ;  it  is  merely 
that  these  writers  yield  a  fine  harvest  of  hard  words  and  obscure 
passages,  such  as  the  examiner,  bent  on  baffling,  loves  to  find. 
Would  it  not  have  been  kind  to  add  a  few  notes?  However, 
the  passages  chosen  are  not  quite  so  difficult  as  the  names  of 
the  authors  might  suggest. 

"A  Short  History  of  Solicitors,"  by  Edmund  B.  V.  Christian, 
LL.B.  (London  :  Reeves  &  Turner),  is,  in  its  way,  highly 
interesting.  Would,  indeed,  that  one  half  of  the  books 
which  are  put  forward  as  instructive  were  compiled  with 
the  orderly  care  shown  in  this  apparently  unpretentious 
volume.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  has  marked  the  limits 
his  book  is  intended  to  cover  with  a  ring-fence,  beyond 
which  he  never  strays  ;  but  inside  the  fence  he  has  tilled 
the  ground  pretty  thoroughly.  He  traces  out  the  history 
of  the  profession  as  such  and  treats  of  the  work  and  practice 
Solicitors  have  at  various  times  pursued  in  conjunction 
with  or  in  opposition  to  Attorneys,  Scriveners,  Serjeants- 
at-Law,  Proctors,  Notaries  and  Barristers,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day.  But  the  chief  excellence  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  proofs  and  references  by  which  the  writer  sub- 
stantiates every  statement  he  makes.  The  subject  is  treated 
from  a  many-sided  point  of  view,  and  the  "  lay-gent 8  (we 
borrow  the  term  from  the  author)  is  taken  thought  for  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  social  positions  and  habits  of  the  "  legal  mind" 
at  various  times  as  evidenced  upon  the  stage  and  in  fiction. 
The  narrative  is  interspersed  with  many  of  those  legal  witti- 
cisms whi^h  have  emanated  from  Bench  and  Bar.  We  think 
one  of  the  best  herein  quoted  is  attributed  to  Lord  Bramwell, 
who  remarked  that  he  thought  he  "  might  live  to  see  the  day 
when  a  rule  would  be  moved  for  to  show  cause  why  a  solicitor 
should  not  be  hanged  because  he  was  a  solicitor." 
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|RURY  LANE  THEATRE.— Mr.  Oscar  Barrett's  grand 

Pantomime,  ALADDIN.  Twice  daily,  at  1.30  and  7.30.  Box  Office  open 
from  10  a.m.  all  day.    For  full  particulars  see  daily  papers. 

tTMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.    Doors  open  at  7.30. 

"DADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

of  .£80,  One  of  £50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

"DOSSALL    SCHOOL — Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships* 

value  from  £60  downwards,  will  be  awarded  by  Examination,  beginning 
March  30,  1897.  Boys  examined  at  Oxford  and  Rossall. — Apply,  Bursar,  Rossal), 
Fleetwood. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Aristotle  on  Life  and  Death  (W.  Ogle).    Longmans.    js.  6d. 

Beggars  of  Paris,  The  (Lady  Herschell).    Arnold,  is. 

Beyond  the  Pale  (B.  M.  Croker).    Chatto  &  Windus. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  (February). 

Bow  Bells  Almanack,  18^7. 

Canada  (J.  G.  Bourinot)     Fisher  Unwin.  5s. 

Ceylon,  Ruined  Cities  of  (H.  W.  Cave).    Sampson  Low.  38s. 

Cosmopolis  (February). 

Cornhill  Magazine  (February). 

Crime  and  Disorder,  Executive  Powers  in  Relation  to,  or  Powers  of  Police  in 

England  (T.  W.  Haycralt).    Butterworth.  6s. 
Cymbehne  (A.  J.  Wvatt).  Blackie. 
Driving  for  Pleasure  (F.  T.  Underbill).  Heinemann. 
Early  Essays  (J.  S.  Mill).    Bell.    3s.  6d. 

Europe  in  the  Middle  Age  (Thatcher  and  Schwill).    Murray.  gs. 

Fact  and  Fiction,  History  in  (A.  S.  G.  Canning).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

Gentleman  George  (Mrs.  H.  Martin).    Hurst  &  Blackett. 

God's  Failures  (J.  S.  Fletcher).    Lane.    3s.  6d. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  (February). 

Herodotus,  2  vols.  (A  J.  Grant).    Murray.  12s. 

Humanitarian,  The  (February). 

Is  Natural  Selection  the  Creator  of  Species?  (D.  Graham).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 
John  Littlejohn  of  J.  (George  Morgan).    Lippincott  Co. 
Lady's  Realm,  The  (February). 

Lancashire  Industrial  (J.  Mortimer).    Simpkin,  Marshall. 
Land  of  the  Living  Dead  (Neal  Fyne).    Drane.    3-r.  6d. 
Legal  Lore  (W.  Andrews)     Andrews  &  Co.    is.  6d. 
Longman's  Magazine  (February). 

Magic,  The  Mysteries  of  (A.  E.  Waite.)    Kegan  Paul.    10s.  6d. 
Mankind,  History  of  (Part  16).    Macmillan.  is. 

Monasteries  of  the  Levant,  Visits  to  (Hon.  R.  Curzon).    Newnes.    2S.  6d. 

Musa  Medica  (J.  Johnston).    Savoy  Press. 

Madge  o' the  Pool  (William  Sharp).    Constable.  is.6d. 

Martin  the  Foundling  (E.  Sue).    Dicks,  if. 

National  Union  Gleanings  (January). 

Nile  with  a  Camera,  On  the  (A.  Wilkin).    Fisher  Unwin.  21*. 

Oak  of  Chivalry,  An  (Mrs.  J  Proctor).    Digby,  Long. 

Odds  and  Ends  (An  Odd  Fellow).    Digby,  Long. 

Physical  Science,  Short  Studies  in  (V.  Cornish).    Sampson  Low.  $j. 

Pius  the  Seventh  (M.  H.  Allies).    Burns  &  Oates.  5*. 

Politics  in  1896  (Fredk.  Whelen).    Grant  Richards,  $s. 

Progressive  Review,  The  (February). 

Scot,  Michael,  Enquirv  into  the  Life  and  Legend  of  (J.  W.  Brown).  Douglas. 
Sentimental  Vikines,  The  (R.  V.  Risley).    Lane.    2s.  6d 

Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  The  Hidden  Lives  of  (W.  G.  Thorpe).    Chiswick  Press. 
"Shipping  World"  Year-Bookfor  1897,  The. 
Sister  Jane  (J.  C.  Harris).    Constable.  6s. 
Surrey  and  Sussex  (C.  S.  Ward).  Dulau. 
Tempest,  The  (F.  J.  Boas).  Blackie. 

Theory  of  Contract  in  its  Social  Light,  The  (W.  A.  Watt).    Clark.  3J. 
Three  Daughters  of  Night,  The  (Derek  Vane).    Hutchinson.    3s.  6d. 
Under  the  Circumstanees  (Archie  Armstrong).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  (Dumas).    Dicks,  is. 
Weather,  The  Story  of  the  (G.  F.  Chambers).    Newnes.  ir. 
Westward  Ho  !  (Kmgsley)     Macmillan.    3s.  bd. 

Windham,  Sir  Chas.  Ash,  Crimean  Diary  of  (Russell  and  Pearse).    Kegan  Paul. 
7$.  6d. 

Wise  and  the  Wayard,  The  (G.  S.  Street).  Lane. 
Year- Book  of  Treatment  for  1897. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

 MANAGER— JAMES  WULLSCHLEGEB.  

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 

SAYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day  ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAYOY   RESTAUR  ANT, 
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during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers        ECHKNARD.        Chef  de  Cuisine  I  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 
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COMPLETION  OF  THE   ENGLISH  EDITION  OF 
ZELLEH'S  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY. 

ARISTOTLE  AND  THE  EARLIER 
PERIPATETICS  : 

Being  a  Translation  from  Zeller's  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Greeks." 

By  B.  F.  C.  COSTELLOE,  M.A. ,  and  J.  H.  MUIRHEAD,  M.A. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  24s. 


ESSAYS.  By  George  John  Romanes,  M.A., 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Kdited  by  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Principal  of  University 
College,  Bristol.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Contents  :  Primitive  Natural  History — The  Darwinian  Theory  of  In- 
stinct—Man and  Brute — Mind  in  Men  and  Animals  Origin  of  Human 
Faculty— Mental  Differences  between  Men  and  Women— What  is  the  Object 
of  Life? — Recreation — Hypnotism — Hydrophobia  and  the  Muzzling  Order. 

MAGNETIC    FIELDS   of    FORCE  :  an 

Exposition  of  the  Phenomena  of  Magnetism,  Electro-magnetism,  and  Induc- 
tion, based  on  the  Conception  of  Lines  of  Force.  By  H.  Ebert,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Kiel.  Translated  by  C.  V.  Burton,  D.Sc 
Part  I.,  with  93  Illustrations,  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  OWEN  RHOSCOMYL. 

FOR  the  WHITE   ROSE  of  ARNO :  a 

Story  of  the  Jacobite  Rising  of  1745.  By  Owen  Rhoscomyl,  Author  of 
"  Battlement  and  Tower  "  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


PLOUGHED," 

L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


and   other   Stones.  By 

'  Mr.  Smith  "  &c.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 


THE  SILVER  LIBRARY. 

OUR    PLACE  AMONG 


-New  Volumes. 

INFINITIES 


A  Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little  Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the 
Infinities  around  us.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 


The  PEOPLE  of  the  MIST. 

Haggard.    With  16  Illustrations.    New  Edition. 


By  H.  Rider 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


The  JEWEL  of  YNYS  GALON  :  being  a 

hitherto  Unprinted  Chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Sea  Rovers.  By  Owen 
Rhoscomyl.    New  Edition.    With  12  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The    DIVORCE    of    CATHERINE  of 

ARAGON.  The  Story  as  told  by  the  Imperial  Ambassador  resident  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  VIII.  By  James  A.  Froude.  New  Edition.  Crown 
Evo.  3s.  6d. 

LONGMAN'S     MAGAZINE.      No.  172. 

FEBRUARY,  1897.    Evo.  6d. 
THE    CHEVALIER      D'AURI  AC. 

Chaps.  4-5.    By  S.  Levett  Yeats, 

Author  of  ' '  The  Honour  of  Savelli . 1 
NORTHUMBRIAN  RUSTICS.  By 

P.  Anderson  Graham,  Author  of 

"  The  Red  Scaur." 
WAITH  AND  WRACK.  By  Duncan 

J.  Robertson. 
TWO  BOYS  AND  A  ROBIN.  By 

Mrs.  Murray  Hickson. 


PAGES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF 
PARSON  PARLETT.  By  R. 
Pardepp. 

ARCHBISHOP  MAGEE  OF  YORK. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

KING  NEPTUNE'S  TOLL.  Ey 
John  le  Breton. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


Mr.  Flinders  Petrie's  New  Publications. 
PETRI  E  (W.  M.  FLINDERS)— KOPTOS,  with  a  Chapter 

by  D.  G.  Hogarth,  M.A.  1  vol.  4to.  35  pp.  28  Plates  (4  Photographic), 
boards,  10s. 

■   NAQADA  AND  BALLAS.    By  W.  M.  Flinders 

Petrie  and  Quibell,  with  a  Chapter  by  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell.  410.  79  pp. 
87  Plates,  boards,  25s. 

The  district  treated  in  this  work  is  about  thirty  miles  North  of  Thebes  and 
on  the  Western  side  of  the  Nile.  Messrs.  Flinders  Petrie  and  Quibell  give 
decisive  evidence  of  an  hitherto  unknown  invasion  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  is 
linked  with  the  prehistoric  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean.  An  ample 
index  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 


LONDON  :  BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  PICCADILLY. 


Just  published.    Price  2s.  6d.  post  tree. 

QOUT  and  its  CURE.— By  J.  Compton  Burnett,  M.D. 

"  The  author  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  Gout,  and  presents  us  with  a  very 
readable  little  book."  —County  Gentleman. 
London  :  James  Epps  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  170  Piccadilly,  and  48  Threadneedle  Street. 

Just  published.    Cloth,  is.  6d.  post  free. 

TV-SEASES    of  the    GLANDS  and  BONES   and  their 
"L/      NON  SURGICAL  TREATMENT.   By  John  H.  Clarke,  M.D. 
London  :  James  Epps  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  170  Piccadilly,  and  48  Threadneedle  Street 

T7CHOES  from   YOUTHLAND  :  Poems^     By  Horace 

Walton.    Price  2s.  6d. 
Marshall  Russell  ft  Co.,  6  Panyers  Alley,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

TJOUKlj.— ALL  mUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED- 

tin  ii.Htter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Pl'.av  »ut»  wants.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


SECOND  THOUSAND. 

MISS  KINGSLEY'S  TRAVELS. 

"  The  book  of  travel  of  the  season  for  nearly  everybody." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

TRAVELS  IN  WEST  AFRICA 

(Congo  Francais,  Corisco  and  Cameroon;  j. 
By  MISS  MARY  H.  KINGSLEY. 

With  16  Full-page  and  numerous  Text  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

ST.  JAM ESS  GAZETTE.—"  A  really  delightful  book." 
STANDARD.  — "  Will  appeal  to  a  large  circle  of  readers." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—"  One  of  the  brightest,  cleverest,  ar.d  most 
entertaining  books  of  travel  that  has  appeared  for  a  very  long  time." 

DAILY  NEWS. — 11  Fun,  wit,  humour,  and  good  humour,  a  delight  in  adven- 
ture, an  abounding  love  of  forest,  mountain,  and  river,  and  sympathy  with  savage 
life,  the  reader  will  find  in  this  book." 

SCOTSMAN.  — "  One  of  the  most  graphic,  lively,  and  entertaining  records  ot 
travel  in  Africa." 

AFRICAN  REVIEW. — "  It  is  decidedly  the  best  modern  book  of  travels  we 
have  read." 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OF 
CHARLES  KINGSLEY'S 

WESTWARD  HO  ! 

THE  PEOPLE'S  EDITION.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Charles  E. 
Brock.    Medium  Svo.  cloth,  is. 

THE  "  PEACOCK  "  EDITION.  With  Fifty  Illustrations  by  Charles 
E.  Brock.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  5s. 

1  HE  "  ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS  "  EDITION.  With 
Fifty  Illustrations  by  Charles  E.  Brock.    Cloth,  uncut  edges,  3s,  6d. 


Demy  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SACRED  TREE,  or  the  TREE  in  RELIGION 

and  MYTH.    By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Philpot.  Illustrated. 
PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — "  Her  volume  is  a  lucid  and  well-written  sum- 
mary of  all  the  history  and  the  theories  of  the  subject." 


Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE   GROWTH  of  the   FRENCH  NATION. 

George  B.  Adams,  Professor  of  History  in  Yale  University. 


By 


MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  448.    FEBRUARY.     Price  is. 


Contents. 


1.  THE     SECRET     OF  SAINT 

FLOREL.  Chapters  XXXL- 
XXXIII.  Conclusion. 

2.  FROM  FAR  CATHAY. 

3.  LITERATURE  AND  MUSIC. 

4.  POLITICAL      PARTIES  IN 

AMERICA. 


5.  THE     TWO     PRIESTS  OF 

KONNOTO. 

6.  VANISHING  PARIS. 

7.  THE  FLYING  BISHOPS. 

8.  AN   EPOCH  ON  RUMBLING 

CREEK. 

9.  THE  COLDSTREAM  GUARDS. 


Illustrated,  price  is.  4d. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

For  FEBRUARY. 
Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  :— 
CAMPAIGNING  WITH  GRANT.    From   Spotsylvania  to  the  North  Anna. 

By  Horace  Porter.    With  a  Picture  by  B.  West  Clinedinst. 
THE   BATTLE   OF  COPENHAGEN.    By  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  Author  of 
"  Influence  of  Sea  Power  in  History."    With  Pictures  by  Howard  Pyle,  Maps, 
Po-traits,  &c. 

IN  THE  DESERT  WITH  THE  BEDOUIN.    By  R.  Talbot  Kelly.  With 
Pictures  by  the  Author. 

Illustrated,  price  is. 

THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

For  FEBRUARY. 
Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  : — 
AN  ALARM  OF  FIRE  BY  TELEGRAPH.    By  C.T.Hill.    Illustrated  by 

the  Author  and  from  Photographs. 
MISS  NINA  BARROW.   Chapters  I.,  II.    By  Frances  Courtney  Baylor. 

Illustrated  by  R.  B.  Birch. 
THE  BOY  I  KNEW.    III.    By  Laurence  Hutton.    Illustrated  by  C  M. 
Relyea  and  from  Photographs. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


TWO  NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

UNDER    THE    CIRCUMSTANCES.  By 

Archie  Armstrong.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  {Ready. 

GILBERT  MURRAY.    By  A.  E.  Houghton. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  [On  Tuesday  ne.xi. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
T300KS. — HATCH  ARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  tie  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bmdtogs 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY, 
For  FEBEUABY, 
Contains  the  following  Articles  : — 
PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER.  "How  to  Work." 

PROFESSOR  SULLY.  "  The  Child  in  Recent  English  Literature." 

LORD  MONKSWELL.  "  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools." 

W.  S.  LILLY.  "  The  Mission  of  Tennyson." 

GRANT  ALLEN.  "  Spencer  and  Darwin." 

H.  G.  WELLS.  "  Morals  and  Civilisation." 

SIR  GEORGE  BADEN-POWELL,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

"  The  Doom  of  Cane  Sugar." 
Besides  other  Papers  on 
"  The  Political  Situation."  "The  New  Irish  Movement,"  ''The  Handwriting  on 
the  Wall,"  "  An  '  Entente  '  with  France,"  &c.  &c. 


CHAPMAN'S 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD, 

For  FEBRUARY, 
CONTAINS  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 

AN    ARABIAN  BIRO, 

By  Mrs.  Andrew  Dean, 
and 

A    COMPLETE    ROMANCE  ENTITLED 

CAPTAIN     KID'S  MILLIONS. 

By  Alan  Oscar. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  976.— FEBRUARY",  1897.-2S.  6d. 

Contents:  TO  THE  QUEEV :  A  NEW  YEAR  GREETING. -SOME 
IMPRESSIONS  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  by  Beatrice  H  .rraden.— 
THE  CELTIC  RENASCENCE,  by  Andrew  Lang.  -  DARIEL  :  A  RO- 
MANCE OF  SURREY,  by  R.  D.  Blackmore.— THE  INDIAN  MUTINY 
N  FICTION.  -RAB  VINCH'S  WIFE,  by  Zack.-FRANKLIN  AND  THE 
ARCTIC— MONARCH  OR  MONK.?  A  LEGEND  OF  TOMSK,  by  j.  Y. 
Simpson. -THE  ALL-BRITISH  TRANS  PACIFIC  CABLE.— THE  CHINESE 
OYSTER,  by  A.  Michie.— FORTY-ONE  YEARS  IN  INDIA. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

FIRST   PART   OF   A    NEW  VOLUME. 

NOW  READY.   Price  8d. 

CHAMBERS'S   JOURNAL   FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Articles  on 

THE  COMING  REVIVAL  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

INSIDE  A  RETTING  CLUB. 

WHAT  ARE  FULGURITES  ? 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  PRINTING. 

CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL   FOR  FEBRUARY. 

CORDITE. 

FRUITS  OF  PARADISE. 

IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SPHINX. 

LUMBERING  IN  CANADA. 

LATEST  INVENTIONS  AND 

THE  MONTH:  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

CHAMBERS'S   JOURNAL   FOR  FERRUARY. 

SERIAL  STORY  BY 

E.  W.  HORNUNG. 

COMPLETE  SHORT  STORIES  BY 

GUY  BOOTHBY  AND  OTHER 

WELL-KNOWN  WRITERS. 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Limited. 
47  Paternoster  Row,  London  ;  and  Edinburgh. 


A   NOVEL   THAT  IS  SELLING. 

FRANCESCO  HALSTE4D  :  a  Tale  of  San 

Remo.    By  Recinald  St.  Barbe.    SecoMd  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
Does  not  fail  in  interest  at  any  stage.    It  is  rich  in  incident,  adventure,  and 
fortune  s  changes."— Scotsman  (First  Review). 

.  Dtcby,  Long  &  Co.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.C. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED   AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "  BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Code  .*  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


HTHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £i    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  240.    FEBRUARY  1897. 

URGENT   QUESTIONS    FOR   THE    COUNCIL   OF   DEFENCE.  By 

Captain  Lord  Chakles  Beresford. 
THE  PLAGUE.    By  Dr.  Montagu  Lubbock. 

THE  ELIZABETHAN  RELIGION  (in  correction  of  Mr.  George  Russell).  By 

J.  Horace  Round. 

THE  LONDON  UNIVERSITY  PROBLEM.     By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  LL.D. 
THE  TRUE  NATURE  OF  "FALSETTO."    By  E.  Davidson  Palmer. 
LAW  AND  THE  LAUNDRY: 

(1)  COMMERCIAL   LAUNDRIES.     By  Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet 

Mrs.  Creighton,  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Wei:b. 

(2)  LAUNDRIES  IN   RELIGIOUS  HOUSES.     Ey  Lady  Frederick 

Cavendish. 

TIMBER  CREEPING  IN  THE  CARPATHIANS.     By  E.  N.  Buxton. 

RECENT  SCIENCE.     By  Prince  Kropotkin. 

LIFE  IN  POETRY:  Poetical  Expression.     By  Professor  Courthope,  C.B. 
SKETCHES  MADE  IN  GERMANY.    No.  3.    By  Mrs.  Blyth. 
GIBBON'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.     By  Herbert  Paul. 
INDIVIDUALISTS  AND  SOCIALISTS.     By  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the 

Dean  of  Ripon. 

NURSES  A  LA  MODE:  a  Reply  to  Lady  Priestley.  By  Mrs.  Bedford 
Fenwick  (formerly  Matron  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital). 

NOTE  ON  THE  DECLARATION  OF  PARIS.  Bv  Thomas  Gibson 
Bowles,  M.P. 


LONDON  :   SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Contents.— FEBRUARY,  1897—  Price  Is.  6d. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  ORGANISATION.     Senator  David 
B.  Hill. 

THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  CUBA.    Fidel  G.  Pierra. 

EVILS  TO   BE   REMEDIED   IN   OUR  CONSULAR  SERVICE.  Hon. 

William  Woodville  Rockhill. 
LADIES'  CLUBS  IN  LONDON.     Alice  Zimmern. 

THE    RESULTS    OF    CARDINAL    SATOLLIS    MISSION.     Rev.  Dr. 

Edward  McGlynn. 
ECONOMY  OF  TIME  IN  TEACHING.     Dr.  J.  M.  Rice. 
SPEEDY    FINANCIAL   AND   CURRENCY    REFORM  IMPERATIVE. 

Hon.  Charles  N.  Fowler. 
THE  CURE  FOR  A  VICIOUS  MONETARY  SYSTEM.    Senator  W.  A. 

Peffer. 

POE'S  OPINION  OF  "  THE  RAVEN."    Joel  Benton. 
THE  CRIMINAL  IN  THE  OPEN.     Josiah  Flynt. 

THE  NEW  MEMOIRS  OF  EDWARD  GIBBON.     Frederic  Harrison. 


LONDON  :  G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 
T"HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
1      Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1, 200,000.  Paid-up,  ^300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  ,£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .... 


£%5,0OO,O0O. 


SUM    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 
*    ™  FOUNDED  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  !  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane  ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1895.  42390,775,000 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE   ROYAL   MAIL  «4TFflwiPB« 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES.  SUE2,  and 
COLOMBO. 

  IF.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers  ..  )  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  tc  COJ    Fenchurch  Avenue.  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

By  the  Steamships  "  GARONNE,"  3S76  tons  register,  and    "  LUSITANIA,"   3877  tons 
register,  from  London  as  under : 
For  MOROCCO,  SICILY,  PALESTINE,  and  EGYPT.    Leaving  February  17,  returning 

AFor 'SOUTH  of  SPAIN,  GREECE,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  &c.  Leaving  March  31,  return- 
ing May  17. 

For  PORTUGAL,  MOROCCO,  CORSICA,  ITALY,  and  SICILY.  Leaving  Aprd  21, 
returning  May  29. 

String  Band.  Electric  Light,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 
„  (  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers.  -|  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J       Fenchurch  Avenue. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  s  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C,  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street.  S.W. 

WM.  &  GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 
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The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  OPEN  on  SATURDAY,  January  30,  1897, 
and  will  CLOSE  at  4  o'clock  on  MONDAY,  February  1,  for  Town,  ami  on 
TUESDAY  MORNING,  February  2,  for  the  Country. 

THE  NEW  JOINTLESS  RIM,  LTD. 

SHAKE  CAPITAL,  £200,000, 

Divided  into  200,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  payable— 2s.  6d.  on  Application,  7s.  6d.  on 
Allotment,  and  the  Balance  on  March  1,  1897.  The  Vendors  have  applied  for 
£0,000  Shares,  part  of  the  above  issue. 

DIRECTORS. 

W.  BROMLEY-DAVENPORT,  M.P.,  Director  of  the  Lancashire,  Derbyshire, 

and  East  Coast  Railway  Company. 
ARTHUR  F.  DAVTES  (Chairman  of  Laing,  Wharton,  &  Down,  Limited). 

G.  J.  EVESON,  Director  of  the  Reliance  Tube  Company,  Limited. 
ERNEST  HONEY,  Director  of  the  Elswick  Cycles  Company,  Limited. 

H.  H.  MULLINER,  Chairman  of  Mulliners,  Limited. 

T.  H.  WOOLLEN,  Arrol  Works,  Aston,  Birmingham,  Managing  Director. 
BABTKEFS. 

LONDON  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  LIMITED,  52  Cornhill,  London;  New 
Street,  Birmingham  ;  and  all  Branches. 

BROKERS. 

Loxdov — G.  LACY  HILT.IER,  7;  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Birmingham— W.  &  F.  CUTHBERT.  72  Colmore  Row. 
Dublin— MANIFOLD  &  HINES,  College  Green. 

Nottingham — ARTHUR  E.  BLAKE,  Prudential  Buildings,  King  Street. 
SOLICITORS. 

DEVONSHIRE,  MONKLAND,  DAVIES,  &  SANDERS,  1  Frederick's  Place, 
Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

ISITT,  ELDRID,  GANSON,  &  JENKS,  6  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. 
SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 

ARNOLD  DICKIN,  48  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  as  a  going  concern  : — 

(1)  The  whole  of  the  assets  and  undertaking  known  as 

THE  JOINTLESS  RIM  (Limited) 
and  to  further  develop  the  same. 

(2)  To  acquire  a  full  licence  from 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  COMPANY  (Limited),  to 
manufacture  under  the  Westwood  Rim  Patents,  subject  to  a  small 
royalty. 

1  THE  JOINTLESS  RIM  (Limited). 

This  business  was  established  in  1894,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing (under  the  British  Patents)  Metallic  Jointless  Rims  for  Cycle 
and  other  wheels. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  Jointless  Rim  is  that  it  is  entirely 
without  joint  of  any  kind,  the  enormous  advantages  of  which  are 
obvious. 

The  reputation  which  the  Jointless  Rim  has  attained  is  best  shown 
by  the  following  : — 

AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

6  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. 
We  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Jointless  Rim,  Limited,  from 
its  commencement  in  January,  1894,  up  to  December  31,  1896,  and 
certify  as  follows  : — 

From  January,  1894,  to  August  31,  1894  — Excess 

of  outgoings  over  income   ,£2,142  13  5 

For  year  ended  August  31,  1895          Profit    5.753    5  9 

For  year  ended  August  31,  1896          Profit    15,880  18  10 

For  the  four  months  ended  December  31,  1 896  : 
Profit  £7,176  5s.  iod.,  or  at  the  rate  per  annum  of^2l,52S  17  6 
These  figures  are  subject  to  Patentee's  Royalty  (which  ceases  on  the 
transfer  of  business),  Directors'  Fees,  Manager's  Commission,  and  de- 
preciation of  plant,  &c,  but  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs 
to  plant,  &c,  have  been  charged. 

We  further  certify  that  the  number  of  Rims  sold  during  the  last  four 
months  amounted  to  over  four  times  the  quantity  sold  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year.  Also  that  the  orders  in  hand 
on  January  I,  1897,  were  over  ten  times  those  in  hand  on  January  I, 
1896.  ISITT,  ELDRID,  GANSON,  and  JENKS. 

2.— THE  DUNLOP  LICENCE. 
The  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Company  grant  to  this  Company  a 
licence  to  manufacture,  subject  to  a  small  royalty,  any  pattern  of  Rims 
controlled  by  the  Westwood  Patents  owned  by  them,  together  with  any 
future  improvements  or  further  registrations  which  they  may  acquire. 

The  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Company  have  further  entered  into  an 
arrangement  by  which  quality  will  be  maintained  and  undue  competi- 
tion avoided. 

The  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Company  also  agree  to  co-operate  with 
this  Company,  and  to  stock  these  Rims  at  all  their  depots,  and  have 
already  placed  a  contract. 

FUTURE  DIVIDENDS. 

The  £21,528  17s.  6d.  referred  to  in  the  Auditors'  Report  (although 
equal  to  over  10  per  cent,  on  the  entire  share  capital)  does  not  nearly 
represent  the  profit  which  it  is  expected  will  be  made,  even  during  the 
first  year,  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

1st.  These  profits  are  based  on  the  amount  earned  during  the  four 
worst  business  months  of  the  year  in  this  trade  ;  the  sales  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  former  year  (when  the  profit  for  the  year 
was  £15,880  18s.  iod.)  were  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  sales  for  this 
period. 

2nd.  The  orders  in  hand  on  January  1st  were  ten  times  those  on 
the  same  date  last  year. 

3rd.  The  steady  increase  which  the  business  has  made  every  year 
will  be  maintained. 

4th.  A  much  further  increased  trade,  owing  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  Westwood  Licence  from  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Company 
(Limited). 

I'rospectuses  containing  particulars  of  Contracts  and  Forms  trf  Appli ■ 
rafir  n  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers,  Solicitors,  and  Brokers,  or 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Company. 


BOYRIL 

AS  A  BEVERAGE 

Is  Meat  and  Drink  at  one  Draught, 
providing  the  Greatest  Amount  of 
Stimulative  Nourishment  in  the 
Smallest  Possible  Bulk,  Invigorat- 
ing the  Healthy,  and  Strengthening 
Invalids,  by  whom  it  is  relished  and 
retained  when  ordinary  foods  are 
rejected. 

It  contains  in  an  easily  digestible 
form  the  Entire  Nourishment  of  Prime 
Ox  Beef,  from  selected  Cattle  reared 
in  Australia  and  South  America. 


BOVRIL  LIMITED,  Food  Specialists, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Cyclists 

When  asked  to  experiment    .  . 

At  your  own  cost  and  risk 

with  inferior  imitations,  bear  in  mind  that  the  Dur.lop 
was  the    .  . 


f 


Original  Pneumatic 


which  revolutionized  cycling  ;  it  was  the  first  in  1888, 
ind  has  been  foremost  ever  since.  DUNLOP  TYRES 


Win  the  Championships 


and  beat  the  Records.  MANY  MILLIONS  have 
been  made  and  sold,  and  the  demand  increases 
continually.    DUNLOP  TYRES  are  now  perfected  for 


Carriages  of  all  Kinds. 


A  handsome  illustrated  booklet,  "All  about  Dunlop  Tyres  for  1S97,"  can 
be  had  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 


Dunlop-Westwood  Rims  are  the  Lightest  and  Strongest  Rims 
made,  and  the  best  for  use  with  dunlop  tyres. 

The  Dunlop   Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd. 

160  CLERKENWELL   ROAD,   E.G.,   LONDON  ; 
Works  :  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 
Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


CULLETON'S  HERALDIC  OFFICE, 

25  CRANBOURN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Authentic  Information  respecting 

HERALDRY    AND  GENEALOGY 

(ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN). 


Pedigrees  compiled  from  Becords. 
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LONDON    AND    GLOBE  FINANCE 

CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 
NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  above  Corporation  will  be  held  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  February  9, 
at  Two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  following  purposes,  viz. : — 

To  receive  and  (if  approved)  adopt  the  Directors'  Report,  Statement 
of  Accounts,  and  Balance-sheet. 

To  declare  (if  approved)  the  following  Dividends,  which  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Directors,  viz.  :— On  the  Ordinary  Shares  a  Dividend 
of  8s.  per  share,  free  of  Income-tax,  making  (with  the  Interim  Dividend 
already  paid)  10s.  per  Share  or  50  per  cent,  for  the  year ;  also  a  Divi- 
dend of  fifteen  shillings  and  seven  and  one-fifth  pence,  free  of  Income- 
tax,  on  each  Deferred  Share,  being  the  proportion  of  profits  to  which 
such  Shares  are  entitled  under  the  Memorandum  of  Association,  the 
foregoing  Dividends  to  be  paid  to  all  Ordinary  Shareholders  whose 
names  were  on  the  register  on  January  21,  1897,  and  to  all  Deferred 
Shareholders  on  surrender  of  the  proper  Coupon. 
On  and  after  February  13,  all  transfers  will  be  registered  ex  dividend. 
Notice    is    hereby    further    Given,    that    an  EXTRAORDINARY 
GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  above  Corporation  will  be  held  imme- 
diately on  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  Meeting  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering anoV,  if  deemed  expedient,  passing  the  following  Resolutions,  with 
or  without  modification,  that  is  to  say  :— 

(1)  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  effect  an'amalgamation  of  the  under- 
taking of  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corporation  (Limited),  and 
the  West  Australian  Exploring  and  Finance  Corporation  (Limited),  and 
accordingly  that  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corporation  ( Limited) 
be  woundup  voluntarily,  and  that  Mr.  Whitaker  Wr  ght,  of  15  Austin- 
friars,  London,  E.C.,  the  Managing  Director  (hereof,  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  appointed  Liquidator  for  the  purpose'  of  such  w  rding  up." 

(2)  ' '  That  the  said  Liquidator  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authori  ;ed  to 
consent  to  the  registration  of  a  new  Conpany,  to  be  name  1  the 
London  and  Globe  Finance  Corporation  (L'mited),  w  ih  a  Memiran- 
dum  and  Articles  of  Association  which  ha\e  alrea  y  been  prepared 
with  the  privity  and  approval  of  the  Directcrs  of  the  London  and 
Globe  Finance  Corporation  (Limited)." 

(3)  "  That  the  Draft  Agreement  submitted  to  this  meeting  and  pur- 
porting to  be  made  between  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corpora- 
tion (Limited)  (therein  called  the  old  Company)  and  Mr.  Whitaker 
Wright,  the  Liqu  dator  thereof,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  London  and 
Globe  Finance  Corporation  (Limited)  (therein  called  the  new  Com- 
pany) of  the  other  part,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  approved,  and 
that  the  said  Liquidator  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised,  pursuant  to 
Section  161  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  to  enter  into  an  Agree- 
ment with  such  new  Company,  when  incorporated,  in  the  terms  of 
the  said  draft,  and  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  with  or  without 
modification,  as  he  may  think  fit." 

Should  the  above  Resolutions  be  passed  bv  the  requisite  majority,  they 
will  be  submitted  for  confirmation  as  Special  Resolutions  to  a  Second 
Extraordinary  General  Meeting  which  will  be  subsequently  convened. 

The  proposal  is  as  follows  : — 

(I.)  The  new  Company  to  be  registered  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
,£2,000,000  in  £1  Shares. 

(II.)  The  new  Company  to  take  over  the  net  assets  of  this  Corpora- 
tion, and  to  pay  for  the  same  the  sum  of  £800,000,  in  800,000  fully- 
paid  Shares,  to  be  appropriated  as  follows  :— 

New  Shares. 

(a)  To  the  holders  of  the  195,000  Ordinary  Shares  (in  re-  £ 
payment  of  their  capital)   .'   195,000 

(b)  To  the  holders  of  the  100,000  Deferred  Shires  (in 
repayment  of  their  capital)  one  shilling  cash  (the  pro- 
ceeds of  5,000  new  Shares,  which  are  incapable  of 
division  on  account  of  fractions)  for  each  Deferred 

Share   Sood 

(c)  To  the  holders  of  the  195,000  Ordinary  Shares  (by  way 
of  profit),  300,000  new  Shares,  to  be  distributed  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  a-half  new  Share  (absorbing  292,500 
Shares),  and  nine  and  one-quarter  pence  cash  (the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  balance  of  7,500  Shares,  which  are  incapa- 
ble of  division  on  account  of  fractions)  for  each 
Ordinary  Share   300,000 

<d)  To  the  holders  of  the  100,000  Deferred  Shares  300,000 

Shares,  being  three  new  Shares  for  each  Deferred  Share  300,000 

Total  £800,000 

III.  The  balance  of  2,000,000  Shares  of  the  new  Company,  viz., 
400,000  Shares,  which  will  remain  after  the  completion  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  assets  of  this  Corporation,  and  of  the  present  West 
Australian  Exploring  and  Finance  Corporation  (Limited)  will  be 
offered,  in  the  first  instance,  for  Subscription  to  the  Shareholders  of 
the  new  Company  on  such  terms  as  the  Directors  may  deem  ex- 
pedient. 

SUMMARY. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Ordinary  Shareholders,  in  addition  to  a  cash  Dividend 
of  50  per  cent,  for  the  year,  will  receive  2h  fully-paid  Shares  and  nine  and 
one-quarter  pence  cash  in  the  new  Company  for  each  Share  held  by  them 
in  this  Corporation,  and  the  Deferred  Shareholders,  in  addition  to  a  cash 
Dividend  of  fifteen  shillings  and  seven  and  one-fifth  pence  per  Share  for 
the  year,  will  receive  3  fully-paid  Shares  and  one  shilling  cash  in  the  new 
Company  for  each  Share  held  by  them  in  this  Corporation. 

Dated  22  January,  1897. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

»  C  F.  SHACKEL,  Secretary: 

15  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.C. 


\YEST  AUSTRALIAN  EXPLORING 

AND  FINANCE  CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 
NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  above  Corporation  will  be  held  at  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C,  on  Tuesday,  February  9,  1897, 
at  Two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  following  purposes,  viz.  : — 

To  receive  and  (if  approved)  adopt  the  Directors'  Report,  State- 
ment of  Accounts,  and  Balance-sheet. 

To  declare  (if  approved)  the  following  Dividends,  which  are  re- 
commended by  the  Directors,  viz.  :— On  the  Ordinary  Shares  a 
Dividend  of  8s.  per  Share,  free  of  Income-tax,  making  (with  the 
Interim  Dividend  already  paid)  10s.  per  Share,  or  50  percent.,  for  the 
year;  also  a  Dividend  of  £15  12s.  free  of  Income-tax  on  each 
Deferred  Share,  being  the  proportion  of  profits  to  which  such  Shares 
are  entitled  under  the  Memorandum  of  Association.  The  foregoing 
Dividends  to  be  paid  to  all  Ordinary  Shareholders  whose  names  were 
on  the  Register  on  January  21,  1897,  and  to  all  Deferred  Shareholders 
on  surrender  of  the  proper  Coupon. 
On  and  after  February  13,  1897,  all  Transfers  will  be  Registered  ex 
dividend. 

Notice  is  hereby  further  Given,  that  an  EXTRAORDINARY 
GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  above  Corporation  will  be  held  imme- 
diately on  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  Meeting,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  and,  if  deemed  expedient,  passing  the  following  Resolutions, 
with  or  without  modification,  that  is  to  say  : — 

(1)  "That  it  is  expedient  to  effect  an  amalgamation  of  the  under- 
takings of  the  West  Australian  Exploring  and  Finance  Corporation 
(Limited)  and  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corporation  (Limited) 
(incorporated  in  1895),  and  accordingly  that  the  West  Australian 
Exploring  and  Finance  Corporation  (Limited)  be  wound  up  volun- 
tarily, and  that  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright,  of  15  Austinfriars,  London, 
E.C,  the  Managing  Director  thereof,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  appointed 
Liquidator  for  the  purposes  of  such  winding  up." 

(2)  "  That  the  said  Liquidator  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  con- 
sent to  the  registration  of  a  new  Company,  to  be  named  the  London 
and  Globe  Finance  Corporation  (Limited)  with  a  Memorandum  and 
Articles  of  Association  which  have  already  been  prepared  with  the 
privity  and  approval  of  the  Directors  of  the  West  Australian  Exploring 
and  Finance  Corporation  (Limited)." 

(3)  "  That  the  draft  agreement  submitted  to  this  meeting  and 
purporting  to  be  made  between  the  West  Australian  Exploring  and 
Finance  Corporation  (Limited)  (therein  called  the  old  Company)  and 
Mr.  Whitaker  Wright,  the  Liquidator  thereof,  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
London  and  Globe  Finance  Corporation  (Limited)  (therein  called  the 
new  Company),  of  the  other  part,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  approved, 
and  that  the  said  Liquidator  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  pursuant 
to  Section  161  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  such  new  Company,  when  incorporated,  in  the  terms  of  the  said 
draft,  .and  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  with  or  without  modification, 
as  he  may  think  fit." 

Should  the  above  Resolutions  be  passed  by  the  requisite  majority,  they 
will  be  submitted  for  confirmation  as  Special  Resolutions  to  a  Second 
Extraordinary  General  Meeting,  which  will  be  subsequently  convened. 
The  proposal  is  as  follows  : — 

(I.)  The  new  Company  to  be  registered  with  a  nominal  Capital  of 
£2,000,000  in  £1  Shares. 

(II.)  The  new  Company  to  take  over  the  net  assets  of  this  Corpora- 
tion, and  to  pay  for  same  the  sum  of  £800,000  in  800,000  fully-paid 
Shares,  to  be  appropriated  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

New  Shares. 

(a)  To  the  holders  of  the  195,000  Ordinary  Shares  (in  re- 
payment of  their  Capital)  195,000  new  Shares    £195,000 

(b)  To  the  holders  of  the  5,000  Deferred  Shares  (in  repay- 
ment of  their  Capital)    5.000 

£230,000 

(c)  To  the  holders  of  the  105,000  Ordinary  Shares  (by  way 
of  profit)  300,000  new  Shares,  to  be  distributed  at  the 
rate  of  ih  new  Share  (absorbing  292,500  Shares)  and 
nine  and  one-quarter  pence  cash  (the  proceeds  of  the 
balance  of  7,500  new  Shares,  which  are  incapable  of 
division  on  account  of  fractions)  for  each  Ordinary 

Share    300,000 

(d)  To  the  holders  of  the  5,000  Deferred  Shares  300,000  • 
Shares,  being  60  new  Shares  for  each  Deferred  Share  300,000 


£800,000 


(III)  The  balance  of  the  2,000,000  Shares  of  the  new  Company— 
viz.,  400,000  Shares,  which  will  remain  after  the  completion  of  the 
purchase  of  the  assets  of  this  Corporation  and  of  the  present  London 
and  Globe  Finance  Corporation  (Limited)  will  be  offered  in  the  first 
instance  for  subscription  to  the  Shareholders  of  the  new  Company  on 
such  terms  as  the  Directors  may  deem  expedient. 

SUMMARY. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Ordinary  Shareholders,  in  addition  to  a  cash  dividend 
of  50  per  cent,  for  the  year,  will  receive  Two  and  a-Half  fully-paid  Shares 
and  nine  and  one-quarter  pence  cash  in  the  new  Company  for  each  Share 
held  by  them  in  this  Corporation,  and  the  Deferred  Shareholders,  in 
addition  to  a  cash  dividend  of£i5  12s.  per  Share  for  the  year,  will  receive 
61  fully-paid  Shares  in  the  new  Company  for  each  Share  held  by  them  in 
this  Corporation. 

Dated  22  January,  1897. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

C.  F.  SHACKEL,  Secretary. 

15  Austinfriars,  London,  E.C. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C,  and  published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  30  January,  1897. 
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NOTES. 

THE  chief  domestic  event  of  the  week  has  been  the 
elections  for  Romford  and  Walthamstow,  with 
the  startling  increase  in  Radical  strength  which  they 
show.  Walthamstow  in  particular,  where  a  Conserva- 
tive majority  of  2,500  at  the  last  election  has  been 
converted  into  a  Radical  majority  of  250,  has,  not  with- 
out cause,  been  used  by  the  Government  organs  to 
warn  Mr.  Balfour  of  the  dangers  of  a  policy  of  "  shilly- 
shally." Some  candid  friends  in  the  Press  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  tell  the  Leader  of  the  House  that  his 
proposal  to  aid  Voluntary  schools  without  at  the  same 
time  aiding  necessitous  Board  schools  has  cost  the 
Conservative  party  the  seat  at  Walthamstow'.  But  it 
must  be  conceded  to  the  Government  that  there  is 
•something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  For  instance, 
many  of  the  Conservatives  at  Walthamstow  who  are 
also  teetotallers  refrained  from  voting  for  Mr.  Dewar, 
the  famous  distiller  ;  and  they,  perhaps,  were  encouraged 
to  do  this  by  the  belief  that  even  their  abstention  would 
not  cost  their  party  the  seat.  Unfortunately  for  their 
party  they  were  mistaken  ;  but  they  may  possibly  rectify 
the  mistake  on  the  next  opportunity. 

On  the  29th  ult.  Mr.  Chamberlain  moved  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  origin 
of  the  Jameson  raid  and  into  the  administration  of  the 
Chartered  Company.  The  Colonial  Secretary  made  a 
rasping  speech  which  pleased  no  one,  and  can  only  do 
harm  in  South  Africa ;  but  as  we  have  discussed  it  at 
length  in  another  column,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  our 
full  analysis  of  it.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  one  good  point  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  was  in 
declaring  that  the  grievances  of  the  Outlanders  in 
Johannesburg  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  raid,  certainly  as  explaining  and  perhaps  as  justify- 
ing it.  President  Kruger,  we  are  informed  by  the  News 
Agencies,  objects  to  this  view  of  the  case.  He  declares 
that  the  so-called  wrongs  of  the  Outlanders  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  raid,  but  Englishmen,  having 
been  trained  for  centuries  to  regard  grievances  as  lead- 
ing directly  to  agitation,  and,  if  unredressed,  to  revolt, 
will  unanimously  support  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

For  reasons  which  we  have  already  stated  in  these 
columns  we  believe  that  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
will  do  harm  and  not  good,  that  it  must  inevitably  vivify 
memories  of  conflict  and  so  intensify  racial  bitterness 
in  South  Africa.  Still,  there  it  is  now,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  some  unexpected  and  accidental  good  may 
arise  from  its  deliberations.  Meanwhile  the  tension  in  the 
Transvaal  seems  to  be  growing.   Mr.  Smit  has  written  a 


letter  in  the  "  Volkstem  "  even  more  bellicose  than 
the  recent  utterance  of  Judge  Jorissen.  "  Englishmen 
and  Dutchmen  can  never  live  together  again  in  unity 
and  peace,"  he  asserts,  and  the  pronouncement  is  a 
serious  one.  For  Smit  is  the  brother  of  the  late 
General  Smit,  and  a  great  friend  of  President  Kruger. 
His  views  are  those  of  the  extreme  section  of  the  Boers 
and  must  be  reckoned  with.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
hear  that  Dr.  Leyds,  the  Hollander,  is  about  to 
resign  his  position  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  that 
the  President  will  probably  ask  Chief  Justice  Kotze 
to  take  Leyd's  place  in  the  Administration  and 
in  the  Executive  Council.  If  these  rumours  are 
true  we  may  hope  for  better  things  from  the  Transvaal 
than  the  growlings  of  prejudice  and  hate.  Chief  Justice 
Kotze  is  a  man  of  remarkable  ability  and  still  more 
remarkable  fairness  of  mind.  He  knows  that  English- 
men and  Dutchmen  will  have  to  live  together  in  peace  in 
South  Africa,  and  consequently  he  will  labour  to  make 
the  enforced  companionship  a  pleasure  and  not  a  pain. 

Mr.  Faithfull  Begg,  who  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Bill  on  Wednesday,  is  a  man 
of  undoubted  ability,  and  his  maiden  speech,  though  a 
trifle  heavy,  made  a  good  impression  on  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Begg,  who  is  M.P.  for  the  St.  Rollox 
division  of  Glasgow,  is  the  son  of  a  well-known  Presby- 
terian clergyman.  His  travels  in  Australasia  enabled 
him  to  speak  with  some  authority  about  the  effects  of 
female  suffrage  in  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia. 
If  Mr.  Begg  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  too  much 
absorbed  in  stockbroking,  he  should  make  his  mark 
in  the  House.  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke,  who  moved  the 
amendment  to  the  Bill,  was  amusing  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  speech,  but  has  not  yet  learnt  the  art  of 
stopping  in  good  time,  and  his  long  account  of  the 
doings  of  various  Women's  associations  grew  tedious. 
The  Speaker  wanted  his  dinner  and  gave  Mr.  Cooke 
once  or  twice  a  gentle  hint  that  he  had  better  finish 
quickly;  but  Mr.  Cooke  went  on  imperturbably  in  a 
diminishing  House. 

After  him  came  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  the  House 
finally  abandoned  itself  to  the  laughing  mood  with 
which  it  listens  to  all  debates  on  such  subjects  as 
Women's  franchise.  Mr.  Labouchere's  speech  was  not 
more  conspicuous  for  brilliancy  of  writ  and  humour  than 
the  usual  one  he  makes  about  the  Derby,  but  members 
seized  upon  the  slightest  pretext  for  laughter,  and  some 
dubious  expressions  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr. 
Atherley-Jones,  which  might  be  interpreted  as  jokes  of 
a  music-hall  order,  were  greeted  with  a  general  titter. 
After  these  terrible  revelations  of  Parliamentary  frivolity 
it  was  soothing  to  read  in  Thursday's  "Times"  the 
grave  conclusion  that  "there  is  no  undue  cynicism  in 
the  remark  that  the  strongest  argument  yet  disclosed 
for  intrusting  the  government  of  the  Empire  to  the 
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hands  of  women  is  the  levity  with  which  a  House  of 
Commons  chosen  by  men  yesterday  voted  the  most 
sweeping  of  all  constitutional  changes  after  argument 
which  would  be  thought  inadequate,"  &c. 

We  must  not  omit  mention  of  Professor  Jebb,  who 
delivered  an  academic  oration  ore  rotundo.  He  trotted 
out  the  old,  hackneyed  classical  arguments  for  Women's 
suffrage  as  if  they  had  never  been  heard  of  before,  and 
made  one  or  two  jokes  which  reminded  his  hearers  that 
he  was  once  Public  Orator  at  Cambridge  University. 
Thus  when  dealing  with  the  hoary  argument  about 
bearing  arms,  he  said  :  "  If  it  came  to  war,  I  am  not 
sure  if  some  of  us  men  (here  the  House  tittered,  not 
too  respectfully,  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost). 
...  If  there  were  an  invasion  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land and  the  garrison  of  Aberdeen  were  in  want  of  a 
librarian  I  might  apply  for  the  post."  For  an  ex-Public 
Orator,  who  formerly  elaborated  Latin  jests,  this  is 
quite  creditable,  but  for  all  the  real  substance  there  was 
in  his  speech  it  might  have  been  delivered  in  his  under- 
graduate days  at  the  Union.  He  was  Senior  Classic 
of  his  year,  and  then  took  a  Greek  Professorship  at 
Glasgow  University.  Returning  to  Cambridge,  he  was 
created  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  which  post  . he  now 
holds.  The  Professor  is  a  good  scholar,  as  English 
scholarship  goes— an  excellent  machine  for  grinding  out 
Greek  and  Latin  composition. 

The  final  result  of  the  whole  debate  was  a  mere  affir- 
mation of  the  principle  of  extending  the  franchise  to 
women — an  abstraction,  nothing  more.  Both  the 
opponents  and  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  were  half- 
hearted and  indifferent — there  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  under- 
standing that  the  subject  once  broached  could  then  be 
shelved  sine  die.  For,  whilst  the  supporters  of  the  Bill 
were  content  with  passing  a  purely  abstract  resolution, 
their  opponents  argued  that  female  franchise  should 
not  be  limited  in  any  such  way  as  seemed  to  be  con- 
templated in  the  vague  wording  of  the  Bill,  but  should 
rather  be  extended  to  the  widest  possible  basis.  It  may 
be  confidently  asserted  that  so  long  as  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Bill ;  nor  will  the  Conservative 
Party  so  long  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  power  among 
them.  Both  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  William  Har- 
court are  resolute  opponents  of  women's  suffrage. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan's  announcement  that  he  in- 
tended to  retire  at  once  from  public  life  has  not  come 
as  a  surprise.  His  health  has  of  late  been  poor,  and 
no  doubt  his  many  Parliamentary  disappointments 
have  contributed  to  break  down  a  constitution  never 
over-robust.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  was  one  of  those 
men  who  reach  full  maturity  early.  He  reminds  us  of 
Heine's  definition  of  De  Musset  as  a  man  "with  a 
brilliant  future  behind  him."  As  an  undergraduate  at 
Cambridge  he  showed  himself  possessed  of  remarkable 
abilities,  and  his  career  at  the  time  encouraged  the 
highest  expectations.  He  was  well  known  at  the  Union 
for  his  excellent  speeches,  and  was  no  Jess  noted  as  a 
talker.  Subsequently  he  went  abroad,  wrote  the 
"  Competition  Wallah,"  but  failed  t^get  a  fellowship 
at  Trinity.  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  as  years  grew  upon 
him,  lost  the  most  of  his  brilliant  faculties.  His  pleasant 
talk  and  charming  manners  made  him  popular  in  the 
House  ;  but  a  certain  meanness  of  disposition  prevented 
him  being  much  liked  in  the  country. 

The  fall  of  Senhor  Ribeiro's  Ministry  at  Lisbon  has 
been  predicted  for  a  long  time  past.  The  two  parties 
in  Portugal  are  called  "  Regenerators "  and  "  Pro- 
gressives," names  which  mean  about  as  much  as 
Democrat  and  Republican  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  no  Conservatives  in  Portugal,  but  there  are  degrees 
of  Radicalism,  and  the  Ribeiro  Government  was  Re- 
generator or  Moderate.  In  countries  where  there  are 
no  political  principles  it  is  always  financial  issues  that 
decide  the  fate  of  Ministers.  Senhor  Hintze  Ribeiro  is 
an  able  man,  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  rate  of 
exchange  rising  against  Portugal  until  it  has  reached 
the  alarming  figure  of  41  per  cent.,  higher  or  lower, 
as  you  like  to  look  at  it,  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
The  miireis  which  ought  to  be  worth  4s.  $d.  odd  is  now 


worth  only  3*.  id.  odd.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact 
that  Portugal  exports  next  to  nothing,  even  the  Oporto 
wine  trade  having  declined. 

But  the  Ribeiro  Government  has  committed  another 
crime  besides  that  of  "  banging  "  the  currency.  It  has, 
like  Charles  II.,  taken  an  unconscionable  time  to  die, 
having  lived  for  the  unprecedented  period  of  four  years. 
Senhor  Ribeiro's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was 
Senhor  de  Soveral,  who  was  for  so  many  years  Por- 
tuguese Minister  in  London,  and  on  whom  the  Queen 
lately  bestowed  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George  for  his  good  services  between 
the  British  and  Brazilian  Governments  in  the  affair  of 
the  island  of  Trinidad.  As  friendship  for  England  is 
the  most  serious  charge  which  can  be  brought  against 
a  Portuguese  politician,  this  unusual  mark  of  favour 
from  Her  Majesty  has  exposed  "  Sir  Soveral  M.J." 
(Michel  Jorge),  as  he  is  now  invariably  called  in  the 
Lisbon  Press,  to  a  good  deal  of  chaff,  some  of  it  very 
ill-natured.  One  good  result  of  the  fall  of  the  Regene- 
rator Government  will  be  the  speedy  return  of  M.  de 
Soveral  (or  ought  he  to  be  called  Sir  Louis  Soveral  ?) 
to  England,  where  his  friends  are  legion.  The  place 
has  been  kept  open  for  him  by  the  King,  only  a  charge 
d'affaires  having  represented  Portugal  at  St.  James's 
during  the  last  four  years. 

It  was  unkind  of  Commander  Drummond,  until  lately 
British  Consul  at  Ajaccio,  to  send  home  a  consular  re- 
port in  which  he  described  the  commerce  of  Corsica  as 
consisting  chiefly  of  blackmailing  ;  and  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that  his  expulsion  from  the  Club  and  a 
subscription  started  by  the  British  residents  in  aid  of 
the  poorer  inhabitants  would  satisfy  wounded  honour 
in  the  land  of  the  vendetta.  So  the  French  paper  de- 
nounced the  British  Consul  as  a  drunkard,  and,  indeed, 
he  himself  was  not  behindhand  in  bringing  a  similar 
charge  against  the  Corsicans.  And  now  Commander 
Drummond  has  been  promoted  to  a  better  post  else- 
where, and  the  French  Press  is  more  irate  than  ever 
against  perfidious  Albion. 

The  Consular  Service  is  indeed  the  classic  home  of 
jobbery.  It  is  notorious  that  Consuls  who  do  their 
work  well  are  left  where  they  are,  while  outsiders  with 
interest  are  appointed  to  good  places  ;  and  a  man  with- 
out interest,  unless  luck  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
doing  a  direct  service  to  the  Ministry,  has  to  be  content 
with  virtue  as  its  own  reward.  In  this  respect  all 
Ministries  are  alike  ;  and  the  system  is  in  marked  and 
unpleasing  contrast  with  that  of  Germany,  for  example, 
where  merit  almost  invariably  obtains  due  recognition. 
In  the  Diplomatic  Service,  however,  other  countries 
closely  resemble  England  in  promoting  rich  men  and 
society  favourites,  nine  out  of  ten  of  whom  do  nothing 
but  amuse  themselves  until,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when 
old  and  worn  out,  they  are  called  to  join  the  illustrious 
company  of  Ambassadors. 

If  Mr.  George  Russell  and  his  "  forward  "  Liberals 
ever  read  anything  but  the  pamphlets  of  the  Armenian 
Committee,  they  would  be  interested  in  the  semi-official 
statement  that  appeared  in  St.  Petersburg  on  Wednes- 
day about  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet.  The  whole  fleet 
is  massed  at  Sevastopol  "in  complete  readiness  for 
active  service,"  the  ordinary  period  of  manoeuvres 
having  been  prolonged.  With  several  army  corps  in 
readiness  on  the  Armenian  frontier  and  a  fully  mo- 
bilized fleet  at  Sevastopol,  the  position  of  an  English 
force  going  up  the  Dardanelles  to  "  settle  the  question 
single  handed  "  would  be  a  brilliant  one.  The  Ambas- 
sadors are  still  playing  the  somewhat  tedious  game  of 
"  agreeing  to  agree,"  but  there  are  indications  that 
Russia  may  have  a  surprise  in  store  for  us  by  the  time 
the  snows  have  melted. 

Mr.  Broderick's  announcement  about  the  new  scheme 
of  defence  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  point 
that  possesses  most  novelty  for  the  public  is  the 
projected  fortification  of  Bantry  Bay  and  Lough  Swilly, 
although  since  the  value  of  these  harbours  was  so  fully 
demonstrated  in  successive  naval  manoeuvres  their 
formal  taking  in  hand  by  the  Committee  of  Defence 
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was  only  a  question  of  time.  They  are  magnificent 
natural  harbours,  in  which  whole  fleets  of  merchant- 
men or  cruisers  could  find  shelter  in  any  weather. 
Berehaven,  in  Bantry  Bay,  will  one  day  certainly  be 
the  point  of  departure  of  the  swiftest  Transatlantic 
steamers,  and  when  the  railway  is  made  and  the 
harbour  finished,  London  will  find  itself  within  four  and 
a  half  days  of  New  York,  with  a  daily  service.  Lough 
Swilly  will  never  be  more  than  a  harbour  of  refuge,  but 
as  in  case  of  war  all  the  Atlantic  traffic  for  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  Belfast  will  go  that  way,  its  utility  is 
apparent. 

We  often  wonder  on  what  system  or  lack  of  system 
do  the  morning  papers  allot  their  space,  and  whether  it 
is  ever  left  to  the  office-boy  ?  On  Tuesday  night  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  read  a  paper  before  the  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Section  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Colonies  during  the  sixty  years  of  the 
present  reign.  It  is  now  close  on  thirty  years  since 
Sir  Charles  in  his  "  Greater  Britain  "  created  a  phrase 
and  an  idea  that  have  borne  the  fruit  that  we  all  see, 
notably  in  a  year  when  the  Colonial  Premiers  are  to  be 
the  Queen's  guests  in  London.  One  would  have 
thought  such  an  occasion  in  such  a  year  worth,  say,  as 
much  notice  as  a  speech  by  Sir  Ashmead  Bartlett. 
But  the  "Times"  does  not  think  so,  and  our  leading 
colonial  authority  gets  a  meagre  little  paragraph  so 
cut  down  as  to  be  unintelligible.  The  "  Chronicle,"  as 
usual,  does  better  than  the  rest  ;  but  that  is  not  saying 
much.  We  hope  that  the  hint  given  by  Mr.  Hogan, 
M.P. ,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  will  be  taken, 
and  that  the  paper  will  be  published  in  its  proper  place 
in  connexion  with  a  special  edition  of  "Greater 
Britain." 

Why  did  the  "Times"  expurgate  from  their  report 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  on  the  Penrhyn  quarries 
dispute  the  reference  to  the  impartiality  of  the  "Times" 
Special  Correspondent?  What  did  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
mean  ?  Was  he  thinking  of  the  question  put  to  Mr. 
Vincent,  the  landowners'  counsel,  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  inquiry  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Land  Commis- 
sion of  Wales  ?  Lord  Carrington  asked  him,  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  body  of  Commissioners,  whether  it  was 
true  that  he  united  in  his  own  person  the  triple  office 
of  counsel  for  the  landowners,  paid  secretary  of  the 
Welsh  Landowners'  Convention,  and  Special  Corre- 
spondent to  the  "Times"?    No  answer. 

Mr.  Labouchere  was  not  so  amusing  as  usual  in  his 
speech  to  the  young  bloods  of  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  except  perhaps,  unconsciously,  when  he  was 
patting  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  on  the  back  and  sug- 
gesting that  one  day  he  too  might  be  Prime  Minister 
like  his  father.  To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Labouchere  seemed 
to  feel  that  in  the  absence  of  any  leaders  in  the  House 
of  Commons  he  might  as  well  make  a  bid  for  the 
leadership  of  the  young  hopefuls  who  constitute  the 
strength  of  the  Eighty  Club  and  get  up  Armenian 
agitations  to  lighten  the  tedium  of  the  evenings  in  the 
smoking-room.  He  has  hitherto  poked  unkindly  fun 
at  the  young  men  who  dream  dreams  of  a  Radical-cum- 
Socialist  party,  but  his  wide  statement  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  State  doing  anything  of  a  collectivist  kind 
that  would  benefit  the  people,  though  of  diplomatic 
vagueness,  nevertheless  marks  a  new  stage  in  the 
Laboucherian  evolution.  The  dinner  to  Mr.  Labouchere 
was  a  great  night  for  National  Liberalism,  but  the  Club 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  its  amazement  at  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  real  working-men  within  its  precincts  in 
the  persons  of  the  Bethesda  quarrymen's  choir,  which 
punctuated  the  dinner  with  Welsh  glees. 

Some  little  time  ago  we  drew  attention  to  the  falling 
away  of  our  tinplate  trade.  The  shipments  for  the 
whole  year  were  266,955  tons,  as  compared  with  366,120 
tons  in  1895,  395,580  tons  in  1892,  and  421,797  tons  in 
1890.  America,  the  principal  customer,  took  last  year 
^3,051  tons  against  223,077  tons  in  the  previous 
twelve  months,  278,479  tons  in  1892,  and  321,109  tons 
in  1890.  There  was  a  net  decrease  of  99,165  tons  in 
the  total  exports  last  year,  and  as  the  American  takings 
fell'away  by  110,026  tons,  there  was  a  gain  in  other 


directions  of  10,861  tons.  If  we  go  on  increasing  at 
this  rate,  as  we  probably  will  not  do,  another  quarter 
of  a  century  should  see  us  quite  independent — unless 
by  that  time  America  shall  have  taken  to  supplying  us, 
and  our  other  customers  shall  have  taken  to  supplying 
themselves.  Small  wonder  that,  in  view  of  the  present 
position  and  the  future  outlook,  Mr.  S.  J.  Burrell  Prior 
(who  is  quoted  in  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette")  should 
be  jubilant,  and  should  talk  scornfully  of  those  pessi- 
mists— including  the  "Saturday  Review,"  no  doubt — 
who  lately  wore  sackcloth  and  ashes,  "  lamenting  the 
ruin  of  the  trade."  We  would  give  something  if  we 
could  be  as  cheerful  as  Mr.  Prior  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  prodigious  strides  made  by  our  tinplate  workers 
in  the  past  year.  We  have  to  chronicle  a  new  develop- 
ment. The  Americans  are  sending  steel  to  South 
Wales  to  be  made  into  plates.  Happy  Mr.  Prior  ! 
Twice  happy  South  Wales  ! 

M.  Hanotaux  seems  to  be  in  as  great  a  difficulty  as 
ever  about  finding  an  Ambassador  for  England.  M. 
Camille  Barrere's  visit  to  the  President  this  week 
started  the  rumour  that  that  vigorous  young  diplomat 
might  be  transferred  from  Berne  ;  but  we  fancy  the  con- 
trast between  M.  Barrere's  first  visit  to  London  as  a 
Communard  refugee  and  his  latest  as  occupant  of  the 
Bleak  House  at  Albert  Gate  would  be  too  striking  for 
the  bourgeois  tastes  of  M.  Felix  Faure.  Further, 
M.  Barrere  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office  staff,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
waste  him  on  a  post  where,  under  present  circum- 
stances, nothing  is  done  or  can  be  done  that  would  not 
be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  First  Secretary.  Otherwise 
it  would  be  an  excellent  choice.  M.  Barrere  learnt 
to  speak  and  write  English  perfectly  while  he  spent  his 
years  of  exile  amongst  us  as  a  journalist,  and  he  has 
doubtless  acquired  tact  and  discretion  since  the  days 
when  he  made  Cairo  too  hot  for  him  after  the  English 
occupation. 

Sir  George  Baden-Powell  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
West  Indian  Commission.  Nor  are  we.  Royal  Com- 
missions are  commonly  regarded  as  devices  for  hanging 
up  the  practical  handling  of  the  subject  indefinitely. 
The  West  Indian  Commission  probably  belongs  to  the 
same  category  :  but  with  a  considerable  difference. 
Instead  of  the  leisured  and  protracted  meetings  of 
worthy  gentlemen  at  Westminster,  followed,  after  a 
long  gestation,  by  a  voluminous  report  wherein  all  the 
divergent  views  of  the  Commissioners  are  boiled  down 
into  a  colourless  pap,  meet  for  the  butterman,  we  have 
in  this  peripatetic  West  Indian  Commission  an  attempt 
to  rival  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Cook.  As  Sir  George 
Baden-Powell  points  out  in  this  month's  "  Fortnightly," 
the  Commissioners  have  about  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
wherein  to  visit  fourteen  colonies  and  New  York. 
What  expert  knowledge  of  the  subject  they  are  sent  out 
to  investigate  is  it  likely  that  the  Commissioners  will 
bring  home  from  their  whirling,  fast-excursion  trip  ? 
The  whole  business  comes  perilously  near  the  absurd — 
more  especially  !n  view  of  the  fact  that  everyone  who 
has  the  slightest  z^quaintance  with  the  subject  knows 
perfectly  well  what  is  the  matter  with  the  West  Indian 
sugar  plantations.  They  are  being  ruined  by  the 
European  bounties.  We  need  not  pay  the  expenses  of 
five  gentlemen  on  a  West  Indian  trip  to  tell  us  that. 
But,  then,  the  subject  of  bounties  is  officially  excluded 
from  their  purview. 

One  is  often  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the 
methods  of  the  English  and  French  novelist.  This  is 
very  clearly  illustrated  by  the  striking  tale  "  Without 
Sin."  The  risque  scene  on  which  the  whole  plot  turns 
is  treated  with  a  reticence  which  to  a  French  writer 
would  seem  a  culpable  throwing  away  of  a  splendid 
opportunity.  But  fancy  a  French  novelist  not  knowing 
the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion !  Yet,  throughout  this  novel,  the  cardinal  point 
of  which  is  a  supposed  immaculate  conception,  the 
author  betrays  that  he  (or  she)  believes  the  dogma  so 
called  to  refer  to  the  conception  of  Christ,  not  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  No  one  who  ever  professed  Christianity 
since  its  foundation  could  openly  deny  that  Christ  was 
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bora  qf  a  Virgin;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  course ,  refers  to  that  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  and,  though  long  held  as  a  pious  opinion,  is 
only  about  a  quarter,  of  a  century  old,  having  been 
promulgated  by  Pius  IX.  at  the  Oecumenical  Council, 
held  after  the  Papal  Infallibility  was  enounced  in  1870. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  Bishop  of  London  will  not 
follow  the  line  of  his  'two  predecessors  in  regard  to  the 
City  churches.  A  strong  historic  sense  was  not  included 
among  the  merits  of  Bishops  Jackson  and  Temple,  and 
neither  of  them  lost  an  opportunity  of  getting  funds  for 
the  erection  and  endowment  of  suburban  and  district 
churches  by  destroying  a  City  church,  diverting  its 
endowments,  and  selling  the  usually  valuable  site.  This 
Vandal  policy  has  not  been  a  success  ;  the  money 
realized  has  been  less  than  was  expected,  and  has  been 
largely  absorbed  in  legal  costs,  compensation  for  vested 
interests,  and  the  like  ;  while  a  good  deal  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  the  unsatisfied  maw  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  Dr.  Creighton  was  a  member  of  the 
City  Churches  Protection  Society,  formed  some  years 
ago  by  some  City  laymen  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting 
episcopal  iconoclasm — a  policy  which  was  very  success- 
fully carried  out  by  stirring  up  the  Vestries  to  exercise 
their  power  of  veto.  Dr.  Temple  was  so  indignant 
that  he  was  reported  to  have  framed  a  Bill,  which  he 
intended  to  bring  into  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the 
object  of  enabling  him  to  override  the  parishioners' 
veto  !  Dr.  Creighton  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  at  once  more 
reverent  of  the  past  and  more  farsighted  in  view  of 
the  future.  The  resident  population  will  come  back  to 
the  City  some  day. 

What  scholarship  is  left  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  what  attention  can  be  given  to  letters  where  the 
Bishop  of  Truro  thinks  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  a  great 
novelist  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  is  moved  to  tears 
by  Mr.  William  Watson's  sonnets,  will  be  considerably 
stirred  by  Archbishop  Benson's  forthcoming  "  St. 
Cyprian,"  about  which  very  little  has  yet  been  allowed 
to  transpire.  The  late  Archbishop  was  a  politician 
even  more  than  a  theologian  ;  he  was  known  to  admire 
the  attitude  of  the  active  statesman-prelate.  He  wished 
to  see  more  "princes"  in  the  English  Church,  and 
perhaps  fewer  prophets.  As  a  prince  himself  he  was 
intensely  Anglican,  and  the  pet  preoccupation  of  his 
later  years  was  the  protection  of  Anglican  authority 
against  the  prestige  of  Rome.  His  posthumous  "  St. 
Cyprian  "  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  be  permeated 
with  these  ideas.  He  went  back  to  Cyprian  because 
the  great  Carthaginian  martyr  was  the  latest  outpost 
of  resistance  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  because 
those  reports  of  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  Church 
which  are  preserved  in  his  treatises  take  us  back  to  a 
Christian  community  which  owed  no  allegiance  to  the 
Pope.  We  believe  that  this  polemical  quality  first 
attracted  Archbishop  Benson  to  St.  Cyprian,  and  will 
add  a  curious  interest  to  his  book. 

There  is  even  a  species  of  romance  about  the  condi- 
tions in  which  this  "St.  Cyprian"  was  composed. 
Somewhere  about  1867  Dr.  Benson  began  the  task, 
which  occupied  him  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Very  little 
remained  unrevised,  and  just  before  starting  on  the  fatal 
visit  to  Ireland  last  September  the  Archbishop  made  a 
final  effort  and  completed  the  book,  which  had  thus 
been  his  companion  through  the  best  years  of  his  life. 
It  is  said  that  the  latest  letter  which  he  wrote,  finished 
on  the  night  before  his  death,  was  concerned  with  St. 
Cyprian.  The  book  had  grown  immensely  larger  since 
it  was  first  projected.  From  a  mere  treatise  it  had 
expanded  into  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  life,  times, 
and  writings  of  the  Father,  all  written  with  that  pas- 
sionate intention  which. we  have  mentioned,  of  holding 
Cyprian  up  as  a  pre-Papal  authority  on  Church  disci- 
pline. The  Archbishop  in  describing  it  to  a  friend, 
shortly  before  his  death,-  wrote,  "  It  is,  in  fact,  intended 
to  be,  and  I  hope  is,  a  complete  Corpus  CypriciJticum." 
It  is  a  posthumous  hid  for  much  fuller  literary  and 
scholastic  laurels  than  any,  which  Dr.  Ben«on  gathered 
during  his  lifetime,  and  for  that  reason  will  excite  con- 
siderable curiosity.  r.'-A 


THE  TRIANGULAR  DUEL. 

ONCE  again  we  have  the  three  protagonists,  Messrs. 
Kruger,  Chamberlain  and  Rhodes,  before  us  in 
attitudes  of  scarcely  veiled  hostility.    As  usual,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  opened  the  ball,  and  it  will  perhaps 
be  worth  our  while  first  of  all  to  consider  his  position. 
On  Friday,  the  29th  ult. ,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  moving    the   appointment  of  the  South  Africa 
Committee,  he  made  one  of  his  own  peculiar  speeches, 
eminently  calculated  in  our  opinion  to  irritate  the  South 
African   sore.      He    began   by   attacking  President 
Kruger;  he  declared  that  "the  President  has  again 
and  again  promised  to  give  full  and  favourable  con- 
sideration to  requests,  to  suggestions  which  may  be 
made,  to  friendly  representations,  I  should  say,  made 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  regard  to  the  popula- 
tion in  the  Transvaal.    These  friendly  representations 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  not  been  wanting. 
These  respectful  requests  from  the  majority  of  the  Out- 
lander  population,  who  pay  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
taxation  (cheers)  and  who  have  no  substantial  repre- 
sentation whatever  (hear  !  hear  !),  have  also  not  been 
wanting."    But   up   to   the   present   time  President 
Kruger  has  not  kept  his  word,  and  so  forth.    No  one 
will  deny  that  these  are  not  healing  words.    And  all 
through  his  speech  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  just  as  un- 
fortunate ;  whatever  topic  he  touched  upon  he  irritated 
and  envenomed.    For  instance,  he  saw  that  all  men 
agree  that  the  Chartered  Company  has  carried  out  a 
"new  work,  a  gigantic  work"  ....    "under  very 
difficult  and  novel  circumstances."   He  further  declared 
that  "  having  regard  to  the  magnitude  and  difficulties 
of  the  task,  I  believe  the  Chartered  Company  will  be 
able  to  make  out  a  very  good  case  for  itself,  and  that 
the  development  of  the  country  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Chartered  Company  with  great  energy  and  with 
great  public  spirit."    But  then,  why  does  he  move  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  Chartered 
Company?    If,  as  he  says,  the  Chartered  Company  is 
doing  work  "  which  couldn't  be  undertaken  by  the 
Imperial  Government  without  at  all  events  involving 
continuous  and  very  large  demands  upon  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country,"  and  is  doing  the  work  well,  why 
should  their  affairs  be  inquired  into?    The  Colonial 
Secretary  went  on  to  assert  that  "  the  other  branch  of 
the  inquiry"  required  "great  care  and  discretion"; 
"the  raid,"  he  said,   "is  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  discontent  in  Johannesburg.    The  discontent  in 
Johannesburg  is  founded  upon  the  grievances  of  the 
Outlanders.    No  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  raid 
would  therefore  be  complete — it  would  be  a  sham — 
unless  it  went  carefully  into  this  question  of  grievances 
(cheers),  and  unless  it  determined  how  far  those  griev- 
ances afforded  a  justification  for  that  discontent  and 
agitation  in  Johannesburg,  which,  as  I  have  said,  made 
the  raid  possible, "and  then,  stultifying  himself,  he  added, 
"an  inquiry  of  that  kind  is  a  delicate  and  difficult 
inquiry,  and  it  will  require  great  care  to  conduct  it  so 
as  not  to  re-open  the  old  sore."    We  should  think  so 
indeed  ;  but  then,  why  have  the  inquiry  at  all?    In  this 
speech  Mr.  Chamberlain  accomplished  what  is  really 
a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  ;  he  offended  all  parties 
without  suggesting  in  any  mind  that  he  cared  for  fair- 
ness or  impartiality. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
President  Kruger.  We  are  not  displaying  much  faith  in 
Mr.  Leo  Weinthal's  trustworthiness  (the  correspondent 
of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  ")  when  we  accept  his  state- 
ment that  this  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not 
please  Oom  Paul.  Mr.  Kruger,  it  appears,  began  by 
categorically  denying  that  he  had  made  any  such  pro- 
mises as  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  in  his  mouth,  and 
although  the  "Times"  and  the  "Daily  Mail"  assert 
that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  correct, 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  Paul  Kruger  has 
never  made  the  promises  attributed  to  him  by  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary.  And  though  Lord  Selborne — the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies — speaking  on  Tues- 
day night  last  (2  February)  at  Chester,  declared  that 
"  it  was  a  matter  which  absolutely  passed  his  compre- 
hension why  the  Outlanders  should  not  be  given  the 
benefits  of  civilized  government,"  we  venture  to  believe 
that  we  can  make  President  Kruger's  position  and  the 
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position  of  the  majority  of  the  Boers  in  the  Trans- 
vaal plain  to  all  men  gifted  with  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. At  the  last  election  for  President,  Kruger  was 
elected  by  the  Conservative  Boers  with  a  majority 
of  something  under  a  thousand  over  Joubert,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  representative  of  the  more 
progressive  Boers.  President  Kruger  tells  whoever 
wishes  to  listen  to  him  that  if  he  admitted  even 
a  thousand  Outlanders  to  the  franchise  he  would 
never  again  be  elected  President,  and  the  old  man 
believes  honestly  enough  that  the  independence  of  his 
people  depends  chiefly  on  his  own  election.  The  Con- 
servative majority  of  the  Boers,  too,  believe  the  same 
thing  ;  their  argument  is,  if  once  we  admitted  these 
Outlanders  to  the  franchise  they  would  make  us  all 
slaves  to  the  mining  industry,  and  our  pastoral  indepen- 
dence would  be  lost.  Consequently  they  support  Kruger. 
Moreover,  Kruger  declares  with  much  reason  that  as 
long  as  he  abides  by  the  provisions  of  the  Conventions 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal 
Republic  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  behaving  inso- 
lently and  ultra  vires  when  he  presumes  to  lecture 
him  upon  his  administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
his  Republic.  No  Englishman,  he  says,  can  become 
President  of  the  United  States.  Why  doesn't  Mr. 
Chamberlain  lecture  and  hector  Mr.  Olney  upon  this 
disability  ?  Logically,  President  Kruger's  position  is 
unassailable,  and  yet  we  all  feel  that  Lord  Selborne 
told  the  truth  the  other  day  when  he  said  that  "  neither 
in  the  Transvaal  nor  in  any  other  civilized  State  was  it 
possible  as  a  permanent  system  to  keep  without  any 
share  in  the  government  a  great  majority  of  the 
white  population,  and  especially  a  majority  which  pays 
the  greater  portion  of  the  taxation. 

Let  us  take  now  the  case  of  the  Outlander.  His 
grievances  are  undoubted  and  undeniable.  According  to 
his  own  account  (and  it  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth) 
he  has  made  the  Transvaal  the  richest  State  in  South 
Africa.  He  contributes  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
revenue  of  the  whole  country,  and  if  the  Boer  Govern- 
ment has  recently  been  able  to  spend  a  million  upon 
arming  its  population  and  strengthening  the  defences  of 
the  country,  practically  the  whole  of  this  sum  has  been 
contributed  by  the  Johannesburger.  Nevertheless  the 
Outlander  has  not  only  no  share  in  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  country  ;  not  only  has  he  no  political  rights, 
so  called,  but  he  has  no  civic  rights.  Johannesburg 
has  no  drainage  system,  and  it  never  will  be  drained 
so  long  as  unprogressive  and  corrupt  Boers  are  the 
governing  authorities  in  the  municipality.  Oom  Paul's 
paternal  government  offers  in  one  hand  the  benefits  of 
a  water  famine  and  in  the  other  every  variety  of  typhoid 
and  camp  fever.  No  population  in  the  world,  save  a 
population  of  gold-miners,  would  submit  for  years  or 
months  to  so  stupid  and  disastrous  a  tyranny,  and 
even  the  gold-miner,  maddened  with  hopes  of  immediate 
fortune,  becomes  restive  under  a  dynamite  monopoly 
which  is  at  once  a  penalty  and  a  fraud,  and  under  a 
liquor  monopoly  which  ensures  the  degradation  of  the 
negro  labourer,  at  the  cost  of  his  white  employer. 

And  here  comes  in  the  part  played  by  Mr.  Rhodes, 
the  third  protagonist  in  this  triangular  duel.  He  will, 
we  believe,  admit  that  he  posted  Jameson  on  the  border 
and  subsidized  the  insurgents  in  Johannesburg,  that  he 
is  therefore  legally  responsible  for  the  raid  and  its  con- 
sequences, though  he  did  not  wish  Jameson  to  go  in  at 
the  time  he  did.  He  played  the  part  of  the  surgeon 
who  would  use  the  knife  for  the  excision  of  the  sore, 
and  it  is  certain  that  not  only  Englishmen  but  Dutch- 
men throughout  South  Africa  admit  that  the  sore  is 
there,  an  angry  sore  that  will  not  be  healed  by  gentle 
measures.  The  Dutchmen  in  South  Africa  believe  that 
in  time  Paul  Kruger  would  have  admitted  the  Outlanders 
to  the  franchise,  and  would  have  done  away  with  the 
dynamite  monopoly  and  the  liquor  monondy  and  the 
monopoly  of  the  Netherlands  Railway  ;  but  they  will 
also  admit  that  Paul  Kruger  is  very  obstinate,  and  that 
he  may  reach  the  ripest  old  age  and  die  in  peace  before 
he  inaugurates  any  of  these  reforms.  Still,  they  blame 
Mr.  Rhodes  for  having  acted  violently  and  precipitately, 
while  the  Englishmen  in  South  Africa  praise  him  for 
these  very  reasons. 

The  middle  course  between  these  ext'emes  has,  it 
seems  to  us,  been   taken   by  Mr.    Rhodes  himself. 


Judging  matters  by  the  results  as  a  man  of  practical 
genius  is  apt  to  judge,  though,  as  in  this  case,  the 
judgment  is  most  unfavourable  to  himself,  Mr.  Rhodes 
admits  that  the  policy  which  resulted  in  the  Jameson 
raid  was  a  terrible  blunder.  "Count  my  one  fault 
against  me,"  he  says,  "but  judge  my  life  as  a  whole, 
and  count  also  the  provinces  I  have  won  for  the 
Empire."  Judgment  on  these  lines  has  already  gone 
forth  ;  Mr.  Rhodes's  defence  has  been  accepted  on 
all  hands.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  not  a  single 
Conservative  got  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
support  Mr.  Chamberlain's  motion  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  position  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  requires 
some  explanation.  President  Kruger's  position  is  plain 
and  logically  strong,  though  practically  indefensible  ; 
and  Mr.  Rhodes's  position  is  equally  clear,  though 
legally  indefensible  ;  because  revolts  can  only  then  be 
defended  when  they  are  successful.  But  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's attitude  seems  to  us  wholly  inexplicable.  In 
one  breath  he  insults  Mr.  Kruger  and  justifies  Mr. 
Rhodes,  and  in  the  next  he  excuses  Mr.  Kruger  as  a 
constitutional  ruler,  which  Kruger  does  not  even  pre- 
tend to  be,  and  institutes  his  Committee  of  Inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  man  whose  one  great  mistake  he 
seizes  every  opportunity  of  defending. 

EDUCATION  AND  ELECTIONS. 

WHEN  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  of  educating  his  party 
he  had  not  an  Education  Bill  in  his  mind 
nor  did  he  think  much  of  by-elections,  for  Political 
Meteorology  had  notthen  been  invented  ;  butthe  present 
situation  of  his  party  in  the  House  and  in  the  country 
seems  to  suggest  that  Education  is  still  badly  needed. 
We  spoke  a  week  or  two  ago  about  the  clear  field 
which  the  Government  had  before  them  in  the  Com- 
mons this  Session,  we  expressly  dwelt  on  the  urgency 
of  the  Education  Bill  and  the  fact  that  to  be  of  use 
this  year  it  must  be  passed  before  the  end  of  March 
as  the  strongest  card  in  Mr.  Balfour's  hand.  Every- 
body knew  that  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Voluntary 
Schools  must  be  carried,  but,  outside  the  extreme 
Clerical  faction,  nobody  was  agreed  as  to  the  precise 
details  of  the  measure.  Last  year's  Bill  tried  to  cover 
all  the  ground,  and,  as  the  second  reading  division 
showed,  its  principle  had  the  support  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  House  ;  but  when  criticism  of  details 
began  it  was  found  that  three  Sessions  would  not  serve 
for  a  full  discussion.  So  the  Bill  was  dropped,  and  we 
were  promised  a  simple  measure  for  the  next  Session. 

Accordingly  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  a 
month  earlier  than  usual  so  that  this  simple  little  Bill 
should  be  done  with  before  the  end  of  the  financial 
year.  Members  rally  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  for 
the  short  sharp  struggle  necessary  to  put  it  through, 
and  there  is  no  possible  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the 
success  of  the  Government  as  soon  as  it  gives  the 
word  to  its  majority.  And  then  the  Leader  of  the 
House  gets  up  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  thinking  of 
something  else  languidly  tells  his  followers  that  it  is 
all  a  mistake,  that  they  have  a  long  Session  before 
them,  and  may  take  the  Bill  at  leisure.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  look  of  amazement  among  the  Tory 
ranks  at  this  utter  blindness  to  the  central  facts  of  the 
situation.  Here  is  a  Bill  which  like  every  Education 
Bill  is  susceptible  of  almost  endless  modification,  and 
whose  safety  lies  in  its  urgency,  and  yet  the  Minister 
in  charge  gives  it  and  his  case  away  in  his  opening 
speech.  Discussion  means  division,  dwindling  majori- 
ties, and— at  any  rate  partial— failure.  Urgency  means 
big  majorities  and  a  clear  field  before  Easter.  And 
the  conscientious  Leader  elects  for  discussion  !  Necessi- 
tous Board  Schools  admittedly  have  claims  for  assist- 
ance second  only  to  those  of  the  Voluntary  Schools, 
but  on  grounds  of  urgency  they  must  be  passed  over 
for  the  present  :  such  was  the  Conservative  argument 
on  the  platform  and  in  the  Press  for  the  last  six  months. 
But  now  Mr.  Balfour  virtually  says  Nonsense  :we  mean 
to  help  the  Voluntary  Schools  and  to  take  our  time  about 
it,  and  as  for  the  necessitous  Board  Schools—  why  we'll 
think  about  it  some  other  day. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  Government  majority  in  the  country  should  show 
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signs  of  sulking-.  The  winning-  of  the  metropolitan 
and  home  counties  voter  from  aggressive  Radicalism 
to  sound  constitutional  Toryism  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  notable  result  of  that  "  Education  "  initiated  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  'Sixties  and  continued  and  com- 
pleted by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  the  'Eighties. 
Nothing  like  that  phalanx  of  enormous  Tory  majorities 
in  the  South-East  corner  of  England  was  known  in  our 
political  history.  Ten  years  ago  the  South  of  England 
was  practically  solid  from  Cornwall  to  Kent  and  far  up 
into  the  Eastern  Counties.  Now  rifts  and  gaps  have 
begun  to  appear  with  ominous  frequency,  and  the  two 
results  of  Romford  and  Walthamstow  seem  to  show 
that  even  the  metropolis — for  these  constituencies  are 
really  metropolitan — is  no  longer  to  be  depended  upon. 
As  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and  his  immediate  entourage 
"  do  not  read  the  papers  "  it  may  be  of  no  use  to  appeal 
to  them  ;  but  what  do  Captain  Middleton  and  Mr. 
Southcott  and  our  wideawake  friends  in  St.  Stephen's 
Chambers  think  of  it?  What  does  Mr.  Chamberlain 
think  of  it  ? 

In  1885,  the  year  of  the  enfranchised  agricultural 
labourers,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  majority  "of  nearly 
twenty-one  thousand  in  voters  and  of  six  to  one  in 
members  in  the  fourteen  constituencies  that  have 
declared  themselves  since  the  General  Election.  In 
1895  D)r  dnit  of  ter>  years'  hard  work  we  had  turned 
that  hostile  majority  into  a  substantial  Unionist 
majority  of  voters  and  representatives.  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Balfour  had  the  ball  at  their  feet.  How  do 
things  stand  now?  We  have  lost  in  two  years  six  or 
seven  thousand  votes  and  four  seats  out  of  fourteen. 
How  long  will  the  majority  last  at  that  rate?  In- 
decision, vacillation,  trimming  at  home  and  abroad  are 
beginning  to  have  their  effect.  With  such  a  beginning 
what  is  the  end  likely  to  be,  and  how  soon  may  it  be 
looked  for?  We  speak  so  plainly  because  it  is  entirely 
within  the  power  of  the  party  leaders  to  save  the 
situation.  They  are  still  living  in  the  old  "  No 
Home  Rule  "  days.  In  .  an  evil  moment  for  himself 
and  his  party,  Mr.  Gladstone  took  on  his  shoulders 
the  burden  of  O'Connell,  and  added  to  it  the  burden  of 
an  agrarian  Socialism  which  O'Connell  had  the  sense 
to  keep  clear  of.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Tories,  reinforced  by  the  Liberal-Unionists,  had  only  to 
"  sit  tight  "  and  repel  attacks  and  they  were  sure  to  win. 
The  British  people  will  stand  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
factious  insincerity,  but  they  drew  the  line  at  the 
average  English  Home  Ruler  who  believed  as  little  in 
the  cry  as  did  his  Tory  opponents.  The  natural  and 
inevitable  consequence  was  that  the  voters  came  round 
to  Unionism  in  battalions.  Since  1895  the  Radicals 
have  realized  this  and  have  got  rid  of  the  burden. 
Home  Rule  as  a  cry  of  faction  is  dead,  and  unless  the 
electors  see  something  like  a  definite  policy  declared  by 
the  Tories  they  will  continue,  as  they  have  begun,  to 
drift  back  to  their  old  Radical  friends.  With  a  clear, 
definite  and  advanced  social  policy  at  home  and  a 
vigorous  and  self-respecting  policy  abroad  the  Govern- 
ment may  hold  all  that  they  have  gained.  A  policy  of 
shilly-shally  can  only  lead  to  disaster. 

THE  AMAZONIAN  BASIS. 

'  I  "HERE  are  two  ways  of  treating  the  Eternal  Woman 
*  question,  the  serious  and  the  funny  method. 
Mr.  Faithfull  Begg's  Bill  was  as  bad  as  Dr.  Johnson's 
leg  of  mutton,  "ill-killed,  ill-kept  and  ill-cooked." 
But  Mr.  Begg  himself  is  a  sensible  man  of  the  world, 
and  he  had  the  cleverness  to  steer  clear  of  details,  and 
to  make,  if  not  a  convincing,  at  all  events  a  serious 
speech.  The  fun  was  left  to  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke  and 
Mr.  Labouchere.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke's 
cider  is  more  sparkling  than  his  oratory,  for  a  more 
dismal  failure  than  his  Wednesday's  performance  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine.  Of  Mr.  Labouchere's  jokes  we 
will  only  say,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  said  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
quotations,  that  "  most  of  them  have  already  received 
the  meed  of  Parliamentary  approbation."  The  only 
responsible  member  of  the  House  who  treated  the 
subject  in  a  statesmanlike  and  adequate  manner  was  Sir 
William  Harcourt',  who  very  wisely  took  his  stand 
upon  the  bed-rock  fact  that  there  are  in  the  United 
Kingdom  1,200,000  more  women  than   men.  Does 


any  one,  who  can  see  beyond  the  end  of  his  nose, 
imagine  that  the  system  of  electoral  qualifications 
can  last  more  than  another  ten  or  fifteen  years  ? 
We  are  within  measurable  distance  of  a  system 
of  universal  suffrage — at  all  events,  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  everything  in  the  nature  of  a  property 
qualification,  which  in  the  case  of  men  is  practically 
abolished  already.  Mr.  Faithfull  Begg's  proposal  is  to 
create  side  by  side  with  the  residential  qualification  for 
men  a  property  qualification  for  women.  We  assume 
that  this  is  Mr.  Begg's  proposal,  for  on  no  other  hypo- 
thesis can  we  account  for  his  calculation  that  his  Bill 
would  admit  500,000  women  to  the  franchise.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Begg  confessed  that  he  did  not  really  know 
whether  the  Bill  would  admit  half  a  million,  or  a  million, 
or  five  million  voters  to  the  Constitution.  But  from 
Mr.  Begg's  arguments  about  "  taxation  and  representa- 
tion "  (which  he,  "good  easy  man,"  seems  to  think  is 
still  a  part  of  our  Constitution),  and  his  talk  about  the 
right  of  women  to  protect  their  property,  we  gather  that 
property  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  female  vote.  Does 
any  one  suppose  that  such  a  distinction  between  the 
male  and  female  vote  can  be  maintained  ?  We  are  sorry 
to  have  to  put  a  syllogism  to  a  Scotchman.  But  really 
Mr.  Begg's  argument  comes  to  this  :  all  men  and 
women  are  equally  entitled  to  votes  :  all  men  have  a  resi- 
dential vote  :  therefore  all  women  should  have  a  property 
vote.  Facts  bring  us  round  to  an  identical  suffrage 
for  men  and  women  ;  and  this  brings  us  back  to  Sir 
Wiiiiam  Harcourt's  fact,  that  there  are  1,200,000  more 
women  than  men.  Against  an  absolute  feminine 
majority  the  "  blood-tax"  is  a  serious  argument,  which 
Mr.  Atherley-Jones  did  not  dispose  of  by  saying  that 
neither  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke  nor  Mr.  Labouchere  was 
capable  of  serving  as  a  drummer-boy.  With  an  equally 
childish  confusion  of  ideas  Mr.  Jebb — who  is  risking 
his  academic  reputation  by  speaking  too  much — seemed 
to  score  a  point  by  saying  that  in  the  event  of  invasion 
he  might  possibly  offer  himself  as  librarian  to  the 
garrison  of  Inverness.  These  puerilities  are  perfectly 
irrelevant.  The  House  of  Commons  is  not  the  nation, 
and  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  in  the  event  of  an 
invasion  honourable  members  would  be  found  at  their 
posts — on  the  green  leather  benches.  But  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  Great  Britain  might  have  to  resort, 
temporarily  at  all  events,  to  the  Continental  system  of 
universal  conscription.  Indeed,  universal  enrolment  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  law  which  in  times  of  panic  the 
feminine  majority  would  vote,  leaving  it  to  the  masculine 
minority  to  carry  out.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
a  feminine  majority  would  be  pacific  ;  it  would  be 
furiously  bellicose.  Poll  the  women  of  England  on  the 
Jameson  raid  to-morrow,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
transaction  will  be  approved  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  kind  of  law  which  a  feminine  majority 
would  pass  for  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  trade,  and 
the  customs  duty  that  it  might  impose  on  tobacco,  are 
also  subjects  for  unpleasant  meditation. 

The  levity  with  which  the  House  of  Commons  treated 
this  proposal  to  revolutionize  the  basis  of  our  Constitu- 
tion is  not  quite  in  keeping  with  our  reputation  abroad 
for  stolid  seriousness.  Mr.  Faithfull  Begg  did  not  know 
how  many  voters  would  be  added  by  his  Bill  to  the 
register  :  he  did  not  know  whether  it  admitted  married 
women  or  not.  Some  people  said  it  did  ;  others  said 
that  it  did  not.  Mr.  Begg  only  knew  that  he  meant  to 
admit  married  women,  although  really  that  was  a  point 
that  might  well  be  left  to  Committee  '.  If  it  were 
worth  v/hile  taking  seriously  what  the  House  of 
Commons  does  not,  we  might  point  out  that  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  drawing  a  distinction  between 
married  and  unmarried  women  are  almost  insuperable. 
Helen  Smith,  spinster,  is  duly  placed  on  the  register 
and  then  marries  John  Brown,  by  which  she  is  dis- 
qualified and  has  to  be  struck  off  the  register.  Brown 
dies,  and  Mrs.  Brown  recovers  her  voting  capacity, 
and  has  to  be  replaced  on  the  register.  The  enormous 
difficulty  of  registering  the  shifting  population  of  large 
towns,  which  is  now  the  despair  of  registration  agents, 
would  be  child's  play  compared  with  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  a  register  of  voters  whose  qualification  de- 
pended on  their  being  maid,  wife  or  widow.  It  is  a 
maxim  of  registration  law  that  you  cannot  go  behind 
the  register.    If  a  spinster  were  placed  on  the  register, 
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and  married  before  the  revision  of  the  lists  in  the 
ensuing  autumn,  she  would  be  entitled  to  vote  at  an 
election. 

«  'There  remains  the  question  of  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  must  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  from  their  admission  to  the  franchise. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  classes  of  citizens  who 
are  entitled  to  vote  but  not  to  be  voted  for,  such  as 
clergymen,  judges,  and  Civil  Servants.  But  this  dis- 
ability is  imposed  upon  these  men  because  the  nature 
of  their  duties  is  presumed  to  preclude  their  proper 
attendance  in  Parliament.  No  such  presumption  would 
exist  in  the  case  of  female  voters,  for  whose  exclusion 
from  the  House  of  Commons  not  a  rag  of  reason  would 
be  left.  Now  the  government  of  the  world  is  a  great 
business,  but  it  is  a  very  coarse  one.  Men  transact  it, 
with  their  hats  on  their  heads  and  their  hands  in 
their  ppckets,  not  in  the  Chamber,  but  in  the  lobbies, 
the  smoking-room,  and  the  library,  in  a  dialect 
which  we  will  not  say  is  unfit  for  repetition,  but  which 
is  understanded  of  the  male  animal  and  not  of  the 
female.  Into  this  free  and  easy  intercourse  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  women  should  be  admitted.  At  least  if 
they  were  admitted,  they  would  immediately  forfeit 
their  sex-caste.  But  it  is  practically  certain  that  they 
would  not  even  claim  admission  to  this  male  Free- 
masonry, for  when  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke  dared  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  certain  female  suffragists,  he  was 
openly  rebuked  for  bad  taste  !  Bad  taste,  indeed  ! 
There  is  the  marrow  of  the  question.  Women,  or 
some  women,  ask  to  be  admitted  to  the  transaction  of 
business  with  men,  but  on  drawing-room  terms.  The 
thing  is  impossible.  When  the  female  member  of 
Parliament  approached  a  group  of  male  legislators,  the 
men  would  take  their  hands  out  of  their  pockets,  raise 
their  hats,  and  the  serious  discussion  of  business  would 
be  at  an  end.  An  impalpable  but  impassable  line 
would  divide  the  female  from  the  male  legislators.  The 
women  members  would  be  isolated,  and  just  a  little 
ridiculous.  They  would  be  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  not  of  it. 

But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pursue  a  subject 
which  Parliament  itself  does  not  appear  to  consider 
worthy  of  serious  argument.  As  usual,  the  Conservative 
party  was  left  without  a  word  of  guidance  from  its 
titular  leaders,  some  of  whom  voted  for  and  some 
against  the  measure.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  to  record  a  protest  against  placing 
the  British  Constitution  upon  an  Amazonian  basis. 

SIR  COURTENAY  BOYLE'S  REPORT. 

SHORTLY  after  the  publication  of  "Made  in  Ger- 
many "  last  summer  Lord  Rosebery  demanded,  in 
his  now  historical  Epsom  speech,  that  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  should  be  instituted  by  the  Government  into  the 
serious  statements  made  in  the  book  as  to  England's 
trade.  The  Government  at  first  showed  itself  willing 
to  adopt  the  suggestion,  and  it  was  even  whispered 
that  a  Commission  had  been  nominated.  But  the 
Government  suddenly  repented.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (it  was  announced)  had  instructed  the 
Permanent  Secretary  to  work  the  subject  up  himself, 
and  no  Commission  would  be  appointed.  Why  the 
Government  chose  thus  to  burke  the  exhaustive  and 
public  inquiry  which  every  one  desires  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  demand  I  will  not  attempt  to 
fathom.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  impute  incompetency  to  Sir 
Courtenay  Boyle.  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  is  an  able 
statistician  and  a  past-master  in  the  handling  of  com- 
mercial subjects,  and  he  can  be  as  impartial  as  the  rest 
of  us.  Certain  points  of  the  inquiry  were  eminently 
suitable  for  him  to  deal  with,  and  he  should  have  been 
both  a  member  of  the  Commission  (as  Lord  Rosebery 
suggested)  and  an  important  witness  before  it.  That  is 
to  say,  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  was  a  most  valuable  investi- 
gator—in a  part  of  the  subject.  Other  men— repre- 
sentatives of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  &c. — should 
also  have  been  called  into  requisition  to  throw  light  on 
the  many  other  parts  ;  but  the  Government  saw  fit  to 
dispense  with  their  aid,  and  the  value  of  the  inquiry  is 
in  consequence  impaired.  Moreover,  the  Permanent 
Sec-etary,  with  true  official  caution,  has  shrunk  from 
the  full  and  often  the  obvious  deductions  which  his  own 


figures  require,  and  has  ventured  most  gingerly  on  to 
the  fringe  only  of  the  ice  which  overlies  the  dangerous 
waters  of  "abstruse  questions  of  political  economy." 
Yet  even  so,  despite  this  cautious  limitation  of  view  ; 
despite  more  particularly  Mr.  Ritchie's  exhortation  — 
"  For  Heaven's  sake  stop  this  German  scare" — which 
is  plainly  audible  between  the  lines  of  the  President's 
short  message  to  the  Permanent  Secretary  ;  despite, 
moreover,  the  thick  air  of  languid  optimism  which 
hangs  over  Whitehall  ;  despite  all  these  things,  and  a. 
Cobdenite  bent  to  boot,  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  has  but 
fulfilled  the  Moabite  Prophet's  rule— he  went  out  to 
curse  the  Charlatan  and  the  Quack  (vide  Mr.  Morley's 
graceful  phrasing),  and  he  has  ended  by  coming  very 
near  to  blessing  him  altogether. 

My  first  comment  is  a  personal  one.  The  critics  of 
"Made  in  Germany  "  with  one  accord  fall  foul  of  me 
because,  in  the  multitude  of  illustrative  statistics  which 
the  book  contained,  I  have  not  preserved  a  rigid  uni- 
formity of  dates.  This  line  of  criticism  showed  either 
that  the  critics  wanted  to  impair  the  legitimate  effect 
of  my  illustrations  (because  uniformity  of  date  was 
absurdly  inappropriate  in  the  case  of  various  industries 
with  varying  histories  :  as  absurd  as  comparing  the  age 
of  a  church  with  the  age  of  an  egg),  or  it  showed  that 
the  critics  had  never  tried  their  own  hands  at  the  work, 
and  thereby  found  out  how  impossible  it  is  to  gef 
uniform  dates  over  a  wide  range  of  statistics.  Sir 
Courtenay  Boyle  proves  this  latter  point  in  his  Memo- 
randum. Hardly  two  consecutive  tables,  even  when 
they  deal  with  kindred  subjects,  are  uniform,  though  all 
the  immense  statistical  resources  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  at  his  disposal.  Will  the  Cobdenites  therefore 
dismiss  the  Memorandum  as  worthless  ? 

Now  for  a  few  points  of  criticism.    Sir  Courtenay 
begins  by  telling  his  chief  that  he  has  "  endeavoured 
to  make  the  inquiry,  as  you  directed,  of  a  comprehensive 
character."    It  is  impossible  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
complete  achievement  of  his  ..endeavour.     We  have 
many  figures  as  to  imports  and, exports  relating  to  this 
and  other  countries  ;  but  what  we  need  even  more  are 
figures  of  production,  and  these  (with  the  exceptions  of 
coal  and  pig-iron)  are  lacking.  For  example,  on  p.  1 8,(  in 
a  paragraph  commenting  on  certain  import  and  export 
statistics  relating  to  the  United. Kingdom,  we  are  told 
that  "  the   figures  undoubtedly  afford  an  indication 
of  advance  in  manufacturing  abroad,  though  they  do 
not  justify  the  inference  that  our  home  manufacturing 
is  being  displaced."    But  the  onus  of  that  inference,  in 
view  of  the  import  figures,  most  certainly  lies  upon  the 
disproof  of  those  who  say  it  is  not  justified.    It  is  the 
obvious  inference  ;  let  us  have  proof  that  the  facts  of 
production  in  this  country  do  not  justify  it.  Yet  it  is  these 
all-important  facts  that  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  refrains 
from    adducing ;    which  provokes   another  inference, 
to  wit,  that  the  data  of  the  Memorandum  are  far  too 
incomplete  to  allay  even  such  of  .the  alarm,  as  it  seeks 
to  prove  unfounded.     The,  Agricultural  Returns  tell 
us  of  wheat  lands  going  out  of.  cultivation  by  yearly 
drops  of  thousands  of  acres ;  trade  journals  record 
heavy  losses  in  cotton  mills  ;  silk  manufacture  in  Man- 
chester has  dropped,  we  are  informed  by  trade  experts, 
from  an  annual  value  a  generation  ago  of  ^3,500,000 
to  an  annual   value  at  the   present   time   of  about 
^150,000  ;  the  Coventry  ribbon  trade  is  practically 
defunct,    Spitalfields   has   become   a   nonentity,'  and 
Macclesfield  is  unable  to  make  up  the  loss  in  the  other 
towns  ;    the    Bristol    sugar   trade   has   clean  gone, 
London's  refineries  are  reduced  from  twenty-eight  to 
two,  and  Greenock  and  the  Lancashire  district  are 
in  extremis  ;  America  looks  like  killing  the  South  Wales 
tin-plate  trade;   English  butter  has  well-nigh  disap- 
peared from  the  London  market  ;  and,  for  the  minor 
industries,  you  welcome  as  a  rare  find  a  toy  that  is  not 
branded  "Made  in  Germany  "  or  "  Made  in  France." 
Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  should  have  brought  before^  us 
some  very  emphatic  and  satisfactory  statistics  respecting 
the  progress  of  British  production  before  telling  us,  as 
he  has  done  in  an  unsupported  statement,  that  the 
enormous  increases  in  imported  manufactures  "do  not 
justify  the  inference  that  our  home  manufacturing  is 
being  displaced."  ,  • 

The  Memorandum,  as  I  have  said,  does  tabulate  two 
classes  of  production— coal  and  pig-iron.  Measured 
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by  bulk  of  output,  these  classes  are  certainly  important ; 
but  in  other  respects  they  are  not  particularly  important 
as  art  index  of  the  country's  progress.  We  are  often 
told— and  it  is  quite  true — that  agricultural  labourers 
displaced  by  the  abandonment  of  arable  cultivation 
find  employment  down  coal  mines ;  but  surely  this 
transfer  of  labour  is  not  the  subject  of  congratulation. 
From  the  worker's  point  of  view,  the  perilous  gloom 
of  the  colliery  pit  is  a  poor  exchange  for  the  fresh 
air  of  the  wolds  and  the  sunshine  of  cornfields.  From 
the  standpoint  of  high  patriotism  the  change  is  equally 
deplorable  :  it  implies  the  physical  deterioration  of  the 
race.  In  the  economic  view  the  change  is  as  bad  ;  with 
proper  crop-rotation,  manuring  and  care,  our  wheat 
lands  will  be  as  prolific  a  thousand  years  hence  as  they 
are  to-day  ;  cultivation  does  not  mean  a  drain  of 
resources.  But  the  case  of  coal  is  far  different  ;  we 
are  working  our  coalfields  for  all  they  are  worth  ;  the 
quantity  of  coal  is  limited,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  in 
the  case,  for  example,  of  the  Wigan  coalfield,  we  hear 
ominous  talk  of  impending  exhaustion  ;  every  lump  of 
coal  extracted  means  the  permanent  loss  of  so  much 
mineral  wealth.  Besides  all  this,  a  very  great  deal — 
and  a  very  greatly  increasing  quantity — of  our  coal  is 
shipped  to  feed  the  factories  of  foreign  competitors.  In 
the  case  of  pig-iron,  which  is  next  door  to  a  raw  material, 
ii.ii  increasing  quantity  of  our  decreased  output  is  sent  to 
the  foreign  manufacturer.  It  is  therefore  not  a  sign  of 
industrial  health  to  read  in  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle's 
Memorandum  that  our  annual  average  output  of  coal 
in  1870-74  of  120  million  tons  increased  to  an  annual 
average  of  180  million  tons  in  the  period  1890-94.  With 
respect  to  the  pig-iron  production  table,  a  criticism  is  also 
necessary.  We  are  shown  average  annual  outputs  for 
the  same  comparative  periods,  as  in  the  case  of  coal, 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  respectively.  But  this  method  is 
inadequate  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  "  slump  "  in  our 
pig-iron  industry.  That  is  an  affair  of  recent  date,  and 
the  decline  began  in  the  early  'Eighties  ;  comparison 
between  the  'Nineties  and  the  'Seventies  is  misleading. 
That  comparison  shows  a  growth  in  our  output  from 
6*4  million  tons  to  7*3  million  tons  ;  whereas  between 
1882  (the  top  year)  and  1894  there  was  a  drop  from 
8,493,287  tons  to  7,364,745  tons,  Germany's  output 
increasing  meanwhile  from  3,381,000  tons  to  5,380,000 
tons. 

Turning  to  the  sections  dealing  with  comparative 
export  and  import  statistics,  we  find  a  grave  defect, 
which  renders  worthless  the  tables  comparing  England 
and  Germany.  The  German  figures  are  over  and 
over  again  given  as  they  appear  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,  notwithstanding  that  a  large  proportion 
Of  onr  German  imports  comes  through  Holland  and 
Belgium,  to  which  countries  that  proportion  is  un- 
fortunately, though  perhaps  necessarily,  credited  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns.  True,  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle 
mentions  this  fact  in  the  body  of  his  Memorandum,  but 
in  his  tables  he  sticks  to  the  truncated  German  figures 
(which  show  an  increase  where  the  full  figures  show  a 
decrease),  and  by  his  tables  will  his  investigations  be 
judged.  Of  thiswe  have  already  had  proof  in  Mr.  Ritchie's 
amusing  blunders  at  Walsall  and  Wolverhampton, 
when  he  used  the  draft  of  this  Memorandum  for  pur- 
poses of  optimistic  illustration.  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle, 
in  his  endeavour  to  be  "  comprehensive,"  should  have 
acted  throughout  on  the  principle  of  treating  the 
German,  Dutch  and  Belgian  figures  as  those  of  one 
country.  We  should  then  have  had  a  very  different 
set  of  tables  :  they  would  have  been  more  alarming, 
but  they  would  have  saved  the  President,  and  doubtless 
many  other  worthy  optimists,  from  grossly  blundering 
in  their  comparisons  of  the  progress  of  trade  between 
England  and  Germany. 

I  might  extend  these  criticisms,  but  for  the  present  I 
will  stop.  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  how  this 
Memorandum  often  errs,  and  seriously  errs,  on  the  side 
of  optimism — and  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  it  remains  a  most 
damaging  indictment  of  the  false  prophets  who  cry 
"  Peace,  peace  ;  when  there  is  no  peace."  It  shows 
that  the  exports  of  manufactures  between  1883  and 
I^95  &rew>  in  the  case  of  France,  from  74  millions  to 
76  millions  ;  that  Germany's  rose  from  98  millions  to 
109  millions  ;  that  those  of  the  United  States  rose  from 


28  millions  to  38  millions  ;  but  that  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom  fell  from  215  millions  to  196  millions.  And 
the  Memorandum  sums  up  by  assuring  us  that  the 
competition  of  the  three  former  countries  with  ourselves 
"  will  probably,  unless  we  ourselves  are  active,  become 
increasingly  serious,"  and  that  "  we  can  scarcely  expect 
to  maintain  our  past  undoubted  pre-eminence,  at  any 
rate  without  strenuous  effort  and  careful  and  energetic 
improvement  in  method."  Mr.  Ritchie's  prophet  has 
failed  him  :  he  was  called  to  curse  the  "  foolish  German 
scare,"  and  he  has  blessed  it.  Mr.  Ritchie's  optimism 
must  now  seek  comfort  on  the  ample  bosom  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  whence  has  lately  proceeded  the 
comforting  declaration  that  of  "the  foolish  German 
scare  we  shall  hear  no  more." 

Meantime,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  when  the  Govern- 
ment will  give  Sir  Howard  Vincent  an  evening  for  the 
discussion  of  his  important  and  statesmanlike  motion 
with  reference  to  a  tariff  on  competing  foreign  imports. 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 

ALFRED  HUNT. 

[Exhibitions  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  Savile 
Row  (Admission  by  writing  to  the  Secretary)  and 
the  Old  Water  Colour  Society's  Gallery.] 

WHEN  we  speak  compendiously  of  a  good  painter 
having  a  fine  eye,  and  of  one  painter's  vision  as 
differing  from  another's,  we  leave  the  door  open  to  a 
very  pretty  confusion,  and  this  confusion  affects  a  great 
deal  of  thinking  and  speech  on  the  subject.  People  will 
speak  as  if  differences  of  style  in  painting,  of  character 
in  form,  of  colour  schemes,  of  force  or  elusiveness  of 
definition,  were  the  result  of  difference  in  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  eye.  You  would  suppose  that  one 
painter  had  a  green  glaze  over  his  retina,  another  a 
mottled  field  of  view,  a  third  a  perpetually  hazy  focus.  In- 
dividual eyes  are  better  tools  or  worse  ;  but  it  is  not  from 
such  irregularities  style  is  born  ;  it  is  from  differences 
of  intellectual  choice  working  upon  the  common  photo- 
graphic image  of  things  with  which  we  all  begin  and 
some  of  us  end.  The  man  with  an  artistic  brain  will 
get  his  results  in  spite  of  rather  crazy  eyes  or  clumsy 
hands  ;  the  man  with  well-made  tools  of  vision  and 
manipulation  may  be  a  fool.  It  is  for  want  of  appre- 
ciating this  distinction  that  the  perpetual  journalisticcon- 
fusionbasedonadivisionof  thework  of  art  into  "subject" 
and  "technique"  arises.  Say  "vision"  instead  of  "tech- 
nique," and  understand  that  the  range  of  sensual,  intel- 
lectual, and  emotional  rank  is  infinite  within  this  sphere 
of  deciding  upon,  choosing,  creating  an  image  out 
of  the  common  camera  matter,  and  the  journalistic  idea 
of  an  artist  choosing  a  "  subject  "  and  then  passing  to 
a  process  of  "slavishly  copying"  what  his  "eye" 
sees  becomes  ludicrous.  Three  men  look  at  an  ink- 
bottle.  One  is  engaged  in  exhausting  its  photographic 
possibilities  as  an  image  ;  a  second  regards  it  as  an 
object  for  actual  life  and  use,  has  abstracted  from  that 
image  a  shorthand  summary  that  tells  him  where  he 
will  find  his  ink  ;  a  third  is  shaping  it  by  omissions  of 
this  and  that,  assertions  of  this  and  that  to  an  abstract 
that  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  interest  and  the 
pattern  of  a  picture.  The  way  they  regard  it  is  in- 
dependent of  whether  they  have  good  eyes,  long 
sight  or  short  sight.  It  depends  on  their  purpose,  is 
the  result  of  a  specialized  attention — scientific  in  the 
first,  practical  in  the  second,  emotional  in  the  third. 

No  better  instance  of  this  could  be  cited  than  Alfred 
Hunt.  His  Maker  had  given  him  very  short  sight,  so 
that  a  landscape  to  him  was  naturally  a  blur  or  "  fuzz," 
as  he  described  it,  of  colour  with  little  definition  of 
form.  If  there  were  anything  in  the  popular  idea  that 
style  follows  on  the  nature  of  physical  sight,  he  ought 
to  have  been  what  an  impressionist  is  vulgarly  sup- 
posed to  be.  Instead  of  that,  since  his  intellectual 
preference  was  for  the  study  of  intricate  structure, 
he  deliberately  contravened,  destroyed,  and  recon- 
structed the  picture  that  nature  had  painted  for  him. 
He  not  only  worked  with  strong  glasses,  but  picked  out 
the  drawing  of  the  forms  of  objects  with  a  field-glass  in 
addition.  Instead  of  adopting  a  simplification  such  as 
was  suggested  by  his  eyesight,  and  forming  a  style 
upon  that,  he  would  toil  for  weeks  and  seasons  to 
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disentangle  the  intricate  web  of  forms,  because  that,  in 
vision,  was  what  he  liked. 

His  way  of  regarding  a  picture  when  he  had  thus 
collected  its  details  was  equally  determined,  though 
here  he  fell  in  more  with  the  lead  of  his  eyesight. 
Other  shortsighted  men  have  arrived,  by  intel- 
lectual choice  and  determination,  at  giving  to  a 
picture  an  aspect  which  shall  carry,  or  tell  at  a 
distance  ;  to  him  his  own  pictures,  like  those 
of  other  people,  were  pages  to  be  perused  at  short 
range  as  it  were  from  line  to  line.  Stand  back  from 
one  of  his  water-colours  and  it  ceases  to  have  effect, 
either  as  decoration  or  as  a  total  statement  of  a  scene 
at  that  range  ;  go  up  close  and  you  are  amazed  at  the 
intricacy  and  obsequious  truth  and  also  the  elegance  of 
minute  drawing  with  which  the  parts  are  rendered  and 
conjoined.  What  seemed  trivial  in  the  mass  is  alive 
with  keen  observation  and  ingeniously  adapted 
technique.  It  was  thus  the  picture  existed  for  him. 
And  it  was  thus  he  judged  other  men.  He  could  not 
allow  the  rough  statement  of  a  big  relation  of  tone  and 
effect  in  a  Constable  to  excuse  what  appeared  to  him  a 
childish  ignorance  of  details  of  tree-structure,  or  of  the 
modulations  of  colour  when  light  passes  into  shadow  ; 
the  flimsy  tone  and  general  falsity  in  many  a  Turner 
did  not  perturb  him  because  he  found  delicate  transi- 
tions at  a  near  view. 

The  result  of  all  this  on  the  appeal  his  drawings 
make  to  our  interest  and  feeling  is  naturally  very 
marked.  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  when  I  find  the  word 
"poetic"  the  favourite  epithet  among  the  critics  for 
Mr.  Hunt's  work.  Mr.  Monkhouse,  in  his  preface  to 
the  Burlington  Club  Catalogue,  varies  this  with  the 
phrase  "spiritual  impressionism,"  as  unmeaning  a  com- 
bination of  words  surely  as  could  well  be  applied  in 
this  case,  unless  it  is  desired  to  press  a  fashionable 
word  into  service,  and  at  the  same  time  neutralize  or 
baptize  it  with  an  adjective.  Poetic  in  his  own  feelings 
the  man  undoubtedly  was  ;  a  worship  of  the  sun,  an 
intimate  admiration  of  the  dramatic  play  and  pic- 
turesque traces  of  natural  forces,  a  lover's  delight  in 
unspoiled  nature  or  old  building  were  the  springs  of  his 
work,  but  in  the  course  of  its  development  he  overdrove 
his  study  till  that  initial  interest  in  the  poetic  effect 
passed  over  into  something  very  different.  To  define 
the  resulting  quality  should  be  the  critic's  task.  It 
approaches  the  scientific  interest,  but  has  its  acute 
element  of  feeling,  a  Ruskinian  intensity  of  pleasure  in 
the  minute  traceries  of  nature. 

To  affect  us  poetically  landscape  must  assert  some  one 
mood  ;  gay,  solemn,  cruel,  placid,  or  tormented.  In- 
formation aside  from  this  effect  will  confuse  the  issue 
and  induce  another  mood.  To  affect  us  as  dead,  a  dead 
body  must  not  affect  us  as  a  study  in  anatomy.  Such 
an  expression,  therefore,  is  only  possible  by  dint  of 
simplification  and  sacrifices.  A  single  spray  of  heather 
or  leafage  in  dainty  detail  will  convey  within  its  limits 
poetical  feeling  ;  but  a  stretch  of  moorland  or  of  wood- 
land will  not  give  out  its  poetical  note  if  treated  as  an 
accumulation  of  such  studies  :  it  must  be  embraced  by  a 
view  that  subordinates  an  immense  deal  of  detail.  Such 
views  we  do  occasionally  find  in  Mr.  Hunt's  work,  where, 
for  example,  the  night  itself  comes  to  cut  off  develop- 
ments of  study  :  the  beach  scene  at  Hastings,  the  moon- 
light at  Whitby,  the  "  Working  Late  "  at  the  old  Water 
Colour  Society's  may  be  instanced,  but  they  are  hardly 
characteristic  of  his  habitual  ideas  of  drawing.  In  the 
bulk  of  his  work  an  intellectual  interest  in  sheer  study 
overbore  the  action  of  sentiment.  This  intellectual 
effort  was  not,  as  with  painters  whose  work  is  first  and 
last  poetical,  directed  to  separating  out  and  enforcing 
by  successive  sacrifices  and  devices  of  emphasis  the 
poetic  note  of  a  landscape  ;  it  acted  rather  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  It  drove  him  to  choose  landscape  at 
non-poetical  moments,  when  an  explanatory  light  broke 
up  a  town  into  small  definite  fragments,  or  showed  a 
multiplicity  of  seams  and  tufts  and  knobs  in  the 
rocks  and  vegetation  of  a  hillside.  It  drove  him  to 
choose  material  for  his  work  unparalleled  for  pictorial 
refractoriness.  N'o  period  of  painting  shows  a  man  of 
equal  power  at  work  upon  such  scraggy  and  tufted 
foregrounds,  beaches  encumbered  with  such  unmanage- 
able detail,  groups  of  buildings  so  devoid  of  effective 
mass.    Consider  the   line  the  buildings  of  Windsor 


Castle  cut  against  the  sky  in  a  composition  often 
repeated,  or  within  that  contour  the  collection  of 
awkward  patches  of  building  and  foliage  worked  out 
with  uncompromising  fidelity.  Some  keen  impulse,  is 
at  work  to  urge  the  man  to  carry  the  drawing  through 
with  so  much  fineness  ;  but  the  poetical  elements 
of  eloquent  tone  and  impressive  mass  composition 
have  been  upon  this  impulse  sacrificed.  There  has  been 
a  sacrifice  then  ;  but  it  is  of  poetry  for  the  sake  of  fact, 
the  appeal  of  the  whole  picture  for  an  interest  in  the 
part.  Mr.  Hunt  knew  as  well  as  any  man  the  theory 
of  effect  in  composition— indeed  his  talk  of  painting  ran 
upon  it  continually,  and  never  spared  himself  in  the 
effort  to  make  up  for  matter-of-factness  in  the  whole  by 
any  minor  alleviations  he  could  introduce  ;  in  the 
"Windsor,"  for  example,  the  line  of  boats  by  the  bank 
arranged  to  help  in  sorting  out  the  jumbled  lines  of 
the  Castle.  But  his  mind  appeared  to  work  something 
as  follows.  This  "Windsor  Castle"  is  a-  poetic 
subject ;  the  grandeur  of  some  parts  of  it  and  the 
associations  of  the  whole  make  it  interesting,  and; — 
here  comes  the  odd  step — sacred  in  every  part. 
I  must  not  tamper  with  any  of  its  accidents  so  as 
to  give  it  a  pictorial  dignity  equal  to  the  dignity  of 
the  idea  in  my  mind.  The  range  of  attenuation  and 
emphasis  must  be  limited  to  what  the  angle  of  light 
and  a  small  modicum  of  mist  provide  and  to  almost 
imperceptible  adjustments.  A  fallacy  of  historical  illus- 
tration lies  in  this  state  of  mind,  but  it  was  possible  to 
Mr.  Hunt  because  he  found  a  real  pleasure  when  all 
these  conditions  were  agreed  to — namely,  in  the  actual 
study  of  detail.  The  pleasure  we  get  out  of  the  result 
must  be  of  the  same  sort,  and  I  for  one  should  never 
weary  of  following  out  the  delicate  and  ingenious  work- 
manship, the  fine  sense  of  relation  by  which  the  drawing 
and  tones  of  some  limited  patch  of  these  water-colours 
is  laced  together  and  modulated.  Intensity  of  study 
on  the  part  of  so  fine  a  faculty  gives  us  an  emotion,  not 
poetic  certainly,  but  one  of  beauty  and  keen  of  its  kind. 
Work  like  this  will  outlast,  by  sheer  fineness,  the 
would-be  poetic  breadth  of  many  a  charlatan,  the 
picture  that  first  imposes  on  us,  and  then  wearies  when 
its  falsity  is  discovered  ;  and  it  will  not  be  always  .con- 
fused with  the  silly  thoughtless  stipple  expressive  of 
nothing  that  purports  to  be  the  same  method.  :  Mr. 
Hunt's  method  was  one  of  drawing  first  and  last,  in 
fine  and  ever  finer  interlaced  touches  ;  work  so  rare  of 
its  kind  will  never  want  for  appreciators  or  disappoint 
possessors,  and  will  convey  perhaps  to  remote  times 
some  intimation  of  the  sensitive,  anxious,  courteous, 
and  loyal  student  that  was  Alfred  Hunt.      D.  S.  M- 

SCHUBERT. 

EXCEPTING  during  his  lifetime  and  for  a  period  of 
some  thirty  years  after  his  death,  Schubert  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  neglected  ;  and  at  present  there  is 
quite  an  epidemic  of  concerts  to  celebrate  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  I  shall  not  discuss  , the 
concerts  at  any  length  just  now.  The  "  Pop." 
on  Monday  night  was  rather  dull.  Miss  Fanny 
Davies  played  those  dreary  variations  in  B  fiat  which  I 
was  glad  to  learn  (from  the  programme)  Schumann  had 
sufficient  sense  to  condemn  ;  Miss  Salter  sang  sonrie  of 
the  finest  songs  with  a  completer  appreciation  of;  her 
best  and  deepest  notes  than  of  the  music  ;  and  .the 
usual  Pops,  group  played  a  quartet  and  a  quintet  with 
all  possible  delicacy,  feeling  and  finish,  the  only  draw- 
back being  that  those  two  works  were  precisely .  the 
least  interesting,  the  most  tedious,  in  spite  of  their 
occasional  exalted  moments,  that  could  have  been 
selected.  With  regard  to  Miss  Salter,  who  ha»  a  r.eally 
noble  voice,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  a 
pianist  or  violinist  who  treated  his  instrument  as  she 
treats  hers  would  be  reckoned  a  proper  subject  for 
ridicule.  Supposing  Mr.  Paderewski  or  Mr.  Lamond 
found  one  or  two  specially  fine  notes  on  a  piano  and 
seized    every   opportunity   of   thundering    them  .  out 

merely  because  they  were  fine   ?  Preposter.ous, 

Miss  Salter  would  say  ;  yet  in  singing  "  The 
Wanderer"  and  "The  Crow"  and  "Death  and  the 
Maiden,"  she  relentlessly  pursued  a  precisely  similar 
course.  Even  in  the  middle  of  pianissimo  passages 
she  several   times   emitted  sounds  that  had  all  the 
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.appalling  effect  of  a  sudden  blast  of  a  fog-horn.  I 
knew  quite  well  that  they  meant  simply  that  Miss 
Salter  had  come  to  one  of  what  she  thought  her  best 
notes.  But  in  spite  of  this  knowledge  I  at  first  got  a 
shock  and  was  afterwards  moved  to  laughter.  One 
cannot  but  regret  that  when  a  singer  has  a  fine  instru- 
ment he  or  she  should  so  often  make  the  worst  of  it. 
This,  however,  is  a  digression.  I  must  get  on  to  add 
that  on  Saturday  afternoon  a  large  audience  assembled 
in  Queen's  Hall  to  hear  Mr.  Wood's  first  big  essay  in 
playing  the  orchestra.  I  shall  talk  more  about  that 
essay  at  the  end  of  the  series  {equally  interesting  pro- 
grammes are  to  be  given  this  afternoon  and  next 
Saturday  afternoon),  contenting  myself  with  saying 
that  the  "  Rosamunde  "  overture  and  interlude  were 
perfectly  given,  while  the  Unfinished  symphony  went 
all  but  perfectly.  Just  now  I  wish  to  indulge  in  a  con- 
sideration of  Schubert  and  his  music. 

Centenary  celebrations  are  often  a  little  disconcert- 
ing. They  remind  one  that  a  composer  has  been  dead 
either  a  much  shorter  or  much  longer  time  than  one 
supposed  ;  and  one  gets  down  Riemann's  Musical 
Dictionary  and  realizes  with  a  sigh  that  the  human 
memory  is  treacherous.  Who,  for  instance,  that  is 
familiar  with  Schubert's  music  can  easily  believe  that  it 
is  a  hundred  years  since  the  composer  was  born  and 
seventy  since  he  died?  It  is  as  startling  to  find 
nim,  as  one  might  say,  one  of  the  ancients  as  it  is  to 
remember  that  Spohr  lived  until  comparatively  recent 
times  ;  for  whereas  Spohr's  music  is  already  older  than 
Beethoven's,  older  than  Mozart's,  in  many  respects  quite 
as  old  as  Haydn's,  much  of  Schubert's  is  as  modern  as 
Wagner's  and  more  modern  than  a  great  deal  that  was 
written  yesterday.  This  modernity  will,  I  fancy,  be 
readily  admitted  by  every  one  ;  but  it  is  the  one  quality 
of  Schubert's  music  which  any  two  competent  people 
will  agree  to  admit.  Liszt  had  the  highest  admiration 
for  everything  he  wrote  ;  Wagner  admired  the  songs 
but  wondered  at  Liszt's  acceptance  of  the  chamber  and 
orchestral  music.  Sir  George  Grove  outdoes  Liszt  in 
his  Schubert  worship  ;  and  Mr.  Jacques,  rushing  inj 
as  his  kind  always  does,  where  Sir  George  would  fear 
.to  tread,  boldly,  blatantly,  asserts  that  Schubert  is  "the 
greatest  musical  genius  that  the  Western  world  has 
yet  produced."  On  the  other  hand,  my  colleague 
G.  B.  S.  out-Wagners  Wagner  in  denunciation  and 
declares  the  C  symphony  childish,  inept,  mere  Rossini 
badly  done.  Now  I  can  understand  Sir  George  Grove's 
enthusiasm ;  for  Sir  George  to  a  large  extent  discovered 
Schubert ;  and  disinterested  art-lovers  always  become 
unduly  excited  about  any  art  they  have  discovered — 
for  example,  see  how  excited  Wagner  became  about 
his  own  music,  how  rapt  Mr.  Dolmetsch  is  in  much 
of  the  old  music.  But  I  can  understand  Wagner's 
attitude  no  better  than  I  can  the  attitude  of  G.  B.  S. 
I  should  like  to  have  met  Wagner  to  have  said 
"  My  dear  Richard,  this  disparaging  tone  is  not  good 
enough  :  where  did  you  get  the  introduction  to  the 
'  Valkyrie  '  ? — didn't  that  long  tremolo  D  and  the  figure 
in  the  bass  both  come  out  of  '  The  Erl-king  '?  has  your 
Spear  theme  nothing  in  common  with  the  last  line  but 
one  of  '  The  Wanderer '  ?  or — if  it  is  only  the  instru- 
mental music  you  object  to — did  you  learn  nothing  for 
the  third  act  of  '  The  Valkyrie  '  from  the  working-out 
of  the  Unfinished  symphony?  did  you  know  that 
Schubert  had  used  your  Mime  theme  before  you  in  a 
quartet  ?  do  you  know  that  I  could  mention  a  hundred 
things  you  borrowed  from  Schubert?  Go  to,  Richard :  be 
fair."  Having  extinguished  Richard  thus,  and  made 
his  utter  discomfiture  doubly  certain  by  handing  him 
a  list  of  the  hundred  instances,  I  should  turn  to  G.  B.  S. 
and  say  "My  good  G.  B.  S.,  you  understand  a  good 
deal  about  politics  and  political  economy,  Socialism  and 
Fabians,  painting  and  actors  [and  so  on  with  untrue 
and  ill-natured  remarks  ad  lib.\,  but  evidently  you 
understand  very  little  about  Schubert.  That  Rossini 
crescendo  is  as  tragic,  a  piece  of  music  as  ever  was 
written."  Yet,  after  dismissing  the  twain  in  this  friendly 
manner,  I  should  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  there  was 
some  good  reason  for  their  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
Schubert.  The  very  fact  of  there  being  such  wide  dis- 
agreement about  the  value  of  music  that  is  now  so 
familiar  to  us  all  points'  to  some  weakness  in  it  which 
some  of  us  feel  less  than  others  ;  and  I,  poor  unhappy 


mortal,  who  in  my  unexcited  moments  neither  place 
Schubert  among  the  highest  gods,  like  Liszt  and  Sir 
George  Grove,  nor  damn  him  cordially,  like  Wagner 
and  G.  B.  S.,  cannot  help  perceiving  that  along  with 
much  that  is  magnificently  strong,  distinguished  and 
beautiful  in  his  music  there  is  much  that  is  pitiably 
weak  and  worse  than  commonplace.  The  music  is 
like  the  man  :  the  oddest  combination  of  greatness 
and  smallness  that  the  world  has  seen.  Like  Wagner 
and  Beethoven,  Schubert  was  strong  enough  to 
refuse  to  earn  an  honest  living ;  yet  he  yielded 
miserably  to  publishers  when  discussing  the  number 
of  halfpence  he  should  receive  for  a  dozen  songs. 
He  had  energy  enough  to  go  on  writing  operas, 
but  not  to  see  that  his  librettos  were  worth  setting, 
or  to  ensure  that  anything  should  come  of  them  when 
they  were  set.  He  thought,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
he  needed  more  counterpoint,  yet  continued  to  compose 
symphonies  and  masses  without  it,  vaguely  intending 
to  the  very  end  to  take  lessons  from  a  sound  teacher. 
He  had  spirit  enough  to  fall  in  love  (so  far  as  stories 
may  be  relied  on),  but  not  to  make  the  lady  promise  to 
marry  him,  nor  yet  resolutely  to  cure  himself  of  his 
affliction.  He  had  courage  to  face  the  truth,  as  he  saw 
it,  and  he  found  life  bitter,  and  not  worth  enduring  ; 
yet  he  could  not  renounce  it,  like  Beethoven,  nor  end  it 
as  others  have  done.  And  as  in  actual  life,  so  in  his 
music,  having  once  started  anything  he  seemed  quite 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  fetch  it  to  a  conclusion. 
He  was  like  a  man  who  lets  himself  roll  down  a  hill 
because  it  is  easier  to  keep  on  rolling  than  to  stop. 
He  repeats  his  melodies  interminably,  and  then  draws 
a  double  bar  and  sets  down  the  two  fatal  dots  which 
mean  that  it  has  all  to  be  played  again.  If  the  repeat 
had  not  been  a  favourite  resort  of  lazy  composers  before 
his  time  he  would  have  invented  it,  not  because  he  was 
lazy,  but  because  he  wanted  to  go  on  and  could  not 
afford  infinite  music-paper.  Hence  his  music  at  its 
worst  is  the  merest  drivel  ever  set  down  by  a  great 
composer  ;  hence  at  anything  but  its  best  it  lacks  con- 
centrated passion  and  dramatic  intensity  ;  more  than 
any  other  composer's  it  has  one  prevailing  note,  a  note 
of  deepest  melancholy  ;  and  therefore  when  a  few  pieces 
are  known  most  of  the  rest  seem  barren  of  what  is 
wanted  by  those  who  seek  chiefly  the  human  element 
in  music. 

,  Of  his  lengthiness,  his  discursiveness,  Schubert 
might  possibly  have  been  cured,  but  not  of  his  melan- 
choly :  it  is  the  very  essence  of  his  music,  as  it  was  of 
his  being.  "  The  Wanderer  "  is  his  typical  song:  he 
was  himself  the  wanderer,  straying  disconsolately, 
helplessly,  hopelessly  through  a  strange  chilly  unreal 
world,  singing  the  saddest  and  sometimes  the  sweetest 
songs  that  ever  entered  the  ears  of  men.  That  his 
home  and  his  happiness  lay  close  at  hand  counts  for 
nothing  ;  for  he  did  not  and  could  not  know  that  he 
was  the  voice  of  the  eighteenth  century,  worn  out  and 
keenly  sensible  of  the  futility  of  the  purely  intellectual 
life.  Even  had  he  arrived  at  a  consciousness  of  the 
truth  that  the  cure  for  his  despair  lay  in  throwing  over 
the  antiquated  forms,  modes  and  ideas  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  living  a  nineteenth-century  life,  free  and 
conscienceless  in  nature's  way,  he  would  have  been 
little  better  off  ;  for  the  tendencies  of  many  generations 
remained  strong  in  him,  and  besides,  he  had  not  the 
physical  energy  for  a  free  buoyant  joyous  existence :  he 
was  physiologically  unfit  for  happiness.  Fie  lived  with 
an  ever-present  consciousness  of  his  impotence  to  satisfy 
his  deepest  needs.  He  was  even  destitute  of  that  sense 
of  the  immeasurable  good  to  come  which  of  old  time  found 
expression  in  the  fiction  of  a  personal  immortality,  and  in 
the  nineteenth  century  in  the  complacent  acceptance  of 
full  and  vigorous  life  with  death  as  a  noble  and  fitting- 
close.  Life  and  death  alike  were  tragic,  because  hope- 
less, to  Schubert.  His  career,  if  career  it  can  be  called,  is 
infinitely  touching.  His  helplessness  moves  one  to  pity, 
odd  though  it  seems  that  one  in  some  ways  so  strong 
should  also  in  so  many  ways  be  so  weak  ;  and  his  death 
was  as  touching  as  his  life.  Of  all  the  composers  he 
met  death  with  least  heroism.  Mozart,  it  is  true, 
shrieked  hysterically  ;  but  death  to  his  diseased  mind 
was  merely  an  indescribable  horror  ;  and  the  fact  of  his 
hysteria  proves  his  revolt  against  fate.  Beethoven, 
during  a  surgical  operation  shortly  before  the  end,  saw  the 
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stream  of  water  and  blood  flowing  from  him,  and  found 
courage  to  say  "  better  from  the  belly  than  the  pen  "  ; 
and  as  he  lay  dying  and  a  thunderstorm  broke  above 
the  house  he  threatened  it  with  his  clenched  fist. 
Schubert  learnt  that  he  was  to  die  and  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall  and  did  not  speak  again.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  his  music  was  sadder  when  he  sang  of  death 
than  when  he  sang  of  life.  Even  in  his  rare  moments  of 
good  spirits  one  catches  stray  echoes  of  his  prevailing 
note  and  realizes  how  completely  his  despair  dominated 
him.  He  could  not  sing  of  love  or  fighting  or  of  the 
splendours  of  nature  without  betraying  his  deep  con- 
viction of  the  futility  of  all  created  things.  It  is  cha- 
racteristic that  his  major  melodies  should  often  be  as 
sad  and  wailing  as  his  minor,  and  that  his  scherzos  and 
other  movements  in  which  he  has  deliberately  set  out 
to  be  light-hearted  should  often  be  ponderous  and  with- 
out the  nervous  energy  he  manifests  when  he  gives  his 
familiar  feelings  free  play. 

Despite  its  incessant  plaintive  accent,  his  music  is 
saved  by  the  endless  flow  of  melody,  often  lovely, 
generally  characteristic,  though  sometimes  common, 
in  which  Schubert  continually  expressed  anew  his  one 
mood  ;  and  he  was  placed  among  the  great  ones  by 
the  miraculous  facility  he  possessed  of  extemporizing 
frequent  passages  of  extraordinary  power  and  bigness. 
At  least  half  of  his  songs  are  poor — for  a  composer 
capable  of  rising  to  such  heights  ;  but  of  the  remainder 
at  least  half  are  nearly  equal  to  any  songs  in  the 
world  for  sweetness,  strength  and  accurate  expressive- 
ness, while  a  few  approach  so  close  to  Handel's  and 
Mozart's  that  affection  for  the  composer  presses  one 
hard  to  put  them  on  the  same  level.  But  compared 
with  those  high  standards  Schubert,  even  at  his  best,  is 
unmistakably  felt  to  be  second-rate,  while  his  average 
— always  comparing  it  with  the  highest — cannot  truly 
be  said  to  be  more  than  fourth-rate.  That  he  stands  far 
above  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  and  perhaps  a  little 
above  Weber,  almost  goes  without  saying ;  for  those 
composers  have  no  more  of  the  great  style,  the  style  of 
Handel  and  Mozart,  and  Bach  and  Beethoven  at  their 
finest,  than  Schubert,  and  they  lack  the  lovely  irre- 
sistibly moving  melody  and  the  bigness.  But  it  must 
be  recognized  that  Schubert  never  rose  to  a  style  of 
sustained  grandeur  and  dignity  ;  he  was  always  collo- 
quial, paying  in  this  the  penalty  for  the  extreme  facility 
with  which  he  composed  ("I  compose  every  morning, 
and  when  I  have  finished  one  thing  I  commence  some- 
thing fresh  ").  Compose  is  scarcely  the  word  to  use  : 
he  never  composed  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  :  he 
extemporized  on  paper.  Even  when  he  re-wrote  a 
song,  it  meant  little  more  than  that,  dissatisfied  with 
his  treatment  of  a  theme,  he  tried  again.  He  never 
built,  as,  for  instance,  Bach  and  Beethoven  built,  care- 
fully working  out  this  detail,  lengthening  this  portion, 
shearing  away  that,  evolving  part  from  part  so  that 
in  the  end  the  whole  composition  was  a  complete 
organism.  There  is  none  of  the  logic  in  his  work  that 
we  find  in  the  works  of  the  tip-top  men,  none  of  the 
perfect  finish  ;  but  on  the  contrary  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  looseness,  if  not  of  actual  incoherence — 
many  marks  of  the  tool  and  a  good  deal  of  the  scaffold- 
ing. This  criticism  applies  of  course  chiefly  to  his 
instrumental  works  ;  but  in  spite  of  it  all  the  greatness 
of  many  of  his  movements  seems  to  me  indisputable. 
In  a  notice  of  "  The  Valkyrie  "  Mr.  Hichens  once  very 
happily  spoke  of  the  "earth-bigness"  of  some  of  the 
music,  and  this  is  the  bigness  I  find  in  Schubert  at  his 
best  and  strongest.  When  he  depicts  the  workings  of 
nature — the  wind  rushing  through  the  woods,  the  storm 
above  the  convent-roof,  the  flash  of  the  lightning  and 
the  thunderbolt— he  does  not  accomplish  it  with  the 
wonderful  point  and  accuracy  of  Weber,  nor  with  the 
ethereal  delicacy  of  Purcell,  but  with  a  breadth,  a 
sympathy  with  the  passion  of  nature,  that  no  other 
composer  save  Wagner  has  ever  attained  to.  He  views 
natural  phenomena  through  a  human  temperament,  and 
so  infuses  human  emotion  into  natural  phenomena,  as 
Wagner  does  in  "The  Valkyrie"  and  "Siegfried." 
The  rapidly  repeated  note,  now  rising  to  a  roar,  and 
now  falling  to  a  subdued  murmur,  in  "The  Erl-King  " 
was  an  entirely  new  thing  in  music  ;  and  in  "  The 
Wanderer"  piano  fantasia,  the  working-out  of  the 
Unfinished  symphony,  and  even  in  some  of  the  chamber- 


music,  he  invented  things  as. fresh  and  as  astounding. 
And  when  he  is  simply  expressing  himself,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Unfinished,  and  in  the  first  and  last 
movements  of  the  big  C  symphony,  he  often  does  it 
on  the  same  large  scale.  The  second  subject  of  the 
C  symphony  finale,  with  its  four  thumps,  seems  to  me 
to  become  in  its  development,  and  especially  iti  the 
coda,  all  but  as  stupendous  an  expression  of  terror  .is 
the  music  in  the  last  scene  of  "  Don  Giovanni"  where 
Leporello  describes  the  statue  knocking  at  the  door. 
In  short,  when  I  remember  Schubert's  grandest  pas- 
sages, and  the  unspeakable  tenderness  of  so  many  of 
his  melodies,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
cancel  all  the  criticism  I  have  written  and  to  follow  Sir 
George  Grove  in  placing  Schubert  next  to  Beethoven, 
and  only  to  Beethoven.  J.  F.  R. 

OLIVIA. 

"  Olivia,"  a  play  in  four  acts.  By  the  late  W.  G.  Wills. 
Founded  on  an  episode  in  "  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field." Revival.  Lyceum  Theatre,  30  January, 
1897. 

"  The  Free  Pardon,"  an  original  domestic  drama  in 

four  acts.    By  F.  C.  Philips  and  Leonard  Meyrick. 

Olympic  Theatre,  28  January,  1897. 
"  The  Prodigal  Father,"  an  extravagant  farce  in  three 

acts.     By   Glen  Macdonough.      Strand  Theatre, 

1  February,  1897. 

THE  world  changes  so  rapidly  nowadays  that  I 
hardly  dare  speak  to  my  juniors  of  the  things  that 
won  my  affections  when  I  was  a  sceptical,  imperturb- 
able, hard-headed  young  man  of  twenty-three  or  there- 
abouts. Now  that  I  am  an  impressionable,  excitable, 
sentimental — if  I  were  a  woman  everybody  would  say' 
hysterical — party  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty,  I  am  con- 
scious of  being  in  danger  of  making  myself  ridiculous 
unless  I  confine  my  public  expressions  of  enthusiasm  to 
great  works  which  are  still  before  their  time.  That  is 
why,  when  "Olivia"  was  revived  at  the  Lyceum  last 
Saturday,  I  blessed  the  modern  custom  of  darkening 
the  auditorium  during  the  performance,  since  it  enabled 
me  to  cry  secretly.  I  wonder  what  our  playgoing 
freshmen  think  of  "Olivia."  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
what  they  think  of  its  opening  by  the  descent  of  two' 
persons  to  the  footlights  to  carry  on  an  expository  con- 
versation beginning,  "It  is  now  twenty-five  years 
since,  &c,"  nor  the  antediluvian  asides  of  the  "  I  do 
but  dissemble  "  order  in  Thornhill's  part,  at  which  the 
gallery  burst  out  laughing.  These  things  are  the  mere 
fashions  of  the  play,  not  the  life  of  it.  And  it  is  con- 
cerning the  life  of  it  that  I  ask  how  the  young  people 
who  see  it  to-day  for  the  first  time  as  I  saw  it  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  at  the  old  Court  Theatre  feel  about  it. 

I  must  reply  that  I  have  not  the  least  idea.  For  what 
has  this  generation  in  common  with  me,  or  with  "Olivia," 
or  with  Goldsmith  ?  The  first  book  I  ever  possessed 
was  a  Bible  bound  in  black  leather  with  gilt  metal  rims 
and  a  clasp,  slightly  larger  than  my  sisters'  Bibles 
because  I  was  a  boy,  and  was  therefore  fitted  with  a 
bigger  Bible,  precisely  as  I  was  fitted  with  bigger 
boots.  In  spite  of  the  trouble  taken  to  impress  me 
with  the  duty  of  reading  it  (with  the  natural  result  of 
filling  me  with  a  conviction  that  such  an  occupation' 
must  be  almost  as  disagreeable  as  going  to  church),  I 
acquired  a  considerable  familiarity  with  it,  and  indeed 
once  read  the  Old  Testament  and  the  four  Gospels 
straight  through,  from  a  vainglorious  desire  to  do  what 
nobody  else  had  done.  A  sense  of  the  sanctity  of 
clergymen,  and  the  holiness  of  Sunday,  Easter  and 
Christmas — sanctity  and  holiness  meaning  to  me  a  sort 
of  reasonlessly  inhibitory  condition  in  which  it  was 
wrong  to  do  what  I  liked  and  especially  meritorious  to 
make  myself  miserable — was  imbibed  by  me,  not  from 
what  is  called  a  strict  bringing-up  (which,  as  may  be 
guessed  by  my  readers,  I  happily  escaped),  but  straight 
from  the  social  atmosphere.  And  as  that  atmosphere 
was  much  like  the  atmosphere  of  "  Olivia,"  I  breathe  it 
as  one  to  the  manner  born. 

The  question  is,  then,  has  that  atmosphere  changed 
so  much  that  the  play  is  only  half  comprehensible  to 
the  younger  spectators  ?  That  there  is  a  considerable 
change  I  cannot  doubt ;  for  I  find  that  if  I  mention  Adam 
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and  Eve,  or  Cain  and  Abel,  to  people  of  adequate 
modern  equipment  under  thirty,  they  do  not  know  what 
I  am  talking  about.  The  Scriptural  literary  style  which 
fascinated  Wills  as  it  fascinated  Scott  is  to  them  quaint 
and  artificial.  Think  of  the  difference  between  the 
present  Bishop  of  London's  History  of  the  Popes  and 
anything-  that  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  could  have  con- 
ceived or  written  !  Think  of  the  eldest  daughters  of  our 
two-horse-carriage  vicars  going  out,  as  female  dons  with 
Newnham  degrees,  to  teach  the  granddaughters  of  ladies 
shamefacedly  conscious  of  having  been  educated  much 
as  Mrs.  Primrose  was  ;  and  ponder  well  whether  such 
domestic  incidents  can  give  any  clue  to  poor  Olivia 
going  off  by  coach  to  be  "  companion  "  to  "  some  old 
tabby"  in  Yorkshire,  and — most  monstrous  of  all — 
previously  presenting  her  brothers  with  her  Prayer-book 
and  her  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  making  them 
promise  to  pray  for  her  every  night  at  their  mother's 
knee.  Read  "The  Woman  Who  Did,"  bearing  in 
mind  its  large  circulation  and  the  total  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  work  up  the  slightest  public  feeling  against 
it  ;  and  then  consider  how  obsolescent  must  be  that 
part  of  the  interest  of  "  Olivia"  which  depends  on  her 
sense  of  a  frightful  gulf  between  her  moral  position  as 
a  legally  married  woman  and  that  in  which  she  feels 
herself  when  she  is  told  that  the  legal  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  not  valid.  Take,  too,  that  old  notion  of 
the  home  as  a  sort  of  prison  in  which  the  parents  kept 
their  children  locked  up  under  their  authority,  and 
from  which,  therefore,  a  daughter  who  wished  to  marry 
without  their  leave  had  to  escape  through  the  window 
as  from  the  Bastille  !  Must  not  this  conception,  which 
alone  can  give  any  reality  to  the  elopement  of  Olivia, 
be  very  historical  and  abstract  to  the  class  of  people  to 
whom  a  leading  London  theatre  might  be  expected  to 
appeal  ?  It  is  easy  for  me,  taught  my  letters  as  I  was 
by  a  governess  who  might  have  been  Mrs.  Primrose 
herself,  to  understand  "the  Wakefield  vicarage  ;  but 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  can  it  carry  any  conviction  to 
people  who  are  a  generation  ahead  of  me  in  years,  and 
a  century  in  nursery  civilization  ? 

If  I,  drowning  the  Lyceum  carpet  with  tears,  may  be 
taken  as  one  extreme  of  the  playgoing  body,  and  a 
modern  lady  who,  when  I  mentioned  the  play  the  other 
day,  dismissed  it  with  entire  conviction  as  "beneath 
contempt,"  as  the  other,  I  am  curious  to  see  whether 
the  majority  of  those  between  us  are  sufficiently  near 
my  end  to  produce  a  renewal  of  the  old  success.  If 
not,  the  fault  must  lie  with  the  rate  of  social  progress  ; 
for  "Olivia"  is  by  a  very  great  deal  the  best  nine- 
teenth-century play  in  the  Lyceum  repertory  ;  and  it 
has  never  been  better  acted.  The  Ellen  Terry  of  1897 
is  beyond  all  comparison  a  better  Olivia  than  the  Ellen 
Terry  of  1885.  The  enchanting  delicacy  and  charm 
with  which  she  first  stooped  to  folly  at  the  old  Court 
Theatre  was  obscured  at  the  Lyceum,  partly,  perhaps, 
by  a  certain  wrathful  energy  of  developed  physical 
power,  pride,  strength  and  success  in  the  actress,  but 
certainly,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  by  the  Lyceum 
conditions.  To-day  the  conditions  are  altered  ;  the 
vanities  have  passed  away  with  the  water  under  the 
bridges  ;  and  the  delicacy  and  charm  have  returned. 
We  have  the  original  Olivia  again,  in  appearance  not 
discoverably  a  week  older,  and  much  idealized  and 
softened  by  the  disuse  of  the  mere  brute  force  of  tears 
and  grief,  which  Miss  Terry  formerly  employed  so  un- 
scrupulously in  the  scene  of  the  presents  and  of  the 
elopement  that  she  made  the  audience  positively  howl 
with  anguish.  She  now  plays  these  scenes  with  infi- 
nite mercy  and  art,  the  effect,  though  less  hysterical, 
being  deeper,  whilst  the  balance  of  the  second  act  is 
for  the  first  time  properly  adjusted.  The  third  act 
should  be  seen  by  all  those  who  know  Ellen  Terry  only 
by  her  efforts  to  extract  a  precarious  sustenance  for  her 
reputation  from  Shakespeare  :  it  will  teach  them  what 
an  artist  we  have  thrown  to  our  national  theatrical 
Minotaur.  When  I  think  of  the  originality  and 
modernity  of  the  talent  she  revealed  twenty  years  ago, 
and  of  its  remorseless  waste  ever  since  in  "  supporting  " 
an  actor  v/ho  prefers  "The  Iron  Chest"  to  Ibsen,  my 
regard  for  Sir  Henry  Irving  cannot  blind  me  to  the 
fact  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  twenty-five 
years  ago  to  have  tied  him  up  in  a  sack  with  every 
existing  copy  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  and  dropped 


him  into  the  crater  of  the  nearest  volcano.  It  really 
serves  him  right  that  his  Vicar  is  far  surpassed  by 
Mr.  Hermann  Vezin's.  I  do  not  forget  that  there 
never  was  a  more  beautiful,  a  more  dignified,  a 
more  polished,  a  more  cultivated,  a  more  perfectly 
mannered  Vicar  than  Sir  Henry  Irving's.  He  annihilated 
Thornhill,  and  scored  off  everybody  else,  by  sheer 
force  of  behaviour.  When,  on  receiving  that  letter  that 
looked  like  a  notice  of  distraint  for  rent,  he  said,  with 
memorable  charm  of  diction,  "The  law  never  enters 
the  poor  man's  house  save  as  an  oppressor,"  it  was 
difficult  to  refrain  from  jumping  on  the  stage  and  say- 
ing, "  Heaven  bless  you,  sir,  why  don't  you  go  to 
London  and  start  a  proprietary  chapel  ?  You  would  be 
an  enormous  success  there."  There  is  nothing  of  this 
about  the  Vezin  Vicar.  To  Farmer  Flamborough  he 
may  be  a  fine  gentleman  ;  but  to  Thornhill  he  is  a  very 
simple  one.  To  the  innkeeper  he  is  a  prodigy  of  learn- 
ing ;  but  out  in  the  world,  looking  for  his  daughter,  his 
strength  lies  only  in  the  pathos  of  his  anxious  per- 
severance. He  scores  off  nobody  except  in  his  quaint 
theological  disputation  with  the  Presbyterian  ;  but  he 
makes  Thornhill  ashamed  by  not  scoring  off  him.  It 
is  the  appeal  of  his  humanity  and  not  the  beauty  of  his 
style  that  carries  him  through  ;  and  his  idolatry  of  his 
daughter  is  unselfish  and  fatherly,  just  as  her  affection 
for  him  is  at  last  touched  with  a  motherly  instinct 
which  his  unworldly  helplessness  rouses  in  her. 
Handling  the  part  skilfully  and  sincerely  from  this 
point  of  view,  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  brings  the  play 
back  to  life  on  the  boards  where  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
by  making  it  the  occasion  of  an  exhibition  of  ex- 
traordinary refinement  of  execution  and  person- 
ality, very  nearly  killed  it  as  a  drama.  In  the  third 
act,  by  appealing  to  our  admiration  and  artistic  ap- 
preciation instead  of  to  our  belief  and  human  sympathy, 
Sir  Henry  Irving  made  Olivia  an  orphan.  In  the 
famous  passage  where  the  Vicar  tries  to  reprove  his 
daughter,  and  is  choked  by  the  surge  of  his  affection 
for  her,  he  reproved  Olivia  like  a  saint  and  then  em- 
braced her  like  a  lover.  With  Mr.  Vezin  the  reproof  is 
a  pitiful  stammering  failure  :  its  break-down  is  neither 
an  "effect"  nor  a  surprise  :  it  is  foreseen  as  inevitable 
from  the  first,  and  comes  as  Nature's  ordained  relief  when 
the  sympathy  is  strained  to  bursting  point.  Mr.  Vezin's 
entry  in  this  scene  is  very  pathetic.  His  face  is  the  face 
of  a  man  who  has  been  disappointed  to  the  very  heart 
every  day  for  months  ;  and  his  hungry  look  round,  half 
longing,  half  anticipating  another  disappointment,  gives 
just  the  right  cue  for  his  attitude  towards  Thornhill,  to 
whom  he  says,  "  I  forget  you,"  not  in  conscious  dig- 
nity and  judgment,  but  as  if  he  meant,  "  Have  I,  who 
forget  myself,  any  heart  to  remember  you  whilst  my 
daughter  is  missing  ?  "  When  a  good  scene  is  taken 
in  this  way,  the  very  accessories  become  eloquent, 
like  the  decent  poverty  of  Mr.  Vezin's  brown  overcoat. 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  not  satisfied  to  be  so  plain  a  person 
as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  gave  us  something  much 
finer  and  more  distinguished,  the  beauty  of  which  had 
to  stand  as  a  substitute  for  the  pathos  of  those  parts  of 
the  play  which  it  destroyed.  Mr.  Vezin  takes  his  part 
for  better  for  worse,  and  fits  himself  faithfully  into  it. 
The  result  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  whose 
memory  is  good  enough  to  compare  the  effect  of  the 
third  act  in  1885  and  to-day.  Also,  to  weigh  Olivia 
with  the  Vicar  right  against  Olivia  with  the  Vicar 
wrong.  I  purposely  force  the  comparison  between  the 
two  treatments  because  it  is  a  typical  one.  The  history 
of  the  Lyceum,  with  its  twenty  years'  steady  cultivation 
of  the  actor  as  a  personal  force,  and  its  utter  neglect 
of  the  drama,  is  the  history  of  the  English  stage  during 
that  period.  Those  twenty  years  have  raised  the  social 
status  of  the  theatrical  profession,  and  culminated  in 
the  official  recognition  of  our  chief  actor  as  the  peer  of 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  figure- 
heads of  the  other  arts.  And  now  I,  being  a  dramatist 
and  not  an  actor,  want  to  know  when  the  drama  is  to 
have  its  turn.  I  do  not  suggest  thatG.B.S.  should  con- 
descend to  become  K.C.B.  ;  but  I  do  confidently  affirm 
that  if  the  actors  think  they  can  do  without  the  drama, 
they  are  most  prodigiously  mistaken.  The  huge  relief 
with  which  I  found  myself  turning  from  "  Olivia"  as  an 
effective  exhibition  of  the  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ments of  Sir  Henry  Irving  to  "  Olivia"  as  a  naturally 
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acted  story  has  opened  my  eyes  to  the  extent  to  which 
I  have  been  sinking-  the  true  dramatic  critic  in  the 
connoisseur  in  virtuosity,  and  forgetting  what  they  were 
doing  at  the  Lyceum  in  the  contemplation  of  how  they 
were  doing  it.  Henceforth  I  shall  harden  my  heart  as 
Wagner  hardened  his  heart  against  Italian  singing,  and 
hold  diction,  deportment,  sentiment,  personality,  and 
character  as  dust  in  the  balance  against  the  play  and 
the  credibility  of  its  representation. 

The  rest  of  the  company,  not  supporting,  but  sup- 
ported bv  Mr.  Yezin  and  Miss  Terry — thereby  reverting 
to  the  true  artistic  relation  between  the  principal  parts 
and  the  minor  ones — appear  to  great  advantage.  Only, 
one  misses  Mr.  Terriss  as  Thornhill,  since  Mr.  Cooper 
cannot  remake  himself  so  completely  as  to  give  much 
point  to  Olivia's  line,  once  so  effective,  "  As  you  stand 
there  flicking  your  boot,  you  look  the  very  picture  of 
vain  indifference."  Mr.  Norman  Forbes  does  not  re- 
sume his  old  part  of  Moses,  which  is  now  played  by 
Mr.  Martin  Harvey.  Mr.  Macklin  as  Burchell  and  Mr. 
Sam  Johnson  as  Farmer  Flamborough,  Master  Stewart 
Dawson  and  Miss  Valli  Valli  as  Dick  and  Bill,  and 
Miss  Julia  Arthur  as  Sophia,  all  fall  admirably  into  their 
places.  Miss  Maud  Milton  is  a  notably  good  Mrs. 
Primrose  :  her  share  in  the  scene  of  the  pistols,  which 
attains  a  most  moving  effect,  could  not  have  been  better. 
Miss  Edith  Craig  makes  a  resplendent  Bohemian  Girl  of 
the  gipsy,  the  effect  being  very  nearly  operatic.  Miss 
Craig  may  have  studied  her  part  from  the  life  ;  but  if  so, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  where,  so  that  I  may  instantly 
ride  off  to  have  my  fortune  told  by  the  original. 

The  new  play  at  the  Olympic  is  one  of  those  melo- 
dramas which  produce  no  illusion,  but  which,  played 
with  well-known  incidents  and  situations  according  to 
certain  rules,  are  now  watched  by  adept  playgoers  with 
the  same  interest  that  a  football  match  creates.  The 
game  is  rather  exciting  in  the  third  act,  and  tolerable  in 
the  others.  Its  success,  if  it  does  succeed,  will  be 
due  mainly  to  the  acting  of  Miss  Cicely  Richards,  who 
pulls  it  through  with  great  ability,  seconded  effectively 
by  Mr.  Cockburn.  Miss  Esme  Beringer's  impersona- 
tion of  the  heroine,  though  altogether  artificial,  is 
clever  ;  and  Mr.  Courtenay  Thorpe  manages  to  play 
with  some  distinction  as  the  father.  Mr.  Abingdon  is  a 
comic  American  interviewer  ;  but  the  part  is  beneath 
criticism.  Besides,  Mr.  Abingdon  has  no  command  of  the 
American  language.  The  manageress,  Mrs.  Charles 
S-ugden,  is  competent  and  intelligent  as  the  lady 
villain. 

"The  Prodigal  Father,"  at  the  Strand,  is  a  lively 
piece,  without  any  other  particular  merit.  It  restores 
Miss  Florence  Gerard  to  the  London  stage  after  a 
long  absence.  She  was,  I  think,  unwise  to  begin  with 
such  a  piece  as  the  curtain-raiser  entitled  "  A  Merry 
Christmas,"  which  depends  on  that  fastidious  elegance 
of  style  which  is  so  soon  unlearnt  in  America  and 
the  Colonies  ;  but  in  "  The  Prodigal  Father  "  she  was 
more  than  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  fact,  the  whole 
cast,  which  included  Miss  May  Palfrey,  Miss  Lulu 
Valli,  Messrs.  Harry  Paulton,  Charles  Collette,  and 
Charles  Weir — a  strong  combination — is  more  or  less 
underparted.  G.  B.  S. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Bank  of  England  rate  has  been  further  reduced 
this  week  to  3  per  cent.  This  was  inevitable  in 
view  of  the  developments  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  Bank  returns  ;  but  it  is  thought  that  in  making  the 
reduction  by  instalments  the  Directors  have  been 
actuated  to  some  extent  by  a  desire  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  dislocation  of  trade  and  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes. 

The  Stock  Exchange  took  the  reduction  in  character- 
istic fashion.  It  was  assumed  as  practically  certain 
that  the  Bank  rate  would  come  down  to  3  per  cent,  on 
Thursday,  and  this  was  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  which  kept  quotations  firm  until  the  fact  was 
announced.  Then  profit-taking  ensued  ;  and,  as  so 
often  happens,  the  actual  consummation  of  develop- 
ments favourable  to  prices  led  to  a  reaction.  It  should 
fee   added,  however,  that  several  other  adverse  in- 


fluences were  concurrently  at  work.  There  were  the 
disquieting  rumours  about  the  health  of  the  Tsar  ;  the 
disconcerting  telegrams  from  and  regarding  the  Trans- 
vaal ;  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  ;  the  delay  in  the 
ratification  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  doubt  as  to  whether  that  ratification 
would  take  place  ;  and  halt  a  dozen  other  matters,  all 
combining  to  make  the  market  nervous  and  sensitive 
to  any  adverse  influence.  But  in  no  speculative  depart- 
ment is  there  any  heavy  account  open  for  the  rise,  so 
that  the  downward  movements  were  regarded  with 
comparative  equanimity.  On  the  reduction  of  the 
Bank  rate  Consols  touched  113^,  which  is  only  g  short 
of  their  record  price  of  1 1 3 J  attained  last  year. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  in  the  Home  Railway  Market 
without  its  surprise  — pleasant  or  the  reverse — as  regards 
dividend  announcements.  This  week  the  two  favour- 
able features  have  been  the  dividends  on  Great  Northern 
Deferred  and  Hull  and  Barnsley  ;  but  on  Thursday  the 
market  had  a  disappointment  when  it  came  out  that 
the  Great  Western  distribution  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
only  7^  per  cent.,  with  about  ,£42,800  carried  forward. 
The  market  forecast  based  on  the  recorded  traffic 
increases,  showing  an  aggregate  increase  of  ^132,240 
for  the  twenty-six  weeks,  was  that  the  dividend  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  per  cent.,  and  the  falsification  of 
this  forecast  led  to  a  sharp  drop  in  the  stock.  The 
Midland  and  London  and  North-Western  announce- 
ments are  expected  to  be  announced  just  too  late  for 
mention  in  these  columns.  They  will  practically 
complete  the  list  of  dividends  to  which  importance  is 
attached  ;  and  a  week  hence  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
review  the  railway  half-year  with  fuller  knowledge  of 
what  the  increased  traffics  have  brought  to  the  ordinary 
shareholders.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  results  have 
worked  out  in  a  rather  disappointing  way. 

The  absence  of  any  contentious  matter  at  the  meeting 
of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company 
held  on  Tuesday  was  somewhat  of  a  novelty.  The 
Chairman — Mr.  James  Staats  Forbes — admitted  feeling 
a  little  at  a  loss  on  finding  himself  in  such  a  position, 
and  we  can  almost  detect  a  note  of  disappointment  at 
the  idea  of  his  being  unable  to  exercise  that  combative 
power  which  he  has  been  wont  to  employ  with  effect 
upon  such  occasions.  He  was  able  to  report  very  satis- 
factorily upon  the  experiment  of  reducing  the  first-  and 
second-class  fares,  and  he  referred  with  no  small 
amount  of  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  South-Western 
and  the  Brighton  had  followed  their  example.  The 
reply  of  the  Chairman  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  Kent  Coalfields  would  affect  the  Company's  line  is 
worthy  of  reproduction.  He  said  :  "  He  hoped  they 
would,  from  one  point  of  view,  because  coal  at  Dover 
at  about  8.y.  a  ton  would  be  a  very  different  thing  from 
coal  at  Dover  at  about  20s.  a  ton ;  but  whether  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  which  people  had  paid 
for  the  pleasure  of  going  to  Folkestone,  and  living 
there,  would  be  enhanced  by  there  being  chimneys  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  did  not  know.  He  should  think 
it  probably  a  doubtful  benefit.  They  would  live  and 
learn  ;  in  the  meanwhile,  those  connected  with  the 
enterprise  were  sinking  pits — and  some  money  !  " 

A  most  discreditable  scene,  or  series  of  scenes,  was 
witnessed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  Company  on  Thursday.  We  congratulate  the 
Chairman  on  the  firmness  and  tact  which  he  displayed  • 
in  dealing  with  an  opposition  the  factious  character  of 
which  was  obvious  from  the  very  outset,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  defeat  the  formal  resolution  that 
the  report  of  the  directors  be  taken  as  read  in  the  usual 
way. 

American  Raihoads  are  still  a  very  uncertain  market ; 
but  there  is  so  little  business  doing  in  them  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  that  their  vagaries  do  not  attract  much 
attention.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week  they  showed 
some  signs  of  a  spurt,  but  subsequently  reacted.  There 
is  not  much  change  on  balance,  but  on  the  whole  the 
tendency  is  firm.  The  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  comes 
appropriately  within  the  scope  of  this  paragraph,  as  its 
future  prospects  depend  largely  on  the  working  of  its 
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subsidiary  companies  in  United  States  territory.  The 
latest  revenue  statement  published  is  that  to  the  end  of 
November,  and  the  half-yearly  statement  is  due  about 
the  10th  inst.  Those  who  are  generally  well  informed 
predict  that  that  statement  will  be  a  very  favourable 
one.  In  the  meantime  there  is  some  quiet  buying 
going  on,  which  appears  to  support  such  hopeful 
views.  We  give  the  intimation  for  what  it  is  worth. 
If  the  facts  be  as  we  are  informed,  the  fulfilment  of 
the  sanguine  estimates  as  to  the  forthcoming  state- 
ment may  result  in  a  fall  immediately  afterwards,  just 
as  has  happened  in  the  case  of  Home  Railway  stocks 
on  numerous  occasions  during  the  past  week  or  two, 
and  with  Stock  Exchange  securities  generally  on  the 
realization  of  the  hope  that  the  Bank  Rate  would  be 
lowered.  The  professional  operator  has  a  knack  of 
getting  in  first,  and  the  public  is  apt  to  assist  him  by 
coming  in  to  relieve  him  of  his  stock  when  the  news 
on  which  the  professional  has  counted  beforehand  is 
made  public. 

The  rise  in  Argentine  Railway  stocks  has  not  been 
maintained  towards  the  end  of  this  week.  They  had, 
in  fact,  a  sharp  reaction  lasting  for  two  or  three  days. 
When  we  last  referred  to  these  the  gold  premium  at 
Buenos  Ayres  was  i88-30  ;  the  latest  recorded  price  on 
Thursday  was  195.  Even  the  subsequent  reaction  to 
191  is  not  a  great  achievement  ;  but  the  indications 
still  point  to  better  things  awaiting  those  holders 
who  have  the  means  and  the  patience  to  let  the 
improvement  in  intrinsic  conditions  make  itself  felt. 
The  speculative  holders  of  Costa  Rica  Railway  shares 
are  jubilant  over  a  further  rise  to  z\ — a  rise  which 
appears  to  be  justified  by  the  continuance  of  good 
traffic  receipts. 

The  meeting  of  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Cor- 
poration on  Tuesday  next  promises  to  be  a  rather 
interesting  function.  The  market  is  full  of  rumours  as 
to  disagreements  between  this  Company  and  the  London 
and  Paris  Exploration  Company.  It  appears  that  the 
London  and  Paris  Company,  in  making  an  issue  of 
250,000  shares,  entered  into  an  arrangement  of  some 
sort  with  the  London  and  Globe  Company  that  the 
latter  should  take  125,000  and  should  guarantee  the 
remaining  125,000.  As  the  London  and  Paris  shares 
are  quoted  now  at  only  about  15^.,  its  shareholders  were 
naturally  unenthusiastic  in  reference  to  the  allotments 
offered  them.  With  the  exact  details  of  the  dispute  we 
do  not  profess  to  be  conversant,  but  it  seems  a  very 
pretty  quarrel,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  London 
and  Globe  Company  claims  exemption  from  the  liability 
to  step  in  where  the  shareholders  in  the  London  and 
Paris  feared  to  tread.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  be  enlight- 
ened on  Tuesday. 

The  "  Lady  Hampton  "  case  becomes  more  in- 
teresting every  week.  It  has  now  got  into  the  Law 
Courts,  and  it  would  be  improper  therefore  to  comment 
on  its  merits.  But  we  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  the 
market  effect  of  what  is  going  on.  For  months  the 
matter  has  been  hanging  over  the  Westralian  Market 
with  bad  effects,  though  it  has  not  now  such  a  pre- 
dominant influence.  Still,  the  sooner  it  is  got  rid  of 
the  better  for  the  prospects  of  a  revival  in  the  market. 

Except  for  the  shares  of  the  Linotype  Company  and 
a  few  rather  lively  fluctuations  in  Allsopps,  there  is  not 
much  to  record  regarding  the  Miscellaneous  Market. 
Linotypes  have  been  very  popular  for  two  reasons — the 
good  results  for  the  year,  and  the  general  understand- 
ing that  the  Wicks  Rotary  Type-casting  Company  was 
not  a  success.  If  this  rumour  is  incorrect  we  shall  be 
surprised.  Its  prospects  positively  seemed  to  court 
failure.  Apart  from  the  objections  which  suggested 
themselves  at  once  to  the  practical  printer  or  journalist, 
the  haste  with  which  it  was  sought  to  rush  through  the 
capital  subscription  foredoomed  the  issue  to  failure. 
The  Linotype  dividend  of  7?,  per  cent,  for  the  year 
is  the  same  as  that  for  1895,  but  the  profits  avail- 
able for  division,  had  it  been  so  desired,  are  prac- 
tically double  those  of  that  year.  They  amount  to 
^123,655,  as  compared  with  .£59,969.  The  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  y\  per  cent,  leaves  a  surplus  of  ^63,000 


odd,  of  which  ,£30,000  will  be  carried  to  reserve,  and 
.£33,000  into  the  current  year,  as  undivided  profit. 
And  this,  be  it  noted,  does  not  adequately  represent 
the  extent  of  the  improvement.  The  directors  in  their 
circular  remark  that  "  the  dividend  a  year  ago  was  at  the 
rate  of  7^  per  cent,  per  annum  ....  but  as  the  capital 
has  since  been  nearly  doubled  (,£812,000  in  shares 
having  been  given  in  December  as  a  bonus  to  the 
shareholders),  the  above  dividend  is  equal  to  nearly  13, 
per  cent,  on  the  old  share  capital,  whilst  the  balance  of 
revenue  is  ,£63,223  175-.  yd.,  as  against  .£37,962  4s.  2d. 
on  31  December,  1895." 

In  a  country  where  three  metals  pass  current,  but 
where  the  ratio  is  left  to  the  sway  of  the  market,  and 
where  Mints  are  regarded  very  much  as  they  were  in 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  may  be  a  moot  point 
which  metal  is  the  standard.  China  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  using  silver  ;  but  it  is  open  to  contention  that  the 
real  standard  is  copper,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  monev  of 
the  people — the  money  in  which  nearly  all  produce  is 
bought  and  nearly  all  marketing  and  shopping  is  done. 
There  has  been  a  great  rise  lately  in  the  value  of 
copper  :  not  only  in  relation  to  silver  but  in  purchasing 
power.  Looking  only  at  the  fact  that  850  copper  cash 
will  now  buy  a  dollar,  whereas  1,000  were  formerly  re- 
quired, the  gold  monometallist  says  "  Naturally  :  silver 
has  fallen."  The  explanation  is  concise,  but  insuffi- 
cient ;  for  the  copper  will  buy  more  provisions  as  well  ; 
just  as  gold  will  buy  more  of  everything  in  Europe  than 
it  would  twenty  years  ago. 

Following  up  the  question  on  these  lines,  Mr.  Wet- 
more  concludes,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "Manchester 
Guardian,"  that  the  state  of  the  Copper  Market  affords 
a  solution.  Copper  is  one  of  the  very  few  things  that 
have  risen  lately  in  gold  value.  Touching  bottom  in 
1894,  it  has  since  risen  \y\  per  cent.,  while  silver  has 
risen  6.  Both  had  been  "  slumped,"  no  doubt,  by 
abnormal  influences  :  copper,  by  the  collapse  of  the 
French  Syndicate  speculation  ;  silver,  by  the  close  of 
the  Indian  mints.  But  whereas  silver  still  stands  6d. 
an  ounce  lower  than  it  did  in  1893,  copper  is  ,£3  a  ton 
higher.  The  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
demand  for  copper  is  tending  to  exceed  the  supply,  and 
that  reflex  action  is  felt  in  China,  where  it  pays  to 
melt  down  copper  cash,  and  does  not,  consequently, 
pay  to  coin  them.  Hence  a  (Chinese)  fall  in  prices, 
through  restriction  of  the  currency.  It  is  suggested 
that  an  alleviation  may  be  found  in  the  substitution  of 
small  silver  coins. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

COLLIER'S  SLIDING  CRANK. 

We  understand  that  at  an  early  date  the  public  will 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  subscribing  for  shares  in 
a  company  which  is  being  formed  to  acquire  the  patent 
rights  in  Collier's  Sliding  Crank.  The  invention  claims 
to  increase  the  speed  at  present  attained  by  bicycles, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  diminish  the  exertion  required 
by  no  less  than  25  per  cent.  Another  feature  claimed 
for  this  ingenious  contrivance  is  that  cycles  adopting  it 
can  be  geared  30  per  cent,  higher  than  those  using  the 
ordinary  crank. 

THE  GOLDFIELDS  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Next  week  the  public  is  likely  to  have  before  it  the 
prospectus  of  the  Goldfields  of  British  Columbia,  with  a 
large  capital,  amounting,  we  believe,  to  ,£600,000  in  all, 
with  an  immediate  issue  of  ,£400,000.  To  judge  from 
the  advance  copy  of  the  prospectus,  which  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting,  investors  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain  on  the  score  of  not  having  volumi- 
nous information  before  them.  It  is  rather  promising 
to  read  that  the  advisory  board  for  Canada  consists  of 
the  President  of  the  Executive  Council  of  British 
Columbia,  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  the  President  of  the  British  Columbia  Board  of 
Trade. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Bovrils  (Newcastle). — Yes  ;  good  enough  to  hold. 
Ground  Rents. — It  is  a  trouble  to  get  4  per  cent, 
nowadays. 
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IGNORAMUS.— A  good  guide  to  the  law  of  Stock  Exchange 
transactions  can  be  obtained  from  Effingham  Wilson,  pub- 
lisher, Royal  Exchange,  E.C. 

Beeston  Tyre. — Very  good.  Motor  Syndicate  shares  will 
go  better. 

ATCHISONS  (Clifton).— Don't  sell  if  you  can  afford  to  hold  on 
for  a  short  time. 

Dunallan  Gold  Mines.— The  discovery  of  tellunde  ore 
in  these  mines  has  given  a  fillip  to  the  shares,  which  are  now 

at  14-f-  r  , 

Anxious.— The  finances  of  the  country  are  on  a  very  un- 
satisfactory basis.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  advise  at  the 
present  moment. 

Mine.— Judging  from  the  reports  the  Company  possesses 
some  good  properties  ;  but  the  capitalization  is  heavy  and 
water  is  scarce.  The  last  crushing  was  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  the 

ton.  .  . 

Rag  (Pall  Mall).— We  cannot  here  express  our  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  different  industrial  concerns.  Favour  us  with 
particulars  as  to  whether  you  hold  shares,  wish  to  buy  or  wish 
to  sell,  and  the  nature  of  the  security,  and  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  help  vou. 

Dublin.— We  find  that  there  was  no  surplus  income  for  the 
company's  last  financial  year. 

E.  V.  (Bristol).— Evans  &  Allen  Founders  are  worth  buying 
cheap.    You  may  have  to  wait  for  a  dividend. 

A  Subscriber.— Should  you  feel  inclined  to  withdraw  your 
application  you  can  do  so  by  communicating  with  the  company. 
The  withdrawal  will  not  be  effective  unless  delivered  before  the 
dispatch  of  the  letter  of  allotment. 

Reader.— (1)  We  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  company. 

(2)  We  cannot  trace  any  market  in  the  shares,  though  the  mine 
is  known  by  name.  There  has  been  a  very  serious  fall  in  the 
price,  owing  to  metallurgical  difficulties  in  extracting  the  gold 
from  the  amalgam. 

A.  H.  S.  (Clifton  .—There  is  such  a  paper,  but  we  should 
not  advise  you  to  attach  any  importance  to  its  advice. 

Junior  Carlton. — (1)  We  see  no  reason  to  advise  you  to 
sell.  (2)  A  fair  second-class  holding.  (3)  We  do  not  know 
the  company.  Can  you  identify  it  more  fully?  (4)  A  very 
promising  speculative  lock-up. 

Necessarily  Cautious.— (i)  We  do  not  quite  understand 
your  question.  The  shares  are  a  medium  investment  in  the 
second  rank.  If  you  hold  them  there  is  no  special  reason  to 
sell.  If  you  do  not  hold  them  there  is  no  particular  reason 
why  you  should  buy.    (2)  Get  rid  of  them  if  you  possibly  can. 

(3)  We  have  no  information.  (4)  We  should  certainly  not 
recommend  you  to  put  your  money  into  either.  (5)  On 
present  indications  we  should  say  the  profit  was  unlikely.  Take 
our  advice  and  leave  them  severely  alone. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

GOLD  LODES  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
3  Princes  Street,  London,  E.C,  2  Feb.,  1897. 

DEAR  SIR, — As  you  are  often  asked  as  to  the  per- 
manency of  the  gold  lodes  in  Western  Australia,  will 
you  allow  me  to  say  that  in  my  report  on  Great  Boulder 
Main  Reef  of  18  November  last  I  proved  the  occurrence 
of  tellurides  of  gold  and  auriferous  pyrites  of  iron  in  the 
following  Kalgoorlie  mines — Lake  View  Consols,  Great 
Boulder  Perseverance,  Australia,  Australia  East,  Cool- 
gardie  mines  ?  I  know  on  good  authority  that  ore  of  the 
same  character  was  struck  on  Ivanhoe  gold-mine  at  a 
depth  of  193'. 

That  discoveries  of  similar  character  will  be  made  on 
all.  important  Kalgoorlie  mines  is  almost  a  certainty. 
These  discoveries  prove  that  gold  extends  in  the  Kal- 
goorlie goldfield  below  the  zone  of  decomposition  into 
the  pyritic  undecomposed  zone,  and  that  the  ore  bodies 
show  so  far  no  decrease,  but  rather  increase  in  gold 
below  the  zone  of  decomposition.  That  tellurides  of 
gold  should  be  discovered  shortly  on  Great  Boulder  is 
clear,  as  the  Great  Boulder  is  joining  Great  Boulder 
Main  Reef,  and  is  working  on  the  same  lode.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  gold  contents  of  the  lode 
formations  will  continue  in  depth  into  the  pyritic  unde- 
composed zones,  which  question  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Schmissen  as  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance, 
has  been  solved. — I  remain,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Modest  Maryanski. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  SYLLABUSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— What  a  pity  that  "  A  London  M.A."  who  sent 
you  information  of  the  "scandal"  of  the  three  obscure 


and  irresponsible  individuals  who  were  gerrymandering 
the  curricula  of  English  History  and  English  Literature 
in  the  University  of  London  did  not  before  writing 
consult  the  January  Report  of  Convocation,  or  ascer- 
tain the  facts  !  Page  6  of  that  Report  (which,  if  he  is 
M.A.  of  London,  he  received  about  three  weeks  ago) 
informs  graduates  that  the  Senate  has  appointed  seven 
Boards  of  Studies  to  revise  the  curricula  of  Examina- 
tions. Further,  the  minutes  of  the  Senate  give  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  compose  the  various  Boards. 
Here  is  the  list  of  members  of  the  Board  which  con- 
sidered the  syllabus  in  English  Literature  : — The 
Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  Dr. 
Leaf,  Mr.  Milman,  Mr.  Anstie,  Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duff, 
Mr.  Busk,  Prof.  Herford,  Prof.  Hales,  Mr.  Henry 
Bradley,  Prof.  Paton  Ker  (not  Kerr  as  "A  London 
M.A."  miswrites  him),  Mr.  Gollancz,  Dr  Sweet,  Prof. 
Napier,  Prof.  York-Powell,  Prof.  Spiers,  M.  Boi'elle,  Dr. 
Schueddekopf,  Dr.  Breul,  and  Mr.  Paget  Toynbee. 
These  gentlemen  are,  it  is  true,  remodelling  the 
syllabuses  in  this  department.  Similar  Boards  are 
engaged  in  the  no  less  needed  task  of  revising  the 
antiquated  syllabuses  in  Science.  When  their  task  is 
completed  they  will  report  to  the  Senate,  which  will 
adopt,  modify,  or  reject  their  recommendations  as  may 
seem  best.  Where  is  the  "  scandal  "? — Your  obedient 
servant,  Silvanus  P.  Thompson. 

PROFESSOR  LANKESTER  AND  THE  BRITISH 
SEA-ANGLERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Elmlea,  South  Stoke,  Reading. 

Sir, — Professor  Lankester's  letter  in  your  issue  of 
27  January  calls  for  a  short  reply.  He,  in  correcting 
what  he  holds  to  be  a  mistaken  assertion  concerning 
himself  in  a  review  of  a  book,  went  out  of  his  way  to 
make  a  really  most  shocking  and  absolutely  uncalled- 
for  attack  on  a  gentleman  who  had  taken  the  trouble 
and  borne  the  expense  of  going  to  Oxford  to  enlist 
his  sympathies  on  behalf  of  the  Association.  The 
attack,  though  mentioning  no  one  by  name,  very  clearly 
pointed  to  the  gentleman  who  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  founding  the  British  Sea-Anglers'  Society,  and  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  not  only  unjust,  but  to  reflect  to 
a  certain  extent  on  those  who  worked  with  him  at  the 
time.  Professor  Lankester  now  appears  to  admit  that 
he  had  practically  no  grounds  for  the  insinuations 
(fraud,  pretence,  incompetence,  &c),  his  sole  know- 
ledge of  the  gentleman  in  question  being  obtained  at 
the  interview  referred  to  ;  and  instead  of  gracefully 
withdrawing  from  his  untenable  position,  he  appears  to 
make  the  matter  worse  by  his  satirical  letter  of  27  Janu- 
ary. From  an  Oxford  professor  one  looks  for  at  least 
common  fairness  and  the  courtesy  usual  among  gentle- 
men. It  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  correct 
the  error,  if  there  was  one,  in  the  review  without 
publishing  a  libel.  It  is  obviously  useless  to  continue 
this  correspondence,  and  this  is  the  last  line  with  which 
I  shall  trouble  you  on  the  subject. — Your  obedient 
servant,  C.  H.  Cook  ("John  Bickerdyke "). 

A  HOME  OF  THE  PLAGUE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Assuming  that  the  plague  which  has  travelled 
to  Bombay,  after  attacking  Hongkong,  emanated 
originally  from  Yunnan,  and  is  the  same  disease  that 
visited  Europe  with  varying  virulence  and  at  varying 
intervals  during  500  years,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  what  Mr.  Colborne  Baber  was  able  to  learn  about 
it  during  a  journey  through  one  of  its  favourite  homes 
with  the  Grosvenor  Mission  twenty  years  ago. 

After  remarking  on  the  evil  reputation  attaching 
to  certain  rivers,  especially  one  named  Lu,  whose 
"  exhalations  are  so  poisonous  that  it  is  impassable  in 
summer  and  autumn,"  he  goes  on  to  say  : — "  Another 
strange  disease  which  haunts  this  and  some  other  of 
the  valleys  of  Yunnan  bears  in  some  respects  a 
resemblance  to  the  plague  of  London  described  by 
Defoe.  Its  approach  is  indicated  by  the  eruption  of 
one  or  more  red  pustules,  generally  in  the  armpits, 
but  occasionally  in  other  glandular  regions.  If  several 
pustules  appear  the  disease  is  not  considered  so  hope- 
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less  as  when  they  are  few.  The  sufferer  is  soon 
seized  with  extreme  weakness,  followed  in  a  few 
hours  by  agonizing  aches  in  every  part  of  the  body  ; 
delirium  shortly  ensues,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  result  is  fatal.  It  often  happens  that  a  patient 
suddenly  to  all  appearance  recovers,  leaves  his  bed,  and 
affirms  that,  beyond  a  slight  sensation  of  weakness,  he 
feels  thoroughly  convalescent.  This  is  invariably  a 
fatal  sign  :  in  about  two  hours  the  aches  return  and  the 
sufferer  dies.  True  recovery  is  always  very  gradual. 
This  is  the  account  given  us  by  a  French  missionary 
who  has  spent  half  a  lifetime  in  Yunnan.  The 
native  version  includes  all  the  above  facts,  but 
involves  them  in  a  cloud  of  superstitious  accessories  : 
for  instance,  all  parts  of  the  sick-room  are 
occupied  by  devils  ;  even  the  tables  and  mattresses 
writhe  about  and  utter  voices,  and  offer  intelligible 
replies  to  any  one  who  questions  them.  Few,  however, 
venture  into  the  chamber  ;  the  patient  is  in  most  cases 
deserted  like  a  leper  for  fear  of  contagion.  If  an  elder 
member  of  a  family  is  attacked,  the  best  attention  he 
receives  is  to  be  placed  in  a  solitary  room  with  a  vessel 
of  water  by  his  side.  The  door  is  secured,  and  a  pole 
laid  near  it  with  which,  twice  a  day,  the  anxious 
relatives  cautiously  peering  in  poke  and  prod  the  sick 
man  to  discover  if  he  retains  any  symptoms  of  life. 

"  Pere  Fenouil  had  himself  witnessed  many  cases  of 
the  disease  and  lived  in  infected  towns.  He  attributes 
his  own  safety  to  the  precautions  he  took  in  fumigating 
his  premises  and  keeping  charcoal  braziers  constantly 
burning.  He  states  that  not  only  human  beings  but 
domestic  animals  and  even  rats  are  attacked  by  the 
pestilence.  Its  approach  may  often  be  known  by  the 
extraordinary  movements  of  the  rats,  which  leave  their 
holes  and  crevices  and  issue  on  to  the  floors  without  a 
trace  of  their  accustomed  timidity,  springing  con- 
tinually upwards  from  their  hind  legs  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  jump  out  of  something.  The  rats  fall  dead, 
and  then  comes  the  turn  of  the  poultry.  After  the 
poultry  have  succumbed  pigs,  goats,  ponies  and  oxen 
successively  die  off.  The  good  father  has  a  theory  of 
his  own  that  the  plague  is  really  a  pestilential  ema- 
nation, slowly  rising  in  an  equable  stratum  from  the 
ground  ;  and  that,  as  it  increases  in  depth,  all  animals 
are,  as  it  were,  drowned  in  its  poisonous  flood  ;  the 
smaller  creatures  being  first  engulfed,  and  man,  the 
tallest  of  Yunnan  animals,  suffering  last." 

Yunnan  seems  rich  in  noxious  vapours.  Baker  was 
told  to  hurry  across  a  certain  point  of  the  Salvven 
before  the  sun  was  up,  because  of  exhalations  which 
arose  after  sunrise.  The  deadly  flood  was  then,  fortu- 
nately, spanned  by  a  suspension  bridge;  but  passengers 
had  previously  to  pass  in  boats  ;  and  in  those  days  "  a 
gruesome  monster,  resembling  in  shape  a  huge  blanket, 
would  issue  from  the  depths/and  wrapping  passengers 
and  boat  in  its  fetid  folds,  would  sink_  back  into  his 
native  abyss."  This  is  clearly  malaria.  But  Pere 
Fenouil's  conception  of  a  poison  cloud  may  remind  us 
of  contemporary  descriptions  of  the  Black  Death.  It 
was  freely  alleged  then  that  the  impure  air  which  bore 
it  was  visible,  and  specifically  that  "  a  dense  and  awful 
fog  was  seen  in  the  heavens  descending  upon  Italy." 

From  the  churning  of  the  ocean  undertaken  by  the 
gods  in  Hindu  mythology  there   arose,   besides  the 
nectar  which  was  the  object  of  their  efforts — 
"  A  poison  fierce  and  dread, 

Burning  like  fire  ;  where'er  it  streamed 
Thick  noisome  mists  were  spread  ; 

The  wasting  venom  onwards  went 
And  filled  the  Worlds  with  fear, 

Till  Brahma  to  their  misery  bent 
His  gracious  pitying  ear  ; 

And  Siva  those  destroying  streams 
Drank  up  at  Brahma's  beck." 
We  know  better  now  ;  knowing  that  everything  is 
traceable  to  plague  centres  and  dirt  and  bacilli — which 
may  remind  us  that  Dr.  Yersin  cultivated,  a  while  ago, 
in  Tongking,  serum  designed  to  combat  this  plague 
bacillus,  and  experimented  successfully  with  it  at  Canton 
and  Amoy. 

The  plague  of  1348  is  said  to  have  also  emanated 
from  China,  and  coincided,  curiously  enough,  with  the 
close  of  the  intercourse  between  East  and  West  which 
had  been  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Mongol  irruption.  It 


would  be  curious  if,  besides  the  copper  and  tin  and 
other  such  "  riches  "  which  she  is  trying  to  attract  down 
the  Red  River  from  Yunnan,  France  prove  to  have 
tapped  a  reservoir  which  has  been  long  isolated,  and 
which  may  be  the  more  ready  on  that  account  to  over- 
flow. It  would  be  fitting,  if  that  were  so,  that  the 
antidote  should  emanate  also  from  Tongking. — Yours 
truly,  Tzeling. 

ARMS  AND  THE  SNOB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  February,  1897. 

Sir, — The  articles  of  "X"  in  your  columns  have 
aroused  so  widespread  an  interest  that  I  trust  you  will 
allow  me  to  give  proof  of  what  he  vehemently  denies, 
as  the  matter  is  of  general  interest.  "  X  "  writes 
(p.  119)  :— 

"Had  '  Armiger  '  had  my  experience  of  the  College 
of  Arms,  he  would  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
'  faked  '  pedigree  to  get  upon  record.  And  the  '  proof 
of  the  pedigree  depends  upon  the  Chapter  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  not  upon  any  individual  officer.  I  defy  him 
to  give  me  a  modern  instance,  and  I  will  define  the 
word  '  modern  '  as  widely  as  he  wishes." 

Really,  one  need  go  no  further  than  1895  for  that 
crushing  exposure  of  the  Lee  pedigree  which  appeared 
in  the  "Genealogist"  (xi.  203).  Mr.  Lee,  "Blue- 
mantle,"  writing  in  his  official  capacity  from  "  Herald's 
College,"  scoffed  at  any  criticism  on  the  pedigree  of 
Lee  of  Pocklington,  which  "the  College  of  Arms  has 
judicially  dealt  with,  and  has  found  ....  duly  proved  " 
{lb.  xi.  63).  The  criticism  which  followed  on  this 
assertion,  and  which  established  "beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  "  that  the  family  in  question  sprang,  on  the 
contrary,  "  from  a  stock  of  decent  and  thrifty  trades- 
people rather  than  from  a  line  of  baronets  and  peers," 
remains  to  this  day,  so  far  as  I  know,  unanswered. 
What  has  "X  "  to  say  to  it? 

I  hasten  to  add  that  the  greatest  care  is,  to  my 
knowledge,  taken  by  the  Chapter  to  detect  impostures  ; 
but  is  it,  as  "  X  "  so  confidently  asserts,  "  impossible  " 
for  such  impositions  to  be  successful  ? — I  am,  your 
obedient  servant,  R. 


LORD  ELGIN  AND  THE  KAFIRS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kensington,  i  February,  1897. 

Sir, — As  I  am  sure  neither  you  nor  Sir  Lepel  Griffin 
would  wittingly  do  an  injustice,  even  to  the  Viceroy  of 
India,  may  1  ask  the  meaning  of  the  last  sentence  in 
the  review  of  Sir  George  Robertson's  book  which  ap- 
peared in  your  last  issue  ?  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  says  the 
surrender  by  Lord  Elgin  of  the  Kafirs  of  the  Hindu 
Khush  to  the  fierce  intolerance  of  their  Muhamadan 
enemies  was  a  political  blunder  and  a  crime.  The 
Kafirs  were  surrendered  to  Afghanistan  by  the  Durand 
agreement  surely  ?  The  Durand  agreement  was  signed 
at  the  end  of  November  1893  ;  Lord  Elgin  took  over 
the  Viceroyalty  at  the  end  of  January  1894. — I  am,  yours 
truly,  A.  B.  C. 

MRS.  MAYBRICK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Newstead,  Altrincham,  20  January. 

Sir, — The  distress  felt  by  an  immense  number  of 
persons,  who  believe  Mrs.  Maybrick  may  be  suffering 
penal  servitude  for  a  crime  of  which  she  is  not  guilty, 
has  been  much  intensified  by  the  action  of  so  eminent  a 
personage  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Is  it,  therefore,  too  much  to  hope  that  some  member 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  will  induce  the  Home 
Office  to  publish  the  documentary  evidence,  only  known 
to  the  officials,  which  they  consider  so  conclusive  ? 

This  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  testing  its 
genuineness.  And  that  and  its  weight  once  established 
— if  they  should  be — the  public  conscience  would  be 
satisfied,  and  all  misgivings  at  rest. — Yours  respect- 
fully, Charles  Cummins.. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  HAZLITTS. 

"  Four  Generations  of  a  Literary  Family."    By  W. 
Carew  Hazlitt.   2  vols.  London  :  George  Redway. 

IN  a  curious  and  painful  letter,   here  printed,  we 
suppose,  for  the  first  time,  Hazlitt  exclaims  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  in  182 1,  "  I  want  to  know  why  everybody 
has  such  a  dislike  to  me."    After  reading  these  two 
bulky  volumes  we  feel  inclined  to  answer,  in  the  slang 
of  the  day,   "Because  you  are  such  a  'Bounder.'" 
William  Hazlitt  was  always  a  writer  of  fine  talent, 
sometimes  of  exquisite  genius  ;  his  insight  and  courage 
in  dealing  with  literary  problems  have  led  some  who 
are  not  hasty  in  their  speech  to  call  him  the  greatest  of 
English  critics  ;  his  claims  on  our  respect  are  numerous 
and  inevitable,  but  he  has  no  claim  upon  our  liking. 
In  the  course  of  a  life  prolonged  beyond  fifty  years  he 
never  learned  "  how  to  behave."  He  had  the  irritability, 
the  suspiciousness,  the  revengefulness  of  an  underbred 
man.    You  could  never  be  at  your  ease  with  Hazlitt, 
for  he  was  never  at  his  ease  with  you.    If  you  told 
him  a  secret,  he  published  it  to  the  world  and  felt  no 
shame.    He  had  none  of  those  reticences  about  instinct 
and  conduct  which  distinguish  a  gentleman.    When  he 
invited  himself  to  dine  with  Lamb,  and  was  told — with 
what  a  sweet  whimsicality  we  can  well  imagine — that 
he  must  put  up  with  "  roast  kid,"  he  stalked  away  and 
slammed  the  front  door  after  him,  conceiving  himself 
insulted.    No,  Hazlitt  was  a  brilliant  and  instructed 
writer,  and  a  very  honest  man,  but  he  was  of  the  breed 
of  the  Bounders. 

There  have  been  many  Hazlitts,  and  it  is  a  scion  of 
the  race  who,  in  the  fourth  generation,  undertakes  to 
give  us  the  annals  of  the  family  from  1725  to  1896. 
Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  possesses  no  tact,  it  would 
appear,  and  certainly  it  has  not  occurred  to  him  that  the 
world  may  have  no  sort  of  use  for  a  work  so  extended. 
Between  1788  and  1830  the  memoirs  of  the  family 
have  their  value,  since  these  years  were  the  frontiers  of 
the  life  of  William  Hazlitt  the  Second,  who  was  a  great 
writer.  But  the  Rev.  William  Hazlitt  the  First,  who 
married  the  Peterborough  ironmonger's  daughter,  and 
William  Hazlitt  the  Third,  who  was  an  innocent 
Registrar  in  Bankruptcy,  and  William  (Carew)  Hazlitt 
the  Fourth,  who  is  the  compiler  of  these  patchwork 
volumes,  have  no  claim  upon  the  public  at  all,  not  to 
speak  of  Grace  and  Margaret  and  John  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  sept.  If  they  were  a  nice,  prettily  behaved 
family,  we  should  put  up  with  this  record  of  their  in- 
comings and  their  outgoings  for  the  sake  of  the 
solitary  genius  of  the  race  ;  but  there  is  nothing  at  all 
attractive  about  them,  and  as  for  the  final  scion  and 
biographer  of  the  rest,  it  will  presently  be  seen  whether 
there  is  anything  very  charming  in  him. 

Those  who  remember  that,  thirty  years  ago,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Hazlitt  published  the  memoirs  of  his  grand- 
father  in  two   large  volumes  may   wonder   that  he 
should  think  it  necessary  to  write  another  work  on  the 
same  subject.    The  biography  of  1867  was  not  without 
blemish,  but   it   was  a  useful   compilation,  and  was 
founded  on  copious  original  documents.    Mr.  W.  C. 
Hazlitt's  present  preface  lets  us  into  the  secret.  During 
these  thirty  years  a  considerable  number  of  papers  have 
come  into  the  market,  and   in  particular  a  so-called 
"Diary  "of  Margaret  Hazlitt,  the  sister  of  the  critic, 
has  been  discovered.    Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  appears  to 
have  sold  his  family  papers,  and  we  take  it  that,  having 
copied  beforehand  all  that  was  of  interest,    he  was 
anxious  to  make  use  of  the  contents  of  the  documents 
before  the  purchasers  had  done  so.    We  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  that  this  conjecture  is  mistaken.   We  confess  that 
the  "  Diary"  is  a  great  disappointment  to  us.    It  pro- 
fesses to  recount  the  adventures  of  the  Hazlitts  during 
the  childhood  of  the  critic— that  is  to  say,  from  the 
American  visit  in  1783  onwards.    But  it  is  disconcert- 
ing to  learn,  casually,  that  Margaret  "compiled"  it 
"from  family  papers  and  recollections  "  between  183^ 
and  1838.    This  is  an  extraordinary  way  of  keeping  a 
diary.    Sir  Politick  Would-Be,  in  "  The  Fox,"  says  :— 

"  This  is  my  diary 
Wherein  I  note  my  actions  of  the  day"  ; 


what  would  he  have  said  to  a  diary  that  noted  other 
people's  actions  of  fifty  years  before  ?  Margaret 
Hazlitt's  narrative  may  have  its  value,  but  it  is  not  a 
diary. 

The  amount  and  importance  of  the  new  information 
about  Hazlitt  have  disappointed   us.    A  few  letters 
and  a  few  trifling  data  might  have  been,  and  should 
have  been,  added  to  a  carefully  levised  edition  of  the 
"  Memoirs  "  of  1867.    Hazlitt  was  not  conspicuous  as  a 
letter-writer,  and  indeed  his  grandson,  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  watching  for  such  papers,    expresses  the 
opinion  that   not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  letters,  in- 
cluding short  notes,  are  extant  anywhere.    This  is  ex- 
traordinary, and  points  to  the  fact  that  something  arid 
or  harsh  in  the  critic's  personal  dealings  with  his  fellows 
made  it  unpleasant,  or  at  least  unattractive,  to  them  to 
preserve  specimens  of  his  intimate  handwriting.  (We 
may  remark,  in  parenthesis,  that  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt 
evidently  omits  from  this  computation  the  copious  corre- 
spondence with  Knowles  and  Patmore  on  which  the 
"Liber  Amoris  "  was  founded.)    About  twenty  letters 
and  notes,  which  we  meet  with  scattered  over  the  pages 
of  the  first  of  these  volumes,  are  now,  we  suppose — but 
Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  is  a  most  illusive  guide — published 
for  the  first  time.    That  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  addressed  to  Leigh  Hunt,  is  the  most  interesting 
specimen,  and  of  a  very  painful  character.    Mr.  W.  C. 
Hazlitt,  who  lately  sold  the  original  MSS.  of  the  "  Liber 
Amoris  " — in  spite  of  a  spirited  protest  in  the  "  Times  " 
from  Coventry  Patmore,  to  which  he  makes  no  reference 
— has  no  objection  to  throwing  light  on  the  seamy  side 
of  his  grandfather's  character.    There  are  few  men  who 
if  there  came  into  their  hands  the  full  evidence  of  a 
near  relative's  sordid  infatuation  for  a  lodging-house 
slavey  would  not  hasten  to  put  it  behind  the  fire.  But 
Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  is  a  prudent  man.    He  waited 
for  the  psychological  moment  and  he  put  it  up  to  public 
auction.    But  the  foible  of  all  the  Hazlitts  seems  to  be 
excess  of  delicacy. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  first  of  these  volumes. 
When  we  turn  to  the  second,  we  leave  the  sphere  of 
literature  altogether.  If  Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  had 
seen  fit  to  confine  himself  to  volume  i.  we  should  have 
been  forced  to  tell  him  that  his  contributions  to  bio- 
graphy lacked  permanent  interest  ;  but  our  censure 
would  have  ended  there.  But  volume  ii.  deserves — if 
indeed  it  is  worth  it — much  severer  castigation.  In 
these  379  pages  Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  has  put  down 
all  the  tittle-tattle,  all  the  sour  old  gibes,  all  the  indis- 
tinct and  apocryphal  anecdotes,  all  the  legends  of  the 
book-shop  and  the  auction-room,  which  linger  in  his 
memory.  He  has  poured  them  out,  like  the  contents 
of  a  rag-bag,  without  order  or  any  species  of  arrange- 
ment. The  style  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  is  enough  to 
make  his  grandfather  turn  in  his  grave.  An  instance 
picked  up  anywhere  will  suffice  to  illustrate  his 
manner  : — 

"A  curious  circumstance  happened  to  an  intimate 
friend.  Several  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  been 
entitled  to  expect,  were  left  elsewhere,  owing  to  offence 
taken  by  the  lady-relative  who  had  the  money  at  her 
disposition.  He  came  behind  her  chair  at  dinner  one 
day  as  a  boy,  and  pulled  her  cap  or  her  wig.  At  the 
death  of  the  party  to  whom  she  bequeathed  it,  he  willed 
it  away  with  other  property,  but  this  money  could  only 
pass  by  deed.  My  friend  brought  his  action  and 
recovered  it." 

This  may  or  may  not  be  a  curious  circumstance,  but 
it  is  very  curiously  told.  We  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  became  of  the  cap  or  wig,  after  the  lady-relative 
had  bequeathed  it  to  the  party  who  died. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  seems  constitutionally  unable  to  see  the 
point  of  a  joke,  and  very  often  his  musty  old  tales  are, 
from  this  circumstance,  unintelligible.  When  we  happen 
to  know  the  story  ourselves,  the  reason  appears.  For 
example,  Mr.  Hazlitt  says  that  Douglas  Jerrold  used 
to  call  Hepworth  Dixon  "  Hap'orth  Dixon."  If  you 
can  laugh  at  that,  you  can  laugh  at  anything.  But 
what  Jerrold  really  used  to  call  him  was  '  Hap'orth  of 
Diction."  We  hope  that  to  the  same  insensibility  may  be 
attributed  the  rudeness  with  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  permits 
himself  to  speak  of  the  living  and  of  those  who  are 
recently  dead.  As  he  would  say  himself,  "the  modus 
operandi  of  the  party  is  remarkable."    His  obtuse  con- 
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fidence  In  himself  leads  him  to  make  astounding" 
blunders.  "  Locker-Lampson,  like  Tennyson,  was  desti- 
tute of  humour  ;  but  of  course  he  lacked  Tennyson's 
power."  The  author's  own  humour  is  displayed  in  such 
paragraphs  as  these  :  "I  have  only  once  seen  the 
Queen.  It  was  on  Constitution  Hill.  In  response  to 
my  respectful  salutation,  Her  Majesty  bowed  to  me ; 
for  not  a  soul  save  myself  was  in  sight."  Prodigious  ! 
But  all  these  eccentricities  could  be  endured  if  it  were 
not  for  the  ill-nature  of  the  author.  There  is  a  sentence 
about  the  most  distinguished  living  Englishman  of 
letters  which  is  an  outrage  upon  common  decency,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  the  later  reminiscences  is  bitter  and 
underbred.  The  "  modus  operandi  of  the  party  "  strikes 
one  as  having  been  to  cross-question  the  cook  as  to  what 
John  said  the  folk  had  been  saying  in  the  dining-room. 

THE  YOKE  OF  EMPIRE. 

"  The   Yoke   of  Empire."     By  Reginald   B.  Brett. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1896. 

MR.  BRETT  has  done  well  to  collect  his  essays  on 
the  Queen's  Prime  Ministers  and  republish  them 
in  handy  form  on  the  approach  of  the  celebration  of  the 
longest  reign  in  English  history.  We  all  know  some 
things  about  the  men  and  the  politics  of  the  half-cen- 
tury, but  there  are  very  few  who  know  much  of  them 
or  of  their  permanent  significance.  Mr.  Brett's  task 
has  been  to  select  the  real  events  from  a  mass  of 
tedious  and  trivial  details,  and  to  show  how  the  Imperial 
England  of  to-day  has  been  developed,  unconsciously 
and  involuntarily  as  it  would  seem,  from  the  Whiggish 
little  England  of  the  'Thirties.  And  he  has  succeeded 
in  giving  us  a  good  public  life  of  the  Queen. 

Perhaps  the  most  entirely  contemptible  Governments 
that  ever  existed  were  those  of  the  small  German  States 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  half  of 
this.  Vulgar,  sensual,  corrupt,  utterly  without  distinc- 
tion in  any  of  the  arts  of  war  or  peace,  their  rulers  made 
a  pitiable  show  when  in  1848  the  "  March  wind  "  came 
and  sent  so  many  crowns  rolling  in  the  dust.  This  is  a 
commonplace,  but  it  has  its  bearing  on  the  story  of  the 
present  reign,  for  sometimes  we  are  inclined  to  forget 
how  long  our  sovereigns  too  had  for  the  most  part  been 
not  very  favourable  specimens  of  the  "wee,  wee,  Ger- 
man lairdie  "  type.  Even  the  most  supple  courtier  could 
not  pretend  to  respect  George  IV.  or  William  IV. ;  by 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  they  were  despised,  and  decent 
people  stayed  away  from  Court.  It  is  certain  that  if  in 
1837  there  had  been  another  George  or  William  to 
come  to  the  throne,  1848  would  have  seen  events  in 
London  not  far  different  from  those  of  Paris  and  Berlin. 
That  instead  of  revolution  we  have  had  sixty  years  of 
constantly  increasing  stability  is  partly  owing  to  the 
tact  of  the  Queen. 

Few  can  have  realized,  as  it  is  realized  by  the  reader 
of  Mr.  Brett's  book,  the  active  part  played  by  the 
Queen  in  earlier  political  events.  At  first  she  was  a 
frank  Whig  partisan.  Melbourne  was  her  friend,  and 
so  Peel,  who  was  to  displace  him,  was  disliked  and 
distrusted.  Peel's  stiff  middle-class  manners  did  not 
tend  to  smooth  matters,  and  there  is  a  very  character- 
istic story  of  Melbourne,  at  a  State  ball,  going  up  to 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  was  standing 
awkwardly  aloof,  and  whispering  to  him,  "  For  God's 
sake  go  and  speak  to  the  Queen."  Disraeli's  attacks 
on  Peel  brought  him  in  turn  into  disfavour,  and  Mr. 
Brett  well  describes  the  ingenious  methods  by  which 
Disraeli  got  back  to  favour  again.  But,  for  that 
matter,  all  the  Premiers  during  an  eventful  sixty  years 
seem  to  have  succeeded,  sooner  or  later,  in  ingratiating 
themselves.  Not  that  contradiction  was  in  all  cases 
fatal  to  friendship  ;  for  did  not  Melbourne  put  an  end 
to  the  "King  Albert"  idea  by  crying  roughly,  "For 
God's  sake  let's  hear  no  more  of  it,  ma'am  !  " 

The  Prince  Albert  incident  is,  indeed,  a  strange  story, 
as  we  read  it  nowadays.  The  young  Prince  was,  of 
course,  unpopular  amongst  an  aristocracy  brought  up 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Regency.  But  that  is  surely  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  the  systematic  calumnies  and 
insults  of  which  he  was  the  victim.  His  position  as  the 
Queen's  Secretary  and  permanent  Prime  Minister  was 
an  impossible  one,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  complica. 


tions  might  have  arisen  had  he  lived  to  old  age.  The 
narrow,  ignorant,  John  Bullish  hatred  of  all  foreigners 
rose  at  times  to  the  height  of  fury,  and  men  still  living 
remember  the  excitement,  and  even  exultation,  with 
which  at  a  crisis  of  the  Crimean  War  the  rumour  was 
received,  and  for  an  afternoon  firmly  believed,  that  the 
Prince  had  been  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
high  treason.  The  Briton  of  the  'Forties  and  'Fifties 
was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  creature,  and  Palmerston  was 
his  prophet.  Mr.  Brett  has  an  excellent  passage  on 
this  subject.  In  1848  "  Palmerston's  airs  of  superiority 
and  his  constitutional  lectures  galled  intensely,  and  at 
no  period  in  history  can  England  have  been  more 
cordially  detested  by  neighbouring  Powers.  To  the 
English  middle  classes,  however,  with  their  ludicrous 
vanity  and  pharisaical  faith  in  their  own  institutions, 
the  attitude  of  their  representative  in  the  Councils  of 
Europe  was  a  keen  source  of  delight." 

The  later  chapters  are  not  less  interesting  than  those 
from  which  we  have  quoted.  The  whole  book  is  better 
worth  reading  than  many  more  pretentious  treatises. 

SCOTTISH  POETRY  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

"  Scottish  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century."  Abbots- 
ford  Series  of  the  Scottish  Poets.  Edited  by 
George  Eyre-Todd.  2  vols.  Glasgow :  William 
Hodge  &  Co.  1896. 

THE  relation  of  the  poetry  of  Scotland  to  that  of 
England  forms  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  British  literature. 
For  nearly  six  centuries  the  poetical  activity  of  both 
countries  has  been  incessant,  and  though  Scotland 
cannot  boast  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Milton,  and  can  point 
to  no  period  in  her  annals  which  can  be  compared  in 
point  of  fertility  and  quality  of  production  to  any  of 
the  leading  eras  in  our  own,  she  generally  manages 
to  come  off  a  respectable  second.  Thus  she  can  op- 
pose Barbour  to  Chaucer,  Lyndsay  to  Surrey  and 
Wyatt,  the  Earl  of  Stirling  and  Drummond  to  our 
Elizabethans,  Montrose  and  Sempill  to  our  Cavalier 
school,  Allan  Ramsay  to  Pope,  the  predecessors  of 
Burns  to  Gray  and  Collins,  Scott  and  Campbell  to 
Wordsworth  and  Byron.  Twice,  however,  she  has 
taken  the  lead  and  left  England  far  behind.  During 
the  fifteenth  century  there  was  no  poet  on  this  side  of 
the  Border  who  can  be  said  to  rise  above  mediocrity  ; 
but  Scotland  could  boast  men  who  will  always  be 
among  the  glories  of  British  literature.  While  we 
were  represented  by  Lydgate,  the  one  respectable  poet 
of  that  time,  by  Hoccleve,  by  Harding,  and  by  a  rabble 
of  nonentities  about  whom  even  literary  antiquaries 
have  ceased  to  be  curious,  Scotland  was  glorified  by 
the  author  of  the  "  King's  Quair,"  by  Dunbar,  by 
Henryson,  and  by  Gavin  Douglas,  who,  if  they  lit  their 
torches  from  Chaucer,  were  all  of  them  men  of  splendid 
genius.  Again,  between  the  death  of  Goldsmith — we 
might  even  fix  the  point  earlier — and  the  publication  of 
the  "  Lyrical  Ballads"  in  1798  the  light  of  poetry  was 
certainly  burning  very  low  with  us  ;  but  Scotland  was 
enriching  lyric  poetry  with  gems  of  inestimable  value. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant movements  in  modern  poetry  had  their  rise  in 
Scotland.  To  Thomson  is  to  be  traced  the  rise  of  the 
descriptive  school  ;  to  Allan  Ramsay,  not  to  Gay  and 
Phillips,  the  rise  of  the  genuine  pastoral  ;  to  the  con- 
tributors to  James  Watson's  "Choice  Collection"  and 
to  Ramsay's  "Tea-Table  Miscellany"  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution  which  was  to  dethrone  the 
Classical  school,  while  to  the  influence  of  Macpher- 
son's  "  Ossian  "  more  than  to  any  single  work, 
not  even  excepting  Percy's  "  Relics,"  are  to  be 
traced  most  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  Ro- 
mantic movement  as  it  expressed  itself  in  the  ballads 
of  Burger  and  Goethe  in  Germany,  in  those  of  Scott 
and  Motherwell  in  Scotland,  in  those  of  Lewis  and  in 
some  of  those  of  Coleridge  in  England.  The  epic 
narratives  of  Scott  were  a  native  growth  and  found 
their  archetypes  in  the  romances  of  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune  and  of  Barbour  and  his  school  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries. 

But  what  is  really  precious  in  Scotch  poetry  lies 
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within  a  narrow  sphere.  Scotland  has  produced  nothing 
of  the  first  order  either  in  the  drama  or  in  the  epic, 
either  in  didactic  or  in  philosophic  poetry.  To  the 
satire  of  Dryden  and  Pope  she  has  nothing  to  oppose 
but  second-rate  imitation.  She  has  produced  no  good 
mock  heroic  poem  ;  she  is  poor  in  epigram  ;  her  re- 
ligious poetry  is  incomparably  inferior  to  that  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  English 
genius  to  have  produced  works  which  are  the  exact 
counterparts  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Ancient  Classics, 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  of  the  ^Eneid,  of  the  Odes  of 
Pindar  and  Horace,  of  the  Attic  tragedies,  of  the  Idyls 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  of  the  Satires  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal.  A  few  feeble  parodies  represent  this  achieve- 
ment in  the  poetry  of  Scotland.  Her  glory  lies  in  her 
descriptive  poetry,  taking  the  term  in  its  widest  sense 
as  including  such  transcripts  from  life  as  "  Tarn  o' 
Shanter,"  "The  Friars  of  Berwick,"  such  pictures  of 
nature  as  abound  in  Douglas,  Thomson  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  such  delineations  of  character  as  we  find  in 
Burns  and  Lyndsay,  and  pre-eminently  in  her  lyrics  and 
ballads.  Xo  poetry,  therefore,  is  seen  to  greater  ad- 
vantage in  anthologies  such  as  Mr.  Eyre-Todd  has 
here  given  us  ;  for  its  masterpieces,  unlike  those  of  our 
own  and  of  classical  literature,  lie  not  in  works  the 
symmetry  and  unity  of  which  would  be  destroyed  by 
being  presented  fragmentarily,  but  in  pieces  or 
passages  which  rarely  exceed  a  couple  of  hundred 
lines,  and  generally  fall  short  of  that  number. 
Of  the  failure  of  Scotch  poetry  in  what  the  Greeks  call 
architektonike,  and  of  the  fact  that  its  power  lies  where 
we  have  indicated,  we  need  no  further  illustration  than 
this  anthology.  Mr.  Eyre-Todd  gives  extracts  from 
Thomson's  "Seasons,"  from  Wilkie's  "  Epigoniad," 
Falconer's  "Shipwreck"  and  Beattie's  "Minstrel." 
Of  these  the  "Epigoniad"  is  below  contempt.  Read 
in  their  entirety,  even  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  poetry 
must  find  both  the  "Shipwreck"  and  the  "Minstrel" 
intolerably  tedious,  pure  commonplace  predominating 
so  disproportionately  over  unquestionable  beauties.  The 
merit  of  Thomson,  and  it  is  considerable,  lies  in  de- 
tached passages.  He  has  gold  and  unalloyed  gold, 
but  it  is  gold  packed  in  wool  and  the  wool  takes  up 
far  more  room  than  the  gold.  And  this  is  with  few  if 
any  exceptions  true  of  all  long  poems  produced  by 
Scotch  poets,  from  the  "  King's  Quair"  to  "  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming."  They  fail  in  unity  and  they  fail  in 
sustained  power. 

In  the  poetry  of  most  nations  we  must  go  to  a  few 
great  masters  for  the  chief  gems,  but  Scotland  owes 
almost  as  much  to  her  minor  poets  as  she  does  to  her 
classics.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  the  poems  which 
head  her  anthologies  were  written  by  poets  whose  merits 
began  and  ended  with  the  few  lines  which  have  im- 
mortalized them.  It  was  so  with  Hamilton  of  Bangour's 
"  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  with  Lady  Wardlaw's  "  Hardy- 
knute,"  with  Alexander  Webster's  "  O  how  could  I 
venture,"  with  Jane  Elliott's  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest," 
with  Lady  Anne  Lindsay's  "  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  with 
Mallet's  "William  and  Margaret,"  with  Mickle's 
"Sailor's  Wife"  and  "  Cumnor  Hall,"  with  John 
Logan's  "  Braes  of  Yarrow  "  and  "  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo." 

But  to  turn  to  Mr.  Eyre-Todd's  volumes.  We  are 
amazed  to  find  that  he  confidently  attributes  to  Michael 
Bruce  the  "  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo."  Making  all  allowance 
for  Logan's  dishonest  use  of  some  of  Bruce's  papers,  we 
contend  that  internal  evidence  proves  conclusively  that 
Logan  and  not  Bruce  was  the  author  of  this  poem.  The 
note  of  Bruce  is  perfectly  commonplace,  he  has  not 
written  a  stanza  to  indicate  that  he  was  equal  to  the 
composition  of  the  Ode,  while  Logan's  "  Braes  of 
Yarrow,"  the  authenticity  of  which  has  never  been 
questioned,  is,  like  the  Ode,  one  of  the  gems  of  Scottish 
poetry.  We  cannot  always  congratulate  Mr.  Eyre-Todd 
on  the  judgment  and  taste  displayed  in  the  selection 
of  the  poems.  To  omit  all  notice  of  Thomson's  lyrics 
and  to  give  long  extracts  from  the  "Seasons"  was 
surely  a  great  mistake  ;  a  still  greater  mistake  was  the 
substitution  of  Alexander  Wilson's  "  Laurel  Disputed  " 
for  an  extract  from  "  Walty  and  Meg."  Mrs.  Hunter's 
commonplace  "  My  mother  bids  me,"  &c.  is  a  very  poor 
substitute  for  her  best  lyrics,  such  as  the  Death  Song 
or  "  The  Season  comes  "  ;  and  surely  Lady  Nairne's 
"  Heavenward  " — a  gem  worthy  of  a  place  beside  her 


"  Land  of  the  Leal  " — should  have  been  given.  To 
attribute  "  Rule  Britannia  "  to  Mallet  is  to  beg  a  ques- 
tion which  is  still  sub  judice,  and  in  our  opinion  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  very  greatly  in  favour  of  Thom- 
son. In  the  General  Introduction  and  biographical 
notices  we  have  noticed  several  errors.  Mickle  never 
"subsisted  chiefly  on  the  patronage  of  Lord  Lyttleton." 
Lyttleton  never  gave  him  a  halfpenny,  and  indeed 
behaved  with  great  meanness  to  him.  Wordsworth 
never  asserted  that  between  the  publication  of  "  Paradise 
Lost "  and  the  "  Seasons  "  there  was  not  "  a  single  new 
simile  drawn  directly  from  nature."  What  he  said  was 
that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  there  was  not  a  single 
new  image  drawn  from  external  nature,  which  is  quite 
a  different  thing.  The  author  of  "The  Piper  of 
Kilbarchan "  was  not  Francis  Sempill,  but  his  father 
Robert.  Nor  is  it  true  to  say  that  the  "only  great 
literary  reputations  which  belong  to  Elizabeth's  reign 
are  those  of  Marlowe  and  Spenser."  But  Mr.  Eyre- 
Todd's  volumes  deserve  commendation. 

THE  NEW  "PICKWICK." 

"The  Pickwick  Papers."  By  Charles  Dickens.  The 
Gadshill  Edition,  with  Introduction  by  Andrew 
Lang.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1896. 

THIS  edition  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Print,  paper, 
and  size  are  excellent,  perfect,  even  captivating. 
The  old  illustrations,  from  the  original  plates,  are 
bright  and  clear,  unworn  and  unclogged  with  ink. 
The  editor  has  been  judiciously  reserved  in  his  intro- 
duction and  annotations.  Making  all  allowance  for 
Mr.  Lang's  known  lack  of  sympathy  with  Dickens, 
it  must  be  said  he  has  approached  his  task  of  editing 
in  a  proper  spirit.  Like  Sam  Weller  after  leaving  the 
witness-box,  he  has  said  just  as  little  respecting  Mr. 
Pickwick  as  might  be,  "  which  was  precisely  the  object 
he  had  in  view  all  along."  But  it  almost  seems  as 
though  one  required  to  be  "  brought  up"  in  Pickwick, 
so  to  speak,  thoroughly  to  understand  him.  No  true 
Pickwickian  would  ever  have  called  Tuckle  the  Bath 
Footman  "  Blazer."  It  were  better,  too,  not  to  adopt  a 
carping  fault-finding  tone  in  dealing  with  so  joyous  and 
irresponsible  a  work.  "  Dickens,"  we  are  told,  "  knew 
nothing  of  cricket."  Yet  in  his  prime  the  present  writer 
has  seen  him  "marking"  all  day  long,  or  acting  as 
umpire,  with  extraordinary  knowledge  and  enthusiasm. 
In  Pickwickian  days  the  game  was  not  what  it  is  now  ; 
it  was  always  more  or  less  irregular  and  disorderly.  As 
proof  of  "  Boz's"  ignorance,  Mr.  Lang  says  it  is  a  mystery 
why  Podder  "missed  the  bad  balls,  blocked  the  doubt- 
ful ones,  took  the  good  ones,  and  sent  them  flying,  &c." 
Surely  nothing  could  be  plainer.  He  "missed" — that 
is,  did  not  strike — the  balls  of  which  nothing  could  be 
made,  blocked  the  dangerous  ones,  and  hit  the  good 
ones  all  over  the  field.  What  more  or  what  better 
could  Dr.  Grace  do?  We  suppose  that  Mr.  Lang,  as 
an  outdoor  man,  knows  something  of  cricket ;  but  in 
his  criticisms  of  Dickens  he  conceals  his  knowledge 
with  some  care.  To  pass  to  other  points,  what  do  we 
associate  with  the  "  Markis  o'  Granby  "  but  the  humour 
of  Stiggins  and  Mr.  Weller,  sen.  ?  Mr.  Lang,  with 
somewhat  Caledonian  literalness,  must  actually  take  us 
to  Carlyle's  "Frederick"  for  an  account  of  the  Marquis 
and  Lord  Sackville,  throwing  in  a  gentle  joke  of  his 
own.  Again,  we  find  here,  in  Dickens's  revised  and 
enlarged  Preface — in  which  he  gives  his  account  of  the 
writing  of  the  story — the  old  mistake  as  to  the  number 
of  pages  in  each  part.  He  says  they  started  with 
24  pp.,  whereas  the  number  was  26.  The  second  part 
had  24  pp.,  and  not  32,  as  he  says.  It  was  only  in  the 
third  number  that  the  regular  limit  of  32  pp.  was 
adopted.  Mr.  Lang  tells  us  that  Seymour  died 
"between  numbers  II.  and  III.,"^but  Dickens  in  his 
Preface  says  his  "lamented  death"  occurred  before 
the  second  number  was  published. 

Mr.  Lang  might  eschew  humorous  remarks.  They 
are  surely  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  real  humour  like 
"  Pickwick."  Speaking  of  some  Runic  or  other  in- 
scription of  the  "Bill  Stumps"  order  which  signified 
"  O  Boy,  thou  who  prematurely  buried,"  he  actually 
imagines  a  sort  of  connexion  with  the  Fat  Boy  !  In- 
credible, but  so  it  is.    Mr.  Lang  justly  says  that  a 
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prototype  of  Mr.  Pickwick  might  be  found  in  the  Sage 
of  Bolt  Court.  This  likeness  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  recently  read  at  the  Johnson  Club,  when  the 
points  were  traced  very  minutely.  Both  were  called 
Samuel  ;  and  each  had  a  "  follower"  called  Nathanial. 
They  were  alike  in  all  their  tastes — inns,  coaches,  social 
life  ;  each  had  his  widow,  his  faithful  valet.  It  would 
take  us  too  long  to  discuss  this  ;  but  we  may  mention 
that  when  asked  to  go  to  the  cricket-match,  after 
Mr.  Winkle  had  "  peppered  "  Tupman,  the  sage 
replied,  "  I,  sir,  am  delighted  to  view  any  sports 
which  may  be  safely  indulged  in,  and  in  which  the 
impotent  efforts  of  unskilful  people  do  not  endanger 
human  life" — "Mr.  Pickwick  paused  and  looked 
steadily  on  "  not  Mr.  Boswell,  but  Mr.  Winkle, 
"who  quailed  beneath  his  searching  glance."  This 
mixture  of  sarcasm  and  reproof  is  quite  Johnsonian. 
Two  very  curious  coincidences  are  that  both  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  should  have  attended  a  review  at 
Rochester,  and  that,  oddest  of  all,  there  is  an  actual 
Weller  mentioned  in  Boswell's  book.  We  leave  our 
readers  to  guess  where,  a  la  Calverley.  There  is  of 
course,  too,  the  crumpet  story,  which  came  from 
Boswell.  As  Mr.  Lang,  apparently,  does  not  know 
who  the  victim  was,  we  may  tell  him  that  the  anecdote 
was  originally  told  by  De  Quincey  of  a  certain  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel who,  passionately  fond  of  buttered 
muffins,  yet  wearied  out  with  the  agonies  of  indigestion 
that  followed,  made  a  solemn  pact  with  Nature  that  he 
would  make  one  last  trial,  laying  at  the  same  time  his 
pistols  on  the  breakfast-table.  Nature,  however,  was 
not  to  be  bullied — or  "expelled  by  a  fork"  (Mr.  Lang 
will  see  an  opening  for  one  of  his  gentle  jests  here). 
The  experiment  failed,  and  the  tragedy  was  the  result. 

The  theory  that  the  "subject"  for  which  Messrs. 
Sawyer  and  Allen  were  clubbing  was  "a  snatched" 
body  is  far-fetched.  As  is  shown  in  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  life,  such  subjects  were  disposed  of  to 
physicians  at  their  private  houses,  not  to  hospitals. 
The  tortoise-shell  lancets,  we  are  told,  are  out  of  use, 
and  an  amazing  number  of  new  scientific  instruments 
has  usurped  their  place.  We  have  been  assured  by  an 
eminent  physician  that  the  lancet  has  not  disappeared  : 
is  used  for  vaccination.  He  wondered  what  were  Mr. 
Lang's  "amazing  number  of  new  scientific  instruments," 
and  could  only  suggest  the  "scalpel,"  which  is  an 
old  one.  There  are  other  mistakes  or  oversights 
which,  though  not  highly  important,  might  well  be 
rectified.  There  is  nothing  said  about  "  factory  abuses." 
Duelling  was  abolished  not  by  the  establishment  of 
Courts  of  Honour,  but  owing  to  public  feeling  being 
revolted  by  tragedies  like  the  death  of  Colonel  Fawcett. 
Because  a  County  Court  judge  can  commit  for  fifteen 
days  for  contempt,  Mr.  Lang  assures  us  that  imprison- 
ment for  debt  still  goes  on  !  Finally,  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  not  a  Scotchman,  and  Mr.  Lang's  eternal  Scotch 
illustrations  are  quite  out  of  place. 

The  ' 1  Profeel  machine  "  alluded  to  by  Sam  in  his  valen- 
tine has  sorely  exercised  the  Pickwickian  scholiasts. 
But  Mr.  Lang  confounds  it  with  a  totally  different 
matter — that  of  silhouettes  in  black  paper,  cut  out  by 
the  artist  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  article  in  the 
"  Strand  Magazine"  to  which  he  refers  deals  with  this 
branch  of  the  art.  The  "Profeel  machine"  is  de- 
scribed in  Poole's  humorous  story  of  "  Little  Ped- 
lington,"  published  in  1839,  which  has  much  of  the 
Pickwickian  spirit.  There  Daubson,  whose  "  all  breath- 
ing Grenadier,"  life  size,  was  rejected  by  the  Academy, 
passes  one  end  of  a  wire  over  the  features  of  his  sitter, 
while  a  pencil  attached  to  the  other  end  traces  an  out- 
line on  paper.  Such  is  your  true  "  Profeel  machine  " — ■ 
a  trivial  point  it  is  true,  but  worth  being  correct  about. 
Apropos  of  correctness,  there  is  a  note  on  "  Tipcheese  " 
with  a  reference  to  Chapter  XXIII. ,  in  which  chapter 
we  cannot  find  the  word. 

"Had  Mr.  Pickwick  loved?"  asks  Mr.  Lang.  "It 
is  natural  to  believe,  but  he  had  never  proposed, 
'never.'  His  heart,  however  bruised,  was  neither 
broken  nor  embittered."  An  interesting  point  for  the 
biographer  of  the  eminent  man  !  His  temperament  was 
affectionate  enough,  not  to  say  amatory  ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly never  missed  his  opportunity  where  a  kiss  was 
feasible.  On  the  wall,  however,  in  his  room  at  Dulwich, 
we  see  hanging  the  portrait'  of  a  lady,  and  this  might 


seem  to  indicate  something  ;  but  On  looking  close  we 
see  at  once  that  it  is  Mr.  Pickwick's  mother.  She 
wears  spectacles  like  her  son,  and  the  likeness  is 
humorously  striking. 

ANGLO-INDIAN   LIFE  IN  BENGAL. 

"  Leaves  from  a  Diary  in  Lower  Bengal."  By  C.  S. 
(Retired).  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited. 

A  DIARY  of  eight  years'  life  in  Bengal,  begun 
■f*-  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  should  be  of  interest 
to  many.  In  these  days  of  rapid  development,  when 
even  the  remote  East  is  stirred  into  activity  by 
European  influence,  the  change  from  earlier  conditions, 
though  it  has  but  recently  occurred,  is  apt  to  pass 
out  of  mind.  In  India  native  customs  and  institutions 
alter  slowly,  but  under  the  pressure  of  European  ad- 
ministration there  are  forces  in  operation  whose  effects 
are  irresistible.  To  these  and  to  the  consequent  changes 
there  is  not  unfrequently  direct  reference  in  these  pages. 
But  the  book  may  also  be  taken  as  a  link  between  the 
old  order  of  things  in  India  and  that  which  now  exists, 
for  special  interest  attaches  to  the  period  when  the  Diary 
was  written.  Then  the  Mutiny  was  fresh  in  men's  minds, 
the  East  India  Company  had  recently  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  had  just  been  thrown  open  to 
all  comers.  Indian  administration  was  thus  in  a  state 
of  transition,  and  the  "  competition  wallah,"  being  in 
a  small  minority,  had  to  justify  his  existence.  Other 
causes  of  change,  scarcely  referred  to  in  this  Diary,  were 
coming  into  operation,  notably  the  facilities  for  com- 
munication and  travel  between  West  and  East.  India 
need  not  now  be  a  "  place  of  exile  "  or  a  "  land  of  re- 
grets "  ;  whereas  before  the  days  of  the  Suez  Canal  or 
the  overland  route,  Anglo-Indians  had  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  endure  a  lengthened  period  of  separation.  It 
was  to  their  interest  to  make  for  themselves  a  home 
and  to  secure  friends,  so  far  as  that  was  possible,  among 
the  natives  of  India.  From  this  condition  of  things 
there  resulted  reciprocal  advantages,  and  among  them 
was  personal  good  feeling  between  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled.  The  generation  to  which  these  habits  were  a 
necessity  has  long  passed  away  ;  have  its  traditions 
also  gone  ?  By  observers  in  India  it  is  freely  remarked 
that  towards  the  generation  which  now  is,  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  natives  are  in  the  main  not  those  of 
good-will. 

The  present  book  has  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  a  diary.  The  descriptions  are  fresh  and  lively, 
written,  as  the  events  occurred,  in  the  fervour  of 
youth  ;  but  the  narrative  is  sometimes  needlessly  en- 
cumbered with  details,  while  scenes  and  incidents 
between  which  there  is  only  the  accidental  relationship 
of  time  are  often  freely  intermingled,  so  that  the 
heterogeneous  contents  of  some  of  the  chapters  have  a 
bewildering  effect  on  the  reader.  The  subject-matter  of 
the  Diary  consists  of  the  official  duties  of  the  author 
and  his  social  and  outdoor  recreations.  Concerning 
his  career  he  notes  the  several  steps  of  his  promotion 
and  the  nature  of  his  work.  We  follow  him  from  one 
post  to  another,  the  principal  being  at  Chittagong, 
Comilla,  Moonshugunge,  Dacca,  and  Purnlia,  and  we 
have  occasional  glimpses  of  his  official  dealings  with 
the  natives.  Thus,  showing  the  uncertainty  of  native 
evidence,  he  tells  of  a  case  of  wife-murder  at  Narain- 
gunge,  where  he  had  to  take  in  hand  the  preliminary 
proceedings.  The  accused  confessed  that  in  a  sudden 
fit  of  anger  he  had  struck  the  fatal  blow.  One  of  the 
witnesses  against  him  was  his  mother,  who,  when  told 
to  point  out  the  accused,  at  first  refused,  but  afterwards 
fell  weeping  on  his  neck.  Yet  when  the  case  came  up 
at  the  Sessions  the  witnesses  all  recanted  and  declared 
that  the  woman  had  died  of  cholera.  The  author 
occasionally  introduces  such  subjects  as  the  condition 
of  the  wealthier  or  higher  classes  in  Bengal,  the  tenure 
and  cultivation  of  land,  the  attitude  of  Hindus  and 
Mussulmans  respectively  towards  European  educa- 
tion, and  the  sanitary  condition  of  towns  and  villages. 
Now  and  then  he  has  a  word  to  say  on  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  certain  legislative  enactments,  and  he  records 
his  presence  at  the  infliction  of  legal  penalties.  The 
monotonous  routine  of  regular  employment  had,  o 
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course,  to  be  varied  by  interludes  of  activity,  and  the 
author  worked  off  his  superfluous  energy  by  social 
intercourse,  by  "  hockey  on  horseback  "  and  other 
games,  by  travel,  and  especially  by  the  sport,  more  or 
less  dangerous,  to  be  found  in  the  jungles  of  Bengal. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  the  writer  expects 
his  readers  to  be  less  interested  in  his  work  than  in  his 
amusements. 

The  narrative  of  these  diversions  shows  a  healthy, 
cheerful  life  among  European  friends — the  more  valued 
because  few — and  among  natives,  ever  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  amusement  of  their  rulers.    The  personal 
allusions  are  numerous,  sometimes  amusing,  invariably 
good-natured,  and  free  from  scandal  ;  so  that,  as  regards 
piquancy  and  public  interest,  they  might  have  been 
omitted.    The  sight-seeing  includes  visits  to  ancient 
Buddhist  temples  and  to  Hindu  festivals  ;  while  the 
more  extended  travel  for  travel's  sake  comprises  a  trip 
up  the  Gumti  from  Comilla  in  December  1864.  The 
Gumti  is  a  swift  stream  flowing  through  rocky  chasms, 
forests  and  jungles  from  Hill  Tipperah  to  the  Megna 
River.    Along  its  course  both  animal  and  vegetable  life 
was  luxuriant.    Jungle-fowl,  pigeons,  the  fish-eagle, 
troops  of  monkeys,  as  well  as  deer  and  the  tracks  of 
elephants,  were  seen;  and  though  the  author  was  "a 
good  shooter  but  a  bad  hitter,"  he  was  able  to  keep  the 
larder  supplied.    On  the  bank  the  company  would  sit 
round  a  roaring  fire  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  while 
the  old  native  guide  told  stories  of  his  own  achieve- 
ments.    Up  the  river  they  came  on  a  party  of  the 
Ryang  hill-tribe  in  search  of  new  land,  bringing  their 
families,  their  goods  and  chattels  on  rafts  ;  and  still 
higher  up  they  were  warned  to  beware  of  the  Kookies, 
"regular  savages,"  and  "  probably  first  cousins  to  the 
Lushais. "    Elsewhere  they  landed  and  saw  pooja  per- 
formed by  a  priest  of  the  Ryangs  ;  and  at  another  time 
they  came  on  a  gigantic  specimen  of  rock-carving, 
"rows  of  niches,  one  above  the  other,  each  contain- 
ing the  representation  of  some  Hindu  (or  Buddhist) 
divinity."    The  author  was  not  by  any  means  a  crack 
shot,  and  on  this  account  the  result  of  sporting  adven- 
tures was  sometimes   disappointing.      Still   he  was 
always  ready  to  join  any  hunting  expedition,  and  we 
have  here  a  varied  record  of  warfare  against  beasts  of 
the  chase.    Sometimes  the  pursuer  became  the  pursued, 
and  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  sportsmen  were  in 
jeopardy.    Favourite  sports  were  pig-sticking  and  bear- 
shooting,  and  notably  on  two  occasions  the  author  tried 
his  hand  at  tiger-killing.    His  first  tiger  adventure  was 
very  unsatisfactory  ;  and  his  second  even  more  so.  At 
a  village  near  Purnlia,  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
there  was  a  report  of  a  bdgh  which  the  sahibs  might  like 
to  kill,  whereupon  three  Europeans  and  a  motley  caval- 
cade of  natives  set  out  in  pursuit.    A  dog  which  was 
ranging  about  began  to  bark,  showing  that  the  game 
was  a-foot,  whereupon  the  beaters  "bolted  like  men." 
The  author,  however,  instead  of  following  their  example, 
continued  poking  about  "  as  if  looking  for  snipe,"  and 
soon,  says  he,  "  I  became  aware  of  a  broad  countenance 
decorated  with  stripes  coming  at  me  through  the  tall 
paddy.    There  was  just  time  to  think  '  Well,  now  I  am 
in  for  it !  '  and  to  fire  one  barrel  when  I  was  knocked 
over  on  my  back,  my  rifle  nowhere  and  the  tiger  on  top 
of  me  seizing  my  left  shoulder."   The  animal,  however, 
left  him  to  attack  those  who  rushed  to  his  rescue,  and 
having  picked  up  himself  and  his  weapon,  he  quickly 
got  out  of  the  cover.    At  the  time  he  felt  little  or  no 
pain.  The  wounds  were  only  flesh  wounds  and,  though 
afterwards  they  caused  much  trouble,  did  not  hirder  the 
author  from  following  up  the  tiger  hunt,  which  was 
ultimately  successful. 

The  author  has  himself  illustrated  many  of  the  sporting 
adventures  and  other  scenes  which  he  describes,  and 
the  etchings  by  Mr.  Robert  Farren  add  to  the  pleasure 
of  perusing  the  volume. 

THE  MOST  MODERN  TACTICS. 

"Modern  Tactics."  By  Captain  H.  R.  Gall,  late  5th 
Fusiliers.  Fourth  Edition.  London  :  W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.,  Limited.  1897. 

welcome  willingly  a  new  edition  of  Captain 
*  *      Gall's  most  useful  book,  though  we  bemoan  so 
vast  a  flood  of  literature  all  dealing  with  tactics  and  al 


written  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  officers  to  cram  for 
examinations.    But  as  long  as  there  are  examinations 
officers  must  cram,  and  they  cannot  imbibe  knowledge 
more  effectually  than  by  consulting  Captain  Gall.  Even 
after  they  have  surmounted  the  series  of  obstacles  which 
bar  the  way  to  promotion,  they  may  return  to  this  work, 
which  will  always  be  a  useful  one  for  them  to  have  at 
their  elbow  while  they  are  in  the  service.    One  criticism 
we  must,  however,  allow  ourselves.    The  book  is  too 
portly  altogether  in  its  dimensions,  it  is  too  luxurious 
in  its  large  print  and  wide  margins,  and  it  is  too  highly 
priced.     What  we  mean  is,  that  officers  going  into 
camps  or  on  manoeuvres,  where  they  will  most  want  it, 
are  usually  a  good  deal  restricted  as  to  baggage,  while 
the  purses  of  not  a  few  are  too  contracted  to  supply  a 
guinea  where  five  shillings  ought  to  be  enough.  The 
book  is  so  good  and  so  useful  that  it  should  be  in  more 
hands  than  it  is,  and  we  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest 
in  the  interests  of  the  army,  and  perhaps  in  that  of 
author  and  publisher  also,  that  a  cheaper  and  more 
modern  edition  be  brought  out.    It  is  pleasant,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  find  only  this  one  grave  fault.  We 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  contents  of  the  book, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  many  an  officer  must  have  often 
found  it  a  friend  in  need.     The  pages  on  organiza- 
tion are  particularly  valuable.     Many  men  speak  of 
squadrons  and  battalions,  and  perhaps  do  not  remem- 
ber, or  never  knew,  what  the  exact  strength  of  such 
units  are  at  war  strength,  or  how  many  officers  they 
have,  and  it  is  a  most  necessary  prelude  to  a  book 
on  their  handling  to  state  in  the  opening  pages  what 
their  organization  is.    The  pages  of  definitions,  too,  are 
good,  and  will  also  often  be  referred  back  to  by  the 
beginner.    In  spite  of  the  full  table  of  "  Contents,"  we 
think,  however,  that  an  index  would  be  an  improvement, 
and  we  trust  the  author  will  take  it  in  good  part  if  we 
point  out  a  few  other  not  very  serious  deficiencies  which 
might  be  rectified  in  future  editions.    The  chapter  on 
Artillery  does  not  show  that  acquaintance  with  the  arm 
which  its  importance  nowadays  demands.    In  the  open- 
ing paragraph  of  the  chapter  on  it  we  read  "that  the 
shattering  effect  and  noise  of  bursting  shells  is  (sic)  de- 
moralizing," as  though  the  effect  of  artillery  depended 
now  on  that.    Would  our  author  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  such  shells  as  he  appears  to  indicate  have  been  obso- 
lete for  a  year,  and  that  not  one  single  one  of  them  is 
carried  with  a  modern  English  battery  ?    Shrapnel  is 
alone  relied  on,  and  shells  of  this  description  are  made 
to  burst  in  the  air  fifty  or  sixty  yards  in  front  of  the 
target,  and  have  no  "  shattering  effect"  at  all.  A 
novice,  too,  may  find  some  vagueness  with  reference 
to  ranges  throughout ;  and  he  will  be  grateful,  we 
think,  for  more  guidance  as  to  what  he  is  to  understand 
by  a  "  long  "  artillery  range,  or  what  he  is  to  consider 
an  "  effective  "  one.    Such  points  as  these  are  alone 
dealt  with  by  some  brief  extracts  from  the  latest  "  Field 
Artillery  Drill,"  a  work  which  should  certainly  be  studied 
by  any  one  who  wishes  to  learn  about  the  tactics  of  the 
arm,  but  which  should  be  supplemented  in  a  work  of 
this  pretension.    We  find,  too,  a  bald  statement  that 
there  are  four  methods  of  fire  : 
Battery  fire, 
Section  fire, 
Subdivision  fire, 
Salvo  fire. 

But  surely  a  reader  who  is  not  a  field-artilleryman 
will  want  to  know  how  these  methods  differ  from  one 
another,  and  how  and  when  they  are  made  use  of? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  remarks  on  cavalry,  horse 
artillery  and  mounted  infantry  in  the  defence  of  a 
position,  though  brief,  are  excellent,  and  touch  upon  a 
subject  which  few  writers  have  sufficiently  accentuated. 
Captain  Gall,   however,  might  even  here  have  gone 
a  little  further  than  he  has,  and   have  dwelt  more 
fully  on  the  opportunities  for  carrying  out  enveloping 
movements  which  the  mobility  of  these  arms  places  at 
the  disposal  of  a  modern  general.    The  chapter  on 
"Rear   Guards"  is  also  a  valuable   contribution  to 
military  literature,  and  the  examples  of  such  actions 
which  Captain  Gall  places  before  his  readers  are  most 
judiciously  selected  and  most  clearly  explained.  The 
author's  notes  on  "  Rivers"  are  also  particularly  sound, 
and  those  persons  who  would  rely  on  the  Indus  for  our 
frontier  defence  in  India,  and  imagine  vain  things  as  to 
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the  impregnability  of  such  a  line,  will  do  well  to  read 
and  ponder  over  these  pages.  Let  them  bear  in  mind, 
too,  that  the  Danube  failed  to  stop  the  Russians  in  1877, 
and  that  the  Rhine  has  also  been  repeatedly  crossed  by 
an  invader.  Most  practical  also  are  the  hints  as  to 
parking  wagons  and  the  making  of  laagers.  Officers 
who  have  never  tried  it  are  apt  to  minimize  the  diffi- 
culties of  such  an  operation,  whereas  it  is  not  by  any 
means  a  very  easy  one  for  anybody  without  experience 
to  carry  out.  And  yet  many  an  officer  has  suddenly 
been  called  upon  to  undertake  it,  and  will  doubtless  be 
called  upon  again. 

What,  however,  constitutes  the  most  noticeable  feature 
of  the  book,  and  is  also  by  far  its  most  valuable  cha- 
racteristic, is  the  system  of  instruction  by  problems 
which  it  adopts.  There  is  no  better  way  of  acquiring 
knowledge  than  by  self-examination,  and  there  is  no 
means  of  carrying  out  such  examination  to  be  compared 
with  the  attempt  to  find  solutions  to  problems  set  with 
reference  to  a  map.  But  .  tactics  is  an  essentially  inexact 
science,  as  many  a  man  before  now  has  complained,  and 
one  cannot  be  sure  that  one  has  answered  correctly  or 
even  grasped  the  correct  meaning  of  the  question  until 
one  sees  the  answer.  In  many  books  there  are  plenty  of 
problems  but  no  answers  ;  but  in  this  case  we  may  see 
what  the  author  of  the  conundrum  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  drew  it  up,  and  we  are  supplied  with  at  any 
rate  one  solution  of  it.  Not  only  that,  but  many  of  the 
problems  set  are  taken  from  examination  papers  which 
have  been  before  candidates  at  various  examinations, 
and  a  man  is  therefore  given  a  very  fair  notion  of  the 
kind  of  ordeal  he  may  have  to  face.  Then  we  have  a 
map  of  the  Aldershot  district  and  suggestions  for  the 
training  of  cavalry  with  reference  to  it.  This  portion 
of  the  work  will,  no  doubt,  be  much  read  by  the  cavalry 
officers  quartered  at  our  great  camp,  and  will  help 
them  most  materially.  Indeed  we  regard  the  chapter 
on  advanced  cavalry  as  perhaps  the  most  valuable  one 
of  all,  and  it  is  written  by  a  man  who  has  endeavoured 
to  make  his  instruction  as  practical  and  easily  under- 
stood as  he  possibly  can.  Strange  as  such  an  assertion 
may  appear,  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most 
books  on  tactics.  Men  with  a  certain  amount  of 
theoretical  knowledge,  but  who  have  perhaps  never 
studied  problems  on  the  actual  ground,  sit  comfortably 
in  their  studies,  lay  down  the  law  at  a  writing  table, 
and  perhaps  never  try  to  make  their  teaching  square 
with  an  actual  piece  of  country.  The  consequence  of 
such  methods  of  instruction  is  that  readers  are  puzzled 
when  they  try  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the  circum- 
stances of  some  field-day  and  find  themselves  baffled  by 
the  difficulties  or  anomalies  which  were  unforeseen  by 
their  mentor.  Captain  Gall  pursues  a  widely  different 
system,  and  has  in  consequence  placed  it  within  the 
power  of  his  pupils  to  put  into  practice  his  recommenda- 
tions in  the  course  of  an  afternoon's  ride  from  barracks. 
And  we  feel  sure  that  he  will  find  his  reward  in  the 
popularity  which  his  book  will  gain.  It  is  the  safest 
guide  for  a  beginner  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

LONDON  UNKNOWN  AND  KNOWN. 

*'  Unknown  London  :  its  Romance  and  Tragedy."  By 
A.  T.  Camden  Pratt.  London  :  Neville  Beeman. 
1896. 

"  The  London  Pleasure-Gardens  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century."  By  Warwick  Wroth,  F.S.A.,  assisted 
by  Arthur  Wroth.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1896. 

MR.  CAMDEN  PRATT'S  collected  essays  from 
various  journalistic  sources  on  the  romance  and 
tragedy  of  unknown  London  by  no  means  fulfil  the 
expectation  reasonably  based  upon  his  subject.  In  the 
first  place,  the  essays  themselves  have  not  enough  mate- 
rial in  them  for  the  serious  student,  and  in  the  second, 
they  do  not  stand  the  solemnity  of  republication.  They 
have  been  so  indifferently  revised  that  one  paper 
written  for  a  particular  day  is  allowed  to  retain  its 
opening  sentence  :  "  In  two  or  three  months  Parlia- 
ment will  again  be  in  season,  and  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  silly  season  will  be  over  in  earnest "  ; 
while  there  is  not  one  essay  that  does  not  show  a 
threadbare   thinness.    His   London   of   the   time  of 


Dickens  barely  touches  the  remote  fringes  of  a  very 
interesting  subject ;  his  theories  upon  the  status  and 
combination  of  the  booksellers  of  Holywell  Street  are, 
we  will  beg  to  tell  him,  pure  moonshine  ;  he  discusses 
the  history  of  reporting  in  Parliament  without  a  refer- 
ence to  Junius  ;  and  he  has  been  so  careless  with 
his  proof-sheets  that  he  writes  of  a  Mr.  Peltenev, 
subsequently  Earl  of  Bath,  confers  a  knighthood  on 
Horace  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  and  refers 
to  a  "professional  bailer  out"  as  one  who  had  care- 
fully "  brused  his  hair."  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Pratt 
would  have  done  well  to  leave  his  essays  in  the  decent 
obscurity  of  their  birthplaces. 

Mr.  Warwick  Wroth's  book  on  the  London  Plea- 
sure-Gardens of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  work 
of  a  very  different  calibre.  He  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired  on  the  score  of  antiquarian  knowledge 
and  research  ;  and,  further,  he  knows  how  to  serve  up 
his  knowledge  in  the  medium  of  an  attractive,  even  a 
fascinating,  atmosphere.  Without  a  trace  of  senti- 
mentality or  of  an  appeal  to  one's  sense  of  loss  or 
change,  he  shows  you  the  London  that  has  been  and 
leaves  you  curiously  to  contrast  it  with  the  London 
that  is.  Take,  for  example,  that  large  tract  of  land 
that  reaches  from  the  Angel  at  Islington  to  the  King's 
Cross  end  of  Gray's  Inn  Road,  including  on  its  eastern 
side  the  greater  part  of  the  King's  Cross  Road.  What 
is  now  a  vast  collection  of  dull  shops  and  duller 
dwelling-houses  as  you  trace  your  route  along  Penton- 
ville  Hill  and  its  adjoining  streets  was,  little  more  than 
a  century  ago,  a  wide  expanse  of  wooded  hill  and  field. 
Near  the  crown  of  the  hill  lav  the  Belvedere  tea- 
gardens,  where  now  stands  a  highly  modern  pub'ic- 
house  ;  the  billiard-room  has  usurped  the  place  of  the 
bowling-green.  Where  now  a  dingy  street  falls  away 
from  the  ugly  reservoir  lay  the  gardens  of  the  Merlin's 
Cave,  a  green  spot  now  marked  by  a  public-house,  the 
appearance  of  which  scarcely  recalls  the  idea  of  al  fresco 
entertainments.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  remember  that 
within  so  comparatively  short  a  period  that  most  popu- 
lous set  of  cross-roads  where  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
Hampstead  Road,  and  Euston  Road  meet,  a  fashion- 
able tea-garden  once  existed,  known  as  the  Adam 
and  Eve.  There  is  now  on  the  south  corner  of  the 
Hampstead  Road  a  public-house  of  that  style  and  title. 
And  so  the  tale  goes  on.  The  tea-garden  of  the 
meadows  has  dislimned  and  changed  into  the  gin- 
palace  of  the  streets.  Mr.  Wroth  does  not  make  it  his 
business  to  describe  the  change,  but  there  it  is  for 
any  who  choose  to  look  over  London  with  this  book  in 
hand,  and  therein  too  lies  something  more  than  a 
merely  historical  interest  which  his  work  possesses. 
Yet  of  that  kind  of  interest,  for  its  own  sake,  this  com- 
pilation is  memorably  full.  The  history  of  Vauxhall 
Gardens,  for  example,  is  by  no  means  its  least  valuable 
section,  with  its  account  of  that  famous  resort  from  the 
days  of  the  Ham  Room  when,  according  to  the  adver- 
tisement, "  the  whole  place  is  a  realization  of  Elizium," 
when  it  was  the  fashionable  fighting-place  of  the  London 
dude,  down  to  the  days  of  its  decline  and  its  deliberately 
final  entertainment  in  1859,  when  the  word  "  Farewell  " 
was  emblazoned  over  its  entrance  in  fairy  lights. 
Mr.  Wroth,  with  amazing  accuracy  and  fulness,  proves 
London  of  to-day  to  be  a  voracious  beast  that  has 
swallowed  up  those  many  spots  where — to  quote  the 
advertisement  setting  forth  the  glories  of  Sadler's 
Wells— 

"  You  may  sit  under  the  shady  trees, 
And  drink  and  smoke,  fanned  by  a  gentle  breeze." 

FICTION. 

"The   Passion   for   Romance."     By  Edgar  Jepson. 
London  :  H.  Henry  &  Co.  1896. 

THIS  is  not  an  ordinary  piece  of  work  ;  it  is  good  in 
a  fashion,  but  dry;  it  is  interesting  and  ugly;  it 
roughly  satisfies  our  reason,  but  makes  no  appeal  to 
our  mind's  eye.  The  Lovelace  of  the  story  is  reason- 
ably convincing.  His  absolute  disbelief  in  women  does 
not  make  them  less  irresistibly  attractive  to  him,  does 
not  even  prevent  his  being  sentimental.  He  is  brutal, 
cunning,  indefatigable  ;  he  devotes  his  life  to  the  chase 
and  gets  his  reward  in  full.    To  him  all  women  are 
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alike,  and  so  it  is  dramatically  correct  that  the  four 
very  different  women  in  the  story  should  come  to  be 
alike  in  their  passion  for  him  ;  by  different  methods 
he  brings  them  all  to  the  same  level,  he  discovers  in 
them  the  common  denominator.  It  is  correct,  too,  that 
on  the  whole  the  women  should  not  be  really  deceived 
in  him — they  prefer  to  shut  their  eyes.  There  are  many 
other  dramatically  correct  things  in  the  story,  which  is 
an  equal  piece  of  work,  equally  ugly.  We  must  hasten 
to  explain  the  word  by  an  illustration,  lest  Mr.  Jepson 
should  think  for  a  moment  that  we  are  complaining  of 
him  for  choosing  an  ugly  subject — there  is,  perhaps, 
no  such  thing.  For  what  tale  of  Turgenev's  is  more 
entirely  beautiful  than  "  Fruhlingswogen  "  ("  Eaux 
Printanieres"),  beautiful  with  the  same  beauty  from 
beginning  to  end  ?  Yet  the  end  is,  humanly  speaking, 
uglier  than  anything  Mr.  Jepson  offers  us,  especially 
the  last  sight  of  Sanin,  sitting  forward  in  the  carriage, 
humbly  offering  the  pear  he  has  peeled  to  the  husband 
of  the  woman  who  has  seduced  him  from  his  true  love, 
only  to  throw  him  away  like  a  cast-off  garment.  The 
offer  of  a  pear  is  not  a  lofty  action,  and  it  illustrates  a 
despicable  situation,  and  yet  it  is  as  beautiful  as  any 
incident  in  the  idyl  that  opens  the  story.  It  lingers  in 
our  memory  with  the  same  charm  ;  it  gives  us  exactly 
the  same  pleasure.  Mr.  Jepson's  story  fades  from  our 
mind  at  once ;  it  leaves  no  impression  because  it 
appeals  to  our  reason,  not  to  our  eyes.  We  forget  a 
train  of  reasoning,  but  not  the  instance  that  illustrates 
it.  Reason  is  interesting,  but  vision  alone  is  beautiful  ; 
and  though  in  his  story  women  die  and  are  shot  and 
kissed  and  frightened,  Mr.  Jepson  has  seen  no  impres- 
sive action  from  the  outside — hence  the  ugliness.  He 
is  interested  in  the  conception  of  his  characters,  the 
drift  of  his  drama,  and  what  he  should  have  seen 
with  delight  he  constructs  without  pleasure  :  while  the 
artist,  the  seer  who  does  beautiful  work,  lingers  with 
more  affection  over  the  apt  illustrations  he  has  lighted 
upon  than  the  theme  they  illustrate.  Mr.  Jepson  is  in 
fact  a  moralist — that  he  is  an  immoral  moralist  makes 
no  difference  one  way  or  the  other.  If  a  man  were 
asked  what  interested  him  in  "  Fruhlingswogen,"  he 
might  point  to  a  dozen  things  that  happen  between 
Sanin's  first  entrance  into  Roselli's  "  Conditorei  "  and 
his  choice  of  a  pear  ;  but  they  would  all  be  actions 
which  he  had  seen.  If  he  were  asked  the  same  question 
about  "The  Passion  for  Romance,"  he  would  say  he 
was  interested  in  the  irony  of  the  virtuous  woman's 
double  self-deception — or  something  else  equally  reason- 
able— and  within  a  few  days  of  reading  the  book  the 
question  would  probably  be  unanswerable.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  the  Lovelace  had  told  his  story  in 
the  first  person,  for,  as  it  is,  his  view  of  life  rules  the 
book  and  tyrannously  excludes  us  from  any  outside 
vision  ;  we  cannot  get  back  and  look  on  ;  there  is  no 
relief.  This  would  not  have  been  so  if  he  had  spoken 
in  his  own  person,  for  then  we  should  have  known  where 
we  were.  The  fact  that  the  man  who  is  telling  his  own 
story  is  possessed  of  such  and  such  characteristics  is 
in  itself  a  source  of  relief ;  it  is  a  perpetual  reminder 
that  there  are  other  people  in  the  world  and  other  ways 
of  looking  at  things. 

"The  Borderer"  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.)  means  well, 
but  is  a  failure,  far-fetched  as  to  the  plot,  feeble  as 
to  its  carrying  out.  Paul,  the  Borderer,  behaves  like  a 
villain  and  a  lunatic;  his  sweetheart  is  the  merest  stick. 
The  best  point  of  the  whole  thing  is  an  occasional  de- 
scription of  picturesque  customs,  such  as  the  hoisting 
of  the  Kirn-Babby 

The  opening  chapter  of  "  A  Strange  Solution"  (Chap- 
man &  Hallj  arouses  a  degree  of  curiosity  which  those 
that  follow  do  not  entirely  satisfy.  Even  if  her  dead 
husband  had  been  the  incredible  brute  and  vulgarian 
the  authoress  tells  us  he  was,  one  would  question  the 
taste  and  feeling  of  the  man  who  would  wish  the  widow 
to  marry  him  one  day  after  her  husband's  death,  and 
to  appear  publicly  with  him  in  a  bridal  costume,  while 
the  corpse  was  lying  under  the  same  roof  with  her  and 
her  lover.  Our  sympathies  are  enlisted  for  the  husband. 
A  wife  who  so  obviously  "  pities  your  weakness  and 
despises  you,"  while  luxuriating  on  your  income,  must 
be  a  rather  tempting  subject  for  a  little  bullying. 

Mr-.  Molesworth's  "  Uncanny  Tales  "  (Hutchinson) 


are  distinctly  good  of  their  kind  and  ingenious.  The 
last  one  in  the  book  is  an  exception.  It  hardly  appears 
to  have  been  written  by  the  same  hand. 

RECENT  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MEMOIRS  are  now,  as  ever  one  of  the  staples  of  literary 
France.  A  whole  batch  of  recent  volumes  provides  a 
continuous  picture  of  the  life  of  our  neighbours  from  pre- 
Revolution  days  to  those  of  the  third  Republic. 

M.  Henri  Tronchin's  "Memoirs  of  Francis  Tronchin" 
(Paris  :  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie),  Councillor  of  State,  collector 
and  purveyor  of  art  treasures,  minor  dramatic  poet,  include 
this  amiable  person's  correspondence  with  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
Falconet,  Grimm,  Madame  Denis,  and  other  celebrities  of  his 
time.  Of  more  intimate  interest  is  the  excursion  of  an  English- 
woman "  of  quality,"  written  in  her  journal,  on  French  soil,  five 
or  six  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  now 
published  by  Perrin  et  Cie.  Mrs.  Cradock  bought  muffs,  hats, 
muslin,  and  the  wherewithal  to  make  English  pork-pies  in 
Paris ;  dined  sumptuously  at  three  ;  supped,  danced  and 
visited  theatres,  monuments,  palaces,  and  whole  provinces 
with  her  husband  and  their  friends — among  whom  were  the 
wits  and  beauties  of  the  Anglo-Paris  of  her  day — without 
lending  herself  for  a  moment  to  the  train  of  pseudo-philo- 
sophic thought  which  had  already  become  as  fashionable 
as  the  new  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  revealed  to  her  by 
her  Paris  Figaro,  and  without  being  disturbed  by  so  much 
as  a  glimmer  of  the  coming  bloody  dawn.  This  purely  objec- 
tive view  of  things  external,  as  they  were  a  hundred  and 
ten  years  ago,  gives  us  a  foretaste  of  the  thrill  that  the  future 
holds  for  the  discoverer  of  the  photographs  buried  under  the 
obelisk  on  the  Embankment.  We  wish  that  Mrs.  Cradock 
had  been  less  tormented,  like  Mrs.  Carlyle,  by  the  pest 
that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  we  are  prone  to  skip  her  inven- 
tories of  rooms  and  chattels.  But  only  lack  of  space  restrains 
us  from  quoting  those  passages  where  the  Queen — "  Pretty, 
very  fair,  with  very  little  rouge  .  .  .  whose  whole  person 
breathed  an  air  of  natural  dignity  without  pride " — Mme. 
Elisabeth,  the  King  of  Sweden,  Mr.  Minns,  and  Lord  Stanhope, 
of  too  convivial  a  tendency ;  the  maid  from  Leicestershire, 
whose  emotion  at  the  sight  of  French  Majesty  so  overcame 
her  ;  the  English  friend  who  talked  throughout  a  concert  ; 
Mme.  Salze,  the  provincial  lady  who  always  stayed  too  long, 
sang  of  the  exploits  of  Marlborough,  and  insisted  on  teaching 
the  labyrinthine  ways  of  various  games  of  chance — and  other 
lifelike  images,  flit  across  these  simple  pages.  For  Mrs. 
Cradock,  like  M.  Jourdain,  "  faisait  de  la  prose  sans  le  savoir." 

The  "  Memoirs  of  General  de  Saint-Chamans  "  (1802-1832) 
(Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie),  sometime  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal 
Soult,  contribute  their  quota  of  side-lights  on  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  First  Empire,  Waterloo,  the  accession  of  Charles  X. 
and  the  "abdication"  of  the  Dauphin.  "The  records  of  the 
3rd  Army  Corps"  (Calmann  Levy),  with  their  accompanying- 
documents,  being  part  of  the  military  papers  of  Marshal  Davout, 
were  deposited  by  his  heirs  at  the  Ministere  de  la  Guerre  in 
1874.  In  their  present  form,  edited  by  his  nephew,  the  present 
Due  d'Auerstaedt,  and  supplemented  by  the  contributions  of 
MM.  Morant,  Friant,  and  Gudin,  they  give  the  student  of 
military  history  a  clear  and  precise  idea  of  the  conduct  of 
field  operations  under  the  First  Empire,  whilst  the  "Memoirs 
of  Baron  d'Haussez"  (Calmann  Levy),  Ministre  de  la  Marine, 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  published  by 
his  great-granddaughter,  are  an  acceptable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  Restoration. 

The  history  of  the  Second  Empire  !is  represented  by  the 
"Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Persigny"  (Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie), 
by  the  second  volume  of  M.  Thirria's  "  Napole'on  III.  avant 
l'Empire "  (Paris  :  Librairie  Plon),  and  the  third  volume  of 
General  du  Barail's  "Souvenirs"  (Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie),  all  of 
which  are  interesting  from  a  political  and  a  military  stand- 
point. The  history  of  the  Republic  is  the  subject  of  the  Due 
de  Broglie's  volume  on  the  "Mission  of  M.  de  Gontaut-Biron 
to  Berlin  "  (Paris  :  Calmann  Levy)  ;  and  Paris  of  the  moment, 
Paris  palpitant,  Paris  actuel,  is  represented  in  "  Paris  Sportif " 
(Librairie  Plon),  with  letterpress  and  drawings  by  the  ever- 
delightful  Crafty. 

In  the  field  of  history  proper  we  have  the  "  First  Century  of 
the  Institut  de  France"  (Paris  :  J.  Rothschild),  contributed  by 
one  of  its  members,  the  Comte  de  Franqueville.  It  com- 
bines, in  the  first  volume,  an  account  of  the  six  more  ancient 
Academies — Valois,  Frangaise,  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres, 
Sciences,  Peinture  et  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  and  the 
history  of  their  suppression,  with  biographic  and  bibliographic 
notices,  beginning  with  M.  de  Lagrange  and  ending  with  M. 
Jules  Lemaitre.  The  second  volume  contains  biographies  and 
bibliographies  of  honorary  members.  Literary  history  is  repre- 
sented by  "  The  Life  and  Works  of  the  Abbe  Prevost  "  (Calmann 
Levy),  by  M.  Henry  Harrisse,  which  contains— besides  a  critical 
risutrii  of  contemporary  and  posthumous  opinion— a  great 
part  of  Prevost's  correspondence,  including  a  most  piquant 
and  characteristic  letter  in  English,  addressed  to  Thieriot, 
from  a  forced  retreat  at  Croix-Saint-Lefroy,  and  the  complete 
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bibliography  of  the  prolific  author  of  "  Manon  Lescaut,"  a 
conscientious  revindication  of  his  private  life.  M.  Harrisse 
does  not  present  his  hero  as  a  saint,  but  he  clears  him  of  the 
accusations  of  Lenglet-Dufresnoy  and  his  sometime  friend 
Ravanne,  and  leaves  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  justification 
in  his  liking  for  one  of  the  most  pathetic  figures  of"  the  litera- 
ture of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Almost  to  be  classed  amongst  memoirs  is  the  sixth  volume 
of  Prince  Lubomirski's  "  Histoire  Contemporaine  de  la  Trans- 
formation Politique  et  Sociale  de  FEurope,"  entitled  "  France 
et  Allemagne"  (Calmann  Levy),  which  has  an  equal  right  to 
be  entitled  Brazil,  Japan,  Roumania,  Turkey,  Abyssinia,  Italy, 
and  Spain— or  any  other  country  in  or  outside  Europe  whither 
it  has  pleased  the  author  to  lead  us.  It  is,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, a  compendium  of  lively,  very  readable,  historico- 
political  and  personal  gossip. 

We  English  are  not  neglected.  Our  minds,  and  even  our 
souls,  are  the  concern  of  three  French  friends.  We  are  gently 
dealt  with  by  M.  Darmesteter,  and  not  the  least  interesting 
among  the  studies  entitled  "  Nouvelles  Etudes  Anglaises " 
(Calmann  Levy)  is  the  one  from  the  pen  of  their  author's 
widow  by  which  they  are  preluded.  No  words  better  define 
the  exquisitely  sympathetic  quality  which  permeates  M.  Dar- 
mesteter's  work,  whether  philologic  or  critical,  than  these  of 
Mme.  Darmesteter  : — "  That  to  which  he  held  with  the  utmost 
tenacity  is  the  almost  intangible  side  of  an  alien  nation  ;  that 
quality  which  is  instinct,  soul,  tradition,  which  inspires  but 
cannot  be  expressed.  This  penetration  is  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  (his)  English  essays."  Although  it  is  difficult  to  mark 
for  praise  part  of  a  whole  that  is  so  good,  we  note,  as  peculiarly 
illustrative  of  its  writer's  delicate  charm,  the  essays  on  "  George 
Eliot"  and  on  "  Irish  Literature  and  Ossian." 

That  most  conscientious  historian  of  pedagogy,  M.  Jacques 
Parmentier,  divides  his  work  on  "  Education  in  England " 
(Paris  :  Perrin  et  Cie)  into  two  parts.  The  first,  on  Doctrines, 
begins  with  Vives,  born  in  Spain,  "  yet  belonging,  as  a  writer 
and  a  master  of  English  writers,  to  England,"  and  ends  with 
Lord  Chesterfield,  for  whom  the  author  professes  as  much  con- 
tempt as  he  does  veneration  for  Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  second 
part,  on  Schools,  begins  with  the  mission  of  St.  Augustin  to 
Ireland  and  ends  with  a  genial  article  on  Robert  Herbert 
Quick. 

Our  souls  are  of  especial  interest  to  the  Rev.  Father  Ragey. 
"  Reunion  (to  the  fold  of  St.  Peter)  is  in  the  air,"  he  says,  in  his 
"  Crise  Religieuse  en  Angleterre "  (Paris  :  Victor  Lecoffre), 
quoting  (without  the  context)  from  an  exalted  Protestant 
authority.  The  book,  which  is  a  plea  for  the  conversion  of 
England  by  prayer,  opens  with  a  letter  to  the  author  from 
Cardinal  Vaughan,  and  a  preface  in  which  M.  Ragey  disclaims 
any  interest  in  the  political  aspect  of  the  question,  but  con- 
fesses that  the  mere  thought  of  the  enormous  weight  which 
might  be  cast  into  the  balance  of  the  fate  of  the  (Roman) 
Catholic  Church  by  the  9,000,000  square  miles  of  the  British 
Empire,  with  its  312  millions  of  inhabitants,  "fait  passer  devant 
l'esprit  comme  une  vision  feerique." 

By  a  sudden  leap  we  reach  the  French  antithesis  of  the  reve- 
rend Father.  "  The  History  of  the  Fall "  (Calmann  Lev  y),  with 
other  allegories  by  which  man  (to  paraphrase  St.  Hilary)  has 
sought  to  express  the  Infinite  by  the  Finite,  to  embody  certain 
ideas  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  beliefs  of  all  ages,  may 
certainly  be  approached  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  the 
favourite  hunting-ground  of  the  mystic  whose  voice  is  heard 
even  as  that  of  Mumbo-Jumbo  in  the  Mountain  ;  it  may  well 
attract  the  iconoclast,  be  he  Voltaire  or  Renan ;  the  poet,  be 
he  Milton  or  Rossetti,  or  the  erudite  wit  in  whom  the  mystic 
sense  is  wanting,  be  he  the  author  of  "  Degeneration."  But 
M.  Hippolyte  Rodrigues,  who  promises  "  un  examen  le  plus 
scientifique  et  le  plus  humoristique,"  in  superb  print,  on  luxu- 
rious paper,  what  does  he  do  in  this  galley  ?  Verily,  his  broad 
margins  border  the  road  which  leads — nowhere. 

Pleasanter  to  the  philosophical  palate  are  the  late  M. 
Adolphe  Franck's  "Nouvelles  Etudes  Orientales"  (Calmann 
LeVy),  ably  edited  by  a  fervent  disciple,  M.  Eugene  Manuel, 
who  also  contributes  a  biographical  preface.  The  two 
lectures  with  which  the  volume  ends,  one  on  "  Hebrew  Mono- 
theism," the  other  on  "  Tne  Idea  of  God  in  the  History  of 
Humanity,"  deserve  to  stand  as  M.  Franck's  literary  testa- 
ment, representing,  as  they  do,  his  last  fight  against  the 
Atheism  he  abhorred. 

A  treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Parallelism  as  applied  to  Chinese 
literature,  with  a  new  translation  of  the  preface  of  Si-Yii-ki 
(Leide  :  Brill),  affords  Professor  Schlegel  a  pretext  for  the 
demolition  of  the  version  of  Father  Gueluy  and  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  its  earlier  translator,  that  distin- 
guished Chinese  scholar,  Stanislas  Julien. 

Among  novels,  there  is  more  quantity  than  quality.  Yet 
Bradas  "Epouseurs"  (Calmann  Levy),  which  presents  the  very 
latest  development  of  the  French  Young  Person  in  all  the 
glory  of  an  emancipation  that  should  make  her  Transatlantic 
sisters  pale  with  envy,  has  the  merit  of  following,  within  reason- 
able distance,  in  the  dainty  and  daring  footsteps  of  Gyp. 
"  L'Archiduchesse (Calmann  Levy)  begins  so  brilliantly  that 
we  cannot  but  regret  the  admirable  short  story  M.  Edouard 
Cadol  has  spoilt  by  padding  it  with  commonplace,  and  diluting 


the  long  drawn-out  end  with  bathos.  The  author  of  the 
"  Chemin  de  la  Paix"  (Calmann  Levy)  creates  in  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  "  Idee-Conscience  "  a  new,  if  neither  a  convincing 
nor  an  attractive,  type.  MM.  Leon  de  Tinseau,  Rene  Bazin, 
Champol,  Georges  Beaume,  Henri  Ardel,  Gaston  Deschamps, 
Ferrol,  and  Genevoix  contribute  in  "Vers  l'Ideal"  (Calmann 
Levy),  "En  Province"  (Calmann  Levy),  " Le  Mari  de  Simone" 
(Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie),  "  Les  Vendanges "  (Librairie  Plon), 
"Mon  Cousin  Guy"  (Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie),  "  Chemin  Fleuri" 
(Calmann  Levy),  "  Brillant  Mariage"  (Perrin  et  Cie),  "  Ce 
qu'elles  font"  (Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie),  innocuous  additions  to 
the  latest  and  the  lightest  of  light  literature. 

The  Due  d'Aumale's  "Histoire  des  Princes  de  Conde"" 
(Calmann  Levy)  and  M.  de  Pressense's  "  Cardinal  Manning" 
(Perrin  et  Cie)  have  excited  too  much  attention  on  and  after 
their  appearance  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes "  to  call 
for  discussion  here.  We,  therefore,  limit  ourselves  to  welcoming 
their  appearance  in  book  form,  with  the  fifth  volume  of  M. 
Edmond  Gondinet's  "Theatre  Complet "  (Calmann  Levy), 
which  includes  the  "  Voyage  d'Agrement " — produced  in  colla- 
boration with  M.  Bisson. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  SHELF. 

"  Religious  Thought  in  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Hunt,  D.D.  London  :  Gibbings  &  Co.  1896. 

THIS  is  an  annoying  book,  because  in  some  respects  it  is 
so  good  that  it  ought  to  have  been  better  in  all,  and 
might  easily  be  made  so.  Mr.  Hunt  has  done  well  to  continue 
into  the  present  century  his  history  of  religious  thought  in 
England  since  the  Reformation.  It  would  be  more  accurate, 
however,  to  describe  the  present  work  as  a  history  of  books  on 
or  bearing  upon  religious  subjects,  since  for  the  most  part  the 
author  is  content  to  examine  the  theological  literature  of  suc- 
cessive periods  of  the  century,  and  summarize  its  contents  and 
tendency.  No  doubt  this  is  a  useful  study  in  itself,  and  the 
record  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  theological  student.  But 
we  should  not  ourselves  describe  it  as  a  history  of  religious 
thought.  The  course  of  a  people's  thought  in  religion  must  be 
traced  outside  the  limits  of  its  expression,  not  merely  in  theo- 
logical books,  but  in  books  of  any  sort.  Mr.  Hunt's  readers 
should  understand  the  somewhat  esoteric  sense  in  which  he 
employs  his  title. 

Nor  can  we  unreservedly  commend  the  way  in  which  the 
author  has  carried  out  his  task.  Mr.  Hunt  is  painstaking  and 
industrious  indeed,  but  ponderous  beyond  belief  or  endurance. 
Compared  with  such  a  work  as  Dean  Church's  history  of  the 
Oxford  movement,  or  even  Messrs.  Abbey  and  Overton's  record 
of  the  English  Church  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr.  Hunt's 
book  is  painfully  hard  reading.  Moreover,  the  space  allotted 
to  some  teachers — notably  S.  T.  Coleridge  and  Frederick 
Maurice — is  absurdly  inadequate  ;  although,  so  far  as  he  goes, 
the  author's  summaries  are  very  fairly  accurate  and  impartial. 
Some  of  them — as  the  chapter  on  the  Bampton  and  Hulsean 
lectures — are  particularly  well  done,  and  furnish  a  most  useful 
magazine  of  reference.  Mr.  Hunt  need  not  have  disclaimed 
partisanship  with  quite  so  much  emphasis  in  his  preface,  for  he 
allows  his  own  sympathies  to  appear  on  almost  every  page,  and 
even  spends  ink  and  paper  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  are  Calvinistic  !  Surely  they  are  not 
sufficiently  definite  for  that  :  they  are,  of  course,  and  were 
meant  to  be,  a  deliberately  ambiguous  compromise.  In  a  future 
edition  many  exasperating  little  mistakes  will  call  for  correction 
— e.g.  Disciplina  Arcana  (p.  126)  ;  Denison  was  Archdeacon  of 
Taunton,  not  Frome  (p.  172) ;  where  is  Well  Street?  (p.  209)  ; 
and  what  are  archaicisms  ?  (p.  214).  Mr.  Hunt's  own  errata 
seem  to  indicate  a  desire  to  improve  the  English  language. 

"  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sydney  Smith."  By  Stuart  J.  Reid. 
Popular  Edition.    London  :  Sampson  Low.  1896. 

Mr.  Reid's  original  issue  of  this  biography  dates  back  to 
1884  ;  so  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  new  book.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  of  new  matter,  and  any  one  comparing  this 
edition  with  a  former  one  will  find  a  number  of  characteristic 
anecdotes,  and  some  valuable  letters,  which  have  not  appeared 
before.  The  work  is  extremely  well  done.  Mr.  Reid  has  a 
good  subject,  and  treats  it  with  manifest  sympathy,  even  with 
enthusiasm.  He  has  made  it  plain  that  Sydney  Smith  was  very 
far  from  being  the  careless  pastor,  or  the  mere  society  wit,  of 
popular  description.  The  truth  is  that,  though  such  wit  as  his 
is  rare,  such  culture  as  his,  such  knowledge  of  the  world,  such 
sanity  and  sound  sense,  would  be  the  regeneration  of  modern 
parsondom.  Why  don't  the  bishops  put  a  few  good  ecclesiasti- 
cal biographies  like  this  upon  their  lists  for  the  study  of  ordina- 
tion candidates  ? 

"  Simplicity  in  Christ."  Sermons  preached  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  Elsewhere.  By  the  Ven.  W.  M.  Sinclair, 
D.D.    London:  Constable.  1896. 

Dr.  Sinclair  sets  himself  the  task  of  reviving  the  moribund 
Evangelical  school  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  follows  in 
the  steps  of  Dean  Goode  and  earlier  apologists  of  his  type,  to 
whom  indeed  the  Archdeacon  is  largely  indebted  for  thoughts 
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and  references.  These  sermons  are  learned,  after  a  fashion, 
although  there  is  a  certain  suspicion  of  handbooks  and  manuals 
about  them  ;  they  are  earnest,  devout,  and  often  ingenious  in 
the  way  of  historical  illustration— as  in  Sermons  IX.  and  X. 
Dr.  Sinclair  does  not  attempt  eloquence,  but  is  content  with  a 
praiseworthy  simplicity  of  phrase  which  sometimes  degenerates 
into  sheer  bad  English,  as  in  his  irritating  use  of  adverbs — 
brilliantly  capable,"  "  ceaselessly  pray  "  ;  or  in  such  a  sentence 
as  "  the  Eastern  Churches,  in  spite  of  their  doctrinal  and 
historical  split."  We  should  imagine  that  the  Archdeacon's 
exuberance  of  quotation  would  be  very  tiresome  in  the  pulpit, 
and  his  apparent  devotion  to  third-rate  verse  is  tiresome  any- 
where. 

"  The  Church  and  Social  Problems."  (The  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1S93.)  By  the  Rev.  W.  Moore  Ede,  Rector  of  Gates- 
head and  Hon.  Canon  of  Durham.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.    Cambridge  :  University  Press.  1896. 

It  is  instructive  to  take  up  Mr.  Hunt's  book,  noticed  above, 
and  look  through  the  subjects  chosen  by  Hulsean  Lecturers 
since  1820  ;  then  to  compare  them  with  that  of  the  little  volume 
before  us.  The  English  Church,  as  represented  by  its  best 
minds,  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  is  turning  to  the  consideration 
of  social  problems  more  conspicuously  and  more  thoroughly 
than,  at  present,  any  other  religious  body  attempts  to  do.  It 
is  the  most  notable  sign  of  life  and  power  of  adaptation  ex- 
hibited by  the  Establishment  in  our  time  ;  and  though  a  great 
deal  of  crude  nonsense  is  talked  by  some  of  the  clergy,  and  many 
foolish  things  are  done,  even  these  excesses  are  better  than 
eighteenth- century  abhorrence  of  enthusiasm  or  early  nineteenth- 
century  cold  respectability.  Not  that  these  Lectures  are  examples 
of  crude  nonsense.  Canon  Moore  Ede  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  practical  of  the  Northern  clergy  ;  he 
was  the  original  inventor  and  patentee  of  penny  meals  in 
schools,  and  has  done  admirable  work  with  the  Poor  Laws. 
His  addresses  are  just  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
man  ;  the  shrewd,  sensible  words  of  a  keen  and  hard-headed 
observer  of  human  life,  whose  knowledge  of  its  seamy  side  has 
not  killed  enthusiasm  nor  shaken  the  belief  that  the  Anglican 
Church,  with  the  advantage  of  its  parochial  system,  is  especially 
well  qualified  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  town  life. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  "  Fortnightly  "  is  interesting  enough.  It  opens  with  a 
despondent,  nay  lurid,  picture  of  the  "  dwindling  prestige 
and  declining  popularity  "  of  the  Government.  Failure  in  foreign 
policy,  nothing  done  for  the  working-man,  the  alienation  of 
every  section  of  Church  feeling,  the  estrangement  of  every 
Irishman  in  the  House— and  it  is  all  the  fault  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  and  his  obstinate  habit  of  reading  the  newspapers. 
The  attack  is  almost  too  bitter  to  please  even  the  most  vehe- 
ment of  Mr.  Balfour's  enemies  ;  besides,  we  believe  the 
general  complaint  against  Mr.  Balfour  is  that  he  does  not 
read  the.  newspapers.  The  Financial  Relations  Commission 
is  the  subject  of  two  articles,  one  from  Mr.  Standish 
O'Grady — witty,  readable,  full  of  great  hopes  of  the  newly 
united  Ireland  ;  the  other  from  Mr.  Allan  Inr.es,  who  sees 
00  particular  unfairness  to  Ireland  in  the  facts  revealed, 
though  considerable  unfairness  to  the  poor  man  all  over  the 
kingdom  who  smokes  and  drinks  tea  and  alcohol.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Duffield's  "  Pitt  and  the  Eastern  Question  "  is  a  relief  from  the 
usual  vague  and  arid  disquisitions  on  this  subject.  Fox,  with 
an  Opposition  backed  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation, 
prevented  Pitt  from  going  to  war  with  Catherine  in  1791,  and 
the  policy  of  friendship  with  Russia  remained  unbroken  for 
sixty  years.  Professor  Sully  makes  some  curious  objections  to 
the  way  Mrs.  Meynell  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame  treat  children  ; 
Professor  Max  Muller  suggests  the  use  of  slips  of  paper  for 
taking  notes,  if  only  of  a  word,  during  reading  ;  and  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  impresses  upon  his  readers  the  fact  that  Mr.  Spencer  did 
not  owe  his  philosophy  of  Evolution  to  Darwin.  A  point  of 
extreme  importance  to  critics  is  suggested  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Osborne  Jay's  brief  letter  defending  the  truth  of  Mr.  Morrison's 
picture  of  the  Jago.  Mr.  Traill  said  it  was  impossible,  not  true 
to  life  ;  the  Rev.  Osborne  Jay,  who  has  been  an  inhabitant  and 
Vicar  of  the  district  for  ten  years,  replies  that  it  is  true  in  every 
detail.  However  this  particular  case  may  stand,  the  Rev. 
■Osborne  Jay's  letter  will  be  useful  if  it  leads  critics  to  think 
twice  before  condemning  a  book  on  the  ground  that  it  is  un- 
true—which is  often  an  unphilosophical  and  highly  misleading 
manner  of  expressing  objections  that  may  be  perfectly  valid. 

Of  the  three  Russian  articles  in  the  "  Contemporary,"  the 
anonymous  "Secret  History  of  the  Russo-Chinese  Treaty"  is 
the  most  engrossing,  because  in  place  of  the  customary  vague- 
ness of  the  desolate  prophet  we  have  the  inside  history  of  a 
certain  bit  of  diplomacy,  and  a  very  pretty  story  it  is.  It  is 
well  worth  reading,  this  tale  of  how  Count  Cassini  picked  up 
Li  Hung-chang  when  he  was  down,  brought  him  to  sign  a 
treaty  in  Moscow,  walked  over  the  heads  of  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Office  by  appealing  direct  to  the  Dowager  Empress,  and 
through  her  forced  the  treaty  on  the  Emperor,  holding  ever 
before  his  eyes  the  terror  of  an  Anglo-Japanese  treaty.  The 


writer  of  the  article  is  of  the  opinion  that  England  has  a  weapon 
to  her  hand  in  the  proposed  revision  of  Chinese  tariffs  ;  for  the 
sake  of  her  commerce  England  should  insist  on  the  extension 
of  her  treaty  rights  into  the  Northern  territory  which  Russia  is 
overshadowing.  Mr.  Henry  Norman  also  points  to  the  im- 
portance of  Manchurian  trade  in  his  more  general  review  of 
Russian  successes.  The  central  idea  of  Sir  R.  K.  Wilson's 
article  is  that  "  in  each  province  of  Turkey  some  one  Power 
should  have  exclusive  control,"  and  that  Russia  is  the  proper 
Power  to  have  control  of  the  Constantinople  district.  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  contributes  "A  Portrait"  of  Coventry  Patmore, 
and  Mr.  Gosse  has  a  singularly  happy  knack  of  portrait- 
painting. 

Taxable  Capacity,  Bimetallism,  the  Indian  Famine,  all 
occupy  much  space  in  the  "  National  Review,"  which  keeps  up 
its  general  air  of  brightness  ;  but  the  most  attractive  contri- 
bution is  Dr.  Shadwell's  "  Hidden  Dangers  of  Cycling." 
After  some  fun  about  "  overtaxing  the  strength,"  he  shows  that 
the  real  point  where  bicycling  differs  from  any  other  occupation 
whatever  is  the  strain  which  it  puts  upon  the  rider's  "  balancing 
capacity."  The  articles  on  Bimetallism  in  France,  Germany, 
and  England,  written  by  two  League  secretaries,  M.  Edmond 
d'Artois  and  Dr.  Otto  Arendt,  and  a  President,  Lord  Aldenham, 
are  purely  historical — and  very  cheerful  history  for  Bimetallists. 
Mr.  John  Foreman  gives  an  account  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  discusses  the  change 
that  came  over  Wordsworth  as  the  French  Revolution  pro- 
ceeded—or rather  the  gradual  discovery  of  his  true  self. 

The  fiction  in  "  Cosmopolis"  must  necessarily  vary  in  value  ; 
but  it  is  always  a  pleasant  and  healthy  feature,  something 
solid  and  unchanging,  unopinionated  and  final,  a  relief  from 
the  rush  of  criticism  and  politics.  It  is  good,  for  instance,  to 
read,  not  an  account  of  M.  Anatole  France,  but  an  actual  piece 
of  his  work,  especially  when  the  work  is  as  pleasant  as 
"  Mademoiselle  Roxane,"  a  real  conte,  reminiscent  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  German  section  opens  with  a  different, 
a  very  contemporary,  piece  of  fiction  by  Lou  Andreas-Salome, 
a  full  and  much  analysed  psychological  study.  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope  shows  himself  a  clean  and  direct  workman  in  his  sketch, 
"  The  Necessary  Resources."  The  most  interesting  political 
article  is  by  "  Ignotus,"  who  for  a  change — and  the  change  is 
welcome — deals  with  Home  instead  of  Foreign  politics.  In  a 
leisurely,  entertaining  fashion  he  discusses  the  opposition  be- 
tween industry  and  agriculture,  the  various  aspects  of  specula- 
tion, and  the  recent  Bbrsengesetz,  pointing  out  that  the 
landowner  class,  which  influences  the  Emperor,  and  gives 
Prussia  her  officers,  bureaucrats  and  Ministers,  feels  that  it  is 
being  dispossessed  by  the  industrial  and  business  class.  And 
perhaps  the  best  literary  article  is  Professor  Raleigh's  review  of 
the  battle  between  Ancients  and  Moderns,  taste  and  science, 
which  ushered  in  the  eighteenth  century.  M.  de  Pressense 
regards  the  appointment  of  Count  Mouravief  with  much 
satisfaction. 

"  Blackwood's "  has  a  merry  article  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
about  "The  Celtic  Renascence."  It  is  fair  game,  perfectly 
fair  ;  for  Mr.  Lang  laughs  at  pretensions,  not  at  accomplish- 
ments, such  as  the  work  of  Miss  Fiona  Macleod  and  Mr. 
Yeats — and  we  have  not  yet  forgotten  that  number  of  the 
"Evergreen,"  wherein  was  a  Celtic  and  Renascent  picture  con- 
structed from  two  Steinlen  drawings.  "  Zack  "  contributes  a 
little  tale  in  which  the  Devonshire  dialect  distinctly  scores. 

Writers  and  their  feeling  for  music  is  a  fruitful  subject,  and 
it  is  prettily  touched  upon  in  "  Macmillan's."  Schumann,  we 
are  told,  declared  that  he  learned  more  from  Jean  Paul  than 
from  his  music-master,  and  there  was  even  a  story  that  the 
composer  broke  with  his  fiancee  because  she  did  not  admire 
Jean  Paul  sufficiently.  The  writer,  however,  seems  to  make 
one  serious  omission — the  famous  sentence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  which  begins  "Even  that  vulgar  and  Tavern- 
Musick."  Carlyle  is  quoted  as  the  author  of  perhaps  the 
finest  saying  about  music  ;  but  nothing  that  Carlyle  wrote 
about  music,  or  indeed  about  anything,  can  compare  with  that 
sentence  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's.  A.  K.  H.  B.  contributes  an 
account  of  Archbishop  Magee  to  "  Longman's."  "  Temple 
Bar "  is  an  interesting  number.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
"  Cornhill"  will  not  overdo  the  national  business.  Mr.  Stephen 
Crane  contributes  a  Mexican  story,  "A  Man  and  Some  Others," 
to  the  "  Century."  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  continues  his  "  White 
Man's  Africa"  in  "  Harper's  "  with  a  sketch  of  the  Orange  Free 
State.  The  second  article  in  the  series  which  "  Scribner's  "  is 
publishing  under  the  title  of  "  The  Conduct  of  Great  Busi- 
nesses" deals  with  the  hotel.  In  this  number  of  "  Scribner's  " 
is  also  the  first  installation  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson's  description 
of  London,  and  an  article  about  that  very  fine  Italian  painter, 
Segantini. 

The  "  Church  Quarterly"  is  a  most  satisfactory  number, 
and  affords  ample  proof  of  the  fact  that  if  a  writer  would 
interest  his  readers  in  a  somewhat  difficult  subject,  his  most 
likely  method  is  to  give  himself  plenty  of  space,  relinquish  all 
idea  of  being  "  popular,"  and  settle  down  to  see  how  thorough, 
scholarly,  even  technical,  he  can  be.  Unity  in  Christendom, 
for  instance,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  general  articles  ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  all  of  them  together  would  compare  in 
interest  with  the  treatise  on   the   Papal  Encyclical  in  this 
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number  of  the  "  Church  Quarterly,"  and  the  article  is  entirely  a 
scholar's  discussion  of  the  passages  which  the  Pope  quotes 
from  the  Fathers  to  prove  his  view  of  St.  Peter's  office  as 
head  of  the  Church.  Another  learned  article  combats  the 
historical  premisses  of  the  Pope's  arguments  against  Anglican 
Orders  and  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  St.  Catharine  of  Siena. 
The  writer  has  risen  to  his  very  beautiful  subject,  and  we  get 
from  him  some  notion  of  a  personality  that  had  none  of  the 
faults  of  its  virtues.  The  girl  who  saw  ecstatic  visions  could 
write  with  much  clearness  and  force  on  the  supreme  duty  to 
one's  neighbour,  and  could  put  her  teaching  into  plain  practice 
during  the  plague  at  Siena.  Ecstasies,  a  divine  philosophy,  a 
practical  benevolence,  are  very  different  things,  and  in  no  way 
allied,  it  might  be  imagined,  with  the  qualities  that  would 
make  a  woman  a  great  political  force,  a  mover  of  popes, 
princes  and  republics.  Catharine  began  her  ascetic  life  when  she 
was  seven  years  old  and  died  at  thirty- three,  and  her  com- 
panion says  of  her,  "  I  never  saw  the  least  shade  of  melancholy 
in  her  countenance,  which  was  always  cheerful  and  ever 
merry,"  and  he  tells  us  she  was  "very  fond  of  lilies,  roses, 
violets,  and  all  flowers." 

"  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  "  is  largely  taken  up  with  a 
symposium  on  Mr.  Oswald  Simon's  advocacy  of  a  form  of 
Judaism  that  would  suit  the  many  who  are  alienated  from 
Christianity  and  are  yet  seeking  for  a  religion.  His  efforts,  he 
says,  "are  directed  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  religious  world,  and 
not  to  assail  any  existing  religious  organization."  His  twenty- 
one  critics  are,  as  might  be  expected,  vaguely  sympathetic,  but 
not  practically  hopeful.  They  ask  how  much  the  Law  will 
stand  for  in  the  proposed  religion,  and,  if  it  is  largely  tampered 
with,  what  differences  will  remain  between  Mr.  Simon's  reli- 
gion and  the  Unitarian  faith  already  at  work?  Mr.  Simon 
would  point  to  the  strength  that  comes  from  unbroken 
history— the  connexion  with  a  great  past.  Mr.  Zangwill  calls 
this  the  offer  of  a  "  modern  God  with  an  ancient  pedigree." 
Mr.  Simon's  strongest  opponent  is  the  Chief  Rabbi,  Dr.  Adler. 
The  truth  is  that  discussions  of  this  sort  are  utterly  barren  ;  no 
one — not  even  a  Jew — would  dream  of  taking  Mr.  Simon's 
proposal  seriously. 

The  literature  in  the  "  Pageant "  is  far  superior  to  the 
illustrations.  This  may  be  inevitable;  but  until  we  see  signs 
of  an  effort  in  the  right  direction  it  is  more  hopeful  to  believe 
that  something  better  could  be  accomplished.  An  Art  editor 
who  wishes  to  bring  out  a  distinguished  volume  should  know 
that  his  way  does  not  lie  through  reproduction  of  pictures — 
however  good  they  may  be.  The  first-rate  illustrations  in  the 
"  Pageant  "  are  those  that  are  brought  there  by  Mr.  Ricketts 
and  Mr.  MacColl ;  but  Albrecht  Altdorfer  and  Giulio  Cam- 
pagnola  died  some  time  ago.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  contributes 
a  dashing  portrait  of  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  Mr.  John  Gray  a 
careful  study  of  a  smith's  wife  who  is  an  ecstatic,  and  Mr.  Max 
Beerbohm  a  very  pretty  idea.  Maeterlinck's  "  The  Seven 
Princesses  "  has  an  astounding  and  mysterious  fearfulness. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Against  the  Odds  (Francis  Home).  Jarrold. 
American  Historical  Review,  The  (January). 
Arden  of  Feversham  (Ronald  Bayne).    Dent.  is. 
Argosy,  The  (February). 
Arrested  (Esme  Stuart).  White. 
Belgravia  (February). 

Cavalry,  Conversations  on  (F.  N.  Maude).    Keliher.    ys.  6d. 
Chapman's  Magazine  (February). 

Chronicles,  The  (R.  G.  Moulton).    Macmillan.    2S.  6d. 
Congo  Arabs,  The  Fall  of  the  (S.  L.  Hinde).    Methuen.    12s.  6d. 
Contemporary  Review,  The  (February).  \ 
Continental  Chit-Chat  (Mabel  Humbert).    White,  is. 

Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns.    2  vols.    Cambridge  University  Press,    10s.  6d. 

For  the  White  Rose  of  Arno  (Owen  Rhoscomyl).    Longmans.  6s. 

French  Nation,  The  Growth  of  the  (G.  B.  Adams).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Gilbert  Murray  (A.  E.  Houghton).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

Golf  in  Theory  and  Practice  (H.  S.  C.  Everard).    Bell.    3.1.  6d. 

Grandes  Journ^es  ReVolutionnaires,  Les  (Paul  Gaulot).    Plon,'  Nourrit. 

Green  Book,  The  (  Marcus  J6kai).  Jarrold. 

Hexameters,  English  (T.  S.  Osmond).    Douglas,  is. 

Horse,  The.    Part  III.    Chapman  &  Hall.    as.  6d. 

Hypnotic  Magazine.  The  (January). 

Ideal  of  Morality,  The  Rational,  or  Scientific  (P.  F.  Fitzgerajd).  Sonnenschein. 
7J.  6d. 

Investor's  Review,  The  (February). 

Italy,  Campaign  in,  1796  (Conyers  Sturgess).    Stanford.  3s. 
La-Haut  (Edouard  Rod).  Perrin. 

Land  o'  the  Cakes  and  Brither  Scots  (T.  B.  Johnstone).  Gardner. 
Lettres  de  Vieillards  (A.  de  Saint-Aulaire).    Calmann  L^vy. 
London  Society  (February). 

Magic  Key,  The  (Isaac  Willcocks).    Digby  S:  Long.    is.  6d. 

Margaret  Moore,  Spinster  (A.  W.  Buckland).    Ward  fc  Downey.  6s. 

Masterman  Ready  (Captain  Marryat).    Dent.    ^s.  6d. 

Mere  Sentiment  (A.  J.  Dawson).    Lane.    3s.  6d. 

Mystery  of  Dudley  Home,  The  (Florence  Warden).  White. 

Navy  and  the  Nation,  The  (Clarke  &  Thursfield).    Murray.  14s. 

New  Century  Review,  The  (February). 

Nicene  Creed,  The  (J.  J.  Lias).    Sonnenschein.  6s. 

Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Geographic  Universeile.  Hachette. 

Patent  Law  and  Practice  (A.  V.  Newton).    Horace  Cox. 

Plea  for  a  Simpler  Faith  (G  S.  Keith).    Kegan  Paul. 

Poems  and  Sonnets  (A.  J.  Willetts).  Barker. 

Public  Schools  Year  Book,  The,  1807. 

Rolande  et  Andree  (Ernest  Daudet).    Plon,  Nourrit. 

Ruling  Cases,  vol.  x.  (Robert  Campbell).    Stevens.  25J. 

St.  Paul,  The  Life  and  Work  of  (F.  W.  Farrar).    Cassell.    is.  6d. 

Settlers  in  Canada.  The  (Captain  Marryat).    Dent.  6d. 

Spenser's  Classical  Mythology,  The  Sources  of  (A.  E.  Sawtelle).    Silver  Burdett. 

Spenser's  Fairie  Queene.    Part  7.    Dent.    2s.  6d. 

Strand  Magazine,  The  (February). 

Strand  Musical  Magazine  (February). 

Swampers.  The  (Hume  Nisbet).  White. 

Tatterley  (Tom  Gallon).    Hutchinson.  Cs. 


Temple  Ear  (February). 

Theology,  Studies  in  (Guy  Sylvester).  Heywood.  if.  6d. 
To-morrow  (February). 

Wee  Dorothy's  True  Valentine  (L.  Updegraff).  Jarrold. 
Weighed  in  the  Balance  (Harry  Lander).    Lane.    4s.  6d. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  -writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Friday. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 

FRANCE. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  fro>?i 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Hue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque  Vermimes, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galignani  Library,  Nice. 

AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  ■  and  85  Dttane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co. ,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"T)RTJRY  LANE  THEATRE.— Mr.  Oscar  Barrett's  grand 

Pantomime,  ALADDIN.  Twice  daily,  at  1.30  and  7.30.  Box  Office  open 
from  10  a.m.  all  day.    For  full  particulars  see  daily  papers. 

PMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  The  New 

-L'  Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.    Doors  open  at  7.30. 

"DADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897!  Two 

of  £8o,  One  of  £50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

"DOSSALL    SCHOOL — Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  from  £60  downwards,  will  be  awarded  by  Examination,  beginning 
March  30,  1897.  Boys  examined  at  Oxford  and  Rossall. — Apply,  Bursar,  Rossall, 
Fleetwood. 

SAYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Bmhankment  Gardens, 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day  ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  aDd  Light  always  included. 


SAYOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECHKNAFD         Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


BORWICK'S 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWDER 


"LANCET"  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 


55      FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 

DIABETES 

48s.    PER    DOZEN.  WMIQlfV 
CARRIAGE  PAID.     VYilluA.  km 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS  : 

GEORGE  &  CO- 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 
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THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 
BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MAN  A  GER — JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor.  J.  CLARK. 


EPPS'S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA.NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
■objected  to  oowerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
u*e  a  finely-flavoured  powder — '*  Cocoaine,"  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boi  rag  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
talcing  the  place.  Its  active  principle  bein^  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  ensrgy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 

BOOKS. 


THE  LATE  ABCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 
No.  561  of 

SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE, 

just  published,  includes  so  much  of  the  late  ARCHBISHOP  BENSON'S 
LIBRARY  as  was  not  retained  bv  his  family,  many  of  the  volumes  bearing 
his  Autograph  or  Notes.  The  whole  Catalogue  comprises  a  collection  of 
•■oris  in  theology,  Philosophy,  History,  and  Classical  and  Modern  Litera- 
ture, and  wdl  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  140  Strand,  W.C. ;  or  37  Piccadilly,  W. 


B 


OO KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED- 

Nj  matterwhat  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Bcok- 
~ >a.s*  srat*  wants. — Fnw\RD  Bakkr's  Great  Bookstaoo.  Birmingham. 


NOTICE.  — The  TENTH  EDITION  of 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  ROBERTS, 
V.C.  ("  Forty -one  Years  in  India"),  is 
now  ready,  in  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  with 
Portraits,  Cfe.,  t.6s. 


r    KDO  •  :  RICHARD  BF.NTLEY  &  SON.  NEW  Burlington  Street. 
FIRST    PART   OF    A    NEW  VOLUME. 

SOW  READY.   Prke  8d. 

CHAMBERS'S   JOURNAL   FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Articles  on 

THE  COMING  REVIVAL  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

INSIDE  A  BETTING  CLUB. 

WHAT  ARE  FULGURITES? 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  PRINTING. 

CHAMBERS'S   JOURNAL   FOR  FEBRUARY. 

CORDITE. 

FRUITS  OF  PARADISE. 

IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SPHINX. 

LUMBERING  IN  CANADA. 

LATEST  INVENTIONS  AND 

THE  MONTH:  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

CHAMBERS'S   JOURNAL   FOR  FEBRUARY. 

SERIAL  STORY  BY 

E.  W.  HORNUNG. 

COMPLETE  SHORT  STORIES  BY 

GUY  BOOTH  BY  AND  OTHER 

WELL-KNOWN  WRITERS. 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Limited. 
47  Paternoster  Row,  Ixmdon  ;  and  Edinburgh, 


IE.  HEDLEMAOT'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  STUDIES : 

A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  English  Poetry. 

By  KDMUND  GOSSE. 

1  vol.  uniform  with  "  Critical  Kit-Kats  "  &c,  buckram,  7s.  6d. 

\Ftb.  10. 

BEAU  AUSTIN :  a  Drama  in  Four  Acts. 

By  W.  E.  HENLEY  and  ii.  L.  STEVENSON. 
Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  6d. 

TIMBUCT00  THE  MYSTERIOUS. 

By  FELIX  DUBOIS. 
With  155  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings  made  on  the 
spot,  and  11  Maps  and  Plans.    1  vol.  12s.  6d. 

THE  TIMES.—"  One  does  not  often  meet  with  a  book  of  travel  so 
full  of  interest  and  novelty  as  this.  An  excellent  picture  of  the  present 
condition  of  things  on  the  Niger." 

UNDERCURRENTS  OF  THE  SECOND 
EMPIRE. 

By  ALBERT  D.  VANDAM,  Author  of  "An  Englishman  in  Paris." 
1  vol.  7s.  6d.  net. 

TRUTH.—"  Incomparably  the  most  interesting  book  recently  published." 

LETTERS  OF  A  COUNTRY  VICAR. 

By  YVES  LE  QUERDEC.    1  vol.  fjs. 
SPECTA  TOR.  —  "  Every  Vicar  in  charge  of  an  English  parish  should 
read  this  book.  " 

HENRY  JAMES'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  SPOILS  OF  P0YNT0N. 

By  HENRY  JAMES,  Author  of  "The  Other  House." 
1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

STEPHEN  CRANE'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  LITTLE  REGIMENT: 

And  other  Episodes  of  the  American  Civil  War. 

By  STEPHEN  CRANE,  Author  of  "  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage." 
"  Pioneer  Series."    Cloth,  3s.  net ;  paper,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE   NOVEL   OF   THE  MUTINY. 

ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL,  Author  of  "The  Potter's  Thumb  "  &c. 
1  vol.  6s.    Sixteenth  Thousand. 
WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.—"  Beside   Mrs.  Steele's  book  all 
other  stories  dealing  with  the  Mutiny  seem  thin  and  melodramatic.  Alto- 
gether a  remarkable  book." 

McLEOD  OF  THE  CAMERONS. 

By  M.  HAMILTON,  Author  of  "A  Self-denying  Ordinance." 
1  vol.  6s. 

STANDARD.—"  Not  only  more  promise  but  more  achievement  than 
in  any  novel  by  a  comparatively  new  writer  that  we  have  read  for  a  long 
time.    It  is  well  constructed  and  well  thought  out." 

LIFE  THE  ACCUSER. 


By  the  Author  of  "  A  Superfluous  Woman." 
New  Edition.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

ANDRIA. 


[Eel:  10. 


By  PERCY  WHITE,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Bailey-Martin." 
1  vol.  6s. 

STANDARD.—"  A  clever  novel,  subtle  and  discriminating  in  its  cha- 
racter-drawing, containing  at  least  one  remarkable  portrait,  and  full  of 
excellent  things  that  make  it  worth  reading." 

CHUN-TI-KUNG. 

By  CLAUDE  REES. 
1  vol.  6s. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.—"  Of  exceptional  merit ;  probably  the  most 
elaborate  and  painstalanp  study  of  Celestial  life  and  character  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  the  English  language,  or  in  any  European  tongue." 

MAGNHILD,  AND  DUST. 

Fy  BJORNSTJERNE  BJORNSON. 
1  vol.  3s.  net.    (Uniform  Edition  of  Bjornson  s  Novels.) 


LONDON  :  WJVT.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 
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G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS  LIST. 


«*  A  BROTHER  TO  DODO." 

THE   BABE  B.A. 

Being  the  Uneventful  History  of  a  Toung  Gentleman  at 
Cambridge  University. 

By    E.    F.  BENSON. 

Illustrated,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Daily  Telegraph.  —  "  Mr.  Benson's  delightful  book  is  rife  with  clever  definitions 
as  well  as  graphic  character  sketches." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "There  is  a  rollicking,  devil-may-care  youthfulness  about  it 
which  must  win  upon  the  gratitude  of  those  who  take  it  up." 

Scotsman. — "  A  bright  and  humorous  picture  of  University  life." 


THE  MAKER  of  MOONS.    By  Robert  W. 

Chambers,  Author  of  "  The  Red  Republic,"  "  A  King  and  a  Few  Dukes,' 
&c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  6s. 


THE    HISTORICAL    DEVELOPMENT  of 

MODERN  EUROPE.  By  C.  M.  Andrews,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
in  Bryn  Mawr  College.    With  Map,  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.— EUROPE  from  1815  to  1850.  [Now  ready. 

Vol.  II.— EUROPE  from  1850  to  the  Present  Time. 

[In  the  press. 

The  Times  —"  Mr.  Andrews  gives  to  the  general  public  a  clear  idea  of  the  most 
important  political  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Europe  during  the  present 

century  The  author  threads  his  way  through  the  labyrinth  with  wonderful 

dexterity  and  wisely  refrains  from  entering  the  numerous  bypaths  which  are  en- 
countered at  almost  every  step  of  the  journey.  If  the  narrative  is  thereby  rendered 
less  complete,  it  gains  immensely  in  clearness." 


BOOKS  and  their  MAKERS  DURING  the 

MIDDLE  AGES.  By  G.  H.  Putnam,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Question  of 
Copyright,"  "Authors  and  their  Public,"  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  tops, 
10s.  od.  each. 


24  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  ;  and  NEW  YORK. 

MESSES.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

POEMS.    By  Samuel  Waddington.    Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Waddington 's  poems  are  the  work  of  a  writer  who  is  already  known 
by  one  or  two  volumes  of  agreeable  sonnets." — Times. 

"  A  small  book  of  real  poetry.    Each  poem  has  a  charm  of  its  own." 

Liverpool  M ercury. 

"  If  we  measure  Mr.  Waddington's  worth  by  the  bulk  of  his  work,  we  shall  say 
he  is  a  minor  poet.  But  if  we  happen  to  dip  into  his  work  we  shall  joy  as  did  Keats 
on  coming  across  Chapman's  '  Homer.'  Mr.  Waddington  has  yet  but  a  small 
public,  although  he  has  written  sonnets  amongst  the  best  of  the  century." 

New  Age. 

"  In  all  the  work  the  craftsmanship  is  accomplished  and  sure,  in  a  calm,  classical 
manner  ;  cold  it  may  be,  but  always  touched  with  dignity  and  elevation  of  feeling." 

Scotsman. 

HANDBOOKS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
Edited  by  Professor  J.  W.  HALES,  M.A. 

THE  AGE  of  WORDSWORTH.    By  Professor  C.  H. 

Herford,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Wales,  Aberystwyth.    New  Volume.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


GOLF  in  THEORY  and  PRACTICE.    Some  Hints  to 

Beginners.  By  H.  S.  C.  Everard.  A  Practical  Manual.  With  22  Illus- 
trations from  Life.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


BOHNS  STANDARD  LIBRARY— New  Volume. 

EARLY  ESSAYS.    By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Collected 

and  Edited  by  J.  M.  Giebs.    3s.  6d. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  EX-LIBRIS  SERIES. 
Edited  by  GLEESON  WHITE. 

THE    DECORATIVE    ILLUSTRATION   of  BOOKS, 

OLD  and  NEW.    By  Walter  Crane.    With  164  Reproductions.  Impe- 
rial i6mo.  tos.  6d.  net. 
"  Mr.  Crane's  work  is  excellent,  and  he  deserves  great  praise  for  the  way  in  which 
he  has  practically  demonstrated  his  theories  on  each  page."— Daily  Chronicle. 

FRENCH    BOOK-PLATES.     By  Walter  Hamilton, 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society.  New  Edition,  Revised 
and  considerably  Enlarged.    With  nearly  200  Illustrations.    8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  SERIES— New  Volumes. 

JAPANESE    ILLUSTRATION  ;    being  a  History  and 

Description  of  the  Arts  of  Pictorial  Woodcutting  and  Colour  Printing  in 
Japan.  By  Edward  F.  Strange,  M.J.S.  With  8  Coloured  and  88  Black- 
and-White  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ART  of  the  HOUSE.    By  Rosamund  Marriott 

Watson.    With  42  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 
"  Altogether  a  book  of  fine  flavour,  and  one  to  lie  at  the  hand  of  the  connoisseur." 

  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

L     on  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


A  NOVEL  THAT  IS  SELLING. 

FRANCESCA    HALSTEAD : 

A  Tale  of  San  Bemo. 

By  REGINALD    ST.  BARBE. 
Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
"  Does  not  fail  in  interest  at  any  stage.    It  is  rich  in  incident,  adventure,  and 
fortune's  changes."— Scotsman  (First  Review). 

DIGBY,  LONG  &  CO.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.C. 

'TO     BOOKBUYERS    and    LIBRARIANS    of  FREE 

x  LIBRARIES.— The  February  Catalogue  of  valuable  NEW  and  SECOND- 
HAND WORKS,  offered  at  pi  ices  greatly  reduced,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON,  Library  Department,  186 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  B00K- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  tha 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 
"FHE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE, 

A     Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1, 200,000.   Paid-up,  .£300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  ,£1,500,000. 
 E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£23,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

 fF.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices  : 

Managers      { ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO./    Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charin?  Cross,  S.W. 

and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

GIBRALTAR, 
ADEN, 
STRAITS, 

CALCUTTA.    MADRAS,    COLOMBO,    AUSTRALIA,  >  ,„.-.. 

NEW   ZEALAND,  and  TASMANIA   /  every  "rtn'Knt. 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


P. 


LTAR,    MALTA,   BRINDISI,  EGYPT,) 
BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via.  BOMBAY,  \  every  week. 
fS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   ) 


Cyclists! 

When  asked  to  experiment    .  . 

At  your  own  cost  and  risk 

with  inferior  imitations,  bear  in  mind  that  the  Dunlop. 
was  the    .  . 


Original  Pneumatic 


which  revolutionized  cycling  ;  it  was  the  first  in  188S, 
and  has  been  foremost  ever  since.  DUNLOP  TYRES 


Win  the  Championships 


and  beat  the  Records.  MANY  MILLIONS  have 
been  made  and  sold,  and  the  demand  increases 
continually.    Dunlop  Tyres  are  now  perfected  for 


Carriages  of  all  Kinds. 


A  handsome  illustrated  booklet,  "All  about  Dunlop  Tyres  for  1897,"  can 
be  had  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 


Dunlop-Westwood  Rims  are  the  Lightest  and  Strongest  Rims- 
made,  and  the  best  for  use  with  dunlop  tyres. 

The  Dunlop   Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd. 

160  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,   E.C,   LONDON  ; 
Works  :  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 
Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  &e. 

CULLETON'S  HERALDIC  OFFICE, 

25  CRANBOURN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
Authentic  Information  respecting 

HERALDRY    AND  GENEALOGY 

(ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN). 

Pedigrees  compiled  from  Records, 
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LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Established  in  1836,  and  registered  in  1880  under  "The  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1879." 

CAPITAL,   £8,000,000,   in   100,000  SHARES  of  £80  each. 


REPORT  adopted  at  the  Annual  General  3Ieeting,  the  4th  February,  1897. 


WILLIAM  ANASTASIUS  JONES,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Directors,  in  submitting  to  the  Proprietors  the  Balance-sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  December  last,  have  to  report  that,  after  paying 
interest  to  customers  and  all  charges,  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  allowing  £51,243  8s.  3d.  for  rebate  on  bills  not  due,  the  net 
profits  amount  to  £234,471  19s.  od.  From  this  sum  has  been  deducted  £25,000,  transferred  to  Premises  Account,  and  £10,000,  carried  to  the  Credit 
of  Provident  Fund,  leaving  £199,471  19s.  gd.,  which,  with  £76,712  12s.  ;d.  balance  brought  forward  from  last  account,  leaves  available  the  sum  ot 

^ The* Directors  recommend  the  payment  of  a  Dividend  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  half-year,  which  will  absorb  £200,000.  This  will  leave  a  balance  of 
£76, 184  12s.  4d.  to  be  carried  forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account.  The  present  Dividend,  added  to  that  paid  to  30th  June,  will  make  20  per  cent, 
for  the  year  1896.  .  . 

The  Directors  report  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  their  esteemed  Colleague,  William  Henry  Stone,  Esq.,  who  for  nearly  twenty-two  years  devoted 
so  much  attention  and  ability  to  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  and  was  for  some  time  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

The  Directors,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  have  filled  the  vacancy  on  the  Board  by  the  appointment  of  William 
Howard  Esq.,  a  duly  qualified  Shareholder,  and  for  many  years  Head  Office  Manager  and  Joint  General  Manager  of  this  Bank.  The  Directors  feel 
assured  that  Mr.  Howard's  long  experience  will  continue  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  Institution,  and  also  that  his  appointment  will  give  satisfaction  to 
the  Shareholders.  .  _  , 

The  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  are  John  James  Cater,  Esq.,  William  Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq.,  and  Edward  Harbord  Lushmgton,  lisq.,  wtio, 
being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  Dividend,  £2  per  Share,  free  of  Income  Tax,  will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  15th  february. 


BALANCE-SHEET 


Dr.  Of  the  London  and  County  Banking 

£      s.  d.  £  s. 

To  Capital  sub  cribed  £S, 000,000 

Paid  up    . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  2,000,000  o 

Reserve  Fund    1,000,000  o 

Due  by  the  Bank  on  Current  Accounts, 
on  Deposit  Accounts,  with  Interest 

accrued,  Circular  Notes,  &c.  . .       ..  41,151,231  15 

Liabilities  on  Acceptances,  covered  by 
Cash   or    Securities    or  Bankers' 

Guarantees         ..       ..       ..        ..  2,180,559  5 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due  carried  to  next 
Account   ..       ..       .-       ..       ..  51, 243  8 

Net  Profit  for  the  Half-Year,  after 
making  provision  for  Bad  and  Doubt- 
ful Debts  ..       ..     ...       ..       ..    234,471  19  9 

Transferred  to  Premises  Account       . .     25,000  o  o 

209,471  19  9 

Carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Provident 
Fund       ..       ..  ..       ..     10,000   o  o 

»99.47i  19  9 

Profit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from 
lust  Account      ..       ..       ..       ..     76,712  12  7 

  276,184  12 


Company,  Limited,  $\st  December,  1896. 


^46,659,219  1  9 


By  Cash  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches, 
and  with  Bank  of  England 
Loans  at  call  and  at  Notice,  covered  by 
Securities.. 

Investments,  viz.  :  — 

Consols  (21  per  Cent.)  registered  and  in 
Certificates,  and  New  2^  per  Cents., 
^6,751,991  7s.  nd.  ;  Canada  4  per 
Cent.  Bonds,  Egyptian  3  per  Cent. 
Bonds,  and  Turkish  4  per  Cent. 
Bonds  Guaranteed  by  the  British 
Government 

India  Government  Stock  and  Deben- 
tures, and  India  Government  Gua- 
ranteed Railway  Shares  Stock  and 
Debentures 

Metropolitan  and  other  Corporation 
Stocks,  Debenture  Bonds,  English 
Railway  Debenture  Stock  and  Colonial 
Bonds 

Other  Securities 

Discounted  Bills  Current.. 
Advances  to  Customers  at   the  Head 
Office  and  Branches  

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Drafts  ac- 
cepted by  the  Bank  (as  per  Contra)  . . 

Freehold  Premises  in  Lombard  Street 
and  Nicholas  Lane,  Freehold  and 
Leasehold  Property  at  the  Branches, 
with  Fixtures  and  Fittings  .. 

Less  Amount  transferred  from  Profit  and 
Loss   


£ 

5,095,669 
3,768,259 


7,441,511    2  6 

887,362  15  O 

1,624,831  10  3 

7,688  10  o 

I2,439,7°4  17  4 

12,784,785    4  1 


453,847  12  10 


Cr. 

£    s.  a. 

8,863,923    4  6 


51,393  17  9 


'S,  "4. 49°  -  S 
2,180,559    5  3 


428,847  12  10 
^46,659,219    1  9 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 


£  s.  d. 
472    6  7 


To  Interest  paid  to  Customers  .. 

Salaries  and  all  other  Expenses  at  Head  Office  and  Branches, 

including  Income  Tax  on  Profits  and  Salaries         ..        ..  241,726  15  1 

Transferred  to  the  credit  of  Premises  Account      ..        ..        ..  25,000    o  o 

Carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Provident  Fund         ..       ..       ..  10,000   o  o 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due,  carried  to  New  Account          ..        ..  51,243    8  3 

Dividend  10  per  cent,  for  the  Half- Year  . .  ,£200,000   o  o 

Balance  carried  forward      ..       ..       ..       ..     76,184  12  4 

  276,184  12  4 


,£689,627    2  3 


By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account  . . 

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half- Year,  after  making  provision  for  Bad 
and  Doubtful  Debts,  and  including  Rebate,  ^26,027  7s.  2d. 
brought  from  30th  June  last 


£  s.  d. 
76,712  12  7 

612,914    9  8 


^689,627    2  3 


Examined  and  audited  by  us, 

(Signed)         W.  E.  HURBVRD, 
WM.  A.  JONES, 
ED.  H.  LUSHINGTON, 

JAS.  GRAY, 
J.  B.  JAMES, 

JAS.  GRAY,  Chief  Accountant. 

London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 
15/A  January,  1897. 


Audit  Committee  of  Directors. 


Joint  General  Managers. 


We  have  examined  the  foregoing  Balance-sheet,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account, 
have  verified  the  Cash-Balance  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Stocks  there  registered, 
and  the  other  investments  of  the  Bank.  We  have  also  examined  the  several  Books 
and  Vouchers  showing  the  Cash-Balances,  Bills,  and  other  Amounts  set  forth,  the 
whole  of  which  are  correctly  stated  :  and  we  are  of  opinion  this  Balance-sheet  and 
Profit  and  Loss  Account  are  full  and  fair,  properly  drawn  up,  and  exhibit  a  true  and 
correct  view  of  the  Company's  affairs  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company. 
(Signed)         HY.  GRANT,  | 

HENRY  GUNN,  \  Auditors. 

WILLIAM  NORMAN,  J 
London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 
21st  January,  1897. 


LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a  DIVIDEND  on  the  Capital  of  the  Company  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  Half-Year  ending 
pti  December,  1896,  v.ill  be  PAYABLE  to  the  Proprietors,  either  at  the  Head  Office,  21  Lombard  Street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company's  Branches,  on  or 
after  Monday,  the  15th  instant. 

By  Order  of  the  Board,  JAS.  GRAY,         ]  ...  nenprnl  Minafers 

2/  U  mbard  Street,  tfh  February,  i'97.  Jj.  b.  JAMES,     J  Jo,nt  General  ManaSers- 
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London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


"IITE,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a  position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ;  and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a  sum  of  ^6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ;  and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 

Westminster. 

Winchilsea. 

Aldenham. 

Egerton  of  Tatton. 

Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 
John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude's,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Richard  Benyon,  J.  P.  for  Berks. 
William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 
Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 
H  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W.,  or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
Bank,  Limited  (Hemes,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church's  past  services  to  elementary  education, 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a  district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men's  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c,  the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a  social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a  region  needs  no  telling  ;  and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  ,£125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ;  and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given — 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  ,£3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  £1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a  few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a  proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a  vast  acreage  of 
'  newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a  large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a  sum  of  £5>000>  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  £11,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a  demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  ;  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting ;  or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 
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J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 
C.  E.  BROOKE. 
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NOTES. 

IN  the  last  couple  of  weeks  we  have  received  dozens 
of  letters  pointing  out  that  our  view  of  what 
has  taken  place  in  Parliament  is  incorrect,  and  that, 
as  one  correspondent  puts  it,  "  Mr.  Balfour  is  an 
abject  failure  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
These  correspondents  urge  that  in  the  dispute  with 
Sir  Henry  Howorth,  when  Mr.  Balfour  lost  his 
temper,  he  was  so  completely  in  the  wrong  that  his 
speech  was  listened  to  in  dead  silence  by  his  own 
supporters.  One  gentleman  assures  us  that  our  ex- 
planation of  Mr.  Balfour's  rage  was  wholly  incorrect ; 
Mr.  Balfour,  it  seems,  did  not  stay  with  Sir  Henry 
Howorth  when  in  Manchester,  and  never  spoke 
to  him  privately  about  his  intended  action  in  the  House. 
We  can  only  apologize  to  Sir  Henry  Howorth  for  a 
mistake  made  in  good  faith  and  on  what  we  usually 
find  to  be  good  authority.  But  though  our  critics  may 
be  right  in  this  or  that  particular,  we  cannot  believe 
that  their  whole  indictment  is  justified.  They  seem  to 
forget  Mr.  Balfour  made  many  mistakes  last  Session  ; 
but  when  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill  Mr.  Carson  led  a  sort 
of  landlords'  revolt  against  him,  the  leader  of  the 
House  dealt  with  his  recalcitrant  follower  in  such 
fashion  that  there  was  no  necessity  afterwards  to 
tighten  the  bonds  of  discipline.  And  so  Mr.  Balfour 
may  have  been  too  easy  going,  too  casual  during  this 
Session.  Yet  he  may  atone  brilliantly  for  his  faults  at 
any  moment. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  we  do  not  urge  the  common- 
place argument  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  only  possible 
leader  of  the  House  that  the  Conservative  party  at  this 
moment  possesses ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
several  excellent  leaders  might  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  majority.  For  instance,  there  is  the  Rt.  Hon. 
W.L.  Jackson,  the  member  for  Leeds,  whose  great  quali- 
ties have  never  yet  obtained  proper  recognition  either 
in  the  House  or  in  the  country..  Mr.  Jackson,  it  wiil 
be  remembered,  followed  Mr.  Balfour  as  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  and  his  detractors  say  he  failed  where 
Mr.  Balfour  succeeded.  This  is  not  true.  Mr.  Jackson 
thought  that  the  time  for  coercion  had  passed,  and  tried 
to  inaugurate  healing  measures,  whereupon  the  land- 
lords howled,  and  their  sympathizers  in  the  English 
Press  declared  that  Mr.  Jackson  had  failed.  For  much 
the  same  reason  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  said  to 
have  fiiled  half  a  dozen  years  before  in  the  same 
position.  But  there  are  failures  as  honourable  as  suc- 
cesses. Thus  no  one  will  deny  now  that  Sir  Michael 
Hicks- Beach  makes  an  excellent  Chancellor  of  the 
.Exchequer.    And  so  we  venture  to  assert  Mr.  Jackson 


would  make  an  excellent  leader  of  the  House.  And 
others  might  be  named  without  going  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, as  some  of  the  weaker  brethren  fear  we  should 
have  to  go,  failing  Mr.  Balfour. 

The  news  from  Crete  which  has  caused  so  much 
alarm  in  the  City  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  we  do 
not  regard  it  as  serious  in  the  sense  of  leading  to 
European  complications.  The  Cretans  continue  to 
deserve  their  ancient'reputation  as  liars,  and  are  always 
fighting  among  themselves.  Whether  Christians  or 
Mussulmans,  they  are  all  of  the  same  race,  and  with 
the  exception  of  officials  there  is  scarcely  a  Turk  to  be 
found  in  the  island.  The  state  of  popular  feeling 
has  a  curious  parallel  at  Belfast,  with  its  perpetual 
feud  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  Crete 
might  not  inappropriately  be  named  the  Ireland  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  It  ought  to  belong  to  Greece, 
and  this  would  be  preferred  by  the  greater  number 
even  of  the  Cretan  Mussulmans.  Probably,  however, 
Greece  will  be  warned  by  the  Powers  not  to  interfere, 
just  as  in  1886  the  Powers  blockaded  Greece  to  prevent 
her  interference,  Crete  being  then,  as  now,  in  a  state  of 
civil  war.  At  any  rate,  there  is  practically  no  risk  of 
such  a  crisis  as  would  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe. 
The  real  cause  for  anxiety  lies  still  further  East — in 
China — because  no  one  knows  what  is  happening 
there. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  British  fleet  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  is  now  below  its  strength  of 
last  year  ;  nor  has  it  been  reinforced  since  the  outbreak 
of  disturbances  in  Crete.  The  French  are  increasing 
theirs  to  some  extent  ;  but  the  division  du  Levant  fs 
still  very  weak.  They  never  keep  many  ships  in  that 
part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  an  escadre  is  scarcely 
ever  seen  there.  As  a  rule,  the  French  ships  cruize  off 
the  coasts  of  France,  whilst  we  have  nearly  always  a 
strong  squadron  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  declaration  of  the 
Government  policy  with  regard  to  Egypt  on  Friday  last 
week  naturally  made  a  considerable  stir,  both  in  and 
outside  the  House  of  Commons.  The  speech  was 
poorly  delivered,  owing  to  a  bad  cold  from  which  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  suffering  ;  but  it  was  im- 
pressive, both  because  the  speaker  was  evidently  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Cabinet  and  because  a  new  and 
definite  policy  was  enunciated.  His  very  outspoken 
criticism  of  French  action  in  Egypt  was  also  calculated 
to  cause  excitement  ;  and,  as  was  expected,  his  state- 
ments were  the  pretext  for  an  attack  on  England  in  the 
French  Chamber. 

M.  Deloncle,  who  led  the  assault,  is  not  a  politician 
of  much  account  in  his  own  country  :  perhaps  his  name 
is  better  known  even  here  than  in  France.  He  is  a  well- 
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meaning,  intelligent  man,  but  carries  no  weight ;  he 
is  no  statesman  in  any  sense  of  the  word  :  among 
English  Parliamentarians  he  might  be  ranked  with  Mr. 
E.  J.  C.  Morton.  His  speech  was  merely  a  method 
of  self-advertisement  ;  there  is  no  real  desire  for 
mischief  behind  his  fictitious  Anglophobia.  In  reply 
to  him,  M.  Hanotaux,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
made  a  calm  dignified  speech.  It  was  certainly  dull 
and  dry,  like  all  his  speeches,  but  it  was  adequate 
to  the  occasion.  Though  not  a  success  as  a  speaker, 
M.  Hanotaux  is  a  good  writer  and  has  no  small  in- 
fluence in  France.  His  character  impresses  men  in 
very  different  ways.  Thus  Lord  Dufferin  never  liked 
him  because  he  did  not  believe  M.  Hanotaux's  truth- 
fulness to  be  above  suspicion.  Our  present  Ambassador 
on  the  other  hand  thinks  him  charming,  and  is  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  him. 

In  Monday's  debate  on  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  amend-  • 
rrient  to  the  Army  Estimates,  it  was  significant  that 
although  the  resolution  was  negatived  by  197  to  63, .all 
the  military  M.P.'s  spoke  in  favour  of  it.  Colonel 
Welby  made  the  best  speech.  His  delivery  is  clear 
and  good  :  the  tone  of  his  remarks  was  gentlemanly 
and  pleasant.  His  personal  appearance,  not  especially 
military is  also  to  his  advantage.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
spoke  with  his  usual  excellence  :  he  is  a  born  orator, 
full  of  poetic  enthusiasm,  and  is  hard-working,  even  to 
a  fault.  In  spite  of  several  good  speeches  and  many 
good  arguments,  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  amendment  was 
lost,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Colonel  Welby 
and  his  friends  were  given  to  understand  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  if  they  voted  against  the  Estimates  it  would 
be  regarded  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  And  so 
they  were  frightened  out  of  their  convictions. 

In  the  same  debate  Mr.  Brodrick  made  a  speech 
which  narrowly  escaped  being  good — an  unusual  feat 
for  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He  is  the 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Midleton  and  nephew  of  the  Warden 
of  Merton.  Mr.  Brodrick  is,  unfortunately,  very  deaf, 
and,  also  unfortunately,  is  plagued  with  an  ever- 
present  consciousness  of  his  own  superiority.  After 
every  speech  he  sits  down  appalled  by  the  feeling  that 
it  is  only  the  inadequacy  of  the  English  tongue  that 
has  prevented  him  from  showing  his  supreme  ability. 
In  common  with  Mr.  Lecky,  he  has  the  ridiculous  habit 
of  wearing  his  hat  right  on  the  back  of  his  head. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Curzon's  slip  during  the  Dongola 
debate  in  describing  himself  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
laid  him  open  to  an  amusing  "  retort  courteous  "  from 
Mr.  Labouchere.  Mr.  Lahouchere  had  no  doubt,  he 
assured  the  House,  that  the  honourable  member  would 
some  day  be  a  Cabinet  Minister  ;  no  one  in  the  House 
was  better  adapted  for  the  position  ;  but  the  base  and 
brutal  fact  remained  that  at  present  he  was  not  a  Minis- 
ter at  all,  but  only  the  Secretary  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
Whereat  members  laughed  delightedly,  for  the  Honour- 
able George  is  not  loved.  But  then,  as  Burke  observed, 
it  is  impossible  to  tax  and  be  loved  ;  and  so  Mr.  Curzon 
might  say  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  superior  person  and 
be  loved.  He  seeks  admiration  just  as  eagerly  as  Mr. 
Brodrick  seeks  to  deserve  it,  the  pity  of  it  being  that 
neither  of  them  attains  his  object. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
appearance,  on  Thursday,  before  the  Liberal-Unionist 
Council  (a  body  of  which  nobody  ever  heard  before), 
and  his  declaration  in  favour  of  "the  discussion  of 
questions  of  general  policy"  by  his  followers?  The 
Duke  never  makes  a  speech  that  he  can  possibly  avoid, 
and  he  certainly  did  not  drop  in  at  Great  George  Street 
just  to  see  how  things  were  going  on  and  to  hear  his 
own  voice.  We  have  grounds  for  stating  that  the 
speech  is  intended  to  inaugurate  a  new  departure 
which,  although  it  may  have  the  effect  of  driving  a  few 
of  the  more  Radical  Unionists  into  the  Opposition 
camp,  will,  it  is  hoped,  greatly  strengthen  the  party  as 
a  whole  by  giving  it  a  definite  positive  policy. 
Hitherto,  not  only  has  it  had  no  such  policy,  it  has 
been  strictly  forbidden  by  its  fundamental  rule  to  enter- 
tain or  discuss  a  policy  on  any  subject  hut  that  of 
Hon  e  Rule.    A  party  cannot  live  on  a  denial  of  Home 


Rule  at  a  time  when  Home  Rule  has  ceased  to  be  a 
question  of  urgent  policy  with  any  section,  and  so  the 
rule  to  which  we  have  alluded  has  been  formally 
repealed,  and  the  Liberal-Unionists  are  to  have  liberty 
to  meet  and  declare  themselves  on  such  questions  as 
education,  London  government,  and  workmen's  insur- 
ance. The  step  may  have  results  which  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  foresee  ;  but  it  was,  of  course,  inevitable 
if  the  party  was  to  be  saved  from  either  drifting  back  to 
Radicalism  or  coming  over  definitely  to  the  Tories. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  secresy  which  sur- 
rounds the  Russo-Chinese  agreement  that  absolutely 
contradictory  accounts  of  its  origin  are  given  in  East 
and  West.  A  writer  in  this  month's  "  Contemporary  " 
would  have  us  believe  that  Li  Hung-chang  and  Lobanoff 
drew  it  up  in  concert  and  sent  it  ready-made  to  Peking, 
where  the  Emperor  was  terrorized  into  signing  it  by 
the  Empress-Dowager.  In  the  Peking  correspondence 
of  the  "North  China  Herald,"  on  the  contrary,  Li's 
troubles  since  his  return  are  ascribed  mainly  to  the 
bluntness  with  which  he  condemned  at  his  first  inter- 
view, and  blamed  the  Emperor  for  signing,  the  verv 
Convention  which  he  is  now  said  to  have  made  !  And 
so  with  regard  to  an  Anglo-Japanese  invasion.  That 
such  a  spectre  may  have  been  conjured  up  for  the 
Emperor's  persuasion  is  possible  ;  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  lie  might  not  be  floated  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Imperial  Palace  at  Peking,  and  this  one  was  well 
adapted  to  procure  for  Russia  the  right  of  access  to 
certain  ports.  But  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  woman 
like  the  Empress-Dowager  believed  it ;  so  one  may  well 
hesitate,  in  presence  of  the  "North  China  Herald's" 
story,  to  believe  that  she — Li's  chief  ally — used  the 
argument  as  alleged. 

The  "European  concert"  made  its  last  effective 
display  many  months  ago,  when,  upon  England's  im- 
perative insistence,  it  compelled  the  Sultan  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Crete,  and  give  the  island  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a  reformed  Government  of  its  own. 
Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  islanders  cared  for  nothing  so 
much  as  a  fresh  opportunity  of  killing  one  another,  the 
question  of  a  restraining  police  force  was  most  impor- 
tant. It  was  upon  this,  therefore,  that  the  Sultan 
haggled  longest.  It  took  months  to  secure  his  assent 
to  the  appointment  of  Major  Bor  as  chief  of  the  new 
Gendarmerie.  After  he  had  yielded  this  point,  his 
officials  in  Crete  were  privily  instructed  to  object  to 
Major  Bor  on  their  own  account  when  he  landed,  and 
so  the  whole  matter  had  to  be  gone  over  again,  and 
so  late  as  last  week  the  Consuls  of  the  Powers  were  still 
delivering  ultimatums  on  the  subject  to  the  obdurate 
Vali.  Then  suddenly  the  Cretans  of  both  creeds  took 
matters  in  their  own  hands,  and  began  massacres,  here 
of  Moslems,  there  of  Christians,  with  characteristic  im- 
partiality. The  Powers  raise  their  hands  in  horror  at  this 
latest  flaming  example  of  Ottoman  incapacity  to  rule  ; 
the  Sultan  retorts,  not  without  justice,  that  the  Powers 
forced  him  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  the  island, 
and  that  the  responsibility  for  preserving  order  is  theirs, 
not  his.  Nevertheless  he  will  send  troops  ;  but  at  this 
Greece  hurriedly  starts  her  torpedo-boat  flotilla  for 
Cretan  waters,  commanded  by  the  King's  second  son, 
with  public  instructions  to  resist  any  attempted  landing 
of  Turkish  forces  on  the  island.  Two  days  ago  the 
Greek  Premier,  M.  Delyannis,  was  supposed  to  be 
resisting  the  heroic  policy  of  intervention  which  the 
King  found  himself  forced  by  popular  pressure  to  favour; 
but  by  Wednesday  M.  Delyannis  was  talking  as  boldly 
as  the  rest  about  what  Greece  would  do.  Thus  matters 
stand  as  we  go  to  press. 

Mr.  Marks  made  a  successful  maiden  speech  on 
Wednesday  in  the  "  Sunday  closing  "  debate.  He  was 
unable  to  see  why  legislation  against  insobriety  or  any 
other  offence  should  be  confined  to  Sundays.  If  it 
was  wrong  to  keep  public-houses  open  on  Sundays,  it 
seemed  to  him  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
they  ought  to  be  closed  altogether.  The  argument  of 
Mr.  Whittaker's  as  to  the  "  protection  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people  "  reminded  one  of  Henri  Taine's  re- 
mark that  he  had  found  liberty  in  America  fo 
mean    that   people   wanted    to    take    liberties  with 
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him.  Respectable  working-men  would  resent  coercion, 
and  it  would,  in  effect,  be  tantamount  to  subsidizing 
bogus  clubs.  All  of  which  showed  sound  common 
sense  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Marks  ;  but  the  hit  of  the 
speech  was  his  citing  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  one  of 
the  strongest  opponents  of  the  measure.  The  doughty 
champion  of  local  option  has  a  short  memory,  and  he 
was  no  doubt  thankful  to  be  reminded  of  the  following 
characteristically  vigorous  declaration  at  Oxford  : — "  I 
am  against  the  whole  system  of  petty  molestation 
and  irritating  dictation,  whether  by  a  class  or  by 
a  majority.  I  do  not  admire  a  grand-maternal 
Government  which  ties  nightcaps  upon  a  nation 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  I  am  against  forbidding  a  man 
to  have  a  glass  of  beer.  I  am  against  public-house 
restriction  and  Parliamentary  regulation.  Some  want 
to  meddle  with  the  rights  of  owners  of  public-houses  ; 
others  want  to  invade  the  rights  of  owners  of  private 
houses  :  the  form  is  different,  but  the  error  is  the  same. 
Unless  we  resolutely  set  our  faces  against  the  whole 
system,  liberty  itself  will  suffer." 

The  Disestablishment  debate  in  the  Commons 
brought  out  no  new  argument  on  either  side  ;  the  Oppo- 
sition leaders  clearly  thought  the  discussion  inop- 
portune, and  left  the  Front  Bench  empty  ;  Mr.  Balfour 
treated  the  motion  as  a  thing  pour  rire.  The  truth  is 
that  an  old-fashioned  Manchesterist  Liberal  like  Mr. 
Samuel  Smith  does  not  represent  the  view  of  the 
younger  men  of  his  party.  He  is  the  only  anti-Popery 
M.P.  now  in  the  House,  and  urges  his  absurd  views 
about  Roman  Catholicism  with  dreary  violence. 

We  must  confess  that  the  latest  news  from  Pretoria 
puzzles  us.  We  took  it  for  granted  last  week  that 
when  the  Correspondent  of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  " 
assured  the  world  that  President  Kruger  had  been  made 
very  angry  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech,  and  that  in 
particular  Oom  Paul  was  anxious  to  know  what  pro- 
mises he  had  made  and  not  fulfilled,  he  was  recording 
facts  and  not  drawing  on  his  own  imagination.  And 
this,  we  believed,  not  because  of  any  undue  faith  in  Mr. 
Leo  Weinthal,  but  because  we  know  that  President 
Kruger  steadfastly  denies  that  he  has  made  any  pro- 
mises to  the  Outlanders,  just  as  he  also  denies  pas- 
sionately that  the  Johannesburgers  suffer  under  any 
grievances.  But  now  it  appears  that  Paul  Kruger  has 
denied  Mr.  Leo  Weinthal's  account,  and  this  denial,  we 
admit,  has  puzzled  us.  Can  it  be  that  Oom  Paul  has 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  has  only  said  those  things 
that  he  ought  to  have  said,  or  is  there  some  subtler 
form  of  self-deception  in  the  religious  intellect? 

Prince  Bismarck's  views  in  regard  to  arbitration  have 
been  communicated  to  the  "New  York  World"  by 
Count  Rantzau.  Of  course  the  great  statesman  believes 
that  "no  arbitration  treaties  will  ever  succeed  in 
abolishing  war  " ;  no  court  has  or  can  have  the  necessary 
sanction.  And  then  comes  a  piece  of  clear  insight  which 
sentimentalists  would  call  cynical :  "  the  terrors  of 
modern  warfare,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome, 
will  do  more,  at  present  at  least,  to  prevent  war 
than  any  treaties  "  Finally  there  is  a  sentence  which 
shows  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  in  closer  sympathy 
with  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  humanity  than  his 
opponents  imagine.  "  The  present  agitation,"  he  says, 
"in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  favour  of 
international  arbitration  proves  how  humanity  has 
advanced  ;  it  is  to  be  applauded  for  that  reason,  if  not 
for  anything  else."  We  are  sorry  that  Prince  Bismarck 
has  not  seen  fit  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  American 
Senate  and  of  the  amendments  by  which  that  sacro-sanct 
body  is  trying  to  kill  the  Treaty. 

That  a  man  like  Mr.  John  Morley  should  be  the  slave 
of  his  constituents  is  bad  enough  :  that  he  should  hug 
his  chains  in  public  is  astonishing.  Mr.  Morley,  in 
addition  to  being  one  of  the  leaders  of  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition,  is  a  busy  man  of  letters  who  lives  by  his 
pen.  The  Parish  Council  of  Montrose  has  some  views 
on  the  subject  of  auditing  accounts,  which  we  do  not 
doubt  are  of  supreme  moment  to  the  nation.  Painful 
to  relate,  no  less  than  three  letters  from  the  Parish 
Council  to  Mr.  Morley  on  this  vital  question  are  left 


unanswered.  An  indignation  meeting  is  held  at 
Montrose  to  censure  Mr.  Morley,  who  is  speaking  for 
the  candidate  in  Forfarshire.  Terrified  Mr.  Morley 
telegraphs  to  the  parish  lawyer  to  meet  him  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  on  his  return  to  London  obedient  Mr. 
Morley  trots  off  to  Dover  House  to  lay  before  the 
authorities  the  views  of  the  Montrose  "buddies"  on 
auditing. 

Still  the  Parish  Council  is  not  satisfied,  and  Mr. 
Morley  has  to  indite  and  publish  in  the  "Times"  a  full 
and  abject  apology  for  his  omission  to  answer  those 
three  letters,  though,  as  he  plaintively  remarks,  "  they 
were  mainly  statements  of  facts  and  figures,  and  did 
not  seem  to  demand  reply."  On  the  reading  of  the 
apology  in  the  Parish  Council,  a  Councillor  jocosely 
observed,  "  We  may  return  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  but 
don't  do  it  again,"  while  the  Chairman  added  pleasantly, 
"  We  shall  say  that  the  culprit  is  discharged."  If  a  man 
like  Mr.  Morley  suffers  this  sort  of  impertinence,  what 
must  the  ordinary  M.P.  put  up  with?  We  have  no 
pity  for  these  gentlemen,  who  show  far  too  little  spirit 
in  dealing  with  their  constituents.  It  is  said  that  Lord 
Justice  Rigby,  when  he  sat  for  Forfarshire,  allowed  two- 
thirds  of  his  letters  to  answer  themselves,  and  had  the 
remaining  third  answered  by  a  secretary,  who  used  a 
typewriter.  The  farmers  were  furious,  but  Sir  John 
Rigby  had  already  one  foot  on  the  Bench. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  nothing  if  not  practical.  His 
Royal  Highness  has,  we  think,  struck  the  right  note  in 
his  appeal,  through  the  press,  for  the  institution  of  a 
Commemoration  Fund  (not  a  "Diamond  Jubilee" 
Fund,  thank  goodness  !)  which  shall  put  the  London 
hospitals  on  a  sound  financial  footing.  As  set  forth  in 
the  scheme,  this  desirable  end  is  to  be  obtained,  not  so 
much  by  an  increase  in  amount  from  those  who  already 
subscribe  to  the  hospitals — though  such  increase  would 
be  welcome — as  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who  can  only  afford  to  give  a  small  sum  yearly.  It 
seems  that  at  present  the  contributors  to  hospital 
funds  in  London  number  less  than  1  in  100  of  the  popu- 
lation, whereas  the  in-patients  and  out-patients  number 
2  and  37  per  100  of  the  population  respectively.  From 
these  figures  it  appears  that  less  than  half  of  the  in- 
patients and  not  quite  1  in  37  of  the  out-patients  con- 
tribute anything  at  all  to  the  funds  of  the  institutions 
whence  presumably  they  derive  so  much  good.  This 
shows  gross  indifference  at  any  rate,  if  not  actual  in- 
gratitude, on  the  part  of  hospital  patients  generally. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  "  wholesale, 
indiscriminate  and  hasty  relief"  as  given  at  present  in 
the  out-patient  and  casualty  departments  of  many  of 
our  hospitals  is  answerable  for,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  income.  The  out- 
patient department  of  a  hospital  is  intended  to  supply 
special  skill  in  treatment  of  urgent  cases  of  disease, 
and  should  neither  be  resorted  to  by  those  suffering 
from  small  ailments  nor  by  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  medical  advice.  That  hospitals  are  resorted 
to  by  many  who  can  well  afford  to  call  in  a  doctor  we 
know  ;  and  the  reason  may  be,  in  some  cases,  that  the 
patient  expects  to  get,  and  does  get,  better  advice  in 
the  hospital  than  he  would  outside.  We  are  told  that 
"  pints  of  medicine  are  wasted  on  out-patients  who 
come  to  these  institutions  to  get  better  of  their  over- 
night libations,"  and  that  one  hospital  "  is  crowded 
by  the  servants  of  the  elite  of  Belgravia."  One  physician 
states  that  "  50  per  cent,  of  the  out-patients  who  come 
into  my  room  ought  not  to  come  there  at  all  "  ;  another 
says  that  he  knows  of  a  man  with  an  income  of  ,£1,000 
a  year  who  is  being  treated  at  a  public  hospital.  No 
wonder  many  of  our  hospitals  are  up  to  the  eyes  in 
debt.  Let  them  be  conducted  on  practical  commercial 
lines  and  with  more  discrimination  in  admitting  out- 
patients, then  they  need  not  fear  the  deficiency  in  their 
incomes,  which  at  present  necessitates  constant  begging. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hogan,  M.P.,  has  been  on  a  trip  to  Canada. 
Naturally,  therefore,  on  his  return  he  has  confided  to 
the  gentle  interviewer  the  secret  of  Canada's  salvation. 
According  to  the  "  Westminster  Gazette,"  Mr.  Hogan 
is  of  opinion  that  the  "Canadian  Liberals  are  and 
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always  have  been  staunch  Free-traders."  Then,  it 
may  be  asked,  why  don't  they  proceed  with  their 
schemes  for  freeing  imports  now  that  they  have 
got  into  office  ?  Mr.  Hogan's  defence  of  their  inac- 
tivity is  naive  and  revealing.  He  points  out  that  a 
revision  of  the  Tariff  would  bring  with  it  "  commercial 
unrest,  dislocation  of  trade,  and  an  appreciable  deficit 
in  the  national  revenue."  Of  course  it  would  ;  but  it 
was  unkind  of  Mr.  Hogan  so  to  give  his  Canadian 
Liberal  hosts  away.  Still,  Mr.  Hogan  deserves  our 
thanks  for  having  placed  Free-trade  in  such  ^  compact 
nutshell  for  the  instruction  of  Westminster  Gazetteers. 

The  writer  in  our  columns  who  dealt  last  week  with 
Sir  Courtenay  Boyle's  report  was  suavely  critical.  Lord 
Masham,  in  his  letter  to  the  Press  on  the  same  subject, 
has  adopted  a  much  more  uncompromising  line.  In 
his  view  Sir  Courtenay's  statements  are  "utterly 
delusive  and  altogether  unreliable,"  and  he  is  filled  with 
scorn  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  (he  asserts)  "has  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
clique  of  Free-traders  who  have  for  long  years  and 
for  party  purposes  endeavoured  to  bolster  up,  by  every 
sort  of  misleading  statement,  both  of  facts  and  figures, 
a  ruinous  fiscal  policy  and  a  falling  cause."  Certainly 
this  indictment  does  not  lack  in  vigour  ;  nor,  we  are 
afraid,  does  it  lack  substance.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  the  Board  of  Trade's  Statistical  Department  has 
got  into  the  hands  of  gentlemen  who,  though  they  are 
eminent  statisticians,  do  not  regard  their  official 
functions  with  that  rigid  impartiality  which  the  country 
has  a  right  to  demand.  They  happen  to  be  Free- 
traders, and  .they  make  no  scruple  to  help  their  cause 
in  office  hours.  In  excuse  it  may  be  pleaded  for  them 
that  they  regard  Cobdenism  as  the  official  established 
economic  faith  of  England,  and  that  they  are  as  much 
within  their  right  and  duty  in  officially  supporting  its 
doctrines  as  they  would  be  (should  occasion  offer)  in 
supporting  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  the  country  should  at  least  be  made  aware  of  the 
fact. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Newspaper 
Society  is  considering  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  epidemic  of  bogus  libel  actions.  Of  Mr. 
Brooks's  first  action  against  "Truth"  we  cannot,  per- 
haps, complain.  The  result  was  certain  from  the  first, 
but  a  man  must  have  one  chance,  it  may  be  said,  of 
clearing  his  character.  But  when  Mr.  Brooks,  safe  in 
his  impecuniosity,  proceeds  to  bring  half  a  dozen  other 
actions  against  other  papers  for  the  same  libel  the  thing 
becomes  a  scandal.  It  costs  him  nothing  and  it  costs 
the  newspapers  a  great  deal. 

Last  week  we  were  obliged  to  comment  with  consi- 
derable severity  on  a  series  of  memoirs  of  the  Hazlitt 
family,  and  we  found  it  stated  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
that  the  publisher  had  determined  to  withdraw  the  book 
from  circulation.  If  he  has  taken  this  step,  It  is  greatly 
to  his  credit,  and  the  fact  will  give  us  an  increased 
respect  for  his  discretion.  We  were  sorry  to  feel  it  our 
duty  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  volumes  in  question, 
for  their  author,  though  never  sufficiently  awake  to  what 
the  dignity  of  a  literary  tradition  demands,  has  done 
reputable  work  in  the  past.  But  the  reception  his 
autobiography  has  met  with  will  teach  him  a  salutary 
lesson,  or  will  at  least  be  a  warning  to  others.  Memoirs 
of  the  class  of  which  this  was  an  unusually  flagrant 
example  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  plague  to  the 
bookshops.  Every  man  who  has  dabbled  in  printer's 
ink,  however  inconsiderable  his  gifts,  or  his  insight,  or 
his  experience,  considers  himself  qualified  to  present 
the  world  with  his  "reminiscences."  The  prodnction 
of  a  work  of  1  his  kind  gives  him  the  opportunity  to 
revenge  himself  on  society  if  he  has  not  attracted  its 
notice,  or  to  belittle  great  names  if  he  is  conscious  that 
they  outshine  his.  The  facts  contained  in  such  books 
are  usually  so  inexact  or  so  immaterial  that  they  confuse 
history  while  pretending  to  add  to  it,  and,  above  all, 
their  publication  is  apt  to  break  down  even  more  and 
more  completely  the  barriers  of  decency  and  proper 
manners.  It  is  an  unpleasant  task  to  expose  the  pre- 
tensions of  such  writers,  but  it  is  not  an  unwholesome 
thirg  occasionally  to  "  make  an  example." 


IRISH  TAXATION. 

IT  is  doubtful  whether  in  this  party-ridden  land  of 
ours  it  is  possible  for  any  of  us  to  take  an  open- 
eyed  and  detached  view  of  any  political  question. 
Every  one,  no  matter  how  sincere  his  desire  to  be  fair, 
is  unconsciously  biassed  by  the  prejudices  in  which  he  has 
been  educated  or  which  have  grown  upon  him  ;  and 
this  is  the  more  true  of  questions  relating  to  Ire- 
land because  of  the  great  bitterness,  the  exceeding 
antagonism,  which  those  questions  have  always  excited. 
Nevertheless,  Irish  legislation  calls  for  unbiassed  and 
dispassionate  consideration  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Empire  ;  and  we  believe 
that  this  is  so  far  recognized  by  the  majority  of  English 
Unionists  that  they  are  willing,  and  eager,  to  accord  a  full, 
and  indeed  an  overflowing,  measure  of  justice  to  Ireland 
in  regard  to  the  financial  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
It  is  our  faith  in  English  common-sense  rather  than  in 
Irish  gratitude  that  moves  us  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a  suggestion  for  a  compromise  which,  while  it  seems 
to  us  equitable  in  principle,  would  certainly  leave 
Ireland  no  vestige  of  grievance  on  the  score  of 
taxation. 

A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  financial  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  since  the  Act 
of  Union  in  1800  is  essential  to  a  fair  comprehension 
of  the  subject.  The  Act  provided  that  Ireland  should 
pay  two-seventeenths  of  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  proportion  was  maintained, 
in  theory,  till  181 7.  Fifteen  of  those  seventeen  years  were 
years  of  war  ;  and  despite  greatly  increased  taxation,  the 
revenue  of  each  country  was  far  below  the  expenditure, 
and  the  Irish  national  debt  rose  from  ^28,000,000  to 
;£i  12,000,000.  In  1817  the  revenues  were  amalgamated 
and  a  common  fund  was  established —  the  "Con- 
solidated Fund  " — out  of  which  all  expenditure  for  the 
whole  kingdom  has  since  been  defrayed.  It  had  become 
evident  that  the  proportion  payable  by  Ireland  under  the 
Act  of  Union  was  too  high  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  discuss 
this  point,  because  she  actually  paid  barely  one-seven- 
teenth, instead  of  two-seventeenths,  and  ran  into  debt 
for  the  rest,  and  the  whole  of  that  debt,  as  well  as  what 
she  owed  before,  became  in  181 7  part  of  the  debt  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  We  are  only  concerned,  there- 
fore, to  notice  that  the  unification  of  the  national 
exchequer — the  completion,  so  to  speak,  of  the  partner- 
ship— was,  in  view  of  the  ratio  of  liabilities  to  revenue 
in  each  case,  distinctly  favourable  to  Ireland.  The 
earlier  years  of  the  period  subsequent  to  1817  are  also 
unimportant  to  the  inquiry,  because  it  was  not  till 
much  later  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  assimilate  the 
taxation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  To  be  sure, 
equal  duties  were  levied  on  tea  and  tobacco  ;  but  in  the 
five  years  1817-21  some  twenty  millions  of  revenue  were 
raised  annually  in  Great  Britain  from  taxes  not  imposed 
at  all  in  Ireland,  and  there  were  other  taxes  which  were 
levied  at  a  higher  rate  in  Great  Britain. 

In  fact,  the  "abatements  or  exemptions"  promised 
to  Ireland  under  the  Act  of  Union  remained  very  con- 
siderable for  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  exchequers.  It  is  true  that  certain  taxes 
imposed  in  Great  Britain  during  the  great  war  were 
remitted,  and  in  1845  (tne  date  of  the  commencement 
of  the  Irish  famine) -the  annual  yield  of  exclusively 
British  taxes  had  fallen  to  14^  millions.  Nevertheless, 
we  find  that  Great  Britain's  contribution  to  the  common 
purse  was  rather  greater  in  1850  than  1820,  while 
Ireland's  was  appreciably  less. 

Then  came  a  truly  remarkable  decade.  Famine  and 
disease  had  decimated  the  population  of  Ireland  ;  the 
agitation  of  O'Connell  had  been  succeeded  by  the  open 
insurrection  of  the  "King  of  Munster "  ;  whole  dis- 
tricts had  gone  out  of  cultivation.  The  period  imme- 
diately following  those  terrible  times  was  chosen  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for 
heavily  increasing  the  taxation  of  the  country.  In 

1853  he  extended  the  Income-tax  to  Ireland  and  raised 
her  Spirit  duties  from  25.  Sd.  to  35.  4</.  a  gallon,  and  in 

1854  he  again  raised  them  to  4.9.  a  gallon.  His  example 
was  followed  by  succeeding  Chancellors  tili  in  1858  the 
Spirit  duties  were  Ss.  a  gallon,  as  in  England  ;  and  in 
i860  the  rate  for  both  countries  was  raised  to  105-.  In 
consequence  of  these  measures,  the   revenue  contri- 
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buted  by  Ireland  rose  from  ,£4,861,000  in  1849-50  to 
^7, 700,000  in  1859-60,  an  increase  of  58  per  cent  ! 

Meanwhile  quite  a  contrary  process  had  been  in 
operation  in  Great  Britain.  The  introduction  of  Free- 
trade  had  obviously  been  more  advantageous  to  Eng- 
land, with  its  numerous  and  important  manufactures, 
than  to  an  almost  purely  agricultural  country  like 
Ireland  ;  and,  whether  for  this  reason  or  for  others, 
the  fact  remains  that  while  the  Irish  were  emigrating 
or  starving  the  prosperity  of  England  increased  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  Yet  during  the  decade  under 
notice  Great  Britain's  contribution  to  the  Exchequer 
only  rose  from  £51,870,000  to  £61,386,000,  an  increase 
of  18  per  cent,  as  against  the  increase  of  58  per  cent, 
in  necessitous  Ireland  !  Evidently  the  condition  laid 
down  in  the  Act  of  Union — that  equal  taxation  should 
be  subject  to  "such  particular  abatements  or  exemptions 
in  Ireland  .  .  .  as  circumstances  may  appear  from  time 
to  time  to  demand  ,: — had  been  lost  sight  of  entirely. 

The  changes  of  relative  taxation  since  i860  have  not 
been  important  ;  and  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
revenue  produced  affords  an  interesting  measure  of  the 
relative  progress  of  the  two  countries.  Ireland  is  still 
contributing  some  7!  millions  annually  to  the  Exchequer, 
as  in  i860,  while  the  growth  of  wealth  in  Great  Britain 
has  brought  up  her  contribution  from  61  millions  to 
90  millions.  But,  although  Irish  revenue  has  remained 
practically  stationary  for  seven-and-thirty  years,  Irish 
expenditure  presents  a  very  striking  contrast  indeed. 
Out  of  £7,700,000  of  revenue  in  i860  only  £2,304,000 
was  expended  for  Irish  domestic  purposes,  leaving  no 
less  than  £5,396,000  towards  Imperial  expenditure  ; 
whereas  at  the  present  time  nearly  6  millions  go  to  ex- 
clusively Irish  purposes,  and  only  2  millions  are  avail- 
able for  Imperial  needs.  We  may  note,  in  passing,  that 
the  greater  part  of  this  remarkable  inversion  of  the 
figures  dates  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Parnell  became  a 
power  in  politics. 

The  increase  of  Irish  local  expenditure  acqu:res 
peculiar  importance  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
rival  positions  which  have  been  taken  up  in  the 
controversy.  On  the  one  side  it  is  contended  that 
the  taxation  of  the  two  countries  should  be  proportionate 
to  their  "taxable  capacity,"  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  recent  Commission,  is  in  the  ratio  of  twenty  to 
one  ;  on  the  other  side  this  ratio  is  not  specifically  dis- 
puted, but  it  is  urged  that  each  country  should  be 
required  to  pay  its  own  local  expenses  first,  and  that 
only  the  balances  available  for  expenditure  on  purposes 
common  to  both  countries  should  be  revised  in  accord- 
ance with  "taxable  capacity."  According  to  one  theory 
Ireland  is  paying  z\  millions  too  much  ;  according  to 
the  other  she  is  paying  1  million  too  little.  Now, 
if  Ireland  had  an  absolute  voice  in  the  matter  of  her  own 
internal  expenditure,  or  if  the  existing  rate  of  expendi- 
ture in  Ireland  could  be  proved  to  be  an  irreducible 
minimum,  the  latter  argument  would  rest  on  very  strong 
ground.  There  would  still  be  the  fact  that  English 
trade  gains  more  than  Irish  trade  by  the  Union  ;  there 
would  still  be  the  recognized  expediency  of  taxing  a 
man  according  to  what  he  can  afford  and  not  according 
to  some  canon  of  abstract  injustice.  But  it  might  be 
answered  that  both  these  points  were  sufficiently  con- 
sidered in  admitting  the  criterion  of  "  taxable  capacity  " 
at  all,  and  logically  the  position  would  be  almost  un- 
assailable. The  matter  is  seriously  altered,  however, 
when  we  see  that  in  thirty-seven  years  Irish  expenditure 
has  almost  doubled  itself,  while  revenue  has  been  at  a 
standstill  and  population  has  been  decreasing.  Indeed 
the  cost  of  certain  items — notably  the  Constabulary  and 
the  Law  charges — is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
abnormally  heavy ;  and  we  are  confronted  with  the 
startling  fact  that,  if  the  local  expenditure  in  1859-60 
were  taken  as  the  basis  of  computation,  Ireland  would 
be  paying  ,£5,730,000  towards  Imperial  expenditure, 
whereas  one-twentieth  of  the  British  contribution  would 
be  only  ,£3,371,000— that  is  to  say,  she  would  be  over- 
taxed nearly  2\  millions  a  year,  which  is  the  very 
amount  arrived  by  those  who  apply  the  test  of  "  taxable 
capacity  "  to  the  whole  revenue. 

Yet  we  do  not  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  that 
theory  either.  Taxes  are  imposed  in  order  to  meet 
certain  definite  demands  upon  the  Exchequer.  If  those 
demands  did  not  exist,  no  taxes  would  be  required  ; 


and  therefore  it  seems  impossible  to  maintain  logically 
that  the  incidence  of  taxation  should  be  regulated  solely 
by  "  taxable  capacity,"  without  any  regard  whatever  to 
the  objects  on  which  the  money  is  to  be  spent.  Further- 
more, if  we  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Mr. 
Childers  that  some  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling 
should  be  expended  annually  by  Great  Britain  in 
developing  the  resources  of  Ireland,  we  are  confronted 
by  the  absurdity  that  the  grievance  now  complained  of 
would,  according  to  the  test  of  "  taxable  capacity," 
remain  just  where  it  was  ;  and  so  indeed  it  would  if  we 
were  to  disband  our  army  and  sell  our  fleet  and  apply 
the  whole  of  the  proceeds  to  Irish  purposes.  Nor  can 
a  system  reasonably  be  considered  fair  under  which  the 
rich  Irishman,  who  is  already  more  lightly  taxed  than 
the  Englishman  of  equal  means,  would  be  still  more 
favourably  treated.  Surely,  then,  this  cannot  be  the 
true  remedy. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  the  ques- 
tion may  be  regarded.    Nobody  imagines   that  the 
Irishman  individually  is  taxed  more  heavily  than  the 
Englishman  or  Scotsman.    On  the  contrary,  Ireland 
pays  considerably  less  per  head  of  population  than  either 
England  or  Scotland.    The  true  reason  why  the  Irish- 
man is  taxed  more  in  proportion  to  his  income  is  that 
he  pays  very  much  more  in  indirect  than  in  direct  taxa- 
tion.   His  grievance  is  essentially  a  poor  man's  griev- 
ance.   This  is  the  contention  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  late  Commission,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  perfectly  just.    But  when  he  goes 
further  and,  declining  to  regard  Ireland  as  a  "  separate 
financial  entity,"  maintains  that  the  grievance,  if- any, 
can  only  be  dealt  with  by  changes  of  taxation  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  are  unable  to 
follow  him.    It  is  as  though  a  judge  should  declare  that 
no  suitor  should  be  righted  until  every  one  in  the  world 
had  his  own.    We  venture  to  think  that  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland  had  hold  of  the  right  clue,  but  he  failed  to 
follow  it  up.    Ireland  admittedly  is  very  poor — that  is, 
Ireland  contains  a  large  proportion  of  very  poor  people. 
Direct  taxation,  such  as  the  Income-tax  and  the  Death 
duties,  passes  over  their  heads ;  it  is  indirect  taxation 
that  weighs  on  them.    We  propose  that  the  principle 
of  taxation  according  to  taxable  capacity  should  be 
applied  to  indirect  taxation  alone  ;  that  Ireland's  share 
of  indirect  taxation,  which  now  stands  at  about  one- 
ninth  of  that  contributed  by  Great  Britain,  should  be 
reduced  to  one-twentieth,  or  whatever  proportion  may 
be  ascertained  on  thorough  analysis — renewed,  say, 
every  ten  years — to   represent   the   relative  taxable 
capacity  of  the  two  countries.    Assuming  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  20  to  be  correct,  this  would  reduce  the 
Irish  revenue  by  about  3  millions  a  year.    We  certainly 
do  not  think  that  this  amount  should  be  made  good  by 
an  additional  tax  on  commodities  in  Great  Britain,  which 
would  practically  compel  the  poor  Englishman  and  the 
poor  Scotsman  to  pay  for  the  poor  Irishman's  whisky 
and  tobacco  ;  and  a  more  equitable  source  of  revenue  is 
not  so  far  to  seek.     Great  Britain  still  pays  some 
£4,000,000  in  taxes  which  are  not  imposed  in  Ireland 
at  all.    We  propose  that  this  anomaly  should  cease. 
There  is  no  manner  of  reason   why   the  well-to-do 
Irishman  living  in  Ireland  should  escape  the  Inhabited 
House    Duty   and   the    Assessed    Taxes.     But  we 
would  go  further  still.    Every  resident  Irishman,  rich 
as  well  as  poor,  would  benefit  by  the  reduced  duties 
on  commodities  ;  and  an  additional  id.  or  2d.  on  their 
Income-tax  would  probably  leave  all  but  the  wealthiest 
of  them  with  a  balance  on  the  right  side  in  consequence 
of  the  new  arrangement.    The  rest  of  the  deficiency  in 
revenue  might  be  counterbalanced  by  a  reduction  of 
local  expenditure. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  or  any  other 
scheme,  one  thing  at  any  rate  is  clear.  If  "  taxable 
capacity"  is  to  play  any  part  in  the  matter,  the  methods 
to  be  adopted  for  its  computation  should  be  more  com- 
pletely examined  and  discussed.  We  had  intended  to 
say  something  on  this  point  also,  but  it  must  be  deferred 
to  another  opportunity.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
discuss  this  very  debatable  question  in  a  fair  spirit  and 
to  suggest  a  workable  compromise  ;  but  we  are  none 
the  less  prepared  for  the  familiar  fate  of  those  rash 
people  who  try  to  compose  a  squabble  between  husband 
and  wife. 
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AN  ARCTIC  COLUMBUS. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  English  traveller— himself  the 
author  of  some  of  the  most  charming-  books  of 
travel  published  in  recent  years— is  credited  with  the 
.saying  that  Dr.  Nansen  is  the  greatest  explorer  the 
world  has  seen  since  Columbus.  It  is  always  difficult 
to  "  place  "  a  contemporary,  and  the  world  has  grown 
so  accustomed  to  the  language  of  hyperbole  in  con- 
nexion with  the  hero  who  happens  for  the  moment  to 
be  on  the  pedestal  that  no  one  takes  such  language 
very  seriously.  And  yet  now  and  again  in  the  history 
of  humanity  there  must  recur  one  of  those  primitive 
personalities  destined  to  leave  their  mark  not  only  on 
their  own  day  and  generation  but  on  every  succeeding 
generation.  The  man  in  the  street,  who  knows  no 
better,  is  inclined  to  wonder  why  all  this  fuss  is  made 
about  Dr.  Nansen,  "  because,  you  know,  he  didn't  get 
to  the  Pole  after  all,"  and  the  more  instructed  person, 
who  knows  that  it  was  no  part  of  Dr.  Nansen's  original 
plan  to  reach  the  precise  spot  which  marks  the  northern 
axis  of  our  glebe,  is  inclined  to  think  that  his  principal 
achievement  is  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  three 
degrees,  more  or  less,  nearer  to  the  Pole  than  any  other 
Arctic  explorer  has  been  able  to  do.  That  in  itself  is, 
indeed,  no  mean  thing  to  have  done.  For  it  had  taken 
something  like  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  for 
Arctic  explorers  of  the  old  school  to  add  the  previous 
three  degrees  to  the  Arctic  record,  and  to  have  added 
three  more  degrees  to  that  record  in  as  many  years  is 
a  feat  of  which  any  explorer  might  well  be  proud. 

But  Dr.  Nansen's  title  to  be  reckoned  kin  with  the 
great  Genoese  lies  not  so  much  in  what  he  has  accom- 
plished as  in  the  conception  of  it.  He  has  revolutionized 
Arctic  exploration.  And  by  one  of  those  quaint  freaks 
of  fortune  in  which  the  fickle  goddess  delights,  his  most 
persistent  critics  have,  willy  nilly,  been  transformed 
into  the  most  triumphant  witnesses  to  his  fame.  When 
Nansen  first  announced  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  an 
ice  movement  across  the  Polar  area  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bearing  Straits  and  the  north  coast  of 
Siberia  towards  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  he  was 
denounced,  in  language  more  or  less  polite,  as  an 
ignoramus  by  the  men  who  were  accepted  as  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion  in  Arctic  matters  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  And  it  must  frankly  be  admitted 
that  the  evidence  on  which  he  based  a  theory  so  radically 
opposed  to  all  the  accepted  conceptions  of  the  North 
Polar  area  was  painfully  small  in  quantity.  There 
was  the  discovery  of  the  "Jeannette"  relics  on  the 
.south-west  coast  of  Greenland,  the  finding  of  some 
stray  pieces  of  drift  wood  which  in  character  resembled 
the  wood  of  the  Siberian  forests  on  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  and  the  further  fact  that  some  mud  scrapings 
taken  from  ice  off  the  Greenland  coast  appeared  to 
favour  the  theory  that  ice  and  mud  were  alike  of 
Siberian  origin.  It  was  little  enough  to  go  on.  It  was 
too  little  for  the  experts.  But  it  was  enough  for  Dr. 
Nansen,  who  promptly  announced  his  intention  of 
putting  his  newly  formed  theory  to  the  test  by 
organizing  an  expedition  which  should  drift  across  the 
Polar  area  as  the  "Jeannette"  relics,  the  drift  wood 
and  the  mud  deposits  had  done.  If  before  he  was  an 
ignoramus,  he  was  now  little  short  of  a  criminal.  On 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  conscript  fathers  of  Arctic 
exploration  shook  their  venerable  heads  over  the 
rash  projects  of  the  greatly  daring  youth.  But  most,  if 
not  all,  of  them  had  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Nansen,  and  the  knowledge  which  they  thus  gained 
of  the  man,  combined  with  the  traditional  courtesy  with 
which  an  honest  opponent  is  generally  treated  in  this 
country,  induced  a  certain  moderation  in  the  language 
employed  for  which  those  using  it  cannot  now  be  too 
thankful. 

In  the  United  States  a  similar  moderation  was  not 
observed.  In  particular  General  Greely,  whose  name 
is  associated  with  one  of  the  most  ill-starred  expeditions 
in  the  whole  history  of  Arctic  exploration,  was  con- 
spicuous for  the  acrid  style  in  which  he  denounced 
the  projected  journey.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  he  wrote  in 
a  magazine  article,  "to  be  based  on  fallacious  ideas  as 
to  physical  conditions  within  the  Polar  regions  and  to 
foreshadow,  if  attempted,  barren  results,  apart  from 
the  suffering  and  death  among  its  members."  Again, 


General  Greely  committed  himself  to  the  proposition 
that  "we  know  almost  as  well  as  if  we  had  seen 
it  that  there  is  in  the  unknown  regions  an  ex- 
tensive land  which  is  the  birthplace  of  the  fiat-topped 
icebergs  or  the  palasocrystic  ice.  It  is  not  very  greatly 
to  General  Greely's  discredit  that  he  entertained  views 
as  to  "the  physical  conditions  within  the  Polar 
regions  "  which  are  now  shown  to  be  erroneous.  Other 
even  more  distinguished  Arctic  travellers  have  drawn 
equally  faulty  deductions  ;  but  where  it  was,  after  all,  a 
matter  of  deduction  a  certain  modesty  is  not  entirely 
out  of  place.  Of  this  quality,  however,  there  is  little 
enough  in  the  dictum  that  "Arctic  exploration  is 
sufficiently  credited  with  rashness  and  danger  in  its 
legitimate  and  sanctioned  methods,  without  bearing  the 
burden  of  Dr.  Nansen's  illogical  scheme  of  self-destruc- 
tion." This  was  written  about  a  couple  of  years  before 
the  "  Fram "  left  Lysaker  Bay  on  its  memorable 
journey ;  but  little  more  than  a  year  ago  General 
Greely  was  still  in  the  same  mind,  for  in  his  "  Hand- 
book of  Arctic  Discoveries"  he  states  that  "Dr. 
Nansen  in  1893  initiated  a  novel  and  most  dangerous 
plan.  Ignoring  the  accepted  canons  of  ice  navigation, 
of  avoiding  besetment  and  of  following  the  protected 
lee  of  land  masses,  he  avowed  his  intention  of 
putting  his  ship  into  the  great  ice-pack  north-east 
of  the  Kara  Sea ;  thence  he  expects  to  be  carried 
by  the  ice-drift  across  the  Pole."  We  may  ignore  the 
inaccuracies  of  detail  in  this  statement  of  Dr.  Nansen's 
intention,  but  its  main  statement  cannot  be  denied. 
His  plan  did  "ignore  the  accepted  canons  of  ice  navi- 
gation." It  was  based  on  an  assumption  as  to  the 
physical  conditions  existing  within  the  Polar  area  which 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  views  which  had  been 
accepted  for  centuries  by  successive  generations  of 
Arctic  explorers.  His  predecessors  had  made  it  their 
chief  endeavour  to  avoid  "besetment."  Nansen 
announced  his  intention  of  thrusting  the  "Fram"  into 
the  ice  whenever  a  convenient  opportunity  presented 
itself.  To  follow  "the  protected  lee  of  land  masses" 
was  equally  the  shibboleth  of  the  older  school.  Nansen's 
calculations  completely  ignored  this  venerable  maxim. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  now  to  realize  how  big  a 
thing  it  wras  for  the  young  Norseman  to  form  his 
own   conclusions   and   to   act   on   them,  in  face  of 
the  almost  universal  opposition  of  the  most  instructed 
opinion  of  his  time.    Now  that  we  know  that  there 
is  no  great  land  mass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pole,  that  the  Polar  Sea  instead  of  being  shallow  is 
of  very  considerable  depth,  and  that  instead  of  an  ice- 
mantle  of  incredible  thickness  there  is  in  the  region  of 
the  Pole  a  constant  shifting  mass  of  drift-ice,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  minimize  the  voyage  of  the  "Fram."  But 
these  things  were  not  known  when  Nansen  set  his  face 
towards  the  unknown  North.    It  is  another  version  of 
Columbus  and  the  egg.    Now  that  Nansen  has  shown 
the  way  others  may  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  may 
reach  higher  latitudes  than  did  he  and  Johansen.     It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  were  the  "  Fram,"  or  some  other 
ship  built  on  similar  lines,  to  be  frozen  in  at  a  point 
more   to   the   North-East   than    that  at   which  the 
"  Fram  "  entered  the  ice-pack,  the  drift  might  carry  it 
across  the  Pole  itself.  But  nothing  can  rob  Nansen  of  the 
glory  that  to  him  is  due  the  initiation  of  a  new  method 
of  Arctic  exploration.    His  own  story  of  the  voyage 
of  the  "  Fram  "  is  not  yet  published,  though  it  may  be 
expected  in  a  day  or  two.    It  will  doubtless  be  full  of 
interest ;  but  the  main  outlines  of  the  story  are  already 
known.    Others  have  shown  not  one  whit  less  courage 
and  determination  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  others  have 
endured  privations  and  hardships  with  equal  serenity  of 
temper  ;  but  in  the  whole  history  of  Arctic  exploration 
there  is  no  man  who  has  joined  to  these  qualities  of 
mind  and  body  that  penetrative  intellect  which  enabled 
Nansen  to  see  for  himself,  free  from  all  preconceptions 
and  prejudices,  the  essential  elements  of  the  problems 
which  the  Arctic  region  presented  to  mankind.  Hence- 
forward new  and  fruitful  methods  of  exploring  the 
unknown  areas  of  the  frozen  North  are  open  to  us,  and 
it  is  this  rather  than  the  positive  results  of  the  voyage 
of  the  "  Fram,"  great  as  they  unquestionably  are,  which 
constitutes  Nansen's  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  prince 
among   modern  explorers,  as  the  Columbus  of  the 
Arctic  regions. 
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THE  ARBITRATION  TREATY. 

THE  celebrated  Arbitration  Treaty  which  was  to  in- 
augurate a  new  era  of  peace  and  good  will  with 
special  reference  to  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the 
earth  is  visibly  fading  away  into  thin  air.  We  are  told, 
and  indeed  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  more 
intelligent  Americans  welcomed  the  notion  of  this 
treaty,  and  are  earnestly,  and  even  prayerfully,  sup- 
porting its  ratification.  But  educated  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  is  one  thing  and  the  Senate  is 
quite  another.  For  the  past  dozen  years  or  more 
it  has  been  impossible  to  discuss  any  phase  of  affairs 
at  Washington  without  having  it  explained  that  the 
great  heart  of  the  American  people  palpitates  with 
all  sorts  of  noble  and  lofty  aspirations  ;  but  that 
Congress  is  a  perverse  and  froward  institution  which 
persistently  misrepresents  and  stultifies  the  nation's 
will.  Formerly  it  was  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  most  often  played  this  wicked  part,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  each  successive  Congressional  term  all  the 
wealth  of  America's  journalistic  resources  in  the  way  of 
expletive  and  objurgation  was  taxed  to  prove  that  the 
passing  House  had  been  worse  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. Latterly,  however,  the  Senate  seems  to  have 
lapsed  into  a  chronic  state  of  depravity  which  renders 
the  fitful  crimes  of  the  Lower  Chamber  almost  venial  by 
comparison.  Not  a  palliating  word  is  ever  heard  nowa- 
days in  extenuation  of  its  behaviour.  It  is  the  Senate 
which  does  every  vicious  thing  that  is  done.  Popular 
opinion  denies  it  not  only  character  but  brains,  and 
habitually  assumes  that  if  opportunity  offers  for  any 
mean  trick  or  foolish  blunder  in  legislation  the  Senators 
will  race  with  one  another  to  embrace  it.  This  is  the 
American  view  of  the  Senate  as  it  is  reported  to  us  by 
the  large  body  of  American  newspapers,  and  we  must 
admit  that  there  seems  much  to  be  said  for  it. 

In  the  present  instance,  a  Treaty  that  is  approved 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  in  both 
countries,  and  that  English  legislators  would  have 
accepted  blindfold,  had  their  opinions  been  asked,  upon 
the  bare  assurance  that  it  tended  to  bring  together  into 
more  harmonious  relations  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  English-speaking  world,  is  blocked  at  Washington 
by  this  egregious  Senate,  for  reasons  which  bear  no 
apparent  relation  to  the  merits  of  the  Treaty  itself. 
Some  of  the  opposition  is  avowedly  due  to  unwillingness 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  should  quit  office  with  the  credit  of 
having  carried  through  so  beneficent  a  measure,  and 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  it  has  to  be 
denied  that  the  measure  is  beneficent  makes  no  differ- 
ence. Other  Senators  oppose  it  from  other  motives 
no  more  worthy,  and  others  from  sheer  ignorance  and 
narrowness  of  mind.  These  imputations  are  not  ours  ; 
they  are  agreed  upon  by  all  the  independent  newspapers 
in  America.  It  is  also  practically  conceded  that  in  its 
original  form  there  is  no  chance  of  the  Treaty  being 
ratified.  So  far  as  the  present  Session  is  concerned, 
the  choice  lies  between  three  alternatives  :  the  Treaty 
may  be  kicked  out  altogether,  it  may  be  ratified  with 
amendments  which  destroy  its  value,  or  it  may  be 
suffered  to  lapse  without  action  of  any  sort.  This  last 
is  the  most  likely  to  happen — in  which  case  it  would 
rest  with  the  new  Administration,  which  comes  in 
on  4  March,  either  to  adopt  Mr.  Olney's  policy  with 
regard  to  the  Treaty  or  frame  a  new  one  of  its  own. 
The  Senate  with  which  Mr.  McKinley  will  have  to  work 
will  certainly  be  no  more  favourable  to  the  Treaty  than 
the  present  body.  The  terms  of  thirty  Senators  expire 
on  4  March,  but  about  half  of  them  have  been  re-elected, 
and  the  newcomers  as  a  whole  are  said  to  be  worse 
than  those  they  supplant.  The  new  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  John  Sherman,  is  even  now  engaged,  in  his  capa- 
city as  a  Senator,  in  doing  all  he  can  to  render  the 
Treaty  a  ridiculous  abstraction  which  neither  Lord 
Salisbury  nor  Mr.  Olney  would  consent  to  accept. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  may  as  well  be 
granted  that  arbitration  "  is  off." 

It  may  as  well  be  said,  too,  that  disappointment 
over  this  dismal  collapse  of  the  Arbitration  dream 
will  be  infinitely  keener  and  more  general  on  this 
side  of  the  water  than  in  America.  For  one  thing, 
our  need  was  immeasurably  greater  than  theirs.  We 
ixre  a  people  with  a  multitude  of  irons  in  the  fire  ; 


any  week  may  bring  us  face  to  face  with  a  com- 
plication in  the  Mediterranean  or  on  the  Nile,  in  India 
or  in  China  or  in  Siam,  which  will  jeopardize  the  very 
existence  of  the  Empire.  The  whole  map  of  what  is 
called  the  Old  World  is  studded  with  danger-points  for 
us.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  securing  a 
pledge  of  absolute  security  from  menace  in  the  New 
World  seems  to  our  eyes  a  blessed  thing.  It  was 
long  ago  discovered  by  our  critics  that  we  have  a  talent 
for  quite  sincerely  convincing  ourselves  that  the  beati- 
tudes walk  hand  in  hand  with  our  interests.  When 
people  used  to  say  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  could 
argue  himself  into  a  state  of  serene  moral  exaltation 
over  any  dubious  scheme,  once  he  had  adopted  it  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  they  really  touched  upon  a  national 
trait.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  there  is  not  among 
Englishmen  a  very  honest  and  tolerably  universal  feel- 
ing of  something  like  affection  for  the  idea  of  political 
brotherhood  between  the  two  English-speaking  Powers, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  our  need  for  such  a  brotherhood 
is  much  more  urgent  than  is  that  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  better  class  of  American 
publicists,  editors,  clergymen,  and  other  leaders  of 
public  opinion  that  they  have  laid  no  stress  upon  this 
fact,  but  have  welcomed  the  Treaty  upon  the  highest 
and  broadest  grounds  of  international  ethics. 

Their  attitude  toward  the  entire  subject  of  Arbitra- 
tion, and  the  duties  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  to 
each  other,  has  been  so  fine  that  it  seems  almost  un- 
gracious to  inquire  why  the  good  people  in  America — 
the  thoughtful,  reasoning,  fair-minded  people — are  so 
absurdly  powerless  to  control  the  working  of  their 
governmental   machinery.    When  a  great  emergency 
arises,  they  never  find  it  difficult  to  assert  themselves, 
and  to  show  that  they  are  in  a  majority.    But  with  the 
passing  of  the  immediate  crisis,  their  influence  upon 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  at  once  disappears.    It  is 
entirely  credible,  for  example,  that  the  Senate  when  it, 
mutilates  and  hangs  up  the  Arbitration  Treaty  does  so 
in  defiance  of  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people  as 
a  whole.    It  is  only  by  believing  this,  and  for  that 
matter  by  assuming  always  that  Congress  is  unworthy 
of  the  nation  it  purports  to  represent,  that  Englishmen, 
are  able  to  maintain  that  friendly  view  of  Americans  in 
general  which  is  now  so  universal  among  them.  But 
it  is  a  puzzling  sort  of  excuse,  none  the  less.    If  the 
American  people  are  not  responsible  for  the  perform- 
ances of  their  two  Houses  of  Congress,  then  where  is 
responsibility  to   be   found   anywhere  ?     The  freest 
and   most  fully  exercised   system   of  universal  suf- 
frage in  the  world  produces  directly  the    House  of. 
Representatives,  and  also   the   forty-five  Legislatures 
which  are  charged  with  the  selection  of  the  Senate.  By 
all  accounts  these  two  bodies  deteriorate  in  character 
and  ability  as  the  years  go  on.  In  the  three  great  States 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  for  instance, 
with  a  combined  total  population  of  17,000,000,  contain- , 
ing  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  owning  two-fifths  of  the  wealth  of  the  Republic, 
the  three  men  selected  by  the  Legislatures  to  enter  the. 
Senate  next  month  as  representatives  of  these  large  . 
commonwealths  are  denounced  on  all  sides  as  small- 
brained  and  unprincipled  mediocrities,  unworthy  of  the 
slightest  intellectual  or  moral  respect.    One  of  them, 
Mr.  Piatt  of  New  York,  is  a  notorious  professional 
corrupter  of  Legislatures— a  man  who  in  any  European, 
country,  save  perhaps  Turkey,  would  have  been  in 
prison  years  ago.    New  York,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  its  Legislature,  sends  him  to  the  United  States, 
Senate  instead  to  "advise"  Mr.  McKinley  upon  the 
terms  of  his  Treaties  with  England  and  other  Powers. 
It  is  remarked  of  the  present  Senate  by  the  New  York 
"  Nation  "  that  it  rushed  at  once  to  support  Mr.  Cleve- 
land a  year  ago  when  it  was  thought  he  meant  to 
threaten  war  over  the  Venezuelan  boundary,  but  gives 
only  slow  and  unfriendly  consideration  to   his  later 
message  of  peace  between  the  nations.     The  next 
Senate,  with  Mr.  Piatt  and  others  of  his  kidney  in  it,, 
will  reflect  still  less  fairly  the  good  sense  and  honour; 
of  the  American  public,  and  people  of  other  countries, 
will  have  to  keep  in  mind  more  firmly  than  ever  the 
fact  that  the  Americans  unfortunately  are  misrepre-, 
sented  by  its  stupid  and  mischievous  Congress.  ButTi?,-. 
it  always  to  be  like  that?  . 
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THE  EDUCATION  BILL  (1897). 

"pRIOR  to  the  introduction  of  the  Education  Bill 
(1896)  I  was  permitted  to  indicate  to  the  readers 
of  the  "Saturday  Review"  (14  March,  1896)  the  re- 
forms in  the  law  which  were  needed  in  order  to  place 
non-Board — i.e.  Voluntary — Schools  in  a  state  of 
efficiency.  After  the  Bill  was  introduced  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  show  in  what  particulars  it  fell  short  of  those 
necessary  reforms,  and  to  what  extent  it  raised  ques- 
tions abruptly  and  prematurely,  as  to  which  public 
opinion  was  wholly  uninformed  and  undecided  ("  Satur- 
day Review,"  18  April,  1896).  These  defects  and  the 
unpreparedness  of  public  opinion  led  to  an  amount  of 
debate  upon  the  earlier  clauses  of  the  Bill  which  was 
fatal  to  its  Parliamentary  progress.  The  Bill  was 
consequently  withdrawn. 

The  Education  Bill  of  1897  is  not  open  to  the  class 
of  objections  which  proved  fatal  to  its  predecessor.  It 
professes  to  deal  with  a  part  of  the  Education  question 
which  urgently  demands  treatment,  and  it  deals  only 
with  questions  upon  which  public  opinion  is  ripe,  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  upon  which  the  judgment  of  the 
electorate  has  been  unmistakably  pronounced.  The 
Bill  also  possesses  a  further  characteristic  which  ought 
to  smooth  its  progress  through  Parliament.  Neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  does  it  attack  or  injure  School 
Boards.  The  only  provision  which  directly  affects  the 
work  of  School  Boards  is  the  relief  which  is  proffered 
to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Managers  of  non-Board  Schools 
by  the  abolition  of  the  limit  to  the  Education  Grant, 
known  as  the  175'.  6d.  limit. 

Such  being  the  negative  characteristics  of  the  Bill, 
tlie  examination  into  its  positive  proposals  may  be 
entered  upon  without  any  prepossession  or  prejudice. 
With  the  single  exception  already  mentioned,  the  scope 
of  the  Bill  is  limited  to  non-Board  Schools.  How  far 
does  it  meet  their  claims  to  just  treatment  ?  It  does 
not  meet  them  fully.  It  is  an  instalment  of  justice,  not 
the  award  of  perfect  equity.  But  it  possesses,  even  in 
its  imperfect  shape,  one  distinguishing  merit.  The 
acceptance  of  the  Bill  as  it  stands  will  grant  a  new  lease 
of  life  to  non-Board  Schools.  When  a  patient  is  dying 
of  hunger  and  its  attendant  diseases,  the  merit  of  that 
mode  of  treatment  which  keeps  the  patient  alive  pend- 
ing the  further  deliberations  of  the  doctors  is  too  obvious 
for  further  comment.  The  policy  of  the  Government  is 
to  keep  the  non-Board  Schools  alive  pending  the  passage 
of  further  legislative  reforms.  The  policy  of  the  Oppo- 
sition is  to  allow  the  patient  to  die  by  inches.  When 
Sir  Henry  Fowler  contemplates  the  number  of  non- 
Board  Schools  yet  to  be  destroyed,  he  thinks  it  a  matter 
of  no  moment,  still  less  one  for  the  expression  of  even 
verbal  sympathy — and  that  would  have  cost  him 
nothing — that  only  nineteen  Church  of  England  Schools 
were  destroyed  last  year. 

To  keep  non-Board  Schools  alive  is  the  first  principle 
of  this  Bill.  It  proposes  to  accomplish  this  aim  in  two 
ways.  It  provides  for  these  schools  a  better  form  of 
organization,  and  it  offers  them  a  fraction  of  that 
financial  help  which  must  be  given  whenever  Parliament 
has  the  courage  to  mete  out  equal  justice  to  all  public  ele- 
mentary schools  whether  they  are  Board  Schools  or  not. 

Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  details  of  educational 
administration  knows  full  well  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
permanent  existence  of  non-Board  Schools,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  educational  system,  that  they  should 
be  provided  with  a  better  form  of  organization  than 
that  which  now  exists.  Each  of  the  14,500  non-Board 
Schools  is  a  separate  institution  independent  of  all  its 
fellows.  Each  is  weak,  because  it  is  separate  and 
isolated.  And  this  weakness  tells  fatally  against  the 
system,  when  it  is  opposing  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
"Education  Department  on  the  one  hand  or  of  School 
Boards  on  the  other.  Contrast  with  this  separateness 
the  solidarity  of  the  School  Board  system.  There  are 
5,260  Board  Schools  but  only  2,587  School  Boards. 
Each  School  Board  on  the  average  of  the  whole  governs 
more  than  two  separate  schools.  But  when  the  theory 
o>f  averages  is  abandoned,  and  the  figures  are  examined  in 
detail,  it  will  be  found  that  about  1,600  of  these  School 
Boards  have  each  fewer  than  200  children  to  care  for. 
These  are  the  village  School  Boards  whose  separate 


existence  few,  if  any,  would  care  to  preserve.  It  will 
be  their  fate  eventually  to  be  merged  into  wider  areas, 
as  it  is  the  present  necessity  of  the  non-Board  Schools 
to  be  merged  into  Associations  or  Federations. 

The  absolute  value  of,  and  necessity  for,  the  associa- 
tion or  federation  of  non-Board  Schools  may  be  easily 
understood  from  the  case  of  London.  The  School 
Board  for  London  governs  448  separate  schools.  Within 
the  same  area  there  are  388  Church  of  England,  93 
Roman  Catholic,  17  Wesleyan,  8  Jewish  and  22  British 
Schools.  Each  of  these  528  non-Board  Schools  is  in- 
dependently managed,  and  there  is  no  body  which  is 
representative  of  even  the  five  various  classes  into  which 
they  naturally  fall.  As  independent  bodies,  each  of  the 
528  corresponds  with  the  Education  Department  on  the 
one  hand  or  with  the  School  Board  on  the  other. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  any  man  of  business  that  to 
substitute  five  corresponding  bodies  for  528  must  alone 
result  in  a  large  decrease  of  official  routine  and  of  its 
cost.  But  when,  in  addition  to  this,  we  take  into  account 
the  further  increase  of  efficiency  which  results  from  the 
strong  helping  the  weak  ;  from  the  diversion  to  the  use 
of  all  of  the  services  of  experts  in  educational  ad- 
ministration which  are  now  only  enjoyed  by  few  ;  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  one  become  the 
interests  of  all;  it  is  obvious  that  the  gain  to  non-Board 
Schools  as  a  system  from  the  further  development  of 
the  principle  of  Association  and  Federation  will  be 
immense. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  opposition  which  the  Radical  party  appear 
determined  to  offer  to  the  improvement  of  non-Board 
Schools  by  way  of  better  organization.  It  is  clear  that 
it  is  not  founded  upon  any  political  principle.  How 
many  of  those  who  are  now  clamou'ing  to  keep  the 
management  of  each  non-Board  School  separate  and 
distinct  would  apply  the  same  principle  to  Board 
Schools  ?  How  many  of  them  would  advocate  the 
splitting  up  of  the  School  Board  for  London  into  448 
separate  bodies,  each  having  the  full  management  of 
one  Board  School  ?  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  Radical 
party  had  at  least  one  principle — namely,  the  unification 
of  London.  The  Education  Bill  of  1896,  which  might 
have  placed  the  London  School  Board  under  the 
dominion  of  the  London  County  Council,  carried  by 
these  proposals  perplexity  into  the  counsels  of  the 
Radical  party.  The  absorption  of  the  City  into  the 
unification  of  London  might  have  been  a  delicate  morsel ; 
but  the  absorption  of  the  School  Board  into  the  vitals  of 
the  London  County  Council  g-ave  the  promise  of  an 
internal  conflict  of  a  serious  and  distressing  character. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  enabled  the  party  to  breathe 
freely  once  more,  but  their  strange  inclination  to  act 
in  defiance  of  their  creed  dominates  them  still. 

It  must  further  be  mentioned  that  the  principle  of 
Association  and  Federation  has  already  been  sanctioned 
by  Parliament.  It  is  contained  in  the  7th  Section  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1891.  Under  the 
provisions  of  that  clause  "  the  managers  of  two  or  more 
public  elementary  schools  in  the  same  or  neighbouring 
school  districts  "  might  "  agree  to  associate  and  to  elect 
a  committee  for  the  schools  "  and  to  have  a  common 
purse.  The  i'js.  6d.  limit  was,  however,  applied  to 
each  school  in  such  association,  in  a  more  drastic  form 
than  that  applicable  to  a  separate  school,  and  the  latter 
part  rendered  the  former  part  of  the  clause  of  no  real 
utility.  Still  the  principle  has  been  assented  to  by  the 
Radical  party  and  has  already  legal  force  ;  and  as  the 
175-.  6d.  limit  is  to  be  abolished,  its  operation  will  to 
that  extent  be  unimpeded.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
evident  that  any  opposition  to  the  Association  clauses 
must  proceed  from  some  other  motive  than  that  of 
adherence  to  any  declared  Radical  principle.  It  can 
only  be  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition  that  there 
exists  somewhere  amongst  the  Radical  party  and  their 
few  Unionist  allies  a  determination  to  oppose  any  reform 
the  effect  of  which  can  be  shown  to  result  in  the  in- 
creased stability  and  efficiency  of  the  non-Board  system 
of  public  elementary  schools. 

The  real  objection  which  might  be  forcibly  urged 
against  the  Government  proposals  is  that  they  do  not 
go  far  enough.  But,  insufficient  as  they  are,  they  yet 
contain  an  acknowledgment  of  the  existing  inequity  of 
the  Education  Law  and  of  educational  administration, 
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together  with  proposals  to  modify  that  inequity  to  a 
perceptible  extent.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Association  of  Board  Schools  is  compulsory  for  all 
purposes,  the  permissive  Association  of  non-Board 
Schools,  for  some  purposes,  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  final  re-adjustment  of  educational  administration. 
When  Board  Schools  enjoy  a  revenue  of  public  money 
of  ^4,000,000  annually  in  excess  of  the  Government 
Grant  distributed  upon  the  basis  of  what  is  called 
"  statutory  equality  "  to  all  elementary  schools,  a  sum 
of  public  money  amounting  to  ^618,000  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  to  be  adequate  for  non-Board  Schools. 
Non-Board  Schools  educate  four  out  of  every  seven 
children  attending  public  elementary  schools  ;  Board 
Schools  instruct  the  remaining  three.  If  the  ^4,618,000 
of  public  money  spent,  and  proposed  to  be  spent,  on 
the  performance  of  this  work  were  divided  amongst  the 
schools  in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  non-Board 
Schools  would  receive  not  ,£618,000  but  ^"2,638,000, 
and  Board  Schools  would  receive  not  ^4,000,000  but 
980,000.  The  Government  proposals  are  clearly  far 
short  of  fair  and  equal  treatment,  but  they  are  an  im- 
provement upon  the  existing  state  of  things.  They  are 
an  instalment,  but  not  the  full  measure,  of  justice.  Yet 
it  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  advance,  in  the  direction  of  equity, 
that  such  proposals  should  have  emanated  from  the 
Government  of  the  day,  and  that  they  should  be  sup- 
ported in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  far  in 
excess  of  that  by  which  the  Government  was  returned 
and  is  maintained  in  power.         Joseph  R.  Diggle. 

MADAME  TUSSAUD'S. 

TO  plume  oneself  on  a  negative  virtue  is  surely  the 
cheapest  form  of  self-righteousness,  and  I  am  not 
puffed  up  when  I  declare  that  I  never  was  "one  of 
those  miserable  males  "  who  are  ever  seeking  "  sensa- 
tions "  and  "experiences."  Indeed,  I  have  often  sus- 
pected that  these  seekers  are  but  the  figment  of  certain 
philosophic  brains.  We  all,  naturally,  have  moments 
of  boredom  and  the  desire  for  diversion.  In  such  a 
moment,  yesterday,  I  myself  did  stray  beyond  the  portal 
of  a  scarlet  edifice  in  the  Marylebone  Road  and  did 
wander  among  wax-works.  My  visit  may  have  been  a 
"sensation"  or  an  "experience,"  or  both,  but  it  was 
not  at  all  nice.    In  future  I  shall  stick  to  ennui. 

What  is  it  that  pervades  that  congress  of  barren 
effigies  ?  Why  is  the  atmosphere  so  sinister,  so  subtly 
exhaustive  ?  They  say  that,  for  all  creatures,  life  ebbs 
lowest  and  death's  meridian  is  in  those  chill,  still 
intervals  before  the  sun's  relapse  or  resurrection,  and  I 
can  well  imagine  that,  likewise,  no  invalid,  laid  among 
those  effigies,  could  survive  for  many  minutes.  They 
frightened  me,  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  little  child 
and  was  taken  to  see  them,  as  a  treat.  In  a  sense, 
they  frightened  me  again,  yesterday.  But  my  fear, 
when  I  came  among  them,  did  not  arise  from  any 
notion  that  they  were  real  men  and  women,  bewitched 
into  an  awful  calm.  I  could  not  have  cried  to  be  taken 
home.  I  could  not  tear  myself  from  their  company. 
Powerless  of  escape,  as  in  a  dream,  I  must  needs 
wander  on,  pausing  before  each  one  of  those  cadaverous 
and  ignoble  dolls,  hating  the  tallowy  faces  and  glass 
eyes  that  stared  back  at  me,  the  rusty  clothes,  the 
smooth,  nailless,  little  hands.  I  wished  to  Heaven  I 
had  never  come  into  the  place,  yet  must  I  needs  stay 
there.  The  orchestra,  playing  lively  tunes,  did  but 
intensify  the  gloom  and  horror  of  the  exhibition.  One 
would  prefer  no  music  in  a  sarcophagus.  Why  were 
they  ranged  here,  these  dolls  ?  What  fascination  had 
they?  They  were  not  life-like.  They  gave  me"  no 
illusion. 

I  remembered  how  Ouida,  in  one  of  her  earlier  books, 
had  told  us  of  one  who  came  to  the  dim  hall  of  some 
Florentine  villa,  and,  gazing  round  at  the  pagan  statues 
that  were  there,  had  fancied  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  immortal  gods,  and  had  abased  himself  before 
them.  Could  any  man,  I  wondered,  entering  Madame 
Tussaud's  initial  chamber,  fancy  that  the  old  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England  had  come  to  life  ?  Mrs.  Markham 
being  his  sole  authority  for  most  of  their  faces,  he  would 
not  be  hampered  by  any  positive  conceptions.  For  aught 
one  knows,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  may  have  had  some 
such  face  as  yonder  person  on  the  dais,  and  King 


Stephen's  image  may  be  the  image  of  King  Stephen. 
But  oh  what  stiff  and  inadequate  absurdities  !  That 
fatuous  puppet,  called  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  next 
room,  is  scarcely  less  convincing.  And  even  when  the 
familiar  features  of  some  man  or  woman  have  been 
moulded  correctly,  how  little  one  cares,  how  futile  it 
all  seems  !  The  figures  are  animated  with  no  spark 
of  life's  semblance.  Made  in  Man's  image,  they  are 
as  Man  to  God.  Even  from  that  elaborately  set 
scene,  representing  a  Drawing  Room  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James's,  one  can  draw  no  possible  illusion. 
It  is  true  that  the  Royal  personages,  of  whose  models 
it  is  composed,  are  better  subjects  for  ceraceous  art  than 
are  any  humbler  folk.  The  high  remoteness  of  their 
life  tends  to  clear  them  of  obvious  vivacity,  and  these 
wax-works  are  apt  travesties  of  faces  whose  Olympian 
calm  is  unmingled  with  Olympian  contemplativcness. 
But  even  this  crowd  of  models  is  a  failure.  See  how 
each  figure  stands  solitary  !  It  is  only  those  imper- 
ceptible nerve-currents,  passing  from  one  being  to 
another,  that  create  a  homogeneous  scene. 

Though  these  wax- works  are  made  in  so  close  an 
imitation  of  life,  they  have,  indeed,  less  verisimilitude 
than  the  outcome  of  any  fine  art.  They  are  most  nearly 
akin  with  statuary,  I  suppose,  in  that  they  are  them- 
selves a  form  of  plastic  art.  But  statuary,  as  Pater 
pointed  out,  in  a  pregnant  (if  rather  uncouth)  sentence, 
moves  us  to  emotion,  "  not  by  accumulation  of  detail, 
but  by  abstracting  from  it."  ,1  think  that  wax-works 
fail,  because  they  are  not  made  within  any  of  those 
"exquisite  limitations"  of  colour^,  texture,  proportion, 
to  which  all  visual  arts  must  be  subjected.  Life,  save 
only  through  conventions,  is  inimitable.  The  more 
closely  it  be  aped,  the  more  futile  and  unreal  its  copy. 
Well  !  And  herein,  perhaps,  ^ies  the  secret  of 
that  enervation,  which  wax-works  do  produce  in  many 
of  their  beholders.  Good  painting  and  good  sculpture 
inspire  us  with  some  illusion,  thus  compensating  us  for 
what  were  otherwise  the  fatigue  of  gazing  at  them. 
But  the  best  wax-works  can  only  be  regarded  as 
specimens  of  ingenuity,  mysterious  and  elaborate, 
always  abortive.  One  marvels  not  that  ^Eneas  wept 
when  he  saw  Troy's  fall  frescoed  on  the  walls  of 
Carthage.  But  could  Louis  Napoleon,  coming  up 
from  Chislehurst  and  visiting  Madame  Tussaud's, 
have  turned  away,  from  the  presentment  of  his 
lost  pomp,  with  so  terrible  a  heart-cry  as  "  Qy-ce 
rcgio  in  terris  nostri  non  plenq  laboris  "  ?  I  can 
hardly  suppose  that  any  one  who  ever  saw  his  own 
wax-work  did  not  feel  mortified  and  sickened.  I  can 
imagine  a  man  being  haunted,  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
by  the  knowledge  that  a  ghastly  double  of  himself  is 
standing,  all  day  long,  over  a  number,  to  be  gazed  at 
and  "looked  out"  in  the  catalogue — is  standing  there, 
all  night  long,  in  the  dark.  Is  the  condemned  murderer, 
I  wonder,  ever  appalled  by  the  thought  of  his  sure 
survival  under  Madame's  roof?  Does  he  ever  think 
that,  soon  after  he,  poor  wretch,  has  been  slung  down 
to  eternity,  another  figure  will  be  propped  up  in  the 
Chamber  of  Horrors? 

Such  were  the  speculations  that  filled  my  brain,  as  \ 
roamed  morbidly  around  the  exhibition.  Though  with 
every  moment  my  vitality  seemed  to  be  ebbing  lower 
and  lower,  though  I  cursed  myself  bitterly  for  being 
there,  I  could  not  tear  myself  from  that  gaunt  hierarchy 
of  tongueless  orators,  patriots  without  blood,  and  kings 
whose  insignia  are  coloured  glass.  The  unreality  of 
everything  oppressed  me,  in  brain  and  body,  with  an 
indescribable  lassitude.  I  felt  .dimly  that  the  place 
was  terrible,  everything  in  it  .  terrible.  Life  was  ,  a 
sacred  thing — why  had  it  been  profaned  here,  for 
so  many  years  ?  Whence  came  this  hateful  craft  ? 
With  what  tools,  in  what  workshop,  who,  for  whose 
pleasure,  fashioned  these  awful  images  ?  Images?  Yes, 
of  course,  they  were  images...  .  .  But  why  should 
Garibaldi  and  those  others,  all  stare  at  me  so  gravely  ? 
Had  they  some  devil's  power;  of  their  own,  some 
mesmerism  ?  It  flashed  upon  m.e  that,  as  I  watched 
them,  they  were  stealing  my:  life  from  me,  making 
me  one  of  their  own  kind.  .TVIy  brain  seemed  to  be 
shrinking,  all  the  blood  ceasing  in  my  body.  I  would 
not  watch  them.  I  drooped  my  eyelids.  My  hands 
looked  smooth,  waxen,  without  nerves.  I  knew  now 
that  I  should  never  speak  nor  hear  again,  never  move. 
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'I  took  a  dull  pride,  even,  in  the  thought  that  this  was 
the  very  frock-coat  in  which  I  had  been  assassinated.  .  .  . 
With  an  effort,  I  pulled  myself  together.  Looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  I  passed,  through 
that  morgue  of  upstanding  corpses,  to  the  entrance, 
down  the  marble  staircase,  out  into  the  street.  .  .  . 
Ah  !    It  was  good  to  be  in  the  street ! 

Max  Beerbohm. 

HALF  MEASURES  WITH  THE  ARMY. 

THE  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  not  of 
late  been  very  brilliant,  and  I  suspect  that  ordinary 
people  pay  less  attention  to  them  than  was  the  practice 
a  few  years  ago.  Debates  like  that  of  Monday  on  the 
army  are  less  than  usually  interesting,  for  the  House  of 
Commons  itself  cares  nothing  about  them.  When  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  moved  his  amendment,  I  counted  48 
members,  mostly  military  men,  on  the  Government 
side,  and  28  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
When  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  finished  many  of  these 
left  their  seats.  The  Government  allowed  the  bur- 
den of  defence  to  rest  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Brodrick,  which  would  hardly  have  been  done  if  there 
had  been  a  feeling  that  Parliament  and  the  country 
attached  great  importance  to  the  subject  and  to  the 
division  which  was  to  follow.  Possibly,  then,  a  short 
account  of  the  controversy  between  the  Cabinet  and  the 
unofficial  members  who  are  interested  in  the  defence  of 
the  Empire  may  to  many  readers  have  the  interest  of 
novelty. 

On  13  November  Lord  Lansdowne  at  Bristol  de- 
livered a  most  careful  and  lucid  speech,  explaining  the 
principal  deficiencies  of  the  army.  A  weak  point  upon 
which  he  laid  stress  was  "the  condition  of  our  home 
as  compared  with  our  foreign  establishment."  "Our 
army,"  he  said,  "is  organized  upon  the  assumption 
that  for  every  battalion  abroad  there  shall  be  another 
battalion  at  home.  .  .  But  for  a  long  time  past  we 
have  been  continually  filching  from  the  home  establish- 
ment first  one  and  then  another  battalion,  until  we  have 
now  no  less  than  1 1  battalions  of  infantry  out  of  the 
country  without  their  sister  units  at  home."  The 
consequence  was  that  "  at  the  very  time  when  an  extra 
flow  of  recruits  is  required  to  feed  two  battalions  abroad 
instead  of  one,  we  have  to  resort  to  an  expensive  and 
unsatisfactory  makeshift  for  training  them  till  they  are 
fit  to  go  on  foreign  service.  This  is  only  one  example 
of  our  tendency  to  do  things  by  halves."  This  was  a 
sirnightforvvard  honest  statement,  but  as  its  terms  were 
a  little  vague  and  general,  the  unmilitary  reader  may  be 
glad  to  know  more  precisely  how  the  state  of  things 
described  makes  the  army  inefficient.  During  peace 
the  principal  function  of  an  army  is  to  train  re- 
cruits and  make  them  into  soldiers.  The  opera- 
tion is  peculiar  and  differs  from  ordinary  instruc- 
tion. The  recruit  is  not  merely  taught  lessons 
which  he  has  to  remember,  or  given  a  skill  in  arms 
which  he  is  expected  to  retain.  He  goes  through 
a  process  of  constraint  put  upon  his  will ;  for  many 
months  he  finds  himself  compelled  by  orders,  which,  if 
disobeyed,  will  be  supplemented  by  force,  to  do  dis- 
agreeable things,  of  which  the  reason  is  not  evident  to 
him.  This  prolonged  strait-waistcoat  arrangement 
is  as  a  rule  painful,  otherwise  there  would  not  be  5,000 
desertions  from  the  army  every  year.  But  after  a  cer- 
tain time  a  change  comes  over  the  man.  What  was  at 
first  painful  becomes  pleasant ;  the  reasons  for  the 
duties  begin  to  dawn  upon  him  ;  he  becomes  aware  that 
he  is  a  part  of  a  living  organism,  and  that  the  mighty 
maze  is  not  without  a  plan.  By  that  time  he  has 
become  a  soldier  ;  he  has  acquired  a  new  will,  and  is, 
in  fact,  a  different  man,  and  knows  that  he  is  a  better 
man.  To  produce  this  internal  change  is  the  object  of 
what  is  called  discipline.  In  order  that  this  operation — 
of  spiritually  "breaking  in"  the  recruit — should  be  well 
performed  certain  conditions  are  essential.  He  must 
receive  individual  attention,  and  not  be  treated  as  a 
mere  number  or  dummy,  therefore  there  must  be 
a  proper  proportion  of  instructors.  The  process  must 
not  be  hurried,  therefore  he  must  remain  long  enough 
under  the  influence  of  those  who  first  take  him  in 
hand  ;  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  he  should  be  in- 
fluenced by  example  as  well  as  by  precept  and  command ; 


so  that  the  body  in  which  he  finds  himself  must  not  be 
composed  exclusively  of  recruits,  but  must  have  a  good 
proportion  of  already  disciplined  men  or  formed  soldiers. 
These  conditions  may  be  illustrated  from  two  practical 
examples.  Take  first  the  brigade  of  Guards,  which  is 
thought  a  model  training  school.  A  battalion  of  the 
Foot  Guards  containing  744  rank  and  file  digests  about 
120  recruits  a  year,  and  parts  with  no  recruit  till  it  has 
kept  him  three  full  years.  The  battalion  has  42 
sergeants,  rather  more  than  1  to  every  3  recruits, 
and  29  officers.  A  German  infantry  battalion  under  the 
three  years'  system  used  to  take  nearly  one-third  of  its 
number  of  rank  and  file  as  recruits  each  year,  and  used 
to  keep  them  three  years  all  but  a  month  or  two.  The 
mass  was  leavened  by  a  small  percentage  of  soldiers  of 
more  than  three  years'  standing  and  by  a  percentage  of 
men  of  liberal  education.  It  was  held  to  require  the 
most  perfect  management  and  the  entire  time  of  the 
officers  to  train  30  or  33*  per  cent,  of  recruits  in  three 
years.  When  the  two-years  term  was  adopted  the 
staff  of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  was  in- 
creased. The  British  infantry  of  the  line  takes  on  an 
average  about  22,100  recruits  a  year.  These  have  to  be 
trained  exclusively  by  the  home  battalions,  each  of 
which,  therefore,  has  to  digest  on  an  average  340 
recruits  per  annum.  The  total  rank-and-file  of  a  home 
battalion  is  721.  It  is,  therefore,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  recruits  in  their  first  or  second  year.  When 
the  third  year  begins  most  of  the  recruits  are  already 
on  their  way  to  a  battalion  abroad.  Thus  the  home 
battalion  of  the  line  has  imposed  upon  it  a  task  far 
more  severe  than  that  of  a  German  battalion  under  the 
three  years'  system,  and  incomparably  harder  than  that 
of  a  Guards  battalion.  The  line  battalion  for  its  340 
recruits  has  thirty-eight  sergeants  (not  quite  one  to 
every  nine  recruits)  and  twenty-four  officers.  There  is 
hardly  a  perceptible  leaven  of  trained  soldiers,  and  this 
overworked  and  overstocked  school  is  allowed  to  keep 
its  pupils  for  only  two  years.  Moreover,  while  the 
German  recruit  taken  at  twenty  is  a  man,  and  can 
stand  a  little  knocking  about,  the  British  line  recruit  is 
eighteen  or  under,  and  his  frame  is  quite  immature. 
In  plain  English,  then,  the  home  battalions  have  for 
some  years  been  perpetually  overworked  ;  they  have 
been  called  upon  to  do  what  is  impossible — to  make 
soldiers  in  less  time  than  is  possible  except  with  a 
stronger  staff  and  a  good  leaven  of  older  fully  dis- 
ciplined men. 

After  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  at  Bristol  it  was 
expected  that  there  would  be  no  more  "  half  measures." 
The  least  that  was  looked  for  was  the  creation  of  11 
new  home  battalions.  If  this  were  done,  the  22,100 
recruits  would  then  be  distributed  over  76  battalions, 
giving  an  average  of  290  apiece.  This  would  still  be 
more  than  a  third  of  the  home  battalions  ;  but  it  would 
be  a  distinct  relief.  Lord  Lansdowne  proposes  to  re- 
adjust the  balance  of  line  battalions,  so  that  there  will 
be  69  at  home,  which  leaves  an  average  of  320  recruits 
for  each,  a  trifling  reduction  on  the  present  excessive 
number. 

The  arrangements  proposed  with  the  Guards  will  hardly 
relieve  the  line  battalions,  because  the  total  number  of 
annual  recruits  required  by  the  line  will  not  be  materially 
affected.  But  the  Guards  will  have  to  sacrifice  from 
training  the  period  spent  by  their  battalions  at 
Gibraltar,  and  the  result  will  be  that  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  reduce  the  number  of  men  enlisted  for  three 
years  in  the  ranks  and  nine  in  the  Reserve,  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  taken  for  seven  years  in  the  ranks 
and  five  in  the  Reserve.  The  change  will  not  be 
popular  among  the  classes  that  furnish  the  Guards  with 
recruits. 

Why  has  Lord  Lansdowne  after  his  Bristol  speech 
returned  to  half  measures  ?  Undoubtedly  because  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  would  not  permit  any  addition  to 
the  annual  Army  Estimates.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer declared  at  Bristol  his  intention  in  this  matter, 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  had  his  way.  No 
one  can  blame  him,  for  his  function  is  to 
restrain  expenditure.  Lord  Lansdowne,  too,  may  have 
some  excuse  for  allowing  himself  to  be  disciplined  by 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  into  the  adoption  of  a  half 
measure.  But  what  is  inexplicable  upon  any  but  a  most 
painful   hypothesis   is   the   statement   made  by  Mr. 
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Brodrick  as  to  the  reasons  why  this  half  measure  was 
adopted.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  asked  whose  was  the  pro- 
posal, and  raised  a  doubt  whether  it  was  what  Lord 
Wolseley  wanted.  That  Lord  Wolseley  has  accepted 
it  is  manifest,  for  if  he  had  been  unable  to  do  so  he 
must  have  resigned  his  office.  But  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  army  doubts  that  Lord  Wolseley  would  have 
preferred  raising  n  new  line  battalions  to  any  tamper- 
ing with  the  Guards.  Mr.  Brodrick  gave  the  House 
of  Commons  to  understand  that  Lord  Wolseley  is  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  that  the  half  measure  originated 
with  the  Army  Board.  The  country  is  thus  led 
to  infer  that  the  1 1  battalions  are  refused  and 
the  Guards  sacrificed  because  Lord  Wolseley  and 
his  assistants  believe  that  to  be  the  very  best 
possible  remedy  for  the  weakness  of  the  army. 
Mr.  Brodrick's  words  were  guarded  so  as  not  to  mis- 
lead those  who  know  the  facts,  but  if  they  were  not 
intended  to  conceal  the  truth  their  selection  was  a  most 
unfortunate  coincidence.  Mr.  Brodrick,  indeed,  is 
most  unlucky  in  his  choice  of  words.  He  referred  on 
Monday  to  "  the  200  mobile  guns  in  the  hands  of  the 
Volunteer  artillery,"  and  having  once  allowed  his  mind 
to  apply  to  guns  of  position,  drawn  by  horses  forbidden 
by  regulation  to  go  out  of  a  walk,  the  term  "  mobile  " 
(which  when  applied  to  artillery  implies  prolonged 
movement  at  a  swift  pace  across  rough  country),  he 
shortly  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  same  guns  as  "  field 
artillery."  This  description  is  about  as  accurate  as 
would  be  that  of  the  Volunteer  battalions  as  "  highly 
trained  infantry. " 

The  figures  which  I  have  given  of  the  number  of 
recruits  taken  annually  for  the  infantry  of  the  line — I 
have  reached  them  by  taking  averages  of  the  four  years 
1890-93 — are,  perhaps,  worth  considering  in  connexion 
with  the  number  of  battalions.  They  show,  to  my 
mind,  that  so  long  as  the  present  drain  on  the  army 
continues  no  satisfactory  system  of  training  can  be 
devised  on  the  basis  of  the  present  terms  of  service. 
The  average  number  of  men  that  leave  the  army  in  a 
year  is  33,000,  of  whom  4,800  desert,  16,800  are  passed 
into  the  Reserve,  and  11,400  are  discharged,  mostly  at 
the  expiration  of  their  twelve  years.  My  own  belief  is 
that  it  would  be  better  to  enlist  men  for  three  years' 
colour  service,  to  be  followed  by  nine  years  either  in 
the  Reserve  or  with  the  colours  abroad,  according  to 
the  man's  choice.  The  whole  of  the  home  battalions 
could  then  be  managed  on  the  three  years'  service 
system,  which  would  give  a  better  training  than  is 
possible  at  present.  The  battalions  abroad  would  be 
kept  up  by  men  who  had  completed  their  three 
years'  training  at  home  and  elected  for  a  soldier's  life. 

These  men  should  be  guaranteed  a  furlough  and 
passage  home  after  each  period  of  five  or  six  years 
abroad,  and  deferred  pay,  instead  of  being  used  as  a 
magnet  to  draw  men  out  of  the  army,  should  be  paid 
when  due  whether  the  men  left  the  army  or  remained 
in  it. 

The  only  explanation  that  seems  to  me  to  account 
for  the  treatment  of  army  questions  by  the  Government 
and  by  Parliament  is  that  neither  the  Cabinet  nor  the 
majority  of  members  of  Parliament  believe  that  there 
will  ever  be  another  war  in  which  this  country  can  be 
concerned.  If  the  army  were  intended  for  war  the 
conditions  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  would  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  But  if  there  can  never  be  another  war,  it 
seems  extravagant  to  keep  an  army  at  all,  especially 
one  that  is  admittedly  the  dearest  in  the  world. 

Spenser  Wilkinson1. 

AT  THE  CONCERT  HALLS. 

I CONGRATULATE  the  Philharmonic.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  great  cause  of  music  in  the  Metropolis  ;  and 
by  arranging  to  give  its  concerts  on  what  has  long  been 
regarded  as  Mr.  Henschel's  night,  and  thus  taking  away 
the  best  part  of  Mr.  Henschel's  band,  it  has  deprived  the 
Metropolis  of  concerts  which,  with  all  their  faults,  were 
vastly  preferable  to  any  the  Philharmonic  ever  did  or 
ever  will  give.  When  a  Philharmonic  concert  was  per- 
mitted to  clash  with  one  of  Mr.  Henschel's  last  year  we 
all  thought  it  an  accident  entirely  attributable  to  the 
native  boorishness  of  the  Philharmonic  mind.  Now 
it  almost  seems  as  though  the  accident  was  no  accident 
at  all,  but  part  of  a  deliberate  policy.    Whether  this 


proves  to  be  the  case  or  not,  I  must  express  my  regret 
that  Mr.  Henschel  should  have  permitted  himself  to  be 
snuffed  out  by  so  poor  a  set  of  creatures  as  the  Phil- 
harmonic directors.  The  incident  will  of  course  aug- 
ment the  popularity  of  our  eldest  orchestral  society,  and 
I  trust  the  next  subscription  list  will  show  that  Mr. 
Henschel's  sympathizers  are  able  to  make  themselves 
felt.  By  the  way,  can  any  one  tell  mc  whether  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Philharmonic  accounts  ? 
The  concerts  are  always  well  attended  ;  and  yet  we 
never  cease  to  hear  about  the  poverty  of  the  Philhar- 
monic ;  and  this  is  a  mystery  I  wish  to  clear  up  by 
learning  how  the  money  is  spent. 

It  appears  that  Queen's  Hall  is  engaged  this  after- 
noon for  some  loftier  function  and  Mr.  Wood's  third 
concert  will  not  take  place  then,  as  I  announced,  but 
on  the  Saturday  afternoon  following;  and  further  Mr. 
Newman  considers  the  success  of  the  two  concerts 
already  given  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  giving  a 
fourth,  devoted  mainly  to  Wagner,  on  the  afternoon  of 
27  February,  which  is  also  a  Saturday,  unless  my 
arithmetic  is  weaker  than  usual.  This  does  not  cause 
me  the  slightest  surprise  ;  for  the  concerts  are  in  many 
ways  so  excellent  that  even  backward  musical  London 
would  consider  itself  disgraced  unless  it  supported 
them.  The  only  weak  point  is  the  analytic  programme, 
which  makes  one  hunger  for  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett's 
lucubrations.  Mr.  Jacques  formed  his  distinctive  style 
by  writing  mvfsical  paragraphs  for  a  defunct  Society 
paper  where  the  space  at  his  disposal  was  strictly 
limited  ;  but  instead  of  improving  now  that  he  can 
spread  himself  over  the  "  Musical  Times  and  Singing 
Class  Circular  "  he  positively  gets  more  and  more 
crabbed  every  week.  And  he  entertains  strange  con- 
victions concerning  the  right  use  of  inverted  commas. 
He  would  say  for  instance:  This  is  a  "charming" 
composition,  the  "wind"  in  the  second  "section" 
having  a  "delightful"  and  "pleasing"  "melody,"' 
while  the  "  theme  "  given  to  the  "trombones"  in  the 
"  coda  "  is  amazingly  "  strong."  It  is  difficult  to  listen 
to  Mr.  Wood's  fine  playing  in  a  proper  spirit  when  one 
is  filled  with  laughter  at  the  peculiarities  ("  chanty 
prompts  mildness  of  epithet  ")  of  the  programme  lying 
on  one's  knee  ;  and  that  so  many  of  the  audience 
succeed  in  doing  it  is  a  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Wood. 
Not  for  the  life  of  me  can  I  see  the  necessity  of  the 
analytic  programme.  A  list  of  the  themes  would  enable 
the  audience  to  follow  even  a  new  composition,  whereas' 
the  uninformed  are  simply  mystified  by  the  enigmatic 
utterances  of  a  musical  journalist  who  has  nothing 
whatever  to  say,  but  must,  absolutely  must,  earn  a  five- 
pound  note  somehow.  Not  only  on  the  ground  that 
Mr.  Jacques's  programmes  in  particular  are  ridiculous, 
but  because  the  analytic  programme  in  general  serves  no 
useful  purpose,  I  advocate  its  complete  suppression. 
Of  the  two  concerts,  the  second,  nearly  entirely  given 
over  to  Wagner,  was  very  much  the  more  interesting 
and  exciting  ;  though  the  orchestra  played  with  greater- 
refinement  and  finish  at  the  first.  I  implied  last  week 
that  the  Unfinished  symphony  came  off  less  satisfactorily 
than  the  smaller  pieces  ;  and  to  come  down  to  detail, 
there  were  three  faults  noticeable  in  them  and  in  the 
playing  of  Wagner  on  Saturday  last.  First,  Mr.  Wood, 
a  martinet  in  nothing  else,  insists  upon  playing  the 
martinet  with  the  brass.  He  lets  the  violins  swing 
along  freely,  so  that  they  sing  out  full  and  fresh,  with 
nothing  stiff  or  cramped  in  their  phrasing  ;  and  he 
gives  the  wood-wind  a  free  hand  to  a  degree  that  is 
only  justified  by  the  wonderfully  delicate  and  rich  tone 
they  produce.  But  he  seems  afraid  of  the  trumpets  and 
trombones  ;  he  never  lets  them  go  their  own  way  ;  he 
holds  them  firmly  on  the  end  of  his  stick  ;  and,  worst 
of  all,  he  makes  them  play  in  deadly  accurate  time. 
Consequently  they  never  sing  ;  and  instead  of  a  full, 
noble  and  richly  coloured  tone,  and  dignified,  elastic,  and 
expressive  phrasing,  we  get  a  tone  that  is  always  hard 
and  often  verges  on  the  wiry,  and  phrasing  that  is  stiff, 
awkward,  angular,  and  often  verges  on  the  cast-iron..1 
Those  who  attended  the  first  Mottl  concert  given  in  this- 
country  can  never  forget  the  magnificence  of  the  finish 
of  the  "Tannhauser"  overture,  where  Mottl  let  his  brass 
play  the  melody  in  their  own  way  and  made  the  strings- 
wait  for  them.  Every  note  had  time  to  speak  clearly  ; 
and  though  the  melody  was  as  loud  as  could  be  wished, 
there  was  no  harshness  in  the  loudness  :  one  never  felt, 
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as  one  often  feels  with  Mr.  Wood,  that  the  limit  had 
been  reached,  and  that  one  inch  more  of  pressure 
would  burst  the  instrument  if  not  the  player,  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  each  bandsman  could  play  twice 
as  loudly  if  he  chose.  In  the  Fire-music  and  the 
Valkyries'  Ride  Mottl  got  astounding-  power  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  :  nay,  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
Mr.  Wood  himself,  in  the  prelude  to  the  third  act  of 
"  Lohengrin,"  achieved  a  force  and  generous  massive- 
ness  of  tone  in  the  brass  that  surprised  me  by  letting 
his  men  loose  on  the  composition  instead  of  holding 
them  too  tight.  When  he  learns  how  to  do  this  always, 
and  the  necessity  of  doing  it  always,  his  conducting  will 
be  cured  of  its  one  serious  fault.  The  others  are  trifling 
in  comparison.  The  second  is  that  he  does  not  as  a  rule 
put  sufficient  body  into  the  middle  parts — a  defect  that 
need  only  be  pointed  out  to  be  remedied  ;  and  the  third 
that  his  playing  wants  clearness  and  cleanness  :  the 
parts  are  not  sharply  defined  and  the  colours  sometimes 
become  muddy.  Whether  this  is  due  to  Mr.  Wood 
not  having  had  as  yet  sufficient  practice  on  his  instru- 
ment, or  to  his  desire  to  get  a  general  freedom  of  tone 
and  breadth  of  phrasing,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  certainly  the 
fault  was  plainly  manifest  in  the  "  Meistersingers " 
overture,  which  sounded  as  though  it  was  played  on 
the  further  side  of  a  thick  veil,  and  in  the  funeral  march 
from  "  The  Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  in  which  the  tremendous 
rushing  violin  passages  did  not  cut  and  tear  as  they 
should.  Of  course  the  excessive  cleanness,  lucidity 
and  general  neatness  of  Lamoureux  are  nearly  as  un- 
desirable as  the  excessive  muddle  of  the  Philharmonic  ; 
but  there  is  a  medium  to  be  attained,  and  just  now 
Mr.  Wood  inclines  rather  to  the  Philharmonic  way  of 
doing  things  than  to  the  Lamoureux  way.  These  are 
all  the  objections  I  bring  against  Mr.  Wood's  con- 
ducting ;  and  his  faults  are  so  few  and  so  seldom  felt, 
and  his  excellences  so  many  and  so  frequently  felt,  that 
to  dwell  on  the  former  seems  a  little  unfair.  I  used  to 
defend  Mackenzie  as  a  conductor  against  my  friends 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  only  Englishman  who 
knew  how  to  handle  the  baton  ;  but  that  argument  is 
useless  and  untrue  now ;  for  Mr.  Wood  is  as  much 
finer  and  more  faithful  an  artist  than  Mackenzie  as 
Mackenzie  is  better  than  all  his  fellow-Academics 
lumped  together.  There  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Wood 
should  not  in  the  fulness  of  time  rank  with  Lamoureux 
and  Levi,  if  not  actually  with  Richter  and  Mottl.  And 
these  orchestral  concerts  of  his  are,  next  to  the  Prome- 
nades, much  the  most  useful  and  hopeful  things  going 
in  music  to-day.  I  hope  the  Philharmonic  won't  want 
his  Saturday  afternoon. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  Mr.  Dolmetsch's  con- 
cert of  Friday,  5  February,  not  because  the  concert 
lacked  interest,  but  because  I  have  already  said  all  I 
have  to  say  about  the  old  music  and  about  Mr.  Dol- 
metsch's manner  of  rendering  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  spite  of  the  want  of  a  singer,  the  concert  was  as 
agreeable  as  any  yet  given  by  Mr.  Dolmetsch  ;  for 
some  numbers  of  a  suite  by  Lully  for  harpsichord,  and 
an  "  Inventione  Sesta  "  by  some  anonymous  composer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  lately  discovered  by  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  in  Florence,  were  delightfully  fresh  and  con- 
tained passages  of  real  loveliness,  and  both  were  played 
with  grace  and  sufficient  force  by  Mrs.  Elodie  Dol- 
metsch. The  great  piece  of  the  evening  was  of 
course  Bach's  second  sonata  for  gamba  and  harpsi- 
chord, which  wondrous  composition  was  given  by  Miss 
Dolmetsch  with  delicious  tone  and  all  possible  intensity 
of  expression  ;  and  the  great  violin  sonata  in  A,  not  long 
ago  merrily  romped  through  by  Sarasate,  was  played 
by  Mr.  Dolmetsch  with  expression  enough,  but  with 
technique  so  lame  and  stiff  as  to  show  that  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  needs  practice.  As  for  the  composition  for 
two  virginals  by  Giles  Farnaby,  it  was  no  better  than 
Daniel  Norcombe's  divisions  on  a  ground  ;  and  both 
pieces  served  to  remind  us  that  music  is  not  necessarily 
good,  as  Mr.  Dolmetsch  appears  to  think,  because  it 
is  old.  If  that  were  the  case  Mr.  Dolmetsch  will 
perceive  that  even  our  own  Parry  has  an  immortality 
prepared  for  him,  which  he  will  enter  upon  when  some 
Dolmetsch  of  (say)  the  twenty-fifth  century  discovers  in 
him  a  great  and  utterly  forgotten  composer.  The  fact 
is  we  are  all  apt  to  take  too  exclusively  a  literary 
interest  in  the  old  music ;  and  after  warning  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  not  to  let  his  audience  do  it  I  must  warn 


him  not  to  do  it  himself,  for,  of  course,  from  the 
literary  point  of  view,  it  matters  little  whether  a  com- 
position is  fine  or  not  so  long  as  it  is  redolent  of 
the  century  from  which  it  comes.  But  in  spite  of 
such  little  lapses  his  concerts  are  most  wonderful 
entertainments,  and  no  one  who  would  be  thought 
genuinely  musical  can  afford  not  to  hear  the  Caccini 
songs  sung  there  by  Miss  Mary  Davies  and  Mr. 
Douglas  Powell  on  19  February,  and  the  equally 
beautiful  things  to  be  done  on  5  March.  Besides,  the 
astonishing  new  harpsichord,  handsomely  decorated  by 
Miss  Helen  Coombe,  may  be- seen  there  ;  and  every  one 
should  observe  how  ingeniously  Mr.  Dolmetsch  has 
solved  a  problem  that  baffled  the  great  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  harpsichord  makers. 

It  is  some  time  since  there  were  so  many  concerts 
worth  attending  in  one  week ;  and  after  treating  of 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Dolmetsch  at  such  length  the  more 
important  of  the  others  can  only  be  very  briefly  dealt 
with.  Decidedly  the  best  was  Mr.  Gompertz's  quartet 
concert  given  in  the  small  Queen's  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening.  I  have  treated  Mr.  Gompertz  and  his  men 
most  shamefully  this  season,  but  hope  to  have  space 
soon  to  expatiate  at  adequate  length  on  their  merits. 
For  the  present  I  can  only  say  that  we  had  Brahms's 
quartet  in  B  flat  (Op.  67),  which  is  just  worth  hearing, 
and  Beethoven's  in  F  (Op.  135),  which  is  worth  going  five 
hundred  miles  to  hear.  In  the  first  Messrs.  Gompertz, 
Haydn  Inwards,  Kreuz  and  Ould  were  not  very  excellent 
— for  them  ;  but  the  second  went  off  with  a  vigour, 
richness,  tenderness  and  finish  that  might  make  four 
archangelic  interpreters  of  chamber-music  envious.  The 
singing  made  one  think  of  a  penny  reading  where 
the  curate  sings  Rubinstein's  duets  with  the  vicar's 
eldest  daughter.  Mr.  Gompertz  must  really  forbid  such 
doings  at  the  concert  he  announces  for  Wednesday, 
24  February,  when  the  Tschaikowsky  quartet  in  E  flat 
will  be  repeated  and  Beethoven's  fugue,  Op.  133,  will 
be  played.  On  the  same  evening — Wednesday  last — 
the  Royal  Amateur  Snobbish  Society  gave  a  concert  in 
the  large  Queen's  Hall.  Judging  from  the  little  I  heard 
of  it  even  the  fact  that  the  name  of  his  Highness  of 
Saxe-Coburg  is  set  down  as  principal  violin  does  not 
prevent  the  Amateurs  getting  along  fairly  well  ;  and, 
seeing  that  He  does  not  play  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  His  name  should  be  there  at  all.  Madame  Fischer- 
Sobell  played  piano  pieces  by  Rubinstein  and  Brahms  in 
a  fine  broad  style,  showing  that  she  possesses  a  firm  yet 
liquid  touch,  a  complete  technique  and  a  strength  of 
intellectual  grip  rare  amongst  women  pianists.  Handel's 
"  Susanna,"  interpreted  with  something  of  the  Handel 
spirit  by  the  Handel  Society  at  the  People's  Palace  last 
Saturday  night,  must  be  left  until  some  more  favour- 
able day  ;  but  I  must  mention  that  at  the  Sunday  even- 
ing concert  of  7  February  in  the  small  Queen's  Hall 
Mozart's  divine  quartet  in  D  minor  (with  the  unspeak- 
ably tender  Andante)  was  played  in  a  way  which  showed 
that  only  time  is  needed  for  Mr.  Arbos  and  his  colleagues 
to  rival  Mr.  Gompertz  and  his  colleagues  as  the  finest 
quartet  players  in  London.  And  if  Mr.  Newman  keeps 
pegging  away  the  public  will  doubtless  learn  that  the 
Sunday  evening  concerts  are  worth  going  to.  But, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  average  Englishman  has 
learnt  to  regard  Sunday  as  a  day  to  be  got  through 
cheaply — viz.  at  a  cost  of  threepence  for  the  collection 
in  the  morning  and  a  penny  for  the.  same  in  the 
evening — it  might  be  worth  considering  whether  the 
Hall  would  not  sooner  be  regularly  filled  if  the  prices 
were  reduced  to  two  shillings  for  the  front  seats  and 
one  shilling  for  the  back.  Five  shillings  is  cheap  on'a 
Saturday  ;  but  dear  on  Sunday.  Besides,  five  shillings 
is  all  Mr.  Newman  charges  for  the  best  seats  at  the 
Promenades  on  Saturday  nights  ;  and  the  three-shilling 
seats  are  rather  better.  J.  F.  R. 

MR.  WILSON  BARRETT  AS  THE  MESSIAH. 

"The  Daughters  of  Babylon."  A  Play  in  four  acts, 
by  Wilson  Barrett.  Lyric  Theatre,  6  February, 
1897. 

MR.  WILSON  BARRETT,  responding  to  the  editor 
of  the  "Academy,"  has  just  declared  that  his 
favourite  books  in  1896  were  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare. 
No  less  might  have  been  expected  from  a  manager  who 
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has  combined  piety  with  business  so  successfully  as  the 
author  of  "  The  Sign  of  the  Cross."  Isaiah  has 
especially  taken  hold  of  his  imagination.  No  doubt 
when  he  read,  "  Yea,  they  are  greedy  dogs  which  can 
never  have  enough ;  and  they  are  shepherds  that 
cannot  understand  :  they  all  look  to  their  own  way, 
every  one  for  his  gain,  from  his  quarter,"  he  recognized 
in  Isaiah  the  makings  of  a  first-rate  dramatic  critic. 
But  what  touched  him  most  was  the  familiar  "  He 
shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd  :  he  shall  gather 
the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom, 
and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young."  If 
Mr.  Barrett  had  been  a  musician,  like  Handel,  he 
would  have  wanted  to  set  that  text  to  music.  Being 
an  actor,  he  "saw  himself  in  the  part,"  and 
could  not  rest  until  he  had  gathered  a  lamb  with 
his  arm  and  carried  it  on  to  the  stage  in  "The 
Daughters  of  Babylon."  The  imagined  effect  was  not 
quite  realized  on  the  first  night,  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  the  conductor  of  the  band, 
omitted  to  accompany  the  entry  with  the  obvious 
Handelian  theme,  and  perhaps  partly  because  the  lamb 
proved  unworthy  of  the  confidence  placed  by  Mr. 
Barrett  in  its  good  manners.  But  the  strongest  reason 
was  that  metaphor  is  not  drama,  nor  tableau  vivant 
acting.  I  hold  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  in  high  esteem  as 
a  stage  manager  and  actor  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  would  allow  that  I  am  a  fairly 
competent  workman  with  my  pen.  But  when  he  takes 
up  the  tools  of  my  craft  and  tries  his  hand  at  dramatic 
literature,  he  produces  exactly  the  same  effect  on  me  as 
I  should  produce  on  him  if  I  were  to  try  my  hand  at 
playing  Othello.  A  man  cannot  be  everything.  To 
write  in  any  style  at  all  requires  a  good  many  years 
practice  :  to  write  in  the  Scriptural  style  well  enough 
to  be  able  to  incorporate  actual  passages  from  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  without  producing  the 
effect  of  patching  a  shabby  pair  of  trousers  with  snippets 
of  fifteenth-century  Venetian  brocade,  requires  not 
only  literary  skill  of  the  most  expert  kind,  but  a  special 
technical  gift,  such  as  Stevenson  had,  for  imitating  the 
turn  of  classical  styles. 

Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  is  here  fairly  entitled  to  interrupt 
me  by  saying,  "  Do  not  waste  your  time  in  telling  me 
what  I  know  already.  I  grant  it  all.  But  I  have 
reverently  submitted  my  qualifications  to  expert  opinion. 
Miss  Marie  Corelli,  the  most  famous  writer  of  the  day, 
whose  prodigious  success  has  earned  her  the  envious 
hate  of  the  poor  journeymen  of  literature  to  whom  she 
will  not  even  deign  to  send  review  copies  of  her  books, 
tells  me  that  I  have  '  the  unpurchasable  gift  of  genius  '  ; 
that  my  language  is  '  choice  and  scholarly  '  ;  that  I 
'  could  win  the  laurels  of  the  poet  had  I  not  opted  for 
•those  of  the  dramatist '  ;  that  I  have  power  and 
passion,  orchidacity  and  flamboyancy  ;  and  that  my 
*  Babylon '  is  better  than  '  The  Sign  of  the  Cross,' 
which  was  not  only  enormously  successful,  but  was 
approved  by  the  clerical  profession,  to  whom  Greek  and 
Hebrew  are  as  mother  tongues.  Who  are  you,  pray, 
■Mr.  Saturday  Reviewer,  that  I  should  set  this  mass  of 
disinterested  authority  beneath  your  possibly  envious 
disparagements  ?  " 

This  is  altogether  unanswerable  as  far  as  the  weight 
of  authority  is  concerned.  I  confess  that  I  am  in  an 
infinitesimal  minority,  and  that  my  motives  are  by  no 
means  above  suspicion.  Therefore  I  must  either  hold 
my  tongue  or  else  rewrite  the  play  to  show  how  it 
ought  to  be  done.  Such  a  demonstration  is  beyond 
my  means,  unless  a  public  subscription  be  raised  to 
remunerate  my  toil  ;  but  I  do  not  mind  giving  a  sample 
or  two.  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett 
that  among  the  many  judicial  utterances  in  the  Bible, 
by  Solomon,  Festus,  Felix,  Pilate,  and  others,  I  had 
found  such  a  remark  as  "The  evidence  against  thee  is 
but  slight,"  would  he  not  burst  out  laughing  at  me  for 
my  ridiculous  mixture  of  modern  Old  Bailey  English 
with  the  obsolete  fashion  of  using  the  second  person 
singular?  Vet  he  has  used  that  very  phrase  in  "The 
Daughters  of  Babylon."  Pray  observe  that  I  should 
not  at  all  object  to  the  wording  of  the  whole  drama 
in  the  most  modern  vernacular,  even  if  it  were  carried 
to  the  extent  of  making  the  Babylonian  idol  seller  talk 
like  a  coster.  But  modern  vernacular  seasoned  with 
thees  and  thous  and  haths  and  whithers  to  make  it  sound 


peradventurously  archaic  is  another  matter.  Let  us 
have  "There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  against  you,"  or 
else  let  us  talk  loftily  of  accusation  and  testimony,  not 
of  cases  and  evidence.  Again,  there  is  not,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember,  any  account  of  an  auction 
in  the  Bible  ;  but  if  there  were  I  should  unhesi- 
tatingly reject  it  as  apocryphal  if  one  of  the 
parties,  instead  of  saying  "  Who  is  he  that  biddeth 
against  me  for  this  woman?"  were  to  exclaim,  "I 
demand  to  know  the  name  of  my  opponent,"  which  is 
Mr.  Barrett's  authorized  version.  If  he  had  made 
Jediah  say,  "May  I  ask  who  the  gentleman  is?"  that 
would  have  been  perfectly  allowable  ;  but  the  phrase  as 
it  stands  belongs  neither  to  Christy's  nor  to  the  literary 
convention  of  the  ideal  Babylon  :  it  is  the  ineptitude  of 
an  amateur.  And  would  it  not  have  been  easier  to 
write  "The  nether  milestone  is  not  so  hard,"  than 
"  The  nether  milestone  is  tender  in  comparison" '?  As 
to  "We  have  wandered  from  the  object  of  our  visit, 
my  lord,"  I  really  give  it  up  in  despair,  and  intempe- 
rately  affirm  that  the  man  who,  with  a  dozen  tolerably 
congruous  locutions  ready  to  his  hand,  could  select  that 
absurdlv  incongruous  one,  does  not  know  the  Bible 
from  "  Bow  Bells." 

Miss  Marie  Corelli,  who  finds  Mr.  Barrett's  phrases 
"  choice  and  scholarly,"  gets  over  the  difficulty  of  de- 
scribing Ishtar  in  the  blunt  language  of  Scripture,  by 
calling  her,  very  choicely,  "the  Queen  of  the  Half 
World  of  Babylon  " — five  words  for  one.  Ishtar  is  very 
bitter  throughout  the  play  concerning  the  ferocity  of 
the  Jewish  law  to  women.  Yet  we  find  Lemuel,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  British  tar,  saying,  "I  will  not  harm 
thee,  who  art  — whate'er  thy  sins — a  Woman."  I  could 
not  give  a  better  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  actor- 
dramatist  will  forget  everything  else,  drama,  common- 
sense,  and  all,  the  moment  an  opening  for  some 
hackneyed  stage  effect,  chivalrous  pose,  or  sympathy- 
catching  platitude  occurs  to  him. 

"  The  Daughters  of  Babylon,"  then,  is  not  likely  to 
please  critics  who  can  write  ;  for  nothing  antagonizes 
a  good  workman  so  much  as  bad  workmanship  in  his 
own  craft.  It  will  encounter  also  a  prejudice  against 
his  exploitation  of  the  conception  of  religious  art  held 
by  the  average  English  citizen.  Against  that  prejudice, 
however,  I  am  prepared  to  defend  it  warmly.  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  understand  why  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett 
should  not  do  what  Ary  Scheffer  and  Mi'iller,  Sir  Noel 
Paton  and  Mr.  Goodall,  Mr.  Herbert  Schmalz  and  the 
publishers  of  the  Dore  Bible,  not  to  mention  Miss 
Corelli  herself,  are  doing,  or  have  been  doing,  all 
through  the  century  without  protest.  For  my  part, 
whilst,  as  a  Superior  Person,  I  reserve  the  right  to  look 
down  on  such  conceptions  of  religion  as  Ca;sar  might 
have  looked  down  at  a  toy  soldier,  yet  the  advance 
from  the  exploitation  of  illiterate  and  foolish  melo- 
dramatic conventions  in  which  nobody  believes,  to 
that  of  a  sentiment  which  is  a  living  contempo- 
rary reality,  and  which  identifies  the  stage  at  last 
with  popular  artistic,  literary  and  musical  culture 
(such  as  it  is),  is  to  me  more  momentous  than 
the  production  of  "John  Gabriel  Borkman "  at  the 
Lyceum  would  be.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  has  found  that, 
he  can  always  bring  down  the  house  with  a  hymn  :  the 
first  act  of  "The  Daughters  of  Babylon,"  after  driving 
the  audience  nearly  to  melancholy  madness  by  its  dul- 
ness,  is  triumphantly  saved  in  that  way.  Well,  any 
one  who  takes  a  walk  round  London  on  Sunday  even- 
ing will  find,  at  innumerable  street  corners,  little  bands, 
of  thoroughly  respectable  citizens,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  standing  in  a  circle  and  singing  hymns.  It 
is  not  a  fashionable  thing  to  do — not  even  a  conven- 
tional thing  to  do  :  they  do  it  because  they  believe  in  it. 
And  pray  why  is  that  part  of  their  lives  not  to  find  ex- 
pression in  dramatic  art  as  it  finds  expression,  un- 
challenged, in  all  the  other  fine  arts?  Are  we  to  drive. 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  back  from  his  texts,  his  plagal' 
cadences,  and  his  stage  pictures  from  the  Illustrated 
Bible,  to  "Arrest  that  man:  he  is  a  murderer,"  or 
"  Release  that  man  :  he  is  in-know-scent,"  or  "  Richard 
Dastardson  :  you  shall  rre-pent-er  that-er  b-er-low"  ?' 
The  pity  is  that  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  does  not  go  further, 
and  gratify  his  very  evident  desire  to  impersonate  the 
Messiah  without  any  sort  of  circumlocution  or  disguise. 
That  we   shall  have   Passion    Plays  in  the  London 
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theatres  as  surely  as  we  shall  some  day  have  "  Parsifal  " 
has  for  a  long  time  past  been  as  certain  as  any 
development  under  the  sun  can  be  ;  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  I  have  travelled  all  the  way  to  Ober  Ammergau 
to  see  a  Passion  Play  which  was  financed  in  the  usual 
manner  by  a  syndicate  of  Viennese  Jews.  Why  should 
not  the  people  who  cannot  go  so  far  have  a  Passion 
Play  performed  for  them  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue  ?  The 
fact  that  they  want  it  is  proved,  I  take  it,  by  the  success 
of  "  Barabbas."  Depend  on  it,  we  shall  see  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett  crucified  yet  ;  and  the  effect  will  be,  not  to 
debase  religion,  but  to  elevate  the  theatre,  which  has 
hitherto  been  allowed  to  ridicule  religion  but  not  to 
celebrate  it,  just  as  it  has  been  allowed  to  jest  in- 
decently with  sex  questions  but  not  to  treat  them 
seriously. 

As  it  is,  "  The  Daughters  of  Babylon  "  suffers  a  good 
deal  from  our  religious  prudery.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett 
underplays  his  part  to  an  extent  quite  unaccountable 
on  the  face  of  it,  the  fact  being  that  he  plays,  not 
Lemuel,  but  the  Messiah  disguised  as  Lemuel,  and 
therefore  excludes  all  fear,  passion  and  perplexity  from 
his  conception,  retaining  only  moral  indignation  for 
strong  effects,  and  falling  back  at  other  times  on  super- 
human serenity,  indulgence,  pity  and  prophetic  sadness. 
In  short,  he  is  playing  a  part  which  he  did  not  venture 
to  write  ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  part  he  did  write 
is  sacrificed  without  any  apparent  compensation.  It 
is  dangerous  for  an  actor  to  mean  one  part  whilst 
playing  another,  unless  the  audience  is  thoroughly 
in  the  secret  ;  and  it  is  quite  fatal  for  an  author 
to  mean  one  play  and  write  another.  There  was  no 
such  want  of  directness  in  "  The  Sign  of  the  Cross." 
In  it  the  Christian  scenes  were  as  straightforward  as 
the  Roman  ones  ;  and  Marcus  Superbus  was  meant  for 
Marcus  Superbus  and  nobody  else.  In  "  The  Daughters 
of  Babylon "  the  Jewish  scenes  are  symbolic ;  and 
though  the  Babylonian  scenes  are  straightforward 
enough  (and  therefore  much  more  effective),  they  are 
pervaded  by  the  symbolic  Lemuel,  who  lets  them  down 
dramatically  every  time  he  enters.  With  this  double- 
ness  of  purpose  at  the  heart  of  it,  the  play  may  succeed 
as  a  spectacle  and  a  rite  ;  but  it  will  not  succeed  as  a 
melodrama. 

Like  all  plays  under  Mr.  Barrett's  management, 
"The  Daughters  of  Babylon"  is  excellently  produced. 
The  scene  painters  art  the  heroes  of  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Telbin's  grove  standing  among  the  cornfields  on  a 
hilly  plain,  and  Mr.  Hann's  view  of  Babylon  by  night, 
in  the  Dore  style,  are  specially  effective  ;  and  the  tents 
of  Israel  on  the  hillside  make  a  pretty  bit  of  landscape 
in  Mr.  Ryan's  "Judgment  Seat  by  the  City  of  Zoar," 
in  which,  however,  the  necessity  for  making  the 
judgment  seat  "  practicable  "  left  it  impossible  for  the 
artist  to  do  quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Telbin.  The  cast, 
consisting  of  thirty-three  persons,  all  of  them  encouraged 
and  worked  up  as  if  they  were  principals — a  feature  for 
which  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  as  manager,  can  hardly 
have  too  much  credit — must  be  content  for  the  most 
part  with  a  general  compliment,  the  names  being  too 
many  for  mention.  Mr.  Franklin  McLeay's  Jediah 
bears  traces  of  the  epilepsy  of  Nero,  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  a  whole  year's  run  of  convulsions  ;  but 
he  again  makes  his  mark  as  an  actor  of  excep- 
tional interest  and  promise,  who  should  be  seen 
in  a  part  sufficiently  like  himself  to  be  played  without 
the  somewhat  violent  disguises  he  assumes  at  the  Lyric. 
Mr.  Ambrose  Manning,  as  Alorus  the  Affable,  has  the 
only  one  of  the  long  parts  which  is  not  occasionally 
tedious,  a  result  largely  due  to  his  judgment  in  com- 
pletely throwing  over  the  stagy  style  which  all  the  rest 
frankly  adopt.  Mr.  Charles  Hudson  also  contrives  to 
emerge  into  some  sort  of  particularity  ;  but  the  other 
sixteen  gentlemen  defy  distinction,  except,  perhaps,  the 
fat  Babylonian  executioner,  Mr.  George  Bernage,  whose 
comfortable  appearance  is  so  little  suited  to  his  occupa- 
tion as  chief  baker  at  the  Nebuchadnezzaresque  fiery 
furnace  that  his  fearsomest  utterances  provoke  roars  of 
laughter.  Miss  Maud  Jeffries  appears  to  much  advan- 
tage in  rational  dress  in  the  Babylonian  scenes.  She 
makes  Elna  much  more  interesting  than  that  whited  wall 
the  Christian  Martyr  in  "The  Sigfn  of  the  Cross,"  and 
seems  to  have  the  American  intelligence,  character  and 
humour,  without  the  American  lack  of  vitality.  Indeed, 


her  appearance  in  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  is  the 
beginning  of  the  play,  as  far  as  any  dramatic  thrill  is  con- 
cerned. Miss  Lily  Hanbury,  specially  engaged  to  be  orchi- 
daceous and  flamboyant  as  the  Improper  Person  of  Baby- 
lon, and  wholly  guiltless  of  the  least  aptitude  for  the  part, 
honestly  gives  as  much  physical  energy  to  the  delivery 
of  the  lines  as  she  can,  and  is  very  like  a  pet  lamb  pre- 
tending to  be  a  lioness.  When  Lemuel  decided  to  let 
his  sweetheart,  himself,  and  all  his  faithful  confederates 
be  baked  in  the  fiery  furnace  sooner  than  accept  her 
proffered  affection,  the  sympathy  of  the  audience 
departed  from  him  for  ever.  So  did  mine  ;  but,  all  the 
same,  I  beg  Miss  Hanbury  not  to  imagine,  whatever 
the  gallery  may  think,  that  she  has  learnt  to  act  heavy 
parts  merely  because  she  has  picked  up  the  mere 
mechanics  of  ranting.  And  I  implore  her  not  to  talk 
about  "the  lor  of  Babylon."  The  quarter-century 
during  which  Sir  Henry  Irving  has  been  attacking  his 
initial  vowels  with  a  more  than  German  scrupulousness 
should  surely  by  this  time  have  made  it  possible  for  a 
leading  actress  to  pronounce  two  consecutive  vowels 
without  putting  an  "  r  "  between  them. 

The  musical  arrangements  are  so  lavish  as  to  in- 
clude a  performance  of  Max  Bruch's  "  Kol  Nidrei  " 
(familiar  as  a  violoncello  piece)  between  the  first  and 
second  acts,  by  a  Dutch  solo  violinist  of  distinction,. 
M.  Henri  Seiffert.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Bank  of  England  Return  this  week  shows  an 
increase  of  ^615,000  in  the  amount  of  the  Reserve, 
and  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  to  liabilities — from 
52!  to  535  per  cent.  But  the  time  has  hardly  yet  come 
for  a  further  reduction  in  the  Bank  rate,  though  at  the 
moment  it  looks  as  if  such  a  change  were  not  far 
distant,  when  call  money  is  quoted  1  per  cent.,  short 
loans  about  if,  and  the  best  three  months'  paper 
about  if. 

For  information  as  to  the  factors  influencing  markets 
during  the  week  our  readers  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
to  the  columns  in  which  the  political  developments  and 
political  scares  are  dealt  with.  Events  move  rapidly, 
and  possibly  ere  these  lines  appear  in  print  some  sensa- 
tional development  may  have  taken  place.  At  the  time 
of  writing  professional  operators  are  holding  aloof  from 
extensive  operations  in  any  direction  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  semi-belligerent  attitude  reported  on  the 
part  of  the  Greek  Government.  The  barometer  of  the 
market  has  been  the  fluctuations  in  internationals,  and 
the  Paris  Bourse  has  been  watched  with  particular 
interest.  Consequently,  special  significance  has  beer* 
attached  to  the  sales  from  that  quarter  of  Turkish 
Bonds,  De  Beers  shares,  Brazilians,  Rio  Tintos,  and 
Copper  shares  in  general. 

In  the  Home  Railway  Market  there  has  been  rather 
a  severe  collapse.  Here,  again,  political  influences 
have  been  strong,  though  not  so  predominant  as 
elsewhere.  Prior  to  the  dividend  announcements  for* 
the  half-year  everybody  was  sanguine,  and  the  result 
was  the  creation  of  a  rather  heavy  bull  account.  The 
dividends  were  hardly  up  to  expectation,  and  the  bulls 
were  therefore  disposed  to  take  their  profits  hastily. 
This,  combined  with  the  sensitive  condition  of  markets 
generally,  gave  the  bears  an  opportunity  of  which  they 
were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  Some  Home  Rail- 
way stocks  under  these  circumstances  look  distinctly 
cheap  for  the  bona-fide  purchaser  who  can  afford  to- 
wait.  We  may  cite  Great  Northern  Deferred  as  an 
instance.    The  closing  price  on  Thursday  was  59I. 

While,  on  the  whole,  the  making-up  prices  at  the 
Settlement  this  week  are  disappointing  to  speculative 
purchasers  and  to  holders,  there  are  not  wanting  indica- 
tions that  much  of  the  set-back  is  due  to  bulls  taking 
their  profits  and  to  bear  sales.  It  was  noticed  during 
the  arrangement  of  the  account  that  a  large  amount  of 
Chatham  Ordinary  was  being  taken  up  ;  and  the  con- 
tinuation rate  actually  became  a  backwardation  before 
the  account  was  fully  adjusted.  The  same  thing  was 
to  be  seen  in  various  other  departments,  such  as 
Argentine  Railways,  in  some  of  which  there  was  a 
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marked  scarcity  of  stock,  Central  Argentine  in  par- 
ticular being-  taken  off  the  market  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  bears  of  that  stock  expected  or  liked. 

Political  troubles  in  South  Africa,  in  the  near  East, 
and  in  Egypt  have  given  pause  to  the  improvement  in 
trade  during  recent  months  ;  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  for  January  are  not  encouraging.  The  "  Times  " 
says  that  "  at  first  sight  "  they  appear  to  be  somewhat 
disappointing,  but  adds  that  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  past  month  was  one  of  twenty-six  working 
days,  and  that  January  1896  had  twenty-seven.  Allow- 
ing for  that  it  was  not  very  pleasant  to  find  on  com- 
paring the  exports  for  the  two  months  a  decrease  of 
6*5  per  cent,  in  our  exports.  The  difference  of  a  day 
accounts  for  only  about  4  per  cent.  The  imports,  it  is 
true,  have  gone  up  ;  but  it  is  not  consoling  to  see  an 
increase  of  these  going  on  concurrently  with  a  decrease 
in  exports.  Even  "  at  second  sight "  the  Returns  are 
not  brilliant. 

The  Kaffir  market  presents  no  feature  calling  for 
special  comment.  Everybody  is  awaiting  develop- 
ments, especially  as  regards  the  amount  of  indemnity 
to  the  Transvaal  Government  in  respect  to  the  Jameson 
Raid.  A  Reuter  telegram  published  on  Thursday  said 
that  the  Transvaal  Executive  had  concluded  its  delibe- 
rations on  this  subject,  and  that,  while  no  official  state- 
ment had  yet  been  made  regarding  the  amount,  one 
paper  had  given  it  as  100,000.  On  the  afternoon 
■of  the  same  day  the  Transvaal  Executive  had  arrived, 
by  some  occult  means,  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
amount  was  ^185,000,  but  a  few  sceptics  cynically 
inquired  what  were  the  odd  shillings  and  pence.  The 
one  estimate  is  just  as  likely  to  be  correct  as  the  other. 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  there  was  not  more 
curiosity  displayed  at  the  joint  meetings  of  the  London 
and  Globe  and  West  Australian-  Exploring  and  Finance 
Corporations  regarding  their  relations  with  the  London 
and  Paris  Corporation.  These  relations  are  generally 
understood  to  be  somewhat  strained,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  question  would  come  prominently  for- 
ward. It  would  be  a  relief  to  the  market  mind  if  the 
matter  were  set  at  rest,  for  this  and  one  or  two  other 
doubtful  questions,  such  as  the  Lady  Hampton  affair, 
are  exercising  an  unfortunately  deterrent  influence  on 
the  flow  of  capital  towards  undoubtedly  rich  gold 
fields.  The  Westralian  market,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, is  almost  stagnant,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
feature  of  importance  therein  to  record  for  the  week. 
Meantime,  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that,  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  active  business,  prices  are  keeping  wonder- 
fully firm,  all  things  considered. 

In  an  address  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  Q.C., 
made  the  suggestion  that,  short  of  the  acquisition  of  all 
railways  by  the  State,  an  experiment  might  be  made  in 
the  shape  of  the  purchase  of  the  railway  Companies 
which  do  not  pay,  and  have  not  paid,  any  dividend 
upon  their  ordinary  stock  for  some  years.  These  lines, 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne  thought,  might  be  purchased  at  a 
price  which  would  put  no  great  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payer, and  the  State  competition  thus  created  would 
introduce  a  wholesome  element  into  the  railway  world, 
and  make  the  other  railways  of  the  country  so  conduct 
their  business  towards  trade  as  to  make  the  purchase 
■of  the  whole  of  the  railways  in  the  country  a  matter 
which  might  be  indefinitely  postponed.  What  a  charm- 
ing suggestion  from  an  eminent  Q.C. !  Let  the  State 
buy  up  the  poorer  Companies  for  the  express  purpose 
of  blackmailing  the  successful  ones.  How  would  Mr. 
Balfour  Browne  like  to  see  the  same  principle  applied  to 
his  own  profession  ?  Suppose  it  were  suggested  that 
the  Treasury  should  buy  up  the  practices  of  all  the 
barristers  earning  only  small  incomes  in  order  that  it 
might  compel  Q.C.'s  to  reduce  their  fees — would  Mr. 
Balfour  Browne  back  up  such  a  proposal  ? 

For  wholesale  vituperation  commend  us  to  "The 
Investors'  Review."  Writing  about  the  recent  dis- 
closures concerning  the  Queensland  National  Bank, 
Mr.  Wilson  starts  off  blithely  with  the  heading,  "  The 


Queensland  National  Bank  Swindle,"  and  in  the 
second  sentence  of  the  article  tells  us  that  after  what 
has  come  to  light  regarding  the  bank,  neither  the 
Government  of  Queensland  nor  its  people  are  to  be 
trusted  with  money.  A  little  later,  referring  to  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  bank  to  the  Government,  he  says 
that  "  not  5s.  in  the  j£l  of  this  money  could  be  paid 
back  if  the  rotten  carcase  went  into  straight,  square 
liquidation,  and  very  little  of  it  is  likely  to  be  repaid  in 
any  event,  except  at  other  people's  expense."  To 
appreciate  the  report  of  the  Investigation  Committee, 
the  editor  of  "The  Investors'  Review"  says  that  "a 
dictionary  of  euphemisms  is,  perhaps,  wanted  to  enable 
one  to  enter  fully  into  the  enjoyment  of  its  delicate 
phraseology."  In  this  article,  as  in  others,  our  con- 
temporary shows  the  want  of  such  a  dictionary  ;  but  an 
inspection  of  its  file  would  afford  first-class  material  for 
the  compilation  of  a  "  Dictionary  of  Vituperation." 
But,  while  the  language  used  is  rather  too  violent  and 
somewhat  redolent  of  Billingsgate,  we  must  say  that  the 
circumstances  commented  upon  do  undoubtedly  consti- 
tute a  very  grave  scandal  and  a  gross  injustice  to  the 
British  investors  who  have  sunk  millions  in  this 
ill-fated  institution. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  contrast  between  voting  at 
Company  meetings  by  a  show  of  hands  and  by  a  poll 
was  afforded  at  the  London  Road  Car  Company's 
meeting  this  week.  The  question  was  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  directors'  remuneration  should  be  increased 
as  a  recognition  of  the  work  they  had  done  in  bringing 
the  Company  to  its  present  satisfactory  position.  On 
a  show  of  hands,  the  resolution  was  defeated  ;  but 
when  a  poll  was  demanded  and  taken  the  result  was 
that  for  the  resolution  there  voted,  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
269  shareholders,  holding  12,892  shares  ;  while  against 
it  there  were  only  seven  shareholders,  holding  155 
shares. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  what  is  going  on 
regarding  the  Lady  Hampton  case,  but  day  by  day  it 
becomes  more  interesting.  In  its  latest  phase  the  dis- 
cussion appears  to  turn  on  the  precise  legal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  undertaking  given  as  to  buying 
in.  The  results  of  the  latest  move  in  the  game  will  not 
be  available  before  we  go  to  press  ;  but  the  case  is  one 
which  we  should  recommend  our  readers  to  follow"  care- 
fully from  the  reports  in  our  daily  contemporaries.  We 
must  reserve  any  comments  we  may  wish  to  make  until 
the  matter  has  ceased  to  be  sub  judice. 

Linotype  shares,  to  which  we  referred  last  week,  have 
continued  active,  and  the  market  has  been  a  strong- 
one.  When  we  then  wrote  the  price  was  7§He«  The 
price  has  since  risen  to  8^—^.  Another  lively  stock 
has  been  Allsopp's  Ordinary,  the  fluctuations  in  which 
are  based  upon  forecasts  of  the  dividend  announcement 
which  is  looked  for  on  Friday  next.  Last  Wednesday 
the  price  was  as  high  as  174,  but  the  closing  price  on 
Thursday  was  only  171^.  We  cannot  say  that  any 
definite  forecast  obtains  credence  in  the  market.  The 
estimates  vary  between  6  and  8  per  cent. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Frank  May,  late  Chief  Cashier  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  whose  death  occurred  last 
Monday,  was  well  known  all  over  the  world,  as  was  his 
signature  on  the  Bank's  notes.  It  was  in  Novem- 
ber 1893  that  Mr.  May  retired  from  his  position  in  the 
Bank  of  England  under  circumstances  which  it  would 
serve  no  purpose  to  recall,  and  which  are  matters  of 
common  knowledge.  Those  who  had  occasion  to  come 
in  contact  with  him  will  remember  with  pleasure  the 
invariable  courtesy  of  Mr.  May  in  his  official  capacity — 
a  courtesy  which  made  and  left  him  many  friends  who 
regret  his  decease,  while  deploring  the  circumstances 
alluded  to. 

Our  monthly  Trade  Returns  are  so  exhaustive  and  so 
useful  that  we  should  like  to  see  them  still  more  exhaus- 
tive in  order  that  they  might  thereby  be  rendered  still  more 
useful.  To  say  nothing  of  its  arbitrariness,  the  existing 
arrangement  of  the  countries  from  which  we  import  and 
to  which  we  export  commodities  has,  for  the  most 
part,  stood  for  years,  and  we  submit — with  all  possible 
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deference  to  the  sapient  gentlemen  who  produce  the 
Returns — that  it  is  sadly  in  need  of  revision.  There  is 
too  wholesale  a  grouping  of  goods  and  values  under 
the  comprehensive  but  unsatisfactory  heading  of  "Other 
Countries."  For  instance,  last  year  we  received  from 
"Other  Countries"  118,659  cwts.  of  bacon,  and  from 
Germany  only  512  cwts.  Now,  we  suggest  that,  if  the 
returns  cannot  be  expanded,  Germany  might  be  included 
in  the  miscellaneous  sources  of  supply,  and  its  place  be 
taken  by  the  principal  one  of  the  "Other  Countries." 
From  "  Other  Countries  "  we  last  year  imported  585,056 
cwts.  of  fresh  beef.  It  would  be  of  service  to  many  of 
us  if  the  several  sources  were  enumerated.  This  is  an 
important  trade,  and  the  only  country  now  specified  in 
connection  with  it  is  the  United  States.  The  same 
remarks  apply,  mutato  nomine,  to  salted  pork,  lard, 
potatoes,  rice,  iron  ore,  lead,  and  several  others. 

We  should  be  thankful,  moreover,  to  learn  whence 
we  derived  the  18,600,000  bushels  of  raw  fruit  imported 
in  1896.  Of  refined  sugar  we  received  from  the  United 
States  9,603  cwts.,  and  from  "Other  Countries" 
608,515  cwts.;  of  raw  sugar,  from  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  20,160  cwts.  and  from  "Other  Countries" 
1,209,644  cwts.;  of  coffee,  from  Ceylon  14,428  cwts. 
and  from  "Other  Countries  "  348,350  cwts.  Does  all 
our  petroleum  come  from  America  or  does  South  Russia 
take  a  share  ?  You  must  not  go  to  the  Board  of  Trade  . 
Returns  if  you  want  to  find  out,  because  they  cannot 
enlighten  you.  Most  of  us  know  where  jute  comes 
from,  and  some  among  us  even  know  the  usual  places 
of  origin  of  the  woollen  rags  which  are  brought  into 
the  country  in  order  to  be  made  up  into  cheap  and  nasty 
shoddy  by  the  "first  aid"  of  the  "devils"  of  Dews- 
bur}-  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  raw  silk  we  pine  for  com- 
pleter knowledge,  because  we  of  the  "  Saturday 
Review  "  are  interested  in  tha  British  silk  trade. 

We  have  no  space  to-day  to  refer  to  the  shortcomings 
of  the  export  section  of  the  Returns.  The  most  un- 
satisfactory part  of  the  whole  document  is  that  which 
pretends  to  enumerate  the  imports  of  manufactured 
articles.  We  are  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the 
world,  take  it  all  round,  and  it  would  be  interesting — 
possibly  valuable — to  see  at  a  glance  what  countries 
are  sending  their  productions  to  us.  In  1896  we  im- 
ported cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  ^3,521,034; 
20,069,122  lb.  of  linen  yarn,  value  ^779.641  ;  2,251,250 
cwts.  of  glassand  glass  manufactures,  value  ^2,346.554  ; 
939,848  lb.  of  straw  hats  and  bonnets,  value  £  186,945, 
in  addition  to  11,671,822  lb.  of  straw  plaiting,  value 
^91 1,809,  f°r  making  up  into  hats  and  bonnets; 
4,040,902  cwts.  of  paper  and  straw  boards,  value 
^3,140,634;  silks,  value  ^16,707,103  ;  woollens,  value 
^9,704,608;  and  woollen  yarn,  value  ^1,820,657 — 
among  other  things,  of  course,  which  we  cannot  find 
room  to  name.  It  may  be  sheer  effrontery  on  our  part, 
but  we  contend  that  we  are  entitled  to  know  what  are 
the  countries  that  contribute,  and  in  what  varying  pro- 
portions they  do  contribute,  to  these  astounding  totals. 
The  quarterly  annex  to  the  regular  Returns  does  not 
help  us,  for  it  gives  only  the  total  values  of 
our  import  and  export  trade  with  the  countries  of  the 
world  during  a  given  three  months.  In  the  case  of 
paper,  woollens,  and  silk,  two  or  three  countries  are 
expressly  named  ;  but  even  in  regard  to  these,  our 
esteemed  friend  the  "  Other  Countries"  shows  himself. 
The  annual  abstract  goes  further,  but  not  by  any  means 
all  the  way.  Besides,  we  object  to  wait  for  eighteen 
months  for  information  which  might  be  supplied  every 
month.  It  would  necessitate  only  a  little  more  work  on 
the  part  of  the  compilers,  and  by  a  more  economical  re- 
arrangement of  space  the  addition  of  no  more  than  two 
pages — which  would  facilitate  the  making  up  of  the 
whole  Return.  But  perhaps  the  underpaid  compilers  are 
already  overworked?  We  beg  pardon — we  confess 
that  this  view  had  not  occurred  to  us. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

The  latest  Anglo-French  enterprise  in  which  the 
public  have  been  requested  to  participate  is  a  Pneumatic 
Compensation  Cycle  Company.  The  prospectus  has 
been  issued  simultaneously  in  England  and  France,  so 


that  no  national  jealousy  can  be  aroused  on  that  score. 
The  board  of  directors  has  also  been  studiously  arranged 
so  that  both  nationalities  are  represented  thereon.  The 
Anglo-French  Pneumatic  Compensation  Cycle  Company 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  Patent 
Rights  for  France  and  Belgium  of  Webb's  Patent  Pneu- 
matic Compensation  Cycle,  together  with  "  the  splendid 
new  Works  at  St.  Cloud,  Paris."  It  is  a  most  wonderful 
invention,  according  to  the  prospectus,  the  special 
features  being  no  puncturing  and  no  vibration,  while 
side-slipping  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, very  clear  as  to  how  the  pneumatic  principle  is 
applied.  If  the  promoters  had  only  been  a  little  more 
descriptive  on  this  point,  instead  of  throwing  discredit 
on  pneumatic-tyred  machines  now  in  use,  it  might  have 
rendered  them  greater  assistance  in  floating  the  under- 
taking. There  have  been  many  wonderful  inventions 
of  late  in  cycles,  but  somehow  or  other  they  do  not  seem 
to  revolutionize  the  industry  as  might  have  been 
expected  on  a  perusal  of  the  various  prospectuses. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Junior  Carltox.— It  seems  likely  that  a  fair  dividend  will 
be  declared  ere  long,  but  the  shares  are  not  of  the  class  that 
we  should  recommend  as  a  permanent  investment. 

A.  B.  (Poplar  . — The  rumour,  we  should  think,  is  not  un- 
likely. We  do  not  think  the  Founders'  shares  are  very  desirable 
holdings,  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

W.  H.  Cooke. — We  see  no  reason  to  advise  you  to  sell  the 
shares,  which  appear  to  be  a  very  fair  investment  of  their 
class. 

TRANSVAAL. — We  are  making  inquiries,  and  shall  send  you 
the  information  by  post. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

ACCURACY  AND  THE  "SPECTATOR." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lisbon,  18  January,  1897. 

SIR, — In  an  article  in  the  "  Spectator"  of  9  Janu- 
ary, entitled  "The  Command  before  Khartoum,"  the 
following  extraordinary  and  misleading  statement  is 
made  :  "  It  is  too  true  (is  it  not?)  that  a  man  of  military 
genius  has  but  little  chance  in  the  British  army  unless 
he  is  royal  or  a  great  aristocrat,"  &c. 

Now  a  reference  to  the  "  Army  List "  will  show  that, 
with  three  exceptions,  not  a  single  high  appointment 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  India  is  held  by  officers  who 
can  be  said  in  any  way  to  belong  to  the  aristocracy,  or 
to  possess  any  aristocratic  family  interest.  With  these 
three  exceptions,  all,  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
downwards,  are  self-made  men.— Yours  faithfully, 

Miles. 

ARMS  AND  THE  SNOB. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  "  R."  for  his  letter  and  the 
opportunity  he  has  afforded  me  of  establishing  my 
point.  Any  one  referring  to  the  "  Genealogist  "  will  see 
that  the  correspondence  therein  arose  concerning  a 
pedigree  published  twelve  years  previously  in  the  "  His- 
tory of  Thame."  The  pedigree  was  an  amateur  pedi- 
gree compiled  by  an  amateur,  and  published  by  an 
amateur,  and  with  its  compilation,  verification,  or  pub- 
lication the  College  of  Arms  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do. 

Mr.  Lee's  quoted  remarks  obviously  do  not  refer  to 
this  pedigree,  to  which  your  correspondent  makes  them 
apply,  but  entirely  to  the  identity  of  one  individual  men- 
tioned therein.  Any  one  as  conversant  with  the  methods 
of  the  College  as  I  am  must  be  well  aware  that  many 
points  in  an  alleged  descent  pending  before  the  College 
are  often  "found  proved,"  though  the  whole  descent 
may  eventually  be  rejected.  But  with  regard  to  the 
crucial  point  of  "R.'s  "  letter  I  have  assured  myself  that 
no  pedigree  whatsoever — or  portion  of  a  pedigree — of 
the  Lees  of  Pocklington  is,  or  has  ever  been,  recorded 
in  the  College  of  Arms,  and  none  of  the  Lees  of  Quar- 
rendon  of  later  date  than  about  120  years  ago,  and, 
further,  that  the  rightful  arms  of  Mr.  Lee  and  his 
family  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  latter 
family. — Yours  truly,  X. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE   INDIAN  PROBLEM. 

•'Backwards  cr  Forwards."  Indian  Problems,  No.  III. 
By  Colonel  H.  B.  Hanna.  London  :  Archibald 
Constable  &  Co. 

THIS  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  essays  in  which  the 
author  has  successively  discussed  the  possibility 
of  an  invasion  of  India  by  Russia,  the  scientific  frontier, 
and  the  cost  to  India  of  a  forward  policy,  the  momentum 
of  which  increases  as  it  proceeds.  These  problems  are 
all  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance  ;  they  dominate 
our  foreign  policy  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  ;  while,  for 
our  Indian  Empire,  their  proper  interpretation  and  deci- 
sion involve  the  gravest  issues  of  prosperity  and  safety, 
bankruptcy  and  ruin.  We  do  not  suppose  that  many 
of  the  readers  of  Colonel  Hanna's  books  will  altogether 
agree  in  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  In 
all  there  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  the 
policy  to  which  he  is  opposed  and  to  make  light  of  the 
opinions  of  a  large  number  of  capable  and  experienced 
men  who  have  elevated  Russophobia  into  a  religion 
and  have  considered  the  material  prosperity  of  India  of 
secondary  importance  to  the  strategic  defence  of  the 
North-West  Frontier.  But,  although  Colonel  Hanna 
weakens  the  force  of  his  argument  by  some  exaggera- 
tion, he  builds  on  a  sound  foundation  ;  the  policy 
which  he  advocates  has  been  urged  on  many  occasions 
by  this  journal  ;  and  it  is  becoming  not  only  familiar 
but  acceptable  to  a  large  number  of  Englishmen 
who  are  quite  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  general 
problems  of  Eastern  politics  to  be  able  to  decide  rightly 
when  the  main  issues  are  fairly  placed  before  them. 

It  may  be  stated  generally,  but  without  pressing  the 
point  too  closely,  that  the  policy  of  India  should  be  one 
of  peace.  The  country,  wThich  would  be  extremely 
wealthy  if  the  Government  were  able  to  develop  its 
great  natural  resources,  is  so  over-populated  that  a 
mounting  wave  of  poverty  is  ever  threatening,  as  in 
the  present  famine,  to  destroy  its  prosperity.  Civiliza- 
tion, security  and  sanitation  have  so  reduced  the  death 
rate  that  the  Government  can  only  mitigate  the  evil 
created  by  its  own  beneficence  by  devoting  the  whole 
of  its  surplus  revenue  to  agricultural  and  industrial 
development.  Scientific  frontiers  and  similar  fancies 
of  military  theorists  like  Sir  Pomeroy  Colley  are  luxuries 
which  a  wise  Government  should  eschew.  But  the 
Government  of  India  is  essentially  a  military  Govern- 
ment, and  soldiers  have  too  large  a  control  over  its 
counsels.  It  is  a  mistake  to  permit  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  be  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Viceroy,  which  in  practice  he  invariably  is,  although  an 
extraordinary  one.  When  the  Commander-in-Chief  is 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  military 
member  of  Council,  it  is  difficult  for  even  the  strongest 
Viceroy  to  resist  the  united  opinion  of  these  military 
experts,  and,  as  often  happens,  the  strongest  Viceroy 
may  himself  be  ambitious  of  adding  new  provinces  to 
an  Empire  which  is  already  sufficiently  vast.  The  re- 
sult is  extravagant  military  expenditure,  the  costly 
defence  of  positions  which  can  never  be  attacked,  the 
throwing  away  of  millions  of  treasure  in  an  expedition 
like  that  of  Chitral,  to  annex  a  worthless  valley  and  to 
extricate  a  garrison  which  should  never  have  been 
isolated,  in  defiance  of  all  the  teachings  of  experience. 

Russia,  which  looms  like  a  thundercloud  over  Europe, 
is  the  cause  of  and  the  excuse  for  the  vast  outlay  on  the 
North-West  Frontier  which  is  draining  the  very  life- 
blood  of  India.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  sound  states- 
manship would  insist  on  reasonable  preparations  for 
defence  against  a  danger,  however  unlikely  and  remote, 
yet  these  preparations  should  not  be  such  as  to  com- 
promise the  far  more  important  work  of  the  peaceful 
development  of  India.  If  we  cannot  afford  both,  let  us 
determine  to  hold  our  hand  :  to  refuse  to  construct 
military  lines  of  railway  into  a  wilderness  of  mountains 
or  to  build  forts  which  we  cannot  relieve  without  an 
army,  and  let  us  await  what  fortune  may  send  us,  with 
arms  in  our  hands  and  ready  to  defend  to  the  last  the 
incomparable  defensive  position  which  Nature  has 
already  provided  for  us  in  the  wide  barrier  of  desolate 
mountains  which  shut  in  the  Indian  Paradise.  The 


question  whether  the  successful  invasion  of  India  by 
Russia  is  possible  is  one  of  casuistry,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  put  to  the  test  of  experiment  during  the  present 
generation.  We  all  know  the  vapouring  of  that  fine 
soldier,  General  Skobeleff,  but  he  changed  his  opinion 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  excursion  before  his  death. 
Another  gallant  soldier,  Sir  Charles  Macgregor,  drew 
up  a  report  in  great  detail  on  the  invasion  of  India  by 
Russia,  in  which  all  the  wild  theories  and  statistics  which 
had  led  Skobeleff  astray  were  repeated  and  mangified. 
Never  was  a  greater  farrago  of  nonsense  published 
than  this  book,  which  has  ever  since  weighed  like  a 
nightmare  on  the  Military  Department  of  the  Indian 
Government.  As  a  fighter  General  Macgregor  was 
second  to  none  ;  as  a  politician  his  views  are  entitled  to 
no  respect.  The  question  of  invasion  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here,  and  I  would  only  say  that  a  campaign 
by  Russia  against  England  in  India  would  be  as 
hazardous,  and  as  likely  to  end  in  an  overwhelming 
disaster,  as  that  of  Napoleon  against  Russia  in  181 2. 
If  England,  with  what  I  have  termed  an  incomparable 
defensive  position,  garrisoned  by  the  finest  troops  in  the 
world  and  with  supreme  command  of  the  sea,  cannot 
hold  India  against  such  Russian  troops  as  could  be 
brought  against  her,  she  is  unworthy  of  her  past  re- 
putation and  the  record  of  her  army  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  I  see  nothing  in  the  modern  history  of 
England  to  warrant  such  a  supposition. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  both  in  the  speeches  of  the 
leaders  of  English  opinion  and  in  the  Press,  a  grow- 
ing belief  that  the  true  policy  of  this  country  is  to 
abandon  the  jealous  and  suspicious  attitude  which  has 
been  so  long  maintained  with  regard  to  Russia,  and  to 
arrange,  by  friendly  negotiation,  a  common  course  of 
action  in  Eastern  and  Central  Asia  that  will  remove  or 
minimize  the  chances  of  future  collision.     And  here 
the  chief  point  of  danger  is  China,  which  seems  in  a 
state  of  disintegration,  though  it  is  not  safe  to  dog- 
matize regarding  that  strange  community.    But  where 
everything  is  uncertain  there  is  the  better  opportunity 
for  Russia  and  England,  the  only  two  Great  Powers 
largely  interested,  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding 
on  a  basis  of  friendly  concession  and  compromise. 
This  basis   must   be  mainly  a  commercial   one,  for 
English  interests  in  the  East  are  commercial,  and  our 
only  objection  to  Russia  is  that  she  rigidly  closes  every 
door  to  foreign  trade  by  prohibitive  tariffs.    If  Russia 
and  England  would  only  come  to  an  agreement  as  to 
Chinese  trade  and  industrial    development,  England 
would  cease  to  oppose  the  desire  of  Russia  for  an  open 
and  convenient  port  in  the  Pacific,  and,  indeed,  assist 
in  every  way  what  is  a  reasonable  and  necessary  aspi- 
ration.   Should  this  be  done  we  should  have  no  further 
alarms  on  the  North-West  Frontier  of  India,  for  in  the 
development  of  Siberia  and  the  disintegration  of  China 
a  more  profitable  field  for  Russian  activity  will  be  found 
than  in  an  insane  attempt  at  suicide  by  attacking  Eng- 
land at  the  very  point  where  she  is  least  vulnerable.  I 
have  no  high  estimate  of  Russian  diplomacy,  the  prin- 
cipal successes  of  which  have  been  due  to  the  fears  or 
jealousies  of  others  ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  so 
foolish  as  to  include  an  Indian  invasion  in  its  pro- 
gramme of  the  future.  The  truth  is  that,  although  India 
will  always  excite  the  interest  and  cupidity  of  the  rivals 
and  enemies  of  England,  it  is  a  nut  too  hard  for  any 
European  Power  to  hope  to  crack.    It  is  recognized 
that  India  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  life  and  great- 
ness of  England,  and  that  an  attack  upon  it  would 
be   repulsed   with   the   whole  force  of  the  Empire. 
Such   a  conflict   is  not  regarded  by  any  European 
Power  with  enthusiasm ;   for  however  much  it  may 
suit    our    rivals    to    decry    our    power,   they  have 
no  desire  to  test  the  correctness  of  their  estimate. 
For  English  statesmen  no  more  fruitful  political  field 
is  open  than  the  cultivation  of  friendly  relations  with 
Russia  of  such  a  nature  that  each  Power  shall  be  equally 
benefited.    We  do  not  want  an  alliance  on  any  other 
than  equal  and  reciprocal  terms  ;  and  self-respect  re- 
quires an  equivalent  for  every  concession.  The  English 
people  would  never  tolerate  their  leaders  placing  them 
in   the   undignified   and   subservient    position  which 
France  occupies  with  regard  to  Russia,  and  which  the 
French  are  now  beginning  to  realize  and  resent.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  England  and  Russia  should  be 
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other  than  friends.  Their  interests  in  the  East,  rightly 
considered,  are  not  opposed,  and  with  timely  concession 
might  be  made  identical,  if  it  be  once  accepted  by  both 
as  axiomatic  that  mutual  toleration  is  necessary,  and 
that  it  will  be  for  their  mutual  advantage  to  exclude 
other  rivals.  If  this  policy  is  accepted  by  the  English 
Foreign  Office,  we  may  continue  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  India  without  interruption.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  to  be  dragged  hither  and  thither  in 
search  of  an  impossible  scientific  frontier  by  military 
advisers  who  have  not  to  find  the  money  for  their 
ambitious  schemes,  we  shall  only  accentuate  the  poverty 
of  India  and  create  a  sullen  feeling  of  discontent  that  is 
far  more  dangerous  to  our  rule  than  any  Russian  inva- 
sion. Lepel  Griffin. 

THE   MAKING   OF   MEN   AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

"The  Babe,  B.A."    By  Edward  F.  Benson.  London 
and  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnams.  1897. 

ONE  must  have  given  a  considerable  amount  of 
one's  time  and  have  lost  a  considerable  amount 
of  patience  in  studying  the  educational  machinery  of 
this  country  to  appreciate  the  full  irritation  of  this 
book.  Education,  using  the  word  in  its  modern  sense, 
is  the  first  business  of  a  civilized  community  ;  nothing 
else  matters  very  much  if  the  making  of  able,  in- 
telligent and  broad-minded  men  goes  on.  And  Cam- 
bridge is  one  of  the  two  great  establishments  where 
the  wealthier  classes  of  England  are  educated  ;  upon 
its  circle  of  ideas  and  suggestions  depends  very  much 
of  the  direct  legislation  and,  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant, the  informal  control  of  our  land  and  indus- 
tries in  the  times  of  trouble  that  lie  before  us.  Nothing 
can  alter  that  ;  however  inefficient  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  may  be  in  their  man-making,  nothing  can  de- 
prive them  of  their  fundamental  influence  upon  the 
mental  development  of  the  powerful  classes  for  many 
years  to  come.  They  control  it  not  only  directly  but 
indirectly  through  the  Church  and  the  machinery  of 
Secondary  Education.  The  only  possible  countervail- 
ing force  of  any  importance  is  literature.  And  Mr. 
Benson's  book  shows  us  rather  vividly  how  far  the 
University  authorities  appreciate  this  unavoidable  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  book  is  all  the  more  instructive  because  it  is 
fairly  evident  that  these  wider  issues  have  never  entered 
Mr.  Benson's  mind.  He  calls  it  "superficial,"  per- 
ceiving its  irrelevance  and  not  realizing  its  nature. 
The  only  alternatives  he  thought  of  were  "  spiritualities, 
heroes,  century-making  captains  of  elevens,  chess  Blues 
and  higher  aspirations";  the  "super-normal  plane," 
"where  people  like  me  have  no  business  to  intrude." 
He  is  in  that  stage  of  development  when  the  University 
is  an  ultimate  fact — a  fact  one  regards  without  any 
more  analysis  than  the  ordinary  man  gives  to  time  and 
space.  The  University  is  a  thing  that  comes  after  the 
Public  School  as  age  comes  after  one's  prime.  Mr. 
Benson  declares  that  Alan  St.  Aubyn  (poor  lady  !)  libels 
University  life,  and  there  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  a 
young  man  who  had  been  there  recently  to  give  the 
irrelevant  truth  of  things.  And  here  it  is,  written  in 
high  spirits,  with  Murger's  ghost  in  the  background — 
trivial,  shallow,  adolescent,  passably  truthful — a  real 
document.  And  apart  from  some  strained  jokes 
(Chapter  X.  e.g.),  a  want  of  characterization,  a  few 
jumbled  sentences  and  a  persistent  use  of  an  offensive 
word,  "onto,"  it  is,  saving  its  total  lack  of  insight 
and  so  forth,  not  at  all  ill  written.  But  "derelict" 
is  once  used  as  if  it  meant  disabled — which  is  odd 
ignorance  after  a  classical  education.  It  professes  to 
be  reminiscent— it  very  probably  is  ;  and  the  foolish 
nickname  of  the  hero  Arbuthnot — incredible  did  one 
not  know  the  practice  of  a  certain  playful  type  of  young 
men — is  the  title  of  the  book. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  Babe,  B.A.  and  his 
two  intimate  friends  talk  exactly  like  High  School  girls. 
There  is  the  same  curious  half-hysterical  disposition  to 
strongly  unsuitable  adjectives — "  delightful  decorous 
gaiety,"  for  instance,  to  describe  the  "  Sunday  Club  " — 
the  same  recurrent  resort  to  misquotation  from  school 
lessons,  the  same  incessant  straining  after  brilliancy 
that  renders  that  particular  type  of  young  woman  in 


her  youthful  phase  unfit  for  human  intercourse.  This 
sort  of  thing  : — 

"  '  I  think  we  sang  hymns  afterwards,  or  else  we 
looked  at  photographs  of  cathedrals  ;  I  forget  which. 
Hymns  and  photographs  are  so  much  alike.' 

"  '  O  Lord  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  '  said  Reggie. 

"'They  are  both  like  Sunday  evening,  and  things 
which  are  like  the  same  thing  are  like  one  another.  At 
eleven  we  parted.' 

"  '  The  wicked  old  Babe  doesn't  care  for  simple 
pleasures,'  said  Ealing.  '  He  knows  a  thing  or  two.'  " 
One  must  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  he  added  "  my  dear," 
and  patted  his  hair  after  that.  I  must  confess  I  rarely 
meet  any  sort  of  young  male  who  gabbled  in  this 
fashion,  and  when  I  have  I  resort  promptly  to  some 
curtailing  expedient  and  have  now  forgotten  the 
incident.  Yet  it  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  one  readily 
forgets.  And  the  one  thing  that  the  Babe  takes 
seriously  in  his  ridiculous  life  is  a  ridiculous  piece  of 
dishonesty  at  cards.  But  this  is  wandering  from  the 
argument  of  this  review,  which  concerns  itself  not 
so  much  with  the  Babe  as  with  his  attitude — that 
is  to  say,  with  Mr.  Benson's  attitude — towards  the 
University  authorities. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  the  utter  absence  of  any 
real  grip  by  these  authorities  upon  the  undergraduates. 
Discipline,  apart  from  the  "  Proggins  "  and  a  shabby 
system  of  petty  fines,  there  is  none.  The  Babe's 
attitude  towards  his  teachers  and  governors — and  he 
is  by  no  means  a  very  vicious  youngster — is  simply 
light-hearted  contempt.  The  strongest  influence  is 
Stewart,  an  undignified  person  who  talks  like  Mr. 
Benson  trying  hard  to  imitate  the  "  Green  Carnation," 
and  makes  a  boon  companion  of  these  youngsters. 
He  is  an  atrocious  tuft-hunter,  and  talks  foully  on 
Saturday  nights.  Besides  him  we  are  introduced  to 
Mr.  Langridge,  "  in  body  insignificant,  in  mind  in- 
coherent ; "  to  Mr.  Jones,  of  mean  appearance  and 
uncertain  temper,  who  is  beaten  at  croquet  and 
mutters  "impudent  young  ass"  at  the  Babe;  to 
Swotchem,  the  history  coach,  "  the  dustiest,  fustiest 
thing"  in  his  "dusty,  fusty  rooms,"  with  bleary 
eyes  and  "  a  quick,  nervous  manner,"  and  that  cram- 
mer who  circulated  among  his  pupils  a  half-sheet 
of  paper  not  very  clearly  printed,  containing  all  the 
procedure  of  the  Athenian  law,  and  which  "  if  learnt 
by  heart  quite  unintelligently  as  he  recommended  would 
ensure  full  marks  on  any  question  that  might  be  set  on 
the  subject."  When  one  of  his  pupils  returned  from  the 
examination  ....  "  he  literally  danced  for  joy  .... 
when  he  saw  that  three  questions  out  of  nine  could  be 
answered  from  his  repulsive  little  half-sheet."  The 
modern  don  seems  rarely  cleanly,  and  always  wanting 
in  self-respect.  Swotchem  was  a  member  of  an 
occult  club  called  the  Apostles,  the  members  of  which 
met  in  a  shamefaced  manner.  .  .  .  "  They  were  radical 
Agnostics.  They  affected  red  ties  to  show  they  dis- 
approved of  everything."  And,  again,  the  dons  "are 
bounded  by  narrow  horizons,  and  the  only  glimpse  they 
catch  of  the  great  world  is  their  bed-maker  as  she 
carries  out  their  slop  pail  from  their  bedrooms."  They 
fumble  foolishly  with  a  performance  of  the  "Agamem- 
non " — Montaigne's  pedants  returned — and  finally  pray 
the  Babe  to  do  it  for  them.  They  play  "whist  at 
threepenny  points,  which  they  seem  to  find  strangely 
exhilarating."  They  talk  seriously  of  Psychical  Re- 
search, and  read  Max  Nordau's  "  Degeneration  "  with 
equal  seriousness.  ...  It  is  a  dismal  picture,  and, 
so  far  as  Mr.  Benson  goes,  it  is  probably  a  true  one. 
Are  there  no  men  there  at  all,  one  wonders,  but  only 
coarse  snobs  and  shy  crammers,  afraid  of  their  pupils, 
physically  and  socially,  for  the  nearest  approach  to 
energy  ? 

Such  are  the  men-makers  at  Cambridge,  as  Mr. 
Benson  saw  them,  and  so  they  make  men  by  an  elabo- 
rate regimen  of  snobbery,  idleness  and  timidity  ;  and 
these  youngsters  go  on — the  richer  ones — to  admini- 
ster great  businesses,  wide  lands,  and  to  influence, 
some  of  them,  thousands  of  lives,  while  the  poorer 
ones  drift  into  the  middle-class  schools  and  the  Church, 
and  disseminate  the  tradition,  the  student's  tradition, 
chiefly  of  manners,  the  point  of  honour  and  slang, 
which  seems  the  only  really  educational  influence  at 
work  there. 
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"  The  Babe,  B.A.  "  is  a  book  naively  appealing  even 
by  its  cover  decoration  and  its  photographs  of  Cambridge 
scenery  to  the  class  of  people  who  read  Alan  St. 
Aubyn's  novels  for  their  University  colour.  It  will 
entertain  and  instruct  them  hugely.  They  will  read, 
with  respectful  envy,  of  the  larks,  the  wit,  the  fine 
careless  extravagance  of  these  young  men.  It  raises 
laughs,  and  the  less  the  reader  thinks  the  heartier  his 
laugh  will  be.  It  may  be  read  side  by  side  with  "  Jude 
the  Obscure."  Then  no  one  of  more  than  the  meanest 
intelligence  will  laugh  at  all.  H.  G.  W. 

GUNS  AND  SHOOTING. 

"A  Bibliography  of  Guns  and  Shooting."  Compiled 
and  revised  to  date.  By  Wirt  Gerrare.  London  : 
The  Roxburghe  Press.  1896. 

THIS  is  a  guide  to  the  numerous  books  which  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time  on  guns  and 
shooting.    To  students  it  will  be  invaluable  because, 
although  it  does  not  contain  all  that  has  been  written 
on  these   subjects,  and  is    indeed   purposely  incom- 
plete in  order  to  keep  it  within  reasonable  proportions, 
it  contains  all  that  the  English  student,  as  distinguished 
from  the  book-collector,  is  likely  to  need.    His  brain 
will  indeed  be  full  if  he  masters  even  a  tenth  part  of  the 
works  quoted.    Modern  military  treatises  on  ordnance 
are  completely  excluded  because  they  can  be  found  in 
military  bibliographies,  and  Russian  books  are  just  as 
drastically  dealt  with  because  of  typographical  difficul- 
ties, and  because,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Wirt  Gerrare,  the 
interest  taken  in  them  by  our  countrymen  is  as  yet 
infinitesimal.    No  doubt  he  is  right,  and  no  doubt  he  is 
equally  correct,  when  he  eliminates  certain  books  whose 
only  claim  to  consideration  is  the  title  on  their  covers. 
It  strikes  us,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Wirt  Gerrare  has  done 
his  work  with  much  judgment  and  ability,  and  he  has 
conferred  an  immense  boon  on  the  particular  class  of 
readers  whose  interests  he  has  taken  up.    We  also 
commend  the  system   of  classification  which  he  has 
adopted.    The  usual  custom  of  arrangement  according 
to  an  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the  person  writing 
the  book  is  not  a  convenient  one.    It  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
survival  of  times  when  there  were  so  few  authors, 
that  men  of  erudition  could  remember  all  of  them,  and 
possessed  at  any  rate  a  general  idea  as  to  the  dates 
at  which  they  wrote.      Manifestly  the  conditions  of 
to-day  are  widely  different,  and  no  man  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  familiar  with  the  names  of  all  those  who 
have  taken  pen  in  hand.    Moreover,  progress  in  fire- 
arms went  on  steadily,  if  slowly,  for  centuries,  and  in  the 
case  of  works  written  before  1850  the  date  at  which  any 
one  of  them  was  published  is  often  not  by  any  means  a 
bad  index  of  its  contents.     It  is  for  this  reason  that 
our  author  has  adopted  a  chronological  arrangement 
for  the  first  part  of  his  book.     He  calls  this  the 
"ancient  "  portion.  Considering  that  it  deals  with  works 
which  appeared  between  1450  and  1850,  this  sounds  a 
little  startling  to  our  ears.    It  is,  however,  the  fact  that 
a  gunner  of  Henry  VIII. 's  time  need  not  have  been 
greatly  staggered  if  he  had  been  suddenly  called  upon 
to  work  one  of  our  field  pieces  which  helped  to  win 
Gujerat  or  even  Inkerman,  as  may  be  demonstrated  any 
day  in  our  museum  at  Woolwich  ;  while  there  is  more 
than  a  chasm  of  four  hundred  years  between  the  guns 
that  bombarded  Sebastopol  and  those  which  are  on 
board  our  battleships  now.     In  the  modern  section 
a  different  system  has  been  found  desirable.  Here 
the  subdivisions  are   governed  by  the   language  in 
which  the  work  is  written,  and  the  English  section  is 
again  subdivided  so  as  to  comprise  under  their  various 
headings  works  which  deal  with  technical  questions, 
shooting  with  gun  or  rifie,  and  finally  with  sport.  Then 
we  have  the  different  hunting  grounds  forming  each  a 
subdivision  in  which  may  be  found  all  the  sources  of 
information  for  that  particular  part  of  the  world.  As 
an  appendix  we  are  given  a  list  of  works  on  explosives 
and  an  invaluable  catalogue  of  magazine  articles  and 
technical  papers.    The  literature  of  firearms  covers  an 
enormous  field,  and  it  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly 
the  industry  and  patience  which  have  explored  this  vast 
region  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  visit  it. 
Mr.  Gerrare  has  evidently  wandered  in  it  for  years, 


and  is  an  accomplished  guide  for  all  that  it  contains. 
Before  leaving  him  we  would  notice  the  excellent  Intro- 
duction to  the  volume.    It  is  written  with  a  scholarly 
ease  and  with  a  breadth  of  vision  which  are  most 
fascinating,    and   the   matter    is  as   well  worthy  of 
attention  as  the  style.    Mr.  Gerrare  has  tears  in  his 
voice  when  he  tells  us  that  there  are  signs  not  to  be 
mistaken  that   the   days   of  the   hand    firearm  are 
numbered.    The  romance  of  sport  has  to  a  great  extent 
lost  ground  owing  to  its  having  become  too  fashion- 
able ;  a  grouse  drive  has  grown  into  a  function  ;  and  a 
battue,    owing   to   the   presence    of  both   sexes,  is 
becoming  like  a  garden  party.    In  war  the  decline  is 
even  more  apparent.    The  rifleman  is  daily  becoming 
a  person  of  less  importance.    "The  contention  deduced 
from  contemporary  literature,  and  not  advanced  for 
the  first  time,  is  that  the  hand  firearm,  both  for  pur- 
poses of  sport  and  as  a  military  weapon,  will  not  in 
the  early  future  be  regarded  as  possessing  the  im- 
portance attributed  to  it  in  the  recent  past."  These 
words  are  startling  as  regards  sporting  weapons,  but 
are  undoubtedly  true  so  far  as  those  of  warfare  are 
concerned.    On  the  battlefield  of  the  future,  machine 
and  quick-firing  guns  will  do  most  of  the  destruction, 
and  men  will  be  murdered  by  artillery  with  a  rapidity 
and  an    economy  of  ammunition  which  will  surely 
decrease  the  importance  of  the  infantry  soldier.  Cavalry 
have  been  superseded  by  foot  soldiers  :  in  due  time  the 
gunner   will  in   turn  step   into   the  most  important 
position.    The  best  intellects  of  the  world  of  science 
are  busy  in  devising  and  perfecting  shooting  machines, 
and  every  year  their  labours  show  greater  fruit.  We 
may  regret,  but  we  cannot  check,  the  onward  move- 
ment.   Those  who  would  direct  or  modify  it,  or  who 
desire  to  understand  its  full  force  and  importance,  will 
do  well  to  consult  the  pages  before  us,  and  will  certainly 
find  in  Mr.  Wirt  Gerrare.  a  trustworthy  and  learned 
guide. 

GIBBON   AND   HIS  FRIENDS. 

"  The  Girlhood  of  Maria  Josepha  Holroyd,  Lady 
Stanley  of  Alderley."  Edited  by  J.  H.  Adeane. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1897. 

A  UTHORS  have  their  fates,  whether  books  have 
them  or  no,  and  nothing  is  more  curious  than  the 
obstinate  revivals,  so  to  say,  of  certain  individuals  after 
periods  of  comparative  obscurity.  What  brings  them 
forward  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say,  and  it  seems  to 
be  equally  impossible  to  plan  a  revival  of  this  kind 
beforehand.  It  is  not  Byron,  but  Gibbon,  in  whom 
everybody  takes  an  interest  just  now,  and  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  out- 
burst of  a  whole  Gibbon  literature  more  than  one 
hundred  and  three  years  after  the  death  of  the 
historian.  The  book  before  us  is  a  charming  one, 
but  its  materials  have  long  been  gathering  dust  in 
family  archives,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
might  have  languished  there  for  half  a  century  more 
if  the  mighty  name  of  Gibbon  had  not,  like  a  trumpet, 
summoned  these  elegant  ghosts  out  of  their  tomb  of 
pot-pourri.  Maria  Josepha  Holroyd  comes  to  life 
again  because  she  had  the  happiness  of  being  the 
friend  of  him  whose  mouth,  "mellifluous  as  Plato's, 
was  a  round  hole  nearly  in  the  centre  of  his  visage." 

The  most  intimate  of  the  friends  of  Gibbon  was  John 
Baker  Holroyd,  who  in  1781  was  created  Lord  Sheffield. 
It  is  to  his  piety  and  care  that  we  owe  our  possession 
of  the  posthumous  works  of  the  historian  in  their 
present  form,  and  it  was  he  who  preserved  with  so 
much  care  the  six  autobiographies.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  remind  our  readers  how  and  in  what  degree 
that  embargo  has  been  removed  which  was  laid  on  the 
more  private  papers  of  Gibbon  by  a  clause  in  Lord 
Sheffield's  will.  Enough  has  been  said  to  recall  the 
intimacy  existing  between  the  great  writer  and  this 
intelligent,  estimable  man.  Gibbon,  writing  to  his 
stepmother  in  1791,  remarks:  "Lord  Sheffield's 
eldest  daughter  is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  young 
woman."  This  was  Maria  Josepha  Holroyd,  then  just 
twenty  years  of  age,  the  heroine  of  the  present  volume. 
The  early  death  of  their  mother,  Abigail,  Lady  Sheffield, 
forced  Maria  Josepha  and  her  sister  Louisa  into  a  more 
responsible  social  prominence.    The  one  became  Lady 
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Stanley  of  Alderley,  the  other  Lady  Louisa  Clinton. 
The  book  before  us  is  composed  of  the  letters  written 
to  one  another  by  these  ladies,  by  their  aunt  "  Serena" 
Holroyd,  and  by  various  members  of  the  family,  among 
whom  Gibbon  may  be  included. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Maria  Josepha  was  an 
excellent  correspondent.  She  will  not  rank  among  the 
great  female  letter-writers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  she  had  unusual  opportunities  of  seeing  remarkable 
events  at  home  and  abroad,  she  was  acquainted  with 
many  eminent  persons,  and  she  observed  and  recorded 
what  she  saw  with  picturesqueness  and  vivacity.  We 
miss,  perhaps,  the  evidence  in  her  letters  of  strength  of 
personal  character  ;  she  seems  very  lively,  very  appre- 
ciative, very  full  of  a  quick  and  tender  womanly  sweet- 
ness ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  exceptional  intellectual 
power.  It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  cull  from  her 
pages  a  perfect  posy  of  bright,  audacious  remarks  and 
piquant  descriptions.  We  propose  not  to  do  this,  but 
to  follow  through  her  letters  those  glimpses  of  her 
father's  friend  which  we  catch  ever  and  anon.  We 
appear  to  ourselves  to  be  walking  with  a  bevy  of  fair 
dames  in  the  avenues  of  Sheffield  Place,  and  to  pass 
occasionally  within  sight  of  a  short  fat  gentleman 
walking  heavily  at  the  side  of  a  sturdy  tall  personage 
who  is  dressed  like  a  farmer  :  the  former  is  Mr.  Edward 
Gibbon  and  the  latter  is  Lord  Sheffield.  The  chatter 
and  gossip  of  the  ladies  is  delicious,  yet  we  stretch  our 
ear  to  hear  what  these  men  are  saying. 

When  Maria  Josepha  wrote  the  earliest  letter  of  hers 
which  has  been  preserved,  in  July  1782,  three  volumes 
of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  "  had  been  published.  Gibbon 
was  forty- five  years  of  age,  a  literary  celebrity,  a  wearied 
and  incompetent  member  of  Parliament.  When  he  is 
mentioned  a  second  time  in  the  correspondence  he  has 
told  the  young  ladies  a  diverging  anecdote,  but  is  laid  up 
at  Bath  with  the  gout.  With  the  customary  whimsicality 
of  correspondence,  which  has  the  habit  of  mentioning 
to  us  what  Tuft,  the  lapdog,  and  Molly,  the  goose, 
have  done,  but  not  really  important  matters,  none  of 
these  ladies'  effusions  mention  the  great  event,  Gibbon's 
daring  and  obstinate  determination  to  exile  himself  to 
Lausanne  in  1783.  We  know  that  it  created  positive 
dismay  in  Lord  Sheffield's  household,  but  Maria  Josepha 
does  not  happen  to  speak  of  it.  Gibbon's  name  recurs 
in  August  1787,  when  we  find  Lord  Sheffield  hastening 
to  town  to  welcome  him  on  his  arrival  in  England  with 
the  completed  MS.  of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall."  He  is 
brought  in  triumph  to  Sheffield  Place,  and  from  this 
point  he  becomes  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  almost  a 
member  of  the  Holroyd  family,  and  certainly  its  closest 
friend. 

Serena,  at  Bath,  in  January  1788,  asks  Maria  Josepha 
if  it  would  not  "be  civil  and  kind  and  decorous"  of 
her  to  go  and  "drink  tea  this  evening  with  the  gouty 
historian."  He  now  begins  to  appear  under  the  familiar 
appellation  of  "  Mr.  Gib  "  and  "  Gib."  Did  the  young 
ladies  remember  that  "  gib  "  is  the  old  country  word 
for  a  lazy  tom-cat  toasting  himself  before  the  fire  ? 
Gradually  the  figure  of  the  historian  becomes  less 
shadowy.  We  gain  the  impression  that,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  in  similar  instances,  the  young  people  were 
inclined  slightly  to  resent  the  incense  poured  out  on  the 
family  favourite  by  their  parents.  In  July  1788  Gibbon 
returns  to  Lausanne  and  to  his  now  dying  companion 
Deyverdun.  Miss  Maria  Josepha  somewhat  pertly 
comments  on  24  August : — 

"We  have  not  had  a  single  creature  here  [at  Sheffield 
Place]  to  stay  since  we  lost  Mr.  Gibbon.  Mamma 
would  say,  with  Mark  Anthony,  '  Oh,  what  a  loss  was 
there,  my  country-men.'  I  am  reconciled  to  my  fate." 
They  all  met  next  at  Lausanne,  where  the  Holroyds, 
after  passing  through  a  very  excited  France,  found  them- 
selves on  a  morning  of  July  1791  welcomed  by  Gibbon 
to  the  beautiful  house,  "  commanding  a  delightful  view 
of  the  Lake  and  Mountains,"  which  he  had  lately 
enlarged  for  the  reception  of  guests.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  visit  which  lasted  nearly  four  months, 
and  of  which  a  very  luminous  impression  may  be 
gleaned  from  Maria  Josepha's  letters.  Gibbon  was 
now  at  length  severely  shaken  in  that  even  philosophy 
which  had  so  long  supported  him.  His  health  was 
undermined,  and  he  had  lost  the  companionship  of  two 
of  the  persons  whom  he  had  loved   the   best,  Mrs. 
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Porten  in  1786,  Deyverdun  in  1789.  Sunken  in  spirits, 
and  vaguely  apprehensive  for  the  future,  the  visit  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Sheffield,  with  their  amiable  and  lively 
daughters,  came  exactly  at  the  moment  to  supply  him 
with  an  extraordinary  revival  of  happiness.  Maria 
Josepha's  letters  are  full  of  little  amusing  details  of  his 
everyday  life,  his  infatuation  for  the  Swiss,  his  hatred 
of  the  French,  his  solemn  flirtations,  his  slow  and 
laborious  movements.  Of  course,  in  the  very  first 
letter  from  Lausanne,  La  Belle  Curchod  of  the  old 
romance  is  sure  to  be  mentioned  : — 

"  We  went  to  Coppet  on  Thursday  to  see  M. 
Necker,  and  slept  there.  I  never  saw  anything  so 
broken-hearted  as  he  appears  to  be.  He  speaks  very 
little.  Papa  got  a  little  conversation  upon  Politicks 
with  him,  while  we  were  walking  ;  but  he  does  not  join 
at  all  in  general  conversation.  Madame  Necker  is  very 
learned,  as  you  know,  and  talked  a  great  deal  with  Mr. 
Gibbon  upon  subjects  of  literature.  She  is  rather  a 
fine  woman  :  much  painted,  and,  when  she  is  not 
painted,  very  yellow,  but,  upon  the  whole,  better 
looking  than  I  expected.  Necker  is  a  very  vulgar- 
looking  man,  very  like  the  Print  of  him  in  'The 
Importance  of  Religious  Opinions.'  Madame  de  Stael 
was  there  ;  she  is  uglier  than  Lady  K.  Douglas  ;  but 
so  lively  and  entertaining  that  you  would  totally  forget 
in  five  minutes  whether  she  was  handsome  or  ugly. 
They  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  one  another.  Madame 
de  Stael  is  perfectly  wild,  and  must  keep  up  her  Papa 
and  Mama's  spirits  very  much." 

One  wonders  whether  Maria  Josepha  ever  heard  that 
Madame  de  StaeTs  design,  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 
was  to  marry  Gibbon  in  order  to  secure  the  unbroken 
enjoyment  of  his  conversation  for  her  Papa  and  Mama. 

That  Gibbon  was  afraid  of  going  on  the  Lake,  that  he 
was  called  at  Lausanne  "  King  of  the  Place,"  that  he 
could  not  bear  playing  second  fiddle,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  opening  his  round  mouth  some  time 
before  he  had  arranged  his  sentence,  that  he  was  very 
much  in  love  with  a  pretty  Portuguese  (Madame  de 
Silva) — all  these  and  many  other  gentle  impertinences 
enliven  the  letters  from  Maria  Josepha  to  Serena  in  the 
course  of  these  gay  months  at  Lausanne  ;  but  the  very 
cordial  and  graceful  letters  which  the  historian  begins 
to  write  to  her  after  her  departure  show  that  the  im- 
pression she  made  upon  him  was  deeper  than  her  giddy 
notes  suggest.  She  did  not  like  the  town  of  his  exile 
at  first,  and  Gibbon  "  could  never  understand  how  two 
persons  of  such  superior  merit  as  Miss  Holroyd  and 
Miss  Lausanne  could  have  so  little  relish  for  one 
another."  He  speaks  of  their  long  stay  at  his  house 
with  emotion  and  regret,  and  says  of  the  apartment 
they  occupied  "  it  is  shut  up,  and  I  know  not  when  I 
shall  again  visit  it  with  pleasure."  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact  that  this  historic  house  of  Gibbon's  was  destroyed 
less  than  a  year  ago  to  make  room  for  an  enlargement 
of  the  Lausanne  post-office. 

In  October  1792  Serena  expresses  the  hope  that 
"those  French  Demons"  may  drive  the  historian  to 
England,  but  he  loiters  on,  indolent,  irresolute,  although 
Lausanne  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  safe  or  comfortable 
residence.  In  April  1793  Lady  Sheffield  suddenly  died, 
alone,  on  a  visit  to  her  London  house,  and  the  shock 
of  the  news  broke  through  the  cobwebs  of  Gibbon's 
laziness.  He  set  forth  immediately  for  England  and 
his  beloved  Sheffield,  to  whose  consolation  he  wholly 
devoted  himself.  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the 
old  legend  that  Gibbon  had  no  heart  ;  he  was  not  a  man 
of  passion  indeed,  but  of  the  most  loyal  and  durable 
affection.  The  remainder  of  his  life,  to  be  so  startlingly 
curtailed,  was  mainly  spent  with  Lord  Sheffield,  and  at 
Sheffield  Place.  Maria  Josepha's  letters  are  full  of  pert, 
affectionate  allusions  to  the  whims  and  habits  of  "  the 
Great  Gib,"  who  is  even  on  one  occasion  described  as  a 
"  Beau."  He  has  been  "  raving  about  Turtle  "  all  the 
summer,  and,  poor  man,  when  one  comes  at  last,  he  is 
away  on  a  visit.  I  f  Gibbon  had  eaten  less  turtle  and  drunk 
less  madeira,  the  history  of  eighteenth-century  literature 
might  have  been  different.  Not  until  13  November, 
1793,  does  Maria  Josepha  express  any  solicitude  about 
the  historian's  health;  but  on  that  date  "poor  Mr. 
Gibbon  "  is  obliged  to  go  to  town  immediately  to  con- 
sult physicians.  Four  days  later  there  is  an  operation, 
and  "  he  is  much  relieved,"  and  soon  is  playing  cribbage 
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again  with  Papa.  On  1  January  the  earliest  note  of 
real  alarm  is  sounded,  and  the  letters  are  thenceforward 
full  of  his  fluctuations  and  symptoms,  until  on  the  17th 
the  whole  family  bursts  forth  in  lamentations  at  the 
death  of  their  illustrious  friend  and  guest.  It  is  a  very 
interesting-  record,  and  one  which  throws  a  charming- 
new  li°-ht  on  the  domestic  habits  and  intimate  associa- 
tions of  the  greatest  of  English  historians.  To  the 
remainder  of  the  volume  we  have  not  found  it  possible 
to  do  justice  here  ;  but  we  warmly  recommend  it. 

MONASTICISM  AND  MODERNITY. 

**  Monasticism  :  Ancient  and  Modern."    By  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Woodhouse,  M.A.    London  :  Gardner  &  Co. 

ON  the  subject  of  monasticism  Mr.  F.  C.  Wood- 
house  appears  to  entertain  complacently  confused 
ideas.  To  him  the  ancient  notion  which  Basil  in  the 
East  and  Benedict  in  the  West  crystallized  into  practice 
means  no  more  than  a  vague  and  loose  philanthropy 
based  upon  a  general  love  of  the  Creator.  Now  the  whole 
point  of  that  movement  of  isolation  among  the  early 
Christian  Churches  was  the  personal  salvation  of  the 
soul.  If  a  man  left  the  city  and  retired  to  the  desert,  if 
he  left  his  home  and  took  himself  and  his  future  to  the 
hillside  monasteries  of  Italy,  the  motive  was,  in  every 
instance  without  exception,  purely  personal  and  selfish. 
He  gave  up  this  world  in  exchange  for  another,  and 
the  more  thoroughly  he  gave  up  this  world,  the  more 
necessary  it  became  that  there  should  be  some  fixed 
and  unalterable  law  set  down  whereby  the  sur- 
render might  be  accomplished  without  friction,  with- 
out anxiety,  and  without  the  individual  trouble  of 
consideration.  From  this  sprang  the  "Rule"  of 
St.  Benedict  which  in  time  superseded  every  other 
monastic  regimen  in  Europe.  The  personal  and  selfish 
ambition  for  final  felicity  was  by  this  rule  realized 
in  comparatively  straightforward  practice  ;  the  only 
difficulty  was  to  live  up  to  the  regulations,  which  them- 
selves guarded  the  disciple  from  thought,  scruple  or 
hesitation.  Here,  then,  is  the  perfectly  plain  basis  of 
monasticism,  the  final  principles  of  which  included  such 
necessary  abnegations  as  the  submission  of  will,  the 
community  of  property  and  a  general  continence  of 
life  and  manners.  It  cannot  be  too  certainly  asserted 
that  there  was  in  the  downright  essence  of  monastic 
life  no  sentiment  of  altruism  at  all  ;  charity  and 
community  were  merely  aids  to  ulterior  individual 
happiness. 

Mr.  Woodhouse,  however,  not  only  follows  Arch- 
bishop Trench  in  theory,  but  bases  the  whole  purpose 
of  his  book  upon  the  notion  that  monasticism  is  merely 
an  active  expression  of  religious  benevolence.  "  The 
Mendicant  Orders,"  says  Trench,  for  example,  "  intro- 
duced a  new  idea  into  Monasticism."  The  mendicant 
orders,  of  course,  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Dominic 
and  Francis,  contemporary  founders  of  the  mendicant 
orders,  deliberately  discarded  monasticism  from  the 
scheme  of  their  designing  ;  they  denied  even  the 
name  of  monk  to  their  subjects,  who  to  this  day 
glory  in  the  title  of  friar  ;  and  from  the  beginning 
the  monastic  orders,  regarding  themselves  with  an 
aristocratic  self-complacency,  had  but  the  smallest 
sympathy  with  the  preaching  orders.  But  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  having  indulged  himself  in  a  preliminary 
confusion  of  ideas  upon  this  subject,  pursues  his 
vain  questionings  with  magnificent  indifference  to 
fact.  Is  there  a  hope,  he  asks,  of  a  "monastic"  re- 
vival in  the  Established  Church  ?  With  daring  origi- 
nality he  notes  "corruptio  optimi  pessima."  It  is  the 
way  of  the  world,  he  declares,  that  even  the  noblest 
institutions  will  slowly  admit  the  disintegration  of 
declining  humanity  ;  but  Mr.  Woodhouse  looks  around 
him  upon  the  Church  Army,  the  Missionary  Brother- 
hoods, the  Societies  of  Missions,  the  Greyladies — 
who  pay  a  guinea  a  week  for  board  and  lodging — 
and  he  is  enlivened  by  the  prospect,  which  appears 
to  him  filled  with  monastic  promise.  To  him,  indeed, 
one  would  think  that  the  whole  religious  world  shines 
as  a  palace  of  monks  :  the  Jesuits,  the  Carmelites,  and 
the  Christian  Brothers,  no  less  than  the  Greyladies, 
are  so  many  monkish  apparitions.  For,  in  truth,  if 
once  you  accept  so  wide  a  definition  of  the  term  as  this 
of  Mr.  Woodhouse,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 


not  contemplate  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  as  a  modern 
monk  at  once,  seeing  that  Christianity  is  really  no 
longer  an  essential  element  of  monasticism. 

Mr.  Woodhouse's  historic  survey  of  monastic  insti- 
tutions, where  it  is  not  involved  in  his  absurd  theories, 
is  scrappily  interesting,  though  he  should  know  that 
Trappists  and  not  Franciscans  occupy  the  monastery 
of  Tre  Fontane,  fuori  le  mura  ;  apart  from  this  excel- 
lence, such  as  it  is,  his  book  has  no  earthly  relation 
to  fact  and  life.  Modern  Monasticism,  in  a  word, 
though  not  perhaps  quite  an  impossible  phrase,  is,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

RECENT  VERSE. 

"  Poems  and  Ballads."    By  "  Q."    London  :  Methuen 
&  Co.  1896. 

"The  Praise  of  Life."    By  Laurence  Binyon.  London  : 
Elkin  Mathews.  1896. 

TN  criticizing  accomplished  verse  which  is  not  of  the 
J-  very  first  order  of  originality,  reviewers  are  very 
apt  to  neglect  the  consideration,  Is  this,  or  is  it  not, 
interesting  and  able  literature  ?  Judged  by  the  higher 
test,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  "  Q."  does  not  rank, 
at  present,  among  the  poets  ;  he  is  not  sufficiently  the 
master  of  a  charm  exclusively  his  own.  But  it  would 
be  a  narrow  spirit,  indeed,  which  should  deny  the 
excellence  of  what  he  writes  in  verse.  It  may  be 
secondary,  but  it  is  of  real  literary  value  ;  we  would 
utter  not  a  word  which  might  discourage  the  author 
from  continuing  to  produce  it.  When  we  say  that  it  is 
secondary,  we  mean  that,  without  imitation,  it  con- 
tinues to  recall  to  us  earlier  styles  which  have  and  must 
have  the  credit  of  precedence.  When  we  read  "  The 
Masques  in  the  Street"  we  are  pleasantly  reminded  of 
"The  Vision  of  Sin."  "Dolor  Oogo"  would  not  be 
quite  what  it  is  if  Rossetti  had  never  written  "  Love's 
Nocturn."  The  "  Ode  upon  Eckington  Bridge  "  has  a 
very  agreeable  flavour  of  "The  Scholar  Gypsy."  Still 
more  closely  has  "  Q."  studied  the  lilt  and  the  diction 
of  the  seventeenth-century  Royalist  lyric,  and  "The 
Splendid  Spur "  is  composed  in  deliberate  and  suc- 
cessful emulation  of  Shirley.  Christina  Rossetti, 
Wordsworth,  even  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  have  passed 
into  the  crucible,  and  we  are  faintly  conscious  of  their 
presence. 

We  are  not  to  be  understood  to  bring  this  forward  as 
a  fault  in  "  Q.'s"  verses.  It  is  a  characteristic  which 
forbids  us  to  count  him  among  the  Makers,  among 
those  who  penetrate  the  world  with  a  new  music  ;  but 
it  does  not  modify  our  impression  of  him  as  an  ex- 
cessively clever  and  interesting-  writer  who  is  more 
than  justified  in  employing  the  medium  of  verse. 
Perhaps  he  is  just  a  little  too  "clever"  to  be  a  poet. 
The  inspired  lyrist  is  often  limited  in  sympathy  and 
monotonous  in  interest  ;  he  is  thinking  too  entirely  of 
the  things  of  the  spirit  to  indulge  the  casual  reader. 
But  "  Q."  does  not  forget  that  the  large  public  likes 
variety,  incident,  sensation  ;  he  is  not  an  exceedingly 
popular  essayist  and  novelist  for  nothing.  There  is 
tact  in  his  table  of  contents  ;  the  knack  of  adroitly 
catering  to  the  public  appears  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  pieces.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  If  we  do  not  get 
the  quintessential  rapture,  by  all  means  let  us  have 
pleasing  and  various  literature  in  metre. 

Excellent  and  solid  workmanship  is  characteristic  of 
this  volume,  and  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  it  is 
found  where  we  might  least  expect  to  find  it,  in  the 
blank-verse  narrative  called  "Columbus  at  Seville." 
This  begins  a  little  tamely,  but  soon  rises  to  a  genuine 
and  sustained  eloquence  such  as  few  living  poets,  of 
whatever  rank,  could  attain  to.  When  we  reach  the 
passage  beginning  "But  my  reward,  how  came  it?" 
the  verse  is  found  to  have  reached  a  dignity  and  melody 
so  remarkable  that  we  are  tempted  to  think  the  next 
page  the  most  convincing  which  "  Q."  has  hitherto 
published  in  verse.  Further  on,  how  admirable  is  the 
description  of  how  Isabella  greeted  Columbus  ! 

"  Ah,  blessed  hands  !    Ah,  blessed  woman's  hands- 
Stretched  to  undo  irreparable  wrong  ! 
Yea,  the  more  blest  being  all  impotent  ! 
A  queen's  I  had  not  touched  :  but  hers  met  mine 
In  humbleness  across  man's  common  doom, 
In  sadness  and  in  wisdom  beyond  pride. 
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They  are  cold  beside  her  now,  and  cannot  stir. 
Further  than  I  have  travelled  she  hath  fared  : 
But  I  shall  follow.    Soon  will  come  the  call  : 
And  I  shall  grip  the  tiller  once  again  ; 
The  purple  night  shall  heave  upon  the  floor 
Mile  after  mile  ;  the  dawn  invade  the  stars, 
The  stars,  the  dawn — how  long  ?    And  following 
down 

The  moon's  long  ripple,  I  shall  hear  again 
The  frigate-bird  go  whistling — see  the  flash — 
The  light  on  Guanahani  !    Salvador  ! 
Let  thy  Cross  flame  upon  me  in  that  star, 
And   from    that   Cross    outstretch    her  sainted 
hands." 

Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  too,  has  an  elegant  sobriety 
and  a  touch  of  intellectual  pathos  which  qualify  him  to 
take  his  place  among  those  who  supply  good  literature 
in  metre.  He  is  not  so  lively  nor  so  varied  as  "Q.," 
but  he  sees  clearly  and  describes  delicately.  He  gives 
us  the  impression  of  having  been  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  and  a  little  under  that  of 
Patmore.  It  would  be  hasty  to  base  a  final  opinion  of 
his  style  from  the  twelve  poems  which  he  publishes  in 
"  The  Praise  of  Life."  That  one  of  those  which  has 
most  of  a  subject  is  "  Montenegro,"  a  piece  which 
describes  the  ascent  from  Cattaro  to  the  tableland 
which  has  charmed  so  many  travellers.  If  we  prefer 
the  prose  of  M.  Pierre  Loti,  we  measure  Mr.  Binyon's 
verse  by  a  severe  standard.  He  is  happier  in  writing 
of  reveries  in  the  woodland  or  by  the  sea-shore,  or  in 
noting  tender  impressions  of  natural  emotion.  He  seems 
to  write  best  of 

"  Straight-stemmed  woods  that  darkly  still 

Stand  upon  the  rounded  hill, 

Where  the  silver  saplings  gleam 

On  the  fringes  of  a  dream  ; 

Mists  that  in  faint  fleeces  blur 

All  the  frayed  plumes  of  the  fir, 

And  that  whiten  the  fresh  green 

Of  the  bosomed  field  between," 
and  such  pleasant  country  sights  as  these.  We  deplore 
Mr.  Binyon's  tendency  to  play,  tricks  with  the  recognized 
laws  of  English  prosody,  and  here  we  suspect  that 
Mr.  Bridges,  that  learned  heretic,  has  seduced  his  taste. 

MODERN  OPERA  HOUSES  AND  THEATRES. 

"Modern  Opera  Houses  and  Theatres."  By  Edwin  O. 
Sachs  and  Ernest  A.  E.  Woodrow,  A. R. LB. A. 
3  vols,  folio.    London  :  Batsford.  1896-97. 

THIS  work,  the  joint  production  of  Messrs.  Edwin 
O.  Sachs  and  Ernest  A.  E.  Woodrow,  is  intended 
to  continue  the  description  of  the  most  important 
theatres  erected,  published  originally  in  1842  by  M. 
Clement  Contant,  a  second  edition  of  the  same  work 
being  brought  out  in  i860.  It  is  a  collection  of  draw- 
ings with  descriptive  letterpress,  both  being  so  full  of 
detail  and  particulars  that  the  theatrical  architect  need 
not  go  outside  it  for  information,  whether  he  has  on 
hand  a  palatial  structure  similar  to  Semper's  building 
at  Vienna,  or  the  more  homely  venture  which  provides 
a  home  for  the  drama  in  our  provincial  towns.  At  the 
same  time,  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  collection  of 
architectural  designs,  quite  independent  of  the  fact  that 
the  buildings  illustrated  are  playhouses,  gives  general 
interest  to  the  layman  as  well  as  the  architect. 

The  first  volume  is  devoted  exclusively  to  buildings  of 
modern  type,  exemplified  by  drawings  of  twenty-four 
theatres,  three  from  Austria  and  Hungary,  six  Ger- 
man, eight  English,  one  each  from  Holland,  Belgium, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  two  from  Russia,  in  addition 
to  the  proposed  Opera  House  at  St.  Petersburg.  Even 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Court  theatre  abroad  is 
as  important  an  adjunct  to  the  State  as  a  palace,  it  is 
surprising  to  learn  what  splendid  buildings  are  provided 
for  what  may  be  called  the  amusement  of  the  classes 
and  the  education  of  the  masses.  Foreign  States  look 
upon  the  Royal,  Imperial,  or  Municipal  Theatre  as  a 
large  factor  in  the  art  education  of  the  population,  and 
hence  neither  time  nor  money  is  spared  to  make  it  a 
palace  of  the  combined  arts  and  a  worthy  example  of 
the  mother  art  of  architecture.  The  most  important 
example  is  the  Court  Theatre,  Vienna,  of  which  a  series 


of  adequate  drawings  is  given.  The  Viennese  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  result  of  their  nine  years' 
labour;  for  their  "  Hof  burg  "  Theatre  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  modern  times. 

Turning  from  this  creation  of  Semper  and  Hasenauer 
to  theatres  of  less  ambitious  character,  we  find  many 
buildings  worthy  of  the  study  of  the  architect  and  the 
actor-manager  or  owner,  as  the  case  may  be.  Amongst 
the  Continental  theatres,  the  Court  Opera  House, 
Dresden,  is  one  of  the  best  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  the  auditorium  being  clearly  emphasized  as 
distinct  from  the  stage  block.  Whether  the  latter 
would  not  have  been  better  treated  as  a  square  block 
without  pediments  seems  to  us  a  question  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  Wagner  Opera  House,  Bayreuth, 
is  a  strikingly  original  design,  carrying  out  a  type  of 
theatre  in  which  the  main  and  only  object  is  to  provide 
a  large  floor  area,  unobstructed  in  any  way  whatever  ; 
for  although  provided  with  small  galleries,  they  are 
at  the  very  back  of  the  auditorium.  A  great  objection 
to  this  type  is  the  effect  which  a  small  audience  has 
upon  the  actors,  since  a  large  floor  space  is  then  quite 
unoccupied,  and  the  theatre  appears  very  empty  indeed. 
Other  theatres  illustrated  worthy  of  attention  are  the 
Municipal  Theatre  at  Amsterdam  and  the  Flemish 
Theatre  at  Brussels,  the  latter  having  for  its  chief 
architectural  adornment  large  galleries  running  along 
the  sides,  each  projecting  beyond  the  one  above,  form- 
ing, according  to  the  views  of  the  designer  (M.  J.  Baes), 
a  perfect  means  of  escape  in  case  of  panic  from  fire 
or  other  causes,  as  persons  can  easily  drop  from  one 
gallery  to  the  one  below,  and  so  to  the  street,  if  only 
they  can  retain  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  do  so. 
The  architectural  effect  is  not  happy,  and  we  hope 
architects  have  enough  invention  left  to  carry  out  ade- 
quate means  of  escape  in  some  other  manner.  The 
proposed  Court  Opera  House  at  St.  Petersburg  is  a 
pretentious  design,  surpassing  in  size  and  in  the  dis- 
play of  ornament  any  of  the  Continental  theatres,  even 
the  Paris  Opera  House  or  the  theatres  at  Vienna  or 
Dresden  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  city  where  palaces 
abound  and  Imperial  magnificence  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  State  government. 

Coming  down  from  this  stately  structure — a  very  long 
drop — we  turn  to  the  theatres  illustrating  the  best  work 
of  the  English  theatrical  architect,  as  exemplified  by 
drawings  of  the  Palace  Theatre,  Daly's,  Trafalgar,. 
Grand,  and  Alhambra — all  in  London  ;  the  Grand 
Theatre,  Wolverhampton  ;  the  Palace  Variety  Theatre, 
Manchester  ;  and  the  Empire  Variety  Theatre,  Bristol. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible,  as  Mr.  Sachs  points  out 
in  his  introductory  remarks,  to  compare  any  of  these 
theatres  with  those  of  the  Continental  cities,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  on  the  whole,  very  little  "architec- 
ture "  is  to  be  seen.  They  are  buildings  in  which 
the  most  careful  planning  is  devoted  to  obtaining  the 
greatest  number  of  seats  in  a  given  space  ;  but  they 
are  nothing  beyond  that.  Mass,  breadth,  grouping 
and  architectural  effect  all  give  way  to  the  instruc- 
tions "  It  must  be  a  commercial  success."  Even  "Old 
Drury  "  is  better,  in  a  way,  than  some  of  the  modern 
productions  ;  its  object  is  unmistakable,  though  car- 
ried out  in  the  very  plainest  manner  ;  and  internally 
its  rotundo  and  grand  staircase  stand  alone  aod  un- 
equalled amongst  the  theatrical  work  of  this  coun- 
try. We  have  noticed  the  leading  features  in  the 
first  volume  of  "  Modern  Opera  Houses  and  Theatres," 
and  we  think  enough  has  been  said  to  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers  who  may  be  interested  in 
such  matters.  We  should,  perhaps,  specially  point  out 
that  the  description  of  the  actual  working  of  theatres 
explains  much  as  to  which  misconception  has  hitherto 
been  too  frequent,  and  that  the  text  is  as  readable  and 
entertaining  to  the  layman  as  the  illustrations  are 
pleasing. 

NIMROD  AS  AUTHOR. 
"A  Sporting  Tour."    By  Colonel  T.  Thornton.  New 
Edition,    with   Introduction    and   Notes   by  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.    Illustrated  by  G.  Garrard 
and  G.  E.  Lodge.    London  :  Arnold.  1897. 
"       7HEN  a  new  book  comes  out,  read  an  old  one," 
*  *      is  the  spirit,  if  not  the  form,  of  an  excellent 
maxim  of  no  great  antiquity  ;  and  few  who  know  the 
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merits  of  some  of  the  older  sporting  works  long  ouf  of 
print  will  deny  both  editor  and  publisher  of  the  "  Sports- 
man's Library "  the  praise  due  to  them  for  rescuing 
from  oblivion  the  best  of  these  records,  were  it  only  for 
the  instructive  comparisons  they  suggest  with  later 
works  on  game  countries  under  the  altered  conditions 
of  latter-day  civilization.     A  sporting  holiday  in  the 
Highlands  cannot,  even  in  these  days  of  cheap  travel, 
be  undertaken  with  a  light  purse  ;  and  a  century  ago 
it  was  a  formidable  venture  indeed.     The  "  first  of 
sportsmen   in   all   its   branches,"   to   quote  Colonel 
Thornton's  quaint  phrase,  had  to  invade  the  land  of  the 
Picts  with  three  boats  and  a  vast  number  of  horses, 
not  to  mention  an  imposing  retinue  of  followers  that 
included  among  their   number  a  special   artist  and 
several  falconers.    A  book  of  this  kind  has  two  recom- 
mendations :  there  is  the  aforementioned  pleasure  of  com- 
paring it  with  more  recent  impressions  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  country  written  about,  and  there  are  the 
many  delightful  passages  in  which  the  author,  a  man  of 
undoubted  powers  of  observation,  records  his  opinions 
on  sport  in  general  and  the  methods  in  vogue  among 
the  Northerners  of  his  day.    When  read,  for  example, 
side  by  side  with  the  more  recent  accounts  by  St.  John, 
or  with  the  still  more  modern  "  Wild  Life  of  Scotland," 
the  pages  before  us  suggest   melancholy  reflections 
anent  the  dwindling  of  our  island  fauna.    We  compare, 
with  silent  protest  against  those  "naturalists"  (collec- 
tors), the  curse  of  the  countryside,  Colonel  Thornton's 
experiences  beside  Loch  Lomond  with  the  impressions 
we  received  on  the  same  spot  a  year  ago.    A  century 
ago  the  waters  yielded  perch  of  over  seven  pounds  in 
weight,  and  the  hillside  was  still   darkened  by  the 
shadow  of  the  hovering  osprey.    That  the  author  occa- 
sionally waxes  pompous  cannot  be  denied,  nor  can  his 
oft-repeated  appreciation  of  his  own  skill  with  gun  and 
rod,  or  his  fine  contempt  for  less  favoured  friends  who 
swam  the  fly  as  if  it  were  a  worm,  or  trained  their  dogs 
only  to  kill  for  the  pot,  be  considered  in  the  best  of 
taste.    He  will  readily  be  forgiven,  however,  for  the 
<juaintness  of  his  observations,  for  his  strictures  on  the 
little  familiarities  permitted  to  ghillies,  his  estimate  of 
golf — "a  wholesome  exercise  for  those  who  do  not 
think  such  gentle   sports  too  trivial  for   men " — his 
criticisms  of  deer-stalking  and  whisky,  "the  darling 
liquor  of  the  country,"  all  of  which  form  most  diverting 
reading.    It  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  his  methods 
of  fishing  and  shooting  are  open  to  criticism.  Thus, 
his  "fox-hounds"  cannot  be  considered  a  very  sports- 
man-like method  of  pike-fishing,  nor  can  we  commend 
his  shooting  ground  birds  cowering  under  tame  hawks. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  performed  his  editorial 
duties  in  a  praiseworthy  fashion.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  library  which  he  has  in  progress  will  include 
Thornton's  records  of  an  interesting  sporting  tour  in 
France,  which  took  the  form  of  letters  to  Lord 
Darlington.  The  present  addition  to  Mr.  Arnold's 
library  is  worthy  of  the  volumes  that  have  gone  before, 
though  its  illustrations,  more  especially  those  in  colour, 
are  not  wholly  satisfactory.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted 
that  the  descriptive  headings  in  the  original  were 
omitted,  and  that  some  kind  of  index  could  not  have 
been  given. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Daphnis  and  Chloe.''  From  the  French  translation  of  Longus 
by  J.  Amyot.  Revised,  edited  and  completed  by  Paul 
Louis  Courier.    Illustrated  by  Raphael  Collin.    London  : 

K    U.S.  Nichols.  1896. 

IN  his  preface  to  this  very  elegant  edition  of  a  famous  and 
charming  romance  M.  Jules  Claretie  styles  the  work  of 
Longus  "a  poem  of  puberty."  The  description  is  sound 
enough,  and  is  perhaps  peculiarly  appropriate  to  more  than 
one  French  edition  of  this  inspiring  romance.  But  the  "  Daphnis 
and  Chloe  "  is  much  more  than  a  poem  of  puberty.  Probably 
the  original  and  entirely  lost  form  of  the  romantic  idea  it 
embodies  was  in  no  sense  a  poem  of  puberty.  For  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  just  as  Longus  has  inspired  a  host  of  fine 
imitators,  more  or  less  endowed  with  "sensibility"  and  elegance, 
his  own  work  is  descended  from  an  antique  model  of  which  it 
is  a  decadent  example.  The  idea  it  embodies— the  dream  of 
awakening  love  in  innocence — was  not  new-born  in  his  age. 
It  must  be  referred  back  to  a  mild  Saturnian  reign  and  to  the 
Golden  Age  when  gold  v.  as  not.  The  treatment  of  the  theme  by 
Longus  is  such  as  is  proper  to  a  civilized,  luxurious  and  sophisti- 


cated people.  The  treatment  is,  in  fact,  modern— as  modern 
as"  Paul  and  Virginia."  The  shepherds  are  as  unconvincing  as 
their  innocence.  There  is  too  much  gold  in  the  romance.  The 
gold  and  the  pirates  are  grave  defects  in  the  picture,  as  the 
gold  buckles  are  in  Marlowe's  beautiful  pastoral  song.  Worse 
still  is  the  incident  of  the  finding  of  the  purse  of  gold  and  the 
vulgar  device  of  inventing  rich  parents  for  Daphnis  and  Chloe, 
and  a  marriage,  and  a  "  happy  ending."  These  concessions  to 
respectable  commonplace  views  are  such  as  must  needs  sicken 
a  poet's  soul,  and  would  be  impossible  to  any  kind  of  poet  save 
the  author  of  "  a  poem  of  puberty."  Yet  when  all  has  been 
urged  that  may  justly  be  urged  against  the  author's  treatment 
of  one  of  the  most  enduring  and  most  ancient  of  humanity's 
dreams,  the  early  portion,  or  about  three-fourths,  of  the  work  of 
Longus  possesses  a  very  real,  individual  and  penetrative  charm. 
Messrs.  Nichols  have  produced  this  English  edition  in  a  most 
attractive  style.  The  type  and  paper  are  excellent.  The 
illustrations  of  M.  Collin  are  in  accord,  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  subject,  and  if  not  what  Ingres  would  have  called  "  Greek  " 
are  decidedly  "  natural." 

"The  Century  of  Louis  XIV.  :  its  Arts — its  Ideas."  From 
the  French  of  Emile  Bourgeois,  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

This  noble  and  finely  illustrated  volume  holds  a  position 
entirely  companionless  among  the  gift-books  and  editions  de- 
luxe of  the  season.  The  Genius  of  the  Age  of  Louis  Quatorze 
has  presided  over  its  production.  The  scheme  of  illustration  is 
of  the  most  comprehensive  kind.  It  includes  every  description 
of  illustration  that  is  elucidative  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is 
at  once  a  portrait  gallery  and  a  museum  of  arts  and  industries. 
It  depicts  from  various  aspects  the  Court,  the  Church,  the  salofis 
and  hotels  of  the  noblesse,  from  the  dining-room  and  salon  to  the 
bedchamber  and  boudoir,  the  theatre,  arts,  letters  and  science 
of  the  time.  From  public  and  private  collections  many  rare 
and  interesting  examples  of  the  work  of  the  master-artists 
and  craftsmen  of  the  century  have  been  selected  for  illus- 
tration. Sculpture,  architecture,  dress,  metal-work,  furniture, 
tapestry,  and  other  fields  of  design  and  handicraft,  are  fully 
represented.  There  is  no  need  here  to  name  the  artists.  The 
century  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  great  period  in  the  history  of  Art. 
It  was  also  a  great  age  of  collectors,  of  whom  the  Minister 
Colbert,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  splendid  Louvre  col- 
lection of  sketches  by  the  Italian  and  Flemish  masters,  was  the 
most  sagacious  and  the  most  princely.  So  much  for  the 
illustration  of  this  attractive  book.  The  work  of  M.  Emile 
Bourgeois  is  inspired  by  the  famous  essay  of  Voltaire  on  the 
century  of  Louis  XIV.  M.  Bourgeois  evidently  shares  Voltaire's 
extreme,  perhaps  infatuated,  admiration  of  the  character  and 
achievements  of  the  grand  monarqitc.  It  is  certain  that  he 
holds  the  brilliant  sketch  of  Voltaire  in  great  reverence.  He  is 
almost  too  humble  in  the  attitude  he  assumes  towards  it. 
What  he  has  done  is  to  embroider  upon  the  edges  of  that  im- 
perfect yet  dazzling  piece  of  work  by  the  master,  rather  than  to 
make  good  the  deficiencies  in  its  representation  of  the  age. 
He  has  drawn  upon  the  most  varied  testimony  of  contempo- 
raries, such  as  the  vivacious  annalist  Spanheim,  the  Branden- 
burger,  the  most  inquisitive  and  observant  of  envoys  ;  and  La 
Porte,  the  King's  valet  ;  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  Saint-Simon,  La 
Bruyere,  Dangeau,  Mme.  de  Motteville,  and  many  other 
writers.  All  this  supplementary  matter  has  been  woven  into 
the  Voltairean  document  as  in  some  rich  needlework  where 
silver  and  gold  may  be  found  intermixed  with  humbler  material. 
The  effect  of  the  texture  is  pleasing,  though  the  fashion  of  the 
mingling  may  puzzle  some  English  readers  to  decide  which  is 
pure  unmixed  Voltairean,  which  Saint-Simonian,  and  so  on. 
But  we  need  not  say  that  the  work  of  M.  Bourgeois,  unlike 
some  gift-books,  is  very  far  from  being  feuilletage,  or  a  mere 
picture-book  for  the  languid  leaf-turning  of  an  idler. 

"  Criticism  and  the  Criticism  of  Music."    By  "  Roentgen  Ray." 

London  :  Sanders,  Phillips  &  Co.  1896. 
"  Wagner's   Heroines."     By  Constance    Maud.     London  : 

Arnold.  1896. 

"  The  Literature  of  Music."    By  James  E.  Matthew.   London  : 

Elliot  Stock.  1896. 
"The  Opera."  By  R.  A.  Streatfeild.    London:  Nimmo.  1897. 

This  anonymous  person  Mr.  "Roentgen  Ray"  evidently 
intends  to  set  us  all  right.  According  to  him  musicians  are  a 
pack  of  envious  fools,  critics  a  miserable  gang  of  helpless 
penny-a-liners,  editors  the  merest  money-grabbers  who  insist 
upon  their  critics  writing  only  what  will  fetch  money.  Thus 
"Roentgen  Ray"  can  scarcely  be  called  an  optimist;  and 
he  indirectly  confesses  to  the  hugeness  of  the  task  he  has 
undertaken.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  evils  which  he  sees  do 
not  exist  outside  his  imagination  ;  and  if  they  did  we  fancy  his 
confession  that  he  is  able  to  read  "  Musical  News  "  would  satisfy 
every  reasonable  person  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  cure  them— 
for  who  that  has  the  smallest  feeling  for,  or  knowledge  of,  music 
can  read  "  Musical  News  "  !  The  truth  is  that  musical  criticism 
was  never  in  a  better  way  than  it  is  at  present.  A  few 
years  ago  there  were  only  one  or  two  readable  critics,  like 
Dr.  Ebene/er  Prout  ;  but  when  we  look  round  to-day  we 
may  note  that  the  "  World,"  "  Academy,"  "  Star,"  "  Pall  Mall 
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Gazette "  and  other  papers  have  men  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  and  the  literary  gift  to  help  them  in  expressing  it. 
The  critics  of  the  older  school  are  gradually  subsiding  ;  and 
we  doubt  whether  one  can  do  to-day  what  so  many  could  do 
yesterday — "  slate  "  a  composer  or  concert-giver  until  the  victim 
consents  to  pay  up,  either  directly  in  the  form  of  ten-pound 
notes,  or  indirectly  in  the  form  of  a  commission  to  write  a 
libretto  or  to  make  an  analytical  programme.  Librettos  are 
still  written  and  analytical  programmes  made  by  critics  ;  but 
that  we  believe  is  only  because  critics  are  the  only  people  who 
can  handle  the  pen  passably  known  to  entrepreneurs  and 
musicians  ;  and  the  fact  that  commissions  are  often  given  to 
men  who  have  no  power  whatever  on  the  Press  shows  that  the 
old  order  has  come  to  an  end.  At  least  we  hope  and  believe  it 
has.  Mr.  "  Roentgen  Ray's  :'  silly  pamphlet  is  three  or  four 
years  late,  and  anyhow,  what  he  calls  criticism  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  criticism  at  all,  and  the  means  by  which  he  pro- 
poses to  alter  the  existing  state  of  things  are  ludicrously  inept. 

Miss  Maud's  second  book  of  Wagner's  stories  is  fully  equal 
to  her  first.  It  is  a  pity  it  was  not  issued  a  month  or  so  earlier, 
for  a  more  delightful  Christmas  present  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find.  With  admirable  simplicity,  vividness  and  sometimes 
beauty  Miss  Maud  tells  the  stories  of  Serita,  Brunhilda,  and 
Isolda.  We  have  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  criticism,  and 
must  confine  ourselves  to  recommending  every  one  who  likes 
moving  and  lovely  stories  to  read  these. 

Mr.  Matthew's  book  is  simply  a  bibliography,  and  as  such 
it  will  be  found  useful ;  though  we  cannot  pretend  to  endorse 
Mr.  Matthew's  views  on  the  value  of  Hawkins  and  Burney's 
histories  and  on  many  other  points. 

If  Mr.  Streatfeild  were  a  little  less  glib,  and  would  take  a  few 
minutes  to  consider  his  judgments  before  delivering  them,  he 
would  be  capable  of  doing  valuable  work.  Those  who  read  his 
study  of  modern  Italian  composers  will  remember  how  his 
feather-brained  enthusiasm  and  his  copiousness  of  irrelevant 
notions  went  far  to  make  that  book  utterly  worthless, 
considered  as  serious  criticism.  He  is  the  victim  of  the 
old  disease  in  the  book  now  before  us  ;  though  the  form 
of  his  task  has  prevented  it  attacking  him  quite  as  acutely. 
The  idea  was  certainly  a  good  one.  Owing  to  the  opera 
being  so  frequently  sung  in  a  foreign  tongue  most  people  have 
only  the  vaguest  ideas  of  the  plots  even  of  the  masterpieces  ; 
while  probably  not  one  in  a  thousand  could  tell  what  "  II 
Trovatore  "  or  "  Martha  "  is  all  about.  Mr.  Streatfeild  instructs 
them.  He  takes  nearly  all  the  operas  which  have  been,  are,  or  ever 
will  be  in  the  everyday  repertoire,  and  summarizes  the  stories  ; 
and  so  far  so  good.  Unfortunately  he  has  chosen  to  discuss 
the  music  with  his  customary  light-hearted  dogmatism;  and  his 
pen  has  run  away  with  him  so  very  fast  so  very  many  times 
that  he  comes  one  cropper  after  another,  where  a  moment's 
hesitation  would  have  enabled  him  to  keep  on  his  feet.  Still, 
when  all  is  said,  his  book  may  be  recommended  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  published  of  recent  years  ;  and  its  publication  is  in 
itself  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times.  A  few  years  ago  nobody 
knew  or  wanted  to  know  the  story  of  "  II  Trovatore"  ;  now 
very  few  know,  it  is  true,  but  only  opera-singers  do  not  want  to 
know.  And  we  suppose  that  when  once  the  public  knows  the 
story — save  the  mark  ! — of  "  II  Trovatore  "  and  nearly  the  whole 
Italian  repertoire  these  operas  will  be  laughed  off  the  stage,  in 
spite  of  all  the  silly  prima  donnas  and  stupid  tenors  that  Italy 
has  produced.  We  must  add  that  Mr.  J.  A.  F.  Maitland  con- 
tributes a  most  interesting  little  introduction. 

One  gets  some  idea  of  America  from  Mr.  F.  Dale  Pawle's 
"A  Flying  Visit  to  the  American  Continent"  (Horace 
Cox).  America  is  a  big  place,  and  the  scenery  must,  there- 
fore, be  widely  diversified.  According  to  Mr.  Pawle's  vividly 
contrasted  descriptions,  we  should  divide  American  scenery 
into  three  sections.  First,  there  is  the  scenery  which  has  been 
described  before,  and  need  not,  therefore,  Mr.  Pawle  tells  us, 
be  described  again.  Secondly,  there  is  the  scenery  which,  like 
the  piano-playing  in  the  "Times,"  is  fine,  very  fine,  or  may  be 
fairly  designated  as  remarkably  fine.  And,  thirdly,  there  is  the 
scenery  which  Mr.  Pawle  relinquishes  to  that  "far  abler  pen 
than  mine"  with  which  the  reader  of  travels  is  at  once  so 
familiar  and  so  pathetically  unacquainted.  Next  in  importance 
to  the  description  of  scenery  comes  the  relation  of  experiences, 
and  this  largely  consists  of  wittily  veiled  allusions  to  the  bad 
language  which  naturally  accompanies  the  extreme  discomfort 
of  even  the  most  luxurious  travelling.  People  often  say  that 
the  man  who  stays  at  home  cannot  see  things  as  they  really 
are,  it  is  only  when  he  is  far  away  that  he  beholds  the  familiar 
circumstances  of  his  life  ranged  in  proper  perspective  according 
to  their  relative  importance.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  state- 
ment. Until  you  have  said  "damn"  on  the  slopes  of  Popo- 
catepetl you  can  have  no  idea  how  funny  it  is. 

The  dangers  of  travelling  are  well  illustrated  in  the  Rev. 
Alexander  A.  Boddy's  "  By  Ocean,  Prairie,  and  Peak"  (S.P.C.K.). 
The  author  is  plainly  an  energetic,  clear  headed  clergyman, 
engrossed  in  his  calling,  and  when  he  speaks  of  emigrants  in 
Canada,  their  needs  and  their  chances,  he  reveals  how  interest- 
ing he  could  have  been  if  he  had  treated  fully  and  separately 
the  facts  which  he  was  particularly  qualified  to  observe.  But 
he  has  elected  to  sink  his  individuality  in  the  genus  traveller ; 


hence  an  unsatisfactory  scrappiness,  much  triviality  and  some 
chestnuts.  Such  an  event,  tor  instance,  as  the  photographing 
of  an  iceberg  is  a  great  excitement  on  board  ship,  and  down  it 
goes  in  the  diary,  to  appear  some  day  in  print.  Again,  nothing 
but  the  hasty  search  for  material  to  fill  up  the  traveller's  account 
could  have  persuaded  the  Rev.  A.  Boddy  to  devote  three 
pages  to  the  tale  of  Montcalm,  Wolfe  and  Gray's  "  Elegy." 

But  we  would  rather  listen  to  any  traveller  on  the  face  of 
this  earth  than  to  "  A  Wanderer  in  the  Spirit  Lands,"  created 
by  A.  Farnese,  and  published  by  W.  J.  Sinkins.  The  book 
tells  of  a  soul  freed  from  his  body  by  death,  and  gradually 
working  his  way  up  to  perfection.  It  is  exceedingly  dull,  for 
the  author  has  taken  a  set  of  theories,  abstractions,  explana- 
tions, away  from  all  that  gives  them  interest  or  vitality — namely, 
the  circumstances  of  this  human  life  here  on  earth — and  has 
tried  to  retranslate  these  theories  into  the  terms  of  another 
world  constructed  from  his  own  by  no  means  lofty  or  original 
imagination.  We  leave  the  wandering  soul  in  a  comparatively 
high  sphere  listening  to  a  kind  of  extension  lecture  given  "  by 
advanced  spirits  from  the  higher  sphere."  The  lecture-hall  in 
which  the  spirits  assemble  is  built  "  of  what  is  the  spiritual 
counterpart  of  white  marble."  There  you  have  the  whole  thing 
brought  to  an  absurd  reduction  ;  in  the  other  world  there  is  a 
lecture-hall,  only  it  is  called  the  "  Hall  of  Lecture,"  and  it  is 
built  of  what  is  the  spiritual  counterpart  of  white  marble. 
Many  thanks  for  the  information  ! 

"  New  Wheels  in  Old  Ruts"  (Fisher  Unwin)  seldom  succeeds 
in  being  funny.  Mr.  Henry  Parr  tries  an  old  game — the  diffi- 
culties of  a  walking  tour,  the  squabbles  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
Higgins,  the  Reviewer,  the  Artist,  the  Photographer  and  the 
Boy.  He  succeeds,  however,  in  giving  us  the  impression  that 
the  party  must  have  had  an  exceedingly  slow  time  of  it,  which 
for  various  reasons  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  was  the 
case.  For  one  thing,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Parr  was  far  more 
interested  than  he  pretends  in  the  sentiment  and  beauty  of  his 
journey  to  Canterbury  by  the  old  pilgrims'  road,  and  why  he 
should  have  tried  to  cover  the  real  excitement  of  his  ex- 
pedition in  the  rags  of  travellers'  wit  is  more  than  we  can 
explain. 

With  "  The  Stanley  of  the  Turf"  (Chapman  &  Hall),  by  Mr. 
J.  Snowy,  we  come  to  a  traveller  who  has  something  to  say. 
Mr.  Snowy  is  an  eminent  and  widely  experienced  member  of 
his  profession,  and  his  adventures  as  tipster  and  booky  in  Great 
Britain,  Australia  and  India  will  be  a  source  of  great  interest 
to  those  who  know  about  these  matters  and  of  even  greater 
wonder  to  those  who  do  not.  What  Mr.  Snowy  lacks  in  ele- 
gance of  style  he  makes  up  in  naivete. 

To  mention  Mr.  John  Buchan's  "Scholar  Gipsies"  (John 
Lane)  with  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  J.  Snowy  still  on  our 
lips  is  such  a  violent  absurdity  that  Mr.  Buchan  will  surely 
accept  our  apologies  with  amusement  rather  than  indignation. 
The  exigencies  of  journalism  make  almost  as  strange  bed- 
fellows as  the  limits  of  a  photographer's  window,  where  you 
may  often  see  a  bishop  and  a  chorus  girl  displaying  their  rival 
claims  to  public  attention.  Mr.  Buchan  writes  of  the  Road  and 
the  careless  life  under  the  sky,  and  he  writes  in  a  style  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  somewhat  militant 
love  of  such  things.  He  is  spirited  and  picturesque,  and  we 
have  only  two  objections  to  make  :  one  is  concerned  with  his 
style,  the  other  with  his  theme.  To  illustrate  the  first,  let  us 
take  this  protasis  from  the  beginning  of  a  successful  and 
striking  paragraph.  Mr.  Buchan  writes  :  "  But  if  we  dwell 
more  or  less  in  a  shadowed  valley  and  cohabit  with  solemn 
skies  and  windy  heights  .  .  .  ."  Surely  if  a  man  would  write 
in  this  style  he  should  drop  the  "more  or  less" — the  expression 
spoils  the  dignity  and  rhythm  ;  it  could  only  be  justified  on  the 
supposition  that  Mr.  Buchan  was  indulging  in  a  piece  of  face- 
tious clowning  with  his  own  style,  a  sort  of  dig  in  the  ribs  for 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  for  facetiousness 
here.  Maybe  that  "  more  or  less  "  was  inserted  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy ;  but  accuracy  is  no  concern  of  the  artist,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Tweed  will  bring  no  libel  actions.  "  And  windy 
heights "  is  also  dc  trop  ;  but  enough  of  such  cavil- 
ling. The  second  objection  is  that  Mr.  Buchan  somewhat 
wearies  us  with  reiteration  and  preaching.  He  loves  the 
vagrant  life  under  the  sky.  Very  well,  we  are  quite  willing 
to  sit  still  and  see  what  he  makes  of  it,  to  look  at  life  through 
his  eyes.  But  a  parti pris  is  of  no  value  in  itself,  and  we  do 
not  want  bare  assumptions  thrown  at  our  heads.  No  one  has 
more  of  the  adventurous  and  open-air  spirit  than  Mr.  Kenneth 
Grahame,  but  we  have  an  impression  that  he  always  exhibits 
this  spirit  illustrated,  at  work.  If  an  artist  loves  one  thing 
more  than  another,  it  is  his  business  to  show  us  where  he 
finds  this  thing  ;  at  the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet  or  bang  on 
the  pulpit-desk  our  interest  flags. 

Mrs.  Veitch  has  collected  a  set  of  "  Border  Essays  "  (Black- 
wood), by  Professor  Veitch.  Mr.  Buchan  finishes  an  essay  on 
the  men  of  the  Upper  Tweed  with  his  praises  : — "There  died 
but  the  other  day  the  last  of  that  generous  line  of  succession, 
Professor  Veitch,  who  wrote  much  of  the  country-side,  and 
knew  it  better  perhaps  than  any  other  living  man."  "The 
Border  Essays  "  treat  of  Yarrow  and  its  ballads,  its  Scott  and 
its  Wordsworth,  of  the  original  of  Scott's  "  Black  Dwarf,"  with 
learning,  observation  and  affection. 
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Messrs.  George  Philip  &  Son  are  issuing  a  revised  edition  of 
Mr.  W.  R.  Evans's  admirable  "  Rustic  Walking  Routes  in  the 
London  Vicinity."  We  have  received  the  second  series,  which 
deals  with  the  north-east  district  from  Enfield  to  Dagenham, 
from  Highgate  to  beyond  Epping  Forest.  Forty-three  walks 
of  some  eight  miles  are  here  described,  with  separate  charts 
and  the  most  minute  directions  ;  the  routes  are  marked  out 
almost  by  yards. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  The  (February). 

Australian  Duchess,  An  (Amyot  Sagon).    Hurst  &  E!a;!cett. 
Beau  Austin  (Henley  &  Stevenson).  Heinemann. 
Childhood's  Country,  In  (L.  C.  Moulton).  Bowden. 
Classical  Review,  The  (February). 

Colour-Sergeant  No.  i  Company  (Mrs.  Leith  Adam?).  Tarrold. 
Disease,  Wasted  Records  of  (C.  E.  Paget).    Arnold.    2S.  6d. 
English  Literature  (S.  A.  Brooke).    Macmillan.  ix. 
Forum,  The  (  February). 

retteer  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Cassell. 
graphical  Journal,  The  (February). 

-man  Menace  and  its  English  Apologists,  The  (E.  E.  Willianis).  Henry. 
Goethe's  Faust  (R.  McLint  ck).    David  Nutt.  ior. 
Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Existence  (Goldwin  Smith).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Heroes  and  Hero-Worship  (Thos.  Carlyle).    Chapman  5c  Hall. 
Her  Golden  Sorrow  (Anon).  Stevens. 
His  Divine  Majesty  (W.  Humphrey).    Baker.    6s.  6d. 
Human  Nature,  On  (A.  Schopenhauer).    Sonnenschein.    3.?.  6d. 
bint-Stock  Companies,  Handy  Book  on  Gordon  and  Gore-Brown).    Jordon.  ~,s. 
Kakemonos (W.  C.  Dawe).    Lane.    ys.  6d. 
Khartoum,  Towards  (A.  H.  Atteridgel.    Innes.  i6s. 

laws  of  England,  Encyclopaedia  of  the.    Vol.  I.    (A.  Wood  Rer.ton).    Sweet  & 
Maxwell. 

Lefroy,  Edward  Cracroft  (W.  A.  Gill).    Lane.  5s. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  (February). 

Literary  Year  Book,  1897,  The  (F.  G.  Aflalo).  Alien. 

little  Regiment,  The  (Stephen  Crane).  Heinemann. 

Lost  Countess  Falka  (R.  H.  Savage).  Routledge. 

Magnhild  and  Dust  (B.  Bjdmson).  Heinemann. 

Nan. en,  Fridtjof  (J.  A.  Bain).    Simpkin  Marshal1.  01. 

Hotes  from  a  Diary.    2  Vols.    (Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff).    Murray.  iSs. 

Occasional  Papers,  2  vols  (R.  W.  Church).    Macmillan.  tos. 

Phroso,  a  Romance  (An'hony  Hope).    Methuen.  6s. 

Plea  for  the  Unborn,  A  (Henry  Smith).  Watts. 

Property  Law  for  General  Readers  (W.  C.  Maude).  Wilson. 

Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl,  The  (Richard  Le  Gallienne).    Lane.  5*. 

Rome,  History  of,    1  B.C. — 96  a.d.  (AUcroft  and  Hayton).  Give. 

Skating,  (C.  G.  and  A.  Tebbutt  and  A.  Read).  Routledge. 

Soudan,  '95  (H.  C.  Seppings  Smith).    Horace  Cox. 

Spirit  on  the  Waters,  The  (E.  A.  Abbott).    Macmillan.    121.  6d. 

Spoils  of  Poynton,  The  (Henry  James).  Heinemann. 

Through  London  Spectacles  (Constance  Milman).    Smith,  Elder.    3*.  6d. 
Voluntary  versus  Compulsory  Service  (F.  N.  Maude).    Stanford.  51. 
Wells  Cathedral  Church,  Monograph  on  the  (A.  A.  Clarke).  Smith. 
Whitman  (John  Burroughs).    Constable,  fir. 

Wilderness  and  its  Tenants,  The,  3  vols.  (John  Madden).  Simpkin,  Marshall.  421. 
Wordsworth,  The  Age  of  (C.  H.  Herford).    Bell.    3r.  6d. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

NOTICE.  —  The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 

FRANCE. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  (near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  art  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignam's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Dupf.rron,  Boulevard  de;  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque  Vermimes, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galignan:  Library,  Nice. 
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TJRURY  LANE  THEATRE.— Mr.  Oscar  Barrett's  grand 

Y~f  Pantomime,  ALADDIN.  Twice  daily,  at  1.30  and  7  30.  Box  Office  open 
prom  10  a.m.  all  day.    For  full  particulars  see  daily  papers. 

T7MPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graph*.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.    Doors  open  at  7.30. 

OYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS. 

LORD  LEIGHTONS  WORKS. 
Exhibition  NOW  OPEN  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

TON'DON    and    GLOBE   FINANCE  CORPORATION, 

Limited. 

NOTICE  TO  HOLDERS  OF  DEFERRED  SHARE  WARRANTS 
TO  BEARER. 

A  DIVIDEND  of  Fifteen  Shillings  and  Seven  and  One-Fifth  Pence  per  Share 
for  the  Year  ended  the  29th  of  January,  1897  (free  of  Income-tax),  has  been  declared 
PAYABLE  forthwith.  Coupon  No.  1  must  he  presented  through  a  Banker,  or 
deposited  in  person  at  the  London  Joint-Stock  Bank,  Limited,  55  Old  Broad  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  three  clear  days  allowed  for  inspection  and  payment  of  same. 
I     is  Austinfriars,  I^ndon,  E.C.  By  order, 

I  Feb.  9,  1897.  C.  F.  SHACKEL,  Secretary. 

W/EST  -AUSTRALIAN   EXPLORING  and  FINANCE 

CORPORATION,  Limited. 
NOTICE  TO  HOLDERS  OF  DEFERRED  SHARE  WARRANTS 
TO  liKARER. 

,  A  DIVIDEND  of  Ci'->  12s.  per  Share  for  the  year  ended  2Qth  January,  1897  (free 
W  inome-tax),  has  b<:en  declared  PAYABLE  forthwith.  Coupon  No.  2  must  be 
Jre^er.ted  through  a  Banker,  or  deposited  in  person  at  Messrs.  Prescott,  Dimsdale, 
•  Co.,  Limited,  '/>  Cornhill,  E.C,  and  three  clear  days  allowed  for  inspection  and 

/Jtyment  of  same. 

15  Aujtinfriars,  London,  E  C.  By  order, 

L  Feb.  9,  1897.  C.  F.  SHACKEL,  Secretary. 


T"*YPE-WRITING. — All  kinds  of  Copying.— Authors'  Manu- 

scripts,  &c.  Terms,  id.  per  folio  (72  words),  or  5,000  words  and  over  is.  per 
thousand.— Miss  NlGHTINGALL,  Walkcrn  Road,  Stevenage. 

"TO  EDITORS,  &c— For  SALE,  Translation  of  a  powerful 

One-act  DRAMA  (about  4,900  words)  by  eminent  living  French  author.— 
Address,  Theukiet,  care  of  Miss  Humfress,  390  Edgware  Road,  W. 

"O  ADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

of  .£80,  One  of  £50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th.  —  Fot 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

"DOSSALL    SCHOOL— Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  from  £60  downwards,  will  be  awarded  by  Examination,  beginning 
March  30,  1897.  Boys  examined  at  Oxford  and  Rossall.— Apply,  Buksar,  Rossall, 
Fleetwood. 

fBE  CM1  KOI8 Air, 

THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 
BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MANAGER— JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  OLABK. 

SAYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECHENARD.        Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

EPPS'8 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

WITH    FULL    NATURAL  FLAVOUR. 


BORWICK'S 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWDER 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED   AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
TtUgrapMc  Address:  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Cede:  UNICODE 

140  STRAND,  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 

BOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED, 
No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book - 
fioder  extant.  Please  state  wants.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUSS  NEW  BOOKS. 

FRANK  BARRETTS  New  Novel,  A  MISSING  WIT- 
NESS, is  now  ready,  with  8  Illustrations  by  W.  H. 
MARGETSON.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  

WITH  the   RED   EAGLE  :  a  Romance  of  the  Tyrol. 

By  William  Westall.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
"  A  fine  historical  romance.'' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  It  never  lags  or  fails  to  entertain,  is  as  full  of  hairbreadth  escapes  and  perils  by 
flood  and  field  as  the  most  jaded  of  romance  readers  could  desire." 

Manchester  Times. 


BEYOND  the  PALE  :  an  Irish  Romance.    By  B.  M. 

Croker,  Author  of  "  Diana  Barrington."    Crown  Svo.  buckram,  6s. 
"  The  Irish  people,  from  peasant  to  patrician,  in  the  story  are  all  natural  and 

fresh — which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  book  is  charming  It  will  both  please 

its  readers  and  add  to  the  reputation  of  its  author." — Scotsman. 

AN   ANXIOUS   MOMENTA     By  Mrs.  Hungerford, 

Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn."    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  Teems  with  the  same  delightful  qualities  that  have  won  for  her  previous  volumes 
the  warm  admiration  of  pleasure-loving  people." — Morning  Leader. 

THE  QUEEN'S  CUP.    By  G.  A.  Henty.    3  vols.  At 

every  Circulating  Library. 
"  A  healthy  and  vigorous  story  of  adventure,  full  of  fighting  and  cruising,  with  a 
good  dash  of  love-making  thrown  in,  is  a  gift  which  one  can  always  reckon  upon  from 
Mr.  G.  A.  Henty.    '  The  Queen's  Cup  '  thoroughly  fulfils  the  description." 
  Scotsman. 

PHIL  MAY'S  SKETCH-BOOK.  Containing  54  Humorous 

Drawings  by  the  Artist.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  folio,  clotb, 
2S.  6d.  ^   {Shortly. 

THE  NARRATIVE  of  CAPTAIN  COIGNET,  Soldier  of 

the  Empire,  1776-1850.    With  100  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
_  "  It  abounds  with  life  and  diversion,  and  as  such  we  commend  it  to  readers  who 
like  books  that  live." — British  Review. 


THE  CRUSADE  of  the  "  EXCELSIOR/ 

Harte.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  It  is  a  story  which  deserves  to  be  far  more  widely  known  than  it  is.  Few  of 
Mr.  Harte's  romances  surpass  it  in  humour,  ingenuity,  and  that  delicate  treatment 
of  difficult  situations  in  which  the  author  excels.  Those  who  have  never  read  it  will 
be  glad  to  have  their  attention  called  to  a  thoroughly  characteristic  example  of  this 
distinguished  writer  at  his  best." — Speaker. 

THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT. 

 A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


By  Bret 

A  New  Edition. 


By  Mark  Twain. 


NEW   EDITIONS  OF 

Crown  8vo.  cloth 
By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 

ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS. 
By  Mrs.  CAMP  BELL  PRAED 

MRS.  TREGASKISS. 
By  Mrs  OLIPHANT. 

THE  SORCERESS. 
By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

HEART  OF  OAK. 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 

,  3s.  6d.  each. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 

IN  DEACON'S  ORDERS. 
THE  REVOLT  OF  MAN. 

By  Mrs.  ALFX  WTDEE. 

A  LIFE  INTEREST. 
MONA'S  CHOICE. 
By  HAWLEV  SMART. 

LONG  ODDS. 

MASTER  OF  RATH  KELLY 


London :  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Mr.    T.   FISHER    TJNWIN  has 

pleasure  in  announcing  that  he  will 
publish  on  Wednesday  next,  the  17th 
hist.,  a  NEW  NOVEL  hit  OLIVE 
SCHREINER,  the  Author  of  "  Dreams," 
"The  Story  of  an  African  Farm," 
&e.9  entitled  "  TROOPER  PETER 
HALK ET,  of  JIashonaland,"  with  a 
photogravure  Frontispiece,  and  bound 
in  green  cloth,  price  6s. 


LONDON : 

T.    FISHER   UNWIN,    PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  E.C. 


Mr.  Flinders  Petrie's  New  Publications. 
PETRIE  (W.  M.  FLINDERS)— KOPTOS,  with  a  Chapter 

by  D.  G.  Hogarth,  M.A.  i  vol.  4to.  35  pp.  28  Plates  (4  Photographic), 
boards,  10s. 

  NAQADA  AND  BALLAS.    By  W.  M.  Flinders 

Petrie  and  Quibell,  with  a  Chapter  by  F.  C.  J.  Spuhrell.  4to.  79  pp. 
87  Plates,  boards,  25s. 

The  district  treated  in  this  work  is  about  thirty  miles  North  of  Thebes  and 
on  the  Western  side  of  the  Nile.  Messrs.  Flinders  Petrie  and  Quibell  give 
decisive  evidence  of  an  hitherto  unknown  invasion  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  is 
linked  with  the  prehistoric  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean.  An  ample 
index  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 


LONDON:  BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  PICCVDILLY 


MUDIE'S 

SELECT 
LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK  EXPORTERS, 
BOOK  BINDERS, 


AND 


LIBRARIANS. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


MUDIE'S   SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 
241  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48   QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C, 

LONDON, 

And  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 

A  NOVEL  THAT  IS  SELLING. 

FRANCESCA    HALSTEAD : 

A  Tale  of  San  Hemo. 

By  REGINALD    ST.  BARBE. 
Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 
"  Does  not  fail  in  interest  at  any  stage.    It  is  rich  in  incident,  adventure,  and 

fortune's  changes." — Scotsman  (First  Review). 

DIG  BY,  LONG  &  CO.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.C. 

NOTICE. 

The  First  Part  of  THE  ENCYCL  OPsEDIA 

OF  SFORT,  Edited  by  the  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  AND 
BERKSHIRE,  HEDLEY  PEEK  and  F.  G.  AFLALO, 
with  Engravings  from  Original  Pictures  by  ARCHIBALD 
THORBURN  and  EDWARD  FA  HEY  {and  -with  numerous 
Text  Illustrations  specially  executed  for  the  present  'work),  will  be 
ready  on  Monday,  the  i$th  inst.  The  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  will 
be  completed  in  TWENTY  MONTHLY  PARTS,  price  TWO 
SHILLINGS  per  part.  To  be  obtained  from  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsagents  in  Town  and  Country,  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


LAWRENCE  &  BULLEN,  Ltd.,  16  Henrietta  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  London. 

lust  published,  3  vols.  8vo.  price  £2  2s. 

"THE  WILDERNESS  and  its  TENANTS:  a  Series  of 

Geographical  and  other  Essays  Illustrative  of  Life  in  a  Wild  Country.  By 
John  Madden.1 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,   Kent  &  Co.,  Limited. 
Just  published.    Price  2s.  6d.  post  free. 

("OUT  and  its  CURE. — By  J.  Compton  Burnett.  M.D. 

"  The  author  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  Gout,  and  presents  us  with  a  very 
readable  little  book."  —County  Gentleman. 
London  :  James  Epps  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  170  Piccadilly,  and  4S  Threadneedle  Street. 

Just  published.    Profusely  Illustrated.    Post  £vo.  price  6s. 

"THE  LIFE  of  FRIDTJOF  NANSEN,  SCIENTIST  and 

1  EXPLORER  By  J.  Arthur  Bain,  Bookseller,  Sheffield,  Author  of  "  The 
Nansens  "  (Idler.  March  i?o6),  "  Fru  Nansen  "  (Strand  Magazine,  November  1396), 
and  "A  Talk  with  Dr.  Nansen  "  (Strand  Magazine,  Christmas  1896). 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Limited. 
Sheffield  :  J.  Arthur  Bain. 

"DOOKS. —  HATCH  ARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c  New  Choice  Binding:) 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  GADS  HILL  DICKENS. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  OLIVER  TWIST. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Andrew  Lang,  i  vol.  containing  24  Full 
page  Illustrations  on  Steel  by  Cruikshank.    Square  crown  Svo.  6s. 

[Next  week. 

WThe  Sheffield  Telegraph  says:—'1  Superb  Gadshill  Edition  a  handsome 

jcarlet  binding  and  exquisitely  clear  print  on  fine  paper  are  minor  charms  compared 

with  the  illustrations,  which  are  from  the  original  etchings  and  woodcuts  

The  two  \olumes  of  '  Pickwick  '  offer  the  most  brilliant  evidence  ot  the  suc- 
cess of  the  publishers." 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  CENTENARY  CARLVLE. 

ON  HEROES.  HERO  WORSHIP,  and  the 

HEROIC  in  HISTORY.     With  an  Introduction  by  H.  D.  Traill,  and 
Photogravure  Portraits  of  Shakspeare,  Rousseau,  and  Napoleon.  Square 
crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.                                                                 Wtnv  ready. 
The  Guardian  says :— "  In  appearance  and  editing  it  is  all  that  the  most  fas- 
tidious reader  can  desire,  while  in  point  of  price  it  is  remarkably  cheap  Mr. 

Traill  contributes  a  general  introduction  We  know  of  no  estimate  of  Carlyle's 

position  in  literature  at  once  so  brief  and  so  convincing  as  we  have  here." 

HARRY  DE  WINDT'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  NEW  SIBERIA  ;  being  an  Account  of 

a  Visit  to  the  Penal  Island  of  Sakhalin  and  Political  Prisons  and  Mines  of 
the  Trans- Baikal  District.  Eastern  Siberia.  By  Harry  De  Windt,  F.R.G.S., 
Author  of  "  From  Pekin  to  Calais  by  Land"  &c.    With  Appendix,  Map, 
and  57  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  145. 
%  The  World  says  :— "  '  The  New  Siberia '  will  be  welcomed  not  only  on  account  of 
the  graphic  simplicity  with  which  its  extremely  interesting  facts  and  descriptions  are 
presented,  but  also  because  it  testifies,  on  the  authority  of  an  impartial  and  compe- 
tent observer,  to  the  fact  that  the  treatment  of  victims  of  the  Russian  penal  system, 
at  least  in  these  Utter  days,  is  in  most  respects  far  less  rigorous  than  is  generally 

supposed  A  careful  and  closely  observant  study  this   unaffected  and 

■eirJnently  unsensaticnal  description  fully  and  ably  illustrated." 

J.  STARKIE  GARDNER  S  NEW  WORK. 

IRONWORK  :  Part  II.,  from  the  Close  of 

the  Mediaeval  Period  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  With  184  Illus- 
trations.   Large  crown  3vo.  3s. 
This  volume  takes  up  the  subject  from  the  period  where  the  first  part  finished, 
hinging  it  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.    It  deals  with  Renaissance 
Ironwork  in  Italy,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  France,  and  in  a  special 
Chapter  with  the  Baroque  and  Rococo  Periods  in  France  and  their  influence. 
ALFRED  BINET'S  MOST  REMARKABLE  BOOK. 

ALTERATIONS  of  PERSONALITY.  By 

Alfred  Binet.    Translated  by  H.  G.  Baldwin.     With  Notes  and  a 

Preface  by  J.  M.  Baldwin.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  Spectator  says  :— "  This  is  a  most  remarkable  book  by  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  French  physiological  psychologists.    It  is  the  book  of  a  very  acute  and  very 
<autious  experimenter,  who  has  followed  closely  all   the  curious  investigations 

-of  the  French  inquiries  into  hysteria  and  all  their  amazirg  results. .  M.  Binet's 

(wok  is  a  mass  of  singular  evidence  and  acute  comment,  bearing  on  a  very 
mysterious  and  fascinating  pioblem." 

CHAPMAN  &*  HALL  (Limited),  London. 


ELLIOT  STOCKS  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


In  demy  8vo.  strongly  bound  in  buckram  and  printed  on  good  paper,  with  broad 
Margin  for  Notes  and  Additions,  £1  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  NEW  (TENTH)  VOLUME  OF 

BOOK    PRICES  CURRENT. 

Being  a  P.ecord  of  the  Prices  at  which  Books  have  been  Sold  at 
Auction,  with  the  Titles  and  Descriptions  in  Full,  the  Catalogue 
Numbers  and  the  Names  of  the  Purchasers  from 
December  1895  to  November  1896. 

The  nezr  Volume  contains, for  the  first  time  in  the  History  of  BOOK 
PRICES  CURRENT,  a  Subject  Index  of  an  extensive  character  ;  and  a  large 
number  of  entries,  which  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  elucidation  or  explanation, 

have  been  carejully  annotated,  either  Bibliographically  or  Historically,  and  colla- 
tions of  many  of  the  books  have  also  been  given. 

An  Indf.x  to  the  first  10  volumes  of  Book  Prices  Current  is  preparing.  Tlie 

names  of  intending  subscribers  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher  without  delay. 
■    "  The  record  is  extremely  useful  for  buyers  and  collectors  of  books,  and  is  a 
valuable  index  to  current  phases  of  book-collecting  and  to  fluctuations  in  the 

market." — Saturday  Review. 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

ENGLAND'S     ATTAINMENT     OF  COMMERCIAL 

SUPREMACY.    By  H.  Tipper,  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers. 
In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

NEW    THOUGHTS    ON    CURRENT  SUBJECTS: 

Scientific,  Social,  Philosophical.    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Dewe. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

THE  FOUR  FIRST  THINGS,  and  other  Essays.  By 

J.  K.  A.  Bkoww,  Author  of"  Thoughts  through  the  Year,"  "  From  Advent 
to  All  Saints,"  "  The  Heart  of  a  Girl,"  &c. 

THE  NEW  WELSH  STORY. 
Handsomely  printed  and  bound,  in  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

GWEN  AND  GWLADYS  :  a  Story  of  Old  Welsh  Village 

Life.    By  William  Rees,  D.D.  (Gwilym  Hiraetho^).    Translated  from  the 

Welsh  by  W.  Rees  Evans. 
'   "  A  most  delightful  study  of  old  Welsh  village  life  and  character.    There  is  some- 
r*bing  very  invigorating,  some  breath  of  fresh  and  rncontaminated  air  about  these 
yoge*  to  any  one  who  has  sickened  of  the  '  Problem-novel '  and  other  modern  fare 
vsually  provided  for  us  by  the  modern  publisher." — Public  Opinion. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

THE    HUIA'S    HOMELAND,   and  other  Verses.  By 

I  ROSLVN. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

POEMS  OF  LOVE  AND  NATURE.    By  Charles  W. 

Cav/.f.r,  ft. A. 

A  refreshing  oasis  in  the  unprofitable  desert  of  minor  poets'  effusions." 
„  Public  Opinion. 

Elegant  in  form  and  icholarly  in  expression."  —  Dundee  Advertiser. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


JOHN  LA NE  begs  to  announce  the  publication 

on  February  \2tl1  of  THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN 

GIRL:  a  Romance  by  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE,  of 
which  in  the  United  States  two  large  Editions  have  already  been 
exhausted,  'chile  a  Tliird  is  Just  ready.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  American  Press  Notices : — 

"  Holds  the  reader's  attention  from  beginning  to  end." — Chicago  Chronicle. 
"  Charm  is  the  word  which  best  describes  the  pervading  quality  of  this  book." 

The  Critic. 

"  The  poet's  prose  contains  many  touches  of  wit,  humour  and  pathos." 

San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

"  So  alive  with  joyous,  buoyant  spirit,  that  one  cannot  but  read  v/ith  enjoyment. 

 Nothing  that  has  come  from  this  writer's  pen  has  seemed  so  likely  to  achieve 

widespread  popularity." — Hartford  Post. 

"  This  book  is  the  most  entertaining  and  best  thing  that  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has 
done." — Evening  Sun. 

"  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  a  style — there  can  be  no  question  about  that.  Old  sayings 
turn  up  in  new  dress,  and  new  ones  rival  them  in  quaintness  and  originality." 

Boston  journal. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GIRL  :  a  Romance. 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.    5s.  net. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GIRL  :  a  Romance. 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  5s.net. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GIRL  :  a  Romance. 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.    5s.  net. 

Also  on  the  same  date. 

THE   COMPLEAT   ANGLER.     By  Izaak  Walton  and 

Chas.  Cotton.  Edited  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  With  nearly  250  Illus- 
trations by  Edmund  H.  New.    Fcp.  4to.  buckram,  15s.  net. 

POEMS.     By  Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy,  including  a 

reprint  of  "Echoes  from  Theocritus."  With  a  Memoir  by  Wilfred  A. 
Gill,  and  an  Appreciation  by  John  Addincton  Symonds.  Crown  Svo. 
Photogravure  Portrait.    5s.  net. 

On  Friday,  February  19th,  by  arrangement  with  the  A11,^01*  and  the  American 
Publishers,  Mr.  LANE  will  issue  an  English  Edition  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson's 
extraordinarily  successful  Historical  Novel,  of  which  over  Ten  Thousand  Copies 
were  sold  within  three  months  of  publication. 

KING  NOANETT  :  a  Story  of  Devon  Settlers  in  Old 

Virginia  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  By  F.  J.  Stimson.  With  12  Full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Henry  Sandham.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

Appended  are  a  fc.o  of  the  AMERICAN  PRESS  NOTICES. 

"  The  literary  event  of  the  year  'Tis  verily  a  book  worth  re-reading  

I  have  read  various  long  laudatory  reviews,  and  none  of  his  praisers  have  done  this 
author  full  justice."— New  York  Press. 

"  The  book  of  the  year  The  quaint  old  English  style  in  which  the  story  is 

told  gives  it  an  added  and  peculiar  charm."-  -Boston  Transcript. 

"  The  notable  novel  of  the  vear.  Since  '  Lorna  Doone  '  there  has  been  no  sweeter 
story  than  this." — Rochester  Post. 

"  Mr.  Stimson  has  achieved  a  marked  literary  success,  sure  to  prove  one  of  the 
events  of  the  bookmaking  year.  One  of  the  strongest  and  most  picturesque  novels 
of  the  year."—  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

KING   NOANETT  :   a  Story  of  Devon  Settlers  in  Old 

Virginia  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  With  12  Full-page  Illustrations  by 
Henry  Sandham.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  net.  "  1 

KING   NOANETT  :   a  Story  of  Devon  Settlers  in  Old 

Virginia  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  With  12  Full-page  Illustrations  by 
Henry  Sandham.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 

On  the  same  day  will  be  ready. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE    KING  :  a  Full,  True,  and 

Particular  Account  of  the  Escape  of  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King  Charles 
II.,  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester.  By  Allan  Fea.  With  16  Portraits  in 
Photogravure  and  nearly  100  other  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

KAKEMONOS  :  Tales  of  the  Far  East.    By  W.  Carlton 

Dawe.    Crown  3vo-  3s.  6d.  net. 

GLAMOUR.  By  Meta  Orred.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
MARRIAGE   QUESTIONS  IN  MODERN  FICTION; 

and  other  Essays  on  Kindred  Subjects.  By  Elizabeth  Rachel  Chapman. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Now  ready. 

THE  WISE  AND  THE   WAYWARD  :  a  Novel.  By 

G.  S.  Street,  Author  of  "  The  Autobiography  of  a  Boy."  Crown  8vo. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

11  Seldom  do  we  find  a  storyteller  whose  style  and  thought  are  in  such  perfect 
harmony.  Clever  one  feels  it  to  be  throughout.  Mr.  Street,  in  fact,  is  master  of  a 
rare  simplicity,  which  is  not  the  baldness  of  inanition  or  ostentation,  but  a  subtle 
directness  possessed  of  that  indefinable  somewhat,  distinction." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Street  has  given  us  a  novel  of  rare  distinction  and  charm  The  fine- 
ness of  his  execution  yields  as  much  artistic  and  literary  delight  as  the  delicacy  of 
his  perceptions  and  the  acuteness  of  his  analysis." — Daily  Telegraph. 

11  A  work  of  rare  and  distinguished  art." — Woman. 

GOD'S   FAILURES.     By  J.  S.  Fletcher,  Author  of 

"  When  Charles  the  First  was  King."    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
"  A  writer  who  can  conceive  a  good  s'ory  and  tell  it  beautifully." — Scotsman. 
"  The  stories  show  considerable  dramatic  feeling  and  constructive  ability." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  SENTIMENTAL  VIKINGS.     By  R.  V.  Risley. 

Post  8vo.  coloured  edges,  2s.  6d.  net. 
"All  the  stories  arrest  the  reader's  attention  and  bear  witness  to  a  very  fresh  and 
genuine  talent  in  their  author." — Ma?ichester  Guardian. 

WEIGHED  IN  THE  BALANCE.    By  Harry  Lander. 

Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  novel  involving  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour  ;  its  early  chapters  savour 
of  both  '  John  Halifax  '  and  '  Put  Yourself  in  his  Place."  " 

"  Full  of  unexpected  and  varied  incident  of  a  kind  likely  to  meet  with  general 
appreciation." — Daily  Mail. 

MERE  SENTIMENT.    By  A.  J.  Dawson.    Crown  8vo. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

"Powerful  and  interesting  collection  of  stories  Contains  some  remarkable 

work." — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  YELLOW  BOOK.  Vol.  XII.  Fourteen  Illustrations. 

Title-page  and  Cover  Design  by  Ethel  Reed.    Small  4to.  5s.  net. 
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NOTICE.— The  TWELFTH  EDITION  of 
THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  ROBERTS, 

V.C.  (^'Forty-one  Years  in  India"),  is 
ready  this  day,  in  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  with 
Portraits,  &c.,  36s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


NEW   DESIGNS  OF 

CORTLAND 

FINE  AMERICAN 
SLEIGHS  AND  CARRIAGES. 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  FOR 

SPEED,  COMFORT, 
Luxurious  Upholstering,  and  Excellent  Finish. 

INSPECT  AND  TRY  OUR  LATEST  DESIGNS  OF 

AMERICAN  BUGGIES,  OPEN  AND  CLOSED  CARRIAGES, 
GIGS,  PONY  AND  TROTTING  CARTS. 

Carriages  specially  adapted  for  Home,  Indian  &  Colonial  Uses. 

Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  and  all  information  post  free  from  the  sole  Makers: 

CORTLAND  WAGON  CO. 

COYENT  GARDEN" ,  LONDON,  W.C. 

THE 

SURGICAL   AID  SOCIETY. 

Chief  0#«-SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Prcsidcnt-THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 


The  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY  supplies  Trusses,  Elastic  Stock- 
ings, Crutches,  Artificial  Limbs,  Artificial  Eyes,  &*c,  and  every  other 
description  of  mechanical  support  to  the  poor,  without  limit  as  to  locality 
or  disease. 

FOURTEEN  BRANCHES  have  been  ESTABLISHED  In  the  PROVINCES. 
Water  Beds  and  Invalid  Chairs  and  Couches  are  Lent  to  the 
Afflicted  upon  the  Recommendation  of  Subscribers. 

21,513  Appliances  given  in  1896. 

OVER  270  PATIENTS  ARE  RELIEVED  EVERY  WEEK. 

Annual  Subscription  of  ios.  6d.,  or  Life  Subscription  of  5  Guineas,  entitles  to  Two 
Recommendations  per  annum  ;  the  number  of  Letters  increasing  in  proportion  to 
amount  of  contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  or  by 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society. 

KICHAED  C.  TRESIDDER.  Secretary. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 
'T'HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE, 

-1      Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,6300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  ,£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  EUXnS  .... 


£35,000,000. 


SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 
■  ~  Founded  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane  ;  42  Mincing  Lan«,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1895.  £390,775,000. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

J— '  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

Managers 
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/F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices: 

I  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J*    Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  of  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W, 


ORIENT  COMPANY'S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

By  the  Steamships  "  GARONNE,  '  3876  tons  register,  and  "  LUSITANIA, '  3877  tons 
register,  from  London  as  under: 

For  MOROCCO,  SICILY,  PALESTINE,  and  EGYPT.  Leaving  February  i7,  returning 
April  15. 

For  SOUTH  of  SPAIN,  GREECE,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  &c.  Leaving  March  31.  return, 
ing  May  17. 

For  PORTUGAL,   MOROCCO,   CORSICA,  ITALY,  and  SICILY.     Leaving  April 
returning  May  29. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 
«^„„,  ( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

managers,  -j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  )       Fenchurch  Avenue. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  EX.,  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

CULLETON'S  HERALDIC  OFFICE, 

25  CRANBOURN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
Authentic  Information  respecting 

HERALDRY    AND  GENEALOGY 

(ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN). 

Pedigrees  compiled  from  Hecords. 


When  asked  to  experiment    .  . 

At  your  own  cost  and  risk 


with  inferior  imitations,  bear  in  mind  that  the  Dunlop 
was  the   .  . 


Original  Pneumatic 

which  revolutionized  C3 
and  has  been  foremost  1 

Win  the  Championships 


which  revolutionized  cycling  ;  it  was  the  first  in  1888, 
and  has  been  foremost  ever  since.  DUNLOP  TYRES 


and  beat  the  Records.  MANY  MILLIONS  have 
been  made  and  sold,  and  the  demand  increases 
continually.    DUNLOP  TYRES  are  now  perfected  for 


Carriages  of  all  Kinds. 


A  handsome  illustrated  booklet,  "All  about  Dunlop  Tyres  for  1897,"  can 
be  had  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 


Dunlop-Westwood  Rims  are  the  Lightest  and  Strongest  Rims- 
made,  and  the  best  for  use  with  dunlop  tyres. 

The  Dunlop   Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd. 

160  CLERKENWELL   ROAD,   E.G.,   LONDON  ; 
Works  :  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 
Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 

THE  FERREIM  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL  (FULLY  ISSUED)  £90,000. 


Johannesburg,  12th  January,  1897. 
Dear  Sir,— Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  the  following  Report  on  the  Working 
Operations  of  the  Company  for  the  Quarter  ending  31st  December,  1896  :  — 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 


Working  Expenditure. 

Mining  Expenses  ...£30,608  37  5 

Development  Redemption 
32,068  tons  at  5s   8,037    o  o 


Transport  Expenses 
Reduction  Expenses 


£38,625 

17 

5 

440 

6 

0 

..  6,928 

16 

5 

.£45,994 

19 

10 

4 

5 

£132,413 

4 

3 

Revenue. 

Gold  Account  £90,213  17 

Cyanide  Works — 

Profit  on  Working  ....  23,789  1 
Concentrates  Sold   13,410  6 


£132,413    4  3 

General  Charges  ..  ..  £7,574  9  4  )  Distributed  over  Mining,  Transport,  and 
Maintenance         . .       . .     4,069    2    8  J  Reduction  Accounts. 

Mine  Development  Account    '..  £7,188  n  4 

CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE. 

Machinery  and  Plant  £3,393  '7  5 

Euildings    2,891  17  9 

Permanent  Works    5,046  18  10 

£11,332  14  o 

AVERAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKING  EXPENSES. 

Mining  Account  .. 
Transport  Account 

Reduction  Account   


45,715  tons  at  16s.  io'78d.  per  ton. 
32,068  tons  at  3*29d.  per  ton. 

32,068  tons  at  4s.   3'8sd.  per  ton. 

21s.  5'92d.  per  ton. 


DIVIDEND  No.  12. 


A  Dividend  of  150  per  cent.  (30s.  per  share)  has  been  declared  for  the  half-year 
ending  3rst  December,  1896. 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  C.  MATURIN,  Secretary. 


13  February,  1S97 
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THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

JOHANNESBURG,  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 


CAPITAL       -       -       -  £120,000 

In  120,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  all  issued. 


DIRECTORATE. 

W.  H.  ROGERS,  Chairman. 
R.  O.  GODFRAY  LYS,  Managing  Director. 
J.  W.  S.  LANGERMAN. 
F.  ROBINOW. 

A.  GOERZ  (Al'crnate  H.  Strakosch). 

C.  D.  RUDD  (Alternate  E.  Birkenruth). 

C.  S.  GOLD  MANN  (Alternate  R.  Goldmann). 

LONDON  COMMITTEE. 

CHAS.  RUBE.  I  S.  NEUMANN. 

JOHN  ELLIOTT.  E.  DUVAL. 

SECRETARY. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE. 

LONDON"  SECRETARY. 

A.  MOIR. 

HEAD  OFFICE. 

CROWN  REEF,  JOHANNESBURG,  S.A.R. 

LONDON  TRANSFER  OFFICE. 

120  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  E.C. 


DIRECTORS'  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

Dear  Sir,— The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  following 
Report  :— 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

EXPENDITURE. 

120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  .   16,964  Tons  Milled. 

Cost  Cost  per  Ton 

£     s.    d.     £  s.  d. 

To  Mining  Expenses   i3>o89    i    8  =  015  5179 

„  Transport     ,,    •.       ••        186  13  10  =  o   o  2-641 

„  Milling        „   2,207  17    7=0   2  7*236 

„  Cyanide      „   i,9°3  13   0  =  0   2  3-002 

,,  Slimes         ,,  ..       ..       ..       ••       ••     1,380   710  =  0    1  7-529 

„  General  Charges   3,225    69  =  03  9-630 

„  Mine  Development   917   80=01  0-979 

£22,915   88  =  17  0-196 
„  Profit  for  Month   '8,279    24=11  6-607 

£41,19+  11    0  =  2    8  6-803 

REVENUE. 

Value         Value  per  Ton 
Ey  Gold  Accounts—  £     s.  d.     £    s.  d. 

,,  6,8Bi'63  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Mill  ..        ..       ..    24,146    63  =  18  5'6i2 

11  4,353-65  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Cyanide  Works  ..  13,866  19  8  =  o  16  4*184 
,,     906-40  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Slimes  Works       ..     3. 181    51  =  03  9-007 

12,143-65025.  £41,194  11    0  =  2    8  6833 

The  tonnage  of  ore  exposed  by  the  above  works  amounts  to  19,535  tons. 
A  fire  broke  out  at  the  Mail  Pumping  Station  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  January, 
"  ":h  completely  destroyed  the  building  and  the  electric  plant  inside.  The  pumps, 
fever,  did  not  suffer  any  very  serious  damage.  The  building  and  contents  were 
insured,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  insurance  recoverable  will  pay  all  cost  in 
recting  and  equipping  the  building  and  plant.  It  is  estimated  that  the  machinery 
be  in  running  order  again  in  about  a  month's  time. 

ic  profit  for  the  month  of  December  shows  a  considerable  increase  over  that  for 
iber.    This  is  due  to  the  increased  revenue  obtained  from  the  Slimes  Plant' 
:h,  as  was  mentioned  in  last  month's  report,  was  not  cleaned  up  at  the  end  of 
iber.    The  December  account,  therefore,  includes  the  profits  made  during 
ember  and  December  from  this  plant. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  General  Charges  Account  for  November  and 
cember  have  been  abnormally  high.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  owing 
the  Company's  Capital  Account  having  been  closed  some  two  years  ago,  all  new 
"  lings  and  plant  have  been  paid  for  out  of  profits.  Your  Directors  do  not  con- 
it  right  to  burden  the  Mining,  Milling,  or  Cyanide  Works  Expenses  Accounts 
any  New  Machinery  or  Plant  which  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  advisable 
add  to  the  present  equipment  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  make  the  plant  more 
~plete,  they  have  therefore  decided  to  debit  the  General  Charges  Account  with 
expenditure  that  may  be  made  on  permanent  works. 

A  Sorting  Floor  is  being  erected  at  the  Main  Incline  Shaft  Head-Gear  for  the 
of  sorting  out  a  quantity  of  waste  rock  from  the  ore  mined.    This  has  cost 
some  £1,600,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  written  off  to  the  General  Charges 
int  in  the  last  two  months.    It  is  estimated  that  the  sorting  floor  will  be  corn- 
some  time  in  February,  and  when  it  is  in  working  order  it  is  anticipated  that 
profits  will  be  materially  increased. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  January  9th,  1897. 

ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C,  February  11,  1897. 
The  Association  of  Mines  of  the  South  African  Republic  have  cabled  to  their 
London  Agents,  the  Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company,  Limited,  that  for 
,»«  month  of  January  an  output  amounting  to  38,311  ozs.  was  obtained  by  the 
'following  Companies  :  - 

ROODEPOORT  UNITED  MAIN*  REEF.  MEYER  AND  CHARLTON. 
gRINCESS  ESTATE.  VAN  RYN.  GEORGE  GOCH  (AMALGAMATED). 
WEMMER.  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE.  BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE 
♦ESTATE.  LANCASTER.  NEW  MIDAS  ESTATE.  PORGES  RAND- 
FONTEIN. 

I  Tlm  r-mV'  '  wit'.  j.-,Yj  ozs.  i.i  ths  prs-.-.-Jing  month. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  the  Month  of  December,  1896. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Cost  per  ton. 

s.  d.            £     X.  d. 

Mining  Account  (including  development)  . .        ..             13  io'oo          3,220  17  2 

Sorting  and  Crushing  Account       ..        ..       ..        ..      2  2*22            509    2  10 

Milling  Account        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..      3  9*00           873   8  9 

Maintenance  Account          ..        ..       ..       ...       ..      1  1*46            261    8  10 

General  Charges  Account     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..      4  C46            942    2  5 

Retreatment — 

Working  Expenses,  Cyanide  4  £'04          '.°87  '8  7 

29  7'i8          6,894  18  7 

Written  off  for  Redemption  of  Main  Shaft  and  De- 
velopment 4,659  tons  at  9s.  6d.  per  ton..       ..  2,2*3   o  6 

9,107  19  1 

Profit  for  month        ..       ..                                  ..       ..       ..       16,328  19  7 

£25,436  18  8 

REVENUE. 

MILL: 

Gold  won  4,327-15  oz.  70s.         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    15,145   o  6 

Less  Insurance   ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..         23    8  3 

(£3  4s.  nd.  per  ton)  ..       ..  15,121  12  3 

CYANIDE : 

Gold  won  2,6f4  oz.  at  70s.  (£1  19s.  loJd.  per  ton)   ..       ..        ..  9,289    o  o 

Plus  amount  received  in  excess  of  Book  entries  for  November 

and  December  Gold  (£0  4s.  4^d.  per  ton)       ..       ..       ..  1,026   6  5 

(£5  9s.  2'd.  per  ton)    ..       ..£25,43618  8 

FURTHER  EXPENDITURE.-(On  Capital  Account.)    £1,714  16  10 

THE  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  ABOVE  SHOWS  FOR 
4,659  TONS  MILLED: 
Income    ..       ..       ..       ..    £25,436  18    8  equal  to  £5    9    z\  per  ton  milled. 

Working  Expenditure  ..        6,894  18    7        ,,         19-^  ,, 

Gross  Profit   18,542    01        „        £3  19    7  ,, 

Less  Written  off  Redemption   2,213   06        ,,         096  ,, 

Balance  Net  Profit  ..         ..    £16,328  19    7         ,,        £3  10    1  ,, 

FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager, 

"  THE  JUMPERS "  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL      -     -     -      -  £100,000 

Johannesburg,  January  1897. 

Sir, — Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  you  a  Summary  of  Operations  for  the 
month  of  December  1896  : — 

100  HEAD  MILL. 

£  s.  d. 

To  Mining     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       11,843  tons       6,462  16  2 

,,  Hauling  and  Pumping. .       ..       ..       ..       ..       10,655    ,,         1,349    5  10- 

,,  Transport..       ..        ..        ..       ••       ..       ..       11,843    ,,           584  17  1 

,,  Milling     ..       ..       ..                                     ..       11,800    ,,        3,015  18  9 

,,  Charges    ..        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ••       11,843    n           5*6  16  8 

11,929  14  6 

,,  Redemption  on  10,655  ..                 ..                ..        ..       ..           2131    o  o 

Cost  per  ton         ..       ..     24s.  5'oid.       14,060  14  6 

,,  Cost  of  treating  6,354  tons  Tailings . .       ..       ..       ..       ..            994    1  6 

15,054  16  o 

Profit  for  Month                                                               ..       ..         1,178  11  3 

£36,233    7  3 

By  3,223-85  oz.  Gold  :  — 

At  74s.      ..       ..       ..       ••       ..  11,928   4  11 

,,  Concentrates  : — 

517  OZ.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  a.  1,300  l8  4 

  13,229     3  3 

,,  1,001*40  ozs.  Gold  from  Tailings  ...       ..       ..                ..              3,004    4  o 

£16,233    7  3 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MONTH. 

£   s.  d. 

To  Cost,  Mining  and  Milling  11,9:9  14  6 

,  Cyaniding   ..        994    1  6 

,  Plant  Account.  Concentrate  Tanks,  &c.   1,284   9  1 

,  Mine  Development ..       ..       ••       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     1,295  14  5 

,  Buildings,  &c.  ..       ..       ..       ..       ».       ..       ..        626   2  2 

,  Balance    103  57 


By  Gold,  Concentrates  and  Tailings  .. 
Driven  and  sunk  during  the  month  311  ft. 


^16,223 

7 

3 

£ 

s. 

d. 

16,233 

7 

£16,233 

7 

P.  C.  HAW,  Secretary. 


THE  BALMORAL  MAIN  REEF  GOLD  MINING 
-*■  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Transfer  Books  of  the  above  Company  will  be  Closed  from  the  17th  February 
to  the  2nd  March  inclusive. 

By  order, 

THE  JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  LONDON  AGENTS. 

THOS.  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 

7  Lothbury,  E.C,  February  9,  1897. 

I8S 
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SEA-SIDE  HOLIDAY  AND  CONVALESCENT 
HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA,  ESSEX. 


A  very  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  funds  to  establish  a  Sea-side  Holiday 
and  Convalescent  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Southend-on-Sea. 

In  London  alone  there  are  3,573  blind  persons,  most  of  whom  are  in 
indigent  circumstances,  and  have  lost  their  sight  through  accident  or 
disease,  who  by  the  loss  have  been  reduced  to  a  life  of  inactivity,  con- 
sequent ill-health,  and  despair. 

These  people  are  not  generally  taken  into  the  ordinary  Convalescent 
Homes,  as  they  require  special  attention. 

Southend-on-Sea  has  been  selected  on  account  of  its  invigorating 
climate,  its  easy  access  and  cheap  railway  fare  for  this  proposed 
Institution. 

It  is  hoped  to  provide  accommodation  for  twelve  inmates,  who  will  be 
sent  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  stay  by  Societies  connected  with,  and 
persons  interested  in,  the  welfare  of  the  sightless.  A  charge  of  Ten 
shillings  per  week  will  be  made  for  each  inmate,  and  a  liberal  diet 
provided.  This  charge  will  not  enable  the  Institution  to  be  self-support- 
ing ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  partly  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  the 
benevolent,  to  whom  this  appeal  is  made,  for  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
furnishing  and  establishing  this  much-needed  Home. 

Donations  and  annual  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
acknowledged  by  W.  G.  SHAKSPEARE  SMITH,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
7  Charles  Square,  Hoxton,  N.,  and  57  North  End  Road,  West  Kensington  ; 
and  SAMUEL  HAWTREE,  Esq.,  Ivy  Lodge,  London  Road,  Southend- 
on-Sea  ;  or  they  may  be  forwarded  to  BARCLAY  &  CO.,  Limited, 
Bankers,  Southend,  Essex,  to  the  account  "Seaside  Home  for  the  Blind." 


References  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  this  appeal  can  be  made  to  Sir 
FREDERICK  YOUNG,  J.  P.,  K.C.M.G.,  5  Queensberry  Place,  South 
Kensington,  S.W.  ;  ANDREW  JOHNSTON,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Chairman  of 
the  Essex  County  Council,  35  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  ALFRED 
PREVOST,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Mayor  of  Southend-on-Sea;  T.  A.  WALLIS, 
Esq.,  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  27  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.  ; 
Rev.  T.  W.  HERBERT,  Vicar  of  Southend-on-Sea ;  E.  A.  WEDD, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Chairman  County  Bench,  Southend  and  Rochford. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED. 
W.  G.  S.  Smith,  Esq.  ...  £5    5    o  |  S.  Hawtree,  Esq.       ...  j£s    5  o 


MISSION  TO  DEEP  SEA  FISHERMEN. 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


This  Society  carries  on  medical  mission  work  amongst 
the  fishermen  on  the  North  Sea  fishing  grounds  and 
elsewhere. 

Number  of  services  held  in  1894  .  .  2,301 
In  and  out  patients  treated  in  1894  .       .  9,701 

Supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Requires  ^20,000  per  annum. 
FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 
Treasurer— THOMAS  B.  MILLER,  Ksq. 
Offices — 181  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.(". 


HOMELESS  BOYS  OF  Ln  3DON. 


FUNDS  are  greatly  NEEDED  to  meet  the  currem  expenses  of 
the  training-ships  Arethusa  and  Chichester ,  and  the  s  *ven  homes  on 
shore,  under  the  management  of  the  Committee  of  the  N  ional  Refuges 
for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children.  Founded  by  th^  late  William 
Williams,  Esq.,  in  1843.  Nearly  1,000  boys  and  girl  ire  now  being 
supported  in  the  ships  and  homes. 

An  urgent  appeal  is  made  to  raise  funds.  Will  eac  >  r-ader  of  this 
appeal,  who  believes  in  saving  the  children  and  symp  1  1i7.es  with  the 
work  done  for  their  benefit  in  these  ships  and  home-  '(indly  send  a 
contribution  for  the  support  of  the  children  ? 

Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited  and  will  be  tha  :  illy  received 
by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  214  High  Ihorn,  W.C, 
and  by 

H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Secretary. 

HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Finance  and  Deputati  »  <-cretary. 
London  Home  and  Offices,  164  Shaftesbury  Avenue     '  C. 
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ROYAL  ALFRED   AGED  MERCHANT 
SEAMEN'S  INSTITUTION. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1867. 


For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  Home  or  Pension  for 
worn-out  and  destitute  Merchant  Sailors. 
Average  income,  ,£5,000. 

Number  of  old  seamen  pensioned  since  1867,  1,200. 

Number  of  present  applicants,  250, 

Of  whom  240  must  be  rejected,  as  the  Institution  cannot 
afford  to  fill  up  more  than  10  vacancies. 

Yet  all  these  poor  old  men  have  a  claim  upon  each  of 
us.  They  have  spent  their  lives  in  most  arduous  service, 
conveying  to  us  across  stormy  seas  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life.  In  their  old  age  they  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  long  toil  and  exposure,  as  well  as  from  the  conse- 
quence of  illnesses  and  accidents  so  frequently  incurred  in 
their  dangerous  calling.  They  are  mostly  miserably  poor. 
Those  whom  we  cannot  help  have  no  home  to  look  forward 
to  but  the  workhouse. 
Among  your  Charities,  please  remember  them. 


President— R.  S.  DONKIN,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Chairman  : 

ADMIRAL  SIR  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  K.C.B. 

Vice-  Chairman  : 
CAPTAIN  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.S. 

Bankers— Messrs.  WILLIAMS,  DEACON,  &  CO., 
Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 

Secretary — 58  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 


THE 

SCHOOL   FOR   THE  INDIGENT 
BLIND, 

ST.  GEORGE'S  FIELDS,  SOUTHWARK. 
Junior  Branch  School — 
WANDSWORTH  COMMON,  S.W. 
Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Upwards  of  220  blind  people  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
Charity.  Candidates  totally  blind,  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  21,  are  elected  by  votes  of  subscribers,  and  (free  of 
all  cost)  are  received  for  six  years  at  least,  during  which 
they  are  educated,  taught  a  trade,  and  instructed  in  music 
if  of  sufficient  ability. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Average  legacies  for  the  ten  years  ending  1874  ...  ,£9,000 

1884  ...  ^8,409 
„    .       „  1894  ...  ^3,747 

,£5,000  reserved  money  sold  out  during  the  last  two 
years. 

Bankers'  account  overdrawn  £1,000  (increasing). 

An  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea  entitles  the 
donor  to  one  vote  for  each  vacancy  at  all  elections  ;  Life 
Subscriptions,  Ten  Guineas. 

Bankers— LLOYDS  BANK,  LIMITED,  54  St.  James's 
Street,  S.W. 

ST.  CLARE  HILL,  M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Secretary. 
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AN    ECONOMICAL   SUBSTITUTE    FOR  TEA. 


SOLUBLE— AROMATIC— REFRESHING. 


PURE 


CO(50»A, 
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From  GEORGE  ALLEN'S  List. 


JUST  OUT. 

THE  LITERARY  YEAR  BOOK, 

1897. 

AN  EXHAUSTIVE  BOOK  OF  REFERENCE  FOR  ALL  WRITERS 
AND  READERS  OF  BOOKS. 
Among  the  Chief  Features  are: — 
"  1896"  :  a  Critical  Re'sume'  of  its  Literature.   Portraits  and  Biographical 
Sketches  of  a  number  of  Distinguished  Authors.    The  Year's  Obituary, 
with  Portraits.    A  New  and  Complete  Calendar  for  Literature.  The  Chief 
Literary  and  Scientific  Clubs,  Learned  Societies  and  Institutions  in  the 
Kingdom,  with  their  Addresses.    Directories  of  Authors,  Publishers,  and 
Booksellers.     A  Directory  of  the  chief  Free  Public  Libraries  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.    Practical  Information  in  connection  with  the  Reading 
Rooms  of  the  British  Museum,  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (Paris),  and  Kdni%- 
liche  Bibliothek  (Berlin).    Copyright,  Review  Copies,    The  Revival  of 
Printing,  The  Future  of  Books.    Articles  on  various  Literary  Matters, 
&c.  &c. 

300  pages.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  volume,  which  deals  with  every  matter  of  practical 
interest  to  the  literary  world,  will  supply  a  long-felt  want. 


SPENSER'S  "FAERIE  QUEENE," 

With  98  Full=page  Designs,  besides  133  He  ding;  and 
Tailpieces  by  Walter  Crane,  and  other  Illustration;. 

A  Limited  Edition  on  Arnold   hand-made  prper,  lar  e  post  4'o.  in 
19  Parts,  10s.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Text  [which  has  been  collated  from  Four  Edition;,  inchidin  '  that 
of  1590)  is  Edited  by  THOMAS  J.  WtSE. 

Books  I.  to  V.,  cloth.  £1  14s.  each  net.    Book  VI.  (containing 
Part  XIX.),  cloth,  £2  4s.  6d. 

PART  XIX.,  completing  the  Work,  will  contain  the  Editor's  Notes, 
with  7  Full-page  Designs,  2  Canto  Headings,  and  1  Tailpiece  by 
Walter  Crane,  also  7  Facsimiles  of  the  Titlepages  and  other 
designs  from  the  Editions  of  1590,  1596,  1609,  and  161 1. 

[Nearly  ready. 

RECORDS    and    RECORD  SEARCHING. 

A  Guide  to  the  Genealogist  and  Topographer.  By  Walter  Rye.  Second 
Edition,  considerably  Enlarged.    Demy  8vo.  256  pp.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


By  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE. 

THE  STORY  of  MY  LIFE,  1834  to  1870  : 

Together  with  Recollections  of  Places,  People,  and  Conversations  extracted 
chiefly  from  Letters  and  Journals.    With  18  Portraits  in  Photogravure  and 
144  Woodcuts.    In  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  31s.  6d. 
c<  Much  beside  human  character  and  incident  in  these  well-packed  and  well- 
illustrated  volumes." — Atkena'u?n. 

"  'The  Story  of  My  Life'  is  emphatically  interesting  One  reads  on 

with  ever-increasing  wonder  and  amusement." — New  Saturday. 
u  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  has  seen  much  and  suffered  much." 

St.  James's  Budget. 
"  One  may  safely  predict  that  Mr.  Hare's  '  Story  of  My  Life'  will  be  the  most 
popular  book  of  the  winter  season." — Gtiai'dian. 

FLORENCE.      Fourth    Edition.     Fcp.  8vo. 

cloth  limp,  3s.    With  Map  and  22  Illustrations. 

VENICE.     Third  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  cloth 

limp,  3s.    With  Map  and  18  Illustrations. 

"The  plan  of  these  little  volumes  is  excellent  Anything   more  perfectly 

fulfilling  the  idea  of  a  guide-book  we  have  never  seen."— Scottish  Review. 

THE  RIVIERAS.    Uniform  with  "  Florence  " 

and  "  Venire."  Illustrated  with  67  Woodcuts  from  Drawings  by  the  Author. 
Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  limp,  3s. 

WALKS    in    LONDON.      Sixth  Edition, 

Revised.    With  103  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth  limp,  12s. 

WALKS    in    ROME.     Thirteenth  Edition, 

Revised.    With  Map.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth  limp,  10s. 

THE  GURNEYS  of  EARLHAM :  Memoirs 

and  Letters  of  the  Eleven  Children  of  John  and  Catherine  Gurney  of 
Earlham,  1775-1875,  and  the  Story  of  their  Religious  Life  under  many 
different  forms.  Illustrated  with  33  Photogravure  Plates  and  19  Woodcuts. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  25s. 

THE  STORY  of  TWO   NOBLE  LIVES: 

Charlotte  Countess  Canning  and  Louisa  Marchioness  of  Water- 
ford.  In  3  vols,  of  about  450  pages  each.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  31s.  6d.  With 
32  Plates  in  Photogravure  from  Lady  Waterford's  drawings  and  32  woodcuts. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  ;  being  Memo- 

rial  Sketches  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster  ;  Henry 
Alford,  Dean  of  Canterbury  :  Mrs.  Duncan  Stewart  ;  and  Paray  le  Monial. 
Illustrated  with  7  Portraits  and  17  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 


Six  Essays  on  the  Elements  of 
Ten  Lectures  on  the  Relation  of 


WORKS  BY  JOHN  RUSKIN. 

FORS    CLAVIGERA  :    Letters  to  the   Labourers  and 

Workmen  of  Great  Britain.  New  cheap  Edition,  with  all  the  Illustrations. 
4  vols,  each  with  an  Index,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  each  net ;  roan  gilt,  8s.  6d. 
each  net. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s,  each  net ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  7».  6d.  each  net ; 
half-parchment,  gilt  top,  6s.  6d.  each  net.  Complete  Editions 
with  Indexes. 

SESAME  and  LILIES.    Containing  the  Three  Lectures, 

"  Kings'  Treasuries,"  "  Queens'  Gardens,"  and  "  The  Mystery  of  Life," 
with  Long  Preface. 

MUNERA  PULVERIS 

Political  Economy. 

THE  EAGLE'S  NEST 

Natural  Science  to  Art. 

TIME  and  TIDE,  by  WEARE  and  TYNE  :  Twenty- 

five  Letters  to  a  Working  Man  of  Sunderland  on  the  Laws  of  Work. 

THE  CROWN  Of  WILD  OLIVE  :  Four  Essays  on  Work, 

Traffic,  War,  and  the  Future  of  England.  With  Articles  on  the  Economy  of 
the  Kings  of  Prussia.    Ninth  Edition. 

QUEEN  Of  the  AIR  :  a  Study  of  the  Greek  Myths  of 

Cloud  and  Storm.    Sixth  Edition. 

THE  TWO  PATHS  :  Lectures  on  Art  and  its  Application 

to  Decoration  and  Manufacture,  delivered  in  1858-9.  With  New  Preface  and 
added  Note.    Third  Edition. 

A  JOY  for  EVER  (and  its  Price  in  the  Market).  The 

substance  of  Two  Lectures  on  the  Political  Economy  of  Art.  With  New 
Preface  and  added  Articles.    Third  Edition. 

LECTURES   on   ART,   delivered  at   Oxford   in  1870. 

Revised  by  the  Author,  with  New  Preface.    Seventh  Edition. 

THE  ETHICS  Of  the  DUST  :  Ten  Lectures  to  Little 

Housewives  on  the  Elements  of  Crystallisation.    Crown  8vo.  Eighth  Edition. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  DRAWING  :  in  Three  Letters  to 

Beginners.    With  all  the  Illustrations.    Fifth  Edition. 

THE  STONES  Of  VENICE  :  Selections  for  the  Use  of 

Travellers.    2  vols,  cloth,  5s.  each.    Sixth  Edition. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each;  roan,  gilt  edges,  10s.  each;  half- 
parchment,  gilt  top,  9s.  each,  with  all  the  Plates. 

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  of  ARCHITECTURE.    The  14 

Plates  for  this  Edition  have  been  specially  prepared  from  the  larger  work. 
Sixth  Edition. 

ARATRA  PENTELICI  :  Seven  Lectures  on  the  Elements 

of  Sculpture.    With  i  Engraving  on  Steel  and  20  Autotype  Plates. 

VAL  D'ARNO  :  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  the  Thirteenth 

Century  in  Pisa  and  Florence.  With  1  Steel  Engraving  and  12  Autotype 
Plates.  , 

ARIADNE  FLORENTINA  :  Six  Lectures  on  Wood  and 

Metal  Engraving,  and  Appendix.  With  4  Full-page  Facsimiles  from  Hol- 
bein's "  Dance  of  Death,"  and  12  Autotype  Plates.  ™_»,,»« 

LECTURES  on  ARCHITECTURE   and  PAINTING. 

Delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  November,  1853.  With  15  Full-page  Illustrations 
drawn  by  the  Author.   

MODERN  PAINTERS.    5  vols.    With  all  the  Woodcuts, 

1  Lithograph,  and  the  8o  Full-page  Steel  Engravings.  The  Text  is  that  of 
the  1873  Edition,  with  Notes,  and  a  new  Epilogue.     Cloth,  £6  6s.  the  5  vols. 

imperial  8vo.  , 

THE  STONES  of  VENICE.  Complete  Edition.  (Im- 
perial 8vo.)  3  vols,  with  the  53  Plates  and  the  Text  as  originally  issued,  and 
Index.    Cloth,  £4  4s.  the  3  vols.  ___„_^_ 

EXAMPLES  of  the  ARCHITECTURE  of  VENICE. 

With  the  Text  and  the  16  Plates  as  originally  published.  Cloth  cover  (un- 
bound), atlas  folio  (about  25  in.  by  17  in.)  £1  2S.  

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  of  ARCHITECTURE.   With  New 

Preface  and  Aphorisms,  and  the  14  original  Plates.    Sixth  Edition.  Imperial 

THE8VP0ETRY  of  ARCHITECTURE  ;  or,  the  Architec- 
ture of  the  Nations  of  Europe  considered  in  its  Association  with  Natural 
Scenery  and  National  Character.  With  Frontispiece  in  Colour,  14  Plates  in 
Photogravure,  and  0  Full-page  and  other  Woodcuts.    4to.  cloth,  21s. 

VERONA,  and  OTHER   LECTURES.    Delivered  pnn- 

cipallvatthe  Royal  and  London  Institutions  between  1870  and  1883.  With 
Frontispiece  in  Colour,  and  n  Photogravure  Plates.   Medium  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

ON   the   OLD   ROAD  :  a  Collection  of  Miscellaneous 

Pamphlets,  Articles,  and  Essays  (1834-84).  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  30s.  (Not  sold 
separately.)  ,  '  , 

PRiETERITA  :  Outlines  of  Scenes  and  Thoughts  perhaps 

Worthy  of  Memory  in  My  Past  Life.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  this  Autobiography 
now  ready,  in  cloth,  13s.  each,  medium  8vo. 

THE   ART  Of  ENGLAND  :  Six  Lectures  delivered  at 

Oxford  in  1833.    With  Appendix  and  Index.    Cloth,  6s.  4t°- 

UNTO  THIS  LAST  :  Four  Essays  on  the  First  Principles 

of  Political  Economy.    Tenth  Edition.    Cloth,  3s.  ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  4s.  fcp. 

SELECTIONS  from  RUSKIN.   2  vols,  crown  3vo.  With 

Index.    (Sold  separately.)    Cloth,  6s.  each  ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  (from  Works  written  between  1843  and  i860),  with 
engraved  Portrait.  ,    „,„.     .  , 

The  Second  Series  (from  Works  written  between  1800  and  iS38),  with 
Photogravure  Portrait. 


London  :  GEORGE  ALLEN,   156  Charing-  Cross  Road,  W.C. 
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NOTES. 

THE  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  origin  and  circum- 
stances of  the  Jameson  raid  and  into  the  administra- 
tion of  the  South  African  Chartered  Company  held  its  first 
meeting  on  Tuesday.  The  Committee  sits  not  in  "the 
great  hall  of  William  Rufus,"  but  in  one  of  the  rooms 
abutting  on  it.  The  proceedings  have  been  carefully 
divested  of  all  dignity.  Not  only  is  the  meeting-room 
low  and  small,  but  the  horseshoe  arrangement  which 
puts  the  witness  in  the  centre  of  his  judges  tends  to 
familiarity  rather  than  reverence.  The  barriers,  too, 
dividing  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  those 
of  the  Lords  and  those  of  the  Fourth  Estate  are  bare 
deal,  and  the  benches  and  desks  accorded  to  the 
spectators  are  also  mere  pine  planks,  uncomfortable 
and  ugly.  Everything  in  the  surroundings  is  mean 
and  squalid  to  a  degree.  One  would  think  that  Mr. 
Jackson  had  asked  Mr.  Erskine  "to  do  the  business 
cheap."  "  If  this  is  what  democracy  leads  to  in 
England,"  said  a  clever  American,  "  I  don't  wonder 
that  the  English  love  the  aristocracy."  We  deal  with 
the  inquiry  itself  in  another  column,  though  rather  in- 
directly. 

Chief  Justice  Kotze,  we  learn,  has  just  fined  the 
editor  of  the  "  Pretorian  Volksstem "  ^25  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  Now  as  this  editor  was  appointed  by 
Dr.  Leyds  and  is  a  virulent  Anglophobe  the  reproof  is 
not  without  significance.  We  can  only  hope  that  the 
rumour  that  "the  Chief,"  as  he  is  called  affectionately 
not  only  in  Pretoria  but  also  in  Johannesburg,  may  oust 
Leyds  from  the  office  of  State  Secretary  which  he  fills  so 
unworthily.  The  election  is  in  May,  and  it  will  be 
I  decisive  of  much. 

In  spite  of  the  bellicose  telegrams  of  "Times'" 
correspondents  assuring  us  that  Russia  is  arming  and 
that  Turkey  is  about  to  send  her  fleet  into  the  wild 
Mediterranean,  we  hold  to  our  opinion  that  the  Cretan 
difficulty  will  be  settled  peaceably  and  in  a  short  time. 
The  Powers  are  united  in  their  determination  to  "sit 
on  "  Greece,  and  they  will  do  it,  as  they  have  done  it 
before,  effectually.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Greeks 
are  "bluffing,"  "bluffing"  excellently  as  aforetime, 
but  as  in  former  years  prepared  to  be  suppressed.  In 
spite  of  letters  from  the  eloquent  Gennadius,  the  Greeks 
will  withdraw  their  forces  from  Crete  and  recall  their 
torpedo-boats  to  the  Pirauis.  The  Powers  will  probably 
establish  in  Crete  much  the  same  form  of  autonomous 
government  that  exists  to-day  in  Samos,  and  therewith 
the  Cretans  will  be  content.  Samos,  as  one  knows, 
has  complete  Home  Rule  save  that  it  pays  a  certain 


yearly  tribute  to  the  Turk  ;  and  whatever  the  Greeks 
of  the  mainland  may  say,  Samos  prefers  to  govern 
itself  rather  than  be  governed  from  Athens,  and  Crete 
will  certainly  take  after  Samos  in  this  respect  at  least. 

Lord  Salisbury  was  probably  talking  to  the  Euro- 
pean gallery  when  he  spoke  of  the  terrible  unwisdom  of 
the  Greeks  in  defying  the  Concert  of  Europe.  The 
Greeks  will  see  their  kinsmen  in  Crete  freed,  and  this 
should  be  enough  for  them  if  they  can  be  unselfish. 
At  any  rate  the  King  of  Greece  has  acted  in  this  crisis 
with  all  his  customary  acuteness.  Whatever  befalls  he 
has  satisfied  the  patriotic  aspirations  of  his  enthusiastic 
subjects  and  so  strengthened  his  dynasty.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Greeks  are  the  most  out- 
rageous and  irrespectful  democrats  in  modern  Europe 
and  that  the  Greek  State  is  bankrupt.  Truly  for  the 
Greeks  "peace  has  its  victories  no  less  than  war." 

By  the  time  the  Greeks  landed  their  men  and  guns  at 
Kolymbari  Bay  the  foreign  squadron  at  Canea  had  also 
completed  its  arrangements  and  sent  off  a  small  force  of 
Marines  to  take  possession  of  that  port  in  the  name  of 
the  Powers.  The  little  Greek  expedition  thus  finds 
itself  checkmated  ;  for,  although  it  has  artillery  and 
engineers  enough  to  make  short  work  of  the  Turkish 
garrison,  it  would  be  a  very  different  matter  to  fire  on 
the  flags  of  England,  France,  Austria  and  Italy,  which 
now  float  on  the  ramparts  alongside  that  of  Turkey. 
Everything  has  been  carried  out  on  both  sides  with  the 
utmost  formality  and  correctness.  Colonel  Vassos  has 
issued  a  proclamation  from  the  Convent  of  Gonia 
declaring  a  military  occupation  of  Crete  in  the  name 
of  "  my  august  master  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  "  ;  the 
Powers  have  declared  that  they  are  in  military  occupa- 
tion and  have  formally  called  on  Colonel  Vassos  to 
withdraw.  Colonel  Vassos  is  sorry,  but  as  a  loyal 
soldier  he  must  obey  the  orders  of  his  august  master  ; 
and  the  deadlock  will  last,  of  course,  until  the  Powers 
take  action. 

If  the  Greeks  had  carried  out  their  occupation  in 
silence,  and  a  couple  of  days  sooner  than  they  did, 
they  would  have  been  able  to  confront  the  foreign 
fleets  with  a  fait  accompli  and  the  "Concert"  would 
have  been  practically  powerless.  As  it  is,  the  Powers 
have  occupied  Canea,  Retimo,  Heraklion  and  Sitia,  and 
have  given  notice  that  any  attack  on  these  places,  from 
whatever  quarter,  will  be  repelled  by  force.  The 
Greeks  may  hold  the  rest  of  the  island,  but  so  long  as 
they  are  excluded  from  these  towns  their  raid  has 
been  a  coup  manque.  Their  men  and  their  ships  are 
locked  up  in  Crete,  where  they  can  be  now  of  no 
effective  use. 

The  notion  of  Turkey  sending  a  fleet  in  aid  of  the 
Mohammedans  in  Crete  is  too  absurd  to  be  entertained 
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for  a  moment.  It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  Turkish  fleet  has  not  been  to  sea  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  and  is  worth  no  more 
than  old  iron.  Since  '78  it  has  been  rotting  peacefully  in 
the  Golden  Horn.  We  were  shown  over  one  of  these 
Turkish  ironclads  some  years  ago,  and  were  informed 
that  there  were  eight  boats  on  the  starboard  side  in  such 
a  state  of  rottenness  that  they  would  have  sunk  if  they 
had  been  lowered  into  the  water.  And  this  was  quite  a 
normal  ironclad.  If  proof  were  needed  of  Turkish  stu- 
pidity, surely  this  is  sufficient.  For  Turkey  should  be 
a  sea  Power.  What  will  she  do,  in  default  of  trans- 
ports and  ships  of  any  kind,  should  she  find  herself 
compelled  to  send  troops  to,  say,  Tripoli  or  Arabia, 
or  to  Albania  in  order  to  carry  on  operations  against 
Greece  ? 

The  only  important  event  of  the  Parliamentary  week 
was  the  motion  for  adjournment  on  the  Cretan  question 
on  Tuesday  ;  since  the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings 
over  the  second  reading  of  the  Steam  Engine  Bill  was 
in  no  sense  a  defeat  of  the  Government,  and  the  Bridge- 
ton  election  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  intervention  in  the  Cretan  debate  was 
opportune,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  Government :  for 
himself,  because  the  pithy  and  able  speech  he  made  on 
the  occasion  removed  the  reproach  of  supineness 
which  has  justly  been  levelled  against  him  of  late 
as  the  leader  of  his  party  ;  for  the  Government, 
because  it  prevented  the  motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment from  developing  into  serious  proportions.  The 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  perfectly  justified  in  his 
complaint  of  Mr.  Balfour's  cavalier  handling  of  the 
Commons.  On  Monday  he  had  asked  the  Leader  of  the 
House  if  he  was  in  a  position  to  make  any  statement 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  affairs  in  Crete.  Mr. 
Balfour  had  replied  that  it  was  inexpedient  in  the  public 
interest  that  any  such  statement  should  be  made.  Yet 
half  an  hour  later  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  reply  to  an  identical  question,  actually 
made  the  statement  which  his  lieutenant  in  the 
Commons  had  declared  inexpedient — a  statement 
which  so  far  remains  the  only  definite  pronounce- 
ment made  by  any  of  the  Great  Powers  with  regard 
to  the  Cretan  situation.  Of  course  Mr.  Balfour 
did  not  know  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  prepared  to 
make  any  statement.  The  point  is  that  he  ought  to 
have  known,  and  that  this  is  the  second  time  within  a 
fortnight  he  has  refused  to  the  Commons  information 
which  has  been  supplied  to  the  Peers.  It  is  not  in  this 
way  Mr.  Balfour  will  stem  the  tide  of  revolt  against  his 
leadership  which  is  only  dammed  by  the  personal  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held. 

The  debate  on  the  Voluntary  Schools  Bill  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  Monday's  and  Tuesday's  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  no  speech  was  delivered, 
no  new  argument  adduced,  worth  special  mention, 
except  perhaps  Mr.  Mundella's  speech  on  Tuesday.  If 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  scientific  study  of  the  human 
mind,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Mundella  would  we  are  sure  be 
of  peculiar  interest  to  the  student.  When  confronted 
with  the  Education  question,  he  suffers  from  a  new 
and  strange  kind  of  mental  paralysis,  the  chief  sym- 
ptom of  which  is  a  mania  for  repetition.  On  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  of  1870  he  made  a  speech  every  week  during 
the  year,  and  it  was  always  exactly  the  same  speech. 
To  this  day  his  speeches  on  Educational  questions  are 
always  identical.  There  is  a  certain  passage  we  re- 
member about  Switzerland,  Bavaria  and  Sweden  all 
having  the  same  educational  system,  in  which  the 
countries  named  invariably  follow  in  the  same  order. 

Next  to  Education  and  Foreign  Affairs,  there  seems 
every  likelihood  that  this  will  be  an  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Session.  The  Government  promises  legislation, 
and  private  members  are  also  on  the  warpath.  O 
course  these  Bashi  Bazouks  of  Westminster  rarely  get 
home  with  their  attacks  on  the  statute-book  :  a  Ministry 
mortgaged  to  popularity  takes  care  of  that  ;  but  these 
private  members'  Bills  serve  a  good  purpose  notwith- 
standing, in  fomenting  useful  discussion  and  in  helping 
to  guide  the  Cabinet's  draughtsmen.  Sir  Arthur 
Forwood's  Bill,    for   making    "better   provision  for 


Workmen  injured  in  the  course  of  their  Employment," 
belongs  to  this  class.  Its  principal  feature  is  the  sen- 
sible manner  in  which  it  attacks  the  vexed  question 
of  Employers'  Liability  and  "Contracting  Out."  Let 
masters  and  men  make  mutual  arrangements  with 
respect  to  accidents  by  all  means,  if  they  like  ;  but  let  it 
be  also  distinctly  understood  that  when  the  injury  to 
the  employe  is  the  result  of  negligence  on  the  part  cf 
the  employer,  the  contract  is  broken,  and  the  ordinary 
statutory  liability  attaches  to  the  employer.  Negligence 
on  the  employer's  part  is  not  within  the  workman's 
purview  when  he  contracts  out.  Sir  Arthur  Forwood 
wants  to  make  this  clear. 

Sir  Alfred  Milner's  appointment  as  successor  to  Lord 
Rosmead  in  South  Africa  has  been  generally  com- 
mended. He  is  still  a  young  man,  not  much  more  than 
forty  years  of  age,  and  his  career  has  so  far  been 
almost  without  a  failure.  Jowett  took  him  under  his 
wing  at  Balliol,  and  "pushed"  him  for  all  he  was  worth. 
He  then  became  Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Goschen  ; 
was  afterwards  Financial  Secretary  in  Egypt,  and  has 
latterly  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  the  well-known  book  on 
"  England  in  Egypt."  That  Sir  Alfred  Milner  is  a  man 
of  ability  is  undeniable  ;  whether  he  will  succeed  in  his 
new  office  there  are  no  means  of  judging,  as  he  has 
hitherto  filled  only  minor  political  and  financial  positions. 
His  real  ambition  was  to  succeed  Lord  Cromer  in 
Egypt.  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  Lord  Rothschild's  guest 
from  Saturday  till  Monday.  He  is  said  to  be  a  man 
upon  whom  millionaires  have  no  influence  whatever. 

Mr.  Lowles  is  at  best  a  mere  financier,  possessing  no 
special  influence  in  the  City,  and  certainly  no  influence 
whatsoever  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  all  the 
more  regrettable  that  Lord  Wolverton  should  have 
allowed  himself  to  to  be  patted  on  the  back  by  Mr. 
Lowles.  For  Lord  Wolverton  is  a  young  man  of  frank 
and  open  temperament  :  he  is  both  a  traveller  and  a 
sportsman.  He  has  shot  many  lions  in  Somaliland, 
and  published  two  or  three  years  ago  a  small  book, 
resembling  a  diary,  of  his  adventures  there.  Lord 
Wolverton  is  a  descendant  of  George  Glynn  the 
banker,  who  was  Liberal  Whip  under  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government,  and  by  him  created  the  first  Lord  Wol- 
verton. Being  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  charm- 
ing manners  and  considerable  ability,  the  present 
peer  should  make  his  mark.  His  successful  opponent, 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  has  little  in  his  favour.  He  is 
neither  young  nor  in  his  public  career  has  he  shown 
any  particular  talent.  As  a  speaker  he  is  stale,  flat 
and  unprofitable  :  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  he 
nevertheless  always  makes  a  bad  impression  on  his 
audience  :  he  is  unpopular,  and  has  hitherto  enjoyed 
the  dubious  reputation  of  being  always  beaten  at  elec- 
tions. It  is  the  more  deplorable  that  this  forlorn  hope 
of  the  Progressives  should  have  beaten  a  candidate  so 
excellent  in  himself  as  Lord  Wolverton. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Viscount  Royston,  the  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  is  contesting  West  Marylebone 
in  the  Moderate  interest  at  the  County  Council  by- 
election.  Though  still  a  young  man — he  was  born  in 
1867 — Lord  Royston  has  already  given  proofs  of  rare 
energy  and  ability.  He  is  a  stockbroker,  we  believe, 
and  a  successful  one,  and  yet  he  has  found  time  person- 
ally to  visit  most  of  our  colonies.  In  the  Cape  he  won 
golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ; 
very  good-looking  and  excellently  informed,  he  has  no 
"morgue"  or  obtrusive  conceit.  We  predict  of  him 
that  he  will  do  well  in  the  County  Council  and  better  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  he  is  big  enough  for  the  larger 
field. 

Mr.  Harry  Escombe,  who  succeeds  Sir  John  Robinson 
as  Premier  of  Natal,  deservedly  enjoys  great  popularity 
in  the  Colony.  A  lawyer  of  great  ability,  he  held  the 
post  of  Attorney-General  in  the  late  Ministry,  and  was 
most  successful  in  preserving  a  happy  "  modus  vivendi  " 
between  his  adopted  country  and  the  other  South  African 
Republics.  Mr.  Escombe  is  a  Londoner  by  birth,  and 
early  in  life  he  embarked  in  business  in  Natal :  he  was 
soon  ruined,  but  with  great  energy  he  turned  his  atten- 
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tion  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  soon  became  a  leading 
light  in  the  legal  profession.  In  a  few  years  all  his 
liabilities  were  discharged  in  full,  and  he  was  returned 
to  the  Legislative  Council  as  representative  of  Durban. 
All  through  his  political  career  he  has  had  the  good 
fortune  never  to  make  a  serious  mistake,  for  cool 
judgment  and  sound  common  sense  have  always  helped 
him  through  his  many  difficulties. 

If  it  be  true  that  Dr.  Rutherford  Harris,  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Chartered  Company,  is  about  to  be  appointed 
Secretary  to  De  Beers  Consolidated,  we  can  only  ex- 
press our  regret  and  surprise  at  such  a  step  being  taken 
by  the  directors  of  De  Beers.  For  many  reasons  such 
an  appointment  would  be  unfortunate.  It  would  cer- 
tainly provide  the  Boer  organs  both  in  the  Transvaal 
and  in  London  with  copy,  and  cause  a  great  deal  of 
bad  temper. 

There  is  trouble  ahead  in  the  cotton  trade — trouble, 
that  is,  between  masters  and  men.  It  arises  out  of  other 
trouble,  to  be  found  in  the  frightful  depression  rampant 
in  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry.  Of  course  we  know 
that  Britannia  rules  the  commercial  waves,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Have  we  not  the  Board  of  Trade's  assu- 
rance on  the  point,  backed  up  by  the  weighty  utterances 
of  Sir  Willi  am  Harcourt  and  Mr.  John  Morley  ?  It  is 
when  you  come  to  details  that  the  thing  begins  to 
break  down.  It  is  all  very  well  to  inflate  your  chest, 
and  assure  your  friends  of  England's  unchallenged 
supremacy,  but  when  you  read  the  latest  reports  from 
Lancashire  you  are  a  little  apt  to  collapse.  Official 
reports  from  the  Blackburn  and  Burnley  districts  say 
that  almost  everywhere  short  time  is  being  worked  ; 
that  in  Burnley  5,800  looms  are  totally  stopped,  and 
about  20,000  are  only  working  daylight,  while  the  North 
and  North-East  Lancashire  Central  Committee  is  sug- 
gesting the  reduction  of  wages  by  ten  per  cent.,  and 
adopting  short  time  as  a  "relief  from  the  intense  de- 
pression." The  same  report  asserts  that  "more  looms 
are  falling  idle  daily."  If  the  threatened  reduction  is 
enforced,  there  will  probably  be  a  good  many  more 
looms  idle,  as  the  operatives  are  expected  to  strike 
against  the  reduction.    Altogether  a  cheering  prospect. 

Although  the  subject  has  not  been  much  before  the 
public  of  late,  we  understand  that  the  negotiations 
regarding  the  foundation  of  a  Catholic  University  for 
Ireland  are  not  quite  at  a  stand-still.  The  Government 
have  practically  offered  a  lump  sum  of  ,£1,000,000  if 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  the  Irish  members  can  come 
to  terms  and  put  forward  a  reasonable  scheme.  Taught 
by  many  failures  in  the  past,  Mr.  Balfour  resolutely 
refuses  to  draw  up  any  scheme  of  his  own.  The  institu- 
tion must  not  be  a  mere  clerical  seminary  like  May- 
nooth  ;  there  must,  of  course,  be  proper  guarantees 
for  liberty  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  teaching  ;  laymen 
must  have  their  place  both  on  the  teaching  staff  and  on 
the  governing  body— two  points  that  are  strongly  in- 
sisted on  by  the  more  independent  of  the  Irish  members. 
With  these  reservations  Irish  Catholics  will  be  allowed 
to  establish  and  govern  their  own  University,  and  if 
they  fail  to  agree  on  terms  so  as  to  secure  this  hand- 
some offer,  it  will  be  only  one  more  instance  of  the 
melancholy  fact  that  they  too  often  prefer  their  own 
factious  squabbles  and  animosities  to  the  interests  of 
Ireland. 

The  reopening  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  on 
Tuesday  last  was  a  singularly  interesting  function  on 
many  accounts.  The  church  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  London,  with  a  history 
only  rivalled  by  that  of  the  Abbey  and  St.  Bartholomew- 
tne-Great,  Smithfield.  Bishop  Andrewes  is  buried  here  ■ 
so  is  Edmond  Shakespeare,  brother  of  the  poet ;  so  are 
Hetcher  and  Massinger,  the  dramatists.  Formerly  the 
parishioners  appointed  the  incumbent.  On  the  whole 
they  seem  to  have  discharged  their  responsibility  quite 
as  well  as  individual  patrons  do  ;  but  certain  incidents 
ot  the  elections  caused  much  scandal,  and  Bishop 
ihorold,  when  at  Rochester,  contrived  to  get  the 
people  to  surrender  their  right  of  presentment  to  the 
diocesan.  I  his  step  prepared  the  way  for  the  interest- 
ing experiment  of  which  St.  Saviour's  now  becomes  the 


centre.  The  attempt  is  being  made  to  revive  the  old 
idea  of  a  collegiate  church  ;  a  far  better  method  for 
great  cities  and  poor  neighbourhoods  than  that  of  a  lot 
of  small  churches  inadequately  endowed,  like  the 
"  Blomfield  "  group  in  Bethnal  Green. 

St.  Saviour's  is  to  be  worked  on  the  voluntary 
system,  the  scanty  endowments  being  left  to  the  parish 
and  its  work.  The  Bishop  of  Southwark  appeals 
for  ^2,000  a  year  in  subscriptions  for  five  years, 
believing  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  endeavour 
will  have  so  conspicuously  justified  itself  that  there  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  income  for  a  further 
period  of  years.  The  only  modern  parallel  in  England, 
as  far  as  we  know,  is  the  voluntary  sustentation  fund 
of  Truro  Cathedral.  Finally,  the  Chapter  of  St. 
Saviour's  includes  four  laymen — a  significant  and  com- 
mendable departure,  though  it  does  not  yet  appear 
whether  the  lay  canons  will  have  the  right  to  preach  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  church.  There  is  no  legal  or  canonical 
reason,  we  believe,  why  a  properly  qualified  layman 
may  not  obtain  the  licence  of  the  Bishop  to  preach  in 
church. 

The  Curates'  Union  is  an  irresponsible  and  some- 
what hysterical  body.  But  it  has  hit  the  right  nail  on 
the  head  in  pointing  out  that  the  English  Bishops 
ordain  more  men  than  there  are  permanent  places  for. 
The  remedies  would  seem  to  be,  first,  the  free  employ- 
ment of  laymen's  help,  in  church  as  well  as  outside  ; 
and,  next,  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  the  Bishops' 
examinations,  which  in  some  dioceses  is  still  notoriously 
low.  This  would  have  the  double  effect  of  improving 
the  level  of  clerical  culture  and  preventing  the  supply 
of  curates  from  too  largely  exceeding  the  demand  ; 
while  the  acceptance  of  lay  service  would  enable  the 
necessary  parochial  work  to  be  provided  for. 

For  several  years  past  our  Government  has,  at  the 
instance  of  the  China  Association,  been  urging  the 
Imperial  Government  to  open  to  foreign  trade  the 
great  West  River  which  drains  Southern  China  from 
the  frontier  of  Yunnan,  past  Canton,  to  Hong-kong  and 
the  sea.  Obstruction  came  from  various  quarters.  To 
open  the  West  River  to  steam  meant  that  the  Treaty  right 
to  convey  goods  into  the  interior  for  2\  per  cent,  transit 
duty — which  the  Canton  officials  have  succeeded  in 
defying  for  forty  years —would  have  to  be  recognized. 
The  Provincial  Authorities,  therefore,  objected  ;  they 
prefer  to  go  on  levying  the  numerous  barrier  dues. 
Opening  the  West  River  meant  also  better  communica- 
tion between  Hong-kong  and  South-West  China.  But 
the  French  want  to  monopolize  that  region  from  Tong- 
king.  Adverse  influence  has  therefore  emanated  from 
the  French  Legation  at  Peking.  At  length,  however, 
all  this  obstruction  seems  nearly  overcome.  Mr. 
Bredon,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Imperial  Customs 
Service,  has  lately  been  up  the  river  for  the  purpose,  it 
is  presumed,  of  deciding  on  Customs  stations  ;  and  the 
Imperial  Government  has,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald,  ordered  the  Governor-General  of  Canton 
to  admit  and  enforce  Treaty  transit  rights.  A  pro- 
clamation to  that  effect  was  issued  last  month  ;  and 
these  things  together  permit  the  assumption  that  inter- 
course with  Southern  China  is  about  to  be  improved. 

It  is  a  considerable  time  since  any  new  departure  has 
been  made  in  ocean  navigation,  but  the  keel  has  just 
been  laid  at  Belfast  of  a  vessel  designed  to  outstrip 
anything  now  afloat  as  completely  as  the  "  Campania  " 
or  the  "Majestic"  of  to-day  surpasses  vessels  of  the 
once-famous  "  Alaska  "  type.  The  "Campania"  may 
be  taken  as  the  extreme  limit  of  speed  of  the  present 
type  ;  for,  although  the  builders  nearly  doubled  the 
horse-power  of  the  "  Majestic,"  they  were  able  to  get 
less  than  two  knots  an  hour  in  the  way  of  additional 
speed  out  of  her.  To  accomplish  so  small  an  end  at  so 
great  a  cost  ceases  to  be  economical,  and  since  the 
"  Campania  "  and  the  "  Lucania  "  there  has  been  a 
pause.  The  new  White  Star,  which  is  to  be  of  about 
the  same  length  as  the  "  Great  Eastern,"  is  intended  to 
develop  a  speed  of  27  knots,  and  to  bring  down  the 
New  York  record  from  the  present  five  days  and  eight 
hours  to  four  days.     The  plans  alone  of  this  new 
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monster  have  cost.  ^10,000  to  prepare,  there  being 
many  new  departures  in  construction,  one  of  them,  it  is 
understood,  being-  the  adoption  of  a  triple  screw.  By 
an  interesting  coincidence,  it  is  probable  that  the  launch 
will  take  place  on  or  about  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
the  floating  of  the  "  Great  Eastern." 

Among  the  reforms  which  parsons  should  urge,  and 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  nobody  at  present  has 
touched  upon,  is  the  charge  of  the  diocesan  surveyors 
under  the  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  Act  of  1871.  We 
iave  before  us  a  bill  issued  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester 
as  follows  : — - 

£  s.  d. 

For  inspection  and  report     ...       ...       ...    2    2  o 

For  2 1  per  cent,  on  cost  of  repairs,  ,£124  ...320 


.  5  4o 

For  inspecting  repairs  and  giving  certificate  1  11  6 
And  15  per  cent,  on  cost  of  repairs  over  ^40    1    1  o 

7  16.  6 

which,  being  interpreted,  means  this :  (1)  that  the 
parson  (seeking  a  quinquennial  certificate)  has  to  pay 
£2  2S.  for  the  architect  to  "  come  and  look  "  ;  (2)  that 
the  architect  invents  a  sum — not  the  smallest,  but  the 
biggest  he  can — on  which  he  gets  z\  per  cent. — the 
bigger  the  estimate  the  bigger  the  percentage,  ^3  2s.  ; 
(3)  for  coming  to  look  again,  £1  us.  6d.  ;  (4)  a  further 
percentage  on  the  job  over  ^40,  £1  is.  That  is  to 
say,  at  one  swoop  a  sum  of  nearly  -£8  is  extracted  ! 
As  a  fact,  in  most  cases,  the  original  estimate  of  cost 
bears  no  approximate  relation  to  the  amount  which  the 
work  really  costs  in  execution — the  architect's  estimate 
in  this  case  being  about  three  times  as  much  ! 

But  what  can  the  poor  parson  do  ?  He  is  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  If  he  tells  the  architect,  before  the  bill 
comes  in,  the  actual  amount  he  has  expended,  the 
architect  may,  and  doubtless  will,  refuse  his  certificate  ; 
otherwise  he  would  be  stultifying  himself.  If  he  keeps 
his  counsel  to  himself  till  his  certificate  is  handed  over, 
then,  it  is  said,  he  is  liable  at  law.  The  architect, 
indeed,  has  the  poor  man  in  complete  dominion.  And 
yet  diocesan  chapters  allow  this  sort  of  thing  to  go 
on  year  after  year,  with  diminishing  incomes  and 
"clergy  sustentation  funds"  to  prop  up  a  tottering 
edifice.  Truly,  the  clergy  are  an  unbusinesslike  body. 
Fancy  any  other  body  of  men  paying  2\  per  cent,  on 
what  an  architect  thinks  the  thing  will  come  to  and 
\\  per  cent,  more  on  cost  of  repairs  over  ^40  ! 

In  the  present  "  Longman's  "  A.  K.  H.  B.  effaces  him- 
self. No  one  shall  call  him  "the  rather  reverend  Mr. 
Sapsea."  Of  course  he  cannot  conceal  how  much  he  was 
admired  by  Archbishops  Magee,  Whateley,  Temple,  Tait, 
and  Deans  Stanley  and  Wellesley  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  simply  mauvaise  honte  to  suppress  the  important  fact 
that  when  Magee  was  elevated  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
York,  "a  member  of  the  Ministry"  used  to  A.  K.  H.  B. 
the  memorable  words,  "A  strong  appointment."  It 
would  have  been  mere  mock-modesty,  moreover,  not  to 
record  that  while  on  many  occasions  the  eloquence  of 
Magee  elicited  high  compliments  from  judicious  and 
distinguished  critics,  yet  these  were  never  so  emphatic 
(nor,  indeed,  so  well  deserved)  as  the  eulogiums  which 
were  constantly  heaped  on  "  the  writer  of  the  present 
article,"  A.  K.  H.  B.  But  we  really  must  protest 
against  the  self-depreciation  of  some  words  of  his 
about  the  source  of  the  "unwonted  hilarity"  on  the 
memorable  "midsummer  evening  of  1890  at  Fulham," 
when,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Queen's  Accession,  all 
the  Bishops  dined  with  the  Bishop  of  London — no  one 
but  English  Bishops,  save  only  A.  K.  H.  B.  Now  on 
that  occasion  it  was  "put  about"  that  the  Scot  was 
the  cause  of  the  "unwonted  hilarity."  It  must  have 
been  "  put  about. "  Does  not  the  Scot  himself  tell  us 
it  was?  And  is  not  the  thing  that  is  "put  about"  in 
such  cases  always  true?  Of  course  it  is.  Yet  we  meet 
these  touching  words  of  abnegation  and  renunciation  : 
"  Not  so  :  Magee  was  easily  first ;  but  Bishop  Temple, 
set  on  high  now,  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Archbishop 
Benson  an  excellent  third."  So  the  Scot  was  only 
fourth,  and  beaten  by  three  mere  English  Archbishops  ! 
Impossible  ! 


WHAT  MR.  RHODES  MIGHT  SAY  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE. 

18  February. 

GENTLEMEN,— At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Com- 
mittee I  made  a  statement  which  I  thought  com- 
plete and  which  was  practically  an  admission  of  my 
responsibility  for  the  Jameson  raid. 

I  was  afterwards  questioned  publicly  by  Sir  William 
Vernon  Harcourt,  and  at  first  submitted  myself  willingly 
to  the  experiment,  thinking  that  he  wished  to  clear  up 
some  doubtful  or  obscure  points  which  my  statement 
had  not  touched.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  Sir  William  Harcourt's  questioning  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  cross-examination  ;  he  desired  to  contrast 
my  public  with  my  private  utterances  and  to  measure 
my  words  of  a  year  ago  with  the  statement  I  had  just 
read  to  your  Committee.  His  object  was  not  to  get 
information  with  as  little  pain  to  individuals  as  possible, 
but  simply  to  blacken  my  character.  I  bore  the  torture 
as  well  as  I  could  until  I  found  that  his  zeal  knew  no 
bounds,  that  he  wished  me  to  incriminate  others  as 
well  as  myself,  and  did  not  intend  even  to  spare  high 
officials  of  the  Queen.  Confronted  with  such  acrimo- 
nious and  intemperate  zeal,  I  asked  for  time  to  consider 
my  position  ;  and  this  you  were  good  enough  to 
grant  me. 

I  have  now  only  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and 
to  submit  to  you  that  it  is  my  duty  to  evade  this  inquisi- 
tion. I  must  not  forget  that  I  have  been  Prime 
Minister  of  Cape  Colony  and  that  the  intercourse  between 
Her  Majesty's  representatives  and  myself  in  that 
capacity  was  and  must  ever  be  of  the  most  confidential 
character.  I  must  not  forget  either  that  I  am  still  a 
Member  of  the  Cape  Legislative  Assembly,  and  that  this 
body,  rightly  jealous  of  its  independent  privileges  and 
prerogatives,  has  judged  and  condemned  my  action  in 
regard  to  the  Jameson  raid  and  that  I  have  in  all  loyalty 
accepted  its  finding.  Lastly,  as  an  Englishman,  and 
one  familiar  with  the  judicial  and  legislative  customs  of 
my  countrymen,  I  must  refuse  to  subject  myself  to  the 
indignities  put  upon  an  obdurate  criminal  b)'  a  French 
examining  magistrate.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  an 
Englishman  who  confesses  an  offence  is  to  find  himself 
tortured  into  admitting  sins.  It  is  in  my  opinion 
neither  just  nor  politic  to  treat  a  Privy  Councillor  worse 
than  you  would  treat  a  pickpocket. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  privileges  of  a  high 
position  depend  upon  a  high  standard  of  conduct ;  but 
apart  from  the  fact  that  men  of  action  can  seldom 
pretend  to  the  righteousness  of  the  recluse,  I  cannot 
see  that  anything  can  be  gained  by  degrading  one  who 
admits  his  fault  and  regrets  it. 

For  these  reasons,  and  consulting  not  only  my  own 
dignity  but  also  the  dignity  of  the  high  offices  I  have 
filled,  I  beg  you  to  excuse  my  non-attendance  on  your 
Committee. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  one  word  more  that  is  not 
entirely  personal.  For  something  like  fifteen  years  I 
have  striven  to  break  down  the  barriers  separating  the 
Dutch  from  the  English  throughout  South  Africa  ;  in 
a  long  record  of  successful  endeavours  there  is  one 
mistake  and  one  failure.  I  purpose  to  atone  for  thas 
mistake  and  to  blot  out  that  failure  by  devoting  what  it 
left  to  me  of  life  and  strength  and  ability  to  the  object 
which  has  ever  been  the  first  object  of  my  public  life,  to 
the  unification  of  the  Dutch  and  English  as  loyal  subjects 
of  the  Queen  working  together  for  the  good  of  their 
mother-land,  South  Africa.  And  as  a  Cape  Colonist  I 
warn  you  that  this  inquiry,  if  carried  out  as  it  has  been 
inaugurated,  is  not  calculated  to  increase  the  goodwill 
between  Dutchmen  and  Englishmen  which  I  still  regard 
as  the  only  possible  basis  of  a  satisfactory  union  of  the 
two  races.  Governments  cannot  be  conducted  upon 
the  principles  of  curiosity  and  inquisition  which  obtain 
in  certain  conventicles.  F.  H. 

ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  CANDIDATES. 

SOME  forty  years  ago  Bagehot  wrote  as  follows  : 
"  The  counties  not  only  elect  landowners,  which 
is  natural,  and  perhaps  wise,  but  also  elect  landowners 
of  their  own  county,  which  is  absurd.  There  is  no  Free- 
trade  in  the  agricultural  mind  ;  each  county  prohibits 
the  import  of  able  men  from  other  counties.    This  is 
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why  eloquent  sceptics — Bolingbroke  and  Disraeli — have 
been  so  apt  to  lead  the  unsceptical  Tories.  They  will 
have  people  with  a  great  piece  of  land  in  a  particular 
spot,  and  of  course  these  people  generally  cannot  speak, 
and  often  cannot  think."  These  words  were  written  in 
the  'Fifties  :  and  events  have  strangely  falsified  the  con- 
clusions of  a  very  clever  man.    The  Reform  Act  of 

1885  has  changed  all  that.  The  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise in  the  counties  killed  the  formerly  despotic  power 
of  the  squire  and  the  parson  ;  and  after  the  General  Elec- 
tion in  the  autumn  of  1885  it  was  found  that  the 
majority  of  counties  were  represented  by  black-coated 
gentlemen  from  London.  To  describe  this  new  un- 
attached class  of  county  members  we  borrowed  a  term 
from  the  vocabulary  of  American  electioneers,  and  began 
to  talk  of  "  carpet-baggers."  It  is  an  unkind  term, 
used  of  the  people  who  have  not  a  great  piece  of 
land  in  a  particular  spot,  who  can  always  speak, 
and  who   can  sometimes  think.    It   is   true  that  in 

1886  there  was  a  reaction  against  the  carpet- 
bagger in  the  counties,  and  ever  since  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  agricultural  labourer,  having  once 
asserted  his  independence,  was  disposed  to  follow  the 
squire  and  the  parson  in  plumping  for  the  man  who  has 
a  great  piece  of  land  in  a  particular  spot.  Still,  there 
is  more  Free-trade  in  the  agricultural  mind  than 
formerly.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  and 
against  local  candidates.  In  the  United  States  a 
Senator  must  live  in  the  State  which  he  represents. 
Such  a  system  would  have  deprived  Manchester  and 
Leeds  of  the  brothers  Balfour,  Midlothian  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Monmouthshire  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court.  How  comes  it  that  some  counties  are  so  much 
better  supplied  with  local  candidates  than  others  ?  Take 
the  Chertsey  division  of  Surrey,  for  instance.  Both 
Mr.  Leigh-Bennett,  the  new  member,  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
Baker,  his  Radical  opponent,  have  lived  for  years  in 
the  division.  Mr.  Leigh-Bennett  is  a  very  good  speci- 
men of  the  country  gentleman  ;  and  Mr.  Baker,  though 
a  stock-jobber,  has  lived  long  enough  at  Ottershaw 
Park  to  be  liked  and  respected  even  by  those  most 
vehemently  opposed  to  his  politics.  Essex,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  apparently  unable  to  produce  at  the 
recent  elections  any  gentlemen  resident  in  the  county 
with  the  supposed  qualifications. 

Enough,  perhaps  too  much,  has  been  said  about  the 
demerits  of  the  two  Unionist  candidates  who  stood  for 
the  Essex  constituencies.  It  is  unfair  to  pick  out  two 
individuals  when  it  is  the  system  and  the  organizing 
authorities  who  are  to  blame.  The  facts  about  one  of 
the  Essex  seats  are  these.  Two  gentlemen,  who  had 
both  sat  in  previous  Parliaments  and  were  men  of 
tested  political  ability,  were  approached.  They  were 
informed  by  the  local  "  boss  "  that  the  candidate  would 
have  to  put  down  ,£2,300  for  the  election,  and  that  he 
would  have  to  promise  an  annual  subscription  of 
,£1,700  a  year,  of  which  ,£500  was  to  go  to  registra- 
tion and  the  other  £"1,200  to  charities  and  clubs. 
Both  gentlemen  declined  the  honour  of  representing 
the  constituency  on  these  terms.  When  a  registration 
agent  asks  you  to  promise  ,£1,700  a  year,  you  know 
that  it  means  at  least  ,£2,000  a  year.  Now,  what  is 
the  result  of  this  system  of  asking  a  man  to  pay 
£2,000  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  devoting  his  time 
and  brains  to  public  business  ?  The  professional  man, 
the  man  of  letters,  the  man  of  limited  income  who 
is  willing  to  give  himself  to  politics  as  a  pursuit, 
are  all  out  of  the  question.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
wealthy  man  who  has  any  social  position,  any  friends, 
any  resources  or  amusements  of  his  own,  will 
generally  not  pay  ,£2,000  a  year  to  undergo  the 
drudgery  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  "  the  insolence 
of  office."  He  can  get  more  fun  for  his  money  in  a 
hundred  other  ways.  The  only  kind  of  candidate  who 
is  left  for  the  local  leech  to  fasten  on — we  are  speaking 
in  general  and  not  in  particular— is  the  rich  parvenu, 
without  social  position,  for  whom  the  House  of 
Commons  will  provide  a  niche  in  the  gallery  of  the 
great  world. 

This  system  is  demoralizing  to  the  Conservative 
party  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  well-known  Radical  member,  standing  at  the  Bar 
and  glancing  up  and  down  the  benches  on  either  side, 
once  observed  musingly  to  his  Conservative  neighbour, 


"Yes,  we  have  more  cads  than  you;  but  you  have 
more  snobs  than  we."  The  system  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  constituency  won't  have  a  man 
that  cannot  spend  ,£2,000  a  year.  But  how  about 
Mr.  Samuel  Woods?  Can  he  or  will  he  spend  ,£2,000 
a  year  on  the  division  ?  Yet  Walthamstow  has  taken 
Mr.  Woods,  and  for  aught  we  know  may  keep  him. 
Conservative  agents  always  talk  as  if  politics  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter — which  is  a  mere  insult 
to  the  Conservative  electors.  And  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  the  money  which  is  extracted  from  the  member 
never  reaches  the  constituency.  It  is  intercepted  by  a 
small  gang  of  local  bloodsuckers,  consisting  of  the 
registration  agent  and  half  a  dozen  assistants  and  some 
twenty  secretaries  of  clubs.  If  a  man  of  brains  and 
character  were  to  go  down  to  Walthamstow  and 
appeal,  not  to  the  ring  of  local  vampires,  but  to  the 
voters  themselves,  he  would  easily  win  back  the  seat. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Justice  Byrne  sat  for  Wal- 
thamstow at  a  comparatively  small  annual  expenditure, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  he  could  have  held  the  seat  as 
long  as  he  liked.  It  is  well  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  in  the  main  be  composed  of  wealthy  men,  for  the 
starveling  deputy  is  only  too  anxious  to  be  bribed;  But 
the  system  which  makes  wealth  the  sole  qualification  is 
so  stupid  and  vulgar  that  two  large  constituencies  have 
recently  revolted  against  it.  We  trust  that  the  lesson 
will  not  be  lost  upon  Mr.  Middleton,  whose  business  it 
is  to  guide  and  control  the  local  agents. 

THE  POLITICAL  ASPECT  OF  IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION. 

THE  attack  on  the  fiscal  unity  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
shape  of  a  revolt  against  Irish  taxation  is  evidently 
a  renewal  of  dismemberment  under  a  new  form.  It  is 
led  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  Canadian  who  has 
gone  to  repair  his  political  fortunes  in  the  British  field. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  he  carries  with  him  Canadian 
interest  and  sympathy  ;  not  because  Canada  is  Sepa- 
ratist, but  simply  because  he  is  a  Canadian  ;  just  as  he 
would  if  he  were  a  Canadian  cricketer  or  oarsman. 
Whether  Home  Rule  means  the  severance  of  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain,  and  whether  the  disruption  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  followed  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  Empire,  are  questions  upon  which  nobody  seems  to 
bestow  much  thought.  It  is  enough  that  Mr.  Blake  is 
a  "  great  Canadian." 

At  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  for  the  unity  of  the 
kingdom  a  Resolution  of  sympathy  with  Home  Rule 
was  passed  almost  unanimously  in  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament then  controlled  by  a  Conservative  Government. 
The  head  of  the  Government  excused  his  consent  on 
the  plea  that  had  he  withheld  it  a  still  stronger  resolu- 
tion might  have  been  passed,  thereby  emphasizing  the 
import  of  the  whole  proceeding.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  of  those  who  voted  for  the  Resolution  not  many, 
especially  on  the  Conservative  side,  were  thinking 
chiefly  of  the  interest  of  the  Mother-country.  That  of 
which  they  were  chiefly  thinking  was  the  Irish- 
Canadian  vote.  The  Resolution,  when  transmitted  to 
the  Home  Government,  drew  down  on  the  Dominion 
Parliament  from  the  Colonial  Office  a  rebuke  for  its 
unwarranted  interference. 

Afterwards,  and  in  face  of  the  rebuke  administered 
to  the  Dominion  Parliament,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  moved  and  carried  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislature  a  Resolution  which,  after  flummery, 
ran  thus  : — 

"That  we  regard  with  the  deepest  sorrow  the 
distress  and  discontent  which  have  long  prevailed  in 
Ireland,  and  which  present  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  Irish  people  in  this 
Province  and  elsewhere. 

"That,  alive  from  our  own  experience  to  the  advan- 
tages of  Home  Rule,  we  hailed  with  joy  the  intro- 
duction last  year  into  the  British  House  of  Commons  of 
a  measure  which  recognized  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government  for  Ireland,  and  we  hoped  that  the  Bill, 
with  such  improvements  in  details  as  discussion  should 
suggest  and  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  devise,  might 
afford  a  settlement  of  long-existing  difficulties,  and 
promote  the  unity,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the 
Empire. 
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"That  we  observe  with  regret  that,  in  the  first  Ses- 
sion of  the  new  Parliament,  instead  of  a  measure 
granting  to  Ireland  the  desired  boon  of  local  self- 
government,  from  which  so  much  good  was  reasonably 
to  be  expected,  there  has  been  submitted  to  the  House 
a  stringent  Coercion  Bill,  which  further  exasperates  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  everywhere. 

"That  we  desire  to  place  on  record  our  profound 
sympathy  with  the  efforts  made  to  find  a  remedy  for 
miseries  and  evils  long  endured,  and  to  express  our 
earnest  hope  that  such  a  measure  of  local  self-government 
may  soon  be  granted  as,  while  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire  and  all  the  just  rights  of  the  minority, 
may  at  the  same  time  be  satisfactory  to  the  Irish  people, 
and  permanently  remove  discontent  and,  so  far  as  may 
still  be  possible,  its  causes." 

In  this  case,  again,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
object  in  view  was  the  Irish  vote,  which  turns  the  scale 
in  Provincial  elections  and  on  which  the  Government 
specially  relied.  To  the  real  merits  of  the  Home  Rule 
question  or  the  policy  and  necessity  of  the  Coercion 
Bill  we  may  be  sure  that  little  attention  was  paid.  The 
Resolution,  it  will  be  observed,  embodies  the  false 
parallel  between  Irish  and  Canadian  Home  Rule,  a 
conclusive  proof  that  there  had  been  no  careful  study 
of  the  subject.  The  Dominion  Resolution  had  done 
the  same.  The  Prime  Minister,  besides  moving  this 
Resolution,  contributed  to  the  Home  Rule  fund,  among 
the  subscribers  to  which,  it  is  needless  to  tell  you  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  are  bitter  enemies  of  Great 
Britain.  He  has  since  been  knighted.  All  this  does 
not  seem  to  betoken  a  very  complete  identity  of  poli- 
tical interest  between  the  Colony  and  the  Mother- 
country. 

In  all  the  speeches  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
others  about  Imperial  Federation  I  have  seen  no  attempt 
to  forecast  the  political  or  the  diplomatic  effects.  Those 
aspects  of  the  question  seem  to  have  escaped  them. 
They  speak  of  the  military  or  commercial  advantages 
alone.  Is  it  thought  certain  that  Colonial  politicians, 
when  introduced  into  the  Federal  Assembly,  would  doff 
their  Colonial  character,  forget  their  Colonial  consti- 
tuencies, and  merge  their  special  interests  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  Empire?  Is  it  not  just  as  likely  that 
they  would  vote  in  Imperial  councils  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ballot-box  at  home  ?  Is  it  not  even  possible 
that  when  the  honeymoon  of  Confederation  had  passed 
the  representatives  of  the  small  States  would  be  found 
combining  against  the  great  State  and  pushing  their 
interests  at  its  expense  ?  A  finer  field  for  logrolling 
could  hardly  be  devised. 

What  does  the  British  Conservative,  above  all,  expect 
to  gain  by  pressing  to  the  heart  of  Great  Britain  the 
Socialist  and  feminist  democracies  of  Australasia,  or 
even  Canada,  swayed  as  she  is  by  the  Irish  and  Catholic 
vote  ?  When  Australasia  took  part  in  your  internal 
affairs  it  was  to  abet  the  Dock  strike.  Have  you  not 
enough  of  that  element  already  without  going  to  the 
Antipodes  for  further  instalments  ? 

Imperial  Federationists  think  only  of  the  British 
Colonies.  What  are  they  going  to  do  with  the  West 
Indies?  Are  they  going  to  import  the  negro  vote  into 
the  political  and  diplomatic  councils  of  the  Empire  ? 
What  are  they  going  to  do  with  India?  Is  it  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federation,  with  a  vote  proportionate  to 
its  population?  Is  it  to  be  governed  by  the  Confederate 
Council  ?  Or  is  it  to  remain  a  special  appanage  to 
Great  Britain  ?  In  the  last  hypothesis,  is  it  likely  that 
the  other  members  of  the  Confederation  will  contribute 
to  wars  or  run  diplomatic  risks  on  account  of  an  Empire 
which  they  do  not  share? 

Even  a  British  Colony,  in  spite  of  the  identity  of  blood 
and  language,  may  be  a  somewhat  different  thing  from 
a  political  section  of  Great  Britain.  You  in  England 
are  apt  to  be  misled  by  your  'almost  exclusive  inter- 
course with  Colonists  of  the  upper  class,  who  keep  up 
their  British  connexion,  read  British  journals,  and 
often  renew  their  British  character  by  visits  to  the 
Mother-country.  The  mass  of  the  Canadian  people 
whose  votes  would  rule  the  action  of  their  representa- 
tives are  people  of  the  continent  on  which  they  live. 
They  are  American  in  their  political  ideas  and  habits, 
as  their  political  nomenclature  shows  ;  and  they  know 
as  little  of  the  politics  of  Great  Britain  as  you  in 


England  know  of  theirs.  Their  impulses  as  members 
of  the  Confederation  would  be  apt  materially  to  differ 
from  yours.  Militarism,  such  as  that  which  prevails  in 
Great  Britain,  prevails  in  a  section  of  the  upper  class 
at  Toronto.  Among  farmers  and  people  in  the  rural 
districts  generally  it  has  no  existence.  But  English 
visitors  to  Canada  seldom  see  the  rural  districts.  Their 
observation  is  usually  confined  to  Ottawa,  the  official 
city,  Toronto  and  Montreal. 

It  seems  time,  at  all  events,  that  the  Imperial  Federa- 
tionists should  leave  off  talking  poetry,  come  to  close 
quarters  with  the  question,  and  present  us  with  a  work- 
ing plan.  At  present  their  theory  is  a  rosy-tinted  cloud 
changing  its  shape  from  day  to  day.  One  Federationist 
is  for  a  commercial  union  ;  another  says  commercial 
union  is  impracticable,  and  that  Colonial  contribution 
to  Imperial  armaments  is  the  proper  object  of  the  move- 
ment. With  each  shifting  of  the  theory  some  new  league 
or  association  is  formed.  This  has  now  been  going  on 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  To  the  demand  for  action 
or  for  definite  information  the  reply  always  is  that  the 
sentiment  must  first  be  cultivated  ;  as  though  the  exist- 
ence of  the  sentiment  in  force  had  not  been  assumed  as 
the  ground  for  the  whole  movement.  Let  us  at  length 
see  a  working  plan,  and  let  that  plan  include  a  forecast 
not  only  of  commercial  and  military,  but  of  political  and 
diplomatic,  results.  Goldwin  Smith. 

HEREDITARY  TITLES.* 

THERE  are  indeed  few  books  in  the  English  language 
so  well  known  as  our  "  Peerages."  I  imagine 
that  there  are  few  others  of  which  the  mere  mention  of 
the  author's  name  is  sufficient  for  their  identification 
without  further  description.  In  fact  one  hardly  recog- 
nizes "Burke"  under  its  full  title  as  above.  Year  in, 
year  out,  the  revised  editions  come  to  us.  The 
"Windsor"  is  a  newcomer,  certainly,  but  the  others 
have  a  long,  long  series  of  editions  behind  them,  and 
in  each  case  the  original  editors  have  left  their  work  to 
others.  It  is  fitting  that  now  and  again  one  should 
review  the  changes  that  have  occurred,  the  alterations 
that  have  been  introduced,  the  errors  that  have  crept 
in  and  need  elimination.  Now  (and  I  make  the 
statement  advisedly  and  with  aforethought)  there  exists 
no  legal  check  whatsoever  upon  the  improper  or  illegal 
use  and  assumption  of  titles.  The  world  at  large  is 
apparently  content  to  accept  the  due  appearance  of  a 
man's  name  in  the  printed  Peerage  books  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  right  to  those  titles  by  which  he  is 
described  or  describes  himself.  There  is  no  official 
Peerage  published  ;  consequently  it  must  be  readily 
apparent  that  considerable  power  rests  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  compile  these  volumes.  In  the  course  of 
this  and  the  following  articles  I  have  no  wish  or  inten- 
tion of  imputing  any  ulterior  motive  whatsoever  to  any 
person  concerned  in  the  production  or  editing  of  these 
various  books.  But  that  there  are  mistakes,  and  crucial 
and  radical  mistakes,  in  all  of  them  I  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out.  I  am  aware  that  some  of  my  information 
is  from  sources  not  always  accessible  to  others,  but  I 
cannot  but  hope  that  after  the  errors  are  made  public 
they  will  be  rectified  in  subsequent  editions  of  the 
books,  and  that  in  certain  cases  I  shall  deal  with, 
public  opinion  may  cause  present  practices  to  be 
greatly  amended.  In  other  cases  to  which  I  purpose 
drawing  attention  it  is  not  the  editors,  who  are  bound 
to  accept  accomplished  facts,  who  are  to  blame,  but 
rather  the  whole  system — or  the  utter  lack  of  system — 
by  which  titles  are  assumed,  more  particularly  in  the 
cases  of  baronetcies  and  Scottish  peerages.    As  far  as 

*  "  A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage 
and  Baronetage,  together  with  Memoirs  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cillors and  Knights."  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.,  LL.D., 
Ulster-King-of-Arms.  Edited  by  his  Son.  Fifty-ninth  Edition. 
London  :  Harrison  &  Sons. 

"  Debrett's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  Com- 
panionage,  1897."    London  :  Dean  &  Son,  Limited. 

"  Dod's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  1897.'-"  Fifty-seventh  Year.  London: 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 

"  Whittaker's  Windsor  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage 
for  1897."  Edited  by  the  Editor  of  "  Dod's  Parliamentary 
Companion."  Originally  edited  by  Edward  Walford,  M.A. 
London  :  Whittaker  &  Co. 
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they  constitute  any  legal  check  the  whole  system  and 
present  practice  are  an  utter  absolute  farce.  I  shall  have 
occasion  in  these  articles  to  draw  attention  to  many 
mistakes  of  omission  and  commission,  to  illegal  arms 
used  by  or  attributed  [to  various  peers  and  baronets,  to 
the  bogus  supporters  which  many  of  them  have  invented, 
to  the  assumption  of  arms  by  illegitimate  descendants 
without  the  due  and  proper  marks  of  bastardy,  to 
peerages  and  titles  which  have  been  invented  and 
assumed  and  used  when  no  patent  has  ever  issued,  to 
illegitimate  descents  which  have  been  "faked  over,"  to 
many  bogus  baronets  who  now  figure  in  one  or  other 
of  the  peerages,  and  also  to  several  so-called  peers  who 
sit  and  vote  and  exercise  the  privileges  of  the  estate  of 
the  Peerage  who  should  in  reality  have  no  place  in 
these  books. 

The  "Windsor  Peerage"  until  quite  recently  was  in 
the  hands  of  Edward  Walford,  whose  name  was  well 
known.  Judging  by  the  book  itself,  for  I  knew  it  well 
long  before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  present  editor, 
it  can  hardly  have  added  much  credit  to  his  reputation. 
Its  present  editor  is  not  a  shining  light  in  either  the 
heraldic  or  genealogical  world,  and  some  of  the  state- 
ments— particularly  one  or  two  concerning  events  so 
recent  that  I  can  allocate  them  to  the  present  editor — 
are  childishly  ridiculous.  One  does  presume  the  editor 
of  a  peerage  to  have  some  little  knowledge  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  peerage;  yet  the  "Windsor"  is 
sadly  inaccurate.  In  paper,  print  and  binding  it  excels, 
and,  within  its  limits,  its  scheme  of  arrangement  is 
ideal ;  but  it  sadly  needs  already  a  very  thorough  over- 
hauling. The  Editor  of  "  Dod  "  seems  to  be  an  equal 
nonentity.  In  the  years  gone  by  it  had  a  well-earned 
reputation  for  accuracy.  But  the  control  of  it  has 
changed,  and  some  of  the  statements  which  have  crept 
into  it  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  are  enough  to 
make  one's  hair  stand  on  end.  "  Debrett,"  on  the 
other  hand,  has  notably  improved.  The  editions  prior 
to  1893  were  little  better  than  curiosities,  and  it  is 
most  amusing  to  compare,  as  I  often  do,  the  1893 
edition  with  the  later  issues  :  1894  was  a  complete 
transformation.  Prior  to  1893,  "  Debrett  "  would 
apparently  insert  anybody  under  any  title  he  liked 
to  assume.  Now  that  is  all  changed.  As  far  as  the 
mere  editing  of  the  book  goes,  the  collection  of  dates 
and  current  information,  the  book  is  excellent  and  most 
accurate.  The  change  with  regard  to  bogus  arms 
and  bogus  titles  is  due  to  an  officer  of  arms,  and  in 
the  preface  the  Editor  publicly  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness to  that  gentleman.  How  far  his  responsi- 
bility extends  I  am  unaware,  but,  I  believe,  it  is  only  to 
points  which  are  referred  to  him.  I  shall  as  I  go 
along  draw  attention  to  some  number  of  other  points 
as  to  which  the  Editor  would  be  well  advised  to 
ask  further  assistance.  Of  all  the  annual  peerages 
"  Debrett "  is  by  far  the  most  accurate,  but  at  the  same 
time,  of  all  the  books  of  reference  I  have  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  employ,  "Debrett"  is  the  most  abominably 
irritating.  I  never  feel  safe  in  using  it  unless  I  have  a 
pair  of  dividers  and  a  rule  marked  up  to  hundredths, 
in  order  to  measure  the  relative  length  of  the  various 
dashes.  Both  "  Dod"  and  "  Debrett"  have  distinctive 
features  by  which  they  are  known  to  the  world  at  large. 
The  latter  gives  the  ages  of  the  ladies  ;  the  former 
pays  special  attention  to  the  present  holder  of  the  title 
and  all  his  works.  In  fact,  "  Dod  "  is  a  kind  of  trade 
directory  to  the  aristocracy. 

"  Burke's  Peerage  "  is  the  only  current  book  now 
running  which  gives  the  pedigrees  in  full.  It  is  a  bigger 
and  more  handsome  book  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
like  "  Debrett"  it  is  illustrated  by  the  addition  of  the 
arms.  The  arms  as  drawn  in  "  Burke  "  are  nothing  to 
boast  of ;  the  woodcuts  in  "Debrett"  are  atrocious. 
"Burke"  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  is  stated  to  be 
"edited  by  his  son"  (i.e.  Sir  Bernard  Burke's),  and 
the  preface  is  signed  "  H.  F.  B."  The  initials,  of 
course,  stand  for  Henry  Farnham  Burke,  Somerset 
Herald.  Mr.  Burke  claims,  in  his  preface  to  the  1897 
edition,  that  the  book  "has  received  very  careful  re- 
vision." I  am  ready  to  admit  that  many  important 
changes  have  been  made,  but  I  wish  I  could  feel  certain 
that  every  single  line  in  the  book  would  at  some  time 
receive  the  careful  and  personal  examination  of  Mr. 
Burke  himself.    Until  this  has  been  the  case  it  is  a 


great  pity  he  puts  even  his  initials  to  it.  Perhaps  he 
may,  however,  be  willing  to  examine  various  points 
I  hope  to  draw  his  attention  to.  Having  thus  in  a 
measure  cleared  the  ground,  let  me  notice  a  few  of  the 
minor  errors  before  I  proceed  to  challenge  the  various 
arms  and  titles  which  need  attention.  Surely  Mr. 
Burke  should  know  the  proper  descriptions  of  his 
brother  officers  of  arms.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  for  long 
enough  been  Lyon  Clerk  and  Rothesay  Herald.  He 
can  hardly  be  his  own  deputy,  as  he  is  described  in  the 
preface  to  "  Burke."  How  much  longer  is  "  Debrett" 
going  to  keep  up  the  silly  contraction  of  "  K.B."  for 
Knight  Bachelor?  "  K.B."  stands  for  "  Knight  of  the 
Bath."  "  Knt. "  is  the  recognized  contraction  for 
Knight  Bachelor.  I  admit  that  K.B.  is  a  grade  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  no  longer  existing,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  people  should  be  misled.  Probably  on  the 
authority  of  "  Debrett  "  many  of  the  shopkeepers  who 
have  been  knighted  of  recent  years  openly  attach  the 
letters  K.B.  to  their  names,  which  is  of  course  ridiculous. 
Doubtless  many  other  of  their  actions  are  ridiculous 
also,  but  one  hardly  looks  to  "  Debrett  "  to  lead  them 
still  further  astray  than  their  natural  aptitude  would 
prompt.  "  Burke  "  is  the  only  peerage  which  illustrates 
the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  consequently  it  is  the 
only  one  which  falls  into  the  error  of  depicting  the  Garter 
round  the  escutcheon  of  the  young  Duke.  I  am  not 
aware  that  he  is  already  a  K.G.  In  the  next  place 
has  H.R.H.  any  English  arms  at  all  as  yet  until  a 
Royal  Warrant  issues  for  him  in  due  course  ?  I 
imagine  that  the  warrant  to  his  father  was  personal  to 
himself  like  other  Royal  Warrants.  Probably  it  will  be 
news  to  most  people  that  the  Royal  Arms  of  England, 
being  Sovereign  arms,  and  territorial  and  not  personal, 
are  not  hereditary  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
For  each  member  of  the  Royal  Family  there  is  a 
warrant  issued,  personal  to  himself  or  herself.  Now- 
adays these  warrants  are  seldom,  if  ever,  issued  before 
the  majority  is  attained.  But  this  is  only  one  point 
amongst  many  in  which  Royal  heraldry,  which  has  laws 
unto  itself,  differs  from  the  heraldry  of  other  people. 

But  even  over  the  arms  of  the  Queen  the  "Windsor 
Peerage  "  must  needs  make  a  mistake,  for  it  quotes  the 
Royal  Arms  of  England  gules  three  lions  "passant 
guardant  or"  (i.e.  two  above  and  one  below),  instead 
of  "passant  guardant  in  pale  or"  '(i.e.  one  above  each 
other),  and  it  omits  both  the  badges'  and  the  mottoes  of 
Her  Majesty.  "Debrett,"  like  the  "  Windsor,"  omits 
the  badges,  which  being  an  integral  part  of  the  Royal 
Warrant  ought  to  be  mentioned ;  the  crests  both  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  are  also  omitted,  whilst  the 
blazon  of  the  crest  of  England  needs  correction. 
Over  the  crest  of  Ireland — how  many  people  know 
what  it  is? — a  very  curious  mistake  has  occurred. 
As  described  and  depicted  in  the  Royal  Warrants 
settling  the  Royal  Arms  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  and 
all  subsequent  warrants,  it  is  "  a  tower  triple-towered 
or,  from  the  portal  a  hart  springing  argent,  attired  and 
unguled  also  or."  In  the  earliest  record  of  the  crest  in 
the  College  of  Arms  the  hart  distinctly  is  "lodged,"  i.e. 
lying  down.  The  change  in  the  Royal  Arms  by  which 
the  harp  of  Ireland  was  introduced  took  place  at  the 
accession  of  King  James  I.  The  Earl  of  Northampton, 
then  Deputy  Earl  Marshal,  observed  that  "he  had  no 
affection  for  the  change  :  that  for  the  adoption  of  the 
harp  the  best  reason  he  could  assign  was  that  it  re- 
sembled Ireland  in  being  such  a'n  instrument  that  it 
required  more  cost  to  keep  it  irl  tune  than  it  was 
worth."  :     .  X. 

(To  be  continued?) 

THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  "  RULE  BRITANNIA." 

IN  my  review  last  week  of  Mr.  Eyre-Todd's  "Scotfsh 
Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century"  I  expressed 
my  surprise  that  he  should  have  attributed,  as  a  fact 
beyond  dispute,  that  song  which  Southey  prophesied 
would  be  "  the  political  hymn  of  this  country  as  long 
as  she  maintains  her  political  power  "—namely,  "  Rule 
Britannia"— to  David  Mallet.  And  I  observed  that 
this  was  begging  a  question  which  is  still  subjndice,  that 
in  my  opinion  the  balance  of  evidence  was  very  greatly, 
I  would  almost  say  decisively,  in  favour  of  Thomson. 
I  will  now  state  my  reasons  for  this  conclusion.  The 
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facts  are  these.  In  1740  Thomson  and  Mallet  wrote 
in  conjunction  a  masque  entitled  "Alfred,"  which  on 
1  August  in  that  year  was  represented  before  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Clifden.  It  was  in  two  acts, 
and  it  contained  six  lyrics,  the  last  being  "Rule 
Britannia,"  which  is  entitled  an  "Ode,"  the  music 
being  by  Dr.  Arne.  In  1745  Arne  turned  the  piece 
into  an  opera,  and  also  into  "a  musical  drama."  By 
this  time  the  lyric  had  become  very  popular,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  had  been  defi- 
nitely attributed  to  either  of  the  coadjutors.  In  1748 
Thomson  died.  In  1751  Mallet  re-issued  "Alfred," 
but  in  another  form  ;  it  was  entirely  remodelled  and 
almost  entirely  re-written,  and  in  an  advertisement 
prefixed  to  the  work  he  says  :  "  According  to  the 
present  arrangement  of  the  fable  I  was  obliged  to  reject 
a  great  deal  of  what  I  had  written  in  the  other  : 
neither  could  I  retain  of  my  friend's  part  more  than 
three  or  four  speeches  and  a  part  of  one  song."  Now, 
of  the  parts  retained  from  the  former  work  there  were  the 
first  three  stanzas  of  "  Rule  Britannia,"  the  three  others 
being  excised  and  their  place  supplied  by  three  stanzas 
written  by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  If  Mallet  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, then  "part  of  one  song"  must  refer  either  to  a 
song  in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act,  commencing 
"From  those  eternal  regions  bright,"  or  to  "Rule 
Britannia,"  for  these  are  the  only  lyrics  in  which  por- 
tions of  the  lyrics  in  the  former  edition  are  retained. 
"  Rule  Britannia  "  is,  it  is  true,  entitled  "  An  Ode  "  in 
the  former  edition,  and  the  other  lyric  "A  Song,"  so 
that  Mallet  would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  what  he 
had  retained  of  his  friend's  work  was  the  portion  of  the 
song  referred  to,  and  not  "  Rule  Britannia."  But  as 
Mallet  was  notoriously  a  man  who  could  not  be  believed 
on  oath,  and  was  an  adept  in  all  those  bad  arts  by  which 
little  men  filch  honours  which  do  not  belong  to  them, 
if  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  have  any  title  to  the  honour  of 
composing  this  lyric,  it  ought  to  rest  on  something 
better  than  the  ambiguity  between  the  word  "Ode" 
and  the  word  "  Song." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  during  their  lifetime  either 
Thomson  or  Mallet  claimed  the  authorship  ;  but  this  is 
certain,  it  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  during  Mallet's 
lifetime  in  the  second  edition  of  a  well-known  song- 
book  entitled  "The  Charmer,"  with  Thomson's  initials 
appended  to  it.  It  is  certain  that  Mallet  had  friends 
in  Edinburgh,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  friends  raised  any  objection  to  its  assign- 
ment to  Thomson.  In  1743,  in  1759  and  in  1762  Mallet 
published  collections  of  poems,  but  in  none  of  these 
collections  does  he  lay  claim  to  "  Rule  Britannia,"  and 
though  it  was  printed  in  song-books  in  1749,  1750,  and 
1761,  it  is  in  no  case  assigned  to  Mallet.  None  of 
his  contemporaries,  so  far  as  we  know,  attributed  it  to 
him,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  a  brief  obituary  notice 
of  him  which  appeared  in  the  "Scots  Magazine"  in 
1765,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  the  famous 
ballad  "William  and  Margaret,"  but  not  a  word 
is  said  about  this  lyric.  A  further  presumption  in 
Thomson's  favour  is  this  :  In  all  probability  Dr.  Arne, 
who  set  it  to  music,  knew  the  authorship,  and  he  survived 
both  Thomson  and  Mallet,  dying  in  1778.  The  song 
had  become  very  popular  and  celebrated,  so  that  if 
Mallet  had  desired  to  have  the  credit  of  its  com- 
position, it  is  strange  that  he  should  not  have  laid 
claim  to  it  had  his  claim  been  good.  But  if  his 
claim  was  not  good  he  could  hardly  have  ventured  to 
claim  the  authorship,  as  Dr.  Arne  would  have  been  in 
his  way.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  ambiguity  in  the 
advertisement  to  the  recension  of  1751  was  designed  ;  it 
certainly  left  the  question  open,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
there  is  something  very  suspicious  in  what  follows  the 
sentence  in  Mallet's  advertisement,  where  he  speaks  of 
his  having  used  so  little  of  his  friend's  work.  "  I 
mention  this  expressly,"  he  adds,  "  that  whatever  faults 
are  found  in  the  present  performance,  they  may  be 
charged,  as  they  ought  to  be,  entirely  to  my  account." 
A  vainer  and  more  unscrupulous  man  than  Mallet  never 
existed,  and  while  it  is  simply  incredible  that  he  should 
not  have  claimed  what  would  have  constituted  his 
chief  title  to  popularity  as  a  poet  had  he  been  able  to 
do  so,  it  is  in  exact  accordance  with  his  established 
character  that  he  should,  as  he  did  in  the  advertisement 
°f  I75I>  have  left  himself  an  opportunity  of  asserting 


that  claim  should  those  who  were  privy  to  the  secret 
have  predeceased  him,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  do  so 
with  impunity. 

The  internal  evidence — and  on  this  alone  the  question 
must  now  be  argued — seems  to  me  conclusive  in 
Thomson's  favour.  The  Ode  is  simply  a  translation 
into  lyrics  of  what  finds  embodiment  in  Thomson's 
"  Britannia,"  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts  of  "  Liberty," 
and  in  his  Verses  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Coming  to 
details,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  third  stanza — 
"  Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke  ; 
As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak  " — ■ 
was  suggested  by  Horace's 

"  Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrse  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  caedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro." 
Now  not  only  was  Horace,  as  innumerable  imitations 
and  reminiscences  prove,  one  of  Thomson's  favourite 
poets,  but  Thomson  has  in  the  third  part  of  "  Liberty" 
translated  this  very  passage  : — 

"  Like  an  oak, 
Nurs'd  on  feracious  Algidum,  whose  boughs 
Still  stronger  shoot  beneath  the  rigid  axe 
By  loss,  by  slaughter,  from  the  steel  itself 
E'en  force  and  spirit  drew." 
He  has  elsewhere  two  other  reminiscences  of  the 
same  passage,  once  in  the  third  part  of  "Liberty" — 
"  Every  tempest  sung 
Innoxious  by,  or  bade  it  firmer  stand  " — 
and  once  in  "  Sophonisba  "  : — 

"Thy  rooted  worth 
Has  stood  these  wintry  blasts,  grown  stronger  by  them." 

The  epithet  "azure"  employed  in  the  first  stanza 
is,  with  "cerulean"  and  "aerial,"  one  of  the  three 
commonest  epithets  in  Thomson,  the  three  occurring  at 
least  twenty  times  in  his  poetry.  A  somewhat  cursory 
examination  of  his  works  has  enabled  us  to  find  that 
"  azure  "  or  "  azured  "  alone  occurs  ten  times.  "  Gene- 
rous," too,  in  the  Latin  sense  of  the  term,  is  another  of 
his  favourite  words,  it  being  used  no  less  than  sixteen 
times  in  "Britannia"  and  "Liberty"  alone.  Another 
of  his  favourite  allusions  is  to  England's  "native  oaks." 
Thus  in  "  Britannia  "  he  speaks  of  "  Your  oaks,  peculiar 
hardened  shoot  strong  into  sturdy  growth "  ;  in  the 
last  part  of  "Liberty  "we  find  "Let  her  own  naval 
oak  be  basely  torn  "  ;  in  the  last  part  of  "  Liberty  "  he 
speaks  of  the  "venerable  oaks"  and  "kindred  floods." 
The  epithet  "manly"  and  the  phrase  "the  fair — 
"  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair" — are  also  peculiarly 
Thomsonian,  being  repeatedly  employed  by  him,  the 
phrase  "the  fair  "  occurring  in  his  poetry  at  least  six 
times,  if  not  oftener.  "Flame,"  too,  is  another  of  his 
favourite  words. 

"  All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 
Will  but  arouse,"  &c. 
is  exactly  the  sentiment  in  "  Britannia." 

"  Your  hearts 
Swell  with  a  sullen  courage,  growing  still 
As  danger  grows." 
The   stanza   beginning  "To  thee  belongs,"  &c,  is 
simply  a  lyrical  paraphrase  of  the  passage  in  "Britannia" 
commencing  "  Oh  first  of  human  blessings,"  and  of  a 
couplet  in  the  last  part  of  "  Liberty  "  : — 

"  The  winds  and  seas  are  Britain's  wide  domain, 
And  not  a  sail  but  by  permission  spreads." 
The  couplet 

"  All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main 
And  every  shore  its  circles  thine  " 
is  simply  the  echo  of  a  couplet  in  "  Liberty  " — 
"  All  ocean  is  her  own,  and  every  land 
To  whom  her  ruling  thunder  ocean  bears." 
The  phrase  "blessed  isle,"  as  applied  to  England,  he 
employs  three  times  in  "Liberty."    Again,  the  stanza 
in  which  "Rule  Britannia"  is  written  is  the  stanza  in 
which  the  majority  of  Thomson's    minor   lyrics  are 
written,  and  the  rhythm  and  cadence  not  less  than  the 
tone,  colour,  and  sentiment  are  exactly  his. 

Mallet  was  undoubtedly  an  accomplished  man  and 
a  respectable  poet,  as  his  ballad  "  William  and 
Margaret,"  his  "Edwin  and  Emma,"  and  his  "  Birks 
of  Invermay "   sufficiently  prove,  but  he  has  written 
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nothing  tolerable  in  the  vein  of  "  Rule  Britannia." 
Neatness  and  tenderness  bordering  on  effeminacy  mark 
his  characteristic  lyrics,  and  if  we  except  a  few  lines  in 
his  "  Tyburn,"  and  the  eight  concluding  lines  in  a  poem 
entitled  "A  Fragment,"  there  is  no  virility  in  his 
poetry  at  all.  Of  the  patriotism  and  ardent  love  of 
liberty  which  pervade  Thomson's  poems  and  which  glow 
,so  intensely  in  "Rule  Britannia"  he  has  absolutely 
nothing.  Nor  are  there  any  analogues  or  parallels  in 
his  poems  to  this  lyric  either  in  form — for  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  he  has  never  employed  the  stanza  in 
which  it  is  written — or  in  imagery,  or  phraseology. 
Like  Thomson,  whom  in  his  narrative  blank-verse 
poems  he  servilely  imitates,  he  is  fond  of  the  words 
"azure"  and  "aerial,"  and  the  word  "azure"  is  the 
only  verbal  coincidence  linking  the  phraseology  of  his 
acknowledged  poems  with  the  lyric  in  question.  It  may 
be  added,  too,  that  a  man  who  was  capable  of  the 
jingling  rubbish  of  such  a  masque  as  "Britannia,"  and 
who  had  the  execrable  taste  to  substitute  Bolingbroke's 
stanzas  for  the  stanzas  which  they  supersede,  could 
hardly  have  been  equal  to  the  production  of  this  lyric. 
We  believe  then  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  honour  of  composing  "Rule  Britannia"  belongs 
to  Thomson  the  bard,  and  not  to  Mallet  the  fribble. 

J.  Churton  Collins. 

MADOX  BROWN. 

IN  a  celebrated  scene  of  "  La  Cousine  Bette  "  eight 
gentlemen  competed  for  the  paternity  of  an  infant, 
all  being  able  to  put  in  a  reasonable  prima  facie  claim. 
The  affiliation  case  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  and  Arts  and 
Crafts  movements  is  not  so  numerously  contested  ;  but 
now  one,  now  another,  appears  to  be  the  favourite,  and 
recently  a  father  has  been  fetched  out  of  the  background 
and  somewhat  warmly  supported  as  the  authentic 
parent.  The  evidence  of  Madox  Brown's  work,  of 
which  a  wonderfully  complete  collection  is  now  at  the 
Grafton  Gallery,  will  hardly  bear  out  that  claim,  though 
these  pictures  will  be  for  ever  interesting  as  the  adven- 
tures of  a  sturdy  and  capable  Briton  in  the  Victorian 
mellay  of  painting. 

In  March  of  the  year  1848  Madox  Brown  stood  at  the 
door  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  armed  with  a  stout 
cudgel  and  prepared  to  belabour  his  enthusiastic  youth. 
Rossetti,  already  the  author  of  exquisite  poems  and 
of  unrealized  pictorial  dreams,  had  been  struck  by 
something  in  the  exhibited  designs  of  Madox  Brown, 
and,  groping  as  he  was  for  a  pictorial  method  more 
intense  than  those  recommended  in  the  schools,  had 
written  impulsively  to  Brown  to  beg  admittance  as  his 
pupil.  Brown  had  supposed  this  a  practical  joke. 
Finding  Rossetti  serious,  he  received  him,  and  they 
became  friends  for  life.  But  the  pupilage  came  to 
little.  Rossetti  retreated  from  still-life  studies  of 
bottles  and  fell  back  into  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  studio, 
who  knew  better  how  to  humour  his  wayward  ad- 
vances. 

In  the  end  it  was  Madox  Brown  who  became  the 
pupil  of  Rossetti,  if  one  may  trust  the  plainly  written 
story  of  pictures  and  dates  and  what  we  know  of  the 
spirit  of  the  two  men.  But  before  his  art  underwent 
this  phase  it  passed  through  one  more  natural  under 
the  influence  of  Rossetti's  friend,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt. 
More  natural  because  compared  with  Rossetti,  the 
inventive  artist,  the  ardent  lover  of  a  strange  beauty 
that  he  himself  created,  both  men  were  at  bottom 
Philistines,  differing  from  Mr.  Frith  not  so  much  in 
range  of  ideas  as  by  an  odd  intensity  and  ardour 
amounting  in  Mr.  Hunt  to  fanaticism. 

If  we  ask  what  it  was  attracted  Rossetti's  attention 
the  works  of  Brown  that  he  had  seen  up  to  1848,  we 
an  only  suppose  it  was  a  certain  dramatic  naivete  and 
nventiveness  of  incident.  There  is  something  of  this 
n  the  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  or  in  the  grimace  of  the 
dead  Harold  and  the  action  of  the  wounded  soldier  who 
wrenches  himself  round  to  look  at  the  corpse.  Grim 
or  whimsical  oddity,  from  first  to  last,  is  the  most 
personal  characteristic  of  Madox  Brown's  art.  The 
soldiers  who  grin  like  sensible  Britons  at  St.  Martin's 
charity,  the  pigs  sent  scuttling  across  the  picture  in 
more  instances  than  one,  the  St.  Peter  whose  expression 
is  that  of  an  angry  and  suspicious  man  bent  on  having 


his  boots  properly  blacked,  the  people  who  show 
their  teeth,  the  comic  designs  for  stained  glass 
such  as  "The  Transfiguration,"  all  these  are  the 
observations  of  the  man  who,  taking  tea  with  Mr. 
Ruskin,  dismisses  his  conversation  in  a  word,  but  re- 
members vividly  that  he  took  four  pieces  of  cake  "  with 
his  thin  paw."  To  engage  his  sympathy  a  figure  must 
have  some  kind  of  oddness.  This  then  was  not  the  man 
to  teach  Rossettiism  to  Rossetti,  nor  even  symbolism  to 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  His  notion  of  symbolism  was  to 
insert  a  ladder  beside  Jacob  in  "Joseph's  Coat,"  a 
symbol  whose  presence  has  to  be  explained  by  our 
knowledge  that  the  figure  is  Jacob.  But  which  of  the 
latter  is  the  original  in  that  system  of  violent  minuteness 
of  vision,  of  outrageous  positiveness,  that  appears  in  the 
work  of  both  after  1848  ?  Rossetti  may  be  left  out  of 
count  here,  for  he  used  a  certain  pictorial  effect  of  this 
queer  positiveness  without  ever  pursuing  its  research 
for  the  sake  of  fact.  A  man  may  accidentally  in  the  sheer 
stupid  pursuit  of  positive  statement  turn  up  effects 
which  another  may  use  to  artistic  purpose,  and  Rossetti's 
use,  by  design,  of  intense  significant  detail  is  an 
instance. 

The  question  of  dates  here  becomes  important,  and  it 
so  happens  Madox  Brown  was  careful  to  date  his  pic- 
tures with  the  years  in  which  they  were  begun  and 
ended,  or,  as  often  was  the  case,  repainted.  This 
matter  of  dates  bears  on  the  question  already  raised  of 
the  indebtedness  of  Rossetti  to  his  friend.  A  first 
glance  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  Madox  Brown's 
colour,  before  he  knew  the  pre-Raphaelites,  anticipated 
their  characteristic  effects.  But  the  sketch  for  the 
"Chaucer"  begun  in  1845  was  not  coloured  till  1853, 
and  the  later  version  is  dated  "68."  The  large 
"  Harold"  executed  in  1844  was  repainted  entirely  in 
1861.  "  Our  Lady  of  Good  Children,"  a  chalk  drawing 
of  1847,  was  coloured  in  1861.  The  "  Wickliffe "  of 
1848  gives  us  a  pretty  good  idea  probably  of  the 
painter's  colour  at  this  time,  but  even  that  was  re- 
touched in  1861.  Perhaps  the  notion  that  Rossetti  as 
we  know  him  sprang  from  Madox  Brown  arises  from 
a  confusion  of  the  two  King  Lear  pictures.  "  Cordelia's 
Portion"  (1867-79)  shows  Madox  Brown  as  pupil  of 
Rossetti's  water-colours.  Dr.  Muther,  in  his  History  of 
Modern  Painting,  certainly  takes  this  for  the  very 
different  early  painting  of  "Cordelia  by  Lear's  Bed- 
side," painted  1848-9,  and  "considerably  retouched" 
1854.    M.  de  la  Sizeranne  apparently  does  the  same. 

But  these  pictures  belong  to  the'  time  when  Madox 
Brown,  after  slipping  off  an  imitation  of  Rembrandt, 
whom  he  did  not  understand,  had  taken  on  the  cartoon 
manner  of  German  fresco-painters  for  the  Westminster 
Hall  competitions.    He  is  on  the  academic  tack,  en- 
livening it  by  his  own  dramatic  oddity.     Suddenly,  in 
1852,  after  some  hesitating  sallies,  begins  the  full  blast 
of  open-air,  vivid  sunlight,  and  remorseless  pursuit  of 
fact.    The  picture  called  "Work"  was  begun  in  that 
year,  though  chiefly  painted  from  1856  onwards,  and 
not  finished  till  1863.    "The  English  Autumn  After- 
noon," begun  later  in  the  same  year,  was  carried  on  in 
the  next,  and  finished  in  1854.    "The  Last  of  England," 
begun  in  1852,  was  finished  in  1856.    Now  the  "  Hire- 
ling Shepherd  "  of  Mr.  Hunt,  with  which  these  pictures 
obviously  group,  was   begun   and  finished  in  185 1, 
Millais  painting  his  "  Ophelia  "  at  the  same  time  and 
place.    It   is   true   that  the  "  Pretty  Baa  Lambs," 
another  picture  of  this  group,  is'  dated  as  begun  in 
1851  ;  but  it  was  not  finished  till   1859.     It  seems 
reasonable  to   conclude  that  the   new  impulse  was 
Holman  Hunt's.    He  and  Millais,  as  ardent  reformers 
of  painting,  had  adopted  a  white  ground  for  greater 
luminosity,  some   one   having   told   Mr.   Hunt  that 
Wilkie  employed  this  procedure.    Their  technique  had 
followed  pretty  closely  Mulready's    staining  over  a 
white  ground,  and  now  the  redoubtable  conscience  of 
Mr.  Hunt  asserted  itself,  and  said,  Let  us  paint  our 
models  in  the  open  air  and  have  no  more  half  truths,  let 
us  paint  every  eyelash  we  can  see,  and  make  it  a  moral 
iesson.    For  a  man  with  a  fierce  conscience  demanding 
exercise,  and  devoid  of  a  high  artistic  intelligence, 
there  was  no  other  way.    With  a  Rossetti,  conscience 
urges  to  the  completion  of  a  synthesis,  and  the  clearing 
out  of  all  that  does  not  help  in  that.    With  a  Holman 
Hunt,  conscience  must  wreak  itself  in  a  fervour  of 
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assertion  of  unimportant  things,  with  the  consolation 
that  the  mood,  if  not  the  proceeding,  is  that  of  a 
sermon.  And  this  strange  fervour  will  always  affect 
us  when  we  see  his  lusty  shepherd  making  love  to  a 
willing  nymph  in  the  hot  sunshine.  It  is  like  some- 
thing seen  under  a  shock  that  maddens  the  nerves  of 
vision.  On  this  picture  followed  quickly  the  "  Strayed 
Sheep,"  and  the  first  Oriental  series  including  the 
"  Scapegoat  "  and     Christ  in  the  Temple." 

Madox  Brown  laboriously  followed  in  this  track,  and 
if  he  never  reached  the  same  pitch  of  fanatic  intensity, 
he  produced,  in  the  four  works  named,  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  pictures.  He  had  nothing  like  Hol- 
man  Hunt's  moral  and  religious  ardour,  and  his  lengthy 
moralizings  over  "Work"  would  dismay  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher.  But  we  can  pick  from  that  puzzle- 
screen  of  figures  one  after  another  in  which  the  labour  of 
eleven  years  has  hammered  out  an  interesting  humanity. 
The  vigorous  young  navvy,  the  hard-bitten  potboy,  the 
fantastic  walking  garden  of  a  man  with  stealthy  feet 
and  peeping  eyes,  the  women's  fashions  so  seriously 
scrutinized — all  this  is  more  interesting  than  Mr.  Frith's 
jocular,  nattering,  or  pitying  remarks  upon  his  crowd, 
however  much  the  ideas  of  picture-making  of  the  two 
men  resemble  one  another.  "The  Last  of  England  " 
even  reaches  to  a  singleness  of  exposition,  the  result  of 
a  real  and  strong  sentiment,  and  perhaps  the  example 
of  Millais'  "Huguenot." 

After  these  pictures  the  would-be  beautiful  and 
stylistic  pictures  with  a  natural  ungainliness  always 
striking  through,  like  the  "Cordelia,"  the  "Supper 
at  Emmaus,"  the  "  Entombment,"  the  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  are  a  sad  descent,  though  they  represent  the 
effort  of  an  indomitable  man  to  conquer,  late  in  the 
day,  pictorial  ideas  and  style.  From  first  to  last 
Madox  Brown  as  a  designer  was  rude  and  clumsy ; 
grotesque  was  his  only  chance.  "  He  designed  furni- 
ture, monuments,  and  all  manner  of  things."  Alas  ! 
he  did.  But  he  ran  a  close  second  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt 
in  the  achieving  of  the  religious  positivism  preached  by 
Ruskin.  Incidentally  they  were  the  first  of  painters  to 
tackle  hot  sunshine,  and  their  pictures  will  be  one  of 
the  most  curious  monuments  of  our  time. 

D.  S.  M. 

HANDEL'S  "SUSANNA,"  AND  OTHER 
MATTERS. 

SOME  years  ago  it  occurred  to  me  one  morning  that 
a  trip  by  sea  to  Russia  might  be  refreshing  ;  and 
that  afternoon  I  started  in  a  coal-steamer  from  a 
northern  seaport.  A  passport  could  hardly  be  wrested 
from  hide-bound  officialdom  in  so  short  a  time,  and  to 
save  explanations  in  a  foreign  tongue  at  Cronstadt  the 
reader's  most  humble  servant  assumed  the  lowly  office 
of  purser — wages,  one  shilling  per  month.  The  passage 
was  rough,  the  engineers  were  not  enthusiastic  in  their 
work,  some  of  the  seamen  were  sulky  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
the  name  of  God  was  frequently  in  the  skipper's  mouth. 
Otherwise  he  did  not  strike  one  as  being  a  particularly 
religious  man.  Nevertheless,  when  Sunday  evening 
came  round  he  sat  down  and  read  the  Bible  with 
genuine  fervour,  spelling  the  hard  words  aloud  and 
asking  how  they  should  or  might  be  pronounced  ;  and 
he  informed  me,  by  way  of  explaining  his  attachment 
to  the  Book,  that  he  had  solemnly  promised  his  wife 
never  to  omit  his  weekly  devotions  while  on  the  deep. 
Though  I  never  shared  the  literary  tastes  of  Mr. 
Wil  son  Barrett,  the  captain's  unfathomable  ignorance 
of  the  Gospels,  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms  startled  even  me  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  had  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a  number  of  stories  to  be  found  only  in  the 
Apocrypha,  with  which  he  had  thoughtfully  provided 
himself.  To  gratify  my  curiosity  he  read  me  the  tale 
of  Susanna  and  the  Elders.  Being  young,  my  first 
notion  was  that  I  had  chanced  on  a  capital  subject 
for  an  opera;  and  Factually  thought  for  ten  minutes 
of  commencing  at  once  on  a  libretto.  Later  I  re- 
membered the  censor,  and  realized  for  the  first  time 
that  in  England  when  a  subject  is  unfit  for  a  drama, 
it  is  treated  as  an  oratorio.  I  could  not  do  that 
with  "  Susanna,"  for  Handel  had  been  before  me; 
and  Dr.  Parry  had  not  then  set  an  example  of  doing 
in  a  middling  fashion  what  had  already  been  done 


incomparably.  As  soon  as  possible  I  bought  (at  far 
too  high  a  price)  Handel's  "Susanna"  instead;  and 
found  that  Handel  curiously — or  perhaps  not  curiously 
— had  also  been  before  me  in  thinking  of  treating 
the  subject  operatically.  In  fact  "  Susanna  "  is  as 
much  an  opera  as  "  Rinaldo,"  the  only  difference  being 
that  a  few  choruses  are  forcibly  dragged  in  to  give 
colour  to  the  innocent  pretence.  Handel's  librettist, 
whoever  he  was,  did  his  work  downright  badly.  That 
he  glorifies  the  great  institution  of  permanent  marriage 
and  says  nothing  of  the  corresponding  great  institution 
of  the  divorce  court,  is  only  what  might  be  expected 
of  the  horrible  eighteenth  century — the  true  dark  age 
of  Europe  ;  but  surely  even  a  composer  of  Handel's 
powers  could  scarcely  do  himself  justice  with  such  a 
choice  blend  of  stupidity  and  cant  religion  as  this  : — 
"  Chorzis.  How  long,  oh  Lord,  shall  Israel  groan 
In  bondage  and  in  pain? 

Jehovah  !  hear  Thy  people  moan, 
And  break  the  tyrant's  chain  ! 
"  Joachim.  Our  crimes  repeated  have  provok'd  his  rage, 

And  now  He  scourges  a  degen'rate  age. 

O  come,  my  fair  Susanna,  come, 

And  from  my  bosom  chase  its  gloom,"  &c. 
Or  is  the  abrupt  third  line  of  Joachim's  speech  to  be 
regarded  as  a  masterstroke  of  characterization  ? 
I  will  tell  the  whole  story  to  show  what  manner  of 
subject  has  been  thought  proper  for  an  oratorio. 
Joachim  and  Susanna  are  of  course  perfect  monsters 
of  fidelity  ;  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Joachim's 
virtue  is  not  insisted  on,  or  for  that  matter,  mentioned. 
Joachim  goes  out  of  town — he  says  so  :  "Awhile  I'm 
summoned  from  the  town  away" — and  Susanna,  in- 
stead of  obeying  his  directions  to  entertain  some 
friends,  goes  into  a  dark  glade  whither  the  Elders 
presently  repair.  She  declines  their  attentions  ;  then 
they  declare  they  caught  her  with  an  unknown 
lover  who  fled  ;  and  she  is  condemned  to  death, 
the  populace  seeing  naught  but  justice  in  the  sen- 
tence. Daniel  steps  forward  and  by  sheer  eloquent 
impudence — ah,  what  a  sweet  Jewish  dream  ! — per- 
suades the  people  to  have  the  case  retried  with  him 
forjudge.  He  sends  one  Elder  out  of  court  and  asks 
the  other  under  what  tree  Susanna  committed  the 
indiscretion.  The  poor  wretch,  knowing  no  science, 
foolishly  makes  a  wild  shot  instead  of  pleading  a 
defective  education,  and  says  "a  verdant  mastick, 
pride  of  all  the  grove."  The  other  in  response  to  the 
same  question  says  "yon  tall  holm-tree."  Incredible 
as  it  seems,  on  the  strength  of  this  error,  which  would 
merely  gain  a  policeman  the  commendation  of  an 
average  London  magistrate,  the  two  Elders  are  sent  off 
to  be  hanged  !  Why  even  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
never  put  away  an  innocent  man  or  woman  on  less 
evidence  !  But  the  chorus  flatters  Daniel  just  as  the 
Press  used  to  flatter  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  ;  Susanna  is 
complimented  on  her  chastity  ;  and  all  ends  with 
some  general  reflections — "  A  virtuous  wife  shall  soften 
fortune's  frown,  She's  far  more  precious  than  a  golden 
crown."  Nothing  is  said  about  the  market-value  of  a 
virtuous  husband.  Probably  the  eighteenth  century 
regarded  such  a  thing  as  out  of  the  question.  As  I 
have  said,  I  tell  this  story  to  show  what  the  British 
public  will  put  up  with  if  you  mention  the  word 
oratorio.  Voltaire's  dictum  needs  revision,  thus  : 
"  Whatever  is  too  improper  to  be  spoken  (in  England) 
is  sung,  and  whatever  is  too  improper  to  be  sung  on 
the  stage  may  be  sung  in  a  church." 

Nevertheless,  out  of  this  wretched  book  Handel 
made  a  masterpiece.  The  tale  of  Susanna  is  not  one 
in  which  a  man  of  his  character  might  be  expected  to 
take  a  profound  interest  ;  though  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that  hardly  anything  is  known  of  his  rela- 
tions with  the  other  sex  save  that  he  took  a  keen  and 
lifelong  interest  in  the  Foundling  Hospital.  But  so  strong 
had  the  habit  of  making  masterpieces  become  with  him 
that  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  create  just  one 
more,  even  when  he  had  nothing  better  than  "  Susanna" 
to  base  it  on  ;  just  as  a  confirmed  drunkard  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  get  one  drink  more,  even  if  he  be  accus- 
tomed to  the  gilded  chambers  of  the  West-end  and 
must  go  for  really  the  last  to-night  into  the  lowest 
drinking  saloon  of  the  East.  Some  of  the  choruses 
re  of  Handel's  best.    The  first,  "  How  long,  O  Lord," 
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shows  that  he  could  write  expressive  chromatic  pas- 
sages as  well  as  Purcell  and  Bach  ;  the  second  is 
surcharged  with  emotion  ;  "  Righteous  heaven  "  is 
picturesque  and  full  of  splendid  vigour;  "Impartial 
heaven  "  contains  some  of  the  most  gorgeous  writing 
that  even  Handel  achieved.  But  the  last  two  choruses, 
and  "The  Cause  is  decided"  and  "Oh  Joachim,"  are 
common,  colourless,  barren  ;  and  were  evidently  written 
without  delight  to  maintain  the  pretext  that  the  work 
was  an  oratorio.  But  it  stands  to  this  day,  unmis- 
takably an  opera  ;  and  it  is  the  songs  that  will  certainly 
make  it  popular  some  day  ;  for  some  of  them  are  on 
Handel's  highest  levei,  and  Handel's  highest  level  has 
never  been  reached  by  any  other  composer.  His 
choruses  are  equalled  by  Bach's,  his  dramatic  strokes 
by  Gluck's,  his  instrumental  movements  by  Bach's  and 
perhaps  Lulli's  ;  but  the  coming  of  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Weber  and  Wagner  has  only  served  to  show 
that  he  is  the  greatest  song-writer  the  world  has  known 
or  is  likely  to  know.  Even  Mozart  never  quite  attained 
that  union  of  miraculously  balanced  form,  sweetness  of 
melody,  and  depth  of  feeling  with  a  degree  of  sheer 
strength  that  keeps  the  expression  of  the  main  thought 
lucid,  and  the  surface  of  the  music,  so  to  speak,  calm, 
.when  obscurity  might  have  been  anticipated  and  some 
roughness  and  storm  and  stress  excused.  "  Faith  dis- 
plays her  rosy  wing  "  is  an  absolutely  perfect  instance 
of  a  Handel  song.  Were  not  the  thing  done  one 
might  believe  it  impossible  to  express  with  such  sim- 
plicity— four  sombre  minor  chords  and  then  the  tremolo 
of  the  strings— the  alternations  of  trembling  fear  and 
fearful  hope,  the  hope  of  the  human  soul  in  extremest 
agony  finding  an  exalted  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  this  was  the  worst.  As  astounding  as  this  is 
the  quality  of  light  and  freshness  of  atmosphere 
with  which  Handel  imbues  such  songs  as  "  Clouds 
o'ertake  the  brightest  day"  and  "  Crystal  streams  in 
murmurs  flowing";  and  the  tenderness  of  "Would 
custom  bid,"  with  the  almost  divine  refrain,  "  I  then 
had  called  thee  mine,"  might  surprise  us,  coming  as 
it  does  from  such  a  giant,  did  we  not  know  that  tender- 
ness is  always  a  characteristic  of  the  great  men,  of 
Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  and  that  the  petti- 
ness, ill-conditionedness  and  lack  of  generous  feeling 
observable  in  (say)  our  London  composers  to-day  stamp 
them  more  unmistakably  than  does  their  music  as  small 
composers.  If  the  poor  fellows  knew  what  they  were 
about  they  would  at  least  conceal  the  littlenesses  that 
show  they  are  destined  never  to  do  work  of  the  first 
order.  The  composer  of  the  "  Rex  tremendae"  (in 
the  Requiem)  wrote  "  Dove  sono,"  Beethoven  wrote 
both  the  finale  of  the  Fifth  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Ninth,  Wagner  both  the  Valkyries' 
Ride  and  the  motherhood  theme  in  "  Siegfried," 
Handel  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb"  and  "Waft  her, 
angels  "  ;  while  your  little  malicious  musical  Mimes  are 
absorbed  in  self-pity  and  can  no  more  write  a  melody 
that  irresistibly  touches  you  than  they  can  build  a  great 
and  impressive  structure.  And  if  Mozart  istenderest  of 
all  the  musicians,  Handel  comes  very  close  to  him. 
The  world  may,  though  not  probably,  tire  of  all  but  his 
grandest  choruses,  while  his  songs  will  always  be  sung 
as  lovely  expressions  of  the  finest  human  feeling. 

"Susanna,"  itseems,  had  not  had  a  hearing  for  twenty 
years  ;  and  the  Handel  Society  deserves  the  thanks  of 
every  one  who  loves  Handel  for  their  rendering  at  the 
People's  Palace  on  6  February.  At  the  same  time  I 
cannot  see  why  these  quasi-slumming  expeditions 
should  be  confined  to  the  East-end  :  the  West-end 
needs  Handel  quite  as  badly  ;  and  I  suggest  that  we 
should  occasionally  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  him 
without  a  journey  beside  which  the  trip  to  Bayreuth  is  a 
thing  to  be  undertaken  in  one's  slippers.  However, 
etter  in  Whitechapel  than  not  at  all  ;  and  for  my  part 
I  found  it  well  worth  my  while  to  go  to  Whitechapel. 
Mr.  Liddle  handled  his  chorus  with  tact,  though  a 
trifle  too  much  caution  ;  Dr.  Mann  filled  in  the  accom- 
paniments on  the  piano  with  the  reverence  and  artistic 
skill  we  expect  of  him  ;  and  of  the  soloists  at  any  rate 
Miss  Gertrude  Sichel  and  Miss  Muriel  Foster  sang  with 
dramatic  power,  some  beauty  and  a  remarkable  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Handel  feeling.  The  band  was  a  little 
amateurish  perhaps  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  performance 
was  so  good  that  the  occasional  blemishes  did  not 


annoy  one.  Above  all,  there  had  been  no  tampering 
with  Handel's  instrumentation  :  the  airs  were  not 
covered  with  sugar,  nor  the  choruses  disfigured  with 
German  brass-band  effects. 

Last  Saturday  night  Mr.  Michael  Balling  held  forth 
to  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  on  the  subject 
of  the  viola-alta  ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to  note  that  one 
of  the  few  musicians  who  belongs  to  the  Society, 
Professor  Ebenezer  Prout,  at  once  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  new  instrument.  (It  is  only  thirty  years 
old,  so  that  we  are  becoming  quite  advanced  in  England. ) 
It  was  gratifying  also  to  observe  that,  as  though  in 
support  of  a  remark  of  mine  last  week  about  the 
Philharmonic  mind,  Mr.  Cummings,  who  was  in  the 
chair,  got  up,  and  after  retailing  some  elementary 
musical  history,  said  he  did  not  think  the  viola-alta 
could  be  a  difficult  instrument,  for  Mr.  Balling  had 
succeeded  in  playing  it,  and  he  supposed  that  what 
Mr.  Balling  had  done  others  could  do.  Mr.  Balling 
was  Mr.  Cummings'  guest.  I  never  dreamed  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Philharmonic  mind  dotting  my  i's  so  speedily. 

Messrs.  Novello  have  favoured  me  with  the  following 
communication  : — 

1  Berners  Street,  W. ,  London,  13  February,  1897. 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  the  pleasure  to  forward  here- 
with a  copy  of  some  Hymns  (published  this  day)  which 
have  been  expressly  written  for  the  Queen's  Diamond 
Jubilee,  with  tunes  in  most  cases  specially  composed. 
We  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  take  some  notice 
of  the  publication  in  the  Review  columns  of  your  paper. 

These  hymns  have  been  issued  at  this  early  date 
under  the  impression  that  in  "  Quires  and  Places  where 
they  sing  "  it  will  be  thought  desirable  to  make  use  of 
them  throughout  this  memorable  year,  commencing 
almost  immediately. — Yours  faithfully, 

Novello  &  Co. 

This  is  flattering.  It  is  two  years  since  some  one  in 
the  Novello  establishment  sent,  through  an  advertise- 
ment agent,  a  communication  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter to  my  Editor.  I  took  no  legal  action  because  the 
message,  though  grossly  libellous,  did  me  no  damage  ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  I  passed  over  a  similar,  though 
still  more  offensive,  message  sent  in  July  or  August. 
Since  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  the  columns  of  the 
most  brilliant  monthly,  weekly  and  daily  paper  open  to 
me,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  abuse  and  threats  of 
Messrs.  Novello's  employes  or  partners  should  disturb 
me.  And,  after  all,  how  much  better  to  have  waited, 
and  to  find  Messrs.  Novello  asking  a  favour  from  me  ! 
In  the  circumstances  it  would  be  ungracious  not  to  say 
that  their  "Twelve  Hymns  with  Tunes"  areas  good 
as  any  usually  sung  in  the  churches  of  this  land. 

J.  F.  R. 

FOR  ENGLAND,  HOME,  AND  BEAUTY. 

"Nelson's  Enchantress."  A  new  Play  in  four  acts,  by 
Risden  Home.  Avenue  Theatre,  11  February, 
1897. 

"  My  Friend  the  Prince."  A  new  play  in  three  acts, 
suggested  by  the  American  farce  "  My  Friend  from 
India."  By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.  Garrick 
Theatre,  13  February,  1897. 

"  Sweet  Nancy."  A  Comedy  in  three  acts,  adapted 
from  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton's  novel  "  Nancy,"  by 
Robert  Buchanan.  Also  "  A  Bit  of  Old  Chelsea,"  in 
one  act,  by  Mrs.  Oscar  Beringer.  Court  Theatre, 
8  February,  1897. 

I AM  beginning  seriously  to  believe  that  Woman  is 
going  to  regenerate  the  world  after  all.  Here 
is  a  dramatist,  the  daughter  of  an  admiral  who  was 
midshipman  to  Hardy,  who  was  captain  to  Nelson, 
who  committed  adultery  with  Lady  Hamilton,  who  was 
notoriously  a  polyandrist.  And  what  is  her  verdict  on 
Lady  Hamilton?  Simply  that  what  the  conventional 
male  dramatist  would  call  her  "impurity"  was  an 
entirely  respectable,  lovable,  natural  feature  of  her 
character,  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  qualities 
which  made  her  the  favourite  friend  of  England's 
favourite  hero.  There  is  no  apology  made  for  this  view, 
no  consciousness  betrayed  at  any  point  that  there  is,  or 
ever  was,  a  general  assumption  that  it  is  an  improper 
view.    There  you  have  your  Emma  Hart,  in  the  first 
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act  the  mistress  of  Greville,  in  the  second  repudiated 
by  Greville  and  promptly  transferring  her  affection  to 
his  uncle,  in  the  third  married  to  the  uncle  and 
falling-  in  love  with  another  man  (a  married  man), 
and  in  the  fourth  living  with  this  man  during  his 
wife's  lifetime,  and  parting  from  him  at  his  death 
with  all  the  honours  of  a  wife.  There  is  no  more 
question  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  it  all  than  as  to 
Imogen's  virtue  in  repulsing  Iachimo.  An  American 
poetess,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Stetson  Perkins,  has  described, 
in  biting  little  verses,  how  she  met  a  Prejudice  ;  reasoned 
with  it,  remonstrated  with  it,  satirized  it,  ridiculed  it,  ap- 
pealed to  its  feelings,  exhausted  every  argument  and 
every  blandishment  on  it  without  moving  it  an  inch  ; 
and  finally  "just  walked  through  it."  A  better  practi- 
cal instance  of  this  could  hardly  be  found  than  "  Nel- 
son's Enchantress."  Ibsen  argues  with  our  prejudices 
— makes  them,  in  fact,  the  subject  of  his  plays.  Result  : 
we  almost  tear  him  to  pieces,  and  shut  our  theatre  doors 
as  tight  as  we  can  against  him.  "Risden  Home" 
walks  through  our  prejudices  straight  on  to  the  stage  ; 
and  nobody  dares  even  whisper  that  Emma  is  not  an 
edifying  example  for  the  young  girl  of  fifteen.  Only, 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  solitary  Admiral  wants 
the  licence  of  the  theatre  withdrawn  for  its  presumption 
in  touching  on  the  morals  of  the  quarter-deck.  What 
does  this  simple  salt  suppose  would  have  happened  to 
the  theatre  if  it  had  told  the  whole  truth  on  the  subject? 

In  order  to  realize  what  a  terrible  person  the  New 
Woman  is,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  "Nelson's  En- 
chantress "  with  that  ruthlessly  orthodox  book,  "The 
Heavenly  Twins."  It  is  true  that  Madame  Sarah  Grand, 
though  a  New  Woman,  will  connive  at  no  triflings  with 
"purity"  in  its  sense  of  monogamy.  But  mark  the 
consequence.  She  will  tolerate  no  Emma  Harts  ;  but 
she  will  tolerate  no  Nelsons  either.  She  says,  in  effect, 
"Granted,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  to  come  to  you  un- 
touched and  unspotted,  to  whom,  pray,  are  we  to  bring 
our  purity  ?  To  what  the  streets  have  left  of  your 
purity,  perhaps  ?  No,  thank  you  :  if  we  are  to  be  certi- 
fied pure,  you  shall  be  so  certified  too  :  wholesome 
husbands  are  as  important  to  us  as  wholesome  wives 
are  to  you."  We  all  remember  the  frantic  fury  of  the 
men,  their  savage  denunciations  of  Madame  Sarah 
Grand,  and  the  instant  and  huge  success  of  her  book. 
There  was  only  one  possible  defence  against  it  ;  and 
that  was  to  boldly  deny  that  there  was  anything  un- 
wholesome in  the  incontinences  of  men — nay,  to  appeal 
to  the  popular  instinct  in  defence  of  the  virility,  the 
good-heartedness,  and  the  lovable  humanity  of  Tom 
Jones.  Alas  for  male  hypocrisy  !  No  sooner  has  the 
expected  popular  response  come  than  another  New 
Woman  promptly  assumes  that  what  is  lovable  in  Tom 
Tones  is  lovable  in  Sophia  Western  also,  and  presents 
us  with  an  ultra-sympathetic  Enchantress  heroine  who 
is  an  arrant  libertine.  The  dilemma  is  a  pretty  one.  For  my 
part,  I  am  a  man  ;  and  Madame  Grand's  solution  fills 
me  with  dismay.  What  I  should  like,  of  course,  would 
be  the  maintenance  of  two  distinct  classes  of  women, 
the  one  polyandrous  and  disreputable  and  the  other  mo- 
nogamous and  reputable.  I  could  then  have  my  fill  of 
polygamy  among  the  polyandrous  ones  with  the  certainty 
that  I  could  hand  them  over  to  the  police  if  they 
annoyed  me  after  I  had  become  tired  of  them,  at  which 
date  I  could  marry  one  of  the  monogamous  ones  and 
live  happily  ever  afterwards.  But  if  a  woman  were  to 
say  such  a  thing  as  this  about  men  I  should  be  shocked  ; 
and  of  late  years  it  has  begun  to  dawn  on  me  that 
perhaps  when  men  say  it  (or  worse  still,  act  on  it  with- 
out confessing  to  it)  women  may  be  disgusted.  Now 
it  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  Man  to  be  an  object  of 
disgust  to  Woman,  on  whom  from  his  cradle  to  his 
grave  he  is  as  dependent  as  a  child  on  its  nurse.  I 
would  cheerfully  accept  the  unpopularity  of  Guy  Fawkes 
if  the  only  alternative  were  to  be  generally  suspected 
by  women  of  nasty  ideas  about  them  :  conse- 
quently I  am  forced  to  reconsider  my  position.  If  I 
must  choose  between  accepting  for  myself  the  asceticism 
which  I  have  hitherto  light-heartedly  demanded  from 
all  respectable  women,  and  extending  my  full  respect 
and  tolerance  to  women  who  live  as  freely  as  "  Nelson's 
Enchantress,"  why  then— but  space  presses,  and  this  is 
not  dramatic  criticism.    To  business  ! 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Nelson  of  the  play  is  a  mere  wax- 


work Nelson.  The  real  man  would  have  been  an 
extraordinarily  interesting  hero.  Nelson  was  no  nice, 
cultured  gentleman.  He  started  sailoring  and  living 
on  a  scorbutic  diet  of  "salt  horse"  at  twelve;  was 
senior  officer  of  an  expedition  and  captain  of  a  44-gun 
ship  when  he  was  twenty-two  ;  and  was  admiral  in 
command  of  a  fleet  in  one  of  the  greatest  naval  engage- 
ments of  modern  times  when  he  was  forty.  Could  any 
character  actor  hit  off  the  amphibiousness  of  such  a 
person,  and  yet  present  to  us  also  the  inveterately 
theatrical  hero  who  ordered  his  engagements  like  an 
actor-manager,  made  his  signals  to  the  whole  British 
public,  and  wrote  prayers  for  publication  in  the  style  of 
"The  Sign  of  the  Cross"  instead  of  offering  them  up 
to  the  god  of  battles.  With  consummate  professional 
skill  founded  on  an  apprenticeship  that  began  in  his 
childhood,  having  officers  to  match  and  hardy  and  able 
crews,  and  fighting  against  comparative  amateurs  at 
a  time  when  the  average  French  physique  had  been 
driven  far  below  the  average  English  one  by  the  age 
of  starvation  that  led  to  the  burning  of  the  chateaux 
and  the  Revolution,  he  solemnly  devoted  himself  to 
destruction  in  every  engagement  as  if  he  were  leading  a 
forlorn  hope,  and  won  not  only  on  the  odds,  but  on 
the  boldest  presumption  on  the  odds.  When  he  was 
victorious,  he  insisted  on  the  fullest  measure  of  glory, 
and  would  bear  malice  if  the  paltriest  detail  of  his 
honours — the  Mansion  House  dinner,  for  example — 
were  omitted.  When  he  was  beaten,  which  usually 
happened  promptly  enough  when  he  made  a  shore 
attack,  he  denied  it  and  raged  like  a  schoolboy,  vowing 
what  he  would  do  to  his  adversary  the  next  time  he 
caught  him.  He  always  played  even  his  most  heroic 
antagonists  off  the  stage.  At  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
Brueys,  the  French  admiral,  hopelessly  outmanoeuvred 
and  outfought,  refused  to  strike  his  colours  and  fought 
until  the  sea  swallowed  him  and  his  defeat.  Nothing 
could  be  more  heroic.  Nelson,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
knocked  silly,  and  remained  more  or  less  so  for  about 
three  years,  disobeying  orders  and  luxuriating  with 
Lady  Hamilton,  to  the  scandal  of  all  Europe.  And  yet 
who  in  England  ever  mentions  the  brave  Brueys  or  that 
nasty  knock  on  the  head?  As  to  Nelson's  private 
conduct,  he,  sailor-like,  married  a  widow  on  a  foreign 
station  ;  pensioned  her  off  handsomely  when  she  ob- 
jected to  his  putting  another  woman  in  her  place  ;  and 
finally  set  up  a  menage  a  trois  with  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Hamilton,  the  two  men  being  deeply  attached  to 
one  another  and  to  the  lady,  and  the  lady  polyandrously 
attached  to  both  of  them.  The  only  child  of  this 
"group  marriage"  was  Nelson's,  and  not  the  lawful 
husband's.  Pray  what  would  you  say,  pious  reader,  if 
this  were  the  story  of  the  hero  of  an  Ibsen  play  instead 
of  the  perfectly  well  known,  and  carefully  never  told, 
story  of  England's  pet  hero  ? 

"  Risden  Home,"  I  regret  to  say,  does  not  rise  to 
the  occasion.  Though  she  deals  with  Lady  Hamilton 
like  a  New  Woman,  she  deals  with  Nelson  like  a  Married 
one,  taking  good  care  that  he  shall  not  set  a  bad  ex- 
ample to  husbands.  She  first  gives  us  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  Captain  Horatio  Nelson  as  an  interesting 
and  elegant  young  man,  who  could  not  possibly  have 
ever  suffered  from  scurvy.  She  introduces  him  again 
as  Admiral  Nelson  immediately  after  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  with  two  eyes  and  an  undamaged  scalp.  Lady 
Hamilton  does  not  make  a  scene  by  crying  "O  my 
God  !  "  and  fainting  on  his  breast.  On  the  contrary, 
in  a  recklessly  unhistorical  conversation,  they  both 
confess  their  love  and  part  for  ever,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  moral  instincts  of  the  British  public. 
Everything  having  thus  been  done  in  proper  form, 
Nelson  is  made  Duke  of  Bronte"  for  the  Nile  victory 
instead  of  for  hanging  Carracciolo  ;  the  remainder  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  lifetime  is  tactfully  passed 
over  ;  the  existence  of  Lady  Nelson  and  little  Horatia 
is  politely  ignored  ;  and  Nelson  is  not  reintroduced 
until  his  brief  stay  at  Merton  on  the  eve  of  Trafalgar. 
The  fact  that  he  has  only  just  returned  from  spending 
two  years  very  contentedly  on  board  ship  away  from 
his  Enchantress  is  not  insisted  on.  He  recites  his 
Wilson-Barrettian  prayer  ;  parts  from  the  heartbroken 
Emma  ;  and  is  presently  seen  by  her  in  a  vision,  dying 
in  the  cockpit  of  the  "Victory,"  and— considerate  to 
the  last  of  the  interests  of  morality  in  the  theatre— dis- 
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creetly  omitting  his  recommendation  of  his  illegitimate 
daughter  to  his  country's  care. 

Need  I  add,  as  to  Emma  herself,  that  we  are  spared 
all  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Greville  only  allowed  her 
£20  a  vear  to  dress  on  and  pay  her  personal  expenses  ; 
of  her  change  from  a  sylph  to  a  Fat  Lady  before  the 
Nile  episode  ;  and  of  the  incorrigible  cabotinage  which 
inspired  her  first  meeting  with  Nelson,  her  poses 
plastiques,  and  her  habit,  after  Nelson's  death,  of 
going  to  concerts  and  fainting  publicly  whenever  Braham 
was  announced  to  sing  "  'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay." 
In  short,  the  Emma  of  the  play  is  an  altogether 
imaginary  person  historically,  but  a  real  person  hu- 
manly ;  whereas  the  Nelson,  equally  remote  from 
history,  is  a  pure  heroic  convention.  It  still  remains 
true  that  the  British  public  is  incapable  of  admiring  a 
real  great  man,  and  insists  on  having  in  his  place  the 
foolish  image  they  suppose  a  great  man  to  be. 

Under  such  restrictions  no  author  can  be  genuinely 
dramatic.  "  Risden  Home"  has  had  no  chance  except 
in  the  Greville  episode  of  the  first  act ;  and  this  is  of 
quite  extraordinary  merit  as  plays  go  nowadays. 
Greville  is  drawn  as  only  a  woman  could  draw  him. 
Although  the  character  sketches  certainly  lack  the 
vividness,  and  the  dialogue  lacks  the  force  and  the 
independence  of  literary  forms  and  conventions  which 
J  a  more  practised  hand  could  have  given  them,  yet 
they  are  several  knots  ahead  of  average  contemporary 
dramatic  fiction.  The  literary  power  displayed  is,  after 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  and  Miss  Corelli,  positively 
classical ;  and  the  author  has  plenty  of  scenic  instinct. 
We  have  probably  not  heard  the  last  of  "  Risden  Home." 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  in  a  wig  so  carefully  modelled 
on  that  head  of  hair  which  is  one  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Robins's  most  notable  graces  that  for  a  moment  I  could 
hardly  decide  whether  I  was  looking  at  Miss  Robins 
made  up  like  Mrs.  Campbell  or  Mrs.  Campbell  made  up 
like  Miss  Robins,  is  a  charming  Lady  Hamilton.  She 
even  acts  occasionally,  and  that  by  no  means  badly. 
In  the  first  scene,  her  delivery  of  the  long  speech  to 
Greville — an  excellently  written  speech  for  stage  use — 
is  delivered  as  a  schoolgirl  repeats  her  catechism  : 
its  happy  indifference  of  manner  and  glib  utterance 
almost  unhinged  my  reason.  But  in  the  scene  of  the 
breach  with  Greville  she  played  excellently  ;  and  the 
rest  of  her  part,  though  often  underdone,  was  not  ill 
done — sometimes  very  much  the  reverse — and  always 
gracefully  and  happily  done.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson, 
as  the  waxwork  Nelson,  has  no  difficulty  in  producing 
the  necessary  effect,  and  giving  it  more  interest  than  it 
has  any  right  to  expect.  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould  plays 
Sir  William  Hamilton  ;  Mr.  Ben  Greet,  Romney  ;  and 
Mr.  Sydney  Brough,  Sir  John  Trevor.  The  mounting 
is  all  that  can  be  desired,  except  that  the  studies  in 
Romney's  studio  are  absurdly  made  to  resemble  the 
well-known  portraits  of  the  real  Lady  Hamilton  instead 
of  Mrs.  Campbell. 

"My  Friend  the  Prince,"  at  the  Garrick,  is  a  farce  in 
three  acts — just  two  acts  too  long  for  a  farce.  The  utter 
levity  with  which  Mr.  McCarthy  wastes  his  talent  is  un- 
pardonable :  that  handsome  princess  might  easily  have 
Tnade  a  play  of  "  My  Friend  the  Prince"  if  the  author 
had  been  in  the  least  in  earnest.  Mr.  Welch  makes  a 
poor  part  funny  by  the  most  abandoned  clowning ;  Mr. 
Kaye,  in  spite  of  his  mannerism,  makes  a  genuine  cha- 
racter of  the  parvenu  ;  Miss  Juliet  Nesville  is  perfect  as 
Gilberte  ;  and  Mr.  Aubrey  Boucicault,  though  he  forgets 
sometimes  that  the  grimacing  style  for  which  we  readily 
•enough  forgive  an  older  actor  like  Mr.  Blakeley  is  out 
of  the  question  for  the  rising  generation  of  comedians, 
is  sufficiently  ludicrous  as  Pink  Jannaway.  For  the 
rest,  the  ladies  might  be  worse  ;  and  the  gentlemen 
might  be  better. 

1  wish,  for  Miss  Hughes's  sake,  I  could  confidently 
predict  a  long  run  for  "Sweet  Nancy "  at  the  Court. 
When  "Nancy"  was  published  I  was  one  of  Miss 
Rhoda  Broughton's  admirers  ;  for  she  was  the  first 
novelist  who  went  straight  to  life  for  her  pictures,  taken 
from  the  children's  point  of  view,  of  the  household  life 
of  the  genteel,  impecunious,  modern  middle-class  family, 
held  together  only  by  economic  pressure,  the  family  habit, 
and  the  common  struggle  to  keep  up  appearances  and 
■conform  to  conventions.  Such  children  (I  was  one  my- 
self) knew  the  nobler  human  relations  and  wider  social 


duties  by  name  only  as  appetizing  subjects  of  derision. 
Miss  Broughton  distilled  the  irreverent  fun  of  this  into 
fiction  with  great  humour ;  but  when  she  wanted  to  be 
serious,  she  had  no  idea  of  the  tragic  scope  of  her  theme, 
and  had  to  fall  back  on  romance  and  idealism,  with  its 
lumps  in  the  throat,  self-pity,  separations,  misunder- 
standings, griefs,  deaths,  and  so  on.  At  least  it  was 
so  in  the  "  Nancy  "  days  :  since  then  I  have  read  no 
novels  of  Miss  Broughton's,  and  hardly  half  a  dozen 
of  any  one  else's. 

In  the  play  which  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has  extracted 
from  "  Nancy,"  the  merriment  of  the  nursery  scenes  is 
effectively  reproduced — a  job  well  inside  Mr.  Buchanan's 
powers — but  the  false  sentiment  does  not  stand  the 
strain  of  the  stage  so  well.  However  much  quadri- 
genarian  critics  may  relish  the  successful  courtship  of 
Sir  Roger  Tempest,  aged  forty-seven,  with  Nancy, 
aged  eighteen,  it  is  impossible  for  any  considerate 
person  to  forget  that  Sir  Roger  is  taking  a  revolting 
advantage  of  the  girl's  utter  inability  to  realize  what  it 
will  be  like,  at  thirty-nine,  to  have  a  husband  of  sixty- 
eight.  The  marriage  is  half  a  purchase  and  half  a 
seduction ;  and  nothing  can  make  the  sentiment  of  a 
play  founded  on  a  sympathetic  view  of  such  a  marriage 
quite  wholesome.  The  fun  supplied  by  the  children 
operates  as  an  antidote  during  the  first  two  acts  ;  but 
in  the  third  their  subsidence  leaves  the  conclusion 
obvious,  flimsy  and  mushy. 

"Sweet  Nancy"  is  well  cast  and  played  up  to  a 
certain  point.  Miss  Hughes  is  as  pretty,  lively,  clever 
and  amusing  as  she  can  be;  Mr.  Maurice  just  suits  Sir 
Roger ;  Miss  Cowen  and  Miss  Faber  as  the  mother 
and  daughter  are  excellent — indeed  Miss  Faber  is 
almost  painfully  good  as  Barbara  ;  and  the  children, 
impersonated  by  Messrs.  Martin  Harvey,  Hubert 
Short,  Trebel,  and  the  irrepressible  Miss  Beatrice 
Ferrar,  are  immense.  But  Miss  Hughes,  too  true  a 
comedian  to  be  able  to  give  any  plausibility  to  false 
pathos,  betrays  weak  spots  in  the  play  which  a 
worse  actress  would  cover  up  ;  and  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Huntly,  small  in  bulk,  but  of  great  dramatic  im- 
portance, is  underrated  by  Miss  Helen  Ferrers,  who 
plays  it  confidently  and  offhandedly  in  a  style  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  sympathize  with  Nancy's 
jealousy,  or  to  understand  the  disadvantage  at  which 
she  feels  placed  by  the  experience  and  faultless  finish 
of  Zephine  as  drawn  by  Miss  Broughton.  However,  a 
good  deal  of  "Sweet  Nancy"  is  highly  diverting; 
Miss  Hughes's  personal  success  is  unquestionable  ;  and 
the  little  play  by  Mrs.  Oscar  Beringer,  called  "  A  Bit 
of  Old  Chelsea,"  must  be  well  worth  seeing  if  it  is  all  as 
good  as  the  last  five  minutes  of  it.  I  arrived  too  late 
to  be  able  to  answer  for  the  earlier  passages. 

Next  week,  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Miss  Robins  takes 
the  second  step  in  the  enterprise  inaugurated  by  "  Little 
Eyolf "  with  five  matinees  of  Echegaray's  "  Mariana." 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

N OTWITHSTANDING  all  the  political  fuss,  the 
Bank  of  England  goes  on  its  even  way,  and  there 
is  no  change  in  the  Discount  rate.  The  ratio  of  Reserve 
to  Liabilities  has  increased  from  53^  to  53!  per  cent., 
and  the  position  of  the  Bank  is  stronger  all  round.  '  Call 
money  continues  available  at  easy  rates,  discounts  are 
also  well  under  the  Bank  rate,  and  the  Bank  Return 
shows  no  reflection  of  the  Stock  Exchange  disquietude. 

It  is  very  easy  to  sum  up  the  week  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Wherever  one  goes,  or  whatever  one  asks 
about,  the  only  information  one  gets  is  that  such  and 
such  a  stock  or  class  of  stocks  has  been  depressed 
on  account  of  the  Cretan  question.  There  have  been 
recoveries  from  the  extreme  depression.  That  is  because 
the  Great  Powers  occupied  various  towns  on  the  sea- 
board of  the  island.  Other  stocks  have  not  recovered. 
That  is  because  it  is  feared  that  this  joint  action  will  not 
solve  the  problem  and  that  further  trouble  is  ahead. 
Some  have  not  moved  to  any  great  extent  in  either 
direction.  That  is  because  the  troubles  in  Crete  restrain 
both  speculators  and  investors  from  increasing  their 
speculative  commitments.  A  few  stocks  have  gone  up 
in  price.    That  is  because  they  are  regarded  as  exempt 
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from  the  influences  of  the  Cretan  troubles,  and  therefore 
money  has  been  put  into  them.  Intrinsic  merits  have 
played  a  very  small  part  in  regulating  the  Stock 
Exchange  fluctuations  of  the  week.  On  this  account 
the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  inactive  and  hesitating  ; 
but  there  have  been  considerable  bear  sales,  and  if 
political  tranquillity  is  shortly  restored  the  bears  will 
have  a  bad  time.  Directly  or  indirectly  every  market 
has  been  under  the  malign  influence  of  this  Eastern 
Question  ;  so  we  need  make  no  apology  for  its  appear^, 
ing  in  almost  every  connexion. 

The  fall  in  Consols  is  a  notable  feature  ;  but  we  do 
not  put  it  down  to  any  causes  which  can  be  regarded 
as  involving  more  than  the  recognized  principle  that  a 
bear  sale  of  British  Consols  is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
insurance  premium  against  the  risk  of  war.  It  is  a 
traditional  practice  to  sell  Consols  as  a  "  hedge"  against 
purchases  of  other  stocks  which  would  be  injuriously 
affected  by  any  outbreak  of  war.  Our  Continental 
friends  have  been  the  chief  sellers,  and  they  committed 
themselves  largely  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  when 
the  price  fell  1^  on  the  day.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  sales  on  that  day  ;  but 
it  is  computed  by  experts  in  the  Stock  Exchange  at 
something  between  one  and  two  millions  sterling. 

It  goes  without  saying  in  view  of  the  Cretan  affair 
that  International  stocks  have  suffered  pretty  severely 
in  price  ;  but  that  has  little  or  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
British  stock  markets.  There  is  no  great  account  open 
here  in  such  stocks  ;  and  practically  all  that  has  to  be 
done  is  to  alter  the  official  quotations.  But  even  such 
nominal  alterations  are  rightly  regarded  as  a  reflex  of 
Continental  opinion,  and  are  therefore  closely  watched, 
and  have  their  effect  on  other  securities.  Paris  had 
been  selling  on  a  large  scale ;  but  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  feeling  there  appears  to  be  distinctly  better  and 
the  tone  of  the  International  market  is  rather  better. 

Almost  all  the  Paris  favourites  have  been  suffering 
rather  severely — amongst  them  De  Beers,  which  went 
as  low  as  27$,  but  have  since  rallied  to  about  28. 
But  in  spite  of  all  the  unloading,  copper  shares  have 
kept  wonderfully  firm.  Rio  Tintos  fell  away  in 
sympathy  with  the  price  of  the  metal,  but  rallied  again 
to  some  extent,  though  still  showing  signs  of  the 
influence  of  the  politico-financial  scare.  At  one  time 
they  were  as  low  as  25!  ;  then  they  rose  to  27I,  and 
closed  on  Thursday  at  27^. 

There  is  nothing  important  to  report  in  the  Kaffir 
Market.  Mining  shares  generally  have  been  compara- 
tively unaffected  by  the  political  disturbances  ;  but  people 
are  naturally  averse  from  entering  on  venturesome 
purchases  while  the  situation  is  so  uncertain  ;  and  the 
ruling  influence  in  the  South  African  Market  at  the 
moment  is  the  course  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  investigating  the  genesis  of 
the  Jameson  raid  and  the  extent  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes's 
responsibility  therefor.  Prices  went  up  and  down  in 
what  Stock  Exchange  men  call  a  "wobbly"  way,  by 
which  they  mean  to  convey  that  there  is  no  definite 
tendency  visible,  and  that  the  market  is  regulated  by 
the  incidents,  or  fancies,  or  accidents  of  the  moment. 
Meantime  Chartered  shares  are  sliding  down,  and  at 
the  close  of  business  on  Thursday  there  were  sellers 
at  2TV 

Sir  James  Sivewright  was  able  to  announce  a 
dividend  of  j£8  igs.  yd.  per  cent,  on  the  Cape  Railways 
for  1896,  and  now  that  a  contract  has  been  signed  with 
the  Chartered  Company  for  the  extension  of  the  Great 
Trunk  line  from  Mafeking  to  Buluwayo,  there  seems 
every  reason  to  hope  that  these  dividends  will  increase 
in  the  future.  It  is  true  that  the  Beira  line  will  compete 
with  the  Great  Trunk  over  a  shorter  route,  but  it  is  fait 
to  assume  that  when  an  astute  and  able  Scotchman  of 
the  calibre  of  Sir  James  Sivewright  is  jubilant  over  his 
contract  with  the  Chartered  Company,  he  has  fully 
discounted  the  possible  dangers  which  may  accrue  from 
the  existence  of  a  rival  line.  In  this  case,  those  who 
cry  loudest  "  Beware  of  Beira  "  only  express  the  wish 
father  to  their  thought.    But  it  is  decidedly  weak  on 
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their  part  to  say,  in  the  same  breath,  that  there  is  no 
gold  in  Charterland,  and  that  the  Beira  railway  will 
carry  all  the  gold  of  Charterland.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Cape  railways  are  now  paying  9  per  cent.,  without  the 
Great  Trunk  extension,  and  that  the  contract  with  the 
Chartered  Company  can  only  add  to  their  revenue. 

Westralia  is  going  to  be  endowed  with  a  Chamber  or 
Mines.  The  President  is  to  be  Sir  William  C.  F.  Robin- 
son, late  Governor  of  Western  Australia,  the  Vice- 
Presidents  being  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  the  Earl  of 
Kintore,  Lord  Arthur  Butler  and  Lord  Castletown. 
The  Committee  includes  Mr.  Faithfull  Begg,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Allen  Stoneham,  and  many  other  members  of  reputation 
and  influence.  It  is  intended  that  the  Chamber  shall 
collect  and  hold  available  for  reference  by  subscribers 
such  facts  and  figures  as  are  likely  to  be  of  use  to  those 
interested  in  Westralian  mining  ventures.  We  notice 
also  the  registration  of  a  Company  called  "  The  London 
Chamber  of  Rhodesia,  Limited."  The  title  is  quaint. 
Its  objects  are,  apparently,  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
Western  Australian  Chamber  of  Mines. 

About  the  Westralian  Market  there  is  little  to  say. 
For  the  present  it  is  quite  neglected.  The  demand 
from  the  Colony  has  paused,  and  some  fresh  develop- 
ment is  anxiously  looked  for.  In  that  market  the: 
dealers  do  not  even  claim  the  satisfaction  of  throwing" 
responsibility  on  Crete. 

Peruvian  Corporation  stocks,  after  a  somewhat 
severe  relapse,  seem  to  be  once  more  on  the  up-grade. 
The  ostensible  reason  put  forward  is  that  hardy  peren- 
nial, the  prospect  of  an  agreement  being  arrived  at 
between  the  Corporation  and  certain  French  financiers 
for  a  loan.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  the  conditions  are 
scarcely  opportune  for  the  completion  of  such  a  trans- 
action. Might  we  suggest  as  an  alternative  that 
Peruvians  have  been  oversold  and  that  repurchases  by 
bears  are  the  real  cause  of  the  recovery  ? 

.  The  Honourable  T.  A.  Brassey  seems  to  have  un- 
bounded faith  in  the  Governments  of  some  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies.  In  the  course  of  a  lecture 
delivered  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  this  week,  he 
expressed  himself  as  follows:  "I  think  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  various  Australian  Colonies,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  are 
deserving  of  the  very  greatest  credit  for  the  heroic 
efforts  they  have  made  to  produce  an  equilibrium 
between  the  revenue  (which  has  suffered  so  much  from 
depression)  and  expenditure."  We  do  not  quite  see 
where  the  heroism  comes  in.  The  Australasian  Colonies 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  extravagant  absorp- 
tion and  expenditure  of  British  capital  ;  and  their 
present  frame  of  mind  regarding  the  necessity  of  re- 
trenchment is  rather  attributable  to  the  stoppage  of 
British  supplies  than  to  a  disinclination  to  spend  other 
people's  money. 

Apropos  of  the  serious  quarrel  which  arose  some  little 
time  ago  between  the  London  &  North- Western  Rail- 
way Company  and  its  employes,  some  interesting  in-  ■ 
formation  was  given  by  the  Chairman  at  the  meeting  j 
of  shareholders  on  Thursday.    The  Company  has  about 
20,000  wage^earners  who  are  clothed  at  its  expense  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  a  point  in  the  Company's  favour  that,  j 
while  during  the  past  two  years  they  had  some  3,200  j 
vacancies,  there  had  been  no  less  than  53,000  applica-  J 
tions  for  places.    Matters  of  this  kind  account  for  much 
of  the  decline  in  Home  Railway  stocks.    As  soon  as 
the  shareholders  begin  to  get  an  improved  return  on 
their  money,  their  employes  seek  to  annex  it,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  thousands  of 
men  willing  to  do  the  work  at  the  ruling  prices.  This 
is  no  mere  academic  question.    Railway  expenditure  is 
now  regulated,  not  by  the  amount  at  which  workmen 
are  willing  to  do  the  work,  but  by  what  those  at  present 
ernployed  demand — or  are  instructed  by  their  Union  to 
demand.    Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Boards 
of  Directors  make  extensive  outlays  on  revenue  account 
in  preference  to  increasing  dividend  distributions,  and 
thus  courting  further  exactions  from  their  employes? 
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If  it  were  not  for  the  continued  rise  in  the  Buenos 
Ayres  gold  premium,  Argentines,  which  are  com- 
paratively free  from  the  sinister  influences  of  European 
and  Eastern  complications,  would  probably  have  at- 
tracted investors  ;  but  seeing  that  the  premium  which 
was  180  a  few  weeks  ago  is  now  213,  purchasers  are 
holding  off.  Brazilian  bonds  also  are  rather  in  dis- 
repute owing  to  the  sales  from  Paris,  where  they  were 
a  favourite  speculation  while  political  affairs  were 
tranquil.  The  tone  in  Mexican  Government  stocks  has 
been  rather  weak  ;  but  here,  as  in  other  departments, 
the  cause  must  be  sought  in  politics,  which  induced 
sales  from  Berlin. 

We  have  before  referred  to  the  favourable  outlook  at 
the  moment  for  Costa  Rica  Railway  shares.  They  are 
not  the  sort  of  thing  we  should  recommend  any  to  buy 
as  an  investment  ;  but  their  prospects  are  being  dis- 
counted by  people  who  know,  and  the  traffic  returns, 
which  show  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent,  up  to 
date  as  compared  with  those  from  the  beginning  of 
1896,  are  encouraging.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the 
current  year  the  shares  will  get  a  fair  dividend,  and 
tne  £$  shares  at  2}  look  a  reasonable  speculative 
purchase.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Second  Deben- 
tures got  their  full  interest  last  time. 

Among  shares  which  are  comparatively  unknown  to 
the  public  and  may  be  recommended  at  the  present 
time  as  a  speculative  investment  are  Harvey  Steel. 
They  have  a  limited  market,  but  yield  a  good  income. 
They  are  £10  shares,  and  stand  to-day  at  about  30  ex- 
dividend  of  16s.  a  share,  which  is  paid  quarterly  in 
February,  Ma)-,  August  and  November.  Thus  the  total 
dividend  amounts  to  645.  per  annum  on  each  share  of 
j£io,  which  is  equivalent  to  over  10  per  cent,  on  the 
present  price  of  30.  The  shares  were  quoted  at  one 
time  as  high  as  38.  With  a  freer  market  they  should 
prove  profitable. 

Among  other  steps  for  strengthening  her  navy,  Japan 
is  said  to  purpose  creating  a  volunteer  fleet.  The  pro- 
ject, as  translated  by  the  "Japan  Mail  "  from  the  ver- 
nacular press,  is  to  build  two  cruisers  of  6,000  tons,  six 
of  3,000,  and  fourteen  strong  iron  steamers.  In  times 
of  peace  the  ships  would  be  employed  as  carriers  on 
American,  Australian,  Chinese,  Corean,  and  Formosan 
lines  ;  and  in  case  of  war  they  would  don  war  apparel. 
It  is  proposed  to  build  them  by  means  of  a  company 
with  a  capital  of  .^20,000,000,  or  nearly  1,000,000. 
There  is  no  saying  to  what  Japanese  patriotism  may  not 
be  equal  ;  but  the  general  impression  is  that  the  forma- 
tion of  public  companies  has  gone  nearly  as  far  as  the 
national  resources  will  allow.  One  might  doubt,  too, 
whether  the  intrusion  of  another  fleet  on  lines  which  the 
Nippon  Yuen  Kaisha  has  just  undertaken  to  develop 
might  not  prove  de  tropi  Still,  Japanese  shipowners 
work  on  a  silver  basis,  and  they  may  with  that  advan- 
tage think  they  can  snatch  a  living  out  of  the  hands  of 
foreign  ships. 

p  Spirit  in  a  youngster  is  a  quality  that  calls  for  admira- 
tion. Therefore  one  may  admire  Japan  for  its  deter- 
mination to  be  prepared  for  all  comers  in  the  Eastern 
seas.  But  this  same  quality,  especially  when  it  has 
been  proved  against  the  person  of  a  hulking  bully,  as 
in  the  case  in  point,  induces  conceit,  which  is  a  dan- 
gerous possession  to  a  very  young  and  very  poor 
nation.  Japan  has  come  to  imagine  itself  a  Great 
Power,  and  in  order  to  live  up  to  this  ideal  is  spending 
enormous  sums  of  money  which  it  cannot  afford  on 
army  and  navy  extensions  and  other  such  costly 
luxuries.  Its  total  revenue  this  year  is  to  be  239,750,582 
yen  or  dollars,  and  its  expenditure  239,674,459  yen,  as 
compared  with  less  than  138,000,000  and  150,600,000 
yen  respectively  last  year,  and  1 13, 769,38oand  84,581,871 
yen  respectively  in  1893,  when  Japan  imagined  itself  to 
be  of  little  account.  The  ordinary  revenue  has  increased 
from  85,883,000  yen  four  years  ago  to  121,410,145  yen 
this  year,  and  the  extraordinary  from  27,886,300  yen  to 
118,340,337  yen  ;  while  the  ordinary  expenditure  has 
gone  up  from  64,545,598  yen  to  1 1 2,320,280  yen,  and 
the  extraordinary  expenditure  from  20,036,272  yen  to 
,27>344»I78  yen.     Of  course  all  the  individual  items 


show  an  increase  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  notable  feature 
of  the  revenue  side  of  the  ledger  is  the  sum  of 
59,280,600  yen  to  be  derived  from  public  loans. 

It  looks  as  though  Japan  does  not  quite  realize  the 
consequences  of  all  this  increase  of  expenditure.  It  is 
very  well  to  make  preparations  for  war,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  preparations  mean  increased 
taxation  all  round.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
service  departments  must  grow  year  by  year  as  they 
grew  in  1896  as  compared  with  1895.  The  better  half 
of  the  indemnity  is  going  to  provide  more  ships  and 
more  soldiers,  both  of  them  costly.  When  the  sch'eme 
has  been  completed  at  the  end  of  seven  years  from  its 
inauguration,  there  will  naturally  be  still  more  taxation 
to  maintain  it.  The  public  debt  is  also  growing,  and 
this  year  nearly  60,000,000  yen  is  to  be  added  to  it.  The 
land  is  already  taxed  heavily — to  the  extent  of  40  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  ordinary  revenue  ;  and  the  additional 
16,280,000  yen  in  this  year's  account  will  make  a  differ- 
ence to  the  poor  agriculturist  as  well  as  to  the  dweller 
in  towns.  The  country  is  richer  than  it  was  five  years 
ago,  undoubtedly  ;  but  relatively  to  this  enormous 
demand  upon  it,  it  is  miserably  poor.  The  wonderful 
commercial  activity  of  which  we  heard  recently  has 
been  very  largely  speculative,  and  the  inevitable  depres- 
sion has  come  along  already.  There  was  a  balance 
of  imports  over  exports  last  year  of  45,000,000  yen. 
And  this  is  the  country  which  proposes  to  keep  itself 
out  of  debt  by  borrowing  ! 

It  was  not  expected,  of  course,  that  the  war  with 
China  would  have  a  sobering  effect  on  the  minds  of  our 
friends  the  Japanese.      But  the  degree  of  delirium 
brought  about  by  their  very  creditable  achievements 
in  that  war  threatens   to    injure  them  at  home  and 
abroad.    If  they  go  on  much  longer  as  they  have  gone 
on   hitherto  they  must    inevitably   come  a  cropper. 
Their  exports  have  fallen  away  and  their  imports  last 
year  went  up  in  a  most  amazing  manner.    Just  now 
they  are  in  a  state  approaching  collapse.    They  have 
been  purchasing  wildly  of  all  commodities  up  to  5,000- 
ton   steamers,  and   have   been  inaugurating  money- 
making  schemes  of  the  most  hare-brained  character, 
seemingly  without    any    regard  for  the  prospects  of 
profit.     In  all  things  imitators,  khey  have  put  their  * 
money  into  banks,    railways  and  ships  ;  and  having 
whipped  the  Chinese  in  one  way,  they  naturally  fancy 
they  can  whip  Europe  in  another.    At  the  end  of  1894 
they  possessed  727  banks.     In  June   last  they  had 
1,027.    They  had  formed  railway  companies  and  con- 
structed railway  lines  everywhere  in  the  land,  and  some 
genius  has  recently  been  advocating  a  line,  to  be  built 
with  Japanese  capital,  from  Shanghai  to  Paris.    As  for 
ships,  has  not  the  Nippon   Yuen    Kaisha  instituted 
regular  sailings  to  England,  India,  Australia  and  the 
Pacific  slope  of  America?    To  be  sure  this  Company 
pays — for  the  half-year  ending  30  September  last  its 
dividend  was  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent.    But  we  note 
that  the  report  speaks  dolefully  about  the  prospects  of 
the  new  lines  ;  and  we  should  like  to  know  how  the 
concern  would  stand  were  it  not  for  the  handsome  sub- 
sidies it  receives  from  the  Government.    Also,  what 
the  Japanese  taxpayer  would  have  to  say  about  it  all 
if  he  but  possessed  the  priceless  gift  of  free  speech. 

During  the  present  winter,  our  supplies  of  salmon 
have  been  augmented  by  further  consignments  of  frozen 
fish  from  the  Pacific  slope  of  British  America.    It  may 
be  remembered  that  an  experimental   shipment  was 
made  about  twelve  months  ago,  and  that,  though  the 
prices  obtained  were  not  altogether  satisfactory,  they 
were  yet  sufficiently  good  to  enable  a  small  profit  to  be 
made.    The  men  in  Vancouver  argue  that,  in  view  of 
the  poor  supply  and  the  high  prices  of  winter  salmon  in 
England,  their  consignments  ought  to  be  welcomed — 
that  frozen  fish  at  sixpence  or  ninepence  per  pound 
ought  to  be  appreciated  in  many  British  households 
which  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  prices  ruling  for  Rhenish, 
Dutch,  and  French  salmon.     Frozen  mutton  is  a  com- 
modity which  would  be  missed  here  were  there  to  be  a 
sudden  cessation  of  receipts.    There  seems  to  us  to  be 
no  adequate  reason  why  frozen  salmon  should  not  be 
received  regularly.   It  comes  in  excellent  condition,  and 
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is  distinctly  palatable  ;  and  if  it  really  does  pay  to  send 
these  fish  to  our  shores  and  to  retail  it  profitably  at 
sixpence  or  a  little  more  per  pound,  then  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  new  and  regular  food  supply  of  a  very  high 
class  at  what  must  be  regarded  as  an  absurdly  low 
price.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  demand 
for  fresh  British  salmon,  when  it  shall  be  in  season,  will 
be  in  the  least  degree  curtailed. 

One  of  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  Far  East  is  found  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
railway  enterprises  are  being  projected  and  carried  out. 
China,  hitherto  the  possessor  of  only  one  railway,  less 
than  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  has  at  least  half  a 
dozen  schemes  on  hand,  one  of  them  exceedingly 
ambitious,  and  all  of  them  financed  with  native  money, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 
as  it  were.  A  considerable  part  of  the  recent  speculative 
activity  in  Japan  has  had  railway  construction  for  its 
aim.  Most  of  the  Japanese  money  put  into  ventures  of 
this  kind  has  been  kept  entirely  in  the  country,  which 
has  now  close  upon  2,600  miles  of  track  in  use,  as 
compared  with  422  miles  in  1886.  But  there  are  two 
conspicuous  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A  charter  has  just 
been  granted  for  a  line  in  Formosa — of  course,  to  a 
syndicate  of  Japs,  who  will  probably  have  to  whistle 
for  dividends,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  island  now 
belongs  to  their  Government.  Another  company  of 
Japanese  capitalists  has  been  striving  hard  to  secure  a 
concession  for  a  railway  from  Fusan  to  Seoul  in  Corea; 
and,  if  our  advices  are  true,  has  at  last  succeeded. 
Another  concession  for  a  line  between  Seoul  and  the 
port  of  Gensan  was  granted  to  an  American  syndicate 
some  weeks  ago.  These  schemes,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, have  been  fully  sanctioned.  A  few  score  more 
are  in  process  of  hatching  ;  but  these  may  suffice. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

As  a  matter  of  sentiment  it  is  doubtless  very  nice  to 
be  able  to  assist  the  "distressed  country"  across  St. 
George's  Channel  in  the  development  of  her  industries. 
But  when  a  prospectus  such  as  that  of  the  West  of 
Ireland  Distillery  Company  is  presented  to  the  public 
we  are  forced  to  look  at  the  question  from  a  more  prac- 
tical standpoint.  This  Company  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  "  the  well-known  "  Banagher 
Distillery  situated  in  King's  County,  Ireland,  which  has 
been  celebrated,  according  to  the  prospectus,  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  renowned  brand  of  "  Banagher  Pot 
Still  Whiskey,"  together  with  all  buildings,  plant,  &c. 
Doubtless  this  Banagher  Pot  Still  Whiskey  is  a  very 
powerful  spirit,  and  probably  has  been  operating  with 
great  effect  in  King's  County.  Yet  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  to  this  being  the  first  time  that  its  name  has 
come  under  our  notice.  "  Samples  of  the  whiskey  of 
different  years'  distillations,"  we  are  informed  by  the 
prospectus,  "  can  be  seen  at  any  of  the  Company's 
offices."  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  whiskey 
being  sampled  by  looking  at  it,  and  we  hardly  think 
there  will  be  much  run  upon  the  Company's  office  for 
testing  it  under  such  conditions.  The  capital  of  the 
Company  is  ^"100,000,  and  the  present  issues  consist 
of  8,000  Cumulative  Seven  per  cent.  Preference  Shares 
of  ^5  each,  12,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  ^5  each,  and 
^50,000  Five  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture 
Stock.  There  is  not  in  the  prospectus  a  stipulation  that 
"  no  Irish  need  apply."    Perhaps  it  was  unnecessary. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  NEW  PICKWICK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
7  Lansdown  Crescent,  Bath,  6  Feb.,  1897. 

SIR, — In  the  review  entitled  "  The  New  Pickwick" 
which  appears  in  your  issue  of  to-day,  exception  is 
taken  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  strictures  on  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  cricket-match  given  by  Dickens  in  the  "  Pick- 
wick Papers."  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  reviewer's 
statement  that  a  hypercritical  tone  is  out  of  place  in 
dealing  with  what  he  describes,  very  aptly  and  very 
justly,  as  a  "joyous  and  irresponsible  work";  but  it 
would,  I  think,  have  been  better  had  he  confined  him- 


self to  that  general  proposition  without  going  on  to 
challenge  a  particular  observation — namely,  "it  is  a 
mystery  why  Podder  '  missed  the  bad  balls,  blocked  the 
doubtful  ones,  took  the  good  ones  and  sent  them  fly- 
ing, &c."' 

The  reviewer  assures  us  that  nothing  could  be  plainer ; 
but  his  subsequent  remarks  show  that  he  has  overlooked 
the  fact  that  epithets  regarding  bowling  are  always 
applied  from  the  bowler's  point  of  view.  He  tells  us 
that  Podder  "'missed' — that  is,  did  not  strike — the 
balls  of  which  nothing  could  be  made,  blocked  the  dan- 
gerous ones,  and  hit  the  good  ones  all  over  the  field." 
Bad  balls,  then,  are  those  of  which  the  batsman  can 
make  nothing,  while  good  ones,  on  the  contrary,  are 
those  which  he  can  hit  "  all  over  the  field  "  ! 

To  reduce  this  argument  to  yet  simpler  terms  of  ab- 
surdity, it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  one  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  it  legitimately  leads — namely,  that 
a  good  bowler  is  he  who  delivers  "  bad  "  balls,  and  vice 
versa.  "We  suppose,"  continues  the  reviewer,  "that 
Mr.  Lang,  as  an  outdoor  man,  knows  something  of 
cricket ;  but  in  his  criticisms  of  Dickens  he  conceals  his 
knowledge  with  some  care."  One  is  tempted  to  reply 
that  the  reviewer  has  been  at  equal  pains  to  display  the 
opposite  quality. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Hector  Duff. 

[After  all,  what  a  homage  it  is  to  "  Pickwick  "  to  find 
a  careless  statement  of  this  kind  gravely  challenged  and 
canvassed  !  Mr.  Duff's  objection  is  pedantic — "  Can- 
not our  mole-eyed  contemporary " — we  borrow  from1 
Mr.  Potts  Leader — see  that  neither  we  nor  Boz 
spoke  by  the  card?  Surely  because  "good"  and 
"  bad  "  may  be  used  in  a  strict  technical  sense  by  the 
players,  the  spectator  and  the  crowd  at  large  may  use 
them  in  any  sense  they  please.  And  the  batsman,  sup- 
pose he  sends  a  technically  "  bad"  ball  flying  over  the 
field,  gaining  two  or  three  runs,  would  he  not  venture 
to  call  it  a  "good"  ball  for  him?  Besides,  who — 
excepting  Mr.  Duff — can  tell  whether  in  those  remote 
Pickwickian  days  "epithets  regarding  bowling  "  were 
"applied  from  the  bowler's  point  of  view"?  How  this 
fresh  piece  of  "  literalness  "  again  savours  of  Cale- 
donia ! — The  Reviewer.] 

THE  LONDON  B.A.  EXAMINATIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — I  am  very  glad  to  learn  from  Professor  Silvanus 
Thompson  that  I  and  others  have  been  misinformed 
with  regard  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  courses  in  History 
and  Literature  at  the  London  University,  and  to  be 
assured  that  the  syllabuses  in  those  subjects  will  not  be 
the  work  "of  three  obscure  and  irresponsible  indi- 
viduals," but  will  represent  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  Dr. 
Leaf,  Mr.  Milman,  Mr.  Anstie,  Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duff, 
Mr.  Busk,  Professor  Herford,  Professor  Hales,  Mr. 
Henry  Bradley,  Professor  Paton  Ker,  Mr.  Gollancz, 
Dr.  Sweet,  Professor  Napier,  Professor  York-Powell, 
Professor  Spiers,  M.  Bo'ielle,  Dr.  Schueddekopf,  Dr. 
Breuil,  and  Mr.  Paget  Toynbee."  But  for  the  credit  of 
the  London  University  I  am  not  at  all  sorry  to  have 
given  opportunity  for  the  public  and  official  contradic- 
tion of  that  which  would  certainly  have  been  "a 
scandal  "  had  there  been  substantial  grounds  for  the 
report  which  gave  rise  to  my  communication.  I  only 
hope  that  such  members  as  Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duff,  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Anstie,  &c, 
will  have  as  much  weight  practically  as  they  represent 
officially. — Your  obedient  servant,     A  London  M.A. 

MR.  ANDREW  LANG. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  February,  1897; 

Sir, — Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  written  an  article  on 
Victorian  Literature  in  this  month's  "Good  Words."' 
He  begins  thus  :  "  Her  Majesty's  reign,  already  longer 
than  that  of  any  anointed  monarch  of  England.  .  .  ."' 
To  this  he  adds  a  foot-note  :  "The  longest  reign  (may 
it  soon  yield  its  pride  of  place)  is  that  of  an  uncrowned 
king,  James  III." 

Is  not  this  as  false  as  it  is  silly?— I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  W.  H-  F» 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  FRAM. 

Fridtjof  Nansen's  "  Farthest  North,"  being  the  Record 
of  a  Voyage  of  Exploration  of  the  ship  Fram, 
1893-96,  and  of  a  Fifteen  Months'  Sleigh  Journey 
by  Dr.  Nansen  and  Lieutenant  Johansen,  with  an 
Appendix  by  Otto  Sverdrup,  Captain  of  the 
Fram.  Portrait,  Illustrations,  Maps.  2  vols. 
Westminster  :  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  1897. 

DR.    NANSEN    has,  wisely    no    doubt,   made  no 
attempt  in  these  volumes  to  give  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  scientific  results  obtained  during  the 
three  years'  drift  of  the  Fram  across  the  Polar  basin. 
Indeed  it  will  take  probably  a  couple  of  years  of  con- 
tinuous labour  before  the  experts,  to  whom  the  various 
observations  collected  by  the  expedition   have  been 
entrusted,  have  worked  them  out  sufficiently  to  establish 
with  any  precision  to  what  extent  they  confirm,  dis- 
prove, or  modify  pre-existing  theories  relating  to  the 
physical  constitution  of  our  globe.    But  even  in  this 
popular  account  of  his  expedition,  intended  mainly  to 
satisfy  a  legitimate  and  intelligible  curiosity  as  to  the 
incidents  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  enterprises 
ever   accomplished    in    the    history   of  exploration, 
Dr.  Nansen   cannot,   of  course,  wholly  ignore  that 
aspect  of  the  journey  which  constituted  for  him  its 
main  attraction.    It  was  not,  we  may  be  sure,  that  he 
might  write  a  book  of  adventure,  or  gain  the  barren 
laurels  of  having  reached  a  more  northerly  point  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  than  any  other  human  being 
since  human  history  began,  that  Dr.  Nansen  left  wife 
and  child  and  braved  the  perils  of  the  unknown  regions 
round  the  Pole.     Before  everything  else  Dr.  Nansen 
is  a  man  of  science,  and  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason 
that  the  Fram  has  been  able  to  bring  back  a  richer 
harvest  of  scientific  data  than  any  other  expedition  that 
has  ever  entered  the  Arctic  circle.    But  if  we  have  to 
wait  patiently  for  some  considerable  time  before  we 
can  estimate  the  full  significance  and  importance  of  the 
hydrographic,   magnetic,   astronomical    and  meteor- 
ological observations  brought  back  by  the  Fram,  it 
is  even  now  possible  to  state  in  very  few  words  the 
main  geographical  discovery  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  expedition.    On  one  point  Dr.  Nansen  and  his 
critics — with  perhaps  one  exception,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society — were  in  entire  agreement. 
Both  assumed  the  existence  within  the  North  Polar  area  of 
a  shallow  sea,  and  both  are  now  proved  to  have  been  in 
error.  With  scarcely  a  single  exception  Arctic  experts  of 
the  older  school  assumed  the  existence  of  considerable 
land  masses,  protruding  from  a  shallow  sea  basin,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pole  ;  and  even  those  who  adopted 
Dr.   Nansen's  view  of  a  more  or  less  uninterrupted 
stretch  of  sea  north  of  Franz  Josef  Land  and  Spitz- 
bergen,  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  assume  a  deep  sea  area 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pole.    So  little  was  this 
unexpected  discovery  anticipated  that  the  sounding 
lines  taken   by  the  Fram  were  much   too   short  to 
reach  the  bottom,  and  before  the  depth  of  the  Polar 
Ocean  could  be  ascertained  a  new  sounding  line  had  to 
be  improvised.    In  Dr.  Nansen's  opinion  the  Pole  itself 
lies,  in  all  probability,  in  this  deep  sea  area  ;  but  he 
admits  that  "  the  extent  of  this  deep  sea  is  a  question 
which  it  is  not  at  present  easy  to  answer."    What  we 
do  know  is  that  "  it  extends  a  long  way  north  of  Franz 
Josef  Land,  and  eastwards  right  to  the  New  Siberian 
islands."    How  far  north  it  extends  is  one  of  those 
problems  still  awaiting  solution,  but  Dr.  Nansen  gives 
his  reasons  for  believing  that,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  the  northwards  of  the  route  followed  by  the 
Fram,  there  is  an  area  of  deep  sea,  with  no  land  pro- 
truding to  affect  the  movement  of  the  ice.  Observations 
as  to  the  temperature  and  salinity  of  the  water  of  the 
Polar  basin  at  different  depths  leave  little  room  for 
doubt  that  this  oceanic  depression  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pole  is  continuous  with  the  deep  Atlantic  basin  ; 
but  doubtless  Dr.  Nansen's  discoveries  will  lead  to  a 
more  careful  examination  than  has  yet  been  made  of 
the  ocean  depths  between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland. 

However,  it  is  only,  as  we  have  indicated,  incidentally 
that  these  two  handsome  volumes  touch  on  the  main 


object  of  the  expedition.    They  narrate  experiences 
rather  than  record  results  ;  and  the  test  £o  be  applied 
to  them  is,  therefore,  that  which  is  applied  to  every 
book  which  tells  the  story  of  a  fresh  incursion  into  the 
unknown.  Judged  by  this  test  they  emerge  triumphantly 
from  the  ordeal.  For,  abovcall,  they  possess  the  supreme 
merit  of  interest.    It  is  easy  to  read  between  the  lines 
of  Captain  Sverdrup's  supplementary  narrative,  less 
easy   but    still   possible   between   the   lines   of  Dr. 
Nansen's  story,  that   the   one   deadly  enemy  whom 
the  crew  of  the   Fram  had  ;  to  face  was  the  demon 
of  monotony.     And  yet  in  this  record  of  monoto- 
nous days  there  is  no  trace  of  monotony.  This  is,  indeed, 
the  highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  Dr.  Nansen's 
literary  skill  ;  but  the  explanation  is  also  no  doubt 
in  part  to  be  found  in  the  wide  range  of  his  intellectual 
and  emotional  sympathy.     In  him  the  scientist  and 
the  sportsman  are  so  happily  blended  that  he  is  able 
to  find  occupation  and  enjoyment  in  the  most  diverse 
circumstances.    The  long  day  of  the  Arctic  summer  was 
devoted  to  examining,  under  the  microscope,  the  new 
world  of  animal  and  plant  life  which  he  found  to  exist 
in  almost  every  fresh-water  pool  on  the  ice  floes  ;  the 
marvellous  Arctic  nights,  before  the  sun  had  quite  dis- 
appeared below  the  horizon,  were  a  source  of  endless 
enjoyment  and  reflection  ;  while  in  his  description  of  the 
reindeer  hunt  on  the  Taimyr  peninsula  the  sportsman 
stands  self-revealed.    But  if  Dr.  Nansen  was  thus,  by 
nature  and  disposition,  safeguarded  against  the  mono- 
tony of  life  on  board  the  Fram  by  the  variety  of  his 
interests,  he  had  not  neglected  to  take  precautions 
against  his  comrades  falling  a  victim  to  this  most  melan- 
choly disorder.    Everything  connected  with  the  fitting 
out  of  the  Fram  had  been  the  subject  of  the  most 
minute  and    careful    forethought.     It  is  impossible 
to  read  the  chapter  headed  "  Preparations  and  Equip- 
ment "   without  recognizing  that,  from   the  design- 
ing and  building   of  the   ship  to  the  minutest  por- 
tion of  the   stores  she  carried,  no  pains  had  been 
spared  to  deserve  success.     The  results  of  this  care 
and  foresight  were   seen  when  the  Fram  began  her 
long  drift  through  the  Arctic  ice.    Scurvy — that  horror 
which    haunts   every   Arctic   expedition — never  once 
gained   a   foothold   on  the  Fram   during   the  whole 
three  years.    The  post  of  the  Doctor  was  a  sinecure. 
Every  man  on  board  gained  flesh  ;  and  if  the  Arctic 
cold   and   darkness   makes   the  epithet  "Sybaritic," 
which   Nansen   applies   to   their   existence,  scarcely 
appropriate  in  its  positive  sense,  it  can  certainly  be 
employed  without  impropriety  relatively  to  the  experi- 
ences of  previous  expeditions  in  these  regions.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  excellent  food  in  great  variety, 
cosy  cabins,  a  warm,  comfortable  and  well-ventilated 
saloon  shared  in  common,  a  regular  routine  of  duty  for 
every  man,  and,  above  all,  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  of  amusements.    Books,  musical  instruments, 
cards,  games  of  skill  and  chance,  made  the  leisure 
hours  pass  with  flying  feet  ;   and  during  their  first 
Arctic  winter,  at   any   rate,   the  crew  of  the  Fram 
were  the  merriest  party  that  has  ever  wintered  in  those 
desolate  parts  of  the  earth.   Each  succeeding  winter,  no 
doubt,    made   the   task   of   keeping   up   the  spirits 
more   difficult :   but  the   same  wise  foresight  which 
decreed  that   a   chessboard  and  a  box  of  dominoes 
were  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  an  Arctic 
expedition  as  were  a  sextant  and  a  theodolite,  encou- 
raged the  celebration  of  endless  festivals.  Birthdays 
were  naturally  observed  with  appropriate  festivities ; 
the  Norwegian  Constitution  day,  each,  year  as  it  came 
round,  saw  a  strange  procession,  headed  by  the  "clean  " 
Norwegian  flag,  wending  its  way  to  musical  accom- 
paniment round  and  about  the  imprisoned  ship  ;  the 
anniversary  of  the   launching  of  the   Fram,  of  the 
setting   sail   of  the  expedition,  of  the   Fram  being 
frozen  into  the  ice,  each  and  all  were  seized  on  as  a 
means  of  fighting  the  dread  enemy,  monotony.    It  is, 
indeed,  a  far  from  unpleasant  picture  which  is  disclosed 
in  Dr.  Nansen's  sprightly  narrative,  and  in  the  many 
photographs  that  illustrate  it,  though  it  will  be  well  for 
would-be  Arctic  explorers  who  may  be  fired  to  emula- 
tion by  Dr.  Nansen's  story  to   remember  that  fifty, 
sixty  or  seventy  degrees  of  frost  were  commonly  ex- 
perienced, while  on  one  occasion — in  January  of  last  year 
—  over  ninety-three  degrees  of  frost  were  registered. 
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The  main  outlines  of  the  voyage  of  the  Fram  are 
already  well  known,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  re- 
capitulated here.  But  the  story,  as  Dr.  Nansen  now  tells 
it  at  length,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  story  as 
previously  told  which  a  living,  breathing  human  being 
bears  to  a  skeleton.  Both  while  on  the  Fram 
and  during  his  sledge  journey  with  Johansen,  Dr. 
Nansen  kept  a  diary,  and  at  times  he  has  drawn  largely 
on  its  pages  in  compiling  his  story.  The  advantage 
of  this  in  lending  variety  to  the  narrative  is  obvious, 
since  we  are  able  to  follow  his  varying  moods  with  the 
liveliest  interest  and  sympathy.  It  would  have  been 
easy  for  Dr.  Nansen  to  have  represented  himself  as  never 
losing  hope — and  indeed  it  would  have  been  strictly 
true  had  he  done  so — or  he  might  have  simply  remained 
silent  as  to  the  fluctuations  of  hope  and  despair — if 
that  be  not  too  strong  a  word — which  possessed  him. 
But  he  has  chosen  another  and  a  better  course,  for 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  frank  revelation  of 
the  doubts  and  fears  confided  to  the  pages  of  his  diary 
lend  an  element  of  human  interest  to  the  story  which 
it  would  otherwise  lack.  Even  his  "soliloquies,"  con- 
ceived at  times  in  a  vein  somewhat  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  the  average  Briton,  are  interesting  revelations  of 
the  emotional  Scandinavian  side  of  one  of  the  most 
practical  men  who  ever  wore  shoe  leather.  Nothing 
indeed  is  more  remarkable  in  the  book  than  the  rapid 
transition  from  the  poetic  to  the  practical,  and  vice 
versa.  An  invocation  to  the  cold  spirit  of  the  Arctic 
night  comes  quick  upon  the  heels  of  details  as  to  the 
building  of  kayaks,  or  the  menu  of  the  Christmas 
dinner.    And  the  effect  is  delightfully  surprising. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  voyage  of  the  Fram  has 
been  more  persistently,  or  more  ignorantly,  criticized 
than  Nansen's  leaving  the  ship.  There  will  be  no  room 
for  such  criticism  in  future.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him  almost  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the 
Fram  really  was  drifting  in  the  direction  he  had 
predicted.  At  first  he  brooded  over  the  project  alone. 
Then  Sverdrup  was  taken  into  his  confidence,  and 
finally  the  question  was  discussed  in  full  conclave  by  all 
the  members  of  the  expedition.  There  was  no  dis- 
sentient voice  as  to  the  desirability  of  making  the 
attempt.  Nansen's  own  views  are  set  out  in  the 
following  extract  from  his  diary:  "The  more  I  think 
of  it  the  more  firmly  am  I  persuaded  that  it  is  the  thing 
to  do.  For  if  it  be  right  to  set  out  at  850,  it  must  be 
no  less  right  to  set  out  at  820  or  830.  In  either  case  we 
should  penetrate  into  more  northerly  regions  than  we 
should  otherwise  reach,  and  this  becomes  all  the  more 
desirable  if  the  Fram  herself  does  not  get  so  far 
North  as  we  had  hoped.  If  we  cannot  actually  reach 
the  Pole,  why,  we  must  turn  back  before  reaching 
it.  The  main  consideration,  as  I  must  constantly 
repeat,  is  not  to  reach  that  exact  mathematical 
point,  but  to  explore  the  unknown  parts  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  whether  these  be  near  to  or  more  remote  from  the 
Pole.  I  said  this  before  setting  out,  and  I  must  keep 
it  constantly  in  mind.  Certainly  there  are  many  im- 
portant observations  to  be  made  on  board  during  the 
further  drift  of  the  ship,  many  which  I  should  dearly 
like  to  carry  on  myself ;  but  all  the  more  important  of 
these  will  be  made  equally  well  here,  even  though  two 
of  our  number  leave  the  ship  ;  and  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  doubt  that  the  observations  we  shall  make 
farther  north  will  not  many  times  outweigh  in  value 
those  I  could  have  made  during  the  remainder  of  the 
time  on  board.  So  far,  then,  it  is  absolutely  desirable 
that  we  set  out. "  That  Nansen  went  himself,  instead  of 
allowing  Sverdrup  to  go,  is  easily  explained.  He  chose 
the  post  of  greatest  danger,  and  subsequent  events 
justified,  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner,  his  forecast 
of  the  future  course  of  the  Fram.  In  some  quarters 
it  has  been  alleged  that  the  great  mistake  of  the  voyage 
was  in  leaving  the  ship  when  he  did — that  had  he 
waited  until  the  following  November,  when  the 
Fram  was  only  a  few  miles  from  the  eighty-sixth 
degree,  he  might  have  got  much  nearer  to  the 
Pole.  This  criticism  is  based  on  an  absolute  igno- 
rance of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  problem. 
In  November  the  black  darkness  of  the  Arctic 
winter  brooded  over  the  ice,  and  sledge  travelling  was 
a  sheer  impossibility.  The  sledge  journey  had  to  be 
made  in  early  spring  or  not  at  all.    Had  Nansen  waited 


until  the  spring  of  1896  the  Fram  was  then  far  too 
much  to  the  west  to  have  made  the  journey  possible. 
The  fact  is  that  in  this,  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
expedition,  he  chose  the  right  moment  for  doing  what 
he  did.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  expedition  bears 
more  eloquent  testimony  to  Nansen's  capacity  as  a 
leader  than  the  preparations  made  for  his  dash  pole- 
wards with  Johansen.  It  is  true  that,  as  the  event 
proved,  they  had  miscalculated  the  difficulties  of  the 
return  journey  over  the  drift  ice  to  Franz  Josef  Land  ; 
but  this  miscalculation  only  makes  the  completeness  of 
the  preparations  the  more  apparent.  The  greater  part 
of  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  story  of  the 
sledge  expedition — certainly,  as  Sir  George  Nares  has 
borne  eloquent  testimony,  the  most  brilliant  piece  of 
sledge-work  in  the  long  history  of  Arctic  exploration. 
Dr.  Nansen's  own  explanation  of  his  success  is  extremely 
simple.  It  is  that  he  and  his  companion  were  both 
skilled  in  the  use  of  ski,  or  Norwegian  snow-shoes.  A 
few  weeks  before  starting,  and  while  the  preparations 
for  the  journey  were  in  full  blast,  he  records  in  his  diary 
that  he  had  been  re-reading  the  stories  of  the  various 
British  Polar  expeditions  during  the  Franklin  period. 
"I  must  admit,"  he  writes,  "that  I  am  filled  with 
admiration  for  these  men  and  the  amount  of  labour  they 
expended.  The  English  nation,  truly,  has  cause  to  be 
proud  of  them.  I  remember  reading  these  stories  as  a 
lad,  and  all  my  boyish  fancies  were  strangely  thrilled 
with  longing  for  the  scenery  and  the  scenes  which  were 
displayed  before  me.  I  am  reading  them  now  as  a  man, 
after  having  had  a  little  experience  myself,  and  now, 
when  my  mind  is  uninfluenced  by  romance,  I  bow  in 
admiration."  "  It  was  not  their  fault,"  he  writes  again, 
"  that  they  were  born  in  a  country  where  the  use  of 
snow-shoes  is  unknown,  and  where  snow  is  scarcely  to 
be  found  throughout  the  whole  winter."  For  the  details 
of  the  sledge  journey  every  reader  must,  of  course,  go 
himself  to  Dr.  Nansen's  own  narrative.  To  summarize 
them  again  would  be  a  profitless  task,  for  it  is  only 
by  reading  the  record,  day  by  day  and  week  by  week,  of 
the  struggle  which  these  two  gallant  fellows  made 
against  difficulties  that  might  have  appalled  the  stoutest 
heart  that  any  adequate  conception  of  their  journey  can 
be  gained.  The  long  Arctic  winter  spent  on  one  of 
the  Franz  Josef  Land  group  of  islands  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most  irksome  part  of  the  whole  expedition,  and 
we  bow  in  respectful  amazement  at  the  statement,  for 
which  both  parties  concerned  vouch,  that  cooped  up 
together  for  months  in  a  narrow  pen,  amid  surround- 
ings of  the  most  trying  character,  Nansen  and  Johansen 
did  not  quarrel  once  !  The  start  in  the  following  sum- 
mer, the  meeting  with  Jackson,  the  six  weeks  spent  at 
Cape  Flora  and  the  return  home  on  the  Windward 
— all  these  are  subjects  of  which  much  has  been  heard, 
but  which  bear  retelling  when  Dr.  Nansen  is  the 
narrator.  Of  Captain  Sverdrup's  supplementary  nar- 
rative we  have  but  scant  space  to  speak.  It  tells,  in 
simple  sailor  fashion,  the  story  of  the  Fram  from 
the  time  Nansen  quitted  her  to  the  day  when  he  stood 
once  more  on  her  deck  in  Tromso  harbour.  Its  main 
interest  lies  in  the  account  of  the  measures  adopted  to 
free  the  ship  from  her  icy  cradle  in  the  summer  of  last 
year,  and  of  her  navigation  through  the  ice  pack 
when  this  was  accomplished.  Twenty-eight  days  were 
spent  in  battling  with  the  ice  before  clear  water  was 
reached,  and  then  all  was  plain  steaming  for  home. 
The  home-coming  is  always  an  affecting  incident,  and 
the  shores  of  Norway  have  seen  few  more  affecting 
scenes  than  the  reunion  of  the  comrades  who  had  been 
separated  for  so  long  and  had  reached  home  almost 
simultaneously  after  such  widely  different  experiences. 
It  was  a  fit  ending  for  a  singularly  successful  expedition, 
and  the  record  of  it  is  an  equally  fit  ending  for  a 
singularly  charming  book. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  more  of  Dr.  Nansen's 
journey  and  the  narrative  of  it.  But  it  must  suffice 
that  "  Farthest  North"  takes  its  place,  unquestioned, 
among  the  classics  of  travel.  It  is  profusely  and 
judiciously  illustrated  and  the  maps  are  admirable 
examples  of  cartography,  though  we  may  assume  that 
as  regards  ocean  depths  the  chart  is  provisional  only 
in  character,  and  subject  to  revision  when  the  whole  of 
the  soundings  taken  during  the  drift  of  the  Fram  are 
available. 
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VANBRUGH. 

"The  Plays  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh."  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  E.  H.  Swaen. 
Mermaid  Series.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1896. 

THIS  new  volume  of  a  series  which  has  not  met 
with  a  success  equal  to  its  merits  should  prove 
verv  acceptable  to  all  lovers  of  our  literature  who 
desire  to  possess  its  dramatic  masterpieces  un- 
Bowdlerized  and  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  present  edition, 
coming  as  it  does  after  the  exhaustive  volumes  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  W.  C.  Ward  in  1893,  adds  more  perhaps 
to  our  knowledge  of  Vanbrugh  than  was  to  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum- 
stances in  an  edition  of  this  nature.  Following  the 
plan  of  the  previous  volumes  of  the  series,  it  contains 
only  the  chief  plays  of  this  author,  "The  Relapse," 
"The  Provok'd  Wife,"  "The  Confederacy,"  and  the 
unfinished  play  called  "  The  Journey  to  London." 
Prefixed  to  them  is  Leigh  Hunt's  Essay,  which  seems  a 
little  out  of  date  and  place  ;  but  Mr.  Swaen,  by  his 
annotations  on  this  essay,  his  Bibliography  of  Van- 
brugh's  Works,  and  his  "  short"Introduction,  containing, 
as  succinctly  as  possible,  all  that  is  at  present  known 
with  absolute  certainty  about  the  author  and  his  works," 
has  sufficiently  excused  the  reappearance  of  this  essay 
— a  defect,  nevertheless,  in  the  plan  of  the  series  which 
the  new  publishers  would  have  done  well  to  avoid. 
Ever  since  Pope  wrote 

"  How  Van  wants  grace,  who  never  wanted  wit," 
the  critics  of  this  dramatist  have  never  been  able  to 
dismiss  the  epigram  from  their  minds.  There  is  truth 
in  the  line,  no  doubt ;  but,  like  most  epigrams,  it  gains 
in  point  what  it  loses  in  breadth  and  subtlety.  A 
perfectly  sane  and  balanced  criticism  would  not  attempt 
to  characterize  the  genius  of  a  writer  by  a  single 
antithesis.  As  the  successor  to  Congreve,  Vanbrugh's 
want  of  grace  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  but  it  is  equally 
plain  that  his  wit  is  of  another  kind.  As  an  artist  he  is 
a  far  less  perfect  workman  than  Congreve,  but  as  a 
man  he  is  of  a  less  superficial  and  of  a  more  human 
nature.  And  so,  as  Mr.  Swaen  says,  "his  comedies 
are  more  natural  than  either  Congreve's  or  Wycher- 
ley's."  But  Vanbrugh,  after  all,  was  a  master  of 
"artificial"  comedy;  he  carries  on  the  tradition  of 
Congreve  and  Wycherley  ;  his  art  is  of  the  same  kind 
as  theirs.  And  it  is  just  this  element  of  naturalism 
which,  coming  into  his  plays,  disturbs  the  artificiality  of 
their  atmosphere  and  destroys  their  illusion.  Charles 
Lamb  has  pointed  out  that  the  artistic  excuse  for  this 
kind  of  art,  for  the  persons  and  manners  portrayed  in 
it,  consists  wholly  in  the  deftness  with  which  the 
artificiality  is  logically  sustained.  And  how  is  it  sus- 
tained in  the  comedies  of  Vanbrugh  ?  Let  us  take  but 
one  instance,  that  of  the  famous  sentiment,  "to  be 
capable  of  loving  one  is  better  than  to  possess  a 
thousand  " — how  strangely  that  profound  and  human 
piece  of  morality,  which  might  have  come  out  of  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  sounds  in  the  unconstrained 
presentation  of  English  manners  under  King  William, 
of  which  the  play  of  "  The  Provok'd  Wife  "  is  made  up  ! 
Such  sentiments  as  these,  and  such  characters  as  that 
of  Miss  Hoyden  in  "The  Relapse,"  are  signs  that  our 
literature  was  already  leaving  the  artificiality  of  the 
comedies  and  novels  of  the  Restoration,  and  that  in 
some  degree  it  was  anticipating  the  robust,  though 
often  coarse,  naturalism  which  in  the  next  century 
found  its  climax  in  the  novels  of  Fielding.  In 
Vanbrugh's  plays,  as  we  have  said,  this  naturalistic 
element  interrupts  the  artificial  atmosphere  upon  which 
the  success  of  such  plays  depends  ;  the  fabric  is  felt  not 
to  be  of  a  piece ;  whereas  in  the  comedies  of  lesser  men, 
such  as  Etherege,  who  wrote  wholly  ,under  the  influence 
of  the  Restoration,  no  such  interruption  occurs,  and  they 
appear  within  their  narrower  limits  far  more  perfect 
artists.  Etherege's  plays,  by  the  way,  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  procure,  would  be  well  worth  including  in  the 
present  series. 

The  success  which  Vanbrugh's  comedies  enjoyed  in 
their  day  is  attributable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact 
that  they  are,  above  all  things,  good  acting  plays.  On 
the  stage  the  defects  upon  which  we  have  touched 


would  have  been  less  apparent  than  they  are  to  us 
who  merely  read  them  ;  and,  further,  in  reading  them 
we  are  apt  to  overlook  one  of  his  greatest  gifts  as  a 
playwright,  the  skill  with  which  he  manages  the 
technical  difficulties  of  his  art.  He  has,  as  Haz- 
litt  remarked,  "  a  masterly  eye  to  the  advantages 
which  certain  accidental  situations  of  character 
present  to  him  on  the  spot,  and  he  executes  the 
most  difficult  and  rapid  theatrical  movements  at  a 
moment's  warning.  Of  this  kind  are  the  inimitable 
scenes  in  '  The  Provok'd  Wife  '  between  Razor  and 
Mademoiselle,  where  they  repeat  and  act  over  again 
the  rencontre  in  the  mulberry-walk  between  Constant 
and  his  mistress,  than  which  nothing  was  ever  more 
happily  conceived,  or  done  to  more  absolute  per- 
fection." 

The  same  quality,  the  same  sense  of  craftsmanship 
in  handling  his  material,  characterizes  his  architectural 
works  equally  with  his  comedies  ;  productions  which 
in  many  respects  are  very  dissimilar.  The  perversity  of 
human  nature  is  such  that  the  gibes  and  jests  of  Swift 
and  Pope  are  more  often  remembered,  where  Vanbrugh^s 
architecture  is  concerned,  than  the  criticisms  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  That  love  of  academic  correctness 
which  seemed  to  Vanbrugh  only  another  name  for 
the  negation  of  all  invention  or  vitality  in  Art  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  jests  of  Swift  and  Pope  about 
"mouse-traps"  and  "  goosepies."  Those  jests  were 
criticisms,  not  of  Vanbrugh's  essays  in  architecture,  ' 
but  of  their  own  standpoint  of  Art.  If  we  would  have  a 
criticism  of  Vanbrugh  as  an  architect,  we  must  turn 
to  1  the  Discourses  of  Reynolds,  where,  speaking  of 
him  "in  the  language  of  a  painter,"  he  says  that 
"  he  had  originality  of  invention,  he  understood  light 
and  shadow,  and  had  great  skill  in  composition.  To 
support  his  principal  object,  he  produced  his  second 
and  third  groups,  or  masses.  He  perfectly  understood 
in  his  art,  what  is  the  most  difficult  in  ours,  the  conduct 
of  the  background,  by  which  the  design  and  invention 
are  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage.  What  the  back- 
ground is  in  painting,  in  architecture  is  the  real  ground 
on  which  the  building  is  erected  ;  and  no  architect 
took  greater  care  that  his  work  should  not  appear  crude 
and  hard  ;  that  is,  that  it  did  not  abruptly  start  out  of 
the  ground  without  expectation  or  preparation."  These 
are  qualities  of  art  which  commonly  appeal  only  to  an 
artist  ;  and  in  Vanbrugh's  architectural  work  they  cer- 
tainly occur,  as  they  can  only  occur  in  the  work  of  a 
true  artist,  notwithstanding  the  faults  with  which  his 
more  ambitious  designs  are  charged.  Those  faults, 
which  his  comedies  possess  equally  with  his  buildings, 
and  which' are  obvious  enough,  were  largely  the  out- 
come of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  worked.  His  merits,  however, 
which  are  not  equally  obvious,  are  entirely  due  to  his  own 
genius ;  and  had  Vanbrugh  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
iived  in  a  great  age  of  Art,  he  might  have  become  that 
effective  figure  which  his  genius  and  artistic  tempera- 
ment seem  to  promise,  but  which  the  spirit  of  his  time 
prevented,  in  him. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  BIRDS. 

"  A  Dictionary  of  Birds."  By  Alfred  Newton.  Assisted 
by  Hans  Gadow,  with  Contributions  from  R. 
Lydekker,  Charles  S.  Roy,  and  R.  W.  Shufeldt. 
London  :  A.  &  C.  Black.     1893- 1896. 

THE  completion  of  this  important  treatise  is  a  consi- 
derable event  in  the  history  of  ornithology.  There 
is  a  large  public  interested  in  birds  ;  there  are  many 
ardent  sportsmen  and  naturalist  collectors;  there  is  a 
small  army  of  ornithological  systematists  and  a  rising 
school  of  ornithological  anatomists  ;  and  except  this 
dictionary  there  is  no  modern  English  volume  that  even 
pretends  to  be  a  satisfactory  treatise  on  birds.  In  Ger- 
man, it  is  true,,  there  are  the  well-known  volume  in 
Bronn's  "  Thier-reich  "  and  the  royal  folios  of  Professor 
Fiirbringer  ;  but  these,  although  of  illimitable  service 
to  the  anatomist,  are  daunting  to  lighter  readers.  The 
new  volume  is  sure  of  a  market.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  and  against  the  dictionary  form  in  which  it  is 
cast.  The  greatest  objection  is  that  no  form  is  more 
unsuitable  for  reference.    A  mere  dictionary,  indeed, 
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must  have  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  when  one 
wants  no  more  than  the  meaning  of  a  word  one  gets 
the  meaning  of  a  word.  But  it  is  different  when  one 
seeks  a  definite  body  of  knowledge.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  full  information  on  the  vocal  organs  of 
birds  is  required.  It  is  contained  in  the  Dictionary,  but 
you  have  a  merry  game  of  page-turning  ere  you  extract 
it.  The  article  "  Song"  gives  you  general  information, 
with  a  few  extras  concerning  the  gestures,  dances,  and 
sexual  antics  of  birds  ;  the  article  "  Vocal  Organs  "  is  a 
cross  reference  to  "Trachea"  and  "Syrinx";  each  of 
these  carries  you  some  way  and  sends  you  on  further 
errands  until  few  pages  are  left  unturned.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  casual,  idle  reading  nothing  is  more  seductive 
than  a  dictionary.  You  begin  anywhere,  and  you  gain 
the  pleasing  variety  that  makes  a  gambler  prefer  sea- 
fishing  to  a  trout-stream.  A  little  historical  essay  on 
the  name  of  a  bird  is  preceded  by  a  discussion  on  species, 
followed  by  an  anatomical  treatise. 

The  volume  is  so  excellent  that  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  pointing  out  a  few  blemishes.  Professor  Newton 
has  not  been  sufficiently  careful  in  his  proof-reading. 
One  who  is  a  purist  in  the  formation  of  generic  and 
specific  names  should  not  have  permitted  the  use  of  the 
unEnglish  words  "numerosity"  and  "taxonomer."  Dr. 
Gadow  should  have  seen  that  the  woodcuts  illustrating 
important  points  in  the  shoulder-articulation  were  cor- 
rectly lettered ;  an  expert  anatomist  will  see  at  once  that 
the  "  acrocoracoid  "  is  lettered  "  acromion,"  the  "  acro- 
mion" acrocoracoid  ;  but  a  beginner  may  be  baffled. 
As  a  professor  of  physiologyis  blazoned  on  the  title-page, 
something  more  modern  might  have  been  written  con- 
cerning the  thymous  and  thyreoid  glands.  Most 
educated  persons,  although  they  may  not  profess  phy- 
siology, are  now  aware  that  the  term  "gland"  is  not 
confined  to  organs  pouring  an  obvious  secretion  into 
obvious  channels  :  few  recent  numbers  of  physiological 
journals  omit  discussions  upon  ductless  glands  like 
the  thyreoid  discharging  their  produce  directly  into  the 
blood.  And,  as  a  final  objection,  one  may  demur  to 
the  ferocity  with  which  Professor  Newton  pursues  the 
memory  of  at  least  an  ardent  brother  ornithologist 
through  many  avivid  footnote.  The  late  Mr.  Seebohm's 
work  may  have  been  full  of  "  downright  errors  and  wild 
conjectures  "  ;  he  may  have  had  "a  natural  inability  to 
express  himself  with  precision  "  ;  and  he  may  have  pos- 
sessed an  exaggerated  "receptivity"  of  the  work  of 
others.  But  a  dictionary,  however  one  may  be  justi- 
fied, is  no  playground  for  a  private  animosity. 

These,  however,  are  objections  which  have  little  more 
value  than  to  show  that  the  reviewer  has  consulted  the 
Dictionary  with  attention.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
praise  adequately  the  volume  as  a  whole.  Venturing 
on  an  obvious  discrimination,  one  attributes  the  ana- 
tomical articles  to  Dr.  Gadow,  and  finds  it  sufficient  to 
say  that  perhaps  there  are  not  more  than  two  living 
Englishmen  who  could  have  written  them.  They  are 
exact,  clear  and  conclusive,  and  combine  the  results  of 
copious  original  work  with  a  varied  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  others.  Similarly,  attributing  to  Professor 
Newton  the  greater  number  of  the  general  articles,  one 
notes  with  sincere  pleasure  his  acuteness  as  a  naturalist, 
the  old-fashioned,  scho'arly  diversity  of  his  informa- 
tion, and  the  pleasant  form  in  which  it  is  cast. 

The  long  introduction  is  an  essay  of  great  importance. 
The  writer  traces  our  knowledge  of  birds  from  its 
earliest  records  in  the  painted  images  on  Egyptian 
tombs  to  the  most  recent  classification  propounded  at 
the  International  Congress  at  Buda  Pesth.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  whole  progress  of  zoological  science  from 
the  early  days  of  an  artless  chronicling  of  travellers' 
tales  to  modern  attempts  to  interpret  the  orders  of 
living  things  in  the  light  of  their  origin  and  evolution. 
Few  things  in  the  history  of  science  have  been  more 
dramatic  than  the  chapter  of  ornithology  opened  by 
the  discovery  of  Archceopteryx.  In  1859  the  "  Origin 
of  Species"  was  published,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
deductions  from  the  general  theory  was  that  birds  came 
from  reptiles.  In  1861  there  was  discovered  in  the 
lithographic  slates  of  Solenhofen  the  remains  of  a  true 
link  between  birds  and  reptiles,  a  creature  with  the 
general  conformation  of  a  bird,  with  true  wings  and 
undoubted  feathers,  but  with  the  tail,  the  teeth,  the  wrist 
and  claws  of  a  reptile.    The  importance  of  this  dis- 


covery, and  of  the  more  recent  unearthing  of  the 
American  toothed  fossil  birds  by  Professor  Marsh, 
is  set  forth  in  a  most  interesting  fashion.  The 
parts  played  by  the  great  pioneers  in  ornithology  are 
discussed  with  discriminating  care.  We  may  add  a 
detail  to  the  section  upon  Huxley's  work  in  this 
respect.  It  was  known  by  his  friends  that  Huxley,  in 
the  course  of  a  series  of  lectures,  presently  was  to  deal 
with  birds.  A  distinguished  ornithologist,  aware  that 
he  had  given  no  special  attention  to  birds,  asked  him 
how  he  intended  to  treat  them.  "I  am  a  palaeonto- 
logist," said  Huxley,  "and  propose  to  treat  them  as 
extinct  animals."  As  we  know  now,  his  acute  obser- 
vation of  their  bones  resulted  in  a  classification  which 
has  given  an  apparently  permanent  bias  to  subse- 
quent work.  The  conclusion  of  the  introduction  should 
be  a  stimulus  to  contemporary  investigators,  for  it 
records  that,  notwithstanding  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  our  present  knowledge  has  many  gaps,  and 
the  most  recent  schemes  of  classification  have  many 
inconclusive  and  disconcerting  features.  It  may  be 
said  safely,  however,  that  Professor  Newton's  Dic- 
tionary will  be  an  active  agent  in  future  advances  of 


MORE    COBDEN-SM  ASHING. 

"  British  Industries  and  Foreign  Competition."  By  A. 
Williamson.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 
1897. 

1VT  OW  that  the  anti-Cobdenites  are  girding  up  their 
■L  ^  loins  in  earnest  for  the  coming  struggle,  it  is  well 
that  prominence  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Williamson's 
useful  book.  Mr.  Williamson  concerns  himself  only  in 
a  minor  and  casual  way  with  the  country's  manufac- 
turing interests  ;  he  prefers  to  dwell  on  the  forlorn 
state  of  Britain's  wheat  lands,  to  recount  their  early 
glories,  the  story  of  the  Great  Betrayal,  and  the  subse- 
quent debacle  in  British  agriculture.  It  is  a  story 
which  cannot  be  too  often  told,  particularly  when  the 
recital  is  accompanied  with  valuable  compilations  of 
statistics  as  in  this  book. 

Mr.  Williamson  rightly  lays  stress  on  the  quasi- 
religious  character  of  the  Corn  Law  Repeal  movement. 
We  are  getting  familiar  with  the  fetish-worship  aspect 
of  the  thing  to-day— Lord  Playfair  drinking  solemn 
toasts  at  Greenwich  to  the  "Devout  Saint";  Lord 
Farrer  mourning  that  his  opponents  are  "possessed 
with  the  demon  of  Protection  "  ;  worthy  shopkeepers 
bleating  piously  of  the  "  Free-trade  principles  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up "  ;  so  obviously 
classifying  their  Cobdenite  prejudices  with  the  venera- 
tion of  Old  Testament  history  and  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  Day  and  the  other  characteristics  which 
go  to  make  a  moral  Briton.  But  we  do  not  yet  appre- 
ciate as  we  should  the  important  fact  that  in  its  origin, 
as  well  as  in  its  decrepitude,  Cobdenism  was  a  wave  of 
religious  sentiment.  It  followed  quickly  on  the  heels 
of  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Methodist  Revival,  which  in  personnel  it  closely 
resembled.  The  zealous  youth  who  followed  Wesley 
into  the  wilderness  of  Dissent  in  prosaic  middle  age 
talked  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Nations  on  Corn  Law 
Repeal  platforms.  So  we  find  John  Bright  declaring 
that  "  Free-trade,  though  not  given  among  the  thunders 
of  Sinai,  is  not  less  the  commandment  of  God  ";  and 
Cobden  attributing  renewed  health  to  "  a  special 
Providence  watching  over  the  Leaguers."  This  aspect 
of  the  Free  Import  movement  is  worth  dwelling  on 
for  two  reasons  :  we  cannot  really  understand  the 
question  in  its  origin  unless  we  take  stock  of  its 
integrally  religious  character  ;  and,  secondly,  it 
is  well  to  bear  it  in  mind  when  in  danger  of 
being  led  away  by  the  pinchbeck  logic  of  the  latter- 
day  prophets.  If  you  read,  for  example,  the  writings 
of  Mr.  John  Morley  or  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  you  will  notice, 
as  a  leading  characteristic  of  their  style,  an  affectation 
of  pellucid  clearness  of  reasoning  combined  with  cynical 
scorn  of  any  one  who  believes  in  anything.  It  is  a  cheap 
trick  ;  the  former  quality  being  powerfully  reminiscent 
of  a  Sunday  School  manager's  address  at  the  anniversary 
tea-party  ;  while  the  cheap  scepticism  is  surprisingly  dis- 
counted when  you   discover  that  its   exponents  are 
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trading  on  the  surviving  remnants  of  a  gust  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  that  carried  their  grandfathers'  heads 
away. 

Mr.  Williamson  is  an  ardent  pugilist  in  economics. 
His  blows  rain  fast  and  furious  ;  and  he  is  never  happy 
save  when  belabouring  some  foolish  Cobdenite  thesis  or 
some  Cobdenite  person's  foolish  remarks.    When,  fo*- 
example,  Mr.  Jeans  asserts  that  the  imposition  of  a  five- 
shilling  tax  on  imported  wheat  would  bring  in  175 
millions  sterling  annually,  and  would  entail  an  extra 
charge  of  "  nearly  ^5  per  head  upon  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  three  kingdoms,"  Mr.  Williamson 
pounces  avidly  on  the  unfortunate  gentleman  and  holds 
him  up  to  public  scorn,  by  reminding  us  that  at  the 
time  Mr.  Jeans  wrote  our  annual  imports  amounted  to 
1 7  and  not  600  million  quarters,  and  that,  even  if  the  con- 
sumer paid  the  tax,  the  charge  would  therefore  be 
2S.  $\d.  per  head  instead  of  ^"5.    With  equal  ferocity 
Mr.  Williamson  exposes  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Gladstone 
once  said  at  Edinburgh  that  if  2,000,000  qrs.  of  corn 
"  were  imported,  and  paid  a  duty  of  $s. ,  in  that  way  the 
revenue  would  obtain  an  augmentation  of  ^500,000  ; 
but  18,000,000  qrs.  grown  at  home,  and  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  British  landowners,  were   charged  5s. 
extra,  so  that,  while  ^500,000  went  into  the  chests  of  the 
State,  ,£4, 500,000,  or  5.C  a  qr.  on  18,000,000  qrs. ,  went 
into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords."    Mr.  Williamson 
quotes  this  economic  gem  ;  then  crushes  it  as  follows  : — 
"In  1835,  when  the  market  price  was  39s.  4^.  and 
the  duty  34?.  8d.,  the  latter  all  went  to  the  landlord, 
leaving  the   farmer   only  4s.    %d.   a.  qr."    Which  of 
course  is  absurd  ;   but  which,    equally  of  course,  is 
the   only  possible   deduction   from   Mr.  Gladstone's 
thesis. 

Mr.  Williamson  thinks  it  worth  while  to  devote  a 
chapter  to  "  Cobden's  Business  Career,"  and  we  are 
disposed  to  agree  with  him.    We  do  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  see  much  in  the  "  Private  Life  and  Public  Morals  " 
.  argument ;  and  we  confess  utter  indifference  as  to  the 
special  views  concerning  a  future  life  held  by  our  milk- 
man ;  we  do  not  even  care  very  much  whether  he  flirts 
with  the  dairymaid  ;  but  we  care  a  good  deal  about  his 
ability  to  distinguish  diphtheria  from  a  cold  should  the 
former  unfortunately  break  out  in  his  family.    So  with 
Cobden.     It  is  pleasant,  in  its  way,  to  think  that  the 
world  is  full  of  good  men,  even  of  those  simple  souls 
who  unload  their  savings  into  the  lap  of  the  American 
railway  financier  (as  did  Cobden),  thinking  thereby  to 
gather  in  a  bountiful  harvest  of  dividends.    But  it  is 
foolish  to  commit  our  national  finance  to  these  incarna- 
tions of  unbusinesslike   simplicity.    Richard  Cobden, 
despite  his  bagman  training,  frittered  away  in  hazardous 
and  most  unwise  speculation  the  fortune  with  which  a 
grateful  nation  endowed  him  for  having  set  its  finances 
to  rights.    Nay,  he  could  not  even  keep  his  own  busi- 
ness solvent.    All  this  does  not  inspire  a  priori  con- 
fidence in  Cobden's  claim  to  revolutionize  the  nation's 
business  ;  and  Mr.  Williamson  does  good  service  in 
laying  bare  the  facts  of  Cobden's  own  career  :  it  pre- 
pares us  for  those  grandiloquent  forecasts  of  the  Free- 
trade  prophet  the  falsity  of  every  one  of  which  subse- 
quent years  have  proved.    It  prepares  us  also  for  the 
detailed  examination  of  Cobden's  arguments  which  Mr. 
Williamson  has  made  in  this  book.    Scarce  a  page  in 
this  volume  but  contains  some  pregnant  fact  bearing  on 
the  matter,  or  some  apt  quotation,  often  from  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  men  who  have  convicted  them- 
selves out  of  their  own  mouths.    And  we  would  call 
special  attention  to  the  Appendices  to  the  book.  These 
are  very   useful.     They  show  us  exactly  what  the 
sliding-scale  duties  were  in  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding Repeal,  the  modified  tariff  which  was  inaugurated 
In  1846,  a  most  interesting  list  of  wheat  prices  in  each 
year  of  the  present  century,  a  similar  table  of  wheat  and 
flour  imports,  the  average  annual  wheat  acreage  during 
the  second  half  of  the  century,  and  other  interesting 
statistics.    They  make  "  British  Industries  and  Foreign 
Competition  "  a  valuable  handbook ;    and  we  would 

recommend  the  Editor  of  the  "Daily   "  to  keep  a 

copy  within  easy  reach  of  his  leader-writers  ;  it  might 
help  to  eliminate  some  of  those  flagrant  ineptitudes 
which  at  present  make  that  excellent  journal's  articles 
on  agriculture  and  trade  contribute  unwittingly,  but  so 
Irresistibly,  to  the  gaiety  of  the  breakfast-table. 


TWO  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICS. 


"  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments."    By  Pro- 
fessor J.  F.  McCurdy  (of  Toronto).    Vol.  II.  to 
the  Fall  of  Nineveh.    Macmillan.  1896. 
"The  Double  Text  of  Jeremiah."    By  Dr.   A.  W. 
Streane.    Cambridge  :  Deighton  &  Bell.  1896. 

PROFESSOR  McCURDY'S  work  on  Micah  and 
■*■      the  first  volume  of  "  History  and  the  Monuments  " 
have  led  his  readers  to  expect  from  him  interesting  matter 
clothed  in  an  uninteresting  style.    In  this  volume  the 
percentage  of  original  matter  is  less  than  usual — so 
much  less  that  the  author  has  almost  descended  from 
scientific  manufacture  into  mere  retail  trading.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  said  against  such  a  descent.  The 
everyday  young  student  cannot  have  Meyer,  Nowack, 
George  and  Robertson  Smith  always  at  his  elbow,  and 
it  is  but  right  that  some  one  should  compress  their 
works,  unite  them,  and  retail  them  to  those  who  need 
them.  But  less  capable  people  might  have  done  this.  We 
looked  for  treatises  upon  Jewish  relations  with  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  with  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Persians  ;  and 
instead  we  have  a  cumbersome  dissertation  upon  in- 
ternal development,  which  jostles  out  the  Chaldaeans 
and  Persians  altogether.    The  reason  of  this  is  simple. 
The   author    has    discovered    that    social  questions 
were  actually  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  ;  indeed, 
that   they   loomed   very  large   in  the  dark  eyes  of 
prophets   and   psalm-writers  ;    that   "  the  Messianic 
conception,"  as   he   will   call  it,  grew  out  of  such 
thought  stuffs  ;    that  the  Christian  Church  adopted 
these  important  social  aspirations  of  antique  Jewry, 
and  finally  that  we  must   be  very  careful  how  we 
make  use  of  these  admissions,  which  may  be  used  as 
squibs  and  crackers,  unless  they  are  carefully  damped 
by  counter  considerations.    Having  safely  cast  this 
load  of  wisdom  before  the  reader,  the  ground  is  cleared 
for  Sargon  and  all  the  other  friends  of  Professor  Sayce, 
and  we  are  regaled  with  sober  fact  and  "  the  chaste 
use  of  the  imagination  "  to  fill  up  the  gaps.    The  facts 
are  unfortunately  few  and  not  wholly  interesting,  but 
this  is  hardly  the  author's  fault.    A  new  set  of  monu- 
ments ought  really  to  be  discovered  before  long,  or  at 
any  rate  manufactured  by  an  enterprising  syndicate. 
But  the  imagination  of  the  critics  is  almost  Corellian 
in  size,  though  without  the  Corellian  fervour.    Here  is 
a  specimen.    The  Medes  at  the  time  of  Sargon  were 
certainly  getting  compounded  and  mixed  with  Indo- 
Europeans.    The  proof  is  this.    A  prince  of  one  of  the 
tribes  in  Central  Armenia  was  called  Bagdatta.  This 
word  means  God-given.    But  Theodotos   means  the 
same  :  therefore  we  know  for  certain  that  there  was  an 
infusion  of  Median  and  Aryan  blood  ;  just  as  if  we 
found  a  Frenchman  named  Forgeron  or  Le  Blanc  we 
should  be  certain  his  family  was  connected  with  Mr. 
Smith  the  bookseller  or  Miss  Maud  Valerie  White,  and 
we  should  deduce  Henry  V.  and  the  campaigns  of 
Marlborough.    So  if  a  gentleman  is   named  Yatna 
he  must  be  from  Cyprus,  a  Cyprian  in  fact,  because 
Assyrians  called  Cyprus  Yatnan  ;  just  as  if  a  man  is 
named  Green  he  must  be  an  Esquimo  from  Greenland. 
Reasoning  of  this  sort  mars  good  work,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  good   work  in  this  book.     The  national 
cohesion  which  is  so  noticeable  in  Scots  drives  Professor 
McCurdy  into  a  paroxysm  of  dedicatory  folly.  The 
book  is  inscribed  to  a  brother  Mac,  "  a  hero,  a  prophet,  ' 
and  a  saint  of  God,  great  as  a  lover  and  expounder  of 
truth,  greater  as  a  lover  and  helper  of  men."  The 
spirit  of  this  be-nimbused  genius  is  "  transfused  into 
these  pages,"  but  only  "  in  some  measure,"  and  not 
discernible  by  reviewers.     Of  course  each  Scot  is  a 
genius,  saint  and  hero  in  his  own  kail-yard  ;  but  why 
must  we  also  be  forced  to  worship  brother  Mac? 

If  Dr.  Streane  were  dead,  and  if  there  were  no  other 
workers  left  in  the  field  of  textual  criticism,  his  note- 
books would  be  such  valuable  and  venerable  relics  that 
the  superstition  of  printing  them  with  all  their  abbrevia- 
tions might  be  tolerated,  though  it  would  not  be 
relished.  But  Dr.  Streane  is  alive,  lecturing  and 
bisecting  Jeremiahs  to  this  hour,  and  it  is  worse  than 
impertinent  for  him  to  clap  his  pencil  notes  into  the 
printer's  hands  and  expect  the  reader  to  decipher 
"a,  b,  O,  '£  (Qom)  not  so  Targ.  Sh,"  or  "  NB.  In  i.  10 
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Luc  4  +  2  (  +  1)  agree  with  B  against  M  T  in  omitting 
eirt2°."  It  is  true  that  he  supplies  us  with  countless 
keys  to  his  peculiar  shorthand,  but  why  should  we  be 
called  upon  to  fumble  at  so  many  locks  in  order  to  get 
at  certain  fairly  valuable  notes  upon  the  double  text  ? 
No  reader  will  learn  a  new  language  of  signs  and 
cabbalistic  formulas  just  to  save  copy-work.  Let  Dr. 
Streane  put  the  two  texts  side  by  side  and  elucidate  the 
second  in  the  ordinary  way.  Then  he  can  be  taken 
seriously.  As  it  is  he  should  be  pelted  with  Sm.  D.  of 
Bib,  and  be  nipped  and. bobbed  by  the  Prs  dls  of  the 
Un.  Pr.  as  he  would  put  it,  until  he  affects  a  plain  and 
humble  style  of  literary  dress  and  eschews  the  insolence 
of  mere  abbreviations.  The  book  is  a  masterpiece  of 
ingenious  printing,  and  the  compositors  deserve  to 
take  honorary  degrees. 

A  SUMMER  IN  ARCADY. 

"Summer  in  Arcady  :  a  Tale  of  Nature."    By  James 
Lane  Allen.    London  :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  1896. 

MR.  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN  says  in  his  preface 
that  America,  the  home  of  an  "altogether 
peaceful  and  rather  unambitious  world  of  books,"  has 
suffered  from  an  English  invasion  of  unwelcome  fiction. 
Mr.  Allen  himself  has  contributed  worthily  to  that 
peaceful  and  unambitious  literature,  and  at  the  sight  of 
some  among  the  ambitious  failures  from  England  he 
might  well  praise  the  American  sense  of  proportion 
that  measures  the  bite  in  relation  to  chewing  capacity. 
And  with  this  encouragement  he  might  have  gone  on 
to  write  another  "  Kentucky  Cardinal."  The  un- 
welcome invasion,  however,  did  not  affect  him  in  this 
manner;  it  passed  over  the  artist  in  him  and  roused 
the  moralist.  It  was  not  overweening  ambition  and 
slender  powers  that  fired  his  resentment,  but  the  attacks 
on  universal  decency  and  the  principles  of  social  order  ; 
so  he  elected  to  combat  the  invasion,  not  by  writing 
another  fine  novel,  but  by  preaching  a  sermon.  Let  us 
see  what  he  offers  us.  He  takes  "two  robust  young 
people  in  the  crimson  flush  of  the  earliest  summer  of  life  " 
and  arrays  round  them  every  circumstance  that  could 
assail  their  weakness,  and  from  this  situation  he 
promises  "to  wrest  a  moral  victory  for  each  of  the 
characters."  As  for  the  situation  itself  he  has  two 
remarks  to  make.  First,  their  passion  is,  in  a  manner, 
justifiable  ;  it  is  well-nigh  beyond  their  control,  for  all 
the  force  of  Nature  is  directed  towards  their  surrender. 
This  is  a  truth  we  must  accept,  though  as  artist,  and 
even  as  moralist,  he  would  have  done  better  to  reveal 
the  truth  less  directly.  Nature,  with  a  big  N,  and  in 
so  many  letters,  is  flung  at  us  on  every  page,  until  we 
are  sick  of  her,  until  we  are  forced  into  an  attitude  of 
hostility,  and  would  almost  quarrel  with  a  perfectly 
acceptable  thesis  out  of  sheer  annoyance.  When  he  is 
an  artist  Mr.  Allen  is  guided  by  an  unerring  instinct, 
and  reveals  an  almost  superfine  reticence  ;  but  when  he 
upholds  a  doctrine  his  instinct  seems  to  falter,  and  we 
get  something  very  like  downright  errors  of  taste.  His 
second  remark  is  a  cool  presumption.  The  passion  of 
his  boy  and  girl  is  naturally  justifiable,  but  it  puts  them 
on  the  brink  of  eternal  ruin.  If  the  girl  surrenders, 
she  will  find  herself  in  "  those  wastes  of  life  over 
which  women  wander  lost  and  die  damned,"  she 
will  join  the  "  vast  pageant  of  the  painted  butter- 
flies of  her  race,  painted  and  torn  and  weary, 
and  drooping  all  at  last  into  the  same  foul  mire." 
This,  we  repeat,  is  a  begging  of  the  question.  Mr. 
Allen  conceives  of  his  lovers  as  no  longer  this  boy 
and  that  girl  ;  they  are  in  the  drag  of  a  current  which 
sweeps  all  creation  in  its  wake  and  merges  indi- 
viduality. The  moral  question  is,  then,  in  what  form 
will  character  reassert  itself  when  individuality  is  once 
more  allowed  them  ?  Will  they  shirk,  will  they  whine, 
will  they  be  crushed,  small,  rebellious,  what?  Almost 
anything  may  happen.  The  absolute  annihilation  of  all 
good  is  no  preordained  inevitable  curse.  It  may  fall  or 
it  may  not,  and,  as  far  as  human  judgment  can  tell, 
many  varieties  of  character  have  passed  on  unannihi- 
lated,  from  the  simplest  of  peasant  girls  to  the  most 
complex  of  great  women.  Ruin  may  follow  ;  it  is  even 
possible  to  conceive  of  complete  ruin  from  that  moment 
overtaking  a  character  that   might   else   have  stood 


upright ;  but  as  a  moralist  Mr.  Allen  should  have  shown 
just  cause  for  prophesying  damnation  and  the  mire  in 
this  case.  If  he  had  done  so,  those  to  whom  he  appeals 
in  his  preface  might  have  learnt  the  misery  of  irre- 
sponsible passion.  He  does  nothing  of  the  sort  :  he 
says,  here  is  an  innocent  young  animal  beset ;  if  she  sur- 
renders she  will  from  that  moment  never  be  affectionate 
or  upright  or  generous,  never  any  good  to  any  one. 
We  have  to  start  with  this  assumption.  But  if  the 
story  contains  no  warning,  there  may  still  be  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  the  manner  in  which  the  promised 
moral  victory  comes.  When,  however,  we  come  to  the 
incident  which  is  to  reveal  and  defend  the  principles  of 
social  order,  we  turn  back  in  astonishment  to  the  pre- 
face to  reassure  ourselves  that  Mr.  Allen  promised  a 
lesson  to  the  defenceless  girl  alone  in  the  world — "  its 
main  lesson  and  most  solemn  warning  are  addressed  to 
her."  The  incident  is  as  follows.  Daphne,  innocentof  mis- 
givings, with  no  premonition  of  danger,  is  sitting  with  her 
lover.  Suddenly  he  grasps  her  hand.  "' Don't,  Hilary  !' 
she  said  sweetly,  with  a  little  wince  of  pain.  '  Let  me  go. 
You  hurt  me  ! ' "  The  purely  physical  resentment  of 
rough  treatment  increases  to  terror  as  his  advances 
gather  strength,  until,  as  she  struggles  out  of  his  arms 
and  stands  up,  this  terror  sets  the  "  divine  bell"  within 
her  tolling  and  the  "great  solemn  voices"  sounding. 
There  is  nothing  more  said  about  it  ;  this  is  absolutely 
all,  and  it  is  the  turning-point  of  the  story.  We 
cannot  see  what  lesson  is  to  be  wrested  from  it.  That 
it  is  true,  frequent  even,  we  must  admit ;  and  it  is  such 
a  connexion  as  an  artist  loves  to  trace  ;  but  does  it 
contain  any  sort  of  guidance  for  the  girl  who  reads  it  ? 

For  a  fortnight  after  Daphne's  opportune  flight  the 
lovers  do  not  meet  ;  then  when  he  comes  to  her  and 
speaks,  "  for  the  first  time  there  rang  out  in  his  voice 
his  real  love  of  her.  .  .  .  The  change  in  him  was 
unmistakable.  She  understood  ;  and  in  a  moment  the 
whole  past  against  him  was  blotted  out."  Something, 
we  are  told,  had  been  working  in  him  during  these 
days  of  waiting,  "Something  that  is  not  pursuit  and 
enjoyment  of  another,  but  self-sacrifice  for  another's 
sake,"  &c.  That  is  all.  Again,  what  lesson  here  for 
the  man  in  the  preface  who  has  strayed  from  the  path 
of  right  living?  He  will  read  here  of  a  boy  who,  for 
no  reason  of  his  own  making,  cannot  have  what  he 
wants  for  nothing  ;  and  as  he  wants  very  badly,  he 
reviews  the  price  he  must  pay,  and  in  so  doing 
gains  certain  rudimentary  notions  of  responsibility. 
But  what  lesson,  rebuke,  recall  to  morality,  do  we  find 
here  ?  A  man  could  only  learn  from  this  that  if 
he  loves  a  girl  enough  to  marry  her,  and  this  price 
seems  to  be  demanded  of  him,  he  will  pay  it,  and  in 
determining  to  pay  it  he  may  get  some  glimpse  of 
principles  and  humanity.  Never  was  anything  more 
free  from  useful  moral  teaching.  The  lovers  meet 
again  on  this  new  footing  of  trust  on  her  side  and 
respect  on  his  ;  they  meet  until  he  can  resist  no  longer. 
Then  she  makes  him  swear  on  his  knees  that  he  will 
be  true  to  her — again  a  highly  probable  incident,  but 
without  moral  purpose — and  they  hurry  across  to  the 
nearest  town  and  sign  their  names  in  a  book,  and 
immediately  feel  quite  safe — which  is  bewilderingly  true 
to  life  and  the  most  lessonless  incident  of  all. 

In  spite  of  his  assertions,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Allen's 
resentment  was,  as  one  would  expect,  primarily  against 
the  bad  craftsmen,  not  against  the  bad  effects  of  their 
work,  the  danger  to  society;  and  he  determined  to  write 
something  that  was  not  one  of  the  "black  chaotic 
books  of  the  new  fiction."  He  has  certainly  escaped 
chaos  ;  but  his  escape  cannot  be  attributed  to  superior 
moral  intentions,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  artist 
who  knows  his  own  limitations.  The  English  writers 
to  whom  he  objects  would  probably  have  considered 
themselves  equal  to  the  task  of  writing  a  novel 
to  show  that  a  sense  of  responsibility  was  the 
salvation  of  passion,  and  they  would  have  dragged 
their  readers  through  a  weary  chaos  of  abstractions. 
Responsibility  may  be  Mr.  Allen's  tenet,  but  he  does 
not  inculcate  it  in  his  story,  because  he  does  not  feel 
he  is  like  Tolstoy.  The  English  novelists  who  earnestly 
wish  to  do  something  above  the  average  have  a  way  of 
thinking  they  are.  In  fact,  we  have  seldom  read  an 
author  who  has  a  smaller  proportion  of  those  qualities 
which  go  to  the  production  of  a  novel  with  a  purpose. 
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Mr.  Allen  is  dying  to  make  his  incidents  illustrate  a  useful 
moral  lesson  ;  but  whenever  he  tries,  the  artist  in  him 
wins,  and  the  misguided  or  imperilled  may  search  in  vain 
for  help.  Is  "  Summer  in  Arcady,"  then,  a  fine  novel,  as 
fine  as  "A  Kentucky  Cardinal  "  ?  Unfortunately  no. 
The  story  contains  such  outlines  as  the  true  artist  loves  ; 
but  for  some  reason  it  is  not  so  full,  not  so  delicately 
'actual  and  beautiful,  not  so  convincing,  peculiar, 
characterized,  as  "  A  Kentucky  Cardinal."  It  has  less 
in  it  of  that  "something  as  seizing  and  as  still  as 
memory  " — to  use  a  very  happy  expression  with  which 
a  writer  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  describes  v  Mr. 
Allen's  work.  We  hope  the  comparative  unsuccess 
may  be  due  to  the  moral  preoccupation  for  which  the 
author  is  unfitted,  and  we  hope,  too,  that  Mr.  Allen 
may  realize  that  it  is  not  a  mean  thing  to  be  a  fine 
artist,  nor  a  fine  thing  that  a  man  should  drop  any 
part  of  his  solid  gift  to  snatch  at  a  shadow  morality. 

*«  SUMMER  DAYS  FOR  WINTER  EVENINGS." 

11  Summer  Days  for  Winter  Evenings."     By  J.  H. 

Crawford,  F.L.S.    Illustrated  by  John  Williamson. 

London  :  Macqueen.  1897. 
"  In  the  Garden  of  Peace."    By  Helen  Milman  (Mrs. 

Caldwell   Croston).     Illustrated  by  Edmund  H. 

New.    London  :  John  Lane.  1897. 

THE  east  wind  has  found  its  poet  at  last.  In  this 
book  Mr.  Crawford  "fairly  gasps"  for  it.  But 
his  sympathy  with  it  goes  even  beyond  this  ;  for,  un- 
like ordinary  mortals,  he  knows  intuitively  its  presence 
and  direction  before  his  senses  apprise  him  of  either. 
We  hope  that  if  the  east  wind  inspires  him  with  such 
works  as  the  dainty  volume  before  us,  he  may  continue 
to  get  it  in  strong  gusts.  For  this  is  the  natural  history 
we  want ;  and  if  we  think  the  menu  somewhat  less 
varied  on  the  whole  than  that  offered  in  Mr.  Crawford's 
former  work,  we  can  still  bracket  his  two  books  as 
better  than  anything  else  of  the  kind  since  the  days  of 
Richard  Jefferies. 

It  would  be  easy,  of  course,  to  find  errors  here  and 
there.  Egg-collectors  will  at  once  discern  a  serious 
misstatement  in  the  description  of  the  egg  of  the  hedge- 
sparrow  as  the  only  unspotted  egg  laid  in  an  open  nest. 
A  number  of  cases  might  be  cited  in  contradiction  of 
this,  among  them  the  more  familiar  eggs  of  the  dove, 
partridge,  and  pheasant.  The  egg  of  the  nightingale, 
too,  though  of  hue  sufficiently  sombre  to  ensure  its 
safety,  is  of  an  unspotted  olive  brown  or  green.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Crawford  is  hardly  at  his  best  on  the  subject  of 
birds'-nesting  ;  and  experts  will  again  disagree  with 
his  somewhat  rash  assertion  that  "  not  once  in  a  year 
does  one  find  a  deserted  nest."  Whether  this  refers  to 
nests  generally  or  to  that  of  the  blackbird  in  par- 
ticular is  not  quite  apparent ;  but  in  either  case 
the  statement  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged. Other  slight  faults  here  and  there  just 
accentuate  the  excellence  of  the  whole.  The  associa- 
tion of  the  cuckoo  and  corncrake  in  the  same  chapter 
cannot  be  commended,  resting  as  it  does  on  no  closer 
tie  than  their  dissyllabic  note.  They  are  birds  of  no 
resemblance  whatever  ;  their  season  is  different  ;  their 
habits  are  different ;  their  food  is  different.  Nor  is  the 
author  very  happy  in  his  remarks  anent  the  forked  tail 
of  the  swallow,  which,  after  comparing  it  with  the  tail 
of  the  blackcock,  he  calls  "  the  only  decoration  of  the 
kind."  In  the  first  place,  the  tail  of  the  black  grouse 
recalls  rather  the  lyre-shaped  ornament  of  the  famous 
Australian  bird  ;  and  secondly,  we  are  surprised  that 
so  intimate  an  acquaintance  of  the  sea  fowl  as  Mr. 
Crawford  has  shown  himself  should  have  overlooked 
the  deeply  forked  tails  of  some  of  our  terns.  The 
gaudy-billed  puffin,  the  parrot  of  the  cliffs,  must  also 
have  slipped  the  writer's  memory  when  he  says  of  the 
blackbird  that  it  is  the  only  bird  that  "  admits  of  being 
described  by  the  colour  of  his  bill." 

These  more  or  less  serious  errors  apart,  the  book 
remains  a  charming  companion  for  the  fog  season  ; 
and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Macqueen  will  present  us  with  a 
whole  shelf  of  such  fresh  and  simple  records  of  living 
nature.  One  parting  suggestion  and  we  are  done. 
Let  Mr.  Crawford  suppress  the  human*  element  that 
here  finds  its  first  expression  from  his  pen.    We  are 


not  sure,  his  apology  for  it  notwithstanding,  that  its 
introduction  in  works  of  this  nature  is  by  any  means 
desirable  ;  nor,  even  were  such  the  case,  are  we  as 
delighted  with  the  author's  treatment  of  country  maids 
as  with  his  evident  knowledge  of  birds  and  flowers. 
In  future  books  we  hope  he  will  confine  himself  to  the 
latter. 

Of  similar  varied  fare  is  the  well-printed  little  volume 
that  forms  the  fourth  of  the  Bodley  Head  "Arcady 
Library."  The  writer,  "  Helen  Milman,"  certainly  had 
the  advantage  of  a  remarkable  plaisaunce  in  the 
"  Garden  of  Peace,"  a  cultivated  corner  of  Surrey,  in 
which  there  appear  to  have  congregated  no  fewer  than 
thirty  species  of  British  birds.  Wagtails  nested  be- 
neath her  window.  The  book  contains  a  deal  of  harm- 
less reading  about  the  birds  and  flowers,  though  we 
could  have  wished  the  author  had  been  less  severe  on 
the  four-footed  strangers  that  found  their  way  within 
her  domain,  and  we  equally  regret  her  treatment  of  the 
"low-caste"  sparrow,  merely,  it  would  appear,  be- 
cause that  familiar  fowl  promised  less  interest  to  her 
readers.  Nor  should  we  have  missed  the  allusions  to 
the  bad  language  of  the  wren  and  the  infidelity  of 
the  dove.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  the  "dumb" 
creation  is  surely  a  trifle  stale.  But  the  most  irritating 
feature  is  the  profusion  of  quotation  :  a  third  of  the 
text  lies  between  quotation  marks,  and  these  catholic 
extracts  range  from  Addison  and  Ruskin  (and  the 
Bodley  Head  "  Walton  ")  to  friends  of  the  writer 
whose  views  on  construction  are,  to  say  the  least, 
heterodox.  The  drawings  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  New, 
who,  by  the  way,  might  have  omitted  the  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  maze  on  p.  151,  add  considerably  to  the 
value  of  the  book,  though,  as  in  the  text,  technical 
detail  seems  here  and  there  to  be  somewhat  liberally 
interpreted. 

TWO  GARRULOUS  GENERALS. 

"  The  Memoirs  of  the  Gemini  Generals."  By  Major- 
General  Osborn  Wilkinson,  C.B.,  and  Major- 
General  Johnson  Wilkinson.  London  :  A.  D. 
Innes  &  Co.  1896. 

THIS  is  a  very  peculiar  book.  The  joint  authors 
have  scarcely  achieved  sufficient  distinction,  one 
would  have  supposed,  for  the  public  to  want  to  read 
their  memoirs,  and  the  story  of  their  lives  is,  in  fact, 
very  much  such  a  one  as  might  be  written  concerning 
forty  out  of  fifty  officers  who  have  moved  about  the 
world  with  their  regiments.  Yet  the  book  has  attained 
a  certain  success,  we  understand,  and  the  fact  of  a 
third  edition  of  it  having  been  demanded  argues,  we 
presume,"  a  considerable  amount  of  popularity.  We 
are  delighted  that  it  has  been  bought  pretty  freely, 
for,  it  is  written  to  aid  a  charity,  and  the  authors 
have  not  infrequently  turned  their  talents  to  account 
with  the  same  laudable  end  in  view.  But  for 
all  that  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  very  great 
deal  of  padding  between  these  covers,  and  that  our  two 
generals  are  as  prolix  and  verbose  as  any  pair  of  old 
gentlemen  could  be.  We  find,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  what  they  have  to  say,  and  they  both  are 
endowed  with  a  sense  of  humour  and  a  pleasant  manner 
which  go  far  to  enliven  their  anecdotes.  The  fact  is 
that  any  personal  details  of  such  a  struggle  as  the 
Mutiny  must  appeal  to  every  one  who  takes  the  least 
interest  in  our  military  history,  and  the  glimpses  we 
are  given  of  such  men  as  Hodson,  Outram,  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  and  some  other  heroes  of  the  period  are 
all  welcome  as  helping  a  later  generation  to  realize 
portraits  of  the  men  who  helped  to  save  the  Empire 
forty  years  ago.  For  the  sake  of  these  vivid  glimpses 
we  can  pardon  the  bad  puns,  the  hackneyed  quota- 
tions, which  crop  up  in  almost  every  paragraph,  and 
the  petty  personal  trivialities  which  can  interest  no  one 
but  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  old  warriors.  The 
General  labelled  Osborn  is  indeed  provokingly  addicted 
to  doggerel  of  the  feeblest  description,  and  it  breaks 
out  continually  all  through  his  part  of  the  volume. 
What  is  more  extraordinary  is,  that  his  twin  brother  is 
much  given  to  quoting  long  screeds  of  it,  although  he  is 
evidently  aware  that  it  is  doggerel,  and  apparently 
deprecates  its  insertion.   It  would  seem  that  there  must 
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really  be  magnetic  affinity  between  the  brothers ;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  General  Osborn,  in  one  of  the 
curious  theories  he  now  and  again  advances,  asserts 
that  there  is,  and  that  the  better  judgment  of  the  one 
who  rhymes  not  is  swayed  by  it. 

What,  for  example,  are  we  to  make  of  a  passage 
such  as  this  in  a  work  which  in  places  is  quite  serious, 
and  not  apparently  intended  as  a  book  of  nonsense? 

' '  There  is  nothing  curious  about  our  cookie,  excepting 
that  she  is  a  treasure.  Her  artistic  attainments  have 
produced  this  effect  on  me  : — 

'  My  leanness  she  has  now  dispelled, 
As  all  may  see  who  look, 
For  I,  no  doubt,  have  largely  swelled 
Since  she  became  my  cook.' 
By  the  way,  referring  to  leopards,  it  is  supposed  that 
they  cannot  change  their  spots.  This  is  a  fallacy,  for 
if  they  don't  like  one  spot,  they  can  easily  go  to 
another."  Mercifully  this  is  true  also  of  readers  of 
this  book.  If  they  don't  like  this  sort  of  thing  they  can 
turn  over  a  few  pages,  and  between  displays  of  such 
buffoonery  they  may  read  some  quite  serious  and  in- 
teresting reminiscences  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Lord 
Chelmsford,  Lord  Wolseley,  Lord  Roberts,  and  Major 
Hodson.  The  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  indeed  mainly 
a  collection  of  portraits  of  distinguished  soldiers,  and 
these  sketches  have  nothing  in  common,  but  are  just  a 
collection  of  notes  jotted  down  according  as  the 
memory  of  the  writers  came  to  their  assistance.  There 
is  a  kindly  tone  about  the  notices,  and  as  a  rule  they 
are  very  appreciative  of  the  good  qualities  of  those 
portrayed.  The  public  has  probably  eagerly  accepted 
any  details  of  living  men  such  as  Sir  Henry  Norman, 
Sir  Dighton  Probyn,  or  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  who  have 
in  their  time  taken  a  part  in  very  great  affairs,  and 
have  distinguished  themselves  more  than  perhaps  many 
people  are  aware.  Any  fresh  details,  too,  of  men  like 
Gordon  and  Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Clyde  are 
always  eagerly  accepted,  and  our  Generals  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  of  them  and  of  many  others  who  have 
found  a  resting-place  in  the  National  Valhalla.  It  is, 
however,  somewhat  disappointing  to  find  that  the  great 
men  they  write  about  were  not  in  all  cases  personally 
known  to  the  authors,  unless  indeed  a  few  meetings 
on  official  business  can  be  said  to  give  a  claim  to  such 
acquaintanceship.  But  in  the  majority  of  instances 
the  anecdotes  are  somewhat  more  original  than  second- 
hand ones  often  are,  and  in  the  others  the  men  spoken 
of  were  so  truly  great  that  it  is  not  easy  to  hear  too 
much  about  them.  In  the  estimate  of  that  prince  of 
Light  Cavalrymen,  Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse,  we 
are  glad  to  find  a  warmer  recognition  of  his  good 
qualities  than  is  always  met  with.  People  will  gladly 
read  some  characteristic  anecdotes,  too,  of  Lord 
Roberts,  and  as  they  do  so  will  understand  why  that 
good  soldier  is  so  warmly  beloved  by  those  whom  he 
commanded  during  his  career  in  India.  On  the  whole, 
though  the  book  is  most  discursive,  and  is  marred 
occasionally  by  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  farce,  it  is 
not  uninteresting,  and  will  help  to  while  away  an  idle 
hour  or  two  pleasantly  enough. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

ITALIAN  historical  literature  has  sustained  a  great  loss  by 
the  death  of  Signor  Bonghi.  The  third  volume  of  the 
"Storia  di  Roma"  (Milan:  Fratelli  Treves),  a  posthumous 
fragment  of  what  bade  fair  to  be  his  greatest  work,  has  an 
admirable  biographical  introduction  by  Signor  Gaetano  Negri. 
This  volume  treats  of  the  Sabines  and  Etruscans  and  the 
Roman  Monarchy,  but,  full  as  it  is  of  scholarly  and  ingenious 
conjecture,  it  barely  touches  the  fringe  of  history  proper.  The 
threshold  is  swept  and  garnished,  the  earliest  historians  are 
sifted,  compared  and  tested  by  the  light  of  archaeology  and 
philology,  with  the  patience,  the  acumen  and  the  fine  intuition 
to  which  Signor  Bonghi  has  accustomed  us.  The  end  came 
before  the  writer  could  enter  fully  upon  the  history  of  his 
country,  which  in  its  latest  phases  he  helped  to  make.  So 
strenuous  was  his  public  life  and  so  stirring  were  the  events  of 
his  time  that  he  could  not  consecrate  himself  to  the  great  work 
for  which  he  was  so  well  fitted.  In  the  words  of  an  eminent 
contemporary  and  countryman  :  "  He  had  no  time  to  be  the 
Mommsen,  nor  the  Bonitz,  nor  the  Stallbaum,  nor  the  Cousin 
of  Italy  :  he  was  the  Bonghi."  No  monument  could  be  more 
worthy  of  the  great  man  haly  has  lost  than  the  continuation  of 


this  history  on  the  lines  he  indicated,  and  with  the  materials  he 
collected,  the  fruit  of  all  the  leisure  of  his  last  years. 

The  third  volume  of  Professor  Villari's  new  edition  of 
"  Niccolo  Machiavelli  e  i  suoi  Tempi"  is  published  by  Signor 
Ulrico  Hoepli.  Tanto  homini  tiullum  par  elogium  applies  no 
less  to  the  historian  than  to  his  subject.  This  is  a  great  work 
reduced  to  its  final  expression. 

In  the  cold  and  unsympathetic  pages  of  official  publications  • 
is  to  be  found  the  dolorous  history  of  Italy  in  recent  years.  The 
series  of  despatches  published  as  Parliamentary  papers  in  the 
Italian  Green  Book  (Halai-Coatit-Senafe,  25  July,  1895  ;  Tipo- 
grafia  della  Camera  dei  Deputati)  give  the  detailed  accounts 
of  three  victories  of  the  Italian  arms  in  Abyssinia.  Despite 
the  terseness  of  official  communiques,  this  Green  Book,  beginning 
in  exultation,  including  the  usual  congratulations  of  friendly 
Powers  and  the  inevitable  tender  of  Imperial  decorations,  and 
concluding  with  an  "  Invitation  to  the  Governor  of  Eritrea  to 
present  himself  at  Rome,"  throws  curious  side-lights,  not  only 
on  African  manners,  hierarchies  and  intrigue,  but  on  the 
possible  vicissitudes  of  a  general  who  captures  a  white 
elephant.  "  Revenez,  ma  fille,  pour  vous  faire  decapiter, 
comme  il  est  d'usage  parmi  les  filles  de  roi,"  said  a  royal  parent 
in  a  little  story  of  Voltaire's. 

"  The  question  which  is  at  present  agitating  Sicily  is  not 
political  ;  it  is  entirely  economical,  and  concerns  the  material 
and  social  welfare  of  the  island,"  says  Senator  Pasquale  Villari 
in  his  "  Sicilia  e  Socialismo "  (Fratelli  Treves).  "Sicily  has 
scarcely  any  industries,  therefore  everything  depends  on  the 
produce  of  her  soil.  .  .  .  And  the  questions  that  arise  are  two  : 
the  mineral,  or  sulphur  question,  and  the  agricultural.  From 
these  proceed,  more  or  less,  all  the  rest."  The  remedies 
suggested  for  the  cure  of  Sicilian  Socialism  are  : — (1)  Laws 
that  will  ensure  the  existence  of  small  properties  (the  cow  and 
the  field) ;  (2)  hydraulic  and  other  beneficial  works  ;  (3)  new 
centres  of  population  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  with  tem- 
porary exemption  from  taxation  ;  (4)  legalization  of  contracts. 
"  Soon,"  says  the  Senator,  "  there  will  be  but  three  parties  in 
Italy  :  Socialists,  their  uncompromising  opponents,  and  the 
bold  initiators  of  practical  reforms  that  will  benefit  the  working 
classes.  The  triumph  of  these  last  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  every  one.  But  if,  as  it  would  seem,  their  advent  should 
be  retarded,  and  with  our  habitual  indolence  we  neglect  the 
menace  of  advancing  revolution,  the  power  will  fall  into  violent 
hands.  .  .  .  The  cause  of  true  progress  will  not  in  that  case  be 
lost,  but  who  shall  say  through  what  sorrows  and  misfortunes 
it  will  have  to  pass  ? " 

But  that  the  recorded  incidents  of  his  travels  do  not  include 
any  exotic  marriages,  and  that  his  later  efforts  concern  them- 
selves rather  with  children  than  with  cats,  Signor  Edmondo 
de  Amicis  might  be  described  as  the  Pierre  Loti  of  Italy.  He, 
too,  is  a  sailor  by  profession  and  a  globe-trotter  by  inclination, 
and  his  style  is  both  individual  and  instinct  with  the  genial 
philosophy  of  his  calling.  His  lectures  to  children  (Fratelli 
Treves),  delivered  in  the  Vittorio  Emanuele  Theatre  at  Turin 
on  the  occasion  of  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  scholars 
of  the  elementary  municipal  schools,  are  now  printed  with  a 
preface.  In  one  place  he  tells  the  children  of  his  delight  in 
their  letters  and  exercises,  "  with  their  strange  omissions, 
repetitions  and  absence  of  punctuation  ...  in  which  thought 
starts,  hesitates  and  plunges  like  a  child  that  is  learning  to 
walk."  "I  read  and  re-read  them,"  he  says,  "and  become 
absorbed  by  them,  thinking  the  while  that  in  characters  as 
straggling  and  in  similar  prose  Dante  Alighieri  and  Niccolo 
Macchiavelli  first  began  to  write."  If  the  children  are  of  our 
mind,  they  will  prefer  the  educational  methods  of  the  lecturer 
to  those  indicated  by  the  Signora  Maria  di  Gardo  in  her  some- 
what pessimistic  "  Addresses  of  a  Grandmother  to  the  Mothers 
of  Italy  "  (Firenze  :  Lemonnier). 

Seeing  that  it  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  human  power  to 
stem  the  tide  of  human  thought,  the  authors  of  the  "  Criminal 
Chronicles  of  Italy"  (Fratelli  Treves)  deprecate  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  political  trials,  which  they  hold  to  be  a  futile  war 
against  ideas,  a  waste  of  time  and  revenue  in  the  tilting  against 
windmills,  what  time  the  disgraceful  facts  of  brigandage  blazon 
the  weakness  of  Italy  in  the  face  of  the  civilized  world. 
Englishmen  will  not  dispute  that  brigandage  is  a  crying  evil, 
but  meantime,  as  depicted  in  the  fluent  journalese  of  Signori 
Ferrero  and  Sighele,  it  is  not  without  humours  of  its  own. 
Witness  pages  80  to  83  on  the  parliaments  of  the  brigands,  on 
their  methods  of  procuring  an  alibi,  on  their  relations  with 
landed  proprietors  and  their  affiliations  with  "  onorevoli,"  on 
their  splendid  hospitality  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  notorious 
raid  to  the  subprefect  who  had  been  deputed  to  punish  them. 
Of  equal  interest  are  the  "  Profilo  d'  un  Camorrista,"  which 
narrates  the  life  and  obsequies  (in  1892)  of  Ciccio  Cappuccio, 
King  of  Neapolitan  Guappi,  and  the  autobiography  of  Giovanni 
Botindari,  dated  from  the  prison  of  Palermo  in  1894. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  Dr.  Giuseppe  Mantovani's 
"  Physiological  Psychology "  (No.  222  of  the  Hoepli  Popular 
Science  Series)  ;two  volumes  of  verse,  "  Canti  Virili,"  by  Arturo 
Colautti  and  "  Tempeste,"  by  Ada  Negri,  and  one  of  one-act 
plays,  "  La  Vipera,"  &c,  by  Ferdinando  Martini  (all  published 
by  Treves)  ;  "  Commentary  on  the  Vita  Nuova,"  a  posthumous 
work  by  Signor  Francesco  Pasqualigo  (Venezia  :  Leo  Olschki); 
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the  second  volume  of  the  "Giornale  Dantesco"  (Roma  e 
Yenezia  :  L.  Olschki),  edited  by  Signor  Passerini,  and  the 
speeches  of  Baron  Blanc,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the 
African  Question,  the  Japanese  Commercial  Treaty,  and  other 
subjects. 

NEW  BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Year's  Music.    1897."    London  :  Virtue  &  Co. 
"The  Musical  Directory,  1897."    London  :   Rudall,  Carte  & 
Co. 

"My  Theatrical  and   Musical   Recollections."      By  Emily 
Soldene.    London  :  Downey  &  Co.  1897. 

THE  preface  to  this,  the  second  issue  of  what  seems  to  be 
an  annual  publication,  opens  brilliantly  with  "  Here  we  are 
again  !  ■  which  we  believe  is  the  circus-clown's  greeting  to  the 
country  boors  who  have  come  to  laugh  at  his  antics.  By  way 
of  the  first  joke  the  editor  tells  us  that  the  "  Year's  Music  "  for 
1896  was  cordially  welcomed  ;  and  that  his  thanks  are  due  to 
"  the  newspaper  press,  which — to  a  journal — bestowed  such 
high  praise  on  the  plan  and  character  of  last  year's  volume." 
We  are  sorry  not  to  have  seen  that  volume.  It  must  have  been 
different  from  this  if  it  deserved  a  cordial  welcome.  We  do 
not  deny  that  the  present  volume  has  a  certain  value  to  those 
who  wish  to  refer  to  entirely  unimportant  events  of  the  year  ; 
and  had  the  compiler  confined  himself  to  recording  these  events 
we  might  have  praised  his  industry  while  regretting  its  waste 
on  such  trivial  work.  But  unfortunately  he  has  thought  fit  to 
give  his  own  opinions  on  various  matters,  and  to  take  one  side 
or  another  in  various  disputes,  and  he  writes  about  the  oppo- 
nents of  those  he  is  kind  enough  to  champion  with  acrid  skittish- 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,  he  pours  melted  butter  on  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  all  established  institutions.  He 
even  refers  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings  as  "  a  splendid  Principal." 
The  reviews  of  musical  literature  are  as  flabby  as  they  could 
well  be.  In  short,  the  greater  part  of  the  space  of  the  book  in 
its  present  form  is  wasted  on  matters  which  do  not  concern  the 
compiler  of  the  record  of  the  year's  music  at  all.  Who  the 
compiler  may  be  we  do  not  know  ;  he  remains  anonymous  ; 
and  that  is  very  good  reason  why  he  should  confine  himself  to 
a  colourless  statement  of  facts,  and  not  rush  in  impertinently 
with  his  opinions. 

The  "  Musical  Directory "  is  a  much  more  valuable  book 
than  the  last  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  it,  both  names 
and  addresses  are  accurately  given  ;  and  it  is  a  Directory  not 
only  of  London,  but  of  every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  earlier  part  gives  references  to  all  London  and  provincial 
concerts,  opera  performances,  &c,  of  the  past  year  ;  so  that  any 
one  wishing  to  look  up  any  past  event  need  only  find  the  date 
in  the  Directory  and  then  turn  to  the  newspapers  of  the  period. 
We  have  pleasure  in  commending  it  as  an  invaluable  book  for 
musicians. 

Miss  Soldene  tells  us  in  her  last  chapter  that  she  has  always 
been  associated  with  literary  people.  That  is  to  say,  her 
father-in-law  knew  Dickens,  and  once  lived  next  door  to  "  Mr. 
George  Hogarth,  the  eminent  art  and  dramatic  critic  and 
writer."  This  amply  explains  Miss  Soldene's  desire  to  add 
one  more  to  the  interminable  series  of  autobiographies  of 
unimportant  people.  Now  and  again  things  happen  that  make 
one  feel  very  aged  ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  book  like  this  will 
make  many  of  us  feel  extremely  young.  Who  is  Miss  Emily 
Soldene,  how  long  is  it  since  she  was  famous,  when  did  she 
become  merely  a  reputation — nay,  in  what  year  of  grace  did 
she  cease  to  be  even  a  reputation  ?  From  the  autobiography 
we  learn  that  Miss  Soldene  was  a  music-hall  "artiste"  ;  then 
she  went  into  comic  opera  ;  and  in  comic  opera  she  remained 
and  apparently  remains  to  this  day.  She  was,  and  no  doubt 
deserved  to  be,  popular  and  had  all  sorts  of  titled  personages 
paying  her  compliments  behind  the  scenes  ;  she  went  to 
America,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia ;  she  once  went  to 
Chester,  and  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  to  attend  a  per- 
formance of  "Carmen."  Miss  Soldene  prints  Mr.  Gladstone's 
refusal.  As  we  read  her  recollections,  a  faint  memory  of  her  is 
gradually  revived  ;  but  it  is  very  vague,  for  Miss  Soldene  was 
never  more  than  one  of  the  long  line  of  London  music-hall 
favourites.  We  suppose  that  her  book  will  have  an  interest 
for  her  old-fashioned  admirers,  but  we  can  scarcely  imagine  it 
interesting  any  one  else. 

"The  History  of  Modern  Painting."    By  Professor  Muther. 
Vol.  III.    London:  Henry  &  Co.  1896. 

Professor  Muther  is  really  very  intelligent.  We  know  of  no 
other  art  critic  who  can  travel  over  so  large  an  area  so  rapidly, 
so  observantly,  and  make  so  few  errors.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  thing  to  write  of  modern  painting.  Were  we  to  turn  over  the 
back  numbers  of  the  "  Speaker"  or  the  "Spectator"  we  should 
find  many  opinions  which  Messrs.  George  Moore  and  MacColl 
would  blush  to  own  now.  Octav  Mirbeau  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a  "jeune  feVoce "  ;  in  M.  Yriarte  we  have  a  distin- 
guished man  of  letters,  a  masterly  critic  and  biographer,  but  a 
mind  scarcely  rapid  enough  for  so  wide  a  subject  as  Professor 
Muther  has  chosen.  Mr.  Claud  Philips  is  at  his  best  only 
when  treating  of  the  Old  Masters.    Such  a  work  as  Professor 


Muther's  is  not  in  any  way  intended  as  an  erudite  and  selective 
study  of  the  best  modern  painting,  but  is  rather  a  bird's-eye 
view,  with  the  towers  and  pinnacles  nicely  detected,  and  the 
humbler  roofs  not  too  detrimentally  discussed.  The  man 
who  can  realize  the  places  that  Delacroix,  Ingres,  Goya  and 
Gericault  hold  in  nineteenth-century  art,  who  places  Charles 
Keene  on  a  level  with  Hokusai  and  Daumicr,  and  Gavarni 
below  Daumier,  has  probably  a  finer  taste  than  is  apparent  to 
most  readers.  The  third  volume  of  "The  History  of  Modern 
Painting,"  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  devoted 
to  England,  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  three.  In  the  open- 
ing chapter  he  falls  into  the  usual  error  of  attributing  too  much 
importance  to  the  influence  of  Bastian  Lepage,  who,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  had  no  serious  influence  whatso- 
ever ;  and  to  Paul  Renouard,  upon  whose  drawings  of 
dancers,  amongst  the  worst  productions  of  modern  Pans,  he 
showers  profuse  praise.  Of  Fantin-Latour  he  speaks  charm- 
ingly and  sympathetically,  while  Dagnan,  that  cochon  tristc 
who  has  of  late  been  delighting  our  minor  art  critics,  fails  to 
seduce  him.  We  are  grateful  for  the  spirited  blocks  of  Boldini's 
"  Verdi "  and  Forain's  "  Folies-Bergcres."  Professor  Muther's 
appreciation  of  the  late  Lord  Leighton  is  admirable.  "Un- 
doubtedly there  has  never  been  anything  on  his  canvas  which 
could  be  supposed  ungentlemanlike,"  he  says,  and  describes 
him  sitting  like  a  Jupiter  on  his  throne  in  London.  Alma 
Tadema  he  aptly  compares  with  Bulwer  Lytton.  Of  Albert 
Moore  he  says,  "  it  might  be  said  that  the  old  figures  of  Tanagra 
had  received  new  life,  were  it  not  felt  at  the  same  time  that 
these  beings  must  have  drunk  a  great  deal  of  tea "  ;  of  two 
Academicians,  "  when  Mr.  P.  H.  Calderon's  name  appears  in  a 
catalogue,  it  means  that  the  spectator  will  be  led  into  an 
artificial  region  peopled  with  pretty  girls— beings  who  are 
neither  gay  nor  sad,  and  who  belong  neither  to  the  present  nor 
to  ancient  times— whenever  such  ethereal  girlish  figures  wear 
the  costume  of  the  Directoire,  Marcus  Stone  is  their  father." 
We  confess  ourselves  delighted  with  his  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  veteran  S.  C.  Hook,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  English  landscape-painters.  The  chapters  on 
the  pre-Raphaelite  movement  in  England  are  the  best  in  the 
whole  work  ;  whilst  Mr.  Whistler,  the  strangeness  of  whose 
personality  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  insisted  upon,  and  Mr. 
Watts  are  recognized  as  our  greatest  living  artists.  With 
regard  to  the  lengthy  discourse  on  the  Glasgow  School,  it  has 
already,  we  believe,  been  observed  that  its  reputation  was 
made  in  Germany. 

RECENT  PIANO  MUSIC. 

IN  publishing  a  series  of  compositions  by  the  best  composer?,,' 
for  concert  use,  Messrs.  Augener  are  doing  an  excellent 
thing.  Of  their  "  Concert-Programme "  series,  a  "  Modern 
Suite,"  consisting  of  four  pieces,  by  Percy  Pitt,  is  extremely 
difficult  but  ingenious,  and  should  take  the  place  of  some  of 
the  antiquated  pieces  so  beloved  of  music  professors.  The 
Prelude  is  decidedly  the  best  and  most  brilliant  of  the  set,  even 
if  the  working  out  is  a  trifle  lengthy  ;  the  minuet  is  ordinary. 
Since  Paderewski  wrote  his  minuet  the  number  of  minuets  of 
the  same  sort  has  become  nearly  unendurable.  We  venture  to 
express  a  hope  that  this  will  be  the  last  of  Mr.  Pitt's.  In  parts 
of  the  "  Ballade  "  the  melody  is  good,  and  the  whole  is  skilfully 
woven  together.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  clever  work- 
manship in  the  "  Scherzo-Valse."  Two  books  of  "  Canons  "  by 
Max  Reger  make  splendid  studies,  and  are  cleverly  con- 
structed. They  extend  "over  , all  the  major  and  minor  keys 
[and]  aim  at  an  entirely  equal  development  of  both  hands." 
Those  who  are  foolish  enough  to  sit  for  the  examination  of 
the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Royal 
College  of  Music  will  find  Messrs.  Augener's  edition  of  the 
selected  pieces  very  clear  and  accurate.  Of  "  Five  Clavier- 
stiicke"  by  Max  Pauer  at  least  three  are  tastefully  written. 
The  first,  called  "Exuberance,"  is  characterised  rather  by 
skittishness  ;  the  "  Berceuse  "  is,  perhaps,  a  little  same,  but  the 
charming  "Spinning  Song"  would  be  creditable  to  a  more 
experienced  composer  than  Mr.  Pauer.  Still,  it  seems  a  pity 
that  a  young  man  of  his  gifts  should  stop  at  such  trifles  as 
these,  which  are  apt  to  make  one  think  he  has  reached  his 
limit.  A  book  of  "Twenty  Old  and  New  Dances"  by  Carl 
Reinecke  gives  examples  of  nearly  every  species  of  dance, 
commencing  with  a  courante  and  concluding  with  a  quadrille, 
and  taking  by  the  way  a  polka  and  a  galop.  The  composer 
appears  to  be  at  his  best  when  writing  old  dances  in  quadruple 
time.  Several  of  these  would  make  useful  studies,  especially 
for  children,  and  the  notes  printed  at  the  head  of  each  piece 
are  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Arnold  Krug's  "  Children's 
Album"  contains  twelve  pretty  and  instructive  little  pieces, 
admirably  suited  to  children.  We  must  deal  with  the  Riemann 
Haydn  when  we  have  the  space  it  deserves. 

Amongst  the  pieces  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Ashdown  are  a 
"  Barcarolle,"  a  "  Bagatelle"  and  a  "Russian  Peasant  Dance" 
by  Charlwood  Dunkley.  The  first  is  easy  but  effective, 
though  the  finish  is  perhaps  a-  little  abrupt.  The  second 
is  more  difficult,  and  while  pretty  is  rather  lacking  in  variety. 
The  "  Peasant  Dance  "  would  make  a  useful  study  for  playing 
lightly  and   in  thirds,   especially  for  children.     Neither  a 
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"Reverie  Passionnee"  nor  a  " Gavotte- Mignonne "  by  Tito 
Mattei  strikes  one  as  particularly  original.    The  former  is 
showy  ;  the  latter  although  melodious  is  much  the  same  as 
any  other  Gavotte,  but  suitable  for  small  hands.    "  Sons  of  the 
Brave,"  a  "  Marche  Heroi'que "  by  Seymour  Smith,  is  dis- 
appointing.   The  first  bars  of  the  introduction  sound  thin  and 
empty.    If  the  passage  had  been  written  in  octaves  it  would  in 
some  measure  have  justified  the  name  of  the  piece.    Mr.  Carl 
Volti's  "Fourth  Tarantella"  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
pieces  of  its  kind.    "A  Suite  in  the  Olden  Style"  by  William 
Wallace  consists  of  a  Contredanse,  Minuet,  Pavan,  and  Gigue. 
They  are  nice  little  things,  but  do  not  savour  of  the  olden 
time,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  cadences.    "  In  a 
Gondola"   by   Gustav   Merkel   is   pretty.     Mr.   E.  Silas's 
"  Calisthenics "  are  exercises  for  the  pianoforte,  in  which, 
as  the  preface  explains,  the  player  will  find  many  passages 
of   "unusual  difficulty,   written   in    the    belief    that  when 
the  player  can  master  these,  passages  of  ordinary  difficulty  will 
appear  comparatively  easy."    In  the  majority  of  cases  each 
exercise  runs  through  all  the  twelve  keys.    A  "  Spring  Song" 
by  Anton  Strelezki  has  a  certain  tenderness,  and  would  be  suit- 
able to  youngsters.    A  "Valse  Rustique"  by  Ignace  Gibson  is 
graceful,  and  a  "  Suite  for  Four  Hands  "  by  Edward  German 
is  rather  difficult,  but  on  the  whole  a  pleasing  composition. 
Fritz  Kirchner's  "  Six  Characteristic  Pieces  "  are  all  very  good 
in  their  way,  but  the  "  Berceuse "  is  worth  the  rest  taken 
together.    A  "  Mazurka  in  F "  by  J.  Butler  Fortay  in  some 
parts  shows  individuality,  and  a  "  Cradle  Song  "  by  the  same 
composer  is  melodious  and  swinging,  and  the  last  page  forms 
a  useful  study.    The  best  we  can  say  for  Maude  Comyns's 
"  Bolero "  is  that  it  is  a  Bolero.    A  "  Valse  Impromptu  "  by 
Oscar  Beringer  is  unmistakably  German,  but  still  would  be 
acceptable  at  any  time.    The  last  two  notes  of  the  fifth  -bar 
from  the  end  should  not  be  an  octave  higher  as  printed. 
Marguerite  E.  Gale's  "  Polonaise  "  is  worth  listening  to  -while 
there  are  traces  of  Wieniawski,  but  after  those  have  disappeared 
it   becomes  vulgar.     Polka  Militaire,  rather  than  "  Marche 
Militaire,"  would  be  a  more   suitable  title  for  J.  Warwick 
Moore's  composition.  A  "  Stately  Dance  "  by  Etienne  Claudet, 
called  "  Fleur-de-lis,"  is  pleasing  but  not  stately.    A  "Danse 
Fantastique  "  by  Ernestine  Hope  might  fairly  have  been  styled 
a  Barn  Dance.     "  Dora's  Spinning  Song  "  by  Boris  Franzoff 
is  good,  but  the  same  composer's  "  Valse  Sentimentale  "  strikes 
us  as  rather  peculiar.  Frederic  Mullen's  "Three  Characteristic 
Dances "  (second  set)  are  agreeable.     "  Nature's  Rest,"  a 
romance  by  Seymour  Smith,  is  simple  and  graceful,  and  those 
who  have  a  liking  for  the  ancient  nigger  song,  "Oh,  dem 
Golden  Slippers,"  will  certainly  like  Mr.  Smith's  composition 
entitled  "  Lassies  and  Lads."     "  Zitella,"  a  Fairy  Tale,  by 
Ignace  Gibson,  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected. 

More  than  half  of  the  pieces  sent  by  Messrs.  Forsyth  are  by 
Charles  Godard.  Amongst  them  are  three,  one  called  "  Pour- 
quoi?",  a  "Serenade  Hongroise,"andanimpromptu-valse entitled 
"  Bal  au  Chateau "  ;  and  these  are  in  their  particular  ways 
charming.  "  I  Think  of  Thee,"  by  George  Scharf,  is  a  very 
pleasing  melody  in  octaves  for  right  hand.  It  would  be  found 
an  excellent  study  in  sustaining  a  melody,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  accompaniment,  which  is  also  in  the  right 
hand,  under  control.  A  mazurka  by  the  same  composer, 
"  Spring's  Delight,'f  is  really  delightful.  Two  "  Nachstiicke  " 
by  Erik  Meyer-Helmund  are  melodious,  but  E.  Cuthbert 
Nunn's  "Air  de  Ballet"  is  commonplace. 

Messrs.  Hammond  &  Co.  send  pleasing  but  rather  monotonous 
compositions  by  Gustav  Lange,  and  a  "  Winter  Story "  by 
George  F.  Kendall,  which  is  decidedly  better  than  the  former. 

Amongst  the  music  recently  published  by  Messrs,  Paterson 
&  Son  are  two  strikingly  contrasted  pieces  by  Anton 
Strelezki.  One  is  a  very  lame  construction  labouring  under  the 
title  of  a  "Lied  ohne  Worte,"  while  the  other,  called  "Le 
Rouet  d'Omphale,"  an  Etude  de  Salon,  is  worth  perusal.  A 
"  Serenade  "  by  H.  Hopekirk  is  full  of  merit  and  difficulties. 
Pierre  Perrot's  Gavotte,  "  Fleur  de  Lis,"  is  original. 

A  "Triumph  Lied"  by  G.  Sarakowski  and  P.  Czynski's 
"  Third  Polish  Dance,"  published  by  Phillips  &  Page,  are 
satisfying,  although  somewhat  heavy. 

E.  L.  Newman's  Impromptu,  "  Where  Waters  Meet,"  is 
the  most  enjoyable  piece  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Weeks  &  Co.  A 
misprint  occurs  on  p.  5  ;  the  last  four  notes  for  the  right  hand 
should  be  semiquavers.  "  Marion,"  otherwise  a  "  valse 
brillante,"  by  Oscar  Allon,  is  really  nothing  more  than  an 
ordinary  dance  piece. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Australian  Colonies  in  1896.  The  (E.  A.  Petherick).  Wilson. 
British  India  (R.  W.  Fraser).    Fisher  Unwin.  $s. 

Browning,  Robert,  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of.    Smith,  Elder, 
Burns,  Robert,  The  Poetry  of  (Henley  and  Henderson).  Jack. 
Captain  of  the  "  Dolphin,"  The  (F.  J.  Johnston-Smith).    Digby,  Long.    3J.  6d. 
Cicely's  Little  Minute  (Harvey  Goble).    Partridge,  is. 
Clarissa  Furiosa  (W.  E.  Norris).    Methuen.  6s. 

Commercial  Supremacy,  England's  Attainment  of  (H.  Tipper).    Elliot  Stock. 
Compleat  Angler,  The  (Walton  and  Cotton).    Lane.  15s. 
Constantinople,  Letters  from  (Mrs.  M.  Miiller).    Longmans.  6s. 
Crusades,  The  Age  of  the  (J.  M.  Ludlow).    Clark.  6f. 
Current  Subjects,  New  Thoughts  on  (J.  A.  Dewe).    Elliot  Stock. 
Dinah  Fleet  (Hill  and  Bacon).    Downey.  6s. 
Domesday  Book  and  Beyond  (F.  W.  Maitland).  Clay. 
Empire,  The  Defence  of  the  (Sir  G.  S.  Clarke).    Murray.  5*. 


Encyclopaedia  of  Sport,  The  (Inch).    Lawrence  &  Bullen.  is. 
Engravings  and  their  Value  (J.  H.  Slater).    Upcott  Gill. 
Farthest  North  (2  vols.)  (Fridtjof  Nansen).    Constable.  42s. 
Flirtation  with  Truth,  A  (Curtis  Yorke).  Macqueen. 

Footprints  of  the  Apostles  as  traced  by  St.  Luke  (H.  M.  Luckock).  Longmans. 

12S. 

Four  First  Things,  The  (J.  E.  A.  Brown).    Elliot  Stock. 

Gilbert  Vince— Curate  (R.  N.  Hall).    "  Western  Mail." 

Great  Western  Schism,  The  Age  of  the  (C.  Locke).    Clark.  6s. 

Herbal  Simples  (W.  T.  Fernie).    Simpkin,  Marshall.  6*. 

Her  Golden  Sorrow  (Anon).  Stevens. 

Hildebrand,  The  Age  of  (M.  R.  Vincent).    Clark.  6s. 

India,  The  Famine  in  (G.  W.  Forrest).    Horace  Cox.  is. 

Ireland,  The  Past  History  of  (S.  E.  B.  Bouverie-Pusey).    Fisher  Unwin.  IS. 

Jucklins,  The  (Opie  Read).    Black.    j».  6d. 

Japan,  Heroic  (Eastlake  and  Yoshi-Aki).    Sampson  Low.  i8j. 

Justified  Sinner,  A  (J.  F.  Molloy).    Downey.  6s. 

Land  of  the  Bora,  The  ("  Snaffle  ").    Kegan  Paul. 

Lawyer's  Secret,  The  (J.  K.  Leys).    Warne.    3s.  6d. 

Lenten  Readings  (Rev.  P.  Brooks).    Macmillan.  6.?. 

Life  Assurance  Explained  (Win.  Schooling).  Cassell. 

London  Charities  (John  Lane).    Chatto  ft  Windus. 

Love-Philtre,  The  (H.  F.  Schweitzer).  Macqueen 

Lover's  Missal,  The  (Eric  Mackay).  Scott. 

Man  of  Straw,  The  (Edwin  Pugh).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Matter  of  Temperament,  A  (C.  Fothergill).    Black.  6s. 

Mercy  Warren  (Alice  Brown).    Murray.  5^. 

Modern  Judas,  A  (J.  F.  Causton).    Digby,  Long. 

Newfoundland,  A  History  of  (D.  W.  Prowse).    Eyre  &  SpottiswooJe. 

Out  of  the  Darkness  (Fendall  and  Russell).    Smith.  Elder.  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine,  The  (March). 

Passports  (I.  J.  Armstrong).    Fisher  Unwin.  is. 

Pearl  of  the  Realm  (Anna  L.  Glyn).    Hutchinson.  6s. 

Pheasants  (W.  B.  Tegetmeier).    Horace  Cox. 

Pinchbeck  Goddess,  A  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Fleming).    Heinemann.    y.  6d. 

Politics,  The  Elements  of  (H.  Sidgwick).    Macmillan.  14s. 

Review  of  Reviews,  The  (February). 

Sebastian's  Secret  (S.  E.  Waller).    Chatto  &  Windus. 

Seventeenth  Century  Studies  (Edmund  Gosse).    Heinemann.    7s.  6d. 

South  Africa  as  It  Is  (F.  R.  Statham).    Fisher  Unwin.    ios.  6d. 

Sudan,  Letters  from  the  (E.  F.  Knight).    Macmillan.    8s.  6d. 

Sun  and  Mist  Poems  (E.  St.  G.  Betts).    Fisher  Unwin.    ?s.  6d. 

Tarragal  (E.  T.  Hooley).    Gay  &  Bird.    3s.  6d. 

Theology  and  Theism,  Contemporary  (R.  M.  Wenley).    Clark.    4s.  6d. 
Trooper  Peter  Halket  of  Mashonaland  (Olive  Schreiner).    Fisher  Unwin.  6s. 
Tryon,  Sir  George,  K.C.B.,  Life  of  (CC.  P.  Fitzgerald).    Blackwood.  21*. 
Victoria,  R.I.,  The  Story  of  (W.  J.  Wintle).    Sunday  School  Union. 
Village  Politician,  A  (J.  C.  Buckmaster).    Fisher  Unwin.  6s. 
Wooing  of  a  Fairy,  The  (Gertrude  Warden).    Hurst  &  Blackett.- 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  jiot  acknowledged. 

NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  £ach. 

FHATTOE. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse"),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Botdevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque  Vermimes, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galignani  Library,  Nice. 

1  ■ 

The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  tip  to  4  p.m.  on  Friday. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DRURY  LANE  THEATRE.— Mr.  Oscar  Barrett's  grand 
Pantomime,  ALADDIN,  every  Evening  at  7.30,  and  Morning  Performances 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  1.30.  Box  Office  open 
from  10  A.M.  all  day.    For  full  particulars  see  daily  papers.  

EMPIRE   THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  The  New 
Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.    Great  Success.    Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.    Doors  open  at  7.30.  

"D  ADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  T^o" 

of  £80,  One  of  £50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th.— For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

"DOSSALL    SCHOOL— Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  from  £60  downwards,  will  be  awarded  by  Examination,  beginning 
March  30,  1897.  Boys  examined  at  Oxford  and  Rossall.— Apply,  Bursar,  Rossall, 
Fleetwood. 

BRADFIELD  COLLEGE,  BERKS.— ONE  ARMY  CLASS 
EXHIBITION,  value  50  guineas,  and  THREE  ARMY  CLASS  EXHI- 
BITIONS, value  30  guineas,  per  annum,  for  Boys,  entering  after  Easter  Holidays, 
will  be  competed  for  on  March  24.  Candidates  must  be  between  13  and  15.— Apply 
to  the  Warden.  ^  

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  8th,  gth,  and  10th. 
Ten  Scholarships  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  j£8o  and  £20  per  annum  will  be 
awarded.  Also  one  Scholarship  of  £35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  Sons 
of  Old  Cheltonians  only.  Chief  subjects  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates 
must  be  under  15.— Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham.  

TYPE-WRITING.— All  kinds  of  Copying.— Authors'  Manu- 
scripts, &c.    Terms,  id.  per  folio  (72  words),  or  5,000  words  and  over  is.  per 
thousand.— Miss  Nightincall,  Walkern  Road,  Stevenage. 
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THE  CAF£  KOTAJtri 

THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 


BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MAN  A  GER— JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 

5AY0Y  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suftes  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Eed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  flays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers**^  ECHFNARD.         chef de  Cuisine  :  Maitre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

EPPS'S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA.NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a  finely-flavoured  powder — ''Cocoaine,"  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 


BORWICK'S 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWDER 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUVERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED   AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Addrest :  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Cade:  UNICODE 

 140  STRAND,  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,   PUBLISHERS  &  B00K- 

SF.LLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
Xondon  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
HJBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

"Cooks. — all  out  of  print  books  supplied, 

Ho  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book - 
fad'.r  extant.  Please  stete  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

Price  is.,  post  free. 

INDIGESTION  :   Its   Causes  and   Cure.     By  John  H. 

Clarke,  M.D. 

London  :  J  a  mes  Ei-i-s  &  Co.  CI.i  r>.),  170  I'i'.cadilly,  and  48  Threadneedle  Street. 

"THE  REAL  HISTORY  of  OVARIOTOMY.  Erroneous 

■        statements  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Press  on  the  above.    Price  6d. 
J/>ndon  :  Pickering  &  CHATTO,  06  Haymarket,  S.W. 


Messrs.  MET II UEN  bey  to  announce  that 

they  have  just,  published  Mr.  AS  TllONY 
MOPE'S  Netv  'Romance,  entitled  PHROSO, 
crown  8vo.  (is.,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  NORRISS 
Neiv  Novel,  CLARISSA  EURJOSA,  crown  8vo. 
6  s.,  and  they  also  have  ready  for  immediate 
publication  A  MAN  WITH  BLACK  EYE- 
LASHES, by  H.  A.  KENNEDY,  crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  

"  TOLD  WITH  ADMIRABLE  SIMPLICITY  AND  DIRECTNESS.' 

Times. 

THE  FALL  of  the  CONGO  ARABS.  By 

Captain  Sidney  L.  Hinde.  With  Map,  Portraits,  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo. 
price  12s.  6d. 

"  A  graphic  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  important  episodes  in  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  Central  Africa  between  the  Arabs  and  their  European 
rivals.  Apart  from  the  story  of  the  campaign,  Captain  Hinde's  book  is  mainly 
remarkable  for  the  fulness  with  which  he  discusses  the  question  of  cannibalism.  The 
details  given  may  repel  some  readers,  but  for  the  rest  Captain  Hinde's  book  has  a 
distinct  and  genuine  interest  for  everyone  who  cares,  however  slightly,  for  Central 
African  affairs.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  corrected  narrative— in  English,  at  any  rate— 
which  has  been  published  of  this  particular  episode  in  African  history."— Times. 

"  This  volume  is  most  interesting,  and  it  contains  not  only  some  good  descriptions 
of  fighting  between  the  forces  of  the  Free  State  and  the  Congo  Arabs,  but  some 

hunting  scenes  and  some  very  curious  particulars  about  cannibalism  We  have 

cited  enough  to  show  that  there  is  something  in  this  book  for  every  class  of  reader. 

Daily  Chronicle. 

SECOND  AND  REVISED  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  :  its  History  and  its  Future. 

By  W.  Basil  Worsfold,  M.A.    With  a  Map.    Second  and  revised  Edition, 
crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  An  intensely  interesting  book."— Daily  Chronicle. 

"  A  monumental  work  compressed  into  a  very  moderate  compass.'  —  World. 
Chapters  have  been  added  on  the  Disturbances  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Insur- 
rection in  Rhodesia,  and  Notes  on  the  Population  of  Johannesburg,  last  year's 
Transvaal  Legislation,  and  the  Rinderpest.  The  original  contents— the  Boers,  Gold 
and  Diamond  Mining,  the  Natives,  the  Chartered  Company,  &c,  have  been  brought 
up  to  date.  Particulars  are  given  of  the  Railway  Extension  in  Rhodesia,  and  the 
new  lines  are  shown  on  the  Map.  The  publishers  believe  that  this  book  as  thus 
enlarged  will  form  a  useful  commentary  on  the  proceedings  of  the  South  Africa 
Inquiry. 

THE  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

By  S.  Baring-Gould.  With  over  450  Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  13  Photo- 
gravure Plates.  Large  4to.  36s. 
"  A  brilliant  and  attractive  volume.  It  impresses  first  by  reason  of  its  bulk,  and 
next  by  reason  of  its  substantial  and  striking  binding.  Within,  it  is  remarkable,  to 
begin  with,  for  the  considerable  number  and  unusual  excellence  of  its  illustrations. 
Never  before,  it  is  safe  to  say,  have  so  many  pictures  relating  to  Napoleon  been 
brought  together  within  the  limits  of  an  English  book.  The  portraits  alone  are 
multitudinous.  Then  there  are  reproductions  of  statuettes,  busts,  and  medals, 
caricatures,  representations  of  events  in  which  he  took  part,  and  what  not  in  addi- 
tion there  are  a  dozen  full-page  photogravures,  in  which  famous  paintings  are 
reproduced.  Altogether  this  is  a  table-book  of  the  first  class.  But  it  is  more  ;  it 
embodies  a  '  study  of  the  character  and  opinions  of  Napoleon,'  on  which  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  can  be  freely  congratulated." — Globe. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  HISTORY  of 

RELIGION.    By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Tutor  at  the  University  of 

Durham.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Jevons's  "  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion"  treats  of  early  reli- 
gion from  the  point  of  view  of  anthropology  and  folk-lore,  and  is  the  first  attempt 
that  has  been  made  in  any  language  to  weave  together  the  results  of  recent  investi- 
gations into  such  topics  as  sympathetic  magic,  taboo,  totemism,  fetishism,  &c,  so 
as  to  present  a  systematic  account  of  the  growth  of  primitive  religion  and  the 
development  of  early  religious  institutions. 

THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  of  the  CHURCH 

Of  ENGLAND.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Leeds,  late  Principal  of  Wells  Theological  College.  In  2  vols,  demy 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  each.    Vol.  II.  Articles  IX.-XXXIX. 

ECONOMIC  SCIENCE  and  PRACTICE.  By 

L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THIRTEEN    POPULAR  NOVELS. 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

PHR0S0.    By  Anthony  Hope. 

WORMWOOD.    By  Marie  Corelli. 

THE   CARISSIMA.    By  Lucas  Malet. 

A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.    By  Arthur  Morrison. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA.    By  W.  E.  Norris. 

THE  VILLAGE  AND  THE  DOCTOR.  By  J  as,  CxOrdon, 

THE  SPECULATORS.    By  J.  F.  Brewer. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  STORM.    By  Ronald  Ross 

CAPTAIN  JACOBUS.    By  L.  Cope  Cornford. 

THREE-AND-SIXPEXCE  EACH. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.    By  Bertram  Mitford. 

THE  SUPPLANTER.    By  P.  B.  Neumann. 

A  HANDFUL  OF  EXOTICS.    By  S.  Gordon. 

A  MAN  WITH  BLACK  EYELASHES.  By  H.  A.  Kennedy. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  W.C. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  HEW  BOOKS. 

THE   DONGOLA  EXPEDITION. 

Demy  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  SUDAN. 

By  the  Special  Correspondent  of  the  "Times"  (E.   F.  KNIGHT). 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Times  "  of  April  to  October,  1896. 
With  Illustrations  and  Plans. 


Royal  i6mo.  5s. 

THE  MORE  ABUNDANT  LIFE.  LENTEN 

READINGS,  selected  chiefly  from  Unpublished  Manuscripts  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.    By  W.  M.  L.  Jay. 


8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE   SPIRIT  on   the  WATERS.  The 

•    Evolution  of  the  Divine  from  the  Human.  By  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  Author  of 
"  Philochristus  "  &c. 


BY  THE  LATE  DEAN  CHURCH. 

OCCASIONAL  PAPERS.  Selected  from  "  The 

Guardian,"  "  The  Times,"  and  "  The  Saturday  Review,"  1846-1890.  By  the 
late  R.  W.  Church,  M.A.,  D.C.L.    In  2  vols.    Globe  8vo.  10s. 

\Eversley  Series. 


Second  Edition,  Revised  throughout. 
Medium  8vo.  14s.  net. 

THE    ELEMENTS    of    POLITICS.  By 

Henry  Sidgwick,  Author  of  "  The  Methods  of  Ethics  "  &c. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


6.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS  LIST. 


BOOKS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS  DURING 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  G.  H.  Putnam,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Ques- 
tion of  Copyright,"  "  Authors  and  their  Public,"  &c.  2  vols,  demy  8vo. 
cloth,  gilt  tops,  10s.  6d.  each. 


THE   HISTORICAL    DEVELOPMENT  OF 

MODERN  EUROPE.     Volume  I.,  Europe  from  1814-50.     Volume  II., 
Europe  from  1850  to  the  Present  Time.    By  C.  M.  Andrews,  Professor  of 
History  in  Bryn  Mawr  College.    With  Map,  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  each,  i 
The  Times. — "  A  work  of  considerable  merit." 


THE   WINNING   OF   THE   WEST.  By 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Author  of  "  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman,"  "  The 

Wilderness  Hunter,"  &c. 
Vol,     I.  From  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi,  1769-1776. 
Vol.   II.  From  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi,  1773-1783. 
Vol.  III.  The  Founding  of  the  Trans-Alleghany  Commonwealths,  1784-1790. 
Vol.  IV.  Louisiana  and  the  North-West,  1791-1809. 

Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself  and  is  sold  separately.    With  Maps,  8vo. 

cloth  extra,  each  10s.  6d. 


ANCIENT  IDEALS  :  a  Study  of  Intellectual 

and  Spiritual  Growth  from  Early  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity. 
By  Henry  Osborne  Taylor.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  25s. 


THE    NICARAGUA    CANAL   AND  THE 

MONROE  DOCTRINE.  A  Political  History  of  the  Various  Projects  of 
Interoceanic  Transit  across  the  American  Isthmus,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  the  Attitude  of  the  United  States  Government 
thereto.  By  Lindley  M.  Keasbey,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
Bryn  Mawr  College.    With  Maps,  demy  8vo.  cloth.  15s. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  TSARS  AND  THE 

RUSSIANS.  By  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu.  Translated,  with  Annotations  from 
the  third  French  Edition,  by  Z.  A.  Ragozin,  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  of  London,  and  of  the  Soci^te1  Ethnologique,  of  Paris.  In  3  vols, 
each  complete  in  itself. 
Vol.  I.  THE  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS.  With  Maps  printed 
in  Colours. 

Vol.  II.  THE  INSTITUTIONS.  Vol.  III.  THE  RELIGIONS. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  per  vol.  12s.  6d. 


24  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  ;  and  NEW  YORK. 


NEW   SIX-SHILLING  NOVEL. 

Ready  this  day,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

OUT  OF  THE  DARKNESS. 

By  PERCY  FENDALL  and  FOX  RUSSELL. 

LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 
2IO 


FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 

A.  J.  DAWSON. 

Next  week,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

IN   THE   BEGHT   OF   BENJN : 

Stories  from  the  West  African  Coast. 

By  A.  J.  DAWSON,  Author  of  "  Mere  Sentiment"  &c. 

DANIEL  VIEROE. 

Immediately,  small  4to.  8s.  6d.  net. 

ON    THE   TRAIL  OF  DON 
QUIXOTE: 

Being  a  Record  of  Rambles  in  the  Ancient  Province  of  La 
Mancha. 

By  A.  F.  JACCACI. 

ILLUSTRATED  EY  DANIEL  VIERGE. 

An  attempt  to  describe  Don  Quixote's  country  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  Illustrations,  numbering  130,  are  the  best  work  of  the  distinguished 
Spanish  Artist. 

STAN  DISH  0' GRADY. 

Immediately,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE   FLIGHT   OF   THE  EAGLE: 

A  Romantic  History. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Adventures  of  Red  Hugh,  a  famous  Irish  Chieftain 
of  the  Elizabethan  Age. 


SIDNEY  PICKERING. 

In  a  few  days,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

MARGOT : 

A  Novel. 


LAWRENCE  &  BULLEN,  Ltd.,  16  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


MESSRS,  HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  LIST. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  EDITION. 
In  medium  8vo.  paper  cover,  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.    By  Mrs. 

NEW  WORK  BY  WALTER  WOOD. 

FAMOUS  BRITISH  WAR-SHIPS  and  their 

COMMANDERS.    By  Walter  Wood,  Author  of  "  Barrack  and  Battle- 
field "  &c.   1  vol.  large  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiecej-gilt  top,  6s. 
"  Mr.  Wood  has  found  an  excellent  subject  and  treated  it  with  spirit,  he  tells  us 

naval  history  as  we  like  to  hear  it,  and  in  the  only  way  the  general  reader  can  retain 

it." — Bookman. 

"  There  are  stories  which  can  hardly  be  marred  in  the  telling,  and  this  book  is 
full  of  such  ;  it  is  not  the  less  to  the  author  s  credit  that  he  has  told  them  well." 

Academy. 

BARRACK  and  BATTLEFIELD:  Tales  of 

the  Service  at   Home  and  Abroad.     By  Walter  Wood,   Author  of 
"  Famous  British  War  Ships"  &c.    In  1  vol.  large  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 
"  Mr.  Rudvard  Kipling  may  look  to  his  laurels,  for  there  is  risen  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Walter  Wood  another  teller  of  soldier  stories  who  conjures  with  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn.    There  are  few  stronger  or  more  captivating  stories 
than  these  in  the  English  language,  to  be  continued  we  sincerely  hope." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

"  There  is  nothing  melodramatic  about  these  narratives,  which  are  obviously  true 
to  the  life  they  profess  to  depict." — Globe. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 
THE  WOOING  OF  A  FAIRY.   By  Gertrude  Warden, 

Author  of  "  The  Sentimental  Sex."    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SOUND  OF  A  VOICE.     By  Linda  Gardiner, 

Author  of  "  His  Heritage."    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  6s. 

AN   AUSTRALIAN   DUCHESS.     By  Amyot  Sagon^ 

Author  of  "  A  Fair  Palmist."    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

GENTLEMAN   GEORGE  :  a  Story  without  a  Heroine. 

By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin,  Author  of  "  Britomart,"  "  Her  Debut,"  &c. 
1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

BLIND  BATS.     By  Margaret  B.  Cross,  Author  of 

"  Stolen  Honey,"  "  Newly  Fashioned,"  &c.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  YOKE  OF  STEEL.     By  C.  J.  Wills,  Author  of 

"  The  Pit  Town  Coronet "  &c.  and  Godfrey  Burchett,  Author  of 
"  Dominic  Penterne  "  &c.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

OF  THE  DEEPEST  DYE.   By  Col.  Cuthbert  Larking, 

Author  of  "  With  Everything  Against  Her  "  &c.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

LONDON:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 
13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 
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MR  MURRAY'S  NEWEST  BOOKS, 


JUST  OUT,  demy  8vo.  18s. 

THE  DAWN  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  History  of  Travel  and  Geographical  Science  from  the 
Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  90  j  A.D.,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Achievements  and  "Writings  ot  the 
Early  christian,  Arab,  and  Chinese  Students 
and  Explorers. 

By  C.  RAYMOND  BEAZLEY,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
With  Reproductions  of  the  principal  Maps  of  the  time. 

This  volume  attempts  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  more  important  geographical 
movements  of  the  early  Middle  Age,  and  to  illustrate  the  course  of  the  pioneer 
enterprise  which  preceded  the  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  Crusades.  In  subsequent  volumes  it  is  intended  to  continue  the 
same  design  through  the  Crusading  period  and  the  later  Middle  Ages. 


A  NEW  WORK  BY  THE  PROVOST  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

JUST  OUT,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE 

TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  Professor  GEORGE  SALMON,  D.D. 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


JUST  OUT,  with  Map,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  EMPIRE; 

OR, 

The  Protection  of  British  Ships,  Ports,  and  Commerce. 

A  Selection  from  the  Letters  and  Speeches  of 
Henry  Howard  Molyneux.  FOURTH  EARL  OF  CARNARVON. 
Edited  by  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  GEO.  SYDENHAM  CLARKE,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo.  18s. 

NOTES  FROM  A  DIARY,  1851-72. 

Kept  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  MOUNTSTUART  E.  GRANT  DUFF, 
G.C.S.I.,  sometime  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ; 
Governor  of  Madras,  1881-80. 
"  This  is  a  charming  book,  full  of  good  things.     It  consists  of  the  lighter 
reminiscences  of  a  singularly  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  who  in  the  course  of  a 
varied  and  active  life  has  come  in  contact  with  a  vast  number  of  distinguished  people 
in  many  countries." — St.  James's  Gazette. 


THE 


With  Maps,  8vo.  14s. 

NAVY  AND  THE 


NATION. 


By  JAMES  R.  THURSFIELD,  M.A.,  and 
Lieut. -Col.  Sir  GEORGE  SYDENHAM  CLARKE,  R.E., 
K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S. 

"  We  have  called  this  volume  a  text-book  ;  it  is  therefore,  perhaps,  needful  to  add 
that  there  is  not  a  dry  or  a  dull  page  in  it.  Whether  it  is  Mr.  Thursfield  dealing 
with  the  statistics  of  our  seaborne  commerce,  or  Sir  George  Clarke  explaining  the 
relation  of  submarine  mines  to  war,  the  subject  so  dealt  with  not  only  is  made 
intelligible  to  any  average  Englishman,  but  attention  is  riveted  by  the  charm  of 
literary  style." — Times. 

With  Maps  and  Plans,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 

HERODOTUS.    The  Text  of  Canon  Rawlin- 

son's  Translation,  with  the  Notes  Abridged  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By 
A.  J.  Grant,  M.A.,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  History, 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  ;  Author  of  '  Greece  in  the  Age  of  Pericles." 
"  The  delightful  pages  of  the  old  Greek,  whose  flavour  has  been  so  admirably 
presented  by  Canon  Rawlinson,  will  thus  be  made  accessible  to  a  far  wider  circle 
than  heretofore.    There  is  no  better  introduction  to  Greek  history  and  literature 
than  Herodotus,  and  the  English  reader  gets  bim  here  under  the  best  possible 
conditions." — Literary  World. 

Crown  8vo.  9s. 

EUROPE   IN   THE   MIDDLE   AGE.  By 

Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  Ph.D.,  and  Ferdinand  Schwill,  Ph.D. 

Existing  hi-tories  of  the  Middle  Age,  upon  which  so  much  light  has  been 
thrown  by  the  researches  of  recent  years,  are  either  general  in  their  outline  or 
devoted  to  certain  phases  of  the  subject  at  the  expense  of  others.  This  work 
aims  at  completene's  and  comprehensiveness  at  the  same  time  studying  con- 
ciseness in  detail  by  a  thorough  system  of  classification. 

With  Portrait,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

MERCY  OTIS  WARREN  (Sister  of  James 

Otis).  By  Alice  Brown,  Author  of  11  Agnes  Surriage  "  in  "  Three  Heroines 
of  New  England  Romance,"  and  "Meadow  Grass  :  Tales  of  New  England 
Life."  (Forming  one  of  the  Series  of  11  Women  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
Times.") 

With  Portraits,  3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

THE  UNPUBLISHED  WORKS  OF  EDWARD 

GIBBON.    Including  Six  Autobiographies,  Correspondence,  &c,  printed 

Verbatim  from  MSS.  in  the  Possession  of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield.    With  an 

Introduction  by  the  Earl  of  Sheffield. 
'Vol.    I. -THE  SIX  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.    Edited  by  John  Murray.  i«. 
\  Vols.  II.  and  III.-GIBBON'S   PRIVATE   LETTERS  to  his  FATHER,  his 

STEPMOTHER,  LORD  SHEFFIELD  and  others,  from  1753  to  1794. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  &o,  by  Rowland  E.  Prothero.  24s. 

With  Portrait,  fcp.  4to.  10s.  6d. 


LORD   BOWEN:  a 


Biographical  Sketch. 

By  Sir  Henry  Stewart 


With  Selections  from  his  Unpublished  Poems. 
CUNMI.VCHAM,  K.C.I.E. 
"Every  one  who  knew  Ixird  liowen  well  must  be  grateful  to  Sir  Henry  Cun- 
gharn  for  writing,  and  to  Lady  Bowen  for  empowering  him  to  publish,  this 
lliant  skeirh  of  one  of  the  mo-,t  brilliant  men  of  our  century."— Spectator. 
*  Charles  Bowen  -elegant  scholar,  profound  lawyer,  just  and  painstaking  judge — 
ds  out  conspicuously  fcmong  the  fine  flower  of  Englishmen  of  our  own  time." 

Daily  Telegraph. 
'  A  fitting  memorial  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  gifted  of  men." 

  /'all  Mall  Gazette. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albrmarle  Street. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS'  LIST. 

SIR   GEORGE   TRYON'S  LIFE. 

On  Monday  (22nd)  will  be  published 

LIFE  OF 
VICE-ADMIRAL 
SIR  GEORGE  TRYON,  K.C.B. 

By  Rear-Admiral  C.  C.  PENROSE  FITZGERALD. 

With  2  Portraits  and  numerous  Illustrations,  several  from  Sir  George 
Tryon's  own  Sketches. 

Demy  8vo.  21s. 


BEATRICE   HARRADEN'S   NEW  BOOK. 

On  February  27  will  be  published. 

HILDA  STRAFFORD 

AND 

THE  REMITTANCE  MAN. 

Two  Californian  Stories. 

By  BEATRICE  HARRADEN, 

Author  of  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night,"  "  In  Varying  Moods,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


PERIODS   OP  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE. 

Edited  by  Professor  SAINTSBURY. 

THE  FLOURISHING  OF  ROMANCE  AND 

THE  RISE  OF  ALLEGORY.  (12th  and  13th  Centuries.)  By 
George  Saintsbury,  M.A,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English- 
Literature  in  Edinburgh  University.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  [Shortly. 


the 


PROF.  CAMPBELL  FRASER'S  NEW  WORK. 

PHILOSOPHY    OF    THEISM  ;  being 

Gifford  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1895-96.  SECOND  SERIES.  By  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser, 
Hon.  D.C.L.  (Oxford),  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  No  competent  critic  will  deny  that  Professor  Fraser,  in  the  two  series  of  his 
Gifford  Lectures,  has  made  a  contribution  of  great  value  and  importance  to  the  phi- 
losophic study  of  the  foundations  of  theistic  belief." — Times. 


MR.  MERZ'S  NEW  WORK. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  THOUGHT 

By  John  Theodore 


IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
Merz.    Vol.  I.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


"  Amply  suffices  to  secure  for  Mr.  Merz  a  position  of  no  little  distinction  among 
contemporary  writers  and  thinkers." — Times. 


SECOND  EDITION,  NOW  READY. 

THE    ENGLISH    CHURCH    AND  THE 

ROMISH  SCHISM.  By  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Momerie,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

"  Clear,  acute,  scholarly  the  history,  doctrine,  and  logic  of  the  author  are 

admirable."— Church  Times. 


BY  DORA  GREENWELL  McCHESNEY. 

MIRIAM     CROMWELL,     ROYALIST:  a 

Romance  of  the  Great  Rebellion.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Has  vitality,  power,  charm,  and  picturesqueness  This  striking  and  care- 
fully wrought  story.'  — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  A  story  charming  as  well  as  engrossing." — Black  and  White. 


BY  THE  [VERY  REV.  DEAN  BUTCHER. 

ARMENOSA  OF  EGYPT  :  a  Romance  of  the 

Arab  Conquest.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  description  of  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Babylon  is  magnificent  

A  fine  romance."—  /'all  Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  glowing  ami  absorbing  picture  of  the  Egypt  of  the  seventh  century. 

6        6  61  Manchester  Courier. 


WILLIAM   BLACKWOOD   &  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 
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A  NOVEL  IN   BRISK  DEMAND. 

FRANCESCA    HALSTEAD : 

A  Tale  of  San  Remo. 
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NOTES. 

IT  was  Matthew  Arnold,  we  think,  who  wondered  how 
so  able  a  man  as  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  could  play 
disciple  to  so  poor  a  prophet  as  Comte.  In  the  same 
way  w7e  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  Mr.  Labouchere 
plays  pupil  to  Bentham  and  Little  Englander  with 
such  unholy  zest.  He  started  the  debate  on  Crete  by 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  and  was  no 
doubt  equally  astonished  and  gratified  to  find  himself 
supported  by  the  whole  of  the  Opposition.  It  is  a 
tradition  of  Liberal  statesmanship  to  sympathize  with 
subject  peoples  "  rightly  struggling  to  be  free,"  every- 
where but  in  the  Transvaal,  where  men  of  our  own  race 
are  the  oppressed,  and  so  Sir  William  Harcourt  backed 
up  his  lieutenant,  though  he  must  have  realized  that  the 
debate  was  merely  silly  because  it  failed  to  be  mischiev- 
ous. Last  week  (days  before  the  solution"  was  hinted  at 
in  any  other  journal),  we  asserted  that  the  Powers  would 
certainly  give  Crete  the  same  practical  autonomy  which 
Samos  already  enjoys,  the  amount  of  the  tribute  to  be 
paid  to  Turkey  in  each  case  being  merely  nominal.  The 
sting  of  the  matter  to  the  Greeks  is  that  the  Cretans, 
like  the  Samians,  will  prefer  this  arrangement  to  a 
union  with  their  bankrupt  and  overtaxed  relatives  on 
the  mainland. 

This  forecast  has  been  fully  justified  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury's declaration  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Crete  is  to  be  treated  exactly  like  Samos, 
and  both  the  Greek  and  Turkish  troops  on  the  island 
are  to  be  "required"  to  withdraw.  The  Greek,  it 
seems,  is  to  go  first,  presumably  because  Greece  is 
weaker  than  Turkey.  There  is  no  "justice"  in  this, 
but  a  good  deal  of  common  sense.  It  is  said  that  the 
Athenians  are  furious  with  the  British  just  now  because 
of  the  bombardment  of  the  insurgents,  and  are  praising 
the  French  and  Italians  to  the  skies  because  the  ships 
of  these  two  nations  did  not  fire.  As  every  one  knows, 
the  firing  was  regulated  by  the  accident  of  position  ; 
a  German  corvette  opened  the  ball,  the  Russian  battle- 
ship "Alexander  II."  followed,  and  then  the  Austrian 
cruiser  "Maria  Theresa,"  and  last  the  British  flag- 
ship "Revenge"  with  the  gunboats  "Dryad"  and 
*'  Harrier."  But  if,  as  we  hear,  the  British  guns  were 
served  so  smartly  that  our  three  ships  threw  more  shot 
into  the  insurgent  lines  than  all  the  other  ships  put 
together,  we  can  understand  the  rage  of  the  Athenians, 
though  we  cannot  profess  to  regret  its  cause. 

Probably  it  is  not  generally  realized  how  small  a 
proportion  of  the  Cretans  are  Mohammedans.  The 
population  has  never  been  accurately  numbered,  but  is 
probably  somewhere  about  300,000,  and  of  them  not 


more  than  80,000  are  of  the  religion  of  the  Turks  who 
dominate  the  island.  But  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
alike  are  mostly  of  the  same  race  and  have  much  in 
common.  Except  the  Sfakiotes,  however,  the  Cretans 
are  indeed  very  mixed.  The  Venetians,  who  held  the 
island  for  so  many  years,  introduced  large  colonies  of 
their  own  people,  and  these,  with  infusions  from  other 
quarters,  have  greatly  diluted  the  original  purity  of  the 
breed.  The  Sfakiotes,  whose  clans  inhabit  the  White 
Mountains  on  the  west  of  the  island,  are  extremely 
jealous  of  intermixture,  and  in  their  valleys  do  all  they 
can  to  keep  themselves  aloof  from  strangers  and  from 
the  successive  masters  of  the  island.  For  before  the 
Turk  put  his  baneful  hand  on  the  island  it  had  had 
many  masters.  It  is  only  about  3,200  miles  in  area, 
long  and  narrow,  with  many  deep  picturesque  bays, 
especially'  on  the  north  side.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  although  it 
has  few  streams,  it  has  abundant  water  supply.  Any- 
thing almost  can  grow  in  the  island.  Its  commerce  is 
comparatively  large,  and  had  it  a  stable  and  fair 
government,  this  might  be  much  larger.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  there  have  been  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  Turkish  Government  about  once  every 
ten  years,  the  great  object  being  to  obtain  autonomy 
rather  than  independence.  Greek  is  the  language  uni- 
versally spoken,  the  Greek  being  that  of  the  Morea. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  one  unsatisfactory  Govern- 
ment should  be  substituted  for  another.  If  autonomy 
under  satisfactory  guarantees  were  granted  to  the 
Cretans,  their  picturesque  island,  with  mountains  rising 
to  over  7,000  feet,  might  well  become  a  favourite  resort 
for  yachtsmen  and  tourists. 

We  observed  a  fortnight  ago  in  these  columns  that 
the  centre  of  importance  for  English  interests  at  the 
present  moment  lies  not  in  Crete  but  in  the  Far  East, 
and  this  week  the  publication  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
Treaty  regarding  Corea  has  confirmed  our  view.  This 
agreement  virtually  consecrates  the  substitution  of 
Russia  for  China  as  the  dominant  Power  at  Soul.  The 
fiction  of  Corean  independence,  which  Japan  finds  plea- 
sure in  asserting,  is  renewed.  Corea  retains  full  liberty 
of  action  in  home  and  foreign  affairs  ;  and  Russia  and 
Japan  declare  their  readiness  to  support  the  King  in 
permanently  assuring  the  maintenance  of  order.  So 
slight,  however,  is  even  the  semblance  of  independence 
accorded  to  the  King  that  the  two  Powers  in  question 
have  given  a  joint  promise  to  guarantee  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  an  army  and  police  force  in 
order  to  save  his  Majesty  from  appealing  for  foreign 
aid  !  Both  countries  are  empowered  to  maintain  cer- 
tain military  detachments  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests  ;  and  any  misunderstandings  that  may  arise 
are  to  be  settled  by  peaceful  negotiation.  The  substi- 
tution of  Russia  for  China  could  hardly  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  this  provision,  which  is  p-ac»ically 
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modelled  on  the  agreement  negotiated  by  Li  Hung-chang 
and  Count  Ito  in  1885. 

China  and  Japan  then  undertook  to  withdraw  all 
their  troops  from  the  country.  In  case  of  disturbances 
the  agreement  was  that  neither  Power  should  send 
troops  without  notifying  the  other.  The  King  was  to 
engage  the  officers,  and  a  third  Power  (that  is,  China 
and  Japan  were  excluded)  was  to  drill  the  troops. 
There  was  also  the  provision  that  neither  of  the  two 
Powers  should  send  their  own  officers.  In  contrast  to 
this,  Russia,  who  has  undertaken  the  process  of  organi- 
zation which  the  new  Convention  considers  necessary, 
is  sending  officers  to  act  as  military  instructors,  and  a 
few  Russian  non-commissioned  officers  are,  it  is  said, 
installed  as  a  sort  of  bodyguard  in  the  new  palace 
whither  the  King  removed  a  week  ago.  No  doubt 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Russia's  military  and  naval 
forces  in  the  Pacific  are  at  this  moment  inferior  to 
Japan's,  Corea  would  already  have  been  formally 
appropriated.  But  Russia  is  playing  the  waiting 
game,  and  she  can  afford  to  do  so.  The  fate  of  Corea 
will  probably  be  decided  in  her  favour  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Siberian  Railway. 

That  the  King  should  have  been  removed  from  the 
shelter  of  the  Russian  Legation  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Treaty  was  published  is  certainly  a  suggestive  coin- 
cidence— not  the  less  so  that  the  agreement  expressly 
provides  that  "  the  question  of  his  return  shall  be 
left  to  himself,  but  that,  as  soon  as  all  danger  appears 
removed,  friendly  counsels  will  be  given  him  to  do  so." 
The  danger  from  which  his  Majesty  sought  refuge  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  assassination,  the  fate  which 
befell  his  Queen,  as  our  readers  may  remember ;  and  it  is  a 
little  curious  that  that  danger  should  appear  to  have 
been  removed  simultaneously  with  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  between  his  rival  protectors. 

The  announcement  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  sending 
Mr.  Rennell  Rodd,  with  an  imposing  staff  of  Guards- 
men, and  that  very  competent  officer  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wingate,  of  the  Egyptian  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, as  his  right-hand  man,  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
Court  of  the  Emperor  Menelik,  will  go  far  to  remove 
an  unpleasant  impression  that  British  interests  in 
Abyssinia  were  being  somewhat  neglected.  Italy  is 
now,  so  far  as  Abyssinia  proper  is  concerned,  eliminated 
from  the  situation,  and  the  British  mission  has  not 
been  despatched  a  moment  too  soon.  Indeed,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  may  not  find  that  for  some  purposes 
it  is  a  little  late.  It  is  true  that  up  to  the  present 
the  French  Government  has  only  despatched  one  fully 
accredited  agent  to  Abyssinia,  M.  Lagarde,  a  former 
Governor  of  Obock,  but  now  one  of  the  principal 
officials  in  the  French  Colonial  Office,  whose  ostensible 
mission  was  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty 
between  France  and  Abyssinia.  But  of  those  semi- 
official, imperfectly  accredited,  but  very  effective  agents, 
who  play  such  a  useful  part  in  furthering-  the  in- 
terests of  their  Government  at  certain  delicate  junc- 
tures, there  is  apparently  a  never-ending  procession 
wending  its  way  towards  Abyssinia.  We  have,  of  course, 
no  right  to  complain  of  this  ;  but  we  have  a  very  clear 
duty  imposed  upon  us  to  see  that  British  interests  are 
properly  protected,  and  it  is  because  Mr.  Rennell 
Rodd's  mission  will  protect  them  that  we  welcome 
its  appointment. 

Although  the  struggle  between  the  law  and  arbitrary 
power  in  the  Transvaal  has  been  expected  for  a  long 
time  back,  it  broke  out  at  length  with  startling  sudden- 
ness on  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Kruger  and  Dr.  Leyds 
having  commenced  a  formal  trial  of  strength  with  Chief 
Justice  Kotze  and  his  colleagues,  of  which  it  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  the  developments.  It  is  practically 
the  same  dispute  that  was  carried  on  for  thirty  years  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the  greatest  of  American  judges, 
against  a  succession  of  Presidents  from  Jefferson  to 
Jackson,  ending  in  the  complete  and  lasting  victory 
of  the  Supreme  Court  over  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Kruger's  artless  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  Constitution 
as  interpreted  by  the  Chief  Justice  is  to  pass  a  law 
placing  all  the  judges  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the 


President,  who  is  to  be  empowered  to  question  them  as 
to  their  views  on  the  matter  and  to  remove  from 
office  those  who  give  an  unsatisfactory  reply.  But  this 
does  not  in  the  least  advance  matters,  for  the  new  law 
will  be  declared  unconstitutional  and  Mr.  Kruger  and 
his  inspirer  Dr.  Leyds  will  still  find  themselves  forced 
to  resort  to  open  illegality  and  force  if  they  want  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  the  Chief  Justice.  The  greatest 
rulers  have  in  their  time  had  to  bow  to  the  law,  and, 
like  Frederick  the  Great,  the  President  will,  we  fancy, 
find  at  the  last  that  "  es  gibt  noch  Richter  in  " — Pretoria. 

The  principle  that  in  countries  governed  by  a  written 
Constitution  which  can  only  be  modified  by  a  certain 
elaborate  procedure,  laws  and  resolutions  of  Parliament 
that  are  inconsistent  with  that  Constitution  are  void,  is 
of  course  a  proposition  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  legality. 
Otherwise  the  legislative  body  could  at  any  time  over- 
ride the  Constitution  by  simple  legislation  ;  but  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Kruger  has  not  yet  risen  to  this  conception  of 
law.  To  Chief  Justice  Kotze,  who,  after  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple  was  called  to 
the  English  Bar,  and  who  is  naturally  familiar  with  the 
decisions  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  on  the  point,  it  is 
naturally  a  self-evident  proposition,  and  he  is  not  likely 
to  yield  to  a  gentleman  of  the  type  of  Dr.  Leyds. 

The  appearance  of  an  Independent  Labour  candidate 
at  Halifax  will  be  productive  of  at  least  one  good  effect. 
It  must  inevitably  improve  the  chances  of  the  Unionist 
candidate,  Sir  Savile  Crossley,  who  has  special  claims 
upon  the  suffrages  of  the  electors,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
head  of  the  largest  industrial  firm  in  the  town,  besides 
being  himself  a  highly  popular  gentleman  and  a  sound 
Unionist,  a  good  speaker,  and  a  tried  Parliamentary 
hand.  It  is  a  pity,  though  it  seems  to  have  been 
unavoidable,  that  the  Radicals  should  have  been 
allowed  to  get  such  a  good  start,  because  in  a  con- 
test of  as  brief  duration  as  this  will  be,  neither  time 
nor  opportunities  can  be  lost.  Mr.  Billson  is  so 
extreme  a  Radical  that  the  social  side  of  his  pro- 
gramme covers  much  the  same  ground  as  that  of 
Mr.  Tom  Mann — which  makes  Mr.  Mann,  or  Mr. 
Billson  himself,  a  superfluity.  There  were  hopes  of  an 
arrangement  on  the  usual  basis — namely,  that  Mr. 
Mann  should  retire  from  the  contest  and  that  the  I.L.P. 
nominee  should  be  accepted  by  the  Radical  executive 
on  the  next  occasion  ;  but  the  Labour  men  would  not 
consider  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Atherley  Jones  did  not  add  much  to  our  enlighten- 
ment on  the  subject  of  judicial  delays  and  mismanage- 
ment by  his  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  this  week  ; 
but  we  hope  that,  in  spite  of  the  amiable  platitudes  of 
the  Attorney-General  and  Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  the 
matter  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop.  Every  litigant,  not 
to  speak  of  such  judges  and  lawyers  as  can  see  beyond 
their  noses,  can  tell  how  costly,  tedious,  uncertain,  and 
inefficient  our  system  is  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  nobody's 
business  to  insist  on  a  remedy.  Mr.  Jones  made 
altogether  too  much  of  the  mere  direct  expense  of  our 
Courts.  No  doubt  there  could  be  economies  effected, 
for  instance  by  the  abolition  of  that  elaborate  imposture 
the  Railway  Commission  ;  but  nobody  grudges  the 
judges  their  salaries  and  allowances.  What  we  object 
to  is  the  secondary  expenses,  the  enormous  fees  to 
counsel  who  don't  attend,  the  delays,  the  endless  red- 
tape.  A  Royal  Commission  would  simply  serve  to 
hang  up  the  matter  indefinitely  and  would  lead  to  no 
result.  The  appointment  of  younger  judges,  the  super- 
annuation of  the  aged  ones,  and  a  system  by  which 
solicitors  should  be  paid,  not  in  proportion  to  the  delay 
but  to  the  despatch  with  which  they  conduct  their  cases, 
would  effect  a  marked  change. 

In  Irish  politics  it  is  impossible  to  please  both  parties, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  every  Irishman  is  an  Irre- 
concilable, and  has  no  taste  for  the  compromise  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  Englishmen.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
perfectly  understood  that  a  Radical  Government  was 
the  friend  of  the  tenants  and  a  Tory  Government  the 
friend  of  the  landlords  and  both  parties  regarded  the 
arrangement  as  perfectly  fair  and  logical.  The  brothers 
Balfour  boast  that  they  have  changed  all  this,  and 
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that  this  is  the  first  Conservative  Ministry  that  has  done 
anything  for  the  tenants.  And  so  perhaps  it  is  ;  but 
somehow  the  landlords  don't  see  it,  and  openly  wish 
for  Mr.  Morley  back  again.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
in  many  constituencies  they  will  absent  themselves 
from  the  polls  at  the  next  election. 

But  the  circle  of  malcontents  is  widening-  every  day, 
and  some  say  it  will  soon  include  all  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland.  A  tremendous  storm  is  brewing  below  the 
gangway  on  the  subject  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  endow- 
ment. By  the  Endowments  Act  of  1885,  when  the  two 
Charity  Commissioners  (one  is  a  Protestant  and  the 
other  a  Catholic)  disagree,  no  scheme  is  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  This  is  what  has  happened  with  the 
Erasmus  Smith  endowment.  Mr.  T.  Healy  brings 
in  a  Bill  to  evade  this  by  making  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  ap- 
point other  Commissioners  to  execute  the  Act.  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  accepts  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  reserving  to  the  Government  the  usual  right  to 
propose  amendments  in  Committee.  Trinity  College  is 
naturallv  furious,  and  letters,  questions  and  instructions 
keep  pouring  in  upon  the  Irish  Loyalist  members.  The 
sweetness  and  light  of  Balfourism  are  all  very  well ;  but 
if  they  alienate  the  landlords,  the  professional  classes, 
the  shopkeepers,  and  the  Protestant  farmers,  who  will 
be  left  at  the  next  election  ?  The  Parnellites  and  Anti- 
Parnellites,  who  will  unite  to  vote  solid  against  the 
Unionist  Government. 

The  London  County  Council  is  evidently  determined 
to  surpass  itself.  Sir  Arthur  Arnold  has  made  a  sur- 
prisingly good  Chairman,  acting  with  dignity,  firmness 
and  impartiality.  So  he  is  to  be  deposed,  and  the 
Progressives,  who  are  in  a  majority  of  one,  have  met 
and  decided  unanimously  that  Mr.  William  Job  Collins 
is  to  reign  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Collins  is  understood  to 
be  a  medical  practitioner  somewhere  in  North  London, 
and  to  have  "views"  on  vaccination.  Of  his  other 
qualifications  for  figuring  in  this  year  of  jubilee  as  the 
ceremonial  head  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  we  are 
not  informed  ;  but  a  year  or  two  ago  he  was,  it  appears, 
a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Whether  he  has  yet 
succeeded  in  surmounting  the  obstacles  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  becoming  a  full-fledged  barrister  we 
know  not,  but  even  that  dignity  would  scarcely  be  in 
itself  a  qualification.  When  Mr.  Bottomley  Firth  was 
jobbed  into  the  Deputy  Chair  with  a  salary  of  ^2,000 
a  year,  there  was  an  outcry,  but  Londoners  seem  to 
have  grown  accustomed  to  the  Progressist  vagaries 
now.  If  there  was  the  smallest  vitality  or  unity  in  the 
Moderate  party  on  the  Council,  they  could  easily  defeat 
this  move,  but  they  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  on  this 
as  on  every  other  point  of  policy. 

A  considerable  number  of  members  of  Parliament 
are  anxious  to  bring  before  the  House  of  Commons 
the  very  scandalous  and  painful  results  that  have 
followed  the  suspension  of  the  Cantonment  Acts  in 
India.  The  only  way  of  doing  so  is  by  moving  the 
adjournment  to  call  attention  to  a  matter  of  urgent 
public  importance  ;  for  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  is  not  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  is  paid  by  India,  and  cannot  therefore  be  dis- 
cussed until  the  introduction  of  the  Indian  Budget  at 
the  end  of  the  Session.  Mr.  H.  T.  Wilson,  however, 
has  effectually  prevented  the  question  being  raised  by 
placing  on  the  Order  Paper  a  notice  of  motion  to  call 
attention  to  the  health  of  the  troops  in  India  and 
move  a  resolution.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  H.  T.  Wilson  is  the  very  last  person  who  wishes 
to  discuss  the  health  of  the  troops  in  India,  for  he  is 
one  of  those  who  see  the  finger  of  God  in  the  physical 
ruin  of  the  poor  boys  we  send  annually  to  India. 
There  is  no  chance  of  Mr.  Wilson's  motion  coming 
on,  for  it  has  not  obtained  a  place.  It  is  an  ordinary 
"blocking"  motion,  which  prevents  anyone  else  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  and  is  a  gross  abuse  of  the  forms  of 
the  House. 

Owing  to  the  calm  way  in  which  the  India  Office 
keeps  back  information  on  Indian  affairs  from  Parlia- 
ment, the  statistics  on  this  question  are  not  up  to  date. 


But  the  annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner 
for  1894  showed  that  of  the  70,642  British  soldiers  in 
India  on  15  July,  1894,  only  37  per  cent,  had  escaped 
disease.  According  to  another  calculation,  71  percent, 
had  been  admitted  to  hospital  on  that  account.  But 
whether  the  percentage  be  63  or  71,  it  is  deplorable 
enough.  At  the  meeting  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institute  the  other  day  Sir  Donald  Stewart  testified  to  the 
effects  of  Indian  service  upon  the  pensioners  of  Chelsea 
Hospital.  We  believe  that  public  opinion  has  much 
changed  on  this  subject,  and  that  the  majority  are  now 
in  favour  of  the  precautions  dictated  by  common-sense 
and  humanity.  But  Governments  are  still  abjectly 
afraid  of  the  agitation  of  a  handful  of  fanatics  ;  and 
Lord  George  Hamilton  is  in  a  state  of  pitiful  apprehen- 
sion lest  the  question  should  be  mooted.  Of  course  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Secretary  of  State  his  own  peace  is  of 
infinitely  more  importance  than  the  health  of  the  Indian 
army. 

Letters  which  have  reached  us  from  Bushire,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  dated  9  January,  and  containing  news 
which  has  not  yet  reached  the  London  Press,  show  that 
the  Persians  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  lay  all  the  blame 
of  the  drought  on  Providence.  Their  want  of  fatalistic 
consideration  has  almost  created  an  international  inci- 
dent. The  agricultural  population  of  the  Bushire 
district,  annoyed  at  the  want  of  rain,  turned  their  wrath 
upon  the  European  Telegraph  Department,  and  espe- 
cially upon  some  landmarks  which  had  been  erected  by 
Lieut.  Cunningham,  R.E.,  about  two  years  ago,  on 
account  of  the  Meteorological  Survey  of  India.  To 
these  obnoxious  landmarks  the  deficient  rainfall  was 
ascribed.  The  Superintendent  of  Telegraphs,  besieged 
in  his  office  by  a  threatening  mob,  at  once  wired  to  the 
Resident  that  affairs  were  critical,  and  H.M.S.  "Sphinx" 
and  the  steamer  "Lawrence"  were  ordered  at  once 
to  Bushire.  Stimulated  by  this  apparition,  the  Governor 
despatched  troops  with  a  gun  against  the  rioters  ;  but 
too  late,  alas  !  to  save  from  destruction  the  casus  belli, 
the  survey  pillars,  the  erection  of  which  had  so  exas- 
perated the  heavenly  powers.  Strange  to  say,  heavy 
rain  fell  in  Bushire  and  the  neighbouring  district  on  the 
6  January,  so  that  the  people  are  convinced  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  suspicions  and  their  action.  The 
ringleaders  are  less  certain  ;  for  about  twenty  of  them 
were  soundly  bastinadoed  by  the  Governor  to  impress 
upon  them  the  fact  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  pro- 
pitiating the  heavenly  authorities  unless  the  earthly 
powers  have  been  also  effectively  "  squared." 

There  has  been  much  shooting  of  rebels  and  suspects 
lately  at  Manila,  but  of  operations  in  the  field  we  had 
heard  nothing  for  months.  The  reason  is  alleged  to  be 
that  General  Polavieja  has  been  awaiting  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  trying  to  instil  a  measure  of  discipline 
into  the  raw  levies  sent  out  from  Spain.  His  prepara- 
tions being  at  length  complete,  he  began  a  forward 
movement  last  week.  Madrid  papers  made  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets  about  the  capture  of  Silam,  but  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  the  place  was  strongly  held. 
Ymus,  which  is  a  few  miles  further  inland,  is  likely  to 
prove  a  harder  nut — which  may  explain  why  we  have 
heard  nothing  more  since  the  engagements  reported 
last  week.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  Polavieja 
purposes  attacking  both  Ymus  and  Cavite  in  a  few 
days.  The  number  of  rebels  in  the  province  of  Cavite 
may  be  from  50,000  to  100,000.  The  garrison  of  Cavite 
itself — or  rather  of  the  stronghold  which  they  occupy 
close  by — is  estimated  at  about  15,000  ;  8,000  or  10,000 
of  whom  are  well  armed  and  drilled,  the  remainder 
carrying  only  knives  and  bamboo  spears.  That  the 
position  is  a  formidable  one  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  a  previous  attack  was  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss  ;  but  the  Government  forces  then  numbered 
only  3,000  or  4,000,  and  confidence  is  felt  that  Polavieja 
will  sustain  the  reputation  he  gained  during  the  Cuban 
insurrection  of  1884. 

The  Philippines  and  Cuba  are  alternate  fields  of 
activity  for  Spanish  soldiers.  General  Weyler  was  at 
one  time  Governor  of  Manila,  where  he  left  an  un- 
savoury reputation  for  the  sin  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
Spanish  maladministration.  The  present  rebellions  may 
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be  suppressed,  but  they  will  recur  unless  Spain  awakes 
to  the  necessity  for  a  permanent  and  properly  paid  Civil 
Service.  The  present  insurrection  seems  confined  to 
the  metropolitan  island,  Luzon  ;  and  herein  lies  an 
element  of  strength  if  the  Spaniards  were  fitted  for 
rule.  The  inhabitants  of  all  the  islands  are  Malays — 
with  different  degrees  of  impregnation  ;  but  they  differ 
in  language  and  creed.  The  inhabitants  of  Luzon,  for 
instance,  are  Christians,  while  those  of  Mindanao  are 
chiefly  Mahomedan.  To  suppress  the  latter,  who  are 
always  turbulent,  if  not  insurgent,  the  Government 
employed  Christian  gaol-birds  released  and  disciplined 
ad  hoc.  When  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  Luzon, 
these  disciplinarios,  as  they  are  called,  revolted  ;  but 
the  Mindanaense,  instead  of  sympathizing,  attacked, 
cut  them  up,  and  handed  over  those  whom  they  took 
prisoners  to  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  they  were,  of 
course,  promptly  shot.  The  whole  of  the  fighting 
element  among  the  rebels  is  Malay.  There  were  in  the 
island  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  some  12,000  well- 
drilled  native  troops,  of  whom  7,000  deserted.  These 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  rebel  force  and  have  partly 
drilled  the  rest.  The  civilian  element — the  conspirators 
and  would-be  officials — are  chiefly  half-caste  Malay- 
Chinese. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  this  advantage  over 
his  English  brother — he  does  not  wait  until  he  has  lost 
his  trade  before  realizing  that  he  might  have  saved  it. 
This  sheep-like  quality  has  just  been  displayed  by  the 
silk  manufacturers  of  Macclesfield,  who  have  this  week 
resolved  to  ask  the  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  adulteration 
in  foreign  silks  imported  into  Great  Britain.  It  has 
suddenly  dawned  upon  them  that  this  practice — techni- 
cally known  as  "weighting" — has  been  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  decline  of  their  trade.  We  drew  attention 
to  this  interesting  trade-trick  when  we  discussed  the 
causes  of  the  decline  a  few  months  ago.  The  funny 
thing  is  that,  after  everything  they  have  been  told 
about  the  utter  vileness  of  French  silks,  Englishwomen 
persist  in  having  them.  They  probably  refuse  to 
believe  that  the  commodity  which  has  enjoyed  such  a 
vogue  can  be  anything  but  excellent ;  and  they  are 
probably  unable  to  realize  how  a  substance  which  has 
such  a  beautiful  gloss,  and  is  so  thick  and  handsome, 
can  contain  more  precipitated  tin  than  silk.  They  may 
believe  or  not,  but  the  fact  is  indisputable.  By  adul- 
teration silks  are  increased  from  three  to  ten  times 
their  original  weight ;  and  there  are  trade  experts 
among  us  who  would  make  it  compulsory  upon  those 
who  are  given  to  this  little  fraud  to  declare  plainly  and 
truly  the  exact  nature  of  the  rotten  stuffs  they  palm  off 
upon  the  English  buyer  at  high  prices. 

The  Burials  Act  of  1880  was  regarded  as  a  final 
settlement  of  a  vexed  question,  like  the  Education  Act 
of  ten  years  earlier.  As  in  that  case  the  settlement 
appears  to  require  further  settling.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Cameron's  measure  was  not  a  good  one,  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  a  sidelong  attempt  at  partial  Dis- 
establishment. If  Disestablishment  ever  comes,  it  will 
come  as  a  complete  and  unified  policy  ;  it  can  never  be 
brought  about  by  piecemeal  legislation  of  this  sort,  and 
Liberationists  will  be  wise  to  recognize  this  fact.  There 
is  something  not  quite  ingenuous  in  the  repeated  attempt 
to  do  the  thing  by  means  of  the  backstairs.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  payment  of  fees  to  the 
Established  parson  for  funerals  conducted  by  a  Non- 
conformist minister  is  a  genuine  grievance  which  should 
be  mended.  This  was  admitted  not  merely  by  Sir 
Matthew  Ridley,  but  by  Lord  Cranborne,  whose  speech 
was  one  of  the  best  he  has  delivered  in  the  House. 

We  should  like  to  know  how  the  Liberationists 
satisfy  their  consciences  in  regard  to  the  filling  up  of 
the  burial  registers.  At  present  this  is  the  duty  of  the 
parson,  in  consideration  of  the  fee  paid  him.  Is  the 
Nonconformist  minister  prepared  to  undertake  it?  and 
if  so,  how  can  a  consistent  Liberationist  thus  become 
a  mere  State  official  ?  The  same  pertinent  question 
suggests  itself  in  regard  to  the  not  unreasonable  .agita- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  the  registrar's  presence,  now 
necessary  at  all  marriages  in  licensed  Nonconformist 
places  of  worship. 


THE  GRIEVANCES   OF  THE  OUTLANDERS. 

I. 

"  From  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Gold  Industry  on 
a  large  scale  at  Johannesburg,  much  discontent  has  been  caused 
by  the  restrictions  and  impositions  placed  upon  it  by  the 
Transvaal  Government  ;  by  the  corrupt  administration  of  that 
Government,  and  by  the  denial  of  civil  rights  to  the  rapidly 
growing  Uitlander  population." — C.  J.  Rhodes. 

"Grievances  !  "  said  the  President,  excitedly,  "  they  have  no 
grievances." — Paul  Kruger,  March  1896. 

I.— DYNAMITE. 

FIRST  of  the  matters  in  dispute  may  be  taken  the 
dynamite  question.  It  will  be  at  once  understood 
that  a  full  and  reliable  supply  of  explosives  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  a  mining  industry,  and  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Government 
of  the  Transvaal  has  regarded  its  duties  in  this  respect 
will  prove  instructive. 

In  1887,  when  the  production  of  the  mines  was  small 
— the  entire  output  of  the  year  was  almost  exactly  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  total  for  1896 — a  concession  for 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  dynamite  and  other  explo- 
sive materials  was  granted  to  a  Mr.  Lippert.  In  justice 
to  the  Boer  Government  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
extreme  importance  which  would  attach  to  this  mono- 
poly within  a  few  years  could  not  then  have  been 
reasonably  anticipated.  It  is  more  in  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  Government  than  in  this  original  con- 
cession (an  tiquated  though  such  monopolies  must  appear 
to  Englishmen)  that  cause  of  co  mplaint  has  arisen. 

This  concession  stipulated  amo  ng  other  things  that  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  should  be 
erected  within  the  year,  that  the  quality  manufactured 
should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  best  European  makers, 
and  that  no  dynamite  should  be  imported.  In  return 
for  this  a  complete  monopoly  was  granted,  with  the 
power  to  charge  150  shillings  per  case. 

During  the  year  allowed  for  building  the  factory  Mr. 
Lippert  was  permitted  to  import  dynamite,  which  turned 
out  to  be  satisfactory.  It  was  not  until  1889  that 
serious  complaints  were  made  about  the  quality  of  the 
dynamite  he  supplied.  Injury  to  health  by  the  noxious 
fumes,  want  of  strength,  and  above  all  want  of  unifor- 
mity, causing  partial  explosions  and  consequently  the 
utmost  danger  to  miners,  were  alleged  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  Mining  Companies. 

On  29  January  and  28  February,  1890,  urgent 
addresses  were  sent  to  the  State  Secretary,  Dr.  Leyds, 
but  no  reply  was  received  from  him  for  over  ten  months, 
though  the  danger  to  life  was  repeatedly  emphasized. 
At  length,  however,  a  tardy  notice  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  was  received  on  17  December,  but 
all  further  communications  from  the  Chamber  of  Mines, 
though  representing  those  most  vitally  affected,  re- 
mained unanswered  by  the  Transvaal  Government. 
The  Chamber  of  Mines  made  formal  complaint  in  the 
early  part  of  1891  of  this  treatment  :  "It  appears  that 
the  written  communications  of  the  Chamber,  on  behalf 
of  the  mining  community,  receive  little  or  no  attention." 
The  Chamber  further  stated  that  six  (?  seven)  com- 
munications had  been  sent  to  the  Government  without 
obtaining  any  acknowledgment  or  reply. 

The  Commission  sat  in  1891,  and  investigated  the 
charges.  Their  report,  after  they  had  refused  to  test  any 
explosive  supplied  at  the  time  of  complaint  or  to  hear 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber,  was  that  the 
quality  of  the  dynamite  supplied  by  the  concession- 
naire  was  in  all  respects  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
European  makers.  Throughout  the  proceedings  no 
notice  whatever  was  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Mines  of 
the  dates  of  meeting. 

The  report  was,  however,  a  perfectly  just  one.  The 
ten  months  that  had  elapsed  since  the  formal  complaint 
of  the  Chamber  had  been  utilized  by  the  concessionnaire 
in  obtaining  a  stock  of  explosives  from  Europe  for  the 
purposes  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  investigation,  when  it 
ultimately  took  place,  was  a  solemn  farce  of  comparing 
one  cartridge  of  dynamite  with  another  imported  from 
the  same  factory.  This  importation  was,  it  will  be 
remembered,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  concession. 

The  Chamber  of  Mines  rec;ived  a  confidential  report 
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that  no  dynamite  could  be  manufactured  in  the  Trans- 
vaal without  the  importation  of  all  the  constituents. 
Acting  upon  the  suggestion,  the  Chamber  induced  the 
Minister  of  Mines  to  arrest  a  wagonload  of  so-called 
raw  material  on  its  way  to  the  factory  of  the  conces- 
sionnaire,  and  the  contents  were  tested,  with  the  result 
that  the  stuff  was  found  to  be  the  finished  article,  dyna- 
mite, and  that  the  only  "manufacture"  carried  on  at 
the  factory  was  the  filling  of  cartridges. 

In  face  of  this  breach  of  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
cession the  monopoly  was  revoked  on  22  August,  1892, 
the  President  stating  in  the  Raad  at  the  time  that  "  the 
Treasury  was  being  defrauded."  This  admission,  asto- 
nishing in  its  naive  candour,  was  afterwards,  we  learn, 
prudently  erased  from  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings. 

The  supply  of  dynamite  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
State,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Government 
were  unwilling  to  allow  explosives  to  be  imported  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  mining 
industry.  Urgent  memorials — culminating  in  a  repre- 
sentation on  3  August,  1893,  that  the  Rand  was  "entirely 
destitute  "  of  dynamite — upon  the  subject  having  failed, 
a  deputation  waited  upon  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
by  whom  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost  possible 
discourtesy,  and  their  claims  to  consideration,  or  hear- 
ing even,  in  a  matter  vitally  affecting  the  mining  in- 
dustry insolently  denied. 

It  then  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chamber  of 
Mines  that  the  Government  proposed  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  by  assuming  itself  a  monopoly  for 
the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

The  Chamber  protested,  declaring  that  freedom  was 
all  the  industry  needed,  but  offered,  if  the  Government 
should  hold  to  its  determination,  to  act  as  State 
agents  themselves,  agreeing  to  pay  to  the  Transvaal 
Exchequer  not  only  all  duties  payable  under  the  new 
scheme,  but  50  per  cent,  of  the  profits  also,  instead  of 
merely  20  per  cent.,  as  under  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment ;  or  in  the  alternative  to  find  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  factory,  subject  only  to  the  presence  on 
the  body  of  management  of  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  Chamber  of  Mines  and  the 
Government.  To  this  reasonable  offer  no  answer  or 
acknowledgment  in  any  shape  was  received. 

In  October  1893  the  terms  of  the  State  monopoly 
were  published,  and  as  Agent  for  the  State — a  position 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  concessionnaire — the  dis- 
credited monopolist  Mr.  Lippert  was  again  appointed. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was  met 
by  a  combination  of  mine  managers,  who  arranged  with 
Messrs.  Nobel  for  a  supply  of  dynamite  on  terms,  in 
spite  of  a  duty  of  375-.  6d.  per  case,  identical  with 
those  of  the  Government  agent.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  seen  that  the  success  of  this  scheme  was  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  willingness  of  the  Government  to 
grant  permits  for  the  importation  of  Nobel's  explo- 
sives. It  was  not  seriously  anticipated  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  this,  but  the  effort  had  some  effect  in 
calling  attention  to  the  exorbitant  price  charged  by 
the  Government  agent.  In  fact,  it  resulted  in  lowering 
the  price  of  dynamite  for  Johannesburg  consumers  to 
75J.  per  case  at  a  time  when  the  agent  charged  no 
less  than  i20.r.  to  the  Mining  Companies  at  Barberton, 
which  had  no  organization  to  combat  his  extortion. 

Reiterated  complaints  as  to  the  quality  and  supply  of 
the  Government  explosives  were  made.  Ultimately  a 
scheme  for  buying  out  the  Government  agents  and  the 
representatives  of  the  old  South  African  Explosives 
Company  was  sanctioned  by  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  State.  This  scheme,  dated  24  May,  1894,  was  in 
effect  that  the  Mining  Companies  should  be  saddled 
with  the  expense  of  floating  a  new  company  for  the 
manufacture  of  dynamite,  and  should  in  addition  pay 
no  less  a  sum  than  ,£207,500  in  buying  out  "persons" 
(we  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines) 
"whose  sole  claim  to  consideration  is  that  they  were 
the  holders  of  a  concession  which  was  cancelled  by  the 
Government  because  its  fundamental  provisions  were 
flagrantly  and  deliberately  violated  year  after  year." 

To  these  burdens  was  added  a  sum  of  ,£22,500  to 
be  forwarded  to  a  lawyer  for  the  benefit  of  undisclosed 
principals. 

The  President  obtained  the  agreement  of  the  Raad. 
The  opposers  of  the   facilities   asked   for  by  the 


Government  were  able  to  show  that  even  under  the 
existing  contract  the  loss  to  the  Government  was  no 
less  than  ,£140,000  a  year  even  at  that  time.  This 
sum  was  clearly  ascertained  by  comparing  the  revenue 
derived  by  the  Government  (a)  from  rent  paid  by  the 
Company=^3,75o  ;  (£)  the  royalty  of  5^.  per  case,  on 
an  estimated  output  of  100,000  cases=^25,ooo  ;  and 
(c)  one-fifth  of  the  profits=;£i  7,000,  with  the  import 
duties  of  ,£187,500  paid  by  the  Mining  Companies. 
The  consumption  is  now  200,000  cases,  and  the  loss 
of  the  Transvaal  Government  has  since  increased  to 
,£280,000  a  year,  of  which  about  ,£100,000  goes  into 
the  pockets  of  Mr.  Lippert.  Thus  the  monopoly 
succeeds  in  proving  its  inherent  viciousness  ;  it  taxes 
the  industry  to  the  extent  of  nearly  ,£400,000  a  year  ;  it 
gives  the  Government  under  ,£100,000  a  year  instead 
of  nearly  ,£300,000,  and  all  this  to  put  ,£100,000  a  year 
into  the  pocket  of  a  private  person  who  is  not  even  a 
resident  in  the  Transvaal. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  estimates  for  2893-94 
it  was  incidentally  disclosed  that  the  Government  had 
advanced,  without  interest,  public  money  to  the  extent 
of  £^400,000  for  the  purchase  of  dynamite,  such  money 
to  be  repaid  as  the  stock  was  sold  off. 

Permits  for  the  importation  of  dynamite  were  at  once 
cancelled,  the  stocks  of  good  dynamite  have  given  out, 
and  the  companies  are  now  compelled  to  use  a  compara- 
tively ineffectual,  expensive  and  dangerous  dynamite. 

Such,  then,  is  the  position  of  the  Outlander  in  this 
matter  that  touches  vitally  the  great  and  indeed  the 
only  industry  of  the  Transvaal. 

There  is  no  need  to  press  home  the  considerations 
that  are  suggested  by  this  simple  narration  of  un- 
coloured  facts.  Excuse  for  the  Boer  Government  there 
is  none.  The  money  wrung  from  the  Mining  Companies 
has  been  lost  to  the  State,  and  it  does  not  need  a  very 
acute  perception  to  see  that  others  beside  the  conces- 
sionnaire have  benefited  by  this  astounding  procedure. 

SIR  ALFRED  MILNER. 

JOWETT  was  very  lucky  in  the  material  he  had  to 
deal  with  at  the  close  of  his  career.  A  college 
which  turned  out  in  three  successive  generations  (in  the 
University  sense  of  the  term)  Milner,  Asquith,  Curzon, 
Brodrick,  Grey  and  Rodd  must  surely  have  had  the 
pick  of  the  young  men  who  went  to  Oxford  between 
1870  and  1885,  as  in  fact  Balliol  had.  It  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  between  1870  and  1880  Milner 
of  Balliol  was  in  academic  circles  "  clarum  et  venerabile 
nomen."  His  reputation  did  not  rest  on  mere  scholar- 
ship, for  there  were  better  verse-makers  and  gram- 
marians than  he.  It  was  founded  upon  the  impression, 
which  his  mere  personality  created  around  him,  that 
he  was  built  on  big  lines.  Dr.  Johnson  boasted  that 
blasphemy  and  obscenity  had  always  been  repressed  in 
his  presence.  This  sort  of  authority  very  often  comes 
to  men  with  years.  But  even  as  an  undergraduate 
Milner  lifted  the  tone  of  any  conversation  in  which 
he  took  part.  And  he  did  this  without  any  effort, 
and  without  being  in  the  least  a  prig.  For  Milner 
has  a  quick  sense  of  humour ;  and  no  man  with  a 
sense  of  humour  can  be  a  prig.  Milner  enjoyed  a 
Rabelaisian  anecdote,  if  it  had  any  point,  as  much  as 
another.  And  here  it  may  be  said,  without  disparage- 
ment, that  Milner  owes  a  good  deal  of  his  success  to  his 
personal  appearance.  Most  men  who  play  a  role  in 
public  life  do — the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for 
instance,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Those  who,  like 
St.  Paul  and  Napoleon,  are  small  and  contemptible 
to  see  to  "  have  a  great  deal  to  overcome. 

After  leaving  Oxford  Milner  went,  in  the  orthodox 
fashion,  to  read  law  in  the  chambers  of  one  of  those 
dull,  plodding  juniors  who  die  in  "stuff."  Of  course 
he  loathed  his  life,  and  the  future  High  Commissioner 
hung  loose  upon  society  with  a  weary,  woebegone 
face.  Then  came  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  and  Milne- 
perceptibly  brightened,  for  in  those  days  Stead  was  a 
stimulating  editor.  Then  Milner  fell  in  with  Mr. 
Goschen,  and  doubt,  struggle,  and  obscurity  were  at 
an  end.  'Mr.  Goschen  does  not  give  his  confidence 
readily  ;  but  when  once  he  trusts  and  likes  any- 
body, he  does  so  enthusiastically  and  gratefully.  All 
his  private  secretaries  have  been  well  looked  after, 
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but  none  so  well  as  Milner.  The  young  Balliol 
don  suited  Mr.  Goschen  exactly.  Mr.  Goschen  is 
fidgety  and  vacillating:  Milner  was  calm  and  con- 
fident. At  the  General  Election  in  1885,  before 
the  split  in  the  Liberal  party,  Milner  stood  for  the 
Harrow  division  of  Middlesex  against  a  third-rate 
lawyer,  who'  beat  him  handsomely.  It  is  likely  that 
Milner  did  not  much  distinguish  himself  in  the  contest, 
for,  though  he  was  President  of  the  Union,  he  never  was 
a  successful  public  speaker.  He  is  not  a  rhetorician  by 
nature,  like  his  friend  and  contemporary  Mr.  Asquith. 
After  the  Home  Rule  Bill  Milner  of  course  stuck  to 
his  chief  and  the  Unionist  cause.  Shortly  afterwards 
Mr.  Goschen  sent  his  protege  out  to  Egypt  as  Finan- 
cial Adviser  to  the  Khedive.  To  write  a  book  on 
Egypt  was,  of  course,  the  obvious  thing  to  do,  and 
nine  men  out  of  ten  would  have  done  the  same.  But 
Milner  did  what  nine  out  of  ten  would  not  have  done — 
he  wrote  a  really  good  book.  Then  he  came  home, 
and,  though  he  was  not  a  Civil  servant,  was  almost 
immediately  made  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  and  a  K.C.B.  As  all  the  world  knows,  he 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
Death-duty  Budget.  He  has  thus  established  a  claim 
upon  both  parties  in  the  State,  by  whom  indeed  he  is 
equally  appreciated. 

And  now  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  without  a  wife,  and 
with  a  far  from  robust  physique,  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
ventures  forth  his  bark  from  the  haven  of  Somerset 
House  into  the  stormy  sea  of  South  African  politics.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  man  has  a  splendid  courage. 
There  are  few  more  enviable  positions  than  that  of  a  great 
permanent  official  in  this  country,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  Board  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
these.  Power  without  responsibility  and  an  assured 
income  until  death  are  to  most  men  the  maximum  of 
human  felicity.  But  "  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell," 
and  Milner  is  one  of  those  who  must  play  for  high 
stakes.  He  cannot  be  a  failure  at  the  Cape  ;  but  circum- 
stances may  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  his  being  a  suc- 
cess. It  is  much  more  likely,  however,  that  he  will  settle 
the  South  African  question,  in  which  case  he  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  names  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  will 
not  be  overshadowed  by  Cecil  Rhodes  :  on  the  contrary, 
his  reputation  will  gain  by  the  contrast.  Every  man 
has  his  distinguishing  mental  characteristics.  One 
man  makes  his  fortune  by  his  phrases,  another  by  his 
bluff,  another  by  his  ductility.  The  notes  of  Milner's 
mind  are  serenity  and  simplicity.  Nothing  perplexes 
or  irritates  him,  and  his  simple  style  of  speaking  and 
writing  answers  to  his  modes  of  thought.  South  Africa 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  been  spared  a  hack- 
politician,  and  upon  being  presented  with  a  ruler  who 
will  be  just  and  fear  not. 

NAVAL    MOVEMENTS   IN  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

'T'HE  concentration  of  the  fleets  of  Europe  in  the 
J-  Mediterranean  still  continues.  France  is  moving 
round  the  new  battleship  "  Martel,"  now  under  trial, 
from  Brest,  and  is  holding  two  other  new  battleships 
ready  at  Toulon.  Her  Active  Squadron  has  during  the 
last  few  weeks  been  greatly  reduced,  as  several  of  its 
ships  have  been  in  dock  or  under  repair,  but  it  is  now 
regaining  its  full  strength,  and  can  at  any  minute  be 
brought  up  to  ten  battleships.  Considerable  additions 
have  been  made  to  it  and  two  cruisers  of  the  Reserve 
Squadron  have  joined  it  with  full  crews.  The  Reserve 
Squadron  with  three  battleships  is  also  available. 
Combined  with  the  Russian  fleet,  which  maintains  five 
battleships,  all  fairly  new  though  of  small  size,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  it  is  stronger  than  our  force  in  that 
sea.  Our  Channel  Squadron  is  now,  however,  cruising 
off  the  south  coast  of  Spain,  and  is  within  easy  reach 
if  it  should  be  wanted.  Added  to  our  Mediterranean 
fleet,  it  gives  us  sixteen  good  battleships  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  makes  us  stronger  than  any  combina- 
tion in  these  waters.  This  is  satisfactory,  as  it  shows 
that  the  eyes  of  our  Government  are  open.  But  the 
Channel  Squadron  is  only  doing  what  it  usually  does 
in  the  spring.  It  would  be  well  to  keep  the  coast  and 
port  guardships  at  home  concentrated,  in  the  event  of 
reinforcements  being  required. 


The  Italians  have  made  all  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  mobilization  and  have  a  very  fine  force  of  six 
battleships,  four  cruisers  and  seven  torpedo  craft  at 
sea.  They  can  reinforce  these  by  three  more  battle- 
ships and  numerous  cruisers  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Austria  has  two  battleships  and  several  torpedo  vessels 
in  the  Levant,  whilst  Germany  is  represented  by  a  single 
cruiser.  The  "  mobilization  "  of  the  Turkish  fleet  has 
produced  nothing  but  laughter  ;  the  calling  out  of  the 
Turkish  "  naval  reserves,"  50,000  strong,  provokes 
only  derision  from  those  who  know  that  Turkey  has 
nothing  but  "naval  reserves"  and  dilapidated,  unsea- 
worthy  ships.  She  has  not  maintained  a  sea-going 
squadron  to  train  these  precious  "reserves"  for  years. 
Her  torpedo-boats  are  respectable  ;  but  failing  these 
she  has  nothing  to  meet  the  Greeks.  Her  record  at  sea 
is  one  of  uniform  disaster  and  defeat.  The  Greek  navy 
is  insignificant  enough,  but  at  least  it  has  sailors  and 
three  ships  capable  of  keeping  the  sea.  The  torpedo- 
boats,  however,  are  slow  and  antiquated  and  cannot  be 
reckoned  of  serious  value.  The  most  noteworthy  feature 
in  the  naval  situation  is  that  the  Russian  Black  Sea 
Fleet  is  being  held  ready  for  action,  and  that  transport 
is  being  accumulated  at  Odessa  and  Sebastopol.  But 
Russia  is  not  yet  fully  prepared,  and  she  is  not  likely 
to  risk  anything  by  premature  movements. 

As  for  our  Mediterranean  Fleet,  it  is  still  scattered 
and  divided,  though  not  so  badly  as  a  week  or  ten  days 
ago.  "  It  does  us  all  so  much  good  to  be  together," 
wrote  Admiral  Tryon  once.  And  when  the  fleet  is  in 
these  small  detachments  steam  tactics  on  a  large  scale 
become  impossible.  France  has  only  sent  cruisers  to 
Crete  and  keeps  her  battleship  squadrons  together. 
We  might  well  follow  her  example. 

A  MORNING  WITH  AFRICAN  WILD  FOWL. 

ACROSS  the  dry  deserts  of  the  North  Kalahari  runs 
a  very  singular  river — the  Botletli — one  of  the 
last  remnants  of  that  vast  lake  which,  long  ages  since, 
spread  over  all  this  region  of  South  Central  Africa. 
Lake  Ngami  is  what  has  been  well  called  the  last 
puddle  of  this  once  immense  lacustrine  system.  The 
Botletli  is  connected  with  Lake  Ngami,  and  it  is  con- 
nected also  by  a  tributary,  the  Tamalakan,  with  a 
spongy  network  of  marshes  and  rivers,  from  which,  and 
not  from  the  lake,  it  derives  its  present  supply  of  water. 

When  the  rains  fall  during  the  season  of  African 
summer,  the  Lake  River  (as  the  Botletli  is  more  usually 
called)  is  but  a  moderate  channel  of  water,  and, 
towards  the  south-east,  is  a  mere  thread  lying  between 
dry  mud  banks.  But,  most  singularly,  towards  mid- 
winter, when  the  neighbouring  deserts  of  the  Kalahari 
lie  smitten  by  sun  and  drought,  the  river,  slowly 
recruited  by  means  of  the  Tamalakan  from  the  spongy 
systems  to  the  north-west,  steadily  rises,  overflows 
the  broad  flats  on  either  hand,  forms  lagoons  and  run- 
lets, and  pushes  itself  slowly  into  the  reed  beds  and 
depressions  known  on  the  maps  as  Lake  Komadan  and 
the  Great  Makarrikarri  salt-pan.  This  annual  inunda- 
tion begins  in  April  or  May,  and  lasts  into  the  end  of 
August,  by  which  time  the  sluggish  flood  has  performed 
its  work. 

The  traveller  or  hunter  towards  Lake  Ngami  thus 
finds  himself  in  the  dry  season,  after  the  trying 
passage  of  the  thirstland  between  Khama's  eastern 
country  and  Ngamiland,  on  striking  the  banks  of  the 
Botletli,  in  a  very  paradise  of  water-lovingbirds.  Pelicans, 
flamingoes,  ibises,  storks,  cranes,  herons,  fishing-eagles, 
jacanas,  coots,  rails,  and  many  other  aquatic  birds  are 
all  found  abundantly  here.  And  as  for  what  Englishmen 
know  as  wild  fowl — duck,  geese,  wigeon,  and  teal — 
they  literally  blacken  the  surface  of  the  lagoons  and 
waters,  and  offer  some  of  the  finest  shooting  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Most  white  men  passing 
through  this  strange  and  little-known  region  are,  as  a 
rule,  chiefly  occupied  in  hunting  big  game  on  the  plains 
and  in  the  forests  that  fringe  the  Lake  River  on  either 
hand.  But,  now  and  again,  it  is  a  pleasant  relaxation, 
after  the  toils  of  hunting  giraffe,  wildebeest,  gemsbok, 
springbok,  or  other  game  in  the  waterless  deserts  and 
woodlands,  to  take  a  day  by  the  waterside,  and,  with 
the  shot-gun,  to  wander  amid  this  almost  unexampled 
plenty  of  wild  fowl.    The  camp  lies  in  a  pleasant  open 
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grove  of  camelthorn  and  motjeerie  trees,  on  a  piece  of 
rising-  ground.  It  is  early  morning,  and  the  first  sound 
that  wakens  the  two  hunters,  each  sleeping  comfortably 
in  the  wagons  drawn  up  under  a  spreading  giraffe 
acacia,  is  the  hoarse  "  hawuk  !  hawuk  !  "  of  wild  geese 
close  at  hand.  There  is  a  big  lagoon  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  waggons,  and  these  sounds  are  not 
unknown  to  the  hunters.  They  rise  together,  slip  into 
velschoens,  and,  gun  in  hand,  descend  in  their  pyjamas 
from  the  waggons.  As  they  expected,  the  visitors  are 
Egyptian  geese,  two  of  which  are  sitting  in  the  branches 
of  a  big  motjeerie  tree,  while  a  third  is  circling  round 
on  wide  pinions.  It  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  stalk  these 
geese.  They  are  unsophisticated,  and  one  of  them  at 
least  allows  the  gunners  to  approach  within  shot  before 
quitting  the  tree.  A  single  barrel  and  a  charge  of  A.  A. 
shot  brings  down  the  noble  bird  with  a  heavy  thud  to  the 
yellow  sun-dried  grass.  In  another  minute  one  of  the  dead 
bird's  fellows  comes  swinging  round  through  the  trees,  as 
if  to  look  for  its  mate,  and  it,  too,  falls  a  victim.  A 
couple  of  geese  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  waggons, 
and  before  breakfast,  is  no  bad  start  for  the  day,  and 
picking  up  the  rufous-tinted  geese — perhaps  the  hand- 
somest wild  geese  in  the  world — the  gunners  return  with 
some  contentment  to  their  travelling  homes,  where, 
after  a  wash  in  a  bucket,  and  the  completion  of  the 
slight  toilet  demanded  in  the  veldt,  breakfast  is  dis- 
cussed. After  breakfast,  the  two  men  separate  ;  one 
riding  out  into  the  broad  plain  to  stalk  springboks,  the 
other,  with  a  Bechuana  lad  to  carry  the  game,  making 
his  way  to  the  lagoons  by  the  rising  river. 

Passing  through  the  grove,  the  wild-fowlers  shortly 
reach  the  lagoon  nearest  the  outspan,  along  the  bushy 
shores  of  which  they  make  their  way.  Elegant  little 
kingfishers,  in  neat  plumage  of  shining  silvery-white 
and  black,  are  here  at  work,  diving  boldly  into  the 
water,  with  a  hawk-like  stoop  and  a  big  splash,  in 
search  of  their  prey.  Along  the  shores  numbers  of  drab- 
brown  red-billed  francolins  are  feeding  here  and  there, 
and  a  brace  are  easily  secured  as  they  quit  the  low  tree 
in  which  they  have  taken  refuge.  The  sound  of  the 
gun  disturbs  a  small  company  of  yellow-billed  duck 
("geelbek,"  the  Boers  call  them),  which  now  come 
round  the  vlei  on  whistling  pinions.  They  are  just 
within  shot,  and  one  of  the  big  heavy  birds  falling  a 
victim,  drops  into  a  thorn  tree  and  thence  rolls  quietly 
to  the  red  earth. 

Passing  from  this  lagoon,  the  fowlers  soon  emerge 
from  the  little  grove  and  march  straight  down  for  the 
flats.  The  sun  is  hot  now,  and  already  the  sweat 
springs  from  the  faces  of  the  two  men  as  they  cover 
the  mile  of  bare,  sun-baked,  alluvial  flat  between  them 
and  the  nearest  lagoon.  The  great  sluggish  river  is 
here  outlined  on  the  vast  plains  by  a  sparse  line  of  tall 
palm  trees,  which  here  and  there  stand  up  forlornly 
under  the  blaze  of  heat.  The  river  itself  is  masked 
with  tall  reeds,  just  outside  of  which,  as  the  gunners 
can  see,  half  a  dozen  lechwe — a  rare  kind  of  waterbuck — 
are  quietly  grazing.  These  shy  lechwe  have,  of  course, 
their  weather-eyes  open,  and  the  fowlers  have  to-day 
no  intention  of  disturbing  them.  Patches  of  reeds, 
dotted  about  the  flat  near  the  river ;  an  islet  or  two  of 
rising  ground,  crowned  with  a  clump  of  palms  ;  open 
lagoons  of  water  that  gleam  in  blinding  dazzle  like 
gigantic  mirrors  under  the  sun  ;  these  and  the  lonely 
fringe  of  palms  upon  the  river  are  the  only  objects  that 
arrest  the  eye  as  it  roves  over  the  mighty  plain  which 
stretches  away  interminably,  until  lost  in  the  hot  brassy 
horizon. 

But  these  flashing  mirrors  of  water,  scattered  there 
upon  the  sun-baked  flat,  are  chosen  haunts  of  the  fowl 
and  very  attractive  to  the  gunner.  They  are  connected 
with  the  main  river  by  shallow  runnels,  and  every  day, 
every  hour,  they  grow  and  spread,  until  the  weary  flat, 
so  long  sun-parched,  becomes  for  a  season  one  vast 
smiling  sheet  of  water. 

As  you  approach  these  lagoons,  you  may  see  that 
they  are  in  places  darkened  by  the  throngs  of  water- 
fowl. And  as  you  move,  yet  closer,  what  a  clangour 
of  voices  greets  you  !  Here  are  gathered  gaudy  Egyp- 
tian geese,  mighty  black  and  white  spur-wing  geese, 
knob-billed  geese,  yellow-billed  duck,  red-billed  teal, 
Cape  wigeon,  curious  widow  tree-ducks,  with  white- 
masked  faces,  dark  brown  African  pochards.    In  the 


shallows  stand  sickle-billed  ibises,  herons,  elegant 
avocets,  long  slender  vermilion-legged  stilt  plovers,  and 
other  waders.  A  wonderful  picture  of  aquatic  life  ! 
So,  undisturbed  by  the  shot-gun,  have  the  innumer- 
able ancestors  of  these  wild  fowl  thronged  the  waters 
of  these  vast  regions  during  untold  ages  of  the  past. 
As  the  gunner  approaches  yet  nearer,  some  of  the 
fowl— those  at  the  nearer  end  of  the  vlei — rise  and  fly 
off  to  other  adjacent  waters.  The  roar  of  their  uprising 
and  the  whistle  of  pinions  as  they  wheel  off  are  in 
themselves  a  revelation.  The  lagoon  is  shallow  ;  there 
is  at  present  no  fear  of  crocodiles,  and  the  white  man 
wades  into  the  water,  sometimes  middle,  sometimes 
arm-pit  deep.  As  he  approaches  the  fowl  they  rise  up 
and  come  whistling  round  in  that  circular  flight  familiar 
to  wild-fowlers.  They  are  not  overwild  and  every  now 
and  again  offer  pretty  easy  shooting.  If  they  settle  at 
the  far  end  the  Bechuana  lad  puts  them  up  again. 
Five  or  six  couple  of  duck  and  a  spur-wing  goose 
are  bagged  here,  and  as  the  gunner  wades  out  to 
dry  ground  at  the  far  end  a  male  knob-billed 
goose  comes  round.  It  is  an,  easy  shot,  and  the 
great  gander  hits  the  hard  earth  with  a  mighty 
thud  that  tells  eloquently  of  his  weight.  The  white 
head  and  neck,  splashed  with  black  markings,  the 
coppery  dark-brown  back,  with  its  wonderful  metallic 
sheen,  and  the  brilliant  shining  green  of  the  great  wings 
are  very  remarkable.  It  is  not  the  breeding  season, 
and  the  knob,  or  caruncle,  upon  the  upper  mandible  of 
the  male,  from  which  this  fine  goose  derives  its  name, 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Having  temporarily  exhausted  sport  at  this  lagoon, 
the  gunner  walks  on  to  the  next  vlei,  half  a  mile 
distant,  where  somewhat  similar  tactics  are  repeated.. 
It  is  easy  work  this  African  wild-fowling — far  different 
from  the  cold-embittered  joys  of  the  European  fowler — 
and  the  novelty  and  variety  of  aquatic  life  in  these  far- 
off  regions,  where  the  shot-gun  is  so  seldom  heard,  add 
a  wonderful  charm  to  the  sport. 

Another  goose  "and  several  more  couple  of  duck, 
wigeon  and  teal  are  added  to  the  already  heavy  bag, 
and  then,  loaded  up  with  as  much  as  they  can  carry, 
gunner  and  native  walk  back  to  camp,  where  the  fresh 
and  delicious  food  supply  is  greeted  with  hearty  accla- 
mation. H.  A.  Bryden. 

THE  ANTICIPATED  REVOLT  IN  MACEDONIA 

EVERY  day  the  question  of  Macedonia  is  becoming 
more  insistent  and  the  necessity  for  action  more 
urgent  ;  for  the  conditions  of  life  there  have  become  so 
unbearable  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  futility  of 
revolt,  bands  of  insurgents  have  collected  in  the  moun- 
tains much  as  they  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Bosnia.  Turkish  troops  have  been  sent  out  to 
disperse  them  and  orders  have  been,  given  by  the  Sultan 
that  they  shall  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity. 

The  reports  that  come  in  day  after  day  show  that  the 
country  is  practically  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

The  Greeks,  the  Serbs  and  the  Bulgarians  are  all 
eager  to  assist  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  are  only 
held  back  from  doing  so  by  the  efforts  of  their  respec- 
tive Governments.  But  when  tyranny  reaches  a  certain 
pitch  Governments  become  powerless  to  restrain  their 
subjects  from  acting  in  accordance  with  their  sym- 
pathies. Before  many  months  are  over  there  is  certain 
to  be  an  organized  uprising,  in  which  the  insurgents 
will  receive  powerful  assistance  from  without. 

Whether  the  insurrection  will  succeed  or  not  must, 
however,  depend  very  much  upon  the  attitude  main- 
tained towards  it  by  the  Powers  ;  and  this  will  furnish  a 
much  truer  test  than  Armenia  whether  the  change  of 
feeling  in  England  with  regard  to  Turkey  and  to  our 
traditional  policy  in  the  Balkans  is  sincere  or  not. 

The  chief  opponents  to  any  change  being  made  are 
Austria  and  Germany,  who  both  have  Russia  pressing 
upon  their  frontiers,  and  who  both  dread  a  further 
extension  of  her  influence  in  the  Balkans.  Austria, 
moreover,  is  credited  with  a  desire  to  obtain  Macedonia 
for  herself,  or  at  any  rate  that. portion  of  it  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Sandjak  of  Novi  Bazar  to  Saloniea,  and 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  those  who  belong  to  the  forward 
school,  especially  if  they  are  Croats,  are  anxious  for  a 
further  advance  in  that  direction.    One  of  them  told  me 
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frankly  that  he  hoped  to  have  a  Government  post  in 
Salonica  before  another  year  is  out. 

But  neither  the  German-Austrians  nor  the  Hungarians 
wish  to  see  the  Slav  element  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  in- 
creased. They  think  it  dangerously  large  already,  and 
they  see  clearly  that  if  they  took  possession  of 
Macedonia,  hemmed  in  as  they  would  be  between 
Serbia  and  Bulgaria  on  one  side  and  Montenegro  on 
the  other,  and  with  Russia  fomenting  internal  dis- 
content, as  she  infallibly  would,  their  position  would  be 
altogether  untenable.  Up  to  the  present  time  their 
policy  has  been  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  for  Austria 
naturally  prefers  to  have  on  her  frontier  a  weak  Power 
like  Turkey  than  a  strong  Power  like  Russia,  or  an 
autonomous  State  under  Russian  influence.  But  there 
are  signs  that  this  policy  is  changing,  and  that  she  is 
beginning  to  perceive  that  as  it  is  inevitable  that 
Macedonia  should  be  freed,  it  is  wiser  to  make  friends 
with  the  people  than  to  force  them  into  the  arms  of 
Russia.  In  Bosnia  this  change  is  markedly  apparent. 
Less  bitterness  and  distrust  is  shown  of  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  ;  and  the  orthodox  Serbs  are  treated  in  a 
far  more  liberal  way  than  they  used  to  be.  Indeed  to 
give  the  Macedonians  a  helping  hand  rather  than  to 
discourage  them  in  their  coming  struggle  would  be  for 
England,  as  well  as  for  Austria,  the  wisest  policy  to 
pursue. 

The  Austrians  (not  the  Magyars,  who  have  an  here- 
ditary hatred  for  the  Serbs)  are  quite  alive  to  the 
importance  of  creating  a  system  of  buffer  States  friendly 
to  themselves;  so  much  so,  that  in  1865  they  even 
suggested  that  Prince  Michael  of  Serbia  should  take 
possession  of  Bosnia  as  far  as  the  Vrbas.  They  see 
clearly  that  if  Russia  once  becomes  dominant  in  Mace- 
donia, she  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that,  but  would 
covet  Dalmatia  as  well,  and  perhaps  even  Croatia,  and 
to  prevent  such  an  extension  of  her  influence  is  to 
Austria  a  matter  of  life  or  death  ;  it  affects  her  very 
existence  as  a  nation.  Her  safest  course  is  to  convince 
the  people  of  these  newly  created  States  that  their 
interest  lies  in  looking  to  her  for  support  rather 
than  to  Russia.  Unfortunately  up  to  the  present  she 
has  persistently  alienated  them.  Baron  von  Moltke, 
writing  in  1829,  makes  this  significant  observation  : 
"  The  worst  was  that  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the 
Greeks  would  secure  their  freedom  without  the  inter- 
vention of  European  diplomacy  ;  and  the  moment  this 
contingency  appeared  possible,  there  arose  a  vague 
feeling  of  distrust  among  the  Powers  of  Europe,  lest 
some  neighbour,  forgetting  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention, might  stretch  forth  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, and  thus  obtain  lasting  influence  and  great 
political  importance."  What  happened  then  in  Greece, 
and  afterwards  in  Bulgaria,  seems  likely  to  happen  in 
Macedonia  now.  The  people  are  beginning  to  rise  in 
disconnected  bands,  which  can  be  easily  put  down  by 
the  Turkish  troops  ;  but  if  in  doing  so  those  troops 
should  be  guilty  of  the  cruelties  which  have  invariably 
accompanied  the  suppression  of  revolts  in  Turkey,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  European  Powers  can  look  supinely 
on,  or,  in  any  case,  that  Russia  can  do  so. 

With  Armenia  it  was  quite  different,  for  Russia  is 
the  only  Power  upon  whose  frontier  Armenia  touches  ; 
and  Russia  is  indifferent  to  the  Armenians,  because 
they  are  neither  Slavs  nor  Orthodox  Christians.  In 
Macedonia,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
population  are  Orthodox,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  Slavs,  and  it  will  be  as  impossible  to  restrain 
the  Russian  people  from  sympathizing  with  and  assist- 
ing them,  as  it  was  in  1876  to  hold  them  back  from 
assisting  in  Bosnia,  in  Serbia,  and  in  Bulgaria. 

But  Russia,  though  she  has  shown  herself  their  helper 
and  liberator  whilst  they  were  in  bondage,  has  also 
shown  herself  to  be  their  most  insidious  foe  when 
they  have  won  freedom. 

Alike  in  Bulgaria,  in  Serbia  and  in  Greece  she  is 
feared  and  dreaded  by  all  who  are  jealous  of  the  national 
independence  and  who  do  not  wish  their  country  to 
become  merged  into  a  greater  Russia.  For  that  reason 
they  would  gladly  turn  to  Austria  for  support,  because 
Austria  being  a  Catholic  country  there  is  not  the  same 
danger  of  her  obtaining  an  overmastering  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  unthinking  masses  ;  and  it  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Austria  by  her  grasping  com- 


mercial policy  and  by  the  oppressive  control  over  the 
railway  system  of  the  Balkans  which  was  given  to  her 
by  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  and  indeed  by  her  general 
attitude  of  suspicious  hostility,  should  have  done  all 
she  can  to  estrange  them.  Her  main  object  seems  to 
have  been  to  stave  off  as  long  as  possible  the  change 
that  must  inevitably  come,  and  only  last  spring  Count 
Goluchowsky  urged  the  BuLgarian  Government  to 
restrain  its  subjects  from  helping  the  Macedonians,  just 
as  Metternich  and  Castlereagh  did  all  they  could  to 
assist  the  Sultan  during  the  Greek  War  of  Independence. 
It  is  doubtful  if  Austria  will  maintain  this  attitude 
should  the  insurrection  become  serious,  but  by  standing 
aloof  so  long  she  runs  the  danger  of  alienating  still 
further  the  Orthodox  Slavs,  and  throwing  them  once 
more  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  Austria's  true  policy,  and 
the  true  policy  of  England,  is  to  cut  away  the  ground 
from  beneath  Russia's  feet  by  being  beforehand  with  her 
in  insisting  that  the  country  shall  be  freed,  instead  of 
waiting  to  be  compelled  by  Russia  to  yieldagrudging  and 
ungracious  assent  to  a  freedom  won  through  Mace- 
donia's unsupported  exertions.  Moreover  if  Austria 
should  not  be  willing  to  depart  from  her  former  policy 
there  is  no  reason  why  England  should  not  ;  for  if  it 
were  made  clear  that  England  and  France,  or  even 
England  alone,  were  willing  to  procure  for  Macedonia, 
not  an  illusory  alteration  for  the  better  under  constitu- 
tions to  be  set  aside  at  the  Sultan's  pleasure,  with  Chris- 
tian governors  to  be  dependent  entirely  upon  his  will,  or 
an  improved  gendarmerie  as  in  Crete,  but  a  real  deliver- 
ance from  Turkey  under  some  form  of  autonomous 
government  (or  if  it  should  be  deemed  preferable,  by  a 
partition  of  the  country  between  Bulgaria,  Serbia, 
Greece  and  Montenegro),  it  would  be  impossible  for 
either  Austria  or  Russia  to  resist  what  was  proposed. 
They  could  only  do  so  by  acting  together,  of  which 
there  is  not  the  least  likelihood,  and  in  all  probability 
they  would  see  the  wisdom  of  a  cordial  concurrence. 

H.  C.  Thomson. 

SOME  DOUBTFUL  BARONETCIES. 

IN  Burke,  and  in  the  Windsor,  in  the  proper  alpha- 
betical place,  will  be  found  "  Sir"  Grenville  Temple, 
"  12th  Baronet  of  Stowe."  Dod  likewise  gives  him  as 
a  Baronet,  but  adds  the  saving  clause  that ' '  the  pedigree 
is  not  accepted  by  all  authorities."  Debrett  simply 
and  properly  mentions  the  claim  as  unauthorized.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows  :  Sir  Thomas  Temple  of 
Stowe,  Knight,  was  created  a  Baronet  in  161 1.  He  had 
four  sons — ( 1 )  Peter,  (2)  Sir  John  (b),  (3)  Rev.  Thomas  (c), 
(4)  Miles.  Peter  in  due  course  succeeded  his  father  as 
2nd  Baronet,  and  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  his  only 
son  Sir  Richard,  3rd  Baronet,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  surviving  son,  also  a  Sir  Richard,  the  4th 
Baronet,  who  was  created  Viscount  Cobham  with  a 
special  remainder  to  his  sister.  At  his  death  in  1749 
the  male  issue  of  the  eldest  son  Peter  became  wholly 
extinct.  Since  that  date  no  formal  proof  has  been 
made  of  any  right  to  the  title. 

The  title  was  then  supposed  to  pass  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Sir  John  Temple,  Knight,  second  son  of  the  1st 
Baronet.  This  Sir  John  had  four  sons — (1)  Sir  Peter, 
(2)  Sir  Thomas,  (3)  Edmund  of  Sulby,  (4)  Sir  Purbeck. 
The  5th  Baronet  of  course  should  have  been  the  heir  male 
of  the  eldest  son,  Sir  Peter.  His  grandsons,  Sir  William 
Temple,  5th  Baronet,  and  Sir  Peter  Temple,  6th  Baronet, 
succeeded  each  other,  the  latter  dying  in  1761,  and 
being  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son,  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  7th  Baronet.  He  died  without  issue,  and 
with  him  the  male  issue  of  Sir  Peter  (eldest  son 
of  Sir  John  Temple,  Knight)  became  extinct  in 
1786.  When  this  happened  the  Marquess  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  family, 
wrote  to  his  kinsman  John  Temple,  of  Boston  in 
America,  announcing  that  the  Baronetcy  had  devolved 
upon  him  as  heir  male.  He  thereupon  assumed  it  with- 
out making  proof  or  investigation,  and  he  and  his 
descendants  have  since  continued  to  use  the  title. 
But  the  Marquess  had  made  a  mistake.  According  to 
Burke's  Peerage  this  John  Temple  of  Boston  was 
the  son  of  Robert  Temple  and  Mehetabel  Nelson  of 
Boston,  and  the  grandson  of  Thomas  Temple  of  Ireland. 
This  last  Thomas  Temple  was  the  grandson  of  Rev. 
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Thomas  Temple,  LL.  D.,  Rector  of  Burton-in-the- 
Water.  This  Dr.  Temple  had  a  very  numerous  family, 
and  proof  is  still  wanting  that  "  Sir  "  John  (8th  Baronet) 
was  the  heir  male  of  Dr.  Temple  ;  but  I  do  not  propose 
to  quarrel  with  "Sir"  John  (8th  Baronet)  or  his  de- 
scendant, the  present  "Sir"  Grenville,  on  that  point, 
though  the  pedigree  is  utterly  unproved  and  lacks 
corroborative  evidence.  There  are  other  points  more 
crucial.  In  order  that  "  Sir  "  John  (8th  Baronet)  should 
have  succeeded  as  representative  of  the  third  son  (Dr. 
Thomas  Temple)  (see  above,  c)  of  the  1st  Baronet,  it 
was  necessary  to  show  that  the  whole  male  issue  of  the 
second  son,  Sir  John  Temple,  Knight  (see  above,  b),  was 
extinct. 

This  Sir  John  Temple,  Knight  (second  son  of  the  1st 
Baronet)  had,  as  I  mentioned  above — (i)Sir  Peter,  (2)  Sir 
Thomas,  (3)  Edmund  of  Sulby,  (4)  Sir  Purbeck.  The 
male  issue  of  this  last  mentioned  Sir  Peter  became 
extinct  with  the  death  of  the  7th  Baronet.  Sir  Thomas 
died  unmarried,  and  it  is  to  Edmund  Temple  of  Sulby 
that  we  must  look. 

He  married  in  1647  Eleanor,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Sir  Stephen  Harvey  of  Hardingstone,  and  had  three 
sons — (1)  Stephen  Temple  of  Sulby,  who  died  without 
issue,  (2)  John  of  Sibbertoft,  and  (3)  Edmund  of 
Leicester.  Now,  it  is  believed  that  there  are  male 
descendants  living  of  both  John  and  Edmund,  and  the 
whole  of  these  would  come  before  any  descendants  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Temple  of  Burton.  Consequently  if, 
as  is  believed,  there  are  male  descendants  of  John  or 
Edmund,  the  Baronetcy  has  descended  to  them.  Who 
are  the  male  heirs  of  (1)  Richard  Temple,  born  1683,  the 
son  of  John  Temple  of  Sibbertoft,  and  (2)  of  Purbeck 
Temple  and  his  two  brothers  (the  three  sons  of  Edmund 
Temple  of  Leicester)  ? 

The  Windsor  is  the  only  Peerage  which  describes 
"Sir"  Charles  Henry  Dayrell  Palmer  as  a  Baronet. 
Burke  very  properly  omits  him  altogether.  Dod 
and  Debrett  both  question  the  right,  and  neither 
seems  to  know  whether  the  present  man  has  himself 
assumed  the  style  of  a  Baronet  since  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1895.  Nor  am  I  aware  if  this  is  the 
case.  But  the  dear  old  Windsor  has  rushed 
in  where  the  angelic  Dod  and  Debrett  have  feared 
to  tread,  and  I  opine  the  result  is  disastrous. 
The  history  of  the  title  is  as  follows.  It  was 
created  in  162 1,  and  was  supposed  to  have  become 
extinct  in  1838  when  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  Palmer, 
Bart.,  died  without,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  legiti- 
mate male  issue.  The  heir  by  devise  of  Sir  Charles 
was  the  Rev.  Henry  Palmer,  who  was  stated  to  be  the 
second  "son"  of  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  Palmer.  The 
elder  "  son  "  Charles,  who  died  in  1852,  never  assumed 
the  title,  and  was  buried  as  Charles  Palmer,  Esquire. 
The  second  son  Henry  above-mentioned  never  assumed 
the  title,  and  died  and  was  buried  in  1865  as  Rev. 
Henry  Palmer.  Three  years  after  his  death  his  son, 
the  late  "  Sir  "  Charles  James  Palmer,  simply  assumed 
the  style  and  title  of  a  Baronet  without  attempting  to 
prove  or  establish  any  right. 

Another  case  in  which  the  issue  is  the  same  is 
the  Baronetcy  of  Payne  of  St.  Christopher's,  which 
is  in  the  singular  position  of  being  both  claimed 
and  used  by  two  people  who  reside  quite  close 
to  each  other  and  live  in  amity  one  with  the  other. 
The  Baronetcy  was  created  in  1737,  and  the  first 
Baronet  had  an  only  son,  Sir  Gillies  Payne,  the  second 
Baronet,  at  whose  death  in  1801  the  Baronetcy 
is  supposed  to  have  become  extinct.  But  I  cannot 
put  the  matter  more  plainly  than  Debrett  does. 
After  saying  that  the  title  is  assumed  by  both  "  Sir  " 
Philip  Monoux  Payne,  of  Wootton,  Bedford,  and 
"  Sir  "  Charles  Robert  Salusbury  Payne,  of  Blunham 
House,  Sandy,  Beds,  the  editor  states:  "The  first- 
named  is  great-grandson  of  John  Payne,  who  succeeded 
his  father  Sir  Gillies,  second  Baronet,  without  dispute 
and  died  in  1803,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles,  also  without  dispute.  In  1828  Peter  Payne, 
the  younger  brother  of  John  Payne  (ante),  on  an  allega- 
tion of  the  illegitimacy  of  his  elder  brother,  the  said 
John  Payne,  and  in  consequence  of  a  finding  by  a 
Master  in  Chancery  in  certain  legal  proceedings  (to 
which,  however,  the  above-mentioned  Charles  Payne 
was  not  a  party)  relative  to  the  custom  of  the  Manor  of 


Atlingworth,  in  which  he  was  found  to  be  the  eldest 
legitimate  son  of  Sir  Gillies,  assumed  the  title  ;  but  the 
order  of  confirmation  of  the  Court  in  regard  to  this 
finding  was  subsequently  discharged,  and  an  issue 
offered  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  both  John  and  Peter 
Payne  :  this  issue  was  never  tried,"  and  probably  never 
will  be,  and  apparently  we  shall  find  these  two  gentle- 
men both  figuring  as  Baronets  until  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  and  their  descendants  after  them.  They  are 
both  accepted  and  addressed  as  Baronets  by  at  least 
one  of  the  Peerages  and  by  their  friends,  and  probably 
that  is  all  they  care  about.  But  most  genealogists  look 
upon  the  Baronetcy  as  extinct,  of  which  there  is  little 
doubt. 

To  the  list  of  Peerages  appended  to  my  article  last 
week  I  wish  to  add  "The  Complete  Peerage,"*  by 
G.  E.  C.  Most  people  can  translate  the  initials  into  the 
name  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  most  accurate 
genealogists  of  the  present  day  ;  but  modesty  is  rare  in 
these  days,  so,  as  he  would  probably  prefer  it,  I  leave 
the  authorship  under  the  initials  which  have  been  ap- 
pended to  the  volumes,  the  last  but  one  of  which  is  just 
published.  "  The  Complete  Peerage  "  differs  from  the 
others  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  an  annual  production,  and 
more  is  the  pity.  It  is  simply  a  history  of  those  who 
have  ever  borne  any  Peerage  title,  rightly  or  wrongly  ; 
and  the  latter  are  very  distinctly  marked  as  wrong. 
There  are  no  arms,  there  are  no  pedigrees  (save  in  a 
few  exceptional  cases  of  intricate  devolution),  and  no 
details  of  collateral  issue.  The  book  is  simply  a  history 
of  Peers  and  the  Peerage.  It  surpasses  in  its  accuracy 
and  knowledge  any  book  of  its  character  ;  in  fact,  the 
first  volume  obtained  for  it  its  present  position  as  un- 
doubtedly the  standard  work  upon  the  Peerage.  It  is 
almost  too  complete,  for  when  one  turns  up  a  knotty 
point  to  see  what  G.  E.  C.  has  to  say  on  the  subject, 
one  finds  both  sides  of  the  controversy  so  accurately 
and  so  completely  put  forward  that  one  is  irresistibly 
reminded  of  the  old  yarn  concerning  the  first  Lord 
Eldon,  who  found  so  much  to  say  on  both  sides 
— but  probably  everybody  knows  the  painful  ending 
of  the  story.  Anyhow  there  is  no  sin  of  omis- 
sion or  commission  that  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
G.  E.  C.  ;  but  I  must  defer  further  reference'  to  the 
"  Complete  Peerage  "  till  I  have  done  with  the  Baronets, 
real  and  so-called.  X. 

THE  SAVOY  NOVELTY 

SIR  ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE  has  a  keen  nose 
to  scent  libels  where  no  composer  of  reasonable 
modesty  would  suppose  libels  were  intended  ;  and  I 
propose,  instead  of  talking  about  his  latest  achievement, 
"  His  Majesty,"  to  tell  the  story  in  the  words  of  my 
colleagues  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 

"  If  report  be  true,  Sir  Alexander  has  accounted  for 
his  raid  into  [comic  opera]  on  the  ground  of  wishing 
to  make  money." — "  Daily  Telegraph,"  22  Feb. 

"Renowned  in  academic  walks  he  has,  like  Professor 
Stanford,  now  condescended  to  the  comic  house.  He 
has  explained  his  reasons  for  this  condescension  and 
those  reasons  may  be  taken  as  being  not  quite  the 
motives  which  inspired  Mozart. " — "  Pall  Mall,"  22  Feb. 

"  Its  extremely  ambiguous  reception  by  a  very 
tolerant  pit  and  gallery  promises  no  certain  career  of 
prosperity." — "Times,"  22  Feb. 

"Sir  Alexander  has  not  altogether  shaken  himself 
free  from  the  influence  of  more  serious  pursuits.  .  .  . 
It  would  certainly  be  worth  while,  in  some  cases,  to 
lighten  the  music  as  far  as  that  may  be  done." — 
"  Daily  Telegraph,"  22  Feb. 

"In  'His  Majesty'  ...  we  have  not,  I  fear,  the 
really  good  comic  opera  for  which  we  are  all  waiting." 
"  Daily  Mail,"  22  Feb. 

"'His  Majesty;  or,  the  Court  of  Vingolia'  last 
night  was  extremely  long,  and  contained  several  dull 
passages." — "  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper,"  21  Feb. 

"  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie's  music  ...  is  not  always 
light  enough  for  the  words  to  which  it  is  set." — 
"  Observer,"  21  Feb. 

*  "Complete  Peerage  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Extant,  Extinct,  or  Dormant." 
Alphabetically  arranged  and  Edited  by  G.  E.  C.  London  : 
George  Bell  &  Sons.    Exeter  :  William  Pollard  &  CO.' 
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"his  model  is  none  other  than  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 
...  A,  not  unfair  judgment  of  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie's music  .  .  .  might  be  summed  up  in  the  words, 
'Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  waS  not  quite  at  his  best.'" — 
"Palf  Mall,"  22  Feb. 

"  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  reminds  me  of  the  learned 
elephant,  skilled  in  the  alphabet,  and  even  equal  to 
the  turning  of  the  handle  of  a  box  organ,  which  in  its 
old  age  takes  to  dancing  on  its  toes." — "  Star,"  22  Feb. 

"  Sir  Alexander's  score  is,  indeed,  always  worthy  of 
his  reputation." — "Standard,"  22  Feb. 
-  "And,  finally,  the  composer  was  in  no  small  degree 
to  blame  for  the  unfriendly  verdict  of  Saturday's  audience 
.  .  .  his  humour  is  not  sufficiently  apparent."  — 
"  Echo,"  22  Feb. 

"The  new  Savoyard  evidently  set  himself  to  work 
in  the  true  Sullivanesque  vein,  but  the  Academician 
evidently  proved  too  much  for  the  humorist." — "  Sun," 
22  Feb. 

"  Ferdinand's  song,  '  I  was  born  upon  a  Sunday,' 
is  very  difficult  without  being  at  all  effective." — 
"  Standard,"  22  Feb. 

"  The  most  straightforward  of  the  lyrics  were  set 
to  the  least  straightforward  of  music  ;  every  rhythmic 
device  that  can  be  employed  by  a  musician  distrustful 
of  his  tunes  was  adopted,  and  there  was  constant 
warfare  between  the  measure  of  the  music  and  the 
measure  of  the  words." — "  Westminster  Gazette," 
22  Feb. 

"The  patter  songs  are  very  poor  and  tame,  and  one 
may  prophesy  that  they  will  never  be  heard  on  a  street 
piano." — "Star,"  22  Feb. 

"  In  the  patter  songs  Dr.  Mackenzie  was  singularly 
unsuccessful,  his  measures  scarcely  fitted  in  and  ended 
weakly." — "  Echo,"  22  Feb. 

"  Here  is  a  comic  opera  with  never  a  comic  song  to 
speak  of." — "  Referee,"  22  Feb. 

"  Oddly  enough,  the  composer  is  not  successful  in 
his  patter  songs.  His  tunes  are  sufficiently  straight- 
forward, but  he  finds  a  difficulty,  somehow,  in  cutting 
them  to  measure." — -"Sunday  Times,"  22  Feb. 

"  In  one  respect,  and  only  one,  the  music  is  rather 
difficult  for  the  ordinary  theatre-goer  to  take  in  ;  instead 
of  allowing  the  words,  which  very  often  have  rather  an 
obvious  jingle,  to  suggest  the  musical  rhythms,  the 
composer  has  cast  his  melodies  into  metrical  forms  so 
elaborate  as  to  sound  almost  far-fetched,  and  some  of 
the  performers  are  evidently  hampered  in  their  delivery 
of  the  musical  phrases." — "  Times,"  22  Feb. 

"His  settings  of  the  patter  songs,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  hardly  so  successful,  and  the  poor  singer  has 
hardly  time  to  breathe." — "  The  People,"  22  Feb. 

"Without  Mr.  Passmore  the  fate  of  'His  Majesty' 
would  probably  have  been  decided  before  the  fall  of  the 
curtain." — "  Chronicle,"  22  Feb. 

"Mr.  Walter  Passmore  is  assuredly  the  popular 
success  of  the  opera." — "  Pall  Mall,"  22  Feb. 

"  It  is  true  that  more  than  once  Mr.  Passmore's 
broad  touches  of  humour  .  .  .  saved  the  play." — 
"Echo,"  22  Feb. 

"  Indeed,  he  [Mr.  Passmore]  obtained  the  first  success 
of  the  evening  by  his  comic  entrance." — "Lloyd's," 

21  Feb. 

"  there  is  a  lively  hornpipe,  although  I  do  not  think 
it  can  compare  with  that  written  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
in  '  Ruddigore.'  "— "  Daily  Mail,"  22  Feb. 

"  There  was  plenty  of  humour,  no  doubt,  of  the 
profound  order  ;  but  Sir  Alexander  'jokes  wi' deeficulty,' 
and  the  Savoy  public  is  not  accustomed  to  obscure 
jokes." — "  Westminster,"  22  Feb. 

"  the  composer's  only  idea  of  a  joke  is  to  introduce  an 
incongruous  phrase  or  two." — "Referee,"  22  Feb. 

"  Halting  rhythm  in  music,  with  choral  iterations 
and  senseless  repetitions  in  the  grand  operatic  style 
are  very  trying." — "  Weekly  Sun,"  22  Feb. 

"when  the  musician  comes  in  at  the  door  the 
humorist  should  not  fly  out  at  the  window." — "Sun," 

22  Feb. 

"His  methods  as  a  musician  are  subtle;  his  jokes 
do  not  essentially  lie  on  the  surface  ;  one  must  some- 
times dive  pretty  deep  to  find  them." — "  Sunday 
Times,"  22  Feb. 

"...  scenes  and  episodes  .  .  .  are,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  dragged  in  by  the  ears.  ;  One  such  is  found  in  the 


first  act,  where  the  motive  appears  to  be  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  serious  quartet." — "Daily  Telegraph," 22  Feb. 

"The  new  piece  met  with  a  very  mixed  reception, 
and  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  declare  its 
future.  ...  A  first  act  of  an  hour  and  three-quarters 
long  provoked  impatience,  and  long  before  the  fall  of 
the  curtain  there  were  ominous  signs  of  disapproval." — ■ 
"  Echo,"  22  Feb. 

"The  many  malcontents  of  Saturday  evening  may  be 
converted  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  '  His  Majesty '  has  the  vital 
fault  of  being  tedious." — "  Westminster  Gazette,"  22 
Feb. 

"The  exodus  began  before  the  curtain  finally  de- 
scended, when  the  opinion  pronounced  by  the  gods  .  .  . 
was  the  reverse  of  encouraging." — "Chronicle,"  22 
Feb. 

"  A  friendly  feeling  pervaded  the  audience,  but  there 
were  some  objectors." — "  Daily  Telegraph,"  22  Feb. 

"...  the  end  of  the  opera  .  .  .  tailed  off  most 
lamentably."— "  Star,"  22  Feb. 

"  It  was  this  last  [a  polyglot  trio]  dragged  out  to 
absurd  lengths,  which  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
audience's  impatience." — "  Echo,"  22  Feb. 

"  The  curtain  did  not  fall  until  half-past  eleven,  when 
there  was  no  determined  attempt  to  stop  the  '  booing' 
which  came  from  the  upper  regions." — "  Lloyd's  Weekly 
Newspaper,"  21  Feb. 

As  for  my  own  opinion,  whatever  my  faults  of  ex- 
pression may  be,  I  am  a  serious  musician,  and  as  a 
serious  musician  I  refuse  to  criticize  seriously  such 
insufferable  balderdash  as  the  music  of  "  His  Majesty." 
The  only  consoling  reflection  is  that  after  the  drastic 
experience  of  last  Saturday  night  this  Caledonian  genius 
will  never  again  be  able  to  compel  a  Savoy  audience  to 
listen  against  its  will  to  what  is  in  reality  only  a 
COMIC  ORATORIO.  J.  F.  R. 

THE  ECHEGARAY  MATINEES. 

"  Mariana,"  by  Jose  Echegaray.    Translated  by  James 
Graham.    Court  Theatre,  22  February,  1897. 

IT  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  I  pointed  out,  on  the 
publication  of  Mr.  James  Graham's  translations  of 
Echegaray,  that  "Mariana"  was  pre-eminently  a  play 
for  an  actress-manageress  to  snap  up.  The  only  person 
who  appreciated  the  opportunity  in  this  country  was 
Miss  Elizabeth  Robins.  Mr.  Daly,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  tried  to  secure  the  play  for  Miss  Ada 
Rehan  ;  but  early  as  Mr.  Daly  gets  up  in  the  morning, 
Miss  Robins  gets  up  earlier  :  otherwise  we  might  have 
had  "  Mariana,"  touched  up  in  Mr.  Daly's  best  Shake- 
spearean style,  at  the  Comedy  last  season  instead  of 
"  Countess  Gucki." 

The  weakness  of  "  Mariana"  lies  in  the  unconvincing 
effect  of  the  disclosure  which  brings  about  the 
catastrophe.  When  a  circumstance  that  matters  very 
little  to  us  is  magnified  for  stage  purposes  into  an  affair 
of  life  and  death,  the  resultant  drama  must  needs  be 
purely  sensational  :  it  cannot  touch  our  consciences 
as  they  are  touched  by  plays  in  which  the  motives 
are  as  real  to  us  as  the  actions.  If  the  atmo- 
sphere of  "Mariana"  were  thoroughly  conventional 
and  old-fashioned,  or  if  Mariana  were  presented  at  first 
as  a  fanatical  idealist  on  the  subject  of  "  honour,"  like 
Ruy  Gomez  in  "  Hernani,"  or  Don  Pablo,  we  might 
feel  with  her  that  all  was  lost  when  she  discovered  in 
her  chosen  Daniel  the  son  of  the  man  with  whom  her 
mother  had  eloped,  even  though  that  circumstance 
does  not  involve  the  remotest  consanguinity  between 
them.  But  since  she  is  introduced  as  the  most  way- 
ward and  wilful  of  modern  women,  moving  in  a  by  no 
means  serious  set,  the  fanatical  action  she  takes  is 
to  a  Londoner  neither  inevitable  nor  natural.  For  us 
there  are  only  two  objections  to  Daniel.  The  first — 
that  it  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  meet  his  father — 
is  trivial,  and  might  be  got  over  simply  by  refusing  to 
meet  him.  The  other — the  repulsion  created  by  the 
idea  of  Daniel's  close  relationship  to  the  man  she 
loathes — is  credible  and  sufficient  enough  ;  but  it  is 
quite  incompatible  with  the  persistence  of  such  an 
ardent  affection  for  him  that  she  can  only  fortify  herself 
against  his  fascination  by  marrying  a  murderously 
jealous  and  straitlaced  man  for  whom  she  does  not  care. 
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In  short,  the  discovery  either  produces  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  against  Daniel  or  it  does  not.    If  it  does,  the 
monstrous  step  of  marrying    Pablo   is   unnecessary  ; 
if  not,  Mariana  is  hardly  the  woman  to  allow  a  con- 
vention to  stand  between  her  and  her  lover.  At  all  events, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  motive  of  the  catastrophe, 
however  plausible  it  may  be  in  Spain,  is  forced  and 
theatrical  in  London  ;   that  the  situation  at  the  end 
of  the  third  act  is  unconvincing  ;   and  that  English- 
women will  never  be  able  to  look  at  Mariana  and  say, 
"  But  for  the  grace  of  God,  there  go  I,"  as  they  do  at 
Ibsen's  plays.    But  with  this  reservation,  the  play  is  a 
masterly  one.  Not  only  have  we  in  it  an  eminent  degree 
of  dramatic  wit,  imagination,   sense  of  idiosyncrasy, 
and  power  over  words  (these  qualifications  are  perhaps 
still  expected  from  dramatists  in  Spain),  but  we  have  the 
drawing-room  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man 
of  the  world  in  the  largest  sense.    The  average  British 
play  purveyor,  who  knows  what  a  greengrocer  is  like, 
and  knows  what  a  stockbroker  or  editor  is  like,  and  can 
imagine  what  a  duke  is  like,  and  cannot  imagine  what 
a  Cabinet  Minister  is  like  ;  who  has  been  once  to  the 
private  view  at  the  Academy  in  the  year  when  his  own 
portrait  was  exhibited  there,  and  once  to  the  Albert 
Hall  to  hear  Albani  in  "  Elijah,"  and  once  to  the  Opera 
to  hear  "  Carmen,"  and  has  cultivated  himself  into  a 
perfect  museum  of  chatty  ignorances  of  big  subjects,  is 
beside  Echegaray  what  a  beadle  is  beside  an  ambas- 
sador.    Echegaray  was  a  Cabinet   Minister  himself 
before  the  vicissitudes  to  which  that  position  generally 
leads  in  Spain  drove  him,  at  forty-two,  to  turn  his  hand  in 
exile  to  dramatic  authorship.  When  you  consider  what  a 
parochially  insular  person  even  Thackeray  was,  and 
how  immeasurably  most  of  our  dramatists  fall  short  of 
Thackeray  in  width  of  social  horizon,    you  will  be 
prepared  for  the  effect  of  superiority  Echegaray  produces 
as  a  man  who   comprehends  his  world,  and  knows 
society  not  as  any  diner-out  or  Mayfair  butler  knows 
it,  but  as  a  capable  statesman  knows  it. 

The  performance  on  Monday  last  began  unhappily. 
In  the  first  act  everybody  seemed  afraid  to  do  more 
than  hurry  half-heartedly  over  an   exposition  which 
required  ease,  leisure,  confidence,  and  brightness  of 
comedy  style  to   make   it   acceptable.     In  the  pre- 
liminary  conversation   between  Clara  and  Trinidad, 
Miss   Sitgreaves   and    Miss   Mary   Keegan,  though 
neither  of  them  is  a  novice,  were  so  ill  at  ease  that  we 
hardly  dared  look  at  them  ;   and  their  relief  when 
Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  and  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  came  to 
keep  them  in  countenance  was  obvious  and  heartfelt. 
Yet,  later  on,  Miss  Sitgreaves,  who  is  unmistakably  a 
clever  actress,  made  quite  a  hit  ;  and  Miss  Keegan 
walked  in  beauty  like  the  night  with  more  than  her 
customary  aplomb.    Even  Miss  Robins  had  to  force  her 
way  in  grey  desperation  through  the  first  act  until  quite 
near  the  end,  when  Mr.   Irving's  fervour  and  a  few 
lucky  signs   from  the    audience   that  the   play  was 
fastening  upon  them  got  the  performance  under  way 
at  last.    Thereafter  all  went  well.     Miss  Robins,  and 
Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  carried  the  representation  in  the 
second  act  to  a  point  at  which  even  the  picked  part  of.  the 
audience  were  reassured  and  satisfied,  and  the  ordinary 
part   became   ruefully  respectful,    and  perhaps  even 
wondered  whether  it  might  not  be  the  right  thing, 
after  all,  to  enjoy  this  sort  of  play  more  than  looking  at 
a  tailor's  advertisement  making  sentimental  remarks  to 
a  milliner's   advertisement   in  the  middle  of  an  up- 
holsterer's and  decorator's  advertisement.  However, 
much  as  I  enjoyed  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin's  performance 
as  Don  Felipe,  I  must  tell  him  in  a  friendly  way  that 
his  style  of  acting  will  not  do  for  the  stage  of  to-day. 
He  makes  two  cardinal  mistakes.    The  first  is  that  he 
accepts  as  the  first  condition  of  an  impersonation  that  it 
should  be   credibly  verisimilar.     He   is   wrong  :  he 
should  first  make  himself  totally  incredible  and  Im- 
possible, and  then,  having  fascinated  the  audience  by 
an  effect  of  singularity  and  monstrosity,  heighten  that 
effect  by  such  appropriate  proceedings  as  the  part  will 
lend  itself  to  without  absolute  disaster.    Second,  he 
should    remember    that    acting    will    no    more  go 
down  without  plenty  of  sentiment   smeared  all  over 
it  than   a   picture  will  without   plenty   of  varnish. 
His  ^  matter-of-fact   sensible    ways   in  matter-of-fact 
sensible  passages  will  not  do  :  he  should,  either  by 


thinking  of  his  own  grcatngss  for  half  an  hour  in  his 
dressing-room,  or,  if  he  has  neither  patience  nor  vanity 
enough  for  that,  by  a  simple  internal  application  of 
alcohol,  work  himself  into  a  somnambulistic,  hysterical, 
maudlin  condition  in  which  the  most  commonplace  re- 
mark will  seem  fraught  with  emotions  from  the  very 
ocean-bed  of  solemnity  and  pathos.  That  is  the  way 
to  convince  our  Partridges  that  you  are  a  real  actor. 
However,  it  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows  nobody  any 
good  ;  and  as  I  happen  to  appreciate  Mr.  Vezin's 
rational  style  of  acting,  and  to  have  a  quite  unspeakable 
contempt  for  the  sleepwalking,  drunken  style,  I  hail 
Mr.  Vezin's  rare  appearances  with  great  enjoyment  and 
relief.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  why  the  possession  of 
skill  and  good  sense  should  be  so  fatal  to  an  actor  or 
actress  as  it  is  at  present.  Why  do  we  never  see  Mr. 
Vezin  or  Mr.  William  Farren  except  when  a  revival  of 
"The  School  for  Scandal"  or  "  Olivia  "  makes  them 
absolutely  indispensable  ?  Why  is  it  morally  certain 
that  if  Mr.  Hare  had  not  gone  into  management,  we 
should  for  years  past  have  heard  of  him,  without  ever 
seeing  him,  as  everybody's  dearest  friend,  only  so 
"  dry,"  so  "  unlucky,"  so  any-excuse-for-engaging- 
some-third-rate-nonentity-in-his-place,  that  he  would  be 
only  a  name  to  young  playgoers?  Why  would  Sir 
Henry  Irving  and  Mr.  Wyndham  vanish  instantly  from 
the  stage  if  they  did  not  hold  their  places  by  the  strong 
hand  as  managers  ?  I  said  I  wondered  at  these  things  ; 
but  that  was  only  a  manner  of  speaking,  for  I  think  I 
know  the  reasons  well  enough.  They  will  be  found  in 
my  autobiography,  which  will  be  published  fifty  years 
after  my  death. 

Well,  as  I  have  intimated,  Mr.  Vezin  was  an  excellent 
Felipe,  and  in  fact  secured  the  success  of  the  play  by 
his  support  to  Mariana  in  the  critical  second  act.  But 
Miss  Robins  would,  I  think,  have  succeeded  at  this 
point  triumphantly,  support  or  no  support ;    for  the 
scene  is  not  only  a  most  penetrating  one,  but  it  demands 
exactly  those  qualities    in    which  her  strength  lies, 
notably  an  intensity  in  sympathizing  with  herself  which 
reminds  one  of  "  David  Copperfield."    The  parallel  will 
bear  pursuing  by  those  who  are  interested  in  arriving 
at  a  clear  estimate  of  Miss  Robins's  peculiar  assortment 
of  efficiencies  and  deficiencies — an  assortment  commoner 
off  the  stage  than  on  it.     For  instance,  she  fails  as 
Mariana  just  where  Dickens  would  have  failed  if  he 
had  attempted  to  draw  such  a  character  :  that  is,  in 
conveying   the    least    impression   of    her  impulsive 
rapture  of  love  for  Daniel.    Almost  any  woman  on  the 
stage,  from  the  most  naive  little  animal  in  our  musical 
farces  up  to  the  heartwise  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  could  have 
played  better  to  Daniel  than  Miss  Robins  did.  Her 
love  scenes  have  some  scanty  flashes  of  mischievous 
humour  in  them,  of  vanity,  of  curiosity  of  a  vivi- 
sectionist  kind — in  short,  of  the  egotistical,  cruel  side 
of  the  romantic  instinct  ;  but  of  its  altruistic,  affec- 
tionate side  they  have  not  a  ray  or  beam.   Only  once  did 
a  genuine  sympathetic  impulse  show  itself  ;  and  that  was 
not  to  Daniel,  but  to  the  foster-father  Felipe.    Yet  Miss 
Robins  played  the  lover  very  industriously.    She  rose, 
and  turned  away,  and  changed  chairs,  and  was  troubled 
and  tranquil,  grave  and  gay,  by  turns,  and  gave  flowers 
from  her  bosom,  all  most  painstakingly.    Being  unable 
to  put  her  heart  into  the  work  and  let  it  direct  her  eyes, 
she  laid  muscular  hold  of  the  eyes  at  first  hand  and 
worked  them  from  the  outside  for  all  they  were  worth. 
But  she  only  drew  blood  once  ;  and  that  was  when  she 
looked  at  Daniel  and  said  something  to  the  effect  that 
"Nobody  can  look  so  ridiculous  as  a  lover."  There 
was  no  mistake  about  the  sincerity  of  that,  or  of  the 
instant  response  from  the  audience,  which  had  contem- 
plated Miss  Robins's  elaborately  acted  and  scrupulously 
gentlemanlike  gallantries  with  oppressed  and  doubting 
hearts. 

I  must  say  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  declare  this  a 
shortcoming  on  Miss  Robins's  part,  especially  since  her 
success  as  the  sympathetic  Asta  Allmers  proves  that  it 
cannot  have  been  the  affection  that  eluded  her,  but  only 
the  romance.  Among  the  Russian  peasantry  young  . 
people  when  they  fall  romantically  in  love  are  put  under 
restraint  and  treated  medically  as  lunatics.  In  this 
country  they  are  privileged  as  inspired  persons,  like 
ordinary  lunatics  in  ignorant  communities  ;  and  if  they 
are  crossed,  they  may  (and  often  do)  commit  murder 
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and  suicide  with  the  deepest  public  sympathy.  In 
"John  Gabriel  Borkman  "  (a  performance  of  which  is 
promised  by  Miss  Robins  immediately  after  Easter)  a 
lady,  Mrs.  Wilton,  elopes  with  a  young  man.  Being  a 
woman  of  some  experience,  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
possibility  that  she  will  get  tired  of  the  young  man,  or 
the  young  man  of  her,  not  to  mention  the  certainty  of 
their  boring  one  another  if  they  are  left  alone  together 
too  much  with  no  resource  but  lovemaking,  she  takes 
the  precaution  of  bringing  another  woman  along  with 
her.  This  incident  has  provoked  a  poignant  squeal  of 
indignation  from  the  English  Press.  Much  as  we 
journalists  are  now  afraid  of  Ibsen  after  the  way  in 
which  we  burnt  our  fingers  in  our  first  handling  of  him, 
we  could  not  stand  Mrs.  Wilton's  forethought.  It  was 
declared  on  all  hands  an  unaccountable,  hideous,  and 
gratuitously  nasty  blemish  on  a  work  to  which,  other- 
wise, we  dared  not  be  uncomplimentary.  But  please 
observe  that  if  Ibsen  had  represented  Mrs.  Wilton  as 
finding  a  love  letter  addressed  by  Borkman  Junior 
to  Frida  Foldal,  as  having  thereupon  murdered 
them  both  and  then  slain  herself  in  despair  on 
their  corpses,  everybody  would  have  agreed  that 
a  lady  could  do  no  less,  and  that  Ibsen  had  shown 
the  instinct  of  a  true  tragic  poet  in  inventing  the 
incident.  In  this  very  play  of  Echegaray's,  a  man 
who  has  already  murdered  one  wife  out  of  jealousy 
shoots  Mariana  before  the  eyes  of  the  audience  on 
the  same  provocation,  as  a  preliminary  to  killing  her 
lover  in  a  duel.  This  atrocious  scoundrel  is  regarded 
as  showing  a  high  sense  of  honour,  although  if,  like  the 
heroes  of  some  of  our  divorce  cases,  he  had  merely 
threatened  to  kill  his  wife's  pet  dog  out  of  jealousy  of 
her  attachment  to  it,  public  sympathy  would  have 
abandoned  him  at  once.  Under  such  circumstances, 
and  with  the  newspapers  containing  at  least  three 
romantic  murders  a  fortnight  as  symptoms  of  the 
insane  condition  of  the  public  mind  in  sex  matters,  I 
hail  the  evidences  of  the  Russian  view  in  Miss  Robins 
with  relief  and  respect ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  on 
this  point  she  will  not  try  to  adapt  her  acting  to  the 
drama,  but  will  insist  on  the  drama  being  adapted  to 
her  acting. 

This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  until  we  have  a 
Mariana  who  can  convince  us  that  she  is  as  great  a  fool 
about  Daniel  as  Daniel  is  about  her,  we  shall  not  have 
the  Mariana  of  Echegaray.  And  when  we  get  the  right 
Mariana  in  that  respect,  she  will  probably  fall  short 
of  Miss  Robins  in  that  side  of  the  part  which  is  motived 
by  Mariana's  intense  revulsion  from  the  brutality, 
selfishness  and  madness  which  underlie  the  romantic 
side  of  life  as  exemplified  by  her  mother's  elopement 
with  Alvarado.  Here  Miss  Robins  carries  all  before 
her  ;  and  if  only  her  part  as  the  modern  woman  cured 
of  romance,  and  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  romantic 
view  of  her  sex  is  the  whole  secret  of  its  degradation, 
were  not  manacled  to  another  part — that  of  the  pas- 
sionately romantic  old-fashioned  woman — her  triumph 
in  it  would  be  complete.  As  it  is,  the  performance 
must  needs  produce  an  effect  of  inequality  ;  and  those 
who,  not  being  trained  critical  analysts,  cannot  discover 
the  clue  to  its  variations,  must  be  a  good  deal  puzzled 
by  the  artificiality  of  Miss  Robins's  treatment  of  the  love 
theme,  which  repeatedly  mars  the  effect  of  her  genuine 
power  over  the  apparently  more  difficult  theme  of  the 
lesson  she  has  learnt  from  Alvarado,  and  of  her  impulse 
to  place  herself  under  the  grim  discipline  of  Pablo. 
The  main  fault  really  lies,  as  I  have  shown,  with  the 
dramatist,  who  has  planned  his  play  on  the  romantic 
lines  of  Schiller  and  Victor  Hugo,  and  filled  it  in  with  a 
good  deal  of  modern  realist  matter. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  as  Daniel,  is  untroubled  by  Russian 
scruples,  and  raves  his  way  through  the  transports  of 
the  Spanish  lover  in  a  style  which  will  not  bear  criti- 
cism, but  nevertheless  disarms  it,  partly  by  its  courage 
and  thoroughness,  partly  because  it  is  the  only  possible 
style  for  him  at  the  present  stage  of  his  trying  but  not 
unpromising  development  as  an  actor.  Mr.  Welch's 
Castulo  is  a  masterpiece  of  manner  and  make-up.  Mr. 
O'Neill  is  not  quite  fitted  as  Pablo  :  he  looks  more 
likely  to  get  shot  by  Miss  Robins  than  to  shoot  her. 
Mr.  Martin  Harvey,  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  and  Miss 
Mabel  Hackney  take  care  of  the  minor  parts.  As 
matters  of  detail  I  may  suggest  that  the  first  act  might 


have  been  improved  by  a  little  more  ingenuity  of 
management,  and  by  a  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
company  to  conceal  their  hurry  to  get  through  it.  Also 
that  Mr.  Irving  will  certainly  be  cut  off  with  a  shilling 
if  his  father  ever  hears  him  speak  of  "  the  Marianer  of 
my  dreams,"  and  that  Miss  Robins's  diction,  once  very 
pleasant,  and  distinguished  by  a  certain  charming  New 
England  freshness,  is  getting  stained  and  pinched  with 
the  tricks  of  genteel  Bayswater  cockneydom — a  thing 
not  to  be  suffered  without  vehement  protest. 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  position  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  practically 
unchanged  since  we  last  wrote.  The  proportion 
of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  is  a  shade  lower  at  53I  per 
cent.,  but  the  tendency  is  towards  strengthening  the 
Bank's  position,  and  there  are  signs  of  an  influx  of 
gold  from  abroad.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the 
financial  factors  of  the  week  to  indicate  even  the  barest 
possibility  of  a  change  in  the  Discount  rate. 

The  Settlement  concluded  this  week  shows  deplorable 
results  for  speculative  holders  of  stocks.  The  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  of  declining  prices  are  so  few 
and  so  far  between  as  to  be  hardly  worth  chronicling. 
And  yet  on  the  whole  they  are  not  so  serious  as  one 
might  have  expected  from  all  the  alarmist  talk.  There 
has  been  nothing  approaching  to  a  panic,  but  every- 
body was  holding  aloof  until  the  political  situation 
became  clearer.  Ordinary  market  risks  speculators 
face  with  equanimity ;  but  those  of  the  Concert  of 
Europe  are  too  much  for  them.  Thus  quotations 
gradually  droop  away  from  sheer  neglect.  That  is 
the  situation  in  a  nutshell.  All  things  considered,  it  is 
wonderful  how  small  has  been  the  extent  of  the  fall. 
To  illustrate  this  let  us  look  at  the  monthly  table  of 
Stock  Exchange  values  to  be  published  in  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  "  Banker's  Magazine."  Our 
contemporary  deals  with  325  representative  stocks, 
having  an  aggregate  nominal  value  of  ^2, 868,932, 000. 
In  January  these  securities  advanced  in  value  ;  but  the 
political  scares  of  February  have  induced  a  reaction 
which  aggregates  no  less  than  ^34, 141,000.  That 
looks  rather  startling  ;  but  its  significance  is  somewhat 
diminished  when  converted  into  a  percentage.  Then 
we  find  that  the  decline  amounts  to  little  more  than 
1  per  cent. — an  extent  of  movement  which  even  in  the 
most  placid  times  is  by  no  means  abnormal  or  even 
noteworthy. 

Stock  Exchange  business  generally  is  in  a  curious 
condition.  During  the  week  the  Cretan  scare  has  been 
gradually  dying  out,  and  this  fact  has  been  reflected  in 
prices.  But  still  there  is  hesitation  to  enter  into  fresh 
commitments,  and  there  is  not  a  sufficient  volume  of 
business  to  maintain  the  improvement.  The  public 
statement  that  at  last  the  Powers  had  agreed  upon  a 
course  of  action  with  regard  to  the  Cretan  difficulty 
had  no  particular  effect  on  the  market ;  and  this  created 
some  surprise.  But  the  explanation  is  very  simple. 
That  public  announcement  was  only  the  realization  of 
what  had  been  tacitly  recognized  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
two  or  three  days  before.  As  usual  there,  the  effect 
precedes  the  cause.  Another  adverse  influence  was  the 
fear  that  the  Settlement  might  disclose  one  or  more 
defaulters.  These  lines  will  have  gone  to  press  before  it 
can  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  these  fears  have 
been  realized,  but  they  have,  at  all  events,  been  potent 
influences.  Just  as  last  week  all  the  downward  move- 
ments were  attributable  to  the  Cretan  imbroglio,  so  this 
week  the  upward  reaction  is  due  to  the  partial  removal 
of  that  obstacle  to  finance.  But  there  is  still  a  certain 
amount  of  anxiety,  and  International  stocks  in  par- 
ticular have  been  prevented  from  full  enjoyment  of  the 
clearer  air  by  the  approach  of  the  Settlement  on  the 
Paris  Bourse,  and  the  doubt  as  to  whether  it  will  dis- 
close any  financial  trouble. 

Consols  have  had  a  pronounced  rally,  getting  within 
a  very  small  fraction  of  113  on  Thursday.  During  the 
scare  they  were  sold  as  a  protection  against  commit- 
ments for  the  rise ;  and  these  bears  are  now  repurchasing. 
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There  are  also  complications  about  option  dealings 
which  may  affect  the  price,  and  the  prevailing:  opinion 
is  that  it  will  further  improve.  The  record  price 
is  "Si- 
Nothing-  has  happened  to  bring  the  Westralian  and 
Kaffir  markets  out  of  their  present  state  of  stagnation. 
Now  and  again  an  individual  company's  shares  have  a 
transitory  spurt,  such  as  Great  Boulders  on  the  report 
of  a  rich  discovery  in  depth,  or  Hannan's  Brownhill  on 
a  good  crushing.  But,  for  the  moment,  the  market  is  a 
dead  letter.  The  same  remarks  apply  in  the  main  to 
the  South  African  mining  Market,  with  the  exception 
that  the  tendency  to  weakness  is  accentuated  by  the 
political  difficulties  in  and  in  connexion  with  the  Trans- 
vaal. 

AUsopp's  Ordinary  has  been  subject  to  a  good  many 
fluctuations  of  late,  a  certain  amount  of  speculation 
having  been  going  on  in  anticipation  of  the  dividend 
announcement.  Rumours  as  to  an  issue  of  Debentures 
also  had  an  unsettling  influence  upon  the  market. 
Since,  however,  the  usual  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  per  annum  has  been  declared,  and  full  particulars 
of  the  new  issue  circulated,  the  stock  has  exhibited  a 
rising  tendency.  The  market  seems  to  have  taken  a 
favourable  view  of  the  issue  of  ^250,000  Three  and  a 
Half  per  cent.  Debentures,  seeing  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  issue  will  replace  loans  carrying  a  higher  rate  of 
interest. 

Holders  of  Uruguayan  bonds  are  feeling  some  uneasi- 
ness regarding  the  news  from  Monte  Video  both  as  to 
political  complications  and  economic  depression.  The 
worst  feature  of  the  matter  is  the  existence  of  popular 
disquietude,  which  reached  such  a  point  that  the 
Government  had  quite  recently  to  prohibit  a  large  public 
meeting  organized  to  protest  against  civil  war  and  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  In  the  message  to  Congress 
last  week  the  President  admitted  that  the  financial 
situation  was  a  little  strained  for  the  moment,  but  said 
that  the  Government  hoped  to  overcome  all  difficulties 
without  appealing  to  extraordinary  measures  or  creating 
fresh  debts.  It  was  true,  he  added,  that  a  new  revo- 
lutionary outbreak  was  expected  at  any  moment,  but 
the  Government  believed  themselves  able  to  promptly 
suppress  any  rising  and  to  preserve  order.  Up  to  Wed- 
nesday this  disquieting  news  had  no  very  special  effect 
011  the  market  price  ;  but  seeing  that  the  credit  of 
Uruguay  is  such  that  its  Three  and  a  Half  per  cent, 
bonds  at  41  yield  the  speculative  return  of  Sh  per  cent., 
it  is  clear  that  the  possibility  of  trouble  has  already  been 
pretty  fully  discounted.  Last  year  the  price  was  as 
high  as  52^,  and  it  has  fallen  this  year  from  45}  to  the 
present  level. 

Kent  Coalfield  shares  are  irrepressible.  They  have 
now  gone  over  ^5.  It  is  obviously  due  to  market 
manipulation  of  one  kind  or  another  ;  but  the  exact 
nature  of  it  is  not  easily  traceable.  It  has  to  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  not  to  be  the  actual  working 
company  ;  and  possibly  the  steady  rise  in  the  shares 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  prospective 
flotation  of  subsidiary  companies  formed  with  the  object 
of  really  doing  something. 

Another  excellent  traffic  return  is  recorded  by  the 
Costa  Rica  Railway  Company.  The  proportion  of 
increase  this  time  beats  the  record  ;  and  if  the  rate  of 
growth  in  business  for  the  whole  of  the  year  is  anything 
like  that  for  the  first  two  months,  the  Ordinary  share- 
holders will  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
not  having  thrown  away  their  money  as  at  one  time 
seemed  to  be  the  case.  But  Central  America  is — 
Central  America  ;  and  there  they  have  a  chronic  dislike 
to  the  prosperity  of  foreigners,  a  dislike  almost  as 
pronounced  as  that  which  they  evince  to  the  payment 
of  the  interest  on  their  Government  debts. 

After  a  somewhat  troublous  youth,  the  City  of  London 
Llectric  Lighting  Company  seems  to  have  settled  down 
into  a  condition  of  fair  prosperity.  At  the  meeting  this 
week  a  dividend  was  declared  of  7  per  cent,  cn  the 
Ordinary  shares,  and  gratifying  accounts  were  given 


as  to  the  progress  of  the  volume  of  business.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  the  Company  has  actually  supplied 
256,650  lamps,  and  the  number  of  customers  has  in- 
creased from  242  on  31  December,  1892,  to  5,303  on 
31  December  last.  The  present  rate  of  dividend  is  still 
far  below  what  was  held  out  in  the  original  prospectus 
as  probable  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  in  this  con- 
nexion that  the  wording  of  the  prospectus  only  pointed 
to  there  being  "ultimately"  reached  a  considerably 
higher  rate  of  dividend  than  10  per  cent.  The  first 
dividend  paid  on  the  Ordinary  shares  was  for  1894,  and 
the  rate  was  2\  per  cent.;  for  1895  it  was  5  per  cent.; 
and  for  1896,  as  stated  above,  it  was  7  per  cent.  This 
is  a  rate  of  progress  satisfactory  to  the  shareholders, 
and  justifies  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  to  increase 
the  capital  by  ,£400,000. 

Other  Electric  Lighting  companies  are  also  doing 
well,  and  upon  the  same  day  we  find  reports  of  meet- 
ings of  the  Westminster  Electric  Supply  Corporation 
and  of  the  Charing  Cross  and  Strand  Electricity 
Supply  Corporation,  at  which  dividends  were  declared 
at  the  rates  of  9  and  7  per  cent,  respectively.  These 
companies  made  a  mistake  at  the  outset  in  issuing  part 
of  their  capital  in  the  shape  of  Founders'  shares  ;  and 
by  a  curious  coincidence  the  question  came  up  at  both 
meetings,  though  in  different  forms.  At  the  Charing 
Cross  Company's  meeting  the  seconder  of  the  motion 
congratulated  his  fellow-shareholders  on  their  having 
no  such  shares,  expressing  at  the  same  time  the 
view  that  their  existence  in  other  companies  would 
eventually  prove  a  great  detriment  to  them.  On  the 
same  day  that  statement  was  justified  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Westminster  Company  for  redeeming  the 
Founders'  shares  therein  by  the  offer  of  80  Ordinary 
shares  of  ^5  each  for  each  Founders'  share  of  ^5.  It 
is  a  somewhat  costly  proceeding,  but  nevertheless  we 
think  the  right  course  was  adopted. 

A  somewhat  discreditable  squabble  is  that  which 
has  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  increase  of 
directors'  fees  on  the  London  Road-Car  Company.  It 
is  a  very  great  pity  that  a  ?tiodiis  Vivendi  could  not  have 
been  arrived  at,  but  we  must  say  that  we  think  the 
opposition  to  the  proposal  was  ungracious  and  undig- 
nified. The  shareholders  opposed  to  the  motion  took 
the  stand  that  they  did  not  object  to  the  increase  of  the 
fees,  but  to  the  increase  being  made  permanent  by 
altering  the  Articles  of  Association.  Now,  considering 
how  the  board  of  directors  have  pulled  the  Company 
out  of  the  mire  against  the  powerful  opposition  of  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company,  which  used  to 
regard  itself  as  omnipotent  on  the  streets  of  London, 
it  was  surely  bad  policy,  to  say  nothing  more,  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  those  directors  a  feeling  that  their  hard 
work  had  not  been  appreciated.  The  critics  who 
objected  to  the  increase  of  remuneration  on  the  ground 
that  the  Company  might  again  fall  on  bad  years  were 
very  aptly  answered  by  a  shareholder,  who  pointed  out 
that  the  work  of  the  directors  would  probably  be  harder 
in  such  years.  Some  of  the  opposing  shareholders  are 
probably  employers  and  others  employes.  The  former 
we  would  ask  whether  they  reduce  their  clerks'  salaries 
in  bad  years,  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  their  work  ; 
to  the  latter  we  would  put  the  question  whether  they 
would  quietly  tolerate  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  their 
employers. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  notices  re- 
lating to  the  meeting  of  the  Daimler  Motor  Company, 
Limited,  and  suggests  that  they  call  for  some  comment. 
They  do.  The  head  office  of  the  Company  is  in  London, 
but  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Coventry,  and  will 
doubtless  pass  the  alterations  in  the  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation which  are  obscurely  set  forth.  It  strikes  us 
forcibly  that  the  class  of  shareholders  who  are  tempted 
by  saloon  carriages  from  Euston  to  Coventry  at  10.10 
a.m.,  and  on  the  return  journey  from  Coventry  at  6.13 
p.m.,  with  a  procession  in  auto-cars  to  the  mills,  are 
hardly  the  people  to  capably  discuss  what  may  be  vital 
alterations  in  the  Company's  regulations.  Business 
people  have  something  better  to  do  than  expend  155.  8d. 
for  "  the  ordinary  third-class  fare  "  ;  25-.  6d.  for  "a  cold 
luncheon,"  and  waste  a  day  on  this  glorified  beanfeast. 
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Some  sensational  stories  have  been  circulated  by  a 
daily  contemporary  regarding  forgeries  of  Bank  of 
England  notes.  The  public  is  officially  informed  that 
any  ,£20  note  bearing  date  of  15  January,  1896,  and 
having  the  cipher  M  over  6,  are  necessarily  forgeries. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  this  in  more  respects  than 
one — the  first  is  a  protection  to  the  public:  and, 
secondly,  as  an  illustration  of  the  invariable  blunder 
perpetrated  by  even  the  most  astute  criminal.  One 
would  have  thought  that  a  forger  capable  of  executing 
what  is  admitted  by  experts  to  be  a  clever  imitation  of 
Bank  of  England  notes  would  have  copied  an  actual 
note  and  thus  avoided  giving  such  a  palpable  clue  to 
the  forgery  as  the  Bank  authorities  are  now  able  to 
give.  It  might  be  however  that  this  is  merely  a  blind 
deliberately  intended  to  divert  suspicion  from  other 
forged  notes  which  do  not  bear  either  that  date  or  that 
cipher.  The  original  statements  were  probably  exag- 
gerated ;  but  we  imagine  that  the  Bank  statement  errs 
in  the  other  direction. 

Investors  in  South  African  mines  have  certainly  need 
of  a  considerable  stock  of  patience.  Prices  have 
drooped  under  the  influence  of  one  foolish  scare  after 
another  ;  and,  while  luckless  shareholders  were  still 
wondering  why  the  proceedings  of  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  as  to  events  which  happened  more  than  a  year 
ago  should  affect  the  probable  output  of  the  Rand 
mines,  a  yet  more  mysterious  connexion  declared  itself 
between  the  prospects  of  those  mines  and  the  quarrels 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Crete.  Under  these  trying 
circumstances  mining  shareholders  should  take  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  the  South  African  Gold  Trust  has 
just  declared  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  75  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and,  after  carrying  .£50,000  to  Reserve  Fund, 
has  still  ,£372,378  to  carry  forward.  Not  so  bad  for  a 
Company  with  a  share  capital  of  only  ,£250,000  !  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Company  last  Monday  the 
Chairman  said  :  — "  Despite  depressed  markets  and 
other  disappointments,  I  have  unabated  confidence  in 
the  majority  of  stocks  we  hold,  and  every  month 
development  goes  more  to  prove  our  contentions  as 
to  the  value  of  the  deep  levels.  Shares  are,  I  know,  at 
the  present  time  much  depreciated  as  compared  with 
the  prices  which  have  ruled  in  the  past.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  output  of  gold  per  month  progresses."  He 
also  repeated  the  opinion  which  he  expressed  last 
autumn  that,  with  the  political  horizon  cleared,  the 
year  1897  would  prove  a  good  one  for  the  Witwaters- 
rand  gold  mines,  his  reasons  being  the  better  returns 
from  crushings  and  the  improved  machinery  which  is 
being  brought  into  use.  These  are  the  really  important 
facts  of  the  situation,  and  they  should  deter  share- 
holders from  too  hastily  parting  with  their  property  at 
the  present  panic  prices. 

Last  week  the  "  Standard  and  Diggers'  News  " 
misled  us  by  announcing  that  it  was  intended  to  appoint 
Dr.  Rutherfoord  Harris,  late  Secretary  to  the  Chartered 
Company,  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  De  Beers  Con- 
solidated Mining  Company  so  soon  as  the  South  African 
inquiry  should  be  over  ;  and  we  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  appointment  would,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  an  unfortunate  one.  We  now  learn  from  Dr.  Harris 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  rumour; 
and  he  joins  with  us  in  hoping  that  the  post  will  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  De  Beers  Com- 
pany, Mr.  W.  Pickering,  who  is  devoted  to  his  work 
and  liked  by  his  subordinates. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  NORMAL  POWDER  AND  AMMUNITION  COMPANY. 

We  understand  that  in  the  near  future  there  will  be 
offered  to  the  public  the  capital  of  a  company  to  be 
called  the  Normal  Powder  and  Ammunition  Company, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  business  at  present 
carried  on  for  the  sale  of  "Normal  Sporting  Powder." 
We  have  before  us  an  advanced  proof  of  the  prospectus, 
which  contains  a  great  many  favourable  testimonials 
from  well-known  sportsmen,  including  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Lord  Ash- 
brook,  and  some  forty  others.  The  powder  is  the  in- 
vention of  a  Swiss  Government  chemist  and  has  been 


officially  adopted  by  the  Swiss  Government  as  their 
standard  powder — which  is  certainly  a  testimonial  to 
its  merits,  though  Switzerland  is  not  as  yet  one  of  the 
Great  Powers.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are  too 
technical  for  recital  in  financial  columns  ;  but  importance 
must  be  attached  to  the  certificate  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  who  was  well  known  as  an  expert  on  powders, 
and  who  said  that  it  made  a  better  pattern  than  the 
powder  he  had  been  using,  that  the  penetration  was  quite 
as  good,  and  that  there  was  certainly  less  recoil.  The 
purchase  price  is  to  be  ,£37,000,  of  which  ,£30,000  will 
be  taken  in  Deferred  shares  and  the  balance  in  Ordinary 
shares  or  cash.  Thus  out  of  the  total  capital  of  ,£70,000 
there  will  be  left  a  working  capital  of  about  £"32,000. 

MICA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Mica  Manufacturing  Company  is  a  Canadian 
enterprise  with  a  capital  of  ,£80,000  in  shares  of  ,£1 
each.  The  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  all 
the  mineral  rights  of  the  Lake  Girard  Group  of  mica 
properties,  comprising  about  1,700  acres,  situated  in 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  According  to 
the  prospectus,  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand 
for  mica,  and  it  is  asserted  that  as  quickly  as  it  arrives 
so  quickly  will  buyers  be  found.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
from  the  prospectus  what  number  of  shares  is  offered 
to  the  public.  The  purchase  money  has  been  fixed  at 
,£63,000,  of  which  ,£3,000  is  payable  in  cash  and  the 
balance  in  fully-paid  shares,  or  partly  in  shares  and 
partly  in  cash. 

KELSEYS  LIMITED. 

The  rush  of  the  investing  public  for  shares  of  genuine 
home  industrial  businesses  is  just  now  enormous.  Even 
over-capitalized  concerns  with  indifferent  certificates  as 
to  profits  and  no  valuation  certificates  at  all  have  been 
eagerly  subscribed  for,  in  some  cases  three  times  over. 
The  reception,  therefore,  which  a  London  business  so 
widely  known  as  Kelseys  (wholesale  and  retail  boot  and 
shoe  makers,  established  half  a  century)  will  receive 
can  be  conjectured.  It  is  issued  under  favourable 
auspices.  The  Board  is  a  strong  one  and  composed 
entirely  of  practical  business  men  ;  while  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Ashurst,  Morris,  Crisp  &  Co.  are  the 
solicitors.  The  capital  is  £"190,000,  divided  into  90,000 
Five  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares 
of  jQi  each  and  100,000  Ordinary  shares  of  jQi  each. 
The  net  profits  are  just  on  ,£17,000,  and  are  sufficient 
after  paying  5!  per  cent,  on  the  Preference  shares  to 
pay  7  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares,  and  leave  the 
large  surplus  of  over  ,£4,500  for  additional  dividends, 
&c.  The  price  for  the  properties,  leases,  &c,  is 
,£146,000,  the  certified  valuation,  payable  in  cash  and 
shares.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  shares — both 
Preference  and  Ordinary — will  be  at  a  premium  on 
Monday  when  the  list  opens,  as  the  issue  is  likely  to 
be  over-subscribed. 

THE  ORMONDE  CYCLE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

We  have  long  been  aware,  of  course,  that  Sir  Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett  is  an  authority  on  most  subjects,  but 
we  had  yet  to  learn  that  he  had  any  special  knowledge 
as  to  the  manufacture  of  cycles.  Merit,  however,  must 
sooner  or  later  declare  itself,  and  we  congratulate  Sir 
Ellis  on  his  becoming  chairman  of  the  "  Ormonde 
Cycle  Company,  Limited,"  and  on  his  finding  himself 
among  colleagues  so  eminently  respectable  and  so 
widely  representative  as  Lord  Athlumney,  of  West 
Meath,  Alderman  Day,  of  Worcester,  and  "  Councillor"" 
Bowater,  of  Birmingham.  With  such  an  array  of  great 
names  on  the  board  of  direction,  it  was  scarcely  necessary 
for  the  prospectus  to  assure  us  that  "the  Company  has  a 
large  and  valuable  connexion  both  at  home  and  abroad." 
We  regret,  therefore,  that  we  are  unable  to  share  in 
the  directors'  sanguine  anticipations  as  to  the  future 
of  this  Company.  Apparently  it  has  changed  its  name 
from  "  New  Ormonde"  to  "  Ormonde, "  and  has  under- 
gone "reconstruction"  for  three  objects  :- -first,  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett 
and  the  other  gentlemen  we  have  named  in  the  man- 
agement ;  secondly,  to  secure  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
"New  Ormonde  Company"  (virtually  a  private  con- 
cern)   the   sum   of   ^70,000    in    hard    cash ;  and, 
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thirdly,  to  obtain  an  additional  ,£15,000  for  carrying- 
on  the  business.  The  accountants'  certificate  given 
in  justification  of  the  price  of  ,£70,000  tells  us  that 
the  sales  for  1896  "were  108  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
those  for  1894"  ;  that  the  profit  for  1896,  "exclusive  of 
manager's  and  managing  directors'  remuneration, 
directors'  fees,  and  interest  on  borrowed  capital,"  was 
.£10,292;  and  that,  "assuming  that  the  turnover  for 
the  current  year  increases  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  increase  during  the  past  two  years"  (i.e.  at  the 
rate  of  54  per  cent,  per  annum),  the  current  year's 
profit  should  not  be  less  than  £"14,000.  This,  it 
seems,  would  allow  of  paying  the  shareholders  a  10  per 
cent,  dividend.  It  is  not  stated  at  what  sum  the 
services  of  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett  will  be  ap- 
praised ;  but  our  appreciation  of  his  value  to  the 
Company  leads  us  to  fear  lest  the  directors'  fees  which 
are  excluded,  as  above  stated,  from  the  calculation  may 
have  a  serious  effect  on  the  net  profits  :  and,  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  cycling  craze  is  already  going 
out  of  fashion  with  "  smart  people,"  we  must  confess 
that  to  assume  that  the  Company's  turnover  will 
continue  to  double  itself  every  two  years  simply  be- 
cause it  did  so  in  the  two  years  when  the  craze  was  at 
its  height,  appears  to  us  a  feat  of  imagination  worthy 
of  the  genius  and  audacity  of  the  chairman  himself. 

GEORGE  WILSON  &  CO.,  LEICESTER,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  is  started,  with  a  capital  of  ,£160,000, 
for  amalgamating  the  boot  business  of  Mr.  George 
Wilson  with  that  of  the  Belgrave  Rubber  Company, 
also  of  Leicester.  There  are  to  be  ,£40,000  of  4^  per 
cent.  Debentures,  ;£  60,000  of  6  per  cent.  Preference 
shares,  and  ,£60,000  of  Ordinary  shares,  of  which  two- 
thirds  are  taken  by  the  vendors  in  "  part  payment  "  of 
the  purchase-money.  What  the  whole  payment  is  to 
be  we  have  failed  to  ascertain  from  the  prospectus. 
Leicester  is  the  home  of  the  boot  manufacture,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  boots  of  Mr.  George 
Wilson  are  as  good  as  those  made  by  anybody  else  ; 
but  we  do  not  find  in  the  prospectus  any  special  in- 
ducements that  should  tempt  the  public  to  embark  their 
capital  in  a  concern  of  this  nature,  and,  if  any  of  our 
readers  are  desirous  of  patronizing  the  Company,  we 
imagine  that  they  will  get  better  value  for  their  money 
by  purchasing  a  pair  of  boots  than  by  applying  for  a 
share. 

BURBANK'S  NO.   1  SOUTH  EXTENDED  GOLD  MINE, 
LIMITED. 

The  capital  of  this  Company  is  ,£80,000 ;  and,  as 
,£65,000  is  to  go  to  the  vendors,  it  follows  that  the 
dividend  on  the  whole  ,£80,000  will  have  to  be  earned 
by  the  ,£15,000  which  will  remain  for  "working  capital." 
The  chief  argument  used  to  induce  the  public  to  embark 
on  this  enterprise  is  that  the  property  adjoins  "the 
celebrated  Burbank's  Birthday  Gift  Mine,"  the  shares 
in  which  are,  to  be  sure,  slightly  above  par,  therein 
differing  from  other  mines  bearing  Mr.  Burbank's 
name  which  the  prospectus  omits  to  mention.  Then 
we  have  quotations  from  the  opinions  of  Captain 
Oats,  who  in  January  1896  reported  that  he  had  met 
with  a  make  of  stone  "  which,  on  being  further  deve* 
loped,  will,  /  think,  prove  to  be  the  cap  of  a  reef.  .  .  . 
I  consider  them  a  fair  prospecting  venture  "  (the  italics 
are  ours)  ;  of  Professor  Nicholas,  who  in  September 
1895  pronounced  the  mine  area  to  be  "a  very  valuable 
position  for  searching"  for  the  continuation  of  Burbank's 
reefs  ;  and  of  Mr.  Hicks,  who  so  far  back  as  May  1895 
said  "one  vein  consists  of  a  fine  solid  body  of  quartz, 
fully  4  feet  wide.  .  .  This  is,  without  doubt,  Burbank's 
Reef."  So  far  so  good  ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  these  re- 
ports, the  property,  we  are  told,  "  has  been  energetically 
developed."  But  apparently  Mr.  Burbank  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  experts  for  any 
further  expression  of  opinion,  and  has  taken  the 
business  of  reporting  on  the  prospects  of  the  mine  into 
his  own  hands.  Thus,  on  the  22nd  of  this  month,  he 
assures  the  directors  (who  have,  most  fortunately, 
"had  an  opportunity  of  consulting"  him)  that, 
from  his  "  intimate  knowledge  of  the  district," 
he  "  agrees  "  with  Professor  Nicholas  that  the  pro- 
perty is  "admirably  situated,"  and  "must(!)  contain 
the   rich   reef  now  being   worked   in  the  adjoining 


Burbank's  Birthday  Gift  Mine."  We  do  not  find  any 
thing  resembling  the  concluding  statement  in  the  re- 
port made  a  year  and  half  ago  by  Professor  Nicholas, 
and  we  fear  that  Mr.  Burbank's  unsupported  "must  " 
is  scarcely  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  public  should 
present  him  and  his  friends  with  ,£80,000,  more  especi- 
ally as  we  understand  that  a  certain  notorious  financier 
is  connected  with  the  promotion,  whose  name,  if  it  had 
appeared  in  the  prospectus,  would  have  saved  us  the 
trouble  of  reading  further. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

T.  P.,  Exeter. — Yes,  we  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  bonds 
which  you  refer  to.  For  a  long  time  past  the  Company  has 
been  able  to  stand  alone. 

Anxious. — We  believe  a  scheme  is  under  consideration  to 
reduce  the  capital  of  the  Company.  Our  advice  is  to  hold  for 
the  time  being. 

Industrial,  Luton. — The  shares  are  practically  unsale- 
able, a  winding-up  order  having  been  made. 

Railway  Investor. — We  cannot  advise  your  buying  at  the 
moment. 

Constant  Subscriber. — It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
statement  of  your  broker  that  the  shares  could  not  have  been 
sold  with  special  settlement.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  buyer  could  have  been  found. 

S.,  Roscommon.— -You  would  do  no  harm  in  buying  Nos.  6, 
8,  and  14  to  average  at  present  price,  and  buy  more  of  5,  9, 
and  15  on  small  relapses. 

Harrod's  Stores. — We  understand  that  the  recent  issue  of 
Ordinary  shares  was  subscribed  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  you 
will  be  very  fortunate  if  you  obtain  an  allotment. 

Mining  Investor. — We  look  for  a  rapid  recovery  in  the 
prices  of  all  West  Australian  shares  during  the  next  two  or 
three  months.  The  reports  of  the  crushings  that  are  coming 
in  are  most  favourable,  and  the  number  of  mines  that  are  due 
to  crush  in  the  next  two  months  is  considerable. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

ARMS  AND  THE  SNOB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Just  one  word  as  to  X.'s  reference  to  me  in  your 
issue  of  30  January. 
The  family  I  have  in  my  mind  bore  Arms,  as  shown 
in  contemporary  records  independent  of  family  ones, 
before  the  seventeenth  century  came  in,  and  have  a 
direct  male  descent  from  these,  easy  of  legal  substantia- 
tion, not  one  of  such  line  having  been  in  trade.  They 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  1620  Visitation.  At  that  date 
the  representative  was  a  poor  parson. 

But  surely  X.  would  be  the  first  to  write  me  down  a 
born  idiot  if  I  took  up  his  challenge.  Although  stated 
not  to  be  of  the  College  of  Arms,  he  is  probably  one  of 
those  channels  through  which  fees  flow  in  to  that 
College ;  but  the  College  of  Arms  has  no  right  to 
assume,  as  it  does,  the  prestige  of  a  government  and 
judicial  body  ;  it  is  ruled  more  by  the  ethics  of  a 
trading  society:  cross  its  palm  with  the  eighty-guinea  fee, 
and  all  its  unique  resources  and  provincial  ramifications 
are  at  your  service  to  place  a  pedigree  on  its  records  ; 
but  stand  out  and  say  you  prefer  your  own  family 
records  to  a  brand-new  "  Confirmation,"  with  its 
objectionable  "  differencing,"  and  you  are  at  once 
anathema. — I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  E.  Mogridge  Hudson. 

"THE  NEW  PICKWICK." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dagnam  Park,  23  February,  1897. 

Sir, — The  reviewer  of  "The  New  Pickwick  "  must 
have  gathered  his  ideas  of  cricket  in  strange  places. 
Though  melancholy  to  imagine,  it  is  of  course  just 
possible  that  in  the  "  remote  Pickwickian  days  "  people 
may  have  discussed  cricket  in  a  sloppy,  random  style  ; 
but  the  reviewer,  an  "  heir  of  all  the  ages,"  has  really 
no  excuse  for  imitating  those  primitive  sportsmen. 

Does  he  actually  believe  that  men  who  interest  them- 
selves in  the  highly  scientific  modern  game,  whether  as 
players  or  spectators,  employ  its  terms  "in  any  sense 
they  please,"  even  to  the  extent  of  reversing  their 
significance  altogether?  Does  he  really  hold  it  mere 
pedantry  to  give  these  terms  any  fixed  meaning  at  all? 
Or  was  his  answer  to  my  letter  only  a  hideous  joke  ?— 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Hector  Duff. 
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REVIEWS. 

GIBBON'S    AUTOBIOGRAPHY   AND  LETTERS. 

"  The  Autobiography  of  Edward  Gibbon."  Edited  by 
John  Murray.  "  Private  Letters  of  Edward  Gibbon." 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Earl  of  Sheffield. 
Edited  by  Rowland  E.  Prothero.  2  vols.  Murray. 
1896. 

AMONG  the  visionary  persons  who  presented  them- 
selves to  William  Blake  was  the  man  who  built 
the  Pyramids.  In  the  volumes  of  Gibbon's  Auto- 
biography and  Letters,  admirably  edited  by  Mr.  Murray 
and  Mr.  Prothero,  we  make  acquaintance  with  the  life 
of  his  English  eighteenth-century  descendant.  They 
enhance  our  wonder  in  presence  of  the  builder  and  his 
stupendous  erection.  Compared  with  the  "Decline 
and  Fall,"  Carlyle's  "  Frederick"  looks  a  slender  piece 
of  architecture  ;  yet  in  the  latter  what  clatter  of  bricks, 
what  creaking  of  cranes,  what  piling  of  scaffolds, 
what  din  of  hammers,  what  ring  of  chisels,  what  groans 
of  hodmen,  what  shouts  of  the  overseer !  Gibbon's 
stately  structure  rises  not  like  an  Eastern  enchanted 
palace  in  a  single  night :  nearly  sixteen  years  were  spent 
in  its  construction;  but  it  rises  in  a  silence  and  a  solitude 
that  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime.  Steadily 
and  noiselessly  the  great  blocks  are  quarried  and 
shaped  and  moved  into  their  several  places.  Year 
after  year  the  vast  monument  ascends  with  no  clamour 
of  workmen,  and  at  length  the  topmost  stone  is  laid. 
It  is  designed  and  accomplished  by  a  single  brain  and 
a  solitary  artificer.  And  the  man  who  built  the 
Pyramid  is  a  little,  obese,  gouty  gentleman,  who  can 
saunter  into  Almack's  to  learn  the  news,  give  his  after- 
noons to  Madame  Necker,  run  over  to  Paris  and  see 
the  spectacles,  sit  up  all  night  in  the  House — "  the 
general  Pandemonium  " — to  give  a  vote  about  which 
he  does  not  greatly  care,  or  at  Lausanne  can  entertain 
his  friends  at  early  dinners,  read  some  amusing  book, 
play  at  chess,  look  into  the  Coffee-house,  appear  at 
assemblies,  indulge  in  his  half-crown  rubber  of  whist, 
and  be  comfortably  in  bed  about  eleven. 

Such  was  the  man  who  built  the  Pyramid.  But  Mr. 
Murray's  volume  also  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
woman  who  manipulated  the  mosaic.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  dexterous  shaper  of  Gibbon's  "  Auto- 
biography"  was  Lord  Sheffield's  eldest  daughter, 
Lady  Maria  Holroyd.  We  can  see  her  fingers  picking 
the  tiny  cubes  or  squares  from  the  six  manuscripts 
left  by  her  father's  friend,  and  placing  them  side  by 
side  to  form  the  tesselated  miniature.  She  did  her 
work  incomparably  well.  Her  mosaic  is  a  piece  of 
art  which  should  not  be  disturbed.  But  to  a  future 
reprint  of  her  text  of  the  "Autobiography"  should 
be  added  in  notes  a  selection  from  the  discarded  pas- 
sages, exhibited  by  Mr.  Murray  within  brackets  in 
the  several  manuscripts  of  Gibbon  now  for  the  first 
time  published.  "Such  is  the  beginning  of  a  love 
tale  at  Babylon  or  at  Putney  " — we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  that  touch  of  amiable  irony  in  Gibbon's  narrative 
of  the  courtship  of  his  father  and  mother.  The 
Miranda  of  Law's  "Serious  Call"  was  Gibbon's  aunt 
Hester.  "Such,"  he  writes  in  a  deleted  passage,  "is 
the  portrait,  and  such  was  the  life  of  that  holy  Virgin 
who  by  Gods  was  Miranda  called,  and  by  men  Mrs. 
Hester  Gibbon.  Of  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  a  spiri- 
tual life  /  am  ill-qualified  to  speak  ;  yet  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  her  lot,  even  on  earth,  has  not  been 
unhappy.  ...  At  an  advanced  age,  about  the  year 
1761,  Mr.  Law  died  in  the  house,  I  may  not  say  in 
the  arms,  of  his  beloved  Miranda."  And  at  Law  him- 
self, "a  Nonjuror,  a  Wit,  and  a  Saint,"  Gibbon 
smiles  with  mundane  lips  :  "  Hell-fire  and  eternal 
damnation  are  darted  from  every  page  of  the  book  ; 
and  it  is  indeed  somewhat  whimsical  that  the  Fanatics 
who  most  vehemently  inculcate  the  love  of  God 
should  be  those  who  despoil  Him  of  every  amiable 
attribute."  These  passages,  and  many  others,  if  they 
did  not  offend  the  taste  of  Lady  Maria,  were  deemed 
by  her  unsuitable  for  those  who  might  convert  Gibbon's 
smile  into  gross  laughter  ;  but  they  are  characteristic 
strokes  in  his  self-portraiture. 

The  mass  of  additions  to  the  previously  published 


letters  of  Gibbon  is  large.  Our  conception  of  the  man 
remains  unaltered  ;  but  the  outline  is  filled  in  with 
pleasant  detail.  We  had  known  that  Gibbon  was 
amiable  ;  how  otherwise  could  his  irony  have  been  so 
tranquil  in  its  superiority  ?  But  we  see  him  in  his 
letters  constant  and  kind  through  all  the  incidents  of 
pleasure  and  of  physical  or  financial  discomfort.  His 
father  had  squandered  the  resources  on  which  his 
own  ease  and  leisure  depended,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  ready  to  reproach  a  son  whose  youth- 
ful extravagances  were  petty.  Gibbon  is  always 
respectful  and  reasonable  in  his  self-justification.  He 
was  for  a  moment  disposed  to  regard  his  stepmother 
as  "a  personal  and  domestic  enemy";  not  that  he 
quite  apprehended  "  the  bowl  or  the  dagger,"  but  he 
"well  knew  that  the  odium  novercale  was  proverbial  in 
the  language  of  antiquity"  ;  and  his  stepmother  became 
the  friend  of  all  his  life.  His  friendship  with  Lord 
Sheffield  was  fraternal  in  its  warmth  and  its  ease.  For 
one  who  would  carry  through  long  toil,  a  fortunate 
substitute  for  passion  is  affection,  without  agitated 
hours,  exaltations  or  declensions. 

Gibbon,  indeed,  was  happily  framed  for  intellectual 
effort  and  achievement.  His  bodily  constitution  made 
sedentary  habits  sit  light  upon  him.  Why  should  he 
climb  a  mountain  when  he  could  enjoy  the  charming 
prospect  from  his  terrace  and  feel  that  four  thousand 
agreeable  friends  were  a  few  yards  off  in  his  library  ? 
His  temper  was  reasonable.  He  made  no  extravagant 
demands  on  others,  knew  no  ecstasies,  and  endured  no 
despairs.  He  was  never  whirled  above  or  depressed 
below  the  plateau  on  which  men  can  lay  broad  founda- 
tions. He  wasted  none  of  his  force  in  malignity;  he 
had  no  heart-burnings  of  literary  jealousy.  He  did  not 
seek  to  reform  the  world  ;  he  looked  on  with  an  amused 
interest  at  the  spectacle,  and  let  the  world  go  its  way. 
He  was  not  a  victim  of  religious  joys  and  terrors  ;  the 
gout  was  a  sufficient  penance  for  any  sins  of  dining  not 
wisely  but  too  well.  The  process  of  his  conversion  to 
the  Roman  Communion  was  simply  one  of  argument. 
He  fell  by  a  noble  hand — that  of  the  author  of  the 
"Variations."  There  was  no  moral  crisis  accompany- 
ing his  change  of  faith.  Bayle,  with  whom  he  com- 
pares himself,  had  the  propagandist  zeal  of  a  convert, 
and  wore  out  his  religious  ardour  in  a  short-lived 
enthusiasm.  Gibbon  retraced  his  steps  gently  and 
without  noise.  In  addition  to  these  advantages  for  a 
continuity  of  tranquil  labour,  he  had  the  advantage  of 
moderate  wealth,  as  far  removed  from  poverty  as  from 
the  servitude  of  riches.  Many  of  his  letters  are  con- 
cerned with  financial  affairs  ;  but  he  never  really  knew 
the  cruel  inroads  of  anxiety  which  commonly  beset 
the  career  of  letters.  Like  a  wise  master-builder,  he 
accumulated  his  material  before  he  began  to  lay  stone 
on  stone.  Finally,  the  limitations  of  his  mind  aided 
him  in  his  progress.  No  problems  of  metaphysics,  no 
embarrassing  questions  of  doubtful  psychology,  delayed 
his  advance.  He  was  not  perplexed  by  a  multitude  of 
sympathies  ;  he  did  not  hesitate  over  the  complexities 
of  human  character.  He  wished  to  unroll  a  magnificent 
panorama,  and  his  genius  as  an  historical  artist  enabled 
him  to  determine  the  large  lines  and  lay  on  the  colours 
without  the  uncertainties  of  niggling. 

If  Gibbon  had  a  passion,  it  must  have  been  that  of  a 
literary  artist.  To  accomplish  a  majestic  design — this 
was  his  ambition.  Cool  on  almost  every  other  occa- 
sion, he  warms  with  intellectual  excitement  as  his  work 
draws  towards  a  close.  "  Hills  began  to  rise  on  hills, 
and  Alps  on  Alps,  and  I  found  my  journey  far  more 
tedious  and  toilsome  than  I  had  imagined."  But  the 
difficulties  only  stimulated  him  to  new  and  extraordinary 
industry  ;  he  was  "  straining  for  the  goal."  At  length 
the  last  line  of  the  last  page  was  written.  And  the  event 
was  taken  with  a  quietude  of  reserved  excitement 
which  was  worthy  of  Gibbon  and  of  the  great 
moment.  Exultation  was  tempered  with  regret.  Who 
that  feels  a  joy  in  human  achievement  can  forget  his 
words  of  dignified  pride  and  gentle  melancholy  ?  "  The 
air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of 
the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  water,  and  all  nature 
was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of 
joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and  perhaps  the 
establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon 
humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my 
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mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave 
of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that  whatsoever 
might  be  the  future  fate  of  my  history,  the  life  of  the 
historian  must  be  short  and  precarious." 

Silence  and  moonlight,  with  joy  in  achievement  and  a 
touch  of  human  regret— these  were  more  becoming  than 
a  fanfaronnade  of  trumpets.  Edward  Dowden. 

A  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  TRYON. 

"Life  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon,  K.C.B." 
By  Rear-Admiral  C.  C.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 
London :  Murray.  1897. 

THOUGH,  as  the  author  of  this  biography  says,  the 
subject  of  it  is  probably  known  only  as  the  man 
who  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  "  Victoria,"  yet 
every  page  of  the  book  discloses  that  he  was  a  man  of 
worship  and  renown  to  those  who  served  under  him. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  presence  and  manner  and  tact 
which  tended  to  make  him  enthusiastically  followed  ; 
while  a  strong  will  supporting  a  far-ranging  ambition 
ensured  respectful  obedience.  Without  doubt  he  made 
his  career  as  much  as  any  man  could,  and  he  had  laid 
it  out  before  him  from  his  earliest  days.  His  life  was 
that  of  the  successful  modern  naval  officer,  facing  the 
enemy  in  his  younger  days,  but  only  on  shore  in  the 
trenches  before  Sevastopol  ;  passing  through  long 
periods  of  monotonous  and  uneventful  service,  and  then 
in  his  later  days  alternating  between  the  position  of  an 
executive  seaman  in  command  of  modern  fleets  and  of 
an  administrative  seaman  at  the  Admiralty.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  with  Tryon  the  wine  ripened  as  it  grew 
older.  Though  from  the  first  a  lad  of  promise,  his  earlier 
status  as  a  commander  did  not  endear  him  generally  to 
his  subordinates  ;  but  as  he  rose  higher  and  higher  in 
command  the  rougher  elements  fell  away  from  his 
character,  and  from  the  captains  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  in  his  last  command  he  elicited  something  like 
devotion.  My  own  standing  in  the  service  was  longer 
than  his,  and  though  his  more  rapid  promotions 
drew  him  before  me,  yet  as  brother  captains  in  the 
same  fleet  our  equality  was  too  near  for  me  ever  to 
have  experienced  the  feelings  towards  him  with  which 
Admiral  FitzGerald's  book  glows.  But  yet  when  we 
were  detached  together,  and  I  came  to  have  know- 
ledge of  his  methods  of  carrying  out  the  service, 
I  was  exceedingly  struck  with  his  tactful  manner  of 
bringing  the  junior  into  line  with  him  as  a  colleague 
rather  than  of  directing  him  as  a  subordinate.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  it  too,  because  in  his  younger 
days  I  had  had  opportunities  of  seeing  him  exhibit 
very  different  methods.  In  our  fleets  the  relations 
amongst  the  captains  are  generally  particularly  cordial 
and  happy,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  fleet  under  the 
late  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby  and  Lord  Alcester,  then 
Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  Tryon  shone  as  a  col- 
league and  companion.  Admiral  FitzGerald  draws 
attention  to  him  as  a  voluminous  writer,  but  does  not 
mention  that  he  was  quite  as  marked  as  a  talker.  It 
was  not  only  that  he  was  fond  of  argument ;  he  was 
that,  and  did  not  care  what  side  he  took,  or  how  often 
he  changed  sides,  but  he  revelled  in  talk  for  talking's 
sake,  and  I  can  hear  his  cheery,  laughing  voice  now,  as 
at  those  Sunday-dinner  gatherings  of  the  captains  which 
flourished  at  the  Malta  Club  in  those  bygone  days 
when  he  commanded  the  "Monarch."  No  one  could 
get  a  word  in  when  he  was  present,  and  the  effort  was 
to  match  him.  But  I  remember,  too,  how  plainly  the 
precise  and  determined  character  of  her  captain  showed 
itself  in  the  outward  deportment  of  the  ship.  The 
"  Monarch  "  was  never  to  be  caught  napping.  Her 
movements  were  instant  and  absolutely  accurate. 
No  one  ever  saw  the  "Monarch's"  signal  flying 
to  ask  "  the  cause  of  delay."  No  one  ever  heard  of 
the  "  Monarch's  "  being  out  of  station  when  the  fleet 
was  at  sea  ;  the  officers  of  the  watch  k  new  better  than 
even  to  approach  such  a  state  of  things ;  if  it  did 
approach,  any  one  directing  a  telescope  to  the  bridge 
of  the  "  Monarch  "  might  witness  a  dramatic  perform- 
ance there,  which  was  certainly  not  to  the  officer  of  the 
watch's  liking.  Tryon  could  be  excessively  severe 
when  things  showed  signs  of  going  wrong,  and  it  may 
be  that  this  was  occasionally  overdone  in  regard  to 


individuals,  and  thus  a  certain  awe  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  subordinates  sometimes  militated  against 
their  full  efficiency.  Admiral  FitzGerald  speaks  truly 
of  the  encouragement  Sir  George  Tryon  gave  to  his 
captains  in  the  Mediterranean  to  discuss  freely  and 
openly  with  him  on  points  of  service  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  all  who  knew  him  were  aware  of  the  undefined 
limits  which  enclosed  these  discussions,  and  some 
never  got  up  to  them.  A  remarkable  characteristic  of 
Sir  George  Tryon  was  his  care  never  to  commit  him- 
self hastily  on  any  point.  Where,  on  a  subject  as  to 
which  an  opinion  was  necessary,  and  he  had  not  got 
one,  there  was  a  tremendous  outpouring  of  the 
vaguest  and  most  contradictory  assertions  —  these 
drew,  and  were  intended  to  draw,  repartees  and 
rejoinders,  out  of  which  Tryon's  mind  was  pre- 
paring and  arranging  a  thesis  which  might  be  sup- 
ported :  and  then,  presently,  this  thesis  would  be 
sketched  out,  and  the  arguments  in  its  favour  stated, 
almost  as  if  the  result  had  been  arrived  at  only  after 
long  and  careful  study.  He  was  quite  aware  of  his 
practice,  and  used  to  enjoy  the  joke  at  his  own  expense 
when  we  taxed  him  with  it.  While  Tryon  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  he  was  somewhat  of  a  toiler  at  his 
pen.  He  could  rarely  write  at  once  what  he  wanted  to 
say  on  any  intricate  subject.  Indeed  his  first  drafts 
were  often  incoherent.  There  was  some  analogy 
between  his  speech  and  his  writing  in  this  way.  The 
ideas  came  out  rough-hewn,  and  in  somewhat  confused 
order,  but  were  gradually  shaped  into  very  clear 
English  with  a  very  precise  meaning.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  ideas  never  sorted  themselves,  and  pre- 
sented abrupt  incongruities  to  the  last. 

Admiral  FitzGerald  can  touch  nothing  that  he  does 
not  brighten  with  quaint  flashes  of  humour  and  sly 
antitheses  where  they  are  least  expected.  His  book  is 
full  of  these,  and  may  be  read  page  by  page  with 
enjoyment,  and  yet  I  have  felt  after  closing  it  that 
there  was  a  something  wanting.  I  think  I  miss  a 
sense  of  continuity  in  the  development  of  character, 
which  to  my  mind  constitutes  the  chief  interest  and 
value  in  a  biography.  I  know  what  the  difficulties  are 
in  maintaining  proportion  in  incident  and  characteristics, 
as  reacting  on  one  another,  in  describing  a  naval  life 
and  in  creating  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  by 
fixing  it  on  what  is  to  come.  I  suspect  that  the  mate- 
rials have  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  Admiral  Fitz- 
Gerald to  adopt  this  method,  and  that  therefore  the 
character  and  the  incidents  do  not  develop  as  it  were 
in  a  chain,  but  appear  as  a  series  of  tableaux,  not 
necessarily  merging  into  one  another.  Another  diffi- 
culty in  the  Admiral's  way  has  unquestionably  been  the 
uniform  success  of  Sir  George  Tryon's  career  up  to  the 
very  moment  when  the  "  Victoria's  "  helm  began  to 
move  on  22  June,  1893.  He  had  absolutely  no  diffi- 
culties to  surmount.  His  environment  always  suited 
him  and  he  always  suited  his  environment.  Though  he 
entered  the  service  at  a  remarkably  late  age,  the  rapidity 
of  his  promotions  more  than  made  up  for  his  delay  in 
starting.  No  mishap  is  recorded  until  that  terrible  one 
which  ended  his  life  and  embalmed  his  memory.  Most 
readers  will  probably  turn  to  the  last  pages  of  this 
book,  prompted  by  curiosity  and  seeking  for  solutions. 
Some  may  have  hoped  that  a  clue  could  have  been 
given  to  what  it  was  that  induced  the  Chief  to  give  an 
order  which  most  people  thought,  and  think,  was  an 
act  of  madness.  But  Admiral  FitzGerald  has  steered 
entirely  clear  of  clues  and  hypotheses,  and  he  leaves 
things  just  as  he  found  them.  If  we  had  only  to 
account  for  an  aberration  of  mind  on  the  part  of  Sir 
George  Tryon  alone,  we  might  get  away  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  for  once  in  his  life  this  seaman,  as  remark- 
able for  dealing  with  sudden  emergencies  with 
promptitude  and  accuracy  as  for  anything  else,  made  a 
huge  mistake  in  mixing  up  the  "diameter"  with  the 
"  radius  "  of  the  "  circle  "  the  ships  turned  in.  But  we 
cannot  forget  that  every  captain  in  the  fleet  received  an 
order  to  destroy  his  neighbour  in  the  same  way  as  the 
"  Camperdown "  destroyed  the  "Victoria,"  and  that 
every  captain  accepted  the  order  without  hesitation. 
That  has  to  be  explained,  as  well  as  any  mental  aberra- 
tion which  caused  the  order  to  be  given.  I  myself,  as 
being  one  exceptionally  well  acquainted  with  every 
principle  and  detail  relating  to  fleet  tactics,  and  having 
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an  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  working  of  Sir  George 
Tryon's  mind  on  all  these  questions,  put  forward  a 
supposition  soon  after  the  catastrophe,  from  which 
I  have  seen  no  reason  to  depart.  I  believe  simply  that 
Sir  George  Tryon  thought  he  had  a  much  greater  power 
of  control  over  his  ship  than  was  really  possible,  and 
that  feeling  this,  he  was  not  particular  in  any  very 
accurate  calculation  of  distances.  Ordinary  fleet 
manoeuvring  seldom  gives  an  officer  any  knowledge  of 
the  actual  manoeuvring  powers  of  his  ship.  We 
become  very  intimately  acquainted  with  her  relative 
manoeuvring  powers  as  regards  her  immediate  neigh- 
bours. In  designing  our  system  of  tactics,  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  do  in  1865  and  onwards  for  many 
years,  I  took  a  great  deal  of  care  to  eliminate  as  far  as 
I  could  all  movements  where  ships'  manoeuvring 
powers  were  thrown  into  opposition  to  one  another,  as 
they  were  on  this  unhappy  occasion.  The  result  was 
that  officers  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what  happened 
when  the  actual,  and  not  the  relative,  manoeuvring 
powers  were  brought  into  question.  We  were  then 
often  put  to  the  test  in  threading  the  way  in  and  out  of 
intricate  channels.  Then  there  was  always  slow  speed, 
and  a  continued  possibility  of  correcting  and  re-correct- 
ing errors  as  progress  was  made,  which  is  not  possible 
when  ships  are  at  high  speed.  However,  the  accident  to 
the  "Howe"  had  clearly  demonstrated  that  even  in  such 
a  case  want  of  knowledge  of  the  actual  path  of  his  ship 
in  turning  on  the  part  of  an  officer  well  skilled  in 
handling  her  at  sea,  in  the  fleet  led  to  disaster.  So  to 
me  it  was  no  great  stretch  of  hypothesis  to  suppose 
that  Sir  George  Tryon  and  his  captains  were  all  under 
the  impression  that  the  movements  of  their  ships 
were  more  under  their  personal  control  than  they  really 
were.  This  I  cannot  doubt.  It  had  been  my  duty  for 
weeks  to  endeavour  to  induce  Sir  George  Tryon  to 
understand  that  it  was  so.  I  had  for  months  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby  to  agree 
with  me  in  eliminating  some  of  those  tactical  move- 
ments which  brought  manoeuvring  powers  of  ships 
into  opposition,  and  which  were  not  safe  until  we  knew 
more  exactly  and  familiarly  what  they  were.  In  his 
happy  way  of  meeting  persistent  advocates  of  measures 
he  disliked,  his  joke  against  me  was  that  "  I  wanted  to 
provide  for  the  duffer  captains."  I  cannot  conceive 
any  hypothesis  so  fair  to  the  memory  of  Sir  George 
Tryon  as  this  is.  In  my  own  mind  I  acquit  him  of  all 
blame,  as  I  only  recognize  his  doing  what  I  should 
have  thought  possible,  if  not  likely.  He  was,  in  my 
judgment,  the  victim  of  the  transition  from  sail 
manoeuvring  to  steam  manoeuvring.  His  really  splendid 
powers  as  a  seaman  of  the  sailing  school  misled  him 
in  his  apprenticeship  to  the  steam  school. 

P.   H.  COLOMB. 

THE  BRIXTON  GOSPEL. 

"The  Way  They  Should   Go."     By  Mrs.  Panton. 
London  :  Downey  &  Co.  1896. 

MRS.  PANTON,  whose  name  is  possibly  completely 
strange  to  the  readers  of  the  "  Saturday  Review," 
is  nevertheless  a  prophetess  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tine. One  at  least  of  her  many  books,  "  From  Garret 
to  Basement,"  is  in  its  seventh  edition,  and  Mrs.  Panton 
is  held  out  as  a  perennial  attraction  on  the  contents 
bills  of  enterprising  weeklies.  She  writes  also  with  an 
assured  air.  Her  satisfaction  with  her  position,  her  views 
and  her  opinions,  proves  her  to  be  unsnubbed  by  her 
publishers  and  secure  in  her  public.  To  discover 
whether  she  is  a  sign  or  a  survival,  an  abnormality  or 
an  anachronism,  whether  she  is  the  result  or  the  cause 
of  the  stagnant  intellectual  condition  of  Clapham  and 
Brixton,  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  Southgate  and 
Winchmore  Hill,  must  be,  then,  the  primary  object  of 
this  notice. 

The  book  with  which  Mrs.  Panton  at  the  moment 
challenges  criticism  is  entitled  "The  Way  They  Should 
Go."  Its  sub-title  is  "  Hints  to  Young  Parents,"  and 
it  deals  with  the  education  and  rearing  of  children. 
Its  scope  includes  some  discussion,  or  rather  dogma, 
on  political  economy,  sociology,  revealed  religion  and 
the  ethics  of  wall  decoration.  Before  we  investigate  the 
scheme  of  the  book  or  comment  on  its  matter,  its 


extraordinary  manner  merits  some  consideration.  To 
call  Mrs.  Panton  ungrammatical,  besides  being  rude  to 
a  lady  of  such  eminence,  would  serve  no  purpose.  She 
writes  in  a  language  wholly  novel  and  completely  un- 
trammelled by  any  rules  of  syntax  or  logic.  The  open- 
ing sentence  of  her  manual  runs  : — "  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  the  natural  glamour  which  lies  over  all  the  past 
that  causes  me  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
children  of  to-day  are  much  less  natural,  obedient  and 
pleasant  than  they  {sic)  used  to  be  in  the  misty  and 
distant  past."  I  have  read  and  re-read  before  transcribe 
ing  the  observations  immediately  succeeding  this  in  the 
hope  of  extracting  from  them,  if  not  counsel,  at  least 
intelligibility,  but  so  far  I  have  met  with  no  success. 
' '  That  past  which  enshrouds  those  days  when  I  was  small 
and  looked  out  upon  life  with  a  serious  pair  of  dark  eyes, 
and  made  up  my  little  mind  that  I  would  solve  some  of 
the  mysteries  about  me  for  myself,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  I  would  discover  what  life  meant,  whence  it  came, 
and  whither  it  went  when  the  last  long  sigh  passed 
through  the  stiffening  lips  and  the  heavy  hand  fell  prone 
that  could  no  longer  do  any  work  in  the  world."  The 
next  sentence  for  sheer  discursive  vagueness  and  inapt 
conclusion  would  by  contrast  make  Mrs.  Malaprop 
appear  smoothly  conventional  and  Mrs.  Gamp  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  analytic.  "Naturally  two  at  least 
of  these  insolvable  riddles  remain  unanswered,  but  I 
think  I  know  why  {sic)  ;  and  having  solved  one  only  I 
am  content  to  wait,  still  looking  out  on  the  dear,  de- 
lightful, interesting  world,  yet  ever  wondering  why 
people  will  not  avail  themselves  far  more  than  they  do 
of  other  folk's  experience,  and  so  save  themselves  from 
the  continual  mistakes  that  mar  so  many  lives  ;  the 
miserable,  ever  recurring  errors  which  cause  such 
hundreds  of  shipwrecks,  all  of  which  could  have  been 
avoided  had  a  pinch  of  other  people's  experience  been 
used  ;  a  few  of  the  many  examples  around  us  been 
taken."  Examples  of  what?  taken  from  where?  I 
confess  to  a  complete  bewilderment. 

But  enough  of  Mrs.  Panton's  style.  Its  eccentricities 
may  be  Meredithian ;  so  to  clear  away  the  impediments, 
hew  through  the  roughnesses,  sink  a  shaft  into  the  earth 
and  discover  the  gems  that  lie  hidden  in  the  depths, 
is  the  duty  of  the  conscientious  reviewer.  An  inchoate 
scheme  renders  the  task  exceedingly  hard  ;  but  "cou- 
rage mounteth  with  occasion,"  and  the  occasion  is  in- 
deed mountainous.  The  parent,  with  this  author  as 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  is  taught  at  p.  44  how  to 
feed  her  infant  and  at  p.  122  the  information  is  re- 
peated with  many  additions  and  some  alterations. 
Two  chapters  intervene.  One,  on  "First  Lessons," 
contains  this  among  other  remarkable  statements : 
"  But  under  no  circumstances  whatever  should  we 
tell  the  children  a  lie,  except  under  one  ;  which 
sounds  Irish,  but  I  cannot  help  that."  Mrs.  Panton 
need  not  have  heaped  this  fresh  insult  upon  the  dis- 
tressful country  ;  it  does  not  sound  in  the  least  Irish. 
It  sounds  a  little  like  what  Mrs.  Harris  might  have  said 
to  Mrs.  Gamp,  but  has  no  other  parallel.  In  another 
chapter,  "  On  Dress,"  Mrs.  Panton  becomes  acutely 
personal,  and  gives  anecdotal  descriptions  of  her  sensa- 
tions as  a  child  when  compelled  to  wear  "sleazy" 
garments.  The  varied  directions  on  infant  feeding 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  book  are  so  interspersed 
with  reflections  on  moral  training  that  they  become 
difficult  to  formulate  ;  and,  by  the  way,  these  are  among 
the  many  difficulties  which  it  hardly  seems  worth 
while  to  endeavour  to  overcome  ;  the  gems  that 
are  to  reward  the  delver  into  this  difficult  soil 
must  lie  elsewhere.  Perhaps  the  sweeping  state- 
ment respecting  "the  desperately  wicked  life  of 
our  great  Public  Schools"  may  be  thought  a 
diamond  of  the  first  water  by  the  author,  or  per- 
haps this  summing  up  of  the  sex  question  represents 
her  highest  mental  effort  :  "At  the  very  best  a  woman's 
life  is  a  complete  martyrdom,  and  we  who  are  women 
can  but  hope  we  shall  be  compensated  for  the  miseries 
we  bear  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  of  which  no  one 
save  ourselves  have  {sic)  the  smallest  knowledge." 
There  is  a  cocksureness  in  Mrs.  Panton's  way  of  deal- 
ing with  great  State  questions  that  can  only  be  born  of 
long  and  deep  thought  :  "  If  conscription  were  managed 
rightly,  if  every  girl  and  boy  had  services  they  must 
tender  the  State,  we  should  begin  at  once  to  lead  a 
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lealthier  and  truer  life.  The  girls  could  teach,  nurse 
md  amuse  their  poorer  sisters,  or  embellish  their 
lomes,  as  lay  in  their  special  powers  ;  but,  whatever 
he  line,  it  should  be  State  directed  and  State  paid,  and 
10  one  born  into  the  world  should  ever  be  or  feel  to  be 
jnwanted,  unrequired  (sic)  or  useless." 

But  I  think  sufficient  has  been  given  of  this  book  to 
ndicate  its  quality,  and  it  remains  only  to  find  the 
lue   to  its    market  success.     Illiterate  in  form,  in- 
oherent   in  matter,    appalling    in   its   blatant  igno- 
rance, who   are   its  readers  ?  from  what  section  of 
society  are  they  drawn  ?  Who  bought  the  seven  editions 
of  "From    Garret  to   Basement"   and  the   two  or 
three   of   "Nooks  and  Corners"?     Who  paid  for 
over  a  thousand  copies  of  "Within   Four  Walls"? 
These  questions  are  troublesome,  and  it  has  required  a 
ery  careful  perusal  not  only  of  Mrs.Panton's  books  but 
of  Mrs.  Panton's  journalistic  work  to  discover  the  answer 
to  them.   Mrs.  Panton  is  read  with  avidity  by  the  lower 
middle  classes.    They  recognize  an  equality  of  mind, 
and  are  rejoiced  to  find  that  it  can  rise  to  the  making 
of  a  book.    The  word  Book  appeals  to  them  :  that  it  is 
a  nobler  garment  than  it  covers  "  is  not  within  the 
imits  of  their  philosophy.     Here  is   the   book,  and 
ere  is  its  author :  one   of  themselves,    filled  with 
commonplace,  and   suffering  from   all   common  ills. 
When  the  baby  is  in  bed  in  its  "  nursery  painted  with 
Aspinall's  enamel  off  which  everything  would  wash  at 
once,"  what  more  charming  for  the  aspiring  wife  of  the 
City  clerk  than  to  recline  on  her  sofa  "  made  out  of 
packing-cases "  and  read  how  Mrs.  Panton  suffered 
with  earache  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  how  she 
resented  the  pattern  of  material  of  which  her  new  dress 
was  composed?    "Why  to  be  sure,  I  had  the  earache 
myself,  often  and  often,  and  so  did  Mary  Jane,"  rises 
to  the  suburban  reader's  lips,  and  in  the  sympathetic  com- 
munion cf  a  familiar  experience  she  reads  on  eagerly  till 
she  finds  that  "  I  myself  know  of  no  greater  misery  than 
nursing  a  child,  the  physical  collapse  caused  by  which 
is  often  at   the   bottom  of  the   drinking   habits  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  and  I  am  free  to  confess  see 
so  little,  among  people  of  the  upper  middle  classes." 
This  is  intensely  interesting  ;  it  not  only  excuses  the 
extra  bottles  of  stout,  but  it  reveals  also  that  the  author 
does   not   visit   among    the    upper    middle  classes. 
When  it  is  too  foggy  for  callers,  too  wet  for  even 
the   next-door   neighbour   to    drop    in,   what  more 
friendly   than    a    gossip    with    Mrs.    Panton?  She 
chatters  of  her  ailments  and  pities  herself  and  the 
hardships  of  her  life.    She  gossips  about  her  affairs 
and  sensations,  yet  resents  being  gossipped  about, 
in  the  best  manner  of  Peckham  Rye  ;  she  is  querulous 
over  her  aches  and  pains,  over  the  inconsiderateness  of 
some  husbands  and  some  children,  and  over  all  street 
noises.    She  admits  not  being  reconciled  to  the  bi- 
cycle, and  she  resents  the  muddy  boots  of  her  men 
folk.    She  adores  giving  advice  on  all  conceivable  sub- 
jects, irrespective  of  her  knowledge  or  experience,  and 
she  revels  in  recommending  her  tradespeople.    She  is 
the  quintessence  of  the  suburban.    And  this  is  the 
secret  of  her  success.    She  keeps  her  readers  content 
with  themselves.    There  is  not  a  sentiment  they  cannot 
echo,  not  an  experience  thev  cannot  cap  ;  it  is  a  trivial 
and  superficial  nature  that  she  reveals,  but  it  is  human 
nature  and  genuine  as  far  as  it  goes.    Frank  Danby. 

THE  THACKERAYS  IN  INDIA. 

"The  Thackerays  in  India."    By  Sir  William  Wilson 
Hunter.    London  :  Henry  Frowde. 

TN  the  course  of  this  interesting  and  pleasing  volume 
A  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  offers  us  a  contribution  to  the 
memory  of  those  inglorious  servants  of  England  whose 
graves  lie  in  a  vast  and  vague  confusion  on  the  squalid 
outskirts  of  Calcutta.  These  are  the  true  founders  and 
supporters  of  our  Indian  Empire  ;  these  are  the  men 
whose  very  names  have  long  been  forgotten,  but  to  whom 
the  prosperity  of  later  generations  is  due.  Sir  W.  W. 
Hunter  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  horrors  of  the  old 
existence  in  Bengal  before  any  of  the  modern  ameliora- 
tions of  life  had  been  introduced,  when  the  tedium  vitce 
Was,  as  Sir  Philip  Francis  wrote,  "  a  disease  uncon- 
querable, a  misery  unutterable,"  in  a  stagnant  Calcutta 


without  punkahs,  without  ice,  without  holiday  resorts, 
and  without  any  species  of  sanitation.  In  the  horrors 
of  this  untamed  climate,  nevertheless,  men  were  found 
to  give  their  energies  and  their  years  to  the  service  of 
their  country.  They  died  like  flies,  and  more  came  out 
from  home  to  die  the  same  death,  unhonoured,  for  the 
most  part,  and  unrecorded.  It  is  in  these  old  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta  that  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  endeavours  to 
engage  our  interest  before  proceeding  to  concentrate 
his  attention  on  one  of  their  typical  families. 

It  is  a  tragic  tale,  this  of  the  foundation  of  Calcutta, 
and  not  only  because  of  the  physical  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  the  colonists  encountered,  but  because 
of  the  stupid  ingratitude  of  those  at  home.  Few  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  name  of  Job  Charnock,  yet  it  is 
that  of  one  of  the  most  patriotic  and  the  most  far- 
seeing  of  the  heroes  of  our  race.  It  was  Charnock  who 
first  divined  that  the  secret  of  supremacy  on  the 
Ganges  was  to  possess  a  harbour  and  a  fort  along  the 
straight,  deep  pool  on  the  Hugli  River,  where  the 
Portuguese  used  to  unship  their  goods  every  year  in  a 
bazaar  of  mat  huts.  Having  created  the  idea  that  this 
forlorn  spot  was  the  fitting  one  on  which  to  found  a 
capital,  Charnock's  next  business  was  to  persuade  the 
East  India  Company  to  share  his  view.  In  1686,  and 
again  in  1687,  he  tried  to  settle  by  his  deep  pool  in  the 
Hugli,  but  he  met  with  no  encouragement  or  appreci- 
ation from  his  employers,  who  even  sent  out  a  ship  to 
take  him  away  by  force.  But  on  24  August,  1690,  he 
found  his  way  back  again,  and,  with  a  guard  of  thirty 
soldiers,  he  "  scrambled  up  the  steep  mud-bank,"  which 
was  thenceforward,  without  a  break,  to  grow  into  the 
British  capital  of  India. 

It  is  of  men  like  these,  and  of  their  struggles  and 
their  trials,  that  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  speaks  throughout 
the  earlier  portion  of  his  book.  As  an  eloquent  pass- 
age, and  one  typical  both  of  his  theme  and  of  his 
attitude,  we  may  quote  his  description  of  the  tomb  of 
Charnock  : — 

"There  he  rests,  Condilor  Urbis,  in  the  heart  of  the 
vast  hot  city,  with  nigh  a  million  human  beings  surging 
around.  On  one  side  tower  the  buildings  of  the  great 
Calcutta  newspaper,  with  the  mighty  whirr  of  its  steam- 
press.  On  the  other  stands  the  old  Cathedral  of  St. 
John,  with  the  twitter  of  birds  from  its  eaves  at  sun- 
rise, and  the  moving  shadow  of  its  steeple  and  chime 
of  hours  throughout  the  glowing  day.  Tropical  trees 
in  their  unchanging  greenness  keep  watch  over  all. 
His  tomb  is  the  oldest  piece  of  masonry  above  ground 
in  Calcutta.  The  graves  of  his  contemporaries  have 
long  been  covered  by  accretions  of  soil  and  silt.  The 
generations  of  dead  Englishmen  who  beat  out  their 
hard  lives  in  Bengal  through  the  seventeenth  century 
are  sunk  deep  below  the  surface.  They  lie  as  remote 
from  modern  ken  as  the  tropical  insect  life  that  buzzed 
and  fluttered  in  the  jungles  which  now  form  the  peat- 
beds  twenty  feet  under  Calcutta." 

But  from  the   consideration,  melancholy  and  sug- 
gestive enough,  of  these  strenuous  lives  which  form 
the  "  soil  and  silt  "  of  our  domination  of  India,  we  turn 
to  the  families  who,  half  a  century  later,  begin  to 
emerge  in  the  annals  of  the  country.     Among  these, 
the  Thackerays  took,  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  pro- 
minent place,  and  it  is  with  their  adventures,  down  to 
the  birth  of  the  most  illustrious  scion  of  their  stock, 
that  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  is  here  engaged.    The  first 
Thackeray  who  went  to  India  was  William  Makepeace, 
the  grandfather  of  the  novelist,  who  sailed  for  Calcutta, 
in  1766,  as  a  covenanted  civilian.    Four  of  his  sons,, 
with  at  least  fourteen  of  his  descendants  and  collaterals, 
have  since  practised  the  same  profession.    He  became 
the  earliest  British  resident   of  Sylhet  ;    Sir  W.  W. 
Hunter  does  not  precisely  locate  this  district,  which  we 
believe  is  to  the  north-east  of  Bengal  and  now  incor- 
porated, for  administrative  purposes,  with  Assam.  It 
was  a  highly  dangerous  and  responsible  outpost  of  the 
British  influence  in  1772,  and  his  strong  hand  is  still 
felt  in  the  country.    Thackeray's  name  has  been  held 
in  honour  as  that  of  a  mighty  elephant-hunter,  and  he 
was  only  prevented  from   decimating  the   forests  by  ' 
being  promoted,  in  1774,  to  be  Third  in  Council  at 
Dacca.    Two  years  later  he  married  and   sailed  for 
Europe,  having  in  nine  years  and  a  half  amassed  a 
comfortable  fortune.    He  survived  until  1813. 
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Of  his  twelve  children,  six  sons  distinguished  them- 
selves in  India.  Space  fails  us  in  which  to  do  justice 
here  to  the  uncles  of  the  novelist,  of  whom  Sir  W.  W. 
Hunter  chats  agreeably.  Richmond  Thackeray,  his 
father,  was  the  second  of  these  sons  of  the  Sylhet 
hunter  of  elephants,  and  was  born  in  1781.  He  arrived 
in  Calcutta  in  1798,  and  developed  remarkable  linguistic 
gifts,  which  greatly  aided  him  in  his  undertakings.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  elegant,  perhaps  even 
of  ostentatious,  tastes,  which  rapid  promotion  in 
the  service  permitted  him  to  indulge.  In  1803 
Richmond  Thackeray  was  appointed  to  take  in- 
dependent charge  of  the  district  of  Birbhum,  in 
Western  Lower  Bengal,  where  he  remained  for  four 
years,  and  there,  as  "  Tikri  Sahib,"  his  name  is  still 
mentioned  with  appreciation.  After  1807  he  resided  in 
Calcutta,  as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and 
Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  permits  us  to  form  an  amusing 
picture  of  his  mode  of  life.  When  he  was  not  riding  a 
light  grey  Arab  steed  of  "  a  fine  generous  temper," 
Richmond  Thackeray  was  driving  about  in  "  a  hand- 
some Europe-built  coach  lined  with  yellow  "  ;  his  house- 
hold furniture  was  "very  fashionable,  in  white  and 
gold";  music  was  supplied  by  a  "patent  Saloon 
Organ"  of  wide  powers;  and  all  this  "elegant  pro- 
perty "  was  associated  with  the  graver  passions  of  the 
collector,  an  armoury  of  Oriental  weapons,  a  portfolio 
of  the  rarest  engravings,  an  excellent  library  of  books. 
Such  was  the  atmosphere  into  which  the  author  of 
"  Vanity  Fair  "  was  born  in  181 1. 

For  in  1810  Richmond  Thackeray  had  met  and 
married  in  Calcutta  Miss  Anne  Becher,  a  noted  beauty 
of  the  hour.  A  family  group  exists  which  Sir  W.  W. 
Hunter  has  probably  seen,  an  engraving  from  which  is 
the  only  omission  of  note  which  we  can  point  to  in  this 
pleasant  volume.  Here  Richmond  Thackeray — a  thin, 
delicate-looking  man  with  alert  dark  eyes — sits  back 
with  a  certain  Indian  languor  in  a  long  chair,  while  his 
wife  stands  beside  him  caressing  the  infant  William 
Makepeace,  in  whose  full  forehead  the  imagination 
already  seems  nascent.  In  this  portrait — a  charming 
composition  in  very  light  tones — Mrs.  Richmond 
Thackeray  is  revealed  as  a  brunette  of  marked  attrac- 
tions, the  raven  hair  falling  in  heavy  ringlets  on  either 
side  of  features  of  peculiar  purity.  Judging  by  the 
apparent  age  of  the  future  novelist,  this  agreeable  group 
must  have  been  painted  about  the  year  1814,  when  the 
family  were  settled  in  their  official  residence  at  Alipur, 
the  "villa  inter  paludes  "  once  inhabited  by  Sir  Philip 
Francis  and  celebrated  for  his  weekly  revels.  While  he 
lived  here  Richmond  Thackeray  distinguished  himself 
as  a  great  road-maker,  and  it  is  to  his  energy  that  the 
suburbs  of  Calcutta  largely  owe  their  present  tendency 
and  form.  But  on  13  September,  1815,  when  he  was 
but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  the  climate  of  Bengal 
demanded  one  more  victim,  and  he  died.  The  fate  of 
his  son  is  known  to  all  the  English-speaking  race. 

It  is  for  the  first  time,  and  by  the  light  of  family 
papers  aided  by  his  own  unrivalled  acquaintance  with 
the  documents  of  Anglo-Indian  history,  that  Sir  W.  W. 
Hunter  has  told  the  tale  of  this  sept  of  landless  pro- 
fessionals. It  was  well  worth  telling,  and  the  book  is 
graceful,  easy,  not  over-emphatic.  As  we  read  of  these 
men  and  women,  ghosts  arise  about  us  ;  we  think  of 
Warren  Hastings  and  of  Elijah  Impey,  and  the  slighter, 
more  pathetic  figure  of  Rose  Aylmer  is  before  us. 
But  most  of  all  we  are  reminded  of  Colonel  Newcome, 
whose  presence,  or  at  least  hints  for  whose  presenta- 
tion, seem  to  pervade  the  narrative.  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter 
has  not  gone  out  of  his  way  to  suggest  any  commentary 
upon  Thackeray's  novels  or  his  mode  of  thought,  but 
at  every  turn  we  are  interested  to  see  what  we  may 
call  hereditary  traits  of  character,  and  it  seems  but  one 
long  story  that  began  among  the  tiger-haunted  wood- 
lands of  Sylhet  and  closed  in  "  Denis  Duval." 

MISS  MAY  CROMMELIN'S  DISCOVERIES. 

"  Over  the  Andes."    By  May  Crommelin.  London: 
Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1896. 

TT  ERE  we  have  the  lady  globe-trotter  again,  though 
in  this  instance  she  comes  in  the  guise  of  one 
who  has  established  for  herself  a  certain  popularity  as 


a  novelist.  Ladies  nowadays  seem  incapable  of  visiting 
any  place  beyond  the  seas  without  making  elaborate 
notes  which  undergo  a  process  of  incubation  until 
they  assume  the  shape  and  size  of  a  considerable 
book  of  travel.  Miss  May  Crommelin  went  to  the 
Argentine,  to  Chili,  and  Peru  on  a  trip  of  pleasure. 
Accepting  herself  at  a  not  inconsiderable  valuation  as  a 
writer,  it  was  obviously  inevitable  that  she  should  give 
us  a  book  on  what  she  saw  and  did.  The  volume 
extends  to  380  pages,  which  are  described  by  the  author 
herself  as  "a  woman's  bird's-eye  view."  Why  Miss 
Crommelin  should  for  a  moment  suggest  that  her  im- 
pressions are  thus  superficial  we  cannot  determine  ;  but 
we  do  her  book  ample  justice  when  we  say  that  there  is 
material  in  it  for  half  a  dozen  brief  holiday  essays  for 
the  lighter  magazines.  In  that  form  they  might  have 
received  a  little  judicious  editing  which  would  have 
combined  the  merit  of  brevity  with  a  larger  measure  of 
respect  for  the  Queen's  English  than  Miss  Crommelin 
deems  necessary.  There  are  many  pleasant,  if  not  very 
instructive,  pages  in  the  book,  but  one  rises  from  the 
perusal  of  the  whole  wondering  why  it  should  have  been 
written.  In  Argentina,  Miss  Crommelin  says,  "It  is 
maddening,  when  you  want  something  done  right  off, 
to  be  smiled  on,  or  shrugged  at,  and  answered, 
'Manana'  [To-morrow!],  which  you  soon  learn  sig- 
nifies a  day  that  may  come  next  month,  even  next 
year,  or — never!"  At  the  risk  of  "  maddening,"  we 
cannot  resist  suggesting  that  "Over  the  Andes"  might 
have  been  put  off  till  "  Manana  "  with  advantage. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  do  Miss  Crommelin  a  great 
wrong  in  saying  this.  Have  we  wholly  understood  the 
nature  of  her  book  ?  We  have  heard  of  Argentina  in 
the  last  few  years  in  connexion  with  a  gifted  philan- 
thropist, and  the  Andes  themselves  have  been  revived 
in  our  memories  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  exploit  on  Acon- 
cagua. Some  2,500  years  ago  South  America  was, 
possibly,  discovered  by  the  Phoenicians.  Then  it  dis- 
appeared, so  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  till  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Miss  Crommelin  pro- 
bably intends  us  to  imagine  that  after  Columbus  and 
Cabral  and  Magellan  and  a  few  others  had  redis- 
covered and  explored  parts  of  the  continent,  it  strangely 
vanished  again,  until  the  opportunity  of  taking  an  inex- 
pensive six  months'  holiday  induced  her  to  make  the 
hazardous  experiment  of  restoring  it  to  European 
knowledge.  As  in  her  exploration  and  studies  of 
the  Argentine  esta?icias  she  secured  some  statistics 
down  to  as  recent  a  year  as  1841,  we  assume  that 
to  be  the  year  in  which  these  out-of-the-way  lands  sank 
into  the  oblivion  from  which  she  has  now  rescued  them. 
Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  descriptions  given  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  Santiago,  Lima,  and  other  places  may 
serve  to  show  to  what  extent  these  hybrid  com- 
munities have  advanced  in  the  last  half-century.  The 
accounts  of  what  she  actually  saw,  though  not  always 
quite  so  entertaining  as  were  the  things  she  heard,  fully 
establish  Miss  Crommelin's  contention  that  a  very 
pleasant  holiday  may  be  spent  in  South  America.  But, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  we  have  heard  of  people  who 
can  enjoy  a  holiday  in  England.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated, but  contains  no  portrait  of  the  author. 

HERODOTUS. 

"  Herodotus."  The  text  of  Canon  Rawlinson's  Transla- 
tion, with  the  Notes  Abridged.  By  J.  A.  Grant, 
M.A.    London  :  Murray.  1897. 

THIS  admirable  translation,  which  needs  no  words 
of  ours  to  commend  it,  is  now  published  in  a 
form  which  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  every  student. 
The  four  volumes  of  the  original  are  now  two.  The 
translation  is  unaltered,  save  that  Zeus,  Poseidon  and 
Athene  no  longer  appear  as  Jove,  Neptune  and 
Minerva — an  obvious  and  now  unavoidable  correction. 
But  no  modification  has  been  made  in  the  text  of  the 
translation,  even  when  the  accuracy  of  the  version 
might  have  been  slightly  increased.  Still,  the  editor  did 
well  in  not  touching  a  text  which  is  scholarly  throughout, 
and  which  has  literary  qualities  rarely  achieved  by  a 
translator.  The  notes  are  abridged,  but  only  when  they 
do  not  bear  directly  on  the  original.  We  confess  that 
the  contemplation  of  this  admirable  work  has  suggested 
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to  us  thoughts  of  a  melancholy  and  depressing-  cast. 
How  would  such  a  book  now  be  received,  when  if  one 
writes  a  work  on  ancient  history  he  is  expected  to 
connect   the   Lagida;  and  Seleucidaj   with  O'Brien's 
breeches,  and  when  you  will  be  called  a  pedant  unless 
you   earn   the   name    of  a   man   of  the   world  by 
assuring  the  average  professional  man  that  he  is  quite 
as  well  qualified  as  you  are  yourself  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  a  subject  to  which  you  have  devoted  your  best 
energies  and  the  best  years  of  your  life?    The  main 
contribution  of  this  generation  to  Herodotean  litera- 
ture is  a  book  by  Professor  Sayce,  of  which  part  was  so 
full  of  elementary  blunders  in  Greek  accidence  and  syntax 
that  it  has  been  withdrawn,  while  a  portion,  which  is 
still  in  circulation,  is  quite  as  completely  stocked  with 
errors  of  another  kind,  and  is  further  embellished  by 
continual  gibes  and  jeers  at  the  Father  of  History. 
This  precious  work  comes  from  Oxford.    So  does  a 
very  different  performance.    We  refer  to  Mr.  Macan's 
two  large  volumes  on  Herodotus  IV. — VI.  Though 
this  work  is  scholarly,  sound  and  learned,  it  is  (if  we 
cnay  venture  to  say  so)  repellent.    We  are  taught  that 
we  cannot  read  Herodotus  at  all  unless  we  combine  the 
acquirements  of  a  whole  syndicate  of  scholars,  unless 
one  is  not  merely  a  grammarian  and  a  historian  but  an 
archaeologist   and   a   specialist   in   geology,  political 
science  and  anthropology.    How  happy  were  our  rude 
forefathers  who,  with  the  Greek  text  and  Rawlinson, 
flattered  themselves  that  they  could  learn  about  the 
history  of  Herodotus  all  that  was  really  needful  for 
them  to  know  !    Herodotus,  as  Mr.  F.  Myers  prettily 
puts  it,  "caught  the  smile  upon  the  face  of  Greece." 
Rawlinson  in  his  rendering  has  reproduced  it,  and  fills 
os  with  that  affection  for  the  Father  of  History  which 
we  ought  to  feel,  and  which,  we  are  sure,  will  survive 
the  works  of  Professor  Sayce,  studded  as  they  are  with 
expressions  such  as  "  pilferer,"  "  deliberate  falsehood," 
"  flagrant  prevarication,"  "crass  ignorance,"  "verbal 
legerdemain."      We   are   not   afraid   to  recommend 
students  of  Herodotus  to  cleave  to  their  Rawlinson  in 
spite  of  the  new  lights.    "  Him  keep  with  :  the  rest 
banish." 

A  LAVATER  OF  THE  BACKBONE. 

"Character  as  Seen  in  Body  and  Parentage."  By 
Furneaux  Jordan,  F.R.C.S.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul.  1896. 

T7ROM  the  beginning  of  his  self-consciousness  man 
has  tried  to  see  an  expression  of  character  in  the 
conformation  of  the  body  as  the  brilliancy  of  a  diamond 
is  expressed  in  its  facets.  Sometimes  a  gross  corre- 
spondence has  been  assumed,  and  the  heroic  body  has 
been  held  the  measure  of  a  heroic  soul — the  twisted, 
shrivelled  body  the  measure  of  a  puny  soul.  More 
often,  and  perhaps  more  advisedly,  the  outward  cha- 
racters have  been  declared  legible  only  to  the  initiated, 
and  the  professors  of  palmistry  and  phrenology  have 
exchanged  their  doubtful  wisdom  for  the  currency  of 
every  age.  Mr.  Furneaux  Jordan  makes  no  pretension 
that  his  discrimination  is  made  subtler  by  the  passing 
of  gold ;  indeed,  he  is  a  reputable  physician  holding 
distinguished  appointments,  and  he  offers  his  method 
freely  and  as  the  result  of  scientific  observation.  He 
noticed  that  a  "  very  large  proportion  of  the  women 
who  came  into  hospital  suffering  from  injuries  inflicted 
by  their  husbands  had,  as  a  rule,  something  peculiar  in 
their  personal  appearance."  They  were  not  conspicuously 
old  or  ugly  ;  in  fact,  many  of  them  were  young  and 
pretty.  The  skin  was  often  "  clear,  delicate,  perhaps 
rosy."  But  they  had  eyebrows  spare  and  refined,  their 
hair-growth  was  thin  and  never  coarse,  and,  most 
serious  of  all,  their  heads  had  a  forward  poise,  and  their 
backs  were  rounded,  the  backbone  projecting  beyond 
the  ribs,  between  the  shoulders.  Fortunately,  these 
numerous  damaged  women  were  not  badly  damaged  ; 
they  had  been  knocked  about  by  their  husbands  only  in 
a  casual,  unbusiness-like  way.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
smaller  number  of  damaged  women  had  been  much  more 
seriously  treated.  Sometimes  they  were  dead  ;  always 
they  had  been  assaulted  with  passionate,  murderous 
intent.  In  this  group  "the  spine  was  straighter,  the 
head  and  neck  and  shoulders  were  held  upwards  and 


backwards ;  the  hair-growth  was  abundant  and  the 
eyebrows  marked." 

Pursuing  his  investigations  into  the  contrasting  set 
of  cases,  Mr.  Jordan  found  that  the  violently  injured 
women  with  the  straight  spines  were  the  victims  of 
revenge  and  jealousy,  that  the  round-backed  women 
had  suffered  only  from  the  slight  retaliations  of  irritated 
or  badgered  husbands.  His  further  observations  led 
him  to  distinguish  between  two  strongly  contrasted 
human  types,  the  main  characteristics  of  which  he  noticed 
equally  in  both  sexes.  A  smaller  set  of  men  and  women 
have  strongly  impassioned  natures  ;  when  these  have 
brains  and  opportunity,  they  are  disposed  to  reverie  and 
reflection,  averse  from  the  bustling  activitiesof  life.  Their 
physical  characters  are  the  erect  poise  of  the  head, 
hollowed  back,  and  vigorous  hair-growth.  The  more 
numerous  set  is  characterized  by  rounded  back,  for- 
wardly  curved  neck,  scant  hair  and  eyebrows.  The 
members  of  this  set  are  less  impassioned  and  disposed 
to  activity  rather  than  to  reflection.  They  are  the 
Marthas  of  the  world,  intensely  occupied  with  the 
immediate  details  of  life,  restless,  critical,  shrewish, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and,  on  the  whole,  with 
smaller  brain  power,  although,  perhaps,  they  are  more 
in  evidence  even  in  intellectual  pursuits. 

In  a  set  of  interesting  chapters  Mr.  Jordan  describes 
the  evidence  for  this  dichotomy  of  the  human  race, 
delineating  with  humour  and  vivacity  the  social  aspects 
of  the  contrasting  types.  He  dips  into  literary  and 
political  history,  assigning  their  places  to  many  famous 
people.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  finds  that  Burns  and 
Dante  had  the  physical  and  mental  characters  of  the 
strongly  impassioned  and  meditative  nature,  while 
Newman  and  Napoleon  possessed  in  "  extreme  degree 
the  bodily  configuration  and  certain  of  the  mental 
peculiarities  of  the  intellectually  acute  and  less  deeply 
emotional  temperament." 

We  are  ready  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  strongest 
possible  contrast  between  emotional  and  active  types  of 
character,  and  the  connexion  between  these  psychical 
conditions  and  the  physical  character  upon  which  Mr. 
Jordan  lays  stress  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by 
accumulated  observations.  But  we  cannot  admit  that 
the  matter  is  so  simple  as  Mr.  Jordan  would  have  it ; 
or,  above  all,  that  it  is  sufficiently  plain  to  give  indica- 
tions for  the  practical  conduct  of  life.  Even  Mr.  Jordan 
admits  that  the  majority  of  mankind  belong  in  no  marked 
fashion  to  either  type.  And  whether  the  body  be  the 
instrument  on  which  the  mind  plays,  or  instrument  and 
player  be  one,  the  complication  of  co-ordinations  baffles 
all  attempts  at  prediction.  Mr.  Jordan  lightly  assumes 
that  similarity  of  bone  and  muscle  implies  similarity  of 
nervous  structure  ;  but  we  do  not  admit  that  there 
is  the  slightest  evidence  for  his  belief.  It  is  known 
that  the  inherited  factors  in  the  making  of  man  are 
complex  beyond  imagination.  A  child  is  not  a  mere 
blending  of  father  and  mother,  but  a  composite  from 
among  the  myriad  ancestors  behind  each  parent.  Nor 
even  then  is  the  complexity  done  with  ;  for  the  final  re- 
sult is  a  compromise  between  the  inherited  factors  and 
the  inconceivably  varying  moulding  forces  that  impinge 
on  the  growing  life.  One  after  another  the  empirical 
correlations  between  bodily  configuration  and  character 
have  failed  when  wider  observations  have  been  made  ; 
and  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  this  new  diagnosis 
from  the  backbone  will  share  the  same  fate. 

FICTION. 

"The  Chariot  of  the  Flesh."  By  Hedley  Peek.  London: 

Lawrence  &  Bullen.  1897. 
"A  Crown  of  Gold."     By  Albert  Hardy.  London: 

Digby,  Long  &  Co.  1897. 
"A  Leddy  in  Her  Ain  Richt."    By  Mrs.  Tom  Kelly. 

London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1897. 

"  T^HE  Chariot  of  the  Flesh  "  contains  a  variant  of 
-L  Solomon's  ring,  the  gem  that  compelled  truthful 
speech  from  all  whose  eyes  fell  upon  it.  The  principal 
character  has  an  inconvenient  knack  of  being  able  to  read 
the  thoughts  of  his  friends  behind  their  spoken  words  ; 
so  that  his  sweetheart  appears  to  him  inaudibly  to 
punctuate  her  guileless  utterances  with  others  of  a 
distinctly  disillusionizing  tendency.    The  author  is  kind 
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1o  her  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  handicapping-  her  with 
a  lover  with  so  peculiar  a  gift  of  insight.  We  follow  her 
through  successive  stages  till  she  ends  as  an  ideal  wife. 
But  what  matrimony  would  be  like  with  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  gifted  in  that  particular  manner  we 
hesitate  to  imagine. 

"  A  Crown  of  Gold  "  has  quite  a  number  of  gram- 
matical sentences  scattered  over  its  three  hundred  pages. 
It  has  also  occasionally  correct  punctuation,  and  a  re- 
freshingly thorough  villain  with  a  courting  method 
suggestive  of  the  Stone  Age.  After  dashing  his  lady- 
love to  the  ground  on  p.  104,  he  comes  to  a  satisfactory 
end  on  p.  294  by  the  aid  of  some  really  rather  funny 
dynamiters.  If  any  one  but  ourselves  and  the  author 
has  read  this  work,  it  speaks  well  for  the  solid  perse- 
verance of  the  English  people. 

It  was  long  before  we  dared  to  cut  the  pages  of 
"  A  Leddy  in  Her  Ain  Richt."  The  title  brought  out 
a  chill  dew  of  apprehension  upon  our  brow.  Never 
was  fear  less  justified.  The  tale  is  written  in  English, 
and  good  fresh  English.  It  has  an  old-fashioned 
engaging  little  plot,  where  the  king  comes  to  his  own 
again  and  all  ends  happily.  We  recommend  it  in  sheer 
gratitude  to  it  for  being  what  it  is  when  it  might  have 
been  written  up  to  its  title. 

"Ghostly    Tales."      By   the   Countess   of  Munster. 

London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1897. 
«  Ch'm-Chin-Wa."  By  Charles  Hannan.  West- 
minster :  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  1897. 
"The  Ugly  Man."  By  the  Author  of  "A  House  of 
Tears."  London  :  Downey  &  Co.  1807. 
The  Countess  of  Minister's  "  Ghostly  Tales  "  vary  a 
i^ood  deal  in  ghostliness,  some  few  being  pressed  into 
the  service  without  any  ghostly  quality  to  justify  their 
presence.  However,  all  are  so  entertaining  and 
dramatic  that  we  do  not  cavil  at  the  fact  that  some  are 
not  supernatural.  The  madman's  interview  with  the 
lady  and  the  escape  of  the  threatened  little  Russian 
prince  from  poison  by  feigned  death  make  perhaps  the 
best  reading.  It  is  not  always  quite  clear  which  of  the 
genuine  ghost-stories  the  author  supports  with  her  own 
personal  evidence.  The  simple  and  inconclusive  ap- 
pearances of  "Mrs.  Jacks"  and  the  "  Dead  Friend  " 
give  an  impression  of  literal  truth,  but  have  little 
further  interest  for  the  public.  We  take  leave  to  object 
to  the  illustrations,  for  this  reason  ;  the  artist  is  abso- 
lutely regardless  of  the  text  he  is  supposed  to  illus- 
trate. A  little  tardy  attention  to  the  various  tales  will 
convince  him  of  many  errors  :  in  the  case  of  the  lunatic- 
story  much  of  the  point  is  lost  through  his  presenting 
the  double  "back-to-back"  scat  as  a  single  garden- 
bench  on  which  the  lunatic  could  not  have  sat  behind 
the  lady  and  leant  back  over  her  shoulder.  In  this  same 
tale  the  widow's  veil  of  the  heroine  is  distinctly  men- 
tioned, and  she  is  at  some  distance  from  her  home  on 
a  showery  morning.  In  the  illustration  she  is  bare- 
headed and  gloveless.  These  are  details,  but  a  very 
small  amount  of  trouble  would  have  made  them 
correct. 

"  Chin-Chin- Wa  "  is  an  amusing'collection  of  stories. 
The  most  fascinating  is  the  first,  which  gives  the  book 
its  name  and  describes  the  incredible  method  of  treating 
examination  candidates  in  China.  "A  Tale  of  Indian 
Jugglers"  is  good,  too.  The  remaining  contents  of  the 
little  volume  are  inferior,  but  still  readable. 

"  The  Ugly"  Man  "  does  not  thrill  lis.  Ourang-outangs 
have  had  their  day  as  secret  murderers,  and  when  they 
acquire  souls  through  inoculation  they  simply  become 
irritating.  A  mysterious  emerald  is  brought  in,  but 
answers  no  particular  purpose,  though  we  feared  some 
Rider-Haggard  or  Wilkie-Collins  ncliaitjfe.  Altogether, 
we  consider  the  book  a  feeble  attempt,  even  in  its  own 
line  of  cheap  horror. 

"  A  Bit  of  a  Fool."  By  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.  London: 
Downey.  1897. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  the  world  an  elegant 
tritle  in  some  paper  series  or  other,  we  felt  sure  that,  if 
he  would  proceed  to  a  full-Hedged  novel,  he  would 
prosper.  In  a  great  measure  he  has  justified  our  con- 
fidence, though  we  fear  the  dicollctc  of  this  book  will 
evoke  frowns  from  the  old  women  'of.  both  sexes  who 
control  the  Index  of  the  circulating  libraries.  Those, 


however,  who  are  not  Bits  of  Fools,  and  can  stomach 
a  good  novel,  will  find  this  one  refreshing  and  even 
exhilarating.  Every  page  reads  thoroughly  veeu,  the 
dialogues  are  delicious,  and  the  author  proves  himself 
to  possess  the  rare  knack  of  creating  real  live  characters 
with  the  expenditure  of  a  minimum  of  breath.  What 
is  strange  in  a  male  writer  is,  that  he  is  far  more 
successful  with  his  women  than  with  his  men.  The.  two 
prime  heroines,  Mrs.  St.  John-Elliot  and  Nelly  Sawyer, 
the  mundane  and  the  demi-mundane  daughter  of  the 
horse-leech,  are  excellent  living  pictures,  and  even  the 
good  girl,  who  reclaims  and  marries  the  hero  at  the 
end,  is  adroitly  howbeit  slightly  sketched.  But,  except- 
ing the  hero,  the  male  characters  only  afford  us  a 
distant  acquaintance.  The  hero  himself,  the  "  Bit 
of  a  Fool,"  is  an  interesting  study.  Who  does 
not  know  half  a  dozen  varieties  of  the  type  :  the 
popular  young  man  with  sporting  instincts  and  a 
good  deal  of  smartness  (as  well  in  the  American  as  in 
the  English  sense  of  the  word),  whose  strain  of  easy 
good-nature  is  for  ever  bringing  him  to  grief?  Our 
only  caution  to  the  author  is  to  beware  of  too  colloquial 
a  style.  If  his  books  are  to  live,  they  must  combine  a 
certain  body  with  their  effervescence. 

"  In  Golden  Shackles,"  by  "Alien"  (Hutchinson), 
contains  a  good  sketch  of  a  man  of  birth  and  education 
brutalized  by  drink  and  degraded  living  and  eaten 
through  with  lust  of  gold.  To  him  accrues  the  "one 
fair  daughter  "  of  spotless  heart  who  would  seem  to 
be  as  inevitable  an  appendage  to  this  particular  type 
as  a  dog  to  a  blind  man.  Improbably  innocent  and 
refined  though  she  be,  Bell  is  a  pretty  fiction  enough. 
The  closing  scene  of  the  book  is  effective.  While 
Bell's  lover  lies  dying  at  his  side,  the  old  miser,  now 
imbecile  with  age,  is  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his 
Bible  in  search  of  the  texts  which  mention  gold  and 
precious  stones,  his  last  preoccupation.  The  murder 
he  is  made  to  commit  is  necessary  to  the  plot,  but 
perhaps  hardly  in  keeping  with  his  character,  which  is 
weakly  vicious  rather  than  deliberately  ferocious.  The 
goldfield  scenes  are  well  done  and  the  love-story  is 
decidedly  fresh  and  graceful. 

"  A  Doubtful  Loss,"  by  Norman  Byers  (Digby,  Long- 
&  Co.),  has  the  feeblest  of  chaotic  plots,  with  some  in- 
vertebrate love-making  and  a  number  of  unusually  idiotic 
misunderstandings  that  even  the  author  has  apparently 
found  not  worth  the  clearing  up.  Briefly,  the  whole 
thing  is  as  follows.  He  and  She  become  engaged  : 
She  discovers  that  He  is  her  uncle  ;  instead  of  explain- 
ing, She  bids  him  depart,  "with  a  grey,  drawn  face,"' 
declaring  "As  I  live,  you  shall  never  know  the 
reason."  He  departs  accordingly,  and  falls  in  love 
with  the  nearest  factory-girl.  She  (the  first  lady)  dis- 
covers that  He  is  not  her  uncle,  and  sets  out  to  tell  him 
the  joyful  tidings,  only  to  find  him  at  Paddington 
Station,  starting  on  his  honeymoon  with  the  factory- 
girl  ;  whereupon  She  not  unnaturally  remarks,  "  Is 
there  a  God  ?  "  and  the  silly  little  book  comes  to  a 
merciful  end. 

"The  Dunthorpes  of  Westleigh,"  by  Christian  Lys 
(Downey),  is  so  pleasantly  written  and  has  so  many 
good  things  scattered  about  its  pages  that  one  is 
inclined  to  overlook  the  somewhat  startlingly  im- 
probable finale,  when  most  of  the  actors  in  the  tale 
discover  themselves  as  the  long-lost  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  others.  The  tone  of  the  book  is 
excellent  and  the  style  promising.  A  little  more 
attention  to  punctuation  would  do  the  author  no  harm. 
Also,  we  recommend  that  in  future  the  villain  of  the 
piece  should  be  let  off  from  having  eyes  "placed  very 
close  together."  It  is  too  obvious  a  testimonial  to 
character  and  would  only  interfere  with  his  schemes. 
It  is  now  fully  twenty  years  since  our  fiction  began  to 
warn  us  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  men  whose  eyes  have 
so  villanous  a  habit.  Those  of  us  who  are  conscious  of 
such  eyes  feel  a  flavour  of  suspicion  .attaching  to  our 
most  benevolent  actions.  The  rule  is  invariable,  on 
strong  numerical  authority. 

"Who  Did  It?"  (Routledge),  although  Mr.  Nat 
Gould  is  responsible  for  it,  contains  only  one  race- 
meeting.  There  is  a  murder,  however,  in  compensa- 
tion. The  device  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderer  has 
a  masterly  simplicity  about  it.    Mr.  Gblding  saw  the 
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gaiurder  done,  and  looked  frightened,  but  said  nothing-. 
An  artist  suspected  the  facts  of  the  case  and  painted 
Mr.  Golding,  making  the  portrait  look  very  much 
frightened.  The  murderer  was  then  introduced  to  the 
portrait,  recognized  the  face  of  the  witness  to  his  crime 
by  its  expression  of  terror,  and  promptly  confessed  his 
guilt.  There  are  two  heroines,  both  phenomenally 
brave  and  perfectly  vulgar.  No  doubt  a  certain  class 
of  reader  will  delight  in  the  account  of  their  artless 
.loves. 

BOOKS  ON  THE  BIBLE. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke."     By  the  Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.A. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1896. 

THIS  is  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "International  Critica' 
Commentary,"  edited  by  Dr.  Driver,  Dr.  Charles  Briggs 
of  New  York,  and  the  author  of  the  book  before  us.  Dr. 
Plummer  has  produced  a  careful  and  scholarly  piece  of  critical 
work,  quite  up  to  the  high  average  of  the  "  Deuteronomy  "  and 
"  Romans  "  volumes  of  the  present  series.  But  he  is  definitely 
conservative  in  his  attitude  towards  the  Gospels,  and  even 
seems  afraid  of  saying  anything  which  some  one  has  not  said 
before  him.  In  this  respect  his  commentary  differs  markedly 
from  that  of  Mr.  Gould  on  "  St.  Mark,"  which  immediately 
preceded  it.  Mr.  Gould  was  inclined  to  take  up  a  somewhat 
advanced  position  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  among  other 
matters  ;  Dr.  Plummer  passes  rather  lightly  over  some  of  these 
questions,  evidently  anxious  to  maintain  a  strictly  orthodox 
view.  This  inevitable  divergence  is  of  course  inseparable  from 
the  plan  of  a  work  like  this,  undertaken  by  many  hands  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  us  necessary  or  desirable  that  all  the  writers 
should  treat  their  subject  from  precisely  the  same  standpoint. 
The  lack  of  uniformity  in  method  and  direction  of  criticism  is 
rather  an  advantage  than  a  drawback,  to  our  thinking.  Dr. 
Plummer  is"  at  his  best  in  dealing  with  points  of  scholarship; 
he  may  safely  be  consulted  upon  an  obscure  or  difficult  passage. 
His  illustrations  from  Rabbinical  and  Talmudic  sources  and 
references  to  the  Christian  Fathers  are  very  valuable  in  them- 
selves and  display  much  sound  learning ;  his  introductory 
essays  in  particular  are  lucid  and  excellent  summaries  of 
evidence  and  may  be  referred  to  with  confidence.  Where 
Dr.  Plummer  comparatively  fails,  in  our  judgment,  is  in  the 
hermeneutic  as  distinct  from  the  critical  portion  of  his  work. 
His  interpretation  is  often  meagre  and  barren,  notably  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  parables — e.g.  that  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  where 
his  habitual  caution  has  rendered  him  almost  silent  on  most  of 
the  points  where  the  student  is  most  anxious  for  guidance. 
However,  this  is  primarily  a  critical  commentary,  and  of  the 
fine  quality  of  Dr.  Plummets  critical  work  there  can  be  no 
question. 

E  The  Bible  in  the  Light  of  To-day."    By  Charles  Croslegh, 
D.D.    London:  S.P.C.K.  1896. 

It  is  a  fatal  thing  to  be  asked  by  a  bishop  to  write  a  book. 
Dr.  Croslegh  has  fallen  a  victim,  it  would  seem,  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  result  is  a  harm- 
less volume  which  can  safely  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
innocent  Sunday-schoolteacher.  Dr.  Croslegh  deserves  credit 
for  having  the  courage  to  state  plainly  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  objections  to  his  own  views  ;  but  he  scarcely  appears  to 
have  fully  apprehended  the  critical  position,  as,  for  example,  in 
his  discussion  of  the  authorship  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  or  the 
testimony  of  Iremeus  in  regard  to  the  four  gospels.  Never- 
theless, the  first  section  of  the  book,  with  its  historical  sketch 
of  the  growth  of  the  Bible,  is  by  far  the  best  part  of  it  ;  the 
third  section,  consisting  of  answers  to  objections,  being  the 
least  satisfactory.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Dr.  Croslegh  has 
deliberately  avoided  as  far  as  possible  "  everything  that  sa- 
vours of  the  schools,"  and  writes  for  the  ordinary  man,  the 
man  in  the  street.  And  after  all,  the  man  in  the  street  consti- 
tutes the  final  court  of  appeal. 

"The  Bible  its  own  Witness."     By  "  Chagab."  London: 
Elliot  Stock.  1896. 

Now  that  the  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the 
Universities  may  be  considered  to  have  accumulated  a  con- 
siderable store  of  result,  we  must  expect  to  find  its  conclusions 
popularized  in  frequent  issues  of  smaller  works  for  general 
readeis.  In  "The  Bible  its  own  Witness"  we  have  one  of 
such  books  fairly  representing  the  attitude  of  many  men  who, 
while  accepting  in  general  the  results  of  modern  criticism,  con- 
sider that  it  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. "  Chagab  " — as  his  name  would  lead  us  to  expect — leaps 
from  one  subject  to  another  somewhat  rapidly,  but  we  do 
not  suppose  he  wishes  us  to  infer  that  he  has  carried  off  all 
the  harvest  that  might  be  reaped,  as  we  are  told  his  name- 
sake, the  locust  of  the  East,  does.  He  evidently  agrees  with 
Adam  Bede  in  his  admiration  for  Moses,  "  who  carried  a  hard 
business  through  and  died  v/hen  other  folks  were  going  to 
reap  the  fruits"  ;  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  his  life  and  work.  The  author  is  somewhat  con- 
servative in  attributing  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch 


to  his  authorship,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  feels  obliged 
to  explain  away  all  traces  of  the  miraculous  as  either  a  poetic 
narration  of  the  natural  or  as  a  sort  of  inverted  allegorizing, 
consciously  expanding  a  mystical  truth  into  an  historical  com- 
position. After  all  the  difference  is  little  more  than  verbal, 
whether  we  regard  the  vision  of  the  burning  bush  as  a  thco- 
phany  or  a  purely  subjective  inspiration  ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  suggest  that  Moses  condescended  to  a  trick,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  Israelites  with  mountain 
storms  to  "fake"  the  giving  of  the  law  (p.  3).  It  is  possible, 
no  doubt,  that  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  God  among  the 
Jews  was  due  to  "  natural  causes"  ;  but  this  was  not  the  opinion 
of  the  prophets,  who  believed  themselves  inspired,  nor  is  the 
history  of  Israel  paralleled  by  any  other  natural  development. 
The  real  point  is  whether  what  is  clumsily  described  as  "  the 
supernatural "  should  be  regarded  as  something  outside  and 
independent  of  natural  law,  or  whether  we  may  describe  it  as  a 
district  of  the  natural  order  which  cannot  yet  be  classified  under 
known  laws.  Ultimately  the  question  resolves  itself  into  the 
conflict  between  the  "transcendent"  and  the  "immanent" 
ideas  of  God. 

"  Our  Sacred  Books."     Part  I.  :  The  Old  Testament.  By 
A.  S.  Cantlay.    London  :  Neville  Beeman.  1896. 

Mr.  Cantlay  has  here  brought  together  a  useful  and,  so  far 
as  we  have  verified  his  statements,  an  accurate  summary  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  higher  critics  and  archaeologists  upon  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  has  made  a  special  study  of 
Jewish  Biblical  literature,  and  his  chapter  on  the  subject  is  a 
valuable  popular  handbook,  as  is  his  collection  of  the  various 
Old  Testament  canons.  Perhaps  he  allows  himself  to  use 
language  rather  stronger  than  that  of  the  true  critical  temper, 
e.g. — "the  first-begotten  spawn  of  an  infallible  book  was  an 
infallible  Church  " — which  is  inaccurate,  as  well  as  rude  ;  or 
when,  with  cruel  inadequacy,  he  describes  Athanasius  as 
"  known,  perhaps,  inagis  pugnis  quam  Uteris"  and  says  that  his 
canon  was  written  "  with  a  clenched  fist."  But  herein  Mr. 
Cantlay  is  only  doing  what  Jerome  did  ;  but  by  the  way,  he 
really  must  not  call  that  militant  Father  a  great  Hebrician. 

"  The  Significance  of  the  Old  Testament  for  Modern  Theology." 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Lindsay.    Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.  1896. 

This  little  essay,  cram-full  of  learning  and  robust  thought,  is 
in  effect  a  protest  against  that  tendency  of  the  higher  criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  by  a  very  natural  reaction 
minimizes  the  importance  of  the  history  of  Israel.  We  are 
with  Schleiermacher  in  his  vigorous  and  unanswered  argument 
against  regarding  the  Christian  Church  as  a  mere  continuation 
of  Judaism,  or  Judaism  as  no  more  than  a  forerunner  of 
Christianity.  But  there  is  certainly  a  danger  of  going  to  the 
other  extreme.  Mr.  Lindsay's  book  was  originally  read  as  a 
paper  before  the  Glasgow  University  Oriental  Society. 

"  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch."     Translated  and  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  R.  H.  Charles.    London  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  1896. 

Mr.  Charles  is  well  and  favourably  known  as  the  editor  of 
the  "  Book  of  Enoch,"  the  "  Ethiopic  Version  of  the  Book  of 
Jubilees,"  and  other  Oriental  apocalyptic  and  mystical  works. 
"  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch "  is  contemporaneous,  it  is 
believed,  with  the  chief  documents  of  the  New  Testament  ;  it 
was  the  work  of  orthodox  Jews,  implicitly  an  attack  upon 
Christianity,  representing  the  kind  of  Judaic  teaching  against 
which  Paul  of  Tarsus  levelled  his  arguments.  Mr.  Charles 
tells  us  that  it  is  "  the  last  noble  utterance  of  Judaism  "  before 
the  barren  ages  which  followed  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Such 
literature  is  of  the  greatest  value,  not  merely  from  its  own 
eloquence  and  beauty,  but  because  it  is  in  truth  necessary  to 
the  full  understanding  of  the  New  Testament  books  them- 
selves. The  present  editor  has  done  a  service  in  making  this 
apocalypse  accessible,  and  in  furnishing  it  with  an  altogether 
admirable  apparatus  of  notes,  introduction  and  indices. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

MR.  VINCENT  O'SULLIVAN  in  "A  Book  of  Bargains" 
(Smithers)  shows  himself  a  man  of  good  intentions  and 
a  certain  perseverance,  but  of  small  artistic  sense.  Indeed,  his 
intentions  are  too  good,  for  so  bent  is  he  on  astonishing  his 
readers  that  he  is  continually  overstepping  the  mark  ;  and 
where,  according  to  his  expectations,  the  fearful  hair  should 
be  rising  from  our  head,  we  find  ourselves  leaning  back  in  our 
chair  with  a  "  La,  Mr.  Vincent  :  you  don't  say  so  ! "  The 
explanation  of  his  error  is  to  be  found  in  the  Philistine,  the 
bourgeois,  view  which  Mr.  O'Sullivan  takes  of  the  subjects  for 
treatment  in  literature.  The  superior  author  looks  upon  Jones 
being  sick  or  Jones  lighting  a  cigarette  with  the  same  eyes  ;  he 
will  use  either  incident  if  it  is  to  his  purpose.  To  Philistine 
eyes  the  actions  are  radically  differentiated,  and  so  with  eager 
good  intentions  Mr.  O'Sullivan  fills  his  book  with  Jones  sick. 
He  is  still  in  the  stage  of  the  child  who  bursts  into  the  drawing- 
room  after  a  walk  with  his  nurse  to  tell  his  mother  that  he  has 
seen  a  big  dog  with  a  gold  collar  sitting  up  in  a  carriage.  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  runs  up  to  us,  red-cheeked  and  breathless  :  "  I  say, 
there  was  quite  a  nice  good-natured  young  man  called  Alphonse 
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who  could  not  help  wanting  to  murder  a  little  child  he  was 
very  fond  of  and  he  did  and  then  he  went  off  to  a  'chymist's' 
shop — that's  another  way  of  spelling  'chemist'  you  know." 
Humanly  and  maternally  speaking,  we  lend  an  attentive  and 
serious  ear  to  the  astonished  prattle  ;  but  coldly  and  critically, 
we  must  confess  that  we  prefer  something  stronger. 

Of  all  the  words  which  reviewers  use,  none  runs  more  easily 
from  the  lips  than  "slight."  It  may  now  and  again  suggest  no 
blame,  but  generally  it  is  meant  to  describe  some  quality  which 
the  author  presumably  did  not  intend,  or  which,  at  all  events, 
the  reviewer  does  not  like.  But  the  word  may  mean  so  many 
various  things  that  it  is  of  little  use  without  a  commentary.  It 
has  no  necessary  connexion  with  brevity  of  treatment,  nor,  if 
the  epithet  were  applied  to  Mr.  Charles  L.  Marson's  "Turn- 
pike Tales "  (Elkin  Mathews)  would  it  mean  that  they  dealt 
with  incidents  which  would  appear  unimportant  to  the  common 
mind.  The  new  birth  of  a  brilliant  and  ambitious  bishop,  and 
the  opposition  between  a  worldly  solicitor  and  his  rebellious 
son,  are  no  trivial  subjects,  and  yet  Mr.  Marson's  treatment  of 
them  strikes  us  as  "  slight."  His  stories  are  rather  the  work  of 
a  man  who  is  not  quite  in  earnest,  not  wholly  immersed  in  the 
possibilities  of  his  situations,  because  (though  this  explanation 
of  slightness  sounds  oddly  enough)  he  is  at  bottom  a  moralist, 
and  a  moralist  who  will  not  permit  his  morality  to  come  out 
violent  and  obvious.  Mr.  Marson  does  not  bring  the  rich  and 
narrow-minded  worldling  to  the  scaffold  ;  indeed,  he  allows 
him  to  flourish  in  peace  (that  is  half  the  satire) ;  but  still  he  is 
the  bad  man,  and  therefore,  not  worthy  of  interested  study,  he 
may  be  described  lightly,  facetiously.  Neither  does  Mr. 
Marson  marry  Tender-heart  to  the  king's  daughter  ;  but  still 
he  is  the  good  man,  and,  as  such,  is  presumably  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  bit  of  a  fool  (that  also  is  satire),  and  may  therefore 
be  dismissed  with  a  little  show  of  contempt.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
an  exaggeration  ;  but  something  of  the  interfering  morality 
is  certainly  a  characteristic  of  "Turnpike  Tales,"  a  morality 
which  is  neither  violent  towards  meanness  nor  frankly  worship- 
ful before  nobility.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  solid  hindrance  to 
the  passionate  interest  which  can  no  longer  halt  to  say  what  is 
good  and  what  is  bad,  and  the  source  of  a  certain  kind  of 
humour,  a  certain  kind  of  satire.  But  even  those  who  are 
aggravated  by  this  humour  will  find  entertainment  in  Mr. 
Marson's  tales,  and  the  account  of  the  bachelor  uncle  and  his 
little  niece  is  especially  full  of  charming  things.  "  Love  in  a 
Mist,"  which  tells  of  a  boy-and-girl  attachment  followed  by  a 
lengthy  period  of  separation,  during  which  the  boy  stands  still, 
and  a  meeting  when  the  girl  has  moved  beyond  his  range,  is 
one  of  those  short  stories  which  fall  between  two  stools.  Either 
it  should  have  been  much  longer  and  fuller  or  else  the  author 
should  have  chosen  one  scene  that  would  have  suggested  the 
rest,  and  have  done  this  one  scene  at  length  with  all  the 
attraction  and  beauty  of  circumstance  that  go  to  make  a  vivid 
picture.  The  short  psychological  study  should,  in  fact,  be 
static  rather  than  dynamic  ;  and  as  it  stands,  "  Love  in  a  Mist " 
is  little  more  than  an  outline,  and  an  outline  is  seldom  striking 
even  if  it  is  not  commonplace. 

We  should  bring  just  the  same  charge  against  "  The  Kaffir 
Circus"  (Jarrold).  If  Miss  Donovan  could  have  seen  her  way 
to  the  choice  of  one  scene  for  full,  circumstantial  and  separate 
treatment,  she  might  have  compressed  her  long  tragedy  into  a 
few  pages.  That  is  the  true  compression  of  the  short-story 
teller  ;  and  the  word  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  for  it  should  mean 
the  expansion  of  one  incident,  not  the  clipping  short  of  many. 
The  reader  is  bound  to  forget  the  course  of  the  tragedy  which 
Miss  Donovan  has  outlined  ;  but  he  will  remember  the  arrival 
of  the  simple  country  rector  and  his  wife  at  their  married 
daughter's  house  long  after  the  previous  and  subsequent  history 
has  faded  from  his  memory,  for  want  of  the  circumstantial  and 
impressive  treatment.  The  other  two  tales  in  the  volume  suffer 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner,  though  they  are  less  ambitious, 
and  "  Mrs.  Smith  "  is  decidedly  suggestive. 

There  are  some  good  things  in  Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden's  "  Tales 
from  South  Africa"  (Constable),  notably  "A  Bushwomans 
Romance"  and  "A  Boer  Pastoral,"  which  are  not  so  much 
stories  as  descriptions  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Bushman  and  the 
Trek-Boer.  They  are  people  we  want  to  hear  about,  and  Mr. 
Bryden  puts  his  information  well. 

We  have  found  Mr.  Ernest  Glanville's  "  Kloof  Yarns"  (Chatto 
&  Windus)  delightful  from  beginning  to  end,  and  we  are  ready 
to  sit  down  at  once  and  read  any  amount  more  of  Uncle  Abe:s 
true  stories.  We  had  an  idea  that  such  "facts"  as  these  were  of 
American  growth  ;  but  if  they  are  really  products  of  British 
soil  we  have  another  cause  for  our  pride  in  South  Africa. 
Quotation  would  be  unjust  to  Uncle  Abe,  since  his  humour 
depends  largely  upon  the  charming  character  of  the  old  man 
who  will  no  more  be  hurried  than  the  tortoise  that  "gets  to  the 
end  o'  his  journey  same  as"  the  hare,  only  samer." 

"Plain  Tales  of  the  City  and  Suburbs,"  by  Mr.  David 
Levenax  (Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  :  John  Menzies),  do  not  rise 
to  great  heights,  but  they  can  be  read.  "  Ivie  Linkskill's 
Return  "  is  the  only  tale  that  comes  near  to  being  memorable. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  has  improved,  or  perhaps  we  have 
grown  used  to  him  ;  at  any  rate  we  find  "An  Important  Man 
and  Others"  (Ward,  Lock  &  Bowden)  more  entertaining  and 
less  annoying  than  his  former  tales.    The  volume  is  made  up 


of  sketches  and  anecdotes,  or  stories  that  border  on  th© 
anecdote. 

"  Many  Cargoes,"  by  W.  W.  Jacobs  (Lawrence  &  Bullen), 
is  a  collection  of  fairly,  and  in  places  quite,  amusing  skipper 
anecdotes. 

The  pieces  that  appear  under  the  title  of  "  A  Lover  in  Home- 
spun "  (Toronto  :  William  Briggs)  vary  widely  in  value.  The 
stories  that  deal  with  the  deep  religious  faith  of  the  French 
Canadians  are  well  worth  reading,  especially  "  Le  Loup-Garou," 
which  shows  superstition  ennobled,  nay  justified  or,  rather, 
removed  altogether  from  the  plane  of  possible  condemnation, 
by  devotion.  "A  Lover  in  Homespun"  is  less  successful  and 
"  A  Pair  of  Boots "  still  less.  The  other  stories  are  chiefly 
railway  episodes  of  no  particular  weight. 

Familiar  themes  appear  in  the  "  Tales  of  Languedoc,"  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Samuel  Jacques  Brun  (San  Francisco  :  William 
Doxey),  interesting  to  children  and  other  students  of  folk-lore. 

Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  writes  better  detective  stories  than  a 
good  many  people,  and  the  third  series  of  "  Martin  Hewitt " 
(Ward,  Lock  &  Co.)  is  not  to  be  disdained.  Still  such  things- 
read  better  when  they  are  separate  and  divided  by  a  fairly  long 
interval.  When  they  are  collected  between  two  boards,  the 
most  willing  reader  may  gasp  in  weariness  at  the  utter  want  of 
humanity,  and  the  necessary  importance  that  attaches  to  the 
displacement  of  a  looking-glass  or  the  speck  of  dust  on  a 
window-sill. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

African  Crisis,  The  Story  of  an  (F.  E.  Garrett).    Constable.    3s.  6d. 
Anomalies  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine  (Gould  and  Pyle).    Rebman  Publishing 
Co.  34s. 

Armenia,  betters  from  (J.  R.  and  H.  B.  Harris).    Nisbet.  6s. 
Bibliographica.    Part  XII. 

Birds,  the  Migration  of  (F.  B.  Whitlock).  Toner. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  (March). 

Canadian  Magazine  (February). 

Charity  Change  (W.  Raymond).    Bliss,  Sands. 

Christine  of  the  Hills  (Max  Pemberton).    Innes.  6s. 

Church  of  the  Sixth  Century,  The  (W.  H.  Hutton).    Longrr.ans.  6j. 

Circle  of  the  Earth,  The  (George  Knight).    Ward,  Lock.    is.  6d. 

Cornelius  Nepos  (J.  E.  Melhuish).    Blackie.    is.  6d. 

Cornhill  Magazine  (March). 

Dowager's  Secret,  The  (Mrs.  Baseley).    Simpkin,  Marshall,  is. 

Elfinn's  Luck  (A.  E.  Hills).    Innes.    4s.  6d. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine,  The  (March). 

Epic  and  Romance  (W.  P.  Ker).    Macmillan.  10s. 

Faerie  Queene,  The.    Book  I.  (Edmund  Spenser).    Constable,    is.  6a] 

Faith,  Foundations  of  (L.  von  Hammerstein).    Burns  it  Oates. 

Flight  of  the  King,  The  (Allan  Fea).    Lane.  21s. 

Geography,  Modern,  The  Dawn  of  (C.  R.  Beazley).    Murray.  185. 

Glamour  (Meta  Orred).    Lane.    4s.  6d. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  (February). 

Heaven  on  Earth  (Gerald  Thorne).    Lovell  Brothers. 

Hortense  de  Beauharnais  (C.  dArjuzon).    Calmann  L£vy. 

How  Money  Makes  Money  (Duncans).    Effingham  Wilson. 

King  Noanett  (F.  J.  Stimson).    Lane.  5s. 

Landscape  in  Poetry  (F.  T.  Palgrave).    Macmillan.    ys.  6d. 

Latin  Readers  (W.  Greenstock).    Rivington,  Percival. 

Lejeune,  Baron,  Memoirs  of  (2  vols.)  (Mrs.  A.  Bell).    Longmans.    24  s. 

London  Diocese  Book,  The  (1897).    Rivington,  Percival. 

Longman's  Magazine  (March). 

Man  with  Black  Eyelashes,  A  (H.  A.  Kennedy).    Methuen.    y.  6d. 
Metaphysical  Magazine,  The  (February). 

Mythology,  Contributions  to  the  Science  of  (2  vols.)(F.  Max  Miiller).  Longmans. 

Oliver  Twist  (Charles  Dickens).    Chapman  &  Hall. 

Parsons  and  Weavers  (F.  B.  Smith).  Skeffington. 

Prince,  The  (N.  Machiavelli).    Clarendon  Press. 

Ring  o'  Rushes  (S.  F.  Bullock).    Ward,  Lock.    is.  6d. 

Roi  de  Rome,  Le  (Henri  Welschinger).  Plon. 

Ruth  and  Samuel  (P.  W.  H.  Ketllewell).    Rivington,  Percival. 

St.  Mark  (A.  E.  Hillard).    Rivington,  Percival. 

Seen  and  Unseen  (Yone  Noguchi).    Gelett  Burgess. 

Sound  of  a  Voice,  The  (Linda  Gardner).    Hurst  &  Blackett. 

Speculators,  The  (J.  F.  Brewer).    Methuen.  6s. 

Touchstone  of  Life,  The  (Ella  MacMahon).    Hutchinson.  6s. 

Two  Decades  of  Song  (A.  Capel  Shaw).    Simpkin,  Marshall. 

Water  Finder,  The  (Lucas  Cleeve).    Hutchinson.    3s.  6d. 

Watt,  Dr.  Robert,  Life  and  Works  of  (J.  Finlayson).    Smith,  Elder.    3s.  6d. 

Whitaker's  "  Titled  Persons."  1897. 

Willing's  Press  Guide.  1897. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  lime  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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FRANCE. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Bangue  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
tbtainable  at  Messrs.  Galigxani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capacities,  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque  Vermimes, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galigxani  Library,  Nice. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DRURY  LANE  THEATRE.— Mr.  Oscar  Barrett's  grand 
Pantomime,  ALADDIN,  every  Evening  at  7.30,  and  Morning  Performances 


every  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  1.30 
from  10  a.m.  all  day.    For  full  particulars  see  daily  papers. 


Box  Office  open 


EMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  The  New 
Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.    Great  Success.    Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.    Doors  open  at  7.30.  

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 
"THE  READING  ROOMS  will  be  CLOSED  from  Monday, 

*•  March  1st,  to  Thursday,  March  4th,  inclusive. 

E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 

Principal  Librarian  and  Secretary. 
British  Museum,  February  23,  1897.   

RADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 
of  £80,  One  of  .£50,  One  of  £40.     Examination  begins  July  14th.— For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

"DOSSALL    SCHOOL— Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  from  £60  downwards,  will  be  awarded  by  Examination,  beginning 
March  30,  1897.  Boys  examined  at  Oxford  and  Rossall. — Apply,  Bursar,  Rossall, 
Fleetwood. 

BRADFIELD  COLLEGE.BERKS.—  TWO  ARMY  CLASS 
EXHIBITIONS,  value  50  guineas,  and  FOUR  ARMY  CLASS  EXHI- 
BITIONS, value  30  guineas,  per  annum,  for  Boys,  entering  after  Easter  Holidays, 
wKl  be  competed  for  on  March  24.  Candidates  must  be  between  13  and  15.— Apply 
to  the  Warden.     

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 
Ten  Scholarships  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  £20  per  annum  will  be 
awarded.  Also  one  Scholarship  of  .£33  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  Sons 
of  Old  Cheltonians  only.  Chief  subjects  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates 
most  be  under  15. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

HARRIS  INSTITUTE,  PRESTON.  —  WANTED,  a 
GENTLEMAN  to  act  as  PRINCIPAL  of  the  INSTITUTE,  whose 
duties  it  will  be  to  supervise  the  teaching  work  of  the  Institute  and  its  several 
Branches,  which  include,  amongst  others,  a  School  of  Agriculture,  and  Schools  of 
Art,  Technology,  and  Domestic  Science.  He  will  also  be  required  to  take  part  in 
teaching  the  Higher  Branches  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  to  possess  some  know- 
ledge of  Analytical  work.  He  will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  and 
to  act  generally  under  the  Council  of  the  Institute.  Salary,  £350  per  annum. 
Applications,  with  three  testimonials,  stating  experience,  qualifications,  age,  &c,  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned  on  or  before  Monday,  22nd  March,  1897. 

Harris  Institute,  Preston.  T.  R.  JOLLY,  Secretary. 

SUTTON'S  GRASS  SEEDS 


TEMPORARY  PASTURE  from  12/-  per  acre. 
PERMANENT  PASTURE  from  15/-  per  acre. 
According  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  and  Purpose  in  View. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  SEE 

SUTTON'S  FARMERS'  YEAR  BOOK  for  1897,  Now  Ready. 

SUTTON'S  SEEDS 
Genuine  only  direct  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 


BORWICK'S 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWDER 


"NTEW    PRIMROSE     GOLD     MINING  COMPANY, 

X  LIMITED. 
NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  this 
it^        *Y  W'"       he'''  at  Johanneshurg  on  the  24th  March,  1897. 
The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  10th  March  to  the  24th  March,  both 

■dates  inclusive. 

By  order, 

THE  JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 

LIMITED,  SECRETARIES. 

,  T.  HONEY,  London  Secretary 

7  Lothbury,  E.C.,  27  February,  1397. 

QINSBERG   GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

rnw7!9.^,  ]H-  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  this 
UJMPA.NY  will  be  held  on  the  25th  March,  1897,  at  Johannesburg. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  nth  to  the  25th  March,  both  dates 
Inclusive. 

By  order, 

THE  JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
LIMITED,  SECRETARIES. 

„.  ,kl  _  ,  T.  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 

3  Lothbury,  E.C.,  27  February,  1807.  m 


TMB  CAFB  EOT 

THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 
BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MANAGER— JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 

ROYAL  HOTEL 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  OLABK. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers  {£;  fc^ENARD.        Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

EPP3'8 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

WITH    FULL    NATURAL  FLAVOUR. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED   AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
\TelegrapMc  Address :  "Bookmen,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 
140  STRAND,  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 

Just  published,  3  vols.  8vo.  price  £2  2s. 

THE  WILDERNESS  AND  ITS  TENANTS: 

A  Series  of  Geographical  and  other  Essays  Illustrative  of  Life  in  a  Wild  Country. 
By  John  Madden. 
London:  Simpkin,   Marshall,   Hamilton,   Kent  &  Co.,  Limited. 

Price  Cd.  post  free. 

T)EAFNESS  :    its    Treatment    by    Massage  (Hommel's 

Method),  Baths,  and  Remedial  Agents.    With  Cases  of  Nervous  Deafness. 
By  R.  T.  Cooper,  M.A.,  M.D. 
London:  James  Epps  &  Co.  (Ltd),  170  Piccadilly,  and  48  Threadneedle  Street. 

Zhc  lew  IRevtew. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING. 
Edited  by  W.    E.  HENLEY. 
Contents  :  MARCH,  1897. 
WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW.     Chapters  V—  VIII.  Henry  James. 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Clifton  F.  Tainton. 

LA  DYNAMITE  AU  TRANSVAAL.  A  French  Resident  in  Johannesburg. 
THE  CONGO  FAILURE.  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne. 

THE  FOREIGNER  IN  THE  FARMYARD.  III.  Ernest  E.  Williams. 
THE  BORDER  LAW.  Francis  Watt. 

WHAT  IS  A  REALIST?  Arthur  Morrison. 

FESTINATIO  VERIS.  Rev.  T.  E.  Brown. 

PHANTASIES.    C.  F.  Keary. 

LONDON:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY  REYIEW, 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 
The  MARCH  ISSUE  contains  :— , 
AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  RT.  HON.  A.  J.  BALFOUR. 
TURKISH  FINANCE. 
LORD  SALISBURY  AND  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 
MR.  RHODES'S  SPEECHES. 
SUN  YAT  SEN  ON  CHINA'S  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 
JORIS  KARL  HUYSMANS. 
And  other  Articles  on 
The  Genius  of  D'Annunzio,  by  Ouida  —  Workers'    Insurance   Legislation  in 
Germany — Our  Gentlemanly  Failures— Justice  for  the  Taxpayer — Gibbon  the  Man, 


CHAPMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD, 
For  MARCH  contains:— 
The  commencement  of 
MISS  VIOLET  HUNT'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

UNKIST,    UNKIND  I 
AND    SEVEN    SHORT    COMPLETE  STORIES 
By  CONSTANCE  MILMAN,  THE  HON.  DAPHNE  RENDEL. 
H.  WAREHAM,  ROBERT  STEWART,  ALFRED  HURRY,  CYRIL  MULLET, 
and  A.  H.  HAMER. 
Price  Sixpence, 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


OLIVE  SCHREINER'S  TROOPER  HALKET 

"  Grips  the  heart  and  haunts  the  imagination." — Daiiy  News. 

OLIVE  SCHREINER'S  TROOPER  HALKET 

"  Is  powerfully  written." — Scotsman. 

OLIVE  SCHREINER'S  TROOPER  HALKET 

"  Is  superlatively  beautiful,  and  must  be  read  " 

Sheffield  Independent. 

OLIVE  SCHREINER'S  TROOPER  HALKET 

"  Is  a  bold  piece  of  work,  and  an  opportune." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

OLIVE  SCHREINER'S  TROOPER  HALKET 

"  Is  well  and  impressively  written." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

TROOPER   PETER   HALKET.     By  Olive 

SCHREINER.    Photogravure  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6s. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 

ELLIOT  STOCKS  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


ENGLAND'S 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

ATTAINMENT  OF 


COMMERCIAL 


SUPREMACY.  By  H.  Tipper,  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers. 
"  Those  who  desire  to  trace  the  history  of  British  commerce  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years  may  do  it  in  Mr.  Tipper's  book.  Mr.  Tipper  has  done  his  work 
well.  His  selection  is  good,  his  arrangement  excellent,  his  compression  judicious. 
He  has  supplied  an  undoubted  want  in  our  current  literature,  and  has  opened  for 
the  average  busy  man  a  field  hitherto  closed  to  him  by  its  size  and  difficulty  of 
access." — Financial  Nezvs. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

NEW    THOUGHTS    ON    CURRENT  SUBJECTS: 

Scientific,  Social,  Philosophical.    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Dewe. 
'  The  book  presents_  conjectures  as  to  the  causes  of  many  things  which  profound 
thinkers  and  men  trained  to  scientific  habits  of  thought  are  content  to  admit  that 
they  cannot  explain." — Scotsman. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

THE  FOUR  FIRST  THINGS,  and  other  Essays.  By 

J.  E.  A.  Brown,  Author  of  "  Thoughts  through  the  Year,"  "  From  Advent 
to  All  Saints,"  "  The  Heart  of  a  Girl."  &c. 

"  The  things  in  question  are  life,  character,  childhood  and  love,  upon  which  the 
writer  discourses  with  unimpeachable  morality." — Scotsman. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  VERSE. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

THE    HUIA'S    HOMELAND,   and  other  Verses. 


Roslyn. 


By 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 

1897. 

Now  Ready. 

Thirty-seventh  Annual  Publication.    Price  50s.  elegantly  bound. 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

"THE  COUNTY  FAMILIES  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM  : 

or  Royal  Manual  of  the  Titled  and  Untitled  Aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Containing  Notices  of  the  Parentage,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  and 
Appointments  of  more  than  12,000  distinguished  Heads  of  Families  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  their  Heirs-Apparent  or  Presumptive,  together  with  a  Record  of  the 
Offices  which  they  hold  or  have  held,  their  Town  Addresses,  Country  Residences, 
Clubs,  &c. 

London  :  Chatto  &  Windus,  hi  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

THIRD  EDITION  OF   "SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY." 

Now  ready,  the  Third  Edition,  crown  Svo. 

SIR     GEORGE    TRESSADY.     By  Mrs. 

Humphry  Ward,  Author  of  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  "  The  History  of  David 
Grieve,"  "  Marcella,"  &c. 

THROUGH  LONDON  SPECTACLES.  By 

Constance  Milman.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

"  Pleasant  reading  Delightful  to  linger  over  at  odd  half-hours." 

Glasgow  HcralJ. 

FOUR   NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 
THE   YOUNG    CLANROY :   a  Romance  of 

the  '45.    By  the  Rev.  Cosmo  G.  Lang.    Crown  8vo.  6s.   [Ready  this  day. 

OUT    of    the    DARKNESS.      By  Percy 

Fendall  and  Fox  Russell.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  |  Just  published. 

GILBERT  MURRAY.    By  A.  E.  Houghton. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  story  is  gracefully  written,  and  never  fails  to  prove  interesting."—  Scotsman. 
11  '  Gilbert  Murray  '  is  a  true  hero  of  romance  of  the  old  type." — Glasgow  Herald. 

UNDER  the  CIRCUMSTANCES.   By  Archie 

Armstrong.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
tl  A  capital  romance,  exciting,  lively,  and  sensational  to  exactly  the  right  degree." 

Black  and  White. 

Capital  light  reading — all  the  characters  are  naturally  and  brightly  depicted." 

St.  James's  Gazette. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  March. 


Contents : 


IN"  KEBAB'S  TENTS.  Chap- 
ters VII. -IX.  By  Henry  Seton 
Merriman,  Author  of  "  The 
Sowers  "  &c. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  CALEN- 
DAR  (March). 

THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ELIZA- 
BETH :  an  Anniversary  Study.  By 
Sidney  Lee. 

PICTURESQUENESS  IN  HIS- 
TORY.  By  the  Bishop  of  London. 

THE  IRISH  SONG  OF  ORATORY. 
By  J.  F.  Taylor,  Q.C. 

TEN  DAYS  AT  COURT  :  the  Em- 
peror  Nicholas's  Visit.  A  Diary 
kept  by  the  late  Hon.  Sir  Charles 
Murray,  P.C.,  June,  1844. 


TWO  AFRTCAN  DAYS'  ENTER- 
TAINMENTS.    By  Miss  Mary 

KlNGSLEY. 

ON  THE  SPUR  OF  OCCASION. 
By  E.  and  H.  Heron. 

NOTES  ON  LORD  LEIGHTON. 
By  Giovanni  Costa. 

FAMOUS  TRIALS  :  the  Queen  against 
Dr.  Pritchard.    By  J.  B.  Atlay. 

A    CADDIE'S     TRAGEDY.  Ey 
Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

PAGES      FROM      A  PRIVATE 
DIARY. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLLVS  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOTICE.— The  Important  New  Work  by 
Dr.  DONALDSON  SMITH,  F.R.G.S.,  the  well- 
known  Explorer,  entitled  "  THROUGH  UNKNOWN 
AFRICAN  COUNTRIES,"  will  be  ready  next  week 
at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers',  2  is.  net. 


NOTICE.—"  SOLDIERING  AND  SURVEY- 
ING IN  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA,  1891-1894," 
by  Major  MACDONALD,  R.E.,  fully  Illustrated 
with  Maps  and  Plans,  is  just  ready  at  all  Libraries 
and  Booksellers',  i6y. 


NOTICE. — "  THE  DEVOTEE,"  a  New  Story 
by  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY,  Author  of  "  The 
Danvers  lewels,"  "Diana  Tempest,"  cs~v.,  will  be 
ready  next  week  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers \ 

ON  FARM  and  VELDT  in  Cape  Colony, 

Rechuanaland,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal.  By  Frances  McNab.  Crowti 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  \Marchi. 

FISH  TAILS— AND  SOME  TRUE  ONES. 

By  Bradnock  Hall.  With  Etched  Frontispiece  by  the  Author,  and  12 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  T.  Hope  McLacblan.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  {March  5. 

WASTED   RECORDS   of  DISEASE.  By 

Charles  E.  Paget,  Lecturer  on  Public  Health  in  the  Owens  College 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  County  Eorougb  of  Salford.  Crown  8vo" 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  Now  ready. 

THE   BEGGARS  of  PARIS  (PARIS  QUI 

MENDIE).  Translated  f-om  the  French  of  M.  Louis  Paulian  by  Lady 
Herschell.    Paper  boards,  is.  [.Vow  ready. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET.. 
NEW  YORK  :  70  Fifth  Avenue. 
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MAGMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Volume  II.  just  ready  for  delivery  to  Subscribers. 

LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

By  Professor  W.  M.  SLOANE,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.  Illustrated  with  80  Repro- 
ductions of  the  Masterpieces  of  Painting,  in  their  Original  Colours,  and  220 
Full-page  Engravings  in  Tint  and  Black  and  White. 

In  20  Parts  at  +s.  net  each  ;  or  in  4  Volumes  at  24s.  net  each.  (Supplied 
only  in  sets.)   Also  ready,  Volume  I.  and  Parts  I. — VI. 

•»a  Subscriptions  (sent  through  a  Bookseller)  will  be  received  at  any  time, 
and  the  volumes  or  parts  delivered  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  convenient  to 
the  subscriber. 

THIRD  THOUSAND. 
MISS  KINGSLEY'S  TRAVELS. 

TRAVELS  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

By  Hiss  MARY  H.  KINGSLEY.   With  16  Full-page  and  numerous  Text 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 
FIELD—"  One  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive  works  that  have  come 
under  our  notice." 

BY  FRANCIS  T.  PALGRAVE. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

LANDSCAPE  in  POETRY,  from  HOMER  to  TENNY- 

SON.  With  numerous  representative  quotations.  By  Francis  T.  Palgrave, 
late  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


MACMILLAN'S  ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS. 

New  Volume. 

THE    MISFORTUNES  of  ELPHIN  and  RHODO- 

DAPHNE.  By  Thomas  Love  Peacock.  With  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor George  Saintsbury.  Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  antique  paper,  3s.  6d.  ;  "  Peacock  "  Edition,  gilt  sides,  back,  and 
edges,  5s.    (This  completes  the  series  of  "  Peacock  "  Novels.) 


8vo.  ios.  net. 

EPIC  and  ROMANCE  :  Essays  on  Mediaeval  Literature. 

By  W.  P.  Ker,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  University  College,  London. 


MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  449.    MARCH.     Price  is. 

Contents. 

THROUGH    THE    SWAMPS   TO  BENIN. 


A  STRANGER  AT  THE  DOLPHIN. 
THACKERAY'S  PHILOSOPHY. 
THE  STORY  OF  CRESSIDA. 
REQUIESCAT. 


THAT  AWKWARD  BOY. 
THE  SICILIAN  PEASANT. 
PANTOMIME  IN  PARIS. 
EL  DORADO. 


Illustrated,  price  is.  46!. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

For  MARCH. 
Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  I— 
NELSON  AT  TRAFALGAR.    By  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahah. 
OUR   FELLOW-CITIZEN  OF   THE    WHITE    HOUSE.      The  Official 

Cares  of  a  President.    By  C.  C.  Buel. 
CAMPAIGNING  WITH  GRANT.    V.  From  the  North  Anna  to  Cold  Harbour. 
By  Horace  Porter. 

Illustrated,  price  is. 

THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

For  MARCH 
Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  : — 
TEDDY  BAIRD'3  LUCK.    By  K.  D.  Sweetser. 

JOHNNY  IN  GOBOLINK  LAND.    By  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  and  A.  B. 
Paine. 

JED'S  WINDMILL.    By  G.  W.  Curran. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


Mr.  Flinders  Petrie's  New  Publications. 
PETRIE  'W.  M.  FLINDERS)— KOPTOS,  with  a  Chapter 

by  D.  G.  Hogarth,  M.A.  i  vol.  4to.  35  pp.  28  Plates  (4  Photographic), 
boards,  lot. 


—  NAQADA  AND  BALLAS.   By  W.  M.  Flinders 

Petrik  and  Quibbix,  with  a  Chapter  by  F.  C.  J.  Spukrell.  410.  79  pp. 
67  Plates,  boards,  25s. 

The  district  treated  in  this  work  is  about  thirty  miles  North  of  Thebes  and 
on  the  Western  side  of  the  Nile.     Messrs.  Flinders  Petrie  and  Quibell  give 
decisive  evidence  of  an  hitherto  unknown  invasion  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  is 
■  linked  with  the  prehistoric  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean.     An  ample 
index  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 


LONDON:  BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  PICCADILLY. 
A  BRILLIANT  NOVEL. 

A   DAUGHTER'S  GRIEF.     liy  F.  H.  Cliffe.     3s.  6d. 

"  There  are  numbers  of  strong  situations  and  skilful  and  unexpected  develop- 
ments in  'A  Daughter's  Grief.'  The  reader  follows  with  the  closest  attention  the 
nnfoWinjc  of  the  plot.     The  various  parts  arc  finished  and  fitted  to  one  another  with 
Considerable  art."    The  Scotsman.  , 
London  ;  Bellairs  &  Co.,  9  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury  W.C. 


MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SOUS' 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Second  Edition.    Now  Ready. 

LIFE  OF  VICE-ADMIRAL 
SIR  GEORGE  TRYON,  K.C.B. 

By  Rear-Admiral  C.  C.  PENROSE  FITZGERALD. 

With  2  Portraits  and  numerous  Illustrations,  several  from  Sir  George 
Tryon's  own  Sketches. 

Demy  8vo.  21s. 

Daily  Telegraph— "  A  fascinating  and  absorbing  narrative,  skilfully  recounted." 

Standard.— "  Admiral  Fitzgerald  has  produced  a  book  which  all  can  read  with 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit."  r  ,    .  e- 

Daily  News.—"  A  biography  which  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  one  of  the  best  ot 
modern  British  seamen."  . 

Daily  Chronicle.—"  The  volume  should  be  read  not  by  sailors  only,  but  by  every 
man  who,  with  Tryon,  regards  the  navy  as  the  right  arm  of  England." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "A  well-written  and  valuable  contribution  to  modern  naval 
history  .  .  .  deeply  interesting  to  the  general  reader." 

Daily  Mail.— "The  carefully-written  and  altogether  satisfactory  memoir  by 
Rear-Admiral  C.  C.  Penrose  Fitzgerald  presents  Admiral  Tryon  to  us  with  a  vivid 
portraiture."  


NEW   BOOK   BY   BEATRICE  HARRADEN. 

This  Day  is  published. 

HILDA  STRAFFORD 

AND 

THE  REMITTANCE  MAN. 


Author  of 


Two  Californian  Stories. 

By  BEATRICE  HARRADEN, 

1  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night,"  "  In  Varying  Moods, 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


V 

Bttt 


THE 


On  March  1  will  be  published 

THE   APOSTOLIC   MINISTRY  IN 
SCOTTISH  CHURCH. 

(The  BAIBD  LECTURE  for  1897.) 

By  ROBERT  HERBERT  STORY,  D.D.  (Edin.),  F.S.A.,  Scot., 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ; 
Principal  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  Chaplain  to  the  Queen. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


The  EFFECT  of  MARITIME  COMMAND  on 
LAND  CAMPAIGNS  SINCE  WATERLOO. 

By  Major  C.  E.  CALLWELL,  R.A. 
With  Seven  Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

"  Major  Callwell  has  succeeded  in  his  ambitious  task.  His  book  is  exceedingly 
well  written,  and  affords  evidence  of  thought  and  study."— Times. 

"  The  most  important  contribution  to  greater  strategy  which  has  recently  been 
issued  from  the  press."— Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 


POPULAR  EDITION   OP   BURTON'S  "SCOTLAND." 

In  Eight  Monthly  Volumes.    Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND: 

From  Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Extinction  of  the  last 

Jacobite  Rebellion. 
By  JOHN  HILL  BURTON,  D.C.L.,  Historiographer-Royal 
for  Scotland. 
*«"  Volume  I.  ready  March  1. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  977.— MARCH,  1897.-28.  6d. 

Contents  :  —  GORDON'S  STAFF-OFFICER  AT  KHARTCM-SOME 
PLANTATION  MEMORIES,  by  A.  G.  Bradley-WOMAN  IN  POLITICS 
— KAFIRISTAN  AND  THE  KAFIRS,  by  Major  W.  Broadfoot-DARIEL  : 
A  ROMANCE  OF  SURREY,  by  R.  D.  Blackmore-SALADIN  AND 
KING  RICHARD:  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  IN  THE  TWELFTH 
CENTURY,  by  Lt.-Col.  C.  R.  Conder-THE  GOAT:  HIS  USEFUL 
QUALITIES,  AND  HOW  HE  CAME  BY  THEM,  by  Dr.  Louis  Robinson- 
RECENT  NAVAL  BIOGRAPHY  AND  CRITICISM-TRAVELLING  JOE, 
by  Zack-DISRAELI  VINDICATED,  by  Frederick  Greenwood -THE 
POLITICAL  PROSPECT. 


WILLIAM   BLACKWOOD  &  SONS 
Edinburgh  and  London 
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NOTICE.— The  Thirteenth  Edition  is  now  ready 

OF 

FORTY-ONE  YEARS  IN  INDIA: 

From  Subaltern  to  Commander=in=Chief. 


FIELD  MARSHAL 

LORD   ROBERTS,  V.C. 

In  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  price  36s. ,  with  Maps  and  Plans  and  Portraits  on 
steel  and  copper. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling. 

THE   TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE, 

Contents  for  MARCH,  1897. 

1.  DEAR  FAUSTINA.    Chaps.  VII.-IX. 

2.  THE  BATTLE  OF  VAL. 

3.  TIME. 

4.  THE  FATE  OF  THE  LETTER. 

5.  WALPOLE  AND  "  ST.  HANNAH." 

6.  FOOL  OR  ANGEL  1 

7.  ABBri  SCARRON. 

8.  BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 

9.  THE  CAPITAL  OF  BURGUNDY. 

10.  THAT  IMPOSSIBLE  SHE. 

11.  THE  CAREER  OF  CLAUDIA.     Chaps.  XIV.-XVI. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  241.    MARCH  1897. 

FOR  GREECE  AND  CRETE.    By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
THE  CRETAN  QUESTION.     By  Francis  de  PressensA  (Foreign  Editor  of 
"  Le  Temps"). 

GREATER  BRITAIN  AND  THE  QUEEN'S  LONG  REIGN.  By  Sir 
JULIUS  Vogel,  K.C.M.G.  (ex-Premier  of  New  Zealand). 

FIGHTING  THE  FAMINE  IN  INDIA.   By  J.  D.  Rees,  CLE. 

ENGLAND'S  ADVANCE  NORTH  OF  ORANGE  RIVER.  By  Melius 
de  Villiers  (Chief  Justice  of  the  Orange  Free  State). 

MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  AND  LORD  SALISBURY  ON  EVOLU- 
TION.   By  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

HOW  POOR  LADIES  LIVE.   By  Miss  Frances  H.  Low. 

THE  MASS  :  PRIMITIVE  AND  PROTESTANT  (in  correction  of  Mr.  J. 
Horace  Round).    By  Geo.  W.  E.  Russell. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  BIOGRAPHY.    By  Charles  Whiblev. 

ABOUT  ALEXANDRIA.    By  Professor  Mahaffy. 

HINTS  ON  CHURCH  REFORM.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp. 

DELIBERATE  DECEPTION  IN  ANCIENT  BUILDINGS.     By  G.  A.  T. 

MlDDLETON. 

THE  SINS  OF  ST.  LUBBOCK.   By  St.  John  E.  C.  Hankin. 
SKATING  ON  ARTIFICIAL  ICE.    By  Mrs.  Walter  Creyke. 
FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA  IN  CHINA.    By  Holt  S.  Hallett. 
NOTE  ON  THE  DECLARATION   OF   PARIS.     By  Major  Charles  A 
Court. 

LONDON  :   SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

"DOOKS.— HATCHARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

"DOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

■*-^No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop.  Birmingham. 

CULLETON'S  HERALDIC  OFFICE, 

25  CRANBOURN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
Authentic  Information  respecting 

HERALDRY    AND  GENEALOGY 

(ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN). 
Pedigrees  compiled  from  Records. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C, 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .... 


£20,000.000. 


SIJM    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 
I  ^  FOUNDED  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  33a  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane  ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1895,  £390,775,000. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

A  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Subscribed  Capital,       200,000.   Paid-up,  ,£300,000.   Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

By  the  Steamships  "GARONNE,"  3901  tons  register,  and  "  LUSITANIA,"  3912  tons 
register,  as  under: 

For  MOROCCO,  SICILY,  PALESTINE,  and  EGYPT.  Leaving;  Villa  Franca  (Nice) 
March  2.    Passengers  can  leave  London  March  r,  returning  to  London  April  15. 

For  SOUTH  of  SPAIN,  GREECE,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  &c.  Leaving  London  March  31, 
returning  May  17. 

For  PORTUGAL,  MOROCCO,  CORSICA,  ITALY,  and  SICILY.  Leaving  London, 
Aprilsz,  returning  May  29. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 
M  .  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers,  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  /      Fenchurch  Avenue. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C,  or  to  th« 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

„  „.      (F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

eaanagert     {ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.;    Fenchurch  Avenue,  London 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  x6  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Dunlop  Tyres 

First  in  1888.     Foremost  ever  since. 


Dunlop  Tyres 


Win  the  classic  races,  and  beat  the 
World's  Records. 


Dunlop  Tyres 


are  fitted  to  the  Carriages  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


Dunlop  Tyres 


and  Dunlop  -  Westwood  Rims  are 
unequalled. 


Dunlop  Tyres. 


A  handsome  illustrated  booklet,  "All  About  Dunlop  Tyres  for  1897," 
post  free  on  application. 


The  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd. 

160  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  E.C,  LONDON  ; 
Works  :  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Dublin,  &c. 


THOMAS  BLAND  &  SONS, 
GUN  AND  RIFLE  MAKERS, 

430  WEST   STRAND,  LONDON. 


SPECIALITIES. 

PATENT  TELESCOPIC  SIGHTED  RIFLES, 

DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  BARRELS. 
•303  BORE  USING  SMOKELESS  POWDERS, 
AND  EXPANDING  SPORTING  BULLETS. 


SINGLE    TRIGGER  GUNS. 
SINGLE  TRIGGER  PISTOLS  FOR  SHOOTING  SLUGS. 
THE  11  EUOPLIA"  BALL  AND  SHOT  GUN. 

THE  BEST  COMBINATION  GUN. 
FOR  INDIA  AND  C  'LONIES. 


Materials  and  Workmanship  of  the  best  quality 
only. 


WORKS:  41,  42  &  43  WHITTALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


7  February,  1897 


The  Saturday  Review. 


AN    ECONOMICAL   SUBSTITUTE    FOR  TEA. 


SOLUBLE— AROMATIC— REFRESHING. 


PURE 


AN    ECONOMICAL   SUBSTITUTE    FOR  TEA. 


SOLUBLE— AROMATIC— REFRESHING. 


SOLD     ONLY     IN  TINS. 
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The  Subscription  List  will  OPEN  at  10  a.m.  on  MONDAY,  1  March,  and  CLOSf] 
on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  3  March,  at  4  p.m. 


KELSEYS,  LIMITED 

Boot  stnd  Shoe  Makers. 

{Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893,  whereby  the  liability  of  the  Shareholders  is  limited 

the  amoufit  of  their  Shares.) 


CAPITAL    -     -     -     -  £190,000, 

DIVIDED  INTO 

90,000  Five-and-a-Half  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each   £90,000 

100,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each   100,000 

Total   £190,000 

There  are  now  offered  for  Subscription  70,000  Five-and^a-Half  per  cent.  Preference  Shares  and 

90,000  Ordinary  Shares, 

Payable — On  application,  2s.  6d.  per  Preference  Share  ;  2s.  6d.  per  Ordinary  Share.    On  Allotment,  7s.  6d.  per  Preference  Share  ;  7s.  6d. 
Ordinary  Share.    On  22  March,  10s.  per  Preference  Share  ;  10s.  per  Ordinary  Share. 
The  Preference  Shares  will  be  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  profits  of  the  Company  a  fixed  Cumulative  Preferential  Dividend  of  5^  per  1 
per  annum,  and  will  also  rank  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  Shares  in  any  distribution  of  Capital.    It  is  proposed  to  pay  the  Dividends  half-yea 
on  1  July  and  I  January. 

The  Vendors  to  the  Company  stipulate  for  an  Allotment  of  30,000  fully  paid-up  Shares  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money. 
THERE  ARE  NO  FOUNDERS'  OR  MANAGEMENT  SHARES. 


DIRECTORS. 

Alderman  GOVIER,  J. P.,  Mayor  of  West  Ham. 

A.  TURNER  (Messrs.  Jonas  Turner  &  Sons),  the  Factory, 
Cuthbert  Street,  W. 

»C.  W.  WHARTON  (Messrs.  Wharton  &  Turner),  Edgware  V  V 
Road,  London,  W. 

*RICHARD  DARE,  265  and  267  Hammersmith  Road, 
W.  / 

R.  H.   EDWARDS  (Manager  Messrs.  Flatau  &  Co.,  Wholesale 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers),  Ropemaker  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C. 

1  Joint  Managing  Directors. 


BANKERS. 

THE   NATIONAL    PROVINCIAL    BANK   OF  ENGLANi 

LIMITED,  53  Baker  Street,  W.,  and  all  Branches. 
BROWN,  JANSON  &  CO.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  I 
WILLIAM  WILLIAMS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Leeds. 

BROKERS. 

GEORGE  REAVELY  &  CO.,  5  Throgmorton  Avenue,  Londdj 
E.C,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

SOLICITORS. 

ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP  &  CO.,  17  Throgmorton  Aven 
E  C 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES  (pro  Urn.). 
Mr.  A.  THOMSON,  34  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and 
further  developing  the  business — which  has  for  about  half  a  century 
been  firmly  established  in  public  favour,  and  enjoys  a  wide  reputation 
— of  Messrs.  Kelsey,  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers,  of  Oxford  Street,  W.  ; 
High  Street,  Kensington  ;  Kingsland,  N.  ;  Mare  Street,  Hackney  ; 
and  Stamford  Hill ;  and  amalgamating  the  same  with  the  well-known 
and  old-established  wholesale  and  retail  firms  of  Alderman  Govier, 
J. P.,  Messrs.  Jonas  Turner  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Hand  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Wharton  &  Turner,  George  Wallis,  E.  Connell,  A.  White,  C. 
Kilmister,  and  Richard  Dare. 

The  success  of  the  above  firms  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the 
principle  adopted  of  keeping  stock  representing  the  very  latest  designs, 
suitable  to  every  class,  which  has  the  double  advantage  of  securing  the 
customers'  approval,  and  of  avoiding  loss  through  deterioration  in  con- 
dition. The  turnover  having  reached  very  large  dimensions,  the  stock- 
in-trade  is  sold  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  is  therefore 
always  fresh  and  clean. 

The  properties  acquired  include  the  large  and  well-equipped  factory 
of  Messrs.  Jonas  Turner  &  Sons,  in  Cuthbert  Street,  Edgware  Road, 
and  32  shops  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Kelsey  and  the  firms  enumerated 
above.  The  properties  and  premises  acquired  are  for  the  most  part 
held  upon  long  and  valuable  leases. 

The  majority  of  the  shops  occupy  exceptionally  favourable  positions 
in  the  main  thoroughfares  in  London  and  the  suburbs,  and  are  hand- 
somely fitted  and  furnished  with  the  modern  appliances  necessary  for 
expeditiously  carrying  on  a  large  trade. 

Sketches  of  the  factory  and  some  of  the  shops,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  latter,  accompany  the  Prospectus,  and  will  be  of  interest  as 
showing  the  extent  of  the  frontages  and  character  of  the  premises. 

The  Board  is  composed  entirely  of  practical  business  men,  and  of 
the  Directors  four  are  the  proprietors  of  businesses  which  this  Com- 
pany will  take  over.  Two  of  the  Directors — namely,  Messrs.  C.  W. 
Wharton  and  R.  Dare — whose  reputations  and  businesses  are  so  well 
known  and  stand  so  high  in  the  trade,  have  agreed  to  act  as  joint 
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Managing  Directors  of  the  Company,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  a 
reasonable  remuneration. 

The  operations  of  the  Company  will  continue  to  be  presided  c  r 
by  those  men  who  in  the  past  made  the  businesses  with  which  tr 
have  been  associated  what  they  are.    It  would  seem  impossible1 
attach  too  much  importance  to  this  fact. 

The  existing  arrangements  with  the  experienced  staff  of  assistai 
will  also  be  continued,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  judicious  a 
liberal  allotment  of  the  Company's  Share  Capital  to  applicatic 
received  from  the  staff,  as  well  as  from  customers,  who  number  soi 
thousands,  so  that  they  will  have  a  direct  personal  interest  m 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  business. 

As  the  businesses  are  carried  on  almost  entirely  for  cash,  pra 
cally  no  bad  debts  are  incurred. 

The  Company  will  also  acquire  Patent  No.  10,152,  dated  22nd  M 
1895,  and  all  colonial  and  foreign  rights  in  relation  thereto,  gran 
to  Charles  Frank  Morris  and  Joseph  Sheppard,  for  improvements 
and  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  report 
the  Patent  Agent  and  Counsel's  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  pat< 
can  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Company. 

As  to  the  extra  profit  which  will  arrive  from  the  amalgamation 
the  profits  to  be  earned  from  the  patent,  the  Directors,  having  reg: 
to  the  fact  that  four  of  them  are  interested  as  Vendors,  desired  to  h: 
an  independent  opinion  for  the  purpose  of  this  Prospectus.  T 
opinion  has  been  obtained  from  Mr.  George  Wilkins,  the  Manag 
Director  of  the  Leather  and  Boot  Trades'  Association,  Limited, 
whom  the  Directors  have  complete  confidence.  Mr.  Wilkins  certi 
that  the  extra  profits  will  amount  to  not  less  than  from  £2,500 
£3,500  per  annum,  and  that  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  work  [ 
of  the  patent  should  be  at  least  as  much  again. 

The  books  of  the  businesses  have  been  examined  for  the  past  th 
years— viz.  1893-4,  1894-5,  and  1895-6— on  behalf  of  the  Compa 
by  Messrs.  Viney,  Price  &  Goodyear,  the  well-known  Charte  i 
Accountants,  of  99  Cheapside,  E.C,  and  their  certificate  shows  t  t 
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the  average  net  profits  of  the  businesses  amounted  to  £10,491  per 
annum,  whilst  the  net  profits  for  the  last  year  were  £10,333  The 
average  turnover  was  £122,452,  and  the  turnover  for  the  last  year  was 
no  less  than  £123,550.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Accountants' 
certificate  : — 

99  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. ,  19th  February,  1897. 
To  the  Directors  of  Kelseys,  Limited. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
businesses  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Kelsey  and  the  other  nine  proprietors 
which  are  to  be  acquired  by  Kelseys,  Limited.  With  regard  to 
twenty-six  of  the  retail  shops  and  the  two  wholesale  businesses,  we 
have  examined  the  accounts  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years, 
and  with  regard  to  the  remaining  six  shops  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
two  years,  prior  to  the  latest  date  in  1896  to  which  the  accounts  had 
been  completed,  in  some  instances  to  the  31st  December,  1896. 

We  certify  that  the  average  profits  of  the  whole  of  the  businesses 
amount  to£io,49i  12s.  id.,  and  that  the  annual  profit  for  the  last 
period  was £10,333  8*.  3d. 

We  have  made,  we  consider,  sufficient  allowance  for  depreciation  of 
leasehold  premises,  fixtures,  furniture,  and  plant.  No  deduction  has 
been  made  for  Interest  on  Capital  and  Income-tax,  nor  the  personal 
services  of  proprietors  in  superintending  the  businesses.  In  several 
instances  the  profits  as  stated  above  have  not  received  the  benefit  of 
cash  discounts  on  purchases  which  a  buyer  supplied  with  adequate 
capital  would  be  able  to  secure. 

We  further  certify  that  the  amount  of  the  average  annual  sales  of  the 
businesses  referred  to  amounts  to  £122,45235-.  Jd.,  and  that  the  annual 
sales  for  the  last  period  amount  to  £123,550  4s.  id. 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)      VINEY,  PRICE  &  GOODYEAR, 

Chartered  Accountants. 

Adding  to  the  certified  net  profit  of  £10,491  a  sum  of  say  £3,000 
as  extra  profit  from  the  amalgamation,  and  the  further  sum  of  £3,000 
as  an  estimated  minimum  profit  on  the  patent  (which  figures  the 
Directors  feel  are  below  what  may  reasonably  be  anticipated)  there  will 
be  a  total  annual  net  profit  of  £16,491. 

Taking  this  profit  of  £16,491  as  a  basis,  without  considering  any 
farther  increase  in  the  business  consequent  upon  the  development  and 
opening  of  new  shops,  &c,  there  will  be  required  to  pay — 

5£  per  cent.  Interest  on  90,000  Preference  Shares...  £4,950 
7  per  cent.  Interest  on  100,000  Ordinary  Shares   7,000 

;£n,950 

leaving  a  surplus  of  £4,541  for  additional  Dividends,  Directors'  re- 
muneration, reserve  fund,  &c. 

The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  whole  of  the  valuable  businesses,  the 
©tensive  factory,  premises  and  leases,  and  underleases  acquired  by 
He  Company,  the  machinery,  plant,  fixtures,  furniture,  fittings,  horses, 


carts,  and  other  assets  connected  with  the  businesses,  upon  which  a 
large  outlay  has  been  made,  and  the  above-mentioned  valuable  patent, 
has  been  fixed  by  the  Vendor  to  the  Company,  who  is  the  promoter 
and  makes  a  profit  on  the  resale,  at  £146,000  (the  value  as  certified 
by  Mr.  Wilkins),  payable  as  to  £116,000  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in 
fully  paid  Shares.  The  Company  will,  in  addition,  acquire  the  stock- 
in-trade  at  cost  price. 

The  businesses  will  be  taken  over  as  from  the  2nd  January,  1897,  and 
they  will  be  transferred,  together  with  the  benefit  of  all  contracts  made 
and  profits  accruing,  as  from  that  date. 

Copies  of  the  Certificates  of  Messrs.  Viney,  Price  &  Goodyear  and 
Mr.  Wilkins,  Counsel's  opinion,  and  Patent  Agents'  report,  and  the 
originals,  together  with  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association, 
and  the  Contract  for  Sale,  can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Company's 
Solicitors. 

Applications  will  be  'made  for  a  settlement  and  quotation  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange. 

The  following-  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Richard  Kelsey  : — ■ 

High  Street,  Kensington,  W.,  13  February,  1897. 

To  the  Directors  of  Kelseys,  Limited. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  very  much  obliged  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  I  should  join  your  Board,  and  would  do  so 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  if  it  were  not  that  my  prin- 
cipal reason  for  disposing  of  my  businesses  is  that  I 
require  for  a  time  rest  from  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  not  given  much 
personal  attention  to  my  businesses  for  some  time  past, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  hands  of  competent  managers. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  Board  composed  of  such 
experienced  business  men  as  yourselves,  I  feel  that  my 
personal  attention  could  be  easily  dispensed  with.  In 
these  circumstances,  whilst  thanking  you  for  your  offer 
of  a  seat  on  the  Board,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  not 
accepting  it. 

In  wishing  the  Company  every  possible  success,  I 
would  venture  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  a 
success.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  out  of  place  if  I 
say  that  I  consider  the  Board  a  very  strong  one  in  every 
respect,  and  the  general  arrangements  thoroughly  meet 
with  my  approval.— Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  R.  Kelsey. 

London,  February,  1897. 


APPLICATION    FORM    FOR    PREFERENCE  SHARES. 

TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  KELSEYS,  LIMITED. 
Gentlemen, 

I  request  you  to  allot  to  me  5 J  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  in  the  above-named  Company,  in 

iespecf  of  which  I  have  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  being  the  required  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  Share,  and  I  hereby 

to  accept  the  same  or  any  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  upon  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus  dated  February,  1897,  which  I 
lave  read,  and  subject  to  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  and  I  authorize  you  to  register  me  as  the  holder  of  the 
Shares  so  allotted  to  me,  and  I  engage  to  pay  the  further  instalments  upon  such  allotted  Shares  as  the  same  shall  become  due. 

Usual  Signature  _..  

Name  (in  full)  

(Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss) 

Address  (in  full)  „  

Profession  or  Occupation   

Date  „  1897. 

ALL  CHEQUES  TO  BE  MADE  PAYABLE  TO  THE  BANKERS. 

APPLICATION  FORM  FOR  ORDINARY  SHARES. 

TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  KELSEYS,  LIMITED. 
Gentlemen, 

I  request  you  to  allot  to  me  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  in  the  above-named  Company,  in  respect  of  which  I  have 

p«id  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  being  the  required  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  Share,  and  I  hereby  agree  to 

HBtpt  the  same  or  any  smaller  number  that  may  lie  allotted  to  me,  upon  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus  dated  February,  1897,  which  1  have  read, 
H  subject  to  the  Memorandum  and  Articles,-of  Association  of  the  Company,  and  I  authorize  you  to  register  me  as  the  holder  of  the  Shares  so 
allotted  to  rne,  and  I  engage  to  pay  the  further  instalments  upon  such  allotted  Shares  as  the  same  shall  become  due. 

Usual  Signature  

Name  (in  full)   

(Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss) 

Address  (in  full)  

Profession  or  Occupation   

Date  l897- 

ALL  CHEQUES  TO  BE  MADE  PAYABLE  TO  THE  BANKERS. 
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MESSRS.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LTD. 

WHO  ARE  THE  OWNERS  OF  THE  COPYRIGHTS  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS  AND  THOMAS  CARLYLE,  ARE  THE  ONLY 
PUBLISHERS  WHO  CAN  ISSUE  COMPLETE  EDITIONS  OF  THEIR  WRITINGS. 

NEW   EDITIONS  OF 

DICKENS  and  CARLYLE. 

FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 

"  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  might  fairly  claim  the  publishers'  Victoria  Cross,  if  such  a  thing  there  were.  They  have  had  fxe 
rare  courage  to  bring  oat,  almost  at,  the  same  moment,  two  large  and  costly  ventures.  We  have  already  spoken  of  theii 
admirable  Carlyle,  and  to-day  we  have  to  speak  of  their  equally  admirable  Dickens."— THE  GUARDIAN. 

THE  GAD8HILL  EDITION  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS'S  WORKS. 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG. 

In  32  volumes,  square  crown  8vo.    Price  Six  Shillings  each  volume. 
In  issuing  the  GADSHILL  EDITION  of  the  Works  of  CHARLES  DICKENS,  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  who  are  the  owners  of  the  copy 
right,  and  therefore  are  alone  able  to  publish  an  entire  edition  of  his  works,  are  making  this,  the  Gadshill  Edition,  the  most  complete  that  has  ever  beer 
published. 

Mr.  ANDREW  LANG  has  undertaken  to  write  an  Introduction  to  each  work  ;  also  Notes  to  each  volume.  A  General  Essay  on  Dickens's  Work 
will  appear  in  one  of  the  later  Volumes. 

In  this  Edition  will  be  included  Sketches  of  Young  Couples  and  Young  Gentlemen,  Sunday  under  Three  Heads,  and  The  Mudfog  Papers,  hithertc 
not  issued  in  any  existing  uniform  edition  of  Dickens's  works.  Master  Humphrey's  Clock  will  be  issued  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  published- 
viz. ,  with  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  and  Barnaby  Pudge. 

All  the  Original  Plates  of  Cruikshank,  Seymour,  and  Habt.ot  Browne,  &-c.  &c,  will  be  given,  chiefly  from  unused  duplicate  plates  in  very  fine 
condition  in  the  possession  of  the  publishers.  In  some  of  he  latsr  works,  where  the  artists  are  not  so  closely  connected  in  public  estimation  with  th« 
author,  new  Illustrations  will  be  employed  by  the  best  available  artis'.s  of  the  day. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.    2  vols,  with  43  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and  Phiz. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  OLIVER  TWIST.    1  vol.  with  24  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank. 

TO  BE  FOLLOWED  BT  [Ready. 

THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.    2  vols,  with  39  Illustrations 

by  Phiz,  and  a  Portrait  of  Charles  Dickens  by  Maclise,  engraved  by  Findon. 

SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

The  Athenseum  says: — "  The  type  is  excellent,  the  paper  good,  the  illustrations  are  the  original  ones,  Mr.  Lang's  Introduction  is  piquant  and  shrewd.... 
Altogether,  in  these  two  volumes,  this  new  edition  has  made  an  excellent  start." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  :— "  The  type  of  it  is  bold  and  untrying  to  the  eyes,  the  binding  is  a  fine-grained  crimson  cloth,  and  the  plates  are  reproductions  01 
those  of  the  original  edition  in  their  most  perfect  state." 

The  Scotsman  says  : — "  There  have  been  many  editions  of  Dickens,  but  in  respect  of  paper  and  print,  this  one  can  challenge  comparison  with  them  all." 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph  says  :— "  Superb  'Gadshill'  Edition  a  handsome  scarlet  binding  and  exquisitely  clear  print  on  fine  paper  are  minor  charnv 

compared  with  the  illustrations,  which  are  from  the  original  etchings  and  woodcuts  The  two  volumes  of  'Pickwick'  offer  the  most  brilliant  evidence  of  th< 

success  of  the  publishers." 

The  Globe  says  :— "  The  type  used  is  large  and  clear,  the  paper  is  good,  the  text  is  the  latest  authorised  by  Dickens,  and  all  origins!  illustrations  are  to  be  repro 
duced.    Altogether,  it  is  an  edition  to  be  desired." 

The  Guardian  says  : —  "  The  '  Gadshill  Edition  '  is  all  that  the  over  of  Dickens  can  desire.    It  will  be  more  complete  than  any  that  have  appeared. ...... .It  is  hand 

some  in  form,  easy  to  hold,  and  pleasant  to  read.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  restore  the  illustrations  to  their  original  freshness,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  first 
two  volumes,  these  pains  have  had  the  success  they  deserved  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  promises  an  introduction  to  each  work.    No  one  is  so  well  fitted  for  the  work  as  he." 

The  Morning  Host  says  : — '•  Mr.  Lang  has  done  alii  t  was  possible  to  do,  and  done  it  well  The  edition  is  printed  in  large  and  clear  type,  on  excellent  paper 

and  is  handsomely  bound  in  red."  The  Leeds  Mercury  says  :— "  The  '  Gadshill  Edition  '  can  scarcely  fail  to  win  a  wide  and  rapid  welcome." 


THE  CENTENARY  EDITION  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE'8  WORKS. 

Edited  by  H.  D.  TRAILL. 

In  30  volumes,  square  crown  8vo.    Price  3$.  6(1.  each  volume. 
THE  CENTENA  W T  EDITION,  now  being  brought  out,  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  H.  D.  TRAILL,  D.C.L.,  who  contributes  a  General  Introduction 

the  first  volume,  and  a  short  Preface  to  each  succeeding  work. 
With  a  view  of  making  THE  CENTENARY  EDITION  as  complete  as  possible,  the  Publishers  intend  to  add  another  volume  to  the  already  well-known  works 
comprising  some  essays  and  minor  writings  never  before  published  in  a  collected  form. 

THE  CENTENARY  EDITION  is  being  printed  from  the  text  of  the  last  edition  collated  and  arranged  by  Carlvle  himself. 
The  Illustrations  will  consist  mainly  of  portraits,  which,  including  some  of  Thomas  Carlvle,  have  never  appeared  in  any  existing  edition. 
Maps  and  Plans  will  also  be  given. 

A  Limited  and  Numbered  Edition  is  printed  from  the  same  type  on  Larger  Paper  with  extra  Illustrations,  ios.  6d.  net  each.     300  only  printed. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.    With  a  Steel  Portrait  of  Carlyle  by  Samuel  Lawrence,  engraved  by 

ARMITAGE.  '  [Ready. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  :  a  History.     3  vols.    With  Photogravure  Portraits  of  Louis 

XVI.,  MlRABEAU,  LAFAVETTE,  MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  NECKER,  MADAME  ROLAND,  DANTON,  CHARLOTTE  CORDAY,  ROBESPIERRE.  [Ready. 

ON  HEROES,  HERO  WORSHIP,  AND  THE  HEROIC  IN  HISTORY.  With  3  Photogravure 

Portraits  of  Shakespeare,  Rousseau,  and  Napoleon.  [Ready. 

TO   HE  EOT, I, O WEI)  1iY 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.   4  vols. 

OTIIEIt   rOEVMES  AT  11EGUEAII  INTERVALS. 
SOME  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  FtaTtdard  says: — "  The  notes  are  pithy,  scholarly,  exact." 

The  Guardian  says :"  In  appearance  and  editing  it  is  all  that  the  most  fastidious  reader  can  desire,  while  in  point  of  price  it  is  remarkably  cheap  Mr 

Traill  contributes  a  general  introduction  We  know  of  no  estimate  of  Carlyle's  position  in  literature  at  once  so  brief  and  so  convincing  as  we  have  here." 

The  Bradford  Observer  says:—"  The  form  of  them  is  dignified  and  comely,  and  every  detail  has  been  arranged  with  marked  taste  and  discretion." 

The  fcotsmsn  says  : — "  A  better  edition  the  reader  of  Carlyle  could  not  desire." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  :— "  In  the  matter  of  printing,  paper,  and  binding  nothing  is  left  to  be  desired,  while  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  production  there  is 
an  admirable  critical  introduction  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill.    It  is  a  handsome  edition  for  all  its  cheapness." 

The  National  Ob  f  rver  <ays  :— "  Bids  fair  to  be  the  standard  edition.  It  is  printed  on  light,  thick  paper,  in  readable  type  which  will  not  easily  weary  the  eyes. 
Mr.  Traill  contributes  a  brilliant  introduction,  which,  besides  being  the  latest  word  spoken  on  Carlyle,  is  also  the  mo«t  daring  and  incisive." 

The  Home  News  says  :— "  At  the  popular  price  at  which  it  is  to  be  sold  it  is  a  marvel.    The  '  Centenary  Edition '  will  be  a  real  boon." 

The  Daily  News  savs  : — "  A  series  of  handsome  octavo  volumes." 

The  World  says  :— "  In  outward  asp»ct  the  present  volume  promises  that  the  series  will  be  worthy  of  the  reputaiion  of  Carlyle,  which  is  now  assured.  Mr.  Traill 
too,  has  done  his  work  well.  He  has  resisted  the  temptation  to  add  much  to  the  Carlyleana  with  which  we  have  been  deluged,  but  writes  with  insight  upon  the  autobio- 
graphical elements  in  '  Sartor,'  as  well  as  upon  the  vexed  question  of  its  author's  style." 
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NOTES. 

NCE  more  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  Crete  is 
still  the  question  of  the  hour,  and  if  the  Bourses 
of  Europe  are  alarmed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
ave  some  reason  for  their  fears.  The  Great  Powers 
re  resolved  that  there  shall  be  no  war,  otherwise  the 
magazine  rifles  would  already  be  going  off  of  their  own 
accord.  The  Joint  Note  has  been  delivered  in  Athens 
ordering  the  Greeks  to  withdraw  their  forces  in  six 
days  from  the  island.  Half  the  allotted  time  has  slipped 
away  and  still  the  Greeks  have  not  attempted  to  obey 
the  edict.  Their  obstinacy  is  beginning  to  alarm 
people,  and  it  certainly  requires  explanation.  The 
Greeks  have  "bluffed"  before,  but  never  with  this 
stubbornness.    What  is  the  explanation  of  it? 

A  rumour  reaches  us  from  Athens  that  the  King  of 
Greece  asserts  that  he  has  an  agreement  with  Bulgaria 
as  to  the  future  partition  of  Macedonia,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  Bulgarians  have  an  agreement  with  the  Ser- 
vians. If  this  be  true,  if  these  three  Powers  are  united 
and  agreed,  they  might  go  ahead  and  divide  Macedonia 
between  them,  and  the  Great  Powers  would  then  have 
more  than  enough  to  do  to  keep  out  of  the  fray.  But 
again  we  repeat  the  Great  Powers  are  determined  that 
there  shall  be  no  war.  Neither  Russia  nor  Austria  is 
ready  for  war,  and  Germany  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
it.  Consequently,  in  spite  of  Greeks,  Bulgarians, 
Servians  and  hysterical  English  Radicals,  we  believe 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  will  be  preserved. 

The  long-promised  debate  on  Crete  has  come  and 
gone  and  cleared  the  air  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  made  the  traditional  Liberal 
speech  and  rose  at  least  to  the  height  of  the  trite 
argument  in  his  peroration.  But  then  he  always  reads 
his  perorations  carefully  word  by  word,  which  takes 
away  from  the  effect  of  the  rhetoric.  We  can  under- 
stand a  man  reading  a  diplomatic  statement,  where  the 
very  "  nuance  "  of  every  word  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance ;  but  fancy  reading  through  eyeglasses  in  uncertain 
fight  a  passionate  protestation  in  favour  of  liberty ! 
Nothing  can  be  said  for  the  custom  except  that  it  is 
•"quite  English." 

Mr.  George  Curzon's  was  rather  a  good  speech.  He 
is  evidently  learning  his  business  gradually,  but  in  our 
humble  opinion  he  will  never  reach  any  better  level  than 
that  of  highly  trained  mediocrity.  By-the-bye,  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  alone  noticed  the  fact  that  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  that  made  by  his  lieutenant  in  the  Commons. 
The  crux  of  the  whole  business  is,  Will  the  autonomy 
accorded  to  Crete  be  really  effective— in  other  words, 
will  all  the  Turkish  soldiers  be  withdrawn?    Now,  in 


his  reply  to  Lord  Kimberley  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Salisbury  did  not  make  this  point  clear.  His  lan- 
guage was  extremely  careful  and  diplomatic.  In  fine, 
it  was  the  language  of  the  Joint  Note  ;  the  autonomy 
was  to  be  "  absolutely  effective,"  but  "  under  the  high 
suzerainty  of  His  Majesty  the  Sultan." 

Now  this  may  mean  much  or  little,  according  as 
one  chooses  to  understand  it,  and  therefore  Sir  William 
Harcourt  was  justified  in  putting  the  question  to  Mr. 
Curzon  very  explicitly.  And  poor  Mr.  Curzon  has  not 
yet  learnt  how  to  evade  inconvenient  questions.  When 
he  was  interrupted  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  with  the 
direct  interrogation,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Balfour,  and  after 
a  short  consultation  asserted  that  the  Turkish  troops 
would  be  withdrawn.  Is  this  another  indiscretion  of 
Mr.  Curzon's,  or  can  we  take  it  that  the  matter  is  settled 
in  the  way  he  indicated  ?  We  regret  to  say  that  we 
think  he  went  a  little  beyond  his  book.  The  three 
Emperors,  we  believe,  are  determined  to  imitate  the 
constitution  of  Samos,  and  to  leave  with  the  nominal 
governor  at  least  a  Turkish  bodyguard,  the  symbol  of 
authority  without  the  power. 

By-the-bye,  we  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  previous 
indiscretion  of  Mr.  Curzon,  which  Sir  William  Harcourt 
employed  with  such  effect  in  this  debate.  The  Under- 
Secretary  had  used  the  opportunity  of  a  "  Smoking  At- 
Home  "  to  confide  to  the  members  of  the  United  Club 
certain  particulars  of  our  foreign  policy  which  had  not 
been  disclosed  in  either  House  of  Parliament.  He 
declared,  for  instance,  that  the  Cretan  settlement  was 
due  "  in  the  main  to  the  initiative  of  Lord  Salisbury." 
Sir  William  Harcourt  took  advantage  of  this  lapse  of 
taste.  No  castigation,  at  once  so  severe  and  well 
merited,  has  been  administered  to  any  official  in  our 
time.  The  punishment,  too,  was  so  well  deserved  that 
the  cheers  of  the  Opposition  were  echoed  by  the 
laughter  of  the  Conservatives.  Mr.  Curzon's  indis- 
cretions are  not  the  confidential  dribblings  of  a  garru- 
lous man,  but  the  deliberate  incontinence  of  a  pompous 
and  pampered  conceit.  He  has  been  brought  up  on 
eulogy  and  handfed  with  praise,  till  he  prefers  the  cheap 
applause  of  a  "  Tabaks-parlament"  to  the  critical  appre- 
ciations of  a  deliberative  Assembly.  The  worst  of  the 
matter  was  that  in  this  case  he  had  damaged  an  excel- 
lent cause,  and  when  Mr.  Balfour  rose  to  make  victory 
look  easy,  he  was  not  well  received  even  by  his  own 
party.  But  he  has  never  made  a  better  speech.  He 
fairly  won  the  House  to  enthusiastic  applause,  and  his 
use  of  the  Good  Samaritan  argument  brought  forward 
by  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  showed  the  great 
debater. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  had  likened  the  Greeks  to  the 
Good  Samaritan  ;  the  Great  Powers,  of  course,  were 
the  Priests  and  Levites,  who  passed  by  on  the  other 
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side.  Mr.  Curzon  tried  to  blunt  the  point  of  this  com- 
parison, but  made  a  dreadful  hash  of  it,  showing  that 
his  memory  of  the  parable  was  altogether  untrust- 
worthy. Mr.  Balfour,  on  the  other  hand,  turned  the 
point  of  the  simile  deftly  against  Sir  William  Harcourt 
himself.  The  Good  Samaritan,  he  insinuated  gently, 
would  not  have  lived  in  the  memory  of  men  as  an 
example  of  goodness  for  eighteen  centuries  if  he  had 
attempted  to  use  his  compassion  to  increase  his  own 
estate. 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  Mr.  Gladstone  uttered 
his  famous  sentence  about  the  danger  of  England's 
coming  to  be  governed  by  a  "  gerontocracy  and  a  pluto- 
cracy," and  in  the  interval  events  have  rather  gone  to 
belie  the  forecast,  as  our  most  prominent  political  suc- 
cesses since  have  been  those  of  men  still  comparatively 
young  and  by  no  means  distinguished  by  wealth.  But 
in  America  the  elderly  men  with  their  moneybags  seem 
to  have  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  new  Cabinet.  An 
ingenious  correspondent  points  out  that  of  the  eight 
members  of  Mr.  McKinley's  Administration  six  are 
"  millionaires,"  and  most  of  them  are  over  sixty  years 
of  age.  Although  an  American  millionaire  is  only  one- 
fifth  of  an  English  millionaire,  the  coincidence  is  a 
curious  and  striking  one  and  does  not  promise  well  in 
a  country  where  millions  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
result  of  sharp  practice  and  a  merciless  squeezing  out 
of  the  small  man. 

It  is  still  uncertain  what  course  the  London  members 
will  adopt  when  the  County  Council  Water  Bills  come 
up  for  discussion  next  week.  Mr.  Chaplin  seems  neither 
to  know  nor  to  care  what  happens,  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  will  advise  that  the  Bills  should  be  allowed  to 
go  to  a  second  reading,  after  which  they  can  be  quietly 
smothered  at  a  later  period  of  the  Session.  Surely  this 
is  the  most  foolish  of  all  policies — admitting  a  grievance 
and  refusing  to  redress  it.  Some  settlement  of  the 
question  is  urgently  required,  as  every  year's  delay  in- 
creases the  cost  and  the  difficulty,  and  if  purchase  by 
the  County  Council  is  the  right  solution,  it  ought  to  be 
definitely  taken  up  by  the  Government  and  forced  to  a 
conclusion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  County  Council 
is  not  to  have  control  of  the  supply,  Mr.  Chaplin  ought 
to  say  so  and  declare  clearly  what  the  Government 
policy  is.  Mr.  Lionel  Holland,  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  Metropolitan  members,  intends  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  such  a  declaration  by  moving  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bills,  and  calling  on  the  Government  to  fulfil 
their  last  year's  pledge  to  deal  with  the  matter  by  creating 
a  separate  water  authority  for  the  London  area,  and 
in  this  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  London  Unionists. 

Lord  Rosebery  and  the  law  officers  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment must  have  heard  of  Professor  de  Martens's  award 
in  the  Costa  Rica  Packet  case  with  queer  feelings.  Six 
years  ago  the  Dutch  in  the  Moluccas  inflicted  gross  out- 
rage on  the  captain  of  the  Costa  Rica  Packet.  He 
was  treated  like  a  dog,  the  business  of  a  whole  whaling 
season  was  lost  to  him  and  his  proprietors,  and  the  ship 
had  ultimately  to  be  sold  for  what  it  would  fetch,  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  outrage.  The  arbitrator  now 
decides  that  the  Dutch  Government  must  pay  the 
captain  and  the  owners  of  the  vessel  .£8,550  damages, 
with  5^  years'  interest,  and  £250  costs.  In  1893  Lord 
Rosebery  would  have  settled  the  matter  for  ^2,500 
had  not  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  which  origin- 
ally took  the  case  up,  emphatically  protested  against  so 
miserable  a  compromise.  Nor  was  this  all.  Sir  Charles 
Russell  and  Sir  John  Rigby,  the  then  Radical  law 
officers,  were  of  opinion  that  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
had  no  claim  to  compensation  !  All  that  need  now  be 
said  is  that  the  patriotism  of  the  law  officers  was  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  Lord  Rosebery. 

We  commend  to  our  readers'  attention  a  letter  in  our 
Correspondence  columns  this  week  by  Mr.  A.  William- 
son, whose  useful  book  on  Cobdenism  we  recently 
reviewed.  In  this  letter  will  be  found  the  result  of  a 
most  important  investigation.  It  is  generally,  but  quite 
inaccurately,  assumed  in  this  country  that  import 
duties  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  added  to  the  price 


which  the  consumer  pays  for  the  penalized  article. 
Mr.  Williamson  has  taken  a  very  effective  method  of 
demonstrating  the  falsity  of  this  view,  and  in  doing  so 
has  rendered  a  most  valuable  service  to  economics. 
We  are  curious  to  learn  what  sort  of  reply  (if  any)  the 
Cobden  Club  can  make  to  this  smashing  of  its  chief 
dialectical  prop. 

Benin,  of  which  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  during 
the  last  few  months,  was  at  one  time  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  empire,  as  African  empires  go.  The 
name  will  remind  students  of  early  voyages  to  India, 
and  especially  of  Vasco  de  Gama's,  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  which  will  be  celebrated  this  year,  that 
Portuguese  curiosity  with  regard  to  India  in  those  far- 
off  days  was  whetted  by  the  reports  which  either  a 
King  of  Benin  or  his  envoys  carried  to  Lisbon  of 
Prester  John  and  the  Nestorian  Christians  who  held 
sway  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Benin 
was  then  associated,  more  or  less  intimately,  with 
Abyssinia,  through  which  the  knowledge  of  India 
reached  the  King  of  Benin.  King  Dom  Joan  of 
Portugal  sent  forth  two  envoys  via  Egypt  to  dis- 
cover the  mysterious  land,  whence  Venice  and  other 
cities  had  drawn  untold  riches.  He  also  despatched 
Bartholomeu  Diaz  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  down  the 
African  coast,  with  the  result  that  the  Cape  was 
accidentally  rounded  and  the  way  opened  up  for  the 
great  voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1497.  Portugal 
for  years  previously  to  the  representations  made  by 
the  King  of  Benin  dreamed  of  a  direct  sea  route  to 
India,  and  it  is  curious  to  think  that  four  centuries 
ago  a  predecessor  of  the  barbarian  who  now  rules  in 
Benin  was  instrumental  in  inciting  her  navigators  to 
new  efforts  which  eventually  brought  East  and  West 
into  closer  touch. 

The  important  picture  by  Professor  A.  Legros — 
"  Femmes  en  priere  "• — has  just  been  acquired,  by  private 
subscription,  for  the  nation.  Professor  Legros  has 
passed  exactly  one-half  of  his  life  in  this  country, 
and  is,  indeed,  a  naturalized  Englishman.  We  are  glad 
that  his  talents  should  have  been  so  worthily  acknow- 
ledged in  England,  at  the  same  moment  when,  in 
France,  a  second  picture  by  his  hand  has  just  been 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Luxembourg.  The  intimate 
friend  of  Baudelaire,  he  was  at  an  early  age  thrown 
into  the  society  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  'Fifties.  In  spite  of  his  friendship  with  Courbet, 
Manet  and  Degas,  he  was  but  little  influenced  by  the 
desire  for  that  truer  rendering  of  nature  which  was 
then  affecting  their  minds  so  greatly ;  like  Watts  in 
England,  he  was  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the 
study  of  the  Old  Masters  and  a  desire  to  follow  closely 
in  their  footsteps.  Ingres  and  Daumier  were  the  two 
moderns  for  whom  he  had,  perhaps,  the  greatest  regard. 
A  brilliant  causeur,  chiefly  loving  to  talk  of  things  and 
people  he  has  known  in  the  past,  an  enthusiast  for 
"  les  belles  choses,"  an  authority  on  old  drawings  and  the 
etchings  of  Rembrandt,  of  genial  presence,  Mr.  Legros 
is  one  of  the  few  interesting  French  artists  in  or  out  of 
France.  He  owns  one  of  the  finest  existing  drawings 
by  Titian,  is  a  warm  admirer  of  the  sculptor  Alfred 
Stevens,  and,  like  Rochefort,  speaks  no  English. 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  has  been  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  during  the  negotiation  of  the  Arbitration 
Treaty  with  America.  He  began  his  official  career  as 
private  secretary  to  Sir  William  Molesworth,  and  pro- 
bably owed  something  in  early  life  to  his  fine  figure  and 
engaging  manners.  After  being  for  some  time  at  Hong 
Kong,  he  became  legal  assistant  to  the  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Foreign  Office,  and  was  then  promoted  to  be 
Minister,  and  subsequently  Ambassador,  at  Washing- 
ton. He  is  a  brilliant  fencer,  a  good  French  scholar, 
and  a  charming  companion  when  not  attacked  by  gout, 
to  which  he  is  unfortunately  a  martyr.  He  has 
immense  capacity  for  hard  work,  was  for  years  a 
drudge  of  the  Foreign  Office,  nevertheless  preserving 
sufficient  energy  to  escort  his  numerous  daughters  to 
social  functions.  He  has  been  very  successful  at 
Washington  and  in  our  opinion  is  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  whole  of  our  Foreign  Service. 
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The  trouble  in  the  Belfast  linen  trade  draws  attention 
to  an  industry  of  which,  though  it  is  a  very  important 
one,  we  seldom  hear  anything.  Without  expressing 
any  opinion  on  the  matters  in  dispute,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted us  to  show  to  what  extent  foreign  rivalry  has 
made  itself  felt  in  that  trade.  The  cultivation  of  flax 
in  Ireland  promises  to  cease  altogether  within  a  very  few 
years.  In  1896  there  were  about  64,000  acres  under 
this  crop,  as  compared  with  an  average  for  the  preceding 
ten  years  of  99,124  acres.  The  worst  feature  of  last 
year's  acreage  is  that  it  was  by  a  long  way  the  smallest 
on  record.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  crop, 
though  profitable  in  a  good  season,  is  uncertain,  and  is 
■easily  spoilt  by  unfavourable  weather.  The  soil  of  the 
Ulster  counties,  moreover,  is  becoming  too  thin  ;  and 
the  people  of  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught, 
though  they  can  turn  out  between  30  and  38  stones 
per  acre,  as  against  21  or  22  stones  for  Ulster,  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  grow  flax.  Then  prices  have 
gone  down  as  a  result  of  cheap  Russian  fibre.  From 
Russia  we  receive  fully  two-thirds  of  all  the  flax  imported 
into  Great  Britain.  Having  regard  to  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  crop,  and  the  lowness  of  prices,  one  can 
scarcely  hope  that  the  experiment  of  reviving  flax- 
growing  in  England  will  meet  with  much  success. 

In  the  matter  of  spindles  and  looms,  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  numbers,  though  the  productive  capa- 
city has  increased  by  reason  of  improvements  in 
machinery.  But  the  imports  of  linen  yarn  in  1896  were 
20,069,122  lb.,  as  compared  with  17,365,236  lb.  in  1890 
and  5,892,025  lb.  in  1885.  Of  this  same  commodity 
(exclusive  of  thread)  we  exported  last  year  18,504,400  lb. , 
as  against  15,312,600  lb.  in  1890,  37,239,314  lb.  in  1870, 
and  40,177,150  lb.  in  1864,  when  high-water  mark  was 
reached.  The  present  decade  has  seen  a  recovery,  but 
will  we  ever  again  reach  the  total  of  1864  ?  Of  linen 
piece  goods  we  shipped  abroad  last  year  174,153,900 
yards,  against  184,039,800  yards  in  1890,  164,966,600 
yards  in  1880,  and  245,019,404  yards  in  1872,  the  record 
year.  If  we  look  at  the  fall  in  prices  we  shall  be 
astonished.  Between  1875  and  1895  linen  yarn  exports 
decreased  by  39  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  by  48  per  cent, 
in  value,  and  piece  goods  exports  by  \  per  cent,  in  quan- 
tity and  28  per  cent,  in  value ;  while  yarn  imports 
increased  by  669  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  403  per  cent, 
in  value,  and  cloth  imports  by  88  per  cent,  in  value.  This 
last  named  was  an  unknown  quantity  twenty  years  ago. 

The  anxiety  that  is  being  shown  on  the  Continent  to 
keep  out  plague  by  quarantining  ships,  disinfecting 
baggage,  and  fumigating  cargo  that  comes  from  the 
East  involves  a  question  as  to  the  manner  of  transmis- 
sion which  seems  open  to  considerable  doubt.  Take 
Hongkong,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  as  the  centre  of 
infection  in  1894.  Hongkong  is  one  of  the  greatest 
shipping  ports,  in  respect  of  tonnage,  in  the  British 
Empire.  That  it  is  a  port  of  call  strengthens  the  case. 
It  is  in  communication  by  steam  and  otherwise  with  the 
chief  ports  on  the  East  coast  of  China  up  to  Tien-tsin, 
and  with  Formosa  and  with  Japan.  It  is  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Philippines,  Borneo,  Java,  Saigon  and 
the  Straits,  as  well  as  with  India  and  Ceylon.  Yet  no 
disposition  was  shown  by  the  disease  to  spread  to  any 
of  these  places  except  Formosa  and  the  Chinese  port  of 
Amoy.  It  existed  contemporaneously  at  Canton  ;  but 
that  was  the  immediate  source,  probably,  from  which  it 
came.  Then,  nearly  two  years  later — skipping  the 
places  en  route,  with  their  almost  infinite  connexion — it 
burst  out  suddenly  in  Bombay.  Now  there  is  very 
little  merchandize  made  or  prepared  for  shipment  in 
Hongkong  that  would  be  likely  to  go  to  Bombay.  If 
merchandize  were  the  means  of  transmission,  it  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  extend  along  the  Chinese 
coast  or  to  break  nut  at  other  of  the  places  named. 
May  not  this  sugge-1  a  doubt  as  to  merchandize  form- 
ing a  convenient  vthi«.le  for  the  bacillus  ?  Is  not  the 
disease  more  proba  1  carried  on  the  persons  of  those 
infected  ?  Then,  when  these  reach  a  place  reeking  with 
filth,  it  finds  a  suitan  e  habitat  and  flourishes  with  the 
utmost  vigour. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  clergy  are  beginning 
to  make  use  of  the  help  of  laymen  in  church,  in  the 


kind  of  way  suggested  in  these  notes  last  week.  Among 
the  Lenten  arrangements  at  an  important  West-end 
church — St.  Peter's,  Cranley  Gardens — is  a  course  of 
addresses  to  be  given  on  Monday  afternoons  by  laymen, 
among  whom  are  Earl  Nelson,  Colonel  Barrington 
Foote,  Mr.  H.  S.  Torr  (of  the  Church  Reform  League), 
and  Mr.  Edward  Clifford.  Most  of  these  gentlemen, 
we  believe,  hold  the  Bishop  of  London's  commission  as 
"  Diocesan  readers,"  which  means  that  his  Lordship 
has  satisfied  himself  as  to  their  character  and  capacity. 
Dr.  Ridgeway,  the  Incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  deserves 
much  credit  for  his  enterprise  in  making  this  departure  : 
but  he  does  not  stand  alone,  for  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Michael's,  Burleigh  Street,  will  be  occupied  by  lay 
preachers  on  the  Sunday  evenings  in  Lent. 

Millionaires  have  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  people 
who  love  pennies  more  than  beggars,  and  so  manage 
to  accumulate  more  cash  than  they  could  ever  hope  to 
use,  much  less  enjoy.  But  Mr.  E.  T.  Hooley  seems  to 
be  an  exception  to  this  general  rule.  He  has  given,  it 
appears,  ^400,000  to  the  poor  of  the  district  in  which 
he  lives.  No  such  sum  has  been  given  in  charity  in 
England  since  the  noble  Peabody  gave  his  half-million 
to  re-house  the  London  poor.  And  yet  no  fuss  has 
been  made  over  Mr.  Hooley's  donation.  Is  it  that  we 
have  grown  so  much  richer  than  our  fathers  or  so  much 
less  enthusiastic  ? 

Mr.  Hooley's  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  be  so  lavishly  generous  is  characteristic. 
"  When  I  first  made  money,"  he  says,  "  I  gave  a  thou- 
sand to  this  hospital,  and  a  week  or  two  later  a 
thousand  to  some  other  charitable  institution.  The 
Radicals  all  said  I  was  trying  to  corrupt  the  division 
and  buy  the  voters  and  take  Sir  William  Foster's  place. 
As  I  could  not  help  giving  when  I  -was  making  money 
I  thought  I  would  show  the  Radicals  how  mistaken 
they  were.  So  I  handed  over  this  sum  of  *^40o,ooo  to 
committees  to  administer,  and  I  constituted  the  com- 
mittees without  regard  to  religion  or  politics.  There 
are  Radicals  and  Nonconformists,  Churchmen  and 
Tories,  Roman  Catholics  and  Socialists  on  the  com- 
mittees. So  there  is  no  favouritism  ;  and  yet  the 
papers  grumble  more  than  ever."  Men  are  apt  to  be 
cynical,  it  seems,  in  regard  to  extraordinary  virtues. 
But  will  Mr.  Hooley's  example  be  followed  by  any 
other  millionaire  ?  For  instance,  we  hear  much  of  Mr. 
Astor's  millions — has  he  not  declared  in  his  own  paper 
that  he  is  the  richest  man  in  the  world  ? — but  little  of 
his  beneficence. 

The  project  has  been  started  of  setting  up  a  bust  of 
the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  the  precincts  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Of  course  members  contribute  to 
such  a  fund  when  they  are  asked,  and  ^250,  we  hear, 
has  been  already  got  together.  But  the  whole  affair  has 
been  badly  conducted.  Viscount  Curzon  is  acting  as 
secretary  to  the  fund,  and  this  is  a  pity,  because,  being 
a  relation  of  Lord  Randolph  and  one  of  his  literary 
executors,  it  looks  as  if  the  memorial  were  due  rather 
to  the  piety  of  propinquity  than  to  the  admiration 
extorted  by  a  great  genius.  Yet  there  should  be  a 
bust  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  near  the  scene  of 
his  many  wonderful  triumphs.  There  in  the  Outer 
Lobby  are  full-length  statues  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  and  Lord  Granville.  It  would  be  well  to  put 
on  the  side  opposite  the  effigy  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  a  simple  bust  of  the  young  Parlia- 
mentarian who  made  his  leader  look  so  supremely 
ridiculous.  The  figure  of  Bright  stood  in  this  lobby 
once,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  has  already  been 
removed.  The  statue  of  Granville  will  of  course  be 
the  next  to  follow  that  of  Bright  into  the  limbo  of  for- 
gotten things.  And  when  all  these  mediocrities  are 
forgotten,  generations  of  Englishmen  will  contemplate 
the  bust  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  with  much  the 
same  feelings  as  we  now  regard  those  of  Disraeli  and 
Canning. 

A  local  preacher  in  the  West  of  England  recently 
offered  up  the  singular  prayer  "that  the  Spark  of 
grace  might  be  watered  with  the  dew  of  blessing  from 
on  high." 
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'    '  THE  NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

1.  :   . .  '. 

THE  Navy  Estimates  for  the  coming  year  are  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  those  who  had  credited  the 
,, rumours  of  large  reductions,  and  who  believed  that  the 
more   fervently   a  British   Government  protested  its 
intention  to  maintain  our  naval  supremacy  the  more 
likely  it  was  to  sacrifice  that  supremacy  to  considera- 
tions of  finance.     On  a  general  inspection  tthe  Esti- 
1  mates  are  satisfactory  :  they  show  distinct  progress 
,  in  every  direction;   they  promise  much;  and  if  they 
do  not  come  up  to  our  full  wishes,  this  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at  so  long  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  and  not  the  expert  adviser  determines  the 
amount  of  the  outlay.    Our  admirals  may  have  asked 
for  more  ;  indeed,  the  stories  current  relate  with  some 
!  circumstantiality  that  Mr.  Goschen,  like  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  has  seen  his  demands  cut  down.    But  till  we 
adopt  the  principle  of  a  responsible  expert  adviser  this 
is  inevitable.    By  all  appearances  1897  is  going  to  be 
another  year  of  alarums  and  excursions.    The  East  is 
not  yet  pacified  and  trouble  is  brewing  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  well  that  we  are  preparing  to  meet  the  storm  which 
may  any  day  break  over  our  heads. 

The  programme  is  not  astonishing.  Four  battleships, 
three  third-class  cruisers  and  two  destroyers  are  to  be  laid 
down  ;  for  the  sloops,  gunboats,  and  light-draught 
vessels,  which  latter  we  presume  are  meant  for  the  Nile, 
do  not  add  to  our  fighting  strength  at  sea,  and,  though 
1  useful  enough  in  peace  or  for  special  service,  are  none 
the  less  what  a  French  admiral  has  happily  christened 
ponssiere  navale.  The  Royal  yacht  was  a  necessity,  as 
it  was  clearly  undignified  for  our  Sovereign  to  be  worse 
equipped  in  this  respect  than  the  Royalties  of  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  the  aged  "Victoria  and  Albert"  is  now 
worn  out  by  her  long  years  of  service.  But  the  sloops 
might,  we  think,  have  been  eliminated  ;  we  have  three 
of  these  craft  in  reserve  at  the  present  time,  so  that  the 
need  of  two  more  is  not  obvious.  The  four  gunboats 
are  another  drain  of  the  same  kind  upon  our  resources. 
The  suggestion  to  use  our  torpedo  gunboats  for  police 
duties  is  one  that  might  be  considered.  Structurally 
they  are  not  well  adapted  for  this  kind  of  service  in 
peace,  but  then  on  the  other  hand  they  would  be  of 
real  value  in  war.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there 
is  danger  in  locking  up  a  large  number  of  highly 
trained  officers  and  men  on  board  ships  which  are  by  all 
appearances  doomed  to  spend  the  period  of  war  in  har- 
bour. They  could  not  run  or  fight  with  success ;  and  they 
are  too  badly  supplied  with  coal  to  act  as  convoys.  No 
details  are  given  of  the  new  battleships  :  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  will  be  of  the  "  Canopus  "  class,  armoured 
cruisers  rather  than  battleships.  In  the  "  Majestic  "  we 
had  an  excellent  and  satisfactory  type  ;  with  water-tube 
boilers,  a  ship  of  "Majestic"  pattern  should  be  of  as 
good  speed  as  the  "  Canopus,"  and  her  thicker  armour 
would  give  her  a  great  advantage  over  the  "  Canopus  " 
in  line  of  battle.  This  is  criticism  on  a  point  of  detail, 
and  we  may  readily  concede  that  our  present  Chief  Con- 
structor is  a  good  judge  of  the  requirements  of  a 
fighting  ship.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Ad- 
miralty have  decided  to  lay  down  more  battleships,  and 
have  not  surrendered  to  the  advocates  of  small  craft. 

The  adequacy  of  the  new  programme  is  an  impor- 
tant point.  We  shall  be  spending  on  new  construction 
over  seven  millions,  or  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
above  the  combined  expenditure  of  France  and  Russia. 
But  the  figures  for  these  two  countries  are  uncertain  : 
Russia  is  supposed  to  be  embarking  upon  a  large  pro- 
gramme of  new  construction,  and  France  is  known 
to  be  contemplating  an  extraordinary  outlay.  She  will 
probably  decide  to  lay  down  four  battleships  with  several 
cruisers  and  a  number  of  torpedo  boats  this  year. 
As,  however,  these  vessels  will  not  be  taken  in 
hand  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and  as  our  dockyards 
build  much  faster  than  hers,  it  seems  on  the  whole 
expedient  to  wait  and  see  what  she  is  going  to  do,  and 
not  take  steps  to  meet  her  new  programme  whilst  it  is 
still  in  embryo.  The  strength  of  England,  France  and 
Russia  in  battleships  ready  for  sea  will  be  as  follows  in 
1900: — England,  59;  France,  31  ;  and  Russia,  18.  If, 
however,  modern  "coast-defence"  ships — of  which  we 
have  none — are  added,  the  total  becomes  for  'France 
33  and  for  Russia  22.    We  have  then  a  small  numerical 


advantage.  So  far  as  quality  goes,  we  have  a  great 
advantage  in  the  first  class,  where  we  shall  possess  29 
large  new  and  fast  ships  to  16  French  and  Russian. 
In  the  other  classes  we  are  much  inferior.  The  muzzle- 
loaders  on  board  our  old  ironclads  are  an  awkward 
source  of  complication,  besides  being  feeble  weapons. 
The  years  are  passing  so  fast,  the  ships  which  carry 
these  guns  are  now  growing  so  old,  that  it  is  no  longer 
worth  our  while,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  to 
substitute  modern  weapons.  We  do  not  yet  possess  a 
fleet  of  battleships  of  which  we  can  say  with  certainty 
that  it  would  be  able  to  blockade  the  French  and 
Russian  ships  in  their  ports  ;  we  do  not  possess  a 
fleet  which  is  "beyond  comparison  stronger  than  that 
of  any  two  Powers  " — the  standard  laid  down  for  us  by 
the  Committee  of  Admirals  ;  but  we  are  steadily  tend- 
ing towards  such  a  fleet,  and  we  are  unquestionably 
stronger  than  any  two  Powers.  This,  then,  is  again 
satisfactory.  We  can  speak  with  more  confidence  of 
our  position  in  this  March  than  in  last  March. 

We  have  on  the  stocks  or  completing  ten  battle- 
ships, besides  the  "  Renown,"  which  still  lingers  on, 
a  magnificent  source  of  expenditure  for  Devonport. 
Of  these,  five  should  be  ready  for  sea  in  this  financial 
year.  We  are  laying  down  only  three  third-class  cruisers, 
which  is  a  pity,  as  we  shall  want  very  fast  ships  to 
catch  four  large  French  cruisers  now  on  the  stocks. 
Our  "  Powerfuls  "  could,  possibly,  do  the  work,  but 
they  are  two  and  not  four ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our 
eight  "  Diadems  "  will  be  too  slow.  The  First  Lord's 
statement  shows  that  we  shall  have  twenty-seven 
cruisers  in  hand  during  1897-98,  and  this  is  probably 
the  explanation  of  the  defect  in  our  new  programme. 
Our  shipbuilding  resources  are  almost  unlimited,  but 
our  dockyards  have  to  undertake  the  work  of  com- 
pleting contract-built  ships,  and  their  accommodation 
and  resources  are  strictly  limited.  Moreover,  if  we  had 
built  the  ships  we  could  not  have  manned  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  manning.  Here  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  are  far  from  adequate,  but 
they  mark  real  progress.  Our  total  standing  force  is 
carried  to  a  little  over  100,000  men  and  boys,  which 
will,  when  all  deductions  have  been  made,  give  us 
85,000  long-service  men  for  the  fleet — a  force  sufficient 
to  take  to  sea  three-quarters  of  the  ships  now  ready. 
Naturally  only  the  best  and  most  modern  ships  would 
be  selected,  so  we  may  say  that  our  position  is 
fair,  as  far  as  sailors  go.  The  high  quality  of  this 
long-service  force  must  be  taken  into  consideration  :  it 
is  better  by  far  than  the  composite  produced  in  foreign 
navies  by  blending  long-service  men  and  maritime 
inscripts  ;  but  it  has  a  fatal  lack  of  expansive  capacity. 
Things  are  worse  when  we  look  to  the  list  of  officers. 
We  have  921  lieutenants,  of  whom  628  are  on  active 
service  at  sea,  leaving  only  293  in  reserve.  But  as  the 
grand  total  of  officers  and  men  on  active  service  is  only 
40,000,  leaving  a  gross  total  of  60,000  in  reserve,  it 
follows  that  these  293  lieutenants  will  have  to  do  the 
work  of  some  900  lieutenants  when  we  mobilize  our 
fleet.  We  have  only  sufficient  lieutenants  to  take  two- 
thirds  of  our  fleet  to  sea,  and  these  are  officers  we  can- 
not create  by  a  wave  of  the  magician's  wand.  The  fact 
that  two  lieutenants  out  of  three  are  on  active  service 
has  other  prejudicial  effects.  It  interferes  with  gunnery 
and  torpedo  courses,  and  with  the  granting  of  leave, 
rendering  the  Navy  unpopular. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  Press  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Naval  Reserve.  The  changes  proposed  are 
altogether  praiseworthy — supposing  them  to  be  prac- 
ticable. But  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  inducement 
held  out  to  the  merchant  sailor  to  enter  the  Navy  for 
six  months'  or  a  year's  training  is  sufficient.  A  pension 
of  £12  a  year  at  sixty  is  not  much  to  look  foward  to. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  merchant-seaman's  period 
of  activity  ends  at  the  age  of  fifty  ;  it  may  be  doubted 
if  many  who  have  lived  that  hard  and  comfortless  life 
reach  sixty.  At  fifty,  then,  the  Reserve  man  should 
begin  to  draw  his  pension.  Under  present  conditions 
the  Reservist  is  not  at  all  anxious  to  volunteer  for  six 
months'  service  in  the  Navy.  Of  thirty-seven  men,  for 
instance,  on  board  one  battleship  in  the  last  manoeuvres, 
only  one  came  forward.  Time  alone  can  show  whether 
the  Admiralty  have  calculated  .correctly.  If  their 
anticipations  are  realized,   the    Naval   Reserve  will 
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undoubtedly  become  something  more  than  a  paper 
force,  though  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we 
could  in  war  diminish  the  small  proportion  of  Britishers 
in  our  merchant  service.  Should  the  force  be  recruited 
from  our  fishing  population  this  difficulty  would  vanish. 
But  then  the  fisherman  has  not  been  taught  to  obey, 
and  a  fresh  difficulty,  of  discipline,  arises. 

Mr.  Goschen  alludes  with  some  complacency  to  the 
mobilization  for  the  Manoeuvres  of  1896.  That  was  an 
excellent  piece  of  work,  but  the  notice  was  ample.  We 
should  feel  more  comfortable  if  we  could  only  be  certain 
that  our  ships  in  reserve  would  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whenever  we  want 
ships  in  a  hurry  we  have  to  wait.  As  an  example  of 
the  readiness  of  our  A  Reserve,  the  case  of  the  "  Royal 
Oak  "  may  be  cited.  She  is  nominally  prepared  to  go 
to  sea  in  forty-eight  hours.  Yet  some  days  ago  an 
Admiralty  order  was  issued  to  the  effect  that  no  work 
was  to  be  undertaken  on  board  her  which  would  delay 
her  commissioning  on  March  8.  Now  if  she  is  ready, 
why  such  an  order?  We  may  grant  that  the  defects, 
if  any,  are  probably  slight,  but  we  do  not  want  ships  to 
go  to  sea  with  even  slight  defects.  Such  ships,  in  war, 
may  delay  a  whole  fleet.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
the  expansion  of  our  dockyards  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  expansion  of  our  fleet.  The  yard  hands  are  over- 
tasked :  they  have  to  build  ships  and  to  keep  built  ships 
in  order ;  and  their  numbers  are  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  do  both  the  one  and  the  other.  The  total  of 
ships  in  reserve  is  always  growing,  and  all  need  atten- 
tion from  time  to  time.  It  is  regrettable  to  find  that 
there  is  to  be  a  reduction  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
dockyards  this  year. 

Important  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  composi- 
tion of  our  commissioned  fleets  during  the  coming 
year.  The  Channel  Fleet — for  it  will  be  a  fleet,  and  a 
squadron  no  longer — is,  apparently,  to  be  brought  up 
to  eight  battleships.  Five  new  "  Majesties  "  will  join  it 
and  four  "  Royal  Sovereigns  "  will  be  withdrawn.  The 
latter  will  then  go  to  the  Mediterranean  and  relieve 
older  ships.  We  shall  thus  have  our  finest  and  most 
formidable  battleships  in  commission  and  ready  with- 
out any  delays  of  mobilisation.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  could  be  strengthened  in 
numbers  :  ten  battleships,  in  view  of  the  French  and 
Russian  strength  in  that  sea,  are  by  no  means  too  many. 
The  difficulty  of  dock  accommodation  at  Malta  could, 
perhaps,  be  got  over  by  detaching  in  rotation  two  of 
the  battleships  from  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  sending 
them  into  the  Mediterranean  for  the  summer.  During 
the  winter  the  Channel  Fleet  usually  cruises  off  the 
coast  of  Spain,  and  it  is  near  at  hand  if  wanted. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  we  are  actually  spending 
on  the  Navy  this  year  a  larger  sum  than  we  have  ever 
spent  before — even  in  the  days  of  the  French  war. 
The  total  voted,  indeed,  reached  ^23,504,000  in  1814  ; 
but  at  that  time  the  leakage  through  jobbery,  corrup- 
tion and  peculation  was  so  great  that,  it  is  prac- 
tically certain,  less  than  ^22,000,000  reached  the 
fleet.  When  we  consider  our  increased  responsibility, 
and  the  vast  development  of  our  commerce  and  Empire, 
it  is  as  certain  that  we  are  not  spending  a  penny  too 
much  to-day. 

THE  GRIEVANCES  OF  THE  OUTLANDERS. 

II. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  JUDGES. 
"  The  High  Court  has  again  and  again  decided  that  any 
laws  and  resolutions  of  the  Volksraad  can  be  set  aside  which  is 
(sic j  held  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Grondwet.  .  .  .  The  effect 
of  these  resolutions  is  to  give  the  Legislature  full  power  to  deal, 
by  statute  or  resolution,  with  all  rights  whatever,  subject  to  no 
appeal.  The  Judiciary  is  thus  to  be  placed  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Executive."  —  "  Times,"  25  February,  1897. 

THE  events  of  the  last  few  days  have  brought  to  a 
crisis  the  dispute  between  the  Executive  and  the 
High  Court  of  the  Transvaal.  Briefly  stated,  the  occa- 
sion of  this  open  breach  has  been  the  judgment  delivered 
by  Chief  Justice  Kotze  against  the  Government  in  an 
action  for  damages  brought  by  a  man  who  was  deprived 
of  mining  rights  legally  acquired  by  a  proclamation 
emanating  from  the  Executive  Council. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  called  President  Kruger  a  con- 


stitutional ruler ;  but  we  think  a  perusal  of  the  following 
account  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  so-called 
cyanide  patents  will  show  how  this  constitutional  ruler 
has  sought  not  only  to  override  the  Court,  but  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Volksraad  to  alter  the  Constitution 
itself. 

We  must  first  explain  the  formation  of  the  auriferous 
stratum  of  the  Rand  and  the  methods  there  employed 
of  extracting  the  gold.  The  auriferous  stratum 
is  supposed  to  be  in  the  shape  of  a  wide  basin 
— a  frequent  geological  formation  in  South  Africa 
— underlying  the  Vaal  River.  The  northern  edge  of 
this  basin  is  slightly  tilted  up,  and  for  fifteen  miles  east 
and  west  of  Johannesburg  rises  to  the  surface.  Upon 
this  "outcrop"  the  Witwatersrand  Mining  Companies 
are  at  work.  To  extract  gold  from  the  reef  the  ore  is 
broken  into  small  pieces,  and  automatically  passed 
under  stamps,  which  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder.  This 
in  turn  is  carried  by  a  current  of  water  across  the 
surface  of  wide  copper  plates  amalgamated  with  mer- 
cury ;  the  mercury  attracts  the  particles  of  free  gold, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  crushed  ore  runs  off  and 
forms  what  are  technically  known  as  "tailings." 
Assay  of  the  ore  proves,  however,  that  of  the  gold 
present  only  a  trifle  over  50  per  cent,  is  thus  obtained, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  companies  were  compelled  to 
acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  the  rest  of  the  precious  metal, 
as  there  was  no  process  by  which  it  could  be  recovered. 
Then  the  McArthur-Forrest  process  was  introduced.  It 
is  merely  the  application  on  a  large  scale  of  a  chemical 
experiment  that  had  often  been  done  before.  The 
tailings,  collected  in  large  vats,  are  steeped  in  cyanide 
of  potassium  for  several  days.  The  cyanide  permeates 
the  mass,  and,  having  a  strong  affinity  for  gold,  at  the 
end  of  that  time  becomes  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  gold. 
This  liquid  is  then  run  into  troughs  filled  with  shavings 
of  zinc,  which  precipitates  the  gold  in  the  shape  of 
a  dark  red  powder.  By  these  means  the  loss  of  gold 
is  reduced  to  about  5  per  cent,  the  cyanide  process 
extracting  almost  as  much  as  the  preliminary  treatment. 
It  will  be  understood  that  the  value  to  the  mining 
community  of  this  process  was  enormous.  Great  heaps 
of  tailings,  previously  regarded  as  an  encumbrance, 
became  at  once  the  most  valuable  asset  of  the  company, 
and  the  application  of  the  treatment  came  in  time  to 
save  some  of  the  smaller  companies  from  ruin. 

The  patents  taken  out  for  the  "  McArthur-Forrest 
process,"  as  it  was  called,  and  exploited  in  the  Trans- 
vaal by  the  South  African  Gold  Recovery  Company* 
were  at  once  attacked  as  invalid  by  the  Mining  Com- 
panies. As  they  had  only  to  prove  a  prior  employment 
of  a  well-known  chemical  experiment,  the  inevitable 
result  of  an  action  was  clear  enough.  But  the  Execu- 
tive seemed  desirous  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
alleged  patents  against  the  decisions  of  the  judges. 
The  most  obvious  way  of  doing  this  was  by  the 
establishment  of  a  monopoly  in  their  hands  for  the 
manufacture  and  use  in  the  Transvaal  of  cyanide  of 
potassium.  This  would  have  secured  the  South  African 
Gold  Recovery  Company  against  loss  in  the  event  of  an 
adverse  judgment  of  the  High  Court.  The  Executive 
Council  strenuously  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
Volksraad  to  grant  the  monopoly,  though  the  form  in 
which  the  project  was  presented  to  the  Raad  shows 
that  there  was  little  hope  of  the  measure  passing  if  the 
true  object  of  the  monopoly  were  disclosed.  On 
17  June,  1892,  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Mines 
successfully  petitioned  the  Minister  of  Mines  against  the 
proposal.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  the  Chamber 
found  itself  compelled  to  telegraph  to  Pretoria  strongly 
denying  a  rumour  that  was  freely  spread  among  members 
of  the  Volksraad  to  the  effect  that  the  Chamber  had  no 
objection  to  this  monopoly.  These  tactics  are  even  now 
common  enough,  and  demand  a  ceaseless  watchful- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Mining  Companies.  In  1893 
and  1894,  attempts  were  made  by  the  Government 
to  force  their  scheme  through  the  Raad  before  the 
long  delayed  judgment  of  the  High  Court  could 
be  delivered,  and  the  Chamber  of  Mines  repeatedly 
memorialized  the  Government  in  self-defence,  urging 
that  "the  granting  of  the  monopoly  would  deprive  the 
Mining  Companies  of  their  rights  under  the  law,  and 
by  anticipating  a  possible  decision  against  the  Alncan 
Gold  Recovery,  render  appeal  to  the  Court  useless,  and 
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its  judgment  nugatory,  thus  establishing  the  position 
that  the  Mining  Companies  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
royalty  for  a  process  which,  if  the  decision  of  the  Court 
were  against  the  patentees,  is  free  to  every  one.  Such 
a  course  would  shake  confidence  in  the  Government  of 
the  country."  The  only  answer  of  the  Executive  Council 
was  a  circular,  dated  5  July,  1894,  asking  if  objection 
would  be  raided  to  the  monopoly  if  5!  per  cent,  only 
was  levied  as  a  royalty.  The  mining  industry  of 
Johannesburg,  including  many  companies  not  repre- 
sented by  the  Chamber  of  Mines,  returned  a  vigorous 
.protest  to  this  proposal.  They  pointed  out  that  upon 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  the  5^  per  cent,  was  to  be 
a  ^minimum  only,  the  maximum  royalty  chargeable 
being  25  per  cent.  ;  that  the  discretion  of  the  Govern- 
ment Agent  in  permitting  the  use  of  the  process  at 
all  was  absolute — a  privilege  that  lent  itself  to  grave 
abuse  ;  that  the  concession  enlarged  the  patent  rights 
of  the  Gold  Recovery  Company  into  an  absolute 
monopoly  of  the  use  of  cyanide,  which  they  had  not 
previously  claimed  ;  that  that  Company  held  also  a 
distinct  patent  for  the  equally  necessary  process  of 
precipitation  by  zinc  shavings,  which  patent,  if  valid, 
would  necessitate  the  payment  of  a  royalty  to  the 
Gold  Recovery  Company  in  addition  to  that  payable 
under  the  scheme  to  the  Government ;  and,  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  proposed  concession  would  deprive  the 
Mining  Companies  of  any  advantage  certain  to  accrue 
from  the  cheapening  of  cyanide  in  the  world's  market. 

The  President  subsequently  assured  the  Chamber 
that,  pending  judgment  in  the  patent  case,  no  further 
steps  would  be  taken.  He  saw  clearly  that  the  rights, 
or  at  any  rate  the  royalties,  enjoyed  by  the  patentees 
could  not  easily  be  sanctioned  by  direct  action  of  the 
Volksraad  in  granting  a  concession.  He  was,  however, 
intent  upon  attaining  his  end,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  to  make  the  administration  of  justice  subservient 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Executive  Council.  On  15  August, 
1895,  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  announced  to  the  Chamber  of 
Mines  that  he  had  received  private  information  of  the 
Government's  intention  to  introduce  a  clause  into  the 
Patent  Law  providing  that  every  patent  that  had  been 
in  existence  three  years  should  be  unassailable,  such 
clause  to  be  also  retrospective.  Mr.  Phillips  commented 
strongly  upon  the  proposal  both  as  scandalous  in  its 
obvious  application  and  as  disastrous  as  threatening 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary  in  the  Transvaal. 
This  scheme  was,  however,  abandoned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  substituted  in  its  place  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  proposals  that  a  civilized  Executive  has 
ever  presented  to  its  Legislature.  The  Government 
simply  proposed  any  action  brought  against  holders 
of  patent  rights  should  fail  if  not  brought  to  a  termina- 
tion within  eighteen  months. 

We  may  smile  at  the  cynicism  of  those  responsible 
for  the  measure,  but  the  fact  that  the  Bill  was  only 
rejected  by  a  casting  vote  throws  a  serious  light  upon 
the  whole  matter.  It  is  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
grievances  of  the  Outlander  to  realize  that  one-half  of 
the  Volksraad  is  liable  to  be  "  persuaded  "  to  vote  for 
such  a  proposal. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  MR.  ZANGWILL. 

TN  a  note  to  the  readers  of  his  book,*  Mr.  Zangwill 
*■  claims  to  be  an  egoist,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
I  see  no  reason  to  dispute  his  claim.  For  he  tells  us 
many  things  about  himself,  as  that  he  is  a  Jew,  that  he 
is  a  "persona  gratis"  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Millennial  Exhibition  of  Budapest 
gave  him  a  season  ticket,  that  people  write  to  him  for 
his  autograph,  and  that  he  "once  expressed  to  Mr. 
Whistler"  some  opinions  about  art-criticism.  Mr. 
George  R.  Sims  is,  we  believe,  the  forefather  of  such 
egoists,  and  Mr.  Zangwill's  descent  from  him  is  obvious 
and  lineal.  True,  one  may  detect  differences  of  taste 
and  habit.  Dagonet  has  not,  we  believe,  published  his 
"  Mustard  and  Cress"  in  book-form,  but  Mr.  Zangwill 
has  so  published  his  ;  and  Dagonet  keeps  bull-dogs, 
while  Mr.  Zangwill  fondles  a  white  rat,  which  he  calls, 
with  dainty  humour,  "  the  partner  of  his  bosom."  But 
the  soul  of  the  one  is  as  the  soul  of  the  other,  and  each 
man  exemplifies  egoism  in  its  crudest,  lowest  form. 
*  "  Without  Prejudice."    By  I.  Zangwill.    T.  Fisher  Unwin. 


Perhaps  the  most  perfect  instance  of  Mr.  Zangwill's 
egoism  and  of  its  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the 
causerie  which  he  calls  "  Pater  and  Prose."  "  It  seems 
only  yesterday — and  it  is  only  yesteryear — since  Walter 
Pater  sat  by  my  side  in  a  club  garden,  and  listened 
eloquently  to  my  after-lunch  causerie,  and  now  he  is 
gone 

To  where,  beyond  the  Voices,  there  is  Peace.  .  .  ." 
"  I  suspect  he  had  never  heard  Chevalier.  .  .  ." 
"There  is  in  men  of  Mr.  Pater's  stamp  something  of 
what  might  be  termed  the  higher  Podsnappery.  .  .  ." 
"  When  I  told  Mr.  Pater  that  there  was  a  pun  in  his 
'  Plato  and  Platonism,'  he  asked  anxiously  for  its  pre- 
cise locality,  so  that  he  might  remove  it.  .  .  ."  "  This 
absence  of  humour,  this  superhuman  seriousness  bred 
of  heavy  traditions  peculiarly  English,  this  sobriety 
nourished  by  sacerdotal  port,  give  the  victim  quite  a 
wrong  sense  of  values  and  proportions.  He  mistakes 
University  for  Universe.  .  .  ."  "The  Englishman 
cannot  afford  to  be  grave,  the  bore  is  so  close  at  hand." 
Well  !  Pater  was  not  quite  an  Englishman,  and  so  we 
may  pardon  him  that  the  proximity  of  Mr.  Zangwill 
did  not  move  him  to  lightheartedness.  I  can  well 
imagine,  indeed,  that  this  pretentious  new-humourist, 
with  his  reach-me-down  mind,  must  have  driven 
Patera  to  the  utmost  recesses  of  that  shyness  from 
which  Mr.  Zangwill  supposes  that  he  could  never 
emerge.  Observe  the  cheap  irreverence  of  Mr.  Zang- 
will's tone  !  Ordinary  intelligence  might  have  shown 
him  that  Pater  and  he  could  never  have  understood  each 
other.  In  congenial  company,  Pater  was  the  gently 
gayest  of  mortals,  and,  so  far  from  being  always  the 
prey  of  pedantic  gloom,  he  could  revel,  as  I  know,  in 
Mr.  Penley's  acting.  There  is  unconscious  irony  in 
Mr.  Zangwill's  remark  about  "want  of  humour,"  and 
I  confess  that  when  he  proceeds  to  give  us  a  further 
taste  of  his  quality — "  Universe,  University" — my  sides, 
too,  are  unshaken.  But  let  me  pass  on  to  another 
passage,  where  Mr.  Zangwill  becomes  erudite.  He 
calls  Pater  "an  eloquent  expounder  of  the  Heracletian 
flux,  Travra  pei,  of  the  relativity  of  systems  of  thought 
and  conduct,  and  of  the  duty  of  seizing  the  flying 
moments."  Thus  ever  does  Mr.  Zangwill  shuffle  around 
his  shop,  unhooking  from  its  peg  this  one  or  that  of 
the  greasy,  threadbare  garments  in  which  he  deals. 
He  is  the  true  outcome  of  a  cheaply-educational  age. 
Desperately  anxious  to  make  a  show  of  scholarship,  he 
is  devoid  of  any  culture,  of  any  tact  in  culture.  He 
reels  you  off  half  a  page  about  Thales  and  Anaximander, 
Zeno  and  Xenophanes,  with  the  exasperating  com- 
placency of  the  shilling-primer  student.  He  has  dis- 
covered that  Pater's  Hedonism  does  not  mean  a 
vulgar  indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures,  and  he  be- 
decks his  pages  with  such  flowers  of  learning  as 
quorum  pars  magna  fui,  floreat,  auri  sacra  fames,  hinc 
illce  lachrymcz,  solvitur  ambulando,  facilis  descensus 
Averni,  0  fortunatos  nimium,  ex  hypothesi,  ad  nauseam 
and  vcc  victis.  Eureka  is  thrown  in  to  show  his  love 
of  Greek.  Wahlvevwandschaft,  Gott  sei  Dank,  and  the 
rest  of  it  proclaim  his  interest  in  philosophic  systems. 

On  the  whole,  his  erudition  is  preferable  to  his 
humour.  Most  people  will  remember  a  kind  of 
symposium,  "The  Idlers'  Club,"  that  used  to  appear  in 
Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  magazine:  A  subject  was 
given,  and  Mr.  Jerome's  disciples  contributed  their 
views.  Mr.  Zangwill  was  a  great  hand  at  this  kind  of 
thing — "Zangwill  propoundeth  a  New  Theory,"  "Zang- 
will runneth  amok,"  and  so  forth.  Zangwill  filleth  up 
the  pages  of  this  book  with  a  kind  of  jocularity  which 
showeth  ihat  his  hand  has  lost  none  of  its  dreary 
cunning.  He  vampeth  up  an  article  on  the  "  Abolition 
of  Money,"  which  is  a  very  monument  of  industrious 
exhaustion,  and  another  article  on  "Table Talk,"  which 
may  live  as  the  tragedy  of  humour.  Conceive,  more- 
over, that  our  journalist  has  reprinted  an  article  whose 
aim  is  to  prove  that  persons  in  certain  professions  have 
generally  a  certain  letter  in  their  names— publishers 
an  n,  authors  an  r  and  so  on  !  Some  four  pages 
of  closely-printed  type  are  filled  with  lists  of  names. 
"  Zangwill  maketh  some  lists. "  Merry,  merry  Zangwill ! 

To  say  that  all  these  articles  are  written  in  the  most 
sloppy  journalese  were  not  quite  enough  to  indicate 
their  style,  but  I  have  really  no  space  for  further 
quotations.  It  is  not  merely  because  he  is  destitute  of  the 
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slightest  literary  taste  that  I  object  to  Mr.  Zangwill. 
Many  writers,  who  write  badly,  have  yet  their  charm. 
Mr.  George  Moore's  essays  are  badly  written,  but 
they  are,  at  least,  fresh,  distinctive  of  their  writer's 
peculiar  temperament.  One  searches  in  vain  through 
Mr.  Zangwill's  pages  for  one  touch  of  indivi- 
duality in  style.  With  all  his  egoism,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  an  individuality  worth 
expressing.  When  I  placed  him  in  the  lowest  grade 
of  egoists,  I  meant  that  he  was  a  man  who  could 
prate  about  himself,  but  that,  except  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  there  was  nothing  at  all  to 
prate  of.  In  his  article  on  "  Finishing  a  Book,"  for 
example,  after  a  pompous  exordium — "  Between  three 
and  four  of  the  morning  the  last  words  of  the  book 
were  written,  and,  putting  down  my  pen  "  &c.  &c. — 
he  has  absolutely  no  emotions  of  his  own  to  give  us, 
and  can  only  branch  off  on  the  emotions  described  by 
Gibbon,  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
the  only  passage  where  Mr.  Zangwill  shows  himself 
to  be  at  all  remarkable  is  that  in  which  he  refers  to 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde.  About  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Zangwill 
had  written  an  open  letter  to  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  chaffing 
his  plays  and  winding  up  with  the  words  :  ".  What  you 
want  is  a  little  knowledge  of  life,  and  twelve  months' 
hard  labour."  This  letter  Mr.  Zangwill  reprints  :  "I 
cannot  do  better,"  he  says,  "than  reprint  the  open 
letter  addressed  by  me  .  .  .  to  the  phraseit  r  and  farceur 
of  his  little  day ;  especially  as  some  have  thought  to 
see  in  it  proof  that  prophecy  has  not  yet  died  out  of 
Israel."  To  say  that  Mr.  Zangwill  should  employ  that 
courtesy  due  from  one  literary  man  to  another,  would 
be  to  assign  him  a  position  which  he  has  not  earned. 
But  I  should  have  thought  that  some  self-respect 
would  have  restrained  him  from  so  gross  a  breach  of 
decent  humanity  as  that  which  he  has  committed  with, 
apparently,  a  light  heart. 

With  the  exception  of  this  passage,  I  have  found 
nothing  in'  Mr.  Zangwill's  book  which  leads  me  to  sup- 
pose that  he  is  at  all  an  interesting  man.  I  fail,  indeed, 
to  see  why  the  book  should  ever  have  been  printed. 
There  are  not  a  few  essayists  who  can  charm  us,  or 
teach  us,  or  amuse  us,  or  merely  make  us  like  them. 
Mr.  Zangwill  can  do  none  of  these  things.  He  simply 
plays  the  cornet  in  the  street.  He  stands  there,  a  sordid 
and  solitary  figure,  producing  grunts  and  discords.  He 
can  inflate  his  cheeks  and  make  a  noise,  but  what 
mastery  has  he  over  the  battered  instrument  through 
which  he  is  blowing?  I  would  recommend  him  to 
put  vanity  aside  and  join  some  street  band.  At  present, 
he  is  merely  a  nuisance.  Criticus. 

COLOUR  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

"DHOTOGRAPHY  of  objects  in  their  natural  colours 
■f  has  long  been  sought  after.  If  its  quest  has 
seemed  as  visionary  as  that  of  the  philosopher's  stone 
or  the  elixir  of  life,  yet  from  time  to  time  partial  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  which  promised  the  speedy 
realization  of  a  practical  process.  No  one  can  deny 
that  for  many  months  past,  and  with  increasing  interest, 
the  subject  of  colour-photography  has  excited  much 
attention.  Much  has  been  done  recently,  and  several 
different  processes  have  been  successfully  carried  to  a 
stage  of  perfection  far  beyond  anything  previously 
reached.  Much  was,  indeed,  left  to  be  attained  :  was 
it  attainable  ? 

To  colour  a  photograph  with  paint  is  one  thing.  To 
reproduce  colour  by  photography  is  another.  No  one 
deems  such  processes  as  staining  photographs  by  hand 
— the  "art  of  chrystoleum  "  dear  to  lady-amateurs — to 
be  worthy  of  serious  attention.  Several  of  the  so-called 
processes  of  photography  in  colours  are  equally  worth- 
less as  science  or  as  art.  From  these  to  the  three- 
block  methods  of  colour-printing  is  a  long  stride.  Of 
the  three-block  methods  there  are  many  varieties,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  all  being  the  same.  Three  separate 
negatives  are  taken  through  three  screens  of  coloured 
glass,  to  correspond  to  the  three  primary  colour  sensa- 
tions of  the  eye.  Through  a  red  glass  screen  those 
parts  of  the  object  photograph  themselves  most  in- 
tensely which  are  radiating  out  red  light.  This  yields 
a  first  negative  corresponding  to  the  red  sensation. 
Through  a  green  glass  screen  those  parts  which  are 


emitting  a  green  component  produce  their  greatest 
effect  in  the  second  negative  ;  while  in  the  third  nega- 
tive the  parts  that  radiate  blue-violet  light  are  brought 
out  most  strongly  by  being  photographed  through  a 
blue-violet  screen.  Yellow  light  will  affect  the  first  and 
second  of  these  ;  purple  light  the  first  and  third  ;  white 
light  will  affect  all  three.  The  three  negatives  taken 
thus  from  one  coloured  subject  will  differ,  therefore,  in 
detail  from  one  another.  From  them  three  blocks  are 
prepared  for  the  printing  ;  and  three  kinds  of  printing- 
ink  must  be  chosen  of  suitable  tint  and  transparency. 
Since  all  printing  processes  consist  in  using  pigment  to 
darken  the  surface  of  the  white  paper  on  which  the 
impress  is  made,  each  block  must  be  printed  in  a  pig- 
ment which  is  of  a  complementary  tint  to  that  of  the 
light  by  which  the  negative  was  produced.  The  three 
coloured  impressions  must,  of  course,  be  adjusted  to 
perfect  "  register,"  exactly  as  in  the  more  complicated 
older  process  of  chromolithography.  This  kind  of 
reproduction  of  colour  by  photography  is,  in  fact, 
a  simplification  of  the  older  methods  of  colour-printing, 
in  substituting  three  accurate  photographic  process- 
blocks  for  the  dozen  or  more  hand-made  blocks  which 
formerly  had  to  be  employed.  Of  the  success  of  these 
three-block  methods  from  a  commercial  point  of  view 
there  can  be  no  question  ;  but  they  scarcely  fulfil  the 
anticipation  of  photography  in  colours.  The  coloured 
collotype  photographs  of  Alpine  scenery  which  have 
been  familiar  for  some  years  in  the  printsellers'  windows 
have  a  kindred  origin  ;  the  colour-blocks  from  which 
they  are  printed,  though  in  some  cases  more  than  three 
in  number,  are  simply  photographic  relief-blocks  pre- 
pared by  the  collotype  process  for  printing.  They,  too, 
fail  to  realize  a  true  photography  in  colours. 

A  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  ' 
photographic  registration  and  reproduction  of  colour  is 
afforded  by  the  chromoscope  of  Mr.  Ives.  Still  work- 
ing on  the  three-screen  method  of  taking  negatives, 
though  with  important  improvements,  Ives  prepares( 
three  corresponding  transparent  positives,  each  colour- 
less, which,  illuminated  separately  by  lights  of  three 
primary  tints,  red,  green,  and  blue-violet,  are  then 
optically  recombined  in  the  instrument  to  form  a  single 
coloured  picture'.  Ives's  success  in  this  optical  com- 
bination has  been  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  But 
unless  the  instrument,  the  chromoscope,  is  available 
to  view  the  photographs,  they  convey  no  sense  of 
colour.  Ives  has  also  produced  transparent  colour- 
pictures  by  printing  from  the  three  negatives  three 
separate  prints  in  the  three  tints  upon  clear  gelatine 
films,  which  are  then  superposed  one  over  the  other. 
The  extreme  nicety  required  to  produce  exact  super- 
position in  every  detail  renders  this  method  less 
satisfactory. 

True  photography  of  colours  was  achieved  first  about 
six  years  ago  by  Professor  Lippmann,  of  Paris,  ,  as  the 
result  of  applying  to  photography  ideas  that  originated 
in  the  domain  of  abstract  physics.  If  trains  of  waves 
are  reflected  from  a  polished  mirror,  each  reflected  wave 
must  meet  in  turn  the  advancing  waves  of  the  train, 
causing  the  production  of  the  so-called  stationary 
waves,  with  nodal  planes  spaced  out  at  regular  distances 
apart  ;  the  distance  from  each  node  to  the  next  being 
equal  to  one  wave-length.  As  the  waves  of  light  are 
very  minute,  ranging  from  15  to  30  millionths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  the  nodal  distances  will  be  equally  minute. 
If  then  the  photographic  action  takes  place  either  more 
freely  or  less  freely  at  a  node,  the  result  will  be,  when 
such  stationary  waves  are  produced  in  a  photographic 
film,  to  cause  the  deposition  of  the  silver-salts  of  the 
film  in  regular  layers  of  great  minuteness.  To  produce  , 
these  stationary  waves,  Lippmann  used  dry  plates, 
backed  by  a  mercury-mirror.  When  white  light  falls 
at  the  proper  angle  on  a  film  in  which  these  regularly 
deposited  layers  exist,  it  is  sent  back  as  coloured  light ; 
just  as  in  the  phonograph  the  record  carried  on  the 
recording  cylinder  can  be  made  to  reproduce  the  original 
sound,  so  in  Lippmann's  films  the  record  photographed 
into  the  film  in  layers  of  incredible  minuteness  and  com- 
plexity can  be  made  to  reproduce  the  original  colour. 
The  photographs  which  he  obtained  look  like  ordinary 
colourless  negatives  when  the  light  falls  casually  upon 
them.  But  when  viewed  at  nearly  perpendicular 
incidence,  they  glitter  with  a  richness  of  colouring  not 
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to  be  attained  by  any  pigment.  Each  photograph  is  a 
true  colour-picture ;  but  each  is  an  individual  gem 
admitting  of  no  multiplication  of  copies.  Very  few  have 
been  yet  produced  ;  and  those  in  existence  are  corre- 
spondingly precious. 

,  Latest  amongst  claimants  to  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  colour  -  photography  comes  M.  Chassagne, 
whose  apostle  in  this  country  is  Sir  Henry  Trueman 
Wood.  As  M.  Chassagne  has  only  revealed  a  portion 
of  his  process,  the  results,  such  as  they  are,  must 
be  accepted  with  caution.  Yet  there  seems  to  be 
pp  room  for  fraud.  Briefly  the  discovery  is  this  :  that 
in  addition  to  precipitating  in  the  film  a  more  or  less 
dark  deposit  of  silver  in  proportion  to  the  relative  in- 
tensity of  illumination,  light  is  according  to  its  colour 
able  to  produce  a  specific  physical  change  by  virtue  of 
which  each  part  of  the  photograph  is  able,  when  im- 
mersed in  a  bath  of  dye,  to  absorb  the  dye  just  in  those 
parts  of  the  picture  where  the  corresponding  tint 
originally  fell.  Thus  a  red-tiled  roof  in  a  landscape, 
when  photographed  by  means  of  properly  prepared 
films,  appears  to  be  capable  of  so  affecting  that  part  of 
the  film  on  which  its  image  has  fallen  that  when  the 
whole  photograph  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  some 
suitable  red  dye,  the  dye  settles  down  in  that  part  of 
the  picture,  and  not  in  the  parts  where  blue  sky  or 
green  trees  have  left  their  images.  If  this  is  true,  it  is 
a  most  significant  addition  to  the  science  of  optics.  If 
it  is  not  true,  the  process  is  only  a  clever  fraud.  But 
admitting  that  it  is  true,  the  results,  surprising  as  they 
are  as  a  matter  of  science,  are  disappointing  as  a 
matter  of  art.  The  Chassagne  photographs  shown  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  this  week  look  like  ordinary  photo- 
graphs faintly  tinted  in  washes  of  colour.  That  the 
tinting  follows  the  lines  of  the  photographic  figure  with 
the  utmost  precision  and  detail  proves  either  the  extra- 
ordinary importance  of  the  discovery  or  the  amazing 
cleverness  of  the  fraud.  The  former  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, since  neither  Sir  Henry  Wood  nor  Captain 
Abney  is  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  in  such  a  matter. 
The  discovery  raises  afresh  a  question  raised  half  a 
century  ago  by  Becquerel  by  some  researches  in  which 
he  succeeded  in  fixing,  temporarily,  upon  photographic 
plates  the  colours  of  the  spectrum — namely,  whether 
it  is  possible  that  light  of  any  given  colour  may  not  be 
able  under  some  circumstances  actually  to  create  a  pig- 
ment of  its  own  tint  out  of  a  chemical  precipitation  of 
material  taking  place  under  its  influence.  Until,  how- 
ever, M.  Chassagne  is  in  a  position  to  reveal  the  nature 
of  the.  secret  solution  with  which  he  prepares  his  photo- 
graphic plates,  all  speculation  must  be  more  or  less  wide 
,  of  the  ,  mark.  For  the  present,  disappointing  as  his 
coloured  photographs  are,  they  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  step  in  the  photographic  art,  provided  always 
that  the  basis  of  the  process  is,  as  seems  to  be  the  case, 
a  new  step  in  science.  Silvanus  Thompson. 

THE  REGENERATION  OF  COREA. 

"POR  some  sixteen  hundred  years  Japan  has  been  try- 
J-  ing  to  establish  her  influence  in  Corea.  Sixteen 
hundred  years  ago  a  certain  Empress  bearing  the  appro- 
priate name  of  Jingo  (Zingu)  invaded  the  country  and 
established  a  suzerainty  involving  an  annual  tribute  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years.  The  great  Mongol  movement 
which  Russia  seems  gradually  to  be  reversing  swept 
t  over  Corea  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  China  subse- 
quently maintained  the  suzerainty  which  Kublai  Khan 
setup.  Hideyoshi's great  invasion  of  1592  was  designed 
to  restore  the  work  of  Zingu  ;  but  Chinese  and  Japanese 
arms  were  then  more  evenly  matched,  and  the  Japanese 
were  forced  to  withdraw.  There  is  an  operation  known 
in  the  East,  however,  as  "saving  face."  Lord  Gran- 
ville, by  the  help  of  Europe,  "  saved  face  "  by  the  Con- 
ference which  met  in  1871  to  ratify  Russia's  breach  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  respect  to  a  Black  Sea  fleet.  So 
the  Japanese  "  saved  faee,"  300  years  ago,  by  requiring 
the  payment  of  annual  tribute  as  the  price  of  their 
withdrawal  from  Corea.  They  had  been  there  long 
enough,  however,  to  ruin  the  country  and  to  leave 
behind  them  a  legacy  of  hatred  which  appears  to  have 
been  little  diminished  by  lapse  of  time. 

China  and  Japan  have  thus  for  centuries  been  rivals 
for   supremacy  in   Corea ;   and   the   recent  invasion 


may — viewed  in  the  light  of  history — appear  to  be 
a  repetition  of  Zingu's  and  Hideyoshi's  designs. 
The  national  ambition  had  been  slumbering,  and 
the  significance  of  the  tribute  dwindling,  for  a  long 
period  antecedent  to  the  great  transformation  which 
Japan  has  lately  undergone.  But  ambition  awoke  with 
the  reawakened  life,  and  the  statesmen  of  the  new 
regime  had  difficulty  in  restraining  the  Samurai  from 
trying  to  emulate  their  ancestors'  exploits.  Unprepared 
yet  to  challenge  China's  supremacy  by  force,  they  suc- 
ceeded, in  1876,  in  concluding  a  treaty  asserting  the 
fiction  of  Corean  independence  which  it  has  been  their 
role  ever  since  to  maintain.  "  Chosen  (Corea)  being 
an  independent  State  "  was  declared  by  that  document 
"  to  enjoy  the  same  sovereign  rights  as  Japan,"  and 
"  all  rules  and  precedents  of  an  earlier  date  that  might 
obstruct  friendly  intercourse  "  {e.g.  the  tribute  exacted 
in  1592)  were  abrogated.  That  treaty  entailed  the 
establishment  of  a  Japanese  Legation  at  Soul,  and,  as 
a  second  consequence,  occasional  fracas  between  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Legation  guards. 

The  normal  state  of  Corea  seems  to  be  one  of  unrest. 
China,  as  suzerain,  was"  constantly  sending  troops  to 
quell  revolt;  and  Japan  sent  guards  t  to  protect  her 
Embassy.  Both  Powers  next  agreed  mutually  to  with- 
draw these  troops;  and  agreed,  further,  "to  invite  the 
King  of  Corea  to  instruct  and  drill  a  sufficient  armed 
force  that  Corea  may  herself  assure  her  public  security; 
and  to  invite  him  to  engage  into  his  service  an  officer  or 
officers  from  amongst  those  of  a  third  Power  who  shall 
be  entrusted  with  the  instruction  of  the  said  force." 
They  bound  themselves  also,  "  each  to  the  other,  hence- 
forth not  to  send  any  of  their  own  officers  to  Corea  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  said  instruction  "  ;  while,  in 
case  of  any  disturbance  of  a  grave  nature  occurring  in 
Corea,  which  might  force  the  respective  countries  or 
either  of  them  to  send  troops  to  Corea,  it  was  agreed 
that  "they  shall  give  each  to  the  other  previous  notice 
in  writing  of  their  intention  to  do  so  ;  and  that  after 
the  matter  is  settled  they  shall  withdraw  their  troops 
and  not  further  station  them  there."  If  China  had 
been  alone  in  case,  Japanese  ambition  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  temporarily  satisfied  with  this  admission  of 
equality.  But  a  greater  Power  than  either  was  begin- 
ning to  cast  its  shadow  over  the  scene  ;  and  Japan, 
impelled,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Hayashi  (in  the  "Asiatic 
Quarterly"),  "  by  the  necessity  of  meeting  in  a  friendly 
manner  the  advance  of  that  Unknown  Civilization  from 
the  North,"  but  vexed  really  at  the  lethargy  which 
neglected  all  necessary  preparation  to  resist  that  ad- 
vance, undertook  the  task  herself.  She  might  gratify 
her  military  ambition  by  attacking  China,  and  safeguard 
her  political  interests  by  organizing  and  strengthening 
Corea  against  aggression,  at  one  coup.  How  she  suc- 
ceeded we  have  lately  seen. 

For  a  nation  which  has  modernized  itself  so  violently 
in  other  ways,  there  appears  to  be  a  curious  adherence 
to  tradition  in  the  terms  of  her  recent  treaty  with  Russia. 
She  has  had  to  withdraw  her  armies,  as  Hideyoshi  had 
to  withdraw  his  ;  but  care  is  taken  to  affirm  that  "  the 
principle  of  Corean  independence"  is  intact.  "Corea 
retains  full  liberty  of  action  in  all  questions  of 
home  and  foreign  policy "  !  No  mention  is  made, 
curiously  enough,  of  Corean  railways  ;  yet  there 
are  three  projects  really  afoot.  One  contract  has 
been  concluded  with  an  American  interest  to  build  a 
line  from  Chemulpo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Han  river,  to 
Soul.  Japan  is  believed  to  be  anxious,  but  to  have  so 
far  failed,  to  obtain  a  similar  contract  for  a  line  from 
Soul  to  Fusan,  her  principal  and  traditional  settlement 
on  the  East  coast,  and  the  Fives-Lille  Company  are 
understood  to  have  concluded  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction, within  twelve  years,  of  a  line  from  Soul  to 
Wiju,  on  the  Manchurian  frontier.  The  terms  of  the 
Russo-Chinese  agreement  regarding  Manchuria  may 
suggest  an  explanation  of  this  prolonged  term.  The 
first  task  will  obviously  be  to  carry  the  Siberian  Railway 
across  Tsitsihar  ;  but  branches  stretching  southward 
to  Newchwang  and  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli  are  in  contem- 
plation, and  a  map  will  show  how  short  a  line  is  re- 
quired to  connect  Wiju  with  the  Manchurian  system. 

A  Dutchman  named  Hamel,  who  was  wrecked  on 
Corea  in  1653,  describes  how,  upon  the  arrival  of  a 
Chinese  Ambassador,  the  King  then  went  out  with  all  his 
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Court  to  receive  him,  and  waited  on  him  to  his  lodging  ; 
how  he  was  treated  everywhere,  in  fact,  with  such 
respect  that  he  seemed  to  be  honoured  more  than  the 
King  himself.  A  few  hundred  yards  outside  the  north 
gate  of  Soul  there  still  stood,  three  years  ago,  a  stone 
archway  inscribed  with  a  message  of  welcome  to  the 
Chinese  mission  at  the  end  of  its  journey.  The  arch 
was  torn  down  in  1895,  and  the  corner-stone  of  an  Arch 
of  Independence  has  been  laid  recently  on  the  site.  The 
Fives-Lille  railway  contract,  and  the  Russo-Japanese 
Treaty,  and  the  landing  of  a  Russian  guard  apparently 
to  soothe  the  King's  apprehensions  at  leaving  the 
shelter  of  the  Russian  Legation  for  his  own  palace,  may 
testify  to  the  validity  of  the  independence  affirmed. 
The  Coreans  themselves  appear  to  be  pawns  in  the 
game.  They  unquestionably  preferred  China,  whose 
yoke  was  easy  and  whose  burden  was  light,  but  if 
they  must  change  they  prefer  Russia  to  Japan. 

R.  S.  GUNDRY. 

ACADEMICISM  AND  LORD  LEIGHTON. 

IT  is  possible  to  respect  if  it  is  difficult  precisely  to 
value  the  productions  of  academic,  that  is  of 
uninspired,  scholastic  art.  It  is  easier  to  understand 
the  case  for  academicism  in  teaching.  The  literary 
classics  enter  into  our  general  schooling,  a  schooling  not 
directed  only  to  the  student  or  the  artist  in  letters,  and 
the  justification  would  seem  to  be  that  they  supply  the 
models  and  drill  for  a  dignified  public  form.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  schoolmaster's  business  to  train  his  pupils 
to  love  or  to  dream  ;  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Horace  rather 
than  Propertius  and  Catullus  will  be  the  exemplars  of 
deportment  he  will  select  with  the  aim  of  fashioning  a 
diction  for  pleading,  correspondence,  and  public  speaking. 
To  something  of  the  same  task  the  teacher  of  drawing 
must  address  himself.  The  painter  and  sculptor,  it  is 
true,  are  poets  or  nothing  ;  many  of  the  uses  of  lan- 
guage, such  as  pleading,  debate,  exact  recital  of  facts, 
have  no  pictorial  or  graphic  analogue,  but  the  teacher 
of  drawing  must  treat  it  very  much  as  an  art  of  pre- 
cise, lucid  and  elegant  statement.  The  colour  of 
Titian,  the  umbrage  of  Rembrandt,  fall  outside  of  his 
range  ;  he  will  adopt  the  least  impassioned  mode  of 
painting  as  the  "honest"  mode,  and  that  is  a  clear 
system  of  outline  drawing  with  a  moderate  explanatory 
use  of  modelling  and  tinting. 

But  if  the  schoolmasters  of  letters  have  frequently 
misunderstood  their  office  so  far  as  to  wish  to  impose 
on  all  poetical  expression  such  a  normal  manner  as  may 
be  properly  taught  for  the  calm  discourse  of  affairs 
or  for  official  rhetoric,  the  schoolmasters  of  painting, 
with  less  excuse,  have  attempted  to  practise  their 
formal  rhetoric  at  a  pitch  tolerable  only  when  inspired 
by  the  haughtiest  poetry.  Their  choice  of  Raphael  as 
the  type  of  excellence  in  heroic  art  explains  to  some 
extent  this  pretension,  since  in  Raphael  himself  an 
element  of  inflation  is  present.  His  girl-like  graceful 
genius,  thrown  into  association  with  gigantic  vigour, 
braced  itself  up  as  the  more  effeminate  will  among 
soldiers,  and  enlisted  as  an  amazon.  But  the  school- 
master would  be  mistaken  who  dreamed  that  any 
short  of  the  mightiest  blasts  of  the  spirit  could  animate 
or  revivify  the  public  form  of  a  Phidias,  a  Donatello,  or 
a  Michael  Angelo,  or  that  in  untoward  times  and 
in  pettier  hands  emulation  of  such  art  could  produce 
anything  but  hollow  and  stupid  formality.  It  is  at  rare 
moments  that  the  spirit  of  poetry,  always  more  apt  to 
be  feminine  than  virile,  has  been  wedded  with  heroic 
vigour  ;  in  our  own  time  the  poetic  spirit  has  been 
clean  contrary  to  that,  has  been  no  proud  and  public 
muse,  but  has  thrilled  to  the  shy  strains  of  melancholy, 
defeat,  and  flight. 

The  schoolmasters  do  not  know,  and  ought  not  to 
know,  this  ;  but  it  may  explain  how  little  their  efforts 
to  raise  a  crop  of  heroic  art  succeed.  They  keep  up 
before  their  classes,  being  themselves  strong  and  insen- 
sitive people,  a  fine  Olympian  bluff  ;  but  their  pupils 
have  been  shown  by  Heine  what  the  gods  are  like  in 
exile,  and  by  Burne  Jones  the  terror  of  the  modern 
pilgrim  when  he  sees  his  goal  in  sight,  of  the  modern 
victor  when  the  foe  is  at  his  mercy,  of  the  modern 
lover  at  love's  hour. 

"  Wenn  du  sprichst,  Ich  liebe  dich, 
Dann  muss  ich  weinen  bitterlich." 


If  this  is  the  tune  hearts  sing  to,  it  is  small  wonder 
if  the  academic  lesson  i*  neglected  save  by  the  school- 
master minds,  minds  alive  to  the  formal  side  of  an  art, 
but  devoid  of  the  impulse  of  feeling.  A  rare  giant  may 
emerge  ;  an  Alfred  Stevens,  by  some  monstrous  power 
of  going  against  his  time,  does  the  heroic  thing  over 
the  heads  of  the  academics,  but  the  ordinary  efforts  in 
the  teeth  of  a  shamefaced  age  must  be  arid  and  dull. 

In  England  we  have  had  few  great  academics,  none 
to  match  with  Ingres.  Our  Academy  has  been  as  little 
academic  as  such  an  institution  could  well  be.  Its  first 
president,  Reynolds,  discoursed  on  the  ambitious  lines 
of  art,  but  himself  pursued  what  he  described  as  the 
"ornamental."  Landscape  paintings,  portraits,  middle- 
class  recreations  have  filled  the  exhibitions,  and  the 
schools  have  been  directed  by  professors  of  all  these 
arts  in  turn.  No  figure  has  arisen  like  that  of  Ingres 
to  stem  the  modern  flood,  to  banish  the  "dishonest" 
seductions  of  colour  and  mystery,  and  to  confine 
painting  to  a  stylistic  drawing  of  the  model  under  the 
sanction  of  a  classical  subject. 

When  we  observe  what  happened  to  the  teaching  of 
Ingres  in  the  best  soil  it  found,  we  can  measure  the 
sublime  anachronism,  the  silly  good  faith  of  his  ideal. 
Degas  was  a  draughtsman  no  less  keen  and  a  lover  of 
style  as  ardent,  but  too  intelligent  and  witty  to  believe 
that  a  model  drawn  under  these  inspirations  only, 
becomes  a  goddess.  Better  the  ironic  study  that  can 
enjoy  her  character,  not  as  Venus  at  her  bath  but  a 
model  at  her  tub.  Better  to  catch  the  formal  beauty  of 
rhythmic  gesture  in  a  ballet  than  to  compromise  with  it 
in  a  got-up  "  Daphnephoria."  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
accepts  the  public  decorative  task,  but  in  the  doing  pf 
it  confesses  the  modern  mind.  The  vast  and  wistful 
theatre  of  his  landscape  overwhelms  the  actors  who 
venture  on  the  scene,  and  they  stand  about  it  like 
homesick  statues.  Mr.  Legros,  another  fervent  ad- 
mirer of  the  master,  turns  his  ear  aside,  like  Millet,  to 
the  complaint  of  the  humble  earth. 

Were  there  no  academics  to  continue  the  shadow  of 
a  "classic"  tradition?  Yes.  There  was  Cabanel  and 
there  was  Bouguereau.  But  the  idea  of  these  men  was 
to  seize  on  any  pretext  to  be  found  within  the  "classic" 
canon  for  prettiness,  to  sugar  the  academic  study  so 
that  it  might  become  a  popular  middle-class  recreation. 
Academicism  is  respectable  so  long  as  it  stands  out 
for  ascetic  discipline,  for  severe  restraint  in  drawing 
and  colour.  When  the  schoolmaster  becomes  a  seducer 
professions  are  unpleasantly  mixed. 

Schoolmasters  in  England  have  been  known  to  popu- 
larize their  style  to  the  confectionery  pitch,  and  our 
latest  academic  painter  suffers  from  the  same  unhappy 
taint.  No  one  who  studies  a  collection  of  Lord 
Leighton's  paintings  will  deny  a  tribute  of  admiration 
for  his  general  sense  of  rhythm  and  suavity  of  line,  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  begin  and  end  the  study  with 
some  feeling  of  nausea.  The  designer  of  Heracles 
struggling  with  Death  for  Alcestis  had  a  taste  for 
heroic  composition,  but  a  more  effective  taste  for  the 
prettiness  of  the  figures  in  the  other  corner,  as  of  little 
actresses  showing  off  in  a  tableau.  We  need  some 
term  to  distinguish  between  the  taste  which  leads  a  man 
before  another's  picture  to  say,  That  is  what  I  should 
like  to  paint,  and  that  persuades  him  to  plot  out  his  pic- 
ture with  a  kindred  intention,  and  the  effective  taste  that 
intrudes  itself  unbidden  with  the  execution.  The  culti- 
vated intellectual  taste  of  Leighton  paid  homage  to  the 
marbles  of  the  Parthenon  ;  his  native  effective  taste  was 
for  a  heavy  kind  of  sweetness,  and  the  mixture  is  un- 
clean. If  this  is  true  of  the  human  types  he  delights 
in,  it  is  doubly  true  of  his  colour.  But  it  would  be  un- 
pleasant to  insist  on  the  defects  of  Leighton  when  he 
becomes  personal  in  his  painting.  His  merit  lay  in  a 
respect  for  classic  style,  however  much  he  compromised 
it  in  practice  :  it  was  a  misfortune  for  his  Academy  that 
he  was  not  more  the  stern  schoolmaster  and  less  the 
accommodating  eclectic.  D.  S.  M. 

AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  AGAIN. 

THE  sporting  British  public  loves  better  to  see  an 
Academic  bugaboo  satisfactorily  despatched  than 
to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  conceited  ass  who  prates 
of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  great  music  and  of 
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-the  eternal  joys  of  hearing  the  great  music  fittingly 
,  interpreted.  A  certain  number  of  readers  will  certainly 
feel  aggrieved  when  they  arrive  at  this  page  only  to 
find  a  calm  disquisition  on  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts  ; 
and  some  of  that  number  will  as  certainly  write  to 
declare  their  grievance.  It  is  curious  that  so  many  of 
my  readers  should  consider  themselves  on  speaking 
or  at  least  corresponding  terms  with  me.  Not  that 
this  is  a  matter  for  resentment.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  highly  flattering.  I  am  always  delighted  to 
tell  my  unknown  friends  where  to  send  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  be  musically  educated,  or  where 
not  to  send  them,  whom  to  engage  or  not  to 
engage  to  recite  "  Athalie  "  or  "  The  Dream  of 
Jubal,"  what  music  to  play  with  small  provincial 
orchestras,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  a  trifle  disconcerting 
to  receive  congratulations  on  having  honestly,  if  con- 
temptuously, criticized  a  piece  of  bad  or  entirely  sham 
-  art,  and  more  embarrassing  still  is  it  to  receive  re- 
proofs for  falling  back  on  threadbare  topics  while 
humbugs  go  scatheless.  Yet  what  can  a  poor  critic 
do  ?  Never  shall  this  typewriter  fail  when  the  truth 
is  to  be  written  about  bad  art ;  but  the  trouble  is 
that  in  England  there  is  little  more  really  bad 
art  than  really  fine  art  :  we  are  swamped  in  floods 
of  mediocre  stuff.  The  large  music-schools  are  ever- 
lastingly busy  turning  out  shoals  of  pupils  with  a 
completer  command  of  the  technique  of  the  keyboard 
than  was  dreamed  of  by  Mozart  or  Beethoven  ;  Vivaldi 
or  Corelli  would  have  fallen  on  his  face  in  adoration  of 
the  average  modern  fiddle  student  ;  there  are  scores  of 
young  men  and  women  who  can  write  music  which — 
from  one  point  of  view  at  any  rate — is  equal  to  Bach's 
or  John  Smith's  (died  circa  1600 — 1890).  In  a  word, 
music  is  rapidly  catching  up  with  literature,  and  the 
result  is  a  great  mass  of  what  can  only  be  called  musical 
-journalism  :  stuff  bearing  the  same  relation  to  real 
piano  or  fiddle  playing,  or  real  music,  that  jour- 
nalism bears  to  literature  :  stuff  which  is  clever, 
decently  accurate  in  grammar,  facile,  empty  and  often 
meaningless.  Now  in  the  long  run  this  will  prove  a 
very  good  thing,  for  while  the  ordinary  musician  will 
no  more  claim  to  be  a  creative  composer  or  a  great 
interpretative  artist  than  the  average  editor  of  a  morn- 
ing paper  claims  to  be  a  literary  man,  the  general  level 
of  musical  intelligence  and  knowledge  will  have  been 
immensely  raised.  But  for  the  present  the  existing  state 
of  affairs  is  a  nuisance.  One  wishes  that  some  one 
would  invent  a  refining  acid  to  dissolve  away  all  the 
worthless  stuff  and  its  makers  and  leave  nothing  but 
the  pure  gold  and  its  gatherers.  If  the  Fire  Brigade 
were  to  syringe  London  with  it  to-night  how  delight- 
fully quiet  the  town  would  be  to-morrow,  save  for 
the  bustle  of  fond  parents  seeking  the  musical  genius 
of  the  family ;  how  desolate  the  concert-halls  would 
be  ;  how  peaceful  the  music-schools.  Surely  here  is 
a  field  for  inventors.  Think  how  the  successful  man 
would  be  hailed  as  a  benefactor  of  the,  musical  race, 
receive  congratulatory  letters  from  distinguished  men 
of  letters,  artists  and  musicians,  and  be  persecuted 
by  a  little  knot  of  vicious  writers  more  or  less 
loosely  connected  with  the  "Musical  Times  and 
Singing  Class  Circular,"  until  at  last  he  invented  a 
similar  fluid  for  the, solution  of  tenth-rate  journalists — 
in  which  event  Heaven  help  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  of  us.  Pending  his  arrival  the  hapless  critic 
looks  round  mournfully,  and  having  (in  the  present  case) 
said  his  say  about  Wood  and  Promenade  concerts,  and 
seeing  little  else  good  or  bad  enough  to  inspire  an 
article,  falls  back  on  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts. 

They  recommenced  on  27  February,  when  we  had  an 
unavoidably  belated  Schubert  commemoration.  The 
big  C  symphony,  a  long  selection  from  the  "  Rosa- 
munde"  music,  a  scena  from  "Lazarus,"  and  six 
songs,  were  rather  heavy  for  one  afternoon  ;  and  it  was 
a  huge  mistake  to  place  the  symphony  last.  The  pro- 
gramme was  sufficiently  long  without  it ;  and  if  it  had 
to  be  included  at  all — and  Mr.  Manns  was  to  be 
thanked  for  doing  so — the  majority  of  the  audience 
would  probably  have  come  away  quite  content  without 
hearing  Mr.  Lloyd  warble  Liszt's  monstrous  caricature 
of  "  Great  is  Jehovah  "  to  an  accompaniment  of  chorus 
and  orchestra,  or  listening  to  Miss  Petersen's  quaintly 
dramatic  version  of  the  "  Erl-King."    Too  lengthy  a 


programme  is  always  a  mistake,  especially  when  the 
works  of  only  one  composer  are  drawn  upon.    At  this 
Palace  concert  the  expert  listener  could  save  himself 
for  the  C  symphony  by  paying  merely  casual  attention 
to  Miss  Petersen  and  Mr.  Lloyd  ;  whereas  your  enthu- 
siastic untrained  amateur  concert-goer  probably  wasted 
all  his  energy  early  in  the  day  and  was  left  helpless  after 
the  "  Serenade."  Those  who  preserved  themselves  fresh, 
however,  were  certainly  repaid  a  thousand  times  over  by 
Mr.  Manns's  superb  interpretation  of  the  symphony.  It 
was,  of  course,  a  very  different  interpretation  from 
Richter's,  which  I  like  better  ;  but  in  its  way  it  could 
not  be  surpassed.    The  tragic,  sombre  side,  of  which 
Richter  makes  so  much,  is  nearly  entirely  disregarded 
by  Mr.  Manns,  who  fixes  his  attention  on,  and  makes 
the  most  of,  the  rare  sunny  moments.    It  is  true  we 
get  the  tragedy  in  the  finale,  the  sense  of  terror  in 
those  repeated  four  thumps,  but  with  it  a  buoyancy, 
a  gaiety  in  despair,  which  is,  I  should  imagine,  more 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Manns — if  Mr.  Manns  ever  in  his 
life  despaired  of  anything — than  of  Schubert.    Still,  it 
is  always  interesting  to  hear  a  fresh  reading  of  a 
masterpiece,  and  Mr.  Manns's  view  has  the  merit  of 
making  a  whole  Schubert  concert  enjoyable.    For  one 
quickly  tires  of  dull  weather  and  low  spirits,  while  it  is 
easy,  if  not  inevitable,  to  lie  on  one's  back  on  the  grass 
during  a  whole  warm  summer  afternoon.     The  slow 
movement  was  sheer  Schubert  from  first  note  to  last, 
the  divine  conversation  between  the  horn  and  the  rest  of 
the  orchestra  in  the  middle  coming  off  with  miraculous 
effect ;  and  the  first  movement  and  the  scherzo  were  played 
in  a  clean  and  manly  fashion  attained  by  no  one  but 
Mr.  Manns.    The  "  Lazarus"  music  was  a  trifle  odd. 
It  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  oratorio  music  ;  in  fact  it 
is  more  like  a  caricature  of  light  Italian  opera  ;  and  one 
cannot  resist  the  thought  that  even  poor  Schubert  (who 
had  no  more  literary  taste  than  the  average  hack  pro- 
gramme-maker of  to-day)  got  disgusted  with  his  libretto, 
and  having  nothing  else  to  do  at  the  moment  tried  how 
ridiculous  it  could  be  made  to  sound.    Even  less  satis- 
factory than  this  was  "  Great  is  Jehovah."    In  its 
original  form  it  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  very  finest  of 
Schubert's  songs.    He  never  wrote  anything  of  more 
astonishing   power  and  vividness  than   the  passage 
about  the  thunder  and  lightning  ;  while  towards  the  end 
it  becomes  almost  Beethovenish   in   its  breadth  and 
sweetness.    So   Liszt   must   needs    "  adapt  "   it  for 
tenor  solo,   chorus  and   orchestra  ;   though  why  he 
omitted   parts   for   the   banjo   and   bones   must  for 
ever  remain   a  mystery.     Still,  he  spoilt  the  song 
completely  enough  with  the  means  he  used  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  feat  must  be  added 
to  the  hundred  or  so  of  Liszt's  for  any  one  of  which  a 
lesser  man  would  have  deserved  to  be  hanged.  That 
Liszt  should  have  accomplished  the  deed  in  cold  blood 
does  not  in  the  least  surprise  me  :  it  is  long  since  I 
gave  him  up  as  an  uncanny  creature  destitute  of  an 
artistic  conscience,  the  only  kind  of  conscience  worth 
having  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  given  up  Sir  George  Grove, 
and  cannot  help  wondering  what  can  have  happened  to 
him  that  he  permitted  such  a  disgraceful  burlesque  of 
his  favourite  master  to  appear  in  a  Crystal  Palace  pro- 
gramme.   However,  the  acute  agony  he  must  have 
suffered  during  the  performance  was  more  than  a  suffi- 
cient punishment  for  the  man  who  entirely  "  created  " 
Schubert  for  this  country  and  has  done  more  than  any 
one  else  to  popularize  Beethoven  ;  so  no  more  need  be 
said  about  the  matter.    The  "  Rosamunde  "  music  re- 
ceived a  fair  measure  of  the  delicate  and  piquant  treat- 
ment it  deserves  ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd  compensated  for 
taking  part  in  the  Liszt  exhibition  by  singing  the  well- 
known  "  Serenade  "  in  his  usual  mellifluous  style  and 
with  more  than  his  customary  vigour.    Before  changing 
the  subject  I  may  say  that  this  afternoon's  concert  is 
an  especially  interesting  one.    Mr.  Plunket  Greene  will 
sing  Purcell's  "  Ye  twice  ten  hundred  deities,"  and 
Richard  Strauss's  "  Also  Sprach  Zarathustra  "  will  be 
played  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.    I  am  told  it 
is  a  very  surprising  achievement,  even  if  there  is  not 
any  more  music  in  it  than  in  "  Till  Eulenspiegel." 

Adversity  makes  strange  bedfellows  ;  and  sometimes 
when  sorely  pressed  for  a  subject  the  present  writer 
has  found  himself  at  the  same  student's  concert  with" 
critics  who  never  speak  of  themselves  as  the  "  present 
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writer  "  and  would  scorn  to  write  "  I,"  for  which  self- 
denial  they  should  be  commended  by  me  and  thanked 
by  the  public.    Sometimes,  however,  I  go  from  other 
motives  ;  and  if  the  truth  must  be  told— and  there  is 
no  reason  why  in  the  present  instance  it  should  not — it 
is  often  quite  delightful  to  listen  voluntarily  to  the  semi- 
articulate  younger  generation,  of  which  say  one  per 
cent,  will  in  ten  years'  time  be  strong  enough  to  com- 
pel us  to  listen  to  them.    The  concerts  of  the  Royal 
College,  for  example,  and  of  the  London  Academy, 
are  always  pleasing  exhibitions  of  talent  and  some 
taste  ;  and  nothing  could  be  said  against  the  Royal 
Academy  concerts  if  only  fewer  of  the  piano  students 
played  in  the  style  which  was  thought  "musicianly  "  and 
•'sound"  in   the  palmiest  days  of  the  Mendelssohn 
period.    But  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a 
critic  should  confine  himself  to  the  experiments  of  central 
metropolitan  students  ;  and  there  are  a  good  many 
reasons  why  he  should  not.    This  over-centralization  in 
music  is  one  of  the  curses  of  musical  Britain  ;  and 
(D.V.)   I  shall   some  day  set  my  brethren  a  good 
example  by  running  down  to   offer  the  students  of 
Manchester  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  do  better 
than  their  teachers.    To  get  practice  in  the  art  of 
leaving  London  gracefully  for  a  few  hours  I  ventured 
as  far  as  Swiss  Cottage  on  Tuesday  night,  and  heard, 
with  patience  and  some  enjoyment,  a  concert  given  at 
the  Hampstead  conservatoire.    In  one  sense  it  was  a 
fraud,  for  I  wanted  to  hear  students  exercise  them- 
selves ;  but  in  another  sense  it  was  a  very  good  thing, 
for  the  concert,  given  entirely  by  the  professors,  showed 
that  the  Hampstead  Institute  has  a  staff  second  to  no 
staff  in  London,  and  better  than  the  staffs  of  some 
schools  which  pretend  to  do  more  good  and  in  reality 
do  a  great  amount  of  harm.    Mr.  Hans  Wesseley,  for 
instance,  plays  the  violin  in  an  altogether  fresh,  un- 
spoiled and  unAcademic  way  ;  Mr.  d'Evry  knows  his 
organ  technique  well  and  is  something  of  an  artist 
besides  ;  and  it  was  a  surprise  to  find  so  thorough  an 
artistas  Mrs.  Fischer-Sobell  playing  the  piano  there  in  her 
most  handsome  style.     It  would  be   superfluous  to 
criticize  the  concert  in  detail  ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  that  the 
Hampstead  conservatoire  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
London  music-schools.    It  has  been  established,  I  note, 
for  many  years,  but  has  lately  come  more  under  the 
influence  of  Mr.  C.  Sharpe,  a  gentleman  whom  I  under- 
stand to  be  a  thorough  musician  ;  and  even  if  it  were 
less  firmly  set  on  its  feet  than  it  is,  it  could  not  help 
becoming    successful.      For    the  sapient    parents  of 
Hampstead  and  thereabout  will  not  send  young  people 
into  the  heart  of  dirty  London  to  study  music  while 
admirable  teaching  can  be  had  close  at  hand.    J.  F.  R. 


GALLERY  ROWDYISM. 

"  The  Mac  Haggis."  A  Farce  in  three  acts,  by  Jerome. 
K.  Jerome  and  Eden  Philpotts.  Globe  Theatre,. 
25  February,  1897. 

"  THE  MAC  HAGGIS,"  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  is  a 
wild  tale  of  a  prim  young  London  gentleman 
who  suddenly  succeeds  to  the  chieftainship  of  a  High- 
land clan — such  a  clan  as  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  might 
have  conceived  in  a  nightmare  after  reading  "Rob 
Roy."     It  is  an  intentionally  and  impenitently  out- 
rageous play  :  in  fact  its  main  assumptions  are  almost 
as  nonsensical  as  those  of  an  average  serious  drama  ; 
but  its  absurdity  is  kept  within  the  limits  of  human 
endurance  by  the  Jeromian  shrewdness  and  humanity 
of  its  small  change.     Nevertheless  it  is  not  good 
enough  for  Mr.   Weedon  Grossmith,  being  only  the 
latest  of  a  long  string  of  farces  written  for  him  on 
the  assumption  that  he  is  a  funny  man  and  nothing, 
more.     The   truth   is  that  he  is  the  only  first-rate 
comedian  under  fifty  on  the  London  stage.    Later  on 
he  may  find  a  worthy  rival  in  Mr.  Welch  ;   but  at 
present  his  superiority  in  comedy  is  incontestable.  In 
this  Mac  Haggis  business,  silly  as  much  of  it  is,  there  is 
not  a  touch  of  caricature  or  a   taint  of  clowning. 
Take  for  example  the  farcical  duel  with  Black  Hamish 
in  the  last  act,  which  might  have  been  designed  as  a  bit 
of  business  for  a  circus  clown.    Mr.  Grossmith  lifts  it 
to  the  comedy  plane  by  acting  that  fight  as  if  he  were 
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on  Bosworth  Field.  His  gleam  of  self-satisfaction  when 
he  actually  succeeds  in  hitting  his  adversary's  shield  a 
very  respectable  thwack,  and  the  blight  that  withers  up 
that  perky  little  smile  as  the  terrible  Hamish  comes  on 
undaunted,  are  finer  strokes  of  comedy  than  our  other 
comedians  can  get  into  the  most  delicate  passages  of 
parts  written  by  Jones  and  Pinero.  He  never  carica- 
tures, never  grimaces,  never  holds  on  to  a  laugh  like'a 
provincial  tenor  holding  on  to  his  high  B  flat)  never 
comes  out  of  his  part  for  an  instant,  never  relaxes  the 
most  anxious  seriousness  about  the  affairs  of  the  cha- 
racter he  is  impersonating,  never  laughs  at  himself  or 
with  the  audience,  and  is,  in  consequence,  more  con- 
tinuously and  keenly  amusing  in  farce  than  any  other 
actor  I  ever  saw  except  Jefferson.  The  very  natural- 
ness of  his  work  leads  the  public  into  taking  its  finest 
qualities  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  so  that  whilst  the  most 
inane  posing  exhibitions  by  our  tailor-made  leading  men 
are  gravely  discussed  as  brilliant  conceptions  and  mas- 
terly feats  of  execution,  Mr.  Grossmith'^  creations, 
exemplifying  all  the  artistic  qualities  which  the  others 
lack, pass  as  nothing  more  than  the  facetiousnesses  of  a 
popular  entertainer. 

"  The  Mac  Haggis  "  is  happily  cast  and  well  played 
round,  Miss  Laura  Johnson  giving  an  appalling 
intensity  to  the  restless  audacities  of  Eweretta.  Miss 
Johnson  will  probably  be  able  to  do  justice  to  a 
moderately  quiet  part  when  she  is  eighty-five  or  there- 
abouts :  at  present  she  seems  to  have  every  qualification 
of  a  modern  actress  except  civilization.  This  was  the 
secret  of  her  success  as  Wallaroo  in  "The  Duchess  of 
Coolgardie."  In  all  her  parts  she  "goes  Fantee  "  more 
or  less. 

Although  there  were  no  dissentients  to  the  applause 
at  the  end  of  "The  Mac  Haggis,"  the  authors  did  not 
appear  to  make  the  customary  acknowledgments.  For 
some  time  past  the  gods  have  been  making  themselves 
a  more  and  more  insufferable  nuisance.    The  worry  of 
attending   first   nights   has   been   mercilessly  inten- 
sified by  the  horrible  noises  they  offer  to  their  idols 
as    British    cheers.     I    do    not    object    to    a  cheer 
that   has    the    unmistakable   de,'pth    and  solidity  of 
tone  that  come  only   from  a  genuine    ebullition  of 
enthusiasm  ;  but  this  underbred,  heartless,  incontinent, 
wide-mouthed,  slack-fibred,  brainless  bawling  is  weari- 
some and  disgusting  beyond  endurance.    Naturally  it 
provokes  furious  opposition  ;  and  of  late  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  countermine  the  people  who  bawl 
indiscriminately  at  everything  and  .everybody  by  form- 
ing an  opposition  which  resolutely  boos  at  everybody 
and  everything.    This  of  course  only  makes  two  up- 
roars, each  stimulating  the  other  to  redoubled  obstre- 
perousness,  where  formerly  there  was  but  one.  Both 
the  managers  and  the  authors  have  been  forced  at  last 
to  take  action  in  the  matter.    Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
left  the  gods,  at  the  Garrick  to  howl  vainly  for  the 
author  for  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  ;  and  Mr  Jerome  K.  Jerome  has  followed  his  ex- 
ample both  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Globe  Theatres. 
The  managers  held  back  until  the  first-nighters,  getting 
bolder  in  their  misconduct,  began  to  interrupt  the  actors 
just  as  political  speakers  are  interrupted  at  stormy 
election  meetings.    Then  they  called  in  the  police. 

Thereupon  much  soreness  of  feeling  broke  out.  The 
first-nighters,  quite  unconscious  that  their  silliness  and 
rowdiness  had  long  ago  revolted  the  most  indulgent  of 
their  friends,  and  still  believing  themselves,  to  be  a 
popular  institution  instead  of  an  exasperating  public 
nuisance,  were  deeply  hurt  at  the  unkindness  of  the 
managers,  the  injustice  of  the  police  (who  are  apt  to" 
propitiate  public  order  with  vicarious  sacrifices  on 
such  occasions),  and  the  attack  on  their  privilege  of 
clamour.  Finally  an  understanding  was  arrived  at.  The 
right  of  the  gallery  to  hiss  and  hoot  and  bawl  to  its 
heart's  content  was  fully  admitted  as  a  principle  of  the 
British  Constitution,  the  least  infringement  of  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  tearing  up  of  Magna  Charta  ; 
but  it  was  agreed  that  the  right  should  not  be  exercised 
until  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

The  result  of  this  was  of  course  that  the  gallery  now 
began  to  hoot  as  an  affirmation  of  its  right  to  hoot,  with- 
out reference  to  the  merits  of  the  performance.  The 
gentlemen  who  had  formerly  lain  in  wait  for  such  lines 
as  "  Let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  acting  detestably,"  or 
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"Would  that  the  end  were  come!"  to  disconcert  the 
speaker  with  a  sarcastic  "  Hear,  hear  !  "  felt  that  since 
they  had  exchanged  this  amusement  for  leave  to 
hiss  as  much  as  they  liked  at  the  end  of  the  play, 
the  permission  must  not  lie  unused.  "The  Daughters 
of  Babylon  "  was  the  first  great  occasion  on  which 
the  treaty  came  into  operation  ;  and  the  gallery 
seized"  the  opportunity  to  outdo  itself  in  folly.  In  the 
first  act  every  popular  favourite  in  the  cast  was  greeted 
by  an  outbreak  of  the  old  forced,  artificial,  unmanly, 
undignified,  base-toned,  meaningless  howling  which 
degrades  the  gallery  to  the  level  of  a  menagerie.  At 
the  end  the  hooting — the  constitutional  hooting — 
began  ;  and  immediately  a  trial  of  endurance  set  in 
between  the  hooters  and  those  who  wished  to  give  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  an  ovation.  After  a  prolonged  and 
dismal  riot,  Mr.  Barrett  turned  the  laugh  against  the 
hooters,  shouted  them  down  with  half  a  dozen  sten- 
torian words,  and  finally  got  the  audience  out  of  the 
house.  At  "  Nelson's  Enchantress  "  the  same  medley 
of  applause  and  hooting  arose  ;  and  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson,  not  caring,  doubtless,  to  ask  "RisdenHome" 
to  make  her  first  public  appearance  by  exposing  herself 
to  a  half  silly,  half  blackguardly  mob  demonstration, 
made  her  acknowledgments  for  her.  But  the  moment 
he  said — what  else  could  he  say  ? — that  he  would 
convey  to  her  the  favourable  reception  of  her  piece, 
the  hooters  felt  that  their  constitutional  rights  would  be 
ignored  unless  Mr.  Robertson  conveyed  the  hoots  as 
well  as  the  plaudits.  He  very  pointedly  declined  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  rebuked  the  constitutional 
party,  which  retired  abashed  but  grumbling. 

These  little  scenes  before  the  curtain  are  so  obviously 
mischievous  and  disgraceful,  that  the  malcontents  and 
the  constitutionalists  are  now  reinforced  by  a  section 
of  demonstrators  whose  object  it  is  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  speech-making,  author-calling  system  altogether. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  first  night  of  "  The 
Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  "  Mr.  Hare  was  about  to 
respond  to  the  demand  for  a  speech.  Just  as  he  opened 
his  mouth  to  begin  somebody  called  out  "  No  speech." 
Mr.  Hare,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  immediately 
bowed  and  withdrew.  Nobody  has  since  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  helping  a  manager  out  of  a  senseless  cere- 
mony ;  but  the  objection  on  principle  to  speech-making 
still  struggles  for  expression  in  the  tumult. 

Here,  then,  we  have  so  -many  elements  of  disorder 
that  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  situation  some  serious 
consideration.  Let  us  see,  to  begin  with,  whether  the 
alleged  constitutional  right  to  hoot  and  hiss  can  be 
defended.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  is  on 
the  face  of  it  so  offensive  and  unmannerly  a  thing  for 
one  man  to  hiss  and  hoot  at  another  that  such  con- 
duct must  stand  condemned  unless  it  can  be  justified 
as  a  criminal  sentence  is  justified.  I  know  that  there 
are  gallery-goers  who  contend  that  if  the  people  who 
like  the  play  applaud  it,  the  people  who  dislike  it  should 
in  justice  show,  by  expressing  their  dissatisfaction,  that 
the  approval  is  not  unanimous.  They  might  as  well 
contend  that  if  a  gentleman  who  admires  a  lady  tells 
her  that  she  has  pretty  hands,  any  bystander  who  does 
not  admire  her  should  immediately  in  justice  tell  her 
that  she  has  a  red  nose,  or  that  because  foolish  admirers 
of  actresses  throw  bouquets  to  them,  those  who  think 
the  compliment  undeserved  should  throw  bad  eggs  and 
dead  cats.  No  :  hooting  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  pre- 
tension to  be  a  salutary  and  necessary  department  of 
lynch  law.  Now  in  punishing  criminals  we  treat  them 
with  atrocious  cruelty — so  much  so  that  a  good  deal 
of  crime  goes  unpunished  at  present  because  humane 
people  will  not  call  in  the  police  or  prosecute  except  in 
extreme  cases.  But  cruel  as  our  punishments  are,  we 
do  not  now  make  a  sport  of  them  as  our  forefathers 
did.  Though  we  deal  out  sentences  of  hard  labour  and 
of  penal  servitude  which  some  of  the  victims  would 
willingly  exchange,  if  they  could,  for  the  stocks,  the 
pillory,  or  a  reasonable  degree  of  branding,  flogging,  or 
ear-clipping,  it  cannot  be  said  of  our  methods  that  they 
are  hypocritical  devices  for  gratifying  our  own  vilest 
lusts  under  the  cloak  of  justice.  We  did  not  stop 
flogging  women  at  the  cart's  tail  through  the  streets 
because  the  women  -disliked  it — we  condemn  women  to 
much  more  dreadful  penalties  at  every  sessions — but 
because  the  public  liked  it.    Solitary  confinement  is  a 


diabolical  punishment ;  but  at  least  nobody  gets  any 
gratification  out  of  it ;  and  the  fun  of  seeing  a  black 
flag  S°  UP  on  a  prison  flagstaff  must  be  very  poor  com- 
pared to  the  bygone  Tyburnian  joys  of  seeing  the 
culprit  hanged.  Hence  I  submit  that  if  an  author  or 
actor  is  to  be  punished  for  a  bad  play  or  a  bad  per- 
formance, his  punishment  should  not  be  made  a  popular 
sport.  The  punishment  of  setting  him  before  the  cur- 
tain to  be  hooted  at  is  nothing  but  a  survival  of  the 
pillory.  Why  should  the  theatre  lag  behind  the  police 
court  in  this  respect  ?  Why  is  the  lust  of  the  rabble 
to  mock,  jeer,  insult,  deride,  and  yell  bestially  at  their 
unfortunate  fellow-creatures  recognized  as  sacred  in  the 
gallery  when  it  is  suppressed  by  the  police  everywhere 
else  ?  I  use  the  word  rabble  because  it  was  invented 
to  describe  a  crowd  which  has  thrown  away  all  decency 
of  behaviour  and  is  conducting  itself  just  as  savagely 
and  uproariously  as  it  dares.  The  people  in  the  stalls 
and  balcony  and  amphitheatre  are  superior  to  the  rabble, 
not  because  they  pay  more  for  admission,  but  because 
they  do  not  yell,  are  content  with  clapping  when  they 
are  pleased,  and  go  home  quietly  when  they  are  dis- 
appointed. The  people  in  the  pit  and  gallery  who  do 
yell,  either  approvingly  or  maliciously,  and  who  remain 
making  a  disturbance  until  somebody  comes  out  to  con- 
front them,  are  a  rabble  and  nothing  else.  What  right 
have  they  to  behave  in  such  a  way  ?  They  don't  do 
it  at  concerts  ;  they  don't  do  it  in  church  ;  even  in 
International  Socialist  Congresses  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  both  notoriously  disorderly  places,  such 
scenes  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  As  to  the 
notion  that  such  disorder  has  any  beneficial  effect  as  an 
informal  censorship  of  the  drama,  I  really  cannot  con- 
descend to  discuss  so  grotesque  a  pretension.  If  there 
is  a  case  in  which  lynch  law  might  be  supposed  to  have 
some  use  in  the  theatre,  it  is  that  of  the  low  comedian 
who  deliberately  interpolates  obscene  gags  into  musical 
farces,  and  implicates  in  them  the  performer  to  whom 
he  is  speaking.  A  single  vigorous  hiss  from  the  gallery 
would  cure  any  actor  for  ever  of  such  blackguardism. 
When  has  that  hiss  ever  been  forthcoming  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gallery  will  trample  furiously  on  deli- 
cate work  like  Mr.  Henry  James's,  and  keep  refined  and 
sensitive  artists  who  attempt  original  and  thoughtful 
work  in  dread  all  through  the  first  night  lest  some  un- 
theatrical  line  should  provoke  a  jeer  or  some  stroke  of 
genuine  pathos  a  coarse  laugh.  There  would  be  nothing 
to  fear  if  playgoers  were  not  demoralized  by  the  low 
standard  of  manners  and  conduct  prevailing  in  the 
gallery.  What  possibility  is  there  of  fine  art  flourish- 
ing where  full  license  to  yell— the  license  of  the  cockpit 
and  prize-ring — is  insisted  on  by  men  who  never  dream 
of  misbehaving  themselves  elsewhere? 

If  I  were  starting  in  theatrical  management  to- 
morrow, I  should  probably  abolish  the  shilling  gallery 
on  first  nights,  and  make  the  lowest  price  of  admission 
either  half  a  crown  or  threepence,  according  to  the 
district.  A  threepenny  gallery  is  humble  and  decent, 
a  half-crown  one  snobbish  and  continent.  A  shilling 
gallery  has  the  vices  of  both  and  the  virtues  of  neither. 
But  if  the  shilling  gallery  is  to  continue,  let  it  behave 
as  the  stalls  behave  :  that  is,  applaud,  when  it  wants 
to  applaud,  with  its  hands  and  not  with  its  voice,  and 
go  home  promptly  and  quietly  when  it  does  not  want  to 
applaud.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  perform- 
ance, the  management  and  the  author  will  expiate  it 
quite  severely  enough  by  heavy  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment. I  may  add  that  clapping  as  a  method  of  applause 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  far  more  expressive 
than  shouting.  The  compass  of  vigour  and  speed  of 
repercussion  through  which  it  varies  is  so  great  that  its 
?iuances  are  practically  infinite  :  you  can  tell,  if  your  ear 
is  worth  anything,  whether  it  means  a  perfunctory 
"Thanks  awf ly,"  or  a  cool  "Good  evening:  sorry  I 
shan't  be  able  to  come  again,"  or  an  eager  "Thank 
you  ever  so  much  :  it  was  splendid,"  or  any  gradation 
between.  Shouting  can  convey  nothing  but  "  Booh  !  " 
or  "  Hooray  !  "  except,  as  I  have  said,  in  moments  of 
real  enthusiasm,  quite  foreign  to  the  demonstrativeness 
of  our  theatre  fanciers  and  greenroom  gossip  swal- 
lowers.  Best  of  all  would  be  no  applause  ;  but  that 
will  come  later  on.  For  the  present,  since  we  cannot 
contain  ourselves  wholly,  let  us  at  least  express  our- 
selves humanly  and  sensibly.  G.  B.  S. 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 

THOUGH  there  were  some  who  looked  for  a  change 
in  the  Bank  Rate  this  week,  no  alteration  was 
made,  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  directors  would  be 
acting  wisely  if  they  were  to  reduce  it  until  the  political 
horizon  is  clearer.  "Short"  money,  it  is  true,  stands 
at  a  higher  rate  than  the  discount  rate  for  three  months' 
bills  ;  but  this  is  an  abnormal  state  of  affairs,  and  cannot 
last  long  in  view  of  the  heavy  payments  always  made 
by  the  Government  in  March.  When  these  are  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  market,  rates  will  once  again 
become  normal.  Politics  continue  to  be  the  beacon  by 
which  operators  are  guided,  and  according  as  the  morn- 
ing's news  from  the  East  has  read  good  or  bad  so 
markets  have  moved.  The  .  public  are  steadfastly  hold- 
ing aloof,  and  are  not  likely  to  touch  stocks  until 
matters  have  smoothed  out. 

Politics  are  still  predominant  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  Collective  Note  of  the  Great  Powers  to  the  Greek 
Government  was  received  favourably  in  financial  circles  ; 
but  on  Thursday,  when  news  came  in  that  Greece 
remained  recalcitrant,  the  whole  Stock  Exchange 
market  was  depressed.  Consols  were  quoted  at  112  at 
the  commencement  of  business  on  Thursday  and  fell  off 
to  1 11^  at  the  close.  The  same  influence  was  evident 
in  every  department.  When  the  political  horizon  is 
cleared,  intrinsic  merits  will  be  weighed.  In  the  mean- 
time the  question  which  every  intelligent  student  of 
Stock  Exchange  fluctuations  puts  is,  "  What  will 
happen  if  a  war  break  out?" 

Home  Railway  stocks  are  affected  by  the  same 
causes.  President  McKinley's  Message  to  Congress 
says  that  "  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  prac- 
tised by  all  parties  and  Administrations  is  to  raise  the 
bulk  of  the  revenue  from  taxes  on  foreign  productions  and 
to  avoid  direct  taxation  except  in  war  times. "  Such  an  ex- 
plicit declaration,  coincident  with  the  fears  of  European 
conflict,  has  disturbed  the  Home  Railway  Market. 
Scotch  Railway  stocks  have  played  a  rather  prominent 
part  during  the  week.  The  Caledonian  dividend  was 
dis  lppointing.  On  the  London  Market  the  estimate  was 
5i  to  5h  Per  cent.  The  rate  actually  announced  was  5  per 
cent.  That,  of  course,  applies  to  the  undivided  Ordinary 
stock.  It  means  2  per  cent,  for  the  year  on  "  Coras." 
There  has  been  an  interesting  tussle  between  the 
London  and  Glasgow  Markets  over  this  Caledonian 
Railway  dividend.  In  London  the  expectations  of 
professional  operators  were  optimistic,  and  there  was  a 
"bull"  account.  In  Glasgow  the  pessimists  had  the 
upper  hand.  The  contest  between  the  "bulls"  in 
London  and  the  "bears"  in  Glasgow  explains  many 
of  the  curious  fluctuations  in  Caledonian  Deferred 
during  the  past  few  days. 

The  announcement  of  the  Caledonian  dividend  of 
5  per  cent,  on  Tuesday  caused  a  sharp  fall  of  2\  points 
in  Coras  on  that  day.  This  distribution  compares  with 
5!  per  cent,  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  amount  carried  forward,  however,  is  about  £\\ ,000 
more.  The  other  Caledonian  issues  also  weakened  on 
the  announcement,  this  being  no  doubt  intensified  by 
the  rumour  that  a  new  issue  of  stock  would  be  made 
shortly.  This  rumour,  however,  has  since  been  officially 
contradicted  by  the  Company  and  a  rally  has  taken 
place  in  the  stocks. 

Of  late  Chatham  Ordinary  has  been  actively  sup- 
ported by  investors.  The  last  quotation  to  hand  is 
2oj.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  upward  tendency 
should  not  continue.  Contrary  to  our  recently  ex- 
pressed opinions,  we  hear  this  is  largely  due  to  the  pro- 
spective development  of  the  coalfields  in  Kent.  Should 
the  results  prove  as  satisfactory  as  anticipated,  the 
Chatham  receipts  must  be  substantially  augmented. 
The  discoveries  of  coal  in  France  at  Sandgatte, 
Wissant,  Escailles  and  Pemplinjus,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  which  ,£50,000  has  already  been  expended, 
seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  continuous  seam 
extending  from  the  north-eastern  districts  of  France 
into  Kent.  Recent  competition  has  not  materially 
injured  the  profits  of  the  Company,  and  should  the 


political  horizon  continue  clear  a  greater  measure  of 
success  should  be  assured. 

Last  week  we  commented  upon  the  surprising  steadi- 
ness of  Uruguayan  bonds  in  face  of  the  disquieting 
news  as  to  the  financial  situation  and  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  the  Republic.  Whatever  the  means  by 
which  the  price  was  kept  steady  at  about  41,  the  in- 
fluence at  work  appears  to  have  broken  down,  and  the 
rumour  of  a  revolt  in  Montevideo  put  the  quotation  on 
Thursday  down  to  39.  The  indications  are  pretty  clear 
that  there  is  something  seriously  wrong,  and  that 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent  its  being 
disclosed.  These  efforts  may  result  successfully  and 
the  trouble  may  be  overcome  ;  but  even  at  39  Uruguay 
Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  do  not  look  attractive. 

The  finances  of  the  Uruguay  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany seem  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  debenture-holders  on  Tuesday  it  was  resolved 
to  authorize  the  creation  and  issue  of  prior  lien  Deben- 
ture stock  to  the  nominal  amount  of  ^60,000.  The 
Chairman  evidently  does  not  look  for  any  marked  im- 
provement in  the  near  future,  if  we  may  judge  by  some 
of  his  remarks.  "  If  they  could  only,"  he  said,  ''get 
back  into  the  position  of  receipts  meeting  expenditure, 
he  believed  they  would  be  able  to  go  on  very  satisfac- 
torily."   This  does  not  seem  a  very  ambitious  wish. 

It  still  remains  a  mystery  how  the  friction  was  caused 
between  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  and  the 
London  and  Paris  Exploration  Companies.  But  that 
it  does  exist  is  no  secret.  It  appears  to  be  a  question 
of  the  one  Company —the  London  andGlobe — guarantee- 
ing an  issue  of  ^250,000  of  capital  by  the  other,  and 
now  contesting  the  question  of  liability  to  implement 
the  contract.  Market  movements  prevented  the  success 
of  the  issue  by  the  London  and  Paris  Company  ;  and 
consequently  the  London  and  Globe  Company  was 
allotted  the  greater  part  of  the  issue.  As  the  matters 
in  dispute  seem  likely  to  form  the  basis  of  a  law  suit, 
we  refrain  from  comment  on  details." 

There  is  no  revival  of  activity  to  record  in  the 
Westralian  Mining  Market.  The  market  is  restricted 
to  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  companies,  such  as 
Great  Boulder,  Brownhill,  Lake  View,  Boulder  Per- 
severance and  Hampton  Plains.  The  feature  of  the 
market  has  been  the  announcement  of  rich  ore  having 
been  struck  by  the  Great  Boulder  at  the  300  feet  level. 
The  importance  of  this  to  the  Company  directly  con- 
cerned is  great  ;  but  the  significance  of  the  discovery  is 
much  greater.  Since  Westralian  mines  came,  into 
public  notice  it  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  gold  deposits  would  continue  at  depth.  This  dis- 
covery on  the  Great  Boulder  is  the  first  important  piece 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  optimistic  view. 

For  a  patient  body  of  investors  commend  us  tp  the 
shareholders  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  The  report 
is  submitted,  amongst  other  minor  details  the  chair- 
man states  that  half  a  million  more  money  is  required, 
the  adoption  of  the  report  is  seconded  by  a  worthy 
alderman,  carried  without  a  dissentient  voice,  and  the 
shareholders  seek  their  home  happy  and  contented. 
No  serious  question  is  asked ;  no  criticism  of  any 
moment  is  made.  In  the  accounts  submitted  to  the 
recent  half-yearly  meeting  several  entries  call  for  expla- 
nation from  the  directors. 

We  find  on  inspection  an  item  of  ^£"238,000  given  as 
"  assets  available  to  meet  further  expenditure  on  capital 
account."  How  is  this  arrived  at?  The  chairman 
admits  .£149, 593  ls  locked  up  in  outstandings  (traffic  • 
account),  which  amount,  far  from  being  available, 
shows,  on  the  contrary,  an  increase  of  ^25,000  for  the 
half-year,  and  will  grow  larger  as  the  traffic  develops.; 
Again,  there  is  ^18,890  in  usable  stores,  obviously  of 
no  use  to  meet  expenditure  on  capital.  ,£2,600  covers 
unpaid  calls,  which  for  purposes  of  calculation  may  be 
regarded  of  no  service.  There  is  an  item  of.  24,159 
shares  taken  over  at,  say,  £3  a  share,  amounting 
to  £73,000.  But  at  the  time  of  making  up  the 
accounts  the  price  was  only  jQi   10s.     In  any  case 
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these  could  not  be  called  available  assets  until  the 
market  value  reaches  par.  These  four  amounts,  which 
reach  ^244,000,  convert  the  so-called  available  asset  of 
^238,000  into  a  loss  of  ^6,000,  and  shows  it  to  be 
non-existent  for  the  purposes  which  the  directors  call 
available. 

This,  and  other  items,  which  we  cannot  deal  with 
here,  badly  need  elucidation.  The  whole  undertaking, 
in  fact,  needs  thorough  overhauling  and  reorganizing 
throughout.  New  minds  and  new  methods  must  be 
used,  and  the  shareholders  should  demand  more 
straightforward  balance  sheets  if  they  desire  to  save 
anything  from  this  English  Panama  Canal. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  attitude  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Directors  of  the  United  States  Debenture  Cor- 
poration with  regard  to  the  debenture-holders  and  to 
the  proposed  reduction  of  the  uncalled  capital,  which 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  security  for  the  De- 
benture stock.  The  shares  of  the  Corporation  are  of 
^8  each,  and  there  is  only  £1  paid  up,  making  a  total 
paid-up  Ordinary  capital  of  ,£150,000  with  a  contingent 
liability  attaching  to  it  of  £1,050,000.  Naturally  the 
shareholders  are  anxious  to  rid  themselves  of  this 
enormous  liability  so  far  as  they  possibly  can,  and  we 
do  not  think  there  is  essentially  anything  unreasonable 
in  the  proposal  that  the  shares  should  be  written  down 
to  £3  per  share,  so  that  the  liability  should  be  only  -£2. 
The  debenture-holders  are,  however,  certainly  entitled 
to  some  quid  pro  quo  in  return  for  the  sacrifice  of 
£751,000  of  security.  What  is  proposed  to  be 
given  them  is  an  undertaking  that  the  stock  shall  not  be 
redeemed,  even  in  the  event  of  voluntary  liquidation 
at  less  than  20  per  cent,  premium.  That  we  can 
hardly  regard  as  adequate,  and  it  is  obvious  from 
the  speeches  of  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff,  the 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Spens,  a  director,  that  opposition 
is  anticipated.  But  whether  the  terms  be  fair  or 
not,  we  do  not  like  the  bullying  attitude  of  these  two 
speakers.  The  Chairman  told  the  shareholders  that 
they  could  wind-up  the  Company,  pay  off  the  Deben- 
ture stock  in  liquidation,  and  reconstruct.  "There  is 
not,"  he  said,  "  the  ghost  of  a  doubt  about  that  ;  you, 
gentlemen,  are  absolutely  masters  of  the  situation." 
And  Mr.  Spens  backed  up  this  domineering  utterance 
by  his  concluding  remark,  that  "  when  the  proper  time 
comes,  and  by  the  proper  arguments,  we  hope  to 
persuade  the  debenture-holders  to  accept  this  arrange- 
ment ;  if  they  do  not  do  it  in  this  way,  we  shall  be  able 
to  devise  another  way  in  which  they  will  have  to  do  it." 
Seeing  that  the  stock  is  described  as  irredeemable,  we 
feel  more  admiration  for  the  astuteness  of  the  proposal 
than  respect  for  the  nature  of  the  tactics  suggested. 

In  common  with  other  markets  the  shares  of  cycle 
companies  have  been  very  dull  for  the  past  week  or  so. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  securities  of  this  kind 
should  depreciate  at  the  present  moment,  in  view  of  the 
great  activity  which  is  going  on  in  this  business.  Some 
of  the  better-class  companies  are  working  at  very  high 
pressure,  and  will  no  doubt  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  when  the  dividend  season  comes  round. 
Investors  should,  however,  exercise  the  very  greatest 
care  in  their  selection  of  cycle  shares,  on  account  of  the 
many  small  and  obscure  undertakings  which  were  floated 
on  the  top  of  the  boom  last  year.  The  better-class 
companies  which  manufacture  machines  of  a  well-known 
make  are  likely  to  have  a  most  successful  year,  but  we 
very  much  question  whether  many  of  the  minor  concerns 
will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  excessive  compe- 
tition now  existing. 

The  "  slump  "  in  South  African  mines  continued 
without  check  till  Wednesday  evening,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  prices  have  in  most  cases  fallen  considerably 
below  the  lowest  point  reached  a  year  ago,  when  the 
dismay  caused  by  the  news  of  the  Jameson  catastrophe 
was  at  its  height.  At  first  sight  this  seems  altogether 
irrational,  even  when  the  fullest  allowance  is  made  for 
the  general  depression  which  for  several  weeks  past  has 
characterized  the  stock  markets.  Nevertheless,  there 
have  unquestionably  been  serious  grounds  for  anxiety 
and  even  alarm. 


Of  these  the  most  important,  of  course,  has  been  the 
disagreement  which  has  broken  out  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Judicature  of  the  Transvaal.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  upright  manner  in  which  Judge 
Kotze  has  administered  the  law  has  hitherto  been  the 
saving  clause  in  the  condition  of  the  Outlanders,  and, 
indeed,  that  his  known  integrity  and  ability  have 
constituted  their  principal  guarantee  of  security.  It 
looked  bad  enough,  therefore,  when  it  was  seen 
that  President  Kruger  had  not  only  determined  to 
override  justice  but  also  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  news  that  Judge  Kotze  had  closed  his  Court 
till  June  could  not  but  aggravate  the  misgivings  of  the 
public.  It  has  not  been  forgotten  that  when  Judge 
Kotze  was  precluded  from  trying  the  Reform  leaders  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  taken  part  in  the  negotiations  prior 
to  their  surrender,  Oom  Paul  found  a  ready  tool  to  his 
hand  in  the  merciful  Gregorowski,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  rake  up  the  old  Roman- Dutch  Code  wherewith  to 
hang  the  Englishmen.  For  some  hours  the  risk  that 
the  President  might  put  another  Gregorowski  into  the 
seat  of  Kotze  seemed  imminent.  Still  a  few  days  have- 
passed  without  any  announcement  of  the  Chief  Justice's 
successor,  and  on  Thursday  the  South  African  Market 
took  a  distinct  turn  upwards. 

There  is  another  possible  explanation  of  the  closing 
of  the  High  Court.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  mutual 
understanding  may  have  been  arrived  at  between  the 
President  and  the  Chief  Justice,  and  that  the  latter  has 
closed  his  Court  with  a  view  to  supplanting  the 
notorious  Dr.  Leyds  as  Secretary  of  State  when  that 
office  becomes  vacant  next  May.  With  an  honest  and 
open-minded  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Transvaal,  the 
mining  interest  might  reasonably  look  forward  to  an  era 
of  unfettered  prosperity. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  only  a  few  Kaffir  shares  could 
be  bought  during  the  past  week  at  the  lowest  price 
quoted.  Thus,  although  Crown  Reef  mining  shares 
were  quoted  on  Wednesday  at  8§,  it  was  impossible  to 
purchase  more  than  fifty  of  them  at  8f  ;  and  on  Thursday 
morning  they  could  scarcely  be  bought  at  9.  In  fact> 
the  whole  "  slump"  is  clearly  due  to  timidity. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 
W.  N.  WHITE  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

The  capital  of  this  Company  is  £100,000,  composed 
of  65,000  Preference  shares  of  _£i  each  and  35,000 
Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each.  The  particulars  given  are 
of  a  very  scanty  nature.  It  is  not  even  stated  what  the 
profits  for  1896  amount  to,  the  only  explanation  forth- 
coming being  that  the  books  have  not  yet  been  made 
up  for  the  year.  From  a  superficial  inspection  we 
should  say  this  Company  is  largely  over-capitalized. 

RUDGE-WHITWORTH  (FOREIGN),  LIMITED. 
This  Company  is  formed  with  a  capital  of  £200,000 
to  acquire  an  exclusive  licence  which  Rudge-Whitworth,. 
Limited,  have  agreed  to  grant,  to  use  the  name  Rudge1 
Whitworth  in  connexion  with  cycles  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  their 
Colonies.  The  name  of  Rudge-Whitworth  is  certainly 
one  to  conjure  with,  and  few  companies  in  the  cycle 
trade  can  boast  of  a  better  reputation.  The  machines 
made  by  that  Company  have  been  awarded  no  fewer 
than  twenty-three  gold  medals  and  have  secured  for 
themselves  some  magnificent  records.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  present  Company  will  be  the 
formation  of  subsidiary  companies  to  operate  in  the 
various  Continental  countries  in  which  the  rights  hav6 
been  secured.  The  Company  have  made  arrangements 
with  Rudge-Whitworth,  Limited,  which  place  them  in 
a  position  to  guarantee  prompt  delivery  of  finished 
machines  and  the  various  component  parts  to  agents, 
makers,  &c.  The  present  Company  will  take  over  the 
Continental  business  of  Rudge-Whitworth,  Limited, 
and  according  to  the  Managing  Director's  report  the 
orders  for  the  current  season,  at  present  in  hand  and 
estimated,  show  a  probable  return  of  over  14  per  cent, 
upon  the  share  capital  offered.  The  present  issue  is 
125,000  shares  of  j£\  each,  of  which  35,000  will  be 
allotted  in  part  payment  of  purchase-money,  and  th& 
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remainder  are  offered  for  subscription.  The  Company 
starts  under  favourable  auspices  and  the  prospects  of 
its  success  appear  to  be  fair. 

THE  SOUTH  SHROPSHIRE  COAL,   COKE,   BRICK  AND 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  Company,  with  its  comprehensive  title,  starts 
with  a  share  capital  of  ,£100,000,  divided  into  100,000 
shares  of  ,£1  each,  and  Five  per  cent.  First  Mortgage 
Debentures  amounting  to  ,£45,000.  It  has  been  formed 
to  acquire  leasehold  lands,  collieries,  mines,  &c,  in 
Shropshire  and  Worcester,  also  brick  and  quarry  works 
in  Staffordshire.  It  also  proposes  to  construct  a  rail- 
way 25  miles  long  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the 
development  of  its  properties.  Exhaustive  reports  upon 
the  various  properties  accompany  the  prospectus,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  they  offer  favourable  pro- 
spects for  coal-mining  and  the  making  of  bricks.  It 
is  stated  in  the  prospectus  that  "  orders  which  will 
occupy  a  considerable  time  to  fulfil  are  already  in  hand 
from  large  consumers,  including  one  of  the  principal 
English  railway  companies."  In  the  first  year,  until 
the  proposed  improvements  and  additions  are  completed, 
it  is  estimated  that,  after  providing  for  debenture  interest, 
there  will  be  an  available  balance  sufficient  to  pay  the 
Ordinary  shareholders  a  75  per  cent,  dividend,  while 
afterwards  it  is  expected  that  the  rate  will  be  at  least 
20  per  cent.  The  purchase  money  has  been  fixed  at 
^£65,000,  payable  as  to  ,£25,000  in  cash  and  the  balance 
in  fully-paid  shares,  thus  leaving  the  proceeds  of  35,000 
shares  available  for  working  capital. 

NEW  CENTAUR  CYCLE  COMPANY. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  prospectus  of  this  Company 
1s  sufficiently  convincing  to  warrant  our  recommending 
an  application  for  shares.  It  is  formed  with  a  capital 
of  ,£125,000,  divided  into  25,000  Six  per  cent.  Cumu- 
lative Preference  shares  of  j£i  each  and  100,000  Ordi- 
nary shares  of  ,£i  each,  all  of  which  are  now  offered 
for  subscription.  The  accountants  only  certify  the 
profits  for  one  year,  which  we  think  is  not  a  fair  cri- 
terion, more  especially  when  we  consider  the  excep- 
tionally busy  period  which  the  certificate  covers.  Even 
calculating  the  profits  on  this  favourable  basis,  they 
only  show  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary 
capital  of  the  Company — a  very  inadequate  return 
when  we  consider  the  fluctuating  nature  of  the  cycle 
business.  The  sale  price  to  the  present  Company  has 
been  fixed  by  the  vendor  at  ;£ioo,ooo,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  anything  being  stated  to  the  contrary  in 
the  prospectus,  we  assume  will  be  paid  in  cash.  We 
do  not  look  upon  this  as  a  strong  feature  in  the 
prospectus. 

GOLDEN  CROSS  HOTEL,  &c. 

The  title  of  the  Company  is  "The  Golden  Cross 
Hotel  and  Simpson's  Restaurants,  Limited,"  and 
applications  have  been  invited  at  par  for  ,£50,000  in 
Cumulative  Preference  shares  of  ,£5  each,  ,£30,000  of 
Ordinary  capital  in  ,£5  shares,  and  ,£75,000  in  4^  per 
cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock.  We  do  not  care 
to  recommend  our  readers  to  invest  in  this  concern. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

B  OF  R. — Costa  Rica  railway  shares  are  likely  to  go  up 
further,  as  some  special  realizations  which  have  hindered  their 
progress  are  now,  we  understand,  completed.  We  shall  keep 
them  in  mind  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  prediction  as  to 
the  price  they  will  reach. 

Slegonian. — We  should  select  No.  4  from  your  list ;  but  all 
are  speculative. 

Councillor. — Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  firm. 
-   S.  R. —  1.  A  fair  speculative  purchase.    Your  broker  will 
rnform  you  as  to  when  dividends  are  paid.    2.  Send  us  the 
prospectus.    There  is  no  market  in  the  shares,  so  that  we 
cannot  quote  their  value. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

OUR  FISCAL  POLICY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh,  24  February,  1897. 

CIR, — The  difference  between  our  fiscal  policy  and 
that  of  other  countries  is  that  they  levy  duties  on  what 
they  can  produce  in  the  belief  that  these  are  not  paid  by 


the  consumer,  but  by  the  foreign  importer,  while  we 
levy  duties  on  what  we  cannot  produce,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  duties  of  whatsoever  kind  are  paid  by  the 
consumer.  In  order  to  put  this  assumption  to  the  test 
of  facts  I  recently  challenged  the  Cobden  Club  to  issue 
a  short  circular  to  our  chief  exporters  asking  them  what 
had  been  their  experience.  This  challenge  it  declined  on 
the  ground  that  "  The  Cobden  Club  has  no  authority  to 
put  any  such  question  as  is  suggested.  It  is  quite  open 
to  you  to  do  so  yourself,  if  you  deem  fit." 

I  accepted  the  Club's  suggestion  by  submitting  the 
subjoined  question  to  a  large  number  of  representative 
exporting  firms  in  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Oldham,  Stockport,  Salford,  Walsall,  Rochdale,  Hud- 
dersfield,  Macclesfield,  Coventry,  Congleton,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  &c.  : — 

"  In  your  experience,  when  a  foreign  country  has  im- 
posed, or  added  to,  a  duty  on  an  import,  which  had  to 
encounter  the  competition  of  a  home  product,  have  you 
obtained  in  the  markets  of  that  country  an  advance  in 
price  to  recoup  you  for  the  duty,  or  increase  in  the  duty, 
you  had  to  pay  ?  " 

With  the  result,  thanks  to  the  invaluable  assistance 
rendered  by  Mr.  N.  Smith  of  Birmingham,  that  531 
replies  were  obtained — all,  with  but  one  exception,  in 
the  negative.  Even  this  solitary  instance  may  be 
regarded  with  suspicion,  for  it  was  received  from  an 
American  cycle  exporter,  who  has  recently  opened  a 
house  in  Coventry,  and  who,  as  he  handed  his  answer 
to  Mr.  Smith,  remarked,  "You  Britishers  are  the 
biggest  fools  in  the  world  ;  why  don't  you  put  on 
tariffs  ?  " 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  industries,  and  the 
number  of  replies  received  from  each  : — Cotton,  103  ; 
silk,  31  ;  woollen,  6;  carpets,  5;  iron  and  steel,  54; 
brass,  30  ;  gold,  silver,  and  electro  plate,  34  ;  hard- 
ware, 26  ;  gunmakers,  16  ;  cycles,  34  ;  engineers,  18  ; 
glass,  7  ;  indiarubber,  4  ;  leather,  8  ;  brewers,  1 1  ; 
merchants,  30  ;  miscellaneous,  114.    Total,  531. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  inquiry  was  that 
Liberals  were  even  more  ready  to  answer  than  Conser- 
vatives, who  in  many  instances  evinced  a  disinclination 
to  touch  "  the  forbidden  subject  " — showing  that  dis- 
belief in  Free-trade,  so  rapidly  spreading,  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  political  party.  Several  exporters  stated 
as  a  reason  for  their  inability  to  give  the  return  asked 
for  that,  owing  to  foreign  tariffs,  they  had  been  forced 
to  abandon  their  export  trade — an  amusing  com- 
mentary on  the  Cobden  Club's  contention  that  "  foreign 
tariffs" — the  McKinley,  for  •  instance — "protect  and 
foster  British  trade."  Will  this  Club,  which  at  its  last 
annual  meeting  had  to  make  the  humiliating  confession 
(which  this  inquiry  has  fully  confirmed)  that  it  "found 
Lancashire" — the  birthplace  of  Cobdenism — "honey- 
combed with  Protection,"  now  frankly  admit  its  error, 
or  will  it  be  prepared  to  contend  that,  "  if  the  facts  of 
trade  conflict  with  our  theories,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  facts  "  ? — I  am,  your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  Williamson. 

"THE  BABE,  B. A." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rugby,  12  February,  1897. 

Sir, — Your  reviewer  surely  takes  this  book  too 
seriously.  Here  is  shown  the  University  as  it  appears 
to  a  clever  but  superficial  young  man,  who  thinks  his 
teachers  are  dirty  because  they  perhaps  wear  a  shabby 
coat  and  care  little  for  fashions.  The  book  is  written, 
moreover,  to  amuse  ;  consequently  any  features  of 
University  life  which  do  not  easily  contort  into  a  joke 
are  left  alone  and  those  characters  only  are  chosen 
which  can  be  caricatured.  Let  me  refer  you  to  a 
paper  by  the  late  Professor  Seeley  ("  Christ's  College 
Magazine,"  No.  1,  1885).  In  it  he  describes  the 
Cambridge  society  of  his  own  day  and  the  influences 
he  found  about  him.  Among  the  names  mentioned  in 
that  paper  men  who  have  since  distinguished  themselves 
in  letters,  politics,  and  the  life  of  action  ;  and  that  they 
could  appreciate  a  joke  in  season,  perhaps  better  even 
than  the  friends  of  "  The  Babe,  B.A.,"  will  be  clear 
when  it  is  remembered  that  one  of  that  group  of 
friends  was  the  immortal  Calverlev- — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  D.  Rous£< 
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REVIEWS. 

BURNS   AS  A  SONG-WRITER. 

«  The  Poetry  of  Robert  Bums."  Edited  by  W.  E. 
Henley  and  F.  F.  Henderson.  Vol.  III.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack.  1897. 

THE  present  volume  of  the  "  Centenary  Burns  " 
comprises  that  section  of  his  poetical  work  by 
which  the  great  Scottish  poet  is  most  widely  known. 
The  songs  of  Burns  are  celebrated  throughout  the 
world,  beyond  the  fame  of  any  other  body  of  modern 
lyrical  writing.  Criticism,  and  especially  Scotch 
criticism,  has  expended  with  regard  to  them  a  wealth 
of  adulation  so  excessive  that  it  leaves  the  judgment 
bankrupt.  These  songs  have  been  treated  as  a  sacro- 
sanct possession  of  the  race,  an  ark  which  it  would  be 
profane  to  touch  or  even  to  examine  in  too  close  an 
inspection.  One  of  the  most  moderate  of  the  Burnsites 
of  the  last  generation  has  said  that  the  poet's  "claim 
to  be  considered  the  first  of  song-writers  is  not  dis- 
puted, and  rests  upon  scores  of  lyrics  each  of  which 
might  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  lyrical  passion  at  its 
highest  and  best."  It  was  not  asked  by  commentators 
of  this  description  whether  what  they  praised  in  such 
intoxicating  phrases  was  or  was  not  wholly  the  product 
of  their  hero.  Yet  this  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
shirked.  Until  it  is  completely  answered  the  reputation 
of  Burns  must  seem  to  rest  on  an  uneasy  basis. 

We  are  afraid  that  many  hasty  Burnsites  will  be 
scandalized  at  the  "revelations"  contained  in  the 
excellent  notes  to  this  volume.  We  recommend  them 
to  sift  the  evidence  without  shrinking  ;  they  will  find 
the  results,  though  deeply  interesting,  less  formidable 
and  less  revolutionary  than  a  rapid  glance  suggests. 
In  the  first  place,  the  text  consists  of  the  songs  con- 
tributed by  Burns  to  a  couple  of  miscellanies,  Johnson's 
"  Musical  Museum  "  of  1787  and  Thomson's  "  Scottish 
Airs"  of  1793.  It  has  always  been  known  that  in  the 
composition  of  these  lyrics  Burns  availed  himself  freely 
of  old  snatches  of  folk-song.  In  many  cases  there 
exist  in  his  handwriting  statements  to  this  effect.  For 
instance,  his  note  on  "The  Silver  Tassie  "  runs,  "  This 
air  is  Oswald's  ;  the  first  half  stanza  is  old  ;  the  rest  is 
mine."  But  the  material  which  he  used  has  largely 
disappeared  ;  much  of  it,  doubtless,  was  wilfully 
destroyed  in  what  was  falsely  supposed  to  be  the  service 
of  Burns's  fame.  Scotch  critics  have  more  and  more 
ingeniously  endeavoured,  to  falsify  our  impressions  of 
the  nature  of  Burns's  debt  to  his  predecessors,  for- 
getting that  in  the  long  run  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
jurious to  a  reputation  than  the  wilful  suppression  of 
facts.  But  Messrs.  Henley  and  Henderson  have  made 
a  discovery  which  necessitates  the  full  reconsideration 
of  the  matter. 

Very  strangely,  they  are  the  earliest  editors  to  draw 
attention  to  the  existence  in  the  British  Museum  of  a 
MS.  collection  of  songs,  ballads  and  scraps  made  by 
the  antiquary  David  Herd,  who  printed  a  miscellany 
in  Burns's  early  childhood.  It  seems  probable  that 
this  exceedingly  full  and  curious  collection  was  placed 
in  Burns's  hands  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  and  Messrs. 
Henley  and  Henderson  have  been  able  to  prove,  by  its 
collation  with  the  "Musical  Museum"  and  the 
"Scottish  Airs,"  that  it  supplied  him  with  the  begin- 
nings of  over  twenty  songs.  The  illustrative  value  of 
this  Herd  MS.  is  hardly  to  be  overrated.  It  gives  us, 
for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  of  really  gauging  the 
nature  of  Burns's  work  as  a  lyrist,  and  of  distinguishing 
his  original  from  his  borrowed  lines.  A  single  instance 
will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
discovery.  Hitherto,  if  anything  has  been  supposed  to 
be  purer  Burns  than  another,  it  is  "  Whistle  and  I'll 
come  to  you,  my  Lad."  But  the  Herd  MS.  shows  that 
he  got  his  delicious  chorus  from  some  nameless  Doric 
bard  of  an  earlier  generation  : — 

"  Whistle  and  I'll  cum  to  ye,  my  lad  ! 
Whistle  and  I'll  cum  to  ye,  my  lad  ! 
Gin  father  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
Whistle  and  I'll  cum  to  ye,  my  lad  ! " 
These  snatches  and  scraps  were  no  doubt  for  ever  sing- 
ing in  his  head,  and  as  he  wandered  over  the  country- 
side they  took  dramatic  importance,  suggested  a  tale 


or  a  theme,  and  led  directly  to  the  composition  of  a 
song  which  should  illustrate  their  humour.  The  old 
scrap  which  he  made  into  a  chorus  was  in  itself  a  brazen 
and  unmaidenly  invitation  ;  Burns  takes  it  and  inter- 
prets it  with  delicate  and  mirthful  art,  and  makes  it  the 
masterpiece  we  know.  Nor  is  it  less  a  masterpiece  of 
pure  Burns  because  we  now  acknowledge  that  the 
Burns  part  of  it  begins  with 

"  But  warily  tent  when  ye  come  to  court  me," 
instead  of  four  lines  higher  up.    Somewhat  different,, 
and  typical  of  a  large  group,  is  the  case  of  "  Duncan 
Gray."    Burns  found,  probably  in  Herd,  an  old  song 
beginning 

"  Can  ye  play  wi'  Duncan  Gray 
(Hey,  hey  the  girdin  o't) 
O'er  the  hills  and  far  away  ? 
Hey,  hey  the  girdin  o't." 
Here  the  movement,  the  music,  the   dance   of  the 
syllables  was  the  thing  which  attracted  Burns,  and  he 
totally  discarded  the  old  story,  creating  round  the  mere 
name  of  Duncan  Gray  the  delightful  personality  we  know 
so  well.    But  often  Burns  would  take  an  existing  song 
and  by  gentle  amplifications  and  modifications  model 
rubbish  into  a  poem.    In  the  Herd  MS.  he  found  a 
fragment,  incoherent  enough,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 
"  She  look'd  o'er  the  castle  wa', 
She  saw  three  lads  play  at  the  ba'  : 
O  the  youngest  is  the  flower  of  a'  ! 

But  my  love  is  lang  o'  growing. 
O  father,  gin  ye  think  it  fit, 
We'll  send  him  to  the  college  yet ; 
And  tye  a  Ribbon  round  his  hat, 
And,  father,  I'll  gang  wi'  him." 
Out  of  this,  as  we  instantly  recognize,  Burns  con- 
structed "  Lady  Mary  Ann."   He  extended  the  measure 
by  a  couple  of  feet,  smoothed  the  rough  ambling  verse, 
added  three  stanzas,  and  made  the  piece  a  coherent 
song. 

In  all  these  instances,  and  they  form  the  vast  ma- 
jority, Burns  has  so  manipulated  and  vivified  the  old 
dull  matter  that  we  wholly  admit  his  right  to  its  pos- 
session. But  there  are  one  or  two  curious  instances, 
which  it  would  be  cowardly  to  shirk,  where  the  Burns 
element  is  found  to  be  so  exiguous  that  it  would  easily 
pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  The  agony  of  con- 
ventional Burnsites  in  subjecting  "A  Red,  Red  Rose" 
to  analysis  must  be  distressing.  The  genesis  of 
this  famous  poem  is  pitilessly  set  forth  by  Messrs. 
Henley  and  Henderson.  It  consists,  as  we  all  know> 
of  four  stanzas.  Of  these,  the  first  is  adapted  from  a 
very  old  ballad  of  "  The  Wanton  Wife  of  Castle  Gate," 
the  second  and  third  are  expanded  from  a  stanza  in  a 
chap-book  preserved  by  Motherwell,  and  Burns  found 
the  fourth  in  a  black-letter  garland.  There  is  not  a 
scrap  of  "  A  Red,  Red  Rose  "  which  was  not  suggested 
to  Burns  by  something  already  in  existence.  Yet,  close 
as  the  resemblance  is  between  the  old  verses  and  the 
new,  it  is  only  the  roughest  criticism  which  could  fail 
to  see  the  value  of  Burns's  handiwork.  Each  syllable 
has  really  passed  through  the  crucible  of  his  brain 
For  instance,  the  black-letter  says  : — 
"  Her  cheeks  are  like  the  Roses 

That  blossom  fresh  in  June,  ( 
O,  she's  like  a  new-strung  instrument 
That's  newly  put  in  tune." 
Very  pretty  this,  and  of  an  invention  highly  to  the 
credit  of  the   nameless   itinerant   crowder,   yet  the 
splendour  of  the  song  as  we  now  possess  it  consists 
precisely  in  those  touches  which  Burns  added — "  a  red, 
red  rose,"  "  that's  newly  sprung,"  "  the  melodic" 

In  spite  of  all  our  philosophy,  however,  we  confess 
that  it  is  a  blow  to  us  to  be  informed  that  in  a  ballad  of 
"  Mally  Stewart,"  printed  about  1746,  there  occur  the 
following  lines  : — 

"  The  trooper  turn'd  himself  about 
All  on  the  Irish  shore. 
He  has  given  the  bridle-reins  a  shake, 
Saying,  Adieu  for  evermore, 

My  dear, 
Adieu  for  evermore." 
At  this  we  are  inclined  to  throw  up  our  hands,  and 
exclaim,  in  classic  language,  "  Whaur's  Robbie  Burns 
noo  ?  "    But  such  instances  are  very  rare,  and  even  in 
this  particular  case,  although  "Mally  Stewart"  is  a 
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very  fine  poem,  "  It  was  a'  for  our  Rightfu'  King  "  is  a 
finer  one,  and  in  a  different  way. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  be  the  merest  inepti- 
tude to  speak  of  plagiarism  in  connexion  with  these 
curious  constructions.   What  is  true,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
is  that  we  must  consent  to  resign  some  of  the  claim 
to  originality  which  has  been  made  for  Burns  as  a  song- 
writer, but  only  when  repaid  by  an  addition  to  his 
fame  as  an  artist.  The  careful  investigations  of  Messrs. 
Henley  and  Henderson  prove,  if  they  prove  anything, 
that  the  startling  phrases  and  quaint  turns  of  metre 
which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  identifying  with 
Burns  are  in  very  large  measure  the  property  not  of 
one  man  but  of  the  Doric  race  of  Scotch  peasantry  in 
general.    If,  however,  we  are  forbidden  to  look  upon 
these  singular  felicities  as  due  to  Burns's  unbidden 
genius,  we  gain,  by  collating  the  earlier  folk-poetry,  a 
far  finer  impression  than  we  have  ever  had  of  his  art. 
He  possessed  the  most  delicate  tact  and  discretion  ; 
he  had  the  ear  which  detects  the  slightest  harshness  or 
banality  of  sound,  and  he  had   the  hand  that  can 
nimbly  remove  the  nodosity  or  model  the  flatness  into 
shape.    The  result  of  these  investigations  is  to  render 
the  figure  of  Burns  less  supernatural,  and  to  those  who 
are  mere  fetish-worshippers  of  his  fame  less  convincing. 
But  more  reasonable  admirers  will  feel  that  he  is  now 
brought  more  into  line  with  other  poets,  and,  in  being 
made   more   explicable,    rendered,  if  possible,  more 
sympathetic. 

The  only  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  practice  of 
Scotch  song  which  culminated  in  Burns  is  that  it  was 
such  a  modern  survival.    All  antique  art  in  lyric  poetry 
has  probably  undergone  a  similar  evolution,  but  the 
stages  of  it  are  lost  to  us.    The  skolia,  or  wine-songs, 
of  the  ancient  Greek  minstrels  almost  certainly  con- 
tained lines  and  phrases  which  were  adapted  to  their 
own  purpose  by  the  /Eolian  lyrists  of  a  later  genera- 
tion.   Who  can  tell  that  the  famous  line  of  Alcman's 
about  "the  sea-blue  bird  of  spring"  was  not  fashioned 
out  of  something  more  awkwardly  sung,  long  before 
his  time,  in  Rhodes  or  Mytilene?    In  the  Scotch  case 
the  remarkable  points  are,  first,  that  we  should  see  this 
primitive  process  going  on  during  a  most  elaborate  and 
artificial  period  of  English  poetical  literature  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  should  so  suddenly  and  so  completely 
be  summed  up  and  finished  by  Burns  that  nothing  was 
left   for   succeeding  poets   to   accomplish.      In  this 
connexion   the   phrase   which   Messrs.    Henley  and 
Henderson  used  about  Burns,  in  an  earlier  volume  of 
this  edition,  when  they  said  that  he  was  "  ultimiis 
Scoiorum,  the  last  expression  of  the  old  Scots  world," 
was  eminently  happy,  and  it  is  the  keynote  to  the  posi- 
tion which  their  recent  investigations  oblige  us  to  take 
up.    Their  notes  reveal  to  us  a  lyric  Burns  who  does 
not  stand  as  a  fantastic  pillar  in  a  plain,  but  as  the 
highest  peak  of  an  ascending  range  of  hills,  terminating 
with  a  precipice. 


THE  LOST  QUEST. 


A  Romance  by 
John  Lane.  1897. 


"The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl." 
Richard  Le  Gallienne.  London 

'  I  'HE  divided  mind  has  been  at  work  again.  We 
picture  Mr.  Le  Gallienne — he  pictures  himself — 
setting  out  to  be  gay,  freakish,  fantastic,  impossible,  a 
thing  of  Charm,  a  whimsical  picturesque  Personality, 
starting  in  the  quest  of  Girls  and  fluttering  merriment. 
Sterne  is  dead,  Heine  is  dead — one  must  take  what  one 
can  get.  It  will  not  be  profoundly  original  we  know, 
but  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  reminiscences  are  sometimes 
very  pleasantly  done.  And  it  begins  fairly  well,  the 
modern  pilgrim  dining  copiously  through  some  chapters, 
and  dreaming  afterwards  of  the  arms  of  the  Golden 
Girl.  The  phrase  for  the  old  Surrey  town,  "  a  cluster 
of  ripe  inns,"  is  indisputably  pretty.  But  clusters  run 
overmuch  in  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  mind,  and  the  heavenly 
housemaid  whose  bosom  was  like  a  "  happy  handful  of 
wonderful  white  cherries  "  is  altogether  too  suggestive 
of  the  accredited  description  of  Diana  of  Ephesus  for 
a  vulgar  Christian  taste.  However,  a  slip  in  the  spirit  of 
the  book  is  endurable,  and  one  goes  on  to  a  harmoniously 
interwoven  imitation  of  Mr.  Hardy— the  great  lady 
and  the  village  schoolmaster— and  a  passable  snivel  in 


the  manner  of  Mackenzie.  I  loathe  Mackenzie,  wet 
or  dry;  but  it  is  not  my  business  now  to  criticize 
Mackenzie.  Then  on  to  The  Mysterious  Petticoat — - 
picturesque  suggestiveness,  evidently  but  quite  credit- 
ably after  the  master.  So  far  the  book  is  very  pleasant 
irresponsible  reading,  and  it  goes  half-way  to  its  end  at 
that  level.  The  trout  story  and  Nicolete  are  amiably 
contrived,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  quality  of  the 
contrast  between  love  at  seventeen  and  love  at  thirty 
are  cleverly  made.  And  then  !  ....  Something  comes 
into  the  book — how  can  one  express  it  ?  Imagine  a 
picnic,  dining  informally  but  agreeably,  amidst  sylvan 
surroundings,  and  there  arrive  in  succession  a  brass 
band  of  three  Golden-Haired  performers,  with  an  air  of 
having  been  expected,  and  then  a  man  with  a  gospel. 
The  picnic  proceeds  to  these  accompaniments. 

It  will  probably  be  the  enduring  misfortune  of  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne's  life  that  he  wrote  a  book — not  a  bad  or 
criminal  book,  be  it  understood,  but  just  a  well-mean- 
ing, youthful,  cloudy  sort  of  book  :  a  book,  in  fact, 
that  any  one  might  have  written — called  the  "  Religion 
of  a   Literary  Man."     The   vaguely  serious  young 
man,  the  vaguely  serious  young  woman,  and,  what 
was  far  worse,  the  Dissenting  minister,  judging  by 
the  title  and  a  certain  air  of  toleration  for  God,  took 
it  seriously.    The  book  was  consequently  a  success. 
These  people  will   take   anything   seriously  that  is 
respectfully  free  with  sacred  names  and  sacred  ideas  ; 
and  "the  gospel  of  simplicity"  and  "a  book  that 
makes  for  righteousness  "  are  specimen  extracts  from 
appreciative  reviews.    The  support  of  the  Dissenting 
pulpit  and  the  liberal  serious  was  certainly  a  very  con- 
siderable factor  in  the  making  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's 
earlier  career,  and  this  section  of  the  public  continued 
for  some  time  to  listen  to  his  lecturing  and  to  read  his 
books  with  an  air  of  profound  understanding.  We  must 
not  be  too  hard  upon  a  young  writer,  writing  to  live, 
if  he  reacts  to  this  influence — its  pressure  is  upon 
most  of  us.    Casting  about  for   the  Gospel  touch, 
and  knowing  the  intellectual  quality  of  these  people, 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  with  "  rare  spiritual  insight,"  as  the 
Detroit  reviewer  (a  victim)  puts  it,  has  selected  the 
gospel  of  picturesque  promiscuity  for  both  sexes  as  the 
required  moral  intention.    As  this  is  realized  the  spirit 
of  one's  reading  alters.    A  frieze  of  a  satyr  and  nymphs 
may  be  delightful  as  decoration,  but  if  it  is  proffered 
as  "Teaching"  the  sooner  the  thing  is  broken  up  the 
better.    Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  good  offices  are  not  re- 
quired.   Our  Mother  Nature  has  provided  quite  suffi- 
ciently for  that  sort  of  thing. 

One  may  doubt  if  the  moral  idea  became  operative 
until  the  book  was  half  written.    Then  it  cropped  up  as 
an  outcome  of  the  Nicolete  episode.    "She  had  never 
suffered."      "'Grant  me,'   I   asked,    4  but    this — A 
Woman  who  has  suffered.'"    And  suddenly  out  of  the 
tangle  of  trivial  prettiness,  the  quest  sets  off  to  a  sort 
of  restaurant  by  the  sea,  Yellowsands  on  the  Sly,  to 
find  a  tainted  woman.    The  first  encounter  is  with  a 
red-haired  woman  asleep  by  a  bicycle.     That  instru- 
ment accentuates  the  ichange.     We  are  topical — we 
have  come  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  Sterne,  Mackenzie 
and  Stevenson,  and  we  are  alone  with  Le  Gallienne 
and  the  modern  spirit.    After  the  bicycle,  the  Twelve 
Golden-Haired   Barmaids.     "It   was,   he  explained, 
the  name  given  to  a  favourite  buffet  at  the  Hotel 
Aphrodite,   which  was   served   by  twelve  wonderful 
girls,  not  one  under  six  feet  in  height,  and  all  with  the 
most  glorious  golden  hair.     It  was  a  whim  of  the 
management,  he  said."     And  that  is  the  vein  of  the 
second  part,  a  sort  of  copper-gilt  magnificence,  like 
the  Holborn  Restaurant.    After  a  nonsensical  episode 
neither  real  nor  pretty,  the  quest  ends  in  this  glittering 
place  with  Sylvia  Joy,  the  actress,  the  woman  who 
"  has  suffered,"  duly  foreshadowed  in  the  petticoat 
episode  of  the  first  part.    The  last  touch  of  prettiness 
is  the  picture  of  Sylvia  dancing  in  the  moonlight,  and 
then  the  story  collapses.    But  it  does  not  end.  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne's  gaiety  has  long  since  fled  :  he  has  some- 
thing in  his  mind— that  unfortunate  resolution  to  find 
an  unfortunate  woman!    Sylvia  really  has  not  suffered, 
except  technically,  and  her  morals  are  not  half  bad 
enough  for  the  new  gospel.    At  the  eleventh  hour  the 
heroine's   situation   becomes   vacant.     But   there  is 
always   the  "  Venusberg  of  Piccadilly."     We  come 
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to  it  after  a  hesitation  of  some  chapters,  and  there  at 
last  is  the  real  Golden  Girl,  a  "  tall  noble  figure,"  a 
"  haughty  head,"  at  the  street  corner.  Her  soul  is  still 
pure.  So  he  marries  her,  and  they  have  a  little  child — 
which  is  nice  for  the  child — and  the  mother  subsequently 
dies,  and  the  last  chapter,  I  learn  from  the  American 
notices,  is  extremely  pathetic.  The  "little  feet"  patter 
about  the  house — a  "  fairy  patter  sweet  and  terrible  to 
the  heart."  As  I  read  the  passage,  grotesque  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  the  case  of  the  father,  and  not  of  the 
child,  that  is  presented  as  pathetic. 

On  the  whole,  I  suppose  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  would  have 
his  book  taken  seriously.  But  seriously  there  is  very 
little  to  say.  Throughout  his  book  he  ignores  the 
manifest  fact  that  sexual  affairs  primarily  concern 
children,  that  sex  represents  the  species  in  the  in- 
dividual. He  attacks  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  individual  happiness,  and  that  is  not 
the  way  to  get  even  at  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual. He  would  seem  to  argue,  after  the  manner  of 
G.  B.  S.  or  Nietzsche,  that  a  man  is  a  unique  indi- 
vidual pitted  against  the  universe.  From  that  point  of 
view  the  more  varied  the  past,  the  more  assertive, 
copious  and  unhampered  the  activities  of  a  man  or 
woman,  the  finer  that  human  being  is.  But  the  truth 
is  the  individuality  of  a  man  is  not  his  complete  ex- 
pression. A  man  is  a  specimen  of  a  species  of  social 
animal — plus  a  specimen  of  some  sort  of  culture,  plus 
a  slight  personal  difference.  If  his  culture  has  been 
sane,  his  desires,  his  emotions,  his  abiding  happiness, 
lie  in  the  good  of  the  species — in  the  good  of  the  gene- 
rations to  come.  Morality  is  only  a  selfishness  en- 
lightened, and  all  sane  morality  is  for  the  welfare  of 
the  children.  This  is  not  a  cant  or  a  Teaching ; 
granted  the  accepted  body  of  biological  science,  it  is 
one  of  the  things  that  must  be.  To  isolate  one's 
interest  from  the  species  is  finally  to  make  life  mean 
and  death  horrible.  The  end  of  the  magnificent  in- 
dividual is  commonly  grotesque  ;  corpulence,  baldness, 
paralysis,  a  bitter  solitude,  for  the  woman  sooner  than 
the  man.  To  regard  sexual  matters  as  a  means  of 
irrelevant  amusement,  as  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  apparently 
would  have  us  do,  and  in  the  case  of  a  woman  as  a 
convenient  financial  resort,  is  therefore  simply  to  confess 
a  spacious  ignorance  of  fundamental  things.  That  is 
taking  the  book  seriously.  But  that  such  a  book 
should  admit  of  being  taken  seriously  is  simply  to  say 
that  its  art.fails. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  spoilt  a  pretty  piece  of  work. 
But  his  Teaching  leaves  a  good  half  of  the  book 
and  many  subsequent  passages  very  pleasant  reading. 
It  is  certainly  his  most  sustained  and  most  finished 
performance  so  far.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  he  will  not 
abandon  the  attempt  to  combine  deleterious  instruction 
with  his  entertainment.  H.  G.  W. 

AN  EVOLUTIONARY  POLEMIC. 

"  Pioneers  of  Evolution  from  Thales  to  Huxley,  with 
an  Intermediary  Chapter  on  the  Causes  of  the 
Arrest  of  the  Movement."  By  Edward  Clodd. 
London  :  Grant  Richards.  1897. 

A/T  R.  CLODD  is  a  proved  expert  in  the  simple 
exposition  of  abstruse  ideas  ;  the  easy  charm 
of  his  language  and  the  fearless  vigour  of  his  thinking 
raise  him  far  above  the  crowd  of  those  who  have  tried 
to  make  evolution  plain  to  the  people.  In  the  present 
volume  he  is  engaged  not  so  much  in  explaining  the 
meaning  and  nature  of  evolution  as  in  tracing  the 
historical  progress  of  the  idea  as  it  passed  along  the 
centuries  through  the  minds  of  its  great  pioneers.  He 
makes  exceedingly  clear  the  difference  between  evolu- 
tion as  a  general  principle  in  evidence  throughout  the 
Cosmos  and  the  particular  application  of  it  to  the  descent 
of  living  beings.  The  cogency  of  the  modern  instance 
and  the  immediate  issues  it  raised  have  tended  to  make 
confusion  between  the  great  part  and  the  greater  whole. 
So  far  as  there  are  records  left  us,  the  idea  of  evolution 
appears  to  go  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Ionian 
philosophy.  It  began,  as  Mr.  Clodd  shows,  when  the 
Greeks  left  off  a  naive  acceptation  of  things  as  isolated 
existences,  accounted  for  by  the  miraculous  legends  of 
origin  common  to  all  savages,  and  turned  to  studying 


things  in  their  relations  to  one  another.  Apparently 
Thales  of  Miletus  was  the  first  to  recognize  that 
all  things  change,  "that  nothing  comes  into  being 
out  of  nothing,  and  that  nothing  passes  away 
into  nothing "  ;  for  him  the  primary  substance  was 
water — a  substance  universal,  vaporous,  liquid  and 
solid,  from  which  the  ascending  transformations  of 
matter  sprang.  Anaximander  was  the  first  to  assert 
that  life  came  from  the  vaporous  non-living.  The 
searcher  after  reconciliations  will  notice  that  modern 
biology  traces  back  all  plants  and  animals  to  aquatic 
origins,  but  of  course  modern  chemistry  has  got  far 
beyond  the  stage  of  seeing  in  water  a  simple,  far  less 
a  primary,  substance. 

Naturally  enough  there  were  theories  and  disputes  in 
abundance  as  to  the  nature  of  the  primary  substance 
and  the  order  of  genesis  of  subsequent  substances  ;  but 
it  was  the  idea  that  was  important.  At  the  present  day 
the  search  is  still  in  progress.  It  is  easy  to  impute 
faults  of  omission,  but  we  could  wish  that  Mr.  Clodd 
had  found  room  for  Mendelejeff  and  Crookes  among 
his  pioneers ;  for  these,  following  Greek  lines  more 
closely  perhaps  than  any  biological  writers,  have 
advanced  our  knowledge  and  laid  down  the  path  of 
future  investigation  as  to  the  evolution  of  matter  itself, 
the  pedigree  of  the  elements  and  their  possible  relation 
to  a  real  primitive  material. 

In  his  first  chapter  Mr.  Clodd  is  done  with  the  Greek 
philosophers,  and  sums  up  the  condition  of  the  idea  of 
evolution  at  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  In  his 
account  of  Aristotle  he  might  have  mentioned  a  curious 
anticipation  of  natural  selection,  an  anticipation  which 
the  present  reviewer  does  not  remember  to  have  seen 
quoted.  In  the  "Physics,"  ii.  8,  he  writes: — "Why 
are  not  the  things  which  seem  the  result  of  design 
merely  spontaneous  variations,  which,  being  useful, 
have  been  preserved,  while  others  are  continually 
eliminated  as  unsuitable  ?  "  Aristotle,  it  is  true,  dis- 
misses his  own  suggestion,  but  it  is  interesting  as 
showing  how  far  Greek  philosophy  had  reached  towards 
modern  lines. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  second  chapter  that  this  review 
is  entitled  "An  Evolutionary  Polemic."  Mr.  Clodd 
explains  with  no  more  than  justice  how  far  and  how 
long  scientific  investigation  and  speculation  were 
arrested  by  the  new  system  of  thought  founded  on 
tradition  and  authority  that  came  into  power  as  the 
Christian  Church  assumed  control  over  the  Western 
world.  It  is  an  interesting  and  necessary  study,  and 
wholly  congruous  with  the  purpose  of  a  volume  which 
is  tracing  the  history  of  an  idea.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
if  it  be  possible  in  so  limited  a  space  to  include  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  claims  of  that  religion  to  be  an 
isolated  and  imperative  guide  to  mankind.  This  is  no 
objection  to  Mr.  Clodd's  views  or  to  his  exposition  of 
them  to  the  wide  world.  It  is  the  merest  plea  for  unity 
of  subject  when  space  is  limited.  None  the  less  the 
general  reader  will  not  lose  by  Mr.  Clodd's  discursive 
polemic,  for  it  is  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book. 

The  reawakening  of  science  came  by  way  of  empirical 
study,  and  with  the  exception  of  Kant  the  great  figures 
in  the  progress  of  the  idea  of  evolution  from  the  six- 
teenth century  onwards  were  naturalists.  We  cannot 
follow  Mr.  Clodd  through  his  interesting  account 
of  this  period.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  appre- 
ciates fully  the  two  salient  points  in  the  condition 
of  thought  immediately  preceding  the  publication 
of  the  "Origin  of  Species."  The  idea  of  evolution 
was  in  the  air  :  many  naturalists  great  and  small  had 
asserted  the  transmutability  of  species,  and  many 
writers  of  philosophical  subjects  had  insisted  on  the 
general  principle  of  evolution.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
in  particular  had  already  laid  down  the  ground-plan  of 
his  synthetic  system,  and  his  synthetic  system  is  simply 
a  deliberate  exposition  of  evolution  in  its  widest  aspect. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  particular  domain  of  biology 
the  experts  before  1859  were  either  uninterested  or  at 
least  entirely  unconvinced  of  organic  evolution.  In  the 
pregnant  words  of  Huxley,  quoted  by  Mr.  Clodd,  "  Up 
to  that  time  the  evidence  in  favour  of  transmutation 
was  wholly  insufficient ;  no  suggestion  respecting  the 
causes  of  the  transmutation  assumed  which  had  been 
made  was  in  any  way  adequate  to  explain  the  pheno- 
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mena."  Darwin  brought  forward  at  the  same  time  a 
reasonable  causal  explanation,  and  a  vast  body  of  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  occurrence  of  organic  evolution. 
It  is  certain  that  if  Darwin  had  never  lived  both  evi- 
dence and  causal  explanation  would  have  appeared  : 
indeed  every  one  knows  that  Russel  Wallace  simul- 
taneously with  Darwin  published  an  account  of  the 
theory  of  natural  selection,  and  supported  it  with 
evidence  very  similar,  although,  as  he  himself  gene- 
rously admitted,  smaller  and  less  cogent.  But  Mr. 
Clodd  lays  unusual  and  necessary  stress  on  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  Darwin's  work  compelled  a  people 
and  a  generation  averse  from  the  abstract  speculations 
so  dear  to  the  Greek  mind  to  accept  at  once  in  the 
widest  and  in  the  most  particular  sense  the  Greek 
doctrine  of  evolution. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in.  a  small  volume  intended 
to  have  a  wide  circulation,  and  likely  to  have  a  wide 
circulation,  Mr.  Clodd  was  not  more  careful  with  his 
proofs.  His  punctuation  not  infrequently  is  annoying, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  misspell  so  well-known  a  name 
as  that  of  M.  Anatole  France.  In  the  scientific  sense 
epigenesis  does  not  mean  the  "  development  of  the 
germ  into  the  adult  form  among  the  higher  individuals 
through  the  union  of  the  fertilizing  powers  of  the  male 
and  female  organs."  The  contrast  between  pre- 
formation and  epigenesis  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
meaning  of  fertilization.  Again,  "  nuclein  or  nucleo- 
plasm "  is  not  another  name  for  protoplasm.  Reference 
to  any  modern  biological  treatise  would  show  Mr.  Clodd 
that  the  three  names  denote  three  different  organic 
materials. 

TWO  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

"On  Snow-shoes  to  the  Barren  Grounds."  By  Caspar 
Whitney.  London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  i8q6. 

"  Timbuctoo  the  Mysterious."  By  Felix  Dubois. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Diana  White. 
London  :  W.  Heinemann.  1897. 

IN  the  extreme  north-eastern  corner  of  North  America 
is  a  vast  tract  of  undulating  prairie  enclosed  between 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  great  lake-chain  which  stretches 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Mackenzie  River.  Nomadic 
Eskimo  roam  along  its  northern  shores,  and  families  of 
Indians  dwell  in  the  forests  of  its  southern  border. 
Save  for  these  the  only  occupants  of  the  country  are 
the  scanty  herds  of  reindeer  and  musk-oxen,  in  quest 
of  which  the  natives  occasionally  plunge  from  the  in- 
habited fringe  into  the  central  deserts.  In  this  desolate 
region  two  areas  are  so  especially  barren,  even  when 
compared  with  the  adjoining  wastes,  that  they  have 
gained  the  name  of  "the  Barren  Lands."  The  less 
accessible  of  these  two  districts  occupies  the  triangle 
enclosed  by  the  Coppermine  and  Back  Rivers  to  west 
and  east,  and  by  Coronation  Gulf  and  Dease's  Strait  to 
the  north.  It  is  very  little  known,  although  the  adjoin- 
ing regions  were  once  famous  in  Arctic  annals.  The 
name  of  the  river  which  forms  its  eastern  boundary 
recalls  to  mind  the  feats  of  the  daring  explorer  who 
first  tracked  its  course;  while  to  the  west  is  the  region 
immortalized  by  Franklin's  "first  land  expedition"  and 
by  its  tragic  story  of  suffering  and  sacrifice,  of  heroism 
and  sin.  Explorers  naturally  first  kept  to  the  rivers 
and  lakes;  it  is  only  to  Indian  hunters,  naturalists,  and 
sportsmen  that  the  intervening  plateaux  offer  any 
attractions.  Why  representatives  of  these  classes  should 
so  seldom  have  visited  this  region  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney's  account  of  his  journey 
there  in  search  of  wood-bison  and  musk-oxen.  The 
country  is  as  poor  in  interest  as  in  good  sport,  and 
travel  in  it  is  arduous  in  the  extreme.  We  need  not 
accept  the  author's  estimate  of  his  trip  as  "  the  hardest 
a  man  could  make  "  quite  literally  ;  but  travelling  over 
wind-swept  snow  plains  at  a  temperature  of  670  below 
zero  (p.  223)  is  undoubtedly  disagreeable  ;  and  no  one 
who  has  hauled  sledges  through  thawing  peat  swamps 
or  over  frozen  moraines  is  likely  to  contradict  the 
author's  statements  as  to  the  extreme  discomfort  of 
these  pastimes. 

Mr.  Whitney  left  New  York  on  20  December,  1894, 
and  reached  the  end  of  the  branch  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  to  Edmonton  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month.    Hence  he  drove  northward  to  the  Hudson  Bay 


Company's  station  of  Fort  McMurray,  and  walked  past 
Fort  Chipewyan  on  Lake  Athabasca  to  Fort  Resolution 
on  the  Great  Slave  Lake.  Here  he  engaged  a  number 
of  Indians  and  dog-teams,  and  his  real  work  began. 
Eight  days  later  the  edge  of  the  timber  belt  was  reached, 
and  after  a  week's  traverse  of  the  "  Land  of  Little 
Sticks,"  the  party  entered  the  fuelless  wastes  of  the 
Barren  Lands.  Reserve  stores  having  been  cached  and 
the  sledges  laden  with  firewood,  the  party  continued 
northward.  Musk-oxen  were  seen  and  killed  in  four 
localities,  and  a  latitude  of  670  reached,  but  this  was 
estimated  by  a  wholly  unreliable  method  based  on 
magnetic  declination.  After  an  absence  of  twenty- 
three  days  the  party  again  reached  their  cache,  which 
had  been  meanwhile  destroyed  by  wolves.  A  forced 
march  on  half  rations  was  accordingly  necessary,  until 
after  severe  privations  Mr.  Whitney  gained  the  com- 
parative comforts  of  Forts  Resolution  and  Chipewyan. 

The  book  is  written  on  the  lines  of  the  ordinary 
sporting  journal,  and  belongs  to  the  class  which  is  the 
despair  of  geographical  students.  They  have  to  read 
it  to  pick  up  such  grains  of  fresh  information  as  are 
buried  in  the  bushels  of  well-known  facts  and  unimportant 
personal  details.  One  regrettable  feature  in  the  book  is  the 
scantiness  of  references  to  the  work  of  previous  travel- 
lers, and  even  the  few  made  are  often  incorrect.  Thus, 
to  say  that  Sir  John  Franklin's  journey  to  the  Macken- 
zie River  resulted  eventually  in  his  own  death  is  at 
least  misleading.  The  author  expresses  annoyance  at 
the  way  in  which  Pike  had  spoiled  the  natives  by 
generous  treatment — a  remark  which  suggests  a  com- 
parison between  the  books  of  these  two  authors,  much 
to  the  detriment  of  Mr.  Whitney's.  After  the  criticism 
of  Pike's  method  of  treating  the  Indians,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  a  bad  character  given  to  these  people. 
The  author  found  them  less  efficient  as  hunters  and 
travellers  than  himself ;  and  for  any  instances  of  the 
self-sacrifice  with  which  Back's  men  worked  for  their 
master  we  search  his  pages  in  vain.  Even  in  regard  to 
big  game  the  book  is  disappointing.  The  author  hunted 
wood-bison,  caribou  (the  American  reindeer)  and  musk- 
oxen.  He  only  found  tracks  of  the  first  animal  ;  of  the 
others  he  saw  a  fair  amount.  But  he  tells  us  nothing  new 
about  them,  and  what  he  does  say  is  often  incorrect,  as 
when  he  remarks  that  "the  musk-ox  seems  to  be  the 
missing  link  between  the  ox  and  the  sheep"  or  that  the 
caribou  is  "  the  fleetest  quadruped  on  earth."  The  in- 
adequate account  of  the  big  game  is  the  more  disappoint- 
ing as  the  author  is  obviously  a  reliable  observer,  and  is 
shrewd  enough  in  dealing  with  native  testimony.  Thus 
he  doubtfully  quotes  reports  of  the  sounds  made  by  the 
aurora  borealis  ;  but  he  says  he  never  heard  the  noises 
himself.  The  best  feature  of  this  volume  is  its  illustra- 
tions, many  of  the  reproductions  of  photographs  being 
admirable  ;  its  worst  point  is  its  slovenly  literary  style. 
The  author  is  an  American,  and  we  have  not  forgotten 
that  colloquial  American  is  not  always  correct  English  ; 
but  the  name  of  a  London  publisher  stands  on  the  title- 
page,  and  one  has  accordingly  the  right  to  expect 
ordinary  respect  for  the  rules  of  grammar.  We  find 
sentences  more  barren  of  verbs  than  the  Barren  Grounds 
are  of  fuel  ;  and  the  meaning  is  often  obscure — as  when 
we  are  told  that  "an  absolutely  still  night  is  as  rare 
as  a  day  in  June." 

M.  F^lix  Dubois  tells  the  wonderful  story  of  Tim- 
buctoo under  one  great  advantage.  Others  have 
touched  the  fringe  of  the  subject,  but  for  the  main 
part  this  volume,  which  seems  to  be  admirably  trans- 
lated, stands  alone  in  the  attempt  to  give  the  general 
reader  an  impression  of  the  past,  the  present,  and,  if 
possible,  the  future  of  Timbuctoo.  The  work  is  fairly 
thorough  and  wholly  entertaining.  Until  the  average 
man  has  read  "Timbuctoo  the  Mysterious"  he  will 
hardly  realize  how  fascinating  such  a  subject,  which 
concerns  him  so  little,  can  be  made  under  skilful 
literary  treatment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
literary  side  of  the  book  were  not  all  that  could  be 
desired,  the  delightful  pictures,  150  in  number,  would 
compensate  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  writer.  Only 
on  two  points  should  we  like  some  explanation. 
M.  Dubois  reviews  the  rivalry  which  to  a  certain  extent 
existed  between  England  and  France  forty  years  ago 
with  regard  to  the  region  now  roughly  known  as  the 
French  Soudan.    He  is  anxious  to  show  that  vigilance 
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and  alertness  were  necessary  to  prevent  England  from 
forestalling  France,  and  reproduces  a  letter  which  Lord 
Clarendon,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Barth,  wrote  to  the 
Sheikh  el  Backay,  who  befriended  Barth  in  Timbuctoo. 
This  letter  is  dated  "  London,  the  fifteenth  day  of  April, 
1859."  But  Lord  Clarendon  was  not  at  the  Foreign 
Office  in  1859.  He  left  it  early  in  1858,  and  did  not 
again  hold  a  portfolio  till  1865.  Then  we  are  given  an 
account  of  those  who  succeeded  in  reaching  Timbuctoo 
previous  to  its  capture  by  Messrs.  Boiteux  and  Bonnier 
three  years  ago  ;  but  Dr.  Oscar  Lenz,  who  visited  it  in 
1880,  after  a  plucky  journey,  not  along  a  river  bank, 
but  across  the  desert  from  Morocco,  is  only  mentioned 
incidentally,  and  then  not  in  connexion  with  his 
journey.    Why  this  omission  ? 

M.  Dubois  travelled  to  Timbuctoo  on  a  scarlet  horse. 
Originally  it  was  white,  but  M.  Dubois  bought  a  red 
blanket  to  cover  it,  and  the  perspiration  of  the  beast 
drew  the  colour  from  the  blanket.  The  horse,  we  sup- 
pose, became  a  scarlet  piebald,  and  endless  groomings 
and  washings  failed  to  remove  the  colour.  We  can- 
not follow  M.  Dubois  in  his  long  journey.  En  route  he 
visited  Jenne — or  Djenne"  as  others  write  it.  Jenne  is 
an  island  town  of  the  Niger,  now  in  French  hands. 
Founded  by  the  Songhois  in  765,  it  suffered  less  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Soudan  from  centuries  of  anarchy, 
and  could  indulge  the  boast  that  alone  of  the  cities  of 
North-West  Africa  it  was  never  taken  nor  pillaged  by 
the  powerful  foes  who  reduced  Timbuctoo  to  vassalage 
and  ruin.  When  discretion  seemed  the  better  part  of 
valour  Jenne  compounded  with  its  enemies.  M.  Dubois 
works  out  an  ingenious  theory  to  show  that  Jenne  and 
Timbuctoo  are  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  evidences  of 
civilization  and  arts  which  still  exist  strongly  support 
this  idea.  When  Jenne  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moors  it  became  a  great  commercial  centre  of  Islam  ; 
but  M.  Dubois  attributes  its  celebrity  to  the  fact  that 
its  inhabitants  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Egyptian 
civilization.  "From  the  midst  of  the  gloom  of  bar- 
barity which  covered  the  whole  of  the  valley,  Jenne 
stood  out  as  a  luminous  point  in  which  the  cultured 
man  appeared."  Her  culture  "gave  Jenne  concep- 
tions, and  the  means  for  executing  them,  that  were  un- 
known to  her  rivals."  Jenne  as  a  centre  of  civilization 
and  commerce  in  the  Soudan  is  so  striking  a  survival 
that  when  M.  Dubois  arrived  there  he  believed  he  had 
made  a  mistake  and  was,  after  all,  in  Timbuctoo. 

Except  that  in  later  times  Timbuctoo  acquired  an 
importance  and  a  fame  which  eclipsed  those  of  Jenne, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  the  latter  as  entitled  to 
be  called  the  Queen  of  the  Soudan.  Timbuctoo  was 
really  the  daughter  of  Jenne,  which  by  means  of  her 
commerce  gave  Timbuctoo  life  and  wealth.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  Timbuctoo  under  the  Mali  kings,  the  Tourags, 
the  Songhois,  and  the  Roumas  present  a  moving  picture 
of  greatness,  of  chaos,  and  ultimately  of  misery.  The 
powerful  links  of  empire  forged  by  Askia  the  Great  were 
snapped  by  the  Moors  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  blended  civilization  of  Arabia  and  Egypt  which 
carried  Timbuctoo  to  its  apogee  declined,  and  the  city 
became  the  mysterious,  "the  fabled  Queen  of  the 
Soudan."  If  the  decadence  of  Timbuctoo  began  with 
the  Moorish  Conquest  in  1591,  on  the  other  hand  M. 
Dubois  attributes  to  the  Moors  "  the  origin  of  the  intel- 
lectual glory  "  of  the  place.  Timbuctoo  was  a  store- 
house of  Arabian  learning  as  well  as  a  centre  of  com- 
merce ;  the  University  of  Sankore"  was  its  Quartier 
Latin.  So  far  indeed  are  the  native  scholars  said  to 
have  carried  their  learning,  that  whilst  they  astounded 
the  savants  of  Fez,  Tunis  and  Cairo,  the  Arabs  them- 
selves were  not  always  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
Sankore.  If  we  may  believe  M.  Dubois,  the  renais- 
sance of  Timbuctoo  is  already  apparent  under  French 
auspices.  He  devotes  a  chapter  to  describing  the  exploit 
by  which  Timbuctoo  was  taken  by  the  merest  handful 
of"  Frenchmen  in  the  last  days  of  1893.  The  movement 
was  in  absolute  violation  of  orders  from  Paris,  but  as 
M.  Dubois  is  quite  convinced  that  either  Great  Britain 
or  new  intrigue  and  new  anarchy  would  have  been  in 
possession  by  this  time  but  for  Bonner's  enterprise,  the 
disobedience  becomes  a  merit,  consecrated  by  the  tragic 
death  of  the  hero,  who  like  many  another  was  equal  to 
the  capture  of  a  great  city,  but  not  to  the  taking  of 
ordinary  precautions  against  surprise  in  camp. 


MARITIME  COMMAND. 

"  The  Effect  of  Maritime  Command  on  Land  Campaigns 
since  Waterloo."  By  Major  C.  E.  Callwell,  R.A. 
Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1897. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN,  in  writing  on  this  same  all- 
important  subject,  brought  his  story  down  to  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  and  showed  that  it  was  only  sea- 
power  which  enabled  Wellington  and  Moore  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  the  Peninsula,  in  spite  of  the  over- 
whelming superiority  of  their  numbers.  Major  Callwell 
begins  where  Mahan  left  off.  His  purpose,  he  says,  is 
to  trace  the  military  annals  of  the  last  eighty  years, 
and  show  how,  sometimes  indirectly,  at  other  times 
decisively  and  obviously,  the  dominion  of  the  seas  has 
affected  conflicts  between  armies  opposed  in  the  field. 
When  a  book  is  written  with  such  special  object  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  the  writer  of  straining  his  points  in 
order  to  make  his  position  complete  and  unassailable. 
But  Major  Callwell  is  singularly  fair.  In  each  case  he 
explains  all  the  circumstances  with  sound  technical 
knowledge,  and  draws  his  conclusions  with  severe 
and  irrefutable  logic.  Apart  altogether  from  its  pro- 
fessed purpose,  his  volume  is  remarkably  interesting 
and  suggestive.  Major  Callwell's  style  is  bright,  clear 
and  concise  ;  he  has  dealt  with  all  the  more  important 
episodes  of  modern  war  in  a  series  of  vividly  realistic 
sketches  ;  and  since  Hamley  published  his  memorable 
"  Operations  "  we  know  no  writer  who  has  so  strongly 
impressed  us  with  his  intelligent  grasp  of  the  problems 
of  strategy. 

Passing  over  his  cursory  remarks  on  the  Peninsular 
War,  which  necessarily  repeat  Mahan,  we  come  to  the 
romantic  struggle  which  liberated  Greece,  and  placed 
Turkey,  for  the  time,  at  the  mercy  of  Russia.  The 
strength  and  hopes  of  Greece  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing, and  then  unbroken,  might  of  Ottoman  Empire  lay 
in  her  mountain  ramparts  and  peninsular  position. 
The  Turks,  though  admirable  as  soldiers,  have  always 
been  poor  seamen,  and  the  daring  mariners  of  the  ^gean 
Isles  and  Morea — smugglers  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  pirates  on  occasion  —  harassed  their  fleets  and 
cut  off  their  sea  communications.  The  Sultan  invoked 
the  assistance  of  his  formidable  Egyptian  feudatory. 
Ibrahim  Pasha  invaded  the  Morea  ;  with  a  safe  marine 
base  of  operations  he  drew  men,  supplies  and 
war  material  from  Alexandria  ;  the  Greeks  were  pro- 
foundly discouraged  and  submission  was  but  a  question 
of  time.  Then  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  were 
destroyed  at  Navarino  ;  and  the  situation  was  reversed. 
The  position  of  the  hitherto  victorious  Ibrahim  became 
untenable  ;  the  small  Greek  ships  resumed  control  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  ;  and  the 
Turks  were  driven  to  an  ignominious  and  disastrous 
retreat. 

The  success  of  the  Danes  in  the  first  war  with  Prussia, 
in  1849,  may  be  attributed  to  the  very  similar  configu- 
ration of  their  country.  An  army  numerically  weak 
succeeded  in  fairly  holding  its  own,  thanks  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  channels  and  narrow  seas,  which  favoured 
the  skilful  strategy  of  the  generals.  In  the  second 
campaign  the  Danes  must  have  succumbed  sooner  or 
later,  but  the  inevitable  discomfiture  was  precipitated 
by  failure  in  sea-power. 

The  Franco- German  War  suggests  no  lessons,  for 
its  momentous  issues  were  decided  in  the  interior  of  a 
continent.  Major  Callwell  attaches  little  importance 
to  the  menace  of  French  descents  on  the  coasts  of  the 
North  Sea ;  for  the  presence  of  the  Landwehr  and 
Reserves  sufficed  to  ensure  security  ;  and  even  these  pre- 
cautionary forces  were  afterwards  set  free.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  interesting  or  impressive  than  his  spirited 
story  of  the  sanguinary  civil  strife  in  America.  The 
collapse  of  the  South  was  primarily  due  to  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  North  on  the  ocean  and  to  the  use 
they  could  make  of  the  estuaries  and  rivers  in  Virginia. 
The  North  possessed  the  arsenals  ;  it  had  free  inter- 
course with  the  world  ;  it  could  terrorize  3,000  miles  of 
seaboard  ;  and  the  South,  thrown  back  on  its  meagre 
internal  resources,  was  starved  and  bled  into  submission. 
For  a  single  moment  the  dramatic  victory  of  the 
"  Merrimac  "  promised  to  reverse  the  conditions.  Major 
Callwell  speculates  on  the  possible  effects  of  a  war- 
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scare  had  squadrons  of  hostile  cruisers  threatened 
Boston  and  New  York.  As  it  was,  he  indicates  the 
decisive  consequences  of  the  capture  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  capitulation  of  Vicksburg,  of  the  advantages 
the  Northerners  drew  from  the  internal  watercourses 
in  their  successive  advances  from  Washington  on 
Richmond,  and  of  the  taking  of  an  isolated  fortress 
on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  which  went  far  to 
decide  the  fortunes  of  the  war. 

Ending  with  the  latest  maritime  war,  Major  Call- 
well  shows  that  the  Japanese  had  realized  the  full 
value  of  sea-power  and  utilized  it  to  the  utmost. 
Their  first  operations  were  carried  out  with  method 
and  extreme  deliberation  ;  when  they  assumed  the 
aggressive  it  was  with  dash  and  decision,  for  everything 
had  been  carefully  thought  out  and  planned,  and  the 
strategy  was  worthy  of  a  naval  Von  Moltke.  They 
seized  the  strong  place  of  Port  Arthur  and  occupied  the 
commanding  peninsula  of  Yalu,  whence  they  could 
sweep  the  seas  on  either  side,  threatening  Pekin  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Peiho.  Established  there,  the  com- 
merce and  capital  of  Northern  China  were  at  their 
mercy.  Yet  the  struggle  might  have  been  inde- 
finitely prolonged  or  brought  to  a  different  issue  had 
China's  fleet  been  even  as  serviceable  as  had  been 
believed,  and  been  employed  effectively  to  interfere 
with  the  descent  upon  Korea.  And  the  lesson  of 
this  instructive  book  is  that  for  the  world-wide 
Empire  of  England  the  assurance  of  dominating 
sea-power  is  worth  almost  any  sacrifice  in  the  way 
of  insurance  against  the  remotest  contingency  of  a 
catastrophe. 

A  WORKING  BISHOP. 

f*  The  Life  and  Work  of  Bishop  Thorold,  Rochester 
1877-91,  Winchester  1891-95."  By  C.  H.  Simpkin- 
son,  M.A.    London  :  Isbister  &  Co.  1896. 

THE  life  of  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
conscientiously  fulfils  the  duties  of  his  see  is  no 
sinecure.  What  with  the  increase  of  population,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  social  and  religious  organizations 
which  claim  his  support  or  supervision,  there  is  little 
leisure  left  for  recreation  or  for  intellectual  growth.  A 
case  in  point  is  that  of  Bishop  Thorold,  who  laboured  in- 
cessantly in  two  important  dioceses  for  eighteen  years, 
and  died  in  harness.  We  find  him  sometimes  lamenting 
tn  his  letters  his  inability  to  keep  abreast  of  the  move- 
ments and  developments  of  the  age  ;  yet  it  is  surprising 
to  see  what  he  accomplished. 

There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said  of  Mr. 
Simpkinson's  memoir  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  but 
he  certainly  presents  us  with  an  interesting  picture  of 
Dr.  Thorold.  The  Bishop  came  of  a  Lincolnshire 
family,  and  was  born  in  1825,  his  father  being  the 
rector  of  Hougham-cum-Marstoo,  a  family  living.  The 
Thorolds  are  reputed  to  have  been  settled  at  Hougham 
since  1303.  Young  Anthony  was  educated  at  a 
Pestalozzian  school  and  was  trained  in  Evangelical 
principles.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Queen's 
College,  Oxford  ;  was  ordained  in  1849,  and  married 
during  the  following  year.  He  first  held  a  curacy  at 
Whittington,  and  in  one  year  there  we  find  him 
chronicling  119  lectures  on  the  Bible  and  1,431  pastoral 
visits. 

In  1854  he  removed  to  London,  taking  first  the 
curacy  of  Holy  Trinity,  Marylebone.  He  soon  became 
known  as  a  powerful  preacher,  and  one  who  had  a 
great  hold  upon  the  poor,  and  in  1857  he  was  appointed 
to  the  living  of  St.  Giles's.  This  was  one  of  the  poorest 
parishes  in  London,  and  it  was  notorious  for  the 
sumber  of  evil  livers  of  all  kinds.  The  new  rector 
laboured  strenuously  and  opened  several  missions  in 
conjunction  with  Mrs.  Ranyard.  He  also  took  in  hand 
the  question  of  elementary  education.  While  struggling 
with  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  which  cost 
^16,000,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  who 
had  been  a  real  helpmeet  to  him.  The  acts  of 
Communion  at  the  Church  of  St.  Giles  when  Thorold 
Was  rector  exceeded  5,000  per  annum  ;  the  Sunday 
schools  numbered  1,200  children,  the  Bible  classes  con- 
tained 200,  and  the  chief  mission-room  had  200 
Worshippers.  Many  of  these  were  reclaimed  from  the 
worst  classes  of  society. 


Thorold  married  in  1865,  as  his  second  wife,  a  sister 
of  Mr.  Labouchere.  Four  years  later  he  took  charge  of 
the  important  parish  of  St.  Pancras.  Just  at  this  time  the 
Education  question  was  being  warmly  agitated,  and,  in 
order  to  keep  Board  schools  out  the  new  vicar  erected 
National  schools  at  a  cost  of  ^6,536,  of  which  he  him- 
self gave  ^550  ;  and  these  schools  provided  1,614 
school  places  for  a  working-class  population  of  some 
twelve  thousand  people.  In  1874  Archbishop  Thomson 
presented  him  to  a  residentiary  canonry  at  York,  which 
he  held  in  conjunction  with  his  vicarage.  Thorold  now 
stood  very  high  among  the  London  clergy.  "  In  public 
life  he  had  occupied  with  credit  a  foremost  place  on  the 
Education  question  ;  in  the  general  religious  world  his 
writings  were  already  popular  ;  as  a  preacher  he  was 
renowned  throughout  London,  and  he  was  in  great 
request  for  meetings,  for  missions,  and  for  retreats  of 
clergy  ;  in  his  own  parish  he  had  trained  up  a  number 
of  really  zealous  Christians  who  would  work  and  give 
at  his  call  and  ensure  success  in  every  parochial  effort ; 
at  York  he  was  the  trusted  counsellor  of  Archbishop 
Thomson,  and  frequently  acted  as  his  commissary." 
There  was  little  surprise,  therefore,  when  he  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  the  Bishopric  of  Rochester  on  its 
becoming  vacant  in  April  1877. 

The  new  Bishop  did  not  find  his  See  a  bed  of  roses  ; 
but  by  the  year  1885  he  had  made  it  one  of  the  most  active 
and  energetic  in  England.  Four  societies  especially  he 
brought  into  a  state  of  great  efficiency — namely,  the 
Diocesan  Society,  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  the 
Diocesan  Temperance  Society,  and  the  Lay  Helpers' 
Association.  Some  idea  of  the  Bishop's  labours  may 
be  gathered  from  a  statement  of  work  for  1884,  a  year 
when  his  efforts  were  at  flood  tide.  In  it  he  received 
9,076  letters  and  wrote  6,258  ;  he  preached  107  sermons, 
he  held  81  confirmations,  and  confirmed  11,123  per- 
sons ;  he  attended  79  committees  and  37  public  meet- 
ings ;  he  delivered  199  addresses  ;  consecrated  8 
churches  and  four  cemeteries  and  churchyards  ;  opened 
six  churches  after  restoration  ;  ordained  44  candidates 
to  the  priesthood  and  44  to  the  diaconate  ;  and  met 
394  persons  in  special  interviews.  In  course  of  time  his 
capacity  for  work  diminished,  and  a  Suffragan  was  ap- 
pointed for  Rochester.  Lord  Salisbury  offered  Thorold 
the  Bishopric  of  Winchester  in  September  1890,  which  he 
accepted.  The  diocese  was  a  large  one,  but  it  did  not 
involve  such  exhausting  labours  as  Rochester.  He 
took  up  his  abode  in  1892  at  Farnham  Castle,  which  he 
repaired,  remodelled,  and  refurnished  at  a  disastrous 
expense  to  himself.  He  had  some  successes  and  some 
failures  in  his  new  sphere,  and  in  1893  fell  into  a 
dangerous  illness.  Visits  to  the  Channel  Islands  to 
some  extent  restored  him,  but  he  was  never  the  same 
man  again.  In  1894  he  chose  his  own  burial  ground 
within  the  shadow  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  on 
25  July,  1895,  he  passed  quietly  away.  Bishop  Thorold 
was  a  notable  man,  and  his  biographer  justly  claims 
for  him  that  in  founding  the  new  diocese  of  Rochester 
he  did  a  work  for  the  Church  which  renders  him 
conspicuous  among  the  great  ecclesiastics  of  the  day. 

FICTION. 

"  Le  Selve."    By  Ouida.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
1896. 

THIS  time  the  inevitable  Guardsman  is  a  Russian. 
"  He  had  been  a  viveur  in  the  fashionable  clubs  of 
S.  Petersburg,  and  used  to  turn  night  into  day."  Con- 
demned to  Siberia  for  Nihilism  and  Tolsto'iism,  he  had 
escaped  to  Italy,  where  among  the  forests  of  Mons 
Cimminius  he  read  Horace  and  Strabo  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  dreamed  of  his  lost  love.  "Was  she 
present  at  some  ice  fete  on  some  frozen  arm  of  the 
Neva,  in  the  light  of  a  million  torches,  with  the  waltz 
music  of  Strauss  throbbing  on  her  ear?"  By  some 
strange  oversight  the  frou-frou  of  silken  dresses  is 
omitted  from  this  description.  "Anyhow,  everywhere, 
forever"  ('tis  a  single  word!)  "he  felt  that  she  was 
dead  to  him."  His  attempts  to  regenerate  the  Italian 
peasantry,  on  the  lines,  no  doubt,  of  Tolstoi  and 
Strabo,  meet  with  indifferent  success,  and  he  is  rescued 
from  assassination,  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  life,  by 
Cigarette— no,  Muriella— but   not  before  he  has  re- 
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ceived  a  letter  from  Marie,  whom  we  promptly  identify 
with  the  giddy  waltzer  before  mentioned.  The  story 
is  only  a  trifle,  a  rechauffe  a  Vltalienne  from  the  old 
Algerian  joint ;  but  for  all  that  Ouida  is  an  artist,  and 
her  picture  of  the  peasants  and  their  forests  is  very 
lifelike  and  convincing.  We  hope  that  she  will  allow 
her  next  expatriated  Guardsman  a  more  exciting 
selection  of  literature,  say  Cornelius  Nepos  and  the 
"  Christian  Year." 

"Tomalyn's  Quest."     By  G.  B.   Burgin.  London: 
Innes  &  Co.  1896. 

A  tedious  fool  named  Tomalyn  Crane  disports  him- 
self inconsequentially  in  Turkey  with  other  tedious 
fools  whose  behaviour  is  as  purposeless  as  his  own. 
Of  the  two  women  who  are  the  good  and  evil  genius 
of  his  life,  the  latter,  Mrs.  Brangwyn,  we  have  certainly 
met  before.  But  Mr.  Burgin's  method  of  effecting  his 
denouement  is  surely  his  own,  and  no  one  is  likely  to 
challenge  his  copyright.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is 
this  :  Tomalyn  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  two  women 
at  once.  Mrs.  Brangwyn  is  beautiful  and  wicked  ; 
Miss  Ulverstone  is  virtuous,  but  her  admirable  contour 
is  discounted  by  a  muddy  complexion.  Crane  to  mate 
in  two  moves.  What  could  be  simpler  than  the  follow- 
ing solution?  Mrs.  Brangwyn  determines  to  "join  the 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Robe  "  ;  but  before  doing  so  she 
sells  the  skin  of  her  face  to  Moroni,  a  kind  of  male 
Madame  Rachel,  who  grafts  it  on  to  Miss  Ulverstone, 
who  hurries  off  with  it  to  Tomalyn,  who  duly  admires 
it,  and  presumably  marries  her,  and  there  you  are. 
The  humour  of  the  book — we  forgot  to  mention  that 
it  is  a  humorous  book — is  chiefly  entrusted  to  one 
Smith,  servant  to  Tomkins  Pasha.  (The  very  names, 
you  observe,  scintillate  with  wit.)  One  specimen,  the 
first  that  comes  to  hand,  will  suffice.  "  Presently  Smith 
bustled  in  with  a  light.  '  Here's  a  good  old  English 
'orn  lantern,  sir.  Makes  me  think  of  the  waits  and 
mulled  gin  with  a  dash  of  red-hot  poker  in  it,  it  does. 
And  I've  brought  you  my  black  cat,  Polly  Wheedles — 
called  after  one  of  my  young  women,  sir — to  keep  you 
comp'ny.  She's  real  English,  she  is,  and  behaves  as 
such.  Won't  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  nasty 
Turkish  cats,  she  won't.'  " 

"  For  Freedom's  Sake."  By  Arthur  Paterson.  London  : 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  1896. 

Mr.  Arthur  Paterson  has  written  a  very  good 
romance  indeed.  Of  course  "  For  Freedom's  Sake" 
might  have  been  something  quite  different  and  much 
greater ;  but  as  it  stands  it  is  pretty  nearly  fault- 
less. To  begin  with,  the  story  proceeds  with  a  rare, 
assurance  ;  there  are  no  jerks,  no  pauses,  no  con- 
trivances, no  mechanism  of  any  sort.  Incident  follows 
incident  as  naturally  as  if  the  author  had  no  story 
to  relate,  as  if  he  were  merely  bent  on  interesting 
his  readers  bit  by  bit.  At  the  same  time  every  incident 
tells  ;  there  is  not  a  sentence  that  hangs  loose,  not  a 
passage  that  is  not  a  step  forward.  Furthermore,  all 
the  persons  concerned  are  fairly  characterized  ;  not  one 
is  crushed  out  of  shape  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
drama.  Not  one  is  exaggerated  ;  and,  what  is  even 
more  unusual,  no  one  of  them  is  at  any  moment 
the  dumb  waiter  standing  by  with  the  necessary 
load  of  dishes,  or  a  porter  whose  impersonal 
business  it  is  for  the  time  being  to  cart  goods  from  one 
station  to  the  next.  Apparently  Mr.  Arthur  Paterson 
leaves  his  characters  perfectly  free  to  live  their  life  as 
they  choose,  only  it  so  happens  that  they  choose  to 
conspire  together  to  tell  a  very  close  and  well-connected 
story.  He  is  a  happy  general  who  can  marshal  his 
army  and  gain  implicit  obedience  without  using  force 
or  alienating  a  single  man.  And  then  it  is  so  pleasant 
to  read  a  romance  that  has  none  of  the  paraphernalia 
of  romance,  no  French  oaths  in  italics,  no  far-off  sieurs, 
but  plain  American  speech  and  plain  American  heroism. 
It  is  obvious  enough  that  Mr.  Paterson's  sympathy  and. 
affection  have  gone  out  to  John  Brown  to  enable  him 
to  draw  so  moving  a  sketch  of  the  great  figure,  and 
the  emotional  cannot  hope  to  read  about  him  with 
altogether  dry  eyes.  And  yet  the  author  has  not  been 
too  hard  upon  his  Southerner,  Captain  Howlett,  and 
he  has  been  even  kinder  to  the  South  in  the  person  of 
his  heroine.    The  charming  Ruth  also  wins  our  grati- 


tude because  she  has  the  kindness  not  to  keep  her  love-, 
story  to  herself,  as  a  separate  current  in  the  book, 
"  relief,"  or  what  not.  She  loves  right  in  the  thick  of 
things,  and  there  is  hardly  a  bit  of  fighting,  history,  or 
adventure  that  does  not  concern  her  as  much  as  John 
Brown,  or  the  Free  State  men,  or  the  Missourians. 
And  this  brings  us  to  our  last  recommendation — those 
who  care  about  history  may  here  learn,  without  com- 
pulsion, something  about  the  early  Abolitionists  and  the 
peculiar  part  Kansas  played  at  the  opening  of  the  great 
drama. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

OUR  good  friends  the  Germans  are  in  some  trouble  about 
their  literary  souls  at  the  present  time.  Apart  from  the 
valuable  mass  of  scientific  literature  it  possesses,  modern 
Germany  has  indeed  no  national  literature  worth  the  name — a 
fact  which  Herr  Anton  C.  Schonbach,  in  his  earnest  and 
thoughtful  book,  "  Ueber  Lesen  und  Bildung  "  (Graz  : 
Leuschner  &  Lubensky.  1897),  now  in  its  fifth  edition, 
laments  but  admits.  The  volume,  suggested  apparently  by  the 
"  Hundred  Best  Books  "  craze  in  England  a  year  or  two  ago, 
is  an  attempt  to  rouse  the  Germans  to  a  sense  of  the  sorry 
spectacle  they  present  to  their  cultured  neighbours,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  guide  the  reading  and  form  the  taste  of  those 
amongst  them  who  wish  to  improve  their  minds.  "  Nowhere 
save  in  Germany,"  says  Herr  Schonbach,  "does  the  reader 
show  such  patient  indulgence  to  unevenness,  triviality  and 
actual  defects  of  style."  Ue  Quinccy  went  further  than  this, 
and  maintained  long  ago  that  style  in  any  sense  is  an  incon- 
ceivable idea  to  the  German  intellect.  Whoever  has  to  plod 
through  much  German  literature  is  inclined  to  agree  with  him, 
exception  made  for  here  and  there  a  Lessing  or  a  Heine.  We 
may  hope  but  doubt  that  Herr  Schonbach  will  be  able  to  wean 
his  countrymen  from  their  weakness  for  the  French  "yellow 
back"  and  its  feeble  German  imitations.  In  that  absence  of 
any  genuine  and  powerful  criticism  which  he  himself  deplores, 
the  prospects  of  an  immediate  renaissance  of  a  national 
German  literature  are  gloomy.  The  list  of  books  to  read  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  is  as  satisfactory  as  such  a  list  is  likely 
to  be.  The  German  boarding-school  Miss  will  note  with 
gratification  that  the  books  "  for  gentlemen  only  "  are  carefully 
indicated  by  brackets. 

Herr  Otto  Ernst  is  more  hopeful  of  the  future,  as  the  title  of 
his  volume  of  collected  essays  indicates.  In  his  "  Buch  der 
Hoffnung"  (Hamburg:  Conrad  Kloss.  1896)  he  admits  the 
"  bitter  truth"  that  the  literature  of  his  country  is  in  a  state  of 
stagnation,  and  he  quotes  an  eminent  compatriot  who  declared 
that  ten  years  ago  "  one  had  to  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  reading 
a  German  book."  The  decadence,  he  maintains,  is  not  the 
Faust  spirit  which  it  apes,  exhausted  and  oppressed  by  the 
reality  of  things.  It  is  rather  animated  by  an  infinite  terror  of 
reality.  Its  incarnations  "  sit  through  the  night  drinking 
abnormal  liqueurs,  and  are  'weary';  then  they  sit  the  next 
night  through,  drink  more  abnormal  liqueurs,  and  are  '  weary' 
again."  Herr  Ernst  thinks,  however,  that  the  fledglings  of 
the  new  spirit  have  got  over  their  aberrations,  and  that  "  the 
season  of  earnest  and  meritorious  work  has  begun.''  He 
therefore  addresses  himself  to  the  question  :  What  do  the 
moderns  seek  to  attain  in  literature,  both  as  to  content  and  as 
to  form  ?  and  arrives  at  the  sane  conclusion — that  it  is  in  the 
first  place  truth,  and  in  the  second  an  absolute  and  convincing 
clarity  of  artistic  expression.  If  this  be  so,  we  can  only  wish 
the  new  spirit  in  Germany  Good  speed  !  noting  in  passing  the 
characteristic  German  trait  of  the  omission  of  all  stress  upon 
beauty  of  form.  One  cannot  imagine  a  German  taking  delight 
in  the  form  and  rhythm  of  the  words  themselves  of  his  tongue, 
as  a  Frenchman  like  Gautier  or  an  Englishman  like  Swinburne 
can.  Herr  Otto  Ernst  himself  is  a  young  writer  of  increasing 
eminence,  and  his  essays  show  that  he  has  a  definite  aim  before 
him  in  his  work. 

Of  the  German  drama  of  to-day  Herr  Maximilian  Harden 
has  equally  little  to  tell  us  to  its  advantage.  His  book 
"  Litteratur  und  Theater"  (Berlin:  Freund  &  Jeckel.  1896) 
deals  more,  indeed,  in  foreign  than  in  German  literature,  and 
consists  of  a  number  of  short  studies  on  subjects  ranging  from 
Maupassant  and  Barres  to  "Parsifal,"  Ibsen,  and  Nietzsche. 
They  are  interesting,  and  show  the  influence  of  French  clarity 
and  elegance  on  the  German  style,  an  influence  which  is 
equally  evident  in  the  late  Ferdinand  Lotheissen's  admirable 
and  scholarly  "  Geschichte  der  franzosischen  Litteratur  im 
XVII.  Jahrhundert"  (Vienna:  Carl  Gerold's  Sohn.  2  vols. 
1897).  This  is  a  second  edition,  revised  and  augmented,  of 
Lotheissen's  now  well-known  work,  with  a  biography  of  the 
author  by  Dr.  M.  Neckar.  The  age  that  included  Corneille, 
Moliere,  and  Racine  has  found  no  more  sympathetic  and 
perspicuous  historian  than  Lotheissen,  and  few  literary  histories 
make  so  clear  the  nexus  between  the  development  of  a  nation 
and  the  development  of  its  literature. 

Turning  from  literature  to  history,  encyclopaedic  Germany 
shows  to  greater  advantage.  The  sixth  volume  of  the  late 
Wilhelm  von  Giesebrecht's  "History  of  the  German  Empire" 
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(Leipzig :  Duncker  &  Humblot)  covers  the  period  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  is  edited  and  continued  by  Herr 
von  Simson.  Giesebrecht's  popular  style  sits  lightly  on  his 
vast  learning,  and  makes  him  eminently  fitted  to  be  the 
narrator  of  this  most  romantic  portion  of  the  history  of  his 
Fatherland.  Herr  Karl  Bleibtreu  deals  with  the  foundation  of 
modern  Germany,  and  in  his  "  Kritischer  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
des  Krieges,  1870-71"  (Jena:  H.  Costenoble.  1896)  claims 
to  have  made  the  first  attempt  to  describe  impartially  the 
.events  of  the  terrible  year.  He  succeeds  in  this  to  a  large 
extent,  and  his  book  is  a  valuable  collection  of  data  for  the 
future  historian.  Dealing  as  he  does  mainly  with  the  decisive 
moments  of.  the  campaign,  the  picture  he  gives  of  the  war  is 
clear  and  intelligible.  Of  quite  another  kind  is  "  Krieg  und 
Sieg"  (Berlin:  Schall  &  Grund),  a  large  volume  dedicated, 
in  large  type,  to  "  Yeteranen  !  Deutsche  Manner  und  Frauen  ! " 
It  is  full  of  the  "blood  andiron"  spirit,  of  indifferent  poetry 
and  prose,  and  of  vile  illustrations  of  a  chauvinistic  type,  and 
is  written  in  popular  style  by  a  number  of  military  writers  as  a 
memorial  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  1871. 
Due  stress  is,  of  course,  laid  upon  the  moral  superiority  of 
Germany  over  France,  and  upon  the  self-sacrifice,  the  love  of 
order,  the  discipline,  and  the  devotion  to  duty  of  the  great 
German  nation. 

The  irony  of  the  bookshelf  places  alongside  this  piece  of 
chauvinism  four  other  books,  as  if  expressly  to  remind  us  that 
the  Germany  of  1897  is  not  the  Germany  of  1871.  "Die 
Vorlaufer  des  neueren  Socialismus"  (Stuttgart :  J.  H.  W.  Diez) 
is  the  second  part  of  the  first  volume  of  a  history  of 
Socialism,  and  contains  articles  on  "  Sir  Thomas  More," 
"Tommaso  Campanella,"  "Communistic  and  Social  Demo- 
cratic Movements  during  the  English  Revolution  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,1'  "The  Jesuit  Settlements  in  Paraguay," 
"Socialism  in  France  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Century,"  and  "The  Religious  Communistic  Associations  of 
North  America."  The  first  of  these  is  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  biography  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Herr  Kautsky 
is  happy  in  his  presentation  of  the  stainless  gentleman,  the 
statesman,  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  action,  for  whom  he 
•claims  that  he  is  "  the  founder  of  the  form  of  Socialism  im- 
mediately preceding  the  one  by  which  the  world  will  be 
conquered."  While  Herr  Kautsky  emphatically  disclaims  any 
connexion  between  the  "Utopia"  of  More  and  "The  Republic" 
of  Plato,  Herrn  Michels  and  Ziegler,  in  their  biographical  pre- 
face to  a  German  edition  of  the  first  work  (Berlin  :  Weidmann) 
lay  stress  upon  the  Greek  inspiration  of  the  English  Utopist. 
Dr.  Karl  Diehl's  "Life  and  Social  Philosophy  of  Proudhon" 
(Jena :  Gustav  Fischer)  ends  with  the  death  of  Proudhon  in 
1863,  and  is,  therefore,  more  complete  than  the  lives  of  Sainte- 
Beuve  and  Miilberger,  which  stop  at  1848.  Professor  War- 
schauer's  "Socialism  and  Communism  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century "  (Berlin  :  Herman  Behr)  is  a  monograph  on  Louis 
Blanc,  which  in  an  abridged  form  has  already  appeared  in  the 
annual  Journal  of  the  International  Association  for  Comparative 
Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy. 

How  commercial  England,  overstepping  Germany,  came  to 
the  front  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  told  by  Dr.  Richard 
Ehrenberg  in  "  Hamburg  und  England  im  Zeitalter  der 
Konigin  Elisabeth"  (Jena:  Gustav  Fischer).  The  earlier 
economic  preponderance  of  Germany,  according  to  Dr. 
Ehrenberg,  was  due  to  the  enterprise  and  progressive  spirit  of 
its  burghers,  whilst  he  traces  the  subsequent  superiority  of 
England  to  its  more  enlightened  governing  class.  Although 
the  author  failed  to  obtain  access  to  the  archives  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  (with  whom  the  Hansa  fought  its  death- 
struggle)  in  the  Mercers'  Hall,  his  book,  composed  of  five 
extensive  chapters  and  an  introduction,  gives  an  almost  ex- 
haustive account  of  the  economic  conditions  of  both  countries 
before  and  during  the  transition  period.  The  history  of  com- 
merce is  also  dealt  with  by  Herr  George  Caro.  His  "Genoa 
and  the  Powers  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury" (Halle  :  Max  Niemeyer),  which  he  modestly  defines  as  a 
"contribution  to  the  history  of  the  thirteenth  century,"  is  in 
itself  a  history  of  no  mean  importance.  The  fortunes  of  Genoa 
and  their  influence  on  Western  civilization  have  often  pre- 
occupied earlier  historians.  But  Herr  Caro  has  gone  to  the 
original  sources,  and  has  given  to  Desimoni,  Belgrano,  and 
other  unprinted  authorities  the  attention  they  deserve.  In  this 
fcst  volume  he  gives  us  eight  admirable  chapters,  covering  the 
period  from  the  election  of  the  first  Capitancus  popoli 
(Guglielmo  Buccanigraj  to  the  peace  with  Charles  of  Anjou 
WcA  the  subsequent  treaties  with  Michael  Pahcologus  and  Peter 
of  Aragon.  Dr.  Alfred  Zimmermann's  "  Kolonialgeschichtliche 
Studien"  ( Leipzig  :  Schulze;  give  descriptions  of  England's 
Colonial  policy  from  John  Company  to  the  First  Mission  to 
Nyassaland,  of  French  colonial  policy  from  the  seventeenth 
.Century  to  the  lamentable  episode  of  Port  Breton,  and  of  the 
Kussian  colonization  of  Siberia,  together  with  the  history  of 
Herman  colonial  policy  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
present  day. 

We  have  also  received  the  eighth  part  of  the  second  volume 
jfBuhler's  "  Grundriss  der  indo-arischen  I'hilologie  "  (Strass- 
burg  :  Triibner)  ;  Hermann  Allmer's  "  Romische  Schlen- 
derUkge"  ('Leipzig:  A.  Schwartz),  a  new  edition  of  the  well- 


known  poet's  Roman  sketches  ;  Ludwig  Salomon's  "  Spazier- 
gange  in  Sud*Italien"  (A.  Schwartz),  impressions  of  Rome, 
Pompeii,  Capri,  and  Palermo  ;  "  Kaukasische  Reise  und 
Studien  "  (Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Humblot),  a  new  contribution  to 
Herr  Hahn's  travels  in  the  Caucasus  ;  George  Sello's  "  Das 
Cisterzienser  Kloster  Hude  bei  Oldenburg"  (Leipzig:  A. 
Schwartz),  a  work  of  some  archaeological  interest  on  the  Hude 
ruins;  "  Aus  liingst  und  jiingst  vergangener  Zeit"  (A. 
Schwartz),  selected  works  of  Hermann  Allmers  ;  "  German 
Songs  of  To-day  and  To-morrow"  (Glasgow  :  Goethe  Society), 
a  volume  destined  by  its  editor  "to  give  a  picture  in  miniature 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  modern  Germany  and  of  the  kind  of 
influence  exerted  by  such  leading  spirits  as  Jordan  and 
Nietzsche  ; "  several  volumes  of  minor,  or  rather  minimus, 
verse  by  A.  Fitger,  "  Winternachte "  (Schwartz),  George  von 
Oertzen,  "  Auf  Schwarzwaldwegen  "  (Freiburg:  Lorenz  und 
Waetzel),  Mark  Dalmann,  "Iduna"  (London:  Williams  & 
Norgate),  and  Heinrich  Blau,  "Gautama"  (London:  Th. 
Wohlleben)  ;  and  the  first  volume  of  "  Flugschriften  aus  der 
Reformationszeit  "  (Halle  :  Max  Niemeyer),  containing  a 
reprint  of  Johann  Eberlin  von  Giinzburg's  Address  to  Charles  V. 
on  behalf  of  Luther  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  edited  by  Herr 
Ludwig  Enders. 


REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

MR.  SWINBURNE  opens  the  new  number  of  the  "  Nine- 
teenth Century "  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  trifle  heavy) 
with  a  poem,  "  For  Greece  and  Crete."    The  intervention  of 
Greece  has  inspired  Mr,  Swinburne  to  one  of  his  best  efforts. 
Here  are  three  lines  : — 
"  Now  the  winds  of  old  that  filled  her  sails  with  triumph, 
when  the  fleet 
Bound  for  death  from  Asia  fled  before  them  stricken, 
wake  to  greet 

Ships  full-winged  again  for  freedom  toward  the  sacred 
shores  of  Crete." 
M.  de  Pressense  (Foreign  Editor  of  "  Le  Temps ")  con- 
tributes an  excellent  little  article  of  four  pages  on  "  The 
Cretan  Question,"  in  which  he  sums  up  clearly  and  concisely 
the  present  situation.  "  Macedonia,"  he  says,  "  is  by  universal 
consent  the  most  probable  arena  of  the  great  fray,"  and  in 
fact  he  is  rather  despondent.  "  I  do  not  see  how  it  [the  Eastern 
Question]  is  to  be  peacefully  solved."  The  most  important 
article  in  the  number  is  the  last — "  France  and  Russia  in 
China,"  by  Mr.  Holt  S.  Hallett — which  would  have  been  im- 
proved by  a  map.  He  agrees  with  us  that  "we  may  learn  any 
day  that "  the  kingdom  of  Corea  "  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  Russian  dominions.  The  agreement  granting  concessions  to 
the  Russo-Chinese  Bank — i.e.  to  the  stalking-horse  of  the  Russian 
Government — must  end,  even  if  the  reported  Secret  Treaty  has 
not  been  signed,  in  turning  Chinese  Manchuria  into  a  Russian 
province."  "  With  a  Russian  army  collected  from  the  hardy  in- 
habitants of  Manchuriaand  Corea  .  .  .  Russia  would  dominate  the 
Far  East."  The  whole  article  is  worth  careful  study.  It  is  cram- 
ful  of  information,  but  somewhat  rambling.  By  the  way,  why 
Sir  Robert  Harte  (sic)  twice?  Sir  Julius  Vogel  has  nine  pages 
allotted  him,  and  his  subject  has  given  him  ample  scope  for 
dulness  even  in  that  brief  space.  We  are  getting  tired  of 
hearing  about  the  Queen's  long  reign  :  we  have  heard  of  it  before 
many  a  time.  Mr.  J.  D.  Rees  sends  from  Jubbulpore  an  in- 
teresting descriptive  and  statistical  article  about  the  methods  of 
"  Fighting  the  Famine  in  India."  He  states  that  there  has 
been  great  exaggeration  in  the  reports  that  have  reached 
England  about  the  Famine,  but  still  the  Indian  Government 
will  have  to  support  "  two  or  perhaps  three  millions  of  people 
for  several  months."  Mr.  Melius  de  Villiers  (Chief  Justice 
of  the  Orange  Free  State)  traces  historically  England's 
continuous  acquisitions  of  territory  north  of  Orange  River, 
and  "would  rather  not  anticipate  what  the  faithful 
historian  of  the  future  may  have  to  say  concerning  the 
acquisition  of  '  the  new  province  which  has  been  added  to 
the  British  Empire.'"  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  de 
Villiers  has  found  the  South  African  Republics  all  that  is  good 
and  the  British  Empire  all  that  is  the  reverse.  We  stated  not 
many  weeks  ago  that  there  were  only  two  papers  in  London 
that  kept  a  bore  ;  we  were  mistaken.  There  are  three.  Mr. 
Knowles  keeps  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  He  is  now  engaged  in 
lecturing  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  distinction  between 
"  natural  selection"  and  "organic  evolution,"  and  we  were  glad 
after  wading  through  eighteen  pages  of  supersubtle  futilities  to 
note  that  the  article  is  "  to  be  concluded  "  ;  but  there  is  really 
no  reason  why  it  should  be. 

Most  well-regulated  deserts  have  an  oasis :  the  "  Con- 
temporary "  has  none.  "  The  Chartered  Company  in  South 
Africa,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  meets  the  reviewer's 
weary  eyes  at  one  end  of  the  magazine  and  "  Free  Church 
Unity  :  the  New  Movement,"  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes,  at  the  other.  The  interval  between  these  two 
eminent  divines  is  filled  up  with  articles  on  "The  House 
of  Commons  and  its  Leader,"  "  Some  Recent  English 
Theologians,"  "  Our  Warships,"  "  The  Pronunciation  of  Greek 
in  England,"  and  so  forth.    Stodgy  fare.    Mr.  Mackenzie's 
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article  may  safely  be  recommended  to  persons  who  are 
troubled  with  sleeplessness,  the  only  danger  being  that 
they  may  never  wake  up  again.  It  consists  of  crambe  repetita 
about  the  Bechuanaland  Expedition,  about  Matabeleland  and 
Mashonaland,  about  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Moselekatse  and  Loben- 
gula.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  strong  prejudices  against  the  Chartered 
Company  are  apparent  in  every  line.  We  are  invited  to  hear 
about  "  the  horrid  truth,"  the  "  indelible  disgrace,"  and  other 
unpleasant  matters.  The  appalling  conclusion  the  reverend 
gentleman  comes  to  is  this  :  "  What  is  to  be  done  with  reference 
to  the  future  administration  of  Mashonaland  and  Matabele- 
land ? "  The  tone  of  the  second  article  (by  a  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul)  may  be  indicated  by  quoting  one  sentence  :  "  Mr. 
Balfour  has  achieved  an  easy  victory  over  the  Guards 
and  the  fine  ladies  their  friends."  Dr.  Fairbairn  in- 
forms us  that  Hatch's  "  real  contribution  to  theology  was  his 
problem  and  his  method.  His  problem  was  :  How  had  the 
Church  .  .  .  come  to  be  ? "  And  his  method  was  scientific. 
Mr.  Allan  appears  to  be  very  much  worried  about  water-tube 
boilers.  "  The  Pronunciation  of  Greek  in  England  "  impressed 
us  with  a  feeling  of  gentle  languor.  When  we  had  recovered 
our  spirits  somewhat,  they  were  again  depressed  by  "An  Irish 
Channel  Tunnel"  (with  map)  ;  and  it  was  with  real  pleasure 
that  we  read  the  following  words  : — "At  any  rate  it  is  this 
immense  and  august  conception  of  Catholic  reunion  and  of  the 
supremacy  of  Christ  which  will  be  realized  at  the  second 
National  Council  of  the  new  movement,  which  in  five  short 
years  has  assumed  such  national  proportions  that  it  has  felt 
able  to  meet  this  month  in  the  metropolis  of  the  English- 
speaking  world. — Hugh  Price  Hughes." 

The  "  Fortnightly  Review "  for  this  month  is  a  good  and 
varied  number,  and  it  is  all  the  more  pity  that  it  should  begin 
with  a  stupid  "  Open  Letter "  to  Mr.  Balfour.  The  very 
form  of  "an  open  letter"  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  general 
reader,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  becomes  a 
medium  for  impertinent  platitudes  about  Mr.  Balfour's  cha- 
racter and  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
patronizing  tone  of  this  "  most  loyal  supporter  "  is  intolerable. 
There  follows  an  elaborate  "  Study  in  Turkish  Finance,"  in 
which,  amongst  other  things,  an  anonymous  writer  makes  the 
startling  statement  that  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  in  his  Report 
"  seems  to  have  been  deceived  and  misled,"  and  "  his  figures 
may  therefore  be  dismissed  as  useless."  The  conclusions  at 
which  "  a  Turkish  Patriot "  arrives  regarding  the  state  of 
his  country's  finances  are  dismal — "a  deficit  of  at  least 
;£T4,ooo,ooo,  or  about  one-third  of  the  present  revenue  ;  a 
floating  debt  of  £T 5 6,000,000,  or  upwards  of  four  and  a  half 
years'  revenue  ;  utter,  blank,  hopeless  muddle  and  disorder." 
"Ouida"  is  always  interesting  and  worth  reading;  her  style 
has  the  charm  of  perennial  freshness.  She  writes  sympatheti- 
cally, and  indeed  enthusiastically,  about  "The  Genius  of 
DAnnunzio,"  whom  she  pronounces  to  be  "  a  greater  writer 
than  Zola,  not  because  he  has  emulated  or  surpassed  Zola's 
indecencies,  but  because  he  is  what  Zola  never  was — a  scholar 
and  a  poet."  A  not  unfair  appreciation.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Courtney  should  not  have  allowed  "  Boule  de  Suiffe  {sic) " 
to  pass  uncorrected.  Miss  Henriette  Jastrow  speaks  in 
terms  of  warm  approval  of  workers'  insurance  legislation 
in  Germany.  Mr.  L.  H.  Jeyes  has  an  amusing  article  about 
the  excessive  prominence  given  to  athletics  in  modern  educa- 
tion, the  result  being  a  glut  of  young  fellows  who  walk  the  City 
streets  with  no  more  qualifications  for  success  than  that  of 
having  been  "bred  upon  the  Arnold  tradition — trained,  as  part 
of  his  nature,  to  tell  the  truth  and  keep  his  nails  clean."  Mr. 
Jeyes  might  have  emphasized  more  strongly  the  danger  of  a 
breakdown  in  health  in  later  life  caused  by  overstrain,  as  hap- 
pened in  Lord  Bowen's  case.  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm  succeeds 
in  being  dull  to  a  degree  on  the  subject  of  Anglo-Irish  financial 
relations.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bailey  gives  interesting  extracts  from  the 
recently  published  Gibbon  Letters.  "  Diplomaticus"  dilates 
at  length  on  the  events  that  have  led  up  to  the  present  crisis  in 
the  East,  and  comes  to  the  rather  obvious  conclusion  that 
"Europe  has  been  brought  within  sight  of  a  real  solution  of 
the  Eastern  Question,"  for  which  credit  is  due  to  Lord  Salisbury. 
Mr.  Edward  Dicey  concludes  the  volume  with  long  pages  of 
extracts  from  Mr.  Rhodes's  speeches.  The  Professor  shows 
commendable  industry. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Albert  the  Good,  The  Story  of  (W.  J.  Wimle).    Sunday  School  Union,  is. 
Antiquity  of  Man,  Researches  upon  the  (H.  C.  Mercer).    Ginn  &  Co. 
Argosy,  The  (March). 
Atlantic  Monthly,  The  (March). 

Bread  from  the  Holy  Place  (M.  A.  Coleby).    Isbister.  5s. 
Briton  or  Boer  (G.  Griffith).  White. 
Century,  Illustrated  (March). 
Chapman's  Magazine  (March). 

Charities  and  Correction,  Conference  of  (J.  C.  Barrows).    King.    £j.  td. 
Christianity  and  Idealism  (J.  Watson).  MacLehose. 

Christendom,  The  Formation  of  (3  vols.)  (T.  W.  Allies).    Burns  &  Oate?.  15J. 
Clergy  Directory,  The,  1807. 
Contemporary  Review,  The  (March). 
Cosmopolis  (March). 

Dog  Fiend,  The  (Captain  Marryat).    Routledge     3s.  6d. 

Essays  of  Michael,  Lord  of  Montaigne,  Vol.  I.  (J0V1  Florio).    Dent.    is.  61. 

Evolution  of  Daphne  (Mrs.  A.  McMillan).  White. 

Flight  of  the  Eagle,  The  (Standish  O'Grady).    Lawrence  &  Bullen.  (s. 
Fortnightly  Review,  The  (March). 
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Hilda  Strafford  (Beatrice  Harraden).    Blackwood.    3s.  6d. 
Humanitarian,  The  (March). 

In  the  Bight  of  Benin  (A.  J.  Dawson).    Lawrence  &  Bullen.    35.  6<f. 

Investor's  Review,  The  (March). 

Japanese  Poems  (Karl  Florenz).  Hasegawa. 

Lady's  Realm,  The  (March). 

Lancaster,  House  of,  The  Story  of  the  (H.  Hartwright).    Elliot  Stock. 
Le  Morte  D'Arthur  (Sir  Thos.  Malory).    Dent.  2s. 
Limerick,  The  County  of  (Jas.  Dowd).  McKern. 
London  Society  (March). 
Macmillan's  Magazine  (March). 

Maltese  Corps  of  the  British  Army,  The  (A.  G.  Chesney).  Clowes. 
Margot  (Sidney  Pickering).    Lawrence  &  Bullen.  6s. 

Misfortune  of  Elphin  and  Rhododaphne,  The  (T.  L.  Peacock).  Macmillan.  3J.  6<rV 
Musical  Times,  The  (March). 

Napoleon,  Life  of  (2  vols.)(W.  M.  Sloane).    Macmillan.  241. 
National  Review,  The  (March). 

On  the  Trail  of  Don  Quixote  (A.  F.  Jaccaci).    Lawrence  &  Bullen.    Ss.  6d. 
On  Veldt  and  Farm  (Frances  Macnab).    Arnold.    3$.  dd. 
Parliament,  The  Book  of  (M.  MacDonagh).  Isbister. 
Perfection  City  (Mrs.  Orpen).    Hutchinson.  6s. 

Pilgrim  Fathers  :  The  Story  of  the  (Edw.  Arber).    Ward  &  Downey.  6s. 
Poultry  Guide  :  The  New  (K.  B.  Baghot  De  la  Bere).  Seeley. 
Prayer  in  the  Four  Gospels  (W.  E.  Winks).    Tract  and  Book  Society,    is.  64: 
Progressive  Review,  The  (March). 

Quotations  for  Occasions  (K.  B.  Wood).    Fisher  Unwin.    3J.  6d. 

Romantic  India  (W.  Marchant).  Heinemann. 

Scribner's  Magazine  (March). 

Self-Seekers  (A.  Raffalovitch).  Smithers. 

Shadow  Christ,  The  (G.  S.  Lee).    Fisher  Unwin.    2*.  6d. 

Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Jonson  and  Greene  (E.  J.  Castle).    Sampson  Low.    10s  6d- 

Spanish  Self-Taught  (C.  A.  Thimm).    Marlborough,  is. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.    Part  VIII.  Dent. 

St.  Nicholas  (March). 

Strand  Magazine,  The  (March). 

Strand  Musical  Magazine,  The  (March). 

Temple  Bar,  The  (March). 

To-morrow  (March). 

Troubles  of  an  Unlucky  Boy,  The  (J.  S.  Winter).    White,  is. 
Wasted  Orchards  of  England,  The.    Collingridge.  6d. 
Windsor  Magazine,  The  (March). 
Without  Bloodshed  (H.  E.  Gorst).    Roxburghe  Press. 

Wordsworth,  William,  Prose  Works  of  (2  vols.)  (W.  Knight).    Macmillan.  ioj. 
Young  Clanroy,  The  (C.  G.  Lang).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  lack  members  of  the  Saturday  Review,. 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE 

NORMAL  POWDER  &  AMMUNITION 

COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

(In  course  of  formation). 


NORMAL 

SPORTING  POWDER. 

During  the  past  Shooting  Season  this  powder  has  been  declared 
by  many  hundred  Sportsmen  the  BEST  in  England. 

NO  NITROGLYCERINE. 
ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF. 
REMARKABLY   QUICK  IGNITION. 
LESS    RECOIL   THAN    OTHER  NITROS. 
EXTREMELY    HARD  HITTING. 
SMOKELESS. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  ARE  OFFERED 

To  SPORTSMEN,  GUNMAKERS,  and  AMMUNITION  DEALERS, 

being  holders  of  10  shares  of  £l  each. 


The  Prospectus  will  shortly  be  issued.    In  the  meantime  an  advance 
proof  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of 

THE  NORMAL  POWDER  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED, 

38  and  39  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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"T)RURY  LANE  THEATRE.— Mr.  Oscar  Barrett's  grand 

P"'    Pantomime,  ALADDIN,  every  Evening  at  7.30,  and  Morning  Performances 
every  Monday.  Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  at  1.30.    Box  Office  open  from  10  a.m. 
-mil  day. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor  J.  CLAEK. 

"pMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.    Great  Success.    Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.    Doors  open  at  7.30. 

"CXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  GENTLEMAN 

'     desiring  permanent  occupation  of  comfortably  FURNISHED  ROOMS. 
Large  Bedroom,  Box-room,  and  Sitting-room  en  suite  on  second  floor,  in  a  Doctor's 
house,  Upper  Wimpole  Street,  Cavendish  Square.    Bath-room,  &c,  on  same  floor. 
Electric  Light.     Board,  entire  or  partial,  optional.     Unfurnished  if  preferred. — 
Address,  Box  195,  Willing's,  162  Piccadilly,  W. 

MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. 
THIRTEEN    SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  in  value  from 

£3o  to  £15  a  year  (giving  immediate  admission),  will  be  competed  for  in  June 
next.    One  of  these  Scholarships  (£So)  is  confined  to  Candidates  not  yet  members  of 
the  School  ;  the  rest  are  open  to  members  of  the  School  and  others  without  distinc- 
tion ;  three  will  be  offered  for  proficiency  in  Mathematics.    Age  of  Candidates  from 
n  to  17. — Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Leader, 
The  College,  Marlborough. 

■DADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

of  ,£80,  One  of  £50,  One  of  £40.     Examination  begins  July  14th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

"DOSSALL    SCHOOL — Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships, 

■*•      value  from  £60  downwards,  will  be  awarded  by  Examination,  beginning 
March  30,  1897.    Boys  examined  at  Oxford  and  Rossall. — Apply,  Bursar,  Rossall, 
Fleetwood. 

"DRADFIELD  COLLEGE.BERKS.— TWO  ARMY  CLASS 

1J    EXHIBITIONS,  value  50  guineas,  and  FOUR  ARMY  CLASS  EXHI- 
BITIONS, value  30  guineas,  per  annum,  for  Boys,  entering  after  Easter  Holidays, 
will  be  competed  for  on  March  24.    Candidates  must  be  between  13  and  15. — Apply 
to  the  Warden. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^    NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 
Ten  Scholarships  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  £20  per  annum  will  be 
awarded.    Also  one  Scholarship  of  £35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  Sons 
of  Old  Cheltonians  only.    Chief  subjects  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates 
must  be  under  15. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

'THE  SESAME  CLUB  for  LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN 

is  of  the  usual  character  of  Social  Clubs. 
It  is  also  intended  as  a  centre  for  those  interested  in  Literature,  Science,  Art,  and 
especially  in  improved  methods  of  Education,  but  is  pledged  to  no  religious,  social, 
or  political  party. 

The  Club,  which  was  founded  in  1895,  will  MOVE  at  EASTER  to  20  DOVER 
STREET,  Piccadilly,  where  a  larger  house  with  fine  Reception-rooms  (and  Bed- 
rooms for  the  accommodation  of  Ladies)  has  been  secured. 

The  SESAME  is  not  a  commercial  speculation,  and  is  under  the  management  of 
a  Committee  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  men  and  women,  in  whom  is  vested 
the  election  of  members.  No  entrance  fee  as  yet.  Special  terms  for  country 
members. 

Apply  to  the  Secretary,  171  Victoria  Street. 

PALL   MALL  CLUB. 

(ESTABLISHED  1893.) 
The  Committee  propose  (prior  to  entering  on  new  and  larger  premises)  to  elect 
500  New  Town  Members  and  1,000  New  Country  Members  at  the  original  sub- 
scription of  C  3  35-  and  £1  is.  per  annum  respectively.     The  subscription  for  future 
members  will  then  be  raised  to  £$  5s.  (Town)  and  £2  as.  (Country).    For  further 
particulars  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Pall  Mall  Club  Offices,  60  Haymarket, 
S.W. 

EPPS'S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA  NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
«se  a  finely-flavoured  powder —  Cocoaine,"  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.    Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 

SAYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAYOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers  jP-  I^t^-ntapt.          Che/ de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

SUTTON'S  GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR 

TEMPORARY  PASTURE  from  12/-  per  acre. 
PERMANENT  PASTURE  from  15/- per  acre. 
According  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  and  Purpose  in  View. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  SEE 

SUTTON'S  FARMERS'  YEAR  BOOK  for  1897,  Now  Ready. 

SUTTON'S  SEEDS 
Genuine  only  direct  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 

BOOKS. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Important  New  Volume. 

READY  IN  A  FEW  DAYS,  price  3s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  IN  LIBERALISM 

CONTENTS: 
The  Liberal  Tradition. 

By  HILAIRE  BELLOC,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Liberalism  and  Wealth. 

By  FRANCIS  W.  HIRST,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

Liberals  and  Labour. 

By  J.  ALLSEBROOK  SIMON,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

Liberalism  in  Outward  Relations. 

By  J.  S.  PHILLIMORE,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

A  Liberal  View  of  Education. 

By  J.  LAWRENCE  HAMMOND,  late  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford. 

The  Historic  Basis  of  Liberalism. 

By  P.  J.  MACDONNELL,  late  Scholar  of  Baasenose  College,  Oxford. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  the  Liberal  revival  recently  so  marked  in  the  younger 
generation  of  Oxford  men.    The  authors  were  originally  brought  together  at  the 
Union  by  a  common  belief  in  the  adequacy  of  old  principles  to  meet  present-day 
difficulties.     The  essays  put  forward,   from  various  points  of  view— historic, 
economic,   moral,   educational,   imperial— a  plea  for   the  deductive  method  in 
politics,  and  urge  a  steady  application  of  well-tried  ideas  to  problems  which  mere 
hand-to-mouth  opportunism  cannot  hope  to  solve.    Mr.  Gladstone  has  written  to  the 
authors  of  the  volume  a  remarkable  declaration  criticising  collectivist  proposals 
which  will  be  found  in  the  preface. 

CHEAP  EDITION  NOW  READY,  10s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HEAVENS. 

By  Sir  ROBERT  STAWELL  BALL, 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S. 
Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Illustrated  by  Cnromo  1  lates  ana  woou  L.njjr<i\  nigs. 
CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  London,  Paris  and  MelLourne. 

BORWICK'S 

BAKING  POWDER        1  J«^™\\  A  /                 1  1 

in  the       r  \J  VVUCln 

WORLD. 

«' LANCET"  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 

f  f       r>  n     for  kidney  complaints, 

UiDi      FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 

DIABETES 

48a.    PER    DOZEN.  WUTOW 
CARRIAGE  PAID.     VY  Fl  1  OJ\  X  M 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE    BACK    &,  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 

FOURTEENTH  EDITION  READY  THIS  DAY. 
In  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  36s, 

FORTY-ONE  YEARS  IN  INDIA: 

From  Subaltern  to  Commander=in  =  Chief. 


FIELD  MARSHAL 

LORD  ROBERTS  OF  KANDAHAR,  V.C. 

Besides  Maps  and  Plans,  the  Volumes  contain  Portraits  on  steel  and 
copper. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  service  which  the  author  renders  to  the 
British  nation  by  reminding  it  of  the  true  temper  and  trustworthiness  of  one  of  its 

greatest  weapons  of  security,  the  army  The  story  of  Lord  Roberts's  life  should 

be  studied  by   every  young  soldier  The  peculiar  charm  of  the  book  is  the 

modest  and  generous  spirit  which,  like  a  golden  thread,  runs  through  it." 

A  thenaum. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  NOW  READY. 

THE  CAREER  OF  CLAUDIA. 

By  F.  M.  PEARD, 
Author  of  "  Near  Neighbours  "  &c. 
In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


THE  OFFICIAL  YEAR-BOOK 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  FOR  1897. 

Demy  Svo.  paper  boards,  3s  ;  cloth  boards,  4s. 
UNDER  THE  SANCTION  OF 
The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  Armagh,  and  Dublin. 
The  Primus  of  Scotland. 
The  Bishops  of  English,  Irish,  Scottish,  and  American  Churches. 
The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  by 
The  Convocation  of  York. 


THE  Fifteenth  Issue  of  this  important  work  presents  an  authored  and  com- 
prehensive record  of  the  condition  and  work  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
of  all  Churches  in  communion  with  her  throughout  the  world. 

This  Volume  has  a  special  interest  and  value,  as  it  gives  a  complete  statistical 
review  of  the  present  position  and  work  of  the  Church  in  England  and  Wales, 
compiled  from  the  returns  furnished  by  the  Parochial  Clergy  under  the  new  system 
recently  recommended  by  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York. 


SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 
London  :  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  ;  43  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  ; 
Brighton :  129  North  Street. 

THE  FORUM. 

Contents.— MARCH,  1897— Price  Is.  6d. 

TAXATION:  ITS  AMOUNT,  JUSTIFICATION,  AND  METHODS.  Hon. 
Perry  Belmont. 

THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  ARBITRATION   TREATY.     Hon.  Frederic 

R.  COUDERT. 

SOME  COMMENT  ON  THE  TREATY.     Theodore  S.  Woolsey. 
RECENT  TRIUMPHS  IN  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY.     Dr.  Geo.  F. 
Shrady. 

THE  TORREY  BANKRUPT  BILL.     Hon.  Jay  L.  Torrey. 
AMERICAN    EXCAVATIONS    IN    GREECE  :    Ikaria,  Anthedon,  Thisbe. 
J.  Gennadius. 

MR.  CLEVELAND  AND  THE  SENATE.    James  Schouler. 
KANSAS  :  ITS  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE.    William  Allen  White. 
NEW  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  GIBBON.    Frederic  Harrison. 
WHAT  ARE  NORMAL  TIMES?    E.  V.  Smalley. 

IS  ENGLAND'S  INDUSTRIAL  SUPREMACY  A  MYTH?  S.  N.  D.  North. 
MODERN  GREECE.     The  late  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie. 


LONDON  :  G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 
AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN"  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  20  West  2ird  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET.  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  hv  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  EOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA.  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED    AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOTICE. — The  Important  New  Work  by 
Dr.  DONALDSON  SMITH,  F.R.G.S.,  the  well- 
k?iown  Explorer,  entitled  "  THROUGH  UNKNOWN 
AFRICAN  COUNTRIES,"  will  be  ready  next  Tuesday 
at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers '.    Price  21s.  net. 


NOTICE.—"  SOLDIERING  AND  SURVEY- 
ING IN  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA,  1891-1894," 
by  Major  MACDONALD,  R.E.,  fully  Illustrated 
with  Maps  and  Plans,  will  be  ready  on  Thursday 
next  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers '.    Price  1 6s. 


FISH  TAILS— AND  SOME  TRUE  ONES. 

By  Bradnock  Hall.  With  Etched  Frontispiece  by  the  Author,  and  12 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  T.  Hope  McLachlan.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  [March  H< 

NEW  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "DIANA  TEMPEST." 

A    DEVOTEE.      A    New   Story  by  Mary 

Cholmondeley,  Author  of  "The  Danvers  Jewels,"  "  Diana  Tempest,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [Ready  on  Tuesday  next. 

Now  ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'. 

ON  VELDT  and  FARM  in  Cape  Colony, 

Bechuanaland,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal.  By  Frances  McNab.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE   BEGGARS  of  PARIS  (PARIS  QUI 

MENDIE).  Translated  f-om  the  French  of  M.  Louis  Paulian  by  Lady 
Herschell.    Paper  boards,  is. 

Times. — "  Lady  Herschell's  excellent  translation  should  be  read  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  vexed  question  of  charity-giving,  and  even  to  those  who  read  but 
for  amusement  it  will  prove  vastly  entertaining." 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET. 

NEW  YORK  :  70  Fifth  Avenue. 

THE    NATIONAL    REVIEW.— MARCH,  1897. 

Price  2s.  6d.  Contents. 

1.  Episodes  of  the  Month. 

2.  Some  Home  Truths  about  Rhodesia.    By  W.  E.  Faireridge  (Editor  of  "The 

Rhodesian  Herald  "). 

3.  The  Defence  of  London.    By  Spenser  Wilkinson. 

4.  Gibbon.    Bv  Leslie  Stephen. 

5.  Reminiscences  of  the  Oxford  Union.    By  B.  R.  Wise. 

6.  Mr.  Cleveland.    By  Edward  P.  Clark. 

7.  The  Irish  Claim  and  Some  Replies.    By  F.  B.  Holland  (Secretary  of  the 

Financial  Relations  Commission). 

8.  Hidden  Dangers  of  Cycling.    A  Reply.    By  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart. 

9.  John  Bull  and  Silver.    By  F.  J.  Faraday. 

10.  "  The  Other  Grace."    By  Jane  H.  Findlater  (Author  of  "  The  Green  Graves 

of  Balgowrie"). 

11.  American  Affairs. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

1897. 

UNDER  THE  SANCTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  STOCK 
EXCHANGE. 
NOW  READY — Over  2,400  pages,  price  Fifty  Shillings. 

"DURDETT'S    OFFICIAL    INTELLIGENCE  for  1897. 

-L)      CONCERNING  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BRITISH,  COLONIAL, 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  SECURITIES. 
Special  Chapters  on  the  National  Debt  under  Queen  Victoria  ;  Sixty 
Years'   Growth   in  Quoted  Securities  ;   Railways  ;  Colonial  and 
Indian  Finance  ;    Municipal  and  County  Finance,  and  National 
Debts  of  the  World. 

By  HENRY  C.  BURDETT. 


"  This  well-known  and  invaluable  work  is  now  quite  indispensable  to  all 

Banking  and  Financial  Institutions.  Stockbrokers  and  others." — Times. 

"The  most  remarkable  work  of  reference  that  is  published  If  Investors 

would  consult  this  volume  before  risking  their  money,  they  would  be  less  likely  to 
embark  on  unprofitable  adventures." — Athencpum.    '  > 

11  The  standard  work  of  reference." — Economist. 

"  Its  information  is,  broadly  speaking,  never  wrong  Each  succeeding  issue 

is  better  than  the  last." — Spectator. 


London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.,  54  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


T3  00KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED 

^No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobilitv.  The  most  expert  Book 
6nder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop.  Birmingham 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £l    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World   I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS.  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

NEWBOOKS. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'. 

FIRST    ISSUE    AT    HALF  -  A  -  CROWN. 

WOLFENBERG. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  BLACK. 
Forming  the  Latest  Addition  to  the  New  Uniform  Edition  of  this 
popular  Novelist's  Works. 

TO  BE  FOLLOWED    BY  MR.   WILLIAM  BLACK'S 

THE  HANDSOME  HUMES.  April*. 
HIGHLAND  COUSINS.  M^r. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS  OF 

TWO  NOVELS   BY  ALFRED  CLARK. 

Uniform  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2S.  6d.  each. 

A  DARK  PLACE  of  the  EARTH.  lRaui,. 

"  Fresh,  powerful,  and  extraordinarily  vivid  in  presentment." — Athen&um. 

THE    FINDING   of  LOT'S   WIFE.  \1  mmcdiately. 

"  A  very  fine  piece  of  imaginative  work — a  night's  entertainment  of  modern 
Arabian  adventure." — Scotsman. 

SECOND  EDITION  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'. 

JOSEPH  THOMSON,  the  AFRICAN  EXPLORER.  By 

his  Brother,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Thomson,  of  Greenock.    With  6  Maps  and 

many  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
•    11  Joseph  Thomson  has  a  front  place  in  the  ranks  of  African  explorers  beside  his 

•countrymen,  Mungo  Park  and  David  Livingstone  A  worthy  and  substantial 

memorial  of  a  noble  character." — Scotsman. 

FOURTH  EDITION  (SIXTH  THOUSAND). 

HEALTH  and  CONDITION  in  the  ACTIVE  and  the 

SEDENTARY.    By  Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke-Davies,  Author  of  "  Foods  for  the 

Fat."   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  6d. 
"  Those  who  desire  a  long  and  healthy  life  will  perhaps  find  their  best  nutans  of 

attaining  it  in  the  studv  and  observance  of  such  rules  as  are  laid  down  here  

A  practical  guide  to  '  Health  and  Condition.'  " — Morning  Post. 

NOW  READY,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

MAECH  NUMBEE. 

Contents : 

ESMOND  AND  THE  PRINCE.  Drawn  by  Howard  Pyle.  Scenes  from  the 
Great  Novels.    III.    Engraved. by  Florian.  Frontispiece. 

LON  DON  :  AS  SEEN  BY  C.  D.  GIBSON.  II.  London  Audiences.  Written 
and  Illustrated  by  Mr.  Gibson.    (The  Second  of  Six  Illustrated  Papers.) 

THE  BANDERIUM  OF  HUNGARY.  Richard  Hardinc  Davis.  Illus- 
trated by  Drawings  afteT  Photographs. 

THE  MASTER  OF  THE  LITHOGRAPH.— J.  McNEILL  WHISTLER. 
Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  With  Reproductions  from  Twelve  of  Mr. 
Whistler's  Lithographs. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PLAY.  Chaps.  I.— III.  W.  D.  Howells.  (To  be  con- 
tinued.) 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  A  FACTORY.    Philip  G.  Hubert,  Jun.    The  Conduct 

of  Great  Businesses.    Third  Paper.  Illustrated. 
SOLDIERS  OF  FORTUNE.    Chaps.  V.— VIII.     Richard  Harding  Davis. 

Full-page  Illustration  by  C.  D.  Gibson.    (To  be  continued.) 
A  LOOK  INTO  THE  GULF.    Charles  Edwin  Markham. 
THE  ART  OF  TRAVEL.;  tFirst  Paper.    Lewis  Morris  Iddings.    By  Land. 

Illustrated. 

CUPID  STUNG  BY  THE  BEE.     Elizabethan  Songs.  IV. 

LIVER'S  RESPONSIBILITY    Wolcott  Le  Clear  Beard.      &c.  &c. 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited. 

fROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 
^  NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  NINTH  ANNUAL  ORDINARY 
CtNERAL  MEETING  of  Shareholders  will  be  held  in  the  Board  Room  of  City 
Chambers,  Johannesburg,  South  African  Republic,  on  Tuesday,  8  June,  1897. 
I  Also  that  an  EXTRAORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  of  Shareholders 
will  be  held  at  the  same  place  and  on  the  same  day  at  11  a.m.,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering,  and,  if  deem»d  advisable,  of  adding  the  following  Clause  to  the  existing 
Clause  80  of  the  Company's  Articles  of  Association,  viz.  : 

'  No  person,  whether  a  retiring  Director  or  not,  shall  be  eligible  for  election 
to  the  office  of  Director  unless  he,  or  some  other  member  intending  to  propose 
him,  shall  at  least  fifty  clear  days  before  the  Meeting  have  left  at  the  Head 
Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  notice  in  writing,  duly  signed,  signi- 
fying his  candidature  for  the  office,  or  the  intention  of  such  member  to  propose 
htm. 

F<  rty-two  clear  days'  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Company  to  Shareholders 
in  manner  as  provided  in  these  Articles  of  the  names  of  all  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Director,  and  no  person  shall  tie  capable  of  being  elected  as  a 
Director  unless  his  candidature  shall  have  been  notified  as  aforesaid." 
Also  to  alier  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  96  of  the  Company's  Ai  tides  of  Associ- 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  last  paragraph  shall  read  : 

"  No  Dividend  shall  bear  interest,  and  may  be  forfeited  if  not  claimed 
within  five  years  after  declaration." 
Holders  r,f  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  wishing  to  be  represented  at  the  Meeting 
deposit  their  Share  Warrants  at  the  places  and  within  the  times  following  : 

(a)  At  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company  in  Johannesburg  at  least  twenty- 
four  boora  liefore  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

lb)  At  the  London  Transfer  Office  of  the  Company  in  lx>ndon  at  no 
I'.ishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date 
appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting 

(  )  At  1  he  Paris  Agency  of  the  Company  in  Paris,  at  th-  Banque  de  Paris 
et  da  fays  Bas,  3  Rue  d  Antin,  Paris  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  d.Ue 
appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  Meeting. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

I andon,  3  March,  1897 


Bland  &  Sons 

GUN  AND  RIFLE  MAKERS, 


SPECIALITY. 

PATENT  TELESCOPIC  SIGHTED  RIFLES, 

•303  BORE 
USING   SMOKELESS  POWDERS 
AND  EXPANDING  SPORTING  BULLETS. 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.M.  THE  KING  OF  PORTUGAL, 
H.R.H.  THE  DUC  D'ORLEANS, 
H.R.H.  THE  DUC  DE  CHARTRES, 
H.R.H.  PRINCE  HENRI  D'ORLEANS, 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND, 
BARON  ALFRED  LIEBIEG, 
BARON  DE  GRANDMAISON, 

AND 

MANY  OTHER  DISTINGUISHED  EXPLORERS  &  SPORTSMEN. 


Materials  and  Workmanship  of  the  best  quality 
only. 


Thomas  Bland  &  Sons, 
430   WEST   STRAND,  LONDON. 
WORKS:  41,  42  &  43  WHITTALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Dunlop  Tyres 


First  in  it 


Foremost  ever  since. 


Dunlop  Tyres 


Win  the  classic  races,  and  beat  the 
World's  Records. 


Dunlop  Tyres 


are  fitted  to  the  Carriages  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


Dunlop  Tyres 


and  Dunlop  -  Westwood  Rims  are 
unequalled. 


Dunlop  Tyres. 


A  handsome  illustrated  booklet,  "All  About  Dunlop  Tyres  for  1897,' 
post  free  on  application. 


The  Dunlop   Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd. 

160  CLERKENWELL   ROAD,    E.G.,    LONDON  ; 
Works  :  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
.  Dublin,  &c. 


MEW     PRIMROSE     GOLD     MINING  COMPANY, 

1N  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  this 
COMPANY  will  be  held  at  Johannesburg  on  the  24th  March,  1897. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  trie  ioth  March  to  the  24th  March,  both 
dates  inclusive. 

By  order, 

THE  JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  SECRETARIES. 

T.  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 

7  Lothbury,  E.C.,  n  February,  1897. 
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The  Subscription  List  will  Open  on  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  March,  1897,  and  Close  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  6th  day  of  March,  1897, 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  on  or  before  Monday,  the  8th  day  of  March,  1897,  for  foreign  applications. 

The  present  Company  will  take  over  the  Continental  Business  of  Rudge-Whitworth,  Limited.  See  Managing  Director's  Report,  that  the 
orders  for  the  current  season,  at  present  in  hand  and  estimated,  show  a  probable  return  of  over  14  per  cent,  upon  the  share  capital  offered. 

RUDGE-WHITWORTH   (FOREIGN),  LIMITED. 

Registered  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893. 

CAPITAL,  £200,000,  divided  into  200,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 

Present  issue  125,000  Shares  of  £  \  each,  of  which  35,000  will  be  allotted  in  part-payment  of  purchase-money,  and  the  remainder  are  now  offered 
for  Subscription.    Payable  : — 2s.  6d.  on  application,  7s.  6d.  on  allotment,  5s.  one  month  after  allotment,  and  5s.  two  months  after  allotment. 

DIRECTORS. 

A.  DRUCKER,  M.P.,  39A  Curzon  Street,  London,  W.  {Chairman). 
J.  H.  ADAMS,  Manager,  Rudge-Wriitworth,  Limited  (Managing  Director). 
ABERCROMBIE  CASTLE  (Sussman  Electric  Miners'  Lamp  Company,  Limited), 

37  Walbrook,  London,  E.C. 
HERBERT  FURBER  (Furber,  Price,  &  Furber),  Warwick  Court,  Gray's  Inn, 

London. 

J.  H.  G.  DAVIS  (Director,  West  Yorkshire  Land  Investment  and  Guarantee 

Society,  Limited),  Bridlington  Quay,  Yorkshire. 
HENRI   RUDEAUX,  L'Agence  Ge'nerale  Francaise  des  Cycles  Whitworth, 

24  Avenue  de  la  Grand  Armfe,  Paris. 

BANKERS. 

LLOYDS'  BANK,  LIMITED,  London  and  Birmingham. 
THE  UNION  BANK  OF  MANCHESTER,  LIMITED  (Royal  Exchange 
Branch),  Manchester,  their  Branches  or  Agents. 

SOLICITORS. 

For  the  Company :  WALKER  &  ROWE.  8  Bucklersburv,  London,  E.C. 
For  the  Vendors  to  the  Company:   GRUNDY,    KERSHAW,    SAXON,  & 
SAMSON,  Booth  Street,  Manchester. 


BROKERS. 

London  :  G.  LACY  HILLIER,  75  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  Birmingham  :  J.  H. 
PRICE,  22  Cannon  Street ;  Manchester :  J.  C.  BRISTER,  Examiner 
Buildings  ;  Liverpool :  HOOK  &  BRADSHAW,  4  York  Buildings,  Sweeting 
Street;  Coventry:  GEORGE  LOVEITT  &  SON,  Exchange  Buildings; 
Nottingham:  HAROLD  ELLIS  &  CO.,  Prudential  Buildings,  Queen 
Street;  Oldham:  THOMAS  WINSTANLEY,  13  Clegg  Street;  Dublin; 
W.  C.  MURRAY,  51  Dame  Street ;  Belfast :  W.  J.  ADELEY,  32  Rosemary 
Street. 

AUDITORS. 

COOPER  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  14  George  Street,  Mansion  House,  Londcn,  E.C. 
DUFF  &  WHITHAM,  Chartered  Accountants,  Halifax  and  Bradford. 

'  SECRETARY  (pro  te,n.).-V>.  C.  DAVIES. 

REGISTERED  OFFICES. 

112  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  an  exclusive  licence  which  Rudge- 
Whitworth,  Limited,  have  agreed  to  grant,  subject  to  the  rights  of  existing  agents, 
to  use  the  name  Rudge-Whitworth  in  connection  with  cycles,  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  their  Colonies. 

The  countries  that  will  be  embraced  in  the  operations  of  the  Company  include 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  Spain,  Denmark,  Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe  generally. 

The  connection  already  established  by  the  several  agencies  existing  in  various 
Continental  countries,  including  that  of  L'Agence  Gdn£rale  Francaise  des  Cycles 
Whitworth,  and  the  benefit  of  the  orders  at  present  in  hand  is  secured  to  the  Com- 
pany by  agreement. 

A  principal  object  of  the  present  Company  will  be  the  formation  of  subsidiary 
companies  to  operate  in  the  countries  for  which  the  above-mentioned  rights  have 
been  secured,  and  for  the  sale  to  such  companies  of  these  rights  and  accompanying 
goodwill.  These  flotations  are  expected  to  result  in  very  large  profits  to  this  Com- 
pany, the  benefit  of  which  will  accrue  to  the  shareholders. 

The  Company  have  made  arrangements  with  Rudge-Whitworth,  Limited,  which 
place  them  in  a  position  to  guarantee  prompt  delivery  of  finished  machines  and  the 
various  component  parts  to  agents,  makers,  &c.  The  importance  of  this  cannot  be 
exaggerated  in  view  of  the  general  experience  of  makers  during  the  past  season, 
when  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  orders  received  could  be  executed  in  any- 
thing like  reasonable  time. 

Messrs.  Rudge-Whitworth,  Limited,  state  that  they  have  been  able  to  supply  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  Continental  orders  received,  and  these  orders  have  been 
totally  unsolicited,  travellers  not  being  employed.  As  regards  name,  reputation, 
and  goodwill,  no  house  stands  to-day  in  a  better  position  than  Rudge-Whitworth, 
Limited. 

The  advantage  to  be  gained  in  Continental  countries  by  manufacturing  cycles 
throughout,  or  by  building  them  locally  from  component  parts  bearing  the  names  of 
makers  of  repute,  are  obvious ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  advisable  to  point  out  some 
of  the  principal  features. 

Continental  countries  are  very  much  behind  England  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  their  cycle  manufactures,  and,  while  the  demand  is  growing  daily,  the  various 
Governments  abroad  are  constantly  placing  fresh  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
importation  of  English  cycles,  so  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  local  factories  must 
be  established  in  order  to  secure  the  trade  of  such  countries. 

In  many  Continental  countiies  (noted  for  good  engineering  work),  the  cost  of 
labour  and  production  is  very  much  lower  than  in  England,  and  this  is  a  very 
important  item  in  cycle  manufacture. 

Materials  and  parts,  such  as  pedals,  stampings,  tubes,  &c,  are  much  cheaper  than 
in  England,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  prices  of  tyres  are  also  much  below  the 
English  standard. 

The  sundries  and  repairs  department  would  be  greatly  extended  if  conducted 
locally.  Machines  made  in  England  are  often  objected  to  by  riders  abroad  on 
account  of  the  length  of  time  required  to  replace  sundries  or  effect  repairs. 

The  establishment  of  a  number  of  factories  abroad  would  enable  the  necessary 
materials  to  be  obtained  at  much  reduced  prices,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  orders 
that  could  be  placed. 

The  saving  in  freight  from  England,  and  duty,  would  be  very  considerable,  and, 
together  whh  the  reduced  cost  of  labour  and  materials,  should  result  in  a  very 
large  profit.    The  following  list  shows  an  approximation  of  the  cost  in  carriage  and 


duty  upon  each  machine  imported  : — 

Duty  and 

From  To  Freight. 

Coventry   France  (Paris)   ^1  11  9 

,,   Russia(Moscow)    274 

,,   Italy  (Rome)    2    3  6 

„   Austro-Hungary  (Budapest)    3    1  1 

,,   Spain  (Madrid)    1  16  9 

,,   Germany  (Berlin)   c   9  6 

Carriage.  Duty. 


,,   Holland  (Amsterdam)  ..7s.  6d.   5  %  ad  valorem. 

,,   Belgium  (Brussels)  6s.  6d.  12  %  ,, 

In  Sweden  the  tax  amounts  to-15  %  ,, 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  sundry  small  charges  probably  amounting  to 
2s.  or  3s.  per  consignment  of  one  or  more  crates. 

By  the  terms  of  the  licence  the  moderate  royalty  of  10s.  per  cycle  is  reserved  to 
Rudge-Whitworth,  Limited,  on  all  cycles  manufactured  by  this  Company  there- 
under, or  5s.  per  cycle  if  made  from  component  parts  purchased  from  Rudge- 
Whitworth,  Limited,  and  on  complete  cycles  (of  which  this  Company  undertakes 
to  purchase  a  specified  number)  Rudge-Whitworth,  Limited,  are  to  allow  the 
largest  trade  and  cash  discounts  for  the  time  being  allowed  by  them  to  their  most 
favoured  wholesale  customers. 

The  Rudge-Whitworth  machines  have  been  awarded  23  gold  medals  and  are  in 
the  foremost  rank,  as  is  proved  by  the  magnificent  records  secured. 

Amongst  the  royal  and  noble  patrons  of  Rudge-Whitworth  machines  may  be 
mentioned  :— H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  H.R  H.  Princess  Beatrice,  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  York,  H.R.H.  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  Her  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Empress  of  Austria,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Greece,  H.R.H.  the  Grand  Duke  Peter  of  Russia,  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
Lord  Rosebery,  and  a  number  of  notabilities  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

For  the  present  season  orders  for  6,000  cycles  have  already  been  booked  by 
Rudge-Whitworth,  Limited,  for  France  alone,  and,  with  the  favourable  arrange- 
ments made  for  representation  by  agents  and  travellers,  the  total  Continental 
orders  can  hardly  fail  to  reach  a  figure  that  will  show  avvery  handsome  return  — vide 
the  following  report :  — 


4th  February,  1897. 
Having  recently  visited  seme  of  the  most  important  Continental  centres  on 
the  business  of  the  proposed  Rudge-Whitworth  (Foreign),  Limited,  I  haw 
formed  a  very  clear  estimate  of  the  probable  result  of  the  coming  season's 
trading. 

From  France  orders  for  6,000  machines  have  already  been  received,  which, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  argues  a  much  greater  demand  later  on. 
Italy,  Belgium  and  Holland  I  estimate  together  will  take,  say,  3,700 
machines,  and  Italy,  in  addition,  2,000  sets  of  component  parts,  the  latter  being 
a  very  important  branch  of  our  trade  and  one  that  offers  an  enormous  field  for 
extension. 

.  A  moderate  estimate  of  the  immediate  requirements  of  other  Continental 
countries  may  be  set  down  at,  say,  3,000  machines. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  basing  my  calculation  upon  the  Continental 
selling  prices  and  the  price  arranged  with  the  parent  Company,  I  estimate 
the  present  season's  gross  profit  at  about  £26,000.  Allowing  an  ample  margin 
for  working  and  administration  expenses,  the  net  profit  would  pay  a  dividend 
of  over  14  per  cent,  upon  the  .£125,000  capital  which  it  is  proposed  now  to 
issue.  (Signed)  J.  H.  ADAMS. 

The  actual  net  sales  of  Rudge-Whitworth,  Limited,  from  August  31st,  1896,  to- 
December  r8th,  1896,  were  124  per  cent,  in  excess  of  those  for  the  previous  corre- 
sponding period,  a  fact  which  shows  the  enormous  strides  the  business  is  making, 
and  the  appreciation  in  which  the  Company's  manufacture  is  held. 

In  the  prospectus  (recently  issued)  of  The  Clement  Gladiator  and  Humber 
(France),  Limited,  it  was  stated  that  "the  turnover  of  the  three  Companies — La 
Societe'  des  Velocipedes  Clement  for  the  nineteen  months  ending  30th  September, 
1895  ;  La  Socigte  Francaise  des  Cycles  Gladiator  for  the  eighteen  months  ending 
the  30th  September,  1895 ;  and  the  French  business  of  Humber  &  Company, 
Limited,  for  the  two  years  ending  the  31st  August,  1895— amounted  to  the  sum  of 
,£602,807,  whilst  the  profits  for  the  same  period  of  the  two  first-mentioned  Com- 
panies alone  amounted  to  £87,001  3s.  6d. 

The  price  (including  the  promoters'  profits)  to  be  paid  by  the  Company  for  the 
various  rights  to  be  acquired  under  the  licence  has  been  fixed  by  the  promoters  at 
£100,000,  payable  as  to  £35,000  in  shares,  and  as  to  £65,000  either  in  cash  or  cash 
and  shares  at  the  option  of  the  promoters. 

The  directors  of  the  Company  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Adams  as  managing  director  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Mr.  Adams's 
long  and  close  connection  with  the  parent  Company  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
trade  generally  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  valuable  factor  in  the  interests  of  this 
Company. 

All  expenses  of  promotion  up  to  and  including  the  first  allotment  of  shares  will  be 
paid  out  of  the  purchase  consideration  and  n  it  by  the  Company. 
The  following  contracts  have  been  entered  into  : — 

1.  Contract  dated  12th  January,  1897,  between  Rudge-Whitworth,  Limited, 
of  the  one  part,  and  William  Bowden  of  the  other  part,  with  form  of  licence 
annexed,  and  two  additional  contracts  between  the  same  parties  dated  the 
6th  and  15th  days  of  February,  1897,  varying  the  terms  of  the  first  contract 
and  of  the  licence  to  be  granted  thereunder. 

2.  Contract  dated  16th  February,  1897,  between  the  said  William  Bowden 
on  the  one  part,  and  Arthur  Edward  Cowley  for  and  on  behalf  of  this 
Company  of  the  other  part,  for  the  re-sale  at  a  profit  of  the  benefit  of  the 
first-named  contract ;  and  contract  adopting  the  same  dated  the  25th  day  of 
February,  1897,  and  made  between  the  said  William  Bowden  of  the  first  part, 
the  said  Arthur  Edward  Cowley  of  the  second  part,  and  the  Company  of  the 
third  part. 

3.  Contract  dated  the  25th  day  of  February,  1897,  between  J.  H.  Adams- 
of  the  one  part  and  the  Company  of  the  other  part  for  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
Adams  as  managing  director. 

4.  Contract  dated  the  25th  day  of  February,  1897,  between  the  Company 
of  the  one  part  and  Henri  Rudeaux  of  the  other  part  for  the  engagement  of 
Mons.  Rudeaux  as  manager  of  the  Company's  French  business. 

There  are  other  contracts  and  arrangements,  to  which  the  Company  is  not  a  party, 
with  regard  to  guaranteeing  part  of  the  share  capital  now  offered,  the  division  of 
promoters'  profits  and  the  payment  of  preliminary  expenses,  the  responsibility  or 
which  is  not  undertaken  by  the  Company. 

Applicants  for  shares  shall  be  deemed  to  have  full  notice  of  the  existence  of  such 
contracts  and  arrangements,  and  applications  will  be  received  only  upon  the  footing 
that  the  applicants  are  to  be  deemed  to  have  agreed  with  the  Company  as  trustee 
for  the  directors  and  others  to  waive  their  right,  if  any,  to  particulars  thereof  whether 
under  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  or  otherwise,  or  to  any  further  com- 
pliance with  the  said  section  than  is  contained  in  this  prospectus. 

A  Stock  Exchange  quotation  will  be  applied  for  in  due  course. 

Application  for  shares  should  be  made  on  form  to  be  obtained  at  Offices  of  Com- 
pany, and  forwarded  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Company,  togethtr  with  the  amount  of 
the  deposit  payable  upon  application.  . 

If  no  allotment  be  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and,  where  the 
number  of  shares  allotted  is  less  than  that  applied  for,  the  balance  of  such  deposit 
will  be  applied  towards  payments  due  on  or  after  allotment,  and  any  excess  will  be 
returned  to  the  applicant.  Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  will  render  the  previous 
payments  liable  to  forfeiture.  ,   .  ' 

frints  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  copies  of  the  above 
specifically  mentioned  contracts  and  of  the  draft  licence  referred  to  therein,  may  be 
seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Company,  and  applicants  for  shares  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  full  notice  of  the  contents  thereof. 

Prospectuses,  with  forms  of  application  for  shares,  may  be  obtained  at  the  offices, 
of  the  Company,  or  fr  <m  their  Bankers,  Brokers,  or  Solicitors. 

London,  25th  February,  1897. 
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PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

chief  office  :-HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON. 


SUMMARY  of  the  REPORT  presented  at  the  FORTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING, 

held  on  4th  March,  1897. 


ORDINARY  BRANCH. — The  number  of  Policies  issued  during  the  year  was  64,241,  assuring  the  sum  of  £6,507,820,  and 
producing  a  New  Annual  Premium  Income  of  £354,526. 

The  Premiums  received  during  the  year  were  £2,543,262,  being  an  increase  of  £239,249  over  the  year  1895. 

The  Claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  £588,874.    The  number  of  Deaths  was  4,598,  and  365  Endowment  Assurances  matured. 

The  number  of  Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  455,795. 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH.— The  Premiums  received  during  the  year  were  £4,578,793,  being  an  increase  of  £226,168. 
The  Claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  £1,706,481.    The  number  of  Deaths  was  183,959,  and  1,630  Endowment  Assurances  matured. 
The  number  of  Free  Policies  granted  during  the  year  to  those  Policyholders  of  five  years'  standing,  who  desired  to  discontinue  their  pay- 
ments, was  59,534,  the  number  in  force  being  499,296.    The  number  of  Free  Policies  which  became  Claims  during  the  year  was  9,283. 
The  total  number  of  Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  12,130,542  :  their  average  duration  is  almost  exactly  eight  years. 

The  Assets  of  the  Company,  in  both  branches,  as  shown  in  Balance  Sheet,  are  £27,059,111,  being  an  increase  of  £3,143,221 
over  those  of  1895.    A  Supplement  showing  in  detail  the  various  investments  is  published  with  this  Report. 

In  their  last  Report  the  Directors  drew  attention  to  the  success  which  had  attended  the  introduction  of  the  special  tables  combining  Life 
Assurance  with  a  provision  for  old  age.  The  popularity  of  these  tables  still  continues,  and  it  will  interest  the  Shareholders  to  learn  that 
Endowment  Assurances  and  other  forms  of  provision  for  old  age  are  largely  adopted  by  the  public,  the  number  of  Policies  securing  benefits  at  age 
60  and  upwards  being  over  550,000,  and  securing  capital  sums  exceeding  £23,000,000. 


GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET  of  the  PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited, 

on  the  31st  December,  1896. 


LIABILITIES. 

Shareholders' Capital 
Ordinary  Branch  Funds 
Industrial  Branch  Fund 
Reserve  Fund.. 

Claims  under  Life  Policies  admitted       . .       . , 


£       s.  d. 
900,000   0  0 
13,068,344  8  10 
12,474,529  15  5 
500,000  0  0 
116,237   2  6 


£27,059,111    6  9 


ASSETS.  £          s.  d. 

British  Government  Securities  (^2,700,000  Consols)  ^.       ..  2,645,133  12  3 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government  Securities     ..       ..       ..  2,408,591     5  9 

Railway  and  other  Debentures  and  Debenture  Stocks        ..  2,153,656   5  11 

Loans  on  County  Council,  Municipal  and  other  Rates        ..  5,950,065  15  0 

Freehold  Ground  Rents  and  Scotch  Feu  Duties        ..       ..  2,498,965  13  9 

Freehold  and  Leasehold  Property          ..    1,646,880    6  1 

Mortgages   2,576.307   7  3 

Railway,  Gas,  Water,  and  other  Stocks  and  Shares  ..       ..  4,256,977  19  7 

Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock,  and  City  of  London  Bonds  367,520  13  & 

Bank  of  England  Stock   200,559  18  6 

Foreign  Government  Securities   366,204  14  8 

Reversions   374,413    2  7 

Loans  on  the  Company's  Policies  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  473,803  1 

Rent  Charges   138,762  16 

Outstanding  Premiums    428,993  18 

Cash  in  hands  of  Superintendents,  and  Agents' Balances     ..  51,007  3 

Outstanding  Interest  and  Rents   216,784  14 

Cash — On  Deposit,  on  Current  Accounts,  and  in  hand       ..  304,482  18  1 


£27,059,111   6  9 


1  Managers, 


THOS.  C.  DEWEV, 
WILLIAM  HUGHES,  / 

W.  J.  LANCASTER,  Secretary, 


EDGAR  HORNE,  Chairman. 

HENRY  HARBEN,  \  n.  . 
J.  W.  SIMMONDS,  J  erectors. 

We  have  examined  the  Cash  transactions,  Receipts  and  Payments,  affecting  the  Accounts  of  the  Assets  and  Investments  for  the  year  ended 
1st  December,  1896,  and  we  find  the  same  in  good  order  and  properly  vouched.    We  have  also  examined  the  Deeds  and  Securities, 
Certificates,  &c,  representing  the  Assets  and  Investments  set  out  in  the  above  Account,  and  we  certify  that  they  were  in  possession  and  safe 
custody  as  on  31st  December,  1896. 

\lth  February,  1897.  DELOITTE,  DEVER,  GRIFFITHS  &  Co. 


P.  and  O.  MAIL   STEAMERS   FROM  LONDON  TO 

*  GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   BRINDISI,   EGYPT  \ 

ADEN.  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  viA  BOMBAY,'  \  every  week 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN    '  f  ^ 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,    AUSTRALIA.  NEW  ZEA- 1  ,  ., 

LAND,  and  TASMANIA   f  every  fortnight. 

■TENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST.  . .  .  .  . .  .    every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

r  F/?r  P»rtico,ar*  aPP'y  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C..  or 
■S  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 
JEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

mtoj'JUDo"*  COLONIES>  *«  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  ud 


U.,.  .r:      lP  ORP.KN  *  CO. 

(ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. 


Head  Office*: 
Fenchurch  Avenue,  London, 
For  pMeage  »oj,ly  ir,  the  Utter  firm  at j  Fenchurch  Arenue,  P..C  ,  or  to 
the  Erjnth  Office,  16  Cockipur  Street,  Charin»  Cros>.  S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  EUNDS 


£25,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

T*HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE, 
A    Est.  1 803. — 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.    Paid-up,  .£300,000.   Total  Funds,  over  ,£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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ROYAL  ALFRED   AGED  MERCHANT 
SEAMEN'S  INSTITUTION. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1867. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  Home  or  Pension  for 
worn-out  and  destitute  Merchant  Sailors. 
Average  income,  ^5,000. 

Number  of  old  seamen  pensioned  since  1867,  1,200. 

Number  of  present  applicants,  250, 

Of  whom  240  must  be  rejected,  as  the  Institution  cannot 
afford  to  fill  up  more  than  10  vacancies. 

Yet  all  these  poor  old  men  have  a  claim  upon  each  of 
us.  They  have  spent  their  lives  in  most  arduous  service, 
conveying  to  us  across  stormy  seas  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life.  In  their  old  age  they  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  long  toil  and  exposure,  as  well  as  from  the  conse- 
quence of  illnesses  and  accidents  so  frequently  incurred  in 
their  dangerous  calling.  They  are  mostly  miserably  poor. 
Those  whom  we  cannot  help  have  no  home  to  look  forward 
to  but  the  workhouse. 
Among  your  Charities,  please  remember  them. 

President — R.  S.  DONKIN,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Chairman  : 

ADMIRAL  SIR  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  K.C.B. 

Vice-  Chairman  : 
CAPTAIN  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.S. 

Bankers— Messrs.  WILLIAMS,  DEACON,  &  CO., 
Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 

Secretary — 58  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
THE 

SCHOOL   FOR   THE  INDIGENT 
BLIND, 

ST.  GEORGE'S  FIELDS,  SOUTHWARK. 
Junior  Branch  School — 
WANDSWORTH  COMMON,  S.W. 
Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Upwards  of  220  blind  people  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
Charity.  Candidates  totally  blind,  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  21,  are  elected  by  votes  of  subscribers,  and  (free  of 
all  cost)  are  received  for  six  years  at  least,  during  which 
they  are  educated,  taught  a  trade,  and  instructed  in  music 
if  of  suffi  -ient  ability. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Average    gacies  for  the  ten  years  ending  1874  ...  .£9,000 
»  »i  >»  ,1  1884  ...  .£8,409 

»  »»  .»  1894  ...  £3,747 

£5,00    reserved  money  sold  out  during  the  last  two 

years. 

Bank     '  account  overdrawn  £1,000  (increasing). 

An  A  mal  Subscription  of  One  Guinea  entitles  the 
donor  t  >ne  vote  for  each  vacancy  at  all  elections  ;  Life 
Subscri;,    >ns,  Ten  Guineas. 

Banker    -LLOYDS  BANK,  LIMITED,  54  St.  James's 
Street,  S.W. 

ST.     LARE  HILL,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  and  Secretary. 
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SEA-SIDE  HOLIDAY  AND  CONVALESCENT 
HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA,  ESSEX. 


A  very  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  funds  to  establish  a  Sea-side  Holiday 
and  Convalescent  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Southend-on-Sea. 

In  London  alone  there  are  3,573  blind  persons,  most  of  whom  are  in 
indigent  circumstances,  and  have  lost  their  sight  through  accident  or 
disease,  who  by  the  loss  have  been  reduced  to  a  life  of  inactivity,  con- 
sequent ill-health,  and  despair. 

These  people  are  not  generally  taken  into  the  ordinary  Convalescent 
Homes,  as  they  require  special  attention. 

Southend-on-Sea  has  been  selected  on  account  of  its  invigorating 
climate,  its  easy  access  and  cheap  railway  fare  for  this  proposed 
Institution. 

It  is  hoped  to  provide  accommodation  for  twelve  inmates,  who  will  be 
sent  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  stay  by  Societies  connected  with,  and 
persons  interested  in,  the  welfare  of  the  sightless.  A  charge  of  Ten 
shillings  per  week  will  be  made  for  each  inmate,  and  a  liberal  diet 
provided.  This  charge  will  not  enable  the  Institution  to  be  self-support- 
ing ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  partly  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  the 
benevolent,  to  whom  this  appeal  is  made,  for  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
furnishing  and  establishing  this  much-needed  Home. 

Donations  and  annual  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
acknowledged  by  W.  G.  SHAKSPEARE  SMITH,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
7  Charles  Square,  Hoxton,  N. ,  and  57  North  End  Road,  West  Kensington  ; 
and  SAMUEL  HAWTREE,  Esq.,  Ivy  Lodge,  London  Road,  Southend- 
on-Sea  ;  or  they  may  be  forwarded  to  BARCLAY  &  CO. ,  Limited, 
Bankers,  Southend,  Essex,  to  the  account  "Seaside  Home  for  the  Blind." 


References  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  this  appeal  can  be  made  to  Sir 
FREDERICK  YOUNG,  J. P.,  K.C.M.G.,  5  Queensberry  Place,  South 
Kensington,  S.W.  ;  ANDREW  JOHNSTON,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Chairman  of 
the  Essex  County  Council,  35  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  ALFRED 
PREVOST,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Mayor  of  Southend-on-Sea;  T.  A.  WALLIS, 
Esq.,  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  27  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.  ; 
Rev.  T.  W.  HERBERT,  Vicar  of  Southend-on-Sea ;  E.  A.  WEDD, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Chairman  County  Bench,  Southend  and  Rochford. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED. 
W.  G.  S.  Smith,  Esq.  ...         S   o  |  S.  Hawtree,  Esq.       ...  ^5   5  o 


MISSION  TO  DEEP  SEA  FISHERMEN. 


Patron- HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


This  Society  carries  on  medical  mission  work  amongst 
the  fishermen  on  the  North  Sea  fishing  grounds  and 
elsewhere. 

Number  of  services  held  in  1894  .  .  2,301 
In  and  out  patients  treated  in  1894  .       .  9,701 

Supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Requires  £20,000  per  annum. 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 
Treasurer— THOMAS  B.  MILLER,  Esq. 
Offices — 181  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 


HOME  .ESS  BOYS  OF  LONDON. 


FUNDS  arc  greatly  NEEDED  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  training-ships  Arethusa  and  Chichester,  and  the  seven  homes  on 
shore,  under  ihe  management  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Refuges 
for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children.  Founded  by  the  late  William 
Williams,  Esq  ,  in  r843.  Nearly  1,000  boys  and  girls  are  now  being 
supported  in  th<  ships  and  homes. 

An  urgeni  appeal  is  made  to  raise  funds.  Will  each  reader  of  this 
appeal,  who  believes  in  saving  the  children  and  sympathizes  with  the 
work  done  for  1  heir  benefit  in  these  ships  and  homes,  kindly  send  a 
contribution  for  the  support  of  the  children? 

Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited  and  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  214  High  Holborn,  W.C, 
and  by 

H.  BRIST  W  WALLEN,  Secretary. 

HENR  \   G:  COPELAND,  Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary. 
London  Home  and  Offices,  164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 


6  March,  1897 


The  Saturday  Review. 


AN    ECONOMICAL   SUBSTITUTE   FOR  TEA. 


SOLUBLE— AROMATIC— REFRESHING 


PURE 


OQC3Q.A, 


AN    ECONOMICAL   SUBSTITUTE    FOR  TEA. 


SOLUBLE— AROMATIC— REFRESHING 


SOLD     ONLY     IN  TINS. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  PUBLICATIONS,  SEASON  1896-97. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 
NOTES  FROM  A  DIARY,  1851-1872.     Kept  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Grant  Duff,  G.C.S.I., 

sometime  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Governor  of  Madras,  1881-6.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  18s. 

THE   UNPUBLISHED  WORKS  OF  EDWARD   GIBBON.     Including  Six  Autobiographies,  Correspondence,  &c. 

Printed  Verbatim  from  MSS.  in  the  Possession  of  the  EARL  OF  SHEFFIELD.    With  a  Preface  by  the  EARL  OF  SHEFFIELD.    With  Portraits,  3  vols. 

8vo.  36s. 

Vol.    I. — THE  SIX  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.    Edited  by  JOHN  MURRAY.  12s. 

Vol.  II.— GIBBON'S  PRIVATE  LETTERS  to    his   FATHER,  his  STEPMOTHER,    LORD    SHEFFIELD   and    others,   from   1735  to  1794. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  &c,  by  ROWLAND  E.  PROTHERO.  24s. 

LORD  BOWEN  :  a  Biographical  Sketch.    With  Selections  from  his  Unpublished  Poems.    By  Sir  Henry  Stuart 

CUNNINGHAM,  K.C.I.E.    With  Portrait,  fcp.  4to.  10s.  6d. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  JOHN  DRUMMOND  HAY,  P.C.,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  sometime  Minister  at  the 

Court  of  Morocco.    Based  on  his  Journals  and  Correspondence.    With  a  Preface  by  General  Sir  FRANCIS  DE  WINTON,  K.C.M.G.    With  Portrait  and 

Illustrations,  8vo.  16s. 

THE   LETTERS   OF   FREDERIC,   LORD   BLACHFORD,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  1868-1871. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  EDEN  MARINDIN.    With  Portraits,  8vo.  16s. 

OUR  SEVEN  HOMES  :  Autobiographical  Reminiscences  of  the  late  Mrs.  Rundle  Charles,  Author  of  "  The  Schon- 

berg-Cotta  Family."    With  Portraits,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE   LIFE   OF  BRIAN  HODGSON.     By  Sir  William  W.  Hunter,  K.C.S.I.    With  Portraits,  8vo.  14s. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  SAMUEL  BUTLER,  D.D.  (Head-Master  of  Shrewsbury  School,  1 798-1836,  and  afterwards 

Bishop  of  Lichfield).    By  his  Grandson,  Samuel  Butler,  Author  of  "  Erewhon  "  &c.    With  Portraits,  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. 
RUNNING  THE   BLOCKADE  :  a  Personal  Namtive  of  Adventures,  Risks,  and  Escapes  during  the  American  Civil 

War.     By  THOMAS  E.  TAYLOR.    With  an  Introducti  n  by  JULIAN  CORBETT,  Illustrations  by  R.  T.  Pritchett,  and  Maps.    Second  Edition,  crown 

8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  JAPANESE   ALPS  :  an  Account  of  Climbin;  and  Exploration  in  the  Unfamiliar  Mountain  Regions  of  Japan. 

By  the  Rev.  WALTER  WESTON,  M.A.,  I.S.A.,  MUmber  of  t  e  Alpine  Club;  late  British  Chaplain,  Kobe,  Japan.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  medium 

8vo.  21s. 

THE  HEART  OF  A  CONTINENT  :  a  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Manchuria,  the  Desert  of  Gold,  the  Pamirs,  &c.  From 

1884-1804.  By  Capt.  FRANK  YOUNGHUSBAND,  ^  ..c  ,  Indian  Staff  Corps,  Gold  Medallist  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations,  medium  8vo.  21s. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 
COMMON  THOUGHTS   ON   SERIOUS  SUBJECTS  :  Addresses  to  the  Elder  Students  of  the  Rajkumar  College, 

Kattywar.  By  the  late  CHESTER  MACNAGHTEN,  M.A.  Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  ROBERT  WHITELAW,  Master  at  Rugby  School. 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  9s. 

A  NEW  POEM  BY  AN  ANONYMOUS  WRITER. 

THE  WATCH  SONG  OF  HEABANE,  THE  WITNESS  :  a  Poem.     Based  on  the  Traditions  of  the  Early  History 

of  the  World.    Royal  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES.    The  Seven  Plays  in  English  Verse.    By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 

Greek  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  and  Hon.  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  NAVY  AND  THE  NATION.  By  James  R.  Thursfield,  M.A.,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Geo.  Sydenham  Clarke, 

R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.    With  Maps,  8vo.  14s. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  EMPIRE  ;  or,  the  Protection  of  British  Ships,  Ports,  and  Commerce.    A  Selection  from 

Letters  and  Speeches  of  HENRY  HOWARD  MOLYNEUX,  FOURTH  EARL  OF  CARNARVON.  Edited  by  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  GEO.  SYDENHAM 
CLARKE,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.   With  Map,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGION. 
THE   SERMON   ON  THE  MOUNT  :  a  Practical  Explanation.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  Canon  of  Westminster. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  LONDON  :  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  in  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly, 

during  the  Summer  of  1896.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

DEAN   HOOK'S   CHURCH   DICTIONARY.     A  Popular  and  Cheaper  Edition.    8vo.  12s. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.    By  Prof.  George  Salmon, 

D.D.,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 
HERODOTUS.    The  Text  of  Canon  Rawlinson's  Translation.    With  the  Notes  Abridged  for  the  Use  of  Students  by 

A.  J.  GRANT,  M.A.,  of  King's  College  ;  Professor  of  History,  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  ;  Author  of  "  Greece  in  the  Age  of  Pericles."  With  Maps  and  Plans, 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  T2S. 

EUROPE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGE.     By  Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  Ph.D.,  and  Ferdinand  Schwill,  Ph.D.  With 

Maps  and  Plans,  crown  Bvo.  9s. 

THE  DAWN  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  :  a  History  of  Travel  and  Geographical  Science  from  the  Conversion  of 

the  Roman  Empire  to  900  a.d.,  with  an  Account  of  the  Achievements  and  Writings  of  the  Early  Christian,  Arab,  and  Chinese  Students  and  Explorers.  By 
C.  RAYMOND  BEAZLEY,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.    With  Maps,  8vo.  18s. 

BOOKS   FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
EILEEN'S  JOURNEY  :  a  True  History  in  Fairyland  for  Children  and  Young  Readers.     By  Ernest  Arthur  Jelf. 

With  Illustrations.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITION  OF  TWO  POPULAR  WORKS  BY  H.  C.  BARKLEY,  Author  of  "Between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea." 
MY  BOYHOOD  :  a  Story  Book  for  Boys.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  2S.  6d. 
STUDIES  IN  THE  ART  OF  RAT-CATCHING.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

SCIENCE   AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  KIRKES'  HANDBOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

HANDBOOK   OF   PHYSIOLOGY.     By  W.  D.  Halliburton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  King's  College, 

London.    Thoroughly  Revised,  with  upwards  of  600  Illustrations,  including  some  Coloured  Plates.    Large  crown  8vo.  14s. 

TWO  NEW   UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  MANUALS. 

Edited,  from  Notes  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  College,  1870-1892,  by  (Mrs.)  C.  A.  FOLEY  RHYS  DAVIDS,  M.A.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  By  G.  Croom  Robertson,  late  Grote  Professor,  University  College,  London. 
ELEMENTS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.     By  G. -Croom  Robertson,  late  Grote  Professor,  University  College,  London. 

JOHN   MURRAY,   ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER, 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
.38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday ,  6  March,  1897. 
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NOTES. 

THE  Cretan  drama  still  holds  the  European  stage  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  rapidly 
developing  into  pure  comedy.  Candano  has  been 
relieved  by  the  expeditionary  force  sent  from  the  com- 
bined fleet,  and  all  the  credit  of  this  achievement  has 
been  given  to  our  Consul,  Sir  A.  Biliotti,  by  the 
"Times"  and  Mr.  Curzon.  The  "Times'"  eulogy 
might  have  been  penned  by  Jeames  FitzPlush  :  "  an 
old  and  trusted  servant  of  the  British  Crown,  who,  at 
the  peril  of  his  life,  accomplished  a  duty  to  humanity  "  ; 
and  Mr.  Curzon  in  the  House  put  our  Consul's  service 
almost  as  high,  though  his  language  was  not  quite  so 
pompous:  "  personal  bravery  and  even  heroism,"  and 
so  forth.  The  truth  is  that  Sir  A.  Biliotti  is  a  member 
of  what  might  be  called  the  hereditary  class  of  Levan- 
tine Consuls,  and  like  all  Levantines  takes  the  keenest 
pleasure  in  seeing  that  his  light  is  placed  on  top  of  the 
bushel  and  not  underneath  it. 

The  present  situation  in  Crete,  as  in  Greece,  is  not 
really  serious.  The  Greek  Government  has  added  a 
conciliatory  memorandum  to  its  reply  to  the  Collective 
Note,  and  from  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Powers 
still  hold  to  their  resolve  to  coerce  Greece  if  Greece 
will  not  submit  quietly.  As  we  have  said  from 
the  beginning,  the  Greeks  are  only  "  bluffing,"  but 
they  "bluff"  splendidly.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  they  "bluffed"  just  as  ably  ten  years 
ago.  The  Collective  Note  of  the  Powers  was  pre- 
sented, if  we  are  not  mistaken,  in  January  1886, 
and  it  had  no  result  till  the  end  of  June,  when  Greece 
felt  the  iron  hand  through  the  thin  cotton  glove  of 
diplomatic  menace.  As  Greece  yielded  then  so  she 
would  yield  now,  but  now  concessions  will  probably 
be  made  to  her  for  a  very  simple  reason. 

Ten  years  ago  France  was  weak  ;  to-day  France  is 
strong,  and  consequently  the  Western  Powers,  England, 
France  and  Italy,  that  love  liberty  and  sympathize  with 
Greece,  are  able  to  outweigh  the  Eastern  Powers,  that 
stand  for  authority,  coercion,  and  the  rest  of  it.  It  is 
true  that  Greece  has  not  as  many  friends  in  France  as 
in  England  ;  only  thirteen  members  of  the  French 
Chamber  signed  a  message  of  sympathy  to  the  King  of 
Greece  as  against  a  hundred  of  our  M.P.'s.  But  the 
French  hate  to  be  dragged  at  the  heels  of  the  German 
Emperor  even  more  than  we  do,  and  so  the  French 
Government,  with  the  fear  of  Rochefort  at  heart,  is  hang- 
ing back  just  as  Lord  Salisbury  is  hanging  back  because 
he  knows  that  even  his  own  followers  in  the  Lower 
House  dislike  to  practise  coercion  at  the  order  of 
William  the  Warlord. 

Accordingly,  though  the  Collective  Note  has  been 
signed,  coercive  measures  against  Greece  are  not  likely 


to  be  instituted  summarily,  and  further  concessions  on 
the  part  of  the  Greek  Government  may  be  accepted 
as  a  compromise  in  spite  of  the  German  Emperor. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  William  the  Witless  so 
hostile  to  Greece  ?  There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
besides  the  obvious  one  we  have  already  mentioned. 
Not  only  does  William  stand  for  authority  and  Divine 
right,  while  Greece  represents  liberty  and  asks  for  a 
plebiscite,  but  also  his  subjects  are  sore  about  Greece, 
for  they  took  up  Greek  loans  and  lost  money  by  them. 
The  overmastering  reason,  however,  is  a  personal  one  : 
William  dislikes  the  King  of  Greece  intensely  ;  he 
regards  him  as  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  set, 
and  that  is  sufficient  to  make  him  anathema  at  Pots- 
dam. Besides,  William  looks  upon  the  Greek  King  as 
a  recreant  and  traitor  to  his  order  ;  that  a  king  should 
ask  for  a  plebiscite  inspires  the  Hohenzollern  with  much 
the  same  horror  as  would  a  National  Assembly  whose 
members  demanded  the  anointing  oil. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  Western  Powers  have  the 
whip-hand  now,  and  so  Greece  may  find  "bluffing" 
profitable.  If  England  and  France  were  to  agree  upon 
a  course  of  action,  Italy  and  Austria  would  follow  suit, 
and  ultimately  Russia  and  Germany  would  give  in. 
But  that  would  require  a  bold  initiative  on  our  part 
which  must  not  be  expected.  Trustees,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  would  say,  are  not  only  bound  to  selfishness 
but  to  caution.  Whatever  the  upshot  may  be,  whether 
Greece  be  forced  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  the  Collec- 
tive Note  or  whether  she  proposes  a  compromise  that 
Western  sentimentality  will  accept,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain— the  peace  of  Europe  will  be  preserved.  On  the 
Thessalian  frontier  the  Turkish  forces  are  much 
stronger  than  the  Greek  ;  and,  though  there  may  be 
skirmishes,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  area  of  disturbance 
will  be  isolated  :  the  fire  will  not  be  allowed  to  spread 
to  the  magazine. 

After  what  Mr.  Brodrick  said  in  the  House  this  week 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  wreck  of  the 
"Warren  Hastings"  is  almost  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered with  that  of  the  "Birkenhead"  or  with  the 
foundering  of  the  "  Victoria."  The  story  is  very  simple. 
"  The  ship,"  Mr.  Brodrick  said,  "  got  out  of  her  course 
and  struck  the  rocks  soon  after  two  o'clock  on  a  pitch- 
dark  night.  The  troops,  numbering  over  1,000,  were 
mustered  at  once,  and  the  Captain  of  the  ship  reports 
that  but  for  the  perfect  discipline  observed  and  the 
prompt  obedience  to  every  order  given  many  lives  must 
necessarily  have  been  lost.  I  propose  to  lay  the  reports 
on  the  table,  and  I  think  the  House  will  feel  that  the 
individual  acts  of  heroism  in  saving  life  recorded  in 
them  and  the  perfect  order  maintained  during  the  land- 
ing of  the  women  and  children  in  darkness,  with  the 
ship  at  an  angle  of  50  degrees  and  momentarily  expected 
to  capsize,  are  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
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these  regiments  and  of  the  British  Army."  No  wonder 
the  House  cheered.  Think  of  it  ;  the  heeling:  of  the 
ship  and  the  noise  of  the  breakers  and  the  pitch-dark 
night  that  offered  cowardice  a  cloak,  and  yet  they  all 
stood  firm  and  did  their  duty  !  England  may  well  be 
proud  of  them. 

Sir  George  Goldie's  brilliant  little  campaign  on  the 
Niger  will  go  some  way  to  revive  the  suggestion  which 
was  made  after  the  first  Matabele  war — that  it  would 
be  well  if  some  of  our  smaller  punitive  expeditions 
against  native   princes  were  let  out  on  contract  to 
Chartered    Companies.     With    a   handful    of  British 
officers  and  a  few  hundred  Haussas  Sir  George  Goldie 
has  smashed  up  a  couple  of  Mohammedan  States,  the 
Fulahs  of  Nupe-  and  the  Yorubas  of  Ilorin,  and  has 
also  by  this  time  in  all  probability  taught  the  pagan 
Patanis  on  the  lower  river  a  much-needed  lesson.  But 
the  military  success  of  the  expedition  should  not  lead 
us  to  overlook  the  admirable  political  results  which  Sir 
George  Goldie  has  extracted  from  a  situation  which 
might  with  less  skilful  management  have  proved  trouble- 
some, if  not  dangerous.    The  Governor  of  the  Royal 
Niger  Company  has  without  doubt  acted  wisely  in  seek- 
ing to  change  as  little  as  possible  the  outward  form  of 
government  both  in  Nupe  and  in  Ilorin.    In  the  latter 
country  the  old  ruler  has  been  reinstated  after  the  most 
public  and  ample  acknowledgments  of  British  supre- 
macy.   In  Nupe  the  Prince  Markum  has  been  nominated 
Emir  by  Sir  George  Goldie  and  accepted  by  the  popula- 
tion, and  henceforward  the  pagans,  who  form  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  will  be  able  to  raise  their  crops  with 
some  sort  of  security  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  reap 
them  at  harvest-time.    Outside  the  two  States  which 
have  been  the  immediate  scene  of  operations  the  effect 
has  been  equally  excellent.    The  rulers  of  neighbouring 
Fulah  States,  from  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto  to  Lieutenant 
Mizon's  own  particular  friend  the  Emir  of  Muri,  have 
one  and  all  hastened  to  express  their  intense  admiration 
for  the  Royal  Niger  Company  and  their  detestation  ot 
the  late  ruler  of  Nupe  and  all  his  ways.    Prestige  is 
everywhere  a  good  thing  to  have  ;  but  in  Africa  it  is 
invaluable,  and  not  even  Sir  George  Goldie  himself  can 
yet  quite  measure  the  good  results  which  the  recent 
campaign  is  likely  to  produce. 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  fly  in  the  ointment.  The 
correspondents  on  the  spot  seem  to  be  in  considerable 
ignorance  as  to  what  is  taking  place  in  Busa,  but  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  assuming  that  the  "Euro- 
peans "  who  have  occupied  that  place  are  Frenchmen 
from  the  Dahomeyan  hinterland.  We  have,  indeed, 
had  public  warning  that  something  of  the  sort  was  in 
the  wind.  At  one  of  the  numerous  Hourst  receptions 
M.  Lebon  was  good  enough  to  state  that  Lieutenant 
Hoursf's  report  had  enabled  him  to  take  steps  for  safe- 
guarding French  interests  on  the  Middle  Niger.  The 
town  of  Busa  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  long  series 
of  rapids  in  which  Mungo  Park  lost  his  life.  It  was 
some  years  ago  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Borgu 
country,  and  for  several  years  the  "  Kine  "  of  Busa  has 
been  under  the  protection  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Company  has  ever 
actually  maintained  an  agent  at  Busa.  His  Majesty  of 
Busa,  indeed,  seems  to  have  had  somewhat  inverted  ideas 
of  his  own  importance.  He  was  not  over-civil  to  Captain 
Lugard,  whom  he  kept  waiting  for  five  or  six  days,  and 
then  received  in  a  dirty  hovel  in  the  company  of  a  couple 
of  goats.  Captain  Toutee  and  Lieutenant  Hourst  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  received  any  more  favourably, 
but  they  appear  to  have  reported  that  the  ground  was 
clear  for  any  one  who  cared  to  come,  and  that  if  the 
King  had  made  any  treaty  with  the  Niger  Company,  he 
had  not  realized  what  he  was  doing.  In  short,  our 
amiable  neighbours  are  playing  their  old  game  of 
bounce  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  more  successful  at 
Busa  than  it  was  opposite  Bajibo.  The  point  is  one 
of  considerable  importance,  because  if  the  French  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  Busa  it  gives  them  the  command  of 
the  whole  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger  above  the  rapids, 
and  places  the  whole  of  the  Borgu  country  within  their 
sphere  of  influence. 

Mr.  Goschen's  proposals  for  an  increase  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  are  necessarily  of  a  tentative  character.    It  is 


impossible  to  guess  at  the  exact  results  before  the  scheme 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  time  ;  but  some  remarks 
of  a  general  nature  may  be  made.  To  begin  with  : 
What  does  our  present  Naval  Reserve  consist  of?  Of 
merchant  seamen,  most  of  whom  are  now  on  board 
"liners,"  and  naval  pensioners  (whose  numbers,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Goschen  made  higher  this  year  than  last,  though 
without  any  reason,  so  far  as  we  know).  Mr.  Goschen 
now  proposes  to  add  to  these  forces,  which,  to  use  his 
own  language  about  the  French  Reserve,  might  aptly  be 
termed  a  "  paper"  reserve,  a  reserve  of  the  fishermen 
class.  On  this  we  will  only  make  the  comment,  what 
then  will  become  of  one  of  the  most  important  items  of 
our  food  supply  (fish)  in  time  of  war  ?  Again,  when 
Mr.  Goschen  includes  the  Coastguard  in  the  Reserves, 
he  is  guilty  of  counting  his  men  twice  over.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  time  of  war  they  could  not  be  spared  ; 
they  would  be  wanted  for  signalling  purposes. 

Mr.  Goschen  is  also  going  generously  to  provide  us 
with  a  reserve  of  ships.  Very  good.  But  where  are 
the  men  coming  from  ?  Can  Mr.  Goschen  give 
us  this  information  ?  True,  he  says  they  will  be 
manned,  but  they  could  only  be  so  by  breaking  up  the 
personnel  of  ships  already  in  commission.  We  wish 
Mr.  Goschen  well  in  his  project,  but  we  fail  to  see  how 
he  can  overcome  this  difficulty.  With  regard  to  the 
construction  of  battleships  mentioned  in  the  Estimates, 
at  least  three  out  of  four  of  them  will  not  be  begun  till 
31  March,  1898  (the  beginning  of  the  financial  year). 
This  may  be  seen  tromthe  fact  that  only  about  ^50,000 
is  to  be  spent  on  them  this  year,  and  that  there  is  to 
be  a  reduction  of  about  1,600  in  the  number  of  dockyard 
men.  Mr.  Goschen  cannot,  therefore,  be  accused  of 
intemperate  haste. 

The  truth  about  our  Naval  Reserve  is  that  it  is 
composed  of  men  almost  entirely  untrained  ;  we  have 
no  reserve  of  trained  men,  and  when  war  comes  it  will 
be  difficult  to  make  use  of  our  Reserves.  They  order 
these  things  better  in  France.  The  French  possess  a 
reserve  force  (which  they  call  "the  lost  army  corps," 
because  it  can  be  utilized  for  neither  army  nor  navy  in 
time  of  peace)  numbering  between  40,000  and  50,000 
trained  men  under  forty  years  of  age  who  have  all 
served  four  years  at  sea.  This  is  a  true  reserve.  The 
French  have,  indeed,  sufficient  men  under  thirty  to 
man  all  their  ships.  Apart  from  the  naval  pensioners 
(many  of  whom  would  not  be  in  fit  condition  to  serve), 
our  Reserve  men,  on  the  contrary,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  never  been  on  board  a  man-of-war,  because  there 
is  no  short  service  in  the  Navy  ;  the  rest  have  merely 
been  drilled  in  batteries. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Water  question  is  hung  up  for  the 
Session,  and  that  Lord  Onslow  and  his  followers  will 
have  to  appeal  to  the  ratepayers  in  March  without 
being  able  to  point  to  anything  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  London.  The  County  Council  Water  Bills 
were  of  course  rejected  on  Thursday,  and  Mr.  Chaplin 
was  put  up  to  promise  a  Commission  on  the  subject. 
We  have  no  objection  to  this,  as  there  are  certain  prac- 
tical details  that  can  best  be  settled  by  a  small  Com- 
mission ;  but  the  Government  ought  to  have  dis- 
covered this  earlier  in  the  Session,  or,  better  still, 
earlier  in  their  official  existence.  They  would 
then  have  been  able  to  get  the  Bill  through  this  year, 
and  the  Moderates  would  have  been  able  to  go  back 
to  their  constituents  with  a  substantial  achievement. 
It  is,  we  fear,  the  old  story  of  Mr.  Facing-Both- 
Ways.  Mr.  Chaplin  would  like  to  help  the  water 
directors,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  water  consumers, 
and  so  the  Government  has  gone  on  wasting  time  for 
three  years. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith,  in  his  speech  on  the  Education 
Bill  at  the  Queen's  Hall  on  Wednesday,  rated  the 
Government  roundly,  and  we  may  add  unjustly,  for  the 
means  adopted  by  them  to  put  a  close  to  obstructive 
discussion.  There  has  been  no  unusual  amount  of 
closuring  in  connexion  with  the  Education  Bill.  The 
Bill  certainly  contains  some  elements  of  irritation,  but 
the  forms  of  the  House  have  been  duly  observed  in 
pushing  it  through  Committee.  Mr.  Mellor,  the  former 
Chairman  of  Committees,  would  never  allow  Bills  to  be 
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closured  in  Committee,,  but  then  he  was  of  a  weak- 
kneed  disposition.  In  the  opinion  of  all  the  fairer- 
minded  members  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Lowther  is 
perfectly  justified  in  the  course  he  has  adopted. 

There  was  sound  common-sense  in  Sir  James  Sive- 
wright's  speech  at  the  Britstown  Agricultural  Show  on 
5  March,  although  it  would  perhaps  be  too  sanguine  to 
hope  that  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  foolish 
feud  between  English  and  Dutch  in  South  Africa  will 
pay  much  heed  to  his  advice.  He  asked  his  hearers 
never  to  forget  that  the  real  South  African  question  is 
not  English  or  Dutch.  They  were  there,  he  said,  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  white  race,  and  to  see 
that  the  country  did  not  become  a  black  man's  or  a 
brown  man's  country.  He  might  have  added  "or  a 
yellow  man's  country."  It  is  time  that  Europeans  of 
all  nationalities  should  realize  that  their  true  interests 
lie  in  the  direction  of  keeping  the  black  men  in  order 
and  putting  a  stop  to  that  rapid  increase  of  Indian  and 
Chinese  immigration  which  has  already  called  forth  a 
protest  from  the  South  African  League.  "  What  is  the 
the  use,"  demanded  Sir  James,  "of  English  or  Dutch, 
German  or  Hollander,  quarrelling  with  each  other  or 
with  the  Afrikander  ?  They  are  like  man  and  wife, 
bound  together  for  better  or  worse."  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  wise  statesman. 

German  hostility  to  England  finds  its  clearest  ex- 
pression in  the  astounding  naval  programme  which 
Admiral  Hollmann  was  pleased  to  lay  before  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  Reichstag  last  week.  This  provides 
for  a  total  outlay  on  new  construction  of  nearly 
^12,000,000  during  the  four  years  1897-1900,  and  for 
the  commencement  of  five  first-class  battleships,  six 
large  and  two  small  cruisers,  three  gunboats,  and 
thirty-six  torpedo-boats.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
pretence  that  this  formidable  fleet  is  required  for 
defence  ;  on  the  contrary,  Admiral  Hollmann  explained 
that  the  German  coast  was  adequately  protected  by 
fortifications,  that  the  great  ports  were  secure  against 
bombardment,  and  that  the  disembarkation  of  a  hostile 
force  was  not  to  be  expected.  In  fact,  he  concluded, 
waxing  confidential,  "  we  need  at  the  utmost  a  few 
gunboats  to  protect  our  coast.  But  France  has  built  a 
strong  fleet  to  enable  her  to  assume  a  position  of  power 
in  the  world.  Such  a  position  of  power  can  only  be 
assumed  by  us  if  we  have  a  strong  fleet."  So  the  cat 
is  out  of  the  bag,  and  Germany  means  "to  compete 
successfully  with  those  English  squadrons  which  are  in 
their  home  waters" — we  are  quoting  Baron  Luttwitz's 
famous  article  in  the  "  Militaer-WochenbUtt."  Though 
Englishmen  may  be  disposed  to  deride  these  pretensions, 
they  must  not  be  hastily  dismissed.  We  often  laugh  at 
the  childish  folly  and  ignorance  of  the  Paris  Press,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  those  Engli-h  journalists 
were  not  to  the  full  as  ignorant  and  foolish  who  wrote 
last  yea<-  that  our  Flying  Squadron  was  a  match  for  the 
whole  German  Navy. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  North  Sea  Canal 
adds  greatly  to  the  offensive  and  defend-  opacity  of 
the  German  fleet,  which  has  two  lines  of  egress  always 
open,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  by  the  Skager 
Rack.  The  German  Navy  could  for  this  reason  defy 
blockade  except  by  a  vastly  superior  force  placed  at 
each  of  these  points.  The  ships  are  built  to  act  in 
shallow  water  and  could  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  our 
heavier  battleships  and  cruisers.  And,  as  a  whole,  the 
fleet  is  well  officered,  well  manned,  capable  of  ex- 
tremely rapid  mobilization,  and  drilled  to  perfection. 
Ship  for  ship  and  man  for  man  it  is  as  good  as  our 
fleet.  It  remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Reichstag  will  fall  in  with  the  policy  of  the  Kaiser,  and 
it  is  instructive  to  note  that  protests  from  South 
Germany  are  already  heard.  But  the  hostility  of 
German  policy  towards  England  is  constantly  growing. 
"A  foreboding" — to  quote  Baron  Luttwi'z  again — "is 
dawning  in  the  mind  of  the  nation  that  vital  danger  to 
the  Teutonic  races  can  proceed  only  from  nemselves." 
The  Kaiser  is  anxious  to  win  colonies  and  yet  more 
commerce,  whilst  at  the  same  time  arrogating  to  him- 
self the  leadership  of  a  Continental  combination  against 
England.    His  telegram  to  President  Krugjr  won  him 


instant  popularity  at  home.  In  the  near  future 
Germany  must  be  reckoned  with  as  England's  bitterest 
enemy— and  an  enemy  far  more  formidable  than  France, 
because  the  German  military  and  naval  forces  are 
organized  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  and 
because  German  foreign  policy  is  controlled  by  one 
individual  and  not  by  a  kaleidoscopic  Democracy. 
The  new  proposals  if  sanctioned  will  inevitably  be  met  by 
an  increased  outlay  on  the  part  of  France  and  Russia, 
and  will  drive  us  to  yet  greater  efforts.  The  pace 
grows  more  furious  in  the  race  for  naval  supremacy. 

The  All-Ireland  Committee  on  Financial  Relations 
does  not  promise  well.  Colonel  Saunderson  in  the 
chair  was  as  dignified  and  judicial  as  if  he  had  never 
heard  of  such  an  expression  as  "  ruffianly  murderers," 
and  he  was  well  supported  by  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett 
and  Mr.  Lecky  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Unionists  stayed 
away  and  so  spoiled  the  effect.  The  attitude  of  the 
two  independent  sections  of  the  Home  Rulers  was  also 
very  correct  and  conciliatory  ;  but  Mr.  John  Dillon, 
arrayed  in  his  moodiest  scowl,  was  evidently  determined 
from  the  first  to  "upset  the  apple-cart."  This  un- 
happy man  is  one  of  the  most  well-meaning  of 
mortals  ;  but  the  curious  blend  of  vanity  and  distrust 
that  has  been  the  curse  of  so  many  Irish  movements 
has  been  developed  in  him  to  a  point  that  renders  him 
the  most  utterly  "impossible"  of  leaders.  He  is  by 
divine  right  the  "  leader  of  the  Irish  race  at  home  and 
abroad,"  and  for  any  other  person  to  display  capacity 
in  that  direction  is  treason  and  blasphemy.  For  this 
reason  he  dislikes  and  distrusts  most  of  all,  Mr.  Healy 
and  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  and  for  either  of  them  to  say 
"yes"  is  to  insure  Mr.  John  Dillon's  "no."  We 
confess  we  anticipate  no  great  things  from  the  All- 
Ireland  Committee. 

For  those  who  may  have  been  inclined  to  take  the 
United  States  Senate  seriously,  its  remarkable  volte  face 
on  the  Arbitration  Treaty  since  4  March  will  give  cause 
for  reflection.  The  Senators  who  mauled  the  Treaty 
out  of  all  recognition,  and  then  declared  their  intention 
of  rejecting  even  the  disfigured  fragment,  are  now  quite 
willing  to  accept  the  original  document  as  it  left  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Olney  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote.  And 
all  because  they  think  Mr.  McKinley  will  now  get  the 
honour  and  glory  and  not  Mr.  Cleveland.  We  have  no 
wish  to  dictate  to  these  honest  gentlemen  as  to  the  way 
in  which  they  carry  on  their  trade  ;  but  viewed  from 
the  old  world  the  transaction  seems  to  lack  finish.  The 
satisfactory  result  is  the  proof  afforded  of  the  value  of 
the  Treaty.  We  know  now,  if  we  did  not  before,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  the  Senate  are  ready  to  plunge 
their  country  into  war  with  England  or  with  anybody 
else  in  order  to  gain  a  point  in  the  political  game,  and 
the  fact  that  this  power  for  wickedness  is  to  be  practi- 
cally taken  from  such  a  body  is  a  great  point  gained. 
Arbitration  means  time  for  cooling  down,  and  that  is 
really  all  that  is  wanted  to  ensure  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States. 

The  Progressives  have  had  their  way,  and  Mr. 
William  Job  Collins  represents  the  majesty  of  Greater 
London  in  this  year  of  commemoration.  For  this 
result  we  must  hold  the  Moderates  largely  responsible, 
as  there  was  a  "  cave  "  amongst  their  opponents,  and 
if  the  members  who  were  actually  present  had  voted 
they  could  have  carried  any  man  they  chose  from  Lord 
Onslow  or  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  down.  We  understand 
that  the  little  knot  who  abstained  did  so  on  the 
ground  that  if  they  had  voted  they  would  in  some 
way  have  become  "responsible"  for  all  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  Council  past  and  present.  Which 
is  as  intelligent  as  if  the  Opposition  in  Parliament  were 
to  refuse  to  speak  or  vote,  lest  they  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  Government.  If  these 
gentlemen  are  afraid  of  responsibility,  what  are  they 
doing  at  Spring  Gardens  ?  As  it  is,  they  have  incurred 
very  grave  responsibility  in  helping  the  Progressives  to 
perpetrate  a  job  at  the  expense  of  London.  If  the 
Moderates  hope  to  do  anything  in  the  next  Council, 
they  should  see  to  it  that  they  send  in  practical  working 
members. 
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The  answer  of  the  English  Archbishops  to  the  Pope's 
Bull  Apostolica;  Cures,  which  has  been  issued  in  Latin 
and  English,  is  an  extremely  dignified  and  temperate 
document,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  its  authors. 
Leo  XIII.  is  reported  to  have  said  respecting  one  of  the 
Anglican  pleas  presented  to  him  during  the  controversy 
on  Orders  that  he  wished  his  own  men  could  write  such 
fine  Latin.  The  Pope  is  himself  a  finished  Latin  pen- 
man, both  in  verse  and  prose,  and  whatever  he  may 
think  of  the  theological  quality  of  the  Archbishops'  En- 
cyclical, he  must  needs  recognize  its  admirable  Latinity. 
The  Latin  text  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  who  was  a  distinguished  classical  tutor  in 
former  years  at  B.N.C.,  Oxford,  and  whose  father, 
Bishop  Wordsworth  of  Lincoln,  was  wont  to  be  the 
"Latiner"  of  the  English  Bench. 

To  say  that  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  to  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  is  other  than  a  disappointment  is  un- 
happily not  possible.  The  Premier's  references  in  the 
past  to  Cobdenite  fallacies  and  the  injury  they  are  work- 
ing this  country  have  not  been  plentiful,  but  they  have 
been  thoroughly  sound.  On  Wednesday  last  he  delibe- 
rately climbed  down  from  his  old  position  and  joined 
in  the  fatuous  chorus  about  improved  trade  and  the 
blessing  of  free  imports.  He  did  worse.  The  other 
speakers  hedged  their  utterances  with  warnings  that  the 
position  needs  watching,  and  they  mostly  admitted  that 
we  were  doing  little  more  than  holding  our  own  in 
these  latter  days  of  commercial  progress.  But  Lord 
Salisbury  insists  that  "  British  commerce  is  making 
tremendous  strides."  Is  it?  Let  Lord  Salisbury  go  to 
his  Board  of  Trade  Secretary  and  read  that  gentle- 
man's elaborate  but  hapless  endeavour  to  prove  that  all 
is  well.  Or  let  his  Lordship  cast  an  eye  to  Lancashire, 
whose  staple  trade  is  in  the  sorest  straits.  Or  let  him 
think  out  the  meaning  of  the  latest  intelligence  in  the 
sugar-refining  industry  :  three  of  the  last  remaining 
works  have  closed  down  within  the  past  month.  Truly 
an  era  of  bounding  prosperity. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  with  publishers  that  really 
good  books  do  not  pay.  While  works  which  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  historical  and  critical  literature  as 
Miss  Corelli's  novels  stand  to  George  Eliot's  sell  by 
thousands,  books  which  are  really  solid  contributions  to 
the  subjects  treated  in  them  are  seldom  produced  except 
at  a  great  loss  both  to  author  and  publisher.  In  fact, 
things  are  coming  to  such  a  pass  that  publishers  are 
obliged  to  decline  books  whose  merits  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  time.  Whoever  will  turn  to  books  of 
reference  will  be  amazed  to  find  how  many  monographs 
which  are  cited  as  authorities  have  been  simply  sold  as 
waste  paper.  This  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that 
reviewing  is  so  grossly  abused  and  so  incompetently  done 
that  it  has  ceased  to  guide  the  public,  who  have  literally 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  character  of  a  particular 
publication.  Surely  scholars  should  be  encouraged  to 
produce  solid  work,  and  such  work  might  be  encouraged 
if  librarians  would  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  real 
merit  of  a  new  book  and  take  care  that  their  library 
should  be  provided  with  a  copy. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  really  satisfactory  hand- 
book of  classical  quotation  is  shortly  to  appear.  Such 
a  work  is  assuredly  a  great  desideratum.  Anything 
more  wretched  than  the  "handbooks"  now  current 
cannot  be  imagined.  Not  only  are  they  imperfect,  but 
they  bristle  with  errors.  In  none  of  them  is  there  any 
light  on  the  sources  of  such  familiar  quotations  as  "Vox 
populi,  vox  dei,"  "  Fiat  justitia  ruat  caelum,"  "  Securus 
judicat  orbis,"  "  Quern  deus  vult  perdere  prius  de- 
mentat."  How  few  of  us  know  that  the  familiar 
"  Indocti  discant  et  ament  meminisse  periti," 
so  often  and  so  confidently  attributed  to  Horace,  was  a 
hoax  of  President  Henault's,  being  merely  the  versifica- 
tion of  a  couplet  in  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Criticism  "  :  — 

"  Content,  if  hence  th'  unlearn'd  their  wants  may 
view, 

The  learn'd  reflect  on  what  before  they  knew  "  ! 
We  shall  expect  Mr.  Harbottle,  the  accomplished  editor 
of  the  forthcoming  volume,  to  set  us  right  on  many  a 
point  which  is  at  present  dark  enough. 


MERCHANDIZE  MARKS. 

THE  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  the  mouth 
of  its  official  organ,  takes  credit  to  itself — and 
doubtless  rightly — for  the  forthcoming  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  working  of  the  Merchandize  Marks  Act. 
Evidently,  therefore,  the  London  Chamber,  which  has 
throughout  steadfastly  and  bitterly  opposed  the  passing 
and  working  of  the  Acts,  regards  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee  as  a  step  towards  their  abolition,  though 
it  admits  that  "repeal  would,  perhaps,  be  an  extreme 
course."  In  the  current  issue  of  the  "Chamber  of 
Commerce  Journal  "  the  Committee  is  instructed  as  to 
its  behaviour  towards  the  question,  and  the  case 
against  the  Acts  is  stated.  It  is  a  poor  case.  We 
have  of  course  the  assertion  that  the  Acts  have  proved 
a  failure.  This,  unfortunately,  is  to  a  great  extent  un- 
deniable. But  why  have  the  Acts  failed?  For  two 
reasons  :  they  were  not  sufficiently  complete  in  their 
scope,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  has  not  put  them  into 
operation  as  it  should  have  done.  The  Act  of  1891 
gave  the  Board  of  Trade  power  to  institute  prosecu- 
tions for  breach  of  the  main  Act ;  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  not  only  shown  indifference  to  the  charge  : 
it  has  positively  discouraged  prosecutions  by  insisting 
that  when  an  aggrieved  home  trader  or  producer  makes 
complaint  of  an  offence  under  the  Act,  he  shall  deposit 
an  amount  which  will  cover  not  only  the  value  of  the 
impugned  goods,  but  a  substantial  sum  over  for 
possible  costs  of  action. 

As  to  the  other  cause  of  failure,  it  must  be  patent  to 
everybody  that  the  Act  of  18S7  does  not  go  far  enough. 
It  only  orders  the  country-of-origin  stamp  when  the 
goods  bear  a  title  which  is  calculated  to  produce  in  the 
purchaser's  mind  an  impression  that  they  are  of  British 
make.  Thus,  a  piece  of  cutlery  made  in  Solingen  and 
labelled  "Finest  Sheffield  Steel"  would  require  the 
further  announcement  that  it  was  "  Made  in  Germany 
but  if  it  were  only  described  as  "  Finest  Steel  "  the  addi 
tional  legend  would  not  be  required.  Again,  a  foreign- 
made  mug,  bearing  the  inscription  "  A  Present  from 
Margate,"  would  require  the  country-of-origin  stamp  ; 
if,  however,  it  halted  at  the  announcement  that  it  was 
"  A  Present  for  a  Good  Child,"  the  geographical  infor- 
mation would  not  be  enforced.  And  our  huge  supply  of 
foreign  food  stuffs,  if  we  except  branded  hams,  are  all  safe 
from  the  Act.  Thus  the  vast  majority  of  foreign  imports 
are  outside  the  Act's  operation,  and  any  of  them  that  are 
marked  with  the  brand  receive  it  either  through  igno- 
rance of  what  the  Act  requires  or  from  the  foreigner's 
patriotic  desire  to  advertise  his  country's  work.  Nor 
does  the  Act  protect  the  consumer  against  fraudulent 
middlemen,  who  can  import  their  foreign  stuff  without 
a  label  significant  of  English  origin,  and  themselves  put 
that  label  on  before  the  article  reaches  the  consumer. 
It  is  not  enough  to  ordain  that  goods  shall  not  be 
falsely  marked  ;  there  should  be  a  positive  enactment 
that  they  shall  be  truly  marked  with  the  country  of 
origin.  The  Act  also  fails  because  it  is  easy  to  evade 
it.  The  packing-cases  are  commonly  marked  instead 
of  the  goods  themselves,  and  so  the  Act  is  often  reduced 
to  an  absurdity. 

Then  the  law  makes  no  provision  against  fraud  in 
the  transhipment  trade,  and  the  closer  one  inquires  into 
this  business  the  more  one  sees  how  rampant  fraud  is 
in  it.  English  merchants  import  foreign  manufactures 
for  re-export,  and  when  there  is  an  advantage  to  be 
gained  thereby  they  send  it  out  for  retail  as  home 
produce.  The  case  unearthed  some  time  ago  by  the 
"  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  "  is  typical  of  the  worst 
kind  of  offences  under  this  head.  In  this  case  a 
Manchester  merchant  received  from  Australia  an  order 
for  certain  goods.  The  order  was  passed  on  to  a 
London  agent,  who  sent  it  to  a  firm  in  Paris,  who 
forwarded  it  to  a  Belgian  factory,  who  supplied  the 
goods.  They  travelled  back  through  these  various 
hands,  and  when  Manchester  was  reached  the  marks 
denoting  the  Belgian  origin  of  the  consignment 
were  carefully  obliterated,  and  the  goods  were  even- 
tually received  in  Australia  as  English  manufac- 
tures. And  this  case  is  alleged  to  be  typical^  of 
a  certain  large  class  of  business.  But  besides- 
active  fraud  of  this  character  there  is  passive  fraud, 
which  is  in  some   branches   of   commerce  becoming 
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well-nigh  universal.  The  silk  trade  affords  an  apt  in- 
stance. Wood  Street  does  the  recognized  "  emporium  " 
trade  for  the  world-market.  From  all  quarters  of  the 
earth  orders  for  silk  manufactures  go  thither.  In  the 
ordinary  course  purchasers  expect  to  get  English  silks, 
unless  the  contrary  is  specified  ;  and  a  generation  back, 
when  this  country  had  a  silk  industry  worth  the  name, 
the  expectation  was  justified.  To-day  it  is  not  so. 
Foreign  competitors  have  beaten  the  British  manu- 
facturers, and  Wood  Street  merchants  find  they  can 
deal  more  profitably  in  foreign  silks,  and  they  deal  more 
and  more  largely  in  foreign  silks  accordingly.  But 
they  do  not  trouble  to  acquaint  their  customers  with 
the  fact,  and  as  the  Merchandize  Marks  Act  does  not 
apply,  and  the  marks  are  not  applied  to  silk  goods,  the 
London  silk  exporters  are  easily  able  to  keep  their 
customers  in  the  dark  as  to  the  origin  of  the  goods. 

The  "Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal,"  in  its  lamen- 
tation over  the  Acts,  says  "that  they  have  done  much 
harm  to  honest  trade  while  failing  to  cope  sufficiently 
with  the  dishonest."  How  does  the  Chamber  make  its 
division  ?  Is  the  more  passive  but  equally  effective 
fraudulency  the  "honest"  and  only  the  mark-obli- 
terating business  the  "dishonest"?  If  this  is  not 
the  meaning  of  the  Chamber's  distinction,  we  fail  to 
find  any  meaning  whatsoever  in  it.  The  Acts  have 
not  killed  honest  trade.  There  has  been  honest  trade 
lost  at  the  Port  of  London,  it  is  true  ;  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Merchandize  Marks  Act.  The 
transhipment  trade  in  drugs  and  dye  stuffs,  which  has 
been  the  heaviest  sufferer,  has  not  been  sent  on  its 
downward  path  by  country-of-origin  stamping :  no 
one  buying  cinchona  bark  in  the  English  market  ex- 
pected that  it  was  grown  in  England.  It  is  not  mark- 
ing legislation,  but  high  dock  charges  and  other  like 
matters,  which  have  produced  the  decline  in  the 
"honest"  transhipment  trade.  The  trade  which  has 
suffered  is  the  trade  which  existed  on  deception.  When 
colonists  and  foreigners  found  that  the  goods  they 
had  been  buying  as  English  were  "  Made  in  Germany," 
they  naturally,  in  many  cases,  asked  themselves 
whether  they  could  not  get  those  goods  as  easily  from 
Germany  direct,  and  so  save  the  middleman's  commis- 
sion :  and  a  German  agent  was  ready  with  an  affirma- 
tive reply.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  "  lines "  (to 
adopt  the  bagman's  phrase)  genuine  British  stuff  is  the 
best,  and  in  the  case  of  those  foreign  and  Colonial 
buyers  who  can  afford  the  better  class  trade  the  result 
of  the  Act  is  to  induce  them  to  ask  for  British  manu- 
facture and  see  that  they  get  it.  And  so  to  British 
manufacture  of  the  best  kind  the  Act  has  been  a  bless- 
ing, in  so  far  as  it  has  been  operative.  We  say 
"  British  manufacture  of  the  best  kind"  because  it  is 
at  least  possible — is  even  probable  in  fact — that  inferior 
manufacture  in  this  country  suffers  somewhat.  If  a 
German  article  is  as  good  as  its  English  equivalent  as 
well  as  cheaper,  the  purchaser,  in  making  comparisons, 
is  likely  to  "  plump  "  for  the  German,  and,  to  the  extent 
that  the  Act  causes  this  comparison  to  be  made,  the 
English  manufacturer  stands  to  lose  by  the  mark.  In 
fine  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  genuine  productive 
industry  and  the  maintenance  (in  some  cases,  we 
fear,  the  rehabilitation)  of  our  reputation  for  unmatched 
excellence  of  manufacture.  We  want  more  manufac- 
turers and  fewer  merchants  plying  the  "  honest  "  trade 
of  selling  foreign  stuff  as  British  :  and  to  that  end  we 
need  an  alteration  in  the  Marking  Acts  ;  but  the  change 
must  be  towards  making  the  law  of  universal  and 
stringent  application. 

THE  GRIEVANCES  OF  THE  OUTLANDERS. 
III. 

BEWAARPLAATSEN  (RESERVED  SITES). 

A  WORD  of  explanation  is  again  needed.  The 
crushed  ore,  not  perceptibly  reduced  in  bulk  after 
treatment  both  by  mercury  and  cyanide,  is  carried  away 
and  shot  as  rubbish  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mine.  For 
this  purpose  many  of  the  Mining  Companies  originally 
obtained  mining  rights  ;  but  as  it  was  objected  that 
»uch  rights  gave  them  no  right  to  use  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  they  exchanged  their  mining  licences  for 
•urface  rights.    They  were  at  once  subject  to  black- 


mail from  persons  who  pegged  off  claims  upon  their 
bewaarplaatsen,  as  such  surface  rights  were  called. 
The  term  includes  also  all  easements  and  stands  neces- 
sary for  water  storage,  engine  room,  and  stamp  sheds  ; 
but  the  storage  of  tailings  demands  by  far  the  largest 
space,  and  of  course  is  certain  to  need  even  more  in 
the  future.  To  protect  the  owners  of  such  bevoaar- 
plaatsen  a  law  was  passed  in  1891  forbidding  all  mining 
under  such  stands  or  surface  claims.  A  difficulty  then 
arose  in  the  following  manner.  The  dip  of  the  reef- 
as  will  readily  be  understood  from  the  description  of 
the  auriferous  formation  already  given- -is  to  the  south, 
and  it  soon  became  obvious  that  the  rapidly  decreasing 
gradient  brought  the  reef,  still  at  a  workable  depth, 
below  the  bcivaarplaatsen,  which  were  naturally 
placed  to  the  south  of  the  main  reef,  as  the  surface  of 
the  ground  also  sloped  downwards  in  that  direc- 
tion. As  soon  as  this  was  ascertained,  an  amend- 
ment was  added  to  the  Gold  Law  in  1892  per- 
mitting mining  under  such  stands  on  certain  con- 
ditions. The  result  was  that  the  Mining  Companies, 
not  possessing  mineral  rights,  would  henceforward  be 
unable  to  work  the  reef  when  they  should  have  ex- 
hausted that  under  their  own  mining  claim  unless  they 
should  also  have  secured  mining  rights  under  their 
bewaarplaatsen,  and  until  they  should  have  secured 
such  rights  they  were  again  subject  to  blackmail  from 
persons  who  pegged  off  claims  upon  the  tailings  sites, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that,  having  no  surface  rights 
also,  they  were  unable  to  obtain  access  to  the  minerals 
thus  reserved. 

It  seems  that,  among  others,  Mr.  "  Koos "  Smit, 
Landdrost,  had  been  promised  a  concession  to  work 
bewaarplaatscn  in  return  for  services  rendered  during 
the  Presidential  election  at  the  end  of  1892,  nor  was  he 
careful  to  conceal  the  transaction.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  majority  by  which  Mr.  Kruger  beat 
General  Joubert  at  that  time  was  so  slight,*  that  the 
re-elected  President's  gratitude  may  well  have  been  in 
inverse  proportion  to  his  sense  of  security.  This 
matter,  at  any  rate,  was  chosen  as  the  most  suitable 
opportunity  of  testifying  to  his  gratitude.  Memorials 
presented  by  the  Chamber  of  Mines  were  answered  by 
a  promise  that  occupiers  of  bewaarplaatsen  should  be 
allowed  preferential  treatment  in  issuing  mining  licences, 
and  that  no  injustice  would  be  permitted.  On  9  August, 
1893,  a  telegram  purporting  to  have  been  sent  by  the 
Chamber  was  received  by  several  members  of  the  Raad, 
which  was  then  on  the  point  of  deciding  the  matter.  It 
ran  "  Please  assist  the  Minister  to  alter  Article  21  in  the 
interest  of  companies.  Large  funds  in  hand.  We  will 
not  forget  you. — Mining."  The  Chamber  were  able  to 
show  that  the  telegram  was  a  clumsy  forgery,  and 
offered  jQioo  for  the  detection  of  the  offending  party. 
The  device  was,  however,  so  far  successful  that  the 
question  was  postponed. 

In  1894  the  Volksraad  empowered  the  Second  Volks- 
raad  to  draw  up  mining  regulations  on  this  matter, 
instructing  them  that,  after  the  owner,  the  occupier 
should  have  a  prior  claim  to  mining  licences  under 
water  rights  and  machinery  stands.  In  this  clause 
tailings  sites,  by  far  the  most  important  class,  were 
carefully  omitted.  The  Government,  however,  felt 
that  even  so  the  discretionary  power  left  in  its  hands 
was  insufficient  ;  and  Mr.  Secretary  Leyds  wrote  to  the 
Second  Volksraad  on  10  August  in  that  year  demanding 
that  in  the  regulations  to  be  drawn  up — (a)  the  prior 
claim  of  the  occupier  should  be  cancelled  ;  (b)  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Council  should  be  wider  ; 
and  (c)  that  a  permanent  majority  of  Government 
nominees  should  be  secured  upon  the  Mining  Regula- 
tions Committee.  The  Second  Volksraad  refused  to 
accept  these  suggestions,  and  the  regulations  as  drawn 
up  by  them  were  accepted  by  the  First  Volksraad  on 
14  August. 

But  the  Government  did  not  yet  despair  of  becoming 
the  final  authority  in  this  matter,  and  were  able  to  post- 
pone the  question  for  a  whole  year  by  omitting  before  the 
close  of  the  Session  to  submit  to  the  Second  Raad 
(whose  confirmation  under  Sect.  21A  was  again  neces- 
sary) the  mining  regulations  by  which  the  Government 

•  It  is  no  news  that  that  majority  had  no  real  existence 
whatever,  and  that  the  General  had  as  a  fact  been  elected. 
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was  bound  in  granting"  the  new  licences  in  the  shape 
approved  by  the  First  Raad. 

In  the  following  year  (1895)  the  whole  matter  was 
ag'ain  discussed  during  the  debate  upon  the  codification 
of  the  Gold  Law.  Once  more  the  Second  Raad  was 
invited  to  sanction  amendments  which  practically 
gave  the  Government  the  authority  they  demanded, 
and  which  provided  for  the  presence  of  sufficient 
Government  nominees  upon  the  Mining  Regulations 
Commission  to  secure  for  the  President  a  permanent 
majority.  This,  however,  the  Second  Raad  refused  to 
do,  and  the  Government  tried  another  device. 

When  in  September  1895  the  question  came  before 
the  First  Raad,  the  President  in  a  strong  speech  urged 
the  members  to  declare  the  principle  that  all  minerals 
belong  to  the  State,  and  (though  this  necessary  deduc- 
tion was  left  to  be  inferred)  were  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Government  alone.  Though  failing  again  to  induce 
the  First  Raad  to  reject  the  recommendations  of  the 
Second  Raad,  the  President  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
induce  the  members  to  postpone  the  whole  matter  for 
yet  another  year. 

On  24  August,  1896,  the  President  obtained  his  way, 
and  after  strenuous  personal  exertions  persuaded  the 
Raad  to  re-enact  the  law  prohibiting  the  granting  of  all 
mining  licences  under  beioaarplaatsen ,  unless  it  should 
seem  advisable  to  the  Raad  and  the  Government,  in 
which  case  such  rights  should  be  put  up  to  public 
auction,  the  proceeds  to  be  divided  between  the  State 
and  the  original  owner  of  the  farm,  or  his  heirs  or 
assigns.  Thus  we  see  that  the  President  has  successfully 
persuaded  the  First  Volksraad  to  go  back  upon  their 
own  vote  and  to  override  the  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Raad,  to  whom  authority  to  regulate  these  matters  was 
expressly  delegated.  The  benefits  that  have  thereby 
accrued  to  the  State  and  to  its  favourites,  who,  fore- 
warned, had  acquired  the  interests  of  the  original 
owners  of  the  farms,  have  been  wrung  from  the 
Mining  Companies,  notwithstanding  the  express  pro- 
visions of  the  original  law,  the  no  less  distinct  assu- 
rances of  the  Government  in  1892,  and  the  demands  of 
the  barest  equity. 

The  Mining  Companies  are  now  compelled  to  pay  a 
high  price,  which  has  been  run  up  by  a  fictitious  auction 
of  rights,  to  mine  under  their  own  bewaarplaatsen.  Of 
this  money  one  half  is  paid  nominally  to  the  owner  (who 
has  already  been  fully  compensated)  of  a  farm,  the  in- 
creased value  of  which  is  solely  and  entirely  due  to  the 
energies  of  the  companies  themselves  ;  the  other  half 
is  taken  by  the  State,  which  has  persistently  and  con- 
sistently thwarted  the  interests  of  the  mining  industry, 
and  is,  moreover,  by  its  own  statutes  expressly  de- 
barred from  selling  or  trafficking  in  claims  in  any 
way  whatever. 

It  may  in  conclusion  be  noted  that,  apart  from  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  money  from  the  companies,  no 
benefit  can  be  gained  by  the  State  under  the  amended 
clauses.  The  excuse  of  furthering  or  bettering  the 
mining  industry  will  not  avail,  for  no  facility  for  obtain- 
ing access  was  granted,  and  whoever  purchases  the 
mining  claim  without  being  owner  of  the  surface  rights 
is  of  course  unable  to  work  it.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, has  been  enabled  to  extract  very  large  sums  from 
the  mining  industry  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and 
this,  unhappily,  is  a  sufficient  explanation. 

A  GRATEFUL  COUPLE. 

"11  7"  HO  shall  say  that  this  age  of  harsh  commercialism 
V  V  has  stifled  all  gentler,  finer  emotions  in  human 
breasts?  Cheap  cynics,  with  a  "See  here!"  and  a 
"  See  there  !  ",  may  try  to  persuade  us  that  we  are  all 
vile.  And,  as  they  compass  us  about,  piling  up  the 
evidence  and  dragooning  us  to  despair,  lo  !  of  a  sudden, 
from  the  heaven  they  had  almost  hid,  falls  a  clear  ray 
of  light,  in  which  those  cynics  shudder  and  shrivel  and 
disappear,  and  we  are  left  with  glad,  glistening  eyes 
and  bosoms  heaving  to  the  old  tune  of  optimism.  Such 
a  ray  has  fallen  upon  me  in  the  guise  of  a  book  *, 
cream-coloured  and  gilded  ;  a  book  whose  every  page 
proves  that  Gratitude,  finest  of  all  the  emotions,  is  still 
thriving  in  old  England. 

"  Tantallon  Castle.  The  Story  of  the  Castle  and  the  Ship." 
By  E.  R.  Pennell.    T.  &  A.  Constable. 


"  The  germ  from  which  this  book  " — or  ray,  as  I 
should  prefer  to  call  it — "  sprang,  was  Sir  Donald 
Carrie's  desire  that  I  " — Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  who  writes 
the  preface — "should  make  a  series  of  drawings  of  the 
very  delightful  interior  decorations  of  the  '  Tantallon 
Castle,'  designed  by  Messrs.  Niven  and  Wiggles  worth." 
By  this  little  fire  a  great  matter  has  been  kindled,  for 
"  the  drawings  were  made,  and  around  them  the  book 
has  grown  up."    Mr.  Pennell's  "  designs  have  become 
but  a  part  of  what"  he  hopes  "may  be  a  beautiful 
whole."    Beautiful  it  certainly  is,  not  merely  by  reason 
of  Mr.  Pennell's  drawings,  but  by  reason,  also,  of  Mrs. 
Pennell's  running  commentary.    Mrs.  Pennell  has  had 
an  inspiration  which  lends  poetic  dignity  to  her  theme. 
She  has  cast  her  praises  in  the  Plutarchian  parallel. 
Before  she  describes  that  "Tantallon  Castle "  which 
bore  her  to  Afric  shores,  she  devotes  a  long  chapter  to 
its  protonym  on  the  Scottish  coast,  "  a  ruinous  pile" 
whereon  "the  sun  shines  in  merciless  scrutiny,  the  mist 
falls  in  a  tender  shroud."    It  seems  that  "  the  walls  of 
Tantallon  were  firm  and  strong  when  Angus  returned 
from  exile  ;  but  its  halls  had  been  sacked  and  pillaged.  Of 
their  desolation  there  is  record."    And  so  Mrs.  Pennell 
herself  records,  in  language  so  picturesque  as  to  bleach 
the  scarlet  of  all  guide-books,  the  ancient  history  of 
"  Temptallon  or  Tantallon."    But,  after  a  little  while, 
her  task  palls  on  her.    "There  are  places,"  she  says, 
"where  something,  one  feels,  should  happen,  and  of 
these  Tantallon,  even  in  its  ruins,  is  one."    I  picture 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  standing  together  beneath  the 
broken  battlements,  waiting,  like  the  Micawbers,  "for 
something  to  turn  up."    They  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
appointed— Tantallon's  "  happenings,"  we  read,  "are 
all  of  the  past."    It  is  in  a  far  gayer  mood  that  we  find 
them  afloat  on  Sir  Donald  Currie's   luxurious  liner. 
Here,  in  her  great  enjoyment,   Mrs.   Pennell  speaks 
rather   coldly   of  the  elder  Castle.     She   says  that 
"in  size  and  brute  massiveness,  it  was  not  without 
its  peers  ;  in  beauty  it  was  by  no  means  incomparable." 
But  than  the  younger  Castle  "  none  stauncher,  none 
better  built  for  the  voyage,  rides  more  easily  over  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  passes  unscathed  under  a  tropical 
sun."    Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  seem  to  be  filled 
with  this  one  aim — to  assure  Sir  Donald  of  their  grati- 
tude for  being  allowed  to  take  berths  and  travel  on  his 
"  beautiful  ship."    Other  folk  have  travelled,  as  they 
did,  on  the  "  Tantallon  Castle,"  but  without  so  much 
as  a  word  of  thanksgiving.    It  was,  I  think,  this  very 
boat  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  abused  so  un- 
graciously in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  "  Daily  Graphic." 
But   "  to  the  technically  learned,"  says  Mrs.  Pennell 
quietly,  "  there  will  be  clue  of  perfect  proportions  in 
the  record  of  her  dimensions  :  in  her  456  feet  of  length, 
her  50^  of  breadth,  her  35  of  depth  moulded,  in  her 
one  huge  funnel  that  accomplishes  the  work  of  two, 
in  her  5,700  tons  of  registered  tonnage."  Husband 
and  wife  engage  in  a  kind  of  uxorious  rivalry  as  to 
which  shall  please  Sir  Donald  the  more  highly.  That 
gentle  magnate  must  have  been  torn  between  the  wife's 
dithyrambs  and  the  husband's  sketches  of  "  the  charm- 
ing interior  decorations."    See  how  Mr.  Pennell  has 
portrayed  the  Smoking  Room,  with  a  care  for  detail 
that  is  quite  Pre-Raphaelite  in  its  reverence  !  You 
can  see  the  exact  pattern,  intricate  though  it  is,  which 
adorns  the  leathern  lounges.    And  there,  through  one 
of  the  port-holes — oh  delightful  ! — you  can  just  descry 
a  dear  little  yacht  on  the  horizon.    Everything  is  in  a 
peculiar  perspective,  and  it  is  nice  to  think  that  Mr. 
Pennell  sat,  sketch-book  in  hand,  waiting  regularly  till 
the  boat  lurched  to  the  chosen  angle.    Look,  too,  at  the 
Dining   Saloon  !    The   coats-of-arms   on  the  wall — 
are  they  not  pretty  ?    You  can  count  the  quarterings. 
And  those  beautiful  palms  on  the  tables,  those  luxurious 
arm-chairs  !    And  further  on,  in  the  Music  Room,  do 
you  not  long  to  let  your  fingers  stray  over  that  key- 
board, which  Mr.  Pennell  has  drawn  so  neatly  ?  In 
fear  lest  he  should  not  have  done  full  justice  to  this 
apartment,  the  artist  has  actually  put  into  the  corner  of 
his  drawing  a  little  map,  to  show  the  proportions ! 
Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Pennell,  you  maybe  sure,  has  not  been 
idle.    She  has  been  declaring  that  the  layman  needs  no 
"  scientific  theories  of  ventilation  to  appreciate  well-aired 
freshness  when,  from  the  steamer's   deck,  he  steps 
within   and  below."     She   has   been   glancing  over 
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her  husband's  shoulder,  as  he  sketches  the  com- 
panion-way, and  remarking'  that  the  structure  "with 
the  lions  on  guard,  has  a  fine  air  of  dignity  and 
restraint  in  the  sober  sweep  of  its  lines."  Observe, 
too,  that  Mrs.  Pennell,  in  her  perfervid  hastiness,  omits 
most  of  those  little  things  which  grammars  call  definite 
and  indefinite  articles.  Such  sentences  as  "like  [a] 
Roman  Emperor  or  Moorish  King,  you  may  bathe  in 
[a]  marble  bath  "  have  a  wild  charm,  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

Well  !  It  is  a  delightful  picture,  this  ;  husband  and 
wife  "  stepping  within  and  below,"  she  plying  her  pen, 
he  his  pencil,  whilst  Sir  Donald  beams  down  on  them 
through  the  hatch-ways.  Other  passengers  may  be 
reclining  in  enjoyment  of  their  leisure  ;  others,  again, 
indulging  in  deck  sports  ;  others  yet,  a  prey  to 
nausea.  Not  so,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell.  "  My  dear," 
I  seem  to  hear  Mrs.  Pennell  saying  to  her  husband,  "  I 
pray  you,  look  at  that  marble  bath  !  "  "  Observe," 
murmurs  Mr.  Pennell,  half-closing  his  eyes,  "  the  noble 
curve  of  that  hot-water-tap  !  "  "  Cold  and  hot  water  !  " 
cries  Mrs.  Pennell,  making  a  note.  "Observe,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Pennell,  "  the  high-light  on  that  white 
enamel!"  "Whiter  than  Athian  snow  on  steep 
mountain  side  !  "  exclaims  Mrs.  Pennell.  "  Smooth 
as  well-mowed  lawn  in  Cathedral  Close  !  "  So 
do  the  hours  pass  pleasantly  for  all  concerned — 
Mrs.  Pennell  rhapsodizing,  while  Mr.  Pennell  titti- 
vates  his  little  drawings.  It  is  most  pleasant  to 
watch  them  at  their  work,  and  I,  for  one,  hope  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  will  continue  their  unique  labours. 
"  The  Story  of  the  Castle  and  the  Ship  "  is  a  book  that 
I  would  not  have  missed  for  the  world,  and  I  do  sincerely 
hope  it  is  but  the  first  of  a  long  series.  Might  I  suggest 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell,  that,  having  dealt  with 
Tantallon  Castle,  they  should  turn  their  attention — 
especially  in  this  year  of  jubilee— to  Windsor  ?  Mr. 
Pennell  might  purchase  a  cake  of  Brown  Windsor  Soap 
and  sketch  it  carefullyfrom  all  angles,  while  Mrs.  Pennell 
might  take  a  return  ticket  to  the  Royal  Borough,  look 
up  some  guide-books  and  return  to  draw  comparisons 
between  Cake  and  Castle — "  each  is  a  solid,  impressive 
structure  with  soft  hint  of  old-world  perfume,"  "even 
as  the  Castle  was  founded  on  salubrious  soil,  so  does 
the  Cake  rest  on  perforated  soap-dish  which  absorbs 
moisture"  &c.  &c.  I  am  sure  that  the  purveyors  of 
the  soap  would  pay  readily  for  the  publication  of  the 
book.  "The  Story  of  Old  Grey  Windsor  and  Old 
Brown  Windsor"  would  be  a  catchy  title. 

Criticus. 

THE   IRISH   FINANCIAL  QUESTION. 

T  N  the  course  of  the  Regency  Debate,  Mr.  Foster, 
the  Speaker  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  declared 
"Lord  Castlereagh  wants  the  Union  in  order  to  tax 
you  and  take  your  money,"  and  in  the  protest  of  the 
Irish  Peers  against  the  financial  arrangements  embodied 
in  the  Act  of  Union,  this  sentence  occurs:  "It  must 
end  in  the  draining  from  Ireland  of  her  last  guinea;  in 
totally  annihilating  her  trade  for  want  of  capital ;  in 
rendering  the  taxes  unproductive,  and  finally  putting 
her  into  a  state  of  bankruptcy." 

If  such  were  the  anticipations,  we  now  know  what 
is  the  finding  of  a  Royal  Commission.  A  great  majority 
of  the  Commissioners  believe  that  Ireland  since  the 
Union  has  been  overtaxed  nearly  three  millions  a  year. 
"  If,"  said  one  of  the  witnesses,  "you  take  two  millions 
a  year  for  the  ninety  years  since  the  Union  at  3  per  cent, 
compound  interest,  it  would  now  amount  to  over  a 
thousand  millions." 

To  the  argument  that  this  economic  drain  caused  by 
excessive  taxation  must,  by  depriving  the  producing 
classes  of  their  savings,  have  prevented  in  Ireland  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  there  is  now  offered  this 
remarkable  reply  :  "  It  may  be  true  that  we  have  robbed 
Peter,  but  still  we  have  paid  Paul  ;  if  we  have  pinched 
his  savings  fund,  until  the  Irish  citizen  is  turbulent, 
still  we  have  expended  the  excess  taxation  on  police- 
men and  judges  !  "  While  to-day  this  one  item,  police, 
is  costing  Ireland  over  six  shillings  per  capita,  and 
while  the  joint  cost  of  police  and  military  amounts  to 
sixteen  shillings  per  capita,  in  1794  the  entire  taxation 
per  capita  of  Ireland  was  less  than  nine  shillings. 


It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Commission  without  an  awakening  sense  of  relief. 
All  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  political  relations  between 
the  two  countries  may  well  have  been  occasioned  by 
their  financial  relations.  If  we  once  admit  that  Ireland 
has  been  bled  like  a  veal  calf,  what  then  becomes  of  the 
"  theory  of  original  sin  "  ?  In  other  words,  instead  of 
an  irremediable  evil,  a  connexion  with  a  community 
which  we  have  chosen  to  regard  as  beyond  the  pale  of 
our  permission  ever  to  legislate  locally,  England  is  now 
confronted  with  a  "  little  bill  "  ;  a  mere  hundred  millions 
or  so,  which  she  owes  to  Ireland,  chiefly  because 
of  the  financial  excesses  and  Free-trade  aberrations  ot 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  'Fifties. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  this  is 
what  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  to  say  about  Ireland's  status 
at  the  time  of  the  Union  and  the  Ireland  of  to  day. — "  To 
put  the  matter  shortly,  Ireland  in  population  has  sunk 
from  one-third  to  less  than  one-seventh  ;  in  gross 
income  from  two-seventeenths  to  less  than  one-seven- 
teenth ;  in  capital  from  a  proportion  that  was  material 
to  about  one-twenty-fourth  ;  in  taxable  resources  from 
a  proportion  that  was  also  material,  being  perhaps  about 
one-tenth,  to  a  proportion  that  is  almost  inappreciable — 
the  proportion  of  only  1  to  50.  Nearly  the  whole  taxable 
income  of  the  Irish  people  is  in  fact  absorbed  by  the 
State.  The  taxable  income  being  about  fifteen  millions 
only,  the  Imperial  Government,  as  we  have  seen,  takes 
nearly  seven  millions  and  the  local  taxes  are  over  three 
millions.  So  large  a  proportion  of  taxation  to  taxable 
income  would  be  a  serious  fact  for  any  country,  and 
there  can  be  little  accumulation  in  Ireland  under  such 
conditions." 

Add  to  this  statement  from  Sir  Robert  Giffen  the 
following  significant  table  of  figures  supplied  by  Sir 
Edward  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : — 

Ireland  Population  Taxes  Per  capita  Capital 

1794...  4,413,728...  ,£1,975,216...  8s.  gd. ...  ^563,600,000 
1894...  4,600,000  ...^11,266,598  ...49s.       ...  ^400,000,000 

If  Sir  Robert  Giffen  and  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  are 
correct,  all  else  follows  naturally  enough.  Irishmen 
have  found  themselves  taxed  to  the  point  of  exile  ;  they 
have  become  turbulent  under  the  pressure  ;  this  has  led 
to  a  military  occupation  of  Ireland  and  to  the  enlistment 
of  that  splendid  and  costly  police  force.  Next,  in 
order  to  redress  to  some  degree  the  increasing  im- 
poverishment, an  English  Parliament  has  given  Ireland 
a  grant  of  fifty  millions  of  property  belonging  to  the 
Irish  landlords — say  five  years'  purchase  of  ten  millions 
of  rents.  But  Parliament  may  not  find  it  easy  to  ex- 
tend this  form  of  "  benevolence,"  because  any  such 
further  doles  must  come  not  from  the  Irish  mortgagor, 
but  from  the  English  mortgagee. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  new  Royal  Com- 
mission now  promised  is  the  most  important  Commis- 
sion of  the  century.  If  the  Irish  case  is  at  all  what  the 
statistics  foreshadow — and  I  have  recently  when  pur- 
suing an  entirely  independent  investigation,  both  in  New 
Zealand  and  in  the  purely  agricultural  States  of  the 
American  Union,  found  very  nearly  the  same  conditions — 
then  we  have  to  evolve  an  entirely  new  system  of  taxa- 
tion. From  him  that  hath  not  has  been  taken  away 
even  that  which  he  hath,  and  this  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  equally  at  West- 
minster and  at  Washington  to  devise  taxes  for  wealth 
and  not  poverty. 

John  Stuart  Mill  held  the  view,  which  has  since 
attracted  the  support  of  the  French  economists,  that 
looking  at  the  citizen  as  a  machine  to  supply  revenue, 
enough  must  be  allowed  him  out  of  his  yearly  product 
to  keep  him  alive  and  even  in  working  order.  Mill 
held  that  this  subsistence  ration  is  a  first  charge,  is  in- 
alienable if  you  would  keep  the  citizen  from  emigrating  ; 
and  that  it  is  the  surplus  over  and  above  this  subsistence 
ration  which  alone  is  available  for  taxaiion.  Let  us 
apply  this  system  of  taxation  to  England  and  to  Ireland 
and  allow  a  ration  of  sixpence  halfpenny  per  day,  or 
j£io  per  annum,  for  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  seed. 
The  gross  wealth  production  of  Ireland  is  clearly  from 
the  evidence  given  not  more  than  sixty  millions  ;  from 
which  deduct  a  ration  of  45  millions  for  4^  millions  of 
people,  and  there  remains  15  millions  of  taxable  surplus. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Bowley's  elaborate 
researches,  which  can  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the 
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Statistical  Society  for  June  1895,  seem  to  have  satisfied 
his  critics  that  Great  Britain's  annual  wealth  product  and 
her  income  from  foreign  investments  aggregate  sixteen 
hundred  millions  sterling.  Deduct  from  this  sum  £\o 
per  capita  per  annum  for  35  millions  of  people,  and 
there  remains  a  surplus  of  1,250  millions  available  for 
taxation.  In  short,  while  Ireland's  surplus  available  for 
taxation,  as  compared  with  England's  surplus,  is  as  15 
to  1,250— that  is,  as  1  to  83 — we  are  collecting  it  in 
the  ratio  of  1  to  12. 

It  seems  probable  from  the  figures,  that  of  her  whole 
taxable  surplus  Ireland  is  made  to  yield  up  75  per  cent, 
and  England  less  than  12  percent.  And  if  this  is  the 
case  in  Connaught,  it  is  equally  true  that  over  and  above 
the  subsistence  ration  the  State  is  to-day  taking 
practically  almost  the  whole  wealth  product,  in  Essex, 
in  Sussex,  or  Lincolnshire. 

Falling  prices,  and  increasing  taxes  which  gravitate 
to  distant  centres—these  are  the  conditions  which  to-day 
are  creating  an  agrarian  movement  all  the  world  over. 
The  members  are  being  starved  in  order  that  the  belly 
may  be  stuffed.  The  returns  of  the  United  States 
census  of  1890  show  that  the  value  of  farm  products, 
per  average  farm  of  137  acres,  was  $538,  to  be  divided 
by  S74>  the  average  number  of  persons  per  farm.  So 
that  the  average  gross  income  per  day  of  the  farming 
class  in  America  was,  in  1890,  only  about  one  shilling. 
Since  1890  average  farm  prices  in  the  United  States 
have  fallen  not  less  than  25  per  cent.  It  is  safe,  there- 
tore^  to  say  that  the  present  income  of  that  farm  com- 
munity is  not  more  than  ninepence.  Contrast  this  with 
the  comparative  affluence  of  American  paupers,  and 
American  criminals.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
Clarke  County,  Illinois,  contract  out  the  cost  of  keeping 
their  paupers  at  two  dollars  per  capita  per  week,  or 
fourteen  pence  per  day,  including  funeral  expenses ; 
while  the  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  State  Gaol  shows, 
in  his  official  return,  that  the  State  of  Illinois  receives 
for  its  chain-gangs,  leased  out  to  work  on  the  roads, 
twenty  pence  per  day  per  convict. 

MORETON  FREWEN. 

LONDON  BIRDS  IN  WINTER. 

TN  August,  annually,  some  keen-eyed  observer  spies  a 
wheatear  in  one  of  London's  open  spaces.  Two  to 
three  months  later  a  few  fieldfares  visit  us.  Brock- 
well  Park  is  one  of  their  haunts,  Hampstead  Heath 
another  ;  rarely  do  they  penetrate  further  into  this 
brick-and-mortar  wilderness,  where  their  harsh  voices 
would  sound  musical  in  our  ears.  Swallows  and 
house  martins  are  more  often  with  us  during  migration. 
Two  to  three  hundred  of  these  birds  were  seen  sunning 
themselves  on  a  tree  in  Kensington  Gardens  one  morn- 
ing early  last  October  ;  they  rose  up  and  flew  away  west, 
but  others  succeeded  them  and  haunted  the  central  and 
other  parks  until  October  15.  At  this  mutable  season 
of  the  year  a  person  who  elects  to  spend  his  nights  sitting 
on  the  leads,  with  rugs  and  an  umbrella  to  keep  out 
cold  and  wet,  may  be  rewarded  by  hearing  far-off  shrill 
delicate  noises  of  straggling  sandpipers,  or  other  shore 
birds  on  passage  ;  or  the  mysterious  cry  of  the  lapwing, 
"wailing  his  way  from  cloud  to  cloud." 

These  few  rare  sights  and  sounds  are  for  the  very 
patient  watchers  and  listeners  ;  nevertheless  they  are 
the  only  "authentic  tidings"  the  Londoner  receives  of 
that  great  and  wonderful  wave  of  life  travelling  south- 
ward over  half  the  globe  in  advance  of  winter.  This 
annual  exodus  and  sublime  flight  to  distant  delectable 
regions  beyond  the  sea  is,  however,  only  taken  part  in 
by  some  of  the  feathered  people  ;  meanwhile,  the  others 
that  remain  to  brave  the  cold  are  also  seen  to  be 
infected  with  a  restless  spirit  and  desire  of  change.  The 
starling,  missel-thrush,  larks  and  pipits,  and  other  kinds, 
alter  their  way  of  life,  uniting  in  flocks  and  becoming 
wanderers  over  the  face  of  the  country.  Finches,  too, 
go  _a-gipsying  ;  and  the  more  sedentary  species  leave 
their  breeding  haunts  for  suitable  winter  quarters  ;  and 
everywhere  there  is  a  great  movement,  a  changing  of 
places,  packing  and  scattering,  and  a  hurrying  to  and 
fro  all  over  the  country. 

The  London  birds  are  no  exception,  although  their 
autumnal   movements   have   hitherto   attracted  little 


attention.     These    movements    are   becoming  more 
noticeable,  owing  to  changes  going  on  in  the  character 
of  the  metropolitan  bird  population.    It  is  true  that  the 
sparrow  is  as  numerous  as  ever,  and,  being  a  parasite, 
as  great  a  lover  of  home  as  ever  ;  but  recently  there  has 
been  a   considerable  increase  in   the   more  vagrant 
species — the    starling    and    woodpigeon  especially. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  woodpigeon  has  been 
growing  more  and  more  domestic — less  inclined  to 
leave  home  in  autumn  ;  the  present  season  has  witnessed 
a  partial  return  to  the  old  wild  habit,  a  majority  of  the 
birds  having  left  London.    Thus,  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
there  were  thirteen  birds  down  to  the  end  of  September, 
then  all  but  one  disappeared  ;  and  this  solitary  stayer- 
at-home  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  sprung  upon  and 
injured  by  a  murderous  cat  some  time  before  the  day  of 
departure.     At   Battersea  Park,  one  of  the  islands 
in  the  ornamental  water  is  a  favourite  roosting-place  of 
the  London  wood-pigeons  ;  after  the  breeding  season 
as  many  as  150  could  be  counted  flying  into  the  trees 
at  sunset ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather  not 
more   than   forty    or   fifty  remained.     Many  of  the 
wanderers  no  doubt  get  shot  in  the  country,  but  at  pre- 
sent (March)  the  survivors  are  all  back  in  their  old 
haunts. 

The  moorhens  formerly  disappeared  from  London  in 
winter  ;  they  are  now  resident  all  the  year  in  a  few  of 
the  parks  where  they  are  well  sheltered,  and  during 
hard  frosts  they  feed  at  the  same  table  with  the  orna- 
mental waterfowl.  From  all  the  smaller  lakes  which 
they  have  recently  colonized  they  vanish  in  cold  weather. 
In  autumn,  before  going,  they  wander  about  a  good 
deal  by  night ;  any  small  piece  of  water  will  attract 
them,  and  their  cries  will  be  heard  during  the  dark 
hours  :  before  daylight  they  will  be  gone.  No  doubt 
these  night  wanderers — dabchicks  as  well  as  moor- 
hens— know  their  London  well  and  its  perils,  for  they 
must  move  in  a  murky  atmosphere,  flashed  upon  by 
innumerable  lights  that  dazzle  and  confuse  the  inex- 
perienced ;  and  even  worse  than  the  lights  are  the 
telegraph  wires,  which  spread  like  a  stupendous  cobweb 
over  the  whole  metropolis. 

The  starling  is  the  most  interesting  'London  bird  in 
his  autumn  movements.     After  the  sparrow  he  is  by 
far  the  most  numerous  species,  but  is  so  generally 
diffused  over  the  entire  metropolitan  area  that  it  is  only 
when  the  birds  begin  to  gather  at  the  end  of  August 
and  during  September  that  some  idea  can  be  formed  of 
their  numbers.    At  the  present  moment  there  are  small 
flocks  of  a  dozen  to  twenty  or  thirty  birds  inhabiting 
every  park,  cemetery,  and  other  open  space  containing 
trees  in  London  :  these  have  been  with  us  during  the 
winter  months  ;  but  they  form  but  an  insignificant  rem- 
nant of  the  entire  number  that  make  their  summer  home 
with  us.    In  August  the  London  starlings  begin  to  con- 
gregate every  evening  at  two  favourite  roosting-places 
— an  island  in  the  ornamental  water  at  Regent's  Park 
and  the  largest  of  the   islands  in   Battersea  Park 
water.    The  last  is  the  most  important.    Before  sunset 
the  birds  are  seen  pouring  in,  flock  after  flock,  from  all 
quarters,  until  the  trees  and  bushes  on  the  island  are 
black  with   their   thousands,  and  the  noise  of  their 
jangling  is  so  great  that  a  person  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  lake  cannot  hear  himself  speak.    These  meeting- 
places  are  evidently  growing  in  favour ;   and  if  the 
autumn  of  1897  should  show  as  great  an  increase  as 
that  of  1896,  London  will  have  (as  compensation  for  its 
lost  rookeries)  a  very  fine  cloud  of  starlings.    At  the 
beginning  of  October  the  birds  took  their  departure  : 
this  month  and  next  will  see  them  return  in  small 
flocks,  and,  gradually  spreading  themselves  over  the 
whole  metropolis,  each  pair  going  back  to  its  own 
nesting  hole,  in  many  cases  two  or  even  three  miles 
distant  from  the  nearest  feeding  ground. 

At  the  same  time  that  many  of  our  birds  leave 
London,  others  come  to  winter  in  it,  but  of  these 
visitors  only  one,  the  black-headed  gull,  attracts  public 
attention.  Gulls  were  always  to  be  seen  on  the  Thames 
in  the  cold  season,  but  the  great  frost  of  two  winters 
ago  caused  them  to  come  in  unusual  numbers,  and  to 
penetrate  to  the  parks  in  search  of  food.  The  kindly 
reception  that  was  then  given  them,  when  they  were 
fed  like  tame  chickens  on  broken  bread  and  scraps,  has 
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not  been  forgotten.  The  first  comers  last  year  made 
their  appearance  on  the  river  on  October  22,  and  three 
days  later  about  a  hundred  gulls  had  quietly  settled 
down  on  the  water  in  St.  James's  Park.  These  Park 
gulls  have  left  us ;  the  spring-like  mildness  of  the 
weather  since  January  is  probably  the  reason  of  their 
early  departure.  We  see  in  this  punctual  return  of 
the  gulls,  bringing  their  young  with  them,  that  a  tradi- 
tion has  been  formed,  a  new  habit  acquired,  and  that 
Nature  has  given  a  new  and  beautiful  ornament  to 
London  of  more  value  than  many  bronze  statues. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 

A  FOX  HUNT  IN  THE  DOWNS. 

THE  kennels  lie  snugly  at  the  foot  of  one  of  those 
great  smooth  hills  of  grass  which  stand  sentinel 
above  the  Channel  upon  the  Sussex  shore.  It  is  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  hounds  are  just  quitting  their  enclosure. 
They  stream  through  the  gate  held  open  for  them  by 
one  of  the  whips  and  pour  out  upon  the  grass  slope,  ail 
mad  with  pleasure  and  excitement  at  the  prospect  of  a 
whole  day  of  liberty  and  a  fox  chase  or  two  thrown  in. 
It  is  a  short  hour's  ride  to  the  meet,  and  huntsmen, 
whips  and  pack  climb  leisurely  the  slope  of  th%  great 
down  which  in  smooth  contour  stands  above  them. 
It  has  been  a  night  of  frost,  but  already  the  sun  is 
asserting  his  strength  ;  the  white  rime  that  met  his  rays 
is  already  turned  to  moisture  ;  ever)'  leaf  of  the  short 
herbage  glistens  ;  and  there  will  be  abundance  of  scent 
for  some  hours.  The  three  figures  in  red  show  up 
bravely  upon  the  hillside,  as  they  rise  obliquely  the  six 
hundred  feet  of  down,  and  the  sun  flicks  keen  flashes  of 
light  from  spur  and  bit.  That  smooth  grass  path  which 
they  are  ascending  has  been  worn  for  them  by  the 
patient  feet  of  Saxon  hinds,  who  for  a  thousand  years 
have  followed  it.  Presently  hunters  and  hounds  stand 
out  in  clear  outline  upon  the  brow  and  then  disappear. 

We  climb  the  hill  steadily  and  in  turn  are  upon  the 
summit.  The  hounds  are  far  ahead  now  and  will  soon 
be  descending  again.  The  sun  is  busily  licking  up  the 
white  mist  which  lies  in  the  hollows  beneath,  and  the 
broad  expanse'of  smooth,  rolling,  down-country  is  every 
minute  becoming  more  clear  to  the  eyes.  In  the  valley 
just  below  a  great  company  of  gulls  has  been  sheltering 
during  the  night.  They  are  preparing  to  descend  for 
breakfast  upon  some  ploughing  which  skirts  the  hills  to 
the  right,  and  as  they  rise  upon  the  wing  the  sun  tints 
with  silver  the  delicate  pearl-grey  of  their  upper 
plumage.  We  push  on  and  now  descend  a  steep  slope 
of  the  down,  where  the  sun  has  not  yet  made  itself  felt, 
and  the  rime  lies  thick  and  frosty  upon  the  longer 
herbage.  Another  mile  or  two  and  we  are  at  the  meet- 
ing-place— a  quiet  hamlet,  lapped  in  one  of  those  warm, 
well-timbered  coombs  which  lie  amid  the  spurs  of  the 
South  Downs.  Fifteen  minutes  in  front  of  a  pleasant, 
comfortable-looking  country  house ;  cherry  brandy  or 
ale  for  those  that  fancy  it ;  conversation  which,  despite 
the  hard  times,  sounds  -cheery  enough  ;  and  then  the 
word  is  given  and  hounds  are  trotted  away  to  the  wood- 
land close  at  hand. 

The  squire  here  is  a  keen  fox-preserver,  and  not 
five  minutes  elapse  before  the  whimper  of  a  single 
staunch  hound  has  proclaimed  a  find  ;  the  whimper 
quickly  swells  to  a  chorus,  and  then,  in  full  cry,  the 
whole  pack  break  covert  and  face  the  long,  sloping 
shoulder  of  down  which  stretches  above  them.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  front  you  may  note  a  small,  solitary 
patch  of  brown  moving  swiftly  and  very  smoothly  over 
the  dull-green  grass.  That  is  the  fox  they  are  now  in 
frantic  pursuit  of.  After  the  hounds  thunder  the  field, 
some  seventy  or  eighty  in  number.  They  gallop  slowly, 
for  the  down  is  not  to  be  lightly  overcome.  In  ten 
minutes  fox,  hounds  and  hunters  have  vanished  over 
the  smooth  brow. 

Twenty  minutes  later  down  another  shoulder  of  the 
down  comes  stealing  that  same  little  red-brown  figure. 
The  time  has  been  brief  enough,  but  the  wonderfully 
easy,  machine-like  stride  with  which  the  fox  faced  the 
hill  so  short  a  time  since  has  changed,  and  the  gait  is 
now  strangely  slow  and  laboured.  In  truth,  fox- 
hunting upon  these  smooth  hills,  where  there  are  no 
enclosures,  no  fences,  and  often  little  or  no  shelter  for 


miles,  is  very  hard  upon  the  hunted  beast,  which  is  here 
as  much  coursed  by  the  hounds  as  hunted.  In  twenty 
short  minutes  that  fox  has  been  practically  run  to  death. 
He  makes  for  the  woodland  from  which  he  was  driven, 
but  there  are  foot-people  between  it  and  him,  and  he 
turns  short  round  and  canters  wearily  over  a  piece  of 
plough,  pointing  for  a  patch  of  plantation  under  the 
hollow  of  the  down.  A  chorus  of  yells,  halloos,  and 
screams  from  the  foot  people  somewhat  hastens  his 
progress.  He  rests  but  three  minutes  in  the  plantation 
patch,  and  then  steals  softly  to  another,  and  thence  into 
the  big  covert  again,  almost  at  the  spot  from  which  he 
first  broke. 

A  blast  of  the  horn  floats  cheerily  across  the  valley, 
and  now  upon  the  line  of  the  hunted  fox,  down  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  come  streaming  hounds  and  hunters 
again.  The  pack  work  round  to  the  plough  and  there 
check.  The  huntsman  casts  them  to  the  right  without 
result,  and  then  after  some  few  minutes'  delay  he  is  in- 
formed of  the  fox's  point,  blows  his  horn,  carries  his 
hounds  forward,  and  is  upon  the  line  again.  They  hunt 
slowly  under  the  hill,  the  sun  has  told  upon  the  plough- 
ing, and  scent  is  poor  and  catchy.  In  five  minutes  they 
have  run  through  the  plantations  through  which  their 
hunted  fox  passed.  They  plunge  into  the  woodland 
again  and  are  hidden  from  view.  Five  minutes  later 
and  the  beginning  of  the  end  comes.  Once  more  from 
the  covert  there  emerges  that  little  reddish-brown 
figure  which  we  have  seen  twice  before.  It  creeps 
wearily  out  on  to  the  plough  for  a  hundred  yards, 
and  then  there  is  once  more  a  hubbub  of  yells 
from  the  foot-people.  Everybody  has  caught  sight  of 
it.  Almost  in  the  same  instant  a  crash  of  hound 
music  comes  from  the  covert,  and  the  pack  issues  into 
the  open  again.  They  seem  fresh  enough,  while  the 
little  draggled  weary  figure  out  there  upon  the  middle 
of  the  ploughing  can  now  scarce  drag  one  leg  after 
another.  You  may  have  seen  many  a  well-hunted  fox  ; 
never  have  you  set  eyes  upon  a  more  beaten  one 
than  that  before  you.  The  tillage  rises  a  little  in  the 
centre  ;  it  is  all  open  ground  and  the  end  of  the  chase 
is  in  full  view  of  every  one,  mounted  or  on  foot.  Yet, 
beaten,  wearied  to  death,  utterly  hopeless  as  he  must 
now  be,  the  hunted  creature  steals,  with  an  invincible 
determination,  stiffly  forward. 

For  a  little  way  the  pack  follows  steadily  upon  the 
line,  gaining  fast  ;  suddenly  a  leading  hound  views 
a  hundred  yards  in  front  the  beaten  fox.  He  raises  his 
voice  in  a  frantic  delight ;  the  rest  of  the  pack  in  turn 
catch  sight  of  their  prey,  and  now,  ravening  together, 
dash  forward  with  a  crash  of  voices  with  renewed  pace 
and  vigour.  The  fox  knows  now  that  the  end  is  very 
near,  yet  he  still  holds  his  head  straight  and  presses  on. 
The  sight  even  to  the  hardened  fox-hunter  is  almost  a 
pathetic  one.  Here  is  no  friendly  ditch,  no  bush,  no 
shelter  of  any  kind,  where  the  hunted  creature  may 
set  himself  up  at  the  last  and  die  at  least  with  his 
back  to  the  wall.  All  is  bare,  inhospitable,  and 
open.  The  pack  flashes  forward,  one  hound  three 
lengths  ahead  of  his  fellows.  He  is  within  five  yards 
of  his  prey  ;  the  fox  suddenly  faces  round  with  open 
mouth  and  bared  teeth  ;  the  big  hound  grapples  him 
fiercely,  receiving  a  nasty  bite  as  he  does  so ;  in  another 
instant  the  whole  pack  are  mingled  in  one  wild  delirium  ; 
the  death  has  come.  The  huntsman  gallops  up,  jumps 
off  his  good  chestnut,  rescues  the  dead  and  now  tattered 
quarry,  and,  with  the  field  gathered  round  him,  proceeds 
to  conduct  the  last  rites  in  due  form. 

Why,  one  asks  oneself,  instead  of  seeking  the  vale, 
where  fences  are  plenty,  sheep  abound,  and  the  chances 
of  escape  are  increased  a  hundred-fold,  did  that  fox 
climb  the  bare  down  and  suffer  himself  in  that  first 
twenty  minutes'  burst  to  be  practically  coursed  to 
death  ?  That  is  a  question  impossible  even  for  the 
huntsman  to  answer.  Perchance  he  sought  a  refuge  in 
the  cliffs,  which  he  found  himself  unable  to  attain  ;  per- 
chance he  was  turned  from  the  valley  by  foot-people 
outside  the  covert.  Whatever  his  reasons,  and  no 
doubt  he  had  good  vulpine  reasons  for  the  line  he  took, 
the  smooth  bare  hills  proved  his  undoing.  He  was  a 
stout  fox  and  in  an  average  hunting  county  would 
probably  have  stood  before  hounds  for  a  long  hour,  or 
even  have  made  good  his  escape  altogether. 
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MADOX  BROWN,  WATTS,  AND  IBSEN. 

"The  Mariners  of  England,"  a  new  and  original 
romantic  drama  in  four  acts,  by  Robert  Buchanan 
and  Charles  Marlowe.    Olympic  Theatre,  9  March, 

1897. 

"  Saucy  Sally,"  a  farce  in  three  acts,  by  F.  C.  Burnand. 
Adapted  from  "  La  Flamboyante."  Comedy  Theatre, 
10  March,  1897. 

TT  has  not  yet  been  noticed,  I  think,  that  the  picture 
J-  galleries  in  London  are  more  than  usually  interest- 
ing just  now  to  those  lovers  of  the  theatre  who  fully 
understand  the  saying  "  There  is  only  one  art."  At  the 
Grafton  Gallery  we  have  the  life-work  of  the  most 
dramatic  of  all  painters,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  who  was 
a  realist ;  at  the  New  Gallery  that  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
who  is  an  idealist ;  and  at  the  Academy  that  of 
Leighton,  who  was  a  mere  gentleman  draughtsman. 

I  call  Madox  Brown  a  Realist  because  he  had  vitality 
enough  to  find  intense  enjoyment  and  inexhaustible 
interest  in  the   world   as   it   really  is,  unbeautified, 
unidealized,  untitivated  in  any  way  for  artistic  con- 
sumption. This  love  of  life  and  knowledge  of  its  worth  is 
a  rare  thing — whole  Alps  and  Andes  above  the  common 
market  demand  for  prettiness,  fashionableness,  refine- 
ment, elegance  of  style,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  charm  of 
character,  sympathetic  philosophy  (the  philosophy  of  the 
happy  ending),  decorative  moral  systems  contrasting 
roseate  and  rapturous  vice  with  lilied  and  languorous 
virtue,  and  making  "Love"  face  both  ways  as  the 
universal  softener  and  redeemer,  the  whole  being  wor- 
shipped as  beauty  or  virtue,  and  set  in  the  place  of 
life  to  narrow  and  condition  it  instead  of  enlarging 
and  fulfilling  it.    To  such  self-indulgence  most  artists 
are  mere  pandars  ;  for  the  sense  of  beauty  needed  to 
make  a  man  an  artist  is  so  strong  that  the  sense  of 
life  in  him  must  needs  be  quite  prodigious  to  over- 
power it.     It  must  always  be  a  mystery  to  the  ordi- 
nary beauty-fancying,  life-shirking  amateur  how  the 
realist  in  art  can  bring  his  unbeautified,  remorseless 
celebrations  of  common  life  in  among  so  many  pretty, 
pleasant,  sweet,  noble,  touching  fictions,  and  yet  take 
his  place  there  among  the  highest,  although  the  railing, 
the  derision,  the  protest,  the  positive  disgust,  are  almost 
universal  at  first.    Among  painters  the  examples  most 
familiar   to   us  are  Madox  Brown  and  Rembrandt. 
But  Madox  Brown  is  more  of  a  realist  than  Rem- 
brandt ;  for  Rembrandt  idealized  his  colour :  he  would 
draw  life  with  perfect  integrity,  but  would  paint  it 
always  in  a  golden  glow — as  if  he  cared  less  for  the 
direct  light  of  the  sun  than  for  its  reflection  in  a  pot  of 
treacle — and  would  sacrifice  real  colour  to  that  stage 
glow  without  remorse.    Not  so  Madox  Brown.  You 
can  all  but  breathe  his  open  air,  warm  yourself  in  his 
sun,  and  smell  "  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing 
pool "    in   his    Dalton    picture.     Again,  Rembrandt 
would  have  died  rather  than  paint  a  cabbage  uncon- 
ditionally green,  or  meddle  with  those  piercing  aniline 
discords  of  colour  which  modern  ingenuity  has  extracted 
from  soot  and  other  unpromising  materials.  Madox 
Brown  took  to  Paisley  shawls  and  magenta  ribbons  and 
genuine  greengrocer's  cabbages  as  kindly  as  Wagner  took 
to  "false  relations"  in  harmony.   But  turn  over  a  collec- 
tion of  Rembrandt's  etchings,  especially  those  innumer- 
able little  studies  which  are  free  from  the  hobby  of  the 
chiaroscurist  ;  and  at  once  you  see  the  uncompromising 
realist.    Examine  him  at  the  most  vulnerable  point  of 
the  ordinary   male   painter — his   studies   of  women. 
Women    begin    to    be   socially  tolerable   at  thirty, 
and  improve  until  the  deepening  of  their  conscious- 
ness  is    checked   by   the   decay   of  their  faculties. 
But    they    begin    to    be    pretty    much    earlier  than 
thirty,    and    are    indeed    sometimes    at    their  best 
in  that  respect  long  before  their  chattering  is,  apart 
from  the  illusions  of  sex,  to  be  preferred  in  serious 
moments  to  the  silent  sympathy  of  an  intelligent  pet 
animal.    Take  the  young  lady  painted  by  Ingres  as 
"La  Source,"  for  example.    Imagine  having  to  make 
conversation  for  her  for  a  couple  of  hours.    Ingres  is 
not  merely  indifferent  to  this  :  he  is  determined  to  make 
you  understand  that  he  values  her  solely  for  her  grace 
of  form,  and  is  too  much  the  classic  to  be  affected  by 
any  more  cordial  consideration.    Among  Rembrandt's 


etchings,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  find  plenty  of 
women  of  all  sorts  ;  and  you  will  be  astonished  and 
even  scandalized  at  the  catholicity  of  his  interest  and 
tolerance.  He  makes  no  conditions,  classical  or  moral, 
with  his  heroines  :  Venus  may  be  seventy,  and  Chloe 
in  her  least  presentable  predicament  :  no  matter  :  he 
draws  her  for  her  own  sake  with  enormous  interest, 
neither  as  a  joke,  nor  a  moral  lesson,  nor  a  model  of 
grace,  but  simply  because  he  thinks  her  worth  drawing 
as  she  is.  You  find  the  same  thing  in  Madox  Brown. 
Nature  itself  is  not  more  unbiassed  as  between  a  pretty 
woman  and  a  plain  one,  a  young  woman  and  an  old  one, 
than  he.  Compare  the  comely  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt 
in  the  Wycliffe  picture  with  the  wife  of  Foscari,  who 
has  no  shop-window  good  looks  to  give  an  agreeable 
turn  to  the  pitifulness  of  her  action  as  she  lifts  the 
elbow  of  the  broken  wretch  whose  maimed  hands  cannot 
embrace  her  without  help.  A  bonne  bouche  of  prettiness 
here  would  be  an  insult  to  our  humanity  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  John  of  Gaunt,  the  good  looks  of  the  wife 
as  she  leans  over  and  grabs  at  the  mantle  of  John,  who, 
in  the  capacity  of  the  politically  excited  Englishman,  is 
duly  making  a  fool  of  himself  in  public,  give  the  final 
touch  to  the  humour  and  reality  of  the  situation.  No- 
where'do  you  catch  the  mature  Madox  Brown  at  false 
pathos  or  picturesque  attitudinizing.  Think  of  all  the 
attitudes  in  which  we  have  seen  Francesca  di  Rimini 
and  her  lover  ;  and  then  look  at  the  Grafton  Gallery 
picture  of  that  deplorable,  ridiculous  pair,  sprawling  in 
a  death  agony  of  piteous  surprise  and  discomfiture 
where  the  brutish  husband  has  just  struck  them  down 
with  his  uncouthly  murderous  weapon.  You  ask  dis- 
gustedly where  is  the  noble  lover,  the  beautiful 
woman,  the  Cain-like  avenger?  You  exclaim  at  the 
ineptitude  of  the  man  who  could  omit  all  this,  and 
simply  make  you  feel  as  if  the  incident  had  really 
happened  and  you  had  seen  it — giving  you,  not  your 
notion  of  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  it,  but  the  life  and 
death  of  it.  I  remember  once,  when  I  was  an  "  art 
critic,"  and  when  Madox  Brown's  work  was  only  known 
to  me  by  a  few  drawings,  treating  Mr.  Frederick 
Shields  to  a  critical  demonstration  of  Madox  Brown's 
deficiencies,  pointing  out  in  one  of  the  drawings  the 
lack  of  "  beauty  "  in  some  pair  of  elbows  that  had  more 
of  the  wash  tub  than  of  "The  Toilet  of  Venus"  about 
them.  Mr.  Shields  contrived  without  any  breach  of  good 
manners  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  me  that  he  considered 
Madox  Brown  a  great  painter  and  me  a  fool.  I 
respected  both  convictions  at  the  time  ;  and  now  I 
share  them.  Only,  I  plead  in  extenuation  of  my  folly 
that  I  had  become  so  accustomed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  what  every  English  painter  was  driving  at  was  the 
sexual  beautification  and  moral  idealization  of  life  into 
something  as  unlike  itself  as  possible,  that  it  did  not 
at  first  occur  to  me  that  a  painter  could  draw  a  plain 
woman  for  any  other  reason  than  that  he  could  not 
draw  a  pretty  one. 

Now  turn  to  Mr.  Watts,  and  you  are  instantly  in  a 
visionary  world,  in  which  life  fades  into  mist,  and  the 
imaginings  of  nobility  and  beauty  with  which  we  invest  life 
become  embodied  and  visible.  The  gallery  is  one  great 
transfiguration:  life, death,  love  and  mankind  are  no  longer 
themselves  :  they  are  glorified,  sublimified,  lovelified  : 
the  very  draperies  are  either  rippling  lakes  of  colour 
harmony,  or  splendid  banners  like  the  flying  cloak  of 
Titian's  Bacchus  in  the  National  Gallery.  To  pretend 
that  the  world  is  like  this  is  to  live  the  heavenly  life. 
It  is  to  lose  the  whole  world  and  gain  one's  own  soul. 
Until  you  have  reached  the  point  of  realizing  what  an 
astonishingly  bad  bargain  that  is  you  cannot  doubt  the 
sufficiency  of  Mr.  Watts's  art,  provided  only  your  eyes 
are  fine  enough  to  understand  its  language  of  line  and 
colour. 

Now  if  you  want  to  emulate  my  asinine  achievements 
as  a  critic  on  the  occasion  mentioned  above  in  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Shields,  you  cannot  do  better  than 
criticize  either  painter  on  the  assumption  that  the 
other's  art  is  the  right  art.  This  will  lead  you  by  the 
shortest  cut  to  the  conclusion  either  that  Mr.  Watts's 
big  picture  of  the  drayman  and  his  horses  is  the  only 
great  work  he  ever  achieved,  or  that  there  is  nothing- 
endurable  in  Madox  Brown's  work  except  the  embroi- 
dery and  furniture,  a  few  passages  of  open-air  painting, 
and  such  technical  tours  de  force  as  his  combination  of 
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the  virtuosities  of  the  portrait  styles  of  Holbein,  Antonio 
Moro,  and  Rembrandt  in  the  imaginary  portrait  of 
Shakspeare.  In  which  event  I  can  only  wish  you  sense 
enough  to  see  that  your  conclusion  is  not  a  proof  of  the 
futility  of  Watts  or  Madox  Brown,  but  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  your  own  critical  method. 

And  now,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  drama  ? 
Even  if  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  reader,  the  ques- 
tion would  be  but  a  poor  return  for  the  pains  I  am 
taking  to  improve  your  mind  ;  but  let  that  pass.  Have 
you  never  been  struck  with  the  similarity  between  the 
familiar  paroxysms  of  Anti-I bsenism  and  the  abuse,  the 
derision,  the  angry  distaste,  the  invincible  misunder- 
standing provoked  by  Madox  Brown  ?  Does  it  not 
occur  to  you  that  the  same  effect  has  been  produced  by 
the  same  cause — that  what  Ibsen  has  done  is  to  take 
for  his  theme,  not  youth,  beauty,  morality,  gentility, 
and  propriety  as  conceived  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Brixton 
and  Bayswater,  but  real  life  taken  as  it  is,  with  no  more 
regard  for  poor  Smith's  dreams  and  hypocrisies  than 
the  weather  has  for  his  shiny  silk  hat  when  he  forgets 
his  umbrella  ?  Have  you  forgotten  that  Ibsen  was  once 
an  idealist  like  Mr.  Watts,  and  that  you  can  read  "The 
Vikings."  or  "The  Pretenders,"  or  "Brand,"  or 
"  Emperor  or  Galilean  "  in  the  New  Gallery  as  suitably 
as  you  can  hang  Madox  Brown's  "Parisina"  or 
"  Death  of  Harold "  in  the  Diploma  Gallery  at  the 
Royal  Academy  ?  Or  have  you  not  noticed  how  the 
idealists  who  are  full  of  loathing  for  Ibsen's  realistic 
plays  will  declare  that  these  idealistic  ones  are  beauti- 
ful, and  that  the  man  who  drew  Solveig  the  Sweet 
could  never  have  descended  to  Hedda  Gabler  unless  his 
mind  had  given  way. 

I  had  intended  to  pursue  this  matter  much  further  ; 
but  I  am  checked,  partly  by  want  of  space,  partly 
because  I  simply  dare  not  go  on  to  Leighton,  and  make 
the  application  of  his  case  to  the  theatre.  Madox 
Brown  was  a  man  ;  Watts  is  at  least  an  artist  and 
poet  ;  Leighton  was  only  a  gentleman.  I  doubt  if  it 
was  ever  worth  while  being  a  gentleman,  even  before 
the  thing  had  become  the  pet  fashion  of  the  lower-middle 
class  ;  but  to-day,  happily,  it  is  no  longer  tolerated 
among  capable  people,  except  from  a  few  old  Palmer- 
stonians  who  do  not  take  it  too  seriously.  And  yet  you 
cannot  cure  the  younger  actor-managers  of  it.  Sir  Henry 
Irving  stands  on  the  Watts  plane  as  an  artist  and 
idealist,  cut  off  from  Ibsen  and  reality  by  the  deplorable 
limitations  of  that  state,  but  at  least  not  a  snob,  and 
only  a  knight  on  public  grounds  and  by  his  own 
peremptory  demand,  which  no  mere  gentleman  would 
have  dared  to  make  lest  he  should  have  offended 
the  court  and  made  himself  ridiculous.  But  the 
others  ! — the  knights  expectant.  Well,  let  me  not  be 
too  highminded  at  their  expense.  If  they  are  Leigh- 
tonian,  they  might  easily  be  worse.  There  are  less 
handsome  things  in  the  world  than  that  collection 
of  pictures  at  the  Academy,  with  its  leading  men  who 
are  all  gentlemen,  its  extra  ladies  whose  Liberty  silk 
robes  follow  in  their  flow  the  Callipygean  curves  beneath 
without  a  suggestion  of  coarseness,  its  refined  resolu- 
tion to  take  the  smooth  without  the  rough,  Mayfair 
without  Hoxton,  Melbury  Road  without  Saffron  Hill. 
All  very  nice,  gentlemen  and  ladies  ;  but  much  too 
negative  for  a  principle  of  dramatic  art.  To  suppress 
instead  of  to  express,  to  avoid  instead  of  to  conquer,  to 
ignore  instead  of  to  heal  :  all  this,  on  the  stage,  ends 
in  turning  a  man  into  a  stick  for  fear  of  creasing  his 
tailor's  handiwork,  and  a  woman  into  a  hairdresser's 
window  image  lest  she  should  be  too  actressy  to  be 
invited  to  a  fashionable  garden-party. 

"  The  Mariners  of  England,"  the  new  Nelson  play  at 
the  Olympic,  is  a  frankly  cynical  exploitation  of  cant, 
claptrap,  and  playgoers'  folly  by  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan, 
in  collaboration  with  "  Charles  Marlowe."  Mr. 
Buchanan  takes  the  same  liberties  with  Nelson  as  with 
himself,  making  that  hero  play  to  the  gallery  by  say- 
ing, not  the  authentic  "They  have  done  for  me  at  last, 
Hardy  :  I  am  shot  through  the  backbone,"  but  "They 
have  done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy  :  one  last  broadside 
and  the  day  is  ours."  The  dialogue  includes  more 
"  God  bless  you's "  than  I  have  ever  heard  in 
one  evening  on  the  stage  even  in  recent  years.  No 
doubt  the  public  richly  deserves  what  it  has  got  in  this 
melodrama  ;  but  that  does  not  justify  the  slight  put  by 


Mr.  Buchanan  on  his  own  capacity,  which,  if  it  do<  S 
not  clamour  to  do  better  things  than  "  The  Mariners  of 
England,"  must  certainly  be  the  very  laziest  and  most 
unconscionable  capacity  of  its  rank  in  the  world. 

"  Saucy  Sally,"  at  the  Comedy,  is  a  farcical  comedy 
of  the  well-worn  kind,  about  a  gentleman  who  keeps 
two  establishments,  and  explains  his  absences  from 
both  by  pretending  to  be  a  marine  explorer.  Jt  is 
always  amusing  to  see  Mr.  Hawtrey  lying  his  way  in 
and  out  of  domestic  complications.  His  clcverm  , 
tact  and  humour  are  in  constant  play,  with  uproarious  re- 
sults, throughout  the  farce  ;  but  he  needs  them  all  to  play 
up  to  Mrs.  Charles  Calvert,  whose  performance  as  the 
mother-in-law  is  a  triumph  from  the  first  look  to  the 
last  word.  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  seeing  Mis. 
Calvert's  Cleopatra  thirty  years  ago;  but  if  she  was  as 
incomparably  the  first  actress  in  her  line  then  as  she  is 
now,  I  deeply  regret  my  loss.  Mr.  Hendrie  is  good  as 
the  grateful  sailor  ;  but  as  to  the  rest  it  is  a  case  >l 
Mrs.  Calvert  first,  Mr.  Hawtrey  a  very  good  sixteenth, 
and  the  rest  nowhere.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

WHILE  the  present  unsettled  condition  exists  in 
political  matters,  the  Bank  of  England  Directors 
are  not  likely  to  alter  the  Discount  rate  unless  they  are 
compelled  by  some  sinister  circumstance  to  raise  it.  A. 
reduction  from  the  present  level  of  3  per  cent,  would 
only  be  an  invitation  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  gold 
reserves  ;  and  at  present  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
weekly  figures  to  warrant  an  increase. 

The  week  on  the  Stock  Exchange  opened  well,  and 
the  clouds  appeared  to  be  dispersing.  Consols  rose 
1  percent,  on  Monday  from  110^  to  111J  for  money, 
and  from  11 1  to  112  for  the  account.  The  advance, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  re- 
purchases by  the  "bears"  who  had  sold  Consols 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  risks  attendant 
on  holdings  in  other  departments  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. After  Monday  there  was  no  particular 
feature  until  Thursday,  when  there  occurred  a  spurt 
which  put  the  price  up  to  ii2T9^ — a  spurt  which  was  not 
maintained.  Markets  are  very  nervous  and  unsettled, 
and  on  Thursday  afternoon  there  was  a  general  reaction 
after  a  good  opening.  One  has  only  to  throw  out  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  a  hint  that  the  most  irresponsible 
of  evening  papers  is  displaying  an  alarmist  contents 
bill  to  create  financial  hysteria  in  its  most  pronounced 
form.  Yet  once  again  we  have  to  record  the  melancholy 
fact  that,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  intrinsic  merits 
play  quite  a  secondary  part  in  regulating  market  quota- 
tions. If  one  asks  about  any  market  the  answer  is 
invariably  the  same  in  effect.  The  authority  applied  to 
may  hold  favourable  views  or  the  reverse  ;  but,  after 
expressing  them,  he  always  finishes  with  the  remark, 
"But  the  market  is  regulated  by  this  Cretan  business." 

Generally  speaking,  the  arrangement  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  Settlement  this  week  showed  that  the  volume 
of  commitments  was  small  even  in  what  used  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  speculative  markets  ;  but  that 
the  preponderance  of  speculation  was  on  the  "bear" 
side.  Evidence  of  this  was  forthcoming  in  continua- 
tion rates,  which  were  light  in  almost  every  case.  How 
little  speculation  there  is  for  the  rise  in  Home  Rail- 
way stocks,  as  a  typical  case,  can  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  London  and  North-Western  Ordinary  was 
carried  over  at  ^  to  ^  ;  Great  Western  at  even  to  £  ; 
Great  Eastern  at  ^  to  even  ;  North-Eastern  Consols 
at  g-  ;  and  so  with  others. 

The  Mining  carry-over  this  week  has  been,  generally 
speaking,  against  bull  operators.  The  heaviest  depre- 
ciation has  naturally  been  experienced  in  the  South 
African  Market,  owing  to  the  uneasy  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  present  deadlock  between  the  Transvaal 
Government  and  the  High  Courts.  Consolidated  Gold- 
field  Debentures  were  carried  over  4^  points  lower 
than  the  previous  settlement,  and  Rand  Mines  2]. 
Westralians  were  more  irregular  in  their  movements, 
although  falls  predominated.  The  only  noteworthy 
feature  in  this  department  was  a  further  rise  of  in 
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Great  Boulders  on  the  discovery  of  rich  ore  in  depths. 
The  differences  in  the  Miscellaneous  Market  were  in 
the  majority  of  cases  in  favour  of  buyers,  although  the 
improvements  were  only  fractional. 

For  some  time  past  the  market  in  West  Australian 
mining  shares  has  been  stagnant  and  weak  ;  but  there 
are  now  premonitory  symptoms  of  a  renewal  of 
activity.  Up  to  the  present  these  symptoms  go  no 
further  than  a  resumption  of  buying  for  colonial 
account ;  but  that  is,  of  course,  a  very  hopeful  sign. 
There  is,  however,  no  indication  as  yet  of  the  British 
public  reviving  its  interest  in  Westralian  mining 
ventures.  But  if  the  colonists  continue  to  buy,  specu- 
lative investors  will  come  in — possibly  "  a  day  after  the 
fair."  The  market  is  now  in  the  position  that  any 
special  item  of  good  news,  such  as  the  favourable 
report  received  by  the  Kalgurli  Company,  is  at  once 
reflected  by  a  rise  in  price.  This  benefits  actual 
holders  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  bring  in  many  fresh 
buyers,  except  from  Australia,  where  they  know  more 
than  we  know  here  about  the  financial  position  of 
different  companies. 

The  South  African  Mining  Market  is  in  a  curious 
state.  The  quotations  of  individual  shares  move  about 
in  the  most  lively  way,  but  there  is  very  little  real 
business  at  the  back  of  the  movements,  and  what 
there  is  mainly  depends  on  the  temper  of  the  Con- 
tinental Bourses — Paris  especially.  During  this  week 
prices  rallied,  but  without  any  ostensible  reason  they 
reacted  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  they  are  likely  to 
move  next.  Consolidated  Goldfields  were  as  high  as 
7§  on  Thursday  and  the  closing  price  was  6]  ;";  ;  Rand 
Mines  went  up  to  ig£,  and  finished  on  the  same  day  at 
i8g.  In  times  of  active  speculation  changes  like  these 
might  determine  the  fate  of  many  speculators  ;  now 
they  are  looked  upon  with  equanimity  and  spoken  of 
as  "nominal." 

A  mining  share  which  is  coming  rather  prominently 
into  notice  in  the  section  of  the  market  to  which  it 
belongs  is  the  Taitapu  Estates  in  New  Zealand. 
During  the  New  Zealand  mining  "  boomlet "  these 
shares  reached  the  price  of  js.  6d.  Since  then 
there  has  been  effected  a  considerable  amount  of 
development  work,  but  the  quotation  fell  away  to 
jQi  i^s.  for  no  particular  reason  beyond  the  diversion 
of  interest  from  that  particular  class  of  speculative 
investment.  They  have  now  suddenly  jumped  up 
to  £2  y.  qd.,  the  immediate  cause  being  the  publica- 
tion of  a  telegraphic  report  announcing  the  discovery 
of  wonderfully  rich  ore,  assaying  in  one  case  at  the 
rate  of  something  like  20  ounces  to  the  ton.  We  must 
not  be  understood  as  recommending  a  purchase  of  the 
shares.  There  is  a  direct  conflict  of  opinion  about 
them,  even  amongst  people  who  ought  to  be  well 
informed.  The  properties  are  of  enormous  area — if  we 
mistake  not,  there  are  about  88,000  acres.  The  opti- 
mists point  to  the  report  alluded  to  above  as  evidence 
of  there  being  rich  auriferous  ground  included  in  the 
property  ;  the  pessimists  say  that  it  is  not  fit  for  any- 
thing much  more  remunerative  than  growing  cabbages. 
We  remain  neutral,  and  merely  record  the  fact  that  the 
shares  have  emerged  from  the  stagnation  which  has  of 
late  become  the  feature  of  the  market  in  New  Zealand 
mining  shares. 

The  dealings  in  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corpora- 
tion stock  are  now  in  the  new  shares  which  result 
from  the  amalgamation  with  the  West  Australian  Ex- 
ploring and  Finance  Corporation.  For  each  share  in 
the  old  Company  the  holder  gets  2'j  shares  in  the 
amalgamated  undertaking.  Just  before  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  dealings  on  the  new  basis  the  old  shares  were 
quoted  at  3^.  The  new  shares  quickly  went  to  i\,  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  3!  for  the  old,  as  a  simple  arithme- 
tical calculation  will  show.  Unless  there  be  any  market 
manipulation  behind  the  change — a  question  which  re- 
mains to  be  answered — the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
interests  would  appear  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
shareholders.  But  there  is  time  and  there  is  room  for 
wide  fluctuations  before  the  advent  of  the  Special  Set- 


tlement,  for  which  the  current  bargains  are  made.  The 
question  of  the  greatest  importance  at  the  moment 
appears  to  be  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  make  a 
success  of  the  forthcoming  new  issue  of  capital  which 
the  directors  have  practically  pledged  themselves  not 
to  make  under  £2  per  share.  This  consideration  is 
likely  to  be  an  important  factor  during  whatever  period 
elapses  from  now  to  the  fixing  of  a  date  for  the  Special 
Settlement  in  the  new  shares. 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the  bullying  tactics  of  the 
directors  of  the  United  States  Debenture  Corporation 
in  propounding  their  scheme  for  reducing  what  we 
admit  to  be  the  inordinate  outstanding  liability  on  the 
Ordinary  shares  of  the  Corporation.  We  see  no  reason 
to  depart  from  what  we  then  said.  It  is  certainly  a 
state  of  affairs  impossible  to  continue  permanently  that 
the  shares  shall  be  of  each  with  a  liability  over- 
hanging them  of  £7  per  share.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
under  such  conditions  the  shares  should  stand  at  a  very 
considerable  discount  in  spite  of  the  y\  per  cent, 
dividend.  But  this  uncalled  capital  is,  nevertheless,  an 
important  part  of  the  security  of  the  debenture-holders, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  some  of  these  are  disposed 
to  rise  in  revolt  against  the  very  meagre  concession 
offered  to  them  in  exchange  for  the  relinquishment  of 
such  a  great  part  of  their  security.  This  is  how  the 
proposition  strikes  us.  If  the  security  is  good  it  is  no 
favour  to  promise  that  in  no  event  shall  an  irredeem- 
able Debenture  stock  be  paid  off  at  less  than  120  per 
cent.  Under  such  an  assumption  nobody  wants  to  be 
paid  off.  In  these  times  sound  4^  per  cent,  perpetual 
stocks  are  not  easily  picked  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  security  is  doubtful,  it  is  obvious  folly  to 
voluntarily  relinquish  any  part  of  it ;  and  it  is  unfair  on 
the  part  of  the  debtor  to  seek  to  compel  such  relin- 
quishment. We  are  afraid  that,  in  the  legal  sense, 
this  relinquishment  can  be  enforced  by  putting  the 
Company  through  the  form  of  voluntary  liquidation, 
paying  off  the  debenture-holders  at  par,  and  then  start- 
ing afresh  ;  but  we  hardly  think  that  such  a  course 
would  actually  be  adopted.  There  would  have  been 
more  likelihood  of  an  amicable  arrangement  but  for  the 
menacing  attitude  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  Board  at 
the  shareholders'  meeting. 

For  people  who  are  not  pecuniarily  interested  in  the 
London  and  Universal  Bank  the  report  of  the  public 
examination  of  its  officials  is  amusing  reading.  Major- 
General  Sir  John  Campbell  cut  a  particularly  sorry 
figure,  explaining  as  he  did  that  he  did  not  know  much 
about  the  thing  at  all,  and  that  the  speech  that  he 
delivered  to  the  shareholders  was  handed  to  him  already 
written  out.  When  pressed  on  certain  statements  in 
that  speech,  his  naive  explanation  was  that  he  did  not 
then  know  so  much  as  he  does  now.  We  trust  he  will 
know  better  another  time  than  to  incur  such  a  rebuke 
as  the  Registrar's  remark  that  "  the  speech  was  simply 
a  tissue  of  falsehoods  put  into  your  mouth."  It  may 
be  foolish  prejudice,  but  shareholders  cannot  be  got  to 
divest  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  the  chairmen  of  the 
companies  in  which  they  are  interested  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  when  they  call  the  shareholders 
together  to  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
discussing  the  outcome  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ame- 
rican steel-rail  pool,  England  and  the  markets  affected 
by  England  are  shortly  to  be  flooded  with  Yankee  rails 
equal  in  quality  to  anything  we  can  produce  at  prices 
which  work  out  at  thirty  shillings  per  ton  less  than 
ours.  The  menace  is  by  no  means  unreal  ;  but  things 
are  not  quite  so  bad  as  that.  The  nature  of  the 
arrangement  between  the  triumphant  democrat  and 
the  oil  magnate  is  not  very  well  understood.  We 
are  told  that  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  has  recently 
been  picking  up  Lake  Superior  iron  mines  at 
old  iron  prices,  has  agreed  to  supply  Messrs. 
Carnegie  with  1,200,000  tons  of  ore  annually  for  fifty 
years  to  come  at  absurdly  low  rates.  The  exact  facts 
are  that  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  the  Oliver- 
Snyder  Steel  Company  (the  latter  participating  to  the 
extent  of  one-sixth)  have  leased  two  mines,  and  have 
agreed  to  ship  the  quantity  named  and  to  pay  on  it  a 
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royalty  of  25  cents  per  ton,  in  addition  to  a  rail  freight 
to  Duluth,  over  Mr.  Rockefeller's  railroad,  of  80  cents 
per  ton.  This  assures  Mr.  Rockefeller  a  good  and 
steady  return  on  his  investment  in  these  particular 
mines,  in  the  railroad  and  in  his  Lake  boats — for  the  ore 
is  to  go  on  his  vessels  to  the  lower  Lake  port.  The 
Carnegie-Oliver  combination  benefits  by  securing  a 
cheap  ore  supply  independent  of  all  market  fluctuation. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  man  who  has  done  the  finest 
piece  of  business  in  this  little  job  is  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
who  is  the  cleverest  millionaire  in  the  States.  He 
knows  better  than  to  keep  all  his  eggs  in  one  insecure 
basket.  But  the  other  side  must  derive  enormous 
advantage.  A  monopoly  of  cheap  ore,  added  to  a  low 
cost  of  handling  as  between  the  lower  Lake  port  and 
the  furnaces,  must  give  the  Homestead  works  an  easily 
predominant  place  in  America,  and  seems  eminently 
calculated  to  kill  off  most  of  that  concern's  rivals — 
unless  they  make  terms  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  for  the 
output  of  his  other  Mesaba  mines,  with  which  the 
present  agreement  does  not  interfere.  But,  anyway, 
this  agreement  will  mean  a  general  lowering  of 
prices  in  America,  in  order  that  this  huge  monopolist 
may  not  have  matters  all  his  own  way.  We  are, 
perhaps,  unduly  prejudiced  against  American  trusts 
and  monopolies,  but  this  "Big  Three"  seems  to 
us  to  have  in  its  composition  as  much  iniquity  as  one 
could  very  well  find  in  that  other  "  Big  Three"  which 
dominates  Chicago  and  fixes  the  price  of  every  pound 
of  beef  that  is  consumed  in  the  country.  They  will  no 
doubt  endeavour  to  control  America  before  seeking 
other  worlds  to  conquer.  As  for  the  recent  purchases 
of  25,000  tons  of  steel  rails  by  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  from  Messrs.  Carnegie,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  a  similar  quantity  by  the  London  and  South- 
western from  the  same  manufacturers,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Pittsburg  company  let  them  go  at  cost 
price  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  big  stocks  and  to  ob- 
tain a  footing.  One  thing  seems  certain,  and  that  is, 
that  the  Carnegie-Oliver-Rockefeller  agreement  is  not 
going  to  lead  to  such  a  sweeping  reduction  in  prices  as 
we  have  been  told. 

The  directors  of  the  New  Julia  Nitrate  Company  are 
an  astute  body,  but  their  astuteness  is  of  the  incom- 
plete order.  Acting,  of  course,  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  undertaking,  they  have  decided  that  fees  to  the 
extent  of  ;£i,ioo  per  annum  should  be  distributed 
among  the  directorate.  The  only  weak  point  in  the 
situation  is  that  they  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  dis- 
tribute dividends  to  any  extent  at  all  among  the  share- 
holders. This  little  matter  can  perhaps  be  arranged  on 
some  future  occasion.  Meanwhile,  it  is  painful  to  find 
that,  in  the  board's  opinion,  ,£1,100  is  in  no  degree 
commensurate  with  the  value  of  their  services  to  the 
shareholders.  Doubtless  this  is  also  the  shareholders' 
opinion. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Linotype  Com- 
pany, the  net  profits  for  the  past  year  amount  to 
.£123,255,  which,  with  the  previous  balance  of 
,£37,962,  gives  a  total  of  ,£161,217  available  for 
dividend.  Of  this  amount,  the  interim  dividend  for 
the  half-year  ending  June  1896  absorbed  ,£33,462, 
,£30,000  will  go  to  reserve  fund,  and  the  balance  is  to 
be  disposed  of  as  follows  : — A  dividend  for  the  remain- 
ing half-year  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  Preferred  Ordinary  shares  (,£28,680),  and  a  dividend 
for  the  same  period  of  2,7  per  cent,  on  the  Deferred 
Ordinary  shares  (,£35,851),  leaving  ,£33,224  to  be 
carried  forward.  It  is  stated  that  the  business  con- 
tinues to  increase,  and  that  35  new  patents  (affecting 
Great  Britain)  were  acquired  or  taken  out  last  year,  as 
against  26  in  1895.  In  these  days  of  self-seeking  the 
directors  deserve  a  word  of  praise  for  their  suggestion 
that  the  ,£5,000  voted  in  recognition  of  their  services 
should  form  the  nucleus  of  a  benevolent  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Company's  employes. 

As  v/e  anticipated  last  week,  there  has  been  a  further 
rise  in  the  price  of  South  African  mines,  and  Crown 
Reef  shares,  to  take  a  typical  example,  are  now  quoted 
at  10.    There  is  good  reason  for  the  improvement,  for 


we  understand  that  the  dividend  about  to  be  declared 
for  the  half-year  ending  31  December,  189O,  will  be  con- 
siderably better  than  that  for  the  preceding  half-year, 
and,  of  course,  still  more  in  excess  of  that  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1895.  The  announcement  that 
the  output  in  February  exceeded  12,000  oz.  is  also  very 
encouraging. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

BELGRAVIA  HOTELS  COMPANY. 

Advantage  is  being  taken  to  the  full  of  the  anticipated 
influx  of  visitors  to  London  in  connexion  with  the 
Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  to  float  hotel  undertakings  as 
joint-stock  companies.  A  case  in  point  is  the  Bel- 
gravia  Hotels  Company,  Limited,  whose  capital  was 
offered  to  the  public  this  week.  We  have  before  us  as 
we  write  a  "private  and  confidential"  prospectus  of 
the  Hotel  Belgravia,  Limited,  which  was  in  circulation 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  which  stated  that 
the  subscription  list  would  open  on  17  October  and 
close  on  19  October.  The  share  capital  was  then 
,£60,000,  and  the  debenture  capital  ,£40,000.'  This 
week's  prospectus  of  the  Belgravia  Hotels  Company, 
Limited,  mentions  a  capital  of  ,£150,000,  without 
debentures  being  alluded  to.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  resemblances  between  the  two  prospectuses 
or  the  differences  between  them  are  the  more  instruc- 
tive, but  a  few  specimens  of  both  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  new  one  is  prominently  headed  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  year  1897  as  "marking  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  will,  it  is  con- 
sidered, be  a  record  season  of  prosperity  for  first-class 
hotel  properties."  This  is  probably  correct,  but  inves- 
tors in  such  properties  ought  to  look  further  ahead  than 
the  current  year.  In  the  "private  and  confidential" 
prospectus  of  October  last  three  directors  were  men- 
tioned ;  only  one  of  these  appears  on  the  present  board. 
The  bankers  are  now  different  ;  the  solicitor  is  different  ; 
the  auditors  and  brokers  were  not  mentioned  in  the  old 
prospectus  ;  the  secretary  is  different ;  but  the  offices 
are  the  same,  and  so,  are  the  beautiful  pictures  of  the 
Hotel  Belgravia  which  accompanied  both  documents. 
All  these  changes  seem  to  point  to  some  interesting 
inner  history  concerning  which  details  will  be  interest- 
ing, more  particularly  as  the  "  private  and  confidential  " 
prospectus  of  October  1896  staled  that  sufficient  work- 
ing capital  having  been  already  subscribed,  the  directors 
would  proceed  to  allotment  immediately  on  the  closing 
of  the  lists. 

THE  NEW  RAPID  CYCLE  COMPANY. 

This  Company  is  formed  to  acquire  the  business  of 
St.  George's.  Engineering  Company  and  that  of 
A.  Whitehouse  &  Company,  both  of  Birmingham.  Like 
other  recent  cycle  issues  the  future  profits  of  this  Com- 
pany are  based  upon  the  business  done  last  year.  To 
our  minds  this  is  not  sufficiently  convincing,  seeing  that 
the  year  1896  was  one  of  exceptional  activity  in  cycle 
manufacturing.  Moreover,  there  is  every  indication 
that  in  the  future  profits  will  be  considerably  curtailed 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  fresh  companies  entering 
the  field.  The  capital  consists  of  130,000  shares  of 
,£1  each  and  ,£15,000  cash  is  reserved  for  working 
capital.  There  is  also  a  Debenture  Issue  of  ,£20,000, 
divided  into  200  Five  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Deben- 
tures of  p£iooeach.  This  issue  would  appear  to  be  a  good 
enough  investment,  but  we  should  advise  our  readers 
to  leave  the  Ordinary  shares  for  the  Birmingham 
people. 

THE  CLIPPER  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  COMPANY. 

Although  pneumatic  tyre  companies  have  in  the  past 
been  attended  with  remarkable  success,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  their  prosperity  in  the  future  will 
continue  in  view  of  the  many  agencies  at  work  to 
supersede  them.  The  Clipper  Pneumatic  Tyre  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  ,£150,000  in  shares  of  ,£1  each, 
is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  purchasing  from  the 
Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Company  a  licence  to  manu- 
facture and  sell  tyres  under  the  Bartlett  (Clincher) 
Patent.  (2)  To  take  over  from  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic 
Tyre  Company  a  licence  to  manufacture  and  sell  Rims 
under  the  Westwood  Rim  Patents.    (3)  To  take  over  a 
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sole  licence  to  manufacture  and  sell  Bagot  Tyres  under 
the  Bagot  Patents.  (4)  To  manufacture  and  sell 
Pneumatic  Tyres  and  Rims  under  the  above  licences. 
The  prospectus  is  very  hazy  as  to  what  return  share- 
holders are  likely  to  get  on  their  money.  The  purchase 
consideration  has  been  fixed  by  the  vendor  at  ^120,000, 
payable  as  to  ^60,000  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in  cash 
or  shares  at  the  option  of  the  directors.  The  under- 
taking does  not  commend  itself  to  us  as  offering  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  subscribe. 

TASMANIAN  COPPER  COMPANY. 

The  Gold  Estates  Company  of  Australia  invites  sub- 
scriptions to  an  issue  of  100,000  shares  of  £\  each  in 
this  undertaking.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is 
,£325,000,  of  which  225,000  shares  will  be  issued  as 
fully-paid  to  the  vendors,  and  it  appears  that  out  of  the 
present  issue  of  100,000  shares  over  70,000  have  already 
been  privately  subscribed.  A  favourable  point  in  the 
prospectus  is  the  fact  of  the  vendor  Company  taking 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  purchase  price  in  fully- 
paid  shares.  The  property  is  about  385  acres  in  area, 
and  is  'located  upon  a  continuation  of  the  same  large 
mineral  belt  as  the  well-known  Mount  Lyell  Copper 
Mines.  The  property  has  been  exhaustively  reported 
upon.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  small  proportion 
of  shares  available  for  the  public  will  be  taken  up. 

E.  T.  WILKES,  LIMITED. 

The  basis  on  which  this  Company  is  capitalized  is 
upon  the  certified  profits  for  the  six  months  ending 
31  December,  1896.  This  to  our  minds  is  a  very  unfair 
basis,  more  especially  when  the  accountant's  certificate 
states  that  the  average  profits  for  the  two  previous 
half-years  were  on  a  much  lower  scale.  The  capital  of 
this  Company  is  .£50,000,  divided  into  20,000  Five 
per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares  of  £1  each, 
and  30,000  Ordinary  of  £1  each.  The  purchase  money 
has  been  fixed  by  the  vendors  at  the  sum  of  ^30,000. 
The  whole  of  the  Cumulative  Preference  shares  are  now 
offered  and  15,000  Ordinary. 

CHARING  CROSS  AND  STRAND  ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY 
CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

This  is  an  issue  of  10,000  4^  per  cent.  Preference 
shares  of  each  at  £1  premium,  being  the  balance 
of  20,000  shares  authorized  by  the  Corporation  in 
October  1894  and  July  1896.  The  business  has  been  a 
steadily  progressive  one,  the  dividend  paid  on  the 
Ordinary  shares  for  189b  having  been  the  highest  distri- 
bution ever  made  by  the  Corporation. 

THE  NORMAL  POWDER  AND  AMMUNITION  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

This  seems  to  us  a  bona  fide  venture.  The  capital  is 
,£70,000,  consisting  of  40,000  ,£1  Ordinary  shares,  and 
30,000  jQ\  Deferred  shares.  The  Ordinary  shares, 
which  are  to  be  issued  at  is.  premium,  will  be  entitled 
to  a  6  per  cent,  preferential  dividend.  The  Deferred 
shares  will  be  entitled  to  the  rest  of  the  profits  until 
their  dividend  also  reaches  6  per  cent.  ;  and  after  that 
both  classes  of  shares  will  participate  equally.  The 
is.  "premiums,"  amounting  to  ,£2,000,  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  promotion, 
any  deficiency  being  made  good  by  the  vendor  Syndicate. 
The  price  of  the  goodwill  is  fixed  at  ,£37,000, 
of  which  ,£30,000  will  be  taken  in  Deferred  shares 
(the  whole  issue),  and  £7,000  in  cash  or  Ordinary 
shares  at  the  option  of  the  Syndicate.  Thus  the 
vendors  will  not,  practically,  receive  more  than  ,£7,000 
for  the  business  unless  the  full  dividend  of  6  per  cent, 
on  the  Ordinary  shares  is  paid.  The  purchase  price  of 
the  stock-in-trade,  plant,  &c.  is  not  to  exceed  £1,000, 
so  that  ^£32,000  will  remain  for  working  capital.  The 
Syndicate  further  undertakes  to  discharge  all  existing 
obligations.  The  qualities  claimed  for  the  "Normal 
Sporting  Powder"  are  that  it  is  "absolutely  water- 
proof," is  of  "remarkably  quick  ignition,"  has  "less 
recoil  than  other  nitres,"  and  is  "  extremely  hard 
hitting  and  smokeless."  It  has  been  approved  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Halford,Lord 
Ashbrook,  and  other  well-known  sportsmen  and  experts, 
and  the  directorate  includes  General  Alexander  Kinloch, 
the   Earl  of  Westmorland   and    the    Earl    of  Ava. 


Special  advantages  in  the  shape  of  free  carriage  of 
consignments  of  cartridges  and  a  discount  on  orders  of 
a  certain  amount  are  offered  to  those  private  sportsmen 
and  gunmakers  who  may  be  tempted  by  what  seems  a 
fairly  secure  prospect  of  a  6  per  cent,  dividend  to  hold 
as  many  as  ten  shares.  It  seems  that  the  sale  of  50 
tons  of  powder  and  10  millions  of  cartridges  per  annum 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  6  per 
cent,  dividend  on  both  classes  of  shares,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  there  are  many  ways  in  which  ten 
guineas  might  be  worse  invested. 

HEARL  &  TONKS,  LIMITED. 
We  understand  that  the  cycle  manufacturing  business 
of  Messrs.  Hearl  &  Tonks,  of  Birmingham,  is  about 
to  be  transferred  to  a  limited  company  and  the 
prospectus  is  promised  a  week  hence.  The  capital  will 
be  ;£i6o,ooo,  of  which  ,£50,000  will  be  in  ,£1  Seven 
per  Cent.  Preference  shares  and  ,£20,000  is  to  be 
reserved  for  working  expenses.  This  is  the  most  con- 
siderable cycle  manufacturing  firm  in  Birmingham  ;  and, 
as  there  will  be  no  Debenture  stock,  the  Preference 
shares  hold  out  a  fairly  good  inducement  to  those 
investors  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  interest 
which  accompanies  absolute  security. 

APOLLINARIS  AND  JOHANNIS,  LIMITED. 
The  capital  of  this  Company  is  ,£2,380,000,  consist- 
ing of  119,000  ,£10  Ordinary  shares  and  an  equal 
number  of  ,£10  Five  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference 
shares.  There  is  also  to  be  ,£850,000  Four  per  Cent. 
Irredeemable  Debenture  stock.  Thus  the  total  amount 
to  be  subscribed  is  ,£3,230,000,  the  whole  of  which  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  vendor  syndicate.  Apollinaris  is  in  itself 
a  name  to  conjure  by,  and  it  will  surprise  no  one  to 
learn  that  the  profits  of  the  Apollinaris  Company, 
after  paying  all  expenses,  have  amounted  to  upwards- 
of  ;£i  50,000  a  year.  The  Johannis  balance-sheet,  how- 
ever, tells  a  very  different  story,  as  the  profits  for  1895, 
"  before  deducting  interest  on  capital  and  debentures  or 
directors'  fees,  or  the  cost  of  advertising  (which  cost 
was  excluded  and  treated  as  preliminary  expenses)," 
was  only  ,£14,286,  and  of  the  profits  for  1896  we  are 
told  nothing  at  all !  The  promoter  is  Mr.  Frederick 
Gordon,  of  hotel  fame,  who  has  already  by  his  enter- 
prise and  ability  made  the  fortunes  of  both  himself  and 
Apollinaris  ;  the  board  of  directors  includes  several 
other  gentlemen  of  recognized  integrity  and  business 
capacity,  and  we  understand  that  the  whole  of  the 
capital  has  been  underwritten  at  an  exceptionally  low 
rate.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
concern  is  considerably  over-capitalized.  It  is  true  that 
where  an  investor  formerly  obtained  5  per  cent,  for 
his  money  he  can  nowadays  only  expect  3  per  cent.,, 
and  there  has  been  a  corresponding  falling-off  in  the 
returns  of  more  risky  commercial'  undertakings  ;  but 
still  the  time  has  scarcely  arrived  when  the  profits, 
of  a  business  which  depends  on  two  mineral  springs 
should  be  capitalized  at  about  twenty  years'  purchase, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  ten  years'  purchase  would  be 
much  nearer  the  proper  mark.  Considering  the  large  sum 
which  the  public  are  asked  to  subscribe,  the  prospectus  is 
culpably  backward  in  giving  the  information  necessary  for 
framing  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  profits  ; 
but,  on  the  face  of  the  meagre  details  vouchsafed,  it  seems 
somewhat  problematical  whether  as  much  as  5  per  cent, 
will  be  paid  on  the  Ordinary  shares.  Our  doubts  in 
this  respect  are  not  removed  by  the  circumstance  that 
Mr.  Steinkopf,  of  the  "St.  James's  Gazette,"  is  said  to 
be  largely  concerned  in  the  promotion,  and  we  are  free 
to  confess  that  the  appearance  of  the  "  waiver  "  clause 
in  the  prospectus  strikes  us  on  this  account  as  more 
than  ordinarily  objectionable.  Indeed  we  have  never 
yet  heard  of  any  one  who  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  ultra-Semitic  methods  of  Mr.  Steinkopf  in  matters 
of  business. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

S.  R.— Unless  you  have  special  information  as  to  the 
prospects  of  the  business  you  should  not  invest  in  shares  which 
you  cannot  realize  if  the  occasion  to  do  so  arises.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  get  some  information  to  guide  you,  but  the 
Company  is  totally  unknown  on  the  market. 

W.  Hill.— Your  questions,  we  regret  to  say,  are  outside  the 
scope  within  which  it  would  be  fair  to  yourself  to  give  you  a 
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definite  answer.  We  cannot  take  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
for  you  which  are  the  best  cycle  companies  in  which  to  invest. 
The  industrial  companies  which  you  name  are  respectable  ;  but 
we  do  not  know  what  extent  of  commercial  risk  you  are  pre- 
pared to  face. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

WE  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr*  E.  Lippert, 
criticizing  the  article  on  the  Dynamite  Monopoly 
in  the  Transvaal,  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of 
27  February.  Mr.  Lippert's  letter  only  reached  us  on 
the  nth  inst.,  and  it  is  too  long  and  too  controversial 
to  be  dealt  with  offhand  ;  we,  therefore,  hold  it  over 
until  next  week,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  treat  it 
with  due  care. — Ed.  S.  R. 

MR.  SCHREINER  AND   THE  CHARTERED 
COMPANY  INQUIRY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Capetown,  5  February,  1897. 

Sir, — In  your  number  of  16  January  which  has  just 
come  to  hand  I  note  with  surprise  the  statement,  in 
regard  to  the  now  pending  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  and  the  raid  into  the  South  African  Republic, 
that  "  the  late  Attorney-General  at  Capetown,  Mr. 
Schreiner  .  .  .  does  not  want  this  inquiry." 

I  much  regret  that  such  a  statement,  no  doubt 
published  upon  what  you  considered  good  authority, 
should  have  been  made.  My  desire  is  most  earnest,  in 
the  interests  both  of  South  Africa  and  of  the  prestige  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  world,  that  an  unflinching  and 
complete  inquiry  should  be  made  ;  and  I  trust  that  I 
am  not  asking  too  much  when  I  request  you,  if  the 
etiquette  of  journalism  will  permit,  kindly  to  inform 
me  of  the  source  from  which  your  information  regard- 
ing my  view  on  the  matter  was  derived — I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  W.  P.  Schreiner. 

[We  cannot  say  that  we  were  glad  to  receive  Mr. 
Schreiner's  correction.  When  we  heard  that  Mr. 
Schreiner  did  not  think  the  inquiry  would  do  any  good 
we  believed  the  report,  chiefly  because  it  confirmed  our 
own  opinion.  Now  we  find  that  Mr.  Schreiner  differs 
from  us  on  this  point,  and  we  can  only  take  care  to  give 
his  denial  even  more  prominence  than  we  gave  the  false 
report.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  we  are  extremely 
sorry  to  have  misrepresented  Mr.  Schreiner — extremely 
sorry,  too,  to  have  misled  the  public.  Still  it  is  worth 
while  to  note  that  what  Mr.  Schreiner  desires  is  "  an 
unflinching  and  complete  inquiry,"  and  this,  as  we  said 
nine  months  ago,  a  Parliamentary  Committee  will 
never  be  able  to  accomplish. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

SIR  GEORGE  TRYON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Emsleigh,  Exeter,  i  March,  1897. 

Sir, — The  publication  of  the  "  Life  of  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  George  Tryon,  K.C.B.,"  and  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb's 
review  given  in  your  last  issue  re-open  the  whole 
question  as  to  how  the  fearful  loss  of  the  "Victoria" 
happened.  Admiral  Colomb's  review  says  : — "  But 
Admiral  FitzGerald  has  steered  entirely  clear  of  clues 
and  hypotheses,  and  he  leaves  things  just  as  he  found 
them.  If  we  had  only  to  account  for  an  aberration  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  Sir  George  Tryon  alone,  we  might 
get  away  on  the  hypothesis  that  for  once  in  his  life  this 
seaman,  as  remarkable  for  dealing  with  sudden  emer- 
gencies with  promptitude  and  accuracy  as  for  anything 
else,  made  a  huge  mistake  in  mixing  up  the  '  dia- 
meter '  with  the  '  radius '  of  the  '  circle '  the  ships 
turned  in.  But  we  cannot  forget  that  every  captain  in 
the  fleet  received  an  order  to  destroy  his  neighbour  in 
the  same  way  as  the  '  Camperdown '  destroyed  the 
*  Victoria,'  and  that  every  captain  accepted  the  order 
without  hesitation.  That  has  to  be  explained,  as  well 
as  any  mental  aberration  which  caused  the  order  to  be 
given."  On  this  statement  I  make  issue  with  Admiral 
Colomb.  It  is  easier  to  believe  that  the  captains,  one 
and  all,  misunderstood  the  order  for  a  novel  manoeuvre 
than  that  Admiral  Tryon  misunderstood,  under  "mental 
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aberration,"  what  his  own  order  meant.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Rear-Admiral  Markham  did  not  understand,  and 
did  hesitate,  and  signalled ;  but  hauled  down  his 
signal,  being  struck  with  the  idea  ft  that  it  was  the 
Vice-Admiral's  intention  to  circle  round  the  second  divi- 
sion, leaving  them  on  his  port  hand" — and  he  put  his 
helm  hard'-a-port.  Here  is  a  clue.  Again— every 
captain  in  the  fleet  had  misgivings,  but  of  course  dared 
not  hesitate. 

I  have  before  me  now  the  "Times"  of  5  July,  1893, 
in  which  is  a  letter  signed  "  Wm.  Laird  Clowes,"  and 
from  it  I  here  give  my  marginal  remark  and  a  diagram 
of  the  manoeuvre  which  I  then  and  now  think  was 
intended  by  Admiral  Tryon  : — 

"  W.  L.  Clowes  is  the  only  man  who  appears  to 
understand  what  the  C.  in  C.  ordered.  Every  other 
writer  describes  a  '  down  the  middle '  false  evolution 
which  could  not  preserve  the  order  of  the  fleet." 
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Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  order  for  each  division  con- 
cluded with  preserving  the  order  of  the  fleet,  how  is  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  this  evolution  was  not 
intended  ?  The  only  explanation  of  the  disaster  to  my 
mind  is  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  did  not  discover 
that  his  order  was  misunderstood  until  too  late. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
letter  written  by  "  Wm.  Laird  Clowes  "  : — "  Sir  George 
Tryon,  an  honoured  servant  of  his  country  and  a 
magnificent  fleet  commander,  who  has  never  been 
shown  to  have  previously  made  a  tactical  mistake,  is 
dead.  It  is  prima  facie  impossible  that  he  contem- 
plated ordering  such  an  evolution  as  resulted  in  the 
sinking  of  his  flagship.  Have  not  his  countrymen  been 
too  hasty  in  attacking  his  memory  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  they  may  yet  feel  ashamed  of  what  they  have  said 
or  written  about  him?" — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  G.  H.  Saxton,  Major-General. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  March,  1897. 
Sir, — The  letter  which  General  Saxton  has  addressed 
to  you  requires,  perhaps,  a  few  remarks  from  me.  I 
desire  to  point  out  that  the  only  reason  I  had  for 
raising  soon  after  the  loss  of  the  "  Victoria"  the  ques- 
tion of  the  causes  which  prompted  Sir  George  Tryon's 
terrible  signal,  and  in  again  adverting  to  it  in  your 
columns,  was  and  is  the  prevention  of  such  accidents 
in  future.  To  suppose  that  I  am  in  any  way  attacking 
Sir  George  Tryon's  memory  is  an  entire  mistake.  I 
cannot  conceive  a  greater  slur  on  that  memory  than  to 
assert  that  he  was  so  reckless  as  to  confuse  the 
"  radius  "  with  the  "  diameter  "  of  the  "circle  "  his  ship 
turned  in,  and  to  persist  in  the  mistake  after  his  flag 
captain  had  warned  him.  Moreover,  such  an  explana- 
tion is  put  out  of  court  by  the  alternative  which  was 
suggested  to  him  by  his  officers.  It  was  only  suggested 
to  him  that  a  movement  which  was  fatal  at  1,200  yards 
between  the  ships  would  be  safe  at  1,600  yards.  This 
would  have  left  the  accident  still  open,  and  its  bearing 
on  the  case  has  been  pressed  upon  me  by  one  of  our 
ablest  admirals.  Then,  again,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Sir  George  Tryon  had  made  a  similar  signal  under 
similar  circumstances  in  a  former  fleet,  and  that  obedi- 
ence to  it  was  evaded  by  the  officers  concerned.  Now  we 
have  another  point  pressed  by  Admiral  FitzGerald.  He 
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tells  us— and  I  know  it  as  a  fact— that  in  fleet 
manoeuvring  Sir  George  Tryon  greatly  cultivated  the 
education  of  the  "eye  and  the  judgment,"  to  the 
exclusion  generally  of  what  Admiral  FitzGerald  calls 
the  "theory"  of  the  almost  mathematical  accuracy 
with  which  great  steamships  cover  time  and  space  in 
their  movements,  and  the  consequent  limits  which  are 
placed  upon  the  powers  of  officers  handling  them  when 
they  are  at  speed.  Given  this  cultivation  of  eye  and 
judgment  of  Sir  George  Tryon  in  a  perfectly  plain  case, 
is  it  possible  to  suppose  he  did  not  exercise  it  to  the 
best  of  his  ability?  Is  it  possible  that,  looking  at  the 
"  Camperdown  "  as  he  did,  he  did  not  think— trusting 
to  his  eye  and  his  judgment— that  there  would  be 
plenty  of  room  for  him  to  turn  ?  We  are  in  a  complete 
dilemma  if  we  do  not  admit  this.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  Sir  George  Tryon  disbelieved  in  the  "theory" 
that  steamships  described  accurate  paths  of  a  particular 
form  in  turning  when  at  speed.  If  he  did,  why  should 
we  praise  him  for  it,  and  at  the  same  time  blame  him 
for  not  forsaking  that  "  practical  "  method,  and  for  not 
going  back  to  the  "theoretical"  method  on  one  par- 
ticular occasion  ? 

I  have  pointed  out  that  I  am  exceptionally  qualified 
to  speak  of  Sir  George  Tryon's  tactical  beliefs.  I 
spent  weeks,  if  not  months,  in  the  duty  of  trying  to 
impress  on  him  the  necessity  of  going  beyond  the  eye 
and  the  judgment  in  the  handling  of  steam  fleets,  and 
how,  as  size  and  speed  increased,  this  necessity  increased 
with  it.  But  I  ever  found  his  faith  in  his  own  opinion 
unshakable.  His  biographer  is  just  as  firm  in  the  same 
faith  ;  and  yet  no  one  would  dream  of  blaming  him  for 
holding  it ;  though,  if  hereafter  his  eye  and  his  judg- 
ment should  mislead  him,  every  one  will  be  quite 
as  ready  to  wonder  at  and  condemn  him  as  some  are 
to  wonder  at  and  condemn  that  splendid  seaman  Sir 
George  Tryon. 

I  am  sure  to  be  blamed — I  have  already  received 
blame  from  my  brother  officers — for  reviving  what  is 
called  "this  controversy";  and  I  find  that  some  at 
least  of  the  captains  of  Sir  George  Tryon's  fleet  think 
that  the  remark  I  made  in  my  review  as  to  their 
"accepting"  the  fatal  order  "without  hesitation" 
throws  some  slur  upon  them.  What  I  mean  is  that  all 
the  captains  answered  Sir  George  Tryon's  signal  in  the 
usual  prompt  way,  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  quite  ordinary 
character.  No  signal  is  supposed  to  be  answered  until  the 
captain  understands  it  and  is  prepared  to  obey  it.  Means 
are  given  by  which  each  captain  can  at  once  express 
hesitation  to  the  admiral  making  the  signal.  The  only 
officer  who  expressed  hesitation  was,  as  General  Saxton 
points  out,  the  Rear-Admiral.  Further  means  of  warning 
an  admiral  who  has  made  what  any  captain  thinks  an 
injudicious  or  dangerous  signal  have  been  provided 
from  the  earliest  days  of  signal  books.  It  is  proper  in 
such  cases  for  captains  to  hoist  a  signal  which  declares 
that  "  the  signal  made  is  not  understood,  though  the 
flags  are  distinguished."  Now,  the  Admiralty  in  their 
Minute  laid  it  down  that  the  signal  displayed  by  Sir 
George  Tryon  meant  that  he  would  do  that  which  he 
did.  I  simply  hold  it  impossible  that  any  captain  could 
have  believed  that  and  yet  have  failed  to  warn  Admiral 
Tryon  in  the  usual  way.  I  also  hold  it  impossible  that, 
had  all,  or  even  several  of,  the  captains  warned  the  Ad- 
miral in  the  usual  way,  Sir  George  Tryon  would  have 
proceeded  with  his  fatal  movement.  The  proof  is  to 
me  positive  that  no  captain  anticipated  a  dangerous 
outcome  from  obedience  to  the  signal  ;  but  of  course  I 
cannot  say  how  each  captain  explained  away  the  danger 
at  the  moment. 

In  the  total  result  I  remain  quite  convinced  that 
Sir  George  Tryon  in  making  this  last  fatal  movement 
was  merely  acting  on  the  principles  I  know  him  to  have 
held  most  firmly  :  that  he  trusted  to  his  eye  and  his 
judgment,  and  his  belief  in  his  control  over  the  move- 
ments of  his  ship,  and  that  they  misled  him. 

That  some  of  the  officers  present  believed  that  Sir 
George  Tryon  intended  to  "  circle  round  "  the 
"Camperdown,"  as  spoken  of  by  General  Saxton, 
is  on  official  record,  and  is  not  to  be  disputed.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  that  Sir  George  Tryon  himself 
could  have  meant  it,  as  the  General  supposes  ;  because 
there  was  nothing  to  have  prevented  him  executing  it. 
No  "misunderstandings"  on  the  part  of  the  Rear- 


Admiral  or  of  any  of  the  captains  could  have  affected 
his  intentions  either  way. 

I  return  to  where  I  set  out.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
but  that  the  "Howe"  was  stranded  and  the  "Victoria" 
destroyed  because  at  those  times  we  were  accustomed 
to  handle  our  great  battleships  at  speed  on  the  princi- 
ples which  applied  perfectly  to  the  sailing  ships  of  our 
younger  days.  We  tried  to  deal  with  them  as  way- 
ward but  corftrollable  ;  whereas  they  are  mathematically 
accurate  in  their  movements,  and  are  as  uncontrollable 
as  fly-wheels.— Your  obedient  servant, 

P.   H.  COLOMB. 

ARMS  AND  THE  SNOB. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  apologize  to  your  readers  for  again  taking  up 
your  space  with  regard  to  what  seems  to  have  degene- 
rated into  a  personal  squabble  (and  one  which  I  certainly 
did  not  promote).  It  is  obvious  that  the  attacks  of 
your  anonymous  correspondent  on  me  are  due  to  per- 
sonal spite  for  which  I  cannot  conceive  a  motive. 

So  angry  is  your  correspondent  that  I  should  say  one 
word  about  myself  or  my  pedigree  that  he  calls  my 
allusion  to  the  extinct  baronetage  "  amusing."  I  am 
afraid  I  must  take  up  a  little  space  in  order  to  explain, 
not  to  him,  but  to  your  readers.  Sir  James  Chamber- 
layne  (1700)  had  two  brothers,  Henry  and  Thomas. 
He  and  Henry  (the  last  baronet)  were  buried  at  Dun- 
stew,  and  the  clergyman  there  has  kindly  given  me  a 
lot  of  information.  No  one  can  find  out  anything  about 
Thomas,  and  he  seems  (as  the  only  brother  not  buried 
there)  to  have  left  the  neighbourhood.  Of  course  your 
correspondent  "would  not  be  persuaded  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead  "  ;  but  from  the  researches  made, 
as  I  stated  in  my  last,  it  seems  probable  he  went  to 
Maidstone,  in  Kent,  where  there  is  a  house  still  existing 
called  Chamberlayne  House. 

Now  my  great-great-great-grandfather  was  a  Thomas 
Chamberlayne  living  in  that  part  of  Kent,   and  of 
course  the  difficulty  lies  in  establishing  the  relation- 
ship.   This  Thomas's  son  married  an  heiress,  Miss 
Kadwell,  and  became  rector  and  patron  of  Charlton, 
also  in  that  part  of  Kent ;  his  son  succeeded  him  as 
rector  and  patron,  and  his  son  (my  grandfather)  also, 
and  all  were  named  Thomas.    In  the  parish  church 
at  Charlton  there  is  an  inscription  to  prove  this.  Not 
long  ago  two  families  set  up  a  claim  to  the  extinct 
peerage  of  Annandale  ;  the  Court  decided  against  both, 
but  no  one  doubts  they  are  two  branches  of  the  original 
Annandales.    The  allusion  again  in  this  last  letter  to 
"A   Solicitor"   shows   your   correspondent  to  be  a 
"snob"  and  no  mistake.     He  thinks  evidently  that 
that  is  something  to  be  ashamed  of  and  he  insults  a 
very  honourable  profession.    I  believe  there  are  solici- 
tors in  this  country  of  better  origin  than  even  foreign 
and  enigmatical  princesses.    With  regard  to  "arms" 
your  correspondent  thinks  every  "  armiger "  should 
prove  his  title  to  those  he  bears.    /  should  be  content 
to  set  up  a  possessory  title  and  plead  the  Statute  of 
Limitations  !  The  five  generations  of  my  family  alluded 
to  carried  those  arms  without  protest  or  interference 
and  in  a  time  when  the  law  with  regard  to  such  matters 
was  more  stringent  than  it  is  now.    Also  (though  I  do 
not  attach  much  importance  to  this  further  than  to 
consider  it  a  great  honour)  on  30  September,  1778, 
King  George  III.,  while  on  a  visit  to  Winchester,  gave 
my  father's  uncle  a  silver  vase  on  which  he  had  ordered 
an  inscription  to  be  engraved  and  the  very  coat  of  arms 
your  correspondent  claims  and  denies  my  right  to  ! 
Some  people  would  think  that  bestowed  a  right  to  carry 
them,  but  I  do  not  want  to  plead  that.    I  have  a  right 
to    believe    my   authorities    are   more    reliable  than 
your  correspondent's,  and  I  prefer  the  Roll  of  Battle 
Abbey  to  the  MS.  alluded  to.     On  that  Roll  is  the 
name  of  Chamberlayne,   as  one  of  the  Barons  who 
came  over  with   William,  and    these  very  arms  are 
assigned  to  him  !    Now  your  correspondent  tells  us 
that   a  certain  Count  Tankerville  not  long  after  the 
Conquest  assumed  the  name  of  Chamberlayne  from  his 
office  and  took  these  arms.    I  fear  we  must  denounce 
the  Count  as  a  "snob,"  inasmuch  as  these  arms  by 
right   belonged  to   a  Baron,   whose  real  name  was 
Chamberlayne.— Yours,  &c. 

Tankerville  Chamberlayne.. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  CULTURE. 

"  The  Land  of  the  Dollar."    By  G.  W.  Steevens. 
London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1897. 

"  '"THE  Land  of  the  Dollar"  is  indisputably  the  most 
J-  interesting  and  suggestive  book  that  has  been 
published  this  year  ;  it  is  the  portrait  of  a  culture  done 
with  astonishing  vigour  and  vividness,  and  one  could 
easily  and  agreeably  fill  one's  review  with  an  arrange- 
ment of  adjectives  in  its  honour.  There  have  been 
versions  of  America  since  the  war,  but  none  of  enduring 
distinction  ;  so  many  people  come  back  nearly  inco- 
herent with  indignation  :  the  manners  of  the  hotel 
clerks  are  dreadful,  the  continent  is  quite  unfit  for  a 
gentleman,  and  so  forth.  We  have  witnessed  Chicago 
confronted  with  the  Christian  era  and  unabashed.  But 
this  book  is  neither  the  bitter  cry  of  outraged  gentility 
nor  polemical  piety.  It  is  a  portrait,  sympathetically 
done,  as  every  portrait  should  be,  of  what  is,  after  all, 
the  most  interesting  people  in  the  world.  And  it  is 
done  with  a  skilful  development  of  effect,  with  an  in- 
sight and  a  sense  of  unity,  that  make  it,  albeit  nomi- 
nally a  reprint  of  thirty-three  letters  to  a  London 
halfpenny  paper,  a  single  and  complete  work  of  art. 

Partly  its  unity  is  the  outcome  of  accident,  though 
Mr.  Steevens  has  certainly  made  an  artist's  use  of  the 
opportunity  luck  gave  him.  The  problem  was  to  get 
New  York  and  Niagara,  the  Chinaman  and  Wisconsin, 
Chicago  and  Nevada,  the  nigger  and  the  "  poor  white," 
into  the  picture,  and  yet  to  avoid  the  miscellaneous 
effect  of  a  pawnbroker's  window.  It  has  beaten  every- 
body else  ;  it  would  probably  have  beaten  Mr.  Steevens 
had  it  not  been  for  the  coincidence  of  the  most  significant 
of  all  Presidential  elections  since  Lincoln's.  It  was  a  sin- 
gularly intimate  issue  in  suspense,  not  so  much  a  discus- 
sion as  a  revelation  of  idiosyncrasy ;  the  perfect  pose.  It 
turned  on  the  question  of  currency,  it  touched  the  pocket 
of  every  man  of  a  people  essentially  competitive  and 
commercial  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Golden  Gates  ;  the 
east  talked  of  the  west,  and  the  city  of  the  country  ; 
they  brought  their  business  relations  into  the  streets, 
they  put  them  on  banners,  they  plastered  them  on  walls, 
for  Mr.  Steevens  to  see.  But  a  journalist  merely  would 
have  seen  the  election  and  nothing  more,  would  have 
made  his  book  the  Election  and  nothing  but  the  elec- 
tion—America taken  for  granted,  everything  of  any 
enduring  importance  taken  for  granted,  a  trash  of 
arguments  that  pass,  facts  that  do  not  matter  and 
figures  that  do  not  signify.  Mr.  Steevens,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  it  America,  engaged  in  electing  a  Pre- 
sident. 

For  his  technique  he  may  be  indebted — as  any  sane 
man  would  probably  take  care  to  be  indebted — to 
Heine's  description  of  London.  And  the  journalistic 
beginnings  of  the  book  necessitated  a  division  of  the 
matter  into  numerous  concise  sections,  each  with  its 
effective  impression.  But  the  impressions  are  arranged 
with  remarkable  skill — they  broaden  steadily.  "The 
Voyage"  is  entertainingly  trivial — with  its  anecdote  of 
the  American  who  wanted  to  know  what  the  visitor 
thought  of  America  while  it  was  still  a  pale  blue  line  on 
the  horizon — and  "The  Dollar"  is  a  gleam  of  the  common 
humorist.  And  from  that  we  work  up  towards  the 
fortified  mines  of  Leadville,  a  brilliant  piece  of  descrip- 
tion, and  the  dawn  after  the  election  in  New  York  : — 

"Gunpowder  flared,  bands  crashed,  bugles  rang; 
overhead  the  late  trains  puffed  and  clattered,  and 
above  all  rang  volleys  of  cheers  and  the  interminable 
discordant  blare  of  tin  trumpets,  all  blended  in  a 
furious  jangle  of  jubilation.  The  whole  place  was  mad, 
demoniac,  inspired  with  a  divine  frenzy.  .  .  .  And 
through  the  crowd  came  pushing  a  man  with  matted 
hair  crying  the  morning  papers." 

Of  all  these  descriptive  vignettes,  I  like  least  those 
two  that  deal  chiefly  with  scenery,  for  people  are  the 
texture  of  the  book.  If  Nature,  if  the  continental  mass 
of  America  is  to  come  in,  then  the  whole  design  is 
wrong.  After  all,  the  entire  American  civilization,  in 
relation  to  its  scenery,  is  very  like  a  penny  bottle  of  ink 
spilt  over  a  half-acre  lawn.  Niagara  is  redeemed  by 
the   smoking   chimney,  but   the   description   of  the 


Colorado  canons  is  simply  irrelevance.  They  took  Mr. 
Steevens  in  a  weak  place,  for  being  a  highly  educated 
Englishman  he  was  naturally  weak  in  his  geography  ; 
he  did  not  know  that  every  Board  School  Reader,  every 
elementary  text-book  of  geology  in  this  country,  reeks 
with  these  same  canons.  But  he  drops  his  modesty  ; 
he  becomes  a  discoverer.  "  Nobody,"  he  says,  "  seems 
to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  advertise  "  these 
pyrochromatic  solitudes.  Well — it  is  pleasant  to 
catch  one's  abler  contemporaries  tripping.  And  it  is 
only  a  lapse  of  two  pages  after  all. 

The  quality  that  makes  this  book  so  particularly  rich 
in  suggestion,  so  stimulating  to  the  imagination,  is  the 
acute  sense  of  causation  that  pervades  it.  A  great 
majority  of  people  seem  to  see  things  only  as  things 
that  are  :  their  vision  of  affairs  is  static.  They  seem  to 
think  that  mountains  keep  always  the  same  height, 
rivers  the  same  length,  nations  the  same  character. 
The  Americans  to  them  are  a  remarkable  people, 
infested  with  Irish,  whose  cities  are  painfully  uniform, 
and  who  spell  offensively  and  put  your  railway  check 
in  your  hatband  whether  you  like  it  or  no.  To  a 
minority,  perhaps  a  considerable  minority,  of  people 
nowadays,  however,  things  are  seen  as  things  that 
become — their  vision  of  things  is  dramatic.  That  way  of 
looking  at  things  may  be  innate  in  some  cases  ;  in 
many  it  is  the  result  of  a  study  of,  and  comprehension 
of,  the  evolutionary  idea.  Now  Mr.  Steevens  has  the 
latter  quality  of  mind  to  a  contagious  degree.  The 
reader  will  be  dull  indeed  who  does  not  catch  some- 
thing of  his  fine  sense  of  implication.  You  find  that 
the  iron-bound  trunk  at  Euston  Station,  the  ticket 
stuck  into  your  hat-band  by  a  familiar-mannered  con- 
ductor, the  secret  whisky-bar  in  a  scullery  at  Portland, 
are  significant  things,  straws  perhaps,  but  showing  all 
the  better  for  that  the  trend  of  the  Democratic  Idea. 

Over  here  we  pretend  to  be  Democratic.  But  it  is  the 
thinnest  pretence  in  the  world.  Our  country  is  an 
Aristocracy  in  decay,  an  Aristocracy  with  a  leaky  organ- 
ization, a  land  of  hyphened  names,  bogus  crests  and 
derived  manners,  where  every  one  is  strenuously  putting 
on  Side — toadying,  imitating,  presuming  equality 
with  some  person  supposed  to  be  "above"  him,  hold- 
ing aloof  from  or  imposing  charity  or  patronage  upon 
some  other  person  supposed  to  be  "below"  him.  I 
never  met  an  Englishman  so  pitiful  that  he  did  not  find 
a  consolation  in  being  "a  little  superior"  to  some 
other  Englishman.  In  this  country  the  wine  merchant's 
wife  does  not  call  on  the  ironmonger's  wife,  and  the 
ironmonger's  wife  on  the  fishmonger's  wife,  and  the  fish- 
monger's wife  on  the  publican's  wife  whose  licence  is 
only  for  beer  ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  each  husband  has 
a  vote  no  more  makes  us  Democratic  in  the  face  of 
these  vulgarities  of  selectness  than  the  fact  that  each 
husband  has  two  legs  and  a  head  of  hair. 

And  in  return  for  the  right  to  step  on  certain  "  in- 
feriors "  your  Englishman  is  always  ready  to  be  meanly 
abject  to  certain  "  superiors."     The  tradesman  culti- 
vates an  abject  manner  to  his  customers,  the  railway 
servant  has  to  be  not  civil  but  "  respectful,"  and  such 
people  as  the  jobbing  workman,  the  jobbing  gardener, 
in  a  rural  community,  literally  crawl  through  existence 
touching  their  hats.    When  we  travel  there  seems  an 
understanding  that  we  are  all  Ineffable  Personages, 
incognito  ;  if  possible  we  go  into  a  compartment  alone 
to  avoid  losing  caste  by  contact  with  our  "inferiors," 
and  we  "snub"  conversational  advances  and  "tip" 
the  guard  beyond  our  means  to  keep  him  in  his  place. 
Of  course,  when  one  writes  a  book  representing  a  man- 
doing  such  things,  every  reviewer  in  the  three  kingdoms 
calls  one's  character  a  snob  for  doing  what  everybody 
does.    But  that  is  only  the  refinement  of  our  snobbery. 
In  America  they  really  have  purged  their  minds  of  much 
of  this  sort  of  thing.    The  conductor  of  the  train  is 
the  man,  your  equal,  who  examines  your  ticket  and 
looks  after  you  while  you  travel,  and  you  are  the  man, 
his  equal,  who  travels  under  his  direction.    Both  being 
sane  human  beings,  you  co-operate  to  get  the  business 
done  with  as  little  bother  as  possible,  and  so  you  hand 
him  your  ticket  and  he  very  properly  whips  your  check 
into  your  hatband  so  that  he  can  see  it  at  a  glance  a 
dozen  yards  off.     Then  there  is  no  more  fuss  for 
either  of  you.     The  formula;  and  gestures  of  respect 
exacted  by  English  travellers  from  railway  servants  are 
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as  much  resented  by  the  American  conductor  as  they 
would  be  over  here  in  a  club  smoking-room.  So  they 
must  be  in  any  genuine  Democracy. 

Certain  other  things  follow  as  a  matter  of  straight- 
forward deduction  from  the  Democratic  theory.  There 
are  no  white  servants  to  be  got  there  ;  there  never  will 
until  the  Democracy  has  rotted.  As  a  consequence 
Mr.  Steevens  is  perpetually  recurring  to  the  American 
ingenuity  in  labour-saving  appliances.  A  house  over 
there  is  built  in  a  mood  of  elaborate  civility.  Over  here, 
any  one  who  will  trouble  to  do  a  little  house-hunting 
will  find  that  houses — villa  residences,  built  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  appear  brutally  indifferent  to  a  servant's 
health  or  comfort.  Perilous  steps,  sometimes  out  of 
doors,  lead  to  the  underground  coal  cellar  ;  dismal  ill- 
lit  bedrooms  for  them  are  poked  just  anywhere  ;  there 
are  steep  staircases,  narrow  dark  subterranean  kitchens, 
an  absence  of  water-taps  on  the  upper  floors,  and  so 
forth.  These  houses  recall  the  happy  days  before  the 
Board  schools  had  turned  the  girls'  heads  and  made 
them  difficult  to  please.  And  in  another  direction,  too, 
the  American  differs  from  us  fundamentally,  and  that 
is  his  unsympathetic  treatment  of  the  poor.  Here  we 
dispense  charity.  It  is  part  of  our  social  dignity ; 
great  ladies  require  an  interesting  and  cleanly  poor 
just  as  they  require  a  park  and  deer.  Poor  English 
people  stand  being  done  good  to  in  a  most  humiliating 
way  :  one  must  have  been  born  in  the  English  south 
country — Hardy's  country — to  appreciate  the  taint. 
In  America  the  protrusion  of  charitable  offices  would 
probably  awake  a  dangerous  resentment  ;  exuberant 
fashion  following  European  examples  must  needs  avail 
itself  of  Irishryand  niggers.  To  the  ordinary  American 
the  permanent  poor  are  a  nuisance,  the  unfit  and  the  lazy, 
and  he  resorts  to  stimulating  methods  of  treatment. 
The  casually  poor  takes  his  chance.  To  the  American 
poor  man  the  rich  are  not  his  providentially  appointed 
almoners,  but  his  luckier  equals.  He  plays  a  game 
against  them,  keen  but  not  personally  spiteful — the 
Silverite  campaign  was  essentially  a  move  in  that  game. 
But  certain  things  are  not  fair — he  does  not  think  that 
Trusts  are  fair — and  then  he  gets  angry.  "  Certain 
commercial  concerns,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  "make  fre- 
quent, powerful,  and  successful  combinations  to  over- 
ride the  public  interest.  One  of  the  most  odious  forms 
of  this  is  a  combination  among  great  employers  of 
labour — railway  companies  and  the  like — to  keep  a 
mutual  black  list.  If  a  working-man  offends  one  of 
them,  in  time  of  strike  or  otherwise,  he  will  get  no  em- 
ployment from  any.  Men  have  changed  their  names 
and  disguised  themselves  in  vain  to  escape  this  omni- 
scient and  merciless  boycott."  .  .  .  That,  again,  is  em- 
phatically not  fair.  And  such  things  provoke  reprisals. 
"  It  is  becoming  rare  now  to  find  a  strike  in  which  gun- 
powder and  dynamite  are  not  the  ultimate  appeal." 
There  lies  the  danger  of  the  Democratic  Idea  ;  the  rich 
are  irresponsible,  they  are  not  "  superior,"  they 
have  no  feeling  of  noblesse  oblige,  and  there  is  no 
palliative  of  territorial  or  class  loyalty  to  soften 
the  rigours  of  poverty.  ...  Is  it  possible  for  the 
ideas  of  equality  and  loyalty  to  be  operative  side  by 
side  ?    That  is  the  problem  America  must  solve  to  live. 

H.  G.  W. 

FARMING  POSSIBILITIES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

"  On  Veldt  and  Farm."  By  Frances  Macnab.  London  : 
E.  Arnold.  1897. 

THE  author  of  this  book  has  courageously  grap- 
pled with  a  gigantic  task— the  task  of  endeavouring 
to  present  to  that  great  British  public,  whose  eyes  are 
now  directed  towards  South  Africa,  some  idea  of  the 
pastoral  and  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  countries 
between  the  Cape  and  the  Zambesi.  The  subject  is  so 
vast  that  even  within  the  limits  of  the  bulky  "  Cape 
Official  Handbook  "  it  can  only  be  lightly  dealt  with. 
Miss  Macnab,  while  acknowledging  her  indebtedness  to 
various  persons  and  books,  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
glean  much  of  her  information  upon  the  spot.  She 
traversed  British  Bechuanaland,  for  instance,  during  an 
eight  weeks'  waggon  journey.  She  is  an  acute  observer, 
and  although  the  plan  of  her  book  might  have  been 
bettered — its  shortcomings  are  accounted  for  in  the 
preface — she  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  which 


is  well  worth  the  study  of  those  interested  in  the 
agricultural  and  general  development  of  South  Africa. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  future  of  South 
Africa  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  settlers,  whether 
in  Cape  Colony,  the  Orange  Free  State,  or  the  Trans- 
vaal, form  the  great  bulk  of  the  farming  population. 
They  retain,  therefore,  a  very  strong  grip  upon  the 
land — a  grip  which  shows  few  signs  of  becoming 
relaxed.  Nowadays,  unfortunately,  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  British  who  flock  to  South  Africa  care 
to  settle  upon  the  soil.  The  life  is  dull  and  mono- 
tonous, according  to  modern  ideas,  and  "  Mr. 
Rhodes's  young  men"  and  the  men  who  steadily  stream 
up-country  crave  rather  the  excitement  of  pros- 
pecting, land  speculation,  storekeeping,  police  work, 
Kaffir-fighting,  stock-jobbing — anything  rather  than 
the  dull  prospect  of  immurement  upon  a  6,000-acre 
farm.  Most  of  them  cherish  the  idea  of  some- 
how making  a  pile  and  getting  home  again.  And 
for  this  reason  the  unprogressive  Dutch,  who  stick 
doggedly  by  the  land,  retain  their  political  power,  and 
offer  and  will  continue  to  offer  so  solid  a  front  to  the 
advance  of  progress  and  development  in  South  Africa. 
Even  in  the  new  countries  of  British  Bechuanaland  and 
Rhodesia  the  Boers  are  steadily  creeping  in  and  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  the  soil,  while  the  British,  who 
might  do  in  ten  years  what  the  Dutch  will  not  effect  in 
fifty,  with  few  exceptions  leave  farming  severely  alone 
and  choose  the  life  of  gold  mining,  speculation,  and 
business  in  the  towns. 

Four  years  ago  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
British  Bechuanaland,  which  offers  as  a  cattle-ranching 
ground  one  of  the  most  favourable  fields  in  South 
Africa,  was  being  almost  entirely  neglected  by  British 
settlers,  while  Dutch  farmers  from  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  Transvaal,  who  recognized  its  value,  were 
steadily  trekking  into  the  country  and  fastening  their 
strong  grasp  upon  the  land.  That  process  has  been  and 
still  is,  unfortunately,  steadily  going  forward  ;  and  al- 
though, as  Miss  Macnab  shows,  there  is  a  small  leaven  of 
keen  and  capable  white  colonists  other  than  Boers  in  this 
territory,  the  bulk  of  the  land  is  passing  into  the  hands 
of  ignorant  and  unprogressive  Dutch  farmers,  who  will 
erect  here  as  elsewhere  a  solid  wall  of  opposition  to 
modern  ideas  and  modern  progress.  Education  will  in 
time  make  its  way  even  among  these  benighted  people, 
but  education  among  the  Dutch  on  the  remote  and  iso- 
lated back-country  farms  is  a  plant  of  desperately  slow 
growth. 

It  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Rhodes 
between  them  could  devise  some  plan  for  attracting 
farming  settlers  of  British  blood — of  the  right  sort, 
of  course — to  South  Africa.  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the 
new  Cape  Governor  and  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa,  may  be  invited  to  direct  his  attention  to  this 
matter,  which  assuredly  has  much  to  do  with  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

Miss  Macnab  rightly  draws  attention  to  the  wonderful 
success  of  the  great  State-aided  emigration  scheme  of 
1820,  when  a  body  of  selected  farmers,  with  their  wives 
and,  families,  to  the  number  of  5,000,  were  settled  on 
land  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  Cape  Colony  at  a 
cost  to  the  British  Government  of  ^50,000.  These 
farmers  transformed  the  country  around  them  from  a 
Kaffir-haunted  wilderness  into  the  most  prosperous 
region  of  South  Africa,  and  their  descendants  at  this 
hour  form  the  main  portion  of  the  British  backbone  of 
South  Africa. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  very  properly  directs 
attention  to  the  difficulties  of  farming  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  not  a  poor  man's  country,  and  a  farmer  going  out 
from  England  would,  without  capital  to  back  him  up, 
find  himself  eaten  up  by  expenses  during  the  two  or 
three  years  which  must  elapse  before  he  has  built  his 
homestead,  put  his  land  in  order,  secured  his  water 
supply,  and  before  his  stock  has  had  time  to  increase. 
A  man  with  less  than  ^1,000  can  do  very  little.  Many 
of  the  Boers  are  deeply  in  debt,  and  their  acres  are 
hopelessly  mortgaged  to  usurers  and  traders.  Miss 
Macnab  has  some  very  hard  but  perfectly  true  things 
to  say  of  the  lower  type  of  Jewish  bloodsuckers  who 
fasten  upon  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  of  the  Dutch 
farmers.  Some  of  these  gentry  adopt  good  Scottish 
patronymics,  to  Miss  Macnab's  intense  disgust. 
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While  travelling  about  British  Bechuanaland,  the 
author  entered  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  little  known 
Kalahari  Desert,  which,  indeed,  forms  the  western 
region  of  this  colony  as  it  does  of  the  Protectorate  to 
the  north.  Here  she  encountered  one  of  the  Boers 
who  had  struggled  back  across  the  Thirstlands  of  the 
Kalahari  from  the  disastrous  trek  to  Lake  Ngami  in 
1895.  Miss  Macnab,  in  addition  to  the  record  of  her 
plucky  and  interesting  waggon  journey  through  British 
Bechuanaland,  has  a  great  deal  of  well-digested  and 
exceedingly  useful  information  concerning  other  parts 
of  South  Africa — notably  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal 
and  Natal.  Exception  may  be  taken  to  some  of  her 
conclusions  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that  she  has  a  remarkable  grasp  of  her  subject 
and  furnishes  good  and  reliable  data  for  intending 
colonists,  and  indeed  for  all  interested  in  South  Africa. 
She  points  out  the  very  obvious  faults  of  the  Dutch, 
yet  she  is  not  blind  to  their  good  qualities.  Her 
chapters  on  "  Land  Purchase,"  "  Viticulture,"  "  Fruit 
Growing  and  the  Export  Trade,"  "  The  Market 
of  Johannesburg,"  "  Irrigation,"  "The  House  of 
Assembly,"  "Locusts,"  "Wheat,"  "  Forestry,"  and 
"  Native  Affairs  "  are  especially  good,  and  there  is 
useful  information  on  Natal  and  its  industries. 

When  the  rinderpest  now  ravaging  South  Africa  has 
run  its  course,  there  will  be  good  openings  in  that 
country  for  British  settlers,  to  whom  "On  Veldt  and 
Farm  "  may,  amongst  two  or  three  other  works,  be 
cordially  recommended.  H.  A.  Bryden. 

POEMS  OF  LOVE  AND  LIFE. 

"  Poems  of  Love  and  Life."    BvG.Colmore.  London: 
Gay  &  Bird.  1897. 

THIS  is  an  unusual  book.  Few  as  there  are  of  these 
hundred  pages  with  which  one  can  be  really  satis- 
fied, there  are  equally  few  from  which  one  does  not  get 
in  a  surprisingly  direct  way  the  sense  of  a  very  human 
person  speaking  straight  from  the  heart.  G.  Colmore, 
we  understand,  is  a  lady  who  has  written  novels,  but 
so  far  as  we  are  aware  no  poems.  From  the  dedica- 
tion— "  To  my  father,  who  gave  me,  and  to  my  husband, 
who  discerned,  developed,  and  educated  in  me,  any 
good  that  I  may  possess  of  character  or  talent,  I  dedi- 
cate these  poems,  written  chiefly  in  the  four  years  that 
passed  between  the  death  of  the  one  and  the  death  of 
the  other  " — we  are  allowed  to  see  the  quite  literally 
personal  nature  of  the  feeling  which  is  rendered  in  this 
one  small  unambitious  attempt  of  a  prose-writer  in 
verse.  And  it  is  quite  easy  to  suppose  that  this  first 
attempt  may  be  the  last.  We  find  here,  it  is  true, 
something  very  like  poetry,  something  much  more  in- 
teresting, valuable,  genuine  than  the  verse-making  of 
far  more  accomplished  verse-makers  ;  but  it  is  a  quality 
which  seems  to  be  where  it  is,  not  indeed  by  accident, 
but  through  an  unusual  urgency  of  the  circumstances 
which  call  out  emotion.  Each  poem  indeed  is  very 
definitely  and  carefully  composed  ;  and  for  construc- 
tion in  verse,  especially  in  women's  verse,  one  can- 
not be  too  thankful.  There  is  also  a  certain  care 
and  curiosity  in  the  arrangement  of  stanzas  and  of 
the  rhymes  in  a  stanza,  and  especially  in  the  use 
of  the  same  word  repeated  instead  of  a  rhyme, 
by  which  she  sometimes  achieves  a  tolling  rhythm 
linked  by  these  mournful  bells  into  an  almost  visible 
chain  of  sound.  A  note  of  Browning  may  seem  to  be 
heard  not  seldom  ;  and  yet  after  all  is  not  this  very 
much  because  these  poems  give  immediate,  almost 
colloquial  expression  to  the  far  from  simple  or  obvious 
moods  of  a  thoughtful  and  noble-hearted  love,  such  as 
few  modern  poets  except  Browning  have  ever  cared  to 
express  ?  These  poems  are  not  passionate,  still  less  are 
they  sentimental  ;  they  meditate,  with  deep  but  re- 
pressed emotion,  on  the  problems  which  life  and  death 
weave  around  love.  There  is,  in  some  of  the  best  of 
them,  in  "  Husband  and  Wife,"  for  example,  a  curious, 
touching  kind  of  psychology,  a  self-analysis  which  is 
the  holding  down  of  strong  feeling,  anxious  about 
itself.  Grief,  as  it  sometimes  does,  has  given  a  wisdom 
of  its  own  ;  and  these  poems  of  sorrow  are  full  of 
delicate  thinking,  that  more  honourable  memory  which 
is  busy  in  the  heart  with  thoughts  rather  than  with 


outcries.  The  wife,  speaking  to  the  husband,  and 
dreaming,  as  lovers  do,  who  should  die  first,  asks  him 
if  he  would  come  to  her  grave,  day  by  day,  at  the  hour 
of  twilight,  "  come  wandering  with  faithful  feet,"  at 
that  old  meeting-hour  ?  "Ah  love,  don't  come!"  she 
begs,  for  it  is  not  in  the  grave  that  what  is  lasting  in 
her  will  be  found. 

"  There  is  a  part  of  me 
Could  not  be  buried  on  my  burial  day  ; 
And  that  the  very  part 
That  hath  your  heart." 
And  it  pleases  her  to  think  that  so,  being  near  him  still, 
it  is  her  faults  that  will  perish,  turning  into  dust  in  the 
dust  of  her  grave  ;  while  she  lives  on  in  his  heart,  all 
that  is  left  of  her  being  her  love.    Then  it  is  the  hus- 
band, not  the  wife,  who  dies  ;  and  at  first  what  she 
longs  for  is  the  sense  of  his  presence,  his  pity  ;  if  she 
could  only  feel  him  near  her  for  an  hour  in  her  loneli- 
ness.   But  suddenly  she  remembers,  and  is  glad  to  be 
alone,  if  only  he  does  not  know  that  she  is  sorrowing. 
She  will  weep  softly,  lest  he  should  hear  ;  she  will  smile, 
and  so,  if  he  passes, 

"  My  lying,  loving  face, 
Hiding  the  place, 
Where  in  my  heart  the  tears  lie  close  and  deep, 
Shall  tell  you  that  I  know  not  how  to  weep." 
In  another  poem,  called  "  Forbidden,"  the  thought  is 
of  the  same  subtle  simplicity.    Some  lines,  which  may 
be  detached  without  injury  from  their  context,  will  give 
better  than  any  comment  the  particular  quality  of  the 
verse  : — 

"  If  love  were  other  than  a  perfect  thing, 
Love  were  no  gain,  but  only  all  a  grief, 
And  better  were  to  check  its  blossoming 
Ere  one  poor  bud  could  struggle  into  leaf  ; 
To  kill  it  in  the  spring, 
If  love  were  other  than  a  perfect  thing. 

If  love  were  other  than  most  sweet  of  all, 
Love  were  the  bitterest  gift  of  bitter  fate, 

And  better  were  to  spurn  beyond  recall, 
Its  magic  cup  more  perilous  than  hate. 
Its  sweetness  were  but  gall, 

If  love  were  other  than  most  sweet  of  all. 

If  love  were  other  than  the  love  of  you, 
Love  were  a  poverty,  and  nothing  worth, 

And  all  the  tasks  that  memory  had  to  do 

Would  be  to  loathe  the  hour  that  gave  it  birth. 

Love  were  not  sweet  nor  true 
If  love  were  other  than  the  love  of  you. 

But  love  is  love,  and  you  are  you,  and  I 

Am  I  that  dare  to  love  you  with  a  will, 
Knowing  that  love  is  perfect,  true  and  high, 
And  always  greater  than  its  greatest  ill  ; 

Knowing  it  cannot  die, 
Since  love  is  love  of  you,  and  I  am  I." 
There,  surely,  is  something  really  said,  and  said  with 
simplicity,  with  dignity.  Even  here,  and  much  more  in 
other  parts  of  the  book,  the  verse  wants  lifting,  a 
pulse  beating  musically,  a  sensitiveness  to  the  beauty 
of  cadence.  Then,  again,  the  poems  of  the  streets  are 
much  inferior  in  every  way  to  the  poems  of  the  heart. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  doubt  whether  this  writer 
was  ever  really  born  to  write  verse,  and  whether  it  will 
occur  to  her  to  say  much  more  of  what  she  has  to  say 
in  the  form  of  verse.  But  this  one  book  certainly  was 
worth  writing  ;  it  will  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who 
are  able  to  see  what  is  personal,  thoughtful,  and  human 
in  its  revelation  of  a  temperament. 

THE  VERY  NEAR  EAST. 

"  Rich   and   Poor."     By  Mrs.    Bernard  Bosanquet. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited.  1897. 

THIS  is  a  badly  named  little  book.  It  has  about 
as  comprehensive  a  title  as  a  book  could  well  be 
burdened  with,  fit  to  rank  with  Buckle's  "  History  of 
Civilization  "  or  the  proverbial  curate's  lecture  to  the 
local  Mutual  Improvement  Society  on  "  The  Progress 
of  the  Universe."  Mrs.  Bosanquet's  book  is  really  a 
sketch  of  a  certain  East-End  parish  and  the  poverty  and 
stupidity  to  be  found  therein,  with  some  reflections  on 
the  best  methods  to  alleviate  the  distress.    True,  Mrs. 
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Bosanquet  does  but  exploit  her  parish  for  the  purpose 
of  telling  us  her  general  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
poor  and  their  reform,  and  her  volume  has  therefore  so 
much  the  wider  scope.  But  it  is  not  concerned  with 
the  rich  in  any  way.  No  one  (saving  parsons  and 
doctors)  with  the  slightest  claim  to  be  anything  higher 
than  lowest  middle-class  resides  in  Mrs.  Bosanquet's 
parish  ;  and  her  programme  of  suggested  slum  work 
to  be  undertaken  by  philanthropic  and  leisured  middle- 
class  women  scarcely  brings  the  book  within  the  cate- 
gory implied  in  its  title. 

Nor  is  it  a  great  book,  in  spite  of  its  subject. 
That,  however,  is  not  said  in  dispraise,  but  simply 
by  way  of  classification.  For  a  great  book  on  the 
subject  you  go  to  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  "  Life  and 
Labour  of  the  London  People  "  ;  but  round  that  great 
star  may  revolve  many  planets  of  lesser  magnitude, 
but  useful  withal.  "Rich  and  Poor  "  is  one  of  them. 
It  is  useful  in  that  it  draws  from  first-hand  observation 
and  not  in  the  biassed  perspective  of  the  specialist  a 
sketch  of  what  life  is  like  in  that  region  of  the  imme- 
diate East  about  which,  on  the  whole,  we  are  more 
ignorant  than  of  that  farther  East  where  Moslems 
massacre  and  Christians  shriek,  echoed  by  the  yet 
shriller  shrieks  of  other  Christians  who  seldom  journey 
further  East  than  Dr.  Parker's  City  Temple.  It  is  part 
of  Mrs.  Bosanquet's  useful  purpose  to  show  these 
sympathetic  ones  that  their  eastward  gaze  need  not 
scan  so  distant  an  horizon.  They  have  but  to  drop 
fheir  eyes  (so  to  speak),  and  they  will  find  the  fore- 
ground of  the  landscape  as  full  of  misery  as  the  most 
exacting  philanthropist  can  desire.  True,  it  is  not  so 
picturesque  :  hunger  in  a  Hoxton  back  street,  assuaged 
by  "  four-'arf,"  does  not  attract  like  a  starving 
mountaineer  in  fez  and  petticoat ;  while  for  violence 
the  thud  of  the  British  boot  on  the  wife's  head  is  a  dull 
affair  beside  the  flashing  of  a  Turkish  sabre.  And 
there  is  not  so  much  of  it  either  ;  yet  it  is  not  finally 
determined  that  killing  a  man  is  the  worst  thing 
you  can  do  to  him.  But  Mrs.  Bosanquet  is  no  sensation- 
monger.  Rarely  does  she  lapse  into  the  "Outcast 
London "  business.  On  the  contrary,  her  recitals 
of  East-End  life  have  the  unimpassioned  calm  of  a 
relieving  officer's  report,  and  she  sets  herself  resolutely 
to  convince  us  that  existence  in  the  slums  is  not  the 
unendurable  thing  it  appears  to  pampered  Western 
eyes  :  how  resolutely  may  be  judged  from  her  enume- 
ration among  the  items  in  the  "Sunny  Side"  of  East- 
End  life  of  the  inhabitants'  illnesses,  which  "are  an 
unfailing  source  of  interest  to  them  "  !  After  this  the 
cataloguing  of  funerals  and  funeral  feasts  among  the 
joys  of  life  in  Costerland  is  merely  trite.  And  Mrs. 
Bosanquet  does  not  want  your  alms.  Indeed,  the 
impression  left  on  the  reader's  mind  is  that,  after 
ignorance  and  thriftlessness,  the  most  notable  curse  of 
the  East  End  is  the  money  and  blankets  which  a  senti- 
mental and  conscience-smitten  West  End  brings  to  it. 
"  Chanty,"  Mrs.  Bosanquet  would  have  us  believe, 
engenders  a  multitude  of  sins.  Doubtless  she  is  right ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  follow  her  all  the  way  :  to  the 
animadversions  on  Country  Holiday  Funds  for 
Children — surely  the  most  rigid  virtue  might  relax  at 
that  point.  But  Mrs.  Bosanquet  is  a  purist  in  her 
hatred  of  almsgiving,  and  one  of  the  chief  lessons  of 
"  Rich  and  Poor  "  is  that  "charity"  in  the  long  run 
not  only  fails  to  alleviate  distress,  but  accentuates  it. 
Inevitably,  of  course,  she  gets  very  cross  with  the 
Church  and  its  organizations ;  and  she  is  moved  to 
quite  bitter  invective  at  the  Church's  efforts  to  bribe  the 
poor  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

But  the  book  is  not  confined  to  destructive  criticism 
and  the  demolition  of  poor  Lady  Bountiful.  The  final 
chapters  contain  a  number  of  suggestions,  and  ladies 
anxious  to  do  something  to  raise  the  status  of  their 
East  End  brothers  and  sisters  will  do  well  to  con  them  ; 
they  deal  chiefly  with  school  management  (very  great 
stress  is  laid  on  education),  district  visiting  (not  of  the 
coal  and  blankets  order),  and  poor-law  work.  They 
are  always  stimulating  to  thought,  and  are  generally  to 
be  commended.  A  characteristic  feature  of  them  is 
their  tacit  assumption  that  the  poor  we  shall  have 
always  with  us  :  and  this  feature  will  be  regarded  as  a 
blemish  or  an  evidence  of  sanity  according  to  one's 
point  of  view.    But  if  Mrs.  Bosanquet  had  held  out 


any  millennial  prospect  within  a  measurable  distance  of 
time  she  would  have  made  thereby  a  virtual  confession 
of  ignorance  of  the  East  End,  and  have  set  herself 
down  an  ardent  dreamer  but  an  amateur  at  reform. 
And  she  is  no  Socialist.  On  her  last  page  she  goes 
out  of  her  way  to  fling  a  sarcasm  at  a  "  popular 
society  which  revels  in  dramatic  misrepresentations  of 
industrial  conditions "  :  a  description  calculated  to 
bring  an  angry  flush  to  the  cheeks  of  those  pallid 
students  who  sit  aloof  among  Socialist  revolutionaries 
and  call  themselves  Fabians. 

"  Rich  and  Poor"  is  also  entertaining,  a  merit  worth 
recording  when  you  consider  its  subject.  The  sketches 
of  costers  and  other  typical  inhabitants  of  Mrs.  Bo- 
sanquet's parish  are  well  and  brightly  done.  She  interests 
you  without  obviously  trying  to  make  you  either  weep 
or  laugh,  though  she  often  comes  near  doing  both. 
Here  is  a  specimen.  It  is  from  a  discussion  of  the  dietary 
of  children  : — "  It  is  in  vain  their  shrunken  little  limbs 
and  weary  wizened  faces  plead  for  something  more 
suitable  to  their  tender  years.  '  Baby  do  look  queer, 
give  'im  a  drop  'o  tea,'  is  all  that  is  suggested  to  the 
mother's  mind,  and  baby  gulps  down  a  spoonful  of  tea 
from  the  pot,  which  has  been  all  day  on  the  hob,  with 
helpless  resignation."  Here  is  another,  a  description 
of  a  little  chap  who  is  not  quite  right  in  the  head  : — 
"  His  mother  drinks,  and  has  drunk  herself  into  the 
asylum  once  or  twice.  Six  children  run  the  streets 
neglected,  of  whom  Annie,  aged  thirteen,  is  the  eldest. 
Annie  has  ideas  of  responsibility  towards  George,  but 
her  chief  way  of  expressing  them  is  by  hitting  him  over 
the  head  with  a  chunk  of  wood."  George  is  consoled 
by  district  visitors'  soup  tickets,  and  that  makes  Mrs. 
Bosanquet  angry  with  the  visitors  who  thus  discharge 
their  responsibility  towards  this  wretched  little  waif, 
instead  of  sending  him  to  a  proper  school.  And  Mrs. 
Bosanquet  is  right. 

THE  RED  DEER. 

"The  Red  Deer."  Fur  and  Feather  Series.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  and  other  writers. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1897. 

THE  Red  Deer  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  subject 
that  has  been  treated  in  the  "  Fur  and  Feather 
Series."  There  is  a  romantic  savagery  about  his 
haunts  and  no  little  interest  in  his  habits.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Macpherson  undertakes  the  natural  history  portion 
of  the  book,  and  breaks  what  to  most  people  will  be 
novel  ground  in  discoursing  on  the  range  of  the  wild 
deer  in  Lancashire.  It  will  surprise  not  a  few  to  learn 
that  red  deer  are  still  to  be  found  roaming  at  will  in 
the  unfenced  forest  of  Martindale,  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  from  time  immemorial  they  have  never  been 
crossed,  improved  or  contaminated  by  any  foreign 
strain.  Lord  Ebrington  is  an  unexceptionable  autho- 
rity on  the  well-known  sport  carried  on  scientifically 
and  successfully  with  hound,  pricker  and  harbourer  in 
Exmoor.  Speaking  of  kindred  sport  in  France,  by  the 
way,  he  informs  us  that  there  are  over  300  packs  of 
hounds  there,  of  which  two-and-twenty  exclusively  hunt 
the  wild  stag,  and  eight-and-thirty  more  which  hunt 
stags  and  wolves  and  boars.  Cameron  of  Lochiel 
writes  of  the  "  Deer-stalking,"  and  the  subject  could 
not  have  been  confided  to  more  capable  hands.  He  is 
a  thorough  sportsman  and  a  famous  stalker ;  he  has 
forests  of  his  own,  and  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Parliamentary  Committees  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  Highlands  in  the  interests  of  the  Crofters. 
All  he  has  to  say  as  to  that  matter  is  expressed  with 
remarkable  moderation.  He  effectively  disposes  of  the 
ignorant  absurdities  which  assume  that  the  Northern 
hills  are  as  the  Midland  shires  or  the  verdant  South- 
downs  ;  but  he  admits  certain  grievances,  due  to  the 
selfishness  of  sporting  tenants.  In  fulness  of  know- 
ledge he  goes  briefly  but  exhaustively  into  all  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  question.  We  need  not  say 
that  his  hints  as  to  successful  stalking  are  excellent. 
He  expatiates  with  enthusiasm  on  the  excitement  of 
a  sport  which,  in  his  opinion,  takes  precedence  of  all 
others.  Apropos  of  which  he  gives  an  example  of  a 
singular  change  in  manners,  showing  how,  in  com- 
paratively recent  days,  the  great  Highland  landowners, 
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as  the  Scotch  say,  were  in  the  habit  of  "  sinning 
their  mercies."  Ha  was  told  by  a  former  Lord  Lovat, 
grandfather  of  the  present  peer,  that  in  his  Lordship's 
younger  days  it  was  considered  derogatory  to  a  gentle- 
man, not  to  speak  of  a  chieftain,  to  go  on  the  hill  and 
kill  the  wild  deer  for  himself.  There  is  admirable 
advice  as  to  ground  eligible  for  forest-making,  although 
that  of  course  can  only  concern  the  few.  And,  finally, 
Lochiel  discusses  the  question  of  using  dogs  to  follow 
the  wounded  deer.  Like  him,  we  have  always  been  a 
fervent  admirer  of  Scrope's  enchanting  book  on  "  Deer- 
stalking," and,  like  him,  we  have  always  been  amazed 
at  what  seemed  the  reckless  abuse  of  the  deerhounds 
in  the  Forest  of  Athol.  It  is  a  big  forest,  no  doubt  ; 
yet  the  perpetual  baying  and  clamour  should  have 
sufficed  to  scare  every  head  on  the  ground  beyond  the 
Bour  of  Badenoch  into  Lochaber.  Lochiel  approves 
the  employment  of  dogs  in  moderation.  Horatio  Ross, 
whom  he  quotes  in  his  opening  sentence  as  the  highest 
of  authorities — and  we  can  endorse  this  verdict  from 
personal  knowledge — never  kept  a  hound  of  any  kind 
about  his  lodge.  But  to  be  sure  the  old  deerstalker 
and  his  sons  almost  invariably  killed,  and  rarely  crip- 
pled, which  was  wise,  not  to  say  a  trifle  more  humane. 
Mr.  Innes  Shand  brings  the  lively  volume  to  a  close 
with  a  bright  disquisition  on  the  cookery  of  venison. 

A  THEOLOGICAL  SORTIE. 

n  The  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  the  Traditional 
Text  of  the  Holy  Gospels."  By  the  late  Dean 
Burgon.  Edited  and  completed  by  Prebendary 
Miller.    London  :  Bell  &  Sons.  1897. 

THIS  last  of  Dean  Burgon's  gallant  charges  is  well 
worth  reading.  If  it  effects  nothing  more,  it  will  at 
least  check  the  exasperating  air  of  knowingness  so 
common  among  the  critical  assailants  of  received 
versions  ;  it  will  convince  the  impartial  that  a  man  may 
hold  old-fashioned  (and  possibly  untenable)  views  with- 
out being  in  the  least  either  a  fool  or  a  knave.  It  is 
well  to  realize  that  even  in  New  Testament  criticism, 
counsel  for  the  defence  has  much  to  say,  and  can  say  it 
both  incisively  and  humorously.  But  in  this  book  the 
delightful  Dean  has  left  the  embattled  walls  of  defence, 
and  heads  a  flanking  charge  against  his  assailants. 
He  is  bent  upon  destroying  their  very  engines  of 
assault,  and  burning  the  supports  of  their  battering 
rams.  The  charm  of  this  policy  is  great  to  us,  who 
have  been  nourished  in  the  belief  that  nothing  could 
withstand  the  weighty  blows  of  such  ram  heads  as  the 
great  uncial  manuscripts.  We  have  quailed  before  the 
name  of  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  parchments.  The  Cure- 
tonian  and  Lewis  manuscripts  filled  us  with  awe.  When 
Codex  Bezae,  the  Dublin  Palimpsest,  and  Codex  Regius 
joined  their  forces  with  Sangallensis  and  Zachynthius 
we  have  been  trained  to  bow  the  knee  and  say  the  case 
is  finished.  The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  while 
still  a  guileless  pedagogue,  used  to  drum  into  his 
scholars  the  awfulness  of  this  destructive  authority, 
especially  of  Aleph,  that  monster  of  antiquity  and 
genuineness.  It  is  hard  to  hear  that  Aleph  himself  is 
also  mortal,  that  he  is  subject  to  the  changes  and 
chances  of  five  accidental  and  ten  intentional  forms  of 
corruption,  and  that  even  a  combination  of  so  many 
venerable  seniors  among  manuscripts  fails  to  speak  the 
last  word.  Pooh  !  says  Dean  Burgon  ;  these  texts 
are  the  second-hand  and  rejected  wares  of  former  ages. 
They  are  the  misfits  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  other  cen- 
turies, and  it  is  quite  possible  not  only  to  find  the 
mistakes  in  them,  but  to  explain  why  these  mistakes 
were  made.  And  so  he  does,  not  without  bestowing 
many  a  cuff,  bob,  and  privy  nip  upon  the  Revisers  and 
the  whole  school  of  Hort,  Westcott,  and  all  their 
company.  The  chief  weapon — the  weapon  which  cracks 
most  crowns  in  this  sortie — is,  to  our  thinking,  the 
explanation  of  mistakes  under  the  head  of  Liturgical 
Influence.  If  the  Doxology  is  missed  out  from  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  four  great  uncials  and  five  cursives 
and  all  the  Latin  copies,  are  we  to  send  the  said 
Doxology  to  the  lumber-room  of  forgotten  accretions  ? 
But  there  are  two  great  reasons  why  it  was  left  out — 
one  is  that  it  was  customary  in  Eastern  Liturgies  for 
the  priest  alone  to  say  these  words,  and  the  people 


stopped  at  the  last  petition  ;  that  would  of  itself  account 
for  a  copyist's  error  in  the  familiar  words.  But, 
secondly,  this  practice  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
Arian  days  the  Doxology,  not  being  addressed  to  the 
Trinity,  might  cause  misunderstanding  among  the 
people.  This  would  be,  therefore,  an  additional  reason, 
not  only  why  the  words  should  be  said  by  the  priest 
alone,  but  also  why  they  should  be  designedly  left  out 
by  the  scribes.  The  defence  of  the  Pericope  de  adultera 
— that  is,  of  the  whole  story  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery — is  similarly  liturgical.  It  was  customary 
from  the  very  earliest  times  to  omit  the  whole  passage 
in  reading  the  Greek  Whitsunday  lesson.  The  Greeks, 
indeed,  are  overfond  of  the  patchwork  method.  (At 
the  same  time  the  story  was  given  in  the  special 
lesson  for  8  October.)  There  is  in  a  great  majority 
of  MSS.  a  rubric  directing  it  to  be  left  out  on 
Whitsunday.  This  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  omission  in  certain  codices,  even  if  we  lay  aside  the 
antinomian  use  made  by  heretics  of  the  story.  The 
Dean  demands  of  his  opponents  an  explanation  of  how 
the  story  "  crept  in"  through  so  many  channels,  and 
he  demands  of  them  that  they  explain  this  creeping  in 
as  simply  as  he  thus  explains  the  occasional  omission. 
Perhaps  he  is  injudiciously  hot  in  his  style,  and  mingles 
imprecations  with  slashing  arguments  ;  but  this  adds 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  impartial  reader,  who 
likes  to  feel  within  him  the  fine  complacent  glow  of  the 
indifferent  judge,  before  whom  red  and  hectic  counsel 
debate  in  dramatic  fury.  Dean  Burgon's  point  of  view 
is  one  which  will  commend  itself  to  few  of  our  readers. 
It  appears  to  him  to  be  irreverent  and  almost  sacrilege 
to  excise  twelve  verses  from  St.  John's  Gospel,  how- 
ever many  old  vellum  MSS.  may  leave  them  out.  This 
strikes  us  all  now  as  an  absurd  and  a  priori  attitude  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  argues  ably  and  with 
gigantic  learning  to  confute  the  gainsayers  of  the 
traditional  text,  and  to  ridicule  the  solemn  pretensions 
of  their  final  court  of  appeal.  In  his  negative  con- 
clusions we  can  certainly  follow  him,  and  confess  that 
satisfaction  in  New  Testament  textual  criticism  is  not 
to  be  attained  at  present.  The  total  result  of  so  much 
brave  and  brilliant  fighting  is  at  present  something  very 
like  mere  anarchy  ;  but  it  is  something  to  get  rid  of  the 
terrors  of  Aleph. 

FICTION. 

"The  Rogue's  March."   By  E.  W.  Hornung.   London  : 
Cassell  &  Co.  1897. 

"  '  I  "HE  Rogue's  March  "  is  also  a  good  thing  in  its 
J-  way  and  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Hornung  builds  with  far  coarser  materials  than  the 
American  and  his  story  does  not  proceed  so  easily. 
His  characters  do  not  come  before  us  with  such  familiar 
faces  ;  moreover,  they  are  scattered,  they  are  not  always 
working  together,  and  the  mystery  is  hardly  enough  to 
unite  them.  In  the  long  run  a  mystery  is  always  a 
weakness.  Even  while  the  reader  is  confessing  his  in- 
terest in  the  heavy  curtain  that  hides  a  part  of  the 
scene,  he  is  apt  to  feel  a  little  bit  ashamed  of  his 
excitement,  for  the  curtain  is  not  humanity  and  the 
showman  is  not  treating  his  audience  quite  squarely  in 
allowing  it  to  hang  there.  If  the  mystery  counts  largely 
in  the  interest  of  a  first  reading,  by  so  much  will  the 
second  reading  prove  unattractive.  To  talk  of  a  second 
reading  is  to  judge  by  a  high  standard  ;  if  it  is  too  high 
the  blame  must  rest  with  Mr.  Hornung,  who  has  written 
some  chapters  a  reader  might  well  wish  to  look  at 
again,  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  being  harrowed  for  the 
second  time.  For  if  the  story  runs  a  little  lame  (by 
which  we  do  not  mean  that  the  excitement  ever  flags 
for  want  of  stirring  incident),  Mr.  Hornung  has  painted 
some  striking,  lurid  scenes,  notably  of  an  Old  Bailey 
trial  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  century  and  of  convict 
life  in  New  South  Wales.  We  doubt  whether  the  author 
has  not  painted  his  Australian  horrors  too  thick  for 
satisfactory  artistic  effect  ;  at  any  rate,  all  is  not  right 
if  the  reader  finds  himself  rebelling — "Come,  come, 
such  horrors  no  longer  exist ;  why  rack  our  feelings 
with  them  ?  " — for  this  objection  means  that  the  horrors 
have  passed  artistic  limits,  and  demand  a  moral  justifi- 
cation for  their  appearance.    However,  Mr.  Hornung 
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has  succeeded  admirably  in  his  object  :  his  Australian 
scenes  are  a  veritable  nightmare  ;  they  sear  the  imagin- 
ation, and  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  get  Hookey 
Simpson,  the  clank  of  the  chains,  and  the  hero's  degra- 
dation off  our  minds. 

"  The  Royal  Christopher."  By  Justin  Huntly 
McCarthy.    London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1897. 

With  Mr.  McCarthy's  book  we  have  only  one  fault  to 
find.  His  story  is  fairly  told,  and  his  literary  work- 
manship is  careful  nnd  conscientious.  The  scene, 
in  particular,  where  the  narrator  is  cured  of  his  calf- 
love for  the  maid  at  the  "  Skull  and  Spectacles  "  is  a 
vivid  picture.  But  there  is  not  enough  sack  to  the 
bread.  Mr.  McCarthy  runs  up  the  Jolly  Roger  half 
way  through  the  book,  but  nothing  comes  of  it  save 
two  fights,  one  murder,  and  half  a  shipwreck,  and  then 
the  story  is  ended. 

"The  Chest  of  Opium."  By  Mr.  M.  Edited  by  G.  B. 
Burgin.  (New  Vagabond  Library.)  London  : 
Neville  Beeman.  1897. 

"The  Chest  of  Opium"  is  most  pleasurably  blood- 
curdling. The  writer  has  no  outsider's  knowledge  of 
Chinese  intrigue  and  brutality  ;  he  almost  succeeds  in 
making  us  believe  him  an  eye-witness  to  the  opening  of 
the  opium-chest  and  the  discovery  of  its  ghastly  con- 
tents. "Chinese  Horror,"  the  tale  of  torture  with 
which  the  volume  is  avowedly  "padded,"  is  incredible 
as  a  specimen  of  things  done  at  the  present  day,  "  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  flourishing  British  settlement 
of  Shanghai."  Such,  nevertheless,  we  are  assured 
that  it  is.  Lovers  of  the  horrible  will  rejoice  in  the 
clever  little  book  :  others  will  read  it  for  its  humour. 

"Minstrel  Dick,"  by  Christabel  Coleridge  (Gardner, 
Darton  &  Co.),  is  disappointing  to  one  who  appre- 
ciates Miss  Coleridge's  novels,  not  because  the  little  story 
is  not  graceful  and  pretty  enough,  but  because  it  gives 
her  very  little  scope  for  her  cleverness  and  wit.  Minstrel 
Dick  is  a  child  who  succeeds  in  helping  out  a  difficult 
political  enterprise  by  his  pluck  as  a  messenger.  The 
mild  love-story  of  the  Lady  Isabel  alone  causes  us  to 
class  this  book  among  novels,  instead  of  relegating  it 
to  the  schoolroom  shelf. 

"  Shapes  in  the  Fire,"  by  M.  P.  Shiel  (Lane),  is 
a  medley  of  perplexing  elements.  The  author  has 
evidently,  to  his  own-  thinking,  closely  assimilated 
the  spirit  of  ancient  Greece.  The  result  of  his  studies 
appears  to  us  uncomfortably  akin  to  the  insanity 
of  modern  England.  Few  could  deny  that  some  of 
"Shapes  in  the  Fire"  is  raving  lunacy — absolute 
frenzied  nightmare — instead  of  the  dream}-  retrospect 
that  the  title  would  lead  one  to  look  for.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  writing  has  any  visible  meaning 
or  coherence  whatever,  it  is  usually  powerful,  fre- 
quently beautiful,  and  sometimes  almost  inspired.  The 
horror  of  the  sketch  called  "Vaila"  takes  hold  on  the 
reader  and  makes  his  flesh  creep.  The  wit  and  philo- 
sophy of  "The  Premier  and  the  Maker,"  another  sketch, 
would  be  more  remarkable  than  it  is  were  it  not  for  the 
wildly  grotesque  character  of  every  other  sentence, 
which  bewilders  the  understanding. 

"The  Evolution  of  a  Wife,"  by  Elizabeth  Holland 
(Milne),  has  great  charm.  It  is  something  to  be  able 
to  drag  the  reader  after  the  fortunes  of  a  convent- 
bred  ingenue  through  six  separate  "Parts,"  and  to 
leave  him  not  only  unwearied  but  sorry  to  have 
reached  the  end.  Marie  is  delightful,  with  her  many 
lovers  and  the  pathetic  little  vanities  that  make  her 
innocence  anything  but  insipid.  She  is  absolutely 
realizable  ;  and  not  she  alone.  The  little  Swiss  town 
and  its  inhabitants  live  at  once  in  the  reader's  eye  if  he 
has  ever  seen  Switzerland — by  which  we  do  not  mean 
the  Swiss  hotels  and  the  scenes  that  may  be  viewed  in 
the  course  of  excursions  made  from  those  succulent 
centres. 

"After  Long  Waiting"  (Hurst  &  Blackett),  by 
Jessie  Nicholson,  is  handicapped  by  a  highly  improbable 
plot,  vaguely  connected  with  lost  or  stolen  children. 
Even  without  its  feeble  mysteries  it  could  hardly 
succeed  beyond  achieving  a  general  harmlessness. 

"  Miriam  Cromwell,  Royalist  "  (Blackwood),  by 
Dora  Greenwell  McChesney,  has  some  fairly  dramatic 


scenes  on  a  field  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title. 
Prince  Rupert  is  slightly  idealized  for  the  purposes  of 
the  story.  The  book  shows  much  honest  work  and 
close  study  of  the  period. 

It  is  a  drawback  to  the  most  readable  of  novels 
when  it  is  professedly  and  obviously  a  sequel,  and 
bristles  with  allusions  to  people  and  things  that  we 
may  never  have  heard  of.  Every  one  has  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  read  the  forerunner  to 
"  Forestwyk  ;  or,  Ten  Years  After"  (Jarrold  &  Sons), 
by  E.  B.  Bayly.  We  say  "  fortunate"  in  all  good  faith, 
for  the  present  book  is  a  clever  tale,  written  in  unpre- 
tentious, straightforward  style,  and  has  a  particularly 
sympathetic  stock  of  characters. 

"  With  the  Jungle  Folk,"  by  E.  D.  Cuming  (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine),  is  a  sketch  of  Burmese  village  life,  for  which 
the  author  holds  the  indulgent  critics  of  a  former  book 
on  Burma  responsible.  The  responsibility  is  great,  and 
we  hope  they  will  loyally  accept  it,  for  Mr.  Cuming's 
sake.  The  present  story  has  the  defects  of  its  merits. 
It  takes  one  some  time  to  familiarize  one's  self  with  the 
names  of  the  characters,  and  having  done  that  one  can- 
not pretend  to  work  up  any  enthusiasm  over  the  loves 
and  longings  of  Pho  Lone  and  Mah  Pan,  or  the  gossip 
of  the  villages,  or  even  the  dacoit  attack.  It  is  all  very 
quaint  and  affords  one  an  insight  into  Burmese  life  and 
habits  in  their  least  known  aspects.  Rudyard  Kipling 
would,  perhaps,  make  much  of  these,  but  Mr.  Cuming 
is  not  a  Kipling.  A  realistic  effect  is  imparted  to  the 
story  by  the  pictures  drawn  by  a  native  artist  and  re- 
produced precisely  as  drawn. 

SOME  HISTORY  BOOKS. 

"A  Narrative  of  Events  in  France,  from  March  to  July,  1S15, 
with  some  Account  of  the  State  of  Society  and  Public 
Opinion  at  that  Period."  By  Helen  Maria  Williams. 
Cleveland,  U.S.A.  :  Burney  Brothers  &  Co.  1S97. 

"  Charles  XII.  and  the  Collapse  of  the  Swedish  Empire."  By 
R.  Nisbet  Bain.  London  and  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  1897. 

"The  Life  of  Captain  Stephen  Martin,  1666-1740."  Edited  by 
Clements  Markham,  C.B.  Published  by  the  Navy  Records 
Society.  1897. 

THE  first  of  the  books  which  we  have  to  notice  is  a  curious 
and  characteristic  production  of  the  year  1815 — notes  by 
an  Englishwoman  resident  in  Paris  during  the  Hundred  Days 
of  the  things  which  caught  her  eye.  Why  the  publishers  have 
issued  the  book  without  any  preface  or  introduction  we  cannot 
understand.  The  reader  wants  to  be  told  who  Helen  Maria 
Williams  was,  and  how  she  chanced  to  be  stranded  in  Paris  in 
the  spring  of  181 5.  All  that  we  can  gather  from  the  letters  is 
that  she  had  been  abroad  for  many  years,  and  was  in  charge  of 
the  children  of  her  dead  sister,  who  had  married  a  Frenchman. 
The  correspondence  is  shrewd,  and  the  writer  had  a  happy 
turn  for  picking  up  characteristic  anecdotes — such  as  that  of 
the  citizen  who  responded  to  the  Deputy  who  extolled  the  liberty 
of  the  Republic  to  him,  "  Mais  j'aurais  voulu  une  liberte  libre," 
and  the  other  (which  we  have  seen  elsewhere)  of  the  exchange 
of  repartees  between  Talleyrand  and  Marshal  Lannes.  Miss 
(or  Mrs.  ?)  Williams  had  no  special  opportunities  for  seeing  the 
inner  side  of  things  ;  her  comments  are  only  those  of  the  in- 
telligent looker-on  in  the  street.  But  many  of  her  observations 
are  interesting  enough  ;  she  well  brings  out  the  despair  of  the 
French  middle  classes  at  the  restoration  of  the  Empire — more 
especially  the  feelings  of  the  women  when  the  conscription  was 
re-established,  and  when  the  "twenty  years  of  truce"  which 
Bonaparte  had  promised  in  March  changed  in  June  into  the 
prospect  of  immediate  war  with  all  Europe.  But  all  the  authors 
productions  are  spoilt  by  two  terrible  tendencies  :  the  one  is 
towards  a  pronounced  form  of  sentimental  bathos — a  very  cha- 
racteristic failing  of  writers  of  the  early  decades  of  this  century. 
"  I,  too,"  she  cries,  "  once  admired  Bonaparte.  To  my  then 
youthful  eyes  the  day-star  of  liberty  seemed  to  rise  over  the 
vine-covered  hills  of  France,  only  to  shed  benefaction  on  all 
humanity.  I  dreamed  of  prison  doors  thrown  open — of  dun- 
geons visited  by  the  light  of  day— of  equal  rights,  equal  laws, 
a  Golden  Age  in  which  all  that  lived  were  to  be  happy  !" 
&c.  &c.  This  is  bad,  but  it  grows  worse  when  mixed  with 
sentences  whose  want  of  grammar  can  only  be  described  as 
hyper-Thucydidean.  We  give  the  following  as  a  specimen  : — 
"  M.  Canova,  whom,  when  announced  to  a  Minister  as  '  M. 
PAmbassadeur  du  Pape,'  he  had  pleasantly  called  '  M.  PEiu- 
balleur,'  not  having  thought  proper,  from  prudential  motives,  to 
attend  and  act  in  this  latter  office— M.  Canova  has  had  the  pre- 
caution to  send  his  monuments  of  art  to  Italy,  by  the  Belgicand 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  a  circumstance  which  perhaps  gave 
rise  to  the  calumny  that  were  designed  for  Carlton  House." 
Our  second  book,  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain's  "Charles  XI  I.  of  Sweden," 
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forms  part  of  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series,  a  collection  of 
biographies  ofvery  varying  worth.  This  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
better  volumes,  painstaking,  accurate  and  readable.  Of  course 
Mr.  Bain,  like  all  biographers,  has  been  carried  away  into  enthu- 
siastic admiration  for  the  "  Madman  of  the  North."  Of  all  the 
so-called  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations,"  Charles  was — with  the 
single  exception  of  Bonaparte — the  greatest  curse  to  his 
country.  Sweden  was  in  1718  even  more  wholly  drained  of 
blood  and  wealth  than  France  in  181 5,  and  her  King's  stiff- 
necked  obstinacy  was  the  main  cause  of  her  exhaustion.  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  the  Swede  to  point  out  that  he  had  more  excuse 
than  the  Corsican  for  his  reckless  refusal  to  look  facts  in  the 
face  and  bow  to  the  inevitable.  Napoleon  had  always  taken 
the  offensive,  and  had  at  last  drawn  all  Europe  into  the  field 
against  him  by  his  insatiable  greediness.  Charles  was  attacked 
without  any  adequate  justification  by  three  unscrupulous  neigh- 
bours, and  his  reasonable  resentment  at  their  aggression  was 
the  mainspring  of  all  the  acts  of  his  subsequent  life.  "I 
resolved,"  he  told  his  Diet,  "never  to  begin  an  unrighteous 
war,  but  I  have  also  resolved  never  to  finish  a  righteous  war  till 
I  have  utterly  crushed  my  enemies."  It  was  this  exaggerated 
desire  for  complete  revenge  that  proved  his  ruin  :  when  suc- 
cessful he  would  not  grant  reasonable  terms  to  the  vanquished, 
but  demanded  an  abject  submission  which  the  circumstances 
did  not  justify.  When  unsuccessful  he  would  not  yield  to  the 
logic  of  facts  :  again  and  again  he  refused  fair  offers  :  he 
would  not  recognize  that  he  was  beaten,  led  his  devoted  armies 
to  certain  defeat,  and  spent  his  last  dollar  and  his  last  battalion 
in  hopeless  enterprises.  For  his  conduct  in  the  last  four  years 
of  his  reign  there  is  no  explanation  save  that  he  had  a  fatalistic 
theory  that  the  tide  of  ill-fortune  must  turn  some  day,  and  that 
a  cause  so  righteous  as  his  own  could  not  be  destined  to  ulti- 
mate disaster.  The  criminal  obstinacy  which  led  him  to  reject 
all  terms  of  peace  proffered  him  by  victorious  foes  was  not 
entirely  grounded  on  personal  pride,  but  had  a  certain 
substratum  of  religious  fanaticism  in  it.  For  Charles  was  half 
a  Puritan,  and  if  he  had  lived  eighty  years  earlier  would  have 
taken  part  in  the  wars  of  religion  as  a  rampant  Calvinist.  Mr. 
Bain  shows  that  the  picture  generally  drawn  of  him  as  a 
savage  and  saturnine  misanthrope  is  much  too  deeply  coloured. 
He  had  a  proper  sense  of  most  of  the  duties  of  life,  and  was 
not  incapable  of  a  genuine  friendship.  That  there  was  a  dash 
of  madness  in  his  blood  is  suggested  by  his  rare  but  vehement 
outbreaks  of  violence,  the  most  prominent  of  which  was  the  so- 
called  "  Holstein  Frenzy  "  of  1698,  when  he  took  to  beheading 
sheep  and  dogs  in  his  dining-room,  and  ramped  round  Stock- 
holm in  his  shirt-sleeves,  breaking  the  burghers'  windows. 
This  might  pass  for  the  rowdiness  of  a  boy  but  for  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  acting  as  a  capable  statesman  for  some  time 
before  the  explosion.  Mr.  Bain  lays  little  stress  on  some  other 
unpleasant  characteristics — his  deficient  sense  of  the  value  of 
personal  cleanliness  and  decent  food.  For  months  on  end  he 
never  changed  his  clothes  or  sat  down  to  a  regular  meal,  and 
this  not  only  in  the  thick  of  a  campaign  but  in  the  long  pauses 
between  its  episodes.  His  Spartan  love  of  discomfort  was  a 
'real  mania— he  burnt  his  camp  mattress  and  pillow  early  in  his 
■career,  and  slept  under  his  cloak,  often  on  damp  straw  and  in 
the  open  air,  when  his  officers  were  lodged  under  cover.  For 
years  no  one  saw  him  in  any  other  garb  than  his  long  blue 
coat,  buff  breeches,  and  jack-boots,  often  much  the  worse  for 
wear.  In  one  thing  only  was  his  disregard  of  convention  allied 
to  good  sense.  Among  the  periwigged  portraits  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century  his  bald  close-cropped  head  stands  out  most 
strangely.  He  was  probably  the  only  sovereign  of  Europe 
between  1650  and  1750  who  never  bowed  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
peruke.  As  the  portraits  in  Mr.  Bain's  book  show,  he  could 
not  persuade  his  generals  to  copy  his  sensible  example.  They 
are  as  curled  and  artificial  as  Louis  Quatorze  himself. 

Captain  Stephen  Martin,  the  hero  of  our  third  book,  was  a 
seaman  of  the  days  of  William  III.  and  Anne.  His  biography, 
written  by  his  son  in  1740,  had  never  been  in  print  till  now 
published  by  the  Navy  Records  Society.  It  is  worth  preserving 
for  the  vivid  picture  which  it  gives  of  the  daily  life  of  the  navy 
in  the  period  of  transition  when  it  was  beginning  to  crystallize 
into  its  permanent  form.  Almost  as  notable  as  the  storms  and 
fights  which  the  good  Captain  went  through  are  the  tales  of 
jealousy,  jobbing  and  dishonesty  which  load  so  many  pages  of 
the  narrative.  It  is  clear  that,  even  allowing  for  the  younger 
Martin's  filial  wrath,  the  old  taint  of  corruption  which  had 
begun  to  leaven  the  navy  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  was  not 
appreciably  abated  thirty  years  later.  Martin  opened  his 
career  in  the  Royal  Navy  as  a  gunner,  "a  post  at  that  time  of 
much  more  reputation  than  it  has  been  esteemed  since,  for  then 
gunners  wore  their  swords,  appeared  like  gentlemen,  and  kept 
company  with  their  captains  :  frequently  they  were  preferred  to 
be  commanders."  But  shortly  after  he  became  a  midshipman 
and  served  for  two  years,  till  he  was  discharged  in  1688  for 
jeering  at  the  "  Popish  Pageantry"  which  Admiral  Strickland, 
a  zealous  Romanist  and  a  firm  supporter  of  James  II.,  insisted 
on  introducing  intothenavy.  The  Revolution  replaced  Martin 
in  his  commission,  and  he  fought  as  a  lieutenant  through  all 
the  wars  of  William  IIP,  especially  distinguishing  himself  at 
La  Hogue,  where  he  went  in  with  some  boats'  crews  and  burnt 
some  of  the  French  vessels  lying  ashore,  in  such  shallow  water 


that  while  some  of  the  men  were  applying  the  combustibles, 
others  were  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  a  squadroon  of  dragoon . 
who  had  ridden  into  the  sea  to  drive  them  off.  "  The  bow- 
man of  the  '  Eagle's '  barge  pulled  one  trooper  off  his  horse 
with  a  boathook,  so  closely  were  they  mixed."  In  Anne's  time 
Martin  was  at  Vigo  and  Cadiz,  having  now  risen  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  bomb  vessel.  A  strange  incident  of  the  fight  at  the 
former  port  deserves  a  word  of  notice.  A  burning  Spanish 
merchant  vessel  laden  with  snuff  drifted  against  his  ship  and 
then  blew  up,  "  the  snuff  being  driven  against  the  side  and 
making  planks  and  all  of  a  snutf-colour.  It  blinded  and  suffo- 
cated all  who  were  near,  and  caused  such  agony  and  conster- 
nation that  the  first-lieutenant,  purser,  and  one  hundred  men  of 
Vice-Admiral  Hopsonn's  ship  jumped  overboard,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  were  drowned."  The  Peace  of  Utrecht  found 
Martin  a  captain,  and  he  was  in  fair  hopes  of  becoming  a 
rear-admiral  v/hen  the  accession  of  George  I.  placed  him  per- 
manently upon  the  shelf.  He  had  been  a  strong  Tory,  and 
was  marked  down  as  a  man  not  to  be  trusted  by  Walpole 
and  Stanhope.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  not  very  happy  ; 
he  inherited  a  handsome  fortune  from  his  brother-in-law,  Sir 
John  Leake,  the  well-known  admiral.  But  an  evil  inspira- 
tion induced  him  to  invest  it  in  South  Sea  Stock,  and  after 
the  crash  of  1720  he  was  left  with  a  small  competence,  which 
he  further  wasted  by  lawsuits  and  unhappy  speculations,  so 
that  he  died  a  poor  man.  His  son  Stephen,  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  College  of  Heralds,  gave  him  a  marvellous 
funeral  with  a  plethora  of  escutcheons,  banners,  helmets  and 
draped  horses,  which  would  probably  have  caused  the  simple 
old  sailor  much  amazement,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  his  own 
posthumous  importance. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

BLACKWOOD'S,"  which,  as  usual,  succeeds  in  being  solid 
without  becoming  spiritless,  and  varied  without  losing 
its  unity  of  tone,  opens  with  an  account  of  Colonel  Stewart, 
Gordon's  staff  officer  at  Khartum.  When  Gordon  was  asked 
to  carry  out  the  evacuation  of  the  Sudan,  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  apply  for  Stewart's  services,  although  he  had  never  seen 
him — in  fact,  they  met  for  the  first  time  on  18  January,  the  very 
day  on  which  they  started.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Conder  treats 
of  the  "Eastern  Question  in  the  Twelfth  Century"  in  his 
sketch  of  Richard's  fights  with  Saladin  and  the  benefits 
(religion  apart)  gained  by  his  success — the  check  of  Moslem 
advance  upon  Europe,  and  the  increased  security  of  Western 
trade  with  the  East.  An  anonymous  writer  contributes  an 
instructive  article  on  the  recent  biographies  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hornby,  who  stands  for  the  transition  from  sails  to  steam, 
and  Sir  George  Tryon,  who  stands  for  the  development 
of  the  ironclad.  In  connexion  with  Admiral  Hornby's 
command  of  the  Flying  Squadron  on  its  voyage  round 
the  world,  the  writer  suggests  the  advisability  of  sending 
men  in  a  squadron  of  the  newest  cruisers  on  such  long 
voyages,  instead  of  keeping  them  at  work  in  obsolete  ships. 
The  article  goes  on  to  sketch  the  new  naval  policy  and 
discuss  the  question  of  a  "  fleet  in  being."  The  point  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Greenwood's  "Disraeli  Vindicated"  is  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  fear  of  Russian  ascendency  has  been  justified  by 
events.  Lord  Beaconsfield  could  not  foresee  all  that  was  to 
happen,  and  in  his  action  he  was  hampered  by  his  colleagues, 
but  he  was  right  in  the  premisses  of  his  policy.  Perhaps  this 
vindication  is  not  quite  so  striking  as  Mr.  Greenwood  supposes, 
and  in  the  first  part  of  his  article,  at  any  rate,  he  obscures  his 
argument  by  refuting  objections  which  his  opponents  would 
probably  never  set  up.  But,  at  any  rate,  no  one  who  chanced 
on  this  article  would  read  many  sentences  without  turning  to 
the  "  Contents "  to  see  who  this  person  might  be  that  was 
plunging  his  readers  into  such  unexpectedly  good  writing. 
The  only  piece  in  the  magazine  that  distinctly  fails  is  "  Woman 
in  Politics" — interesting  of  course,  because  the  sight  of  one  sex 
holding  forth  about  the  other  always  produces  a  certain  pleasant 
trepidation.  Nor  can  the  failure  be  remarked  as  exceptional, 
for  it  seems  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  no  man  who  opposes  the 
claims  of  any  class  of  women  can  have  anything  worthy  to  say. 
Eloquence,  logic,  good  taste,  are  all  on  the  other  side  ;  and  so 
it  comes  about  that  the  anti-women  suffrage  cause,  which  the 
majority  of  English  people  probably  feel,  in  an  inarticulate  sort 
of  way,  is  the  right  cause,  gains  nothing  from  the  clamorous 
who  champion  it  in  writing.  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley  contributes 
picturesque  reminiscences  of  plantation  days  in  Virginia,  and 
Dr.  Louis  Robinson  discourses  upon  the  goat  and  its  peculiar 
virtues.  There  is  the  customary  political  article,  entertaining 
as  usual,  with  a  little  scolding  of  the  Government  and  much 
encouragement,  and  a  great  deal  of  eye  and  hand  cast  up  in 
horror  at  the  doings  of  an  Opposition  whose  terrible  tactics, 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  crime,  must  not  prove  too  great  a 
shock  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  gentlemen  who  sit  on  the 
other  side. 

The  "  Cornhill  "  proceeds  on  its  excellent  way,  and  is  perhaps, 
after  all,  not  bent  on  giving  us  more  patriotism  than  its  140 
pages  can  carry.  The  regular  contribution  of  a  piece  of  writing 
that  shall  be  highly  personal,  chatty  and  wayward  is  an  aim 
that  many  editors  have  set  before  them  ;  but  few  succeed  in 
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obtaining  anything  so  pleasant  and  unexasperating  as  the 
"  Cornhill's "  "  Pages  from  a  Private  Diary."  The  writer's 
success  is  partly  owing  to  the  length  of  his  tether  ;  he  chats 
over  a  wide  territory,  unlike  the  professed  man  of  letters  (and 
the  proverbial  dog),  who  is  for  ever  returning  to  his  latest 
books  and  his  literary  small  talk.  The  continuation  of  an 
older  diary,  kept  by  the  Master  of  the  Household  during  the 
Emperor  Nicholas's  visit  to  England,  is  also  entertaining.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Taylor  contributes  a  good  note  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
orators — Grattan,  Curran,  Plunket,  O'Connell,  Shiel — and  his 
quotations  from  Grattan  especially  are  most  convincing.  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee  has  a  study  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  death  and  her 
resolute  denial  of  failing  powers,  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
prints  his  Royal  Institution  lecture  on  "  Picturesqueness  in 
History,"  which  deals  rather  with  the  question  of  what  makes 
history  picturesque  (namely  the  detachment  of  one  figure  from 
the  rest)  than  with  the  picturesque  writing  of  history.  Few 
persons  would  have  the  courage  to  declare  that  police  news  is 
unreadable ;  but  those  who  do  not  regard  it  as  edifying  might  fairly 
object  to  the  "  Famous  Trial"  which  is  detailed  in  this  number 
of  the  "  Cornhill."  There  is  no  excuse  for  it  ;  the  man  who 
was  first  accused  of  the  murders  turned  out  to  be  guilty,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  evidence  was  against  him,  and  he 
had  no  particular  motive  for  his  crime.  No  one  need  be  told 
how  amusing  Miss  Kingsley  is  ;  her  "  Two  African  Days' 
Entertainment"  is  very  vivid  and  full  of  laughter,  the  laughter 
that  is  peculiarly  her  own. 

"  Longman's  "  has  an  article  describing  the  Swanage  quarry- 
men  who  work  the  Purbeck  marble.  A  strange  guild  they 
make,  these  marblers  of  Corfe  Castle,  descendants,  perhaps,  of 
Norman  builders  who  followed  the  Conqueror  to  England,  and 
still  exclusive,  nay  mediaeval,  in  their  manner  of  trade.  Lady 
Verney  tells  the  tale  of  Anne  Murray,  her  two  unhappy  love 
affairs,  her  devotion  to  the  Stuarts  and  her  care  of  the  wounded 
soldiers  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Eric  Parker  in  his  criticism  of 
modern  private  schools  makes  a  good  point,  one  indeed  that 
would  tell  against  public  schools  as  well.  The  system  of 
compulsory  games,  and  the  consequent  regulation  of  play  hours, 
has  its  good  points  ;  but  it  means  no  more  of  the  old  freedom, 
the  country  rambles,  the  scrapes,  the  adventure  ;  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  too  much  supervision  and  too  much  teach- 
ing of  everything.  Mrs.  Percy  Frankland  describes  how 
bacteriology  has  been  applied  to  dairy  practice  ;  it  is  a  wonder 
we  are  still  alive  to  read  her  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow's  "White  Man's  Africa"  in  "Harper's  " 
deals  this  month  with  Basutoland.  "As  I  drove  about  with 
Mr.  Lagden,"  who  governs  Basutoland  with  half  a  dozen 
English  magistrates,  "  the  feeling  irresistibly  took  possession 
of  me  that  I  had  at  last  reached  the  one  land  where  governing 
was  easy  and  the  people  contented  .  .  .  and  where  the  whole 
black  population  lived  in  harmony  with  their  chiefs,  their  neigh- 
bours and  the  paramount  power,  represented  by  the  flag  of 
England.  In  all  Basutoland  is  not  a  single  mile  of  railway, 
not  a  single  road,  not  a  single  mining-shaft,  not  a  single 
drinking-shop.  .  .  .  The  negroes  whom  I  met  in  the  fields  all 
seemed  in  a  laughing  mood  .  .  .  the  country  had  no  tramps, 
no  drunkards,  no  paupers,  no  politicians,"  and  he  suspects  that 
the  dozen  inmates  of  the  little  gaol  came  from  Cape  Colony  or 
the  Transvaal.  Mr.  Bigelow  has  much  to  say  of  Mr.  Lagden's 
singular  success.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Lummis's  second  paper  in 
praise  of  Mexico  is  oddly  written  in  parts  ;  but  what  he  has  to 
say  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  it  is  only  a  pity  he  has  not 
more  space  at  his  disposal.  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe  contri- 
butes a  pretty  "  Entomological  Wooing,"  a  continuation  of  a 
goose  story  that  charmed  us  some  months  back. 

Of  the  instructive  and  readable  articles  in  "  Macmillan's " 
perhaps  the  most  welcome  deals  with  pantomime,  or  rather 
with  the  great  Deburan  and  his  successor  Severin.  It  was 
De"buran  who  did  away  with  the  Watteau  jacket,  the  big  collar, 
the  overshadowing  hat,  and  created  the  Pierrot  as  we  know 
him  to-day.  The  writer  is  a  true  enthusiast,  and  talks  well  of 
a  great  art  ;  perhaps  on  another  occasion  he  will  give  us  an 
historical  study  of  Pierrot  and  the  development  of  his  character. 
Another  writer  traces  the  story  of  Cressida  from  Benoit's 
Bresieda  to  Boccaccio's  Greseida,  to  the  Cressida  of  Chaucer 
and  the  stern  Henryson,  of  Shakspeare,  and  finally  of 
Dryden— it  is  prettily  done,  and  the  changes  are  sympathe- 
tically remarked.  A  third  paper  discusses  all  sorts  of  tales 
connected  with  El  Dorado— the  legend,  we  are  told,  dates  from 
the  year  1535,  and  the  name  refers  to  a  king,  not  to  his  city. 

"  Chapman's  Magazine  "  for  this  month  starts  Miss  Violet 
Hunt's  new  serial,  ''Unkist,  Unkind  !"  which  looks  like  enter- 
tainment. The  short  stories  are  not  masterly.  The  Honourable 
Daphne  Rendel  suggests  a  subject,  or  a  milieu,  which  might 
be  interesting,  and  writes  a  story  which  is  not  ;  and  Mr.  Cyril 
Mullett  has  not  a  theme  sufficiently  striking  to  excuse  his 
saying,  on  one  page,  that  Meerah  "had  seemed  good  before 
Menepthah,"  and  was  "pale  as  Ma  the  beautiful-faced,  who 
stands  before  Pthah,"  and  on  another  that  the  crossing  "  com- 
menced," and  "  the  hours  that  it  occupied  were  fraught  with 
unspeakable  anxiety  to  the  Great  Leader,"  which  reminds  us 
somehow  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  "  Daily  Chronicle." 

The  articles  in  "  Temple  Bar "  are  much  better  than  the 
short  stories — a  very  natural  state  of  affairs.    There  is  a  long 


account  of  the  Battle  of  Val,  an  effective  sketch  of  Scarron  and 
his  marriage  with  Francoise  d'Aubigne,  who  became  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  an  account  of  Hannah  More  and  her 
friendship  with  Horace  Walpole. 

The  "  Century  "  opens  with  a  tale  of  the  President's  official 
cares  characteristically  illustrated — an  extraordinary  tale 
indeed.  The  most  interesting  pictures  in  the  magazine  are 
those  that  illustrate  Mr.  William  A.  Coffin's  description  of  the 
decorations  in  the  new  Congressional  Library.  Captain  Mahan 
contributes  his  last  paper  on  Nelson. 

In  "  Scribner's  "  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  describes  the 
millennial  celebration  at  Budapest ;  Mrs.  Pennell  writes  a  paper 
on  Mr.  Whistler's  lithographs,  illustrated  with  many  reproduc- 
tions ;  Mr.  Philip  Hubert  contributes  a  third  paper  on  great 
businesses,  dealing  with  the  factory. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

All  in  All  (Corinna  Bruce).    Hurst  &  Blackett. 
Amoris  Victima  (Arthur  Symons).  Smithers. 

Ancient  Greek  Literature,  A  History  of  (Gilbert  Murray).  Heinemann. 
Annual  Charities  Register  and  Digest,  The,  1897.    Longmans.  4J. 
Australia,  The  Seven  Colonies  of  (T.  A.  Coghlan).  Potter. 
Ballads,  A  Collection  of  (Andrew  Lang).    Chapman  Sc.  Hall. 
Beauty  and  Art  (Aldam  Heaton).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Belgravia  (March). 

Buckinghamshire,  The  Church  Bells  of  (A.  H.  Locks).  Jarrold. 
Career  of  Claudia,  The  (F.  M.  Peard).  Bentley. 
Cassier's  Magazine,  The  (March). 

Church  of  England,  The  Official  Year-book  of  the,  1897. 

Cicero  and  his  Friends  (Gaston  Bois>ier).    Innes.  5s. 

Comedy,  An  Essay  on  (George  Meredith).    Constable.  51. 

Devotee,  A  (Mary  Cholmondeley).    Arnold.    3*.  6d. 

Dramatic  Romances  and  Lyrics  (Pobert  Browning).    Scott.  2s. 

Flames  (Robert  Hitchens).    Heinemann.  6s. 

From  Grub  to  Butterfly  (Joseph  Forster).    Ward  &  Downey.  6s. 

Gentleman's  Magazine  Library,  The  (G.  L.  Gomme).    Elliot  Stock. 

History  of  Mankind,  The  (Part  XVII.) 

Horse,  The  (Part  IV.)  (Cecil  Brown).    Chapman  &  Hall.    2s.  6d. 

Japanese,  An  Introductory  Course  in  (C.  Macaulay).    Sampson  Low.    ioj.  6dr 

Joseph  II.  (J.  F.  Bright).  Macmillan. 

L'Europa  Giovane  (Guglielmo  Ferrero).  Treves. 

Les  Sacrifies  (Marie  de  Besneray).  Plon. 

Lombard  Street  in  Lent  (Bishop  of  Durham).    Elliot  Stock. 

Maria  Theresa  (J.  F.  Bright).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d. 

Marriage  Questions  in  Modern  Fiction  (E.  R.  Chapman).    Lane.    3$.  6d. 
Moths  (Vol.  IV.)  (W.  F.  Kirby).  Allen. 
North  American  Review,  The  (March). 

Passing  Madness,  A  (Florence  Marryat).    Hutchinson.  6s. 

Patience  Sparhawk  and  Her  Times  (Gertrude  Atherton).    Lane.    4s.  6d. 

Pierrot  of  the  Minute,  The  (Ernest  Dowson).  Smithers. 

Private  Library,  The  (A.  L.  Humphreys).  Hatchards. 

Queen  of  the  Moor,  The  (Frederic  Adye).    Macmillan.  6s. 

St.  Alban's  Abbey  (Edward  Liddell).  Isbister. 

Shakspere,  William,  The  Works  of  (Avon  Edition).    Kegan  Paul.    31.  6d. 
"  Small  Vachts,"  Supplement  to  (W.  P.  Stephens).    Sampson  Low.  21s. 
Spotless  Reputation,  A  (D.  Gerard).    Blackwood.  6s. 

Stapletons  of  Yorkshire,  The  (H.  E.  Chetwynd-Stapylton).    Longmans.  14s. 

Teaching,  Aims  and  Practice  of  (Frederic  Spencer).  Clay. 

Through  Unknown  African  Countries  (Donaldson  Smith).    Arnold.  21$. 

Unthinkables  (F.  H.  Balfour).  Bentley. 

Vittorino  da  Feltre  (W.  H.  Woodward).    Clay.  6s. 

Vox  Populi  (Konrad  Telmann).  Reissner. 

Westminster  Abbey  (F.  W.  Farrar).  Isbister. 

Winchester  Cathedral  (William  Benham).  Isbister. 

York  Minster  (A.  P.  Purey-Cust).  Isbister. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  ■writers 
of  HISS,  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  bach  mtmbers  of  the  Saturday  Revievy 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  -sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


FRANCE. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  [near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Gat.ignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boiilward  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque  Vermimes, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galignani  Lierary,  Nice. 


AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

T~)RURY  LANE  THEATRE.— Mr.  Oscar  Barrett's  grand 

Pantomime,  ALADDIN,  every  Evening  at  7.30,  and  Morning  Performances 
«very  Monday.  Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  at  1.30.    Box  Office  open  from  10  a.m. 
all  day. 

•PMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.    Great  Success.    Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.    Doors  open  at  7.30. 

■DADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

of  £80,  One  of  £so,  One  of  £40.     Examination  begins  July  14th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

"DOSSALL    SCHOOL — Fourteen    Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  from  £60  downwards,  will  be  awarded  by  Examination,  beginning 
March  30,  1897.    Boys  examined  at  Oxford  and  Rossall. — Apply,  Bursar,  Rossall, 
Fleetwood. 

■RRADFIELD  COLLEGE, BERKS.— TWO  ARMY  CLASS 

EXHIBITIONS,  value  50  guineas,  and  FOUR  ARMY  CLASS  EXHI- 
B1TIONS,  value  30  guineas,  per  annum,  for  Boys,  entering  after  Easter  Holidays, 
will  be  competed  for  on  March  24.    Candidates  must  be  between  13  and  15. — Apply 
to  the  Warden. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^    NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 
Ten  Scholarships  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £So  and  £20  per  annum  will  be 
awarded.    Also  one  Scholarship  of  ^35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  Sons 
of  Old  Cheltonians  only.    Chief  subjects  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates 
must  be  under  15. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

]\/|  ALE     TRAINING     COLLEGE  (Undenominational), 

iVA     Kingston,  Jamaica.— PRINCIPAL  and  VICE-PRINCIPAL  wanted  for 
January  i,  1898.    Salaries  £1,50  (rising  to  £400),  with  House,  Lights,  and  Medical 
attendance. — Apply  to  Rev.  J.  W.  Gedge,  29  Victoria  Park  Square,  E. 

SUTTON'S   GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR 

TEMPORARY  PASTURE  from  12/- per  acre. 
PERMANENT  PASTURE  from  15/- per  acre. 
According  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  and  Purpose  in  View. 

FOR  FULL  particulars  see 

SUTTON'S  FARMERS'  YEAR  BOOK  for  1897,  Now  Ready. 

SUTTON'S  SEEDS 
Genuine  only  direct  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

THp  ^Iatttpt"*av  Rpvtrw 

Proprietor,  J.  CLARK, 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day  ;  for  two,  from  12s.    Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  flays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers  \  g  KCHFNARD.         Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  FSCOFFIER. 

GRAND    HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

PALL   MALL  CLUB. 

(ESTABLISHED  1393.) 
The  Committee  propose  (prior  to  entering  on  new  and  larger  premises)  to  elect 
500  New  Town  Members  and  1,000  New  Country  Members  at  the  original  sub- 
scription of  £$  3^*  and  £1  is.  per  annum  respectively.     The  subscription  for  future 
members  will  then  be  raised  to  £5  5s.  (Town)  and  £2  2s.  (Country).    For  further 
particulars  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Pall  Mall  Club  Offices,  60  Haymarket, 

s.w. 

THE  SESAME  CLUB  for  LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN 

_  is  of  the  usual  character  of  Social  Clubs. 
It  is  also  intended  as  a  centre  for  those  interested  in  Literature,  Science,  Art,  and 
especially  in  improved  methods  of  Education,  but  is  pledged  to  no  religious,  social, 
or  political  party. 

The  Club,  which  was  founded  in  1895,  will  MOVE  at  EASTER  to  29  DOVER 
STREET,  Piccadilly,  where  a  larger  house  with  fine  Reception-rooms  (and  Bed- 
rooms for  the  accommodation  of  Ladies)  has  been  secured. 

The  SESAME  is  not  a  commercial  speculation,  and  is  under  the  management  of 
a  Committee  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  men  and  women,  in  whom  is  vested 
the  election  of  members.  No  entrance  fee  as  yet.  Special  terms  for  country 
members. 

Apply  to  the  Secretary,  171  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

LONDON  AGENTS: 
ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

THE     NORTH     RANDFONTEIN    GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
PRODUCTION  FOR  FEBRUARY  1897. 

THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
PRODUCTION  FOR  FEBRUARY  1897. 

THE    PORGES    RANDFONTEIN    GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
PRODUCTION   FOR  FEBRUARY,  1897. 

PLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
PRODUCTION  FOR  FEBRUARY  1897. 

Bland  &  Sons' 

•303  RIFI.K. 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.R.H.    PRINCE   HENRI  D'ORLEANS 
And  used  by  him  during  his  recent  Expedition  through  Tibet. 

m  TT  f\  n/r  a   0      DT    A  AT  T"»      0_     0  i~\  "1VT  CJ 
1  11      III  A.  O     UJjiiJNjJ     cZ  oUJNb, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 

WOKHS:  BIRMINGHAM. 

BOOKS. 

— • — 

ELLIOT  STOCK'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  gs. 

THE  STORY  of  the  HOUSE  of  LANCASTER.  By 

Henry  Hartwright. 
This  story  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  put  together  in  a  series  of 
sketches  drawn  from  various  sources.    An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  render  it 
more  lifelike  by  giving  an  accurate  account  of  the  family  of  each  of  the  principal 
characters  introduced,  instead  of  merely  a  string  of  names. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

NEW    THOUGHTS    ON    CURRENT    SUBJECTS  : 

Scientific,  Social,  Philosophical.    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Dewe. 
"  The  book  presents  conjectures  as  to  the  causes  of  many  things  which  profound 
thinkers  and  men  trained  to  scientific  habits  of  thought  are  content  to  admit  that 
they  cannot  explain." — Scotsman. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

THE  FOUR  FIRST  THINGS,  and  other  Essays.  By 

J.  E.  A.  Brown,  Author  of"  Thoughts  through  the  Year." 
"  Mr.  Brown  has  a  fresh  and  attractive  style  and  is  very  apt  in  illustration." 

Bookseller. 

In  small  fcp.  8vo.  parchment  cover,  price  2s.  6d. 

SPICK  AND  SPAN  :  a  Story  for  Children.     By  Aunt 

Cherry. 

In  paper  cover,  price  6d. 

WOMAN.      By   Marion  Graham. 

NEW    VOLUME   OF  VERSE. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

THE    HUIA'S    HOMELAND,   and  other  Verses.  By 

Roslvn. 

"  The  Huia'^  H^mHand  "  consists  principally  of  Poems   dtscriptivc  of  New 
Zealand  and  of  lile  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

ELLIOT  STOCK.  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 

BORWICK'S 

THE  BEST             _  .  .  .  

BAKING  POWDER       D/^\A/  PV  [T  D 

in  the         rU  VV  LJ  L  l\ 

WORLD.                 #  — 

THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

E  P  P  S  '  S 

GRATEFUL  COMFORTING. 
/"*\      s~\      />->v      y-v  a 

COCOA 

WITH    FULL    NATURAL  FLAVOUR. 
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MAGMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE   QUEEN    OF   THE  MOOR. 

A  Tale  of  Dartmoor  in  the  Days  of  Waterloo. 

By  FREDERIC  ADYE. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

PALL  MALL_  GAZETTE. — "  A  very  pretty  little  plot  of  adventure  and  love 
is  woven  out  of  this  matoial.  Interspersed,  but  not  too  frequently,  are  some  hunt- 
ing scenes  drawn  with  great  spirit." 


FOREIGN"    STATESMEN— New  Volumes. 
Edited  by  Professor  J.  B.  Bury. 
Crown  Svo.  zs.  6d.  each. 

MARIA    THERESA.    By  Rev.  J.  Franck 

Bright,  D.D.,  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

JOSEPH  II.    By  Rev.  J.  Frank  Bright,  D.D. 

*#*  These  two  volumes  supplement  one  another  as  a  history  of  the  period. 


EVERSLEY   SERIES— New  Volumes. 
Globe  Svo.  5s.  each. 
Now  ready,  in  Two  Volumes. 

PROSE  WORKS  of  WILLIAM  WORDS- 

WORTH.  Edited  by  Professor  Knig  ht.  With  Portraits  and  Vignettes 
etched  by  H.  Manesse. 

ESSAYS  CLASSICAL.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Globe  8vo.  5s. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


MUDIE'S 

SELECT 
LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK  EXPORTERS, 
BOOK  BINDERS, 

LIBRARIANS. 


AND 


ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 
241  BROMPTON  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48   QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 

LONDON, 

Ind  10  to  n  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 
SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENT'   FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA.  THF  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
V  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURi  MUSED  OR  VALUED    AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telti  r   > fit t  Address :  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."   Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

CECIL    RHODES:  1 

A  Biography  of  Appreciation. 

By  "  IMPERIALIST"  and  DR.  JAMESON. 
Containing  Supplementary  Chapters  entitled 

"MY  REMINISCENCES  OF  CECIL  RHODES." 

By  DR.  JAMESON. 

With  Portraits  and  Map  of  South  Africa.    Crown  8vo.  7*.  OcT. 

[On  Monday,  March  15. 

This  book  deals  fully  with  the  personal  and  political  life  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  contains 
very  important  unpublished  facts,  and  is  the  only  extant  biography. 


NEW  WORK  BY  W.  S.  LILLY. 


ESSAYS  and  SPEECHES.   By  W.  S.  Lilly, 


Author  of  "  Ancient  Religion  and  Modern  Thought," 
lution,"  &c.    Demy  8vo.  12s. 


'  A  Century  of  Revc- 
[tfext  week. 


NEW  WORK  BY  COL.  G.  B.  MALLESON. 

THE  RIVERS  and  LAKES  of  AUSTRIA, 

BAVARIA,  and  HUNGARY  (with  a  Sketch  of  the  Ambleve  and  Lignen- 
ville  in  Rhenish  Prussia).  By  Col.  G.  B.  Malleson,  CS.I.  With  Map. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [Next  -Meek. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  CHAPMAN'S  DIAMOND  LIBRARY. 

ENGLISH  SONNETS.    Collected  and  Edited 

by  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  and  Full  Index, 
and  3  Woodcut  Portrait  Illustrations  by  Simon  Harmon  Vedder.  Paper, 
is.  6d.  ;  cloth  and  gilt  top,  2s.  ;  limp  calf,  4s.  [Next  '.ucek. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  "  CENTENARY  "  EDITION  OF 
CARLYLE. 

OLIVER    CROMWELL'S    LETTERS  and 

SPEECHES,  with  Elucidations  by  Thomas  Carlyle.     With  an  Intro- 
duction by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.    Volume  I.,  with  a  Portrait  on  Stfel  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and   Photogravure   Portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  Prince 
Rupert.    Square  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
(Forming  Vol.  VI.  of  the  Centenary  Edition  of  Carlyle's  Works.) 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  GADSHILL  EDITION  OF  DICKENS. 

LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  NICHOLAS 

NICKLEBY.  2  vols,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Andrew  Lang. 
89  Illustrations  by  Phiz,  and  a  Portrait  of  Charles  Dickens  by  Maclise, 
engraved  by  Findon.  Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  I  Shortly. 

(Forming  Volumes  IV.  and  V  of  the  Gadshill  Edition  of  Dickens's  Works.) 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL  (Limited),  London. 


MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN  S  PUBLICATIONS. 

MR.  HEINEMANN  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  First  Volume  of  his 
New  Series  of  Short  Histories  of  "  THE 
LITERATURES  OF  THE  WORLD," 
Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE,  is  now 
ready,  entitled  A  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT 
GREEK  LITERATURE.  By  GILBERT 
MURRAY,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Large 
crown  Svo.  price  6s. 


ROMANTIC  INDIA. 

By  ANDRE  CHEVRILLON.    i  vol.  7s.  6d.  net. 

TIMES. — "  We  are  made  to  see  the  scenery  and  incidents  of  a 
winter  trip  to  India  in  a  new  light — the  light  in  which  they  present  them 
selves  to  an  amiable  and  spiritual  Frenchman." 


SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY  STUDIES. 

By  EDMUND  GOSSE. 
A  New  Edition,  uniform  with  "  Critical  Kit-Kats"  &c. 
i  vol.  buckram,  7s.  6d. 
TIMES. — "  Equipped  with  full  knowledge,  sound  critical  instinct,  and 
an  interesting,  easy  style,  Mr.  Gosse  appeals  to  the  student  and  to  the 
general  reader  alike." 

BEAUTY   AND  ART. 

By  ALDAM  H  EATON.    1  vol.  6s. 

Contents  : — Taste,  Beauty  in  Tone  and  Colour,  High  Art  for  ShalloW 
Purses,  Decoration  of  the  House,  &c. 


LONDON  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 
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JOHN    LANE'S  LIST. 

PUBLISHKD  TO-DAY. 

PATIENCE  SPARHAWK  AND  HER  TIMES  :  a  Novel. 

By  Gertkude  Atherton.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

MARRIAGE    QUESTIONS  IN   MODERN  FICTION; 

and  other  Essays  on  Kindred  Subjects.  By  Elizabeth  Rachel  Chapman. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net.   

KING   NOANETT  :   a  Story  of  Devon  Settlers  in  Old 

Virginia  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  By  F.  I.  Stimson.  With  12  Full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Henry  Sandham.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

11  1  King  Noanett '  is  not  inferior  to  the  bewitching  '  Lorna  Doone.'  There 

is  not  a  word  in  '  King  Noanett '  which  we  should  wish  to  change.  In  its  reticent 
ease,  its  tenderness,  its  cleanly  strength,  the  story  is  admirable." — The  Academy. 

KING  NOANETT.     By  F.  J.  Stimson.     5s.  net. 

M  A  delightfully  fresh  and  fascinating  story  There  is  a  rich  grace  and  deli- 
cacy of  style  that  stamp  the  novel  as  excellent  literary  work,  and  there  is  a  sustained 
interest  in  it  which  makes  it  warmly  to  be  recommended." — The  Scotsman. 


a  Novel.    By  Meta  Orred.    Crown  8vo. 


The  Second  Edition  of  THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GIRL  having-  been 
exhausted^  a  third  is  in  rapid  preparation)  and  will  be 
ready  Monday ^  March  15th. 

RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNES  NEW  ROMANCE. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GIRL.    5s.  net. 

"  A  refreshing,  a  brilliant  contribution  to  English  literature  Every  sen- 
tence is  a  cem  glittering  with  wayward  wit ;  everything  the  writer  touches,  even 
every  inanimate  thing,  throbs  into  rollicking  merriment  as  he  passes  by.  Mr.  Le 
( raltienne  is  a  very  wizard  of  romance." — The  Sketch. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GIRL.    5s-  net. 

11  Hard  indeed  must  be  the  heart  which  could  find  it  possible  to  say  unkind  things 

of  *  The  Quest  »'f  the  Golden  Girl.'   It  is  a  pretty  bit  of  fancy,  prettily  set 

forth,  ar.d  altogether  the  best  thing  that  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  yet  done  in  the  way 
of  prose." — The  Globe. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GIRL.    5s.  net. 

11  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  no  imitator  of  a  classic,  but  he  has  made  his  '  Golden  Girl,' 
or  three  parts  of  it,  pure  fantasy,  with  the  spirit  of  Sterne  hovering  benignantly  in 
the  air." — Daily  Chronicle. 

KAKEMONOS  :  Tales  of  the  Far  East.    By  W.  Carlton 

Dawe.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
"  Mr.  Dawe  knows  how  to  tell  of  extraordinary  things  in  a  gentle  matter-of-fact 

tone  Full  of  dim  delightful  tints  and  delicately  suggested  movement.  Yes, 

1  K.aloemonos  '  is  a  very  good  book  ;  very  good,  indeed." —  Woman. 

GLAMOUR 

4s.  6d.  net. 

GOD'S   FAILURES.     By  J.  S.   Fletcher,  Author  of 

"  When  Charles  the  First  was  King."    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"Ripe  with  dramatic  force  and  pathos  They  are  literary  masterpieces. 

 No  stories  of  like   merit  have   been   published  since   George  Egerton's 

'  Keynotes. '  "  —Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  WISE  AND  THE  WAYWARD  :  a  Novel.  By 

O.  S.  Street,  Author  of  "The  Autobiography  of  a  Boy."     Crown  8vo. 
4s.  6d.  net. 
A  novel  of  rare  distinction  and  charm." 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney-,  in  Daily  Telegraph, 
41  Mildred  Ashton  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  immortal  Tubby." 

The  New  Saturday, 
M  There  is  plenty  of  body,  but  never  a  headache." — The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

WEIGHED  IN  THE  BALANCE  :  a  Novel.    By  Harry 

Lander.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
"  It  U  undeniably  a  tine  book,  and  we  are  not  sure  whether  it  is  not  a  great  one. 
•     .  .Will  certainly  appeal  to  lovers  of  literature." — New  Saturday. 

\  novel  involving  the  interests  of  'Capital  and  Labour*;  its  early  chapters 
savour  of  both  '  John  Halifax '  and  '  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,'  full  of  unexpected 
and  varied  incidents  of  a  kind  likely  to  meet  with  general  approbation." 

Daily  Mail. 

THE  SENTIMENTAL   VIKINGS.     By  R.  V.  Risley. 

Post  8vo.  coloured  edges,  2s.  6d.  net. 
"All  the  stories  arrest  the  reader's  attention  and  bear  witness  to  a  very  fresh  and 
genuine  talent  in  their  author." — Manchester  Guardian. 

MERE  SENTIMENT.    By  A.  J.  Dawson.    Crown  8vo. 

3s.  fA.  net. 

"There  is   some  clever  writing  in  Mr.  Dawson's  short  stories  A  very 

clever  piece  of  work  Mr.  Dawson  has  a  pretty  style  shows  dramatic 

in«ir.ct."-/>a/7  Mall  Gazette. 

POEMS.     By  Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy,  including  a 

reprint  of  "  Echoes  from  Theocritus."    With  a  Memoir  by  Wilfred  A. 
•  >ili.,  and  an  Appreciation  by  John  Addington  Symonds.     Crown  8vo. 
Photogravure  Portrait.    5s.  net. 
"  There  are  ten  of  Lefroy 's  sonnets  which  are  worthy  to  rank  among  the  best 
ionnets  of  the  century." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE    KING:  a  Full,  True,  and 

Particular  Account  of  the  Escape  of  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King  Charles 
II.,  after  the  iiattle  of  Worcester.    By  Ar.LAN  Fea.    With  16  Portraits  in 
Photogravure  and  nearly  100  other  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 
"  Very  pleasantly  written,  full  of  illustrations,  and  altogether  a  most  desirable 
posses-ii^n." —  I'antty  fair. 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.     By  Izaak  Walton-  and 

C;ias.  Cotton.  Edited  by  Richard  Lb  Gallienne.  With  nearly  250  Illus- 
trations by  Edmund  H.  New.    Fcp.  4to.  buckram,  15s.  net. 

The  Fin  I  Edition  0/  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BA  YS  having  been 
exhausted^  a  Second  will  be  ready  Monday ,  March  i$lh. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BAYS  :  Parodies  in  Verse. 

Owen  Seaman.    Fcp.  8vo.  -)s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Owen  Seaman  is  his  own  most  dangerous  rival.    He  has  excelled  himself  in 
The  Battle  of  the  Kays.'    The  masterhand  is  visible  in  every  line."— Funch. 


By 


Heady  next  Tuesday. 
THOMAS  HARDY'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

THE  WELL-BELOVED. 

In  One  Volume,   uniform  with  the  AUTHOR'S 
FAVOURITE  EDITION. 

With  Frontispiece  Etching,  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 


KOT  E.— Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  Novels 
have  been  sold. 

THOMAS    HARDY'S  NOVELS. 

AUTHOR'S   FAVOURITE  EDITION. 

With  Frontispiece  Etchings,  cloth  gilt,  crown  8vo. 
6s.  each. 

"  I  believe  there  are  man}' — I  have  long  since  joined  their  ranks — who 
consider  Mr.  Hardy  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  of  English- 
speaking  novelists." — Sir  Walter  Besant. 

TESS   OF  THE  D'URBERVILLES. 

FAR  FROM   THE   MADDING  CROWD. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  CASTERBRIDGE. 

A  PAIR  OF   BLUE  EYES. 

TWO  ON  A  TOWER. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE. 

THE  WOODLANDERS. 

JUDE  THE  OBSCURE. 

DESPERATE  REMEDIES. 

THE   HAND   OF  ETHELBERTA. 

THE  TRUMPET  MAJOR. 

UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE. 

A  LAODICEAN. 

A  GROUP  OF  NOBLE  DAMES. 
LIFE'S  LITTLE  IRONIES. 
WESSEX  TALES. 


London  :  OSGOOD,  McILVAINE  &  CO.,  45  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
T300KS.— HATCHARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


BOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 
No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  the  Month  of  January,  1897. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  SHOWS  FOR  4,869  TONS 
MILLED : 

Income..       ..       ..*"     ..       ..'      ••       ••       ••       •■       ••  £25,80719  8 

Working  Expenditure    7-9°8    3  3 

Gross  Profits    17,899  16  5 

Less  Written  off  for  Redemption   2,312  !5  6 

Balance  Net  Profit  _jgi5.^37  o_t  1 

FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager. 


ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.,  March  11,  1397. 

The  Association  of  Mines  of  the  South  African  Republic  have  cabled  to  their 
London  Agents,  the  Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company,  Limited,  that  for 
the  month  of  February  an  output  amounting  to  41,946  ozs.  was  obtained  by  the 
following  Companies  : — 

ROODEPOORT  UNITED  MAIN  REEF.  MEYER  AND  CHARLTON. 
PRINCESS  ESTATE.  VAN  RYN.  GEORGE  GOCH  (AMALGAMATED). 
WEMMER.  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE.  BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE 
ESTATE.  LANCASTER.  NEW  MIDAS  ESTATE.  PORGES  RAND- 
FONTEIN.    NORTH  RANDFONTEIN. 

This  compares  with  38,311  ozs.  in  the  preceding  month. 


THE  EODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £1    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    1  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 

Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 

catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Dunlop  Tyres 


First  in  li 


Foremost  ever  since. 


Dunlop  Tyres 

Win  the  c 
World's  Re 

Dunlop  Tyres 

are  fitted  tc 
the  Prince  1 

Dunlop  Tyres 


Win  the  classic  races,  and  beat  the 
World's  Records. 


are  fitted  to  the  Carriages  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


and  Dunlop  -  Westwood  Rims  aie 
unequalled. 


Dunlop  Tyres. 


A  handsome  illustrated  booklet,  "All  About  Dunlop  Tyres  for  1897,' 
post  free  on  application. 


The  Dunlop   Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd. 

160  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,   E.C.,   LONDON  ; 
Works  :  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Dublin,  &c.  / 

THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

JOHANNESBURG,  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

CAPITAL       -       -       -  £120,000 

In  120,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  all  issued. 


LONDON"  SECRETARY. 

A.  MOIR. 

HEAD  OFFICE. 

CROWN  REEF,  JOHANNESBURG,  S.A.R. 

LONDON  TRANSFER  OFFICE. 

120  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  E.C. 


DIRECTORS'  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  Report  on  the 
working  operations  of  the  Company  for  January,  1897,  which  shows  a  Total  Profit 
of  £J7,594  Ms-  td-  : — 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 
120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  .   17,124  Tons  Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. 


To  Mining  Expenses  and  General  Charges 
„  Profit  for  the  Month   


REVENUE. 

By  Gold  Accounts — 
,,  6,915*50  02s.  from  120  Stamp  Mill 
,,  4,618*70  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Cyanide  Works 


.£21,442    2  9 
'7,594  14  o 
£39,036  16  9 


£24,141  12  7 
14,895    4  2 

39,036  16  9 


11,534*20  ozs. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  February  10th,  1896. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MINES  OF  THE  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Total  Gold  Output  for  January,  1897,  of  the  following  Companies. 


Company. 


From  all 
Total  Yield, 
oz.  dwts. 


Block  B  Langlaagte  Estate  G.M.  Co.,  Limited   2,6 

Geo.  Goch  Amalgamated  G.M.  Co.,  Limited   3,899 

Langlaagte  Estate  and  G.M.  Co.,  Limited   7>9°7 

Meyer  and  Charlton  G.M.  Co.,  Limited    4,T43 

New  Midas  Estate  and  G.M.  Co.,  Limited   1t447 

Porges  Randfontein  G.M.  Co.,  Limited    4,036 

Princess  Estate  and  G.M.  Co.,  Limited    2,462 

Roodepoort  United  Main  Reef  G.M.  Co.,  Limited  ....  3,543 

Van  Ryn  Gold  Mines  Estate,  Limited    3,803 

Wemmer  G.M.  Co.,  Limited    4,379 


SUMMARY. 

ozs.  dwts. 

From  Mill   27, --92  8 

„     Concentrates   1,819  9 

„     Tailings   8,898  15 

Total    38,310  12 


Sources. 
Total  Value. 

£    s.  d. 

9,045    o  o 

13,100   o  o 

26,400    O  o 

14,385    O  O 

4,654    o  o 

"■3,5°5    o  o 

8,774    0  o 

12,642    o  o 

12,000   o  o 

15,566    o  o 

38,310    12     130,071    o  o 


Value. 

£97,792    o  o 

5,434    o  o 

26,845    o  o 

£130,071    o  o 


London  Agents  :  Johannesburg, 
Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company,  Lim.,  10  Feb.,  1897. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C.  (Signed)  J.  Cowie,  Sec. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  .PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

"The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE 

***    Est.  1803. — 3  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000 
E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLEORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FXnTDS 


£2S,ooo,om. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE. 
V**#    I  ^  Founded  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane  ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1895.  £390,775,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  foi 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLVMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  t> 
COLOMBO. 

 „.      fF.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Manaztri     *j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  *  CO./    Fenchurch  Avenue,  Loodon. 
Fw  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
u-t  Branch  Office,  x6  Cockspur  Street,  Channg  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY'S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

By  the  Steamships  "  LUSITANIA,"  3912  tons  register,  and  "GARONNE,  '  3901  tons 

register,  as  under: 

For  SOUTH  of  SPAIN.  GREECE,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  &c.  Visiting  GIBRALTAR. 
MALAGA,  PALERMO.  KATAKOLO,  NAUPLIA.  *>IR.-EUS,  DELOS.  SMYRNA,  CON 
STANTINOPLE,  SANTORIN,  MALTA,  ALGIERS.  Leaving  London  March  31,  returning 
May  17. 

For  PORTUGAL,  MOROCCO.  CORSICA.  ITALY,  and  SICILY.  Visiting  LISBON, 
TANGIER.  AJACCIO.  PALERMO,  VENICE.  CATTARO,  CORFU,  MALTA,  GIBRAL 
TAR.    Leaving  London  Apri)  21,  returning  May  29. 

The  above  itineraries  are  subject  to  variation  at  the  Captain's  discretion  in  the  interest  of  the 

passengers. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 
.  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices : 

managers,  "j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J       Fenchurch  Avenue. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C,  or  to  thi 

West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


NEW  DESIGNS  OF 

CORTLAND 

FINE  AMERICAN 
SLEIGHS  AND  CARRIAGES. 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  FOR 

SPEED,  COMFORT, 
Luxurious  Upholstering,  and  Excellent  Finish. 

INSPECT  AND  TRY  OUR  LATEST  DESIGNS  OF 

AMERICAN  BUGGIES,  OPEN  AND  CLOSED  CARRIAGES, 
GIGS,  PONY  AND  TROTTING  CARTS. 

Carriages  specially  adapted  for  Home,  Indian  &  Colonial  Uses. 

Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  and  all  information  post  free  from  tlte  sole  Malters: 

CORTLAND  WAGON  CO. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


THE 


SURGICAL   AID  SOCIETY. 

Chief  ^-SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Presidcnt-THS.  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 


The  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY  supplies  Trusses,  Elastic  Stock- 
ings,  Crutches,  Artificial  Limbs,  Artificial  Eyes,  &*c.,  and  every  other 
description  of  'mechanical  support  to  the  poor,  without  limit  as  to  locality 
or  disease. 

FOURTEEN  ERANCHES  have  been  ESTABLISHED  in  the  PROVINCES. 
Water  Beds  and  Invalid  Chairs  and  Couches  are  Lent  to  the 
Afflicted  upon  the  Recommendation  of  Subscribers. 

21,513  Appliances  given  in  1896. 

OVER  270  PATIENTS  ARE  RELIEVED  EVERY  WEEK. 

Annual  Subscription  of  ios.  6d.,  or  Life  Subscription  of  5  Guineas,  entitles  to  Two 
Recommendations  per  annum;  the  number  of  Letters  increasing  in  proportion  to 
amount  of  contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  or  by 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society. 

RICHAED  C.  TBESIDDER,  Secret&iy. 


13  March,  1897 


The  Saturday  Review 


Subscription  List  will  Open  to-day,  Saturday,  March  13,  and  close  for  London,  Tuesday  at  4  p.m.,  and  for  the 

Country,  Wednesday,  10  a.m. 
£20,000  IN  ORDINARY  SHARES  ARE  GUARANTEED. 

THE  NEW  SMOKELESS  SPORTING  POWDER. 

THE  NORMAL  POWDER  k  AMMUNITION  CO., 

LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  n  1S90,  whereby  the  liability  of  Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares.) 


CAPITAL 


£70,000, 


Divided  into  40,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each,  and  30,000  Deferred  Shares  of  £1  each. 

The  profits  of  the  Company,  which  it  may  be  determined  to  distribute  by  way  of  Dividend  will  be  applied  first,  in  payment  of  a  Preferential 
Cumulative  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Capital  paid  up  on  the  Ordinary  Shares,  next,  in  payment  of  a  Cumulative  Dividend 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Deferred  Shares,  and  the  residue  of  such  profits  will  be  distributed  amongst  the  holders  of  both  classes  ot 
Shares  pari  passu. 

Issue  of  40,000  Ordinary  Shares,  with  a  Preferential  Cumulative  Dividend  of  Six  per  cent,  (also  Preferential  with 
regard  to  capital)  at  a  premium  of  Is.  per  Share  on  the  following  terms  of  payment :—  On  Application,  2s.  6d. 
per  Share ;  on  Allotment  (including  Premium),  3s.  6d.  per  Share  ;  on  May  1,  1897,  5s.  per  Share. 

The  balance  of  ios.  per  Share  in  calls  of  not  more  than  4s.  each,  payable  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  three  months. 
If. B.— The  Premium  on  tltc  Ordinary  Shares  -will  be  utilized  to  pay  the  expenses  of promotion  of  this  Company,  and  any  deficiency  will  be  paid  by  the  I  "endor  Syndicate. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  WESTMORLAND  (Chairman),  Apethorpe, 

Wansford,  Northants. 
Major-General  ALEXANDER  A.  A.  KINLOCH,  C.B.  (Vice-chairman),  Logie, 

Kirriemuir,  Forfarshire,  N.B. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  AVA,  22  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W. 
Captain  E.  W.  FORESTER  LEIGHTON  (late  H.B.M.  9th  Rest.),  Naval  and 

Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
C  A  OSBORNE,  Esq.,  28  Egerton  Gardens,  London.  S.W. 
Count  F.  ARVIDSON  POSSE,  C.E.  (Director  of  the  Swedish 

Normal  Powder  Company),  Landskrona,  Sweden. 
Colonel  P.  FITZ  G.  GALLWEY,  late  R.A.  (formerly  Inspector- 
General  of  Ordnance  in  Bengal  and  Bombay),  Roughwood, 

Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Bucks. 
GUSTAF  ROOS,  Esq.  (Managing  Director),  167  Cromwell  Road,  I 

Londjn,  S.W.  ' 
(With  pewer  t?  add.) 


Directors 
of  the 
Vendor 
Syndicate. 


BANKERS, 

LLOYDS  BANK,  LIMITED,  16  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  MUNNS  &  LONGDEN,  3  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs.  HELBERT,  WAGG,  &  CO.,  i3  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 
AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  WILLIAM  ABBOTT  &  CO.,  24  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 

A.  W.  FRANC  is.  E  (pro  tern  ),  38  and  39  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Warehouse  :  Ammunition  Factory  : 

8  King  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  Erith,  Kent. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 


THE  object  of  this  Company  is  to  take  over  the  business  of  "The  Normal 
Powder  Syndicate,  Limited,"  as  a  going  concern. 

The  formation  of  this  Company  has  become  desirable  owing  to  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  recent  introduction  of  "  Normal  Sporting  Powier,"  and  to  enable 
the  necessary  working  capital  to  be  raised,  which  is  required  to  deal  with  the  large 
ioflax  of  new  business  and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  next  season. 

Normal  Powder  is  at  present  manufactured  by  the  S  wedish  Company  (Aktiebolaget 
Svenska  Krutfaktorierna),  at  Landskrona,  Sweden,  under  a  secret  process,  and  the 
Company  has  by  a  Contract  dated  the  16th  day  of  February,  1897,  and  made 
between  the  two  Companies  above-mentioned,  contracted  with  the  Swedish  Company 
for  obtaining  continuous  supplies  of  Po  vder  on  advantageous  terms  to  be  delivered 
in  the  Thames  and  landed  at  the  Company's  Ammunition  Factory  at  Erith,  thus 
avoiding  all  dock  dues,  &c. 

The  Contract  above-mentioned  a'so  grants  to  the  Company  the  sole  right  of 
ale  of  Normal  Powder,  for  Military  as  well  as  Sporting  purposes,  in  the  Hritish 
Isles  and  its  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  and  also  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Persia,  China, 
and  Japan,  also  the  sole  right  to  minufacture  Normal  Powder  in  the  Countries  and 
Colonies  above-mentioned  on  payment  of  a  Royalty,  or  to  sell  the  secret  process  upon 
the  terms' therein  mentioned. 

Normal  Powder  is  a  Nitro-Cotton  Powder  of  exceptional  purity,  and  in  con- 
sequence does  not  corrode  and  destroy  the  rifling  in  Military  Arms  or  the  barrels 
and  mechanism  in  Shot-Cans,  which  are  well-known  drawbacks  to  the  Nitro- 
Gh/cerine  Powders. 

Normal  Military  Powder  was  invented  in  i333  by  a  Swiss  Government  Chemist, 
and  has  since  1891  been  omcially  adopted  by  the  Swiss  Government  as  their 
standard  powder.  It  Ins,  during  the  last  eight  years,  been  subjected  to  severe 
tens  and  found  of  a  quite  exceptional  stability,  and  has  been  worked  out  not  only 
for  small  arms  but  also  for  quick-firing  and  other  guns  up  to  a  calibre  of  4'7  inches. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  picric  acid,  nitro-glycerine,  nitro-benzole  and  picrates, 
Normal  Powder  can  b:  manufactured  or  stored  with  safety  in  the  plains  of  India. 

The  accidents  that  have  occurred,  owing  to  the  dangerous  character  of  nitro- 
glycerine, will,  in  the  case  of  Normal  Powder.be  entirely  obviated.  The  Powder 
■a?  stood  the  exceptionally  severe  "heat  test"  of  180  degrees  for  a  period  of  30 
minutes,  without  any  appearance  of  decomposition. 

The  nieces?  of  "  Normal  Sporting  Powder  "  may  be  attributed  to  two  causes  :— 
First  —  The  excellent  quality  of  the  Powder,  viz.,  absolutely  waterproof,  remark- 
ably quick  ignition,  less  recoil  than  other  Nitros,  extremely  hard  hitting  and 
tssokeless. 

Secondly. — To  the  high  recommendations  from  Sportsmen,  who  have  made  it 
Mown  throughout  the  country  in  a  very  short  time,  about  350  new  accounts  having 
heen  opened  in  less  than  five  months,  or  at  the  rate  of  70  accounts  per  month,  which 
«>ra  new  Sporting  Powder  during  the  first  season  may  be  considered  a  remarkable 
ssccess. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  SPORTSMEN  BEING 
HOLDERS  OF  TEN  SHARES  OR  UPWARDS. 

First.— Oilers  for  200  Cartridges  and  upwards  will  be  executed  carriage  free  in 
London  or  to  any  Railway  Station  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Hp*C0f»d!y. —  If  a  minimum  quantity  of  1,003  Cartridges  are  ordered  to  be  sent  by 
woods  train,  5  per  cent,  discount  will  be  allowed  off  quoted  prices. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  GUNMAKERS  AND  DEALERS  BEING 
HOLDERS  OF  TEN  SHARES  OR  UPWARDS. 

I  ™**-~*"*'ders  for  cs,  Cartridges  and  upwards  will  he  executed  carriage  free  in 
Mndon  or  to  any  Railway  Station  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Secondly.  -If  a  minimum  quantity  of  1,000  Cartridges  are  ordered,  si  per  cent. 
•Wont  extra  will  be  allowed  off  the  social  trade  prices. 

^■^profitable  character  of  the  trade  in  Sporting  Po  vder  is  shown  by  the  recent 


dividends  of  the  two  leading  Smokeless  Powder  Companies  in  England,  which  have 
been  as  follows  :  — 


1890 

1891 

1392 

1803 

1894 

1895 

"Schultze"  Gunpowder  Company,  Ltd. 

15% 

IO?'o 

20% 
15% 

20% 
13% 

20% 

163% 

20% 
i63% 

20% 
163% 

t  lb.  of  Normal  Sporting  Powder  loads  220  12-bore  Cartridges, 
lib.  of  "  Schulue  "  or  "EC"  loads  170     ,,  ,, 
The  Normal  Sporting  Powder  has  lately  been  introduced  in  India,  in  Bombay 
and  Karachi  through  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  and  in  the  Punjab  through 
Messrs.  Jamasjee  &  Son,  Rawal  Pindi. 

The  Company's  Ammunition  Factory  at  Erith  is  certified  by  Mr.  P..  T.  Moore, 
from  whom  the  Company  rent  the  premises,  to  be  capable  of  turning  out  over  25 
million  Sporting  Cartridfe^  a  year,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  gross  profit  on  each 
million  Cartridges  amounts  to  about  .£800.  equal  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  selling  prices 
of  the  Cartridges,  as  appears  from  the  following  certificate  1— 

24  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 
The  Directors,  February  nth,  1897. 

THE  NORMAL  POWDER  fc  AMMUNITION  CO.,  LIMITED, 

38  and  39  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
Dear  Sirs,— We  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Normal  Powder  Syndicate, 
Limited,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  gross  profit  made  by  the  Syndicate  on  the 
sale  of  Cartridges  loaded  with  Normal  Powder,  and  we  find  that,  after  making  all 
allowances  for  the  cost  of  Powder,  Shot,  Cases,  Wads,  &c,  and  of  making  up  and 
delivery,  a  gross  profit  of  at  least  13  per  cent,  has  been  made  on  the  average  prices 
obtained  during  the  period  ;ommencing  July  1st,  1895,  and  ending  31st  December, 

1896.  ,    .  , 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  private  customers,  and  the  consequently 
better  prices  obtained  sir.:<:  the  latter  date,  the  gross  profit  has  risen  to  over  20  per 
cent.  Yours  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  ABBOTT  &  CO. 

Chartered  Accountants. 
Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  of  the  Company's  Bankers, 
Solicitors  and  Auditors,  and  at  the  Registered  Office  of  the  Company. 

If  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  where  the  number 
of  Shares  allotted  is  le^s  than  the  number  applied  for  the  balance  will  be  applied 
towards  the  payment  due  on  allotment,  and  any  excess  returned  to  the  applicant. 
Dated  the  tith  March;  3897. 


No  

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  ORDINARY  SHARES. 

The  Normal  Powder  and  Ammunition  Company,  Limited. 

To  the  Directors  of  The  Normal  Powder  and  Ammunition  Company,  Limited. 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  Eankers  the  sum  of  £   being 

2s.  6d.  per  Share,  payable  on  application  for  Ordinary  shares 

of  £1  each,  I  request  you  to  allot  me  that  number  of  Ordinary  Shares,  and  I  agree 
to  accept  the  same,  or  any  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Prospectus  dated  nth  March,  1807,  and  the  Memo- 
randum and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  and  I  authorize  you  to  place 
my  name  on  the  Regi  ter  of  Members  in  respect  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  so  allotted 
to  me,  and  I  agree  to  pay  the  further  instalments  upon  such  allotted  Ordinary- 
Shares  as  required  in  the  terms  of  tbe  said  Prospectus,  and  I  agree  with  the  Com- 
pany, as  Trustee  for  the  Directors  and  other  persons  liable,  to  waive  any  killer  com- 
pliance with  Section  -1  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  than  is  contained  111  the  said 
Pro.pcctus. 

Ordinary  Signature  - 

Name  (in  full)  

Please  write  Miss  or  Mrs. 

distinctly.  Address  

Description  ••  

Date  .1897. 

This  form  to  be  s-nt.  with  cheque  fo'  the  amount  payable  on  application,  to  the 
Company's  Bankers,  LI  yd;  Bank,  Limited,  16  St.  James s  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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13  March,  189; 


MESSRS.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  &  CO.  are  AUTHORISED  TO 
RECEIVE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  the  CAPITAL  under- 
mentioned. 

THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  WILL  CLOSE  at  or  before  Four 
o'clock  on  MONDAY,  the  15th  inst. 

Apollinaris  and  Johannis,  Limited. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893. 

SHARE  CAPITAL      -  £2,380,000 

To  be  issued  as  follows  : — 

119,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £10  each...       ...       ...  £1,190,000 

119,000    Five  per    Cent.    Cumulative  Preference 
Shares  of  £10  each    1,190,000 

Total  Share  Capital   £2,380,000 

Four  per  Cent.  Irredeemable  Debenture  Stock,  £850,000.  To  be  secured 
by  a  Trust  Deed  in  favour  of  Trustees. 

Interest  on  the  Debenture  Stock  will  be  payable  half-yearly,  April  1  and 
October  t,  the  first  payment  on  October  r,  1897. 

The  Preference  Shares  are  entitled  to  a  cumulative  preferential  dividend  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  out  of  the  profits  of  the  Company 
from  March  31,  1897,  and  are  entitled  to  rank  on  the  property  and 
assets  of  the  Company  in  preference  to  the  Ordinary  Shares. 

Of  the  above,  18,230  of  the  Ordinary  and  23,250  of  the  Preference  Shares 
and  £250,000  of  the  Debenture  Stock  will  be  issued  to  the  Vendor  in 
part  payment  of  the  purchase-money.  There  are  in  existence  ,£35,000 
Debentures  of  Johannis,  Limited  (hereinafter  mentioned),  and  the 
holders  of  such  Debentures  have  the  right  to  apply  for  and  receive  in 
exchange  for  their  Debentures  an  allotment  at  par  of  the  above 
Debenture  Stock.  The  remainder  of  the  Share  Capital,  and  the 
balance  of  the  Debenture  Stock,  including  anv  not  allotted  in 
respect  of  the  aforesaid  Johannis  Debentures,  are  now  offered  for 
public  subscription. 

The  payments  for  each  class  of  security  will  be  as  follows  : — 

DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

£5  per  cent,  on  Application. 

20      ,,       ,,  Allotment. 

75       ii       n      April  13,  1897. 

.£100 

PREFERENCE    AND    ORDINARY  SHARES. 

£0  10  per  Share  on  Application 
20       „       ,,  Allotment. 
7  10  „       April  13,  1897. 


Trustees  for  Debenture-8tock  Holders. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Burton. 
"Baron  Schroder. 
Walpole  Greenwell,  Esq. 

Solicitors  for  the  Trustees. 

Messrs.  Hollams,  Sons,  Coward  &  Hawksley. 

Directors. 

Frederick  Gordon,  Esq.,  President  (Chairman  of  the  Gordon  Hotels,  Limited).  * 
Viscount  Duncannon,  C.B.  (Director  of  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

Railway  Company). 
J.  Lawson  Johnston,  Esq.  (Vice-Chairman  of  Bovril,  Limited). 
Alfred  R.  Holland,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Gordon  Hotels,  Limited). 
J.  H.  Tod,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company). 
Julius  C.  Prince,  Esq.,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Director  (now  and  for  many 

years  Director  and  General  Manager  of  the  Apollinaris  Company,  Limited). 

Secretary. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Mann,  4  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Bankers. 

Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.,  67  Lombard  Street,  E.C 
Brokers. 

Messrs.  W.  Greenwell  &  Co.,  2  Finch  Lane,  E.C. 
Solicitors. 

Messrs.  Markby,  Stewart  &  Co.,  57  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Edell  &  Gordon,  4  King  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Auditors. 

Messrs.  Turquand,  Youngs,  Bishop  &  Clarke,  41  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  44  Gresham  Street,  E.C. 


This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  amalgamating  under 
one  management  the  well-known  businesses  of  the  Apollinaris  Company,  Limited, 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  Apollinaris  Water,  and  of  Johannis,  Limited,  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  Johannis  Water. 

The  Apollinaris  Spring,  situate  at  Neuenahr,  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  vested  in  the 
Actien  Gesellschaft  Apollinaris  Brunnen,  vormals  Georg  Kreuzberg,  and  the 
Johannis  Spring,  situate  at  Zollhaus,  Nassau,  is  vested  in  the  Actien  Gesellschaft 
Johannis  Brunnen.  The  contract  of  purchase  comprises  the  whole  of  the  shares  in 
each  of  these  German  companies  and  in  the  Apollinaris  Company,  Limited.  The 
contract  of  purchase  also  includes  the  undertaking  of  Johannis,  Limited,  as  a  going 
concern,  and  its  business  and  assets.  The  shaies  referred  to  will  be  vested  in  the 
Trustees  for  the  Debenture-stock  Holders  upon  the  terms  of  a  Trust  Deed,  which 
will  also  give  a  floating  charge  upon  all  property  and  assets  of  the  Company. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  here  to  the  merits  of  either  Apollinaris  Water  or 
Johannis  Water  ;  the  former  is  known  and  can  be  obtained  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  civilised  world,  and  the  latter,  only  more  recently  introduced,  has  met  with 
extraordinary  success. 
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The  certificate  of  the  Accountants  is  as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  Directors  of  Apollinaris  and  Johannis,  Limited, 

"Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  request  we  have  examined  the! 
books  and  accounts  of  the  Apollinaris  Company,  Limited,  of  London,  and  thel 
Actien  Gesellschaft  Apollinaris  Brunn'n,  in  Germany  (the  latter  representing! 
the  springs  and  the  former  the  distributors),  for  the  year  ending  December  31 1 
1895,  and  find  that  after  charging  expenses  of  working  and  adveitising,  bull 
before  deducting  interest  on  Capital.  Debentures  or  Loans,  Directors'  fees,  anil 
Managing  Directors'  salaries,  the  profits  of  the  two  undertakings  for  that  yea  I 
amounted  to£i57,oi6  31.  (sd. 

"  The  accounts  of  the  Apollinaris  Company,  Limited,  of  London,  for  the  yea  I 
1896  are  not  yet  complete,  but  we  are  able,  from  an  examination  of  the  books  I 
to  report  that  the  sales  for  that  year  exceeded  those  for  the  year  1895  by  a  largil 
number  of  bottles,  taking  all  sizes  together.  The  profits  of  the  Actierl 
Gesellschaft  Apollinaris  Brunnen,  in  Germany,  were  greater  for  the  year  i89(l 
than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

"TURQUAND,  YOUNGS  &  CO. 
"PRICE,  WATERHOUSE  &  CO. 

"London,  March  9,  1897." 

According  to  the  audited  and  published  accounts  of  Johannis,  Limited,  the  profit 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1895,  before  deducting  interest  on  Capital  an. 
Debentures  or  Directors'  fees,  or  the  cost  of  advertising  (which  cost  was  exclude' 
and  treated  as  preliminary  expenses),  amounted  to  £14,  286  3s. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  combined  profits  of  the  Apollinaris  Company  and  th> 
Apollinaris  Brunnen  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1895,  together  with  thi 
above-mentioned  sum  of  £14,286  3s.  from  the  Johannis  Company,  amounted  t 
£171,302  6s.  $d.  ;  but,  as  a  result  of  the  amalgam  ition  of  these  businesses,  a  larg 
saving  may  be  anticipated  in  respect  of  management,  advertising,  and  other  ex 
penses,  a  saving  which  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors,  increase  the  net  profit 
of  the  Company  in  the  first  year  alone  by  the  sum  of  £16,746  125.  ;  so  that,  withou 
taking  into  account  any  increase  of  sales — the  net  revenue  may  be  fairly  estimate 
at  £188,048  i8i.  5(Z". 

It  is  evident  from  the  increase  of  the  sales  by  both  companies  that  the  public  ar 
recognising  the  great  value  of  these  waters  as  pleasant  and  wholesome  beverage: 
and  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  demand  will  continually  increase,  wjiil 
consumers  and  traders  who  have  hitherto  been  able  to  obtain  an  interest 
Johannis  alone  will  also  have  the  opportunity  of  participating  as  Shareholders  ii 
the  profits  of  the  infinitely  larger  Apollinaris  Company,  Limited,  which  ha 
hitherto  been  a  private  company.  The  progress  of  that  Company  has  been  mos 
remarkable,  as  appears  from  the  following  return  of  bottling  of  Apollinaris  Watei 
furnished  by  the  General  Manager  of  that  Company  from  its  foundation  :— 


1876  . 


1,798,55°  bottles 

l805 

2,846,050  ,, 

lS86 

3,974,49'  >. 

1887 

4,016,216  ,, 

1888 

7.351,743  » 

1889 

4,838,203  ,, 

l890 

8,05T, T2I  ,, 

189I 

IO,2l8,873  ,» 

1892 

10,301,262  ,, 
9,508,864  ,, 

1893 

1894 

IO,36l,268  ,, 

1895 

".894>533 
12,720,029 
15,822,136 


The  return  of  bottling  for  the  year  1896  will  show  a  large  additional  increase. 

Johannis,  Limited,  was  only  formed  in  January  1895,  but  the  quantity  of  bottl 
sold  is  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  that  Company  to  have  continuously  increased,  an. 
in  the  year  1896  to  have  amounted  to  4,270,713  bottles,  being  an  increase  of  796,7 
bottles  over  1895. 

The  purchase  price  is  £3,230,000.    The  Vendor  covenants  with  the  Company 
pay  all  the  preliminary  expenses  up  to  the  first  general  allotment,  and  that  the  prof 
to  him  on  the  sale  contract  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  £13,500. 

The  Vendor  to  the  Company  is  Mr.  Frederick  Gordon,  others  of  the  Directoi 
being  also  interested  in  the  purchase-money  in  respect  of  their  holdings  either 
Shareholders  or  Directors  of  the  old  Companies  or  one  of  them. 

The  purchase  contract  is  dated  March  10,  1897,  and  is  made  between  Frederic 
Gordon  of  the  one  part  and  the  Company  of  the  other  part.  The  businesses  will 
taken  over  as  going  concerns  as  from  March  31,  1897.  In  addition  to  the  existir 
trade  contracts,  which  are  too  numerous  to  specify,  and  which  will  be  taken  over 
the  Company,  the  Vendor  has  entered  into  the  following  contracts  :  (1)  Contrac 
dated  March  1,  1897,  between  Johannis,  Limited,  of  the  one  part  and  Frederii 
Gordon  of  the  other  part ;  (2)  contract,  dated  March  4,  1897,  between  Edwai 
Steinkopff  of  the  one  part  and  Frederick  Gordon  of  the  other  part ;  (3)  contrac 
dated  February  18,  1897,  between  George  Smith  of  the  one  part  and  Frederii 
Gordon  of  the  other  part  ;  (4)  contract,  dated  February  18,  1897,  between  Frederii 
William  Harris  of  the  one  part  and  Frederick  Gordon  of  the  other  part  ;  (5)  co 
tract,  dated  February  17  and  February  18,  1857,  between  Georg  Itschert  ai 
Leopold  Kreu7berg  of  the  one  part  and  Frederick  Gordon  of  the  other  part ;  (6)  co 
tract,  dated  March  8,  1897,  between  Frederick  Gordon  of  the  one  part  and  Messi 
J.  Henry  Schroder  &  Co.  of  the  other  part.  Contracts  have  also  been  entered  in 
by  Mr.  Gordon  with  numerous  parties  guaranteeing  the  subscription  of  the  Capita 
Subscribers  will  be  held  to  have  had  notice  of  all  such  trade  and  other  contract 
and  to  dispense  with  further  compliance  with  Section  38  of  the  Companies'  A 
1867. 

The  Certificate  of  Messrs.  Turquand,  Youngs,  Bishop  &  Clarke  and  Messr 
Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  the  Form  of  Trust  Deed,  and  copies  of  the  Purcha 
Contract,  and  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  can  be  inspected 
the  offices  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Company  and  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Trustees. 

Applications  for  Preference  and  Ordinary  Shares  and  Debenture  Stock  must 
made  on  the  form  which  accompanies  the  Prospectus,  and  forwarded  with  a  1 
mittance  for  the  amount  of  the  deposit  to  Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder  &  Co.,  1 
Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

If  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  where  t 
amount  allotted  is  less  than  that  applied  for  the  balance  will  be  appropriate 
towards  the  payment  due  on  allotment,  and  any  excess  returned  to  the  applicai 
Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  when  due  will  render  the  previous  payments  liable 
forfeiture. 

Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.  will  act  as  Registrars  and  Transfer  Agents 
the  Company. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  J.  Hen 
Schroder  &  Co.,  145  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C,  and  from  the  Broke 
Messrs.  W.  Greenwell  &  Co.,  2  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
London,  March  10,  1897. 
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NOTES. 

EVERY  one  knew  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  incorrigible, 
but  his  pamphlet-letter  to  the  Duke  of  Westmin- 
ster published  to-day  (Friday)  by  Mr.  John  Murray  is 
eminently  calculated  to  damage  still  further  what  we 
maybe  pardoned  for  calling  in  his  own  words  his  "  rent 
and  ragged  "  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  few  merits 
of  his  statesmanship  that  he  was  among  the  first  to 
attack  the  Turkish  "regime  "  and  to  induce  Britons  to 
look  upon  Russia  rather  as  a  friend  and  ally  than  as  an 
enemy.  But  no  sooner  has  Lord  Salisbury  professed 
himself  a  convert  to  this  view,  no  sooner  has  the  Con- 
servative party  abandoned  its  traditional  policy  in 
favour  of  Gladstone's  policy,  than  Mr.  Gladstone  wheels 
■round  and  seizes  this  most  critical  moment  in  European 
affairs  to  insult  the  Russian  Emperor.  Here  are  his 
words  :  "  As  to  the  notion  that  Greece  is  to  be  coerced 
and  punished,  I  hardly  like  to  sully  the  page  on  which 
I  write  by  the  mention  of  an  alternative  so  detestable. 
It  would  be  about  as  rational  to  transport  the  Greek 
■nation  (who  are  in  this  as  one  man)  to  Siberia  by  what 
I  believe  is  called  an  'administrative  order.'  If  any 
one  has  such  a  scheme  of  policy  to  propose,  I  advise 
his  proposing  it  anywhere  rather  than  in  England." 
The  insult  at  this  crisis  is  unpardonable,  and  the  smug 
suburbanism  of  the  last  sentence  makes  one's  cheeks 
hot. 

One  of  the  finest  things  done  by  any  Prime  Minister 
in  our  time  was  the  compliment  paid  to  MM.  Hanotaux 
and  Me"line  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Lord  Salisbury  was  being  pressed  by  Lord  Kimberley 
to  declare  his  policy  in  regard  to  Crete,  and  he 
replied  by  referring  his  questioner  to  the  admirable 
speeches  on  the  subject  made  by  M.  Hanotaux  and  M. 
Meline.  The  correspondents  in  the  daily  Press  have 
since  told  us  how  highly  this  graceful  compliment  was 
appreciated  in  Paris.  A  few  more  of  such  proofs  of 
•sympathy  and  Lord  Salisbury  would  win  France  to 
cordial  friendship  with  us  instead  of  the  scarcely  veiled 
hostility  that  has  hampered  us  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  since  we  occupied  Egypt.  Plainly,  too,  the  com- 
pliment was  valuable  just  because  it  was  unprecedented  ; 
it  was  a  rare  and  probably  a  singular  distinction,  and 
this  was  enough  to  excite  the  ire  of  the  doughty  Knight 
lof  Mai  wood. 

I   Speaking   at   a  meeting   of  the   National  Liberal 
.  Federation  at  Norwich,  Sir  William  Harcourt  attacked 
Ithis  answer  of  Lord  Salisbury  with  unmeasured  abuse. 
•"Sir,"  he  thundered  with  whipped-up  indignation,  "  in 
ktny  opinion  no  such  disgraceful  answer  was  ever  before 
-riven  by  a  British  Minister  to  a  British   Parli  ament. 
It   was   a   piece   of  cynical  impertinence   of  which 
there  is  no  example."     And  on  Thursday  night  in 
the  House  of  Commons  Sir  William   Harcourt  re- 


turned to  the  charge.  "  Such  an  answer  "  he  regards 
as  "  an  insult  to  Parliament."  It  was  manifestly 
intended  not  as  an  insult  to  Parliament,  but  as  a 
compliment  to  France,  and  as  such  it  has  had  its 
use.  But  nothing  will  satisfy  this  accursed  party 
spirit.  The  Liberals  have  been  preaching  for  years 
that  we  should  conciliate  Russia  and  France  and  act 
with  these  two  Powers  rather  than  with  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  as  soon  as  the  Conservatives  adopt  this 
policy  Mr.  Gladstone  insults  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  declares  that  an  innocent 
compliment  to  MM.  Hanotaux  and  Meline  is  "an 
insult  to  Parliament." 

We  regret  the  more  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  should 
have  condescended  to  this  cheap  abuse  because  his 
speech  at  Norwich  was  an  exceedingly  able  and  in- 
structive speech.  The  Government  finance  has  not 
been  fortunate  ;  the  dole  of  two  millions  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest  did  go  "  to  those  who  wanted  it  least," 
and  the  Education  Bills  of  the  Government  lend  them- 
selves to  accusations  of  unfairness  which  should  have 
been  avoided.  A  Government  with  an  immense  majo- 
rity should  not  have  brought  in  a  one-sided  and 
half  measure.  So  far  we  went  with  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  and  we  were  forced  to  admit  also  that  he 
chaffed  the  Tory  leaders  admirably  ;  Mr.  Balfour's 
"  fluid  "  method  of  educating  the  poor  was.  made  fun  of, 
and  Mr.  George  Curzon  characterized  as  "that  halcyon 
of  peace "  made  one  laugh  in  spite  of  oneself.  But 
when  Sir  William  talked  about  Crete  and  encouraged 
Greece  to  resist  the  mandate  of  the  Powers  he  talked 
mischievous  nonsense,  and  when  he  spoke  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  compliment  to  the  French  leaders  as 
"humiliating  to  a  nation"  he  becomes  ridiculously 
absurd. 

We  have  always  flattered  ourselves  that  the  public 
opinion  of  Great  Britain  was  a  "grown-up"  public 
opinion,  and  in  this  differed  from  the  public  opinion  on 
political  matters  of  all  other  peoples.  When  the 
Americans  howl  and  bully  over  a  few  miles  of  swamp 
in  Venezuela,  or  the  Germans  beg  their  Warlord  to  put 
an  end  to  the  impudent  pretensions  of  the  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  or  when  France  vapours  about  Siam  or  the 
back-blocks  of  the  Niger  as  if  these  countries  were  a  part  of 
Provence,  we  can  only  smile  as  at  the  antics  of  children  : 
these  nations  are  not  adults  ;  their  public  opinion  is  not 
sober  and  reasonable  as  is  that  of  a  grown-up  man.  But 
recently  there  are  signs  of  hysteria  in  Great  Britain 
which  certainly  should  be  suppressed.  It  is  bad  enough 
for  a  paper  with  the  position  of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  " 
to  shriek  and  wring  its  hands  over  Crete  and  denounce 
the  coercion  of  Greece  by  the  Powers  as  the  unforgivable 
sin  ;  but  when  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  of  the  standing 
of  Lord  George  Hamilton  attacks  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent as  if  he  were  a  diplomatist  the  time  has  come 
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for  speaking  out.  The  "Daily  Chronicle"  and  its 
Correspondent  at  Washington  did  more  to  render 
the  Arbitration  Treaty  possible  than  any  other  single 
influence,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton's  attack  showed 
not  only  want  of  knowledge,  but  want  of  dignity. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  South  African  Com- 
mittee by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Schreiner,  late  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Cape,  has  been  severely  criticized 
by  organs  like  the  "Globe,"  and  has  not  been  de- 
fended in  any  quarter.  This  surprises  us,  for  Mr. 
Schreiner  stands  almost  exactly  half-way  between 
the  two  forces  of  English  and  Dutch  opinion  in 
South  Africa,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  listened 
to  with  attention.  He  has  taken  up  his  position 
with  exceeding  care  in  view  of  the  wide  possibilities 
of  the  future.  He  is  an  opportunist  by  the  conviction 
of  self-interest.  He  will  praise  you  Mr.  Rhodes  in  one 
breath  for  his  admirable  conduct  in  Matabeleland,  and 
in  the  next  assure  you  that  the  grievances  of  the  Out- 
landers  in  Johannesburg  have  been  "very  much  ex- 
aggerated." Well,  we  have  taken  some  trouble  lately  to 
setTforth  these  grievances  in  their  true  proportion,  and  if 
our  readers  will  consult  our  answer  to  Mr.  Lippert's  letter 
in  our  "  Correspondence"  columns  in  this  issue,  they 
will  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  exaggerate  one  at  least  of 
those  grievances.  Or  does  Mr.  Schreiner  think  a  tax  of 
20  per  cent,  on  the  net  profits  of  an  industry  a  light 
grievance  when  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
tax  goes  to  the  State  ?  However,  between  Sir  Graham 
Bower  and  Mr.  Schreiner  we  prefer  Mr.  Schreiner. 

•  Again  a  story  of  the  sea  reaches  us,  thanks  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  "  Daily  Mail,"  which  thrills  the  blood 
like  the  account  of  the  going-down  of  the  "  Warren 
Hastings."  But  as  that  was  a  story  of  British  discipline, 
this  is  a  story  of  British  individuality.  The  Beaver  liner 
"Winnipeg,"  it  seems,  left  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick, 
on  14  February,  and  when  off  Newfoundland  encoun- 
tered terrible  weather.  In  a  few  hours  the  water  found 
its  way  on  board  in  such  volume  as  to  extinguish  the 
fires.  For  seven  days  the  storm  continued,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  the  ship  was  unmanageable. 
At  the  height  of  the  storm  the  cargo  shifted  and  the 
position  of  the  ship  and  sailors  became  desperate. 
But  Captain  Taylor  pointed  out  that  the  ship,  was 
drifting  towards  its  destination,  England,  and  en- 
couraged the  crew  and  passengers  by  speech  and  example 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  stuck  to  the  ship  though 
more  than  once  they  could  have  found  safety  in 
passing  vessels.  Even  after  the  storm  passed  and 
the  engines  had  got  to  work  ;  they  broke  down  again 
and  a  leak  was  found  to  necessitate  bucket- work.  Ten 
terrible  days  followed,  a  passenger  tells  us  ;  they  ran 
out  of  fresh  water  and  could  only  condense  sea-water 
in  small  quantities,  and  yet  the  Captain  never  despaired. 
At  length  the  ship  entered  the  Mersey  sixteen  days 
behind  time.  Captain  Taylor  seems  to  have  well  deserved 
the  cheers  the  passengers  gave  him  as  they  embarked 
on  the  tender. 

The  home  public  should  be  warned  against  sensa- 
tional telegrams  from  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria;  every 
line  wired  from  those  places  has  its  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  may  generally  be  calculated  in  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence.    The  situation  is  decidedly  troubled;  but 
Mr.   Kruger  is  not  going  to  declare  war  on  Great 
Britain  just  yet,  nor  is  the  Free  State  going  to  join 
him  either  in  his  campaign  against  England  or  in  that 
against  Chief  Justice  Kotze.    This  latter  is  the  really 
important  point  to  watch,  for  on  the  firmness  of  the 
Chief  Justice  everything  depends.    Kruger's  position 
simply  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  must  obey  the  Execu- 
tive or  go.    The  Chief  Justice's  answer  is  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  are  appointed  under  the  Constitution  for 
life  or  good  conduct,  and  are  sworn  to  obey  the  Con- 
stitution and  not  the  President.    We  may  be  sure  that 
a  decent  compromise  will  be  effected.    It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  President  selected  Kotze  for  the  post 
of  Chief  Justice  when  Kotze  was  only  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  that  they  have  found  it  possible  to 
work  together  for  nearly  twenty  years.    Kruger  wi 
not  push  the  dispute  to  extreme  measures  nor  will 
Kotze  unduly  provoke  the  somewhat  autocratic  Oom 
Paul. 
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The  real  trouble  is  that  the  Hollanders  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, with  Leyds  at  their  head,  are  doing  their  best  to 
envenom  the  difference  between  the  President  and  the 
"Chief."  But  now  that  Baron  Beelaerts  von  Blokland 
is  dead,  the  place  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Transvaal  in  Europe  may  be  offered  to  Dr.  Leyds  and 
accepted,  in  which  case  the  situation  in  the  Transvaal  is 
certain  to  improve.  Von  Blokland  was  an  extreme 
Calvinist,  as  Kruger  is,  and  had  a  great  influence  over 
the  President.  In  fact,  von  Blokland  selected  Leyds  and 
introduced  him  to  Kruger.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  poetic 
justice  if  von  Blokland's  death  removed  Leyds  from  a 
country  to  which  he  has  done  nothing  but  harm. 

Neither  the  Government  nor  the  Opposition  can  con 
gratulate  themselves  much  on  the  debate  on  the 
Education  Bill,  for  the  whole  proceedings  were  as  un 
dignified  and  stupid  as  possible.  Warned  by  last 
year's  fiasco,  Mr.  Balfour  simply  decided  that  the  B'" 
must  go  through  holus  bolus,  and  accordingly  the  pro 
ceedings  degenerated  into  a  trial  of  endurance,  tern' 
pered  only  by  the  Closure.  A  clever  Opposition  might 
have  made  much  of  such  a  situation,  but  the  task  of 
criticism  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dreariest  and 
narrowest  little  group  of  Welsh  Dissenting  bores.  As  a 
natural  result  the  debate  went  on  amid  «mpty  benches, 
the  Radicals  betraying  quite  as  much  eagerness  to 
"void  the  House  "  as  the  Tories  ;  for  after  the  Scotch- 
men the  Welshmen  are  unrivalled  as  House-emptiers 
The  grant  to  the  Voluntary  schools  being  now  disposed 
of,  further  aid  to  necessitous  Board  schools  will  pro- 
bably follow,  and  the  Government  will  then  devoutly 
hope  to  hear  no  more  of  education  during  this  Parlia- 
ment. To  tell  the  truth,  the  extreme  arrogance  and 
aggressiveness  of  the  clerical  section  have  tended  to 
disgust  both  parties,  and  there  would  be  an  unmistak- 
able protest  amongst  the  Tories  themselves  at  any 
attempt  further  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  parsons 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connexion  that  the  Irish 
clericals  have  been  doing  mischief  this  Session.  As  we 
announced  several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Balfour  early  in  the 
year  made  an  informal  but  very  distinct  offer  of  an 
Irish  Catholic  University  with  a  handsome  endowment. 
The  Irish  were  left  practically  to  make  their  own  plans, 
the  conditions  being  that  they  should  agree  on  a  scheme, 
that  the  Catholic  laity  should  have  their  fair  share  of 
power,  and  that  the  University  should  be  according  to 
modern  standards  "  efficient."  These  latter  conditions 
were  put  forward  on  the  urgent  representations  of 
eminent  Irish  Catholics  who  knew  two  well  the  ideas 
of  education  entertained  by  semi-illiterate  reactionaries 
of  the  type  of  Bishop  Nulty.  The  bishops,  it  is  now 
understood,  have  flatly  refused  to  sanction  such  a 
University,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  whole 
plan  will  fall  through.  Such  a  display  of  narrow  and 
intolerant  obscurantism  has  disgusted  many  who  were 
eao-er  advocates  of  a  Catholic  University,  and  the  more; 
liberal-minded  Catholics  are  not  slow  to  declare  that 
they  would  rather  go  on  to  the  end  of  time  with  the 
absolute  freedom  and  equality  of  Trinity  College  and 
the  Queen's  Colleges  than  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  Board  in  whose  eyes  philosophy  has  not  existed 
since  the  days  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  whose  ideas 
of  literary  and  historical  research  are  limited  by  the 
"  Index."' 

Coming  on  the  top  of  Mr.  Dillon's  fiasco  over  the 
Financial  Relations  Commission,  this  educational 
collapse  does  not  render  the  Irish  political  outlook 
hopeful,  and  the  appearance  in  a  few  weeks  of  Mr 
Healy's  new  daily  paper  will  complete  the  confusion  o 
tongues.  There  is  now  no  great  hope  of  any  result 
from  all  the  promising  financial  agitation.  The  term<" 
of  reference  to  the  new  Commission  are  now  fixed 
their  report  need  not  be  looked  for  for  a  couple  of  yean 
at  least;  and  by  that  time  the  golden  opportunity  w.l 
have  been  lost.  Mr.  Blake's  resolution  will  come  ur 
for  discussion  on  Monday  week  ;  but  a  motion  which 
would  have  had  great  moral  effect  if  supported  by  £ 
united  Irish  representation  will  now,  thanks  to  Mr 
Dillon's  ingenuity  in  wrecking  the  Round  Table  Con 
ference,  appear  simply  as  a  party  move  of  the  Horn, 
Rulers      So  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  good  man; 
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people  in  Ireland  are  reflecting  whether,  after  all,  it 
was  such  a  very  wise  thing  to  make  haste  to  get  rid  of 
Mr.  Parnell  at  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  Water  question  and  the  Chairmanship  between 
them  have  brought  about  a  crisis  in  the  Moderate 
Party  on  the  London  County  Council,  and  Lord  Onslow 
has  shown  his  feeling  at  the  want  of  support  accorded 
him  by  his  followers  by  proffering  his  resignation. 
There  is  a  unanimous  feeling  amongst  those  who  follow 
County  Council  politics — including  some  who  were  not 
over-friendly  to  Lord  Onslow  at  the  first — that  his  loss 
would  be  an  irreparable  misfortune  to  the  party,  and 
that  no  blame  whatever  rests  with  him  for  the  ineffi- 
ciency once  or  twice  displayed  by  the  Moderates  as  a 
body.  Their  real  plan  of  campaign  is  to  stick  steadily 
together  and  devote  their  energy  to  the  weeding  out  of 
inefficients  and  the  selecting  of  good  candidates  to  take 
their  place  at  next  year's  election.  In  spite  of  the 
Whitechapel  defeat  (which  under  the  circumstances 
was  to  have  been  expected)  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Moderates  will  win  a  sweeping  victory  next  March  if 
they  only  stand  together  and  put  forward  good  men. 
Otherwise  we  shall  simply  revert  to  the  dismal  days  of 
1892-95,  when  London  was  at  the  mercy  of  persons  of 
the  type  of  Mr.  McDougall  and  Mrs.  Chant  and  their 
secret  coteries. 

America  is  always  the  dark  horse  of  the  export  trade. 
An  English  manufacturer  who  does  business  with  the 
United  States  never  feels  sure  of  his  future.  At  Wash- 
ington, tariffs  come  and  tariffs  go — and  British  trade, 
too  often  goes  also  when  the  Eagle  screams  and  the 
duties  run  high.  There  was  a  bad  instance  of  this  when 
Mr.  McKinley  got  to  work  on  the  subject  before,  and 
the  new  Bill  shows  no  signs  of  repentance.  Thorough- 
going: Protection,  naked  and  unashamed,  is  President 
McKinley's  motto  ;  and  it  is  going  to  be  acted  on.  We 
once  compared  the  exports  of  cutlery  from  Sheffield  to 
the  United  States  over  a  series  of  years  which  embraced 
the  McKinley  and  the  Wilson  tariffs,  and  the  fluctua- 
tions were  startling.  They  had  bad  times  in  Yorkshire 
when  the  last  high  tariff  was  in  operation,  and  as  the 
new  one  will  be  practically  a  return  to  McKinley  the 
first,  bad  times  may  be  looked  for  again. 

Xo  further  news  has  yet  reached  Europe  as  to  the 
character  of  the  occupation  of  the  town  of  Busa  on  the 
Middle  Niger  by  a  French  force.  But  while  we  are 
awaiting  the  return  of  Sir  George  Goldie  it  may  serve 
a  useful  purpose  to  recall  an  incident  connected  with 
the  occupation  of  another  port  on  the  river  a  little 
lower  than  Busa  in  1895.  In  February  1895  Captain 
Toutee  hoisted  the  French  flag  at  a  point  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Niger  opposite  Bajibo,  and  proceeded  to 
build  a  fort.  When  news  of  this  act  of  aggression 
reached  London  a  question  was  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  reply  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  then  represented  the 
Foreign  Office  in  the  House,  stated  that  "  in  reply  to  a 
communication  which  has  been  made  to  the  French 
Government  we  have  been  informed  that  Captain 
Toutee,  who  is  reported  to  be  the  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion, is  a  private  traveller."  In  the  end  Captain  Toutde 
was  disowned,  Fort  d'Arenberg  evacuated  and  occupied 
by  the  Royal  Niger  Company. 

But  what  are  the  facts  as  to  Captain  TouteVs  posi- 
tion ?  That  gallant  officer  has  written  a  book, 
'  Dahome"  Niger  Touareg,"  and  from  first  to  last  makes 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  was  sent  out  to  the  West 
Coast  on  an  official  mission  by  the  then  Minister  for 
the  Colonies,  M.  Delcasse".  Nay,  more,  he  was  sent 
out  with  express  instructions  to  establish  a  French  post 
on  the  Niger,  precisely  where  he  did  in  fact  plant  the 
French  flag.  He  prints  in  cxtcnso  some  of  the  official 
despatches  addressed  by  him  to  the  Colonial  Minister, 
and  in  one,  dated  25  April,  1895,  he  describes  the 
steps  he  has  taken  to  establish  Fort  d'Arenberg,  and 
adds,  "  J'obeissais  ainsi  a  la  partie  de  vos  instructions 
qui  me  prescrivait  de  faire  acte  d'occupation  aussi  pres 
que  possible  du  Niger  (cy  degrd)."  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  know  what  explanation  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  to  offer  of  the  statement  officially  made  to  the 


British  Foreign  Office  that  Captain  Toutc'e  was  "a 
private  traveller." 

The  people  of  the  Australian  Colonies  were  brought 
more  closely  into  touch  with  the  question  of  Federa- 
tion by  the  election  of  delegates  last  week  than 
they  were  before.  As  usual,  however,  unanimity  has 
not  been  found  possible,  and  Queensland  will  take 
no  part  in  the  Convention  which  will  meet  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  For  this  abstention,  it  will  perhaps 
startle  many  people  to  learn,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
probably  responsible.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot 
in  Queensland  for  dividing  the  colony  in  two  if  not 
three.  The  Queensland  Government  opposes  this 
separatist  agitation  tooth  and  nail.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
some  time  ago  extricated  himself  from  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  question  by  telling  the  Queensland 
separatists  that  the  federation  of  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tralia would  afford  them  the  best  chance  of  securing  the 
local  autonomy  they  demand.  Immediately  Queensland, 
through  her  Government,  made  a  virtual  right-about- 
face.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain's  statement  was  not  the 
direct  cause  of  this,  the  coincidence  was  remarkable. 

The  decision  in  Hawke  v.  Dunn  has  caused  much 
commotion  in  betting  circles  and  the  situation  is 
assuredly  involved  in  much  confusion.  To  an  ordinary 
person  it  seems  a  flat  contradiction  to  repeated  pre- 
vious decisions  in  which  a  "  place  "  for  betting  pur- 
poses was  held  to  be  necessarily  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  "  house,  office,  or  room,"  but  as  there  is  no 
appeal  the  matter  must  now  be  taken  as  settled.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  make  too  much  of  it.  It  does  not 
interfere  with  any  man's  right  to  make  a  bet  in  public 
or  in  private.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  a  man  may  not 
use  such  a  place  as  a  fixed  enclosure  on  a  racecourse 
for  the  business  of  making  bets.  It  is  probable,  further, 
that  this  interpretation  of  the  word  "place"  would 
include  every  enclosed  course  for  entrance  to  which 
money  was  charged.  In  a  word,  the  decision  is  aimed 
at  the  professional  bookmaker,  and  not  at  the  individual 
who  "  puts  a  dollar  on  "  the  horse  of  his  choice.  As  a 
great  many  people  frequent  race  meetings  simply  for 
betting  purposes,  it  is  evident  the  ruling  out  of  all  such 
will  mean  a  serious  cutting  down  of  "gate  money," 
and  probably  the  closing  of  more  than  one  popular 
"park."  We  do  not  know  that  this  would  be  any 
great  loss  to  the  genuine  sportsmen  who  go  to  meetings 
for  sport  and  not  for  money-making  purposes.  But, 
after  all,  everything  will  depend  on  how  the  decision  is 
followed  up.  If  Mr.  Hawke  sends  out  an  army  of 
spies  and  remorselessly  persecutes  every  "bookie" 
who  raises  his  voice  on  the  course  there  will  be  lively 


The  late  Henry  Drummond  had  a  heart  of  gold  and 
lips  from  which  came  forth  oil  and  honey.  He  was  the 
bagman  of  Evangelical  religion,  and  by  day  affected  the 
loudest  checked  tweeds  and  the  company  of  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  while  by  night,  always  in  full  evening 
dress,  he  read  the  Bible  and  his  own  works  to  enrap- 
tured audiences.  So  far  his  blameless  career  was  un- 
worthy the  chronicling.  But  it  chanced  that  a  Free 
Church  training  institution,  in  Glasgow,  dispensed 
Natural  Science  by  means  of  a  "  Professor"  to  Divinity 
students.  Mr.  Drummond  was  that  Professor,  and, 
naturally,  fell  to  reconciling  his  notion  of  evolution 
with  his  notion  of  Calvinistic  theology.  The  publication 
of  the  new  scheme  of  salvation  in  book-form  was  a  great 
day  for  Scotland.  Darwin  had  been  a  tough  nut  to  crack, 
and  behold  him  turned  into  an  agreeable  comfit  fitted  to 
eat  in  church.  The  book  sold  by  the  hundred  thousand ; 
it  was  easy  to  read,  placing  no  strain  on  the  intellect : 
it  tossed  aside  the  spectres  of  evolution  with  an  easy 
familiarity  that  brought  happy  tears  of  contrition  into 
the  eyes  of  honest  doubters.  Drummond  at  once  recog- 
nized his  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  science  ;  there  re- 
mained but  to  make  a  journey  in  the  tropics,  like  Huxley 
and  Wallace  and  Darwin.  He  visited  the  Scotch  mis- 
sion stations  in  East  Africa,  and  his  "  Tropical  Africa  " 
supplied  naturalists  with  any  evidence  that  was  wanting 
as  to  his  qualifications  and  abilities  in  science.  It  served 
with  the  public,  however,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
unspeakable  "  Ascent  of  Man." 
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A  NATION  OF  CONSUMERS. 

WHEN  Lord  Salisbury  speaks  the  world  listens. 
And  it  listens  always  with  respect,  and  usually 
with  admiration.  But  with  what  feeling's,  we  wonder, 
did  the  commercial  statesmen  of  America,  of  Germany, 
of  France,  of  Russia,  of  our  own  Colonies,  listen  to 
Lord  Salisbury's  recent  speech  to  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  ?  There  are  two  points  in  the 
speech  which  irresistibly  invite  criticism.  The  first  is 
Lord  Salisbury's  boast  that  we  are  "  more  than  com- 
petent to  beat  down  every  rivalry,  under  any  circum- 
stances, in  any  part  of  the  globe."  This  is  sheer 
braggadocio  of  course.  A  stream  of  Consular  reports 
on  commercial  matters  pours  in  almost  daily  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  of  which  Lord  Salisbury  is  chief ;  and 
these  reports,  with  scarce  an  exception,  are  replete  with 
instances  of  British  manufacturers'  failure  to  extend  or 
even  to  hold  staple  branches  of  British  trade.  From 
one  you  learn  of  the  disappearance  of  English  agricul- 
tural implements  and  the  substitution  of  the  German 
and  American  article  ;  from  another  comes  a  tale  of  the 
absence  of  British  textiles  from  Eastern  bazaars  ;  from 
a  third,  of  the  displacement  of  English  cutlery  by 
German  and  Austrian.  And  so  they  go  on  ;  each 
Consul  points  his  moral  from  his  experience  in  his  own 
official  district  ;  each  one  has  some  mordant  com- 
mentary of  unhappy  fact  which  nullifies  the  Premier's 
boast.  Lord  Salisbury  said  that,  by  publicly  ex- 
pressing our  fear  of  foreign  rivalry  we  were  giving 
"  a  stimulus  to  other  nations."  But  what  sort  of 
result  is  likely  to  follow  from  his  lordship's  advice  to 
his  countrymen — nay,  his  "entreaty"  to  them — "to 
abandon  this  state  of  fear,  and  to  believe "  in  their 
infallible  competency  to  "lick  creation,"  as  aforesaid  ? 
But  if  Lord  Salisbury  has  no  time  to  study  the 
Consular  reports  which  are  dutifully  addressed  to  him, 
he  might,  we  should  have  thought,  have  found  a 
moment  to  glance  at  the  Board  of  Trade's  recent 
Memorandum  on  the  subject.  He  could  never  have 
made  his  boast  if  fresh  from  a  perusal  of  that  docu- 
ment. Sir  '  Courtenay  Boyle  is  a  veritable  Mark 
Tapley,  but  not  even  his  unconquerable  determination 
(almost  pathetically  evident  in  his  Report)  to  make  the 
best  of  things  could  prompt  him  to  such  a  statement  as 
would  give  Lord  Salisbury  justification.  On  the  con- 
trary, summarizing  the  German,  French,  and  American 
comparative  statistics,  Sir  Courtenay  was  forced  to 
the  confession  that  "their  competition  with  us  in 
neutral  markets,  and  even  in  our  home  markets,  will 
probably,  unless  we  ourselves  are  active,  become 
'ncreasingly  serious.  Every  year  will  add  to  their 
acquired  capital,  and  still  they  will  have  larger  and 
larger  additions  to  their  population  to  draw  upon." 
And  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle's  statistics  are  even  less  than 
his  reflections  suggestive  of  unchallengeable  supremacy. 
To  take  but  one  group,  we  find  that  between  1883  and 
1895  France  increased  the  value  of  her  export  of  manu- 
factured articles  from  74  to  76  millions  sterling  ;  the 
United  States  hers  from  28  to  38  millions  ;  Germany 
hers  from  98  to  109  millions  :  while  matchless,  invin- 
cible Britain's  tumbled  down  from  215  to  196  millions  ! 
And  manufacture  for  export  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of 
British  industry.  By  it,  as  owners  of  the  world's 
workshop,  we  have  elected  to  stand  or  fall. 

Lord  Salisbury  doubtless  was  misled  by  the  recent 
trade  revival.  His  scant  leisure  seems  to  have  afforded 
him  just  enough  time  to  learn  that  the  foreign  trade 
returns  of  1895  and  1896  show  two  years  of  notable  ex- 
pansion. It  did  not  afford  him  time  enough  to  com- 
pare and  analyse  a  series  of  years,  or  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  1895  revival  started  from  a  period  of  un- 
exampled depression,  and  the  rebound  was  therefore 
great,  and  looked  greater.  He  would  have  seen  that 
the  increased  exports  of  1896,  about  which  such  a  fuss 
has  been  made,  are  still  below  the  total  for  1890  ;  and 
he  would  have  seen,  had  he  conned  the  latest  statistics, 
that  the  zenith  has  already  passed,  and  that  the  1890  level 
is  not  likely  to  be  reached.  Comparing  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year  with  the  first  two  months  of  last, 
we  find  a  net  decrease  in  the  value  of  our  exports  of 
home  produce  and  manufactures  of  ^3, 199,668;  and 
that  would  be  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  larger  but  for 
compensating  increases  in  the  live-animal  export  and 


in  those  doubtful  items  "  Machinery  and  Mill  Work  " 
and  "  Parcels  Post."  At  this  rate,  by  the  end  of  the 
year  we  shall  have  more  than  lost  the  step  forward 
gained  in  1896.  And  with  America's  determination  to 
shut  out  our  manufactures  from  her  market  the  present 
rate  of  decline  is  likely  to  be  accelerated  rather  than 
checked  in  the  ensuing  months.  Was  Lord  Salisbury 
quite  wise  to  give  it  as  "  his  own  impression  that  British 
commerce  is  making  tremendous  strides"? 

The  imports  are  increasing  fast  enough,  and  con- 
tinue cheerfully  to  demolish  the  theory  of  "  mathematical 
correspondence  "  between  imports  and  exports.  Un- 
fortunately they  tend  at  the  same  time  to  demolish 
home  industries.  The  figures  show  that  not  only  are 
we  making  less  for  export,  but  we  are  making  less  for 
home  consumption.  Comparing  the  first  two  months 
of  this  and  last  year,  we  find  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  imports  of  ^1,768,428.  Knock  off  the  odd  thousands 
for  the  raw-material  increases,  and  we  have  yet  an 
increased  encroachment  in  the  home  market  of  foreign 
food  and  manufactures  to  the  value  of  a  million  sterling 
in  a  couple  of  months.  And  this  sort  of  thing  has 
been  going  on  steadily  for  years  past.  Lord  Salisbury 
contemptuously  summed  up  foreign  industrial  expansion 
as  a  nation's  finding  "an  outlet  for  its  trade  in  some 
new  or  unexplored  portion  of  the  world."  True, 
the  British  food  market,  for  example,  is  well  on  the 
road  to  becoming  unexplored  country  to  the  British 
producer ;  but  that  is  not  exactly  what  Lord  Salisbury 
meant. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  point  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
speech  that  we  think  would  have  excited  a  foreign 
reader's  special  attention.  The  Premier  formally  gave 
in  his  adhesion  to  the  policy  of  admitting  into  this 
country  free  of  duty  all  articles  of  produce  and  manu- 
facture which  compete  with  our  own  industries,  and 
continuing  (it  is  presumed)  the  duties  on  such  articles 
as  tea  and  tobacco,  which,  being  necessarily  of  foreign 
production,  do  not  compete  with  home  industry.  He 
called  this  policy  "Free-trade,"  and  affirmed  his  belief 
that  the  "  country  will  continue  to  pursue  it."  It  is  not 
thus  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  wont  to  talk,  and  he 
doubtless  felt  that  the  circumstances  demanded  some- 
thing by  way  of  argument  to  back  up  his  change  of 
attitude.  He  did  it  in  these  remarkable  words  : — "  A 
Protectionist  country  is  the  country  where  the  producer 
is  stronger  than  the  consumer,  and  the  producer  cannot 
be  stronger  than  the  consumer  in  this  country,  because 
the  consumer  is  the  whole  population  of  the  country." 
That  is  to  say,  some  countries  (the  rest  of  the  world,  in 
fact)  live  by  production,  and  so  do  not  need  to  consume  ; 
another  country  (our  invincible  selves)  lives  by  con- 
sumption, and  so  does  not  need  to  produce  !  Absolutely 
that  is  the  bare  logical  deduction  from  Lord  Salisbury's 
words  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  even  the  "  Times  " 
admits  that  it  "does  not  quite  understand"  this  argu- 
ment of  the  Cobden  Club's  latest  convert.  We  are 
afraid  we  cannot  assist  the  "Times."  The  most  we 
can  do  to  elucidate  the  point  is  to  mention  that  in  Eng- 
land there  is  a  class  of  consumers  who  do  not  produce 
— for  their  own  nation  ;  they  live  on  the  interest  of 
their  loans  to  the  undertakings  of  other  nations.  Lord 
Salisbury  may  have  had  them  in  his  eye.  But  even  so 
the  argument  fails  lamentably.  Foreign  producers  will 
eat  and  clothe  themselves,  and  so  become  consumers, 
and  home  consumers  (the  majority  of  them)  will  have 
to  produce,  or  their  consumption  will  come  to  a  swift 
and  inglorious  end. 

But  was  Lord  Salisbury  serious  in  his  conversion  ? 
We  would  fain  believe  not,  and  the  latter  part  of  his 
speech  gives  colour  to  the  notion.  He  returned  to  his 
old  unanswerable  complaint  against  England's  fiscal 
policy  that  it  leaves  no  opening  for  retaliation  when 
tariff  hostilities  are  afoot.  We  have  thrown  away  our 
armour  and  our  weapons,  and  still  think  we  can  fight. 
We  have  given  everything  away  ;  how,  then,  can  we 
hope  for  anything  to  come  into  our  empty  hands  when 
exchanges  of  gifts  are  being  made  ?  In  Lord  Salis- 
bury's words,  "  You  might  as  well  send  a  party  to  take 
a  fortress  without  guns  as  to  enter  upon  this  warfare 
with  such  an  inability  as  that."  That  is  the  way  we 
like  to  hear  Lord  Salisbury  speak.  We  should  like  to 
remember  that,  and  forget  the  talk  about  the  un- 
challengeable supremacy  of  this  nation  of  consumers. 
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Lord  Salisbury  might  have  put  the  advantages  of  a 
tariff  in  yet  stronger  words.  He  might  have  stated 
those  advantages  as  President  McKinley  stated  them  to 
his  countrymen.  "  We  are  one  nation,  we  have  one 
flag,  we  have  a  common  destiny.  The  other  nations  of 
the  world  have  their  separate  and  independent  political 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  for  them- 
selves the  highest  destiny  possible.  They  owe  no 
allegiance  to  this  Government  ;  they  contribute  nothing 
to  its  support  either  in  war  or  peace  ;  and  if  they  come 
into  this  country  and  compete  with  our  people,  we  say 
that  they  can  do  it  upon  condition  that  a  tariff  is  put 
upon  their  products,  and  that  tariff  will  go  towards 
maintaining  the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
be  a  defence  to  our  own  labourers  and  producers.  This 
is  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  tariff.  If  we  ever  needed  it, 
we  need  it  now."  There  is  not  a  word  in  this  address 
to  the  American  nation  which  is  not  equally  applicable 
to  England.  On  the  contrary,  the  statement  would  have 
a  special  emphasis  if  applied  to  this  country  :  fifty  years 
of  folly  have  made  our  need  greater  than  America's. 

PROFESSOR  SYLVESTER. 


OCCASIONALLY  it  happens  that  Oxford  recognizes 
the  greatness  of  its  great  men.  When  that  does 
happen  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  some  distinc- 
tion of  birth,  some  accident  of  a  useful  marriage,  or 
some  accretion  of  temporal  dignity,  brings  the  greatness 
of  the  man  within  the  focus  of  the  suburban  dons  and 
provincial  ladies  who  make  modern  Oxford  what  it  is. 
The  late  Professor  Sylvester  had  none  of  these  extrinsic 
hall-marks  to  recommend  his  incomparable  genius.  He 
was  a  bachelor,  a  Jew,  difficult  in  temperament  and 
careless  of  the  social  amenities  without  which  life  is  an 
unwomanly  reality.  And  so,  when  at  the  age  of  seventy 
he  came  back  to  England  from  the  greatest  American 
University,  and  became  Professor  in  the  greatest 
English  University,  he  was  unhappy.  In  France, 
in  Germany,  in  Russia,  in  Italy,  in  London  and 
in  Edinburgh,  wherever  the  achievement  and  the  man 
are  identified,  Professor  Sylvester's  was  a  name  to 
conjure  with.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  his  work 
should  have  been  understood  in  the  common-rooms  or 
in  the  drawing-rooms  round  the  parks.  Perhaps  three 
men  in  England  and  a  dozen  in  the  world  could  follow 
his  daring  advances  into  those  regions  where  mathe- 
matics are  no  longer  a  memory  of  the  foot-rule,  but  a 
logical  assault  on  the  unthinkable.  With  a  self-con- 
sciousness that  was  from  the  first  slightly  morbid,  he 
thought  Oxford  despised  him  when  it  was  only  ignorant 
of  him.  He  was  accustomed  to  declare  that  no  greater 
calamity  could  befall  a  man  than  to  be  born  a  Jew. 
Even  when  he  was  up  at  John's,  Cambridge,  he 
believed  himself  persecuted,  and  we  are  assured  by  an 
eye-witness  that  he  avenged  a  sneer  at  his  race  by 
flinging  a  leg  of  mutton  across  the  hall  table  at  a  fellow- 
undergraduate. 

For  the  last  few  years  of  his  residence  at  Oxford  he 
lived  the  life  of  a  recluse  in  his  rooms  at  New  College, 
and  his  eccentricities  and  feebleness  were  the  occasion 
of  considerable  anxiety  to  his  friends  and  of  annoyance 
to  the  smug  Fellows.  He  was  persuaded  to  leave 
Oxford,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  lodgings  in  Blooms- 
bury.  He  was  sedulously  tended  by  one  or  two  friends — 
men  of  pre-eminence  in  his  own  branch  of  science.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  no  one  ever  made  kindness 
more  purely  its  own  reward,  and  stories  of  his  naive 
ungratefulness  abound.  One  of  the  best  of  these  tells 
how,  after  staying  as  an  uninvited  guest  for  many 
months,  he  realized  that  he  had  put  his  host 
to  inconvenience.  "I  fear,"  he  said,  "that  I  have 
been  trespassing  on  your  hospitality";  so,  whipping 
out  his  cheque-book,  he  wrote  out  and  handed  over 

a  cheque  to   ,  "  Five  pounds  for  value  received 

in  lodging  and  sustenance." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  what  would  have 
happened  to  Sylvester  had  he  been  born  in  these 
modern  days  when  the  intellectual  Jew  is  a  cult.  There 
were  the  seeds  of  many  shy  graces  in  him,  and  his 
devotion  to  his  few  old  friends  was  a  rare  thing.  But 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  although  under  other  con- 
ditions his  life  might  easily  have  been  happier,  he  could 
not  have  made  greater  additions  to  mathematics. 


THE  GRIEVANCES  OF  THE  OUTLANDERS. 

IV. 

THE  DRINK  QUESTION. 

ONE  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  Boer  Government 
after  the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal  by  the  Eng- 
lish was  to  grant  a  monopoly  for  the  distillation  of  spirits. 
Before  the  discovery  of  the  goldfields  and  the  conse- 
quent appearance  of  the  natives  on  the  Rand,  the  mono- 
poly was  of  comparatively  small  moment,  as  the  whites 
naturally  preferred  to  import  their  alcoholic  liquors. 
But  from  1887  to  the  present  day  the  scandal  of  native 
drunkenness  has  been  a  grievance  that  affects  the 
mining  industry  more  seriously  every  year.  There 
are  nearly  seventy  thousand  of  these  "  boys  " 
at  Johannesburg,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  South  Africa 
and  united  only  in  their  love  of  drink.  The  wages 
paid  these  men,  owing  to  the  insufficient  supply  and 
the  severe  competition  of  the  mining  industry,  are  very 
large.  The  ordinary  Kaffir  of  South  Africa  is  contented 
with  little  more  than  the  native  of  India,  but  the  wages 
paid  the  ''boys"  employed  on  the  Rand  even  now 
average  ^36  a  year,  in  addition  to  food  and  clothes. 
This  represents  to  the  black  population  of  Africa  an 
amount  of  wealth  that  will  permit  them  to  spend  three- 
fourths  upon  liquor  and  yet  retain  enough  for  them  to 
return  to  their  homes  as  well-to-do  men.  The  evil, 
intensified  by  the  comparatively  short  periods  during 
which  drink  may  be  obtained  by  natives,  was  soon  a 
subject  of  complaint.  In  1891,  the  Volksraad,  advised 
by  those  who  reaped  most  benefit  from  the  liquor 
trade,  passed,  no  doubt  in  ignorance,  the  follow- 
ing regulations  : — (a)  No  liquor  to  be  sold  to  natives 
not  actually  in  service.  This  proviso  it  was  of  course 
impossible  to  enforce,  as  the  liquor-seller,  even  if  he 
wished  to  do  so,  could  not  obtain  any  knowledge 
on  this  point.  (b)  Not  more  than  one  "  drink  " 
to  be  sold  to  one  native  at  a  canteen.  There  being 
no  limit  to  the  size  of  the  "drink,"  a  bottle  could 
be  and  generally  was  bought.  Another  could  be  ob- 
tained at  the  next  canteen,  (c)  All  orders  for  liquor 
issued  by  mine  managers  to  be  at  once  destroyed  by  the 
liquor-seller  under  penalty.  This  rule,  which  was 
doubtless  intended  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  use  of  a 
permit  more  than  once,  operated  in  a  directly  opposite 
way.  It  immediately  destroyed  the  only  evidence  that 
any  native  had  no  right  to  obtain  drink.  So  far  there- 
fore from  mitigating  the  evil,  these  regulations  in- 
tensified it.  The  number  of  canteens  increased  until 
the  unheard  of  proportion  of  one  canteen  to  every  thirty 
inhabitants  of  Johannesburg  was  reached.  An  indepen- 
dent report  (20  June,  1893)  from  the  manager  of  the 
Salisbury  Mine  stated  that  :  "  Nearly  half  the  natives 
were  drunk  or  incapacitated  from  the  effects  of  the  '  big 
drunk'  on  Saturday."  The  presence  of  the  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Mines  upon  the  Licensing  Board  of 
the  Johannesburg  District  produced  some  improvement; 
but  the  unchecked  sale  of  liquor  on  the  east  of  the  Rand 
at  Boksburg,  and  to  the  west  at  Krugersdorp,  rendered 
his  efforts  less  valuable  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
been.  The  evil  spread  until  the  average  loss  to  the 
mining  industry  caused  by  drunkenness  and  subsequent 
incapacity  for  work  is  now  estimated  on  any  given  day 
at  not  less  then  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
employes.  Complaints  rained  in  upon  the  Chamber  of 
Mines,  but  it  was  powerless.  On  7  April,  1894,  the 
companies  memorialized  the  Volksraad  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  compelled  to  keep  and  feed  a  large  and  un- 
necessary number  of  ' '  boys,"  the  total  loss  thus  inflicted 
upon  the  industry  being  estimated  at  not  less  than 
^240,000  a  year.  Taking  higher  ground,  the  Chamber 
urgently  represented  that  drink  was  the  cause  not  only 
of  the  increasing  crime  on  the  Rand,  but  was  directly 
the  cause  of  the  high  percentage  of  fatal  accidents 
among  the  natives  in  the  mines.*  Above  all,  they 
urged  that  to  this  curse  was  due  "that  abhorrent 
crime,  attempts  on  white  women."  The  Volksraad 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  It  was  put  before  them  that  the 
craving  for  alcohol  was  in  the  case  of  the  natives  of 
Africa  a  wholly  artificial  and  an  inevitably  ruinous  vice. 
The  well-known  puritanism  of  the  Boer  was  invoked, 

*  During  1895  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  fatal 
accidents,  of  which  a  large  majority  could  be  traced  to  drink. 
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and  the  fearful  depravity  of  the  natives  when  they 
returned  to  their  farms  and  clans  was  proved  up  to  the 
hilt ;  all  was  useless. 

It  is  difficult  to  characterize  the  motives  and  policy  of 
the  Boer  Government  in  temperate  language.  Sur- 
prising it  unfortunately  is  not,  and  it  can  only  too  easily 
be  understood  by  remembering  the  close  relations  in 
which  those  who  draw  the  enormous  profits  of  the  liquor 
trade  of  the  goldfields  stand  to  the  Government.  The 
amount  spent  yearly  on  drink  by  natives  on  the  Rand 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  a  million  and  a  half 
pounds,  and  it  more  probably  amounts  to  two  millions. 
Of  this  sum,  owing  to  the  unspeakably  vile  nature 
of  the  liquor  sold,  it  may  be  estimated  that  quite  one- 
half  is  profit.  It  is  easy  for  such  traders  to  bring 
unanswerable  arguments  before  the  Boer  authorities. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Jameson  raid  and  the 
action  of  the  people  of  Johannesburg,  it  must  always 
remain  to  their  credit  that,  in  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness, "  there  were  fewer  cases  of  drunkenness  or 
violence  reported  during  the  period  of  trouble  than 
during  any  other  fortnight  in  the  history  of  the  place, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  were  thousands 
anxious  to  find  any  charge  to  bring  against  the  (Reform) 
Committee."  The  Committee  had  simply  closed  the 
canteens ;  and  in  some  cases,  where  resistance  was 
threatened,  they  confiscated  and  poured  away  into  the 
gutters  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  drinking  hells  of  the 
Rand.  The  words  of  the  Native  Labour  Commissioners 
referring  to  the  same  time  are  worth  quoting  : — "  Com- 
plete proof  was  recently  afforded  to  the  beneficial  effect 
of  prohibition  in  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  the  natives 
along  the  whole  line  of  reef  during  the  recent 
disturbances,  and  to  this  fact  the  managers  all  bear 
testimony."  This  matter  is  one  that  will  touch  the  sym- 
pathies of  Englishmen  more  perhaps  than  onerous 
taxation  or  corrupt  legislation.  The  cold  indifference 
of  the  Boer  President  to  the  widespread  demoralization 
of  the  black  races  of  Africa,  radiating  from  a  centre 
over  which  he  has  entire  control,  is  a  matter  that  gives 
pause  even  to  those  who  sympathize  with  him  in 
England. 

RUSSIA'S  ADVANCE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

THE  Russo-Japanese  Convention  relating  to  Korea, 
signed  last  May,  but  only  recently  published,  marks 
a  stage  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  designs  of  Russia  in  the 
Far  East  and  accentuates  our  remarkable  change  of 
policy  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  1858-60  Russia 
during  our  second  war  with  China  acquired  from  that 
Power  the  northern  half  of  the  basin  of  the  Amur  and 
the  seaboard  dominions  of  China  from  Korea  north- 
wards. At  the  same  time  she  endeavoured  to  get  a 
hold  on  Southern  Korea  and  a  command  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan  by  occupying  the  twin  islands  of  Tsushima,  but 
was  baulked  by  our  action.  In  i860  Japan  exchanged 
the  island  of  Quelpaert  for  the  Korean  islands  of 
Tsushima,  and  in  1885,  when  China  was  weakened  by 
her  war  with  France  and  at  loggerheads  with  Japan  in 
Korea,  Russia  prepared  to  seize  Quelpaert,  but  was 
again  foiled  by  the  British  fleet  dogging  her  cruisers 
and  by  our  occupation  of  Port  Hamilton  in  April  of  that 
year.  It  was  not  until  27  February,  1887,  that  our  flag  at 
that  place  was  hauled  down,  after  M.  Ladygensky, 
the  Russian  representative  at  Peking,  had  declared  to 
the  Tsung-Li-Yamen,  the  Peking  Foreign  Office,  that 
his  Government  "  gave  a  most  explicit  guarantee,  dis- 
tinctly declaring  that  in  future  Russia  would  not  take 
Korean  territory,"  and  had  also  given  "a  sincere 
promise  that,  if  the  British  would  evacuate  Port 
Hamilton,  they  would  not  occupy  Korean  territory 
under  any  circumstances  whatsoever."  The  agreement 
was  in  reality  one  made  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  through  the  mediation  of  China,  and  China's 
having  lost  her  hold  over  Korea,  as  the  upshot  of  her 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  is  no  reason  for  the  agree- 
ment to  be  considered  by  either  of  the  parties  concerned 
as  annulled. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  agreement 
was  that  neither  Japan  nor  China  believed  that  it 
was  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on,  because  in 
the  previous  year  the  late  Tsar  had  issued  his  famous 
edict  ordering  the  construction  of  the  Siberian  Pacific 


Railway.  To  their  minds,  the  countries  that  this 
line  would  pass  through  and  terminate  in,  being  swept 
by  biting  Polar  winds,  and  barely  fit  for  habitation, 
did  not  warrant  the  expense  that  would  have  to 
be  incurred.  Russia,  they  thought,  must  therefore 
have  an  ulterior  object  in  view — that  of  advancing  her 
frontier  southwards  through  Manchuria  and  ,  Korea. 
Their  best  policy  would  have  been  to  league  themselves 
together  for  mutual  defence  ;  but,  like  Persia  and 
Turkey,  they  are  hereditary  enemies,  and  would  sooner 
each  be  devoured  in  turn  than  coalesce  against  a 
common  foe.  China,  therefore,  set  about  strengthening 
her  forts  and  garrisons  in  Manchuria;  while  Japan, 
looking  upon  China  as  perfectly  impotent  against 
trained  armies  whether  European  or  Asiatic,  deter- 
mined to  defend  her  islands  from  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of  an  encroaching  neighbour  like  Russia  by 
turning  China  out  of  Korea  and  the  Liau-tung  Penin- 
sula, and  incorporating  them  under  the  guise  of  protec- 
torates or  otherwise  with  her  own  dominions — if  she 
could  get  Formosa  as  well,  so  much  the  better.  Ten 
million  people  added  to  her  own  population,  and  the 
adult  males  drilled  as  she  could  drill  them,  would  make 
her  an  efficient  bulwark  against  future  Russian  aggres- 
sion in  that  quarter. 

The  scheme  was  a  good  one,  and  it  was  boldly  and 
successfully  carried  out  so  far  as  China  was  concerned. 
But  Japan  had  failed  to  take  into  account  the  strength 
of  Russia's  fleet,  her  own  absence  of  allies,  and  the 
fact  that  France  would  join  with  Russia  to  foil  her 
when  her  conquests  were  completed  and  her  ends 
seemingly  assured.  When  Germany,  as  well  as  France, 
marshalled  herself  by  Russia's  side,  and  England  would 
grant  her  nothing  but  advice,  she  had  to  accept 
the  terms  that  were  proffered  her,  and  agree  to  quit 
the  Liau-tung  Peninsula  for  an  additional  indemnity 
from  China  of  thirty  million  taels,  or  considerably 
less  than  half  the  sum  she  considered  she  ought 
to  receive  as  compensation.  No  demands  were  at 
that  time  made  upon  her  in  relation  to  Korea,  but 
Russia  was  determined  that  Japan  should  be  entirely 
ousted  from  the  continent  of  Asia.  Japan  was  rapidly 
growing  in  strength  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and 
it  was  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  notwithstanding  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  oft-quoted  dictum  that  "in  Asia  there 
is  room  for  us  all,"  England,  sooner  than  have  her 
markets  in  the  Far  East  encroached  upon  and  turned 
into  close  preserves  for  Russian  manufacturers  by 
high  walls  of  protective  tariffs,  would  join  Japan  in 
checking  Russia's  advance.  Lord  Salisbury's  speech 
at  the  Mansion  House,  in  November  1895,  must 
have,  under  the  circumstances,  been  pleasant  read- 
ing to  Russia.  In  referring  to  the  rumoured  terms  of 
a  Russo-Chinese  Secret  Treaty,  he  assured  his  hearers 
that  he  had  not  thought  the  news  of  particular  import- 
ance, and  that  "  we  may  look  on  with  absolute 
equanimity  at  the  action  of  any  persons,  if  such  there 
be,  who  think  that  they  can  exclude  us  from  any 
part  of  that  fertile  and  commercial  region,  or  who 
imagine  that  if  we  are  admitted  they  can  beat  us  in  the 
markets  of  the  world."  On  the  3rd  of  the  following 
February  Mr.  Balfour  went  out  of  his  way  in  his  speech 
at  Bristol  to  declare  that,  "  so  far  from  regarding  with 
jealousy  the  acquisition  of  a  commercial  port  for  Russia 
in  the  Pacific,  which  would  not  be  frozen  up  for  six 
months  in  the  year,  he  should  welcome  it  as  a  distinct 
advance  to  civilization,  and  he  was  convinced  that  not 
merely  Russia  and  the  whole  world  generally,  but 
British  enterprise  also,  would  be  the  gainers." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  such  encouragement, 
exactly  seven  days  later  Russia  landed  200  marines 
with  a  field  gun  at  Chemulpo,  marched  them  to  Seoul, 
the  capital  of  Korea,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
King,  who  had  secretly  arranged  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Japan  by  placing  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  Russian  Legation.  A  month  later  the  Russian 
Minister  at  Tokio  officially  informed  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister  that  Russia  had  no  design  of  annex- 
ing or  occupying  the  peninsula  of  Korea,  or  any  part 
of  it,  and  that  it  could  not  view  with  indifference 
the  attempt  of  any  Power  to  secure  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  peninsula.  Japan  "  ate  the  leek,"  and 
admitted  Russia  to  a  partnership  in  the  protectorate  of 
Japan,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
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that  China  had  admitted  Japan  to  the  same  partnership 
in  1885.  Japan,  by  turning  China  out  of  Korea,  and 
thus  making  way  for  Russia,  has  exchanged  King 
Log  for  King  Stork,  and  must  heartily  repent  of  her 
transaction.  The  Korean  Government  is  pro-Russian 
and  anti-Japanese,  and  the  King  only  left  the  Rus- 
sian Legation  last  month,  after  having  stayed  there 
for  fully  a  year.  He  is  still  in  Russian  leading- 
strings,  and  Russian  officers  have  been  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Korea  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  in- 
structors and  forming  regiments  of  cavalry,  infantry 
and  batteries  of  artillery.  As  Russian  influence  waxes 
at  Seoul  so  that  of  Japan  wanes,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability will  continue  to  wane  until  Japan  finds  the 
game  not  worth  the  candle  and  withdraws  entirely 
from  Korea,  leaving  it  in  Russia's  hands  as  sole  pro- 
tector. The  turning  of  a  protectorate  into  a  province 
is  an  easy  matter  when  the  Tsar  wills  it  and  the  King 
is  but  a  marionette.  Anyhow  as  long  as  Russia 
dominates  the  King  and  has  the  actual  control  of 
Korea,  all  the  ports  are  open  to  the  Russian  fleet,  and 
if  the  Tsar  wills  it  to  Russian  commerce.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  had  his  desire  more  than  amply  fulfilled.  Let  us 
hope  that  its  fulfilment  will  not  tend  to  our  injury. 

Holt  S.  Hallett. 

• 

THE  DEMERARA  BOATMAN. 

THE  Demerara  boatman  has  great  powers  of  en- 
durance. He  can  paddle  for  hour  after  hour, 
often  against  the  stream,  until  you  wonder  how  he 
bears  such  a  strain.  But  when  his  work  is  done  he 
falls  asleep  in  almost  any  position.  Under  the  burning 
rays  of  a  cloudless  sun  which  would  blister  your  face 
he  sprawls  down  in  the  bateau  and  sleeps  like  a  dog.  I 
have  even  had  my  steersman  dozing  with  the  paddle  in 
his  hand  on  the  open  river  when  the  glare  was  so 
intense  that  I  hardly  dared  look  from  under  my 
umbrella.  He  had  been  to  a  wake  the  night  before,  but 
did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  an  eight  hours'  journey 
in  the  morning.  I  have  often  had  to  deplore  this 
tendency  to  fall  asleep  at  unsuitable  times,  and  on  one 
or  two  occasions  have  narrowly  escaped  great  incon- 
venience at  least  from  the  practice.  For  example,  I  once 
stopped  for  a  time  at  a  police  station  on  the  Demerara 
river  to  hear  the  magistrate's  decision  in  a  rather 
curious  double  action.  Manny  Prince  went  into  the 
forest  one  morning  with  his  dog  to  hunt  a  deer,  which 
they  found  and  drove  into  the  river.  Cuffy  Hercules, 
passing  in  his  bateau,  saw  the  animal  swimming, 
knocked  it  on  the  head  with  his  paddle,  cut  its  throat, 
and  drew  it  into  his  craft,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
Manny,  who  was  shouting  on  the  bank.  The  hunter 
said  the  deer  was  his,  but  having  no  craft  at  hand  he 
was  furious  with  rage  when  he  saw  Cuffy  paddling 
away  and  congratulating  himself  on  the  prospects  of  a 
good  dinner.  However,  not  satisfied  to  lose  the  results 
of  several  hours'  work,  Manny  went  off  to  the  police 
station,  charged  Hercules  with  stealing  his  deer,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  constable  recovered  the  meat  and  had  the 
so-called  thief  arrested.  Now  that  the  magistrate  had 
come  on  his  periodical  visit  he  had  to  try  one 
man  for  theft  and  the  other  for  illegal  arrest.  The 
great  question  was,  did  the  animal  ever  belong  to 
Manny  Prince?  True,  he  and  his  dog  had  driven  it  into 
the  river,  but  then  he  had  never  actually  got  pos- 
session. At  the  same  time  Hercules  could  not  have 
caught  it  without  the  assistance  of  the  huntsman  and 
his  dog.  Ultimately,  the  magistrate  advised  them  to 
settle  the  matter  out  of  court,  to  which  they  at  last 
agreed.  However,  I  did  not  wait  for  the  decision,  for 
while  listening  to  the  evidence  some  one  whispered  that 
my  bateau  was  adrift.  Hurrying  out  to  the  end  of  the 
wharf,  sure  enough  I  saw  the  craft  floating  down 
stream  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  with  the  men  lying 
fast  asleep  on  the  baggage.  The  river  glittered  in  the 
sunlight,  with  hardly  a  ripple  on  the  smooth  surface, 
and  there,  without  the  least  protection,  lay  the  three 
negroes.  I  bawled  out  at  the  top  of  my  voice  and 
joined  with  several  loungers  in  the  bush  cry 
"  Hoo-00-00,"  but  they  still  slept  on,  and  the  bateau 
floated  lazily  along  with  the  current,  taking  all  my 
camping  materials  and  provisions  towards  Georgetown. 
Something  had  to  be  done  or  I  should  be  stranded. 


Tied  to  the  wharf  was  an  Indian  canoe,  and  it  did  not 
take  long  to  arrange  with  its  owner  to  go  off  and  wake 
the  sleepers.  No  doubt  they  were  surprised  when  he 
roused  them,  but  they  hardly  troubled  even  to  make  an 
excuse  when  they  again  reached  the  wharf.  Scolding 
them  was  quite  useless,  and  this  the  European  has  to 
learn  very  quickly  in  a  tropical  climate.  It  would  be 
only  wasting  energy  to  no  good  purpose. 

Sometimes  this  habit  of  falling  asleep  under  any  and 
all  circumstances  leads  to  serious  results.  On  one 
occasion,  in  coming  down  the  river  at  night  I  saw  the 
crew  of  a  timber  punt  with  a  lantern  peering  over  the 
side  into  the  water  as  if  in  search  of  something.  On 
inquiry  I  found  one  of  their  men  had  fallen  overboard 
through  sleeping  on  the  flush  deck.  He  had  simply 
rolled  off  the  platform  into  the  water  and  woke  the  others 
with  the  splash.  The  current  was  running  swiftly,  and 
although  we  searched  the  neighbourhood  in  our  bateau 
no  sign  of  the  body  could  be  found. 

On  some  of  the  creeks  which  drain  the  great  swamps 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  dry  spot  for  a  camping  ground.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  extends  what  looks  like  a  grassy 
plain,  but  what  is  really  a  shallow  lake.  The  creeks  are 
choked  with  vegetation,  mostly  water-lilies,  with  great 
masses  of  the  buttercup-like  Cabomba  aquatica  and 
yellow  and  violet  Utricularias.  The  flexible  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  water-lilies  twine  round  the  paddles  with 
every  stroke  as  the  bateau  is  pushed  through  them,  and 
they  also  cling  to  the  bottom  of  the  craft.  The  boatmen 
find  the  work  very  hard  as  hour  after  hour  passes  with- 
out a  rest,  and  the  white  men  suffer  from  the  steamy 
heat  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  Night  comes  with  the 
camping  ground  still  a  long  way  off,  and  the  boatmen 
refuse  to  go  any  further  without  a  rest.  They  say,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  agree  with  them,  that  we  shall  be  lost 
in  the  savannah  if  we  attempt  to  go  on  in  the  darkness. 

All  want  rest,  but  how  can  white  men  sleep  under 
such  conditions?  The  negroes  sit  down,  lean  their 
heads  forward,  and  are  off  while  you  are  thinking  of  a 
sleepless  night  and  of  the  utter  weariness  to  come.  The 
mosquitoes  come  out  in  myriads  and  you  can  make  no 
fire  to  drive  them  away.  A  candle  is  lit,  and  in  the 
stillness  hardly  flickers,  so  you  prepare  to  read  for  a 
few  hour?.  But  the  back  of  the  hand  holding  the  book 
is  immediately  blackened  with  the  vampires,  and  you 
feel  their  needle-like  pricks  all  over  your  face.  One 
hand  is  continually  at  work  until  it  becomes  black  with 
corpses  and  clammy  with  the  blood  they  have  sucked. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  killing  ?  This  is  perhaps  the 
only  opportunity  for  a  feast  that  these  voracious 
creatures  will  have  for  several  generations,  and  they 
intend  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Yet  the  negroes  sleep 
through  all  this  ! 

The  negro  has  undoubtedly  a  very  strong  inclination 
to  sleep  in  the  day  and  to  spend  the  night  in  gossip, 
dancing,  or  singing.  On  this  account  he  is  often  a 
nuisance  to  his  neighbours,  especially  when  he  has  a 
wake.  As  his  home  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  single 
room  about  eight  feet  square,  the  funeral  party  is  con- 
ducted in  the  open  yard.  Here  congregate  fifty  to  a 
hundred  people,  who  begin  the  entertainment  with 
hymns,  going  on  after  midnight  to  songs  and  games, 
and  often  winding  up  towards  morning  with  a  free 
fight.  Then  there  is  the  Cumfoo  dance,  one  of  the  finest 
institutions  in  the  world  for  producing  nightmare. 
Two  men  beat  drums  with  their  hands,  the  one 
instrument  producing  a  tu'm-tum  and  the  other  a 
rattle-rattle,  almost  without  intermission  during  the 
whole  night.  At  intervals  of  about  a  minute  the  party 
utters  a  weird  cry  in  some  African  language  which 
startles  you  as  you  lie  in  bed  vainly  trying  to  sleep. 
As  hour  after  hour  passes  your  house  appears  to  vibrate, 
the  bed  shakes,  and  your  spine  feels  as  if  made  up  of 
loose  segments.  How  can  the  drummers  keep  this  up 
for  ten  hours?  And  the  dancers?  With  the  latter 
exhaustion  alternates  with  the  renewal  of  the  orgie  : 
one  set  falls  down  and  another  takes  its  place.  This 
and  other  dances  are  connected  with  Obeah,  the  witch 
cult  of  the  African.  Every  negro  and  most  of  the 
coloured  people  have  an  innate  fear  of  the  Obeah 
man,  however  they  may  deny  it  to  the  whites.  One 
of  the  latest  developments  of  this  superstition  was 
brought  to  my  notice  a  short  time  ago  in  connexion 
with  a  cricket-match.    The  East  Coast  Invincibles  and 
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the  Admirable  Creolians  were  to  play  a  match,  and 
from  a  few  words  dropped  by  the  captain  of  the  latter, 
it  appears  that  he  was  sure  of  victory  to  his  side  because 
a  notable  Obeah  man  had  oiled  their  bat. 

J.  RODWAY. 

MR.  DE  LARA'S  "MOiNA"  AT  MONTE  CARLO. 

I HAVE  always  cherished  a  secret  sneaking  liking 
for  Mr.  de  Lara  and  a  little  of  his  music.  But 
when  the  edict  went  forth  that  I  was  forthwith  to 
proceed  to  Monaco  to  hear  his  latest  operatic  achieve- 
ment, "  Moina,"  the  most  humble  servant  of  his  readers 
kicked  with  some  violence  against  the  pricks.  I  detest 
going  abroad,  and  my  liking  for  Mr.  de  Lara's  music  was 
not  powerful  enough  to  carry  me  so  far.  But  after  a 
day  or  two  at  Monte  Carlo  it  became  obvious,  even  to 
me,  that  since  the  editor  had  neglected  to  keep  control 
over  me,  by  a  steel  wire  or  other  means,  nothing  but 
the  imminent  danger  of  starvation  would  ever  drag  me 
back  to  the  work-a-day  world.  The  production  of 
"Moina,"  so  far  as  I  can  understand  the  incident,  was 
first  postponed  from  Tuesday,  9  March,  till  Thursday, 
and  then  from  Thursday  until  Sunday  ;  and  during  the 
week  in  which  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  the 
enchantment  of  the  Riviera  got  an  immense  hold  on 
me.  To  sleep  with  windows  thrown  open  ;  to  be 
awakened  by  the  hot  sun  in  the  morning  and  go  to  the 
window  and  fill  one's  lungs  with  the  fresh  air  that 
blows  from  the  intense  blue  Mediterranean  and  tempers 
the  heat  ;  to  look  down  upon  stout  gentlemen  endeavour- 
ing to  reduce  their  adipose  in  the  tennis  court  beneath  ; 
and  then  to  drink  one's  coffee,  dress  leisurely,  and 
proceed  to  the  harbour  for  a  few  hours'  boating,  or  else 
to  make  an  inland  expedition — these  things  alone  made 
life  divine.  One  could  take  carriage  and  drive 
along  within  sight  and  sound  of  the  Mediterranean 
waves  to  Nice,  with  a  pause  for  a  miracle  of 
a  breakfast  at  Boilieu  ;  and  if  one  did  that  the  drive 
back  in  the  cool  evening  along  the  Cornice  road, 
right  up  amongst  the  stars,  formed  an  unforgetable 
experience.  In  Monte  Carlo  the  monstrous  shadow  of 
the  Casino  is  over  everything  :  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel 
uncomfortable  where  one  is  always  seeing  the  cruel 
feverish  eyes  of  the  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of 
victims  who  have  so  long  been  irritated  by  the  wrong 
number  turning  up  that  at  last  the  inevitable  mono- 
mania has  possessed  them,  and  they  believe  in  a 
"system" — each  in  his  own  infallible  system,  which 

would  speedily  lead  to  fortune  but  for  .    But  for 

these  horrors  Monte  Carlo  might  be  the  land  of  the 
lotus  eaters  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  Casino  Monte  Carlo 
is  the  only  spot  of  earth  worth  living  on  at  this  time 
of  year.  Nature  designed  it  solely  for  men  who  have 
nothing  to  do  and  want  to  do  nothing.  In  a  general 
way  one  cannot  see  a  mountain  without  longing  to 
climb  to  the  top  :  its  formidable  ruggedness  and  too 
evident  difficulties  are  challenges  ;  but  though  the  hills 
rise  sheer  almost  from  the  water's  edge  at  Monte  Carlo 
and  their  heads  seem  set  firmly  into  the  hard  blue  sky 
one  feels  no  temptation  to  climb.  Ruggedness  is 
absent ;  there  is  something  weak— one  might  almost 
say  voluptuous— in  the  long  wavy  line  of  their  adjoin- 
ing summits.  The  colours  of  the  place,  too,  are  un- 
exciting. From  Toulon  to  Nice  you  have  brilliant  red 
and  green  and  orange  intermingled— the  oranges  shine 
like  flame  amidst  the  dark  foliage  ;  but,  so  far  as  nature's 
work  is  concerned,  dead  dark  greens,  and  soft  browns 
and  grays,  prevail  at  Monte  Carlo.  There  would  be 
little  of  brightness  but  for  the  yellow  and  terra-cotta 
houses,  the  carefully  cultivated  gardens,  and  the 
women's  dresses  :  man  has  clad  the  whole  world  in 
gaudy  tints — also,  be  it  remarked,  the  half  world  in 
tints  still  more  gaudy.  She  is  there  in  vast  quantities ; 
and  neither  in  person  nor  in  speech  is  she  pretty. 
Happily  she  mostly  lingers  about  the  Casino  and  rubs 
shoulders  and  even  exchanges  courtesies  at  the  gaming 
tables  with  the  proudest  of  England's  dames.  But  it  is 
easy  to  avoid  that  centre  of  wretched,  joyless,  sordid, 
unholy  delirium ;  though  I  can  readily  believe  that 
many  who  have  gone  to  Monte  Carlo  during  every 
season  for  many  years  have  learnt  nothing  of  its  beauty 
and  wondrous  charm  because  they  persist  in  regarding 
its  main  defect  as  its  principal  attraction. 


The  intelligent  reader  will  gather  that  I  have  had  a 
gorgeous  time  in  a  modest  way,  and  am  prepared  to 
treat  the  primary  cause  thereof  with  undue  considera- 
tion. Moreover  I  went  to  Monte  Carlo  on  the  special 
and  most  flattering  invitation  of  a  powerful  Personage 
who  not  only  took  a  keen  interest  in  "  Moina,"  but 
also  honours  me  by  reading  my  articles  with  attention 
and  regularity  ;  and  further,  I  met,  spoke  to,  shook 
hands  with,  and  even  drank  and  ate  with  de  Lara, 
Maurel,  Van  Dyck  and  others  concerned.  But  never 
yet  has  this  tomahawk  lain  idle  when  there  was  a 
chance  to  take  a  friend's  scalp  ;  and  Mr.  de  Lara  would 
not  have  me  make  a  weak  exception  in  his  case. 
He  has  asked  me  to  criticize  his  work ;  and  in  return 
I  pay  him  the  compliment  of  criticizing  it  with  all 
the  severity  due  to  one  who  wishes  his  work  to  be 
taken  seriously.  And  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
it  must  be  taken  seriously.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
simply  did  not  count.  Yet  at  its  worst  it  always  had  the 
merit  of  being  a  genuine  utterance  of  de  Lara's  own 
original  feeling.  We  may  not — I  can  not — like  either 
the  feeling  of  the  "  Garden  of  Sleep"  or  the  form  in 
which  it  is  uttered  ;  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
deny  that  the  feeling  is  there.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous 
to  deny  that  the  feeling — that  languorous  passion — 
is  not  one  that  inspires  respect  in  the  manly  bosom. 
It  inspired  tender  feelings  in  the  young  womanly 
bosom,  it  is  true  ;  but  while  Mr.  de  Lara  was  conquering 
the  female  fashionable  world  with  such  strains  he  was 
steadily  making  it  harder  to  conquer  the  genuine  artistic 
world  ;  and  the  superior  critics  learnt  in  parrot  fashion  to 
talk  of  him  as  a  composer  who  merely  desired  to  become 
popular  and  to  make  money.  Lately  they  have  taken 
quite  a  different  attitude  as  to  other  composers  who, 
having  tried  the  high-diddle-diddle  method,  and  having 
failed  to  become  popular  and  to  make  money  by  that 
method,  are  now  avowedly  trying  to  become  popular  and 
to  make  money  by  a  more  modest  method,  and  are 
incidentally  showing  that  they  differ  from  the  de  Lara 
of  ten  years  ago  only  in  not  possessing  de  Lara's  ability. 
Some  of  them  have  given  us  every  reason  to  suspect 
that  they  refrained  from  writing  more  "Gardens  of 
Sleep  "  less  because  they  would  not  than  because  they 
could  not.  It  might  fairly  be  asked  that  a  composer 
who  throws  up  popularity  and  a  good  income  for  the 
sake  of  trying  to  do  better  things  in  art  has  a  claim  to 
the  same  generous  treatment  as  has  lately  been  shown 
to  a  composer  who  for  popularity  and  money  tried  what 
he  himself  considered  worse  things  and  failed  miserably. 
But  when  de  Lara  wrote  "  Amy  Robsart "  he  had 
to  pay  the  price  of  having  written  the  "  Garden  of 
Sleep "  and  also  of  the  stupidity  of  the  critics.  At 
the  same  time,  unfairly  as  "Amy  Robsart"  was 
treated,  much  of  it  was  so  poor  that  even  I — who  have 
always  liked  de  Lara — could  not  praise  it  highly. 
There  were  excellent  parts,  but  far  from  growing  out  of 
one  another,  they  scarcely  hung  together ;  and  the 
scoring  from  beginning  to  end  was  violent  and  ineffec- 
tive. I  strongly  recommended  him  to  rewrite  it  ;  but 
instead  of  doing  so  he  went  and  produced  it  success- 
fully in  France  and  Italy,  the  which  course  and  its  results 
only  made  me  more  determined  than  ever  not  to  think  a 
good  thing  about  it.  Still,  it  showed  that  de  Lara  had, 
at  the  very  least,  two  or  three  good  operas  (of  their 
sort)  in  him  ;  and  on  the  whole  one  may  fairly  say  that 
in  "  Moina"  we  have  got  one  of  the  two  or  three.  I 
do  not  prophesy  an  immortality  for  it ;  but  since  the 
drama  is  on  the  whole  good  and  the  music  occasion- 
ally has  a  touch  of  distinction,  and  is  more  frequently 
pretty  and  always  appropriate,  it  ought  to  have  a 
successful  career  of  some  years  before  it. 

The  story  is  simple  fine  old  melodrama,  and  though 
it  was  concocted  and,  I  believe,  told  to  the  editor  of 
this  paper  before  "  Shamus  O'Brien"  it  has  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  story  of  that  opera.  But  there  are 
only  two  bad  jokes  and  no  comedy  in  "Moina"  as 
against  a  good  deal  of  comedy  and  about  three  hundred 
bad  jokes  in  "  Shamus  "  ;  and  indeed  since  in  the  former 
opera  all  the  principals  are  left  dead  on  the  stage  at  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  it  might  almost  be  termed  a  tragedy. 
Briefly,  at  the  tail-end  of  the  last  century  Moina  loved 
and  was  loved  by  Patrick,  who  was  in  hiding  until  the 
police  would  let  him  rise  against  the  English.  Now 
Captain  Lionel  of  the  bottle-green  hussars  loved  Moina, 
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and  when  she  declined  his  immodest  proposals  he  went 
off  declaring-  that  a  time  would  come.  Then  Patrick 
entered  and  was  treated  in  a  very  different  way,  and  the 
twain  went  into  church  while  Lionel  brought  his  men 
on.  Patrick  escaped  to  a  level  of  twelve  feet  above 
Lionel's  head  by  disguising  himself  as  an  acolyte 
going  to  assist  the  priest  in  administering  the 
viaticum  to  a  dying  man.  At  that  altitude  he  was  dis- 
covered and  would  have  been  shot  had  not  the  priest 
held  the  sacramental  cup  before  him  ;  and  Lionel,  being 
a  Catholic,  would  not  let  his  men  fire.  Mr.  de  Lara  ends 
his  first  act  with  this  tableau.  In  the  next  we  see  how 
Lionel  came  to  Mo'ina's  house  by  the  sea  and  told  her 
that  Patrick  was  in  prison  and  offered  to  free  him  on 
conditions  which  she  accepted.  But  when  it  came  to 
getting  into  the  boat  to  carry  them  out  she  revolted  and 
stabbed  Lionel  with  a  knife  ;  and  the  boat  drifted  away 
over  the  waves,  Moi'na  following  its  course  from  the 
shore  by  the  red  lamp  at  the  stern.  Then  Patrick  came 
and  pointed  out  to  her  the  lights  of  the  French  fleet  on  the 
horizon,  and  they  would  have  risen  instantly  against 
the  Government  had  not  the  boat  with  its  red  lamp  been 
seen  tossed  about  by  the  flowing  tide.  This  was  too 
much  for  Mo'ina's  nerves  :  she  told  Patrick  the  whole 
story  and  before  he  recovered  and  the  pair  could  begin 
the  rebellion  the  English  came  upon  them  and  shot 
them.  This  very  long  brief  account  of  the  plot  must 
be  forgiven  :  without  it  a  fair  criticism  of  the  music 
would  be  impossible.  My  French  is  too  limited  for  me 
to  discuss  the  book  as  poetry  ;  but  from  the  purely 
musical  point  of  view  I  can  lay  hand  on  heart  and 
declare  that  Mr.  Louis  Gallet,  a  rather  deaf  but  charm- 
ing French  gentleman  who  conversed  with  me  for 
some  time  without  ever  feeling  the  need  for  a  reply, 
has  fitted  Mr.  de  Lara  admirably.  The  one 
mistake  (it  seems  to  me)  is  the  second  meeting 
between  Moi'na  and  Patrick,  which  is  prolonged 
and  delays  the  final  climax  of  the  drama  without 
making  it  any  the  more  intense  when  it  arrives  ;  and 
this  may  be  quite  as  much  the  fault  of  the  composer  as 
of  the  author.  Excepting  for  this  the  book  is  perfectly 
proportioned.  The  first  scenes  create  the  necessary 
atmosphere  of  disturbance  and  coming  explosions  ;  the 
meeting  of  Lionel  and  Moi'na  indicates  what  the  inevi- 
table development  of  the  drama  will  be  ;  and  the  love 
scene  between  Moi'na  and  Patrick  enables  Mr.  de  Lara 
to  pour  out  a  flood  of  his  most  characteristic  voluptuous 
music  without  stopping  the  action.  In  the  second  act, 
also,  nothing  could  be  better  for  the  musician's  purpose 
than  the  scene  in  which  Moina  stands  on  the  sea-banks 
by  the  stormy  sea,  waiting  for  news  of  her  lover,  and 
betraying  her  fears  ;  and  nothing  could  be  better  than 
the  scene  between  her  and  Lionel,  from  his  entry  to  her 
swoon  after  she  has  killed  him. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  the  music  is  that  Mr. 
de  Lara  has  been  studying  Wagner  ;  though  the  truth 
maybe  simply  that  he  has  thrown  off,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  combination  of  the  French  and  drawing-room  styles 
which  he  affected  in  his  youth,  and  is  learning  to  speak 
in  the  modern  idiom.  But  there  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  the  greater  continuity  of  his  music  (compared  with 
"Amy  Robsart"),  the  nearer  attainment  to  a  real 
atmosphere,  and  the  more  manly  and  musicianly  quality 
of  the  instrumentation.  The  overture  is  possibly  the 
least  satisfactory  piece  in  the  opera.  It  opens  well 
enough  with  a  passage,  not  a  real  theme,  afterwards 
much  worked  in  the  scenes  intended  to  give  us  some 
notion  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  drama  is  to  be 
enacted  ;  but  then  it  tails  off  into  a  series  of  rather  cheap 
and  scrappy  variations  on  an  Irish  melody("The  Wearing 
of  the  Green,"  I  believe)  with  "The  British  Grenadiers  " 
thrown  in  by  fifes  behind  the  curtain.  Mr.  de  Lara's 
old  tendency  to  take  things  easily  and  not  to  compose 
music  which  carries  one  irresistibly  forward  is  shown  by 
his  habit  of  repeating  a  phrase  a  fourth  above,  which 
gives  a  feeling  of  subsidence  to  a  resting-place,  where- 
as to  repeat  it  a  fifth  above  leads  on  naturally  to 
the  next  passage,  as  every  fugue-writer  knows  ;  and 
also  by  the  poor  orchestration  of  such  passages  as 
bars  10-12,  which  should  surely  be  double  fortissimo, 
and  of  the  final  repetition  of  the  Irish  melody,  where 
the  strings  should  certainly  saw  about  in  all  directions 
to  give  fulness  and  a  sense  of  busy  life  to  the  music. 
But  when  the  curtain  rises  we  at  once  get  something 


better  :  indeed  nothing  better  or  more  appropriate 
could  be  desired  than  Kormack's  first  piece  of  exalted 
declamation  or  the  wild  introduction  to  it.  Throughout 
the  opera  Mr.  de  Lara  has  made  use  of  old  songs — 
"  The  Three  Ravens"  (or  crows),  "The  Wearing  of 
the  Green,"  "  The  Girl  I  left  behind  me,"  "Old  King 
Cole  "  and  so  on — in  more  or  less  elaborately  disguised 
forms  ;  and  when  Lionel  and  his  men  first  come  on  the 
first  and  last  are  introduced  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner 
and  with  excellent  results.  The  only  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  theme  that  accompanies  the  Sheriff  is  that 
it  is  far  too  stately  for  the  part  as  the  part  was  played 
by  Melchiss^dec  :  so  good  is  it  that  if  Professor  Stanford 
or  Parry  were  to  use  it  for  the  hero  of  an  oratorio  a 
section  of  the  London  Press  would  gush  for  a  fortnight 
about  its  nobility.  Better  still  is  the  theme  that 
(virtually)  represents  Lionel,  not  as  captain  of  the  bottle- 
greens,  but  as  Don  Juan.  It  is  a  melody  that  strikes 
the  true  note,  indicates  his  character,  at  once  without 
fumbling  ;  and  moreover  is  susceptible  of  development 
in  the  direction  of  more  intense  expressiveness  as 
Lionel's  passion  becomes  more  and  more  fervent ;  and 
in  the  last  scene  (as  I  shall  presently  show)  it  is  used 
to  produce  an  effect  of  horror  that  no  other  English 
composer  has  attained.  And  best  of  all  is  the  love 
music  of  Patrick  and  Moi'na.  That  it  is  dramatically 
appropriate  cannot  be  claimed  :  it  savours  more  of  the 
drawing-room  than  of  the  Irish  mud-hovel  ;  but  it 
expresses  a  very  real  phase  of  love,  and  one  that  has 
not  been  worked,  or  more  than  slightly  touched,  by 
other  opera-writers.  Of  course  it  has  a  good  deal  of 
Mr.  de  Lara's  old  lusciousness,  but  in  the  present 
instance  that  can  scarcely  be  objected  to  ;  and  more- 
over the  lusciousness  is  redeemed  by  a  measure  of 
intrinsic  beauty  which  the  de  Lara  of  the  old  days  never 
dreamed  of,  and  has  at  times  a  suspicion  of  acid 
that  adds  piquancy  to  the  sug'ary  draught.  I  pass  over 
the  remainder  of  the  act  as  being  mostly  fair  stuff, 
occasionally  cheap,  and  always  dramatically  effective. 
The  most  powerful  scene  in  the  drama — or  perhaps  I 
should  say  the  nearest  approach  to  a  really  power- 
ful scene — is  that  between  Moi'na  and  the  Captain. 
I  had  not  thought  Mr.  de  Lara  capable  of  writing  music 
so  weird  and  expressive  of  impending  disaster  as  the 
introduction  or  Mo'ina's  speech.  When  Lionel  enters 
the  note  of  tragedy  just  misses  being  fairly  struck  ;  but 
nothing  is  missed  when  he  develops  his  propositions  to 
Moi'na  in  music  of  the  most  Juanesque  sort ;  and  an 
atmosphere  of  indescribable  horror  is  got  after  the 
climax,  as  the  boat  with  the  dead  captain  drifts  away 
over  the  dark  stormy  sea.  After  this  there  is  only  one 
thing  more  that  demands  mention.  Patrick  comes 
on,  and  the  pair  make  rather  superfluous  love  ;  they 
see  the  lights  of  the  French  fleet  and  in  an  exalted 
mood  determine  to  rise  at  once  ;  then  the  boat  with 
the  red  lamp  is  seen  in  the  far  distance  while  Lionel's 
love  theme  is  softly  played  ;  and  the  sounds  of  English 
fifes  are  heard,  and  Moi'na  declares  that  Lionel  is  now 
taking  vengeance  on  her.  This  is  not  only  the  best 
passage  Mr.  de  Lara  has  ever  written,  but  shows 
that  in  spite  of  his  inclination  to  think  more  of  the 
orchestra  than  of  the  stage  he  has  a  sense  of  dramatic 
effect  which  will  serve  him  well  when  he  proceeds  to 
write  something  as  much  better  than  "Moi'na"  as 
"  Moi'na"  is  better  than  "  Amy  Robsart."  A  summing 
up  is  unnecessary,  but  I  may  add  that  though  at  first  I 
thought  "Moi'na"  quite  out  of  the  question  for  the 
English  stage,  on  consideration  I  am  disposed  to  take 
the  opposite  view.  If  the  last  scene  were  shorn  a 
little  there  is  no  reason  why  the  opera  should  not  be  as 
successful  here  as  it  will  be  on  the  Continent. 

It  is  not  needful  to  say  much  about  the  Monte  Carlo 
performance.  Maurel  did  Lionel  in  his  most  magnifi- 
cent manner  and  simply  eclipsed  the  other  artists.  Van 
Dyck,  as  Patrick,  dressed  in  a  fashion  laughable  to  an 
English  eye ;  and  he  persisted  in  howling  passages 
that  should  have  been — indeed  are  marked  to  be — 
sung  in  a  whisper.  Bellincioni  (Moi'na)  sang  poorly 
and  overacted  as  of  old,  showing  that  although 
she  has  notions  she  has  no  sense  whatever  of  beauty. 
Kormack  was  done  effectively  by  Bouvet,  who  showed 
no  signs  of  being  the  victim  of  any  artistic  scruples. 
But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  all  the  artists  worked  as  though 
they  were  trying  to  do  their  best  for  Mr.  de  Lara  ;  and 
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as  the  permanent  orchestra  of  Monte  Carlo  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  has  in  Mr.  Leon  Jehin  a  most 
able  conductor,  the  opera  went  off  with  an  effective- 
ness that  could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  any 
one  who  had  attended  the  rehearsals  of  separate 
scenes.  The  stage  is  a  small  one,  but  within  its 
limits  Mr.  Gunsbourg,  the  director  of  the  theatre, 
did  miracles  in  the  way  of  mounting  ;  and  he  managed 
also  to  make  the  chorus  act  with  a  degree  of  vigour  of 
w^hich  we  rarely  see  anything  at  Covent  Garden.  Con- 
sequently an  audience  accustomed  to  London  perform- 
ances and  performances  at  Paris— about  which  I  shall 
say  something  next  week — worked  itself  up  to  a  pitch 
of  rapturous  enthusiasm.  J.  F.  R. 

SHAKESPEARE  IN  MANCHESTER. 

"Antony  and  Cleopatra."  Shakespearean  revival  by 
Mr.  Louis  Calvert  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  Man- 
chester. 

SHAKESPEARE  is  so  much  the  wwd-musician  that 
mere  practical  intelligence,  no  matter  how  well 
prompted  by  dramatic  instinct,  cannot  enable  anybody 
to  understand  his  works  or  arrive  at  a  right  execution 
of  them  without  the  guidance  of  a  fine  ear.  At  the 
emotional  climaxes  in  his  works  we  find  passages  which 
are  Rossinian  in  their  reliance  on  symmetry  of  melody 
and  impressiveness  of  march  to  redeem  poverty 
of  meaning.  In  fact,  we  have  got  so  far  beyond 
Shakespeare  as  a  man  of  ideas  that  there  is  by  this  time 
hardly  a  famous  passage  in  his  works  that  is  considered 
fine  on  any  other  ground  than  that  it  sounds  beautifully, 
and  awakens  in  us  the  emotion  that  originally  expressed 
itself  by  its  beauty.  Strip  it  of  that  beauty  of  sound 
by  prosaic  paraphrase,  and  you  have  nothing  left  but 
a  platitude  that  even  an  American  professor  of  ethics 
would  blush  to  offer  to  his  disciples.  Wreck  that 
beauty  by  a  harsh,  jarring  utterance,  and  you  will 
make  your  audience  wince  as  if  you  were  singing 
Mozart  out  of  tune.  Ignore  it  by  "  avoiding  sing-song" 
— that  is,  ingeniously  breaking  the  verse  up  so  as  to 
make  it  sound  like  prose,  as  the  professional  elocutionist 
prides  himself  on  doing — and  you  are  landed  in  a  stilted, 
monstrous  jargon  that  has  not  even  the  prosaic  merit 
of  being  intelligible.  Let  me  give  one  example  : 
Cleopatra's  outburst  at  the  death  of  Antony  : — 
"  O  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war, 

The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen  :  young  boys  and  girls 
Are  level  now  with  men  :  the  odds  is  gone, 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon." 
This  is  not  good  sense — not  even  good  grammar.  If 
you  ask  what  does  it  all  mean,  the  reply  must  be  that 
it  means  just  what  its  utterer  feels.    The  chaos  of  its 
thought  is  a  reflection  of  her  mind,  in  which  one  can 
vaguely  discern  a  wild  illusion  that  all  human  distinction 
perishes  with  the  gigantic  distinction  between  Antony 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.    Now  it  is  only  in  music, 
verbal  or  other,  that  the  feeling  which  plunges  thought 
into   confusion   can   be   artistically  expressed.  Any 
attempt  to  deliver  such  music  prosaically  would  be  as 
absurd  as  an  attempt  to  speak  an  oratorio  of  Handel's, 
repetitions  and  all.    The  right  way  to  declaim  Shake- 
speare is  the  sing-song  way.    Mere  metric  accuracy  is 
nothing.     There  must  be  beauty  of  tone,  expressive 
inflection,  and  infinite  variety  of  nuance  to  sustain  the 
fascination  of  the  infinite  monotony  of  the  chanting. 

.  Miss  Janet  Achurch,  now  playing  Cleopatra  in  Man- 
chester, has  a  magnificent  voice,  and  is  as  full  of  ideas 
as  to  vocal  effects  as  to  everything  else  on  the  stage. 
The  march  of  the  verse  and  the  strenuousness  of  the 
rhetoric  stimulate  her  great  artistic  susceptibility  power- 
fully :  she  is  determined  that  Cleopatra  shall  have 
rings  on  her  fingers  and  bells  on  her  toes,  and  that  she 
shall  have  music  wherever  she  goes.  Of  the  hardihood 
of  ear  with  which  she  carries  out  her  original  and  often 
audacious  conceptions  of  Shakespearean  music  I  am 
too  utterly  unnerved  to  give  any  adequate  description. 
The  lacerating  discord  of  her  wailings  is  in  my  tormented 
ears  as  I  write,  reconciling  me  to  the  grave.  It  is  as  if 
she  had  been  excited  by  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  to  dance 
on  the  keyboard  of  a  great  organ  with  all  the  stops 
pulled  out.    I  cannot— dare  not — dwell  on  it.    I  admit 


that  when  she  is  using  the  rich  middle  of  her  voice  in  a 
quite  normal  and  unstudied  way,  intent  only  on  the  feel- 
ing of  the  passage,  the  effect  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired ;  but  the  moment  she  raises  the  pitch  to  carry  out 
some  deeply  planned  vocal  masterstroke,  or  is  driven  by 
Shakespeare  himself  to  attempt  a  purely  musical  execu- 
tion of  a  passage  for  which  no  other  sort  of  execution  is 
possible,  then — well  then,  hold  on  tightly  to  the  elbows 
of  your  stall,  and  bear  it  like  a  man.  And  when  the  feat 
is  accompanied,  as  it  sometimes  is,  by  bold  experiments 
in  facial  expression  which  all  the  passions  of  Cleopatra, 
complicated  by  seventy-times-sevenfold  demoniacal  pos- 
session, could  but  faintly  account  for,  the  eye  has  to 
share  the  anguish  of  the  ear  instead  of  consoling  it  with 
Miss  Achurch's  beauty.  I  have  only  seen  the  perform- 
ance once  ;  and  I  would  not  unsee  it  again  if  I  could  ; 
but  none  the  less  I  am  a  broken  man  after  it.  I  may 
retain  always  an  impression  that  I  have  actually  looked 
on  Cleopatra  enthroned  dead  in  her  regal  robes,  with 
her  hand  on  Antony's,  and  her  awful  eyes  inhibiting  the 
victorious  Cassar.  I  grant  that  this  "resolution"  of 
the  discord  is  grand  and  memorable  ;  but  oh !  how 
infernal  the  discord  was  whilst  it  was  still  unresolved  ! 
That  is  the  word  that  sums  up  the  objection  to  Miss 
Achurch's  Cleopatra  in  point  of  sound  :  it  is  discordant. 

I  need  not  say  that  at  some  striking  points  Miss 
Achurch's  performance  shows  the  same  exceptional 
inventiveness  and  judgment  in  acting  as  her  Ibsen 
achievements  did,  and  that  her  energy  is  quite  on  the 
grand  scale  of  the  play.  But  even  if  we  waive  the 
whole  musical  question — and  that  means  waiving  the 
better  half  of  Shakespeare — she  would  still  not  be 
Cleopatra.  Cleopatra  says  that  the  man  who  has 
seen  her  "hath  seen  some  majesty,  and  should  know." 
One  conceives  her  as  a  trained  professional  queen,  able 
to  put  on  at  will  the  deliberate  artificial  dignity  which 
belongs  to  the  technique  of  court  life.  She  may  keep 
it  for  state  occasions,  like  the  unaffected  Catherine  of 
Russia,  or  always  retain  it,  like  Louis  XIV.,  in  whom 
affectation  was  nature  ;  but  that  she  should  have  no 
command  of  it — that  she  should  rely  in  modern  repub- 
lican fashion  on  her  personal  force,  with  a  frank  con- 
tempt for  ceremony  and  artificiality,  as  Miss  Achurch 
does,  is  to  spurn  her  own  part.  And  then,  her  beauty  is 
not  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra.  I  do  not  mean  merely 
that  she  is  not  "  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black," 
or  brown,  bean-eyed  and  pickaxe-faced.  She  is  not  even 
the  English  (or  Anglo-Jewish)  Cleopatra,  the  serpent  of 
old  Thames.  She  is  of  the  broad-browed,  column-necked, 
Germanic  type — the  Wagner  heroine  type — which  in 
England,  where  it  must  be  considered  as  the  true 
racial  heroic  type,  has  given  us  two  of  our  most  re- 
markable histrionic  geniuses  in  Miss  Achurch  herself  and 
our  dramatic  singer,  Miss  Marie  Brema,  both  dis- 
tinguished by  great  voices,  busy  brains,  commanding 
physical  energy,  and  untameable  impetuosity  and  ori- 
ginality. Now  this  type  has  its  limitations,  one  of 
them  being  that  it  has  not  the  genius  of  worthlessness, 
and  so  cannot  present  it  on  the  stage  otherwise  than 
as  comic  depravity  or  masterful  wickedness.  Adversity 
makes,  it  superhuman,  not  subhuman,  as  it  makes 
Cleopatra.  When  Miss  Achurch  comes  on  one  of  the 
weak,  treacherous,  affected  streaks  in  Cleopatra,  she 
suddenly  drops  from  an  Egyptian  warrior  queen  into  a 
naughty  English  petite  bourgeoise,  who  carries  off  a 
little  greediness  and  a  little  voluptuousness  by  a  very 
unheroic  sort  of  prettiness.  That  is,  she  treats  it  as  a 
stroke  of  comedy  ;  and  as  she  is  not  a  comedian,  the 
stroke  of  comedy  becomes  in  her  hands  a  bit  of  fun. 
When  the  bourgeoise  turns  into  a  wild  cat,  and  literally 
snarls  and  growls  menacingly  at  the  bearer  of  the  news 
of  Antony's  marriage  with  Octavia,  she  is  at  least  more 
Cleopatra  ;  but  when  she  masters  herself,  as  Miss 
Achurch  does,  not  in  gipsy  fashion,  but  by  a  heroic- 
grandiose  act  of  self-mastery,  quite  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  the  "  triple  turned  wanton  "  (as  Mr.  Calvert  bowdler- 
izes it)  of  Shakespeare,  she  is  presently  perplexed  by 
fresh  strokes  of  comedy — 

"  He's  very  knowing. 
I  do  perceive 't  :  there's  nothing  in  her  yet : 
The  fellow  has  good  judgment." 
At  which  what  can  she  do  but  relapse  farcically  into  the 
bourgeoise  again,  since  it  is  not  on  the  heroic  side  of 
her  to  feel  elegantly  self-satisfied  whilst  she  is  saying 
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mean  and  silly  things,  as  the  true  Cleopatra  does? 
Miss  Achurch's  finest  feat  in  this  scene  was  the  terrible 
look  she  gave  the  messenger  when  he  said,  in  dispraise 
of  Octavia,  "And  I  do  think  she's  thirty  "—Cleopatra 
being  of  course  much  more.  Only,  as  Miss  Achurch 
had  taken  good  care  not  to  look  more,  the  point  was 
a  little  lost  on  Manchester.  Later  on  she  is  again 
quite  in  her  heroic  element  (and  out  of  Cleopatra's)  in 
making  Antony  fight  by  sea.  Her  "  I  have  sixty  sails, 
Cffisar  none  better,"  and  her  overbearing  of  the  counsels 
of  Enobarbus  and  Canidius  to  fight  by  land  are  effective, 
but  effective  in  the  way  of  a  Boadicea,  worth  ten  guzzling 
Antonvs.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  petulant  folly 
of  the* spoiled  beauty  who  has  not  imagination  enough 
to  know  that  she  will  be  frightened  when  the  fighting 
begins.  Consequently  when  the  audience,  already 
puzzled  as  to  how  to  take  Cleopatra,  learns  that  she 
has  run  away  from  the  battle,  and  afterwards  that 
she  has  sold  Antony  to  Caesar,  it  does  not  know  what 
to  think.  The  fact  is,  Miss  Achurch  steals  Antony's 
thunder  and  Shakespeare's  thunder  and  Ibsen's  thunder 
and  her  own  thunder  so  that  she  may  ride  the  whirlwind 
for  the  evening;  and  though  this  Walkiirpnritt  is  intense 
and  imposing,  in  spite  of  the  discords,  the  lapses  into 
farce,  and  the  failure  in  comedy  and  characterization — 
though  once  or  twice  a  really  memorable  effect  is 
reached — yet  there  is  not  a  stroke  of  Cleopatra  in  it  ; 
and  I  submit  that  to  bring  an  ardent  Shakespearean 
like  myself  all  the  way  to  Manchester  to  see  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra "  with  Cleopatra  left  out,  even  with 
Brynhild-cum-Nora  Helmer  substituted,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter  to  bringing  down  soft-hearted  persons 
like  Mr.  Clement  Scott  and  Mr.  William  Archer,  who 
have  allowed  Miss  Achurch  to  make  Ibsen-and-Wagner 
pie  of  our  poor  Bard's  historical  masterpiece  without  a 
word  of  protest. 

And  yet  all  that  I  have  said  about  Miss  Achurch's 
Cleopatra  cannot  convey  half  the  truth  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  Mr.  Louis  Calvert's  Antony.  It  is  on 
record  that  Antony's  cooks  put  a  fresh  boar  on  the  spit 
every  hour,  so  that  he  should  never  have  to  wait  long 
for  his  dinner.  Mr.  Calvert  looks  as  if  he  not  only  had 
the  boars  put  on  the  spit,  but  ate  them.  He  is  in- 
excusably fat :  Mr.  Bourchier  is  a  sylph  by  comparison. 
You  will  conclude,  perhaps,  that  his  fulness  of  habit 
makes  him  ridiculous  as  a  lover.  But  not  at  all.  It  is 
only  your  rhetorical  tragedian  whose  effectiveness  de- 
pends on  the  oblatitude  of  his  waistcoat.  Mr.  Calvert 
is  a  comedian — brimming  over  with  genuine  humane 
comedy.  His  one  really  fine  tragic  effect  is  the  burst  of 
laughter  at  the  irony  of  fate  with  which,  as  he  lies  dying, 
helearns  that  the  news  of  Cleopatra's  death,  on  the  receipt 
of  which  he  mortally  wounded  himself,  is  only  one  of 
her  theatrical,  sympathy-catching  lies.  As  a  lover,  he 
leaves  his  Cleopatra  far  behind.  His  features  are  so 
pleasant,  his  manner  so  easy,  his  humour  so  genial  and 
tolerant,  and  his  portliness  so  frank  and  unashamed, 
that  no  good-natured  woman  could  resist  him  ;  and  so 
the  topsiturvitude  of  the  performance  culminates  in 
the  plainest  evidence  that  Antony  is  the  seducer  of 
Cleopatra  instead  of  Cleopatra  of  Antony.  Only  at  one 
moment  was  Antony's  girth  awkward.  When  Eros, 
who  was  a  slim  and  rather  bony  young  man,  fell  on  his 
sword,  the  audience  applauded  sympathetically.  But 
when  Antony  in  turn  set  about  the  Happy  Despatch, 
the  consequences  suggested  to  the  imagination  were  so 
awful  that  shrieks  of  horror  arose  in  the  pit;  and  it  was 
a  relief  when  Antony  was  borne  off  by  four  stalwart 
soldiers,  whose  sinews  cracked  audibly  as  they  heaved 
him  up  from  the  floor. 

Here,  then,  we  have  Cleopatra  tragic  in  her  comedy, 
and  Antony  comedic  in  his  tragedy.  We  have 
Cleopatra  heroically  incapable  of  flattery  or  flirtation, 
and  Antony  with  a  wealth  of  blarney  in  every  twinkle 
of  his  eye  and  every  fold  of  his  chin.  We  have,  to 
boot,  certain  irrelevant  but  striking  projections  of  Miss 
Achurch's  genius,  and  a  couple  of  very  remarkable 
stage  pictures  invented  by  the  late  Charles  Calvert. 
But  in  so  far  as  we  have  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  we 
nave  it  partly  through  the  genius  of  the  author,  who  im- 
poses his  conception  on  us  through  the  dialogue  in  spite 
of  everything  that  can  be  done  to  contradict  him,  and 
partly  through  the  efforts  of  the  secondary  performers. 

Of  these  Mr.  George  F.  Black,  who  plays  Octavius 


Caesar,  speaks  blank  verse  rightly,  if  a  little  roughly, 
and  can  find  his  way  to  the  feeling  of  the  line  by  its 
cadence.  Mr.  Mollison — who  played  Henry  IV.  here 
to  Mr.  Tree's  Falstaff— is  Enobarbus,  and  spouts  the 
description  of  the  barge  with  all  the  honours.  1  lie 
minor  parts  are  handled  with  the  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence that  can  always  be  had  by  a  manager  who  really 
wants  them.  A  few  of  the  actors  are  certainly  very 
bad  ;  but  they  suffer  rather  from  an  insane  excess  of 
inspiration  than  from  apathy.  Charmian  and  Iras 
(Miss  Ada  Mellon  and  Miss  Maria  Fauvet)  produce  an 
effect  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  scanty  lines  by  the 
conviction  and  loyalty  with  which  they  support  Miss 
Achurch  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  Cleopatra  should  un- 
gratefully take  Iras's  miraculous  death  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  omitting  the  lines  beginning  "  Have  I  the 
aspic  in  my  lips,"  nor  why  Charmian  should  be  robbed 
of  her  fine  reply  to  the  Roman's  "Charmian,  is  this 
well  done?  "  "  It  is  well  done,  and  fitted  for  a  princess 
descended  of  so  many  royal  kings."  No  doubt  the 
Cleopatras  of  the  palmy  days  objected  to  anyone  but 
themselves  dying  effectively,  and  so  such  cuts  became 
customary  ;  but  the  objection  does  not  apply  to  the 
scene  as  arranged  in  Manchester.  Modern  managers 
should  never  forget  that  if  they  take  care  of  the  minor 
actors  the  leading  ones  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

May  I  venture  to  suggest  to  Dr.  Henry  Watson  that 
his  incidental  music,  otherwise  irreproachable,  is  in  a 
few  places  much  too  heavily  scored  to  be  effectively 
spoken  through?  Even  in  the  entr'actes  the  brass  might 
be  spared  in  view  of  the  brevity  of  the  intervals  and  the 
almost  continuous  strain  for  three  hours  on  the  ears  of 
the  audience.  If  the  music  be  revived  later  as  a  concert 
suite,  the  wind  can  easily  be  restored. 

Considering  that  the  performance  requires  an  efficient 
orchestra  and  chorus,  plenty  of  supernumeraries,  ten 
or  eleven  distinct  scenes,  and  a  cast  of  twenty-four 
persons,  including  two  leading  parts  of  the  first  magni- 
tude ;  that  the  highest  price  charged  for  admission  is 
three  shillings  ;  and  that  the  run  is  limited  to  eight 
weeks,  the  production  must  be  counted  a  triumph  of 
management.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  London  manager  could  have  made  a 
revival  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra "  more  interesting. 
Certainly  none  of  them  would  have  planned  that  un- 
forgettable statue  death  for  Cleopatra,  for  which,  I 
suppose,  all  Miss  Achurch's  sins  against  Shakespeare 
will  be  forgiven  her.  I  begin  to  have  hopes  of  a  great 
metropolitan  vogue  for  that  lady  now,  since  she  has  at 
last  done  something  that  is  thoroughly  wrong  from 
beginning  to  end.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Bank  of  England  Return  this  week  shows  no 
important  change  in  either  direction.  Gold  keeps 
coming  in  from  abroad,  and  the  Reserve  is  strengthened 
to  the  extent  of  ^24 1,000,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious week,  but  that  is  a  change  of  very  little  conse- 
quence. The  figures  of  the  Return  are,  however,  quite 
of  the  nature  to  justify  a  reduction  in  the  Bank  Rate 
were  it  not  for  the  political  unrest  which  regulates 
market  fluctuations  with  an  irritating  monotony. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  features  of  Stock  Exchange 
affairs  at  present — and  one  of  the  most  reassuring— 
is  the  remarkable  steadiness  of  what  are  called  "  Inter- 
national "  Stocks.  They  have  fallen,  of  course,  but 
not  to  the  extent  which  would  indicate  any  serious 
apprehension  of  trouble.  The  crucial  question  of  late 
has  been  not  whether  there  was  to  be  a  war,  but 
whether  the  speculators  on  the  Paris  Bourse  would  be 
able  to  tide  over  the  difficulties  created  by  the  recent — 
and  still  smouldering— political  crisis.  Those  who  are 
in  touch  with  the  Continental  Bourses  say  that  the 
weaker  vessels  have  been  got  rid  of,  that  there  are  no 
important  matters  overhanging  the  Paris  market  ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  outlook,  from  the  financial 
point  of  view,  is  tranquil.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  that, 
amidst  all  the  turmoil,  time  is  found  to  discuss  the. 
movements  of  Rio  Tinto  Copper  shares,  not  as  a  reflex 
of  political  developments,  but  in  the  cold  light  of 
statistics.  The  latest  published  figures  show  that  the 
visible  supply  is  increasing  ;  the  price  of  the  metal  has 
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fallen,  and  it  is  to  that,  and  not  to  the  fear  of  war, 
that  the  decline  in  Rio  Tintos  is  attributed. 

It  is  remarkable,  on  the  whole,  how  well  prices  are 
maintained  in  the  Home  Railway  Market.  There  is  no 
disposition  to  buy  for  speculative  or  semi-speculative 
purposes  ;  and  there  are  adverse  influences  at  work, 
such  as  the  trouble  in  the  engineering  trade  in  Scotland, 
which  has  kept  down  the  quotations  of  the  Scotch  rail- 
way stocks.  But  the  traffic  returns  generally  are  of  the 
most  favourable  character,  and  they  counteract  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  disturbing  political  influences.  Another 
favourable  factor  is  the  anticipation  of  a  great  increase 
of  passenger  business  in  the  spring  and  summer  in 
connexion  with  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  southern  lines  with  their 
Continental  steamboat  services,  but  in  a  less  degree  it 
is  applicable  to  all  the  railway  companies  with  London 
termini.  The  fashionable  stocks  of  the  moment  are 
Great  Eastern  Ordinary  and  London  &  South- Western 
Deferred,  both  on  account  of  their  Continentalconnexions. 
Chathams  and  South-Easterns  have  already  had  their 
turns.  The  probable  course  of  events  is  that  one  after 
another  will  be  taken  up  and  dropped,  until  such  time 
as  the  fluctuations  from  hour  to  hour  are  exempt  from 
the  influence  of  the  war  scares,  which  are  now  as 
regular  in  their  recurrence  as  the  advent  of  the  succes- 
sive editions  of  the  evening  papers. 

It  continues  to  be  useless  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
course  of  the  American  Railroad  Market.  The  business 
done  here  is  of  quite  insignificant  extent.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  the  prospect  of  a  new  and  rigorous 
Protective  tariff  seems  to  be  regarded  as  encouraging, 
and  the  tone  keeps  firm.  But  British  investors  are 
tired  of  the  ways  of  American  railway  people,  and  in 
order  to  restore  their  interest  in  such  stocks  there  will 
be  required  something  more  attractive  than  the  prospect 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Customs  tariff  directly  aimed 
at  British  trade. 

Mining  investors  and  speculators  seem  disposed  to 
take  a  less  hysterically  pessimistic  view  of  the  outlook 
as  regards  South  African  mining  ventures.  The  better 
class  of  dividend-paying  mining  shares  are  particularly 
in  request.  There  is  no  frantic  demand  such  as  there 
was  during  the  last  "  boom,"  but  prices  are  creeping  up 
slowly  in  the  style  of  investment  stocks.  We  may 
instance  Wolhuters,  which  had  gone  as  low  as  ^3,  and 
have  recovered  by  easy  stages  to  £4.  But  there  is  as 
yet  no  indication  of  a  revival  of  any  speculative  interest 
in  the  market.  That  will  not  arise  until  the  pending 
disputes  are  settled.  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  others  who  study  the  course  of  events  bearing  on 
financial  matters  are  by  no  means  confident  that  an 
open  rupture  can  be  avoided,  but  they  do  feel  confident 
that  it  will  at  least  be  postponed  so  as  not  to  mar  the 
ceremonies  and  festivities  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 

There  has  been  during  the  week  an  encouraging 
spurt  in  the  Westralian  Mining  Market,  due,  as  on 
recent  occasions,  to  buying  from  the  Colony.  The  dis- 
covery of  telluride  ore  in  various  quarters  is  giving  a 
much-wanted  impetus  to  this  market,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that,  if  extraneous  difficulties  disappeared,  the 
market  would  go  ahead.  The  connexion  between 
mining  in  Western  Australia  and  the  Concert  of 
Europe  is  not  obvious  at  first  sight,  but  it  is  real. 

The  shareholders  of  the  West  Australian  Joint  Stock 
Trust  and  Finance  Corporation  have  every  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves.  The  position  of  the  Corpora- 
tion was  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  the  chairman  at  its 
first  ordinary  meeting  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  he  referred 
with  no  small  amount  of  pride  to  the  fact  that  the 
Corporation  had  been  able  to  distribute  a  dividend  of 
100  per  cent,  for  the  year.  The  results  seem  to  have 
been  fully  appreciated  by  the  shareholders,  as  they 
insisted  that  the  directors  should  take  their  full  rights  in 
regard  to  the  fees  provided  for  in  the  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion. These,  we  should  imagine,  will  prove  to  be  of  a 
very  substantial  character,  as,  besides  a  minimum 
remuneration,  it  is  provided  that  when  the  dividends 
exceed  20  per  cent,  a  further  remuneration  accrues. 


The  Report  of  the  Glasgow  &  South-Western 
Railway  Company  should  put  to  the  blush  the  directors 
of  the  more  important  Caledonian  and  North  British 
Companies,  who  have  so  signally  failed  to  come  up  to 
the  expectations  of  most  of  the  stockholders.  Not- 
withstanding the  augmented  traffic  and  returns  of  most 
of  the  Scottish  lines,  the  Glasgow  &  South-Western 
Company  is  the  only  one  which  can  show  an  increase 
in  net  revenue  on  the  year's  workings.  During  the 
lasteight  years  the  gross  receipts  have  increased  20  per 
cent.,  or  ^265,000  in  cash,  while  the  working  expenses 
for  the  same  period  have  only  increased  to  the  extent 
of  ^188,000.  Four  per  Cent.  Preference  stock  has 
been  created  to  the  extent  of  ^948,000,  of  which 
^193,650  still  remains  to  be  issued,  whereas  no 
Ordinary  stock  whatever  has  been  issued  since  1881, 
so  that  now  only  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  capital  is 
represented  by  the  Ordinary  stock.  It  is  interest- 
ing, therefore,  to  observe  that  of  the  amount  added 
to  net  revenue  during  the  past  eight  years  nearly 
75  per  cent,  has  been  distributed  among  the  holders  of 
Ordinary  stock,  who  have  thus  reaped  to  a  very  consi- 
derable degree  the  benefits  derived  from  the  increase  in 
the  profits  of  the  Company. 

We  understand  that  Schweppe  &  Company,  Limited, 
will  shortly  be  converted  into  a  new  company,  with  a 
capital  of  ^1,200,000,  divided  up  as  follows  : — ,£300,000 
of  Four  per  Cent.  Debentures,  ^300,000  of  Five  per 
Cent.  Preference  shares,  ,£300,000  of  Seven  per  Cent. 
Ordinary  shares,  and  ,£300,000  of  Deferred  shares. 
The  business  and  assets  will  be  taken  over  as  from 
1  January,  1892.  The  profits  on  last  year's  working 
amounted  to  _£6o,ooo,  and  the  Company  have  paid  the 
following  dividends  : — 1891-3,  12  per  cent.  ;  1894, 
10  per  cent;  and  1895,  11  per  cent.  We  think  the 
flotation  of  Schweppe's  with  a  capital  of  ,£1,200,000 
will  prove  more  acceptable  to  the  investing  public  than 
that  of  Apollinaris  and  Johannis  with  its  curiously  un- 
informatory  prospectus   and   its    modest   capital  of 

The  accounts  of  the  Mining  Transport  and  General 
Finance  Company,  Limited,  show  sufficient  funds  in 
hand  to  pay  quarterly  dividends  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  for  the  next  twelve  months,  the  Company's  large 
holdings  in  the  Golden  Horse  Shoe,  the  Victorian  and 
Champion  Reefs,  West  Australia,  and  other  properties 
having  considerably  increased  in  value. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

TRAFFORD  PARK  ESTATES,  LIMITED. 

The  issue  is  announced  by  this  Company  of  3,500 
First  Debentures,  each  of  .£100,  bearing  interest  at 
4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  redeemable  at  105  per  cent, 
at  any  time  after  1  January,  1902.  The  ordinary 
capital  consists  of  650,000  ,£1  shares,  of  which  550,000 
are  held  by  the  directors  and  their  friends  and  the 
remaining  100,000  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  E.  T.  Hooley, 
who  is  also  the  vendor  of  the  estate.  At  first  sight  we 
were  not  inclined  to  be  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects 
of  the  ordinary  shareholders.  It  seemed  to  us  that  a 
property  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  cost  the 
vendor  little  more  than  £350,000  was  too  highly 
valued  at  ,£650,000,  even  though  he  undertook  out  of 
that  sum  to  provide  ;£ioo,ooo  of  working  capital. 
But  the  shareholders  were  doubtless  attracted  by  the 
fact  that  the  Trafford  Park  Estate,  which  contains 
some  1,200  acres,  has  a  frontage  of  upwards  of  three 
miles  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  and  of  some  two 
and  a  half  miles  to  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  and  that  a 
considerable  profit  might  consequently  be  expected  from 
its  wharfage  rights.  We  understand  that  these  antici- 
pations have  so  far  been  fully  justified  in  that  the  Com- 
pany has  disposed  of  20  acres  of  the  property  for^6o,ooo, 
or^3,oooan  acre.  We  learn  alsofrom  theprospectus  now 
before  us  that  a  railway  across  the  estate  to  connect 
with  the  Manchester  Dock  railways  is  projected,  and 
that  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  sale  of  portions 
of  the  land  to  a  number  of  commercial  undertakings, 
including  tar  distillation  works,  patent  fuel  works,  oil- 
storage  tanks,  saw-mills,  a  flour-mill,  malting-houses, 
a  seed-crushing  mill,  a  cotton-mill,  a  dry  dock,  and  a 
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shipbuilding  yard ;  while  the  Hall  is  to  be  converted 
into  an  hotel,  and  golf-links,  a  recreation-ground  and 
even  a  racecourse  are  also  in  contemplation.  Surely  a 
sufficiently  comprehensive  programme,  and  one  that 
may  reasonably  have  tempted  those  less  eager  specu- 
lators who  like  to  have  some  substantial  security  for 
their  money.  With  these,  however,  and  their  prospec- 
tive gains  or  disappointments  we  are  not  here  con- 
cerned. The  present  issue  consists  merely  of  prosaic 
Four  per  Cent.  Debentures,  and  the  question  which  the 
public  have  to  consider  is  what  security  they  will  have 
for  the  £350,000  they  are  asked  to  subscribe.  This 
security  will  consist,  first,  of  the  estate  itself ;  secondly, 
of  the  £100,000  of  "working  capital";  and,  thirdly, 
of  the  sum  of  £42,000  which  is  to  be  deposited  with 
the  Company's  bankers  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees 
for  the  Debenture-holders,  to  cover  payment  of  the 
interest  for  the  first  three  years  while  the  resources  of 
the  property  are  being  developed.  We  recommend 
these  Debentures  to  those  investors  who  wish,  without 
risking  their  capital,  to  obtain  a  better  rate  of  interest 
than  is  yielded  nowadays  by  "  gilt-edged  "  stocks. 

HEARL  &  TONKS  (1897),  LIMITED. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  the  busi- 
ness of  Messrs.  Hearl  &  Tonks,  of  Birmingham,  the 
manufacturers  of  the  "Imperial"  cycles.  The  capital 
consists  of  50,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference  shares  of 
£1  each  and  1 10,000  £1  Ordinary  shares ;  and  the 
vendor's  price  is  £160,000,  out  of  which  he  undertakes 
to  pay  all  preliminary  expenses  and  to  provide  £20,000 
as  working  capital.  He  has  also  agreed  to  take 
£25,000  of  the  purchase-money  half  in  Preference 
shares  and  half  in  Ordinary  shares,  or  all  in  Ordinary 
shares,  at  the  option  of  the  Company.  It  appears  from 
the  Accountant's  certificate  that  the  net  profit  for  the 
year  ended  30  September,  1896,  was  £11,682,  and  that 
the  sales  for  the  five  months  ended  28  February,  1897, 
•exceeded  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year  by  66  per  cent.  :  and  the  prospectus  guaran- 
tees a  profit  of  not  less  than  ,£20,000  for  the  current  year. 
Without  endorsing  the  somewhat  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  directors,  we  may  point  out  that  a  net  profit 
of  the  same  amount  as  was  realized  in  the  year  ended 
September  1896  would  suffice  to  pay  a  dividend  of 
7  per  cent,  on  both  Preference  and  Ordinary  shares,  and 
it  is  fair  to  expect  some  increase  of  profit  from  the 
additional  £20,000  of  working  capital  to  be  provided. 
For  these  reasons  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the 
Preference  shares  as  an  attractive  investment,  but  appli- 
cants for  the  Ordinary  shares  must  be  guided  by  their 
own  views  as  to  how  long  the  cycling  craze  is  likely  to 
endure.  For  the  next  few  years  they  are  tolerably  sure 
of  good  dividends  :  but  the  prudent  among  them  will 
remember  that  fashions  change  in  recreations  as  in  other 
things,  and  they  will  treat  quite  half  of  their  receipts 
as  returned  capital. 

HANMAN'S  CYCLE  AND  NEEDLE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

This  does  not  strike  us  as  at  all  a  promising  field  for 
investment.  The  Company  has  been  promoted  by  Mr. 
John  Hanman  to  acquire  the  businesses  of  the  Hanman 
Cycle  Company,  Limited,  Messrs.  S.  Thomas  &  Sons, 
of  the  British  Needle  and  Fish  Hook  Mills,  Redditch, 
and  the  Radiant  Cycle  Company,  Limited.  The 
Hanman  Cycle  Company  was  only  formed  in  June  of 
last  year,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  report 
of  a  firm  of  auctioneers  and  valuers  at  Redditch,  it  at 
-present  finds  itself  in  the  awkward  position  of  having 
.£4,296  of  liabilities  and  only  £4,244  in  cash,  while  a 
large  number  of  orders  remain  unexecuted.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  book  debts  to  the  amount  of  £4,613,  but  the 
actual  cash  value  of  this  asset  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  issue  now  advertised  consists  of  85,000  Ordinary 
£1  shares  and  250  Six  per  Cent.  ,£100  Mortgage  De- 
bentures, representing  a  total  sum  of  £1 10,000,  of  which 
£105,000  has  been  fi  e  1  as  the  purchase  money,  leaving 
on'y  £5i°°fJ  for  working  capital.  Now,  what  are  the 
prospects  of  the  shareholders  and  debenture-holders?  " 
In  eight  and  a  half  months  the  Hanman  Cycle  Company 
has  turned  out  2,989  machines,  and  has  made  a  net 
profit  of  ^4,158,  exclusive  of  directors'  fees  and  allow- 
ances and  of  interest,  and  inclusive,  'no  doubt,  of  the 
"book  debts"  above-mentioned.     It  is  assumed  that 


during  the  three  and  a  half  months  remaining  to  make 
up  a  complete  year  of  work  the  Company  will  turn  out 
as  many  as  3,400  machines,  and  also  that,  owing  to  this 
more  rapid  rate  of  production,  the  rate  of  profit  per 
machine  will  be  greater  than  hitherto  ;  and  on  the 
basis  of  these  very  liberal  assumptions  the  profits 
of  the  Hanman  Cycle  Company  are  "guaranteed"  at 
,£9,000  a  year.  As  to  this  we  need  only  note 
that,  even  taking  the  book  debts  at  their  nominal 
value,  the  profits  for  one  year  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
sults already  ascertained  for  eight  and  a  half  months 
would,  as  a  matter  of  arithmetic,  be  only  £'5,870.  As 
for  the  "  Cycle  and  Needle  Department  at  Redditch," 
we  have  vainly  searched  the  prospectus  for  any  evidence 
ot  the  £3,500  at  which  the  annual  profits  are  estimated, 
nor  are  we  informed  whether  this  sum  represents  gross 
or  net  profits.  The  remaining  asset  of  the  new  Com- 
pany consists  of  properties  at  Redditch  and  at  Spark- 
brook,  Birmingham,  stated  to  produce  a  gross  rental  of 
,£1,506  per  annum.  We  doubt  whether  the  public  will 
consider  this  a  sufficient  security  for  debentures  on 
which  the  annual  interest  will  amount  to  £"1,500;  and 
we  are  more  than  sceptical  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
odd  £6  a  year,  plus  the  problematical  profits  of  these 
businesses,  to  yield  a  satisfactory  return  on  the  ,£85,000 
of  Ordinary  capital. 

RIDLER'S  AND  LOWESTOFT  HOTELS,  LIMITED. 

The  capital  of  this  concern  consists  of  50,000  Five 
and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Preference  shares  of  ,£1  each  and 
70,000  ,£1  Ordinary  shares.  There  is  also  an  issue  of 
£80,000  Four  per  Cent.  Debentures  at  a  premium  of 
2  per  cent.  The  promoter  is  Mr.  John  Whaley, 
formerly  proprietor  of  the  well-known  Wood's  Hotel, 
Furnival's  Inn,  which  was  pulled  down  a  few  years 
ago  ;  and  the  properties  to  be  acquired  are  Ridler's 
Hotel,  in  Holborn,  and  the  Royal  Hotel  and  Grand  Hotel 
at  Lowestoft.  The  whole  of  the  capital,  together  with  the 
premiums  on  the  Debentures,  makes  up  the  purchase  price 
of  £"121,600,  of  which,  however,  only  £20,000  will  be 
taken  in  cash,  £61,600  in  cash  or  shares  at  the  option 
of  the  Company,  and  the  remaining  £40,000  in  Ordi- 
nary shares.  The  profits  of  the  three  undertakings  are 
certified  to  have  amounted  during  the  last  completed 
year  in  each  case  to  £7,947,  and  after  payment  of  the 
Debenture  interest  and  the  Preferential  dividend  (£5,950 
in  all)  there  would  remain  some  £2,ooofor  directors'fees, 
&c,  and  Ordinary  dividend.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
amount  will  be  very  largely  increased  (Mr.  Whaley 
thinks  to  the  extent  of  £5,400  a  year)  by  the  projected 
reconstruction  and  enlargement  of  Ridler's  Hotel.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  property  will  be  held  at  a  consider- 
ably enhanced  rental,  and  investors  should  also  notice 
that  the  Royal  Hotel  at  Lowestoft  is  to  be  taken  on  a 
lease  of  only  twenty-one  years.  We  consider  that  the 
prospects  of  the  Ordinary  shares  are  not  good  enough  to 
justify  the  heavy  commercial  risks  attendant  upon  con- 
cerns of  this  nature  ;  and  even  the  Preference  stock 
does  not  seem  to  us  very  attractive.  The  Debentures, 
however,  which  will  be  secured  on  the  various  freehold 
and  leasehold  properties  of  the  Company,  appear  to 
offer  a  sound  investment. 

WAMPACH'S  HOTEL,  LIMITED. 

This  hotel  is,  of  course,  well  known  at  Folkestone, 
and  according  to  the  Accountants'  certificate  the  profits 
for  the  past  three  years  have  exceeded  £"2,400  a  year. 
The  issue  is  announced  of  15,000  Six  per  Cent.  Pre- 
ference shares  of  £1  each,  20,000  Ordinary  £1  shares, 
and  £20,000  Four  per  Cent.  Debentures  ;  but  prac- 
tically only  the  Preference  stock  and  Debentures  are 
offered  to  the  public,  the  vendor  taking  the  Ordinary 
shares,  together  with  the  £15,000  to  be  paid  for  the 
Preference  shares,  as  the  purchase  price.  The  £20,000 
raised  on  Debentures  is  to  be  applied  to  the  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  premises,  which  with  the 
plant  will  constitute  the  Debenture-holders'  security. 
We  do  not  think,  however,  that  comparatively  small 
undertakings  of  this  kind  are  at  all  suitable  for  4  per 
cent,  investments. 

OUESNELLE   RIVER  GOLD  DREDGING  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

The  capital  of  this  Company  consists  of  55,000  £"i 
shares,  of  which  20,000  are  now  offered  for  public  sub- 
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scription.  It  is  formed  for  the  acquisition  of  a  mining 
lease  from  the  Government  of  British  Columbia,  grant- 
ing the  exclusive  right  of  dredging  for  gold  and  pre- 
cious metals  in  the  sand  and  gravel  of  three  miles  of 
the  Quesnelle  River,  in  Cariboo,  British  Columbia. 
These'  undertakings  are  necessarily  of  a  highly  specu- 
lative order,  and  we  imagine  that  the  estimate  furnished 
by  the  Company's  engineer,  and  published  in  the  pro- 
spectus, of  a  profit  of  £24,000  a  year  will  be  accepted 
with  considerable  reserve  by  investors.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  Company's  favour  that  the  amount  of  capital  is 
small,  that  a  sum  of  £15,000  is  to  be  reserved  for 
working  capital,  and  that  the  vendor  is  willing  to  take 
the  whole  of  the  purchase-money  in  shares.  The  con- 
cern, of  course,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
"  gamble  "  ;  but  it  may  be  as  good  as  any  other  venture 
of  the  kind. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.    LIPPERT  AND   THE  DYNAMITE 
CONCESSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hotel  de  Londres,  Rome,  7  March,  1897. 

SIR, — Your  issue  of  27  February,  dealing  under  the 
head  of  "The  Grievances  of  the  Outlanders," 
inter  alia,  with  my  person  and  my  affairs,  has  just  come 
under  my  eye.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  publish 
the  following  correction  of  the  erroneous  statements 
made  by  you  about  my  person  ? 

In  1887  I  obtained  the  Dynamite  Concession,  and 
sold  it,  as  provided  in  that  concession,  to  a  company  in 
1888  in  return  for  some  royalty.  I  had  no  share  or 
interest  in  that  company,  nor  any  share  or  control  of 
the  management  of  it.  Ever  since  1888  I  have  not  been 
the  holder  of  the  concession  or  monopoly,  I  have  never 
directly  or  indirectly  imported  or  caused  to  be  imported 
one  pound  of  explosives  or  material  of  any  nature,  and 
consequently  I  have  not  defrauded  the  Transvaal  Trea- 
sury, nor  have  I  ever  been  charged  to  have  done  so, 
nor  have  I  ever  been  the  Government  Agent.  Ever 
since  1888  I  have  been  merely  the  Agent  in  South 
Africa  of  a  European  Company,  and  as  such  had  the 
charge  of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their  importations 
or  manufactures  to  the  mining  companies.  As  their 
Agent  it  was  my  duty  to  defend  their  interests  and 
mine,  and  that  I  hope  to  have  done  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

It  is  untrue  that  ever  at  any  time  or  in  any  year 
have  I  reaped  a  benefit  of  £100,000  a  year,  or  any- 
thing at  all  like  it,  from  the  sale  of  explosives. 

So  far  as  concerns  my  own  person.  To  go  into  the 
subject-matter  itself  would  only  give  me  the  choice  of 
characterizing  the  information  communicated  to  you 
as  coming  from  an  ignorant  or  a  malafide  source,  and 
I  will  therefore  abstain  from  correcting  what  has  so 
frequently  been  disproved  before. 

But  if  you  will  allow  me  the  space,  I  will  put  before 
those  of  your  readers  who  have  preserved  an  open 
mind  on  the  subject  just  a  few  facts  easily  verified  and 
not  controversial. 

In  1895,  when  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Beit  became  dis- 
satisfied, the  price  of  1a  dynamite  at  Johannesburg  was 
853-.,  and  the  consumption  120,000  cases.  In  that  same 
year  the  price  of  1a  dynamite  in  Kimberley  was  72s.  6d. 
In  Kimberley  there  was  no  monopoly,  nor  any  impedi- 
ment to  import  dynamite  from  the  lowest  markets  of 
the  world  ;  both  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Beit  were  di- 
rectors and  life  governors  of  the  Kimberley  Diamond 
Mines,  and  had  surely  the  same  interest  to  procure 
cheap  explosives  for  their  mines  in  Kimberley  as  they 
evinced  for  their  mines  in  the  Transvaal.  Every  rea- 
sonable person  will  therefore  accept  the  statement  that 
dynamite  could  not  be  obtained  in  Kimberley  under 
725.  6d.  in  1895. 

It  must  be  taken  into  account  that  Kimberley  was 
one  large  consumer,  storing  its  own  dynamite  and  pay- 
ing cash  for  it,  not  requiring  agents  for  distribution, 
nor  magazine  rent,  fire  insurance,  or  provision  for  bad 
debts,  while  at  Johannesburg  the  Dynamite  Company 
had  to  distribute  the  dynamite  to  over  one  hundred 
companies  along  fifty  miles  of  reef,  and  has  to  store 


and  insure  the  explosives,  wait  for  payment  and  bear 
any  bad  debts. 

As  I  cannot  figure  out  the  equivalent  of  this  differ- 
ence in  the  circumstances  in  values  that  may  not  be 
controverted,  I  will  leave  it  out  of  the  actual  calcula- 
tion. 

What  remains  is  this  :  that  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Beit 
at  their  mines  in  Johannesburg  paid  12s.  bd.  per  case 
more  for  their  dynamite  in  1895  than  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  Mr.  Beit  paid  for  the  same  article  at  their  mines  in 
Kimberley — \zs.  6d.  per  case  on  120,000  cases  (the 
consumption  of  1895)  gives  £75,000. 

,£75,000  is  a  good  round  sum,  but  it  is  not  £400,000, 
as  your  article  states,  nor  £600,000,  as  Mr.  Rhodes 
puts  it,  and  is  after  all  not  so  very  heavy  a  sum  in  a 
gold  output  of  8  millions  sterling,  and  a  dividend  of 
4  millions  sterling  declared  in  1895,  to  entitle  it  to  be 
called  a  grievance. 

An  enemy  of  the  Transvaal  Government  might  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  Dynamite  Monopoly  of  the 
Government  has  reduced  the  dividends  paid  by  the 
Johannesburg  gold  mines  in  1895  from  £4,000,000 
sterling  to  £3,925,000.   That  is  all. — Yours  very  truly, 

Ed.  Lippert. 

[We  must  confess  that  Mr.  Lippert's  letter  has 
astonished  and  disappointed  us.  Mr.  Lippert  has  a 
South  African  reputation  ;  every  one  at  Kimberley  and 
Johannesburg  speaks  of  him  as  being  a  very  clever 
man,  a  first-rate  speaker  too,  which  is  a  rare  distinc- 
tion for  a  German  using  a  foreign  tongue.  Of  course 
South  African  reputations,  won  as  they  are  in  an 
English-speaking  population  numbering  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  men,  women,  and  children,  are 
generally  somewhat  cheap  ;  the  ablest  men  in  a  pro- 
vincial town  like  Sheffield  or  Leeds  would  probably  not 
cut  a  great  figure  in  London  ;  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
putation, however  ill  founded,  has  a  certain  glamour, 
and  we  expected  a  dexterous  and  ingenious,  if  not 
exactly  an  able,  defence  from  Mr.  Lippert.  Our  dis- 
appointment was  proportionately  keen  when  we  found 
that  his  case  consisted  of  a  misstatement  of  facts,  a 
falsification  of  figures — in  fact,  that  his  chief  reliance 
was  a  comfortable  but  cynical  conviction  of  our 
ignorance.  We  shall  try  to  undeceive  Mr.  Lippert  on 
this  head  by  dealing  with  his  assertions  and  arguments 
at  some  length. 

The  first  half  of  Mr.  Lippert's  letter  is  taken  up  with 
a  statement  of  his  personal  position  and  obligations 
which  is  fairly  correct  in  regard  to  dates,  but  hardly 
frank  enough  to  have  any  value  as  a  correction  of  our 
article.  For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  in  1888  he  sold 
his  Dynamite  Concession  to  a  Company  "for  some 
(sic!)  royalty."  Now  this  is  a  little  vague  :  we  prefer 
to  say  that  Mr.  Lippert's  royalty  up  to  1893  was  10s. 
a  case  ;  from  1893  to  1896,  8.?.  a  case  ;  and  after  1896 
it  was  to  be  6s.  a  case.  But  Mr.  Lippert's  vagueness 
is  not  a  primary  instinct,  a  fault  of  the  blood  ;  it  is 
merely  a  trick  of  fence  :  for  immediately  after  his 
"  some  (!)  royalty  "  we  find  a  long  sentence  rich  in 
particulars  and  express  denials.  Let  us  deal  with  the 
important  negations.  Mr.  Lippert  declares  that  "  ever(!) 
since  1888"  he  has  "never  directly  or  indirectly  im- 
ported or  caused  to  be  imported  one  pound  of  explosives 
or  material  of  any  nature,"  and  in  his  next  sentence  he 
avows  that  he  has  been  "  the  agent  in  South  Africa  of  a 
European  Company,  and  as  such  had  the  charge  of  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  their  importations  or  manufac- 
tures to  the  Mining  Companies."  When  Mr.  Lippert 
is  explicit,  he  delights  us  ;  but  his  vagueness  forces  us 
to  many  words.  In  the  above  sentence  "their  importa- 
tions or  manufactures  "  stand  for  "  dynamite  "  ;  and  so 
Mr.  Lippert  confesses  that  he  has  been  the  agent  for  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  imported  dynamite,  though  in 
his  previous  sentence  he  declared  that  he  has  "never 
directly  or  indirectly  imported  or  caused  to  be  imported 
one  pound  of  explosives."  Clearly  Mr.  Lippert  is  not 
ingenuous  enough  to  handle  a  lawyer-like,  precise  and 
circumstantial  phrase  with  any  success  ;  he  had  better 
keep  to  vague  paraphrase.  Mr.  Lippert  further  asserts 
that  he  has  "never  defrauded  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment," that  he  has  "never  been  charged  to  have  done 
so,"  and  that  he  has  not  "ever  been  the  Government 
agent."    Well,  well.    Let  us  try  to  meet  Mr.  Lippert 
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half  way.  Will  it  suit  him'if  we  say  that  the  Company 
to  which  he  sold  the  Dynamite  Concession,  and  of  which 
"  ever  since  1888  "  he  has  been  the  agent  and  practically 
the  directing  head,  did  defraud  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment, and  was  expressly  charged  by  that  Government 
with  the  fraud  ?  Perhaps  this  is  what  Mr.  Lippert 
means  when  he  writes  "  As  their  agent  it  was  my 
duty  to  defend  their  (his  Company's)  interests  and 
mine,"  and  if  he  will  avow  this  frankly  we  on  our 
part  will  confess  that  he  has  done  his  work  "  to  the  best 
of  his  ability." 

As  Mr.  Lippert's  profits  concern  the  monopoly  itself,  we 
will  deal  with  them  later  ;  for  now  we  are  eager,  after 
disposing  of  Mr.  Lippert's  apologia,  to  pass  over  his 
strange  rhetoric  and  come  to  the  "  few  facts  "  respecting 
this  disgraceful  monopoly  which  he  declares  are  "  easily 
verified  and  not  controversial." 

Mr.  Lippert's  defence  of  the  Dynamite  Monopoly  in 
the  Transvaal  is  founded  upon  a  comparison  between 
the  prices  paid  for  dynamite  at  Kimberley  and  at 
Johannesburg.  One  thing  is  needed  to  make  this  com- 
parison relevant  or  instructive,  and  that  is  that  the  date 
should  be  chosen  fairly.  Needless  to  say  this  is  what 
Mr.  Lippert  carefully  abstains  from  doing.  The  year, 
1895,  which  he  selects  was  the  last  year  of  a  contract 
concluded  by  the  De  Beers  Company  with  Nobel's  Trust 
in  1893  ;  the  price  paid  was  cheap  for  1893,  but 
extravagantly  dear  for  1895.  In  the  beginning  of  1896 
the  De  Beers  Company  concluded  another  contract 
with  Nobel's  Dynamite  Company,  according  to  which 
Nobels  bound  themselves  to  provide  the  De  Beers 
Company  with  dynamite  at  57*.  6d.  per  case.  But  of 
this  575-.  6d.  per  case  12s.  6d.  is  the  duty  levied  by  the 
Cape  Government ;  and  so  the  price  of  dynamite  in 
Kimberley  is  and  has  been  since  1896  45s.  a  case  net. 
Similarly  the  duty  in  the  Transvaal,  which  is  $s.  per 
case,  must  be  deducted,  and  accordingly  we  find, 
according  to  Mr.  Lippert,  that  the  price  of  dynamite 
in'Johannesburg  is  8o.y.  a  case,  as  against  45^.  a  case  in 
Kimberley. 

But,  says  the  ingenuous  and  well-informed  Mr. 
Lippert,  there  exist  many  reasons  why  dynamite  should 
cost  more  in  Johannesburg  than  it  costs  in  Kimberley, 
and  he  talks  about  "  agents  for  distribution,"  "maga- 
zine rent,"  "  fire  insurance,"  "  provision  for  bad  debts," 
and  so  forth,  as  if  these  were  drawbacks  incidental  to 
Johannesburg  alone.  Naturally  he  leaves  unremarked 
the  one  fact  which  nullifies  his  whole  argument. 
Johannesburg  now  consumes  18,000  cases  of  dynamite 
a  month,  while  De  Beers  is  satisfied  with  8,000  cases  a 
year.  The  Companies  controlled  by  one  firm  on  the 
Rand  use  ten  times  as  much  dyn  a  mite  as  the  whole  of 
Kimberley,  and  this  firm  is  supposed  to  be  as  solvent 
as  the  De  Beers  Company  itself. 

We  have,  however,  a  very  simple  way  of  proving 
beyond  possibility  of  denial  or  cavil  what  the  net  price 
of  dynamite  should  be  at  Johannesburg,  and  Mr. 
Lippert  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  fact  and  its  sig- 
nificance as  we  are.  In  1894,  at  the  time  when  the 
Transvaal  Government  was  making  Mr.  Lippert  its 
agent  for  the  Dynamite  Monopoly,  Nobel's  Trust  offered 
to  deliver  all  the  dynamite  needed  in  Johannesburg  at 
40J.  a  case  ;  and  as  the  consumption  was  then  only 
100,000  cases  a  year,  and  it  is  now  over  200,000 
cases  a  year,  it  is  fair,  and  we  know  it  to  be  correct,  to 
suppose  that  the  true  net  price  of  dynamite  to-day  in 
Johannesburg  free  of  duty  is  less  than  25s-  a  case,  as 
against  8o.r.  a  case  extorted  through  Lippert's  monopoly. 
And  this  unjustifiable  tax  of  45.9.  a  case  levied  on 
200,000  cases  amounts  to  .£450,000  a  year,  and  not 
to^75»oco,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Lippert.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  companies  in  Johannesburg  have 
objected  oftener  and  more  vehemently  to  the  execrable 
quality  of  the  dynamite  imposed  upon  them  than  to  the 
extravagance  of  the  price. 

Mr.  Lippert  not  only  tries  to  convert  this  tax  of 
.£450,000  a  year  into  a  tax  of  .£75,000,  but  also  seeks 
to  diminish  its  relative  importance.  He  falsifies 
figures  on  both  sides  of  the  account,  and  then  is 
pleased  with  his  case.  He  states  that  the  dividends 
paid  in  1895  by  the  Johannesburg  gold  mines  was 
.£3,925,000  sterling,  and  declares  that  without  the 
Dynamite  Monopoly  "an  enemy  of  the  Transvaal 
Government  might  go  so  far  as  to  say "  that  the 


dividends  might  have  been  ,£4,000,000.  But  the 
dividends  paid  in  1895  were  £2,165,000,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  might  have  been  ,£2, 615, 000.  The 
Monopoly-tax  amounts  to  something  over  20  per  cent, 
on  the  net  profits,  and  not  under  2  per  cent.,  as  Mr. 
Lippert,  a  friend  of  the  Transvaal  Government  rather 
than  of  truth,  tries  to  make  out. 

But  of  this  tax  of  ,£450,000  what  share  goes  into 
Mr.  Lippert's  pocket?  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
speak  exactly  on  such  a  point,  and  even  to  discuss  it 
savours  of  impertinence.  But  Mr.  Lippert's  round  state- 
ments on  this  head  provoke  us.  "  It  is  untrue,"  he  says 
in  his  inflated  style,  ' '  that  ever  at  any  time  or  in  any  year 
have  I  reaped  a  benefit  of  ,£100,000  a  year,  or  anything 
at  all  like  it,  from  the  sale  of  explosives."  Not  from 
"the  sale  of  explosives  "  Mr.  Lippert,  but  from  "  the 
sale  of  the  concession."  You  admit  having  had  "  some 
(sic!)  royalty."  Will  you  tell  us  how  much?  Also 
how  many  shares  were  allotted  to  you  and  to  your 
nominees  free  of  payment  when  the  new  Company 
was  formed  in  1892  or  1893  ?  Or,  to  play  with  you 
in  your  own  way,  we  are  willing  to  assert  that  in 
the  year  of  grace '  1896  you  sold  your  interest,  or  a 
part  of  it,  in  the  Dynamite  Concession  Company  for 
£300,000,  half  of  which  you  received  in  cash,  the  agree- 
ment being  that  the  other  half  would  be  paid  at  a 
stated  time  in  the  future.  How  does  that  assertion 
tally  with  your  circumstantial  denial  which  we  have 
quoted  above  ?  We  have  no  doubt,  too,  that  you  sold 
at  "clearing-off"  prices.  It  is  no  secret  to  a  man  of 
your  cosmopolitan  intelligence  that  the  Dynamite  Mo- 
nopoly has  a  very  uncertain  lease  of  life.  Thousands 
of  shareholders,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  in  France 
and  in  Germany,  are  beginning  to  murmur  against  this 
most  iniquitous  impost,  and  when  a  monopoly  of  this 
nature  is  attacked  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  is  certain 
to  be  ended  within  brief  space.  Nor  does  any  Govern- 
ment show  much  tenderness  to  the  monopolist.  In 
getting  £300,000  sterling,  therefore,  for  your  interest 
in  the  Company,  you,  Mr.  Lippert,  have  once  again 
defended  your  interests  "  to  the  best  of  your  ability," 
and  if  such  a  defence  were  at  all  consonant  with  the 
interests  of  others,  we  should  be  the  last  to  blame  you. 
As  it  is,  we  state  facts,  regretting  chiefly  that  now  and 
then  they  involve  personalities. — [Ed.  S.  R.] 

A  £>5o  PRIZE  OFFERED. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

29  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

Sir, — Being  desirous  of  forwarding,  so  far  as  lies  in 
my  power,  a  right  understanding  of  some  of  the  pro- 
blems of  Political  Economy,  I  am  writing  to  offer  a 
prize  of  .£250  to  any  one  who  will  prove  "  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tax  on  the  importation  of  corn  has  lowered 
the  price  of  food  to  the  consumer."  There  are  doubt- 
less many  of  your  readers  who  on  reading  the  above 
will  be  apt  to  conclude  that  I  am  allowing  my  feelings 
to  get  the  better  of  my  judgment,  or  that  my  money  is 
burning  a  hole  in  my  pocket.  Let  me  assure  them  that 
this  is  not  so,  as  the  above  statement  has  cost  me  years 
of  thought. 

At  a  large  meeting  some  years  ago  I  got  up  to  ex- 
plain that  a  tax  on  corn  was  not  a  tax  on  food,  where- 
upon the  chairman  asked  me  if  I  meant  that  corn  was 
not  food.  I  was  so  "  knocked  over  "  by  this  that  I  have 
given  up  trying  at  public  meetings  to  explain  that  all 
corn  is  food,  but  all  food  is  not- corn,  and  that  the  price 
of  "  food  not  corn  "  governs  the  price  of  "food  corn," 
or,  as  Messrs.  Mill  and  Fawcett  put  it,  a  general  rise  or 
fall  of  value  is  impossible  ;  therefore  it  is  impossible  by 
a  tax  on  the  importation  of  corn  to  raise  the  price  of 
food  to  the  consumer. 

If  Messrs.  Mill  and  Fawcett  are  right,  then  it  is  quite 
easy  to  see  that  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  cost  the 
country  about  £'400,000,000  without  conferring  one 
iota  of  benefit  on  a  single  consumer  in  the  country.  It 
is  a  heavy  indictment,  but  I  am  prepared  to  support  it, 
and  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  assist  me,  at  all  events, 
in  ventilating  the  idea. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Arthur  M.  Smith] 
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REVIEWS. 

MR.  HARDY'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

«'  The  Well-Beloved."    By  Thomas  Hardy.  London: 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  1897. 

THE  only  valid  objection  which  has  been  brought 
against  Mr.  Hardy's  late  books  is  that  they  have, 
sometimes  even  obtrusively,  lacked  beauty.  Large 
portions  of"  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  "  and  almost  all 
the  late  chapters  of  "Jude  the  Obscure"  were  in  their 
essence  ugly.  The  landscape,  the  sentiments,  the 
characters  were  delineated  with  force  and  penetration, 
but  they  were  of  set  purpose  squalid.  Now,  we  have 
always  contended  that  Mr.  Hardy,  by  the  natural  bent 
of  his  genius,  is  called  to  describe  not  sordid  things, 
but  what  is  noble  and  gracious,  and  we  therefore  record 
at  once,  as  an  element  of  importance  in  considering 
"The  Well-Beloved,"  that  it  is  permeated  with  the 
instinctive  passion  of  beauty.  No  book  which  Mr. 
Hardy  has  ever  written  is  more  intimately  concerned 
with  personal  and  local  and  sentimental  comeliness  ; 
the  action  of  exquisite  form  and  colour  on  a  nature  of 
hypersensitive  perception  is  the  central  theme  of  the 
story,  and  however  fantastic  and  however  remote  the 
action  may  be  judged,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its 
preoccupation  with  beauty.  Mr.  Hardy,  therefore,  has 
come  back  to  his  own  province  of  the  imagination. 

In  a  mysterious  passage,  which  has  returned  to  our 
memory  in  reading  "  The  Well-Beloved,"  De  Quincey 
tells  us  how  "those  who  in  Pagan  days  caught  in 
forests  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  nymphs  and  sylvan 
goddesses  were  struck  with  a  hopeless  passion  ;  they 
were  nympholepts."  If  we  had  the  task  of  re-naming 
Mr.  Hardy's  new  novel,  we  should  be  inclined  to  call  it 
the  Tragicomedy  of  a  Nympholept.  The  hero  is  one 
who,  born  on  a  Wessex  peninsula  among  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  of  Venus,  has  become  subject  almost  from 
infancy  to  a  fugitive  ecstasy  which  transports  him  with 
rapturous  desire,  and  then  incontinently  fades  away, 
so  that  he  is  doomed  to  be  forever  pursuing,  through 
the  attractions  of  a  multitude  of  women,  a  sort  of 
ignis  fatuus  of  love.  It  is  to  him  as  though  the 
uniquely  desirable  quality  is  a  light,  which  suc- 
cessively blazes  from  behind  the  eyes  of  woman  after 
woman,  but  always  retires  and  fades  before  he  can 
satiate  himself  with  it,  only  to  beam  forth  in  renewed 
splendour  from  some  other  place.  So  that,  with  no 
intentional  disloyalty  or  pleasure  in  change  for  change's 
sake,  he  is  incessantly  loving  and  riding  away,  like  a 
false  knight  in  a  Border  ballad,  only  with  this  difference  : 
that  he  quits  the  field  before  he  has  conquered  and  not 
after.  It  is,  obviously,  very  difficult  to  present  such  a 
character  as  this — which  in  its  very  essence  borders 
upon  the  fatuous — without  challenging  ridicule.  So 
skilful  is  Mr.  Hardy  that  we  follow  Jocelyn  Pierston 
through  a  career  of  ineffectuality  without  once  being 
tempted  to  laugh  at  him. 

The  course  of  the  story  runs  in  that  curious  fragment 
of  the  Dorsetshire  coast  which  Mr.  Hardy  chooses  to 
call  the  Isle  of  Slingers,  but  which  is  known  to  the 
world  as  the  Isle  of  Portland.  To  the  public  at  large 
this  picturesque  peninsula  is  familiar  for  its  quarries 
and  their  product,  and  for  its  convict  prison.  The 
latter  makes  no  appearance  in  Mr.  Hardy's  book  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  may  live  on  Portland  and  scarcely 
know  that  such  a  place  exists.  But  the  sculpturable  white 
stone,  that  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  tale  ;  and  the 
author,  by  those  swift  transitions  of  his  which  are  one 
of  the  charms  of  his  style,  is  for  ever  reminding  us  of 
its  plastic  properties  and  its  effect  upon  the  auto- 
chthonous dwellers  upon  its  surface.  The  sea  beats 
upon  a  half-deserted  "  wharf  from  which  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  had  sailed  "  ;  in  the  London  Docks  the  hero 
recovers  his  native  mood,  and  is  an  Islander  again,  by 
merely  wandering  among  the  blocks  of  fair  white 
stone.  This  racial  instinct,  this  similarity  among  those 
who  come  from  the  Home  of  the  Slingers,  is  what 
differentiates  true  Islanders,  however  widely  they  have 
strayed  in  other  lands,  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and 
this  it  is  which  unites  Jocelyn  Pierston,  through  three 
distant  episodes,  more  firmly  to  the  successive  Avices 
than  to  any  of  their  rivals. 


Mr.  Hardy  has  never  written  anything  finer  than  the 
pages  in  "  The  Well-Beloved  "  in  which  he  describes 
the  magic  asserted  by  the  wind-swept  waters  of  the 
great  Deadman's  Bay  over  the  temperaments  of  the 
Islanders.  The  passage  in  which  Pierston  and  Avice 
the  First  stand  under  the  lighthouse  at  night  and  listen 
to  the  sound  of  the  vast  concave  beneath  them  is  worthy 
of  comparison  with  the  famous  night-piece  on  Egdon 
Heath  in  "The  Return  of  the  Native"  or  with  the 
description  of  the  apple-orchards  in  "The  Woodlanders." 
Here  is  a  fragment  of  it  : — 

"  At  periods  of  a  quarter  of  a  minute  there  arose  a 
deep  hollow  stroke  like  the  single  beat  of  a  drum,  the 
intervals  being  filled  with  a  long-drawn  rattling  as  of 
bones  between  huge  canine  jaws." 

No  one  who  has  heard  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
sea  on  a  dyke  of  pebbles  but  will  respond  to  the  bold 
fidelity  of  this  description.    And  this  is  better  still  : — 

"The  evening  and  night  winds  here  were  .  .  .  ^ 
charged  with  a  something  that  did  not  burden  them 
elsewhere.  They  brought  it  up  from  that  sinister  Bay 
to  the  west  whose  movement  Jocelyn  and  Avice  were 
hearing  now.  It  was  a  presence — an  imaginary  shape 
or  essence  from  the  human  multitude  lying  below  :  those 
who  had  gone  down  in  vessels  of  war,  East  Indiamen, 
barges,  brigs,  and  ships  of  the  Armada — select  people, 
common  and  debased,  whose  interests  and  hopes  had 
been  as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles,  but  who  had  rolled 
each  other  to  oneness  on.  that  restless  sea-bed.  There 
could  almost  be  felt  the  brush  of  their  huge  composite 
ghost  as  it  ran,  a  shapeless  figure,  over  the  isle, 
shrieking  for  some  good  god  who  would  disunite  it 
again." 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  mysterious  sea-music 
that  Jocelyn  Pierston  was  born  about  forty-five  years 
ago.  His  father  was  a  well-to-do  stone  merchant  of 
the  Island,  a  dull  man,  but  shrewd,  and  ready  to  let  his 
only  son  develop  his  really  remarkable  talent  for  sculp- 
ture. So  Jocelyn  goes  up  to  town,  and  becomes  'a 
successful  student,  and  rubs  off  something  of  the 
Islander.  But  with  his  gentleness  and  his  genius  and 
his  tender  appreciation  of  beauty  there  has  grown  up 
within  him  that  nympholepsy  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
that  inability  to  delight  in  anything  save  in  a  charm 
that  flashes  and  then  fades  away,  leaving  him  without 
power  to  do  anything  but  follow  the  ecstasy  as  it 
migrates  to  some  other  human  form.  We  understand 
Mr.  Hardy  to  describe  this  as  a  symptom  of  neurasthenia, 
as  an  isle-bred  fancy  which  becomes  more  and  more 
dominant  over  the  will  of  the  sculptor.  So,  when  he 
goes  back  to  the  white  quarries  and  the  moaning  of 
Deadman's  Bay,  he  light-heartedly  determines  to  marry 
the  Island-beauty,  Avice  Caro,  after  one  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
familiar  prompt  betrothals.  But  Avice  fails,  from 
modesty,  to  keep  a  certain  tryst,  and  the  charm  instantly 
and  finally  quits  her  form  to  take  up  an  equally  pre- 
carious station  in  that  of  Miss  Marcia  Bencomb.  The 
hopelessly  polygamous  enthusiast,  however,  soon  finds 
that  the  light  has  faded  out  of  Marcia  also,  and  the 
fantastic  pursuit  of  the  Ideal  has  to  begiri  again. 

It  lingers  only  in  the  Island  faces,  and  the  solitary 
hope  of  happiness  for  Jocelyn  Pierston  is  to  come  back 
to  the  peninsula,  and,  as  they  say  there,  to  "  live  in  the 
same  wold  way  in  the  same  wold  house."  There  he 
puts  the  world  aside.  He  has  in  process  of  time  be- 
come a  Royal  Academician  of  high  repute,  a  celebrated 
and  a  wealthy  man.  But  he  wearies  of  it  all,  and  feels 
that  there  is  no  happiness  for  his  sophisticated  nature 
save  in  throwing  off  the  trappings  of  life,  and  resigning 
himself  to  the  simple  bareness  of  beauty  and  sex,  devoid 
of  wit,  or  artifice,  or  talent.  In  Avice  the  Second  he 
believes  that  at  the  age  of  forty  he  has  at  length  found 
the  physical  shrine  in  which  his  fancy  can  arrest  the 
volatile  charm  ;  but  Avice  the  Second  is  as  fugitive  a 
soul  as  he  is  himself,  and  just  when  he  thinks  that  he 
holds  her  a  strange  obstacle  arises.  A  third  time,  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  in  circumstances  of  a  very  curious  kind, 
contrived  with  consummate  delicacy  of  skill  by  the 
author,  another  opportunity  occurs  for  him  to  fix  the 
vision,  and  again,  finally  this  time,  the  divine  prospect 
of  the  Well-Beloved  evades  his  grasp.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  do  more  than  indicate  thus  vaguely  the  inge- 
nious plot  of  Mr.  Hardy's  sketch  of  the  adventures  of  a 
temperament. 
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Whether  the  moyen  homme  sensuel  will  find  this 
strange  picture  of  erotic  mirage  credible  or  interesting 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  We  imagine  that  that  is  a 
matter  of  profound  indifference  to  Mr.  Hardy.  He  is 
an  artist  of  pure  race,  and  no  living  writer  is  less  moved 
by  the  laws  of  popular  supply  and  demand.  We  must 
take  what  he  chooses  to  give  us  ;  it  is  quite  certain 
that  he  never  allows  himself  to  ask  what  we  should  like 
to  receive.  In  many  respects  the  weak-kneed  will 
rejoice  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  chosen  once  more  to  let  his 
readers  down  lightly.  He  does  not  revel,  this  time,  in 
the  execution  of  a  Tess  or  in  the  spiritual  degradation 
of  a  Jude.  All  is  this  time  on  a  much  higher  plane  of 
feeling  ;  for  Mr.  Hardy  the  tone  is  almost  roseate,  and 
the  end  of  Pierston,  though  of  a  grotesque  kind,  is 
not  violent,  and  scarcely  painful.  There  are  introduced 
three  or  four  perfectly  delightful  figures  of  dainty 
Wessex  girls,  daughters  of  the  soil  such  as  Mr.  Hardy 
alone  can  draw.  If  we  must  hint  a  fault,  it  is  that  the 
author  is  once  again  too  chary  in  the  use  of  the 
fascinating  and  humorous  Wessex  idiom.  We  want 
more  of  what  a  rustic  critic  of  his  own  once  called 
"  the  Darset  dialogue."  Can  it  be  that  he  has  lived 
so  long  in  the  world  of  books  that  he  is  beginning  to 
lose  his  infallibility  of  Wessex  speech  ?  We  hope  that 
his  next  story  will  prove  that  it  is  not  so. 

VIRGIL  IN  ENGLISH  HEXAMETERS. 

"The  Eclogues  of  Virgil."  Translated  into  English 
Hexameter  Verse  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George 
Osborne  Morgan,  Bart.,  Q.C.,  M.P.  London  : 
Henry  Frowde.  1897. 

SIR  GEORGE  OSBORNE  MORGAN  has  served 
his  generation  in  much  more  important  capacities 
than  those  of  a  scholar  and  a  translator  of  Virgil,  and 
had  this  little  work,  therefore,  been  less  meritorious 
than  it  is,  no  critic  with  a  sense  of  the  becoming  would 
deal  harshly  with  it.  But  it  challenges  and  deserves 
serious  consideration  not  only  as  an  attempt  to  solve 
a  problem  of  singular  interest  to  students  of  classical 
poetry,  but  as  a  somewhat  ambitious  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  translation.  Sir  Osborne  Morgan  is, 
however,  mistaken  in  supposing  that  in  translating 
Virgil  into  his  own  metre  he  "  has  undertaken  a  task 
which  has  never  been  attempted  before."  If  he  will 
turn  to  Webbe's  "  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie,"  pub- 
lished as  early  as  1586,  he  will  find  versions  in  English 
hexameters  of  the  First  and  Second  Eclogues,  and 
Abraham  Fraunce,  in  a  curious  volume,  entitled  "The 
Countess  of  Pembroke's  Ivy  Church,"  which  appeared 
in  1591,  has,  among  the  other  hexameters  in  the  col- 
lection, given  a  version  of  the  Second  Eclogue  in 
this  measure.  But  Sir  Osborne  Morgan  has  been 
more  immediately  anticipated  in  his  experiment.  In 
1838  Dr.  James  Blundell  published  anonymously,  under 
the  title  of  "Hexametrical  Experiments,"  versions  in 
hexameters  of  the  First,  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Tenth 
Eclogues  —  and  to  this  translation  he  prefixed  an 
elaborate  preface  vindicating  the  employment  of  the 
hexameter  in  English,  and  explaining  its  mechanism  to 
the  unlearned.  Indeed,  Blundell  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  Sir  Osborne  Morgan,  that  the  proper 
medium  for  an  English  translation  of  hexametrical 
poems  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  the  English  hexameter. 
We  may,  however,  hasten  to  add  that  Sir  Osborne  has 
little  to  fear  from  a  comparison  with  his  predecessors, 
who  have,  indeed,  done  their  best  to  refute  by  example 
their  own  theory.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that 
the  translations  of  Virgil  into  rhymed  decasyllabic  verse 
are  far  more  numerous  than  Sir  Osborne  Morgan  seems 
to  suppose.  He  is,  he  says,  acquainted  only  with  two 
—the  version  by  Dryden  and  Joseph  Warton— not  seem- 
mg  to  be  aware  that  Warton  translated  only  the 
Georgics  and  Eclogues,  printing  Pitt's  version  of  the 
■dineid.  The  whole  of  Virgil  was  translated  into  this 
measure  by  John  Ogilvie  between  1649-50,  and  by  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  about  1716,  while  versions  in  heroic 
verse  of  the  /Eneid,  the  Georgics,  and  the  Eclogues 
nave  abounded  in  every  era  of  our  literature  from 
Gawain  Douglas's  translation  of  the  /Eneid  printed  in 
•553 to  Archdeacon  Wrangham's  version  of  the  Eclocrues 
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It  is  no  reproach  to  Sir  Osborne  Morgan  that  in  the 
exigencies  of  a  busy  political  life  his  scholarship  should 
have  become  a  little  rusty,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  he  should 
so  often  have  allowed  himself  to  be  caught  tripping 
when  a  little  timely  counsel  in  the  correction  of  his 
proof-sheets  might  have  prevented  this.  In  the  First 
Eclogue  the  line 

"  Non  insueta  graves  temptabunt  pabula  fetas  " 
is  translated 

"  Here  no  unwonted  herb  shall  tempt  the  travailing 
cattle." 

What  it  really  means  is,  no  change  of  fodder,  no 
fodder  which  is  strange  to  them,  shall  "infect"  or 
"try"  the  pregnant  cattle,  "insueta"  being  used  in 
exactly  the  same  sense  as  in  Eclogue  V.  56,  "  insueium 
miratur  limen  Olympi,"  and  "  temptare  "  as  it  is  used  in 
Georg.  III.  441  and  commonly  in  classical  Latin.  It 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  questionable  whether  in  the 
couplet 

"  Pauperis  et  tuguri  congestum  casspite  culmen, 
Post  aliquot,  mea  regna  videns,  mirabor  aristas?" 
the  last  line  can  mean 

"  Gaze  on  the  straggling  corn,  the  remains  of  what  once 

was  my  kingdom." 
"Aristas"  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  metonymy  for 
"messes,"  i.e.  "annos,"  like  aporov  in  Sophocles' 
"Trachiniae,"  69,  tov  j£v  irapeXOovT  aporov,  a  confirmative 
illustration  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  commen- 
tators.   In  Eclogue  III.  the  somewhat  difficult  passage 

"  pocula  ponam 

Fagina  .... 

Lenta  quibus  torno  facili  superaddita  vitis 
Diffusos  hedera  vestit  pallente  corymbos  " — 
i.e.  "where  the  limber  vine  wreathed  round  them  by 
the  deft  graving  tool  is  twined  with  pale  ivy's  spreading 
clusters," — is  translated  : 

"Over  whose  side  the  vine  by  a  touch  of  the  graving 
tool  added 

Mantles  its  clustering  grapes  in  the  paler  leaves  of 
the  ivy." 

This  is  quite  erroneous.  "  Corymbos  "  cannot  possibly 
mean  clusters  of  grapes,  but  clusters  of  ivy  berries, 
"hedera  pallente"  being  substituted,  after  Virgil's 
manner,  for  "  hederae  pallentis."  In  Eclogue  IV.  24 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  "  fallax 
herba  veneni "  is  hemlock  ;  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
aconite.  In  line  45  "  sandyx "  should  be  translated 
not  "purple"  but  "crimson,"  vague  as  the  colour 
indicated  by  "purple  "  is.    In  Eclogue  V. 

"  Si  quos  aut  Phyllidis  ignes, 
Aut  Alconis  habes  laudes,  aut  jurgia  Codri  " 

is  not 

"  Phyllis's  fiery  loves  you  would  sing  or  the  quarrels  of 
Codrus," 

but  "your  passion  for  Phyllis,  your  invectives  against 
Codrus,"  "ignes"  being  used  far  more  becomingly 
for  a  man's  love  than  for  a  woman's.  So,  again,  "pro 
purpureo  narcisso "  cannot  mean  what  nature  never 
saw,  "purple  daffodil,"  but  the  white  narcissus.  In 
Eclogue  VIII.  "  Sophocleo  tua  carminadigna  cothurno" 
is  turned,  by  what  is  obviously  a  lapsus  calami, 
"  worthy  of  Sophocles'sock."  A  scholar  like  Sir  Osborne 
Morgan  does  not  need  reminding  that  the  "  sock  "  is  a 
metonymy  for  Comedy,  as  Milton  Anglicizes  it  in 
"  L'Allegro,"  "  if  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on."  In  the 
exquisite  passage  in  Eclogue  VIII.  41 — 

"Jam  fragiles  poteram  ab  terra  contingere  ramos" — 
to  translate  "fragiles"  as  "frail"  is  to  miss  the  whole 
point  of  the  epithet.    What  Virgil  means  is,  "I  could 
just  reach  the  branches  from  the  ground  and  break  them 
off"  ;  if  it  is  to  be  translated  by  one  epithet,  it  must  be 
"  brittle."    Again  in  the  Ninth  Eclogue  the  words 
"  qua  se  subducere  colles 
Incipiitnt,  mollique  jugum  demittere  clivo," 
do  not  mean  "  where  the  hills  with  gentle  depression 
steal   away  into  the  plain,"  but  the  very  opposite: 
i.e.  "  Where  the  hills  begin  to  draw  themselves  up 
from  the  plain,"  the  ascent  being  contemplated  from 
below.    In  Eclogue  IX.,  in  turning  the  couplet 

"  Nam  neque  adhuc  Vario  videor,  nec  dicere  Cinna 
Digna,  sed  argutos  inter  strepere  anser  olores," 
the  translator  has  no  authority  for  turning  the  last  verse 
into  "  a  cackling  goose  in  a  chorus  of  cygnets,"  for  there 
is  no  tradition  that  cygnets  sang,  and  goose  should 
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have  been  printed  with  a  capital  letter  to  preserve  the 
pun,  the  allusion  being  to  a  poetaster  named  Anser. 
Unfortunately  for  the  English  translator,  our  literature 
can  boast  no  counterpart  to  "Anser"  totidem  Uteris, 
but  Goose  printed  with  a  capital  is  near  enough  to 
preserve  or  suggest  the  sarcasm.  There  is  another 
slip  in  Eclogue  X.:  "  Ferulas "  is  not  "wands  of 
willow,"  but  "  fennel."  Occasionally  a  touch  is  intro- 
duced which  is  neither  authorized  by  the  original  nor 
true  to  nature.  There  is  nothing,  for  instance,  to  war- 
rant, in  Eclogue  I.  56,  the  epithet  "  odorous  "  as  applied 
to  the  willow.  To  translate  "  ubi  tempus  erit "  by 
"when  the  hour  shall  have  struck"  reminds  us  of 
Shakspeare's  famous  anachronism  in  "Julius  Caesar," 
and  is  as  surprising  in  the  work  of  a  scholar  as  the 
lengthening  of  the  penultimate  in  arbutus,  "Sweet 
is  the  shower  to  the  blade,  To  the  newly  weaned  kid  the 
arbutus."  As  a  rule,  the  translator  turns  difficult  pas- 
sages very  skilfully,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
couplet  which  concludes  the  "  Pollio  "  : — 
"  Incipe,  parve  puer  :  cui  non  risere  parentes 

Nec  deus  hunc  mensa,  dea  nec  dignata  cubili  est "  ; 
that  is,  the  "babe  on  whom  the  parent  never  smiled, 
no  god  ever  deemed  worthy  of  his  board,  no  goddess 
of  her  bed  " — in  other  words,  he  can  never  enjoy  the 
rewards  of  a  hero  like  Hercules  ;  but  there  is  neither 
sense  nor  grammar,  and  something  very  like  a  serious 
grammatical  error,  in 

"  Who  knows  not  the  smile  of  a  parent, 
Neither  the  board  of  a  god  nor  the  bed  of  a  goddess  is 
worthy." 

But  to  turn  from  comparative  trifles.  No  one  who 
reads  this  version  of  the  Eclogues  can  doubt  that  Sir 
Osborne  Morgan  has  proved  his  point,  that  the  English 
hexameter  when  skilfully  used  is  the  measure  best 
adapted  for  reproducing  Virgil's  music  in  English. 
The  following  passage  is  happily  turned  ;  let  us  place 
the  original  beside  the  translation  : — 

"  Muscosi  fontes  et  somno  mollior  herba, 
Et  quae  vos  rara  viridis  tegit  arbutus  umbra, 
Solstitium  pecori  defendite :  jam  venit  aestas 
Torrida,  jam  laeto  turgent  in  palmite  gemmae." 
"  Moss-grown  fountains  and  sward  more  soft  than  the 
softest  of  slumbers, 
Arbutus  tree  that   flings   over   both   its  flickering 
shadows, 

Shelter  my  flock  from  the  sun.    Already  the  summer 
is  on  us, 

Summer  that  scorches  up  all !    See  the  bud  on  the 
glad  vine  is  swelling." 
Again  : — 

"  Serta  mihi  Phyllis  legeret,  cantaret  Amyntas. 
Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycori, 
Hie  nemus  :  hie  ipso  tecum  consumerer  aevo. 
Nunc  insanus  amor  duri  me  Martis  in  armis 
Tela  inter  media  atque  adversos  detinet  hostes  : 
Tu  procul  a  patria. — nec  sit  mihi  credere  tantum  ! — 
Alpinas,  Ah  dura,  nives  et  frigora  Rheni 
Me  sine  sola  vides." 
"  Phyllis  would  gather  me  flowers   and   Amyntis  a 
melody  chant  me  ; 
Cool  is  the  fountain's  wave  and  soft  is  the  meadow, 
Lycoris  ; 

Shady  the  grove  !  Here  with  thee  I  would  die  of  old 

age  in  the  greenwood. 
Mad  is  the  lust  of  war,  that  now  in  the  heart  of  the 

battle 

Chains  me  where  darts  fall  fast,  and  the  charge  of 
,      the  foeman  is  fiercest, 

Far,  far  away  from  your  home — Oh,  would  that  I 

might  not  believe  it — 
Lost   amid   Alpine  snows  or   the   frozen  desolate 

Rhineland, 
Lonely  without  me  you  wander." 

Many  other  felicitous  passages  might  be  quoted  ; 
indeed,  there  is  no  Eclogue  without  them  ;  but  the 
translator  is  not  sure-footed,  and  if  he  occasionally 
illustrates  the  hexameter  in  its  excellence,  he  illustrates, 
unhappily  too  often,  some  of  its  worst  defects.  Two 
qualities  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  this 
measure  in  English.  Our  language,  unlike  the  classical 
languages,  being  accentual  and  not  quantitative,  if  the 
long  syllable  is  not  represented  where  the  stress 
naturally  falls  and  the  short  syllables  where  it  does  not 


fall,  the  effect  is  sometimes  grotesque,  sometimes  dis- 
tressing, and  always  unsatisfactory.  Nothing  for  ex- 
ample could  be  worse  in  their  various  ways  than  the 
following  : — 

"  Wept  when  you  saw  they  were  given  the  lad,  and 
had  you  not  managed."  "  Let  not  the  frozen  air  harm 
you."  "  Scatter  the  sand  with  his  hind  hoofs."  "The 
pliant  growth  of  the  osier."  "Worthy  of  Sophocles' 
sock,  trumpet-tongued  through  the  Universe  echo." 
' '  Own'd  it  himself,  and  yet  he  would  not  deliver  it  to  me. 
Avery  nice  ear,  too,  is  required  to  adjust  the  collocation 
of  words  in  which  either  vowels  or  consonants  predomi- 
nate, and  the  relative  position  of  monosyllabic  and  poly- 
syllabic words,  the  predominance  of  the  former  in  our 
language  increasing  enormously  the  difficulty.  No 
measure,  moreover,  so  easily  runs  into  intolerable 
monotony — a  monotony  which  Clough  sought  to  avoid 
by  overweighting  his  verses  with  spondees,  and  which 
Longfellow  illustrates  by  the  cloying  predominance  of 
the  dactylic  movement.  Sir  Osborne  Morgan  tells  us 
that  he  took  Kingsley  as  his  model.  Kingsley's  hexa- 
meters are  respectable,  but  they  have  no  distinction, 
and  he  had  certainly  not  a  good  ear.  Longfellow's  are 
far  better  and  are  sometimes  exquisitely  felicitous,  as  in 
a  couplet  like  the  following,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  one  word,  is  flawless  : — 

"  Men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  the  rivers  that  water 
the  woodlands, 
Darken'd  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting  an  image 
of  Heaven." 

Probably  the  best  hexameters  which  have  been  composed 
in  English  are  those  in  which  Hawtry  translated 
Iliad  III.  234-244,  and  the  parting  of  Hector  and  An- 
dromache in  the  Sixth  Iliad,  which  are  indeed  models 
not  merely  of  translation,  but  of  hexametrical  structure. 
There  are,  however,  certain  magical  effects,  particularly 
in  the  Virgilian  hexameter,  produced  by  an  exquisite 
but  audacious  tact  in  the  employment  of  licences,  which 
can  never  be  reproduced  in  English. 
Such  would  be — 

"  Nam  neque  Parnassi  vobis  juga,  nam  neque  Pindi 
Ulla  moram  fecere,  neque  Aonie  Aganippe. 
Ilium  etiam  lauri,  etiam  flevere  myricae  ; 
Pinifer  ilium  etiam  sola  sub  rupe  jacentem 
Magnalus  et  gelidi  fleverunt  saxa  Lycaei." 
Milton,  and  Milton  alone  among  Englishmen,  had  the 
secret  of  this  music,  but  he  elicited  it  from  another 
instrument.  J.  Churton  Collins. 

DR.   DONALDSON   SMITH'S  AFRICAN 
TRAVELS. 

"  Through  Unknown  African  Countries."  By  A. 
Donaldson  Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.  London  and 
New  York  :  Edward  Arnold.  1897. 

WHEN  the  twentieth  century  dawns  there  will  be 
but  few  areas  of  the  earth's  surface  unexplored 
by  civilized  man.  It  is  true  that  there  will  never  be  any 
lack  of  work  for  the  scientific  traveller,  since  in  the 
oldest  known  countries  there  is  always  something  new 
to  discover  ;  but  travel  and  exploration  are  two  different 
things.  The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  seen  line 
after  line  of  light  driven  through  the  dark  continent, 
until  there  are  very  few  areas  of  any  extent  through 
which  a  white  man  has  not  carried  the  rifle  and 
camera  of  civilization.  It  is  less  than  ten  years  ago 
since  the  Austrian  explorers,  Count  Teleki  and  Lieu- 
tenant von  Hoehnel,  made  their  way  from  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa  to  the  great  lakes  which  form  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Central  Africa  lake  system, 
and  are  now  known  as  Lakes  Rudolf  and  Stefanie. 
Since  that  time  more  than  one  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reach  these  lakes  from  the  northern  coast 
of  Somaliland,  and  so  fill  in  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous blanks  still  remaining  on  the  map  of  Africa. 
It  was  reserved  for  an  American  to  succeed  where 
others  have  failed,  and  no  one  who  reads  this  modest 
narrative  of  one  of  the  most  plucky  pieces  of  work 
in  the  recent  history  of  African  exploration  will  grudge 
Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  his  success.  It  was  all  the  more 
deserved,  precisely  because  the  preparations  for  it  were 
so  complete.  A  preliminary  sporting  trip  in  Northern 
Somaliland  in  1893  had  accustomed  Dr.  Smith  both  to 
the  country  and  to  the  people,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
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Aden  in  the  summer  of  1894  he  was  able  to  make  his 
preparations  with  some  degree  of  confidence  that  they 
were  on  the  right  lines. 

Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  was  fortunate  in   his  com- 
panions.   A  young  Englishman  engaged  as  taxidermist 
was  his  companion  throughout  the  whole  journey,  and 
proved  himself  no  less  able  to  stop  a  rhinoceros  in  full 
career  than  to  preserve  the  birds  that  fell  to  the  col- 
lecting gun.    The  only  other  European  member  of  the 
expedition — Mr.  Fred  Gillett — was  compelled  to  return 
home  just  when  the  final  plunge  into  the  unknown  was 
being  made.  Dr.  Smith's  original  plan  was,  after  crossing 
the  fairly  well-known  belt  of  country  that  lies  at  the 
back  of  the  British  Somali  coast,  to  strike  in  a  more  or 
less  westerly  direction  and  come  down  on  the  lakes  from 
the  north.     But  he  had  reckoned  without  his  Abys- 
sinians.     Not  that  these  interesting  native  Christians 
were  the  only  obstacle  that  barred  his  way.    The  Erer 
river,  over  which  he  had  hoped  to  find  a  way,  proved  to 
be  impassable  with  camels,  and  the  caravan  was  com- 
pelled to  make  its  way  southwards  towards  the  Webi 
Shebeli,  only  to  find  that  river  in  flood.    A  crossing 
was  eventually  effected,  not  without  some  loss  of  life, 
and  once  in  the  Galla  country  hope  rose  high.  Soon, 
however,  they  came  across  signs  of  the  Abyssinian 
raiders  and  heard  piteous   stories  of  the  death  and 
desolation  brought  into  the  country  by  Menelek's  war 
parties.    The  chapters  devoted  to  the  visit  to  Sheikh 
Husein   and  to   the  headquarters   of  the  Abyssinian 
general,  Wal  da  Gubbra,  are  full  of  interest  and  would 
in  themselves  make  the  fortune  of  most  travellers  ;  but 
in  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith's  case  they  are  but  the  pre- 
lude to  the  real  work  of  the  expedition,  the  journey  to 
Lake  Rudolf.    The  months  spent  in  trying  to  secure 
the  consent  of  the  Abyssinians  to  the  expedition  con- 
tinuing the  journey  as  had   originally  been  planned 
were  not,  however,  wasted.    Excursions  were  made  in 
different  directions,  and  the  work  of  collecting  natural- 
history  specimens  went  on  uninterruptedly.  Eventually, 
however,  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  was  compelled  to  re- 
trace his  steps  to  the  Shebeli  river,  and  Christmas  was 
spent  in   Somaliland   with    the   Russian  sportsman 
Prince  Boris,  of  whose  presence  the  natives  had  brought 
a  report. 

Dr.  Donaldson  Smith's  object  was  now  to  enter  the 
Galla  country  at  a  point  so  far  to  the  south  that  he 
would  run  no  risk  of  encountering  any  more  Abyssinians. 
In  this  he  succeeded,  but  it  was  nearly  six  months  after 
recrossing  the  Shebeli  before  he  reached  the  shores  of 
Lake  Rudolf  and  could  congratulate  himself  as  having 
accomplished  the  main  object  of  his  journey.  During 
those  six  months  the  caravan  traversed  the  territories 
of  many  tribes,  few  of  whom  had  ever  before  seen  a 
white  man.    In  his  intercourse  with  the  natives  Dr. 
Donaldson   Smith   invariably  attempted  to  establish 
friendly   relati  ons   with    them,    but   their  ignorance 
and  suspicious   character  made  the  task  one  of  in- 
creasing difficulty,  and  at  length,  in  the  Boran  country, 
the    caravan    was    attacked    by   the   whole  Boran 
army.    It  was  a  critical  moment,  but  fortunately  Dr. 
Donaldson  Smith's  Somali  boys  behaved  splendidly  and 
2.  steady  rifle  fire  soon   spread   dismay  among  the 
warriors  of  King  Abofilato,  armed  only  with  spear  and 
shield.    Only  once  again — in  the  Arbore  country — did 
the  natives  prove  really  troublesome,  and  in  both  cases, 
after  the  much-needed  lesson  of  the  superiority  of  the 
white  man's  weapons  had  been  taught,  the  natives  were 
found  quite  amenable  to  reason.    What  they  did  not 
seem  able  to  understand  was,  why  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith 
should  pay  for  the  cattle  and  food  he  required  when  he 
was  strong  enough  to  take  them  without  payment  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  this  course  of  conduct  will 
prove  of  infinite  service  to  the  next  white  man  who 
visits   Lake  Rudolf  from  the  north.    In  the  Amara 
country  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  heard  from  the  natives 
the  particulars  of  the  death  of  the  only  white  man  who 
had  preceded  him  in  this  part   of  the  country — the 
Italian  explorer,  Prince  Ruspoli,  who  was  killed  by  an 
tlephant.    From  the  Amara  country  Dr.  Smith  made  a 
flying  visit  to  Lake  Abaya,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
the  position  of  which  had  never  before  been  accurately 
ascertained.     The    surrounding    country    appears  to 

a  veritable  sportsman's  paradise.  Hartebeests, 
gazelles,   rhinos    and  zebras   were   present  in  great 


numbers,  "  indeed  the  zebras  and  hartebeests  were  so 
numerous  that  they  appeared  to  form  one  vast  herd 
several  miles  long."  Lake  Stefanie  was  reached  to- 
wards the  end  of  May,  and  its  shores  completely 
followed  round.  Some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  lake 
an  interesting  tribe  of  pygmies  was  discovered — the 
Du  me  by  name — probably  a  remnant  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  country  and  akin  to  the  other  pygmy 
races  discovered  by  different  travellers  in  various  parts 
of  the  African  continent. 

It  was  the  middle  of  July — more  than  a  year  after 
leaving  Berbera — that  the  expedition  finally  reached  the 
Rusia  country  at  the  north-east  end  of  Lake  Rudolf — 
the  Reshiat  of  Count  Teleki  and  Lieutenant  von  Hoehnel. 
The  level  of  the  lake  was  much  higher  than  when  the 
Austrian  explorers  had  visited  it,  and  Dr.  Donaldson 
Smith  was  able  to  determine  that  only  one  river,  the 
Nianam,  flows  into  the  lake  from  the  north.  Leaving 
Mr.  Dodson  in  charge  of  the  caravan,  Dr.  Smith  him- 
self explored  the  valley  of  the  Nianam  river  with  a 
picked  body  of  Somali  boys,  ascending  its  course  for 
about  a  hundred  miles,  and  reaching  eventually  a  thickly 
populated  and  fertile  country  from  which  he  was  able  to 
get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  unknown  country  lying  to 
the  west  in  the  direction  of  the  Nile,  and  towards  the 
north  in  the  direction  of  Abyssinia.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Lake  Rudolf  the  return  journey  began,  the 
route  lying  through  the  country  of  the  Rendile,  across 
the  Guaso  Nyiro  to  the  river  Tana,  whence  Lamu  was 
reached  about  the  end  of  October. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  this  bare  outline  of  Dr. 
Donaldson  Smith's  itinerary  to  give  any  adequate  idea 
either  of  the  results  of  the  expedition  or  of  the  interest 
of  the  narrative.    Apart  from  the  geographical  results 
of  the  expedition,  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  has  unques- 
tionably rendered  most  valuable  services  to  many  de- 
partments of  science.    The  most  ample  preparation  had 
been  made  for  collecting  specimens  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  unknown  countries  through  which  the 
caravan  passed.    In  a  number  of  appendices  to  the 
volume  the  scientific  results  of  the   expedition  are 
summarized   by   experts,    but   it   will    be  sufficient 
to  say  that  a  large  number  of  the  specimens  were 
new    to    science,    and    have    gone    to    enrich  our 
national    collection   at   the   British    Museum.  But, 
quite   apart    from    its    scientific    aspect,    the  story 
which  Dr.  Donaldson   Smith  has  to  tell  teems  with 
interest.    For  a  hundred  miles  or  more  inland  from  the 
Somali  coast  the  country  is  regularly  shot  over  by 
British  officers  from  Aden  and  India  ;  beyond  that  to 
Milmil,  or  even  as  far  south  as  the  Shebeli  river, 
sportsmen  from  further  afield  have  had  excellent  sport ; 
but  in  the  virgin  country  through  which  Dr.  Smith 
travelled  game  is  to  be  found  in  enormous  quantities. 
Elephants  abound,  and  it  cannot  be  long  before  efforts 
are  made  to  tap  this  new  source  of  ivory  supply.  The 
buffalo  alone  is  missing,  scarcely  a  solitary  specimen 
having  survived  the  great  plague  which  is  believed  to 
have  originated  some  years  ago  on  the  Somali  coast, 
and  has  since  pursued  its  devastating  course  through 
Central  Africa  to  the  Cape.    With  all  this  wealth  of 
large  game  there  was  no  lack  of  adventure,  or  of  meat 
in  the  camp  ;  but  Dr.  Smith  is  a  true  sportsman,  and 
was  not  tempted  to  indiscriminate  slaughter  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  record  bag.    He  was,  indeed,  too 
busy  for  such  folly,  for  the  making  of  observations  and 
working  them  out,  and  the  collection  of  natural-history 
specimens,  when  combined  with  the  charge  of  a  large 
caravan,  do  not  leave  too  much  time  for  big-gama 
shooting,  especially  when  notes  have  also  to  be  made, 
through  the  imperfect  medium  of  an  interpreter,  of  the 
language  and  history  of  the  various  tribes  encountered 
on  the  journey. 

One  word  more  must  be  said  on  a  subject  to  which 
Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  devotes  a  supplemental  chapter 
— the  political  future  of  the  country.  Lakes  Rudolf 
and  Stefanie  are  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence  as 
defined  by  agreements  between  the  British  and  Italian 
Governments.  But  the  Italian  sphere  of  influence  in 
the  Galla  and  Somali  countries  covers,  roughly  speak- 
ing, some  350,000  square  miles.  Can  Italy  maintain 
her  pretensions  to  this  vast  area?  Dr.  Donaldson 
Smith  clearly  thinks  not,  and  he  is  anxious  that  the 
British  sphere  should  be  extended  up  to  the  southern 
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boundaries  of  Abyssinia.  Menelek,  it  is  true,  claims 
the  whole  country  as  far  south  as  Mombasa  ;  but  "  a 
line  run  from  Ime,  on  the  Shebeli  river,  to  a  point  im- 
mediately below  Bonga,  in  Kaffa,  will  mark  the 
southern  limits  of  any  country  to  which  the  Emperor 
Menelek  can  at  present  lay  claim,  either  by  virtue  of 
peaceful  occupation,  by  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs, 
or  by  conquest,"  and  to  this  line  Menelek  should  be 
confined.  It  is  too  big  a  subject  to  discuss  at  the  tail 
end  of  a  review  ;  but  the  hint  is  one  that  should  not  be 
thrown  away,  for  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  lack  of 
claimants  for  this  particular  section  of  the  African 
continent. 

THE  GASES  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

"  The  Gases  of  the  Atmosphere."   By  William  Ramsay, 
F.R.S.    London:  Macmillan.  1897. 

IT  is  seldom  that  the  faculty  for  brilliant  exposition  is 
added  to  the  mental  equipment  of  those  distinguished 
t>y  their  original  investigation.  And  the  unfortunate 
result  is  that  new  discoveries,  especially  in  science, 
generally  become  the  prey  of  hack-writing  bookmakers. 
By  this  little  volume  Professor  Ramsay  has  rescued 
argon  from  Grub  Street,  and  has  made  a  fascinating 
story  of  the  successive  advances  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  atmosphere.  Few  things  are  more  difficult  than 
for  one  generation  to  realize  the  conceptions  of  earlier 
generations,  and  in  chemistry — where  this  century  has 
seen  not  only  an  almost  inconceivable  extension  of 
empirical  knowledge,  but  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
most  fundamental  conceptions  of  matter — it  is  un- 
usually difficult  to  trace  backwards  the  pedigree  of 
thought.  Mr.  Ramsay  points  out  the  three  main  errors 
that  misled  the  older  investigators  into  the  nature  of 
the  atmosphere.  First,  they  confused  one  gas  with 
another.  Many  gases,  and  all  those  of  the  air,  are 
invisible,  inodorous  and  tasteless,  appealing  only  to  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  that  in  the  rarest  fashion.  Indeed 
the  idea  that  airs  had  no  ordinary  substantiality,  but 
were  semi-spiritual,  semi-material,  survived  into  last 
century.  Next,  the  nature  of  combustion  was  wholly 
misunderstood,  flame  itself  being  regarded  as  a  definite 
something,  akin  to  air,  while  heat  was  considered  one 
of  the  elementary  forms  of  matter.  Lastly,  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  loss  and  gain  of  weight.  In  a  large 
view  of  the  productiveness  of  Nature,  no  experimental 
debit  and  credit  account  was  held  with  her,  and  chemists 
were  inattentive  to  what  seemed  the  materializing  of  new 
substance  out  of  nothing,  the  passage  of  existing  sub- 
stance into  nothingness. 

Robert  Boyle,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  among  the  first  of  those  who  paved  the  way 
for  modern  conceptions.  He  laid  down  clearly  that 
ordinary  atmospheric  air  was  not  a  homogeneous  sub- 
stance, but  consisted  of  at  least  three  kinds  of  "  cor- 
puscles." The  first  "were  inelastic  vapours  and  dry 
exhalations  from  earth,  water,  minerals,  animals,  &c." 
In  these  modern  chemists  would  see  the  dust  of  the  air 
with  its  innumerable  spores  of  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms  and  the  minute  but  appreciable  quantities  of 
organic  effluvia  present  everywhere.  The  second  were 
the  "  magnetic  effluvia  of  the  earth  with  other  innumer- 
able particles  sent  out  from  the  bodies  of  celestial 
luminaries."  Here,  too,  modern  chemistry  would  agree 
that  the  air  contains  particles  of  iron,  chiefly  of  meteoric 
origin.  The  third  component  of  the  air  was  the  only 
'  true  elastic  constituent,  and  Boyle,  although  he  com- 
pared with  this  the  gases  to  be  obtained  from  distilling 
and  burning  and  the  action  of  acids  upon  saline  sub- 
stances, did  not  reach  the  idea  that  it  too  was  hetero- 
geneous. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Mr.  Ramsay  through 
his  account  of  the  successive  steps  by  which 
Rutherford  and  Priestley,  Cavendish  and  Lavoisier 
led  up  to  the  condition  of  our  knowledge  before 
the  discovery  of  argon.  Probably  the  two  greatest 
names  in  the  chain  of  discoverers  are  those  of  Cavendish 
and  Lavoisier.  The  conclusions  of  the  former  are  the 
more  difficult  to  follow  as  they  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  phlogiston  theory,  and  require  a  complicated  in- 
version before  they  become  intelligible  to  us.  The 
most  curious  point  made  clear  by  Mr.  Ramsay  is  that 


Cavendish  by  his  exact  experiments  actually  discovered 
that  a  part  of  "  phlogistocated  air"  (his  term  for  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere)  was  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  rest.  He  estimated  this  part  as  Tlrtth  of  the 
whole.  Although  Lavoisier's  destruction  of  the  phlogiston 
theory,  and  the  greatly  improved  apparatus  of  modern 
chemists,  made  exact  experiments  and  the  understand- 
ing of  their  results  much  simpler,  it  was  not  until 
100  years  later  that  Lord  Rayleigh  re-established 
Cavendish's  conclusion  ;  and  when  he  and  Professor 
Ramsay  had  finally  proved  Cavendish's  residuum  to  be 
a  new  element,  it  was  found  that  Cavendish  had  made 
a  marvellously  close  computation  of  the  truth.  Not 
TTjoth  part,  but  ^¥th  part  of  the  "  nitrogen  "  of  the  air 
consists  of  argon. 

In  trying  to  follow  the  recent  discussions  on  the  new 
element  general  readers  found  little  difficulty  in  under- 
standing that  argon  was  a  new  element,  differing  from 
all  other  elements  in  its  weight,  in  its  spectrum,  and 
above  all  in  its  apparently  complete  lack  of  chemical 
affinities,  of  powers  of  entering  into  combination  with 
other  chemical  substances.  But  many  were  bewildered 
by  the  reiterated  assertions  of  chemists  that  argon  was 
a  homeless  vagrant,  a  castaway  among  the  elements, 
without  a  nook  in  the  scheme  of  nature.  When  told 
that  there  was  no  place  for  it  in  the  periodic  system  of 
Mendelejeff,  they  were  disinclined  to  be  troubled  with 
the  chemists  and  retorted,  "So  much  the  worse  for 
the  periodic  system  !  "  Professor  Ramsay  explains  the 
difficulties  with  a  fascinating  clearness,  and  under  his 
guidance  the  most  ignorant  of  us  may  for  a  moment 
have  a  peep  into  that  dark  underworld  in  which 
chemists  and  physicists  grope,  at  the  limits  of 
human  senses,  seeking  after  the  ultimate  secrets  of 
Nature.  He  explains  the  fashions  in  which  it  is 
attempted  to  measure  against  each  other  the  sup- 
posed elementary  substances  and  the  difficulties  which 
result  from  the  necessary  mingling  of  observa- 
tion with  theory.  For  instance,  one  of  the  ultimate 
measuring-rods  of  elements  is  the  change  produced 
upon  them  by  units  of  heat.  But  when  comparison 
between  the  changes  produced  on  different  elements  is 
attempted,  theoretical  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
atoms  and  molecules  are  involved,  and  upon  these  the 
experts  are  not  agreed.  Mendelejeff's  periodic  system 
again  depends  upon  the  relation  of  ultimate  particles  to 
gravity.  The  irregularity  of  argon  in  the  system  is  not 
actually  an  isolated  irregularity,  but  merely  is  an  extreme 
instance  of  many  irregularities.  Professor  Ramsay 
offers  the  bold  speculation — and,  as  he  says,  specula- 
tions as  working  hypothesis  have  played  an  inevitable 
part  in  all  science — that  gravity,  as  between  the  earth 
and  elements,  may  not  bean  absolute  constant.  Argon 
is  widely  different  from  all  other  elements  in  its  apparent 
total  want  of  affinity  for  other  elements  ;  is  it  possible' 
that  its  relation  to  gravity  may  not  also  be  an  extreme 
instance  of  differences  present  in  other  cases  but  un- 
suspected because  of  their  minuteness? 

FICTION. 

"Some  Whims  of  Fate."    By  Menie  Muriel  Dowie. 
London  :  John  Lane.  1897. 

THERE  is  a  deal  of  sprightliness  in  these  stories  by 
Menie  Murie  Dowie — a  sprightliness  that  at  times 
descends  (surely  it  is  a  descent)  to  facetiousness.  What- 
ever effect  facetiousness  may  have  on  the  casual  reader, 
who  can  enjoy  what  entertains  him  and  dismiss  what  he 
dislikes  without  giving  two  thoughts  to  the  grounds  of 
his  dislike,  facetiousness  is  always  something  of  a  stum- 
bling-block to  the  critic,  if  only  because  it  is  apt  to  make 
him  read  carelessly  and  slightingly  where  perhaps  he 
should  proceed  respectfully  and  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind.  For  example,  the  clonoi  the  first  story  in  the  volume 
("  Wladislaw's  Advent ")  is  admirable  ;  the  memorable 
last  scene,  for  which  the  rest  of  the  story  was  written, 
is  concisely  and  dramatically  presented  with  no  over- 
flow of  superfluous  spirits.  Why  then  should  the  first 
thirty  pages  of  the  story  run  on  another  level?  why 
should  the  author  pun  here,  turn  a  somersault  there,  or 
aim,  from  a  third  corner,  a  defiant  excuse  at  her  readers' 1 
heads  ?  She  has  assumed  a  violently  personal  tone  in 
writing  ;  she  has  chosen  to  take  her  story  between  her 
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fingers  like  a  plaything  to  toss  about  as  every  passing 
fancy  suggests,  and  the  game  is  pleasant  enough  to 
watch  ;  only  it  becomes  so  much  more  dignified  and  inte- 
resting when  she  sets  the  plaything  down  for  a  moment, 
that  one  naturally  asks  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
better  if  the  player  had  been  less  masterful  all  along. 
The  personal  tone  is,  in  its  origin,  merely  a  matter 
of  technique,  a  method  of  presentation,  one  way  of  con- 
veying the  author's  conception  to  the  reader.  Balzac, 
at  times,  works  in  this  fashion  ;  with  some  sweeping 
generalization  about  women  he  will  give  the  necessary 
blow  to  some  particular  nail  that  wants  driving  home. 
With  other  writers  the  personal  tone  detaches  itself 
and  sets  up  as  a  separate  quality  which  can  score  on  its 
own  account.  Now,  off  the  detached  personal  tone 
the  author  of  "  VVladislaw's  Advent"  scores  appre- 
ciably less  than  when  she  is  painting  straight  ahead,  in 
a  direct,  impersonal  manner — as  in  the  representation 
of  Wladislaw's  final  appearance,  or  the  interview  be- 
tween Aveline  and  her  lover's  brother  in  "The  Hint 
o'  Hairst."  To  take  a  crucial  instance  of  facetiousness 
(with  the  full  knowledge  that  such  picking  and  choosing 
is  as  unfair  as  it  is  convenient),  she  writes  that  her 
Polish  hero  hurries  "  down  the  street  to  the  studio  with 
the  swiftness  of  a  polecat — no  sort  of  joke  intended." 
One  might  have  imagined  that  only  the  most  hardened 
employer  of  facetiae  would  have  allowed  such  a  quip  to 
make  its  way  into  print  ;  and  yet  the  ultra-personal  is 
not  a  radical  and  inevitable  part  of  Menie  Muriel 
Dowie's  method,  for  there  is  nothing  of  it  in  "The 
Hint  o'  Hairst."  The  best  piece  of  work  in  the  volume 
is  "An  Idyll  in  Millinery."  There  is  verve  enough 
here ;  nor  is  pleasantry  absent,  indeed  it  is  more 
present  than  in  "  Wladislaw's  Advent,"  where  it  comes 
and  goes.  The  author's  pleasantry  entirely  controls 
the  presentation  of  the  "  Idyll,"  but  unobtrusively, 
from  behind.  The  pleasantry  is  always  there ;  it  is 
never  revealed.  Lord  Liphook's  love  affair  has  ap- 
peared to  the  artist  in  a  satirical  light,  and  in  its 
pathetic  futility  the  affair  is  eminently  suited  to  a 
satirical  treatment  ;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
else  Lord  Liphook  and  his  passion  could  have  been 
handled. 

"Sister  Jane."  By  Joel  Chandler  Harris  (Uncle 
Remus).  Westminster  :  Archibald  Constable  & 
Co.  1897. 

This  is  a  sad  fall  after  "  Brer  Rabbit  and  his 
Friends  "  :  even  after  the  story  of  the  "  Black  Stallion  " 
it  is  a  come-down.  Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  compare  the 
books:  their  style  is  widely  different.  "Sister  Jane" 
is  "mainly  about  people,"  and  has  very  little  of  the 
magic  touch  that  comes  to  its  author  when  he  writes  of 
animals.  The  people  certainly  have  some  good  points 
and  are  fairly  amusing — more  especially  Mrs.  Roby 
and  Sally  Beshears.  But  the  story  takes  no  very 
strong  hold  on  one,  and  though  from  a  new  author  it 
would  be  welcomed  for  its  promise,  it  is  not  all  that  we 
have  been  taught  to  expect  from  "  Uncle  Remus." 

"  Cynthia  :  a  Daughter  of  the  Philistines."  By 
Leonard  Merrick.  London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
1897. 

The  principal  situation  in  this  capital  sketch  of  a 
genius  bound  to  a  suburban  young  lady  of  excellent 
morale  has  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  George  Gissing  in 
"New  Grub  Street."  In  fact,  the  whole  book  might 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Gissing  if  there  were  less 
humour,  less  optimism,  and  a  stronger  touch  all 
through.  The  happy  phrases  and  brilliant  ideas 
scattered  about  ought  to  make  a  name  for  the  author  ; 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  go  on  and  prosper 
and  score  a  very  decided  success.  He  has  humour,  a 
sense  of  style,  and,  while  brimming  over  with  things 
to  say,  he  is  neither  diffuse  nor  ponderous.  We  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  most  things  in  the  book.  It  is 
perhaps  a  pity  that  what  is  made  a  climax,  and  forced 
into  the  position  of  the  real  tendency  and  aim  of  all 
that  came  before,  should  be  the  mere  episode  of  the 
hero's  infidelity  to  his  wife  and  her  unexpected  recep- 
tion of  it.  What  is  more  to  the  point  is  her  gradual 
awakening  to  some  perception  of  her  husband's  literary 
ideals.  The  glow  of  gratitude  he  feels  when  she  adds 
a  word  like  "  fulsomely  "  to  her  vocabulary,  or  masters 


the  name  of  his  publisher,  is  one  of  the  natural  touches 
in  which  the  story  abounds.  We  have  all  met  Cynthia  ; 
but  seldom  has  she  been  so  delicately  handled  in  print. 
The  "ghost"  episode,  where  the  unsuccessful  novelist 
is  glad  to  find  a  market  for  his  work  under  the  name  of 
a  popular,  third-rate  celebrity,  is  dealt  with  so  bitterly 
that  it  suggests  a  grievance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Merrick.  We  do  not  find  it  convincing,  or  even  pro- 
bable ;  always  assuming  the  novelist's  own  work  to 
have  been  of  the  excellence  ascribed  to  it  by  the  author. 
The  publishers  and  editors  who  persistently  reject 
first-rate  work  have,  so  far,  never  come  within  our  ken. 

"  The  Idol-Maker"  (Hutchinson  &  Co.),  by  Adeline 
Sergeant,  is  better  than  the  last  two  books  by  the  same 
hand,  and  shows  less  sign  of  having  been  turned  out 
"to  order"  within  a  given  time.  The  main  idea  is 
original,  the  plot  is  ingenious,  and  the  whole  thing 
pleasantly  written.  "An  English  Wife"  (Digby,  Long 
&  Co.),  by  Bertha  Miniken,  is  a  Sunday  school  treatise, 
stretching  over  four  hundred  pages  of  villanously  small 
print.  The  tone  of  the  poor  book  is  so  kindly  that  it 
appeals  to  our  better  feelings  ;  which,  however,  are 
again  stifled  by  the  terrible  mangling  of  the  quotations 
used  as  chapter  headings.  The  Kingsley  one,  given  as 
"  Rise,  gentle  maid,  don't  seek  to  be  too  clever,"  with 
two  of  the  remaining  three  lines  also  hopelessly  wrong, 
is  merely  ludicrous.  But  when  it  comes  to  halting 
verses  by  the  author,  signed  "  '  The  Princess,'  Tenny- 
son," doubtless  in  all  good  faith,  it  is  embittering  to  us, 
quenching  our  sense  of  the  pathetically  ingenuous. 
"  God's  Failures  "  (John  Lane),  by  J.  S.  Fletcher,  is  a 
fairly  readable  collection  of  tales,  somewhat  laboriously 
pessimistic.  "  Weighed  in  the  Balance  "  (John  Lane), 
by  Harry  Lander,  begins  well,  but  grows  astonishingly 
feeble  when  lovemaking  is  introduced  :  the  runaway 
wife  is  an  absolutely  incoherent  conception.  "  The 
Yoke  of  Steel  "  (Hurst  &  Blackett),  by  C.  J.  Wills  and 
Godfrey  Burchett,  is  commonplace  but  rather  pretty, 
and  treats  of  a  conjugal  misunderstanding,  a  dangerous 
cousin,  and  the  familiar  innocent,  but  indiscreet,  young 
wife  who  pays  visits  to  bachelors'  rooms  with  the  most 
blameless  intentions.  All  ends  well,  except  for  the 
cousin. 

"Lady  Jean's  Son"  (Jarrold  &  Sons),  by  Sarah 
Tytler,  is  very  bright  :  it  is  quite  as  good  as  "  Lady 
Jean's  Vagaries,"  which  some  of  us  remember  as  an 
unusually  entertaining  novel.  "  A  Stormy  Past " 
(Digby,  Long  &  Co.),  by  May  St.  Claire,  is  described 
by  its  publishers  as  "exceptionally  pure."  The  com- 
mendation shall  stand  ;  for,  do  what  we  will,  we  can 
think  of  no  other.  "The  Little  Colonel"  (Jarrold  & 
Sons),  by  Annie  Fellows-Johnston,  is  a  "true  story" 
of  an  average  nice  child.  Why  do  the  joint-illustrators 
represent  the  infant  as  wearing  a  military  cocked-hat 
at  moments  when  the  author  describes  the  "  battered 
sun-bonnet  hanging  down  her  back  "  ?  "  The  Haunted 
Looking-Glass "  (Digby,  Long  &  Co.),  by  Gratiana 
Darrell,  is  a  far-fetched  but  not  unreadable  ghost-story. 
"Doctor  Forenti "  (Digby,  Long  &  Co.),  by  Henry 
Grimshawe,  describes  the  absurd  machinations  of  an 
absurd  villain  in  a  manner  intended  to  be  blood- 
curdling. 

CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 

"  Sophocles."  The  Seven  Plays  in  English  Verse.  By  Lewis 
Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.  New  Edition,  revised.  London  : 
Murray.  1897. 

"  Modern  Greek  Mastery."  A  Short  Road  to  Ancient  Greek. 
By  T.  L.  Stedman,  A.M.,  M.D.  New  York  :  Harper.  1897. 

IT  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  Professor  Campbell  issued 
his  metrical  translation  of  six  of  the  seven  Sophoclean 
plays,  and  the  second  edition,  which  included  the  seventh  play, 
was  published  in  1883.  As  no  better  version  has  appeared  in 
the  interval,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  the  revised  and  greatly  im- 
proved text  to  which  he  has  given  his  final  sanction.  To  say 
that  it  is  an  adequate  rendering  of  the  original  would  be  to 
pay  a  compliment  which  so  fastidious  a  scholar  as  Professor 
Campbell  would  despise.  Its  merits  and  its  limitations  are 
equally  obvious.  Correct  and  fluent  it  is  throughout  ;  occa- 
sionally it  is  dignified  and  spirited  ;  and  it  never  sinks  to  the 
bathos  sounded  by  some  translators  who  have  experienced 
more  frequent  moments  of  transitory  inspiration.  To  sum  up 
its  qualities  :  it  is  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the  beginner  in  Greek, 
a  suggestive  aid  to  the  fairly  advanced  student,  and  barely 
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readable  as  English  verse  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  original.     There  is  no  particular 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  displaced,  but,  as  a  fact,  it  holds 
the  field  as  the  best  combination  of  Sophoclean  scholar- 
ship with  poetical  form  and  feeling.    In  comparing  the  new 
edition  with  the  one  of  1883  we  find  that  Professor  Camp- 
bell has  made  a  number  of  small  alterations,  none  of  them  for 
the  worse,  in  the  body  of  his  work,  but  those  which  we  have 
detected  are  not  important  enough  to  call  for  detailed  mention. 
It  is  in  the  choral  parts  that  the  novelty  is  introduced.  What 
he  has  aimed  at,  he  tells  us,  is  to  obtain  a  "more  regular 
correspondence  of  strophe  and  antistrophe."    What  he  has 
done  may  be  explained  most  easily  by  an  illustration.  Let 
us  take  the  famous  ode  in  the  "Antigone"  (''Kpcoy  awWre 
ndxav  k.t.A.),  of  which  the  earlier  version  ran  as  follows  : — 
"  Victorious  combatant,  spoiler  of  wealth, 
Love,  that  in  ambush  of  soft  youthful  cheek 
Keep'st  night-watch — over  ocean  thou  dost  rove 
And  where  lone  cabins  harbour  thee.    No  power 
Of  God  or  perishing  man  avoids  thy  spell, 
And  whoso  finds  thee  raves. 

Thou  drawest  awry 
Just  minds  to  wrong  and  ruin.    Thou  has  roused 
This  turmoil  between  men  of  kindred  blood  ! 
Such  influence  radiates  from  the  sovereign  eye 
Of  fair  betrothed  bride,  that  strong  desire 
Corrivals  the  supreme  authority 
Of  high  Commandment.    With  resistless  charm 
Great  Aphrodite  mocks  the  might  of  men. 

Ah  !  now  myself  am  carried  past  the  bound 

Of  law,  nor  can  I  stay  the  rising  tear, 

When  I  behold  Antigone  even  here 

Touching  the  quiet  bourne  where  all  may  rest." 
This  kind  of  thing  may  have  done  very  well  for  the  'Seventies 
and  the  'Eighties,  but  at  the  end  of  the  century  we  flatter  our- 
selves that,  if  we  are  no  nearer  to  the  Greek  spirit,  we  do  at 
least  understand  the  forms.  This  is  how  Professor  Campbell 
brings  his  version  up  to  lyrical  date  : — 
"  Strophe. 

Love,  never  foiled  in  fight  ! 

Warrior  Love,  that  on  Wealth  workest  havoc  ! 

Love,  who  in  ambush  of  young  maid's  soft  cheek 

All  night  keep'st  watch  !    Thou  roamest  over  seas  ; 

In  lonely  forest  homes  thou  harbourest. 

Who  may  avoid  thee  ?    None  ! 

Mortal,  Immortal, 

All  are  o'erthrown  by  thee,  all  feel  thy  frenzy. 
A  ntistrophc. 

Lightly  thou  draws't  awry 

Righteous  minds  into  wrong  to  their  ruin. 

Thou  this  unkindly  quarrel  hast  inflamed 

'Tween  kindred  men.— Triumphantly  prevails 

The  heart-compelling  eye  of  winsome  bride, 

Compeer  of  mighty  Law. 

Throned,  commanding, 

Madly  thou  mockest  men,  dread  Aphrodite. 
Leader  of  Chorus. 

Ah  !  now  myself  am  carried  past  the  bound 

Of  law,  nor  can  I  check  the  rising  tear, 

When  I  behold  Antigone  even  here, 

Touching  the  quiet  bourne  where  all  must  rest." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  worthier 
version — nearer  to  the  Greek  and  more  intelligible.  But  it 
does  not  solve  the  great  problem  in  the  translation  of  choral 
passages — how  to  bring  out  the  connexion  of  ideas  or,  at  least, 
to  disguise  the  abruptness  of  the  transition.  That,  we  admit,  is 
a  hard  thing  to  ask.  But  Professor  Campbell  has  spent  so 
much  pains  over  the  reconstruction  of  the  choral  passages — 
the  above  quotation  from  the  "  Antigone"  is  but  a  fair  sample 
of  his  labours  throughout  the  seven  Plays — that  we  regret 
he  has  not  got  rid  of  some  of  the  clumsy  phrases  that  dis- 
figured the  original  version. 

The  measure  of  Dr.  T.  L.  Stedman's  judgment  may  be  taken 
from  the  opinion,  expressed  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Modern 
Greek  Mastery,"  that  this  language  might  be  made  the 
accepted  medium  of  international  communication.  It  is  true 
that  he  can  cite  Voltaire  and  Blackie  as  promoters  of  the  sug- 
gestion. But  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  for  it.  He 
stands  on  firmer  ground,  however,  when  he  argues  that,  modern 
Greek,  according  to  Geldart's  happy  exaggeration,  being 
"  simply  ancient  Greek  made  easy,"  the  quickest  way  to 
acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  dead  language  is  to 
get  a  colloquial  familiarity  with  the  living  one.  The  con- 
nexion is  far  closer  than  between  Latin  and  Italian,  though 
not,  we  think,  so  close  as  that  between  the  English  of  Chaucer 
and  that  of  (say)  the  "  Saturday  Review."  Certainly  it  gives 
a  decent  scholar  very  little  trouble  to  read  an  Athenian  news- 
paper, nor  have  we  much  doubt  that  any  reasonably  intelligent 
subject  of  King  George  could  easily  learn  to  read  Thucydides 
or  Aristophanes.  It  is  curious,  however,  and  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  very  few  of  the  alleged  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  have  taken  a  respectable  position  in  classical  scholar- 
ship.    The  facility  of  acquirement  has,  perhaps,  led  to  the 


shallowness  of  attainment.  Dr.  Stedman,  of  course,  rails 
against  the  "  scholastic  teaching  "  of  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is,  he 
says,  a  "waste  of  time  and  energy"  and  a  "hindrance  to  sound 
learning."  We  should  agree  with  him  if  he  had  confined  him- 
self to  saying  that  pupils  who  had  learned  their  Greek  back- 
wards might  without  much  difficulty  master  the  substance  of 
all  the  ancient  texts  from  which  information  or  doctrine  is  to 
be  derived — the  treatises  of  the  philosophers,  historians  and 
divines.  But  they  would  reach  the  same  practical  result  if  they 
studied  them  in  translations.  They  would  appreciate  every- 
thing which  does  not  depend  for  its  value  upon  style.  Homer, 
perhaps,  they  might  understand  in  a  dim  sort  of  way,  but 
Sophocles  would  be  something  worse  than  a  closed  book— a 
book  misunderstood.  With  these  reservations  (and  with  their 
logical  deductions)  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  Dr.  Stedman's 
system,  which,  by  the  way,  is  no  invention  of  his  own,  may  have 
some  kind  of  utility,  and  we  concur  in  his  statement  that  "know- 
ledge of  a  language  comes  from  the  mastery  of  idioms  by  ear 
and  tongue  and  eye,  and  does  not  consist  in  its  cognition  by 
the  latter  alone."  But  there  is  another  factor — the  mind— 
which  he  has  left  out  of  account.  This  he  does  advisedly. 
The  Conversation  Exercises  with  which  his  manual  opens  are, 
he  says,  simply  to  be  read  aloud  several  times,  not  translated 
into  English.  "As  soon  as  the  meaning  of  a  new  word  has 
been  grasped — necessarily,  at  first,  through  the  English — the 
word  itself  should  be  associated  mentally  with  its  meaning" 
without  thought  of  its  English  equivalent."  That  process  is, 
we  venture  to  say,  impossible  except  in  the  case  of  a  child  who 
has  not  learned  English.  It  is  like  a  judge  telling  the  jury, 
when  an  adroit  advocate  has  slipped  in  a  statement  which  is 
not  evidence,  that  they  must  dismiss  it  from  their  minds. 
Such  advice  no  sensible  juryman  ever  did  or  could  follow. 
Nor  do  we  quite  understand  what  Dr.  Stedman  is  aiming  at 
when  he  scouts  the  "drudgery  of  grammatical  forms."  In  the 
same  paragraph  he  admits  that  "  an  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
flections is  necessary  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  spoken 
and  written  language."  So  the  inflections  have  to  be  learned 
after  all,  and  it  is  the  syntax  only  that  should  be  deferred. 
Well,  but  that  is  exactly  what  is  done  in  the  scholastic  system 
which  our  author  comes  to  explode.  Let  us,  however,  bear 
testimony  to  the  practical  merits  of  his  manual.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  an  intelligent  person  who  worked  through  these 
Exercises  would  at  the  end  have  gained  a  fair  knowledge  of 
modern  Greek. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

MR.  VINCENT  O'SULLIVAN  in  "A  Book  of  Bargains" 
(Smithers)  shows  himself  a  man  of  good  intentions  and 
a  certain  perseverance,  but  of  small  artistic  sense.  Indeed,  his 
intentions  are  too  good,  for  so  bent  is  he  on  astonishing  his 
readers  that  he  is  continually  overstepping  the  mark ;  and 
where,  according  to  his  expectations,  the  fearful  hair  should 
be  rising  from  our  head,  we  find  ourselves  leaning  back  in  our 
chair  with  a  "  La,  Mr.  Vincent  :  you  don't  say  so  ! "  The 
explanation  of  his  error  is  to  be  found  in  the  Philistine,  the 
bourgeois,  view  which  Mr.  O'Sullivan  takes  of  the  subjects  for 
treatment  in  literature.  The  superior  author  looks  upon  Jones 
being  sick  or  Jones  lighting  a  cigarette  with  the  same  eyes  ;  he 
will  use  either  incident  if  it  is  to  his  purpose.  To  Philistine 
eyes  the  actions  are  radically  differentiated,  and  so  with  eager 
good  intentions  Mr.  O'Sullivan  fills  his  book  with  Jones  sick. 
He  is  still  in  the  stage  of  the  child  who  bursts  into  the  drawing- 
room  after  a  walk  with  his  nurse  to  tell  his  mother  that  he  has 
seen  a  big  dog  with  a  gold  collar  sitting  up  in  a  carriage.  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  runs  up  to  us,  red-cheeked  and  breathless :  "  I 
say,  there  was  quite  a  nice  good-natured  young  man  called 
Alphonse  who  could  not  help  wanting  to  murder  a  little, 
child  he  was  very  fond  of  and  he  did  and  then  he  went  off  to 
a  '  chymist's'  shop — that's  another  way  of  spelling  'chemist' 
you  know."  Humanly  and  maternally  speaking,  we  lend  an 
attentive  and  serious  ear  to  this  astonishing  prattle  ;  but  coldly 
and  critically,  we  must  confess  that  we  prefer  something 
stronger. 

Of  all  the  words  which  reviewers  use,  none  runs  more  easily 
from  the  lips  than  "slight."  It  may  now  and  again  suggest  no 
blame,  but  generally  it  is  meant  to  describe  some  quality  which 
the  author  presumably  did  not  intend,  or  which,  at  all  events, 
the  reviewer  does  not  like.  But  the  word  may  mean  so  many 
various  things  that  it  is  of  little  use  without  a  commentary.  It 
has  no  necessary  connexion  with  brevity  of  treatment,  nor,  if 
the  epithet  were  applied  to  Mr.  Charles  L.  Marson's  "Turn- 
pike Tales"  (Elkin  Mathews)  would  it  mean  that  they  dealt 
with  incidents  which  would  appear  unimportant  to  the  common 
mind.  The  new  birth  of  a  brilliant  and  ambitious  bishop,  and 
the  opposition  between  a  worldly  solicitor  and  his  rebellious 
son,  are  no  trivial  subjects,  and  yet  Mr.  Marson's  treatment  of 
them  strikes  us  as  "  slight."  His  stories  are  rather  the  work  of 
a  man  who  is  not  quite  in  earnest,  not  wholly  immersed  in  the 
possibilities  of  his  situations,  because  (though  this  explanation 
of  slightness  sounds  oddly  enough)  he  is  at  bottom  a  moralist, 
and  a  moralist  who  will  not  permit  his  morality  to  come  out 
violent  and  obvious.  Mr.  Marson  does  not  bring  the  rich  and 
narrow-minded  worldling  to  the  scaffold  ;  indeed,  he  allows 
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him  to  flourish  in  peace  (that  is  half  the  satire) ;  but  still  he  is 
die  bad  man,  and  therefore,  not  worthy  of  interested  study,  he 
may  be  described  lightly,  facetiously.  Neither  does  Mr. 
Marson  marry  Tender-heart  to  the  king's  daughter  ;  but  still 
he  is  the  good  man,  and,  as  such,  is  presumably  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  bit  of  a  fool  (that  also  is  satire),  and  may  therefore 
be  dismissed  with  a  little  show  of  contempt.  This'is,  no  doubt, 
an  exaggeration  ;  but  something  of  the  interfering  morality 
is  certainly  a  characteristic  of  "Turnpike  Tales,"  a  morality 
which  is  neither  violent  towards  meanness  nor  frankly  worship- 
ful before  nobility.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  solid  hindrance  to 
the  passionate  interest  which  can  no  longer  halt  to  say  what  is 
good  and  what  is  bad,  and  the  source  of  a  certain  kind  of 
humour,  a  certain  kind  of  satire.  But  even  those  who  are 
aggravated  by  this  humour  will  find  entertainment  in  Mr. 
Marson's  tales,  and  the  account  of  the  bachelor  uncle  and  his 
little  niece  is  especially  full  of  charming  things.  "  Love  in  a 
Mist,"  which  tells  of  a  boy-and-girl  attachment  followed  by  a 
lengthy  period  of  separation,  during  which  the  boy  stands  still, 
and  a  meeting  when  the  girl  has  moved  beyond  his  range,  is 
one  of  those  short  stories  which  fall  between  two  stools.  Either 
it  should  have  been  much  longer  and  fuller  or  else  the  author 
should  have  chosen  one  scene  that  would  have  suggested  the 
rest,  and  have  done  this  one  scene  at  length  with  all  the 
attraction  and  beauty  of  circumstance  that  go  to  make  a  vivid 
picture.  The  short  psychological  study  should,  in  fact,  be 
static  rather  than  dynamic  ;  and  as  it  stands,  "  Love  in  a  Mist " 
is  little  more  than  an  outline,  and  an  outline  is  seldom  striking 
even  if  it  is  not  commonplace. 

We  should  bring  just  the  same  charge  against  "  The  Kaffir 
Circus"  (Jarrold).  If  Miss  Donovan  could  have  seen  her  way 
to  the  choice  of  one  scene  for  full,  circumstantial  and  separate 
treatment,  she  might  have  compressed  her  long  tragedy  into  a 
few  pages.  That  is  the  true  compression  of  the  short-story 
teller  ;  and  the  word  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  for  it  should  mean 
the  expansion  of  one  incident,  not  the  clipping  short  of  many. 
The  reader  is  bound  to  forget  the  course  of  the  tragedy  which 
Miss  Donovan  has  outlined  ;  but  he  will  remember  the  arrival 
of  the  simple  country  rector  and  his  wife  at  their  married 
daughter's  house  long  after  the  previous  and  subsequent  history 
has  faded  from  his  memory,  for  want  of  the  circumstantial  and 
impressive  treatment.  The  other  two  tales  in  the  volume  suffer 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner,  though  they  are  less  ambitious, 
and  "  Mrs.  Smith"  is  decidedly  suggestive. 
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ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens, 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECHFNARD.         Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

 Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel.  

EPPS'S  COCOAINE. 

COCOANIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a  finely-flavoured  powder — .  Cocoaine,"  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 


BORWICK'S 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWDER 


SUTTON'S  GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR 

TEMPORARY  PASTURE  from  12/-  per  acre. 
PERMANENT  PASTURE  from  15/- per  acre. 
According  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  and  Purpose  in  View. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  SEE 

SUTTON'S  FARMERS'  YEAR  BOOK  for  1897,  Now  Ready. 

SUTTON'S  SEEDS 
Genuine  only  direct  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 

Bland  &  Sons' 

•303    BORE  RIFLE. 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,   with  Telescopic  Sights. 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.R.H.    PRINCE    HENRI  D'ORLEANS 

And  used  by  him  during  his  recent  Expedition  through  Tibet. 

THOMAS   BLAND   &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
WOBKS  :  BIRMINGHAM. 
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■]~)RTJRY  LANE  THEATRE.— Mr.  Oscar  Barrett's  grand 

Pantomime,  ALADDIN,  every  Evening  at  7.30,  and  Morning  Performances 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  at  1.30.  Box  Office  open  from  10  a.m.  all  day. 
For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 

TTMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

J-'  Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.    Doors  open  at  7.30. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTER  ETCHERS.— ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  of  the  SOCIETY  NOW  OPEN  at  the  Society's  Gallery, 
5A  Pall  Mall  East,  from  10  till  6. 

 A.  STEWART.  Secretary. 

"D  ADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

of  .£80,  One  of  .£50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

"DRADFIELD  COLLEGE.BERKS.— TWO  ARMY  CLASS 

±J  EXHIBITIONS,  value  50  guineas,  and  FOUR  ARMY  CLASS  EXHI- 
BITIONS, value  30  guineas,  per  annum,  for  Boys,  entering  after  Easter  Holidays, 
will  be  competed  for  on  March  24.  Candidates  must  be  between  13  and  15. — Apply 
to  the  Warden. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAM I- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 
Ten  Scholarships  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  £20  per  annum  will  be 
awarded.  Also  one  Scholarship  of  £35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  Sons 
of  Old  Cheltonians  only.  Chief  subjects  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates 
must  be  under  15. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

'"TYPE-WRITING. — All  kinds  of  Copying.— Authors'  Manu- 

scripts,  &c.  Terms  id.  per  folio  (72  words),  or  5,000  words  and  over  is.  per 
thousand. — Miss  Nightingall,  Walkern  Road,  Stevenage. 

fROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 

^  DECLARATION  OF  DIVIDEND  No.  18. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  Dividend  of  Eighty  per  cent,  (being  at 
the  rate  of  160  per  cent,  per  annum)  has  been  declared  by  the  Board,  for  the  Half- 
year  ending  31st  March,  1897,  payable  to  Shareholders  registered  in  the  Books  of 
the  Company  at  the  close  of  business  at  4  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  30th  March,  1897,  and 
to  Holders  of  Coupon  No.  6  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Dividend  Warrants  will  be  despatched  to  London  from  the  Company's  Head 
Office,  Johannesburg,  about  17th  May  next. 

The  Transfer  Registers  will  be  closed  from  the  31st  March  to  6th  April,  1897,  both 
days  inclusive.  By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
16  March,  1897. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  IPURCHASED  OR  VALUED   AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 


P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS  beg  to  announce 
that  they  have  published  this  week 
"ROBERT  THE  BRUCE,  AND  THE 
STRUGGLE  FOR  SCOTTISH  INDE- 
PENDENCE" ("Heroes  of  the  Nations" 
Series),  by  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL, 
Bart.,  M.P.  Fully  Ilhistrated,  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  55.  /  also  a  new  Novel,  entitled  "  THAT 
AFFAIR  NEXT  DOOR,"  by  ANNA 
KATHARINE  GREEN,  Author  of 
"  The  Leavenworth  Case"  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
6s.  Both  of  these  volumes  are  obtainable  at 
all  the  Libraries. 


24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

Just  issued,  is. 

'THE  EARL  and  the  KNIGHT  :  containing  Passages  from 

a  Ministerial  Diary,  with  Extracts  from  a  Political  Correspondence,  1894-1896. 
"  The  diary  is  Lord  Rosebery's,  his  correspondent  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and 
both  are  supposed  to  speak  their  minds  freely  up  to  the  time  when  the  late 
Liberal  Leader  made  his  escape  from  an  unpleasant  position.  Internal  evidence 
suggests  that  this  brochure  may  be  the  work  of  a  member  of  Parliament.  It  has  a 
gentle  humour  which  is  very  captivating." — Yorkshire  Post. 

P.  S.  King  &  Son,  12  and  14  King  Street,  Westminster. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £1    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 

Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 

catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Now  ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'. 
NEW  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "DIANA  TEMPEST.' 

A  DEVOTEE. 

By  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author  of  "  Diana  Tempest,"  "  The  Danvers  Jewels,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


DR.  DONALDSON  SMITH'S  IMPORTANT  WORK. 

THROUGH  UNKNOWN 

AFRICAN  COUNTRIES. 

By  A.  DONALDSON  SMITH,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

With  30  Full-page  Plates  and  numerous  smaller  Illustrations  by  A.  D.  McCormick, 
Charles  Whymper,  &c,  and  5  Maps.    Super  royal  Svo.  £1  is.  net. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — "Will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  sportsman, 
traveller,  and  man  of  science." 

STANDARD. — "  Tells  in  clear,  succinct,  and  well-chosen  language  the  tale  of  a 
very  adventurous  journey." 

DAILY  NEWS.—"  This  is  a  most  important  as  well  as  original  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  African  discovery,  ethnology,  and  international  problems  of  the 
black  continent.  Lovers  of  sport  will  find  in  it  much  to  captivate  them.  But  per- 
haps the  majority  of  readers  will  care  most  for  the  information  he  gives  them  on  the 
native  tribes  and  their  characteristics,  and  the  relations  between  Abyssinia  and  the 
countries  on  her  borders." 

GLOBE. — "  A  book  which  really  has  a  reason  for  existence.  A  solid  and  perma. 
nent  contribution  to  the  literature  of  African  exploration." 


SOLDIERING  and  SURVEYING  in  BRITISH 

EAST  AFRICA,  1891-1894.  By  Major  Macdonald,  R.E.  Fully  Illus- 
trated, with  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 
PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.  —  "  No  country  in  the  world  has  had  greater  need 
of  an  impartial  historian  than  Uganda,  and,  strange  to  say,  though  the  bitter  feel- 
ings engendered  by  the  struggles  of  the  past  ten  years  have  not  had  time  to  cool, 
one  has  been  found  among  the  actors  in  these  stormy  scenes.  No  one  who  reads 
this  exciting  book  of  adventure  can  regret  that  we  are  spending  .£3,000,000  on  the 
railway.  Major  Macdonald  writes  with  considerable  literary  and  historical  skill, 
and  his  sketches  and  maps  are  all  excellent." 

ON  VELDT  and  FARM  in  Cape  Colony, 

Bechuanaland,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal.  By  Frances  McNab.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

GLOBE. — "  A  delightful  book,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  far  more 
worth  a  reading  than  many  a  work  of  infinitely  greater  pretensions." 

FISH  TAILS— AND  SOME  TRUE  ONES. 

By  Bradnock  Hall.  With  Etched  Frontispiece  by  the  Author,  and  12 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  T.  Hope  McLachlan.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


LONDON 


EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET. 

NEW  YORK  :  70  Fifth  Avenue. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

New  Volume  of  "  THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY." 

On  March  26,  15s.  net,  in  cloth  ;  or  in  half-morocco,  marbled  edges,  20s.  net. 
Volume  L.  (RUSSEN-SCOBELL)  of  the 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 

*as  Vol.  I.  was  published  on  January  1,  1885,  and  a  further  volume  will  be  issued 
Quarterly  until  the  completion  of  the  work. 


THROUGH  LONDON  SPECTACLES.  By 

Constance  Milman.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

"  Altogether  a  very  pleasant  and  companionable  little  book." — Spectator. 
On  March  26,  with  a  Portrait,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  AGE  of  the  DESPOTS.    By  the  late 

John  Addington  Svmonds.  _  ,,  ____ 

V  This  is  Volume  I.  of  a  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  of  THE 
RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY,"  in  7  vols,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each.  The 
remaining  volumes  will  be  published  at  intervals. 

On  March  26,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

FROM  GRAVE  to  GAY  :  being  Essays  and 

Studies  concerned  with  certain  subjects  of  serious  interest,  with  the  Puritans, 
with  literature,  and  with  the  humours  of  life,  now  for  the  first  time  collected 
and  arranged.    By  J.  St.  Loe  Strachev. 


FIVE   NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 
CAPTAIN   CASTLE  :  a  Tale  of  the  China 

Seas.  By  Carlton  Dawe,  Author  of  "  Yellow  and  White,"  "  Mount 
Desolation,"  "  Kakemenos,"  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

[On  March  26. 

THE   YOUNG    CLANROY :   a  Romance  of 

the  '45.    By  the  Rev.  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Told  with  a  breezy  and  healthy  vigour,  as  well  as  with  simplicity."— Observer. 

OUT   of    the    DARKNESS.      By  Percy 

Fendall  and  Fox  Russell.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

GILBERT  MURRAY.    By  A.  E.  Houghton. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  It  is  a  welcome  relief  when  the  flood  of  fiction  brings  to  the  reviewer's  door  such 
a  story  as  '  Gilbert  Murray.'  " — Speaker. 

UNDER  the  CIRCUMSTANCES.   By  Archie 

Armstrong.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  A  capital  romance,  exciting,  lively,  and  sensational  to  exactly  the  right  degree." 

Black  and  White. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS'  LIST. 

PERIODS  OP  EUROPEAN"  LITERATURE. 

EDITED  BY  PROFESSOR  SAINTSBURY. 

THE  FLOURISHING  OF  ROMANCE  AND 
THE  RISE  OF  ALLEGORY. 

(Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.) 
By  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Edinburgh  University. 


Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 


[Ready  this  day. 


LIFE  of  VICE-ADMIRAL  SIR  GEORGE 

TRYON,  K.C.B.    By  Rear-Admiral  C.  C.  Penrose  Fitzgerald.  With 
Portraits  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  21s. 
TIMES. — "  He  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  a  remarkable  seaman  with  a  seaman's 
'frankness  and  directness  of  delineation." 


EIGHTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

HILDA   STRAFFORD   and  the  REMIT- 

TANCE  MAN.     Two  Califbrnian  Stories.     By  Beatrice  Harraden, 
Author  of  "  In  Varying  Moods"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
DAILY  MAIL.—"  Strong  and  sad  stories,  throbbing  with  human  warmth,  alive 
«rith  intense  sympathy." 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

MAN'S  PLACE  in  the  COSMOS,  and  other 

Essays.  By  Andrew  Seth,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in 
Edinburgh  University,  Author  of  "  Scottish  Philosophy,"  "  Hegelianism  and 
Personality."    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


DOROTHEA  GERARD'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A  SPOTLESS  REPUTATION.   By  Dorothea 

Gerard  (Madame  Longard  de  Longgarde),  Author  of  "  Lady  Baby," 
"  The  Wrong  Man,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


WILLIAM   BLACKWOOD   &  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST. 

NEXT  WEEK,  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  32s. 

THE   LIFE   AND    LETTERS  OF 
BENJAMIN   JOWETT,  M.A. 


BY 


Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and 
Rev.  LEWIS  CAMPBELL,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 


the 


JUST  OUT,  demy  8vo.  6d. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE 
DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 
ON    THE    EASTERN  QUESTION 

By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


G 


AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

•—.„y!iLLF-RS>  °f  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
llP1r?J,V.STRAND-  LONDON,  W.C.,  des're  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
KKAOING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
«5?S?0.lor  fi"'n<?'  on  the  "">st  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


No.  1,  March  24,  price  id. 

pITMAN'S  FRENCH  WEEKLY. — An  entirely  new,  high 

.  class,  French- English  serio-comic.  Charmingly  illustrated  and  daintily  got  up 
Wxteen  large  pares  of  amusing,  interesting  reading  (French  and  English  side  by 

Trv.ms  •  advice  by 
native  French 


mat),  cri»p  J''*es,  easy  conversation  ;  hints  for  Society  of  Arts  Exams.  ;  advice  by 
fr'fV       >  '°  learn  ?'  rench     a  {cw  week-"    Revised  by  the 


mZm  e 'r.-  .  "  lcarn  rrencri  in  a  rew  weeks.  Kevised  by  the  native  French 
'•ookstalk*"5  M,tr"I"'Iitan  Scho01-    Pri<:e  One  Penny,  of  all  Newsagents  and 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  ft  Sons,  Limited,  1  Amen  Corner,  London,  E.C. 


gOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  snhject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book  - 
■'  "taut.  Pteaae  Mate  wants.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


THE 


NATIONAL  OBSERVER 


AND 


BRITISH  REVIEW. 

THREEPENCE  Weekly. 


The  Proprietors  of 
THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER 

AND  OF 

THE  BRITISH  REVIEW 

have  arranged  to  amalgamate  these  two  pro- 
perties, and  they  will  therefore  appear  in  future 
as  one  paper  under  their  joint  title. 


THE 


NATIONAL  OBSERVER 


AND 


BRITISH  REVIEW. 

THREEPENCE  Weekly. 


The  first  amalgamated  issue  appears  to-day, 
Saturday,  March  20th. 

Mr.  W.  H.  MALLOCK  will  be  the  Editor, 
supported  by  members  of  the  staffs  of  both 
papers. 

THE 

NATIONAL  OBSERVER 

AND 

BRITISH  REVIEW. 

THREEPENCE  Weekly. 


The  price  will  be — 

THREEPENCE  weekly. 

The  paper  is  obtainable  at  all  Messrs.  Smith's 
Bookstalls,  and  of  all  Newsagents,  or  direct 
from  the  Offices — ■ 

37  and  39  ESSEX  STREET, 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

""The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

A  Est.  1803.-1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.    Paid-up,  .£300,000.   Total  Funds,  over  .£1,500,000. 

 -E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

TTfVKSTKJ)  VTTWDS      ....  £2K.OOO,OOQ. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

TEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

Colombo""0  colonies>  caI|iii£  «  Plymouth,  Gibraltar.  Naples,  suez.  and 

UaLicen      /H.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices: 

"  t  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO .)    Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

P.  and  O.  MAIL   STEAMERS   FROM  LONDON  TO 

GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   BRINDISI,   EGYPT, ) 

ADEN,  BOMRAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  [  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   I 

CALCUTTA.  COLOMBO,    AUSTRALIA,  NEW   ZEA- 1  ,      .  . 

LAND,  and  TASMANIA  !   f  every  fortnight. 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street.  Condon.  S.W. 

Dunlop  Tyres 

First  in  1S8S.     Foremost  ever'since. 

Dunlop  Tyres 

Win  the  classic  races,  and]  [beat  the 
World's  Records. 

Dunlop  Tyres 

are  fitted  to  the  Carriages  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Dunlop  Tyres  i 

and    Dunlop  -  Westwood    Rims  are 
unequalled.] 

Dunlop  Tyres. 

A  handsome  illustrated  booklet,  "All  About  Dunlop  Tyres  for  1897," 
post  free  on  application. 

The  Dunlop   Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd. 

160  CLERKENWELL  ROAD;   E.C,   LONDON  ; 
Works  :  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Dublin,  &c. 

" THE  JUMPERS"  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 
CAPITAL      -     -     -      -  £100,000 

Johannesburg,  February  1897. 
Sir,— Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  you  a  Summary  of~  Operations  for  the 
month  of  January,  1897  : — 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MONTH. 

£    s.  d. 

To  Cost,  Mining  and  Milling   12,266   4  4 

,,  Cyaniding   940   4  4 

,,  Plant  Account.  Concentrate  Tanks,  &c.   1,340    °  7 

,,  Mine  Development  1,823  »5  * 

„  Euildings,  &c.    475  19  2 

Zi6,S55    3  6 

£    s.  d. 

By  HoVl  from  Mil!,  Concentrates  and  Tailings    ..       ..       ..       ..    15,236  17  9 

,,  Balance   1,618    5  9 

^16,855    3  6 

Driven  and  sunk  during  the  month  440  ft. 

P.  C.  HAW,  Secretary. 

pAPITAL.— One  or  Two  GENTLEMEN  of  means  can 

join  Owner  of  exceedinplv  valuable  and  old-established  STONE  WORKS, 
as  Active  or  Sleeping  PARTNERS. — Particulars  of  1=5,  care  of  Dale,  Reynolds, 
&  Co.,  24  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
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ROYAL  BUND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annnity  Society). 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Viee- Patron— h.r.h.  the  prince  of  wales. 
President— the  duke  of  grafton,  ICG. 


Honorary  Secretaries  j  Me 


Messrs.  GEORGE  POCOCK  and 
PERCY  R.  POCOCK. 


This  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  Homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  £5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  "  Thomas  Pocock' 
and  "James  Templeton  Wood"  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi- 
date of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  of  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  ^20  if  single,  and  ^30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of 
parish  relief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed 
form  provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  10s.  6d.  annually,  or 
Donors  of  Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the 
multiples  thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a  Legacy  to  the  Society 
confers  upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  £25 
bequeathed.  The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all 
information,  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  &  Co. 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 

235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 


NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Patrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to 
Twelve  Years  of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a 
"  Home"  where  they  can  obtain  a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical 
instruction  in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and  Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all 
Household  Duties,  and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and  mend  their 
own  clothes.  Over  650  have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for. 
There  are  now  nearly  loo  on  the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample 
room  for  50  more,  but  for  want  of  funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  on  election,  by  payment  till  elected,  no 
purchase,  on  presentation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  ^450. 

The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
DONATIONS. 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
16  St.  James's  Street,  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Tall 
Mall,  S.W.,  where  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

WEMYSS,  Chairman. 
E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 
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The  List  of  Applications  for  Shares  opened  on  Thursday,  the  18th  day  of  March,  1897,  and  will  close 

at  Four  p.m.  on  Monday,  the  '12nd  day  of  March,  1897. 


RIDLER'S  AND  LOWESTOFT   HOTELS,  LIMITED 

(Ridler's  Hotel,  London  ;  ILowestofi  Grand  Hotel ;  and  Lowestoft  Royal  Hotel). 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893,  whereby  the  liability  of  the  Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 

SHARE  CAPITAL     -     -  £120,000, 

50,000  5i  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each,  £50,000;  also  70,000  Ordinary  Shares 
of  £1  each,  £40,000  of  which  are  taken  by  the  Vendor  in  part-payment  of  the  purchase-money. 

^80,000  Four  per  Cent.  Debentures,  at  102,  to  be  secured  by  a  Trust  Deed  covering  : — (1)  A  Deposit  with  the  Trustees  for  the  Debenture  Holders 
of  the  money,  when  subscribed,  for  the  Debentures,  which  moneys  are  to  be  applied  to  secure  the  payment  for  the  newly-acquired  Freehold  and  ninety- 
nine  years  Leasehold  Properties  in  Holborn,  the  expenses  of  rebuilding  Ridler's  Hotel  upon  the  new  and  old  sites,  covering  an  area  of  about  8,000  feet 
super,  furnishing.  &c.  (2)  The  Freehold  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Lowestoft,  comprising  an  area  of  three  acres.  (3)  The  beneficial  lease  of  twenty-one  years 
of  the  Royal  Hotel,  Lowestoft,  at  a  rental  of  ,£1,028  per  annum,  and  by  a  floating  charge  on  the  undertaking  and  general  Assets  of  the  Company,  present 
and  future. 

The  existing  Assets  have  been  valued  by  Messrs.  Weatheral!  &  Green,  of  22  Chancery  Lane,  at  the  sum  of  ,£89,200,  which  includes  a  sum  repre- 
senting the  value  of  the  remainder  of  the  Original  Lease  of  Ridler's  Hotel,  now  to  be  surrendered.  The  Debentures  will  thus  be  secured  upon  total  Assets 
of  an  estimated  value  of  upwards  of  ^150,000. 

Interest  will  be  paid  half-yearly  thereon  on  the  1st  September  and  the  1st  March,  and  the  first  payment  will  be  due  on  the  1st  September,  1897. 

Applications  are  now  invited  for  50,000  5^  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  ;  30,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each ; 
jfSOjOOO  4  per  cent.  Debentures  at  £\02,  payable  as  follows  : — Preference  and  Ordinary  Shares,  on  Application,  per  Share,  5s.  ;  on  Allotment, 
per  Share,  5s.  ;  on  25th  March,  1897,  per  Share,  10s  Total  £1.    Debentures,  on  Application,  ^25  ;  on  Allotment,  £77 — Total  ,£102. 


TRUSTEES  FOR  DEBENTURE  HOLDERS. 

THE  LAW  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  SOCIETY,  Limited. 

DIRECTORS. 

FRANK.  BOWDEX,  Esq.,  Chairman  (Chairman  of  The  Raleigh  Cycle  Company, 

Limited,  Nottingham). 
Mr.  Alderman  ROBERT  BARNES,  J.P.,  Portsmouth. 

R.  J.  BEADOX,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Brighton  Grand  Hotel  Company,  Limited). 
GEORGE    BREXDOX,  Esq.    (Proprietor   of  Brendon's    Hotels,  Bude,  and 
Boscastle). 

-JOHN  WHALEY,  E'q.  (Ridler's  Hotel,  Holborn  ;  and  Royal  and  Grand  Hotels, 
Lowestoft),  Managing  Director. 

•  Will  join  the  Board  after  Allotment. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  CO.,  Limited,  54  Lombard  Street,  E.C.  ;  and  Lowestoft  and 
Branches. 


SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  LEAROYD.  JAMES,  &  MELLOR,  12  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. ; 

Huddersfield  and  Portsmouth. 
Messrs.  REEVE  i  MAV HEW,  Lowestoft. 

ARCHITECTS. 

Messrs.  ISAACS  &  FLORENCE,  3  Verulam  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 
AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  CLOUGH,  ARMSTRONG  &  FORD,  Chartered  Accountants,  89 
Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C.  ;  and  at  Leeds  and  Manchester. 

Messrs.  LOVE  WELL  BLAKE  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  Great  Yarmouth, 
and  Lowestoft. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs.  JOHN  PRUST  &  CO.,  27  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C, 
SECRETARY  {pro  tern.)  AND  OFFICES. 

Mr.  CHAS.  BRANNAN,  A.C.A.,  Ridler's  Hotel,  Holborn. 


PROSPECTUS. 


'his  Company  has  been  formed  to  purchase — 

1.  RIDLER'S  HOTEL,  London. 

2.  ROYAL  HOTEL,  Lowestoft. 

3.  GRAXD  HOTEL,  Lowestoft. 

(::iI.er's  Hotel. — Ridlers  Hotel,  established  nearly  200  years  ago,  is  situated 
he  widest  and  best  part  of  Holborn,  close  to  Holborn  Viaduct,  and  in  the  im- 
Jiate  neighbourhood  of  the  London  centres  of  the  Cycle  Trade  and  of  the 
mingham,  Sheffield,  Wolverhampton,  and  Pottery  industries.  It  is  also  near 
Law  Court,  on  the  one  hand  and  Hatton  Garden  on  the  other. 
Vrrangements  have  been  made  with  the  freeholder  by  which,  in  consideration  of  a 
istantial  premium,  she  has  agreed  that  the  residue  of  the  present  Lease  shall  be 
rendered,  and  a  fresh  Lease  of  99  years  granted  at  a  rent  of  ,£750  for  the  first  two 
irs  and  £1,150  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 

rhe  vendor  has  acquired  the  right  to  purchase  two  freehold  sites  adjoining 
Her  s  Hotel  on  the  east,  now  occupied  by  two  shops,  and  it  is  intended  to  at 
:e  pull  down  the  present  Ridler's  Hotel  and  to  construct  upon  the  old  site  and 
:  newly-acquired  sites  a  first-class  modern  building,  which  will  be  replete  with 
:ry  convenience,  and  furnished  in  the  best  style. 

[he  Hotel  will  contain  sleeping  accommodation  for  one  hundred  and  thirty 

["he  Royal  Hotel.  Lowestoft.— This  Hotel  is  probably  the  best  known 
lily  Hotel  in  East  Anglia  and  has  been  established  for  many  years.  Prior  to 
'.  Whaley  acquiring  it,  the  Hotel  was  conducted  by  one  family  for  upwards  of 
Cf  years.  It  occupies  one  of  the  finest  positions  on  the  East  Coast,  immediately 
ing  the  pier  and  the  vacht  basin  at  Lowestoft. 

[Tie  Hotel  will  be  held  on  a  Lease  of  twenty-one  years,  from  March  25,  1897,  at 
;  low  rental  of  £1,028  per  annum. 

rhe  Hotel  contains  accommodation  for  ninety  guests,  and  covers,  with  the 
■rounding  grounds,  upwards  of  an  acre. 

rHF.  Grakd  Hotel,  Lowestoft.— This  Hotel  is  quite  one  of  the  features  of 
t  East  Coast.  It  is  situated  in  between  two  and  three  acres  of  beautifully  wooded 
>unds,  and  occupies  a  magnificent  position  on  the  South  Cliff,  commanding 
tensive  views  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  sea. 

rhe  property,  which  is  freehold,  was  formerly  a  private  mansion,  and  was  con- 
rted  and  added  to  in  1893  by  Mr.  Whaley,  since  which  time  it  has  been  carried  on 
htm  with  very  great  success,  attracting  visitors  of  a  high  class.    During  the  last 

0  seasons,  1295  and  :8o6,  the  Hotel,  which  has  accommodation  for  135  visitors, 

1  been  constantly  filled  to  overflowing. 

Ine  Gr<iat  Eastern  Railway  Company,  as  stated  in  their  reports,  are  about  to 
pend  £73,000  in  enlarging  and  extending  the  pier  and  harbour  ;  and  they  are  also 
out  to  construct  a  new  line  into  Lowestoft ;  this  is  confidently  expected  to  largely 
Tease  the  number  of  visitor  ?,  and  consequently  add  to  the  profits  of  the  Royal  and 
and  r  lotels. 

The  Accounts  have  been  audited  by  Messrs.  Clough,  Armstrong  &  Ford, 
iarter  -I  Accountants,  of  89  Gresham  Street,  Ixindon,  E.C,  Leeds,  and  Man- 
Hter,  who  report  as  follows  : — 

"89  Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C, 
'  To  trie  Directors  of  Rim.p.r's  asd  Lowestoft  Hotels,  Limited. 

"  Op.vTr.F.'.iEtf, — We  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Grand  and  Royal 
Hotels,  Lowestoft,  and  Ridler's  Hotel,  High  Holborn.  Previous  to  30th 
November,  i'te/>,  the  accounts  of  each  Hotel  v/ere  made  up  to  different 
dates. 

"We  hereby  certify  that  the  net  profits  for  each  Hotel  have  been  as 
follows ; — 

"Grand  Hotpx  for  the  12  months  ending  30th  June,  1896..  3,908  8  4 
Royal  Hotel  for  the  17  months  ending  30th  November,  1896  2,397  7  8 
kidlp.p's  Hotfl,  for  the  12  months  ending  31st  March,  1896    1,641    6  1 

,£7,947    2  I 


"  We  further  beg  to  certify  that  the  net  profits  of  the  Grand  Hotel  for  the 
five  months  ending  30th  November,  1896,  and  of  Ridler's  for  the  eight 
months  ending  at  the  same  date,  were  considerably  in  excess  of  those  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

"The  above  profits  have  been  arrived  at  after  charging  all  repairs  and 
renewals,  but  before  allowing  for  amortization  of  the  Leases  of  the  Royal  and 
Ridler's  (which,  however,  is  a  nominal  charge),  Interest  on  Capital  and  Loans, 
and  Proprietor's  Remuneration. 

"  We  are,  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  servants, 

"CLOUGH,  ARMSTRONG  &  FORD." 

The  Accounts  are,  of  course,  based  upon  Ridler's  Hotel  as  it  at  present  exists,  and 
form  no  criterion  of  the  profits  of  the  new  Hotel,  which  will  contain  more  than 
double  the  accommodation  of  the  present  building,  and  will  be  carried  out  on  lines 
which  are  believed  will  ensure  a  very  largely  increased  rate  of  profit.  The  Grill 
Room,  Restaurant  and  Buffet  will  forma  new  and  specially  profitable  department 
of  the  business.  As  the  result  of  a  most  careful  calculation  Mr.  Whaley  estimates 
the  increased  profits  at  not  less  than  £5,400,  making  an  estimated  total  of,  say, 
£13,500  per  annum,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  growing  profits  on  the 
Lowestoft  Hotels. 

An  Agreement  has  been  entered  into  for  the  purchase  of  the  three  properties, 
together  with  the  respective  plants,  fixtures,  furniture,  and  household  effects,  in- 
cluding wines,  liqueurs,  and  consumable  stores,  at  £i2r,6oo,  payable  as  to  £20,000 
in  cash,  £61,600  in  cash  or  Shares  at  the  option  of  the  Company,  and  as  to  the 
balance  of  £40,000  by  the  issue  of  fully-paid  Ordinary  Shares.  The  £80,000  con- 
stituting the  Debenture  issue  will  when  subscribed  be  retained  in  Cash  by  the 
Trustees  for  Debenture  Holders,  and  applied  by  the  Trustees  in  payment  for  the 
freehold  and  long  leasehold  properties  in  Holborn,  the  expenses  of  rebuilding  the 
Hotel  upon  the  new  and  old  sites,  handsomely  furnishing  throughout,  and  supplying 
hydraulic  lifts,  &c. 

The  business  will  be  taken  over  as  a  going  concern  as  from  the  first  day  of 
February,  1897. 

Mr.  John  Whaley,  under  whose  management  the  Hotels  have  succeeded  so 
admirably,  will  enter  into  a  contract  to  remain  as  Managing  Director  for  a  period  of 
five  years. 

No  promotion  money  has  been  or  will  be  paid  by  the  Company.  All  expenses  of 
the  formation  of  the  Company  up  to  the  allotment  will  be  paid  by  the  vendor. 

It  is  intended  to  apply  for  a  quotation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  for  the  Debentures 
and  Preference  Shares. 

The  business  will  be  taken  over  subject  to  all  existing  contracts. 

The  following  contracts  have  been  entered  into  : — 

An  Agreement  for  sale  of  the  business  made  the  16th  day  of  March,  1807,  between 
the  said  John  Whaley  and  Charles  Brannan,  as  Trustee  for,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Company. 

An  Agreement  for  ninety-nine  years'  lease  made  the  2nd  day  of  March,  1897, 
between  Fanny  Harris,  the  freeholder,  and  the  said  John  Whaley. 

The  vendor  has  a  so  entered  into  contracts  in  the  course  of  his  business,  and  there 
may  be  other  contracts  ;  and  applicants  for  Shares  or  Debentures  will  be  deemed  to 
have  waived  all  further  specification  of  contracts,  whether  under  Section  38  of  the 
Companies  Act,  1367,  or  otherwise. 

These  Agreements,  together  with  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  and  the  Reports 
of  Messrs.  Clough,  Armstrong,  &  Ford,  and  Messrs.  Weatherall  &  Green,  and  form 
of  the  Trust  Deed  to  secure  the  Debentures,  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Company. 

Copies  of  the  Prospectus,  with  Forms  of  Application  for  Debentures  and  Shares, 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  or  from  their  Bankers,  Brokers,  or 
Solicitors. 

18th  March,  1897. 
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London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


*\X7"E,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a  position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ;  and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a  sum  of  ^6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ;  and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 

Westminster. 

Winchilsea. 

Aldenham. 

Egerton  of  Tatton. 

Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 
John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude's,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Richard  Benyon,  J.  P.  for  Berks. 
William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 
Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 
H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. ,  or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
Bank,  Limited  (Herries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church's  past  services  to  elementary  education, 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a  district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men's  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c,  the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a  social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a  region  needs  no  telling  ;  and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  ,£125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ;  and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given — 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  £3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  £1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a  few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a  proportionate  claim  foi 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a  vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a  large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a  sum  of  £5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  £1 1,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a  demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make  ? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner  ? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  ;  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting  ;  or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE  SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES  BURNEY. 
J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE, 
C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop's  House,  Kennington. 
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ROYAL   ALFRED   AGED  MERCHANT 
SEAMEN'S  INSTITUTION. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1867. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  Home  or  Pension  for 
forn-out  and  destitute  Merchant  Sailors. 
Average  income,  ^S,ooo. 

Number  of  old  seamen  pensioned  since  1867,  1,200. 

Number  of  present  applicants,  250, 

Of  whom  240  must  be  rejected,  as  the  Institution  cannot 
ifford  to  fill  up  more  than  10  vacancies. 

Yet  all  these  poor  old  men  have  a  claim  upon  each  of 
is.  They  have  spent  their  lives  in  most  arduous  service, 
:onveying  to  us  across  stormy  seas  the  necessaries  and 
uxuries  of  life.  In  their  old  age  they  suffer  from  the 
ffects  of  long  toil  and  exposure,  as  well  as  from  the  conse- 
fuence  of  illnesses  and  accidents  so  frequently  incurred  in 
heir  dangerous  calling.  They  are  mostly  miserably  poor, 
["hose  whom  we  cannot  help  have  no  home  to  look  forward 
0  but  the  workhouse. 

Among  your  Charities,  please  remember  them. 


President — R.  S.  DONKIN,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Chairman  : 

ADMIRAL  SIR  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  K.C.B. 

Vice-  Chairman  : 
CAPTAIN  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.S. 

Bankers— Messrs.  WILLIAMS,  DEACON,  &  CO., 
Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 

Secretary — 58  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
THE 

SCHOOL   FOR   THE  INDIGENT 
BLIND, 

ST.  GEORGE'S  FIELDS,  SOUTHWARK. 
Junior  Branch  School — 
WANDSWORTH  COMMON,  S.W. 
Patron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


Upwards  of  220  blind  people  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
Charity.  Candidates  totally  blind,  between  the  ages  of 
1  and  21,  are  elected  by  votes  of  subscribers,  and  (free  of 
ill  cost)  are  received  for  six  years  at  least,  during  which 
hey  are  educated,  taught  a  trade,  and  instructed  in  music 
if  of  sufficient  ability. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Average  legacies  for  the  ten  years  ending  1874  ...  ^9,000 

H  H  »  D  1884    ...  ^8,409 

»  »  »»  m  1894  ...  .£3,747 

,£5,000  reserved  money  sold  out  during  the  last  two 
years. 

Bankers'  account  overdrawn  £1,000  (increasing). 

An  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea  entitles  the 
donor  to  one  vote  for  each  vacancy  at  all  elections ;  Life 
Subscriptions,  Ten  Guineas. 

Bankers— LLOYDS  BANK,  LIMITED,  54  St.  James's 
Street,  S.W. 

ST.  CLARE  HILL,  M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Secretary. 


SEA-SIDE  HOLIDAY  AND  CONVALESCENT 
HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

SOUTH  END-ON-SEA,  ESSEX. 


A  very  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  funds  to  establish  a  Sea-side  Holiday 
and  Convalescent  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Southend-on-Sea. 

In  London  alone  there  are  3,573  blind  persons,  most  of  whom  are  in 
indigent  circumstances,  and  have  lost  their  sight  through  accident  or 
disease,  who  by  the  loss  have  been  reduced  to  a  life  of  inactivity,  con- 
sequent ill-health,  and  despair. 

These  people  are  not  generally  taken  into  the  ordinary  Convalescent 
Homes,  as  they  require  special  attention. 

Southend-on-Sea  has  been  selected  on  account  of  its  invigorating 
climate,  its  easy  access  and  cheap  railway  fare  for  this  proposed 
Institution. 

It  is  hoped  to  provide  accommodation  for  twelve  inmates,  who  will  be 
sent  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  stay  by  Societies  connected  with,  and 
persons  interested  in,  the  welfare  of  the  sightless.  A  charge  of  Ten 
shillings  per  week  will  be  made  for  each  inmate,  and  a  liberal  diet 
provided.  This  charge  will  not  enable  the  Institution  to  be  self-support- 
ing ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  partly  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  the 
benevolent,  to  whom  this  appeal  is  made,  for  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
furnishing  and  establishing  this  much-needed  Home. 

Donations  and  annual  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
acknowledged  by  W.  G.  SHAKSPEARE  SMITH,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
7  Charles  Square,  Hoxton,  N.,  and  57  North  End  Road,  West  Kensington  ; 
and  SAMUEL  HAWTREE,  Esq.,  Ivy  Lodge,  London  Road,  Southend- 
on-Sea;  or  they  may  be  forwarded  to  BARCLAY  &  CO.,  Limited, 
Bankers,  Southend,  Essex,  to  the  account  "Seaside  Home  for  the  Blind." 


References  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  this  appeal  can  be  made  to  Sir 
FREDERICK  YOUNG,  J. P.,  K.C.M.G.,  5  Queensberry  Place,  South 
Kensington,  S.W.  ;  ANDREW  JOHNSTON,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Chairman  of 
the  Essex  County  Council,  35  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  ALFRED 
PREVOST,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Mayor  of  Southend-on-Sea;  T.  A.  WALLIS, 
Esq.,  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  27  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.  ; 
Rev.  T.  W.  HERBERT,  Vicar  of  Southend-on-Sea ;  E.  A.  WEDD, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Chairman  County  Bench,  Southend  and  Rochford. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED. 
W.  G.  S.  Smith,  Esq.  ...  £$    5    o  |   S.  Hawtree,  Esq.       ...  £550 


MISSION  TO  DEEP  SEA  FISHERMEN. 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


This  Society  carries  on  medical  mission  work  amongst 
the  fishermen  on  the  North  Sea  fishing  grounds  and 
elsewhere. 

Number  of  services  held  in  1894  .  .  2,301 
In  and  out  patients  treated  in  1894  .       .  9,701 

Supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Requires  £20,000  per  annum. 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 
Treasurer— THOMAS  B.  MILLER,  Esq. 
Offices— 181  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 


HOMELESS  BOYS  OF  LONDON. 


FUNDS  are  greatly  NEEDED  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  training-ships  Arelhusa  and  Chichester,  and  the  seven  homes  on 
shore,  under  the  management  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Refuges 
for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children.  Founded  by  the  late  William 
Williams,  Esq.,  in  1843.  Nearly  1,000  boys  and  girls  are  now  being 
supported  in  the  ships  and  homes. 

An  urgent  appeal  is  made  to  raise  funds.  Will  each  reader  of  this 
appeal,  who  believes  in  saving  the  children  and  sympathizes  with  the 
work  done  for  their  benefit  in  these  ships  and  homes,  kindly  send  a 
contribution  for  the  support  of  the  children  ? 

Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited  and  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  214  High  Holborn,  W.C, 
and  by 

H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Secretary. 

HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary. 
London  Home  and  Offices,  164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED    IN  1824. 


£5,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 

The   Right   Hon.    LORD    ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


JAMES  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  BARNETT,  Esq. 
Right.  Hon.  LORD  BATTERSEA. 
Hon.  KENELM  P.  BOUVERIE. 
T.  H.  BURROUGHES,  Esq. 
FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BUXTON,  Esq. 


JOHN  CATOR,  Esq. 

Head  Office 


Major-Gen.  ARTHUR  E.  A.  ELLIS,  C.S.I. 

JAMES  FLETCHER,  Esq. 

RICHARD  HOARE,  Esq. 

Sir  GEORGE  C.  LAMPSON,  Bart. 

FRANCIS  ALFRED  LUCAS,  Esq. 

E.  H.  LUSHINGTON,  Esq. 

AUDITORS. 

VICTOR  C.  W.  CAVENDISH,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Hon.  LIONEL  WALTER  ROTHSCHILD. 


Hon.  HENRY  BERKELEY  PORTMAN. 
HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 
Lieut. -Col.  F.  A.  STEBBING. 
Sir    CHARLES      RIVERS  WILSON, 
G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


IAN  MURRAY  HEATIICOAT-AMORY, 

Esq. 


1JARTIIOLOMEW    LAJ^JE,    LONDON,  E.O. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 


LON 


DON 


BIRMINGHAM 
BRISTOL 
BURY   ST.  EDMUNDS 

IPSWICH   

LEICESTER  


1  St.  James  Street,  S.W. 

3  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

64  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

I  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 

3  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 

61  New  Street. 

Corn  Street. 

Abbeygate  Street. 

Queen  Street. 

Alliance  Chambers,  Horsefair  Street. 


LIVERPOOL  ... 
MANCHESTER... 
NEWCASTLE- ON -TYNE 
NOTTINGHAM... 
SHEFFIELD  ... 
SHREWSBURY... 
WREXHAM 
EDINBURGH  ... 

GLASGOW  

DUBLIN   


30  Exchange  Street  East. 
King  Street. 

31  Grainger  Street  West. 
Willoughby  House,  Low  Pavement. 
Alliance  Chambers,  George  Street. 
The  Square. 

High  Street. 

95  George  Street. 

151  West  George  Street. 

23  Nassau  Street. 


CAPITAL  AND  RESERVES. 

The  Subscribed  Capital  of  the  Company  is  ,£5,000,000,  of  which  ^550,000  has  been  paid  up,  and  the  total  assets 
of  the  Company  exceed  ^4,300,000. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Rates  of  Premium  have  recently  been  revised,  and  they  will  be  found  very  moderate  in  respect  of  all  classes  of 

Assurance. 

Policies  are  free  from  all  restrictive  conditions,  and  are  Whole- World  and  Indisputable. 

Unclaimed  and  Surrender  Values  are  not  forfeited  to  the  Company,  but  are  applied  to  keep  the  Assurances  in  force. 

The  Bonuses  are  large,  and  in  the  case  of  Policies  issued  under  the  New  Scales  of  Rates  they  will  be  allotted 
according  to  the  Compound  Reversionary  Bonus  system. 

Claims  are  paid  immediately  after  proof  of  death,  age,  and  title.   Interim  Bonuses  are  now  allowed  by  the  Company. 

EXPENSES  OF  MANAGEMENT. — The  Directors  have  resolved  to  limit  the  Expenditure  (including-  Commission) 
to  be  charged  to  the  Life  Department  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  Premium  Income,  and  this  must  have  a  very  favourable  effect 
on  the  Life  Profits  of  the  Company. 

DEATH  DUTIES.— In  order  to  enable  the  owners  of  "Property  to  -provide  for  the  payment  of 
ESTATE  DUTY,  special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  prepared,  under  which  the  Policy-moneys  {or  such 
portion  thereof  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose)  tvill  be  paid  direct  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  with- 
out waiting-  for  the  production  of  Probate.   Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  covering  nearly  all  descriptions  of  property  are  granted  by  the  Company  at  moderate  rates  of  Premium. 


LEASEHOLD  AND   INVESTMENT  ASSURANCES. 

Policies  securing  the  return  of  Capital  Sums  on  the  expiration  of  fixed  terms  of  years  are  granted. 


Prospectuses  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  any  of 

the  Company's  Offices. 

ROBERT   LEWIS,   Chief  Secretary. 


LIBERAL  COMMISSIONS  TO   SOLICITORS  ON   BUSINESS  RECEIVED. 
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AN    ECONOMICAL   SUBSTITUTE    FOR  TEA. 


SOLUBLE— AROMATIC— REFRESHING. 


PURE 


AN    ECONOMICAL   SUBSTITUTE    FOR  TEA. 


SOLUBLE   AROMATIC— REFRESHING. 


SOLD     ONLY     IN  TINS. 
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MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

COMPLETE   CATALOGUE  POST  FREE   ON  APPLICATION 


BELL'S   CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

EDITED  BY  GLEESON  WHITE  AND  E.  F.  STRANGE. 

Fully  Illustrated,  in  specially  designed  green  cloth  cover,  crown  8vo.  is.  6d.  each. 

This  Series  of  Monographs  in  small  compass,  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  preparation,  is  planned  to  supply  visitors  to  the  great  English 
Cathedrals  with  accurate  guide-books,  and  also  to  present  a  complete  record  at  a  lower  price  and  more  fully  illustrated  than  any  yet  published. 


CANTERBURY.    127  pages, 

with  27  Illustrations. 

ROCHESTER. 


SALISBURY.  115 

with  35  Illustrations. 


[Ready  immediately. 


pages,  I  CHESTER. 

OXFORD. 


OPINIONS  OF 

"  We  have  so  frequently  in  these  columns  urged  the  want  of  cheap,  well-illus- 
trated, and  well-written  handbooks  to  our  cathedrals,  to  take  the  place  of  the  out-of- 
date  publications  of  local  booksellers,  that  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  they  have  been 
taken  in  hand  by  Messrs.  George  Bell  and  Sons."— St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  Visitors  to  the  cathedral  cities  of  England  must  often  have  felt  the  need  of  some 
work  dealing  with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  city  itself,  and  the  architecture 
and  associations  of  the  cathedral,  more  portable  than  the  elaborate  monographs 
which  have  been  devoted  to  some  of  them,  more  scholarly  and  satisfying  than  the 
average  local  guide-book,  and  more  copious  than  the  section  devoted  to  them  in  the 


96  pages,  with 

Illustrations.       [Now  ready. 

[Ready  immediately. 
THE  PRESS. 

general  guide-book  of  the  county  or  district.  Such  a  legitimate  need  the  1  Cathedral 
Series '  now  being  issued  by  Messrs.  George  Bell  and  Sons  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Gleeson  White  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Strange  seems  well  calculated  to  supply.  The 
volumes,  two  of  which  relating  to  Canterbury  and  Salisbury  have  already  been 
issued,  are  handy  in  size,  moderate  in  price,  well  illustrated,  and  written  in  a  scho- 
larly spirit.  The  history  of  cathedral  and  city  is  intelligently  set  forth  and  accom- 
panied by  a  descriptive  survey  of  the  building  in  all  its  detail.  The  illustrations  are 
copious  and  well  selected,  and  the  series  bids  fair  to  become  an  indispensable  com- 
panion to  the  cathedral  tourist  in  England." — Times. 


Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ACHIEVEMENTS    of     CAVALRY.  By 

General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Quartermaster- 
General.    With  20  Maps. 

"  This  brilliant  and  fascinating  little  book." — Daily  Chronicle. 


New  and  revised  Edition,  post  8vo.  2  vols.  15s. 

SLANG,  JARGON,  and  CANT :  a  Dictionary 

of  Unconventional  Phraseology,  comprising  English,  American,  Colonial, 
Tinkers',  Yiddish,  Pidgin,  and  Anglo-Indian  Slang.  With  Philological  Notes 
and  Illustrative  Quotations.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Professor  Albert 
Barrere,  R.M.A.,  Woolwich,  and  Charles  G.  Leland,  M.A.,  Hon. 
F.R.S.L.,  Author  of  "The  English  Gypsies  and  their  Language,"  &c, 
"  Hans  Breitmann,"  &c. 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

GOLF  in  THEORY  and  PRACTICE :  some 

Hints  to  Beginners.    By  H.  S.  C.  Everard.    A  Practical  Manual.  With 

22  Illustrations  from  Life. 
"  We  have  read  the  book  '  right  off,'  as  the  saying  goes,  and  this  because,  as  in 

the  case  of  a  witching  tale,  it  was  difficult  to  stop  The  book  is  enjoyable  and 

instructive,  it  is  attractive  in  appearance,  clear  in  its  printing,  valuable  in  its  con- 
tents, and  we  hope  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation  in  the  world  of  golf." — Golf. 


ALDINE   POETS.— New  Volumes. 

JAMES  THOMSON.     Revised  Edition,  with 

a  New  Memoir  and  Critical  Appendix,  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  ToVEY,  M.A. 
Author  of  "  Gray  and  his  Friends  "  &c.    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

KIRKE    WHITE.      With    Memoir   by  Sir 

Harris  Nicolas.    2s.  6d.  net. 


HANDBOOKS    OF    ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

EDITED   BY   PROF.   J.    W.    HALES,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 


THE  AGE  of  WORDSWORTH.    By  Prof. 

C.  H.  Herford,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University 
College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth.  [Ready. 

THE   AGE  Of  TENNYSON.     By  Professor  Hugh  Walker. 


THE  AGE  of  MILTON.    By  J.  Bass  Mul- 

linger,  M.A.,  University  Lecturer  in  History,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  B. 
Masterman,  B.A.,  late  Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

[Immediately. 

[I mmediately. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 

IRIECJIElsrT    -A-ZDsTID    FOETHCOMINQ  VOLUMES- 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  the  DAILY  CHRONICLE,  April  7,  1896,  says  :— "  Messrs.  Eell  &  Sons  are  still  energetically  pursuing  their  task  of  adding  to  and 

improving  the  famous  series  of  Eohn's  Libraries,  which  Thomas  Carlyle  pronounced  to  be  1  the  usefullest  thing  I  know,'  and  are  constantly  adding  to  the  Libraries,  in 

the  new  and  certainly  pleasanter  form,  reprints  of  Standard  Works,  which  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  without." 
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THE    PROSE    WORKS   of  JONATHAN 

SWIFT.    A  New  Edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  E.  H.  Leckv,  M.P. 
In  about  eight  volumes,  3s.  6d.  each. 
I      Vol.  I.  "A  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  "  The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  and  other  earth- 
works.   Edited  by  Temple  Scott.     With  Biographical  Introduction  by 
W.  E.  H.  Leck-y,  M.P.    With  Portrait  and  Facsimile. 

Vol.  II.  "  The  Journal  to  Stella.       Edited  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A.  With 
2  Portraits  and  Facsimile  Letter.  [In  the  press. 


WORKS  of  BERKELEY.   Edited  by  George 

l  us,    Sampson,  with  Biographical  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
M.P.    3  vols.    [Shortly. 
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NOTES. 

{A  Literary  Supplement  will  appear  with  our  next  issue). 

THE  situation  in  Eastern  Europe  has  changed  con- 
siderably in  the  last  seven  days.  The  Armenian 
quarter  of  Tokat  has  been  pillaged  by  the  Turks  and 
over  one  hundred  Armenians  murdered.  Of  course  the 
Sultan  promises  that  the  guilty  shall  be  punished  ;  but 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  Turkish  local 
officials  sanctioned  the  massacre,  one  lives  in  dread  of  a 
repetition  of  the  outrage.  The  first  effect  of  this  crime 
has  been  to  deepen  the  sympathy  of  the  Western 
nations  with  the  Greeks.  With  regard  to  the  even- 
tual blockade  of  the  Greek  coast,  the  "Times" 
tells  us  that  "  the  British  admiral  has  been  instructed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  blockade  ;  but  the  British  fleet  will  not 
take  part  in  it."  If  this  news  is  correct,  the  Concert  of 
Europe  is  at  an  end,  and  the  coercion  of  Greece  will  not 
be  persevered  with. 

We  hesitate  to  believe  this.  The  further  information, 
supplied  by  the  same  correspondent,  to  the  effect  that 
"the  British  Government  has  proposed  to  the  Powers 
to  take  simultaneous  steps  in  Constantinople  and  in 
Athens  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Turkish  and 
Greek  Governments  to  withdraw  their  respective  forces 
from  the  border,"  seems  to  be  more  authentic. 
It  is  rumoured  to-day  (Friday)  that  the  British 
Government  is  pressing  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Turkish  forces  from  Crete.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not,  it  is  evident,  we  think,  that  the  massacre 
of  Tokat  will  render  the  eventual  compromise  more 
favourable  to  Greece  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  Meanwhile,  the  Turkish  forces  on  the  Greek 
frontier  are  being  constantly  reinforced,  and  though  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks  is  unabated,  it  seems  probable 
that  in  case  of  a  conflict  the  Turks  would  be  victorious. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  alarums  and  excursions,  we 
still  look  to  the  federation  of  the  Powers  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
Cretan  problem. 

As  we  predicted  in  our  issue  of  last  week,  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Transvaal  has  improved.  We  felt  certain 
that  Dr.  Leyds  would  be  offered  and  would  accept  the 
position  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  vacated  by  the 
death  of  his  patron  Von  Blokland.  We  foretold  also 
the  compromise  arrived  at  between  the  Executive  and 
the  Judiciary  in  Pretoria.  As  we  imagined,  the  Chief 
Justice  went  as  far  as  he  could  in  concessions,  and  he  was 
pet  very  cordially  by  President  Kruger.  The  only  ques- 
tion of  moment  now  is,  Who  will  obtain  the  post 

State  Secretary  left  vacant  by  Dr.  Leyds?  Though 
a  rabid  Anglophobe  and  Hollander,  Von  Boeschoten  is 
flow  acting.  It  is  rumoured  that  a  gentleman  from  the 
Orange  Free  State  will  eventually  be  selected.    If  Chief 


Justice  Kotze  stood  for  the  post  we  feel  certain  he  would 
be  chosen,  but  we  prefer  him  in  his  present  position, 
where  his  fairness  and  wisdom  are  pledges  of  peace. 
Whoever  may  become  Secretary,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  death  of  Von  Blokland  and  the  displacement  of 
Leyds  have  cleared  the  air. 

But  if  matters  have  improved  in  Pretoria,  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  at  Westminster.  On  Tuesday  last 
Mr.  Chamberlain  cross-questioned  Mr.  Schreiner  before 
the  South  African  Committee  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way.  The  Colonial  Secretary  was  determined  to  prove 
that  the  Boer  Government  had  broken  the  Convention 
of  1884  more  than  once  in  the  last  few  years.  He  esta- 
blished his  point ;  Mr.  Schreiner  admitted  that  on  three 
occasions  the  Boers  had  gone  beyond  their  rights,  but 
he  insisted  that  the  Convention  could  be  interpreted  in 
various  ways,  and  that  cases  of  dispute  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration.  But  this  argument  seemed  to 
displease  Mr.  Chamberlain  profoundly  ;  arbitration,  he 
appeared  to  think,  was  all  very  well  between  two  strong 
Powers,  but  was  utterly  out  of  place  in  disputes  be- 
tween the  South  African  Republic  and  Great  Britain. 
Again  and  again  he  pressed  Mr.  Schreiner  to  admit 
that  in  case  the  Boers  broke  the  Convention,  the  Dutch 
in  Cape  Colony  would  support  the  British  Government 
in  upholding  it  by  force  of  arms. 

Of  course  Mr.  Schreiner  could  only  repeat  again  and 
again  that  it  would  be  well  to  exhaust  peaceful  methods 
before  attempting  to  employ  force.  But  why  did  Mr. 
Chamberlain  return  to  the  charge  again  and  again  ? 
Even  his  matter-of-fact  intelligence  must  realize  that 
his  questions  will  be  regarded  as  menaces  by  nine 
Dutchmen  out  of  ten,  from  one  end  of  South  Africa  to 
the  other.  That  the  Colonial  Secretary  should  sin  in  this 
way  against  the  best  traditions  of  honourable  diplomacy 
is  one  of  those  blunders  that  are  worse  than  crimes. 
But  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  often  mistake  his  own 
self-interest.  He  is  manifestly  straining  every  nerve  to 
commend  himself  to  the  Tory  party  ;  he  hopes  at  some 
time  or  other  to  become  its  leader,  and,  .  perhaps, 
Prime  Minister;  but  the  game  is  dangerous  as  he  plays 
it.  A  war  with  the  Transvaal  would  not  further  his 
ends. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  upon  one  point  at  least. 
The  first  shot  fired  by  British  troops  against  the  Boers 
would  certainly  bring  about  sooner  or  later  the  institu- 
tion of  a  South  African  Republic  that  would  ultimately 
extend  from  Cape  Agulhas  to  the  Zambesi.  You 
cannot  exterminate  100,000  families,  and  so  long  as  a 
Dutchman  remained  in  South  Africa  he  would  resent 
the  violence  used  towards  his  kinsfolk.  Moreover,  no 
Anglo-Saxon  colony  submits  patiently  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  mot!  er-country.  In  the  interests 
of  our    Empire   force    must   not    be    used  against 
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the  Boers.  Nor  is  it  necessary :  the  Transvaal 
Government  is  amenable  to  reason  and  to  diplo- 
matic pressure.  Why,  then,  does  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain abandon  that  attitude  of  impartiality  which 
alone  befits  his  position  ?  It  is  rumoured  that  he  has 
asked  the  Cabinet  more  than  once  to  authorize  ener- 
getic intervention  and  has  been  refused.  He  is  now 
intent  on  showing  that  the  Boers  have  broken  the  Con- 
vention, and  that  public  opinion  in  Cape  Colony  would 
have  supported  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  use 
of  force.  We  do  not  believe  the  rumour,  but  its  mere 
existence  is  proof  sufficient  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  un- 
wisdom^ 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  already  done  as  much  harm  in 
South  Africa  to  the  British  cause  as  the  Raid  itself. 
All"  the  best  Afrikanders,  English  and  Dutch  alike, 
dislike  the  way  he  has  treated  the  Boer  Republic.  It 
is  not  the  custom  of  English  Ministers,  who  are  also 
gentlemen,  to  publish  despatches  in  London  before  they 
can  possibly  reach  the  friendly  Government  to  which 
they  are  addressed.  And  now,  after  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  treated  the  Boers  to  insult,  he  uses  the  opportunity 
of  this  Committee  to  threaten  and  hector  and  browbeat. 
Well,  he  may  easily  win  the  reputation  of  another  Lord 
North.  But  will  the  House  of  Commons  look  quietly 
on  whilst  he  imperils  the  Empire  ?  Whenever  we  have 
tried  to  conciliate  our  Colonies  we  have  been  success- 
ful;  whenever  we  have  bullied  them  we  have  failed. 
Conciliation  has  made  the  French  Canadian  heartily 
loyal  to  the  Empire,  sympathetic  treatment  will  be  even 
more  successful  with  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa.  But 
force  must  not  be  thought  of,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  that 
way  madness  lies  and  loss  of  Empire. 

Next  Monday  has  been  given  by  the  Government  to 
the  debate  on  the  Financial  Relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  debate  will  prove  nothing  ; 
but  it  will  afford  a  pleasing  spectacle  of  "  cross-voting." 
Nearly  all  the  Irish  Unionists,  it  seems,  are  going  to 
support  the  Irish  irreconcilables,  while  numbers  of 
Home  Rule  Liberals  will  vote  against  Mr.  Dillon. 
The  debate  is  expected  to  last  a  couple  of  nights,  and 
will  certainly  be  worth  hearing. 

Mr.  Round  certainly  made  out  a  strong  case  on 
behalf  of  the  clergy  on  Wednesday  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  main  point,  that  the  clergy  are  the 
"only  class  in  the  country  who  are  rated  upon  their  whole 
professional  income— and  often  upon  more  than  they 
actually  receive— was  fully  admitted  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  declared  that 
the  grievance  was  very  serious  and  ought  to  be  reme- 
died, promising  that  the  matter  should  be  pressed  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  Royal  Commission  now  sitting 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  local  taxation.  Mr.  Birrell 
made  the  significant  admission  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  of  England  belongs  to  herself,  of  which  the 
Chancellor  took  instant  and  effective  note.  The  general 
line  of  opposition  was  that  Mr.  Round's  resolution 
meant  a  "  dole  "  to  the  clergy.  How  in  the  world  can 
the  redressing  of  an  admitted  injustice  be  a  dole  ? 

Mr.  E.  H.  Pickersgill,  member  for  the  South- West 
Division  of  Bethnal  Green,  has  been  making  himself 
rather  conspicuous  during  the  past  week.  On  Monday 
he  moved  and  carried  the  rejection  of  the  City  of  London 
Bill,  which  he  rightly  characterized  as  a  measure  about 
which  no  one  knew  either  what  it  was  or  what  it  pro- 
posed to  do  :  and  on  Wednesday  he  was  successful  in 
carrying  the  second  reading  of  a  somewhat  important 
measure,  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  Bill.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Pickersgill  possesses  consider- 
able ability,  but  there  is  also  little  doubt  that  no  great 
future  lies  in  store  for  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  extreme  unpopularity  among  M.P.'s  on  both  sides 
is  the  chief  reason.  When  he  speaks  he  assumes  an 
insufferable  air  of  conscious  self-possession,  which  of 
itself  would  be  sufficient  to  jar  on  the  nerves  of  the 
House,  and  the  irritation  is  increased  by  the  lecturing 
tone  he  adopts.  It  reminds  one  of  the  Queen  s  saying 
about  Gladstone  (as  recorded  in  Mr.  Brett's  excellent 
book)  that  "he  talks  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  public  meeting. 
Mr.  Pickersgill's  appearance  maybe  described  as  smug  : 


he  affects  a  red  necktie  and  long  hair.  There  is  some- 
thing about  the  figure  and  face  that  is  suggestive  of  an 
East-end  tobacconist. 

The  question  put  to  Mr.  Curzon  on  Tuesday  by  that 
dreary  anti-Popery  bore,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  served  to 
recall  Madagascar  to  public  attention.  We  are  sick  of 
hearing  about  poor  harmless  Protestants  being  perse- 
cuted by  diabolical  Jesuits,  and  we  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  story.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  whole  island  up  to  the  time  of  the 
French  occupation  had  been  "run"  by  a  set  of 
English  Protestant  missionaries,  who  had  established 
no  fewer  than  30,000  Congregational  schools  there. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  Madagascar  is  the  only 
"  heathen  "  country  in  which  English  missionary  enter- 
prise has  attained  to  anything  like  complete  success. 
Queen  Ranavolo,  who  has  just  been  deported  to  the  isle 
of  Bourbon  by  General  Gallieni,  is  herself  a  fanatical 
Congregationalist,  and  has  been  entirely  under  the 
thumb  of  a  Quaker  woman  from  Reading.  As  for 
Madagascar  itself,  though  some  gold  has  been  found  in 
the  island,  it  seems  likely  to  prove  a  mere  white 
elephant  for  the  French.  As  they  have  now  got  posses- 
sion of  the  island,  it  remains  for  us  to  make  Mauritius 
our  naval  base,  as  we  did  in  our  wars  of  the  last  century. 

The  surprise  visit  which  Dr.  Nansen  paid  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  on  Monday 
evening  when  the  President,  Sir  Clements  Markham,  read 
a  paper  on  the  North  Polar  problem,  resulted  in  a  discus- 
sion which  had  something  more  than  a  merely  theoretical 
interest.  Several  distinguished  speakers  bore  testimony 
to  the  value  of  the  contributions  which  the  voyage  of 
the  "Fram"  had  made  to  different  departments  of 
science,  but  it  was  round  the  future  rather  than  the 
past  that  the  main  interest  of  the  discussion  centred. 
For  the  complete  exploration  of  the  still  unknown  area 
of  the  Arctic  region  the  President  suggested— and  Dr. 
Nansen  agreed— that  three  expeditions  were  neces- 
sary'- the  first  up  Jones  Sound,  to  connect  the  400  miles 
between  Prince  Patrick's  Island  and  Aldrich's  farthest 
point ;  the  second  toe  omplete  the  examination  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Greenland,  and  the  third  to  drift 
across  the  Polar  area  from  a  point  more  to  the  north- 
east than  that  at  which  Nansen  entered  the  ice. 
American  enterprise  will  probably  suffice  to  provide  one 
or  other,  if  not  both,  of  the  first  and  second  expedi- 
tions ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  honour  of  reaching 
the  mathematical  point  which  marks  the  northern  axis 
of  our  globe  will  fall  to  Great  Britain.  Five  years  is 
the  period  which  Dr.  Nansen  estimates  would  be  re- 
quired, and  if  the  man  were  forthcoming  there  would 
not  be  much  difficulty  about  funds. 

Dr.  Nansen  himself,  we  have  the  best  reason  for 
knowing,  is  not  inclined  to  enter  a  second  time  for  the 
ereat  North  Polar  stakes.  He  has  shown  the  way  and 
is  quite  content  that  others  should  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps and  reap  such  honour  and  reward  as  there  may 
be  in  establishing  a  still  higher  record  for  the  <_<  Furthest 
North."  No  doubt  scientists  will  agree  with  him  in 
minimizing  the  importance  of  merely  reaching  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  Pole  ;  but  the  popular 
imagination  will  continue  to  regard  this  as  a  legitimate 
object  of  ambition  to  the  Arctic  explorer,  and  the  nrst 
man  who  succeeds  in  doing  so  need  have  no  fear  fet 
he  will  be  stinted  of  his  reward.  It  is.  Dr.  Nansen 
tells  us,  with  our  present  knowledge,  only  a  quesaon 
of  having  enough  dogs  and  the  Pole  can  be , reached^ 
Well,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  done-if  only  as  an 
incident  of  that  new  scientific  drift  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Behring  Straits  which  is  certain  to  be  under- 
taken sooner  or  later.  Meanwhile  it  has  apparently 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  newspapers  that  the  discus- 
sion of  last  Monday  induced  Dr.  Nansen  to.  change  his 
opinion  on  one  important  point-the  origin  of  the 
pateocrystic  ice  encountered  by  so  many  expeditions 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Arctic  area.  Dr.  Nansen 
was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  <*Bl™e\?n&%*"t 
Colonel  Fielden's  assertion  that  between  the  different 
layers  of  which  these  huge  ice  masses  were  composed 
diatoms  were  to  be  found,  led  Dr.  Nansen  to  make  the? 
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frank  admission  that,  if  this  were  so,  it  afforded  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  oceanic  origin  of  these  ice- 
masses. 

The  Government  has  not  earned  the  credit  it  ex- 
pected— and  perhaps  deserved — over  its  Truck  Act  of 
last  Session.  Under  this  Act  employers  who  deduct 
fines  from  their  workmen's  wages  must  hang  up  in  the 
workshop  a  list  of  such  fines.  Consequently  this  list 
has  the  formal  heading,  "Truck  Act,  1896."  Also, 
consequently,  the  unsophisticated  British  workman  con- 
nects the  imposition  of  the  fine  with  the  Act,  and  is 
angry  with  the  Government  (vide  the  Walthamstow 
election)  ;  and,  again  consequently,  the  Radical  orator, 
in  his  numerous  references  to  the  Act,  is  not  hasty  to 
remove  the  British  workman's  impression,  awry  with 
the  facts  though  it  be.  But  now  there  is  talk  of 
getting  rid  of  the  fine  list.  You  must  not,  save  in 
specified  cases,  deduct  a  fine  from  a  servant's  wages. 
Then  why  not  pay  the  man  his  full  wages,  and  demand 
immediately  afterwards  that  he  shall  pay  you  a  fine  ? 
That  is  an  ingenious  and  convenient  evasion  of  the 
Truck  Act  which  is  not  unlikely  soon  to  be  introduced 
among  the  railway  companies.  It  will  leave  the  com- 
panies free  to  fine  as  they  choose,  regardless  of  the  Act, 
and  we  don't  see  what  remedy  the  servant  will  have  ; 
for  if  he  refuse  to  pay  the  fine  he  will  promptly  get  his 
notice  to  quit. 

Visitors  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  should  notice  the 
most  recent  addition  to  the  Society's  buildings.  Last 
year  the  last  instalment  of  a  considerable  mortgage 
debt  was  paid,  and  it  was  possible  to  begin  what  we 
hope  will  be  a  series  of  new  bu-:ldings.  The  structure 
already  finished  is  devoted  to  cranes,  storks  and 
ostriches.  Hitherto  these  have  been  either  exposed  in 
winter  or  subjected  to  dangerous  overcrowding.  The 
birds,  especially  the  emus  and  cassowaries,  already 
look  improved  by  their  new  quarters,  and  some  of  them 
display  a  quite  unusual  brilliancy  of  plumage.  The  next 
improvement  to  be  hoped  for  is  a  house  devoted 
to  anthropoid  apes.  The  mortality  among  these  has 
always  been  very  high,  and  the  rate,  no  doubt, 
has  been  increased  by  the  inadequate  accommodation 
they  have  had.  The  cold  dry  air  of  English  springs  is 
very  trying  to  creatures  accustomed  to  the  damp 
warmth  of  tropical  forests  ;  and  if  visitors  are  to  have 
access  to  the  houses  it  is  necessary  that  they  shall  be 
large  enough  to  prevent  or  at  least  minimize  draughts. 
There  is  now  in  Regent's  Park  the  finest  reptile-house 
in  Europe,  and  a  similar  structure  is  required  for  man's 
nearest  allies.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  known 
that  a  large  part  of  the  Society's  income  is  derived 
from  the  subscriptions  of  Fellows,  and  that  the  Fellow- 
ship is  not  a  scientific  distinction,  but  is  to  be  obtained, 
on  the  recommendation  of  three  Fellows,  by  any  lady 
or  gentleman. 

The  election  of  Professor  W.  J.  Sollas,  F.R.S.,  of 
Dublin,  to  the  chair  of  geology  at  Oxford  was  not 
altogether  expected,  as  the  candidature  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Gregory,  of  the  British  Museum,  was  very  strongly 
supported  by  a  number  of  leading  scientific  men.  Dr. 
Gregory  is  quite  a  young  man,  but  he  has  proved  his 
ability  in  geology  by  a  number  of  striking  contributions 
to  the  technical  literature  of  the  subject.  In  a  professor- 
ship the  personal  factor  counts  for  a  great  deal,  and  as 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  noticing  in  our  review  of  his 
book,  "The  Great  Rift  Valley,"  Dr.  Gregory  by  his 
conduct  of  an  exploring  expedition  in  Africa  showed 
himself  possessed  of  a  very  unusual  fertility  of  resource 
and  strength  of  character.  The  analogy  between  the 
qualities  required  to  conduct  an  expedition  peacefully 
through  armed  and  turbulent  African  tribes  and  to 
be  an  exponent  of  progressive  international  science  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  is  not  altogether  remote,  and 
We  think  that  the  vigorous  and  fresh  intellect  of  this 
young  man  would  have  strengthened  the  most  active 
•ide  of  Oxford  life.  Perhaps  the  electors  thought  so 
too.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this 
Voice  has  fallen  on  an  unworthy  candidate.  Professor 
Sollas  has  distinguished  himself  both  in  geology  and 
Zoology,  and  as  the  Palieontological  side  of  geology  at 


Oxford  has  fallen  into  sad  neglect,  his  presence  should 
prove  most  useful.  We  hope  that  many  of  the  buried 
treasures  of  the  Geological  Museum  will  now  be  rescued 
from  lumber  rooms. 

Some  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  in  Church  circles  in 
regard  to  the  intended  Jubilee  service  outside  St.  Paul's 
on  22  June.  It  is  asserted  that  such  a  service  cannot 
be  impressive,  while  k  is  essentially  irregular.  There 
is  more  in  the  further  objection  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  procession  will  be  unable  to  enter  the  churchyard. 
But  if  the  service  is  not  in  fact  impressive,  that  will 
surely  be  the  fault  of  the  Cathedral  authorities,  or  of 
whoever  is  responsible  for  the  arrangements.  A  finer 
opportunity  for  a  really  splendid  function  than  is  afforded 
by  Mr.  Penrose's  famous  flight  of  steps  could  scarcely 
be  desired.  But  these  things  demand  a  great  deal  of 
management  and  rehearsal,  which  the  clerics  and  their 
attendants  may  be  trusted  not  adequately  to  provide 
for  ;  above  all,  they  need  a  first-rate  master  of  the 
ceremonies.  Is  there  such  a  person  in  the  Anglican 
Communion  ?  There  is  one  ;  but  he  would  have  to  be 
fetched  from  Truro. 

The  learned  Coke  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that 
reason  is  the  life  of  law.  Had  he  but  lived  to  hear  the 
recent  debates  in  the  American  Senate  on  the  question 
of  the  Arbitration  Treaty  he  would  not  have  been  so 
dogmatical  on  the  point,  and  had  he  but  gone  a  little 
farther  afield  and  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
American  State  Legislatures  he  might  have  been  induced 
to  give  it  up  as  altogether  obsolete  and  untenable.  The 
other  day  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of 
Michigan  providing  that  bills  of  fare  of  public  dining- 
rooms  must  be  printed  only  in  English.  It  seems  that 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  counties  of  that  State,  when 
in  Chicago  recently,  ordered  five  articles  on  the  menu,  to 
find  to  his  surprise  and  indignation  that  each  dish  con- 
sisted of  potatoes  cooked  in  a  different  way.  We  have 
heard  of  the  law  passed  by  Illinois — of  which  proud 
and  cultured  Chicago  is  the  head — to  make  it  illegal 
for  women  to  wear  high  hats  in  theatres.  Kansas  has 
profited  by  this  inspiring  example  and  has  made  it  in- 
cumbent upon  its  women  to  forswear  bloomers  and 
corsets.  Missouri  goes  one  still  better — one  of  its 
august  legislators  is  pressing  forward  a  law  to  pro- 
hibit flirtations  between  railway  officials  and  lady  pas- 
sengers. A  North  Dakota  man  asks  for  a  State  exa- 
mination for  barbers.  We  confess  to  some  sympathy 
with  the  State  Senator  of  New  York  who  would  impose 
a  fine  of  1,000  dollars  on  the  person  who  publishes  his 
or  anybody  else's  photograph  without  permission. 
This  gentleman  has  evidently  been  victimized  by  the 
Sunday  papers,  and  has  seen  the  unmistakable 
physiognomy  of  an  electrocuted  murderer  above  his 
own  name. 

In  his  very  graceful  and  felicitous  speech  at  the  Omar 
Khayyam  Club  on  Thursday  night  Lord  Wolseley  pre- 
sented a  side  of  his  character  not  familiar  to  those  who 
know  him  only  in  a  public  capacity.  In  proposing  his 
health  Mr.  Gosse  had  emphasized  the  fact  that  Lord 
Wolseley  had  come  to  the  Club  not  as  a  soldier  but  as 
a  man  of  letters.  The  Field-Marshal's  reply  accordingly 
was  a  purely  literary  and  even  poetic  one.  He  dwelt 
in  charming  terms  on  the  peculiar  fascination  of  Persian 
verse,  and  of  its  value  in  reflecting  the  delicate  hedonism 
of  an  indolent,  cultivated  and  fanciful  society.  There 
was  a  curious  vein  of  sadness  in  the  way  in  which  he 
celebrated  the  durability  of  the  poet's  art,  and  remarked 
on  the  strangeness  of  the  fact  that  here  was  a  large 
company  of  representative  men  collected  to  do  honour 
to  an  obscure  astronomer  who  wrote  verses  eight  hun- 
dred years  ago  under  the  protection  of  glorious  kings 
and  puissant  generals  whose  very  names  were  now 
forgotten.  Lord  Wolseley's  entire  speech  was  a  model 
of  fine  taste,  quietly  and  gracefully  delivered.  Alto- 
gether no  Immortal  in  a  palm-leaf  uniform  under  the 
cupola  of  the  Institut  could  have  been  more  ele- 
gantly academic. 

We  were  exceedingly  sorry  to  learn  some  time  ago 
that  Professor  Dewar  had  been  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Chemical  Society  by  so  estimable  a 
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body  of  scientific  men  as  the  Society's  own  Council ; 
and  we  are  still  more  sorry  to  hear  that  there  is  some 
possibility  of  Professor  Dewar  securing  the  position  at 
the  election  on  Wednesday  next.  As  yet  he  has  done 
absolutely  nothing  to  justify  the  Chemical  Society  in 
conferring  such  an  honour  upon  him.  That  he  is  a 
brilliant  and  popular  lecturer  every  one  knows  ;  but 
we  cannot  understand  why  a  merely  brilliant  and 
popular  man  should  be  selected  when  there  are  many 
who  have  done  genuine  original  work  and  who  would 
accept  the  position  if  their  modesty  could  be  overcome. 
Professor  W.  Ramsay  has  come  forward  at  the  eleventh 
hour  and  offered  to  stand  against  Mr.  Dewar  ;  and 
though  we  fear  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  fight  an 
opponent  who  has  so  weighty  a  recommendation  as 
that  of  the  Council,  yet  we  venture  to  hope  he  may  be 
successful.  Professor  Ramsay  is  undisputedly  a  scien- 
tist of  the  highest  attainments ;  and  the  value  and 
originality  of  his  work  have  never  been  questioned.  The 
same  can  scarcely  be  said  of  Professor  Dewar ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  gentleman  has  not  yet  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  the  various  assertions  made  with  regard  to 
his  experiments  in  the  liquefaction  of  gases  ;  and  we  do 
not  think  that  Professor  Dewar  has  ever  been  able  to 
explain  how  he  came,  as  an  "  expert  "  witness  in  a  legal 
case,  to  perform  an  experiment  !n  Court  which  Mr. 
Justice  Kay  characterized  as  an  attempt  to  mislead. 
We  hope  the  members  of  the  Chemical  Society  will 
have  the  good  sense  and  taste  to  prefer  Professor 
Ramsay  to  Professor  Dewar. 

The  latest  book  of  Mr.  Stephen  Crane  deserves  a 
long  notice;  it  is  called  "The  Little  Regiment,"  and 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Heinemann  in  his  famous 
"Pioneer"  series.  Just  as  "  Maggie  "  did  something 
to  obscure  the  talent  of  the  author  of  "  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage,"  so  "The  Little  Regiment"  will 
serve  to  establish  Mr.  Crane's  reputation.  The  book 
is  made  up  of  half  a  dozen  tales — all  excellent. 
Here,  as  in  "The  Red  Badge,"  Mr.  Crane  tells  his 
battle-stories  with  the  breathless  excitement  of  a  com- 
batant. The  ardour  is  too  genuine  to  be  resisted,  it 
communicates  itself  to  the  reader,  who  is  swept  along 
by  the  vivid  narrative  in  which  he  too  seems  to  be  an 
actor.  But  afterwards  comes  calm  reflection,  and  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  remember  any  of  the  heated  images 
which  were  so  effective  on  the  first  reading.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Tolstoi  still  keeps  his  place  as  the 
greatest  of  all  word-painters  of  a  modern  battle  ;  he  is 
always  an  onlooker,  always  cool  ;  but  his  images  live 
in  the  memory  by  reason  of  a  vivid  realism  that  is  the 
highest  product  of  artistic  imagination.  Who  can  ever 
forget  his  soldier  whose  leg  was  shot  off,  and  who 
described  his  sensations  by  saying  that  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  stumbled  into  "a  warm  wet  hole?"  Mr.  Crane 
finds  no  phrases  of  this  convincing  realism. 

AN   AMERICAN  GENTLEMAN. 

TT  is  within  the  truth  to  say  that  no  American  Minister 
J-  or  Ambassador  has  held  so  high  a  place  in  English 
esteem  as  Mr.  Bayard.  To  all  outward  seeming  Mr. 
Russell  Lowell  was  as  well  received  in  England  as  any 
one  could  be  ;  like  Mr.  Bayard  he  was  a  welcome  guest 
in  the  best  houses  ;  he,  too,  was  asked  to  Windsor 
more  than  once  ;  and  when  he  was  entertained  in  the 
City,  Cabinet  Ministers  appeared  to  do  him  honour. 
But  in  Mr.  Bayard's  reception  there  was  an  affectionate 
cordiality  which  was  not  shown  to  Mr.  Russell  Lowell, 
a  note  of  intimate,  personal  admiration  which  was  never 
called  forth  by  any  other  foreigner.  The  bare  fact  is 
curious  enough  to  provoke  explanation.  Without  using 
the  comparison  invidiously,  one  may  say  that  at  first 
blush  Mr.  Russell  Lowell  would  appear  to  have  had  all 
the  advantages  on  his  side.  Not  only  was  he  the  author 
of  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  a  poet  of  original  force  and 
significance  in  his  own  country ;  but  he  was  a  man 
of  letters  in  the  high  sense  of  the  word,  a  scholar 
nourished  on  the  great  masterpieces  of  literature,  who 
had  now  and  then  written  English  verse  that  was  all  but 
immortal,  and  essays  of  an  excellent  prose  ;  and  withal 
a  man  of  fine  presence  and  urbane  manners,  who  knew 
the  cities  of  men  as  well  as  books.  An  actor  so  well  graced 
was  sure  of  applause  on  the  widest  stage  in  the  world, 


and  accordingly  Mr.  Russell  Lowell  was  welcomed  in 
England  and  admired  in  England  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  English  society,  taking  the  word  in  its 
broadest  and  in  its  most  exclusive  sense.  "  No  one 
could  tell  him  from  an  Englishman,"  cried  Mrs.  Grundy 
in  wondering  reverence  ;  and  "  he's  the  best  after- 
dinner  speaker  Eve  ever  heard,"  echoed  Mr.  Grundy  in 
grudging  astonishment.  And  thus  the  man  who  in  his 
youth  had  doubtless  dreamed  that  he  would  live  for  ever 
with  the  great  Elizabethans,  masters  at  once  of  life  and 
literature,  like  Raleigh  and  Sidney,  had  to  be  content 
with  a  half-success,  and  left  the  European  stage  with 
a  reputation  insultingly  incommensurate  with  his  ambi- 
tions and  abilities. 

Of  course  the  fault  was  even  greater  on  the  side  of 
the  audience  than  on  that  of  the  actor.  Few  English- 
men know  anything  about  poetry  or  care  for  it  in  any 
way,  and  just  as  the  term  "artist"  suggests  poverty 
to  them,  so  the  word  "  poet"  suggests  a  harmless  form 
of  lunacy,  or  at  least  a  wilful  effeminacy  even  more  con- 
temptible. In  spite  of  his  great  abilities  and  many 
charming  gifts,  Mr.  Russell  Lowell  was  rated  in  England 
much  below  his  worth.  Mr.  Bayard  has  not  suffered  in 
the  same  degree  from  lack  of  comprehension.  He  came 
to  England  as  a  simple  gentleman  with  no  adventitious 
recommendations,  and  Englishmen  at  once  recognized 
him  for  what  he  was,  and  honoured  him  accordingly. 
For,  curiously  enough,  this  people  thinks  more  of  a 
"gentleman"  than  of  an  artist,  or  poet,  or  saint,  or 
even  of  a  captain  or  statesman  ;  they  hold  the  heroic 
cheaply  and  cherish  their  convention  passionately,  per- 
haps because  it  has  more  to  do  with  manners  than  with 
emotions.  Some  time  elapsed  before  ordinary  English- 
men began  to  see  that  Mr.  Bayard  was  a  gentleman 
of  a  wonderfully  fine  type.  They  wanted  him  as  an 
Ambassador  now  and  then  to  stand  upon  his  dignity 
and  administer  the  snub  genteel.  They  hoped  that  he 
would  be  very  exclusive  and  refuse  to  know  "that 
bounder"  or  the  Semite  who  was  nothing  if  not  familiar. 
But  no  :  Mr.  Bayard  had  no  touch  of  aristocratic 
"morgue";  he  met  every  one  with  the  same  gentle 
courtesy,  and  his  kindliness  needed  no  armour  of  pride 
to  protect  him  against  liberties  which  no  one  thought 
of  taking.  Was  it  his  fine  presence — the  tall  slight 
figure  with  the  handsome  face  and  silver  hair — that 
held  even  the  vulgar  to  respect,  or  was  it  the  touch 
of  deafness  that  accentuated  a  natural  dignity?  We 
prefer  to  believe  that  Mr.  Bayard's  sympathetic  kind- 
ness brought  out  the  best  in  all  who  met  him.  He 
listened  to  the  most  insignificant  with  such  evident 
interest ;  he  was  at  such  pains  to  understand  the  most 
inarticulate,  that  every  one  protected  him  as  a  sort  of 
public  treasure  that  none  had  a  right  to  monopolize. 
Those  kindly  blue  eyes,  and  that  sunny  expression  that 
showed  such  love  of  life  and  yet  was  so  fleeting  as  not 
to  exclude  thoughts  of  life's  sadness,  won  Mr.  Bayard 
much  affection. 

But  perhaps  the  rarest  quality  of  the  man  was  his 
transparent  sincerity.  We  have  indicated  already  that 
there  was  no  touch  of  pose  or  pride,  or  self-assertion  or 
vanity,  or  priggishness  or  conceit,  about  him  ;  but  the 
negations  go  but  a  little  way  towards  establishing  his 
noble  ingenuousness.  He  seemed  to  have  nothing  to 
conceal,  and  nothing  that  he  especially  desired  to  put 
forward.  Even  in  intimacy  no  one  ever  heard  him  tell 
a  loose  tale  or  touch  a  "risque"  incident;  but  with 
this  reserve  he  was  eagerly  interested  in  all  that  men- 
do  or  suffer  or  enjoy.  He  delighted  in  a  cruise  on  a 
torpedo-catcher  with  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and  he 
seemed  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in  the  cricket  match 
between  Eton  and  Harrow  as  he  did  in  a  debate  in 
Parliament.  He  liked  athletics  without  being  an  athlete, 
and  was  highly  intelligent  without  leaving  the  impres- 
sion of  intellectuality.  At  all  times  and  in  all  places 
he  stood  for  man's  freedom  and  brotherhood  with  a 
courageous  optimism  ;  there  was  in  him  no  taint  of 
the  patriotic  sectary.  Although  he  cherished  a  high: 
belief  in  the  nobility  of  man  and  in  the  future  of  the 
race,  there  was  no  obtrusion  of  religion  or  hint  of 
superstition.  He  loved  ideals  because  they  appealed 
to  his  manhood,  and  yet  he  was  not  lacking  in  worldly 
wisdom.  He  was  simply  a  man  of  exquisite  balance 
and  temperament. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  wonder  whether  we  intend 
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to  present  this  curiously  beautiful  nature  as  an  ordinary 
product  of  America.  The  question  were  easily  answered  : 
fine  characters  are  as  rare,  we  imagine,  as  fine  poets. 
But  it  is  curious,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  men  like 
Mr.  Bayard  are  not  as  rare  in  America  as  they  are  in 
most  other  countries.  F.  H. 

A   NATION   OF  PRODUCERS. 

THE  forthcoming  Tariff  Act  of  the  United  States 
will  be  regarded,  says  Mr.  Dingley,  "as  a 
settlement  of  the  disturbing  tariff  question  for  many 
years  to  come."  In  a  sense  the  announcement  is  not 
unwelcome,  for  America's  capriciousness  has  become 
a  byword,  and  the  world's  industries  are  chronically 
out  of  joint  to  suit  her  whims.  But  Mr.  Dingley  must 
be  a  man  of  sanguine  temperament.  His  party  is  only 
in  for  four  years,  and  the  late  election  did  not  show, 
on  careful  analysis,  such  an  overwhelming  defeat  of 
Mr.  Bryan  as  would  quite  justify  the  assumption  that 
his  following  will  be  a  negligeable  quantity  for  many 
years  to  come.  Perhaps  even  a  disturbance  will  be 
more  welcome  to  us  than  a  settlement.  For,  regard- 
ing this  identical  "  settlement,"  Mr.  Dingley  has  further 
delivered  himself  to  the  effect  that  it  will  be  "on  a 
basis  which  will  greatly  promote  domestic  industries." 
Mr.  Dingley's  delicacy  is  admirable  :  a  diplomat  of  the 
oldest  European  Court  could  not  announce  to  a  man 
his  doom  with  greater  refinement  of  feeling  than  the 
American  statesman  has  displayed  in  pronouncing 
sentence  on  the  English  manufacturer. 

Let  us  illustrate.    Under  the  existing  tariff  china, 
earthenware,  crockery,  porcelain  and  similar  goods, 
undecorated,  pay  an  import  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem ;  the  new  Tariff  Bill  proposes  55  per  cent. 
About  the  same  rise  in  duty  is  to  be  proclaimed  in  the 
case  of  glass.    Tin-plates  are  to  pay  1^  cent  per  lb. 
instead  of  1!  cent  per  lb.  as  at  present  :  surely  a  work 
of  supererogation,  seeing  that  the  American  mills  are 
even  now  steadily  killing  their  only  competitors — the  un- 
fortunate South  Welshmen.    Then  there  is  Schedule  K, 
which  deals  with  wool  and  its  manufactures,  and  is 
specially  designed  to  cause  lamentation  in  Yorkshire. 
Under  the  existing  tariff  Schedule  K  is  shorn  of  many 
of  the  terrors  which  it  had  for  English  manufacturers 
in  the  previous  McKinley  regime ;  but  now  the  pro- 
hibitive duties  of  that  earlier  period  are  to  be  re- 
enacted.     There  is  to  be,  as  in  the  old  days,  a  duty 
on  imported  wools  of  11,  12,  and  13  cents  per  lb. 
respectively,  a  wording  to  the  class  of  wool.     If  the 
wool  be  washed  before  importation  the  above  rates  are 
doubled,  and  if  it  be  scoured — i.e.  washed   in  any 
other  manner  than  on  the  sheep's  back — the  rates  are 
trebled.    And  woollen  manufactures,  in  addition  to  the 
ad  valorem  duty — 40  per  cent,  in  many  cases — which 
is  at  present  levied  on  them,  are  to  bear  a  duty  equal  to 
three  or  four  times  the  rate   imposed   on  unwashed 
wool.     On  cloaks,  jackets,    and  similar   ladies'  and 
children's  wearing  apparel  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  to  be 
raised  from  50  to  60  per  cent.,  but  here  there  is  to  be 
an  additional  duty  equal  to  four  and  a  half  times  that 
imposed  on  unwashed  wool.    The  proposed  tariff  on 
imported  carpets  is  also  of  special  malevolence.  Take 
the  Saxony,  Tournay  and  Wilton  velvet  carpets  as  an 
example.  At  present  these  pay  a  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
duty.    If  the  Act  passes  in  the  form  announced  they  will 
in  future  pay  60  cents  per  square  yard  in  addition  to 
the  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    This,  again,  is  a  return 
to  the  old  high  Protection.    To  go  to  another  kind  of 
merchandise  :  brandy  and  other  distilled  spirits,  cordials, 
&c,  not  otherwise  provided  for,    are   again   to  pay 
$2  50  per  proof  gallon,  instead   of  #i"8o   per  proof 
gallon,  which  is  the  present   tariff ;   but  champagne 
stands  as  before,  probably  because  America  cannot  yet 
make  her  own  champagne,  and  also  because  France 
is  in  the  habit  of  hitting  back  against  an  increased 
tariff.     It  may  be  noted  also  that  salt,  which  is  now 
admitted  duty  free,  is  again  to  be  taxed  as  in  the 
previous  Act    that  is  to  say,  it   will   have   to  pay 
12  cents  per  lb.  if  imported  in  bags  or  other  packages 
and  8  cents  per  lb.  if  in  bulk.     In  the  case  of  un- 
manufactured copper  the  duty  proposed  is  not  quite 
»o  high  as  under  the  old  McKinley  Tariff,  being  1  cent 
as  against  1}  cent  per  lb. 
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The  above  are  only  a  small  selection  of  the  increases 
in  the  Customs  Tariff  which  the  new  Bill  proposes  ;  but 
they  are  fairly  representative.  There  is  a  general  rise. 
One  may  pick  out  articles  in  which  no  change  of  duty 
is  proposed  ;  but  they  are  not  actually  numerous 
enough  to  be  more  than  exceptions  :  the  rule  is  to 
return  to  the  high  tariff  in  operation  prior  to  i  August, 
1894.  Truly  Mr.  Dingley  is  right  in  characterizing  his 
design  as  framed  "  on  a  basis  which  will  greatly  pro- 
mote domestic  industries."  England  may  feed  her  in- 
dustries with  her  giant  capital  ;  Germany  may  set  her 
people  to  work  early  and  late  on  cheap  material , 
France  may  expend  her  skill  and  power  in  graceful 
invention ;  but  the  American  manufacturer  can  sit 
behind  this  solid  McKinley  bulwark  and  feel  himself 
secure  from  foreign  inroads.  Even  the  persistent  enter- 
prise of  a  German  bagman  will  scarcely  suffice  for 
the  climbing  of  such  a  barrier  as  that  which  Messrr 
McKinley  and  Dingley  are  building  in  New  York 
Harbour.  It  is  all  very  nice  for  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  the  American  artisan,  who  will  have  no 
need  to  stand  hands  in  pockets  at  street  corners,  gazing 
into  a  store  window  at  goods  labelled  "  Result  of 
European  Over-Production, "  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Englishmen  who  are  privileged  to  stare  through  the 
German  plate-glass  of  London  windows  at  "  the  Result 
of  American  Over-Production  "  going  cheap.  There  is 
going  to  be  a  brisk  demand,  at  cheering  prices,  for 
American  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  and  any 
overplus  can  be  shot  here  (quite  low  prices  being 
remunerative  for  export  when  you  are  producing  on  a 
big  scale  at  good  prices  for  the  home  market).  All 
this,  we  say,  is  very  nice  for  Americans,  and  we  con- 
gratulate them,  though  at  the  same  time  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that,  in  the  very  drastic  tariff  now  proposed, 
they  are  somewhat  unnecessarily  severe  :  a  milder  tariff 
would  be  strong  enough  to  check  the  English  import, 
if  not  the  German.  But  that  is  by  the  way.  Our 
immediate  concern  is,  Where  does  England  "  come 
in  "? 

As  we  said  last  week,  there  were  bad  times  in 
England  during  the  old  McKinley  Tariff,  and  there  will 
be  bad  times  under  the  new.  A  few  figures  will  give 
a  notion  of  what  we  may  expect.  We  will  select  as 
examples  the  articles  already  mentioned,  and  compare 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  of  the  British  manu- 
factures under  those  heads  in  1893,  the  last  full  year 
of  the  old  McKinley  Tariff,  with  those  for  1896,  under 
the  still  existing  modified  tariff.  The  value,  then,  of 
British-made  china  and  earthenware  in  the  United 
States  in  1893  was  ,£886,449;  in  1896  it  was  ,£713,680. 
These  figures,  you  will  say,  do  not  bear  out  the  conten- 
tion that  ruin  to  our  trade  results  from  a  high  American 
tariff.  But  this  impression  will  be  speedily  corrected 
if  you  turn  to  the  total  export  of  British  china  and 
earthenware,  which  in  1893  was  worth  ,£2,174,224, 
and  in  1896  ^1, 779,134.  and  you  will  see  that  other 
causes  were  at  work  to  destroy  our  china  and  earthen- 
ware trade,  and  that  the  United  States  trade  suffered  less 
than  that  of  other  countries.  But  you  do  not  need  this 
explanation  when  you  come  to  the  next  item  on  our  list. 
(We  omit  glass,  as  the  1896  figures  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, and  tin-plates,  our  manufacture  of  which  is  falling 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  American  manufacturers.) 
The  export  of  British  sheep  and  lambs'  wool  to  the 
United  States  was  worth  ,£223,962  in  1893  ;  in  1896, 
when  the  duty  had  been  removed,  it  was  worth 
.£399,938.  The  value  of  our  woollen  tissues'  exports 
to  the  United  States  rose  from  ^482,492  in  1893  to 
^£1,147,211  in  1896.  Similarly  we  sent  the  Yankees 
,£83,849  worth  of  home-made  carpets  in  1893,  and 
,£878,430  in  1896.  The  loss  in  this  industry  which  the 
new  high  tariff  will  bring  about  will  be  ruinous  in  its 
consequences.  Lastly,  the  value  of  the  shipments  to 
the  United  States  of  British  and  Irish  spirits  rose  from 
,£67,078  in  1893  to  .£104,834  in  1896  ;  and  of  salt  in 
the  same  periods  from  ,£79,249  to  ,£97,842. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  assuming  that  Mr.  Ding- 
ley's  "many  years  to  come  "  will  see  England's  trade 
with  the  United  States  any  more  flourishing  than  "as 
in  1893."  Many  causes,  as  our  readers  know,  are  at 
work  to  check  British  manufacture,  the  rapid  growth 
of  American  industrialism  being  not  the  least  of 
them.    Fostered  by  a  protective  tariff,  the  factories  and 
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workshops  of  the  United  States  are  every  year  making 
the  country '  more  independent  of  our  manufactures; 
guarded  by  the  prohibitive  tariff  now  proposed,  those 
factories  and  workshops  will  be  able  to  scorn  our 
competition,  and  if  in  '98  our  consignments  reach  even 
the  level  of  '93,  it  will  be  quite  as  much  as  we  have  any 
reason  to  expect.  And,  as  Lord  Salisbury  reminded  us 
the  other  day,  we  are  absolutely  defenceless.  "You 
might  as  well  send  a  party  to  take  a  fortress  without 
guns  as  to  enter  upon  this  warfare  with  such  an  inability 
as  that":  that  meaning  our  present  fatuous  fiscal 
system.  We  cannot  retaliate  ;  we  cannot  force  down 
America's  tremendous  duties  by  imposing  like  rates  on 
American  wheat  and  hams  and  machinery  :  not,  that  is, 
until  England  and  England's  Government  have  shaken 
off  their  futile  dream.  In  the  meantime,  strong  in  the 
belief  that  England  is  still  dreaming  instead  of  girding 
on  her  armour,  the  legislators  of  Washington  will 
proceed  in  easy  security  to  compass  the  ruin  of  Eng- 
land's American  export  trade.  The  British  Lion  still 
wears  its  antiquated  Cobden  muzzle.  The  prospect 
for  our  manufacturers  is  cheerless  ;  it  is  alarming.  To 
lighten  the  gloom  we  have  just  one  gleam  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  just  one  thought  to  provoke  mirth.  The 
gleam  of  satisfaction  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Treasury  will  overreach  itself  by  making  the 
tolls  so  high  that  much  of  the  trade  will  be  killed  and 
the  Treasury  thereby  depleted.  The  mirth-provoking 
thought  arises  when  we  remember  the  Cobdenites' 
frightened  warnings  as  to  the  terrible  retaliation  which 
America  would  practise  if  we  estalished  a  Customs 
Union  of  this  Empire  !  We  are  going  to  submit  to  the 
retaliation  without  the  satisfaction  of  having  committed 
the  offence. 

TWO  FINE  CREWS. 

WHEN  I  last  saw  . the  University  crews,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  "  the  betting,"  I  was  told,  was 
3  to  1  on  Oxford.  We  are  always  assured  that  "the 
betting  "  is  the  best  clue  to  the  chances,  but  these  odds 
were  certainly  not  justified  by  the  condition  of  the 
crews,  although  Oxford  is  perhaps  as  fine  a  University 
crew  as  has  been  seen,  and  although  Cambridge  is  sup- 
posed by  the  public  to  have  weak  points. 

Oxford  at  all  events  has  no  weak  points  ;  for  the 
distress  of  Six,  when,  after  more  than  twenty  minutes 
rowing  against  a  hurricane,  the  Oxford  crew  all  but 
sank  on  Wednesday  night,  is  amply  accounted  for  by  a 
trial  such  as  perhaps  no  coach  ever  previously  imposed 
upon  his  crew.  There  is  always  some  ground  for  the  view 
that  occasional  distress  in  one  man,  under  trying  circum- 
stances, may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
shown  more  heart  and  spirit  than  other  members  of 
the  crew  at  a  moment  when  heart  and  spirit  were  not 
vital  to  success.  Oxford  is  superior  to  last  year's  crew, 
chiefly  composed  as  that  was  of  the  same  men.  The 
body  swing,  the  length  of  the  stroke,  the  water  covered, 
the  mechanical  regularity  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
hands  come  out  and  the  slides  come  forward,  are  all  of 
them  perfectly  satisfactory ;  and,  although  one  man 
feathers  much  lower  than  the  others,  and  although 
there  is  a  certain  general  raggedness  about  "  the 
oars,"  still  one  does  not  expect  to  see  at  Putney  the 
finish,  as  far  as  "  oars  "  go,  of  a  fine  college  or 
school  eight  at  Henley  in  July  ;  and  the  crews  of  this 
year  have  had  to  propel  racing  river-boats  through 
seas  more  fitted  for  Esquimaux  kyaks. 

The  weak  points  of  Cambridge  are  supposed  to  be 
the  deficiencies  of  Four,  and  a  difference  of  length 
between  Stroke  and  Seven,  which  is  supposed  to 
"shorten"  the  whole  of  the  bow  side.  This  second 
point  taken  by  the  public  may  undoubtedly  be  ignored 
or  ridiculed.  Seven  and  Two  "  get  their  hands  out" 
Eton  fashion  ;  that  is,  smartly.  The  rest  of  the  crew 
are  less  smart.  But  the  apparent  clipping  of  the  stroke 
by  Seven,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  "smartness 
of  his  hands,"  is  apparent  only — not  real,  and  does 
not  affect  the  oar.  The  same  supposed  defect  has  been 
noticed  in  Whitworth  of  New,  the  stroke  of  the  admi- 
rable college  crew,  which  I  described  in  the  "  Saturday  " 
last  July,  when  the  Editor  asked  me  to  write  of  Henley 
prospects.  It  is  strange  to  find  men  whose  eyes  ought 
to  be  trained  to  rowing  stating  that  the  late  Eton  7, 


now  the  Cambridge  7,  clips  the  stroke,  and  is  short 
as  compared  with  Fernie.  A  little  reflection  might 
tell  them  that  if  that  were  so  there  would  be  a  kind 
of  steady  roll  perceptible  on  every  occasion,  in  every 
stroke,  which  is  certainly  not  perceptible  in  the  Cam- 
bridge crew.  The  supposed  imperfections  of  Four 
are  a  different  matter,  although  here  again  I  differ  from 
the  public.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  "  starts  "  Four 
"  rows  with  his  arms  "  ;  but  this  defect  is  not  visible  in 
steady  rows,  and  the  tearing  at  the  stroke  of  Four 
and  Bow  are  occasional  rather  than  permanent  faults. 
Four  appears  also  to  "rush  his  slide  ";  but  here 
again  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  has  a  longer  body 
to  dispose  of  than  other  members  of  the  crew,  that  he 
sits  high  and  has  long  arms,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  with  such  a  conformation  to  slide  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  Three,  with  whom  the  eye  instinctively 
compares  him.  The  Oxford  men  are  more  uniform  in 
height  from  the  boat  as  well  as  more  uniform  in  style 
than  the  Cambridge  crew ;  and  although  this  is  an 
advantage  to  Oxford,  yet  there  have  been  occasions 
when  by  the  proper  use  of  the  leg  and  slide  Cambridge 
crews,  more  conspicuously  inferior  in  the  first-named 
respect  than  is  the  crew  of  this  year,  have  beaten 
seemingly  superior  Oxford  crews — as,  for  example, 
when  Bristowe  rowed.  Fernie  is  not  so  long  as  Bristowe, 
and  may  not  be  able  to  repeat  his  exploits  ;  but  the 
Cambridge  crew  is  certainly  good  enough  to  win  in  an 
average  year,  if  it  may  possibly  not  be  good  enough  to 
win  against  an  exceptionally  good  representation,  by 
most  powerful  men,  of  the  Oxford-Eton  style.  In  any 
case,  bar  accidents,  we  ought  again  to  have  a  magnificent 
race.  Cambridge  has  been  unlucky  in  the  loss  by  accident 
at  Cambridge  of  the  regular  tuition  of  Mr.  Trevor 
Jones  ;  but  it  has  had  Mr.  Muttlebury  in  London,  and 
he  has  never  taken  greater  pains  with  a  crew,  and 
no  crew  has  ever  better  repaid  those  pains  by  steady 
and  progressive  improvement.  Cambridge  has  been 
unlucky  also  in  losing  the  services  of  one  of  the  two 
great  recruits  from  Eton  who  were  to  have  rowed.  To 
get  even  one  fresh  member  from  the  Eton  eight  is  in 
these  days  unexpected  luck  for  Cambridge.  I  pointed 
out  last  July  in  regard  to  the  University  race  of  this 
year  that  Cambridge  would  start  heavily  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  finest  representatives  of  Eton 
rowing  were  at  the  present  time  at  Oxford.  Immediately 
afterwards  it  became  known  that  Dudley  Ward  was 
coming  up  to  Cambridge  ;  but  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer,  and  Cambridge  was  and  will  continue 
to  be  wanting  in  the  assistance  which  the  great 
Thames-side  schools  give  to  Oxford  rowing. 

When  people  ask  why  Cambridge  should  be  behind 
in  the  number  of  her  victories,  something  may  be  said 
in  reply  about  the  imperfections  of  the  Cambridge  river, 
and  some  detriment  may  be  attributed  to  the  huge  size 
of  Trinity,  and  the  unmanageable  character  of  the  First 
Trinity  Boat  Club,  which,  while  having  the  greatest 
choice  of  powerfully  built  public-school  men  of  any 
club,  seldom  contributes  a  member  to  the  University 
eight,  and  is  never  head  of  the  river  at  Cambridge. 
But  the  main  defect  is  the  concentration  in  one  little 
club  at  Cambridge  of  the  few  Eton-eight  men  who  go 
to  that  University,  and  the  diffusion  amongst  at 
least  five  of  the  Oxford  colleges,  year  after  year,  of 
admirably  trained  oars  out  of  the  Eton  and  Radley 
eights,  who,  scattered  as  they  are,  introduce  into  many 
clubs  a  healthy  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  and  emulation 
in  the  teaching  of  smart  rowing  of  the  best  style. 

Charles  W.  Dilke. 

MUSCULAR  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

NOT  long  ago,  I  heard  an  architect  make  a  curiously 
suggestive  remark.  Conversation  had  turned 
upon  the  manifold  dangers  to  which  we  expose  our- 
selves by  travelling  in  railway-carriages.  "The  great 
rule,"  said  this  architect,  "is  never  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  till  you  are  a  good  thirty  miles  from  London. 
Otherwise,  you  risk  seeing  the  Crystal  Palace."  To  the 
real  artist  the  sight  of  bad  work  is,  indeed,  always 
unpleasant.  Bad  work  really  repels  him,  and  he  is 
furious  that  other  people  admire  it.  I  have  seen  a 
painter  clench  his  fists  before  the  canvases  of  Mr. 
Marcus  Stone  and  curse  the  public  through  his  teeth. 
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I  know  authors  whom  the  vogue  of  Mr.  Crockett's 
work  infuriates  to  a  pitch  of  nervous  exhaustion.  But 
I,  as  a  calm,  disinterested  critic,  rather  like  to  look  at 
these  Crystal  Palaces.  For  me,  bad  work  is  simply 
the  complement  of  good  work,  fascinating  in  itself, 
fascinating  in  the  light  it  casts  upon  the  public.  I  read 
Mr.  Crockett's  books  with  pleasure. 

The  latest  of  these*  is  a  very  good  sample  of  its 
author's  manner.  You  cannot  open  it  without  feeling 
sure  that  it  is  selling  well.  It  is  imbued  with  a  strenuous 
confidence,  the  geniality  of  a  simple,  successful  hand. 
The  profile  of  Mr.  Crockett  himself  confronts  you  on  the 
first  page.  He  is  seated  cosily  in  an  arm-chair,  with  a 
book  'twixt  finger  and  thumb.  His  hair  is  naturally 
curly.  There  is  a  merry  bit  twinkle  in  his  een.  Under- 
neath is  his  autograph — Mr.  Crockett's  own  hand- 
writing ! — with  oh  !  such  a  whimsical  twirligig  to  the 
final  t.  And  then  there  is  an  open  letter — a  frank, 
open,  generous  letter,  written  in  his  own  vernacu- 
lar—to his  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
It  seems  that  there  are  some  persons  so  inhuman 
as  to  find  faults  in  Mr.  Crockett's  work.  "Dear 
distant  mentors "  he  calls  them,  and,  having  thus 
turned  away  wrath,  he  says  to  them  "  if  indeed 
fou  like  that  which  I  indite,  I  rejoice  like  a  mother 
whose  bairns  are  praised."  There  you  have  the  tender 
side  of  Mr.  Crockett's  nature  ;  but  do  not  imagine  that 
lie  is  unmanly,  for  "  if  you  like  my  writings  not — well, 
Bass  ;  at  least  I  was  entirely  happy  when  I  wrote  them." 
Yes  !  I  am  sure  that  he  was  really  happy,  just  as  any 
nan  is  happy  who  writes  the  best  that  is  in  him.  There 
ire  they  who  seem  to  suppose  that  the  men  and  women 
,vho  write  bad  books  and  sell  them  for  vast  prices  are 
rynical  persons  of  tremendous  ability,  deliberately 
n-riting  down  to  the  public's  level.  I  believe  that  to 
)e  quite  a  false  notion.  Such  an  attempt  would  be 
loomed  to  failure.  Mr.  Crockett  writes  exactly  as  his 
leart  prompts  him,  like  the  finest  artist  that  ever  lived. 
Slow  and  again,  he  may  lay  down  his  pen,  smiling 
gently,  and  murmur,  "The  public  will  like  that  sen- 
ence  !  "  But  I  am  sure  that  the  first  impulse  is  always 
rom  his  own  heart.  That  he  happens  to  hit  so  exactly 
he  public's  taste,  is  not  his  fault,  but  rather  his  good 
brtune.  No  one,  reading  this  book,  could  really  sup- 
>ose  that  Mr.  Crockett  is  a  hypocrite  who  loves  not  his 
>wn  work.  Even  as  I  am  sure  that  my  ?iom  de  plume 
s  Criticus,  so  am  I  sure  that  Mr.  Crockett  is  a  really 
tupid  and  (if  I  may  say  so  without  impertinence)  a 
eally  good  man. 

"  The  places"  in  this  book,  says  Mr.  Crockett,  "are 
eal,  and  the  local  colour  exact ;  but  the  characters  are 
vholly  ideal,  and  cannot  be  identified  with  any  actual 
nen  and  women,  alive  or  dead."  Even  without  this 
leclaration,  I  could  not  have  thought  for  one  moment 
hat  Mr.  Crockett's  characters  were  meant  to  be  life- 
ike.  The  public  likes  local  colour  and  gets  a  blaze  of 
t  from  Mr.  Crockett.  For  all  I  know,  the  local  colour 
nay  be  quite  exact  ;  but  the  characters  which  it  illumi- 
lates  are  the  merest  figments  of  sentimentality  and 
nelodrama.  Mr.  Hardy  is  a  fine  student  of  local 
olour,  but  the  peasants  who  move  through  his  Wessex 
ire  living  creatures,  capable  of  good  or  evil  ;  things  of 
lesh,  blood  and  bone  ;  comic,  tragic,  astonishing.  The 
►ublic  much  prefers  the  smooth  and  vulgar  abstrac- 
ions  of  Mr.  Crockett's  brain,  each  with  its  nice 
abel  :  "pert,"  "placid,"  "loving,"  "wicked"  or  what 
lot.  Mr.  Crockett's  dairy-maids  are  quite  as  unreal  as 
Watteau's  shepherdesses  and  bear  about  the  same 
elation  to  fine  conventional  art  as  do  the  process-illus- 
rations  of  his  book  to  Watteau's  pictures.  Study  these 
Bustrations  !  They  must  be  after  Mr.  Crockett's  own 
leart,  these  dairy-maids  in  sun-bonnets,  mincing  and  pos- 
bring,  displaying  slender  ankles  and  little  feet  encased 
to  the  nattiest  ckaussures.  Are  they  human  ?  Are  they 
fcotch  ?  Are  they  anything  ?  Mr.  Crockett  does, 
ed,  make  them  talk  with  a  strong  Scotch  accent, 
heroine,  Nance  Chrystie,  says  "Ye  may  weel  be 
'  o'  yourseP,  ye  feckless  scullion.  Gi'e  the  like  o' 
a  kiss."  But  that  is  before  she  has  fallen  in  love 
the  hero.  The  Scotch  accent  is  Mr.  Crockett's 
titute  for  tender  emotion.  So  soon  as  she  is  pro- 
ly   in   love,  we   find   her   talking   like   a  Girton 
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coquette.  "You  are  different  from  everybody,"  she 
says,  "do  you  know  that  you  are  the  dearest  thing, 
Alec  ? "  When  the  hero  is  away  in  Edinburgh,  she 
and  her  younger  sister  write  letters  to  him.  The 
younger  sister  is  not  in  love,  so  the  Scotch  dialect 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  the  only  thing  which 
makes  her  tolerable  to  Mr.  Crockett,  and  he  makes  her 
write  "  when  she  cam'  in,  she  gaed  up  to  the  glass  to  see 
if  her  curls  were  becomin',"  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But 
her  sister  Nance,  being  in  love,  needs  none  of  these  arti- 
ficial embellishments  to  make  one  like  her.  I  cannot  re- 
sist quoting  a  few  lines  of  her  letter — they  are  typical : — 
"  Do  you  know,  Alec,  I  went  to  the  pear-tree  to-night 
at  the  darkening?  There  was  snow  on  our  seat.  I 
brushed  it  off  and  leaned  my  head  against  the  bark. 
But  somehow  it  was  not  half  so  nice.  Something  was 
wanting.  I  could  not  think  what — unless  it  was  a 
great  stupid  lad  in  a  certain  coat  of  grey,  which  it  is 
much  nicer  to  rub  one's  head  against  than  any  old  tree. 
I  am  glad  he  is  tall,  that  laddie.  My  head  comes  just 
to  the  right  place,  on  his  shoulder — for  me  at  least. 
And  as  for  him,  I  have  not  heard  him  make  any  com- 
plaints, so  far."  Later,  when  the  love  interest  begins 
to  wane,  Mr.  Crockett  seems  to  be  rather  conscious  of 
her  lapse  of  nationality.  He  consoles  himself  by  causing 
her  to  dress  up  in  the  clothes  of  an  Irish  colleen,  with 
a  red  handkerchief  over  her  head  and  "  her  usually  so 
fascinatingly  tangled  curls  combed  straight  on  either 
side  of  her  face."  Thus  attired,  she  sings  Irish  emigrant 
songs  and  says  "  the  top  o'  the  marnin'  to  ye,  dochtor  !  " 
and,  later,  "  the  top  av  the  morning  to  ye,  docthor 
dear."  Thus  does  Mr.  Crockett,  conciliating  the  whole 
range  of  the  British  Isles,  steal  a  march  on  Mr.  Ian 
Maclaren,  his  fellow-craftsman  in  the  Lord. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  Mr.  Crockett  is  so 
popular.    The  first  part  of  this  book  is  pervaded  by  a 
vague  sensuality.    It  deals  at  some  length  with  "  the 
evening  amusements  of  the  Nether  Neuk  Lasses,"  which 
consist  of  illicit  meetings  with  lovers,  kisses  and  "  arms 
aboot  waists."    Then  follows  a  long  period  of  more 
concentrated  love.    When  that  begins  to  pall,  we  are 
roused  by  the  narration  of  a  shocking  incident.  Even 
as  the  quiet  walks  of  the  Crystal  Palace  are  sometimes, 
after  nightfall,  the  scene  of  a  pyrotechnic  display,  so 
does  Mr.  Crockett  dazzle  us  with  melodrama  in  tfte, 
concluding  chapters.    There  is  a  man  named  Murdoch, 
"  who  walked  with  a  knowing,  well-contented  swagger, 
carrying  a  gold  chain  thick  as  a  ship's  cable  across  his 
waistcoat,  as  proudly  as  if  it  had  been  a  certificate 
of  character."     To  Mr.  Crockett's  readers,  however, 
that  watch-chain  is  the  sure  sign  of  the  seducer.  The. 
man  has  gained  the  affections  of  a  peasant-girl,  who 
is   in   the   habit    of    meeting   him   by  night,  clad, 
not  in  her  "short  ragged  kirtle,"  but  "  in  a  flowing 
robe  of  silk  or  some  other  lightest  material."  Concealed 
in  a  dark  wood,  the  hero  and  two   of  the  Misses 
Chrystie  overhear  Murdoch  declare  marriage  with  th,e 
girl.    They  bide  their  time,  knowing  the  Scotch  Law. 
But  meanwhile  there  is  another  meeting.     The  man. 
stands  in  the  approved  attitude  of  the  seducer— "  in- 
solently and  callously  before  her  with  his  hands  deep  in 
his  pockets."    He  tells  her  that  the  marriage  is  invalid. 
Her  father  tries  to  kill  the  villain,  but  fortunately  he 
does  not  succeed  and  is  enabled  to  flee  the  country. 
The  girl  tries  to  drown  herself  in  Duncan's  Pool,  but 
is  rescued  by  the  eldest  Miss  Chrystie.    In  justice  to 
Mr.  Crockett  it  must  be  said  that  the  subsequent  part; 
of  this  melodrama  is  more  real  and  less  foolish  than  the 
rest  of  his  book.    No  doubt  his  public  will  excuse 
this   slight   lapse.     For   Mr.    Crockett   has  fulfilled 
all   his   pages   with   that  cosy  jargon    in    which  he 
excels.    Also,  he  has  put  in  the  requisite  number  of 
Biblical  allusions,  and  even  when  he  descends  into  the 
dark  regions  of  thought  he  invokes  the  Deity.   "  Lord  ! 
what    shallow   apes   we    human   creatures   be,"  he 
exclaims,  "shaking  with  laughter  at  the  cock  of  one 
another's  noses  or  the  hang  of  our  neighbours'  tails  ! 
.  .  .  .  The  agonised,  pain-racked  clown,  at  sight  of 
whose  contorted  face,  mirth-provoking,  irresistible,  the 
audience  double  themselves  up,  and  jog  elbows  crying, 
'  Did  ever  man  see  the  like  of  that  ?  '  is  a  type  of  many 
a  life  when  the  mask  is  off,  the  veil  lifted,  the  enamel 
washed  out  of  the  crow's-feet  of  care."    Even  so  ! 
Well !   I  can  understand  the  fury  which  Mr.  Crockett's 
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work  rouses  in  an  artist's  bosom.  But  when  I,  who  do 
but  travel  in  criticism,  look  from  the  window  of  my 
compartment  and  see  this  Crystal  Palace,  large  and 
dominant,  upon  the  horizon,  I  do  not  shudder  and  draw 
down  the  blind.  The  sight  of  it  is  suggestive.  It  is 
there.  It  is  a  solid  fact.  Why  should  I  wish  it  rased  ? 
It  gives  pleasure.  It  is  admired.  Long  may  its  glass 
towers  point  heavenwards  !  Long  may  the  sunbeams 
sparkle  on  its  glass  dome  !  Criticus. 

A  SCENE  IN  A  MOORISH  GARDEN. 
THE  GOATHERD. 

HE  comes  every  morning  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  up 
blowing  his  little  flute  of  cane  and  surrounded  by 
his  goats,  this  Moorish  herdboy,  to  browse  his  four- 
legged  friends  on  the  open  common  that  surrounds  my 
garden.  And  if  I  take  the  trouble  to  turn  over  in  bed  I 
can  see  him  through  the  window.  He  is  only  a  little 
bit  of  a  fellow,  it  is  true,  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
whole  herd  lies  upon  him,  and  even  though  the  melodies 
his  six  inches  of  cane  give  forth  are  merry  enough,  I 
can  see  him  turn  now  and  again,  remove  his  flute  from 
his  lips,  and  utter  a  shrill  cry,  followed  by  as  shrill  a 
whistle,  at  which  the  goats  raise  their  heads  from  the 
dew-sprinkled  grass  and  gaze  at  him.  And  then  the 
whole  cavalcade  sets  off  again  slowly  across  the  com- 
mon until  they  are  lost  to  sight  in  the  lentiscus  bushes 
that  clothe  the  mountain  sides  all  round.  And  even 
from  there  the  breeze  wafts  me  the  melody  of  his  pipe 
or  his  voice  when  he  sings,  and  I  know  it  is  time  to  get 
up.  How  better  could  one  be  called  in  the  morning 
than  by  the  rising  sun  and  the  little  goatherd  ? 

Sometimes  I  wander  forth  from  my  garden  on  to  the 
hills  and  join  the  little  group,  difficult  to  find  in  the 
thick  brushwood,  that  meets  daily  to  discuss,  not  politics, 
but  probably  a  newly  found  rabbit-hole  or  a  partridge's 
nest.  The  cowherd  is  there,  and  the  boy  who  minds 
the  mares  from  the  village  away  on  the  hill-top, 
and  my  friend  the  goatherd  too,  of  course,  and  gene- 
rally an  extra  urchin  or  two,  brothers  of  one  or  the 
other.  At  first  they  were  very  shy  and  would  say 
nothing,  but  now  I  see  them  smile  as  I  approach  with 
a  packet  of  cigarettes  in  one  hand  and  a  match-box  in 
the  other.  It  took  a  year  perhaps  before  they  bestowed 
their  confidence  upon  me,  but  nowadays  they  sit  and 
tell  me  all  the  village  news,  and  the  names  of  all  the 
goats  and  calves.  The  goatherd  is  my  special  friend. 
He  talks  but  little  when  the  others  are  there,  for  they 
are  older  and  bigger  than  he,  but  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  I  find  him  alone,  he  sits  down,  his  eyes  upon 
his  goats,  and  talks  freely  enough.  It  is  but  two  miles 
to  the  town,  but  he  has  only  been  there  twice,  that  he 
can  remember,  and  got  punished  on  both  occasions,  for 
there  is  little  feeling  in  common  between  the  peasants 
and  the  townspeople. 

One  day  I  found  him  more  bright  than  ever.  It  took 
no  questioning  to  discover  the  reason.  "  Brother 
Ahmed,"  he  said,  "  is  going  to  be  married — my  biggest 
brother,  you  know,  the  one  that  can  kill  a  partridge  on 
the  wing  with  his  hooked  stick.  He  is  going  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  Mohammed  Elarbi.  Her  father  wouldn't 
allow  it  at  first ;  but  it  is  all  arranged  now,  and  she  is 
rich — oh  !  very,  very  rich.  Her  dowry  is  a  cow — it  will 
have  a  calf  next  year — and  lots  of  clothes  and  two  silver 
bracelets,  four  sheep  and  a  jar  of  butter  and  honey,  and 
Ahmed  pays  twenty  dollars  toward  the  wedding-feast 
to  her  father.  Twenty  dollars  !  and  yet  her  father 
objected  !  Where  is  another  man  who  could  pay  twenty 
dollars  for  his  daughter  ?  Not  in  our  village  ;  and  she 
is  very  pretty,"  he  added  naively  ;  "  a  real  gazelle. 
As  soon  as  Ramadan  is  over  we  shall  have  the  wedding, 
and  the  drummers  and  pipe-players  are  coming  from 
the  town,  and  we  shall  all  fire  off  guns.  Ahmed  can't 
fire  a  gun,  of  course,  because  he  is  the  bridegroom  ; 
but  he  has  promised  to  lend  me  his  gun  to  '  play  powder' 
with."  And  the  boy  threw  back  the  hood  of  his  -cloak 
from  his  head,  shaven  except  of  its  black  plaited  lock 
on  one  side,  and,  waving  his  stick  over  his  head, 
ran  slowly  round  in,  a  circle ;  then  placing  his  stick 
to  his  shoulder,  uttered  a  cry,  and  said  "Bang!" 
in  imitation  of  the  favourite  sport  of  the  Moorish 
mountaineers  ;    and   lastly   threw   his  £stick    in  the 


air  and  caught  it  again.  "  And  we  shall  have  a 
sheep  for  the  party  to  eat,  and  make  '  kooskoosoo ' 
and  drink  tea.  Ah,  it  will  be  a  feast  indeed,  with  meat 
and  sugar  and  tea  and  butter  and  honey  !  "  and  he 
counted  the  menu  up  on  his  fingers.  "  And  you  will 
come,  of  course.  You  must  put  on  your  Moorish 
clothes  and  the  purple  saddle  on  the  black  horse,  and 
come.  You  shall  sit  on  the  same  carpet  as  brother 
Ahmed,  and  they  will  give  you  lots  of  tea  and  '  koos- 
koosoo '  "—then  a  cloud  came  over  his  face — "  do  you 
eat  '  kooskoosoo  '  ?  "  he  asked  timidly.  I  told  him  that 
I  revelled  in  the  wholesome  national  dish  of  his 
country,  and  he  smiled  again.  "Ah!"  he  said,  "a 
wedding  is  splendid.  I  shall  get  married  some  day, 
but  not  till  I  am  much  older.  I  am  old  now,  older  than 
any  of  these  goats.  You  see  the  old  billy  over  there  ; 
well,  he  is  the  only  one  in  the  herd  who  was  there  when 
I  was  very  small — so  high,"  and  he  held  his  hand  about 
two  feet  above  the  ground,  "  and  all  the  rest  have  been 
born  since."  Then  he  sat  silent  for  awhile,  looking 
across  the  blue  bay  before  him  dotted  with  ships. 
"Those  are  towns  upon  the  sea,"  he  said  pointing  to 
them.  "All  day  long  the  little  boats  come  and  go, 
and  then  when  they  stop  coming  and  going  the 
whole  town  moves  away.  People  call  them  ships, 
but  I  call  them  towns  upon  the  sea.  Some  of  them 
fire  smoke  out  of  their  windows,  and  then  the  cannons 
on  the  fort  fire  smoke  back,  and  that  is  how  they  say 
'good  morning,'  but  many  of  them  say  nothing,  but 
they  whistle  so  loud  and  long  that  the  goats  stand  and 
watch  and  then  look  at  me  to  see  if  it  is  all  right,  and 
then  my  towns  go  away  and  I  watch  them  going — 
going — going — until  I  can  only  see  a  little  smoke 
against  the  Christians'  land  (Spain),  and  then  I  see 
smoke  no  longer  and  I  know  that  my  town  upon  the 
sea  has  gone  away,  who  knows  where  !  " 

"And  wouldn't  you  like  to  go  away  in  one  of  your 
towns  upon  the  sea  ?  "  I  asked. 

"No,"  he  replied.  "No.  Why  should  I  go,  and 
where  ?  No  ;  I  must  stay  here  and  look  after  the  goats 
and  carry  the  kids.  Look  !  They  know  me  "  ;  and  in 
a  moment  his  pipe  was  to  his  lips,  and  from  every  bush 
where  they  had  been  resting  from  the  sun — for  it  was 
noon — came  forth  the  herd  of  goats  and  kids,  and  stood 
round  him  as  he  played  to  them,  their  eyes  looking 
wonderingly  into  his  smiling  face,  and  the  kids  skipped 
about  as  if  dancing  to  the  melody.  I  bade  him  au 
revoir,  and  sauntered  home,  leaving  the  goatherd 
seated  upon  a  stone  surrounded  by  his  crowd  of  goats. 

It  is  almost  sunset  now,  and  I  can  hear  his  melodious 
pipe  in  the  distance  as  he  leads  his  herd  home  to  the 
village.  And  I  know  that  to-morrow  as  soon  as  the 
sun  is  up  he  will  pass  by  again  on  his  way  to  the  hills. 

Walter  B.  Harris. 

LAMOUREUX  AND  THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

THE  Philharmonic  directors  have  not  yet  acted 
upon  my  friendly  suggestion  that  they  should, 
relieve  the  public  mind  of  all  its  doubts  by  publishing 
the  accounts  of  the  august  institution  whose  destinies 
they  control.  Apparently  they  are  still  victims  of  the 
extraordinary  and  quite  baseless  delusion  that  they  are 
in  the  best  of  odour  with  the  public,  and  still  oblivious 
of  the  extreme  and  increasing  gravity  of  their  position. 
According  to  Chorley,  it  is  half  a  century  since  the 
Philharmonic  lost  any  prestige  it  ever  possessed  ;  and 
the  directors  seem  to  think  that  a  society  which  has 
survived  for  fifty  years  with  no  reputation  cannot 
possibly  be  killed.  One  must  admit  fifty  years  to  be  a 
fair  test ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  during  forty 
of  these  fifty  the  circumstances  were  widely  different 
from  the  circumstances  of  to-day.  Then  there  were 
scarcely  any  competing  concerts,  and  there  was 
only  a  half-educated  musical  public.  Now  we  have 
Richter,  Mottl,  Manns,  Wood,  Lamoureux,  Colonne, 
all  giving  better,  infinitely  better,  concerts  than  the 
Philharmonic;  and  though  the  Philharmonic  seems  to 
have  got  the  better  of  Mr.  Henschel  by  a  trick  in  every 
sense  worthy  of  the  only  reputation  the  Philharmonic 
can  be  said  to  have,  yet  if  Mr.  Henschel  asks  his  ad- 
mirers for  their  best  support  I  am  sure  that  he  too  will 
be  enabled  to  go  on  giving  better  concerts  than  the 
Philharmonic.    The  London  public  has  at  last  learnt  to 
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distinguish  between  fine  orchestral  playing  and  Philhar- 
monic orchestral  playing  ;  and  there  must  now  be  quite 
a  large  number  of  people  who  are  never  in  any  doubt  as 
to  where  to  spend  a  half-guinea  when  they  are  disposed 
to  hear  a  little  music.  In  a  word,  nowadays  the  Phil- 
harmonic has  no  earthly  chance  of  holding  its  own  by 
force  of  real  or  imaginary  superior  merit  :  its  only  chance 
lies  in  posing  as  a  public  institution  worked  by  self- 
sacrificing  directors  for  the  public  benefit ;  and  if  ever 
the  public  should  become  possessed  by  the  notion  that 
it  is  not  the  public  which  gets  the  benefit —  !  I  again 
implore  the  directors  to  let  us  see  those  accounts.  The 
present  state  of  affairs  is  an  inscrutable  mystery — full 
halls,  artists  induced  to  come  at  low  fees,  and  a  society 
which  remains  poor  in  seeming  defiance  of  all  the  rules 
of  arithmetic.  How  much  money  comes  in,  and  where 
does  it  go?  The  directors  cannot  afford  to  let  these 
questions  go  unanswered  much  longer. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  apparently  the  directors  imagine 
they  can  afford  to  do  anything.  Not  content  with  pro- 
voking inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  the  Philharmonic  as  a 
public  institution,  and  then  allowing  the  case  to  go 
against  them  in  default,  they  actually  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  challenge  comparison  this  week  with  one  of 
the  most  famous  conductors  and  orchestras  in  Europe  ; 
and  with  this  competition  before  them  they  deliberately 
stultified  themselves  by  so  limiting  the  rehearsals  that 
a  fifty  times  better  orchestra  and  a  fifty  times  better 
conductor  could  not  possibly  have  avoided  making 
themselves  ridiculous.  My  opinion  of  Lamoureux  was 
given  in  these  columns  at  the  time  of  his  first  appear- 
ance in  this  country,  and  slightly  modified  afterwards  ; 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  I  never  pretended  to 
rank  him  with  the  great  masters  of  the  orchestra — with 
Mottl  or  Richter,  for  instance.  But  the  cleanness, 
sparkle  and  general  intelligence  of  his  playing  are  un- 
deniable ;  and  moreover  it  must  be  counted  unto  him 
for  righteousness  that  he  plays  Mozart  and  plays  him 
divinely.  A  critic  of  less  equable  temper  than  myself 
would  have  been  provoked  to  bloodshed  by  the  attendant 
who  prevented  me  disturbing  the  whole  audience  by 
entering  Queen's  Hall  during  the  slow  movement  of 
the  Jupiter  symphony  on  Monday  night.  On  the  wrong 
side  of  the  door  I  could  catch  phrase  after  phrase  de- 
livered with  a  degree  of  delicacy,  even  breadth  and  of 
sympathy  with  the  sad  gaiety  of  the  Mozart  spirit  that 
almost  goaded  me  to  the  point  of  being  as  rude  to  the 
attendant  who  kept  me  out  as  Mr.  Hermann  Klein  was 
to  Mr.  Glover  at  the  dress  rehearsal  of  a  recent  serious 
comic  opera.  However  the  minuet  and  finale  were 
quite  as  finely  given — that  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  how  they  could  have  been  given  more  finely.  The 
finale  in  particular  was  delivered  with  a  crystalline  clarity 
of  tone,  a  balanced  phrasing  and  all-pervading  grave 
emotion  that  made  it  as  simple,  sweet  and  moving  as 
one  of  Mozart's  own  songs.  The  remainder  of  the 
concert  was  rather  marred  by  a  quantity  of  most  vulgar 
and  blatant  modern  French  music  and  by  a  version  of 
the  Good  Friday  music  which  was  tame  in  colour  and 
entirely  lacking  in  tender  mysticism.  This  last  would 
have  been  rather  a  surprise  had  we  first  heard  the 
ballet-music  from  the  scene  in  the  Elysian  fields  in 
Gluck's  "  Orpheus  "  as  it  was  played  on  Tuesday  night. 
The  memory  of  that  compels  one  to  forgive  Lamoureux 
all  the  odious  French  stuff  he  inflicts  on  us  and  all  the 
many  things  he  does  differently  from  the  ways  one 
would  fain  have  them  done.  Never  have  I  heard  a 
conductor  keep  so  precisely  and  for  so  long  just  on  the 
right  side  of  the  line  that  divides  extreme  tenderness 
from  weak  hysteria.  Each  tune  came  lovingly  from 
his  hand  ;  the  evenness  of  the  long  rippling  passages 
in  some  of  the  accompaniments  was  merely  miraculous  ; 
every  crescendo  and  diminuendo  was  perfectly  gradated  ; 
and  in  the  result  all  the  profound  feeling — the  sadness 
mixed  with  joy  and  the  strange  mystic  longing — and 
all  the  immense  beauty  of  the  music  were  revealed 
As  I  at  least  have  never  heard  them  revealed  before. 
It  is  curious  that  Lamoureux  should  have  failed  in 
the  Good  Friday  music,  which  is  so  closely  allied  to 
this  that  one  cannot  resist  the  fancy  that  if  Wagner 
had  lived  last  century  he  might  have  written  the  one 
piece,  just  as  Gluck  might  have  written  the  other  had 
me  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  Lamoureux  always  succeeds  better  with 


eighteenth-century  than  with  modern  music  :  the  com- 
plexities of  modern  thought  and  still  more  of  modern 
emotion  are  beyond  him.  His  Gluck  is  better  than  his 
Wagner,  his  Mozart  than  his  Beethoven.  The  Fifth 
symphony,  with  the  exception  of  the  scherzo,  which 
was  beyond  all  praise,  came  off  in  very  ordinary  fashion. 
The  long  notes  at  the  beginning  were  not  held  :  the 
tone  immediately  ebbed  away  weakly  ;  and  the  second 
theme  was  reeled  off  skittishly,  like  a  cantilena  in  a 
Saint-Saens  ballet.  Save  that  there  was  no  emotion 
in  it  little  fault  could  be  found  with  the  slow  move- 
ment ;  the  scherzo  was  wonderful  in  its  crispness  and 
grace  ;  and  the  finale  was  altogether  a  failure.  There 
was  no  richness,  no  fulness  ;  every  detail — the  fifths  of 
the  trumpets  and  horns,  for  example — stood  out  with 
painful  distinctness  ;  and  the  coda  degenerated  into  a 
genteel  row.  That  coda  is  no  Mozart-Haydn  noisy 
wind-up  to  a  long  and  exciting  movement  :  odd  though 
it  may  seem,  nothing  in  the  symphony  is  more  charged 
with  intense  Beethoven  feeling — regret  and  jubilation 
paradoxically  mixed — and  Lamoureux  overlooked  this 
altogether.  Nevertheless,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  even  when  Lamoureux  pleases  one  least  the 
accuracy  of  his  band — an  accuracy  so  perfect  that  when 
an  unlucky  player  does  get  a  wrong  note  it  falls  on 
every  one  in  the  hall  like  a  thunderbolt — its  brilliance 
and  splendid  go  are  in  themselves  delightful  qualities, 
qualities  which  command  the  respect  of  all  of  us  who 
like  men  to  be  masters  of  their  trade. 

We  had  Lamoureux  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  ; 
and  on  Wednesday  night  the  Philharmonic  invited  the 
public  to  pay  from  half  a  crown  to  half  a  guinea  per 
head  to  hear  what  they  could  do.    The  policy  of  the 
Philharmonic  has  always  been  to  put  a  tax  on  the 
papers  that  uncompromisingly  tell  the  truth  about  it ; 
and  I  manfully  paid  my  half-guinea  and  took  a  seat 
out  of  hearing  of  the  customary  discussions  of  Mr. 
Cummings'  and  Mr.   Berger's  difficulties   with  their 
washerwomen  and  domestic  servants.    Now  it  would 
be  ungenerous  not  to  admit  that  Lamoureux's  cleanness 
and  precision  may  spoil  one  for  playing  any  less  precise 
and  clean  ;  but  while  making  the  fullest  allowance  for 
that,  I  cannot  hide  from  myself  the  fact  that  the  Phil- 
harmonic version  of  the  Fourth  symphony  of  Beethoven 
was  the  most  disgraceful  and  slovenly  piece  of  orchestral 
work  I  have  listened  to  since  the  last  concert  given  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  last  season.    It  was  so  bad 
that  it  is  hard  to  know  how  to  commence  to  describe  it. 
And,  on  reflection,  I  will  not  describe  it :  I  will  merely 
ask  those  who  were  there  whether  from  beginning  to 
end  they  heard  a  single  passage  played  correctly,  if 
pianissimos  were  not  taken  mezzo-forte  and  mezzofortes 
fortissimo,  if  there  was  ever  an  attempt  made  to  play 
one  of  the  many  lovely  tunes  in  the  slow  movement 
with  the  slightest  expression  ?    Ten  bulls  in  a  china- 
shop  could  not  create  greater  confusion  than  Messrs. 
the  Mackenzie  and  his   half-  or  not-at-all-rehearsed 
band  created  in  the  Fourth  symphony.    One  listened  at 
first  with  consternation  and  afterwards  with  laughter : 
Beethoven  himself  could  not  have  helped  laughing. 
There  was  a  time  when  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  took 
some  interest  in  his  work.    He  used  to  handle  the  baton 
with  vigour,  and  to  play  the  masterpieces  in  a  sound, 
musicianly   and  very  occasionally  in  an  imaginative 
way  ;  but  on  Wednesday  he  sat  solemnly  and  solidly 
in  his  chair  and  conducted  as  though  he  was  preoccupied 
with  the  mental  travail  of  bringing  forth  revised  editions 
of  funny  tunes  ;  while  the  orchestra  tore  the  most  beau- 
tiful melodies  in  the  world  to  rags  and  scattered  them 
amongst  the  audience.    With  Lamoureux  and  Mottl 
here,  and  Mr.  Wood  giving  very  excellent  concerts  once 
or  twice  every  week,  this  is  the  exhibition  for  which 
the  Philharmonic  directors  have  the  temerity  to  ask 
half  a  guinea  !    After  the  orgie  had  been  indulged 
in  to  the  full  we  had  to  sit  patiently  while  Paderewski 
played  a  concerto  by  the  esteemed  Philharmonic  con- 
ductor in  a  very  ill-tempered  and  vindictive  fashion,  as 
one  who  could  not  escape  from  fulfilling  a  promise. 
But  he  might  easily,  and  has  often,  played  worse  stuff: 
there  is  no  vast  difference  in  artistic  value  between  a 
concerto  by  Mackenzie  and  a  rhapsody  by  Paderewski. 
Mackenzie's  is  at  any  rate  better  music  than  he  ha<= 
written  of  late  years  ;  for  if  the  opening  has  a  suspiciou 
air  of  being  a  study  in  comic  effects,  a  genuine  tune 
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occurs  fairly  early ;  and  if  the  finale  is  an  ugly  and  noisy 
romp,  it  is  a  romp  without  silly  Academic  interruptions. 
Yet  I  must  admit  that  the  din  of  it  was  sheer  torture  to 
my  ears — would  that  I  could  harden  those  organs  to 
the  point  of  enduring  without  actual  physical  agony  the 
cacophonies  so  beloved  of  the  Academic  soul  !  At  the 
end  I  fled  ;  and  it  seems  that  this  precaution  was 
justified  by  the  event ;  for  my  worst  fears  were  ful- 
filled and  Paderewski  played  the  finale  again.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  the  concerto  is  not  very  bad  music. 

It  affords  me  no  pleasure  to  assault  the  Philharmonic 
Society  whenever  it  wakes  out  of  its  winter  sleep  and 
emerges  into  such  sunlight  as  may  be  seen  in  London  ; 
but  there  are  the  best  of  reasons  why  those  of  us  who 
want  more  and  better  music  should  not  allow  the 
Philharmonic  to  go  on  its  way  without  energetic 
protest  and  even  an  endeavour  to  stop  it.  The 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonic  alone,  is  responsible 
for  the  low  standard  ■  of  orchestral  execution  in  this 
country,  and  for  the  low  estimate  in  which  English 
music  is  held  by  the  intelligent  foreigner.  With  the 
finest  players  in  the  world  we  have  until  recently  had 
the  worst  orchestral  concerts  ;  with  the  finest  players  in 
the  world  we  cannot  now  get  the  accompaniments  to 
opera  played  at  Covent  Garden  as  they  are  played  every 
day  in  many  a  German  town  and  in  Paris.  For  years 
the  Philharmonic  has  persisted  in  giving  slipshod 
performances  of  the  masterworks  ;  for  years  the 
flunkey  part  of  the  Press  has  told  the  public  that 
nothing  superior  to  the  Philharmonic  performances 
was  desirable  or  indeed  possible  ;  and  the  end 
of  it  is  that  players  and  the  smaller  conductors 
have  come  to  regard  with  complacency  a  style  of  per- 
formance that  would  procure  them  a  hooting  in  Paris  or 
Berlin.  Last  week  I  heard  Gluck's  "Orpheus  "  at  the 
Opdra  Comique  in  Paris.  It  was  reckoned  quite 
an  ordinary  affair,  jf  not  actually  an  "off  night"; 
but  it  made  a  deeper  impression  on  me  than  any 
performance  I  have  heard  in  London  ;  and  this 
not  merely  because  Miss  Delna  sang  and  acted 
Orpheus  as  Giulia  Ravogli  did  when  she  was  at 
her  best,  nor  because  the  scenery,  stage-management 
and  chorus  were  all  beyond  the  most  extravagant 
dreams  of  Covent  Garden,  but  chiefly  because 
the  orchestra  played  with  a  beauty  and  finish  which 
simply  astounded  me.  I  have  heard  such  play- 
ing before,  but  never  in  a  theatre  ;  and  the  audience 
took  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Being  incorri- 
gibly insular,  I  have  always  despised  all  French 
musicians,  and  I  still  despise  many  of  them  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  pretend  not  to  understand  the 
feelings  of  the  Frenchman  who,  accustomed  to  the  Paris 
standard,  comes  to  England,  attends  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  and  is  horrified  by  the  London  standard. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  Manns,  Richter,  and  more 
.recently  Mottl  and  Wood  have  raised  the  London 
standard  in  spite  of  the  Philharmonic's  efforts  to  keep 
it  down  ;  but  it  is  still  deplorably  low  ;  and  it  will  never 
rise  to  the  German  and  French  standard  until  either 
the  Philharmonic  ceases  to  burlesque  the  great  works, 
which  would  be  a  good  step,  or  ceases  to  give  any 
concerts  at  all,  which  would  be  a  better  step.  Meantime, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  critic  who  has  the  intelligence 
to  see  what  is  wrong,  and  the  honesty  to  say  what 
,he  sees,  to  point  out  on  every  possible  occasion  that 
the  concerts  given  by  the  little  clique  of  music-masters 
called  the  Philharmonic  are  bad  concerts,  that  there  are 
scores  of  other  concerts  where  better  playing  can  be 
heard  for  the  same  prices,  that  the  Philharmonic 
standard  of  execution  is  a  low  standard  and  not  the 
best  English  standard,  and  that  the  Philharmonic, 
While  asking  for  support  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
1  public  institution,  does  not  act  as  a  public  institution 
should,  and  place  ,  the  public  in  a  position  to  judge 
whether  or  not  its  money  is  spent  wisely.      J.  F.  R. 

MEREDITH  ON  COMEDY. 

"  An  Essay  on  Comedy."  By  George  Meredith.  West- 
minster :  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  1897. 

TWENTY  years  ago  Mr.  George  Meredith  delivered 
a  lecture  at  the .  London  Institution  on  Comedy 
and  the  Uses  of  the  Comic  Spirit,    It  was  afterwards 


published  in  the  "  New  Quarterly  Magazine,"  and  now 
reappears  as  a  brown  buckram  book,  obtainable 
at  the  inconsiderable  price  (considering  the  quality) 
of  five  shillings.  It  is  an  excellent,  even  superfine, 
essay,  by  perhaps  the  highest  living  English  authority 
on  its  subject.  And  Mr.  Meredith  is  quite  conscious  of 
his  eminence.  Speaking  of  the  masters  of  the  comedic 
spirit  (if  I  call  it,  as  he  does,  the  Comic  Spirit,  this 
darkened  generation  will  suppose  me  to  refer  to  the 
animal  spirits  of  tomfools  and  merryandrews),  he  says, 
"  Look  there  for  your  unchallengeable  upper  class." 
He  should  know  ;  for  he  certainly  belongs  to  it.  At  the 
first  page  I  recognize  the  true  connoisseur,  and  know 
that  I  have  only  to  turn  it  to  come  on  the  great  name 
of  Moliere,  who  has  hardly  been  mentioned  in  London 
during  the  last  twenty  years  by  the  dramatic  critics, 
except  as  representing  a  quaint  habit  of  the  Comddie 
Francaise.  That  being  so,  why  republish  an  essay  on 
comedy  now  ?  Who  cares  for  comedy  to-day  ? — who 
knows  what  it  is? — how  many  readers  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
perfectly  straightforward  and  accurate  account  of  the 
wisest  and  most  exquisite  of  the  arts  will  see  anything 
in  the  book  but  a  brilliant  sally  of  table  talk  about  old 
plays,  to  be  enjoyed,  without  practical  application,  as 
one  of  the  rockets  in  the  grand  firework  display  of 
contemporary  belles  lettres  ? 

However,  since  the  thing  is  done,  and  the  book  out,  I 
take  leave  to   say  that   Mr.   Meredith  knows  more 
about  plays  than  about   playgoers.     "  The  English 
public,"  he  says,  "  have  the  basis  of  the  comic  in  them  : 
an  esteem  for  common  sense."    This  flattering  illusion 
does  not  dupe  Mr.  Meredith  completely;  for  I  notice 
that  he  adds  "  taking  them  generally."    But  if  it  were 
to  be  my  last  word  on  earth  I  must  tell  Mr.  Meredith 
to  his  face  that  whether  you  take  them  generally  or 
particularly — whether  in  the  lump,  or  sectionally  as  play- 
goers, churchgoers,  voters,  and  what  not — they  are 
everywhere  united  and  made  strong  by  the  bond  of 
their  common  nonsense,  their  invincible  determination 
to  tell  and  be  told  lies  about  everything,  and  their 
power  of  dealing  acquisitively  and  successfully  with 
facts  whilst  keeping  them,  like  disaffected  slaves,  rigidly 
in  their  proper  place  :  that  is,  outside  the  moral  con- 
sciousness.   The  Englishman  is  the  most  successful 
man  in  the  world  simply  because  he  values  success 
— meaning  money  and  social  precedence — more  than 
anything  else,  especially  more  than  fine  art,  his  atti- 
tude towards  which,  culture-affectation  apart,  is  one 
of  half  diffident,  half  contemptuous    curiosity,  and 
of  course  more   than  clear-headedness,  spiritual  in- 
sight, truth,  justice,  and  so  forth.     It  is  precisely 
this  unscrupulousness  and  singleness  of  purpose  that 
constitutes  the  Englishman's  pre-eminent  "common 
sense "  ;  and  this  sort  of  common  sense,  I  submit 
to  Mr.  Meredith,  is  not  only  not  "the  basis  of  the 
comic,"  but  actually  makes  comedy  impossible,  because 
it  would  not  seem  like  common  sense  at  all  if  it  were 
not  self-satisfiedly  unconscious  of  its  moral  and  intel- 
lectual bluntness,  whereas  the  function  of  comedy  is 
to  dispel  such  unconsciousness  by  turning  the  search- 
light of  the  keenest  moral  and  intellectual  analysis  right 
on  to  it.    Now  the   Frenchman,  the  Irishman,  the 
American,  the  ancient  Greek,  is  disabled  from  this  true 
British  common  sense  by  intellectual  virtuosity,  leading 
to  a  love  of  accurate  and  complete  consciousness  of 
things — of  intellectual  mastery  of  them.    This  produces 
a  positive  enjoyment  of  disillusion  (the  most  dreaded 
and  hated  of  calamities  in  England),  and  consequently  a) 
love  of  comedy  (the  fine  art  of  disillusion)  deep  enough 
to  make  huge  sacrifices  of  dearly  idealized  institutions 
to  it.    Thus,  in  France,  Moliere  was  allowed  to  destroy 
the  Marquises.     In  England  he  could  not  have  shaken 
even  such  titles  as  the  accidental  sheriff's  knighthood  of 
the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris.    And  yet  the  Englishman; 
thinks  himself  much  more  independent,  level-headed,; 
and  genuinely  republican   than   the  Frenchman — not! 1 
without  good  superficial  reasons  ;  for  nations  with  the; 
genius  of  comedy  often  carry  all  the  snobbish  ambitions  I 
and  idealist   enthusiasms  of  the   Englishman  to  anj 
extreme  which  the  Englishman  himself  laughs  at.  But. 
they  sacrifice  them  to  comedy,  to  which  the  English-! 
man  sacrifices  nothing  ;  so  that,  in  the  upshot,  aristo- 
cracies, thrones  and  churches  go  by  the  board  at  the! 
attack  of  comedy  among  our  devotedly  conventional,' 
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loyal  and  fanatical  next-door  neighbours,  whilst  we, 
having  absolutely  no  disinterested  regard  for  such 
institutions,  draw  a  few  of  their  sharpest  teeth,  and 
then  maintain  them  determinedly  as  part  of  the 
machinery  of  worldly  success. 

The  Englishman  prides  himself  on  this  anti-comedic 
common  sense  of  his  as  at  least  eminently  practical. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  just  as  often  as  not  most  pig- 
headedly  unpractical.  For  example,  electric  telegraphy, 
telephony  and  traction  are  invented,  and  establish 
themselves  as  necessities  of  civilized  life.  The  un- 
practical foreigner  recognizes  the  fact,  and  takes  the 
obvious  step  of  putting  up  poles  in  his  streets  to  carry 
wires.  This  expedient  never  occurs  to  the  Briton.  He 
wastes  leagues  of  wire  and  does  unheard-of  damage  to 
property  by  tying  his  wires  and  posts  to  such  chimney 
stacks  as  he  can  beguile  householders  into  letting  him 
have  access  to.  Finally,  when  it  comes  to  electric 
traction,  and  the  housetops  are  out  of  the  question,  he 
suddenly  comes  out  in  the  novel  character  of  an 
amateur  in  urban  picturesqueness,  and  declares  that 
the  necessary  cable  apparatus  would  spoil  the  appear- 
ance of  our  streets.  The  streets  of  Nuremberg,  the 
heights  of  Fiesole,  may  not  be  perceptibly  the  worse 
for  these  contrivances  ;  but  the  beauty  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road  is  too  sacred  to  be  so  profaned  :  to  its 
loveliness  the  strained  bus-horse  and  his  offal  are  the 
only  accessories  endurable  by  the  beauty-loving  Cockney 
eye.  This  is  your  common-sense  Englishman.  His 
helplessness  in  the  face  of  electricity  is  typical 
of  his  helplessness  in  the  face  of  everything  else 
that  lies  outside  the  set  of  habits  he  calls  his 
opinions  and  capacities.  In  the  theatre  he  is 
the  same.  It  is  not  common  sense  to  laugh  at  your 
own  prejudices  :  it  is  common  sense  to  feel  insulted 
when  any  one  else  laughs  at  them.  Besides,  the 
Englishman  is  a  serious  person  :  that  is,  he  is  firmly 
persuaded  that  his  prejudices  and  stupidities  are  the 
vital  material  of  civilization,  and  that  it  is  only  by  hold- 
ing on  to  their  moral  prestige  with  the  stiffest  resolution 
that  the  world  is  saved  from  flying  back  into  savagery 
and  gorilladom,  which  he  always  conceives,  in  spite  of 
natural  history,  as  a  condition  of  lawlessness  and  pro- 
miscuity, instead  of,  as  it  actually  is,  the  extremity,  long 
since  grown  unbearable,  of  his  own  notions  of  law  and 
order,  morality  and  conventional  respectability.  Thus 
he  is  a  moralist,  an  ascetic,  a  Christian,  a  truth-teller 
and  a  plain  dealer  by  profession  and  by  conviction  ; 
and  it  is  wholly  against  this  conviction  that,  judged 
by  his  own  canons,  he  finds  himself  in  practice  a  great 
rogue,  a  liar,  an  unconscionable  pirate,  a  grinder 
of  the  face  of  the  poor,  and  a  libertine.  Mr.  Meredith 
points  out  daintily  that  the  cure  for  this  self-treasonable 
confusion  and  darkness  is  Comedy,  whose  spirit  over- 
bead  will  "look  humanely  malign  and  cast  an  oblique 
light  on  them,  followed  by  volleys  of  silvery  laughter." 
Yes,  Mr.  Meredith  ;  but  suppose  the  patients  have 
"common  sense"  enough  not  to  want  to  be  cured! 
Suppose  they  realize  the  immense  commercial  advan- 
tage of  keeping  their  ideal  life  and  their  practical 
business  life  in  two  separate  conscience-tight  com- 
partments, which  nothing  but  "the  Comic  Spirit" 
can  knock  into  one  !  Suppose,  therefore,  they 
dread  the  Comic  Spirit  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world,  shrinking  from  its  "illumination,"  and 
considering  its  "  silvery  laughter"  in  execrable  taste! 
Surely  in  doing  so  they  are  only  carrying  out  the 
common-sense  view,  in  which  an  encouragement  and 
enjoyment  of  comedy  must  appear  as  silly  and  suicidal 
and  "  unEnglish  "  as  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  sets 
fire  to  his  own  house  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  flying 
»parks,  the  red  glow  in  the  sky,  the  fantastic  shadows 
on  the  walls,  the  excitement  of  the  crowd,  the  gleaming 
charge  of  the  engines,  and  the  dismay  of  the  neigh- 
bours. Xo  doubt  the  day  will  come  when  we  shall 
deliberately  burn  a  London  street  every  day  to  keep 
our  city  up  to  date  in  health  and  handsomeness,  with 
Bo  more  misgiving  as  to  our  common  sense  than  we 
•Ow  have  when  sending  our  clothes  to  the  laundry 
•very  week.  When  that  day  comes,  perhaps  comedy 
■ill  be  popular  too  ;  for  after  all  the  function  of  comedy, 
m  Mr.  Meredith  after  twenty  years'  further  considera- 
tion is  perhaps  by  this  time  ripe  to  admit,  is  nothing 
less  than  the  destruction  of  old-established  morals. 


Unfortunately,  to-day  such  i.conoclasm  can  be  tolerated., 
by  our  playgoing  citizens  only  as  a  counsel  of  despair 
and  pessimism.  They  can  find  a  dreadful  joy  in  it  when 
it  is  done  seriously,  or  even  grimly  and  terribly  as  they 
understand  Ibsen  to  be  doing  it  ;  but  that  it  should  be 
done  with  levity,  with  silvery  laughter  like  the  crackling 
of  thorns  under  a  pot,  is  too  scandalously  wicked,  too 
cynical,  too  heartlessly  shocking  to  be  borne.  Conse-  : 
quently  our  plays  must  either  be  exploitations  of  old- 
established  morals  or  tragic  challengings  of  the  order 
of  Nature.  Reductions  to  absurdity,  however  logical ; 
banterings,  however  kindly  ;  irony,  however  delicate  ; 
merriment,  however  silvery,  are  out  of  the  question 
in  matters  of  morality,  except  among  men  with  a  natural 
appetite  for  comedy  which  must  be  satisfied  at  all  costs 
and  hazards  :  that  is  to  say,  not  among  the  English 
playgoing  public,  which  positively  dislikes  comedy. 

No  doubt  it  is  patriotically  indulgent  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith to  say  that  "Our  English  school  has  not  clearly 
imagined  society,"  and  that  "of  the  mind  hovering 
above  congregated  men  and  women  it  has  imagined 
nothing."  But  is  he  quite  sure  that  the  audiences  of 
our  English  school  do  not  know  too  much  about  society 
and  "  congregated  men  and  women"  to  encourage  any 
exposures  from  "  the  vigilant  Comic,"  with  its 
"  thoughtful  laughter,"  its  "  oblique  illumination,'" 
and  the  rest  of  it?  May  it  not  occur  to  the  purchasers 
of  half-guinea  stalls  that  it  is  bad  enough  to  have  to 
put  up  with  the  pryings  of  Factory  Inspectors,  Public 
Analysts,  County  Council  Inspectors,  Chartered 
Accountants  and  the  like,  without  admitting  this  Comic 
Spirit  to  look  into  still  more  delicate  matters  ?  Is  it 
clear  that  the  Comic  Spirit  would  break  into  silvery 
laughter  if  it  saw  all  that  the  nineteenth  century  has 
to  show  it  beneath  the  veneer  ?  There  is  Ibsen,  for 
instance  :  he  is  not  lacking,  one  judges,  in  the  Comic 
Spirit ;  yet  his  laughter  does  not  sound  very  silvery, 
does  it  ?  No  :  if  this  were  an  age  for  comedies,  Mr. 
Meredith  would  have  been  asked  for  one  before  this. 
How  would  a  comedy  from  him  be  relished,  I  wonder, 
by  the  people  who  wanted  to  have  the  revisers  of  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  prosecuted  for  blasphemy 
because  they  corrected  as  many  of  its  mistranslations 
as  they  dared,  and  who  reviled  Froude  for  not  suppress-, 
ing  Carlyle's  diary  and  writing  a  fictitious  biography 
of  him,  instead  of  letting  out  the  truth  ?  Comedy,  in- 
deed !    I  drop  the  subject  with  a  hollow  laugh. 

The  recasting  of  "  A  Pierrot's  Life"  at  the  matinees 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre  greatly  increases  and 
solidifies  the  attraction  of  the  piece.    Felicia  Mallet 
now  plays  Pierrot ;  but  we  can  still  hang  on  the  up- 
turned nose  of  the  irresistible  Litini,  who  reappears  as 
Fifine.    Litini  was  certainly  a  charming  Pierrot ;  but 
the  delicate,  subtle  charm  was  an  intensely  feminine 
one,  and '  only  incorporated  itself  dreamily  with  the 
drama  in  the  tender  shyness  of  the  first  act  and  the, 
pathos  of  the  last.    Litini  as  a  vulgar  drunkard  and 
gambler  was  as  fantastically  impossible  as  an  angel  at 
a  horse-race.     Felicia  Mallet  is  much  more  credible, 
much  more  realistic,  and  therefore  much  more  intel- 
ligible— also  much  less  slim,  and  not  quite  so  youthful. 
Litini  was  like  a  dissolute  "La  Sylphide  "  :  Mallet  is 
frankly  and  heartily  like  a  scion  of  the  very  smallest 
bourgeoisie   sowing   his  wild   oats.     She  is  a  good 
observer,   a  smart   executant,   and   a   vigorous  and 
sympathetic   actress,    apparently  quite  indifferent  to 
romantic  charm,  and  intent  only  on  the  dramatic  inr. 
terest,  realistic  illusion,  and  comic  force  of  her  work. 
And    she    avoids   the   conventional   gesture-code  of 
academic  Italian  pantomime,  depending  on  popularly 
graphic  methods  throughout.     The  result  is  that  the 
piece   is  now  much  fuller  of   incident,   much  more 
exciting  in  the  second  act  (hitherto  the  weak  point) 
and  much  more  vivid  than  before.     Other  changes 
have  helped  to  bring  this  about.    Jacquinet,  no  longer 
ridiculously  condemned  to  clothe  a  Parisian  three-card- 
trick  man  in  the  attire  of  the  fashionable  lover  in 
"  L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  appears  in  his  proper  guise  with 
such  success  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  the 
same   person.      Miss  Ellas  Dee  is  a  much  prettier 
Louisette,  as  prettiness  is  reckoned  in  London,  than 
her  predecessor,  whom  she  also  surpasses  in  grace  and 
variety  of  expression.    Litini  is  a  brilliant  Fifine — the 
brevity  of  the  part  is  regretted  for  the  first  time  ;  and 
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Rossi,  though  he  is  no  better  than  before,  probably 
would  be  if  he  had  left  any  room  for  improvement.  The 
band  is  excellent,  and  the  music  clever  and  effective, 
though  it  has  none  of  those  topical  allusions  which  are 
so  popular  here — strangely  popular,  considering  that 
the  public  invariably  misses  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
(who,  for  instance,  has  noticed  that  entr'acte  in  "  Saucy 
Sally  "  in  which  the  bassoon  plays  all  manner  of  rollick- 
ing nautical  airs  as  florid  counterpoints  to  "Tom 
Bowling"?)  Altogether  the  "play  without  words" 
is  now  at  its  best.  One  must  be  a  critic  to  under- 
stand the  blessedness  of  going  to  the  theatre  without 
having  to  listen  to  slipshod  dialogue  and  affect- 
edly fashionable  or  nasally  stagy  voices.  Merely  to 
see  plastic  figures  and  expressive  looks  and  gestures  is 
a  delicious  novelty  to  me  ;  but  I  believe  some  of  the 
public  rather  resent  having  to  pay  full  price  for  a  play 
without  words,  exactly  as  they  resent  having  to  pay  for 
a  doctor's  advice  without  getting  a  bottle  of  nasty 
medicine  along  with  it.  Some  of  these  unhappy  per- 
sons may  be  observed  waiting  all  through  the  per- 
formance for  the  speaking  to  begin,  and  retiring  at  last 
with  loud  expressions  of  disappointment  at  having  been 
sold  by  the  management.  For  my  part,  I  delight  in 
these  wordless  plays,  though  I  am  conscious  of  the 
difficulty  of  making  any  but  the  most  threadbare 
themes  intelligible  to  the  public  without  words.  In 
my  youth  the  difficulty  could  have  been  got  over  by 
taking  some  story  that  every  one  knew  ;  but  nowadays 
nobody  knows  any  stories.  If  you  put  the  "  Sleeping 
Beauty  "  on  the  stage  in  dumb  show,  the  only  thing 
you  could  depend  on  the  whole  house  knowing  about 
her  would  be  her  private  name  and  address,  her  salary, 
her  engagements  for  next  year,  her  favourite  pastimes, 
and  the  name  of  her  pet  dog.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  close  of  the  month  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
Settlement  have  helped  to  increase  the  demand  for 
money,  and  there  has  consequently  been  a  somewhat 
harder  tendency  in  the  Money  Market.  The  Bank  rate, 
too,  remains  at  3  per  cent.,  although  with  37^  millions 
of  gold  in  their  vaults  the  Directors  would  probably 
have  announced  a  reduction  last  Thursday  but  for  the 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  the  East.  It  is  generally 
felt  that  as  soon  as  the  political  horizon  is  clear  another 
lengthy  period  of  cheap  money  is  practically  assured, 
and  a  striking  evidence  of  this  feeling  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  ,£1,719,000  of  Treasury  bills  were  purchased  on 
Tuesday  at  an  average  price  equivalent  to  barely  i\  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

There  is  really  very  little  at  the  present  moment  to 
discourage  investors.  The  settlement  of  the  Cretan 
difficulty  in  some  way  or  other — and,  after  all,  the  pre- 
cise way  is  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance— is  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  we  are  among  those  who  believe 
that  the  state  of  tension  in  South  Africa  will  also  yield 
eventually  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon interest.  As  to  the  disputes  in  the  North  which 
have  assisted  to  disturb  prices,  it  is  perhaps  rather  soon 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  favourable  turn  of 
affairs  ;  but  the  proposed  conference  between  the 
Engineering  Employers'  Federation  and  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers  is  assuredly  a  great  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  satisfactory  compromise. 

Under  these  influences  the  tone  of  the  Stock  Markets 
has  become  much  more  cheerful,  although  business  is 
still  quiet.  Consols  continue  to  vacillate  about  a  mean 
somewhere  between  112  and  112$,  and  Home  Rail- 
ways, assisted  doubtless  by  the  fine  spring  weather, 
have  evinced  an  almost  unlooked-for  buoyancy.  During 
the  past  fortnight  Hull  and  Barnsley  stock  has  risen 
about  7  points,  and  the  South  -  Western,  South- 
Eastern,  Midland,  and  Metropolitan  Railways  are  also 
in  the  van  of  a  general  advance,  to  which  North  British 
stock  furnishes  a  solitary  exception.  In  the  case  of  the 
Midland  Railway  something  of  course  is  due  to  the 
forthcoming  division  of  the  Ordinary  stock  ;  and  the 
appreciation  of  Metropolitan  shares  has  no  doubt  been 
stimulated  by  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  and,  with  perhaps 


more  reason,  by  the  prospect  of  increased  profits  from 
the  connexion  with  the  Sheffield  Company's  extension, 
which  is  to  be  opened  a  year  hence.  The  South- 
Eastern  stock  deserves  its  enhanced  value,  for  the 
directors  have  at  last  given  evidence  of  a  genuine  desire 
to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  public,  although  there  is 
still  considerable  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect. 

Foreign  stocks  are  also  better  all  round,  and  there  is  a 
distinctly  improved  tone  on  the  Continental  Bourses, 
the  Paris  market  in  particular  being  favourably  affected 
by  the  rumour  of  the  resumption  of  negotiations  for  a 
commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Italy.  In  fact, 
the  fears  of  the  past  two  months  have  now  almost 
evaporated,  and  at  the  present  moment  American  Rail- 
ways enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  depression  which  so 
recently  existed  in  all  markets  alike. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  slump  in  American  Railways 
is,  of  course,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Trans-Missouri  Traffic  Associa- 
tion is  illegal.  Although  other  associations  of  the 
kind,  including  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  are  not 
framed  on  precisely  the  same  lines,  there  seems  good 
reason  to  think  that  the  Court  will  decide  against  them 
also,  and  this  will  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  the 
railway  companies,  its  effect  being  to  prevent  their  com- 
bining, as  hitherto,  to  keep  up  rates  of  freight.  Another 
factor  of  depression  is  the  practical  failure  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Treaty,  which  has,  after  all,  served  little  purpose 
save  that  of  exhibiting  the  model  democracy  of  the 
world  in  a  more  than  usually  ridiculous  light. 

Altogether  matters  do  not  wear  too  roseate  a  hue  on 
the  Western  continent.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way has  barely  earned  its  meagre  dividend  of  2  per 
cent.,  and  the  stock  has  dropped  five  points  ;  while  the 
latest  traffic  returns  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canada,  although  showing  small  increases  on  the  main 
line  and  the  Detroit  section,  disclose  an  almost  equal 
falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand 
Trunk  section,  and  so  furnish  another  proof,  if  proof 
were  needed,  of  the  stagnation  of  American  trade. 

The  tone  of  the  Mining  Market  has  improved,  not 
only  in  the  South  African  department,  but  also  as 
regards  the  West  Australian  and  Indian  mines.  We 
confess  that  the  comparative  prices  of  some  of  these 
issues  seem  to  us  very  difficult  to  explain.  Here  we 
have  Crown  Reefs  paying  a  dividend  of  no  per  cent, 
last  year,  and  now  one  of  80  per  cent,  for  the  half-year 
just  completed  ;  yet  the  price  is  only  io\,  and  at  this  price 
the  shares  yield,  on  the  basis  of  the  last  dividend,  a  return 
of  about  15  per  cent,  per  annum.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Great  Boulder  Mine  in  West  Australia  has  only 
paid  14J.  on  each  £1  share  during  1896;  yet  the  price 
is  rather  more  than  9.  Turning  again  to  South  Africa, 
we  find  New  Heriots  at  only  7^,  although  they  paid  an 
85  per  cent,  dividend  in  1896,  and  will  probably  pay  100 
per  cent,  this  year  ;  while  Lake  View  Consols,  in  West 
Australia,  with  more  than  twice  the  capital  and  every 
penny  of  it  called  up,  are  quoted  at  7§,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  hitherto  paid  no  dividend  at  all  ! 
The  Great  Boulder  Main  Reef,  Hannan's  Star,  and 
Hannan's  Brownhill  are  equally  guiltless  of  dividends, 
and  the  prices  at  which  these  securities  are  quoted 
seem  to  us  to  have  but  little  justification,  especially  , 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  in  quartz  instead 
of  banket. 

A  scheme  will,  we  understand,  be  shortly  put  before 
the  bondholders  of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  a  view 
to  placing  the  whole  debt  of  the  country  upon  a  fresh 
basis.  This,  however,  can  only  be  done  in  consonance 
with  the  original  plan  of  substituting  Provincial  Bonds; 
bearing  a  nominally  higher  rate  of  interest  for  the  pre- 
sent Four  per  Cent.  Bonds  of  the  Government.  In  any 
case  the  scheme  will  undoubtedly  be  something  more 
than  a  simple  unification.  The  unfortunate  factor  in 
any  scheme  of  readjustment  is  that  the  interest  on  | 
existing  provincial  loans  has  been  so  long  in  arrear,; 
and  that  the  protracted  negotiations  between  the 
representatives  of  the  bondholders  and  the  autho- 
rities seem  so  far  to  have  been  ineffectual.  How- 
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ever,  according  to  the  recently  published  trade 
figures  for  1896,  the  consuming  power  of  the  nation  has 
appreciably  increased.  For  last  year,  the  imports,  ex- 
clusive of  specie,  amounted  to  $1 12,058,000,  an  advance 
upon  1895  of  nearly  $17,000,000,  while  the  steady  in- 
crease of  exports  from  $103,219,000  in  1891  to 
$113,700,000  in  1896,  when  their  value  was  just  double 
what  it  was  thirteen  years  ago,  gives  evidence  of 
greater  activity  of  production.  The  latest  railway  returns 
are  fairly  satisfactory,  particularly  those  of  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Great  Southern  line.  Provided  that  the  country 
remains  free  from  internal  dissension  and,  what  is 
perhaps  worse,  the  ravages  of  the  locust  plague,  a 
brighter  future  may  be  anticipated  for  most  of  the 
leading  Argentine  securities. 

The  directors  of  the  North  British  Railway  cannot 
be  congratulated  upon  their  last  half-yearly  report.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  the  increase  in 
working  expenses  has  swamped  the  increase  in  receipts. 
Furthermore,  although  we  are  told  that  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  has  increased  by  803,000,  earnings 
from  this  source  have  decreased  by  .£5,101.  We  find, 
however,  that  there  is  a  total  increase  in  receipts  of 
^29,898,  which  represents  a  slight  fractional  advance 
in  the  receipts  per  railway  mile  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1895.  At  the  same  time,  the 
yield  per  train  mile  on  passenger  traffic  has  decreased 
from  39"59^.  to  38 "58^.,  and  on  goods  traffic  from 
6y^od.    to  while   the  proportion  of  work- 

ing expenses  to  gross  receipts  works  out  at  47*03 
per  cent.,  compared  with  46*80  per  cent,  for  the 
corresponding  half  of  1895.  In  the  face  of  these 
figures,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  prosperity  of  this 
line  has  been  largely  over-estimated,  and  was,  for  the 
most  part,  quite  superficial.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  North  British  stock  has  not  participated  in  the 
general  improvement  of  the  past  few  days.  The  Com- 
pany would  perhaps  do  better  if  the  management 
devoted  more  attention  to  the  improvement  of  its  rolling 
■stock,  and  if  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  passengers 
were  made  the  first  consideration,  instead  of,  as  it  now 
seems  to  be,  the  last. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of 
Commerce  lately  issued  contains  some  interesting  items. 
Among  them  a  useful  Foreign  Office  reform  is  chroni- 
cled. Acting  on  the  representations  of  the  Bradford 
Chamber,  backed  up  by  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  the  Government  has  instructed  its  consular 
officers  to  send  home  samples  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures selling  in  their  districts.  As  our  exporters  cannot 
have  local  agents  everywhere,  these  samples,  with 
prices  and  other  information  ticketed  on  them,  will  be  a 
useful  guide  to  the  requirements  of  the  countries  whence 
they  come.  The  system  of  using  consular  officers  for 
furthering  home  trade  was  made  in  Germany  ;  but  it  is 
a  very  commendable  system  notwithstanding.  Among 
the  first  samples  to  arrive  was  a  batch  from  the  political 
agent  of  the  Indian  Government  at  Sikkim,  and  attached 
to  the  consignment  was  the  remark  that  no  British 
woollen  goods  are  exhibited  in  the  Sikkim  bazaars. 
This  is  a  promising  start. 

Bradford  goods  do  not  seem  to  be  in  much  happier 
case  in  British  India  either.  The  Calcutta  Collector  of 
Customs  forwarded  to  the  Bradford  Chamber  a  gross 
imitation  of  an  English  trade-mark.  The  Chamber 
brought  the  fraud  to  the  notice  of  the  firm  owning  the 
mark,  who  replied  that  their  Indian  trade  had  been 
practically  killed  by  Austrian  manufacturers  ;  and  they 
drew  attention  to  the  habit  which  Austrians  have  of 
annexing  the  British  Royal  Arms.  Now,  the  portraits 
of  those  typical  British  fauna,  the  lion  and  the  unicorn, 
even  when  accompanied  by  the  announcement  "  Made 
in  Austria,"  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  purchaser, 
though  he  possesses  the  subtle  mind  of  the  Hindoo.  Our 
Royal  Arms  might  be  spared  the  indignity  of  minister- 
ing to  fraud. 

The  Bradford  Chamber  has  been  doing  good  work  in 
rtirring  up  the  Post  Office  on  the  question  of  Foreign 
Parcels  Post  rates,  a  subject  of  considerable  and  grow- 
ing importance  ;  for  the  use  of  the  Parcels  Post  service 


is  being  widely  extended  among  shippers.  It  is  a  com 
mon  complaint  against  English  manufacturers  that  they 
scorn  the  small  order,  and  so  lose  much  foreign  trade 
to  the  more  accommodating  German,  who  is  essentially 
a  man  of  small  things — -when  big  ones  are  not  within 
reach.  The  complaint  is  doubtless  founded  on  fact  ; 
but  the  Secretary  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  thinks  it 
capable  (to  some  degree,  at  any  rate)  of  an  explanation 
that  transfers  the  lack  of  enterprise  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  department.  He  cites,  by  way 
of  example,  the  British  Parcels  Post  rate  on  an  1 1  lb. 
parcel  of  sewing  cotton  to  Shanghai,  which  is  65-.  But 
a  similar  parcel  from  Germany  to  Shanghai  is  only 
charged  3s.  y\d.  by  the  German  Postal  authorities.  Our 
Government's  defence  is  to  shift  the  burden  on  to  the 
English  railway  companies,  who,  the  Post  Office  asserts, 
receive  more  than  half  the  inland  postage  on  every 
parcel  ;  while  in  Germany  parcels  are  carried  by  railway 
practically  "  without  cost  to  the  Government,"  by  which, 
of  course,  is  meant,  without  cost  to  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government ;  the  Railway  Department 
defrays  the  cost. 

On  previous  occasions  we  have  referred  to  Costa  Rica 
Railway  shares  as  a  speculative  investment  coming  to 
the  front  on  account  of  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the 
traffic  returns  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  At  the 
very  best,  the  shares  of  such  a  Company  are  highly 
speculative,  and  they  had  a  relapse  to  some  extent 
last  week  because  the  traffic  return  did  not  show  such 
an  increase  as  has  lately  been  customary.  It  is,  how- 
ever, explained  by  those  who  carefully  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  Company  that  the  comparison  was 
with  an  exceptionally  good  week  in  1896. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Bank 
of  Australia,  held  at  Melbourne  on  the  4th  ult.,  the 
chairman,  Sir  Frederick  Sargood,  M.L.C.,  spoke  hope- 
fully of  the  outlook  in  that  Colony.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  was  a  distinct  turn  for  the  better. 
He  deprecated  "  booms,"  and  said  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  Colony,  whether  retail  or  wholesale  or 
banking,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  gauge  it,  indi- 
cated soundness.  Comparing  the  business  of  the  bank 
for  the  past  half-year  with  that  of  the  previous  half,  the 
chairman  was  able  to  report  that  a  steady  progress  in 
the  earning  of  profits  had  been  going  on.  It  would 
now  appear  from  the  accounts  that  the  effect  of  the  latest 
reconstruction  scheme  had  been  to  place  the  bank  on  a 
better  business  basis.  The  directors  were  able  out  of 
the  profits  to  declare  a  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  on  the 
Preference  shares,  besides  carrying  a  substantial  amount 
to  a  reserve  fund — which  amount,  by  the  way,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  pay  a  further  2  per  cent,  on  these 
shares.  « 

The  Chartered  Company,  in  a  circular  dated  the  13th 
inst. ,  invite  subscriptions  for  the  balance  of  shares  not 
taken  up  under  the  recent  issue.  These  are  offered 
to  the  shareholders  at  the  issue  price  of  £2  per  share, 
and  will  be  allotted  proportionately  amongst  the  ap- 
plicants, having  regard  as  far  as  possible  to  the  number 
of  shares  individually  held  by  them.  Owing  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  the  Transvaal,  we  question 
whether  these  shares  will  be  taken 'up  with  that  avidity 
which  would  have  been  shown  a  year  ago.  Those  who 
prefer  safety  to  speculation  will  doubtless  find  the 
Five  per  Cent.  Debentures  of  ,£100  each,  now  quoted 
at  about  93,  better  worthy  of  attention. 

The  recent  remarks  of  President  McKinley  on  the 
American  merchant  service  are  deserving  of  special 
consideration  on  the  part  of  Englishmen,  because  they 
seem  to  foreshadow  the  abrogation  of  the  existing 
navigation  laws  and  an  approaching  era  of  "  free  "  ships 
for  American  subjects.  There  was  a  time  when  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  entering  American  ports  flew 
the  American  flag,  and  when  American  ships  had  to 
be  purchased  by  English  owners  in  order  to  compete 
with  other  American  ships  owned  by  Americans  in  the 
Colonial  and  China  trades.  Iron  and  steam  changed  all 
that.  The  sages  of  Washington,  ignoring  the  unmis- 
takable tendencies  of  the  age,  persisted  in  maintaining 
their  navigation  laws,  in  the  fond  hope  that  the  home 
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shipbuilding  industry  might  thereby  be  fostered.  They 
refused,  save  in  a  very  few  special  cases,  to  allow 
American  citizens  to  acquire  foreign-built  ships,  steam 
or  sail ;  and  as  they  could  not  themselves  turn  out 
steamers  at  anything  like  the  rates  ruling  on  the  Clyde, 
the  Lagan,  or  the  Tyne,  and  as,  moreover,  iron  sailing 
vessels  (which  they  also  found  themselves  unable  to 
make)  proved  more  economical  all  round  than  even 
Cramp's  "  big  four,"  the  country  lost  virtually  the  whole 
of  the  exclusively  foreign  trade,  and  now  controls  no, 
more  than  n|  per  cent,  of  its  own  import  and  export 
trade.  Out  of  something  like  ,$150,000,000  paid 
annually  in  freight  charges  on  American  commerce, 
only  ,$17,000,000  go  direct  to  Americans,  who,  naturally 
enough,  wish  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole. 
They  are  not  absolutely  excluded  from  investing  in  and 
employing  foreign  ships,  but  they  must  run  them  under 
foreign  flags. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  now  float  over  4,704,000  tons  of 
shipping,  about  equally  divided  as  between  steam  and 
sail.  But  four-fifths  of  the  whole  is  engaged  on  the 
Lakes  and  the  coasts,  from  which  foreigners  are  ex- 
cluded. Last  year  the  new  construction  represented 
227,096  tons.  In  i860  the  new  ocean  tonnage  alone 
was  as  much  as  2,379,396  tons.  American  folly  in  this 
matter  has  been  our  infinite  gain,  for  three-fourths  of 
the  tonnage  entering  American  ports  nowadays  is 
British.  But  if  the  law  of  1892,  which  conferred 
American  registry  upon  one  company,  should  be  made 
general,  England's  supremacy  would  be  seriously 
threatened  ;  and  if  some  system  of  bounties  were 
added,  it  would  be  overthrown.  American  owners 
have  complained  loudly  for  years  against  the  injustice 
of  being  prevented  from  meeting  foreigners  on  equal 
terms,  and  even  the  builders  have  come  to  see  that  the 
existing  laws  are  not  altogether  consistent  with  their 
prosperity.  Under  a  policy  of  free  ships,  such  as 
Representative  Phythian  has  been  urging  upon  Con- 
gress for  the  past  three  or  four  sessions,  our  own  ship- 
builders would  prosper — for  a  time — as  they  never 
prospered  before  ;  but  that  might  prove  to  be  a  one- 
sided blessing.  Competition  is  already  very  severe 
in  the  shipping  trade.  A  flood  of  new  American 
tonnage  would  make  a  fair  part  of  our  own  existing 
tonnage  worth  no  more  than  so  much  scrap  iron  and 
steel. 

Our  Assistant  Resident  at  Kashmir  makes  a  sugges- 
tion for  a  trade  intelligence  centre  which,  if  adopted, 
would  be  productive  of  much  benefit  to  the  English 
manufacturer.  The  suggestion  is  not  new.  It  was  in 
all  probability  some  previous  proposal  of  the  same 
kind  which  put  the  idea  into  the  heads  of  the  "live" 
Germans  ;  but  Captain  Chenevix-Trench  presents  it 
with  force,  and  backs  it  up  with  a  concrete  sample  of 
the  kind  of  thing  he  sees  in  his  own  limited  sphere  of 
activity.  It  is  a  long-standing,  and  on  the  whole  a  just 
complaint  that  British  manufacturers  are  not  sufficiently 
solicitous  in  meeting  the  exact  wants  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  seek  to  do  business.  The  reason  why  they 
do  not  meet  these  wants  closely  is  that  very  frequently 
they  have  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  they  are. 
A  trade  intelligence  centre  and  an  instruction  to  British 
representatives  in  out-of-the-way  places  abroad  to  send 
home  samples  and  other  details  regarding  goods  affected 
in  those  places  would  be  a  vast  help.  The  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  done  something  in  this 
direction  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  take  the  whole  range  of 
commerce  to  be  its  province.  At  present  the  only  aid 
extended  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  British  traders  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  "  Board  of  Trade  Journal  " — 
which  is  the  very  sorriest  specimen  of  editorial  inepti- 
tude we  have  ever  seen  in  this  land.  Very  little  of 
its  information  is  new,  less  is  true,  and  still  less  is 
valuable. 

At  the  statutory  meeting  of  Septimus  Parsonage  & 
Co.,  Limited,  heid  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  Chair- 
man stated  that  the  business  of  the  Company  was  rapidly 
increasing,  and  included  not  only  the  agency  for  Theo- 
phile  Roederer  &  Co.,  but  also  a  distillery  in  the  High- 
lands, several  cognac  establishments  in  France,  and 
.stores  and  offices  in  Russia,  with  several  other  sub- 


stantial undertakings  which  should  ensure  for  the  Com- 
pany a  successful  year's  working. 

The  directors  of  Spratts  Patent,  Limited,  are  long- 
suffering  men.  For  years  they  contented  themselves 
with  a  poor  pittance  of  ,£800  per  annum,  till  in  1894 
they  suggested  that  this  sum  should  be  raised  to  ,£1,500, 
consenting  at  the  same  time  to  accept  a  further  sum  of 
,£1,000  as  a  composition  for  their  underpaid  services  in 
the  past.  Yet  the  shareholders  are  not  satisfied ;  and  now, 
just  as  the  Chairman  has  succeeded  in  inducing  two  of 
his  intimate  friends  to  join  the  Board,  we  find  the  share- 
holders opposing  any  addition  to  the  directorate.  We 
greatly  fear  that  their  action  has  been  prompted  by  the 
sordid  consideration  that  the  profits  of  the  undertaking 
have  decreased  by  upwards  of  ,£4,500,  and  that,  of  the 
net  profits  for  1896,  one-eleventh  part  was  devoted  to 
directors'  remuneration.  Moreover,  some  of  these 
ungrateful  persons  have  addressed  a  circular  letter  to 
the  rest,  protesting  against  the  action  of  the  directors, 
and  even  suggesting  that  the  Board  of  such  a  gigantic 
undertaking  should  be  restricted  to  three  members. 
Truly,  to  the  turpitude  of  the  shareholder  there  is  no- 
end. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE   BRITISH   "ZENITH"  ADJUSTABLE  CYCLE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  acquiring  the 
British  patent  rights  in  inventions,  which  consist  of  (1) 
a  handle-bar  that  can  be  turned,  when  desired,  so  as  to 
be  in  line  with  the  machine  ;  (2)  cranks  which  allow  the 
pedals  to  be  folded  inwards  ;  (3)  a  method  whereby  the 
handle-bar  can  be  adjusted  to  any  position,  whether  for 
riding,  housing,  or  packing,  or  can  be  removed  alto- 
gether, without  destroying  the  rigidity  and  strength  of 
the  machine  ;  and  (4)  a  method  in  connexion  with  the 
folding  pedals  for  disconnecting  the  driving  wheel  from 
the  chain,  whereby  the  driving  wheel  revolves  whilst  the 
cranks  remain  motionless.  The  capital  consists  of 
80,000  £\  shares,  of  which  the  vendors  take  26,500 
in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  price,  and  the 
remainder  are  now  offered  for  subscription.  The  balance 
of  the  purchase  price,  ,£65,000,  is  payable  as  to  ,£10,000 
in  cash,  and  the  remainder  in  cash,  or  shares,  or  both, 
at  the  option  of  the  directors,  and  ,£15,000  will  remain 
for  working  capital.  The  directors  propose  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  appliances  at  a  figure  which  will  leave  a 
profit  of  8s.  per  set,  and  on  this  basis  it  is  calculated 
that  if  5  per  cent,  of  the  bicycles  already  in  use  are 
annually  fitted  with  them,  and  if,  moreover,  10  per 
cent,  of  an  estimated  output  of  750,000  machines 
during  the  present  year  are  also  fitted  with  them  by 
the  makers  at  a  royalty  fixed  at  3s.  6d.  per  machine, 
the  gross  profit  will  amount  to  .£33,125,  and  the  net 
profit,  after  allowing  ,£6,000  for  advertising  and  other 
expenses,  to  ,£27,125.  This  would  yield  over  30  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  of  the  Company.  We  confess  that, 
even  granting  the  assumption  that  five  per  cent,  of  the 
million  bicycles  now  in  use  will  be  fitted  with  these 
handle-bars  and  cranks  in  the  course  of  the  next  year 
or  so,  it  is  somewhat  sanguine  to  expect  that  another 
five  per  cent,  will  be  similarly  fitted  with  them  next 
year,  another  five  per  cent,  in  the  year  after  that,  and 
so  on,  in  addition  to  the  annual  ten  per  cent,  of  new 
bicycles  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  so  fitted  by  the 
makers.  Therefore,  we  think  that  the  shareholders 
will  have  to  be  content,  at  any  rate  for  several  years  to 
come,  with  a  much  more  moderate  dividend  than  is 
forecast  by  the  prospectus,  even  though  this  takes  no 
account  of  the  profits  that  may  accrue  from  the  colonial 
patent  rights.  But  the  inventions  seem  certainly  cal- 
culated to  supply  the  need  which  is  felt  by  all  cyclists 
for  some  means  of  facilitating  the  housing,  wheeling, 
and  transport  of  bicycles,  and  if  they  can  accomplish 
all  that  is  claimed  for  them  we  think  the  Company 
ought  to  have  a  prosperous  career. 

HALL'S  OXFORD  BREWERY,  LIMITED. 
This  Company  was  formed  in  December  last  to 
acquire  and  extend  the  business  of  Hall's  Brewery. 
The  ordinary  capital,  amounting  to  .£75,000,  is  held  by 
the  directors  and  their  friends,  and  there  are  also 
24,000  Five  per  Cent.  Preference  shares  of  ,£5  each, 
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of  which  S,ooo  are  held  by  the  directors  and 
the  remaining-  16,000,  representing  ^80,000,  are  now 
offered  to  the  public.  There  is  also  ^100,000  of 
Four  per  Cent.  Debentures  already  in  existence,  and 
the  ^80,000  now  asked  for  appears  to  be  needed  in 
consequence  of  the  purchase  for  ,£87,500  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Messrs.  Wearing  &  Sons,  also  of  Oxford.  The 
profits  of  Messrs.  Hall  &  Co.  for  the  past  three  years 
have  been  ,£11,773,  ^11,561,  and  £12, 639,  which  is  all 
verv  well ;  but  strangely  enough  the  prospectus  omits 
to  tell  us  anything  of  the  profits  of  Messrs.  Wearing  & 
Son,  and  contents  itself  with  the  bald  statement  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  directors,  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  Breweries  will  bring  in  an  additional  profit 
of  £6,000  to  the  Company.  Granting  the  accuracy 
of  this  estimate,  there  will  no  doubt  be  an  ample  margin 
of  profit  beyond  the  sum  required  to  pay  the  Debenture 
interest  and  the  Preference  dividend  ;  and  indeed,  even 
if  the  profits  of  Hall's  Brewery  be  taken  alone,  they 
will  suffice,  with  something  to  spare,  for  this  purpose. 
But  we  notice  that  power  is  to  be  obtained  under  the 
Trust  Deed  for  a  further  issue  of  £50,000  Four  per 
Cent.  Debentures,  and  it  seems  really  unfortunate  that 
the  prospectus  should  not  have  been  more  explicit, 
especially  when  the  directors  are  only  offering  the  not 
very  extravagant  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  Preference 
stock. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROSPECTS  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  March  1897. 

SIR, — My  intention  is  not  to  criticize  the  statements 
made  recently,  presumably  by  men  of  standing,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  West  Australian  Goldfields,  for  they 
have  been  chiefly  retrospective  in  character,  but  I  wish 
rather  to  point  out  the  immense  possibilities  in  store 
for  these  Goldfields.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  them  to  take  account  of  the  marvellous 
results  now  accruing  along  the  immense  auriferous  belt 
extending  over  thousands  of  miles  of  country.  Although 
the  holders  of  scrip  in  bogus  mines  have  my  sympathy, 
I  must  congratulate  them  upon  their  philanthropy  in 
providing  money  for  prospecting,  and  in  proving  what 
was  bad  to  be  so  far  more  rapidly  than  legitimate  mining 
could  have  done  in  many  years. 

Whatever  drawbacks  there  may  be  to  the  progress  of 
the  fields,  political  difficulties  at  least  need  not  be 
feared,  and  the  growing  distrust  of  things  South 
African  in  this  respect  should  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  Western  Australian  market  and  encourage  in- 
vestors who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  South  African 
security  to  realize  and  invest  in  ventures  under  the 
British  flag. 

The  Government  of  the  Colony  are  now  doing  their 
utmost  to  foster  the  mining  industry  by  granting  railway 
facilities,  water  supplies,  &c,  and  the  radical  changes 
anticipated  in  the  Mining  Laws  as  regards  the  tenure 
of  the  leases,  labour,  and  other  conditions  must,  as 
soon  as  Parliament  meets,  improve  the  prospects  of  the 
existing  mines,  and  enable  prospecting  to  be  carried  on 
without  being  hampered  by  the  anomalies  resulting  from 
the  present  laws. 

The  new  year  has  opened  auspiciously,  and  the  gold 
output  from  established  mines  provided  with  machinery 
and  water — notwithstanding  the  exemption — shows  a 
record  figure  of  28,000  ozs.  for  January  ;  and  the 
average  result  of  about  two  and  a  half  ounces  to  the 
ton  is  higher  than  previous  returns.  The  total  result 
for  the  year  1896 — 281,265  ozs- — shows  an  increase 
of  50,000  ozs.  over  the  previous  year,  and  notice  must 
be  taken  of  the  large  assets  accumulating  at  the  various 
mines  in  the  shape  of  tailings,  which  in  many  instances 
carry  over  1  oz.  to  the  ton. 

Every  month  new  mines  will  now  be  added  to  the  list 
of  gold  producers,  and  the  increased  return  of  gold  per 
ton  is  encouraging.  Should  the  prediction — which  I 
by  no  means  endorse — come  true,  that  the  value  of  the 
ore  will  decrease  at  a  depth,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  improved  facilities  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
proper  treatment  will  compensate  to  a  large  degree  for 
this,  and  a  great  falling  off  would  have  to  occur  in 
order  to  bring  returns  down  to  the  African  grade. 
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As  regards  permanency,  how  many  of  the  mining 
authorities  in  the  early  days  of  Johannesburg  ever 
anticipated  that  the  conglomerate  reefs  would  extend 
to  their  present  depth  ?  Moreover  the  discovery  of  the 
much-talked-of  telluride  ores,  now  confirmed  by  many 
leading  scientists,  is  a  factor  in  Australian  mining  from 
which  much  may  be  expected. 

Most  attention  is  now  being  directed  to  the  Hannans 
belt  of  country  at  Kalgoorlie,  through  which  the  rich 
lodes  are  daily  being  opened  up  for  a  considerable 
distance.  The  principal  mines  there  are  in  them- 
selves of  sufficient  importance  to  place  Kalgoorlie  on 
the  list  of  leading-  gold  centres.  Nor  does  this  dis- 
trict stand  alone.  Several  other  centres  are  opening 
up  wealth  to  a  most  promising  degree,  and  not  only  is 
the  telluride  ore  found  at  Hannans,  but  there  are 
many  reasons  to  believe  that  the  tellurides  exist  to  a 
more  or  less  paying  extent  in  nearly  every  mining- 
district  of  Western  Australia,  and  managers  should 
make  a  point  of  looking  into  the  matter  very  closely. 

It  may  be  of  some  service  to  the  reader  to  give  the 
following  information  regarding  the  tellurides  of  gold. 

They  are  generally  found  as  : — 

1.  Sylvanite. — Steel  grey  and  of  a  metallic  lustre,  as 
a  rule  very  small  and  needle-shaped.  Composition  24 
to  30  per  cent,  gold,  2  to  13  per  cent,  silver,  and  about 
70  per  cent,  tellurium. 

2.  Calaverite. — Yellow  bronze,  small  metallic  mosses. 
Composition  about  30  per  cent,  gold  and  70  per  cent, 
tellurium. 

Both  these  substances,  at  times  intermixed,  are  always 
closely  associated  with  eruptive  rocks,  such  as  trachytes, 
trachy-diorites,  andesites,  &c. 

Grey  telluride  or  sylva?iite  can  be  easily  overlooked 
or  mistaken  (especially  when  crushed,  and  in  pannings) 
for  magnetite,  iron  oxides — for  zinc  blende  [black-jack], 
or  even  for  galena,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  such 
mistakes  should  continue  to  occur,  as  in  most  cases 
very  little  is  known  about  these  tellurides  locally,  and 
no  doubt  their  presence  has  often  been  entirely  over- 
looked in  the  W.A.  lodes.  Reliable  fire  assays,  made 
by  preference  on  the  spot,  at  each  mine,  should  be  the 
best  and  perhaps  the  only  way  to  study  this  class  of 
ores. 

Now  the  presence  of  telluride  in  the  deep  levels  of 
the  W.A.  lodes  most  decidedly  proves  that  the  free, 
very  fine,  and  generally  spongious  gold  found  in  the 
upper  levels  of  the  lodes  is  chiefly  the  consequence  of 
the  oxidation  and  decomposition  of  the  telluride  of  gold 
which  formerly  existed  in  these  upper  levels. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  emphatically  of  opinion  that  with 
a  bona  fide  industrial  exploitation  of  the  sound  W.A. 
mines  on  business  lines,  entirely  exclusive  of  any  market 
influences,  the  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  opened  to  the 
immense  capabilities  of  the  fields,  and  confidence  in 
West  Australian  mining  ventures  will  be  restored. — 
Yours  truly,  E.  L.  Heinemann. 

NELSON  IN  HAMBURG  IN  1800. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  March  1897. 

Sir, — Being  in  Hamburg  lately  it  occurred  to  me  to 
make  some  research  as  to  the  stay  of  Nelson  in  that 
city  in  the  year  1800,  while  he  was  on  his  way  back  to 
England  after  the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  Nelson's  bio- 
graphers have  described  that  memorable  journey — 
memorable  because  it  was  a  continuous  triumphant 
progress  from  Leghorn  to  Vienna,  from  Vienna  to 
Dresden,  and  from  Dresden  to  Hamburg,  of  the  man 
upon  whom  the  hopes  of  all  Europe  rested  ;  memorable, 
too,  because  the  hero  had  become  by  that  time  the 
willing  slave  of  his  "  Enchantress,"  Lady  Hamilton,  for 
whose  sake,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he  put  away 
his  wife  and  thenceforth  led  with  her  and  her  husband 
that  menage  a  trois  life,  at  Merton  and  elsewhere,  about 
which  so  many  pages  of  stupid  cant  have  been  written 
and  so  many  hypocritical,  make-believe  explanations 
have  been  offered. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  journey— at  Dresden — 
that  Nelson  and  his  party  met,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Elliot,  the  British  Ambassador  (afterwards  Lord  Minto) 
that  lively  and  accomplished  lady,  Mrs.  St.  George, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Trench,  and  the  mother  of  the  late 
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Dean  of  Westminster.  Selections  from  the  journals  of 
Mrs.  Trench  were  published  by  the  Dean  in  1862.  In 
them  are  to  be  found  some  very  remarkable  details  as 
to  Nelson  and  his  friends,  details  which  are  at  once 
interesting-,  amusing  and  painful,  but  unmistakably 
truthful,  being  in  fact  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness, 
set  down  in  a  private  journal  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion. To  the  beauty  of  the  famous  "Attitudes"  of 
Lady  Hamilton  Mrs.  Trench  does  full  justice  after 
witnessing  one  of  the  performances,  and  she  has  left 
us  a  minute  description  of  them.  The  entire  party, 
however— Nelson,  the  Hamiltons,  "Mrs.  Cadogan," 
Lady  Hamilton's  mother,  and  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  her 
ladyship's  discreet  companion— seemed  to  Mrs.  Trench 
and  to  the  Elliots  to  be  a  party  of  grotesque  mounte- 
banks. If  this  should  seem  rather  strong  language,  let 
any  one  turn  to  Mrs.  Trench's  diary,  and  read  in  it  for 
himself  the  record  of  their  stay  at  Dresden  (pp.  104  to 
112). 

The  final  scene  there,  on  their  embarkation  on  the 
Elbe  for  Magdeburg  and  Hamburg,  is  thus  described, 
not,  it  may  be  observed,  by  Mrs.  Trench,  but  by  the 
Ambassador  himself : — 

"October  10  (1800)  Mr.  Elliot  saw  them  on  board 
to-day.  He  heard  by  chance  from  a  King's  Messenger 
that  a  frigate  waited  for  them  at  Hamburg,  and 
ventured  to  announce  it  formally.  He  (Mr.  Elliot) 
says  : — 'The  moment  they  were  on  board  there  was  an 
end  of  the  fine  arts,  of  the  attitudes,  of  the  acting,  the 
dancing  and  the  singing.  Lady  Hamilton's  maid  began 
to  scold  in  French  about  some  provisions  which  had 
been  forgot,  in  language  quite  impossible  to  repeat, 
using  certain  French  words  which  were  never  spoken 
but  by  men  of  the  lowest  class,  and  roaring  them  out 
from  one  boat  to  another.  Lady  Hamilton  began 
bawling  for  an  Irish  stew,  and  her  old  mother  set 
about  washing  the  potatoes,  which  she  did  as  cleverly 
as  possible.  They  were  exactly  like  Hogarth's  actresses 
dressing  in  a  barn.'"  "In  the  evening,"  adds  Mrs. 
Trench,  "  I  went  to  congratulate  the  Elliots  on  their 
deliverance,  and  found  them  very  sensible  of  it.  Mr. 
Elliot  would  not  allow  his  wife  to  speak  above  her 
breath,  and  said  every  now  and  then,  '  Now,  don't  let 
us  laugh  to-night ;  let  us  all  speak  in  our  turn  and  be 
very,  very  quiet.' " 

It  is  thus,  observes  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  commenting  upon 
this  narrative,  that  people  of  the  best  society  and  con- 
ventional good  breeding  make  fun  of  their  casual 
acquaintances  who  are  not  in  society,  and  whose 
manners  want  the  self-control  and  other  virtuous 
peculiarities  of  conventional  good  style.  How  far 
removed  the  manners  of  the  hero  and  his  friends  were 
from  "conventional  good  style"  may  be  seen  from 
other  portions  of  Mrs.  Trench's  narrative. 

Nelson  and  his  friends  put  up  in  Hamburg  at  the 
Hotel  Konig  von  England,  in  the  Neue  Wall,  one  of 
the  streets  which  led  out  of  the  charming  Jungfernstieg 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Alster  Bassin.  The  entire 
street  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1842,  which 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  best  part  of  the  ancient 
town.  The  streets  were  rebuilt,  just  as  ours  were  after 
the  Great  Fire  of  London,  on  the  old  lines,  but  no 
vestige  of  the  buildings  of  1800  remains.  For  the 
aspect  of  the  fashionable  promenade  on  the  Alster 
shore,  as  it  was  when  Nelson  and  her  ladyship  and  her 
ladyship's  husband  walked  there,  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  we  must  go  to  old  prints. 

During  the  time  that  the  party  were  in  Hamburg 
Nelson  lost  a  valuable  diamond  out  of  the  hilt  of  his 
sword.    Pettigrew,  in  his  "Memoirs  of  Nelson,"  says 
that  the  English  merchants  of  Hamburg  invited  the 
hero  and  his  friends  to  a  grand  fete,  and  that  it  was 
then  that  the  stone  was  lost.    The  merchants  wished  to 
replace  it  by  another  at  the  expense  of  £800,  but 
Nelson  would  not  accept  a  gift  on  such  an  occasion.  A 
reward  of  1,000  thalers  was  offered  for  its  recovery,  but 
without  result ;  the  diamond  never  turned  up  again. 
This  incident  inspired  a  Hamburg  poet  with  the  follow- 
ing lines  which  appeared  in  the  "  Hamburger  Nach- 
richter  "  of  2  November,  1800  : — 
An  Nelson. 
"  Was  kiimmert  dich  der  Diamant 
Den  dankbar  einer  Fiirstin  Hand, 
Held  Nelson,  dir  gegeben? 


Setz'  nur  fur  den  verlorenen  Stein 
'  Aboukir  '  in  des  Degens  Griff  hinein, 
So  hast  du  mehr  als  Fiirsten  je  gegeben." 
In  English  :  "  What  carest  thou,  Hero  Nelson,  about 
the  diamond  which,  gratefully,  a  princess's  hand  gave 
thee?    In  place  of  the  lost  stone,  set  only  'Aboukir' 
in  the  grip  of  thy  sword — thus  hast  thou  more  than, 
princes  have  ever  given." — Faithfully  yours, 

Wentworth  Huyshe. 

HOME  OFFICE  JUSTICE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dublin,  24  March,  1897. 
Sir, — Some  of  the  remarks  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  his 
reply  to  the  deputation  of  Irish  landlords  are  so  apposite 
to  the  Criminal  Department  of  the  Home  Office  that  I 
trust  you  will  make  room  for  them  in  your  columns, 
and  unite  with  me  in  the  hope  that  the  Home  Secretary 
will  in  future  make  his  dealings  with  prisoners  as  public 
as  the  circumstances  will  permit,  and  will  invite  com- 
ment and  criticism  on  the  action  of  his  Office  instead  of 
seeking  to  suppress  it  by  withholding  mercy  from  every 
convictwhose  cause  is  advocated  in  the  Press — a  practice 
which  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  inhuman. 

"  There  is  a  general  impression,"  said  the  Premier, 
"  that  if  you  take  any  one  of  education  and  set  him  down 
as  an  arbiter  he  decides  impartially  between  two  litigants. 
He  will  certainly  not  do  so  if  the  matter  is  one  of  great 
public  controversy  on  which  men  have  taken  angry  sides. 
Impartiality  is  a  great  intellectual  achievement.  We  are 
proud  of  the  impartiality  of  our  judges,  and  we  are 
right  to  be  so.    They  are  impartial  because  they  are 
trained.    They  act  in  the  presence  of  a  Bar  that  is  con- 
stantly watching  them  and  subjecting  their  action  to 
careful  scrutiny.    They  do  everything  in  the  full  blaze 
of  publicity.    You  cannot,  perhaps,  obtain  perfectly 
trained  Sub-Commissioners  and  Valuers,  but  you  might 
do  something  to  supply  the  other  condition  of  impar- 
tiality.   You  might  take  care  that  their  proceedings 
should  be  carefully  watched  by  competent  persons,  and 
that  they  shall  act  in  the  full  blaze  of  publicity,  and 
that  if  there  are  any  acts  on  their  part — I  do  not  say 
that  there  are — of  which  there  is  just  reason  for  com- 
plaint, these  acts  shall  be  known  over  a  wide  circle.  .  .  . 
If  you  would  do  that  you  would  be  beginning  the 
longest  step  and  the  best  plan  for  obtaining  a  remedy 
for  the  evils.    I  am  sure  if  you  all  knew  your  facts 
thoroughly  and  would  only  give  the  public  at  large  con- 
stant knowledge  of  the  cases  which  come  under  your 
observation,  at  all  events  opinions  would  be  formed — I 
do  not  say  with  what  result — on  the  matters,  and  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  long  run  no  more  injustice  would  be 
done.     Mr.  Wilson  observed  that  these  things  were 
only  permitted  because  the  English  people  were  igno- 
rant of  them.     Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  English 
people  are  ignorant  on  the  matter  ?    They  cannot  get 
the  knowledge  by  intuition.    It  must  be  conveyed  to 
them  by  those  who  know.    It  has  been  stated  as  a  sort 
of  claim  to  praise  that  the  classes  that  really  suffer  do 
not  complain.    In  the  day  in  which  we  live  the  class 
that  does  not  complain  is  the  class  that  will  go  to  the 
wall.    If  you  are  suffering  injustice — on  which  I  am  not 
competent  to  express  an  opinion — the  remedy  is  in  your 
own  hands  by  taking  care  that  that  injustice  is  not 
committed  in  a  corner." 

That  the  Home  Office  officials  have  not  been  trained 
to  impartiality  will,  I  think,  be  conceded.  That,  instead 
of  acting  in  the  full  blaze  of  publicity,  they  carry  the 
secresy  of  their  proceedings  much  further  than  is 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  justice  will  hardly  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  that  they  endeavour  to  suppress  public 
criticism  by  postponing  the  release  of  the  prisoner 
beyond  the  period  otherwise  intended  is  very  positively 
asserted,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
instance,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  which  a  prisoner  oa 
whose  behalf  there  was  an  active  agitation  in  progress 
has  been  released,  save  for  ill-health,  or  when  by  some 
indirect  method  he  succeeded  in  bringing  an  appeal  to  a 
Court  of  Justice— an  appeal  which  when  brought  seems 
to  be  almost  invariably  successful.  The  critics  proved 
to  be  right,  and  the  Home  Office  in  almost  every 
instance  in  which  the  question  could  be  fairly  tested. —  ;| 
Yours  truly,  "  Free  Criticism." 
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REVIEWS. 

DE  BROSSES'  LETTERS. 

"Selections  from  the  Letters  of  De  Brosses."  Trans- 
lated by  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower.  London  : 
Kegan  Paul.  1897. 

IT  would  have  seemed,  perhaps,  to  De  Brosses — 
president,  scholar,  student  of  Sallust,  investigator 
into  the  origins  of  Fetish-worship  and  the  mechanical 
formation  of  languages,  adversary,  and  it  would  seem 
triumphant  adversary,  of  Voltaire — a  small,  and  an 
ironical  enough,  reward  of  fate  if  he  had  known  that  he 
was  to  be  remembered,  not  for  any  of  these  serious 
achievements,  but  for  a  bundle  of  familiar  letters, 
written  home  to  his  friends  from  Italy  in  1739,  at  the 
age  of  thirty.  In  France  people  have  the  wit  to  allow 
a  fine  letter-writter  to  become  a  classic ;  and  these 
letters,  written  from,  and  describing  with  a  careful  and 
accomplished  lightness,  Genoa,  Milan,  Verona,  Padua, 
Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  Leghorn,  Siena,  Naples, 
Rome  and  Turin,  have  become  almost  of  the  nature  of 
a  classic.  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  by  this  careful,  spirited, 
and  acutely  edited  translation,  has  now  made  De 
Brosses  a  naturalized  Englishman  ;  and  English,  in 
which  there  is  not  too  much  good  letter-writing,  pos- 
sesses another  fine  specimen  of  this  difficult  kind  of 
workmanship. 

A  traveller  who  has  that  precise  quality  expressed  by 
the  word  esprit  is  not  the  most  usual  kind  of  traveller  ; 
and  the  combination,  which  we  find  in  De  Brosses,  of 
that  attractive  quality  with  an  extreme  carefulness  in 
observation  is  still  more  unusual.  His  general  view 
of  Rome  could  scarcely  be  fuller  or  more  accurate,  and 
would  do  credit  to  a  guide-book  as  a  mere  piece  of 
arrangement  and  information.  His  account  of  the 
Pretender  in  Rome  has  historical  value;  and  so,  in  spite 
of  the  air  of  hilarity  with  which  it  is  told,  has  his 
account  of  a  Papal  Conclave.  The  pages  from  186  to 
189  are  really  a  treatise,  and  a  very  thorough  one,  on 
the  kinds  of  marble  and  porphyry  used  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  there  is  something  curiously  modern  in  their  feeling 
for  the  strange  colours  of  precious  materials.  Of 
ancient  marbles  he  says: — "There  are  some  sorts 
which  are  marvellous,  both  for  their  colour  and  bril- 
liancy, such  as  that  of  transparent  orange  colour,  the 
Pentelican,  coloured  like  a  peacock's  tail,  the  red 
Numidian,  the  black  basalt  from  Ethiopia,  the  flowered 
and  wavy-lined  alabaster,  the  ivory  white,  the  yellow 
antique,  the  Egyptian  green,  green  porphyry,  the 
green,  yellow,  and  black  variety,  the  green,  black,  and 
white,  the  rich  red  African,  the  black  and  yellow  ditto, 
the  large  and  small  varieties  of  the  antique  black  and 
white — all  these  without  naming  the  different  varieties 
of  rare  brechian  kinds,  or  of  the  jaspar  and  felspars, 
which  are  allied  to  the  previous  stones,  and  which  are 
seldom  found  but  in  small  pieces."  He  misses  nothing ; 
hears  Tartini  play,  and  is  "as  enchanted  with  his  con- 
versation as  with  his  playing";  sees  the  Rosalba,  and 
offers  her  twenty-five  louis  for  "a  Magdalen  no  bigger 
than  my  hand,  which  she  had  copied  from  Correggio"; 
and  complains  of  Canaletto  that  "the  English  have  spoilt 
him  by  paying  three  times  as  much  for  his  pictures  as  he 
asks,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  make  any  arrangement 
with  him."  At  Venice  he  sees  a  good  deal  of  life,  and 
"  contents  himself  with  examining  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  of  the  best "  of  Tintoretto's  pictures.  His 
notes  on  Venetian  morals,  written  with  the  most  smiling 
malice  in  the  world,  are  not  less  instructive  than  his 
notes  on  Venetian  music.  "The  best  music  here  is  that 
of  the  charitable  establishments.  Of  these  there  are 
four,  all  containing  natural  daughters,  female  orphans, 
or  those  girls  whom  their  parents  are  unable  to  educate. 
They  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and 
their  principal  education  is  that  of  music.  They  can 
sing  like  angels,  and  play  the  violin,  the  flute,  the 
organ,  the  hautboy,  the  violoncello,  and  the  bassoon  ; 
the  largest  instrument  of  music  has  no  terror  for  them. 
They  are  treated  like  nuns.  They  alone  perform  at 
these  concerts  ;  and  at  each  of  these,  forty  of  the 
students  play.  I  can  assure  you  there  can  be  nothing 
more  charming  than  to  see  a  young  and  pretty  nun, 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  bunch  of  pomegranate  flowers 


in  her  hair,  conducting  the  orchestra,  and  beating 
time  with  the  greatest  precision."  As  for  the  real 
nuns,  he  finds  them  somewhat  less  profitably  em- 
ployed. Coming  on  a  dagger  in  the  dress  of 
"  one  of  the  most  notorious  improprieties  of  the 
town,"  and  being  told  that  "in  her  profession  one  had 
the  right  of  carrying  a  dagger  for  the  management  of 
her  domestic  affairs,"  he  adds  : — "  I  am  less  surprised 
at  this,  since  I  find  the  nuns  and  abbesses  also  carry 
weapons  on  them,  and  I  heard  that  one  of  the  latter 
ladies,  who  is  still  living,  had  had  a  duel  with  poniards 
with  another  lady  about  the  Abbe"  de  Pomponne.  This 
affair  made  rather  a  scandal,  for  the  combat  did  not 
take  place  in  a  convent." 

He  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  these  curiosities  of 
manners,  and  for  all  the  quaint  aspects  of  things  which 
seem  to  make  fantastic  pictures,  Chance  working  like 
the  most  original  of  conscious  artists,  all  along  one's 
way.  At  Genoa  "what  pleased  me  most  was  an  abbe 
wearing  red-heeled  shoes  and  carrying  a  fan,  who 
during  the  Communion  service  played  divinely  on  a  small 
organ."  He  is  in  Milan,  and  he  comments  : — "  I  was 
much  pleased  in  Provence  at  seeing  the  beggar  boys  on 
mule-back  eating  oranges,  and  here  at  the  carters  in 
sackcloth  eating  ices  in  a  cafe."  He  is  at  Verona,  and 
is  watching  a  ballet.  "  The  dancing  of  a  young  ballet 
dancer  amazed  me.  She  surpasses  the  Javilliers,  and 
so  light  are  her  movements  that  even  the  Camargo  is  a 
lump  compared  with  her.  Imagine  my  surprise  when 
at  the  Comedy  for  the  first  time,  a  church  bell  having 
suddenly  been  rung,  I  heard  a  noise  behind  me  which 
made  me  think  the  whole  building  was  collapsing  around 
me ;  the  actors  and  actresses  also  rushed  from  the  stage, 
although  one  of  the  latter  had,  in  playing  her  part,  just 
swooned  away.  The  cause  of  all  this  commotion  was 
the  'Angelus,'  which  had  been  rung,  and  on  hearing 
which  all  the  audience  had  fallen  on  their  knees,  facing 
towards  the  east,  while  at  the  same  moment  actors  and 
actresses  ran  off  into  the  side-scenes.  The  '  Ave  Maria ' 
was  well  sung,  after  which  the  actress  who  had  to  swoon 
re-swooned,  having  made  her  curtsey  at  the  end  of  the 
'  Angelus,'  and  the  play  recommenced  afresh." 

But  for  so  ready,  so  continuous  a  quality  of  esprit, 
there  is  a  price  to  be  paid  ;  and  De  Brosses,  like  most 
Frenchmen  who  are  witty,  pays  it.  He  likes  the 
Milanese  because  "their  habits  most  closely  resemble 
our  own";  Turin  seems  to  him  "the  prettiest  town  in 
Italy,  if  not  in  Europe."  He  cannot  forget  that  he  is  a 
Frenchman,  and  that  it  is  his  privilege  to  be  a  little 
contemptuous  of  whatever  does  not  please  the  French 
point  of  view.  He  finds  the  Cancellaria  "  melancholy 
in  appearance,  both  inside  and  out";  and,  on  seeing 
"this  inexpressibly  miserable-looking  country  called 
the  Campagna,"  can  only  conclude  that  "Romulus 
must  have  been  drunk  when  he  thought  of  building  a 
town  on  so  ugly  a  site."  Florentine  pictures  are 
"  mostly  very  poor  things";  Giotto  "would  not  now 
be  allowed  to  paint  a  tennis-court."  He  hears  the 
theorbo  and  lute,  "which  confirms  me  in  thinking  how 
wise  we  are  to  have  ceased  to  employ  that  kind  of 
instrument  in  France."  But  on  occasion  he  can  be  just 
to  Italians  even  when  they  surpass  the  French,  as  in 
his  eulogy  of  the  Italian  noblemen  who  spend  a  fortune 
in  building  churches  rather  than  in  giving  tedious 
dinners.  In  all  his  moods  he  is  a  pleasant  travelling 
companion  ;  and  if  there  are  any  dull  pages  in  his 
letters  the  English  reader  will  be  unaware  of  them,  for 
Lord  Ronald  Gower  has  left  them  out. 

LOTI'S  NEW  NOVEL] 

"Ramuntcho."     By   Pierre   Loti.     Paris:  Calmann 
Levy.  1897. 

IN  "  Ramuntcho"  M.  Pierre  Loti  returns  to  the  class 
of  work  which  originally  made  him  famous.  It  is 
eleven  years  since  he  published  "  Pecheur  d'Islande," 
the  latest  of  his  genuine  novels,  for  we  refuse  to  include 
among  these  the  distressing  sketch  called  "Matelot." 
During  this  decade  he  has  written  much,  and  some  of 
it,  such  as  "  Fantome  d'Orient,"  has  taken  a  form  half- 
way between  fact  and  fiction  ;  the  rest  has  been  purely 
descriptive,  culminating,  or  rather  going  to  seed,  in  the 
rather  empty  volume  called  "La  Galilee."    It  is  pro- 
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bable  that  M.  Loti — who  for  a  person  who  never  reads 
anything  (as  he  told  the  French  Academy)  is  remarkably 
shrewd  in  feeling  the  pulse  of  literature — has  become 
conscious  that  he  must  recover  some  lost  steps  of  his 
position.  After  a  considerable  pause,  then,  he  comes 
forward  with  a  book  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
attractive  that  he  has  ever  written,  but  belongs  to  the 
class  which  the  public  particularly  enjoys.  In  "  Ra- 
muntcho  "  the  tribe  of  the  Lotists  recover  the  Loti  that 
they  like  best,  the  Loti  of  "  Pecheur  d'Islande"  and 
"  Le  Roman  d'un  Spahi."  Such  a  book  as  this, 
very  carefully  written  in  his  best  style  by  the  most 
sensitive  writer  now  living,  is  an  event,  and  one  on 
which  to  congratulate  ourselves. 

The  scene  of  "  Ramuntcho  "  is  the  extreme  south- 
western corner  of  France,  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  remnants  of  an  ancient 
race  speak  their  mysterious  and  unrelated  Basque 
language,  and  live  a  life  apart  from  the  interests  and 
habits  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  Breton  scenes  in  "Mon  Frere  Yves,"  with  their 
flashes  of  sunshine  breaking  through  long  spells  of  rain 
and  mist ;  and  Ramuntcho,  the  hero  of  the  book,  is, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  Yves — less  intelligent,  less  developed, 
carried  less  far  into  manhood,  but  with  the  same  dumb 
self-reliance,  the  same  unadulterated  physical  force,  the 
same  pathetic  resignation  as  the  scion  of  a  wasting, 
isolated  race.  The  landscape  of  the  Basque  country  inter- 
penetrates the  whole  fabric  of  the  story ;  we  never 
escape  from  it  for  a  moment.  We  move  among  grey 
hamlets,  infinitely  old,  which  are  perched  among  great 
chestnuts,  high  up  upon  the  terraces  of  mountain  sides. 
On  one  hand  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with  its  troubled 
waters,  never  ceases  to  moan  ;  on  the  other,  the 
tumultuous  labyrinth  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  its  sinuous 
paths  and  winding  streams,  stretches  interminably, 
obscure  and  threatening.  In  each  of  the  sparse  moun- 
tain villages  two  monuments  of  great  antiquity  hold  the 
local  life  together  ;  one  is  the  massive  and  archaic 
church,  often  as  solid  as  a  fortress  ;  the  other  is  the 
tennis-court,  in  which  for  generations  past  all  the 
young  men  of  the  parish  have  tempered  their  muscles  of 
steel,  and  become  adepts  in  this  national  game  of  la 
pelote. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  way  in  which  the 
imagination  of  M.  Loti  works  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  guessing  the  line  he  takes  with  such  a  landscape  as 
this.  Its  inaccessibility  to  modern  innovations,  its 
secular  decay,  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  its  inhabitants, 
their  poverty  and  independence,  their  respect  for  physi- 
cal beauty,  their  hardy  activity — all  these  are  qualities 
naturally  fascinating  to  M.  Loti,  and  he  adds  to  a 
combination  of  these  the  peculiar  melancholy,  the  sense 
of  the  inexorable  "  fallings  from  us,  vanishings,"  of 
which  he  is  so  singular  a  master.  Never  has  he  been 
more  pathetic,  more  deeply  plunged  in  the  consciousness 
that,  as  the  Persian  poet  puts  it, 

"  The  Stars  are  setting,  and  the  Caravan 
Starts  for  the  Dawn  of  Nothing." 
Never  has  he  expended  a  greater  wealth  of  melody  and 
colour,  never  fused  his  effects  into  tones  of  rarer  delicacy, 
than  in  this  tale  of  smuggling,  racket-playing  and 
courtship  in  a  mountain  village  of  the  Basques. 

No  injustice  is  done  to  the  author  of  such  a  novel  as 
this  by  giving  an  outline  of  his  plot,  for  the  mere  story 
is  primitive  and  simple  ;  it  is  in  the  telling  that  the  art 
consists.  The  hamlet  of  Etch^zar  is  the  home  of 
Franchita,  a  lonely  woman,  who,  with  one  little  son, 
Raymond  or  (in  Basque)  Ramuntcho,  stole  back  thither 
some  fifteen  years  before  the  tale  opens,  having  been 
deserted  by  the  man,  an  unnamed  person  of  quality 
from  Paris,  whose  mistress  she  had  been  in  Biarritz. 
Ramuntcho  grows  up  with  a  mixed  temperament ;  partly 
he  is  a  Basque,  stolid,  impenetrable,  intensely  local, 
but  partly  also  he  is  conscious  of  cosmopolitan 
instincts,  faint  blasts  of  longing,  like  those  which 
come  to  Arne  in  Bjornson's  beautiful'  story,  for 
the  world  outside,  the  an-dela,  or,  as  Ramuntcho 
vaguely  puts  it,  "  les  choses  d'aillenrs."  In  the 
village  of  Etch^zar,  which  mainly  supports  itself  by 
smuggling,  the  widow  Dolores  is  a  prominent  person- 
age, with  her  intensely  respectable  past,  her  store  of 
money,  and  the  two  beautiful  children,  her  son 
Arrochkoa  and  her  daughter  Gracieuse.    But  she  hates 


and  despises  the  unfortunate  Franchita,  and  scorns 
Ramuntcho.  The  latter  youth,  arriving  at  the  maturity 
of  seventeen  years,  and  in  close  amity  with  Arrochkoa, 
is  admitted  into  the  secret  fellowship  of  a  most  desperate 
and  successful  band  of  smugglers,  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  Itchoua,  a  much  older  man,  harry  the 
frontier  of  Spain. 

The  excursions  of  the  smugglers  give  M.  Loti 
opportunities  for  his  matchless  power  in  visual  writing. 
The  great  scene  in  which,  under  the  intoxication  of 
the  magical  south  wind,  the  band  of  desperadoes  cross 
the  shining  estuary  of  the  Bidassoa  at  sunrise,  is 
superb.  But  still  more  striking  are  the  pictures  of 
home  life  in  the  village,  the  ceremonies  and  entertain- 
ments on  All  Saints  Day,  scenes  the  theatres  of  which 
are  the  church  and  the  rackets-court.  In  the  jeu  de 
paume,  Ramuntcho  becomes,  as  he  approaches  the  age 
of  eighteen,  extremely  skilful ;  he  and  Arrochkoa, 
indeed,  are  the  two  champion  players  of  the  whole 
district,  and  are  thus  drawn  into  closer  mutual  friend- 
ship. And  under  the  smile'  with  which  Gracieuse 
rewards  his  prowess  at  the  game,  an  old  affection  for 
the  sister  of  his  friend  is  blown  into  a  passion,  which 
is  returned,  and  would  be  avowed,  but  for  the  jealousy 
of  old  Dolores.  The  lovers  are  driven  to  innocent 
clandestine  meetings  on  the  stone  bench  under  Dolores' 
house,  or,  upon  moonlight  nights,  within  the  dense 
shadow  of  the  chestnut  trees.  If  there  is  any  theme 
in  which  M.  Loti  delights,  and  to  the  delineation  of 
which  he  brings  his  most  delicate  and  sympathetic 
gifts,  it  is  the  progress  of  the  passion  of  love  in 
adolescence.  Ramuntcho  comes  to  Gracieuse  from  his 
perilous  skirmishings  with  the  Spanish  Custom-house 
officers,  and  from  long  vigils  which  have  brought  him 
close  to  the  very  pulse  of  nature.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting,  in  this  connexion,  one  passage  intimately 
characteristic  of  its  author  :• — ■ 

"  Voici  venir  les  longs  cr^puscules  pales  de  juin.  .  .  . 
Pour  Ramuntcho,  c'est  l'^poque  ou  la  contrebande 
devient  un  metier  presque  sans  peine,  avec  des  heures 
charmantes  :  marcher  vers  les  sommets,  a  travers  les 
nuages  printaniers  ;  franchir  les  ravins,  errer  dans  des 
regions  de  sources  et  de  figuiers  sauvages  ;  dormir, 
pour  attendre  l'heure  convenue  avec  les  carabiniers 
complices,  sur  des  tapis  de  menthes  et  d'ceillets.  La 
bonne  senteur  des  plantes  impregnait  ses  habits,  sa 
veste  jamais  mise  qui  ne  lui  servait  que  d'oreiller  ou  de 
couverture  ;  et  Gracieuse  quelquefois  lui  disait  le  soir: 
'Je  sais  la  contrebande  que  vous  avez  faite  la  nuit 
derniere,  car  tu  sens  les  menthes  de  la  montagne  au- 
dessus  de  Mendiazpi,'  ou  bien  :  '  Tu  sens  les  absinthes 
du  marais  de  Subernoa.'" 

This  happy  condition  of  things  is  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  necessity  in  which  Ramuntcho  finds  himself  of 
opting  for  Spanish  or  French  citizenship.  If  he  chooses 
the  latter,  he  must  prepare  for  three  years'  absence  on 
military  duty  before  he  can  marry  Gracieuse.  He 
determines,  however,  that  to  accept  his  fate  is  the 
manly  thing  to  do  ;  but  hardly  has  he  so  decided,  when 
an  unexpected  letter  comes  from  an  uncle  Ignacio,  in 
Uruguay,  offering  to  adopt  him  if  he  will  go  out  to 
America.  The  proposal  comes  too  late,  and  he  starts 
for  his  military  service.  Then  the  tragedy  begins.  He 
returns  after  his  three  years'  absence  to  find  his  mother 
dying,  and  his  Gracieuse  vanished.  The  bitter  old 
Dolores,  after  vainly  thrusting  a  rich  suitor  upon  her 
daughter,  has  driven  her  to  take  the  veil,  and 
she  is  now  a  nun  in  a  little  remote  mountain- 
convent  close  to  the  Spanish  frontier.  Ramuntcho 
takes  up  the  old  wild  life  as  a  smuggler,  but  he 
cannot  get  the  idea  of  Gracieuse  out  of  his 
mind  ;  and  at  last,  encouraged  by  Arrochkoa,  he 
determines  to  make  a  raid  on  the  convent,  snatch 
Gracieuse  from  her  devotions,  and  fly  with  her  to 
Argentina.  The  two  young  men  make  an  elaborate 
plan  for  a  nocturnal  rape  of  their  Iberian  Sabine.  But 
when  they  arrive  at  the  peaceful,  noiseless  nunnery, 
and  are  hospitably  received  by  the  holy  women,  their 
ardour  dies  away.  Gracieuse  gives  no  sign  of  any  wish 
to  fly  ;  she  merely  says,  when  she  hears  that  Ramuntcho 
is  leaving  the  country,  that  they  will  all  pray  the  Virgin 
that  he  may  have  a  happy  voyage.  Intimidated  by  the 
sanctity  of  the  life  which  it  seemed  so  easy  to  break 
into  as  they  talked  about  it  late  at  nights  over  their 
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cider,  but  which  now  seems  impregnable,  the  lads  go 
peaceably  away,  Arrochkoa  sullenly  to  his  nocturnal 
foray  on  the  frontier,  Ramuntcho  with  a  broken  heart 
to  Bordeaux  and  Buenos  Ayres.  And  so,  with  that 
tribute  to  the  mutability  of  fortune  which  M.  Loti  loves, 
and  with  a  touch  of  positive  pietism  which  we  meet 
with  in  his  work  almost  for  the  first  time— there  was  a 
hint  of  it  in  "  Jerusalem  "—this  beautiful  and  melan- 
choly book  closes.  We  feel  as  we  put  down  the  volume 
more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  unique  character  of  its 
author's  talent,  so  evasive  and  limited,  and  yet  within 
its  own  boundaries  of  so  exquisite  a  perfection.  It  is 
a  talent  in  which  intellect  has  no  part,  but  in  which 
melody  and  perfume  and  colour  combine  with  extra- 
ordinary vivacity  to  produce  an  impression  of  extreme 
and  perhaps  not  quite  healthy  sensibility. 

AN  ACADEMIC  POET. 

"  Songs  of  the  Maid,  and  other  Ballads  and  Lyrics." 
By  John  Huntley  Skrine.  London  :  Archibald 
Constable  &  Co.  1897. 

IT  has  been  customary  with  the  historians  of  English 
poetry  to  divide  the  poets  of  each  era  into  schools. 
Thus  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  we  have 
the  Teutonic,  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  Provencal 
schools  ;  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the 
Romantic  and  Classical  schools,  with  their  various  sub- 
divisions ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  schools 
of  which  Pope,  Thomson,  Goldsmith,  the  Balladists 
and  the  Wartons  were  either  the  leaders  or  the 
characteristic  representatives ;  and  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  schools  which  were  led  respectively  by 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Tennyson,  Browning.  But  the  present  century 
has  witnessed  the  appearance  of  a  school  which, 
though  presenting — and  presenting  in  common — 
very  marked  characteristics,  has  not  yet  been 
differentiated  and  defined,  and  that  school  might  be 
appropriately  called  the  Academic  school.  It  has 
sprung  up  at  the  Universities.  Its  representatives 
have  been  in  almost  all  cases  University  men,  not 
of  the  ordinary  pass-men  type,  but  men  of  high 
Academic  distinction.  The  studies  to  which  an  under- 
graduate ambitious  of  these  distinctions  is  obliged  to 
devote  the  most  impressionable  years  of  his  life  are  not 
conducive  to  originality.  Their  ordinary  effect  is  to 
develop  the#  faculties  which  make  men  critics  at  the 
expense  of  the  energies  which  make  them  creators. 
With  the  most  finished  products  of  human  genius  and 
art  as  their  touchstones  and  standards,  their  taste 
becomes  fastidious  almost  to  morbidness,  and  effectually 
checks  all  impulse  to  independent  creation.  Thus  they 
become  the  thralls,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  masters 
whose  works  have  been  so  seldom  out  of  their  hands,  and 
imitation,  more  or  less  servile,  is  the  inevitable  result. 
Occasionally  the  poets  of  this  school  have  the  touch 
of  native  genius,  and  even  when  they  have  fallen 
short  of  this  they  have  often  produced  work  of  dis- 
tinguished merit.  More  than  one  illustration  of  the 
latter  may  be  found  in  the  Oxford  prize-poems.  Such 
would  be  Milman's  "  Apollo  Belvidere,"  where  the  note 
is  the  note  of  Byron  and  Campbell  ;  such  would  be 
Richard  Clarke  Sewell's  "Temple  of  Vesta,"  where  the 
note  is  that  of  Goldsmith  ;  and  such  would  be  Heber's 
r*  Palestine,"  the  sonorous  rhetoric  of  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  Dryden. 

The  highest  types  of  this  school  have  been  two  poets 
whose  immortality  is  secure — Gray  in  the  last  century 
and  Matthew  Arnold  in  the  present.  Of  neither  poet 
would  it  be  true  to  say  in  Scaliger's  phrase,  "  Ex 
alieno  ingenio  poeta,  ex  suo  tantum  versificator  "  ;  and 
yet  in  the  case  of  both  their  poetry  is  almost  purely 
reflective,  the  concentrated  essence  of  that  of  others  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  both  the  chief  triumph  attained  has 
been  in  the  power  of  style.  Longinus  remarks  that  if 
inspiration  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  is  the  gift  of 
Heaven,  there  is  an  inspiration  not  less  genuine  which 
may  be  kindled  by  sympathy.  It  is  so  with  the  poets  of 
this  school.  In  diction  the  "  Elegy  "  may  be  resolved  into 
little  more  than  mosaic  work  ;  in  sentiment,  tone,  and 
colour  it  is  a  subtle  transfusion  of  what  had  been 
derived   from   the   sympathetic   study  of  Virgil  and 


Petrarch.  "  The  Bard  "  and  "  The  Progress  of  Poesy," 
two  of  the  noblest  odes  in  our  language,  could  have 
emanated  only  from  a  student  of  Pindar.  It  is  so  with 
Matthew  Arnold.  Take  from  him  what  he  owes  to 
Homer,  to  Pindar,  to  Sophocles,  to  Goethe,  to  Heine, 
to  Keats,  to  Stoicism,  to  the  study  of  Greek  generally, 
and  what  do  we  leave  him  ?  Precisely  what  we  leave 
Gray  with  the  subduction  of  his  debts,  to  his  models  and 
masters.  Form  and  style  are  with  the  Academic  School 
the  first  consideration,  and  to  this  there  are  only  two 
exceptions,  and  these  are  Clough,  who  is  defective, 
sometimes  painfully  so  in  these  respects,  and  Keblc,  whose 
rhythm  and  style  are  equally  irritating.  To  Clough 
and  to  Clough  alone  among  the  poets  of  this  school 
belongs  the  praise  of  vigorous  originality.  Many  of  the 
Academic  poets  are  little  known  to  the  general  public, 
and  yet  not  a  few  of  them  have  produced  single  poems 
of  exquisite  beauty  :  such  would  be  William  Cory,  whose 
"Ionica"  is,  however,  slowly  but  surely  winning  its 
way  to  popular  recognition  ;  Thomas  Whytehead,  and 
Henry  Nutcombe  Oxenham,  who  certainly  deserve  to 
be  better  known  than  they  are.  All  these  poets  and 
many  others  have  now  unhappily  joined  the  majority. 

No  living  poet  is  a  worthier  or  more  typical  repre- 
sentative of  this  school  than  the  author  of  the  volume 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  accomplished  Warden 
of  Glenalmond  has,  like  many  of  his  brethren,  had 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  recognition  which  is 
unquestionably  his  due.  As  far  back  as  1870  he 
won  the  Newdigate  at  Oxford.  Since  then  he  has 
published  several  volumes  of  poems  which  have 
proved  that  he  possesses  at  least  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  genius  from  mere  talent, 
progressive  vitality  and  power.  His  earlier  poems  were 
purely  lyrical.  But  in  1893  he  published  a  dramatic 
poem  in  five  acts,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  death 
of  St.  Columba  ;  and  two  years  ago  appeared  "Joan 
the  Maid,"  a  drama  of  which  Joan  of  Arc  was  the 
heroine,  and  which  was  reviewed  in  these  columns. 
The  present  volume  consists  of  ballads  and  lyrics,  some 
of  which  are  on  subjects  connected  with  Joan  of  Arc 
and  her  friends,  and  others  are  miscellaneous.  Mr. 
Skrine  has  always  been  most  successful  as  a  lyrical 
poet,  and  it  is  perhaps  in  his  lyrics  rather  than  in  his 
more  ambitious  poems  that  his  distinctive  note  is  heard. 
Everything  which  has  come  from  his  pen  has  borne  the 
impress  of  the  scholar  and  the  artist  who  has  studied 
in  the  best  of  schools.  If  he  sometimes  recalls  his 
masters  too  closely,  his  masters  have  been  such  masters 
as  Virgil  and  Tennyson,  and  he  is  never  a  servile 
imitator.  Sane,  measured,  and  pure  in  tone,  and  rising 
occasionally  to  fine  enthusiasm,  his  poetry  stands  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  morbid  jargon  which  is  now  so 
much  in  vogue.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  volume 
equal  to  passages  which  might  be  cited  from  his 
former  poems  ;  there  is  much  in  it  to  which  Johnson's 
criticism  of  Addison's  poetry  would  be  applicable  : 
"  polished  and  pure,  the  product  of  powers  too  judicious 
to  commit  faults  but  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attain 
excellence."  But  this  will  certainly  not  apply  to  the 
spirited  ballads  "Soldiers,"  "Sailors,"  and  "An 
Undelivered  Letter,"  which  remind  us  of  Mr.  Bret 
Harte.  Mr.  Skrine  is,  we  think,  at  his  best  in  passages 
of  meditative  pathos,  as  in  the  following  from  a  poem 
suggested  by  Mr.  Gladstone  nursing  the  baby  Prince 
Edward  of  York,  where  the  note  is  Tennysonian  : — 
"  O  chief,  that  hast  ungirt  the  case, 

O  child,  that  yet  shalt  wear  thine  own, 

O  Past  and  Future  fronted  there 
All  knowing  and  with  all  unknown, 

Ye  stand  at  helpless  gaze  the  while 

In  empty  commune  of  a  smile. 

Yet  when  did  Past  the  Future  teach  ? 

Life's  fruits  were  viler  garner'd  so, 
We  learn  but  what  we  live  ;  and  each 

Worn  harvester,  we  turn  and  go 
Clasping  in  wistful  bosom  stored 
Our  incommunicable  hoard." 
There  is  a  touch  of  nobleness  in  this  inscription  on  a 
cenotaph   erected   in   a   college   chapel   to  a  youth, 
Alexander  Cummine  Russell,  who  perished  heroically 
at  his  post  when  the  "  Birkenhead  "  went  down  : — 
"  There  the  wave  urns  thee  deep ;  thine  urn 
Here,  comrade,  is  thy  living  deed. 
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Sleep  in  our  midst,  or  waking  learn 
That  hero  blood  was  hero  seed." 
Mr.  Skrine  is  always  happy  in  his  touches  of  description, 
as  here — we  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  the  whole 
poem — 

"  Our  white  flocks  star  the  pastures  .  .  . 

The  fleeces  climb  and  glimmer, 
From  musky  dells  of  briar  and  bine 
To  where  the  grey  down-grasses  shine 
Bare  in  the  noonday  shimmer." 
The  following  recalls  Tennyson  a  little  too  closely,  but  it 
is  not  unworthy  of  the  Master  : — 

"  And  all  between  high  crag  and  wave 
A  wealth  of  happy  woodland  springs, 
With  beechen  cloisters  mute  and  grave, 

Or  brakes  astir  with  sunny  wings  ; 
Or,  fast  in  ivy-curtained  sleep, 
Some  boulder  tumbled  from  the  steep." 
"  Love  the  Timeless  "  strikes  a  higher  note,  telling 
how  : — 

"  The  world  that  hears  the  hurrying  breath 
Of  Time  outmeting  Birth  and  Death, 
Both  to  one  music's  order  move, 
The  beating  of  the  heart  of  Love." 
Nor  need  the  Academic  school  be  ashamed  of  such 
poems  as  a  "  Death  in  the  Mist  "  or  "  Reward,"  though 
evidently  modelled  on  Browning's  "  Dramatic  Lyrics," 
or  "  The  Angel  Stair,"  though  Rossetti  was  the  in- 
spiration.    "A   Star  in   the   East"   reminds  us  of 
Schiller's  "  Die  Ideale,"  and  is  perfectly  beautiful.  We 
think  Mr.  Skrine  would  be  fully  justified  in  attempting 
some  more  ambitious  flight  than  he  has  hitherto  essayed. 
We  can  say  to  him  far  more  sincerely  than  we  could 
say  to  many  living  candidates  for  poetic  fame,  Wir 
heissen  ench  hoffen. 

THE  LAW  OF  WAR. 

*'The  Law  of  War."  By  John  Shuckburgh  Risley, 
M.A.,  B.C.L.  London  :  A.  D.  Innes  &  Co. 
1897. 

MR.  RISLEY  has  chosen  what  would  in  the  phrase 
of  the  day  be  termed  "  the  psychological 
moment"  for  the  appearance  of  his  book,  and  it  will  no 
doubt  find  many  an  interested  reader  just  now.  In 
ordinary  times  few  of  us  trouble  our  heads  much  con- 
cerning a  science  the  value  of  which  is  chiefly  academic, 
but  at  this  moment,  when,  if  we  are  not  at  war,  some 
of  our  warships  are  clearing  their  decks  for  action,  the 
interest  it  arouses  becomes  a  very  practical  one.  If  we 
were  at  war  how  would  Egypt  be  regarded  by  our 
opponent,  and  should  we  adhere  to  our  self-abnegation 
and  respect  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ?  Moreover,  inter- 
national law  is  freer  from  technicalities  than  are  other 
branches  of  jurisprudence  ;  the  layman  will  find  its 
principles  less  forbidding  and  abstruse  than  others 
which  govern  our  daily  lives,  while  even  a  cursory 
examination  of  these  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  the 
vast  issues  at  stake  when  diplomatists  and  Foreign 
Ministers  meet  in  conclave.  The  book  before  us, 
therefore,  while  in  no  sense  a  legal  text-book,  nor 
even  aspiring  to  such  a  position,  will  nevertheless 
be  most  useful  as  a  first  guide  to  the  uninitiated,  and 
will  not  be  despised  even  by  law  students  on  their  way 
to  the  study  of  more  elaborate  treatises.  That  a  work 
of  this  kind  supplies  a  want  which  is  actually  felt  is,  we 
believe,  evidenced  by  the  attitude  of  the  general 
public  towards  the  science  with  which  it  deals. 
What  is  international  law  ?  is  a  question  which 
many  a  man  well  informed  on  most  subjects  often 
asks  himself.  Who  makes  the  laws,  and,  what  is 
more  pertinent,  who  enforces  them  ?  Would  Napoleon 
or  Bismarck  carried  on  the  top  of  a  wave  of  conquest 
stop  to  consider  their  dictates,  and,  if  he  did  not  do 
so,  who  would  insist  on  his  obedience  to  them  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  International  partakes  more  of  the 
nature  of  Moral  than  Social  law,  that  right  has  very 
little  chance  against  might  where  nations  are  con- 
cerned, and  would  have  very  little  either  in  our  daily 
life  if  the  forces  behind  our  statutes  were  not  in- 
finitely stronger  than  those  which  aid  our  evildoers. 
The  ancient  Greeks  theorized  on  the  subject,  and  drew 


up   most  praiseworthy   regulations  for  the  humane 
conduct  of  hostilities,  but  the  moment  war  actually 
broke  out  there  was  little  or  no  check  on  the  ferocity  of 
the  combatants.    Grotius  first  awakened  Governments 
to  a  Christian  sense  of  international  duty,  but  he  relied 
on  broader  ground  than  any  legal  principles  for  his 
arguments,  and   founded  his  system  on  the  law  of 
nature  which  should  bind  States,  and  regulate  their 
conduct  just  as  it  does  those  of  individuals.  Our  author 
at  this,  the  earlier,  stage  of  his  investigations,  goes 
perilously  near  to  being  prosy,  and  is  more  protracted 
and  tedious  than  he  need  be  in  his  lavish  definitions  or 
over-refinements.    In  the  second  portion  of  the  book, 
which  deals  with  the  law  of  Belligerency,  he  is  less 
abstruse,  and  his  researches  take  a  far  more  practical 
form.    There  are,  it  appears,  public,  mixed,  and  private 
wars,  and  in  the  latter  category  we  find  the  recent  raid 
of  Dr.  Jameson's  troopers  referred  to.    A  good  deal  of 
space  is  taken  up  in  a  discussion  as  to  when  war  may 
be  said  to  commence.   Formal  declarations  of  war  have 
quite  gone  out  of  fashion.    There  is  less  of  pomp  and 
ceremony  about  the  proceeding  than  there  used  to  be  ; 
and  heralds  and  trumpeters  no  longer  sound  defiant 
flourishes,  or  rather  they  only  do  so  on  the  stage. 
Even  Gustavus  Adolphus  invaded  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  in   1630   without   thinking  it   necessary  to 
say  he  was  coming.  The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
was  equally  lacking  in  ceremonial  at  its  commencement, 
and  the  Seven  Years'  War  had  been  some  months  on 
its  way  ere  formal  notification  that  it  was  in  progress 
was  made  by  the  French.    General  Maurice  has,  how- 
ever, thrown  much  light  on  this  portion  of  the  subject 
also,  and  no  one  since  he  wrote  has  ever  believed  that 
any  nation  in  future  will  be  Quixotic  enough  to  give 
us  time  to  get  ready  before  they  swoop  down  upon 
us.    We  think   our   author   might   have   spared  us 
some  of  his  considerations  as  to  what  are  good  causes 
for  war  and  what  are  not.    When  nations  want  to 
quarrel  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in  findingan  adequate 
reason  for  doing  so.    It  does  not  in  the  least  matter 
whether  the  war  be  founded  on  justice  or  not  as  regards 
the  effect  it  will  have  on  us,  and  we  may  be  quite 
certain  that,  however  righteous  our  cause  may  seem  to 
us,  it  will  not  be  viewed  in  the  same  way  by  those  with 
whom  we  fight.    All  nations  equally  appeal  to  Heaven 
to  support  and  defend  the  right,  and  the  supernatural 
sympathy  being  thus  somewhat  neutralized,  the  big 
battalions  are  found  to  turn  the  scale.    Most  interesting 
perhaps  of  all  is  the  third  part,  which  deals  with  the 
law  of"  neutrality.    Here  we  have  a  subject  which  has 
and  has  had  a  most  practical  interest  for  us,  and  will 
in  all  likelihood  often  become  an  urgent  matter  for  us 
in  the  future.    Mr.  Risley  naturally  has  much  to  say 
on  the  "Alabama"  indemnity  and  the  15,500,000  dollars 
which  England  had  to  pay  in  gold  through  the  careless- 
ness and  failure  to  appreciate  the  duties  of  neutrals 
evinced   by  some  of  her   officials.     And  finally  the 
Declaration   of    Paris   is   analysed   and  unsparingly 
criticized  by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
effect  it  must  have  on  our  vulnerability  in  the  future. 
Under  that  Declaration  a  vigorous  attack  by  us  on 
the  commerce  of  our  opponent  would  compel  it  to 
seek  the  shelter   of  a  neutral  flag,  and  we  should 
be  deprived  of  the  most  powerful  weapon  which  our 
armoury   formerly   possessed.    The  fallacy  that  the 
Declaration,  affecting  as   it  does   all   the  European 
Powers,  does  not  press  more  unfairly  on  us  than  on 
any  one  else  is  clearly  and  ruthlessly  exposed.  Never 
was  a  more  dangerous  error  prevalent  than  this.  For 
the  circumstances  under  which  we  exist   are  widely 
different  from  those  of  our  neighbours,  and  they  prevent 
us  from  enjoying  the  same  power  of  exercising  the 
rights  conferred  by  the  Declaration  as  do  other  nations. 
Why?   Because  we  live  in  an  island  too  over-populated 
to  produce  its  own  food-supply  under  existing  laws,  and 
because  we  require  raw  material  for  our  manufactures 
which  must  come  from  abroad,  just  as  does  the  majority 
of  food  stuffs  on  which  our  people  live.   In  fact,  our  very 
existence  depends  on  our  commerce  and  our  carrying 
trade.    What  we  import  are  necessities  ;  what  others 
import  are  only  luxuries.    You  might  do  without  wine 
or  tea  or  tobacco,  but  you  cannot  dispense  also  with 
meat  and  wheat.  Other  nations,  too,  are  connected  with 
their  neighbours  through  railways  as  well  as  ships.  If 
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a  blockade  of  her  ports  were  established,  a  Continental 
Power  would  still  have  her  source  of  supply  on  land  to 
fall  back  upon  ;  but  in  our  case,  if  we  have  not  com- 
plete command  of  the  ocean  roads  we  are  undone.  The 
temporary  transfer  of  ocean  commerce  to  a  neutral  flag 
would  not,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to 
France  or  Germany,  but  to  England  it  would  mean 
starvation,  ruin  and  defeat.  Mr.  Risley  sums  the  matter 
up  very  well  in  these  words  : — "  It  (the  Declaration  of 
Paris)  has  diminished  our  power  of  attack  because  our 
enemy's  commerce  can  find  safety  in  neutral  ships,  and 
it  has  left  our  enemy's  power  of  attack  undiminished 
because  our  own  commerce,  on  which  our  wealth,  our 
prosperity,  our  prestige,  and  our  very  existence  depend, 
must  necessarily  remain  under  our  own  flag,  and  conse- 
quently exposed  to  the  enemy's  attack." 

As  regards  our  exposure  to  attack  the  case  is  even 
more  serious.  We  could  not  transfer  our  commerce 
to  a  neutral  flag.  That  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact 
which  nobody  will  venture  to  deny,  and  that  being  so 
we  must  be  prepared  to  protect  all  our  merchantmen. 
Now,  even  assuming  that  we  preserve  our  supremacy 
at  sea  unchallenged,  could  we,  however  strong,  ade- 
quately secure  our  vast  and  widely  scattered  commerce 
in  a  naval  war  ?  The  point  is  one  on  which  experts 
differ,  but  it  is  impossible,  in  the  face  of  the  exploits  of 
the  "Alabama,"  to  feel  confident  and  satisfied  on  it. 
And  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  a  Power  with  whom, 
in  spite  of  arbitration  treaties,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
we  might  find  ourselves  one  day  at  war,  has  not  bound 
itself  by  the  Declaration,  is  an  additional  menace  to  our 
interests.  If  we  were  at  war  with  the  United  States 
our  goods  in  neutral  ships  would  not  be  secure  from 
them,  while  their  goods  similarly  placed  would  be  safe 
from  us.  From  the  self-imposed  fetters  which  therefore 
act  only  to  restrain  our  offensive  power  it  is  time  we  es- 
caped. This,  in  fact,  is  the  conclusion  at  which  our  author 
after  much  patient  research  arrives:  "The  safety  and 
welfare  of  England  demand  that  she  should  repudiate 
the  Declaration  of  Paris." 

There  remains  the  question  as  to  whether  we  have 
the  right  to  cast  ourselves  adrift  from  it.  This  question 
really  lies  in  a  nutshell.  Russia  has  repudiated  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  and  all  the  millions  and  all  the  lives  we  spent 
in  the  Crimea  have  been  absolutely  wasted.  If  Russia 
is  justified  in  her  repudiation,  and  by  our  acquiescence 
we  seem  to  admit  that  this  is  so,  surely  we  will  be 
infinitely  more  justified  in  ours?  We  are  a  nation 
governed  by  a  Parliamentary  majority,  and  this  act 
of  ours  which  has  caused  so  much  mischief  was  the 
act  of  a  Ministry  lifted  into  power  by  a  temporary 
majority,  while  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
entered  into  the  agreement  as  formulated  by  the  Declara- 
tion have  vastly  altered.  But  it  is  not  on  selfish  grounds 
only  that  Mr.  Risley  bases  his  contention.  He  says, 
and  with  truth,  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  of 
the  general  good  of  the  greater  number  of  States  that 
the  ancient  rules  of  maritime  warfare  should  be  revived. 
This  last  argument  is  a  decidedly  original  one,  and  will 
scarcely  bear  the  close  criticism  that  might  be  brought 
to  bear  on  it,  but  it  is  by  no  means  fanciful  or  wild, 
and  Mr.  Risley  supports  it  with  a  temperate  reasoning 
far  removed  from  partisanship.  We  will  not  follow 
him  further  here,  but  can  confidently  commend  what  he 
says  to  the  earnest  study  of  English  legislators,  and 
those  who  send  them  to  Westminster.  The  public  will 
not  care  to  enter  closely  into  a  study  of  International 
law,  but  it  should  fully  understand  that  portion  of  it 
which  so  immediately  bears  on  the  interests  of  our 
commerce  and  our  food  supply  ;  and  we  feel  confident 
that  when  it  does  understand  it,  it  will  view  the  present 
position  of  affairs  with  less  equanimity  than  it  does  now 
in  its  ignorance  of  what  is  possibly  in  store  for  England 
locked  in  a  gigantic  struggle  with  a  powerful  foe. 

CO-OPERATION. 

"  Report   of  the    First     International  Co-operative 
Congress— 1895."    London  :  P.  S.  King  &  Son. 

TTOWEVER  one  may  regard  Socialism  in  general, 
«  *  there  is  one  form  of  Socialism — or  perhaps  we 
should  say  semi-Socialism  to  which  the  most  unbend- 
ing  Individualist  cannot  refuse  a   welcome,  namely, 


Co-operation  and  Co-operative  Societies.  These  volun- 
tary associations  for  Production,  Distribution,  and 
Exchange  (as  the  Marxist  formula  has  it)  can  carry  on 
their  operations,  and  flourish,  without  any  formal  dis- 
turbance of  the  established  order.  They  are  free  indus- 
trial societies  within  the  larger  society,  the  State  : 
framed  to  delight  the  heart  alike  of  Socialist  agitators 
and  Conservative  peers.  Co-operation  has  provided  a 
unique  opportunity  for  the  interchange  of  courtesies 
between  the  Capitalist  lion  and  the  Socialist  lamb. 
Started  under  such  millennial  auspices,  it  looked  safe  to 
predict  a  speedy  and  crushing  failure  for  the  Move- 
ment. To  the  surprise  of  the  pessimist  and  the  cynic  it 
has  shown  itself  of  sturdy  growth,  and  has  already  a 
successful  record  to  exhibit  ;  the  prophets  of  dis- 
aster can  do  no  more  than  object  that  Co-operative 
Societies  have  an  unmistakable  tendency  to  diverge 
from  the  paths  of  altruism,  and  to  show  themselves  as 
little  higher  than  joint-stock  companies  in  embryo  and 
democratic  miniature.  It  is  also  sometimes  pointed  out 
that,  great  as  is  their  growth,  the  capital  of  the  ordinary 
capitalist  is  mounting  also,  and  with  such  tremendous 
strides  that  the  co-operator  who  thinks  to  become 
independent  of  the  private  capitalist  is  by  way  of  being 
a  madman.  Yet,  whatever  critics  may  say,  it  is  patent 
to  all  observers  that  sound  economic  benefits  are  con- 
ferred on  the  wage-earning  classes  where  the  system  is 
in  operation  ;  it  does  not  reach  the  poorest,  unfortu- 
nately, but  the  thrifty  mechanic  gets  his  goods  better 
and  cheaper  (and  earns  a  bonus  to  boot)  when  he  takes 
shares  in  a  co-operative  shop. 

The  volume  before  us  recounts  what  passed  at  the 
First  International  Co-operative  Congress,  held  in 
London  in  1895.  We  are  not  sure  that  English  Co- 
operators  are  not  a  little  early  in  their  internationalism. 
World-wide  brotherhood  is  a  very  fine  thing  (particu- 
larly if  it  leaves  out  the  Black  and  Yellow  races,  who 
form  the  majority  of  the  earth's  inhabitants)  ;  but  the 
day  is  yet  young  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  anything 
more  than  formal  international  courtesies  in  industrial — 
even  co-operative  industrial — matters.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  foreigners — who  want  to  establish  themselves 
more  firmly  in  our  market,  and  are  ready  to  use  Co- 
operation or  anything  else  to  effect  the  purpose — such  as 
the  Danish  co-operators  who  want  English  co-operators 
to  sell  their  eggs  for  them.  "  France,"  reported  the 
French  delegate  at  this  Congress,  "  has  more  than  two 
thousand  co-operative  cheese  factories  and  a  hundred 
butter  dairies.  .  .  .  For  these,  and  much  other  varied- 
produce  of  French  soil,  French  co-operation  is  at  the  ser- 
vice of  British  co-operation."  Yes,  we  know  ;  but  it  is 
just  one  of  the  troubles  of  the  British  producer  that 
French  and  other  foreign  produce  is  so  much  "at  the 
service  "  of  the  British  consumer.  What  does  England 
gain  by  it  ?  English  co-operators  must  keep  a  wary 
eye  to  see  that  they  are  not  swindled  under  the  guise  of 
brotherliness.  This  sounds  very  brutal  and  unfraternal; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  say  the  brutal  and  unbrotherly 
thing  occasionally.  We  are  not  inferring  that  English 
co-operators  have  lost  their  heads  in  this  direction  ;  we 
do  but  counsel  watchfulness  ;  for  internationalism  in 
industry  is  full  of  pitfalls,  for  Englishmen  particu- 
larly. 

For  the  rest,  the  proceedings  at  the  Congress  were 
interesting,  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  was  no  doubt 
beneficial  to  all  present.  Our  own  countrymen  have 
certainly  much  to  learn  from  their  neighbours  ;  and  we 
hope  that  the  hints  embodied  in  the  various  reports 
and  speeches  made  to  and  at  the  Congress  will  filter 
through  industrial  circles  at  home,  where  reforms, 
many  and  radical,  are  sorely  needed.  They  understand 
the  principle  of  mutual  self-help  better  on  the  Continent 
than  in  England  ;  and  undoubtedly  herein  lies  no  small 
portion  of  the  success  which  attends  European  industry 
in  its  competition  with  British.  The  agricultural  in- 
dustries are  the  most  striking  in  this  respect.  To  take 
one  instance: — Continental  butter  is  now  being  dumped 
into  our  ports  in  enormous  and  ever-increasing  quanti- 
ties. Denmark,  France,  Sweden,  Holland,  Germany, 
all  find  themselves  able  to  produce  butter,  and  put  it 
on  the  English  market,  at  such  a  price  and  of  such  a 
quality  that  the  home  product  looks  like  becoming 
altogether  ousted  in  the  not  very  remote  future.  Why 
is  this  ?    The  full  explanation  is  of  course  complex  ; 
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but  an  answer  which  is  very  largely  adequate  is  provided 
by  the  word  Co-operation.  Co-operative  bacon  factories, 
co-operative  creameries,  co-operative  banks;  it  is  by  the 
rapid  spread  of  these  institutions  that  the  dairy-farming 
communities  of  Europe  have  been  enabled  to  increase 
their  output  with  such  gigantic  strides  within  the  last 
few  years.  Needless  to  add,  these  things  are  all  but 
unknown  in  this  country.  It  would  prick  our  in- 
sular pride  to  be  told  that  in  economic  development 
of  the  most  useful  kind  we  halt  far  behind  Servfa,  for 
example.  Yet  such  is  the  undoubted  fact.  And  M. 
Avramovitch,  manager  of  the  Agricultural  Co-operative 
Bank  of  the  Department  of  the  Danube,  and  Organizer 
of  the  Servian  Rural  Loan  Societies,  makes  this  clear 
in  his  report  to  the  International  Co-operative  Con- 
gress, printed  in  this  volume  of  their  Proceedings. 
Perhaps,  like  most  specialists,  he  sees  his  own  pet  pro- 
jects in  a  specially  favourable  light.  To  him  these 
societies  are  millennial  in  their  operation.  "  In  the 
country  districts,"  he  says,  "elections  for  the  local 
governing  bodies  are  [he  means  were]  always  accom- 
panied by  fights  and  quarrels.  Since  there  have  been 
rural  loan  societies  these  elections  have  gone  off  in 
peace  and  in  perfect  concord."  There  is  a  delightful 
(doubtless  unconscious)  irony  in  these  sentences  :  the 
association  of  electoral  enthusiasm  with  vagrancy  and 
empty  pockets  is  poignant.  But  we  doubt  whether, 
even  if  we  established  rural  loan  societies  in  this  country, 
mutual  recriminations  round  the  parish  pump  would 
altogether  cease.  The  Congress,  we  note,  passed  a  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  co-operative 
banks,  " more  particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom."  The 
mover  of  this  resolution  was  a  Belgian,  and  the  seconder 
an  Italian  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  the  United  Kingdom 
will  take  the  generous  hint.  Other  resolutions  dealt 
with  the  merits  of  profit-sharing  ;  and  another,  moved 
by  Earl  Grey,  commended  Co-operation  as  a  practical 
remedy  for  agricultural  depression,  and  especially  in- 
stanced associations  for  agricultural  supply  and  sale  of 
farm  produce,  co-operative  creameries,  agricultural 
banks,  profit-sharing  farms,  labourers'  and  peasants' 
stores  and  allotment  associations.  It  is  an  excellent 
programme  ;  but  Hodge  and  Farmer  Giles  will  be  a  long 
time  digesting  so  bewildering  an  array  of  things  neces- 
sary to  bucolic  salvation. 

ANCIENT  GREEK  LITERATURE. 

"  A  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature."  By  Gilbert 
Murray,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  ("Short  Histories  of  Literatures  of  the 
World."  I.  Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.)  London  : 
W.  Heinemann.  1897. 

MR.  GOSSE'S  introduction  to  his  new  series,  the 
list  of  his  collaborators,  his  own  wide  knowledge 
and  delicate  taste,  and,  finally,  the  manner  in  which  his 
first  volume  is  executed,  all  assure  us  that  whatever 
high  hopes  he  may  raise  we  need  have  no  fear  of  their 
ample  fulfilment.  The  editor  himself  undertakes  Eng- 
lish literature,  Dr.  Dowden  French,  Dr.  Brandes 
Scandinavian,  Dr.  Verrall  Latin,  Dr.  Herford  German  ; 
Spanish,  Sanskrit,  Hungarian,  and  even  Japanese  are 
provided  for,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  several 
obvious  gaps,  such  as  Russian,  Polish,  Arabic  and 
Persian,  will  have  to  be  filled  before  the  editor  can  be 
allowed  to  relinquish  his  task.  "  In  preparing  these 
volumes,"  Mr.  Gosse  tells  us,  "the  first  aim  will  be 
to  make  them  exactly  consistent  with  all  the  latest 
discoveries  of  fact,  and  the  second  to  ensure  that 
they  are  agreeable  to  read."  "  Our  endeavour  will 
be  to  make  each  volume  a  well-proportioned  bio- 
graphy of  the  intellectual  life  of  a  race,  treated 
as  a  single  entity."  "An  effort  will  be  made  to 
recall  the  history  of  literature  from  the  sciences  which 
have  somewhat  unduly  borne  her  down — from  philology 
in  particular,  and  from  political  history." 

The  programme  is  an  admirable  one,  even  if  Mr. 
Gosse  in  his  zeal  for  pure  literature  has  drawn  his  limits 
in  some  ways  too  wide,  in  others  too  narrow.  To  take 
the  volume  we  have  before  us,  Professor  Murray  is 
naturally  unable  to  treat  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates 
apart  from  the  science  of  political  history,  or  to  exclude 
philology  entirely  from  his  dealing  with  Homer.  On 


the  other  hand,  he  has  to  leave  out  whole  branches  of 
science,  as,  for  instance,  all  the  medical  literature 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates — rightly,  of 
course,  in  view  of  his  space  ;  but  with  such  an  im- 
portant gap  his  volume  can  hardly  be  called  a  biography 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  Greece.  It  might  indeed  be 
urged  that  to  philology  in  the  highest  sense,  as  the 
general  science  of  the  interpretation  of  thought,  and 
not  to  pure  literature,  an  ancillary  branch  of  it,  falls  the 
lofty  duty  of  such  a  biography  of  intellect.  But,  after 
all,  this  is  but  a  question  of  words.  Mr.  Gosse  knows 
how  to  interpret  his  rules  with  the  necessary  elasticity, 
and  Professor  Murray — let  us  say  it  at  once — has  most 
admirably  caught  and  embodied  the  spirit  of  his 
editor. 

In  his  own  preface  he  speaks  of  himself  as  standing 
helpless  before  the  mass  of  his  material.  With  almost 
all  that  he  says  in  that  preface  we  heartily  agree  ;  but 
here  we  differ.  To  say,  indeed,  that  he  had  completely 
mastered  and  assimilated  the  whole  of  what  has  been 
written  on  his  vast  subject  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
would  be  to  make  him  superhuman  ;  but  this  we  are  at 
least  convinced  is  true — that  he  has  read  and  digested 
with  wisdom  and  thoroughness  at  least  as  much  as 
could  reasonably  be  compressed  by  wise  selection  into 
a  period  which  is  after  all  only  the  beginning  of  a 
career,  brilliant  though  it  has  already  been.  Mr.  Murray 
speaks  of  ten  years  himself,  and  is  still  a  young  man. 
Nor  is  he  only  learned  ;  his  style  is  vigorous — perhaps 
almost  too  vigorous  when  it  comes  to  phrases  such  as 
"going  one  better,"  even  in  inverted  commas — and 
above  all  he  has  the  gift  of  sympathy  for  the  Greek 
spirit.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  tell  where  he  has  caught 
this,  so  far  as  it  can  be  caught  or  taught,  even  if  he 
had  not  told  us  in  his  preface  ;  there  are  few  pages 
on  which  one  cannot  trace  the  inspiration  of  von 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf,  "whose  historical  insight  and 
singular  gift  of  imaginative  sympathy  with  ancient 
Greece  seem  to  me  to  have  changed  the  face  of  many 
departments  of  Hellenic  study  within  the  last  fifteen 
years."  Now  "  W.  M.,"  to  use  Mr.  Murray's  not 
superfluous  abbreviation,  may  not  be  the  safest  of 
guides  ;  like  his  compeer  Furtwangler  in  archajology, 
he  is  apt  to  lead  us  on  by  brilliant  combinations  till  we 
almost  forget  the  slender  basis  of  his  generalizations. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  method  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  making  of  a  readable  book,  and  even 
when  his  conclusions  seem  to  be  most  doubtful  it  can 
never  be  said  that  they  are  perverse  ;  to  many  they  are 
irritatingly  unconventional,  but  it  needs  a  hardened 
conservative  to  assert  that  they  are  not  suggestive  and 
inspiring.  Though  no  servile  imitator,  Professor 
Murray  deserves  the  same  criticism.  He  is  distin- 
guished alike  for  fascination  and  thoroughness  :  he, 
commands  both  our  confidence  and  our  admiration. 

It  is  in  the  question  of  proportion,  the  most  difficult 
with  which  the  author  of  such  a  summary  has  to  deal, 
that  we  feel  most  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Murray. 
The  beginning  and  ending  of  his  book  both  seem  to  us 
somewhat  out  of  perspective  as  compared  with  the 
central  part  dealing  with  Attic  letters.  Out  of  over 
400  pages  only  thirty-four  are  given  to  the  whole  of 
Greek  literature  after  the  death  of  Demosthenes.  Here 
for  once  Mr.  Murray  has,  we  think,  yielded  a  little  too 
much  to  convention  ;  and  we  should  have  hoped  for  a 
more  full  and  detailed  account  of  that  remarkably 
fertile  period  of  later  Greece  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  intrinsic  merit — and  this  is  too  easily  underrated— 
is  yet  of  undeniably  first-class  importance  in  its  influence, 
on  Rome. 

So,  too,  with  the  first  chapter  on  Homer.  Once  more 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Murray  in  his  preface  :!  "  Doubtless 
many  will  judge,  in  that  particular  case,  that  the  ques- 
tion has  almost  ousted  the  poet  from  this  book."  We 
are  of  the  many.  That  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the 
Homeric  question  is  clear  ;  that  Mr.  Murray  has  ably 
stated  his  view  of  it — in  the  main  that  of  "  W.  M." 
and  his  follower  Seeck — we  admit.  And  with  that  view, 
we  largely  agree,  though  it  seems  to  us  that  a  some- 
what exaggerated  importance  is  attached  to  the  Attic 
recension — whether  of  Pisistratus  or  no— in  determining 
the  general  outline,  as  distinct  from  the  details,  of  the 
two  poems.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  much  of 
what  Mr.  Murray  writes  about  the  general  conditions 
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under  which  the  Epic  grew  up  could  have  been  omitted 
or  even  abbreviated.    But  what  we  do  think  is  that 
something  more  might  have  been  given  to  the  analysis 
of  the  two  poems.     In  the  first  place,  a  historian  of 
literature  should  hardly  assume,  as  Mr.  Murray  seems 
to  do,  an  exact  knowledge  on  his  reader's  part  of  the 
whole  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey  "  ;  in  the  second, 
not  only  is  the  analysis,  as  he  himself  admits,  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  question,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  that 
part  of  it  which  is  more  particularly  suited  to  a  purely 
literary  work.     And  yet  it  is  perhaps  an  excessive 
greediness  to  ask  for  more  ;   given  the  fixed  limits  of 
the  book,  we  feel  that  Mr.  Murray's  proportions  are 
deliberate,  and  even  for  Homer  we  would  not  willingly 
surrender  a  word  of  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  Attic 
period.  Here  it  is  that  Mr.  Murray  is  at  his  best.  "Recog- 
nizing that  Athens  is  the  only  part  of  Greece  of  which 
we  have  much  real  knowledge,  I  have  accepted  her  as 
the  inevitable  interpreter  of  the  rest,  and  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  tried  to  focus  my  reader's  attention  upon 
the  Attic  period,  from  y-Eschylus  to  Plato."    Of  all  the 
Attic  section  we  are  inclined,  where  everything  is  good, 
to  prefer  Mr.  Murray's  account  of  the  great  problem, 
Euripides.    Though  Mr.  Murray  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  Ibsen,  it  is  hard  not  to  read  between  the  lines 
the  parallel  which  he  was  deliberately  drawing — almost, 
perhaps,  overdrawing.    Yet  to  be  reminded  that  such 
a  parallel  is  even  possible  is  in  its  way,  whatever  our 
private  opinions  may  be,  as  real  a  help  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  position  of  Euripides  as  the  brilliant 
speculations  of  Dr.  Verrall,  to  which  Mr.  Murray  refers 
with  due  respect,  but  also  with  due  reserve. 

In  order  to  supply  the  requisite  dark  touches  to  our 
picture,  we  have  to  go  to  very  small  matters.  The 
Greek  accents  would  be  the  better  for  a  thorough  revi- 
sion. Kirchhoff  habitually  appears  with  an  h  too  few. 
The  spelling  "  apothegm,"  though  of  course  we  are 
well  aware  that  it  has  respectable  authority,  at  least  in 
the  last  century,  strikes  us,  in  a  book  of  this  character, 
as  a  little — shall  we  say  mediaeval,  or  ladylike  ?  Paper 
and  type  are  excellent.  Differences  of  opinion  we  could 
argue  with  Mr.  Murray  in  plenty,  did  we  not  feel  that 
to  do  so  might  seem  an  ungrateful  return  for  the  plea- 
sure we  have  received  from  his  brilliant  sketch.  After 
all,  even  where  we  think  him  wrong  we  do  not  believe 
that  his  errors,  if  such  they  are,  can  be  anything  but 
stimulating. 

DR.  BUTLER. 

"  Life  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Butler."    By  his  Grand- 
son, Samuel  Butler.    London  :  Murray.  1896. 

TTERE  we  have,  returned  to  a  second  and  far  briefer 
*-  J-  life  in  two  portly  volumes,  a  certain  worthy 
known  in  his  day  as  Sam  Butler,  Dr.  Butler,  and  Bishop 
Butler.  Do  not  confound  him  with  the  famous  Sam 
Butler  who  left  us  "  Hudibras,"  or  with  the  Bishop 
Butler  who  compiled  the  "Analogy,"  or  with  the  con- 
temporary Dr.  Butler  of  Harrow,  whose  son  and  suc- 
cessor is  a  third  and  existing  Dr.  Butler.  With  none 
of  these  was  he  even  remotely  connected.  Never- 
theless the  Shrewsbury  Dr.  Butler  well  deserved  a 
shorter  biography  than  he  has  received  from  his  de- 
scendant. The  full  title  is  this:  "The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Samuel  Butler,  Headmaster  of  Shrewsbury  School, 
1798-1836,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  in  so 
far  as  they  illustrate  the  Scholastic,  Religious  and 
Social  Life  of  England,  1790-1840."  In  the  first 
place  it  is  hardly  a  Life  of  Butler  at  all — only  spas- 
modic snatches  of  biography  with  wide  gaps  between. 
It  seems  there  is  so  excellent  an  account  of  Butler 
(we  have  not  seen  it)  in  Professor  Mayor's  edition 
of  Baker's  "  History  of  St.  John's,"  especially  with 
regard  to  Butler's  writings,  that  the  present  editor 
"has  been  left  free  to  pass  these  overmuch  more  briefly 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  done."  To  this  and  other 
sources  we  are  referred  in  the  course  of  the  work  for 
information  on  several  points  besides  literary  ones. 
Surely  in  800  octavo  pages  room  for  every  important 
fact  might  have  been  found  among  the  loads  of  rubbish 
which  the  editor  has  shot.  As  for  the  letters,  Butler's 
own  are  comparatively  few.  Some  are  faintly  interest- 
ing ;  all  are  sensible,  judicious,  safe,  a  little  wordy  and 


sententious,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  more  or  less  com- 
monplace. The  letters  addressed  to  him  form  the 
vast  majority.  Dean  Hook's  interest  us  most.  It  is 
delightful  to  see  these  two  men,  so  widely  apart  in 
religion  and  politics,  drawn  together  and  kept  to- 
gether for  life  by  the  bond  of  their  common  passion 
for  work,  their  strong  sense  and  perfect  honesty. 
Then,  as  to  the  Headmastership,  we  are  told  too 
little  and  too  much.  We  should  have  valued  a  plain, 
continuous  narrative — three  or  four  pages  would  have 
sufficed — of  the  previous  history  of  Shrewsbury  School, 
of  its  effete  condition  in  1798,  of  Butler's  first  reforms, 
and  of  his  gradual  progress.  Instead  of  this  we  get 
immense  details  on  some  trivial  points — for  instance, 
tables  of  the  scheme  of  hours  and  lessons  in  each  class 
for  a  typical  week,  and  twenty  pages  of  University 
honours  gained  by  Shrewsbury  men  from  1806  to 
1882.    Butler  resigned  in  1836. 

But  oddest  of  all  is  that  portentous  phrase  of  the 
title,  "in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  Scholastic, 
Religious  and  Social  Life  of  England,  1790-1840." 
Mr.  Butler  is  perfectly  serious.  With  this  end  in 
view  he  has  gravely  weighed  the  claim  of  each  letter 
to  admission ;  but  in  his  preface  owns  that  he  has 
selected  the  letters  "almost  exclusively  on  the  ground 
of  their  livingness  and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  writer."  Yet  most  of  these  writers  are 
now  uninteresting  obscurities  and  their  letters  as  dead 
as  themselves.  Of  course,  school  bills,  business  letters, 
notes  of  invitation  and  appointment,  pleas  from  indulgent 
parents  for  more  blankets  for  Master  Johnny,  nay,  even 
the  piscatory  effusions  of  the  jocose  Mr.  Tillbrook,  had 
a  certain  "  livingness"  in  their  day,  like  all  the  rest  of 
life's  prose,  but  we  have  plenty  of  our  own  to  amuse  us 
without  drawing  upon  our  grandfathers.  The  book 
is  one  to  avoid,  but  not  to  blame.  It  may  be  a  terrible 
one  to  read,  but  surely  it  was  a  delightful  one  to  write. 
And  an  inevitable  one.  For  it  seems  that  the  vast 
archives  of  the  methodical  pedagogue  who  drafted  and 
revised  even  his  trivial  notes  and  kept  the  drafts 
(together  with  the  letters  received  during  a  lifetime) 
with  all  the  Chinaman's  reverence  for  "the  written 
character,"  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  grandson,  who, 
after  burning  much  that  was  worthless  or  undesirable, 
had  still  sixteen  volumes  (one  consists  of  Master  Sam's 
schoolboy  exercises)  to  enshrine  in  the  British  Museum. 
Over  these  documents  he  has  pored  until  he  has  worked 
himself  up  to  the  delusion  that  his  excellent  grandfather 
was  one  of  the  mighty  men  of  old,  about  whom  the  most 
trivial  particularity  is  precious.  The  book  is  a  micro- 
scope of  high  magnifying  power  ;  but  the  public  would 
prefer  to  behold  old  schoolmasters  through  a  decent 
telescope. 

A  Life  of  Samuel  Butler,  short  and  reasonable, 
should  really  be  written.  Of  his  youth  we  know 
little.  Born  in  1774,  he  was  sent  to  Rugby,  was 
patronized  by  his  Vicar  and  by  Dr.  Parr,  worked  hard, 
became  Sizar,  Scholar,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge, having  gained  the  highest  distinctions  in  classics 
and  mathematics.  In  1798  he  took  over  Shrewsbury 
School,  then  almost  ruined.  In  raising  the  School  he 
made  a  large  fortune  for  himself.  There  he  laboured 
for  thirty-eight  years,  standing  at  the  very  head  of  his 
profession.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  modern  public 
school  education.  He  effected  great  and  useful 
reforms ;  all  the  same,  we  must  regard  him  as  the 
nursing  father  of  the  deplorable  examination  and 
prize  system.  Kennedy  assumed  his  fallen  mantle  ; 
Arnold,  Hawtrey  and  many  more  copied  his  methods. 
He  had  great  hindrances,  among  them  an  incompetent, 
irremovable  Second  Master,  with  whom  for  thirty-seven 
years  he  was  not  on  speaking  terms.  But  his  singular 
tact  and  organizing  power  were  never  at  fault.  An 
excellent  business  man,  he  became  a  power  in  the  city 
and  county.  Nor  was  he  a  mere  classical  pedant,  but  a 
man  of  varied  interests — medals,  philology,  modern 
languages,  antiquities,  inscriptions,  politics,  and  much 
else.  We  find  a  spirited  correspondence  with  Baron 
Merian,  whose  philology — though  for  the  most  part 
fanciful  and  exploded — had  singular  intuitions  of  the 
truth.  As  a  geographer  Dr.  Butler  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Many  of  us  still  prefer  his  Ancient  Geography, 
both  the  treatise  and  the  Atlas,  to  its  later  rivals.  In 
most  respects  he  rose  intellectually  very  much  higher 
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than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  education  and 
surroundings. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  his  clerical  career.  It  is  really 
interesting,  and  in  dealing  with  it  Mr.  Butler,  we 
frankly  own,  does  really  manage  to  <l  illustrate  "  one 
aspect  of  religious  life  during  the  period.  We  could 
almost  wish  the  business  letters  sent  and  received  by 
Butler  as  Archdeacon  of  Derby  (1821-1836)  and  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  (1836-1839)  had  been  printed  even  more 
copiously.  For  they  exhibit  picturesquely  the  preva- 
lence of  strange  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  the  sensible, 
unobtrusive  working  up  to  a  higher  standard  by 
reformers  like  Butler  and  Hook,  quite  ahead  of,  and 
apart  from,  the  Tractarian  movement.  Butler's  own 
position  is  curious.  A  sturdy  Whig,  a  wide-minded 
Tolerationist,  if  not  Comprehensionist,  he  seems  to  have 
taken  pains  to  form  opinions  by  arduous  private  study  on 
such  theological  and  ecclesiastical  questions  as  came 
within  his  sphere  of  duty.  Usually  the  safe,  judicious, 
temporizing  peace-lover — the  "bishopable  man,"  as 
Merian  called  him — he  is  sharp,  definite,  dogmatic,  and 
inflexible  on  such  points  of  discipline  as  he  consi- 
dered vital.  On  many  he  assumes  what  would  now  be 
considered  quite  a  high  Catholic  position.  The  secret 
of  his  life  was  the  will  and  the  power  to  carry  out  what- 
ever work  he  took  in  hand.  As  a  student  he  gained  all 
the  prizes  ;  next  we  find  him  as  Dr.  Butler,  the  typical 
successful  Headmaster,  and  alongside  of  him,  almost  a 
different  personage,  Archdeacon  Butler,  the  busy,  re- 
forming, inquisitorial  Oculus  Episcopi.  Then  he  is 
raised  to  the  Bench.  He  studies  his  new  part,  adapts 
himself  to  it,  and  plays  it  so  well  for  three  short  years 
of  failing  health  that  his  episcopal  and  parliamentary 
colleagues  come  to  look  on  him  as  an  authority  on 
ecclesiastical  questions.  But  excellent,  admirable, 
praiseworthy  as  he  was  in  every  character,  his  career 
was  typical  rather  than  individual,  and  two  long  volumes 
do  but  bring  out  more  disagreeably  its  prosaic  and 
commonplace  features. 

NATURAL   HISTORY  AND  SPORT. 

"  Letters  to  Young  Shooters."  Third  Series.  Com- 
prising a  Short  Natural  History  of  British  Wild 
Fowl.  By  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  Bart. 
London,  New  York,  and  Bombay  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  1896. 

THOSE  who  go  gunning  after  wildfowl,  if  they  are 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  sport,  should  not  be 
content  merely  with  bringing  so  many  head  to  bag. 
During  winter  along  our  shores  there  are  always  such 
various  visitors,  and  occasionally  such  very  rare  speci- 
mens make  their  appearance,  that  a  new  zest  is  added 
to  the  mere  shooting,  if  something  of  the  spirit  of 
natural  history  be  added  to  that  desire  to  kill  which 
seems  part  of  an  Englishman's  nature.  A  really  good 
sportsman  will  delight  in  determining  the  exact  genus 
to  which  every  bird  brought  home  belongs  ;  but  to  do 
so  requires  either  immense  knowledge  acquired  by 
practical  experience  or  a  voluminous  Natural  History 
to  consult.  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey  in  these  pages 
not  only  gives  the  shooter  all  the  hints  as  to  methods 
and  equipment  which  will  be  needed,  but  with  sym- 
pathetic forethought  provides  for  the  more  intellectual 
requirements  of  the  young  hand  also.  To  carry  about 
a  work  of  reference  large  enough  to  be  a  trustworthy 
guide  on  all  birds  would  be  most  inconvenient,  and 
therefore  in  these  pages  only  such  varieties  are 
described  as  there  is  any  probability  of  being  met  with. 
The  illustrations  of  the  birds,  which  we  are  told  have 
all  been  sketched  from  life,  are  really  excellent,  and  are 
well  worth  the  inconvenience  and  even  danger  which 
we  learn  that  the  artist  was  put  to  while  obtaining 
them.  The  general  illustrations  are  scarcely  so  good 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  are  nevertheless 
very  valuable  as  explaining  the  text.  To  our 
author  the  labour  he  has  bestowed  on  the  volume 
is  clearly  one  of  love.  What  has  been  said  in 
previous  books  by  him  has  been  eminently  useful 
and  valuable,  but  now  he  rises  in  his  enthusiasm 
almost  to  the  height  of  poetry,  and  reading  his  glowing 
passages  we  are  able  to  realize  how  it  is  that  the  hard- 
ships he  describes  are  to  him  as  nothing  when  weighed 


against  his  favourite  sport.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
special  fascination  about  wildfowling  sure  almost  to 
infect  any  young  man  who  takes  it  up.  It  is  the  case 
of  the  primrose  and  the  poet.  To  the  ordinary  mortal 
a  swan  or  duck  is  nothing  more  than  a  swan  or  duck. 
A  plover  is  a  plover,  and  some  are  better  to  eat  than 
others  perhaps,  but  all  are  equally  plover.  One  wild- 
goose  represents  the  whole  family,  and  if  he  can  only 
get  near  enough  one  is  as  good  to  shoot  as  another. 
But  to  a  man  such  as  Sir  Ralph  is  himself,  and  would 
have  his  pupils  be,  there  are  five  or  even  six  kinds  of 
wildgeese,  and  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
which  is  brought  to  bag.  There  are  a  dozen  kinds  of 
ducks,  each  more  valuable  than  the  other,  while  the 
waders,  grebes,  and  divers  are  an  army  in  themselves. 
Then  the  feeling  of  loneliness  on  the  dreary,  barren  flat6 
as  the  sun  sinks  down  is  immensely  attractive,  and  how 
delightful  is  the  suppressed  excitement  with  which  the 
solitary  watcher  marks  the  birds  approaching  !  There 
is  more  of  the  romance  of  sport  about  it  than  in  any 
form  of  shooting  except  perhaps  deer-stalking,  and  it 
costs  comparatively  little  to  indulge  in.  It  is  enough, 
indeed,  to  make  one  shudder  to  read  how  our  author 
revels  in  the  winds  and  cold.  The  east  wind  can  never 
have  been  so  apostrophized  since  Kingsley's  day,  while 
it  seems  that  hail  and  frost  afford  as  great  a  delight  to 
him  as  "the  glorious  easterly  gale."  The  pleasures  of 
lying  half  frozen  in  two  or  three  inches  of  icy  water 
at  the  bottom  of  a  gunning  punt  are  sung  equally 
rapturously,  as  are  the  hopes  and  fears  and  disappoint- 
ments that  crowd  on  the  pursuer  of  wildduck  and 
widgeon,  even  as  they  do  on  him  whose  quarry  is 
salmon  and  trout. 

Whether  it  is  the  best  recreation  for  men  of  middle 
age  may  possibly  be  questioned,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  if  a  boy  be  trained  to  it,  he  will  thus 
become  a  truer  sportsman  than  if  he  begins  with  par- 
tridges or  pheasants  at  a  battue.  He  will  learn  to 
study  and  observe  nature  just  as  the  fisherman  does, 
and  he  will  rely  on  himself  for  his  success  as  much  in 
the  one  sport  as  the  other.  Neither  with  these  pages 
before  him  can  he  fail  to  become  a  naturalist,  and  then 
he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  a  better  man. 

"  He  prayeth  well 
Who  loveth  well  both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast." 

Every  boy  who  lives  by  the  sea-coast  should  be 
encouraged  to  read  these  Letters  therefore,  and  if  he 
follows  the  author's  advice  we  feel  certain  that  he  will 
not  do  so  in  vain.  But  let  him  by  all  means  begin  with 
the  shoulder-gun  and  stick  to  it  as  long  as  possible. 
To  us  it  seems  that  there  is  more  romance  about  its  use, 
and  more  opening  for  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
individual  to  assert  itself,  than  when  the  heavier 
weapon  is  made  use  of,  and  there  is  less  expense  and 
paraphernalia  in  general  involved  too.  The  earlier 
portion  of  the  present  volume  deals  with  the  simpler 
form  of  the  sport  ;  then  follows  what  is  practically  a 
Natural  History  of  all  the  birds  at  all  likely  to  come 
within  range  of  the  shooter ;  but  the  last  third  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  entirely  with  descriptions  of  gunning 
punts,  and  hints  as  to  them  and  stanchion  guns. 
It  is  this  portion  which  will  be  most  valuable 
to  the  man  who  makes  a  study  or  profession  of 
this  sort  of  shooting,  and  embarks  with  the  idea 
of  bringing  home  as  many  birds  as  possible  in 
a  more  or  less  businesslike  way.  The  young  man, 
too,  who  wishes  to  lay  himself  out  for  bigger  bags 
than  can  be  obtained  with  his  ordinary  fowling-piece 
will  here  find  a  storehouse  of  valuable  information, 
and  all  the  latest  inventions  and  improvements  are 
described  for  his  benefit.  Many  people  will  not  view 
the  form  of  sport  suggested  by  this  section  of  the  book 
with  quite  the  same  enthusiasm  as  does  the  author. 
One  might  almost  be  reading  a  treatise  on  artillery  to 
judge  by  the  dimensions  of  the  weapons  discussed. 
Imagine  a  gun  intended  for  the  destruction  of  birds 
which  weighs  170  lbs.  and  has  a  bore  whose  diameter 
is  i|  inch  !  Why  it  is  little  less  than  a  fieldpiece,  and 
indeed  leaves  some  of  the  old-fashioned  cannon  of  the 
Middle  Ages  far  behind.  To  bombard  a  flock  of  duck 
with  such  an  implement  seems  really  a  somewhat  brutal 
proceeding  ;  but  it  is  the  excitement  of  the  stalking  and 
not  the  actual  shot  which  forms  the  pleasure  of  those 
who  haunt  the  oozes  and  mudflats  of  our  estuaries. 
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The  pages  which  deal  with  the  construction  and  fittings 
of  the  punts  which  simply  form  the  carriages  for  these 
great  weapons  strike  us  as  particularly  valuable.  Every 
nicety  and  detail  is  carefully  discussed,  and  the  man 
who  follows  the  advice  here  given  him  should  possess 
a  model  little  craft.  But  even  when  his  gun  and  punt 
are  ready  he  will  find  much  to  read  in  the  way  of  advice 
as  to  how  best  he  may  stalk  his  game.  The  sculling 
and  paddling  of  a  punt  noiselessly  through  the  water  is 
an  art  by  itself,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
factor  in  a  successful  enterprise.  With  this  side  of  his 
subject  our  author  shows  himself  as  much  at  home 
as  with  every  other,  and  he  can  describe  how  the  boat 
is  to  be  manoeuvred  just  as  clearly  and  fully  as  he  can 
enter  into  the  details  of  loading  and  aiming  the  gun. 
In  fact,  he  shows  himself  a  most  thorough  and  com- 
plete sportsman,  and  everything  he  has  to  say  on  his 
pet  hobby  should  be  listened  to  with  the  utmost 
respect. 

NEW  BOOKS   AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Autobiography  of  Carl  von  Dittersdorf."  Dictated  to  his 
Son.  Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  D.  Coleridge. 
London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1896. 

TO  the  ordinary  musical  public  in  England,  Carl  Dittersdorf 
is  not  even  a  name.  We  are  told  that  one  of  his  operas, 
*'Der  Apofheker,"  still  holds  the  stage  in  Germany,  and  we 
believe  his  quartettes  are  not  entirely  unknown  and  unper- 
formed in  that  country.  But  the  English  reader  of  this  Auto- 
biography, if  he  would  ranger  the  writer  for  the  benefit  of  a  less 
enlightened  friend,  would  certainly  mention  just  those  two  points 
which  the  translator  notices  in  his  preface.  Carl  Dittersdorf 
was  Gluck's  close  companion  in  an  Italian  tour,  and  he  joined 
Haydn  in  a  sort  of  critical  league  for  the  private  discussion  of 
new  music.  However,  if  it  does  not  tell  us  about  a  man  of 
whom  we  are  eager  to  hear,  the  autobiography  of  the  first 
violinist  of  his  day  affords  us  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
music  and  musicians  managed  to  exist  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  It  must  have  been  a  joyous  time  for  virtuosi,  for 
there  was  no  great  bulk  of  accepted  music  which  they  felt  bound 
to  play,  and  they  did  not  play  one  another's  compositions. 
Their  motto  seems  to  have  been  "  Every  man  his  own  concerto," 
and  new  music  trod  no  thorny  path.  In  those  days  musicians 
had  not  to  deal  with  a  large  and  unwieldy  public  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  hunger  for  the  new  until  it  has  been 
glutted  with  the  old  ;  but  with  the  select  courts  of  princes, 
bishops  and  nobles,  who  kept  an  orchestra  with  as  little 
astonishment  as  a  man  would  nowadays  keep  a  butler.  Birth- 
days, festivals,  visits,  or  a  mere  piece  of  brag,  a  sort  of  school- 
boy's "  I'll  bet  my  violinist  is  better  than  yours,"  were  the  signals 
for  a  new  composition.  This  state  of  things  also  meant  that  if 
a  man  lost  his  official  position  as  retainer  to  some  grandee,  he 
might  compose  to  his  heart's  content,  and  even  a  big  reputa- 
tion would  not  win  the  performance  of  a  single  piece.  In  his 
u  Last  Appeal"  the  indigent  Dittersdorf  declares  that  for  three 
months  he  had  advertised  his  operas,  symphonies  and  piano- 
forte compositions  in  the  "  Neue  Musikalische  Leipziger 
Zeitung,"  "but,  good  heavens  !  not  a  soul  has  bought  one  single 
piece  as  yet."  If  some  of  the  princes  and  bishops  were  rather 
careless  folk  (the  awkward  and  blighting  sense  of  responsibility 
had  still  to  be  invented),  they  yet  showed  an  admirable  love  of 
music.  Emperors  lay  awake  at  nights  searching  for  epigrams 
•with  which  to  contrast  Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  were  not  above 
buttonholing  one  musician  in  order  to  arm  themselves  for  the 
flouting  of  another. 

"A  Life  Spent  for  Ireland."  Being  Selections  from  the 
Journals  of  the  late  W.  J.  O'Neill  Daunt.  Edited  by  his 
Daughter.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

"  Francis  Orpen  Morris."  A  Memoir.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev. 
M.  C.  F.  Morris,  B.C.L.,  M.A.  London  :  John  C.  Nimmo. 
1897. 

"  John  Veitch."  A  Memoir  by  Mary  R.  L.  Bryce.  Edinburgh 
and  London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1896. 

"  Eminent  Persons."  Biographies  reprinted  from  the  "  Times." 
Vol.  V.  1891-1892.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1896. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  raise  objections  to  the  fruit  of  one 
of  the  most  worthy  and  attractive  sentiments  the  world  knows — 
to  wit,  the  affectionate  admiration  which  sons  and  daughters 
feel  for  their  parents — and  yet  a  book  is  a  book  the  world 
©ver.  Moreover  an  unsuccessful  biography  is  not  the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  worthy  sentiments,  and  insuccess  proves 
neither  want  of  affection  in  the  biographer  nor  lack  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  subject  of  the  biography.  "  A  Life  Spent  for 
Ireland  "  is  a  bulky  volume  of  400  pages,  and  it  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  all  the  interest  they  contain  could 
have  been  printed  on  fifty.  There  are  a  few  anecdotes  about 
M  Dan,"  which  the  diarist  perhaps  did  not  include  in  his  bio- 
graphy of  O'Connell,  some  characteristic  touches  for  a  portrait 
of  Feargus  O'Connor,  a  line  or  two  about  the  famine,  a  page 


describing  a  day's  occupations  in  old  age,  and  here  and  there 
echoes,  the  faintest  and  emptiest  echoes,  of  his  own  life  work — 
the  mention  of  taxable  "  ability,"  disendowment,  differences 
with  Gladstone  and  Parnell.  The  rest  of  the  diary  is  made  up 
of  entries  of  arrivals  or  departures,  and  an  immense  number  of 
anecdotes,  which  seldom  succeed  in  print  and  certainly  tell  us 
very  little  about  the  diarist.  Either  there  has  been  some 
mistake  in  the  editing  of  Mr.  O'Neill  Daunt's  diary,  or  else  we 
must  conclude  that  his  journal  was  just  the  thing  which  should 
not  have  appeared  in  print.  It  might  have  served  as  a  chrono- 
logical guide  for  a  biographer  or  have  helped  to  form  the 
material  for  a  character  sketch  ;  but  the  writer's  claim  to  dis- 
tinction lies  elsewhere. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Orpen  Morris  was  a  striking  figure,  and 
something  of  his  personality  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  rather 
diffuse  and  disconnected  memoir  by  his  son.  What  we  should 
have  liked  to  read  is  a  character  sketch  by  one  who  is  skilled 
in  vivid  portraiture  ;  that,  and  a  list  of  publications  (which  the 
writer  very  wisely  appends  to  his  biography),  would  have  been 
more  effective  than  the  present  memoir.  The  Rev.  F.  O. 
Morris  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the  "  History  of 
British  Birds";  he  was  also  a  keen  opponent  of  Darwinian 
theories  and  of  vivisection,  and  an  untiring  agitator  in  the 
cause  of  protection  for  birds.  But  a  glance  at  his  writings 
shows  a  wider  range  :  such  different  subjects  as  the  delivery  of 
letters,  baptismal  regeneration,  Church  rates,  education,  battles, 
hymns,  all  played  a  part  in  attracting  his  ever-active  interest. 

With  the  "  Memoir  of  John  Veitch "  we  come  to  an  alto- 
gether better  class  of  biography.  The  writer  really  does  give 
her  readers  some  notion  of  her  uncle  ;  we  feel  in  her  pages  the 
"  subtle  attraction  "  which  she  says  attaches  to  the  life  of  John 
Veitch.  We  understand  the  humble  beginnings,  the  sergeant 
father,  who  is  a  great  fisherman  ;  the  keen  mother  who  watches 
her  promising  schoolboy  on  his  road  to  the  ministry  ;  the 
bursary  at  Edinburgh  and  the  intense  student  life  there,  with 
its  friendships,  admirations,  debates,  crudities  and  endless 
schemes  for  work  ;  the  translation  of  Descartes  ;  the  gradually 
formed  determination  not  to  enter  the  Church  ;  the  years  as 
tutor  and  as  assistant  to  Professor  Fraser  in  his  editorial  and 
professorial  duties  ;  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  St. 
Andrews,  and  the  Glasgow  professorship,  which,  with  the  pas- 
sionate, yearning  love  for  his  Borderland,  held  him  till  his 
death. 

The  thirty-three  "  Biographies  "  reprinted  from  the  "  Times  " 
naturally  vary  in  interest  ;  but  they  are  serviceable  and  inform- 
ing. There  is  something  niggardly  in  the  tone,  the  biographies 
are  not  the  outcome  of  expansive  minds,  and,  of  course,  the 
notice  of  Parnell  is  inadequate.  A  stranger  might  almost 
wonder  why  the  "Times"  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
print  an  obituary  notice — to  say  nothing  of  other  things — about 
such  an  insignificant  person. 

"  Men  and  Women  of  the  Century."  Drawn  by  Mr.  Rudolf 
Lehmann.  London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons,  and  the  Swann 
Electric  Engraving  Co. 

Mr.  Lehmann  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  pretty  talent  for 
drawing  heads  in  pencil  and  crayon,  allied  to  a  gentle  dis- 
position, which  makes  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  refuse  him  a 
sitting.  It  may  be  said  in  his  praise  that  not  one  of  his  sitters 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  objected  to  appearing  in  the  present 
volume.  And,  indeed,  why  should  they?  for  the  company  is 
of  the  best.  No  lady  of  the  'Thirties  could  have  selected  her 
great  men  and  women  more  nicely  than  Mr.  Lehmann,  nor  has 
any  character  been  included  against  whom  there  could  possibly 
be  any  objection.  Mr.  Lehmann  always  gets  his  drawings  very 
like  the  sitter,  his  pencil  prying  into  no  secrets  of  character  or 
construction  ;  he  himself  never  occupied,  unmannerly,  with  the 
personality  of  his  model.  It  must  be  a  real  pleasure  to  sit  to 
Mr.  Lehmann,  for  his  drawings  are  most  skilful  and  pretty. 
One  wonders,  perhaps,  what  Professor  Adolf  Menzel  or  Mr. 
G.  F.  Watts  thought  of  their  portraits,  but  every  one  else  is 
certain  to  have  been  delighted — even  Schiller,  of  whose  skull 
Mr.  Lehmann  has  made  quite  the  most  enchanting  drawing  in 
the  world.  The  book  is  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Marillier, 
and  the  drawings  have  been  reproduced  by  the  Swann  Electric 
Engraving  Company  in  an  admirable  manner. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Hungary,  The  Lakes  and  Rivers  of  (Colonel  Malleson). 

Chapman  &  Hall. 
Bacon's  Essays  (A.  S.  West).  Clay. 
Belinda's  Beaux  (Arabella  Kenealy).    Bliss,  Sands.  6s. 
Book  of  the  Dry  Fly  (G.  A.  B.  Dewar).    Lawrence  &  Bullen. 
Byways  of  History  (J.  Colville).  Douglas. 
Canadian  Magazine,  The  (March). 
Chester  Cathedral  (Charles  Hiatt).    Bell.    IS.  6d. 
Coachman's  Club,  The  (George  R.  Sims).  White. 
Compleat  Angler,  The  (March  and  April),  (Walton  St  Cotton).  Lane. 
Complete  Atlas.    Collins.  6s. 

Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  The  (Bishop  of  Hippo).    Melrose.    2s.  60, 
Cornhill  Magazine,  The  (April). 

Dutch  in  the  East,  With  the  (Captain  W.  Cool).    Luzac.  sis. 
Encyclopaedia  of  Sport  (April).    Lawrence  &  Bullen.  is. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine,  The  (April), 
Essays  and  Speeches  (Robert  Thomson).  Gardner. 
Essentially  Human  (Annie  Thomas).  White. 
Fables  and  Fancies  (I.  W.  Boulding).  Jarrold. 
(He 


Faithful  City,  The  (Herbert  Morrah).    Metbuen.  6s. 
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Gathered  Fragments  (Elwyn  Vyne).    Dobell.  6*. 

God,  Man  and  the  Devil  (E.  G.  Henham).    Skeffington.    31.  6d. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  (April). 

Huia's  Homeland,  The  (Roslvn).  Stock. 

Ian  Alexandrovitch  (Andre'e  Hope).    Unwin.    3s,  6d. 

Idiot,  The  (Sir  F.  Bateman).  Jarrold. 

Into  an  Unknown  World  (John  Strange  Winter).  White. 

Ivanhoe  (Sir  Walter  Scott).    Service  &  Paton.    2s.  6d. 

Jennifred  and  other  Verses  (S.  G.  Green).  Stock. 

Jowett.  Benjamin,  Life  and  Letters  of  (2  vols.)  (Abbott  &  Campbell).  Murray.  12s 
Lady  Cycling  (F.  L.  Erskine).  Scott. 

Landlord  at  Lion's  Head,  The  (W.  D.  Howells).    Douglas.  6s. 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (Lord  Lytton).    Sen-ice  &  Paton.    2s.  6d. 
Life  Again  Love  Again  (Munro  Ferguson).    Hurst  &  Blackett. 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  The  (S.  Baring-Gould).  Nimmo. 
Longman's  Magazine  (April). 

Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos  (Andrew  Seth).    Blackwood.    7s.  6d. 
Massarenes,  The  (Ouida).    Sampson  Low.  6s. 
Master-Beggars,  The  (L.  Cope  Cornford).    Dent.    4<\  6d. 

Mechanical  and  Engineering  Drawing  (H.  Holt  Butterfill).    Chapman  &  Hall. 

7-r.  6d. 

Mount,  The  (P.  G.  Hamerton).    Seeley.    3s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Keith  Hamilton,  M.B.  (Annie  S.  Swan).    Hutchinson.    3s.  6d. 

Music.    15  Pieces.  Ashdown. 

National  Biography,  Dictionary  of  (Vol.  L.),  (Russen— Scobell).    Smith,  Elder. 
Nell  and  the  Actor  (Lilian  Street).    Skeffington.    3s.  6d. 
New  Review,  The  (April). 

On  the  Gogmagogs  (Alice  Dumillo).    Unwin.  is. 

On  the  Threshold  of  Three  Closed  Lands  (  I.  A.  Graham).    R.  Clark 

Outgoing  Turk,  The  (H.  C.  Thompson).    Heinemann.  14J. 

Pike  County  Ballads  (Col.  John  Hay).  Routledge. 

Pilgrimage  of  the  Ben  Beriah,  The  (C.  M.  Yonge).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Poems  (Robert  Browning).    Routledge.  2s. 

Pseudo- Philosophy  (H.  M.  Cecil).    University  Press. 

Public  Meetings,  A  Guide  to  (James  Tayler).    Effingham  Wilson.    2s.  6d. 

Quiet  Hours  (John  Pulsford).    Melrose,    zs.  6d. 

Robert  the  Bruce  (Sir  H.  Maxwell).    Putnams.    5s.  . 

Sikhs  and  the  Sikh  Wars  (Gough  and  Innes).    Innes.  16s. 

Sinbad  Smith  &  Co.  (Albert  Stearns).    Unwin.  5s. 

Statesman's  Year  Book,  The,  1897.    Macmillan.    ioj.  6d. 

That  Affair  Next  Door  (A.  K.  Green).    Putnams.  6s. 

Under  Shadow  of  the  Mission  (L.  S.  McChesney).    Methuen.  6s. 

Wagner's,  Richard,  Letters  to  August  Roeckel  (E.  C.  Sellar).   Arrowsmith.    2s.  6d. 

War  Famine  and  Our  Food  Supply  (R.  B.  Marston).    Sampson  Low.    2s.  6d. 

Who  s  Who,  1897  (Douglas  Sladen).    Black.    3,r.  6d. 

Woman  at  Home,  The  (April). 

Writer  of  Fiction,  A  (Clive  Holland).    Constable.    2s.  6d. 

Yarns  of  Sea  Foam  and  Gold  Dust,  My  (Charles  Clark).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 


The  Editor  cannot  tmdertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Literary  Supplement  will  appear  with  our  issue  of  3  April. 
Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  that  number  should  be 
sent  to  the  Manager  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  'of  Charge 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


FRANCE. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque  Vermimes, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galignani  Library,  Nice. 


AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PALL  MALL  CLUB. 

(ESTABLISHED  1893.) 
OFFICES:   60  HAYMARKET,  S.W. 
The  [Committee  propose  (prior  to  entering  on  New  and  Larger  Pre- 
mises) to  elect  500  New  Town  Members  and  1,000  new  Country  Members, 
at  the  original  subscription  of  ^3  3s.  and^i  is.  per  annum  respectively. 
The  subscription  for  future  members  will  then  be  raised  to  ^5  5s.  (Town) 
and  £2  2S.  (Country). 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

PALL   MAJLL  CLXJJB, 

OFFICES:    60    HAYMARKET,  S.W. 


T7MPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  Th\  New 

Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
grapbe.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.    Doors  open  at  7.30. 

'pYPE-WRITING.—  All  kinds  of  Copying.— Authors'  Manu- 

scripts,  he.  Terms  id.  per  folio  (72  words),  or  5,000  words  and  over  is.  per 
thousand.— Miss  Nightingall,  Walkern  Road,  Stevenage. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  OLARK. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    Tlie  Orchestra  flays 
during  Dinner  and  Suiter. 

fC  RTT7 

Managers  j  L'  ecHENARD.        Chef  dc  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 
GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

 Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


Borwick's 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


Powder 


SUTTON'S  GRASS  SEEDS 

FOR 

TEMPORARY  PASTURE  from  12/-  per  acre. 
PERMANENT  PASTURE  from  15/-  per  acre. 
According  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  and  Purpose  in  View. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  SEE 

SUTTON'S  FARMERS'  YEAR  BOOK  for  1897,  Now  Ready. 

SUTTON'S  SEEDS 
Genuine  only  direct  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 

Bland  &  Sons' 

•303    BORE  RIEI^E. 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.R.H.    PRINCE   HENRI  D'ORLEANS 

And  used  by  him  during  his  recent  Expedition  through  Tibet. 


THOMAS   BLAND  &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
  WOBKS:  BIRMINGHAM.  

THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

E  P  P  S  '  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

WITH    FULL    NATURAL  FLAVOUR. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £1    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceybn,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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rUY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— The  SUM- 

MER  SESSION  will  begin  on  May  3rd,  and  Students  then  entering  will  be 
eligible  to  compete  for  Entrance  Scholarships  of  the  combined  value  of  /  j6o  in  the 
following  September,  as  well  as  for  the  numerous  Medals,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes 
awarded  during  the  period  of  Studentship. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  intimated  his  intention  of  formally  opening, 
early  in  the  Session*  the  recently  erected  Laboratories,  Lecture  Theatre,  and  Class- 
rooms,which  will  form  one  of  the  most  completely  equipped  Physiological  Depart- 
ments in  England. 

The  number  of  Patients  treated  in  the  Wards  during  last  year  exceeded  6,000, 
and  the  Governors  have  announced  that  about  40  additional  beds  will  be  immediately 
provided  for  the  reception  of  Maternity  cases  and  of  patients  suffering  from  Diseases 
peculiar  to  Women. 

The  Appointments  tenable  by  Students  have  recently  been  increased  by  more  than 
150  a  year,  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  Clerkship  and  Dresserships  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Ophthalmology,  Gynaecology,  and  Otology. 

To  augment  the  teaching  of  special  subjects  Registrars  and  Tutors  have  been 
appointed  in  the  Ophthalmic  and  Obstetric  Departments. 

All  Hospital  appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge,  and  the  Holders 
of  Resident  appointments  are  provided  with  Board  and  Lodging. 

The  College  accommodates  6o  Students  under  the  supervision  of  a  Resident 
Warden. 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.S.  England. 
The  Clubs  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  easily  accessible. 

A  Handbook  of  information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  Medical  profession  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 

For  the  Prospectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  fees,  course  of 
study  advised,  regulations  for  residents  in  the  College.  &c,  apply  personally  or  by 
letter  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

-DADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

of  £$o.  One  of  £50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL- EXAMI- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 
Ten  Scholarships  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £Sa  and  £20  per  annum  will  be 
awarded.  Also  one  Scholarship  of  £35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  Sons 
of  Old  Cheltonians  only.  Chief  subjects  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates 
must  be  under  15. — Apply  to  the  Bi  rsar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


BOOKS. 


NOW  READY. 
PRICE    3  6  NET. 

WHO'S  WHO, 

1897. 

FORTY-NINTH  YEAR  OF  ISSUE. 

(Entirely  re-modelled.) 
Edited  by  DOUGLAS  SLADEN. 

Contains  nearly  6,000  Biographies— mostly  Autobiographies— 
of  tbe  leading  men  and  women  of  the  day,  besides  being 
a  complete  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  &e. 

Contexts  in  Brief  : 

TART  I — Tables  of  Peers,  Baronets,  Knights,  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  many  other  tables  of  a  similarly  useful 
nature. 

PART  II. — Nearly  6,000  Biographies — mostly  autobiographies — of 
the  eminent  men  and  women  of  the  day. 

PART  III. — Lords,  Ladies,  and  Honourables. 

Complete  in  one  Volume. 

In  crown  %vo.  832  //.  bound  in  doth  gilt,  with  gift  edges,  and  rounded 
corners. 

Price  3s.  6d.  net. 


London:  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK,  Soho  Square. 

THE    FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  \V.  L.  COURTNEY. 
APB.IL. 

OLGA  N'OVTKOFF  (O.K.)  Russia  and  the  Re-Discovcry  ofEurope. 

LAURIE,  MAGNUS.  A  German  Poet  of  Revolt. 

H.  I).  TRAILL.  Our  Learned  Philhellenes. 

MAJOR  A.  GRIFFITHS.  Aft- r  Khartoum. 

VIRGINIA  M.  CRAWFORD.  Feminism  in  France. 

REV.  CANON  MALCOLM  MacCOLL.  Crete,  an  Object  Lesson. 

WILLIAM  E.  BEAR.  Market  Wrecking. 

EDWAKD  SALMON.  1407-1897:  East  and  West. 

NICHOLAS  SYNNOTT.   Dangers  to  British  Sea-Power  under  the  Present  Rules 
Of  Naval  Warfare. 

JUDGE  O'CONNOR  MORRIS.  The  Financial  Relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

REV.  R.  F.  HORTON,  D.D.  The  Free  Church  in  England. 

SIR    GEORGE   BADEN-POWELL,    K.C.M.G.,   LL.D.,    M.I'.  "Candia 
Rediviva." 

REV.  W.  ORES  WELL.  Federalism  in  South  Africa. 

C.  D.  BAYNES,  Editor  of  "  The  Standard  and  Diggers'  News."     Cecil  Rhodes. 


CHAPMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD, 
A  PRIL  'price  Sixpence)  contains:— 

VIOLET  HUNT'S  NEW  NOVEL  entitled  UNKIST,  UNKIND!  (Serial) 
AND    EIGHT    COMPLETE    STORIES  by 
ROGEP  P0C0CK.  MRS.  ERNEST  LEVERSON,  WINIFRED  GRAHAM. 
BULKELEY  CRESWELL.  FRED  E.  WYNNE.  ELLA  MERIVALE. 
BEATRICE  HERON-MAXWELL,  W.  L.  ALDEN. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


RICHARD  8ENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 

Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling. 

THE   TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  fok  APRIL,  1897. 

1.  DEAR  FAUSTINA.    By  Rhoda  Broughton.    Chaps.  X.-XII, 

2.  THE  PARSON'S  DAUGHTER  AT  DEAL. 

3.  PLAIN  LIVING  AND  HIGH  THINKING. 

4.  THE  BIRDS  OF  TENNYSON. 

5.  A  RUSTIC'S  GOAL. 

6.  AN  IDEAL  LADY  LETTER-WRITER. 

7.  IN  THE  GATEWAY. 

8.  PROSPECTS  OF  LITERATURE. 

9.  A  DISCIPLE  OF  AN  OLD  CREED. 

10.  MONSIEUR  DUVAL. 

11.  THE  CAREER  OF  CLAUDIA.  Conclusion. 

SIXTEENTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 
In  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  36s. 

FORTY-ONE   YEARS   IN  INDIA: 

From  Subaltern  to  Commander=in=Chief. 
By  PIELD-MAESHA.L 

LORD  ROBERTS  OF  KANDAHAR,  V.C. 

Besides  Maps  and  Plans,  the  Volumes  contain  Portraits  on  steel  and 
copper. 

A  NEW  NOVEL 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

THE  CAREER   OF  CLAUDIA. 

By  F.  M.  PEARD, 
Author  of  "  The  Rose  Garden"  &c. 
In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


RICHARD  BENT  LEV  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

MESSRS.  HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  LIST. 

NEW  SPORTING  SKETCHES  BY  FINCH  MASON. 

On  Friday  next,  April  2,  in  1  vol.  large  crown  8vo.  with  6  Coloured  Plates  and 
illustrated  Title  Page  drawn  especially  for  this  work  by 
the  Author,  extra  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  TAME  FOX  and  other  SKETCHES. 

By  Finch  Mason,  Author  of  "  Flowers  of  the  Hunt"  &c. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  EDITION. 
In  medium  8vo.  paper  cover,  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.    By  Mrs. 

Craik. 

NEW  WORK  BY  WALTER  WOOD. 

FAMOUS  BRITISH  WAR-SHIPS  and  their 

COMMANDERS.  By  Walter  Wood,  Author  of  "  Barrack  and  Battle- 
field "  &c.   1  vol.  large  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  gilt  top,  6s. 

BARRACK  and  BATTLEFIELD:  Tales  of 

the  Service  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Walter  Wood,  Author  of 
11  Famous  British  War  Ships"  &c.    In  i  vol.  large  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 
SWORN  ALLIES.     By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc,  Author  of 

"  Mistress  Beatrice  Cope"  &c.    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

LIFE  AGAIN  LOVE  AGAIN.   By  V.  Munro  Ferguson, 

Author  of  "  Betsy,"  "  Music  hath  Charms,"  &c.    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

ALL  IN  ALL.    By  Corinna  Bruce,    i  vol.  crown  8vo. 

price  6s. 

THE  WOOING  OF  A  FAIRY.   By  Gertrude  Warden, 

Author  of  "  The  Sentimental  Sex."    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SOUND  OF  A  VOICE.     By  Linda  Gardiner, 

Author  of  "  His  Heritage."    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  6s. 

AN   AUSTRALIAN   DUCHESS.     By  Amyot  Sagon, 

Author  of  "  A  Fair  Palmist."    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


LONDON:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 
13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 


PBIZE  TALES. 
THREE  PRIZES  of  £50,  ^25,  and  £20  are  offered  for 

competition.  Full  particulars,  length  of  Tales,  &c,  will  be  given  in  THE 
NEWS  for  March  26  and  April  2,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  "  Home  Words  "  Office,  7  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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DOWNEY  &  CO.'S   NEW  BOOKS. 

LIMITED  EDITION"  OF  THE  NOVELS  OP 

CHARLE  S$  LEVER. 

Edited  by  his  DAUGHTER. 

With  all  Uhe  Original  Illustrations  on  Steel  and   Wood  by  PHIZ, 
CRUIKSHANK,  LUKE  FILDES,  and  other  Artists. 


The  First  Complete  Uniform  Illustrated  Edition  of 
CHARLES  LEVER'S  NOVELS. 


THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE  SERIES, 
THE 

CONFESSIONS  OF  HARRY  LORREQUER, 

With  22  Etchings  by  PHIZ,  is  now  ready. 
Full  Prospectuses  on  application. 


MISS  EMILY  SOLDENE'S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

MY  THEATRICAL  and  MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Demy  8vo.  with  7  Portraits,  10s.  6d. 
"  I  hear  everybody  is  buying  the  book."— Illustrated  London  News. 
"  A  veritable  mine  of  anecdote." — Newcastle  Leader. 

"  One  of  the  most  diverting  and  readable  autobiographies  of  recent  years." 

World. 

MR.  JOHN  O'LEARY'S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

FENIANS   and   FENIANISM.     By  John  O'Leary. 

2  vols,  with  Portraits,  21s. 

"  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  a  more  honest  book." — Sketch. 
"  Not  only  of  exceptional  interest,  but  also  of  historical  value." 

New  York  H crald. 


NEW  NOVELS. 
DID   HE   DESERVE   IT  ?    By  Mrs.  Riddell.  6s. 

[Next  week, 

A   ROGUE'S    CONSCIENCE.      By  David  Christie 

Murray.    3s.  6d.  [In  April. 

A  JUSTIFIED  SINNER.    By  Fitzgerald  Molloy.  6s. 

j'  Thoroughly  interesting."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Here,  in  a  story  of  intense  interest,  is  traced  the  life  of  a  man  who  makes  a 
mistake  in  essaying  matrimony  The  story  holds  the  reader's  closest  atten- 
tion. " — Lloyd's. 

"  Mr.  Molloy  has  treated  his  theme  with  his  usual  ability." — Glasgow  Herald. 

DINAH  FLEET.    By  John  Hill  and  G.  F.  Bacon.  6s. 

"We  must  congratulate  the  collaborators  on  'Dinah   Fleet'  There  are 

nearly  a  dozen  characters,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  says  a  dull  or  stupid  thing. 

Their  dialogue  is  all  as  smart  as  smart  can  be  The  book  is  very  lively 

reading."— Daily  Chronicle. 


THE  DUNTHORPES  of  WESTLEIGH. 

Lys.  6s. 


By  Christian 


*'  Even  a  jaded  reviewer  found  '  The  Dunthorpes '  kept  him  awake  until  long 
after  midnight." — The  New  Saturday. 

A  BIT  Of  a  FOOL.     By  Sir  Robert  Peel.  6s. 

"  A  delightful  volume  'A  Bit  of  a  Fool'  indeed,  though  it  wears  the  form 

of  a  novel,  may  safely  be  said,  from  the  moralist's  point  of  view,  to  have  no  equal 
in  literature  more  recent  than  '  The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.' " 

British  Review. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS. 

CONSTANCE.    By  F.  C.  Philips,     is.  6d.  fancy  wrap- 

per,  as.  cloth. 

THE   ADVENTURES  of  a  SHIP'S   DOCTOR.  By 

Morley  Roberts.  2s. 

A  HOUSE  Of  TEARS.     Twenty-first  Thousand,  2s. 
London  :  DOWNEY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  12  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Zhc  IKlew  IRevtew. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING. 
Edited  by  W.   E.  HENLEY. 
Contents  :  APRIL,  1897. 
WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW.    Chapters  IX.— XI.  Henry  James. 

ENGLAND  AND  HER  COLONIES.  C.  de  Thierry  ("Colonial"). 

Charles  Whibley. 


A  FRIEND  OF  KINGS. 
PHANTASIES. 
SPENSER:   a  Causerie. 
THE  DESCENT  OF  ISHTAR. 
ROAST  APPLES. 


C.  F.  Keary. 
T.  E.  Brown. 
Diana  White. 
Charles  Marriott 

THE  FOREIGNER  IN  THE  FARMYARD.  IV.  Ernest  E.  Williams! 
THE  WILD  MAN.    Basil  Thomson. 

LONDON :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


"DOORS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

Now  ready,  Fifty-eighth  Edition,  price  2s. 

*pHE  CHILD'S  GUIDE  to  KNOWLEDGE.    By  a  Lady. 

•*■       The  Original  Authorised  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Limited. 
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IN  TWENTY    MONTHLY    PARTS,  2s.  PER  PART. 
NOW  READY 


OF 


PART   II.  OF 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
SPORT. 

Edited  by  the  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  AND  BERKSHIRE, 
HEDLEY  PEEK,  and  F.  G.  AFLALO. 

The  Photogravure  Illustrations  to  Part  II.  are  "  Bear  Shooting,"  by 
E.  Caldwell,  and  "  Black  Game,"  by  Archibald  Thorborn. 

"  It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  too  cordially  of  the  value  of  the  first 
part,  or  to  prophesy  too  confidently  of  the  success  of  the  work  when  it  is 
completed.  The  articles  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  They  are 
written  with  crispness,  care,  and  caution  The  illustrations  are  pro- 
fuse, and  to  the  point,  as  is  demonstrated  by  such  articles  as  '  Antelope' 
and  '  Archery. '  Two  photogravures  are  to  accompany  each  part.  '  The 
Mill  Pool,'  which  is  one  of  the  two  given  with  the  first,  is  in  truth  a  beau- 
tiful work  of  art.  The  paper  of  this  new  work  is  excellent,  and  different 
varieties  of  type  are  used  to  indicate  the  difference  between  matters  of 
major  and  minor  importance." — Spectator. 

"  The  new  Encyclopaedia  has  made  a  good  start,  and  if  the  quality  of 
the  work  keeps  up,  should  have  considerable  success." — Times. 

"  The  book  is  one  that  will  be  welcomed  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
sportsmen. " — Sportsman. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  '  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport' 
will  receive  a  very  general  welcome." 

Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 

"  We  hope  the  work  will  have  the  success  it  deserves." 

Fishing  Gazette. 

"  It  is  a  most  creditable  production." — World. 

"  Extremely  promising.    The  illustrations  are  excellent." — Athenceum. 

' '  When  complete  the  Encyclopaedia  promises  to  be  an  interesting, 
handsome,  and  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  sport, 
which  no  sportsman  worthy  of  the  name  will  be  without." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

A.  J.  DAWSON. 

IN  THE  BIGHT  OF  BENIN. 

Stories  of  Men  and  Women,  black,  white  and  brown,  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

"  Will  have  a  special  interest  at  the  present  time  Bright  and  full 

of  movement  and  life  and  human  interest.  Mr.  Dawson  has  succeeded  in 
giving  us  something  at  once  new  and  worth  reading." 

Manchester  Guardian. 
"  Mr.  Dawson  has  a  keen  eye  for  dramatic  situations." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  Mr.  Dawson,  during  his  twelve  months'  sojourn  on  the  West  African 
Coast,  had  ample  opportunity  of  studying  the  country,  and  of  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  customs  and  religious  super- 
stitions of  the  Ju-ju  men." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Adventures  vividly  set  forth  vigorously  presented  brightly 

written,  and  cleverly  characterised.  His  traders,  missionaries  and  natives 
are  well-realised  types." — British  Review  and  National  Observer. 


STANDISH  O'GRADY. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE 
EAGLE. 

The  Adventures  of  Bed  Hugh,  a  famous  Irish  Chief  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

*'  He  has  presented  an  episode  of  Irish  history  in  a  most  attractive  form,, 
and  his  book,  in  all  respects,  is  well  worth  reading." — Scotsman. 

SIDNEY  PICKERING. 

MABGOT : 

A  Novel. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"An  interesting,  and  in  some  parts  powerfully  written,  tale.  The 

author  seems  able  to  draw  his  figures  in  a  calm,  dispassionate  spirit  

He  conveys  the  impression  that  he  takes  a  wide,  but  fine  and  discrimi- 
nating, view  of  the  human  comedy." — Glasgow  Herald. 


A  BOOK  FOR  ANGLERS. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DRY 
FLY. 

By  G.  A.  B.  DEWAR. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  MARQUIS  OF  GRANBY. 
Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 
With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  Plates  (plain  and  hand-coloured) 
of  Flies. 


LAWRENCE  &  BULLEN,  Ltd.,  16  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE, 

Wo.  563,  published  this  day,  includes  a  large  portion  of  an  old  Country 
Library,  lately  purchased,  in  the  sound  calf  bindings  of  the  period,  many  of 
the  volumes  bearing  the  armorial  book-plates  of  the  several  owners.  Post  fiee 
on  application  to 

H.  SOTHER AN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,  W.C. ;  or  37  Piccadilly,  W. 
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JOHN  C,  NIMMO'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


The  First  Volume  of  the  New  Illustrated  Edition. 

In  extra  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  5s.  per  volume  net. 
The  Rev.  S.  BARING -GOULD'S 

LIVES  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

With  a  Calendar  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

New  Edition,  Revised,  with  Introduction  and  Additional  Lives  of 
English  Martyrs,  Cornish  and  Welsh  Saints,  and  a  full  Index  to 
the  entire  Work. 

Illustrated  by  over  400  Engravings. 

To  be  published  in  Monthly  Volumes. 


In  demy  8vo.  about  400  pp.,  cloth,  price  12s.  net. 

THE  OLD  ENGLISH  BIBLE, 

and  OTHER  ESSAYS. 

By  the  Rev.  FRANCIS  A.  GASQUET,  D.D.,  O.S.B. 

Author  of  "  Henry  VIII.  and  the  English  Monasteries,"  &c. 

Contents  :  —  Notes  on  Mediaeval  Monastic  Libraries.  II.  The 
Monastic  Scriptorium.  III.  A  Forgotten  English  Preacher.  IV.  The 
Pre-Reformation  English  Bible  (i).  V.  The  Pre-Ref6rmation  English 
Bible  (2).  VI.  Religious  Instruction  in  England  during  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  VII.  A  Royal  Christmas  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury. VIII.  The  Canterbury  Claustral  School  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
IX.  The  Note  Books  of  William  Worcester — a  Fifteenth  Century  Anti- 
quary.   X.  Hampshire  Recusants.    With  a  Complete  Index. 


In  2  vols,  extra  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  21s.  net ;  or  in  8  Parts, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

PAST  L  NOW  BEADY. 

THE  FLORA  OF  THE  ALPS. 

Being  a  Description  of  all  the  species  of  Flowering  Plants 
indigenous  to  Switzerland;  and  of  the  Alpine  Species 
of  the  adjacent  Mountain  Districts  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Austria,  including  the  Pyrenees. 

By  ALFRED  W.  BENNETT,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.L.S. 
Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

With  120  Coloured  Plates. 

"  The  whole  book  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  intelligent  enjoy- 
ment of  a  holiday  in  Switzerland." — Academy. 

"  These  very  beautifully  illustrated  volumes  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
numberless  people  whose  summer  holiday  is  spent  in  Switzerland  or  the 
Alpine  districts." — Land  and  Water. 

"  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  accurate." — Times. 

"  Mr.  Bennett  gives  an  adequate  description,  and  one  which  is  both 
clear  and  exact,  of  all  the  species  of  flowering  plants  common  to 
Switzerland." — Standard. 


In  2  vols,  super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  30s.  net  ;  or  in  12  Parts, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

PART  I.  NOW  READY. 

BRITISH  GAMEBIRDS  AND 
WILD  FOWL. 

By  BEVERLEY  R.  MORRIS,  M.D. 
Revised  and  Corrected  by  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 
With  60  large  Plates,  Coloured  by  hand. 

"  The  work  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  well  printed." — Athenceum. 

"  Has  held  a  unique  position  among  works  of  its  class.  The  sixty 
hand-coloured  plates  are  splendidly  executed." — Daily  News. 

"  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  this  well-known  and  sumptuous  work, 
issued  under  the  skilful  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier." — Times. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED   WORK   ON   HAMPTON   COURT  PALACE. 

Small  4to.  Illustrated  with  43  Drawings  by  Herbert  RaiKon,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  10s.  6d. 

HAMPTON  COURT. 

By  WILLIAM   HOLDEN  HUTTON,  B.D. 

Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

"  Pen  and  Pencil  have  worked  in  harmony,  and  the  whole  is  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  numerous  refined  and  beautiful  drawings  which  the 
draughtsman,  revelling  in  a  thoroughly  congenial  task,  has  contributed  to 
the  volunv--." — Daily  News. 

"  Mr.  Mutton's  description  of  the  art  collections  is  admirable." 

Public  Opinion. 

"  Mr.  Railton's  drawings  are  picturesque  and  intensely  appreciative." 

Magazine  of  Art. 


Lonlon:  JOH>J  C.  NIMMO,  14  King  William  Street,  Straid. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

FOURTH  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 
MISS  KINGSLEY'S 

TRAVELS  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

By  Miss  MARY  H.  KINGSLEY. 
With  :o  Full-page  and  numerous  Text  Illustrations.    Demy  Evo.  21s.  net. 


1807  ISSUE  NOW  READY. 

THE    STATESMAN'S    YEAR   BOOK:  a 

Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  Civilised  World  for  the 
Year  1807.  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Publication.  Revised  after  Official  Returns. 
Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie.    With  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

TIMES.--"  There  can  be  few  people  of  ordinary  intelligence  taking  an  interest 
in  public  affairs,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  who  have  not  at  one  time  or  another 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  its  pages  for  information  or  instruction,  and  to  all  such  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  slackening  in  the  diligence  with  which 
the  work  of  revision  has  been  carried  out  by  the  editors." 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  of  the  BEN  BERIAH. 

By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 


Second  Edition  now  ready,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  MOOR  :  a  Tale  of 

Dartmoor  in  the  Days  of  Waterloo.    By  Frederic  Adye. 
MANCHESTER  EXAMINER.—"  Reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  romances  of  Charles  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Blackmore.   The  '  Queen 
of  the  Moor '  is  like  '  Westward  Ho  !  1  and  '  Lorna  Doone,'  full  of  nature  and  of 
human  nature." 


ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.-New  Volume. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  antique  paper,  3s.  6d. ;  "  Peacock"  Edition,  gilt  sides, 
back,  and  edges,  5s. 

POOR  JACK.    By  Captain  Marryat.  Illus- 

trated  by  Fred.  Pegram.    With  an  Introduction  by  David  Hanmay. 


4to.  24s. 

THE  MYCENAEAN  AGE  :  a  Study  of  the 

Monuments  and  Culture  of  Pre-Homeric  Greece.  By  Dr.  Chrestos 
Tsountas,  Ephor  of  Antiquities  and  Director  of  Excavations  at  Mycenae, 
and  Professor  J.  Irving  Manatt,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dr.  Dorpfeld. 


MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  450.    APRIL.     Price  is. 

LEAF    FROM    THE    JOURNALS   OF   A    LANDSCAPE-PAINTER.  By 

Edward  Lear. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  HOSPITAL  FUND.   By  C.  S.  Loch. 

THE  FAMINE  IN  INDIA.     By  Colonel  Trevor,  C.S.I.  (late  Agent  to  the 

Governor-General  in  Rajputana). 
THE  BLACK  DOG.    A  Tale  of  the  Tay. 
THE  REMAKING  OF  THE  ARMY.    By  Stevinus. 
UNWRITTEN  BOOKS. 


Illustrated,  price  is.  4d. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

For  APRIL 
Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles : — 
NEW  CONDITIONS  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA.    The  Dawn  of  Civilization 
between  Lake  Tanganyika  and  the  Congo.    Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  the 
late  E.  J.  Glave. 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  GREEK  FIRE.  HOLY  WEEK  IN  JERU- 
SALEM, 1896.    By  R.  W.  Gilder. 

THACKERAY  IN  WEIMAR.  By  Walter  Vulimus.  With  Unpublished 
Drawings  by  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

THE  DAYS  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC.    I.  By  M.  H.  Catherwocd. 


Illustrated,  price  is. 

THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

For  APRIL 
Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  : — 

THE  LIGHTS  THAT  GUIDE  IN  THE  NIGHT.     By  Lieut.  John  M. 

Ellicott,  U.S.N. 
RHYMES  ABOUT  ANIMALS.    By  Frank  Valentine. 
SEEING  AND  BELIEVING.    By  Harold  Wilson,  M.D.    Illustrated  by 

Diagrams. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


"POORS.— HATCHARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  _  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
Est.  1803.-1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.   Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager, 
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PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  . 


.  £35,000,000. 


SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 
■  ~  Founded  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane  ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1895.  £390,775,000. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 


COLOMBO 


the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 


Head  Offices: 
Fencburch  Avenue,  London. 


ir„„„,r„.  GREEN  &  CO.  I 

managers      ^ ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  COJ 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Coclcspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  YACHTING  CRUISES 

TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  AND  ADRIATIC  SEAS. 

The  Steamship  "  LUSITANIA."  3912  tons  reeister.  will  leave  London  -iist  March,  for 
GIBRALTAR.  MALAGA,  NAPLES.  PALERMO.  SYRACUSE.  VENICE,  CATTARO 
MALTA.  PHILIPPEVILLE  (for  Constantine),  ALGIERS,  and  LISBON,  arriving  at  Plymouth 
16th  May.  and  London  17th  May. 

Passengers  leaving  London  14th  April,  and  travelling  overland,  can  overta  the  steamer  at 
Naples. 

The  "GARONNE."  3gor  tons  register,  leaves  London  21st  April,  visiting  LISBON.  TAN- 
GIER, AJACCIO.  PALERMO.  VENICE,  CATTARO,  CORFU.  MALTA.  GIBRALTAR, 
arriving  at  Plymouth  28th  May,  and  London  29th  May. 

String  Band.  Electric  Light,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 
Managers  ■  \  F-  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers,  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  \      Fenchurch  Avenue. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C,  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


T7ERREIRA  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
x  DIVIDEND  No.  i2. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER. 

HOLDERS  of  SHARE  WARRANTS  to  BEARER  are  informed  that  they  will 
receive  payment  of  Dividend  No.  12,  (30s.  per  share)  on  presentation  of  Coupon 
No.  5,  either  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 
E.C.  ;  at  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Paris ;  or  at  the  Head  Office 
in  Johannesburg. 

Coupons  must  be  left  Four  clear  days  for  examination  at  either  of  the  Offices 
mentioned  above,  and  may  be  presented  any  day  after  this  date  between  the  hours 
of  Eleven  and  Two  (Saturdays  excepted).  Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
22  March,  1897. 

T3ARNATO    CONSOLIDATED    MINES,  LIMITED. 

AJ  NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  TRANSFER  BOOKS  of  this 
Company  will  be  CLOSED  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  April,  both  dates  inclusive,  for 
the  purpose  of  balancing  the  Share  Registers. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  SECRETARIES. 

T.  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 

Dunlop  Tyres 

First  in  1888.     Foremost  ever  since. 

Dunlop  Tyres 

Win  the  classic  races,  and  beat  the 
World's  Records. 


Dunlop  Tyres 

are  fitted  tc 
the  Prince  1 

Dunlop  Tyres 

and  Dunk 
unequalled. 

Dunlop  Tyres. 


are  fitted  to  the  Carriages  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


and  Dunlop  -  Westwood  Rims  are 
unequalled. 


A  handsome  illustrated  booklet,  "All  About  Dunlop  Tyres  for  1897," 
post  free  on  application. 


The  Dunlop   Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd. 

160  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,   E.C,    LONDON  ; 
Works  :  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Dublin,  &c. 


The  Sitbscripiion  List  opened  on  Friday,  the  ibth  day  of 
March,  1897,  and  will  be  closed  on  or  before  Monday,  the 
29th  day  of  March,  1897,  for  Town,  and  on  or  before 
Tuesday,  the  y>th  day  of  March,  i8gj,for  the  Country. 


THE  BRITISH  ZENITH  ADJUSTABLE  CYCLE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Adjustable  Handlebar  and  Folding  Pedal. 


Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893,  whereby  the 
liability  of  Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of 
their  subscriptions. 


CAPITAL    -  £80,000, 

In  80,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  26,500  will  be  allotted  as 
fully  paid  to  the  Vendors,  being  the  largest  proportion  allowed  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  balance  of  53,500 
Shares  of£i  each  are  now  offered  for  Subscription,  payable  2s.  6d.  on 
Application,  2s.  6d.  on  Allotment,  5s.  one  month  after  Allotment,  and 
the  balance  in  calls  not  exceeding  5s.,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
three  months. 


DIRECTORS. 

J.  C.  WINDOVER  (Director  of  Messrs.  Chas.  S.  Windover  &  Co., 
Limited,  Long  Acre,  London). 

F.  M.  GASCOIGNE,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Director  of  the  late  Elswick. 

Cycle  Company,  Limited). 

JAMES  HUTTON,  Ashley  Lodge,  Forest  Hill. 

ROBERT  G.  SCHWARZ,  Barton  House,  Moreton-in-Marsh,  Gloucester. 
BANKERS. 

PARR'S  BANK,  Limited,  Consolidated  Bank  Office,  52  Threadneedle 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

SOLICITOR. 

HENRY  MARSHALL,  27  King  Street,  London,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

London— THOS.  J.  IVE,  21  Old  Broad  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Dublin— VICTOR  W.  MANLY,  24  Anglesea  Street. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  PANNELL  &  CO.,  14  Basinghall  Street,  London,  E.C, 

SECRETARY. 

GEORGE  T.  VERNEY, 

TEMPORARY  OFFICES. 

London — Dashwood  House,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

THIS  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  working, 
and  exploiting  :■ — 1st.  The  British  patent  rights  in  the  inventions 
for  improvements  in  handlebars,  cranks,  and  pedals  of  velocipedes,  cycles, 
and  motor  cycles,  provisional  protection  for  which  has  been  granted  under 
Nos.  12,  126,  and  25,879  of  1896,  and  any  subsequent  improvements 
thereon,  and  the  right  to  apply  for  Colonial  patents. 

ADVANTAGES. — The  following  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  claimed 
for  the  patents: — 1.  They  can  be  adapted  to  any  modern  machine  at  a 
small  cost  and  without  any  appreciable  addition  to  the  weight.  2.  In 
housing,  packing,  or  wheeling  the  width  of  the  bicycle  can  be  reduced  to 
the  width  of  the  saddle,  or  from  about  22  in.  to  7  in.  3.  The  reduced 
width  of  the  bicycle  will  enable  it  to  be  hung  against  a  wall,  or  placed  on 
a  very  narrow  shelf.  4.  The  risk  of  damage  in  transit  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  as  there  are  no  projecting  parts.  5.  The  bicycle  can  be  wheeled 
along  with  the  pedals  turned  inwards,  this  being  a  special  advantage  to 
ladies.  6.  Risk  of  theft  is  greatly  reduced,  as  the  handlebar  can  be 
instantly  removed  by  the  cyclist  when  leaving  the  machine. 

ROYALTIES.— The  great  utility  and  advantages  of  the  adjustable 
handlebar  and  folding  pedals  are  well  recognised  in  the  trade  ;  the  John 
Griffiths  Cycle  Corporation,  Limited,  Elswick  Cycles  Company,  Limited, 
and  between  thirty  and  forty  leading  cycle  manufacturing  firms  have 
contracted  for  the  rights  to  make  and  sell  the  Zenith  Patents. 

PROFITS.— It  is  stated  by  the  trade  papers  that  there  are  now  in  use  in 
the  United  Kingdom  considerably  over  1,000,000  bicycles.  Allowing  for  a 
large  proportion  becoming  obsolete,  and  taking  into  account  the  present 
yearly  output,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  number  of  bicycles  in  use 
will  remain  at  the  above  figure.  As  the  Company's  patents  can  be  fitted 
to  all  existing  modern  cycles,  this  will  give  the  Company  an  enormous 
field  of  operations.  The  directors  propose  to  fix  the  price  at  a  figure  which 
will  leave  a  profit  of  8s.  per  set,  and  on  this  basis  if  only  5  per  cent,  of  the 
above  number,  or  50,000  bicycles,  are  annually  fitted  with  these  patents, 
the  Company  will  derive  a  profit  of  £20,000.  It  is  estimated  that  during 
the  present  year  the  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone  will  be  at 
least  750,000  machines.  Assuming  the  makers  fit  only  10  per  cent,  with 
these  patents  the  royalty,  which  has  been  fixed  at  3s.  6d.  per  machine, 
will  produce  a  further  profit  of  £13,125— Total,  £33,125.  Allowing  for 
advertising,  office  and  other  expenses,  the  very  substantial  sum  of  £6,000, 
there  remains  an  estimated  net  profit  of  £27,125,  or  over  30  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  of  the  Company.  In  the  above  estimate  no  account  has  been 
taken  of  any  profits  accruing  from  the  Colonial  patent  rights.  Full  Pro- 
spectuses and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers, 
Solicitors,  and  Brokers,  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Company. 

London  :  24  March,  1897. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 


CECIL  RHODES:  a  Biography  and  Appreciation. 

By  IMPERIALIST. 

WITH 

PERSONAL   REMINISCENCES   BY   DR.  JAMESON. 

2  Portraits  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  a  Map  of  South  Africa.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


The  DAILY  TELEGRA  PH  says  :—"  It  is  a  distinctly  much-needed  work  

and  should  be  read  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
South  African  problem  the  mass  of  attractive  details  is  admirable  read- 
ing The  facts  that  it  embodies   are  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of 

the  South  African  problem.  For  that  reason,  if  fcr  no  others,  the  book  should  be 
read,  marked,  and  digested  by  all  Englishmen." 

The  MORNING  POST  says  :—  A  very  welcome  appreciation  of  a  great 
man's  work,  and  one  which  accurately  expresses  the  feelings  of  all  who  have  the 
welfare  of  their  country  at  heart,  and  whose  views  are  not  biassed  by  party  politics 
or  prejudiced  by  petty  jealousy . .  ..It  is  quite  time  the  public  had  the  'truth  about 
Mr.  Rhodes  '  told  in  a  collected  manner,  and  by  one  who  has  some  right  to  speak. 
The  present  book  supplies  the  want,  and  is  at  once  an  interesting  narrative  and  a 
faithful  record  of  facts." 

The  STANDARD  AND  DIGGERS'  NEWS  says  :-"  It  is  well  done,  done 
with  force  and  effect,  with  virility  vehement  in  every  line  of  it,  and  one  closes  '  Cecil 
RVodes  '  with  the  feeling  that,  whatever  be  the  facts,  Mr.  Rhodes  owes  'Im- 
perialist ' — with  whose  style  and  sentiments  we  have  been  elsewhere  familiarised — 

a  debt  of  gratitude  'Imperialist'  is  peculiarly  successful   in  presenting  a 

picture  all  aglow  with  colour,  having  for  its  centre  figure  the  '  Colossus,'  whose  form, 


philosophies,  and  whole  life-phases  are  made  to  take  on  the  halo  of  the  heroic.  There 
is  a  liberality  and  largeness  in  the  treatment  which,  apart  altogether  from  '  the 
controversy  of  the  question,'  has  been  lacking  in  prior  attempts,  which  must  appeal 
to  all  having  the  Literary  Sense,  and  which  gives  the  impression  of  a  canvas  come 
to  life  under  a  master-hand.    Its  merits  are  manifold." 

The  TIMES  says  :— "  For  the  first  time  the  theory  and  practice  of  Mr.  Rhodes's 
career  have  been  brought  together,  compared,  and  put  before  the  public  in  a  read- 
able narrative  which  covers  the  whole  of  his  active  life  Few  readers,  we  fancy, 

will  come  to  the  end  of  the  book  without  feeling  that  they  have  gained  an  insight 
into  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  influence  exercised  by  Mr.  Rhodes." 

The  GLOBE  says:— "Such  unjust  treatment  has  been  meted  out  by  the  baser 
sort  among  his  countrymen  to  the  man  who  spends  his  money  in  making  Empire 
instead  of  building  himself  a  pleasure  house  in  Park  Lane,  that  the  important  work, 
'  Cecil    Rhodes,'  by  Imperialist,  with  personal  reminiscences  by  Dr.  Jameson, 

which  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  publish  to-day,  comes  as  a  welcome  change  

Imperialist's  book  is  a  timely  and  valuable  work,  and  will  do  much  towards  spread- 
ing a  juster  view  of  South  African  matters  among  the  great  mass  of  indifferent 
Englishmen." 


NEW  BOOK  BY  W.  S.  LILLY. 

ESSAYS  and  SPEECHES.     By  W.  S.  Lilly,  Author  of  "Ancient  Religion  and  Modern 

Thought,"  "  A  Century  of  Revolution,"  &x.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  [Now  ready. 

The  Contents  of  the  Volume  are  :  Alexander  Pope— Professor  Green— John  Henry  Newman  :  a  Memoir— The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope, 
with  a  Rejoinder  to  Signor  Crispi— The  Making  of  Germany— Literature  and  Natural  Life— The  New  Spirit  in  History. 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  SULTAN  AND  THE  TURKS. 

THE  SULTAN  and  his  SUBJECTS.     By  Richard  Davey.    With  Portraits,  Maps,  and 

Plans.    Two  vols,  demy  8vo.  .  [In  a  few  days. 

This  work  embodies  the  results  of  an  earnest  attempt  to  set  forth  the  chief  characteristics  of  those  heterogeneous  nationalities  which  have,  in 
process  of  time  and  by  virtue  of  conquest,  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sultans.  It  deals  with  the  Turkish  people  generally,  but  chiefly  with 
the  Turks  of  Constantinople. 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  IBSEN. 

IBSEN   on  his  MERITS.     By  Sir  Edward  R.  Russell  and  Percy  Cross  Standing. 

Crown  8vo  [Shortly. 

"  Ibsen  on  his  Merits  "  is  an  earnest  endeavour  by  two  qualified  men  of  letters,  Sir  Edward  Russell  and  Mr.  Cross  Standing,  to  examine 
closely  and  critically  into  the  reasons  for  one  of  the  most  curious  literary  and  dramatic  phenomena  of  the  day,  viz.  the  extraordinary  hold  which 
has  been  obtained  by  the  dramas  of  Ibsen,  a  remote  provincial  playwright,  over  the  most  thoughtful  circles  of  Great  Britain,  the  Continent,  and 
the  United  States.    The  work  is  criticism  of  the  higher  and  rarer  kind  :  it  is  appreciation. 


NEW  WORK  BY  COL.  G.  B.  MALLESON. 

THE  RIVERS  and  LAKES  of  AUSTRIA,  BAVARIA,  and  HUNGARY.   With  a  Sketch 

of  the  Ambleve  and  Lingenville  in  Rhenish  Prussia.    By  Col.  G.  B.  MALLESON,  C.S.I.    With  Map.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [Now  ready 

This  book  is,  above  all  things,  a  handbook  to  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  places  indicated  in  the  title.    It  is  specially  a  guide  for  anglers,  but  useful 
for  travellers  of  all  classes.    An  efficient  guide  has  long  been  needed  to  these  districts,  and  Colonel  Malleson's  book  aims  at  supplying  the  want. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD." 

WHITE    MAGIC  :   a  Novel.      By  M.  McD.  Bodkin,  Q.C.,  Author  of  "  Lord  Edward 

Fitzgerald  :  an  Historical  Romance."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [This  day. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  CHAPMAN'S  DIAMOND  LIBRARY. 

ENGLISH   SONNETS.    Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.    With  Introduction 

and  Notes  and  Full  Index,  and  Three  Woodcut  Portrait  Illustrations  by  Simon  Harmon  Vedder.  Paper,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth  and  gilt  top,  2s.  ;  limp 
calf,  4s.  ready- 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  "CENTENARY"  EDITION  OF  CARLYLE. 

OLIVER   CROMWELL'S   LETTERS  and  SPEECHES,  with  Elucidations.    By  Thomas 

CARLYLE.    With  an  Introduction  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.    Vol.  II.,  with  Three  Photogravure  Portraits.    Square  crown  8vo  3s.  6d. 

J  [In  a  few  days. 

(Forming  Volume  VII.  of  the  "Centenary"  Edition  of  Carlyle's  Works.) 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  "GADSHILL"  EDITION  OF  DICKENS. 

LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  Of  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.    Two  Volumes,  with  an  Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Andrew  Lang.    Eighty-nine  Illustrations  by  Phiz,  and  a  Portrait  of  Charles  Dickens  by  Maclise,  engraved  by  Findon.  Square 

J  \In  a  lew  days. 

crown  8vo.  12s.  ,  L  J 

(Forming  Volumes  IV.  and  V.  of  the  "  Gadshiil  "  Edition  of  Dickens  s  Works.) 


CHAPMAN   &   HALL,   LIMITED,  LONDON. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  27  March,  1897. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST 


JUST  OUT.    2  vols,  demy  Svo.  32s. 

THE    LIFE   AND    LETTERS  OF 
BENJAMIN   JOWETT,  M.A. 

Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

By  EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  the 

Rev.  LEWIS  CAMPBELL,  M.A,,  LL.D. 

With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

"The  book  will,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  increase  the  affection  with  which 
Jowett  was  regarded  by  his  friends,  while  to  the  world  at  large  it  will  do  much  to 
explain  the  singular  influence  exercised  by  his  rare  personality  .  " — Times. 


2  vols,  crown  8vo.  18s. 

NOTES  FROM  A  DIARY,  1851-72.  Kept 

by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Grant  Duff,  G.C.S.I.,  some- 
time Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  Governor  of  Madras, 
1881-86. 

"  This  is  a  charming  book,  full  of  good  things.  It  consists  of  the  lighter 
reminiscences  of  a  singularly  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  who  in  the  course  of  a 
varied  and  active  life  has  come  in  contact  with  a  vast  number  of  distinguished  people 
in  many  countries." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Demy  8vo.  iSs. 

THE  DAWN  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  History  of  Travel  and  Geographical  Bcience  from  the 
Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  90  <  A.D.,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Achievements  and  Writings  of  the 
Early  Christian,  Arab,  and  Chinese  Students 
and  Explorers. 

By  C.  RAYMOND  BEAZLEY,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
With  Reproductions  of  the  principal  Maps  of  the  time. 

_  Mr.  Beazley  has  devoted  to  his  difficult  task  an  amazing  amount  of  diligent  and 

painstaking  research   and  his  literary  skill  in  condensing  such  a  mass  of 

material  has  enabled  him  to  make  a  very  interesting  volume." — Times. 


LORD   BOWEN:  a 


With  Portrait,  fcp.  4to.  ios.  6d. 


Biographical  Sketch. 

By  Sir  Henry  Stewart 


With  Selections  from  his  Unpublished  Poems. 

Cunningham,  K.C.I. E. 
"Every  one  who  knew  Ixard  Bowen  well  must  be  grateful  to  Sir  Henry  Cun- 
ningham for  writing,  and  to  Lady  Bowen  for  empowering  him  to  publish,  this 
brilliant  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  our  century."— Spectator. 

Crown  8vo.  gs. 

EUROPE  in  the  MIDDLE  AGE.  By  Oliver 

J.  Thatcher,  Ph.D.,  and  Ferdinand  Schwill,  Ph.D. 
This  work  has  been  written,  by  men  who  have  had  long  experience  in  teaching, 
lo  supply  the  want  of  a  compendious  History  of  Mediseval  Europe,  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  has  been  long  felt  in 
Universities  and  Schools.  A  distinguished  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  one  of 
our  leading  Universities,  to  whom  a  copy  has  been  sent,  writes  :  "  The  book  covers 
ground  on  which  it  has  always  been  hard  to  get  a  suitable  book  for  educational 
purposes,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge— I  have  as  yet  only  examined  the  German 
History  of  the  tenth  century — it  is  thoroughly  sound  and  clear." 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

STUDIES  in  the  ART  of  RAT-CATCHING. 

By  H.  C.  Barklev,  Author  of  "  Between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea," 
My  Boyhood,"  &c. 

'  Should  the  reader  know  of  a  schoolboy  fond  of  ratting,  the  proud  possessor 
possibly  of  a  sharp  terrier,  and,  may  be,  of  a  few  ferrets,  and  wish  to  bestow  a  pre- 
tem  upon  him,  the  memory  of  which  would  last  throughout  his  life,  we  could  not 
do  better  than  advise  him  to  spend  half-a-crown  in  the  purchase  of  this  most 
pleasantly  written  book  and  bestow  it  upon  him."—  The  Field. 


The  following  are  nearly  ready. 

With  Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo. 

PHILIP  and  ALEXANDER  of  MACEDON. 


Two  Essays  in  Biography. 
College,  Oxford  ;  Author  of 


By  David  G.  Hogarth,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
'  A  Wandering  Scholar  "  &c. 


With  Illustrations.  Svo. 


SOME  UNRECOGNIZED  LAWS  of  NATURE. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Physical  Phenomena,  with  Special  Reference 
I      .to  Gravitation.    By  Ignatius  Singer  and  Lewis  H.  Berens. 


6D  the 


is  an  entirely  new  and  original  work,  the  result  of  long  study  and  inde- 
t  experiment  and  research.  By  a  close  examination  of  the  conditions  under 
various  phenomena  are  manifested,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  light 
Laws  of  Nature  to  which  such  manifestations  are  due. 


Crown  Svo. 


THE  STORY  of  a  GREAT  AGRICULTURAL 

ESTATE  :  an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Administration  of  the  "  Beds  and 
Bucks    and  '  Thoroey  "  Estate-..    By  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


MACMILLAN  ft  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

BY  THE   LATE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

CYPRIAN: 

HIS  LIFE,   HIS   TIMES,   HIS  WORK. 

By   EDWARD   WHITE   BENSON,    D.D.,  D.C.L. 
SOMETIME   ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
8vo.  2is.  net. 

TIMES.—''  In  all  essential  respects,  in  sobriety  of  judgment  and  temper,  in 
sympathetic  insight  into  character,  in  firm  grasp  of  historical  and  ecclesiastical 
issues,  in  scholarship  and  erudition,  the  finished  work  is  worthy  of  its  subject  and 
worthy  of  its  author." 


FIFTH  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 


N 


MISS  KINGSLEY'S  TRAVELS 
WEST  AFRICA. 

By  MISS  MARY  H.  KINGSLEY. 
With  to  Full-page  and  numerous  Text  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  21s.  net 


BY  THE  LATE  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 

SKETCHES  of  TRAVEL  in  NORMANDY 

and  MAINE.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman.  With  Illustrations  from  Draw- 
ings by  the  Author  and  a  Preface  by  W.  H.  Hutton,  B.D.  Crown  8vo. 
8s.  6d. 


THE 


1897  ISSUE  NOW  READY. 

STATESMAN'S    YEAR  BOOK 


Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  Civilised  World  for  the 
Year  1807.  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Publication.  Revised  after  Official  Returns. 
Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie.    With  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  ios.  6d. 
WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.—"  The  Year-Book  for  both  the  quantity  and 
accuracy  of  its  information  has  really  no  competitor." 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  of  the  BEN  BERIAH. 

By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 
SCOTSMAN.—"  The  hand  of  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  has  not  lost  its  cunning 
with  the  burden  of  years  It  is  a  book  one  feels  glad  to  have  read." 


ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.-New  Volume. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  antique  paper,  3s.  6d. ;  "  Peacock"  Edition,  gilt  sides, 
back,  and  edges,  5s. 

POOR  JACK.    By  Captain  Marryat.  Illus- 

trated  by  Fred  Pegram.    With  an  Introduction  by  David  Hannay. 


BY  THE  LATE  DEAN  CHURCH. 

OCCASIONAL  PAPERS.  Selected  from  "  The 

Guardian,"  "The  Times,"  and  "The  Saturday  Review,"  1846-1890.  By  the 
late  R.  W.  Church,  M.A.,  D.C.L.    In  2  vols.    Globe  8vo.  ios. 

[Everslcy  Series. 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.—"  Full  of  wise  things  excellently  said  Will 

charm  many  readers,  both  for  their  range  of  thought  and  for  the  memorable  Church- 
man whose  high  character  and  attainments  they  recall." 


GUESSES  at  the  RIDDLE  of  EXISTENCE, 

and  other  ESSAYS  on  KINDRED  SUBJECTS.    By  Goldwin  Smith, 
■  D.C.L.,  Author  of  "  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question,"  "  Essays  on 
Questions  of  the  Day,"  &c.  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  THEN  ALUM . — "  Deserves  to  be  widely  read." 


VOLUME  VI.   NOW  READY. 

EMINENT  PERSONS.    Biographies  reprinted 

from  "The  Times,"  Vol.  VI.,  1893-94.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Containing, 
amongst  others,  Professor  Jowett,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Lord  Coleridge,  the 
Tsar  Alexander  III. 


4to.  24s. 

THE  MYCENAEAN  AGE  :  a  Study  of  the 

Monuments  and  Culture  of  Pre-Homeric  Greece.  By  Dr.  Chrestos 
Tsountas,  Ephor  of  Antiquities  and  Director  of  Excavations  at  Mycenae, 
and  Professor  J.  Irving  Manatt,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dr.  Dorpfeld. 

SEVENTH  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA  for  SCHOOLS. 

By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  S.  R.  Knight,  B.A.  Globe  8vo.  3s.  6d.  ;  with 
Answers,  4s.  6d. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

ALGEBRA  for  BEGINNERS.   With  nume- 

rous  Examples.  By  I.  Todhunter,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged,  by  Professor  S.  L.  Loney,  M.A.  Globe  Svo.  3s.  6d.  ;  with 
Answers,  4s.  6d. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

First  Edition  exhausted  on  day  of  publication. 
SECOND  EDITION  now  ready. 
OUIDA'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

THE  MASSARENES, 

By  OUIDA,  Author  of  "Moths"  &c. 

One  Volume,  crown  Svo.   580  pages,  6s. 

"An  extremely  interesting  narrative  Ouida's  hand  has  not  lost  its 

cunning."— Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

NOW  READY.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  stiff  boards,  2s. 

WAR,  FAMINE,  and  OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

By  R.  B.  Marston.  With  Coloured  Folding  Diagram  and  other  Illustra- 
tions. 

Contents  :— Our  Position  in  1800  and  Now— The  Nineteenth  Century  Article 
on  "Corn  Stores  for  War  Time  "—Some  Criticisms  and  Replies-Could  our  Navy 
Feed  us?— Mr.  R.  A.  Yerburgh,  M. P. 's  Suggestion  for  National  Granaries— Some 
Lessons  from  the  Present  Famine  in  India  ;  &c. 

I READY  NEXT  FRIDAY,  the  9th. 

NEW  WORK  BY  CAPTAIN  A.  T.  MAHAN. 

THE  LIFE  OF  NELSON  THE  EMBODIMENT 
OF  THE  SEA  POWER  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Captain  A.  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N. 

Author  of  "The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History"  &c. 
2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top.  36s.  net. 
Full  Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 
i„*  The  work  will  extend  to  about  900  pages,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  12 
Battle  Plans,  8  Lithographic  Maps,  and  about  20  Photogravure  Plates  ;  and  will  be 
uniform  in  size  with  the  Author's  other  works,  "The  Influence  of  Sea  Power 
upon  History"  (1  vol.  price  18s.),  and  "The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the 
French  Revolution  and  Empire  "  (2  vols.  30s.). 

VOLUME  I.  ready  about  the  Middle  of  April. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT. 

By  W.  LAIRD  CLOWES,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  London  ;  Gold 
Medallist  U.S.  Naval  Institute  ;  Hon.  Member  R.U.S.  Institution. 
Assisted  by  Sir  C.  R.  MARKHAM,  K.C.B.,  P.R.G.S.  ;  Captain  A.  T. 

MAHAN,  U.S.N.  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  WILSON,  &c.  &c. 
5  vols    With  very  numerous  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo.  cloth  extra,  25s.  each  net. 
The  first  volume  of  tlie  History,  bringing  the  narrative  to  tlie  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  will  be  published  immediately,  and  will  be  followed  at  short  intervals 
by  the  subsequent  volumes. 

Prospectus  of  the  Work  post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  BLACK'S  NOVELS 

Bound  in  cloth,  HALF-A-CROWN  each.  The  NEW  UNIFORM  EDITION. 
Price  2S.  fd.  each  Volume.  27  Volumes  already  Published.  The  New  Volumes, 
now  in  preparation,  bringing  the  Series  down  to  date,  are  : 

HIGHLAND  COUSINS. 

{Ready  May  1. 
4.   BRISEIS.  [Ready  June  1. 

5-   MAGIC  INK.     [Ready  July  1. 


1.  WOLFENBERG.  [Now  ready.    \  3. 

2.  THE  HANDSOME  HUMES. 

[Just  ready. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  MR.  H.  M.  STANLEY'S 
GREAT  WORK. 

Carefully  Revised  throughout  by  the  Author,  with  a  New  Preface  and  somewhat 
Abridged  by  the  Omission  of  Matter  no  longer  of  Interest. 

IN   DARKEST  AFRICA  ;  or,  the  Quest,  Rescue  and 

Retreat  of  Emin  Pasha,  Governor  of  Equatoria.  By  H.  M.  Stanley,  MP., 
D  C  L.,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  with  Map  and  all  the  Original  Illustrations, 
cloth,  5s.  [Shortly. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  ORGAN  BUILDING. 

By  F.  E.  Robertson.    The  Text  in  One  Volume,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  and 


numerous  Plates  in  a  royal  4to  volume,  30s. 

'»•  Prospectus  on  application. 


[In  the  press. 


CHEAP  RE-ISSUE  OF  THE  WELL-KNOWN  "BAYARD  SERIES. 

Uniform  post  8vo.  volumes,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net  per  volume. 

1.  CHEVALIER  BAYARD. 

2.  LORD  CHESTERFIELD'S  LETTERS. 

Other  Volumes  w'lt  be  duly  announced. 


LOW'S  LIBRARY  OF  TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. -Two  New  Volumes. 
Crown  Svo.  fully  Illustrated,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

HAUSALAND  ;  or,  Fifteen  Hundred  Miles  through  the 

Central  Soudan.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Robinson,  M  A.  With  Map,  Portrait, 
and  numerous  Illustrations. 

TWO  KINGS  Of  UGANDA  ;  or,  Life  by  the  Shures  of 

the  Victoria  Nyanza.  By  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Ashe,  M.A.  With  Map  and 
Illustration.    . 

London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited. 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Tetter  "Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


A  SELECTION  FROM 


BENTLEY'S  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 

Uniformly  bound,   eaeh  in  One  Volume  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 


By  ROSA  N.  CAREY. 

The  Mistress  of  Brae  Farm. 
Sir  Godfrey's  Grand-daughters. 
Basil  Lyndhurst. 
Lover  or  Friend  ? 
Mary  St.  John. 
Wooed  and  Married. 
Nellie's  Memories. 
Barbara  Heathcote's  Trial. 
Heriot's  Choice. 
Not  Like  Other  Girls. 
Only  the  Governess. 
Queenie's  Whim. 
Robert  Ord's  Atonement. 
Uncle  Max. 
Wee  Wine. 
For  Lilias. 


By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS. 

My  Lady  Nobody. 

"  God's  Fool." 

The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh. 

An  Old  Maid's  Love. 

The  Greater  Glory. 


By  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY. 

Diana  Tempest. 
Sir  Charles  Danvers. 


By  MARY  LINSKILL. 

Between  the   Heather  and  the 

Northern  Sea. 
The  Haven  under  the  Hill. 
In  Exchange  for  a  Soul. 
Tales  of  the  North  Riding. 
Cleveden. 


By  RHODA  BROUGHTON. 

Scylla  or  Charybdis  ? 
A  Beginner. 
Mrs.  Bligh. 

Cometh  up  as  a  Flower. 
•Good-bye,  Sweetheart. 
Nancy. 
Joan. 

Not  Wisely,  but  Too  Well. 
Red  as  a  Rose  is  She. 
Second  Thoughts. 
Belinda. 

"  Doctor  Cupid." 
Alas! 


By  JESSIE  FOTHERGILL. 

The  "  First  Violin." 

From  Moor  Isles. 

Aldyth. 

Borderland. 

Kith  and  Kin. 

Probation.  (Re-printing.) 


By  FLORENCE 

MONTGOMERY. 

Misunderstood. 
Thrown  Together. 
Seaforth. 


By  L.  DOUGALL. 

The  Madonna  of  a  Day. 

Eaeh  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. ,  at  all  Booksellers'  and 
Railway  Bookstalls  in  Town  or  Country. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS, 

New  Volume  of  "  THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY." 

Now  Ready,  15s.  net,  in  cloth  ;  or  in  half-morocco,  marbled  edges,  20s.  net. 
Volume  50  (RUSSEN-SCOBELL)  of  the 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 

Volume  I.  was  published  on  January  1,  1885,  and  a  further  Volume  will  be  issued 
Quarterly  until  the  completion  of  the  work. 

THE  AGE  of  the  DESPOTS.    By  the  late 

John  Addington  Symonds.    With  a  Portrait,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
V>  This  is  Volume  I.  of  a  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  of  "THE 
RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY,"  in  7  vols,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each.  The 
remaining  volumes  will  be  published  at  intervals. 

FROM  GRAVE  to  GAY  :  being  Essays  and 

Studies  concerned  with  certain  subjects  of  serious  interest,  with  the  Puritans, 
with  literature,  and  with  the  humours  of  life,  now  for  the  first  time  collected 
and  arranged.    By  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

CAPTAIN    CASTLE  :  a  Tale  of  the  China 

Seas.     By  Carlton  Dawe,  Author  of  "  Yellow  and  White,"  "  Mount 
Desolation,"  "  Kakemonos,"  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Very  interesting  All  who  care  for  stories  of  the  sea  will  appreciate  and 

enjoy  Captain  Castle." — Daily  Mail. 

THE   YOUNG    CLANROY  :   a  Romance  of 

the  '45.    By  the  Rev.  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Told  with  a  breezy  and  healthy  vigour,  as  well  as  with  simplicity.  "—Observer. 
"A  pleasant  story,  simply  told."— Pall  Mall Gazette. 

OUT   of    the   DARKNESS.      By  Percy 

Fendall  and  Fox  Russell.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"Considerably  above  the  average  Well-written,  with  originally  conceived 

and  strongly  individualized  characters  The  authors  show  considerable  power. 

Court  Journal. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE   for  April. 


Price  One  Shilling.    Contents  : 


THE    ENGLISHMAN'S  CALEN- 

DAR  (April). 
A  DAY  OF  CELEBRATION:  an 

Anniversary  Appeal.     By  Walter 

Besant. 

THE  STORY  OF  SCOTT'S  RUIN. 
By  Leslie  Stephen. 

DUELS  OF  ALL  NATIONS:  Ger- 
man Duels  and  their  Punishments. 
By  James  Pemberton-Grund. 

THE  ' COST  OF  COUNTRY 
HOUSES.    By  C.  J.  Cornish. 

MORRANT'S  HALF  SOVEREIGN. 
By  Eden  Phillpotts. 


By 
By 


AN  OLD  GREEK  ROMANCE. 

Charles  Elton,  Q.C. 
THE  PATRIOT'S  PROGRESS. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 
THE    MOON'S     MIRACLE.  By 

Walter  Ramal. 
RECOLLECTIONS    OF  FREDE- 
RICK   DENISON  MAURICE. 
By  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  Bart. 
PAGES      FROM      A  PRIVATE 
DIARY. 

IN  KBDAR'S  TENTS.  Chap- 
ters X.-XII.  By  Henry  Seton 
Merriman,     Author    of     "  The 

Sowers  "  &c. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  3  APRIL,  1897. 

FAMOUS  WAR  SHIPS. 

"  Famous  British  War  Ships  and  their  Commanders." 
By  W.  Hood.    London:  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1897. 

IF  I  were  asked  to  say  what  is  now  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  British  people,  I  should  be  much 
tempted   to   reply   "  Consciousness    of    their  naval 
position."    It  is  little  short  of  marvellous  to  go  back 
twenty  years  and  to  survey  the  field  of  view  which  then 
embraced  naval  affairs,  and  compare  it  with  that  which 
now  environs  them.    Then  there  was  plenty  of  lip- 
acknowledgment  of  naval  interest,  but  in  the  heart  of 
all  ranks  the  real  thought  was  how  expensive  the  naval 
service  had  become,  and  how  very  desirable  it  was  to 
keep  its  cost  down.    There  was  no  real  understanding 
of  what  our  dependence  on  the  navy  had  been  in  the 
past,  and  still  less  of  the  enhancement  of  that  depen- 
dence which  steam,  modern  commerce  and  modern 
science  had  brought  about.    There  were  then  no  naval 
writers,  for  naval  books  spelt  ruin  to  publishers.  The 
few  who  took  up  the  naval  story  wrote  careless  books  for 
boys  about  it,  where  the  blood  and  the  thunder  blinded 
the  eyes  and  deafened  the  ears  to  reality.    And  now  it 
is  all  changed.    Everywhere  is  realization  so  strong  that 
the  lay  circles  of  literature  are  more  naval  than  the  ward- 
rooms of  our  ships  of  war,  and  there  is  an  eager  race  to 
publish  handbooks  of  all  kinds.    But  in  the  works  that 
appear  there  is   the   new  characteristic — care.  The 
writers,  who  grow  in  number,  seem  to  give  us  their 
very  best,  and  whatever  line  they  take  it  is  certain 
that  they  have  spent  much  thought  and  time  over  it. 
Nominally  the  book  before  me  is  a  light,  popular  group 
of  sketches.    Really,  the  author  has  been  minutely 
careful   about   what   he   tells  us,  so  that  the  three 
hundred  pages  are  crammed  with  facts  to  which  any  one 
ma)  refer  with  confidence.    To  me,  the  title  is  a  taking 
one.     "  Famous  British  War  Ships  and  their  Com- 
manders "  promises  something  of  that  duplication  of 
object  which  has  never  yet  been  compassed  in  any  Naval 
History,  but  without  which  the  very  best  naval  victories 
seem  to  me  incomplete.  A  perfect  biography  should  tell 
us  what  the  man  was,  as  well  as  what  he  did.  Our 
delight,  and  our  instruction,  then  comes  out  in  piecing  the 
one  into  the  other  as  cause  and  as  effect.    But  then  in 
the  naval  life  there  is  more.    The  material  environment 
moulds  the  man  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  the 
man  rises  up  and  moulds  the  material.    We  never  can 
understand  the  man  if  we  do  not  understand  the  mate- 
rial which  surrounded  him,  and  either  limited  his  capa- 
city or  unsuccessfully  dared  him  to  defy  the  limit.  Mr. 
Hood  has  given  us  much  of  these  two  sides  in  the 
fourteen  biographical  and  historical  sketches  of  which 
his  book  consists.    Of  course  there  could  be  no  attempt 
to  do  this  completely ;  but  if  we  are  told  what  sort  of 
a  man  Sir  Richard  Grenville  was,  we  are  told  also 
something  of  what   the  "  Revenge"  was,  and  the 
conclusion  is  reached  when  we  learn  what  the  man 
we   know  did  with   the   thing  we   know  and  what 
came  of  it  all.    So  the  author,  before  he  tells  us 
what   sort   of    a    man    the  soldier-sailor-statesman- 
politician-puritan  Blake  was,  opens  out  as  far  as  he 
can  what  is  known  of  the  "Triumph,"  the  ship  that 
carried  his  flag.    Then  we  are  allowed  to  combine 
our  information  in  understanding  what  Blake  did  and 
why  he   did    it.     And   so  with    "The  'Centurion' 
and  Lord  Anson  "  ;  "  The  '  Queen  Charlotte  '  and  Lord 
Howe";    "The    'Shannon'   and  Captain  Broke"; 
"  The  '  Victory '  and  Lord  Nelson  "  ;  "The  '  Formidable  ' 
and  Lord  Rodney";    "The  'Royal  Sovereign'  and 
Lord   Collingwood  "  ;   and  the  rest.     We  have  the 
studies,  as  it  were,  from  which  large  pictures  might  be 
painted,  the  studies  having  fixed  the  leading  character- 
istics.   But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  perusal  of 
such  a  group  of  sketches  has  a  staggering  effect.  And 
I  daresay  it  is  at  first  more  staggering  to  the  naval  man 
than  to  the  ordinary  reader,  just  because  the  naval  man 
has  a  closer  and  a  clearer  conception  of  the  surround- 
ings of  these   marvellous  heroes,  and  what  it  was 
they  fought  against.     Is  it  true  that  men  are  now 


what  they  were  then  ?    Do  village  Grenvilles,  Blakes, 
Ansons  and  Nelsons  really  live  and  move  amongst 
us  ?     If  all  this  Eastern  turmoil  should  land  us  in 
terrible  war,  and  should  thrust  our  now  living  men 
into   positions   where    physical    privation,  unlimited 
responsibility,    and   the   odds   three   to  one  against 
them  are  present,  would  all  these  things  only  combine 
to  bring  them  out  triumphant?    Does  this  blast  of  war 
so  change  the  kindly  smiling,  gentle,  men  we  know — 
mayhap  our  kith  and  kin — into  these   furious  tigers, 
these  unquenchable  firebrands,  these  defiers  of  pain  and 
privation,  which  history  tells  us  of  ?    Or  is  it  that 
successive  story-tellers  here,  as   they  say  across  the 
Atlantic,   "piled  on  the  agony"?    Perhaps  it  is  the 
tales  of  perseverance,  such  as  Anson's,  that  are  most 
difficult  to  assimilate.  In  the  compressed  form  in  which 
we  here  have  "  Anson's  Voyage"  this  perseverance  is 
the  astonishing  feature  of  it  ;   yet  is   it   not  more 
astonishing  than  the  sort  of  poetical  or  dramatic  jus- 
tice which  dropped  the  Nuestra  Senora  de  Covadonga 
into  the  lap  of  perseverance  as  its  reward.    It  may  be 
that  naval  war  has  grown  so  scientifically  destructive 
that  the  capacity  for  facing  privation  and  for  exhibiting 
steadfastness   of  purpose  will   no  longer   be  called 
for  ;  and  that  pluck  will  mean  smothering  imagination 
and  standing  the  hazard  of  the  die — the  "  damn  the 
torpedoes "  sentiment  of  Farragut — rather   than  the 
fighting   rage   of  Grenville,   the   physical  endurance 
of  Anson,   or   the   melancholy  unchangeableness  of 
Nelson  when   his  spirit  was  once  moved.     But  in 
any  case  there  is  no  sign  that  naval  war  can  ever 
again   be   as    polite   as    it   was.     There   will  not 
be  time   for  courtesies,   and   the   battle   has   to  be 
fought  a  mile  apart  by  guns,  or,  after  a  warning  of  a 
minute,  by  torpedoes.  Will  naval  war  then  grow  colder 
and  more  cruel  because  more  scientific  ?    Is  machinery 
destroying  the  personal  element  in  war?    Perhaps  it 
may  be,  and  yet  if  it  is  difficult  to  realize  what  stuff  was 
in  the  men  of  the  past  whose  lineaments  Mr.  Wood 
sketches  for  us,  perhaps  it  is  still  harder  to  believe  that 
the  question  asked  above  must  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive.   We  must  not  seek  the  Grenvilles,  the  Ansons, 
or  the   Nelsons   in   the  village.    They  are  amongst 
us,  and  we  see  them  and  talk  to  them  constantly, 
but  they  are  too  near  for  us  to  understand  the  propor- 
tions. As  a  plain  fact,  the  regions  near  the  Pole  have  seen 
perseverance  sustained  against  privation  and  discourage- 
ment to  as  great  an  extent,  though  the  scale  has  been 
smaller,  as  anything  told  in  this  book.  And  then,  too,  are 
there  not  wearers  of  the  Victoria  Cross  now  living  who 
have  had  the  fighting  fever  as  badly  as  ever  Grenville 
had  it,  but  with  poorer  and  nobler  aims  in  the  delirium  ? 
I  have  in  my  mind  the  vision  of  a  figure  fighting  to  save 
the  lives  of  others,  and  with  no  thought  for  his  own, 
armed  only  with  a  sword  hilt,  and  I  think  a  nobler 
Grenville  was  there.   But  if  the  perusal  of  these  sketches 
at  first  staggers  us  into  doubts  as  to  whether  the  men 
of  to-day  are  the  equals  of  the  men  of  yesterday  in 
splendid  qualities,  we  are  perhaps  more  staggered  by 
the  exhibition  of  pusillanimity  and  want  of  public  spirit 
which  men  of  position  in  the  navy  have  displayed. 
Howe,  commenting  on  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  was  most 
surprised  at  the  way  in  which  his  captains  followed 
Nelson  into  action.    That  was  not  his  experience  at  all. 
He  knew  before  he  went  into  action  on  the  first  of  June 
that  the  captain  of  the  "Caesar"   would   fail  him. 
Sir  Roger  Curtis  thought  otherwise  ;  but  when  it  came 
.0    the    point,     "Look,    Curtis,    there    goes  your 
friend,"   said   Howe.      "Who   is   mistaken  now?" 
And   then    Rodney's    experience  :    his    captains,  he 
wrote  after  the  partial  action  of  17  April,  1780,  would 
never,  if  they   lived  to  all  eternity,  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  their  country  amends  for  their  beha- 
viour.   He  was  sure  that  "part  of  their  motive  in 
acting  as  they  did  was  villainy,  with  the  hope  of  up- 
setting the  Administration."    We  may  be  absolutely 
certain  that   there   are  no  such  men  moving  about 
amongst  us  now.    The  terribly  sad  story  of  Byng  is  re- 
told in  "The  '  Ramillies  '  and  Admiral  Byng."  That 
is  throughout  the  tale  of  stupidity.   The  Administration 
was  stupid  ;  for  a  grand  coup  was  in  their  hands  had 
they  only  known  it.     Poor  Byng  was  stupid,  for  it 
should  have  been  plain  to  him  that  he  was  bound  to 
sacrifice  his  fleet  if  he  could  not  save  Minorca,  and  that 
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the  alternative  of  sailing  away  was  not  before  him  in 
any  way.  But  the  court-martial  was  the  stupidest  of 
all,  in  not  perceiving  what  so  many  of  its  contempo- 
raries saw  quite  plainly — namely,  that  the  crime  specified 
in  the  12th  Article  of  War  was  "Cowardice,  negli- 
gence, or  disaffection,"  and  that  as  they  acquitted  him 
of  all  three,  they  could  not  possibly  find  him  guilty  of 
"  withdrawing  or  keeping  back  in  time  of  action,"  for 
that  was  in  itself  no  crime.  But  I  must  draw  to  an 
end.  The  book  is  a  capital  and  a  stirring  one,  and 
reflection  upon  it  fills  us  with  hope  in  our  naval  future. 

P.  H.  COLOMB. 

THE  TREASURE  OF  THE  HUMBLE. 

"The  Treasure  of  the  Humble."  By  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck. Translated  by  Alfred  Sutro.  With  Intro- 
duction by  A.  B.  Walkley.  London  :  George 
Allen.  1897. 

WE  have  so  lately  noticed  at  some  length  the  volume 
of  metaphysical  essays  in  prose  which  M.  Maeter- 
linck issued  last  year  under  the  title  of  "  Le  Trevor  des 
Humbles  "  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  do  more  than 
examine  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro  has  put 
the  work  into  English.  M.  Maeterlinck,  who  has  more 
imagination  than  thought,  more  emotional  sensibility 
than  precision  of  speech,  is  a  very  difficult  writer  to 
translate.  His  phrases,  sometimes  not  a  little  odd  and 
provincial  to  a  French  ear,  possess  a  kind  of  uncertainty 
of  outline,  like  the  parts  of  a  building  seen  in  misty 
sunlight  on  a  very  hot  day.  He  depends  for  his  effects 
on  half-elaborate,  half-naive  cadences  which  it  needs  a 
genius  like  his  own  to  render  into  another  language. 
Mr.  Sutro,  who  seems  to  be  a  careful  and  instructed 
translator,  is  evidently  not  a  genius.  We  turn  to  "La 
Beaut£  Interieure  "  in  the  original,  and  this  is  how  its 
first  sentence  runs  : — 

"  II  n'y  a  rien  au  monde  qui  soit  plus  avide  de  beaute, 
il  n'y  a  rien  au  monde  qui  s'embellisse  plus  ais£ment 
qu'une  ame." 

This  is  how  Mr.  Sutro  translates  it  :— 
"There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  that  can  vie 
with  the  soul  in  its  eagerness  for  beauty,  or  in  the 
ready  power  wherewith  it  adopts  beauty  unto  itself." 

This  transfers  the  meaning,  but  in  what  a  Gothic 
form  !  The  lamenting  cadence  of  the  original,  like  some 
old  formula  rapidly  chanted  in  church,  with  its  phrase 
repeated  like  a  refrain,  with  its  emphasis  on  "avide"  and 
"  s'embellisse,"  what  has  become  of  it  ?  It  has  entirely 
disappeared  ;  and  in  exchange  for  the  two  musical 
words  which  to  M.  Maeterlinck's  ear  are  the  keys  of 
the  situation,  we  get  "  vie  in  eagerness"  and  "power 
wherewith  it  adapts  beauty  " — horrid  cacophonies.  It 
would  not  be  just  to  take  this  as  a  fair  example  of 
Mr.  Sutro's  translation  ;  but  it  may  be  said,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  he  makes  no  effort  to  reproduce ^the 
grace  of  the  original.  If  you  desire  to  know;the  mean- 
ing of  M.  Maeterlinck's  expressions,  Mr.  Sutro  will 
inform  you  about  it  :  but  of  the  charm,  of  the  quaint 
s  nging  cadences  and  murmuring  falls  which  make 
M.  Maeterlinck's  prose  like  the  whispering  of  a  very 
wise  child — of  this  you  will  get  nothing. 

Another  objection,  perhaps  of  a  more  serious  kind, 
we  are  obliged  to  bring.  Nothing  in  the  preface  or 
elsewhere  gives  the  English  reader  an  idea  that  a  large 
and  highly  important  portion  of  the  work  is  entirely 
omitted — namely,  the  three  essays  on  Ruysbroeck  the 
Admirable,  on  Emerson  and  on  Novalis.  Not  only, 
however,  are  these  of  great  importance  in  themselves, 
but  they  are  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  rest 
of  the  book.  In  holding  this  view  it  is  plain  that  we 
are  at  one  with  Mr.  Walkley,  whose  interesting  intro- 
duction was  evidently  founded  on  a  study  of  the 
original  book  only,  since  he  refers,  '  prominently  and 
repeatedly,  to  the  essay  on  Ruysbroeck  the  Admirable. 
The  reader  unfamiliar  with  the  French  "  Tr^sor  des 
Humbles"  wonders  what  Mr.  Walkley  means,  since 
nothing  about  Ruysbroeck  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume 
before  him.  But  a  certain  acquaintance  with  that 
Flemish  mystic  is  indispensable  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  attitude  of  M.  Maeterlinck,  whose  vaporous  system 
of  metaphysical  mysticism  is  largely  founded  on  Ruys- 
broeck. 


WILD  SPORTS  IN  IRELAND. 

"Wild  Sports  in  Ireland."    By  "John  Bickerdyke." 
With  Illustrations.    London  :  Upcott  Gill.  1897. 

WE  are  troubled  with  the  doubt  that  "John  Bicker- 
dyke's  "  chaste  experiences  with  the  camera,  his 
midnight  raids^on-' rats,  nay,  even  his  glimpses^of  the 
"  charming  sprightliness  of  Erin's  daughters,"  can 
scarcely  be  brought  under  the  category  claimed  for 
them  in  the  title  of  the  attractive  volume  before  us. 
The  fact  that,  with  two  or  three  unimportant  excep- 
tions, the  author  is  himself  responsible  for  the  photo- 
graphs renders^it  less  courteous  than  it  might  be  to 
say  that  the  very  charming  reproductions  are  the  best 
thing^about  the  book.  That  the  author  is  both  enter- 
taining and  instructive  on  matters  piscatorial,  which 
fortunately  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book, 
is  only  what  .will  be  expected  of  him.  His  sketches 
of  his  good  and  blank  days,  of  his  big  pike,  his  first 
char,  his  rudd  and  perch,  and  what  not,  are  all  capital 
reading.  The  chapter  on  the  estuarine  "  slob-trout"  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  naturalists  will,  presuming  that  the 
author's  surmise  was  correct,  note  with  interest  the 
addition  of  the  smallest  British  mammal,  the  Lesser 
Shrew,  to  the  menu  of  that  voracious  fish.  Some, 
however,  will  prefer  "  John  Bickerdyke's  "  sporting  lore 
to  his  zoology.  One  is  certainly  cautioned  to  be  careful 
by  a  perusal  of  the  somewhat  alarming  footnote  in  which 
he  explains  that  the  disturbers  of  his  night's  rest,  as  he 
lay  aboard  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  were  "  not 
voles,  or  water-rats  "  !  As  none  of  the  three  British 
voles  occur  in  Ireland,  thej'note  was  almost  super- 
fluous. And  "water-rats,"  too  Ifsurely  those,  at  any 
rate,  who  write  of  outdoor  life  in  these  islands  know  by 
this  time  that  water-rats  have  no^place  in  their  fauna. 
And  though  we  hesitate  to  make  such  an  accusation 
of  so  usually  careful  a  writer,  there  is  an  unholy  savour 
of  scamping  about  the  book,  suggestive  of  resetting 
or  repaging  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  of  the  author's 
unwillingness  to  revise  the  final  sheets.  Else,  why  the 
wrong)  references  in  the  second  item  of  the  contents 
and  in  the  allusions  to  illustrations  on  pp.  x  and  26  ? 

These  blemishes  notwithstanding,  there  is,  in  the 
227  pages,  a  deal  of  pleasant  reading,  with  not  a  few 
valuable  and  practical  hints  to  those  whose  pike-lines 
are  likely  to  be  cast  in  the  places  under  notice. 

AMORIS  VICTIMA. 

"  Amoris  Victima."     By  Arthur  Symons.     London  : 
Leonard  Smithers.  1897. 

IN  a  prefatory  note  to  ."  Amoris  Victima,"  which  has 
the  superficial  appearance  of  a  book  of  unconnected 
lyrics,  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  expresses  his  wish  that  it  may 
be  read  "  as  a  single  poem."  This  is  a  frequent  plea  with 
the  writers  of  desultory  pieces,  and  it  often  represents 
nothing  better  than  an  afterthought.  But  the  tenour 
of  Mr.  Symons's  volume  justifies  his  statement.  A 
single  condition  of  temperament  runs  through  the  book, 
or,  rather,  is  stationary  in  it.  From  beginning  to  end, 
with  very  slight  and  temporary  changes  of  mood,  the 
attitude  to  life  and  conscience  is  the  same.  We  leave 
the  hero  where  we  found  him,  and  if  we  have  followed 
his  lamentations  carefully  we  know  him,  or  a  side  of 
him,  well.  He  is,  says  Mr.  Symons,  "a  typical 
modern  man,  to  whom  emotions  and  sensations  repre- 
sent the  whole  of  life."  No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of 
such  men.  There  is  something  in  the  undisciplined 
habit  of  our  time  which  generates  them  in  abundance  ; 
but  are  they  quite  interesting -[enough  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  a  poet  of  such  undeniable  ability  as  Mr. 
Symons  ? 

The  imaginary  hero  of  "  Amoris  Victima  "  has  led  a 
light  life  of  pleasure  without  meeting  with  passion, 
until  he  discovers  in  a  certain  girl  the  physical  type 
which  inexorably  appeals'to  him.  She  responds  in  full 
to  his  advances,  and  his  infatuation  in  her  survives  the 
gratification  of  the  senses.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
by  nature  fugitive,  and  he  wakes  up  one  morning  to 
discover  that  she  has  flown.  At  this  point  the  poem  opens, 
and  save  for  the  minute  event  that  she  offers  on  one  oc- 
casion to  return,  and  that  by  his  pride,  acting  against 
his  will,  she  is  rejected,  nothing  whatever  happens  from 
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cover  to  cover.  The  entire  volume  is  occupied  by 
analyses  of  the  shades  of  desperation,  rage,  desire, 
"  futile  and  dishonourable  pain,"  which  sweep  over  his 
mind,  and  prevent  it  from  being  occupied  by  any  other 
sensations.  This  obsession  of  the  loved  and  hated 
object  is  described  in  terms  of  real  power,  and 
nowhere  with  more  psychological  insight  than  in 
"  The  Rat  "  :— 

"  Pain  gnaws  at  my  heart  like  a  rat  that  gnaws  at  a 
beam 

In  the  dusty  dark  of  a  ghost-frequented  house  ; 
And  I  dream  of  the  days  forgotten,  of  love  the 
dream, 

The  desire  of  her  eyes  unappeased,  and  the  peace 
of  her  brows. 

["  I  can  hear  the  old  rat  gnaw  in  the  dark  by  night, 

In  the  deep  overshadowing  dust  that  the  years  have 
cast ; 

He  gnaws  at  my  heart  that  is  empty  of  all  delight, 
He  stirs  the  dust  where  the  feet  of  my  dreams  had 
passed." 

Never  was  the  grinding  pain  of  a  memory  that  will  not 
be  put  aside  better  expressed  than  in  these  almost  dis- 
tressingly powerful  verses. 

But  a  whole  volume  of  verses  like  these  !  Coventry 
Patmore  in  an  amusing  passage  remarks  :— 

"  How  strange  a  thing  a  lover  seems 
To  animals  that  do  not  love  !  " 
and  we  are  afraid  that  to  those  who  are  not  actually 
suffering  from  the  acute  phase  of  amatory  disease  which 
Mr.  Symons  so  ably  diagnoses,  his  "  Amoris  Victima  " 
will  seem  a  little  dull.  We  confess  that  ourselves, 
although  desirous  of  being  intensely  sympathetic,  have 
been  conscious,  as  we  walked  beside  the  hero  and 
listened  to  his  confidences,  of  an  occasional  tendency 
to  put  the  masking  hand  hurriedly  to  the  expanding 
jaws.  When  the  lover  feels  for  a  moment  a  little  better 
and  notices  the  scenery,  our  attention  immediately  re- 
vives, and  we  are  grateful  to  his  changes  of  metres  and 
other  cunning  literary  devices  which  carry  us  over 
passages  which  it  would  be  rude  to  call  tiresome, 
because  they  are  so  cleverly  written,  but  which  certainly 
are  not  exhilarating.  Again,  the  "typical  modern 
man  "  of  Mr.  Symons's  imagination  is  here  displayed 
in  the  simplicity  of  a  savage.  In  the  two  great  poems 
which  it  is  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Symons  to  mention 
in  connexion  with  his  "  Amoris  Victima  "■ — "  Epi- 
psychidion  "  for  its  form,  "  In  Memoriam  "  for  its  matter 
f— we  shall  see,  if  we  examine  them  from  this  point  of 
[view,  that  in  spite  of  their  monotony  of  tone,  the  tact 
[of  the  poet  has  in  each  case  lightened  the  task  of  the 
i  reader  by  an  infinite  and  appropriate  variety  of  detail. 

But  this  is  what  the  writers  of  the  school  to  which 
[Mr.  Symons  is  so  fond  of  assuring  us  that  he  belongs 
twill  not  attempt  to  do.    To  give  the  impression  is  all 
[that  they  deign  to  intend.    Let  us  say,  at  once,  that 
the  impression  of  the   peculiar  malady  of  amorous 
tohysical  instinct  thwarted,  in  a  man  of  limited  intellect 
and  entirely  neglected  altruism,  is  given  with  exactitude 
and  skill  in  "  Amoris  Victima."    To  give  more,  or  to 
give  it  otherwise,  would,  we  suppose,  seem  to  Mr. 
Symons  a  concession  to  the  commonplace.    If  so,  he 
must  be  content  to  seem  a  strange  thing  to  animals 
that  are  not  passing  through  the  precise  paroxysm  of 
disappointed  passion  which  he  describes  ;  and  as  those 
are  the  vast  majority  of  even  such  human  animals  as 
read  verse,  he  must  be  satisfied  with  a  very  small, 
though  doubtless  a  highly  appreciative,  audience.  But, 
■  he  would  not  so  entirely  ignore  the  spiritual  part  of 
man,  if  he  would  regard  anything  beyond  the  mere 
indulgence  of  the  senses  as  an  interesting  subject  of 
Consideration,  if  he  would  resist  a  little  the  modern 
Craze  for  recurring  to  the  Apache  Indian  as  the  type  oi 
Complicated   manhood   most  worthy  of  imitation,  his 
fcifJs,  native  and  acquired,  are  such  as  should  secure 
for  him  an  audience  better  worth  having  than  a  little 
Circle  of  self  contemplating  youths  with  inflamed  brains 
■d  atrophied  consciences.     If  he  could  but  be  per- 
•Baded  that  "  the  emotions  and  sensations  of  a  typical 
■odern  rran  "  are  essentially  uninteresting  unless  they 
include  some  unselfish  relations  towards  other  persons, 
what  an  agreeable  poet  he  would  be  ! 
■In  technical  respects  this  volume  shows  an  advance 


on  Mr.  Symons's  previous  writings.  The  introduction 
of  lyrics  in  alexandrines  is  skilful  and  almost  novel. 
Some  of  the  irregular  measures,  faintly  anapaestic, 
would  be  improved  by  a  distincter  beat  ;  no  doubt  the 
poet  himself  hears  the  cadence,  but  we  sometimes  fail 
to  catch  it.  The  studies  in  heroic  couplet  are  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable,  and  suggest  a  missing  link 
between  the  impassioned  fulness  of  Donne's  over- 
flowing line  and  the  tense,  rich  music  of  Dryden's. 
In  this  striking  passage,  with  which  we  may  close  a 
notice  that  we  hope  will  not  be  considered  unapprecia- 
tive  of  Mr.  Symons's  general  gifts,  which  we  admit  and 
admire,  the  tone  of  the  great  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  is  in 
the  ascendant : — 

"  If  the  astrologers  speak  truth,  who  tell 

That  the  stars  make  for  us  our  heaven  and  hell, 
My  passionate  and  perverse  horoscope, 
Where  the  intellectual  forces  may  not  cope 
With  Scorpio,  Herschel,  Venus  and  the  Moon, 
Marked  in  my  life  that  love  in  me  should  swoon 
Into  the  arms  of  strange  affinities." 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

SINCE  the  dinner  given  last  week  by  the  Omar 
Khayyam  Club  to  Lord  Wolseley,  the  poem  written 
for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  been  privately 
issued  from  the  Chiswick  Press.  It  will  be,  to  its  for- 
tunate possessors,  a  very  pretty  memento  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  literary  banquets  ever  held  in  London. 
To  the  printed  pamphlet  the  poet  has  added  two  en- 
tertaining mottoes,  the  one  a  scrap  of  punning  Latin 
from  "Lucretius  (adapted)" — 

"  Medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Surgit  Oman'  aliquid," — 
and  a  couplet  from  an  imaginary  didactic  epic  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  "  Apiciad  " — 

"  While  we  the  Feast  by  Fruit  and  Wine  prolong 
A  Bard  bobs  up,  and  bores  us  with  a  Song." 
But  the  consciences  of  Omarians  will  be  exercised,  for 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  who  read  or  recited  his  verses  with 
vigour  and  discretion,  was  plainly  heard  to  say — 
"  for  every  youth  or  Miss 
That  knows  Quis  multa  gracilis, 
There  are  a  hundred  who  can  tell 
What  Omar  thought  of  Heav'n  and  Hell  ; 
Who  Bahram  was  ;  and  where  was  hid 
The  sev'n-ring'd  Beaker  of  Jamshyd  ; — 
In  short,  without  a  break  can  quote 
Most  of  what  Omar — never  wrote," 
but  in  the  printed  edition  this  audacity  is  toned  down 
to  "  most  of  what  Omar  ever  wrote."    But  impiety  is 
in  the  air,  for  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  was  heard 
roundly  to  say  that  the  best  things  in  Omar  Khayyam 
were  put  there  by  FitzGerald.    In  what  revolutionary 
times  we  live  ! 

An  enterprise  which  seems  to  deserve  encouragement 
is  the  Diirer  Society,  which  proposes  to  reproduce  for 
its  members  a  series  of  exact  copies  of  the  engravings, 
woodcuts  and  drawings  of  Albrecht  Diirer  and  his 
school.  It  promises  its  members,  in  return  for  a  modest 
guinea,  an  annual  portfolio  containing  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  examples.  Among  the  artists  who  form  the 
provisional  committee  of  this  enterprise  we  notice  the 
names  of  such  practical  men  as  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  Mr. 
Frampton,  A.  R.A.,  Mr.  Selwyn  Image,  and  Mr. 
Bernard  Partridge.  To  Mr.  Frank  Short  is  to  be  en- 
trusted, we  believe,  the  inspection  of  the  reproductions. 
But  we  beg  the  Diirer  Society,  if  it  ever  gets  upon  its 
legs,  as  we  hope  it  may,  not  to  waste  time  by  repro- 
ducing the  "  Melancholias"  and  "  White  Horses,"  that 
all  the  world  knows  to  satiety,  but  to  give  us  plates  of 
drawings  and  engravings  which  are  less  familiar,  or  to 
the  general  amateur  not  familiar  at  all. 

Professor  Jowett,  whom  the  recently  published  bio- 
graphy has  again  brought  into  prominence,  was  cer- 
tainly a  remarkable  person.  But  the  popular  estimate 
of  him  was  very  far  from  being  a  correct  one.  He  was 
not  a  learned  man,  and  he  never  even  affected  to  have 
much  regard  for  learning  ;  he  was  not  a  good  scholar  ; 
his  general  knowledge  hardly  reached  an  average 
standard,  but  no  man  could  invest  ignorance  with  so 
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much  dignity.  Like  Dr.  Johnson  and  Swift,  whom  he 
greatly  admired,  he  had  shrewd  mother-wit,  consider- 
able insight  into  some  types  of  character,  much  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  extraordinary  readiness  in 
repartee.  With  as  little  enthusiasm  as  Hume  and 
Gibbon,  he  disliked  and  suspected  it  when  he  saw  it  in 
others.  His  self-consciousness  and  timidity  amounted 
almost  to  disease,  and,  instead  of  diminishing,  increased 
with  years. 

Somebody  is  getting  ready  a  critical  edition  of  Tenny- 
son's works.  This  is  certainly  a  desideratum.  No  poet 
would  gain  more  from  an  intelligent  commentator  than 
Tennyson.  He  is  full  of  learned  and  recondite  allusions 
which  it  requires  no  slight  knowledge  of  classical  and 
modern  literature,  of  history,  of  mythology,  of  science 
and  natural  history,  to  explain  and  elucidate.  The  study 
of  the  text  of  the  various  editions  of  his  poems  would 
be  in  itself  a  critical  education,  for  a  nicer  and  subtler 
master  of  the  English  language  is  not  to  be  found. 

We  hear  continually  of  a  corner  in  wheat,  in  hops,  or 
in  cotton,  but  a  corner  in  one  book  is  a  novelty.  In 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  year  no  prices  will  be  astonishing  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  large-paper  edition  of 
"Queen  Victoria"  b)'  Mr.  Holmes,  the  Librarian  at 
Windsor  Castle,  originally  announced  at  the  price  of 
£8,  should  now  be  eagerly  snapped  up  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  £20  to  ^25  a  copy.  The  book  is  promised 
in  May,  and  it  is  probable  that  purchasers  will  then  be 
offering  ^30  for  a  copy. 

Sir  Harry  Bodkin  Poland,  Q.C.,  commenced  his 
career  at  the  Bar  exactly  forty-nine  years  ago.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  nearly  all  the  important  cases 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  his  friends 
are  desirous  that  his  legal  and  quaint  anecdotes  should 
be  presented  to  the  public  in  the  popular  form  of  an 
autobiography. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  written  to  the  author  of  "  The 
Outgoing  Turk,"  Mr.  H.  C.  Thomson,  to  the  effect 
that  he  has  read  his  book  with  great  interest  and 
agreement,  but  he  dissents  from  the  author's  views  on 
the  chances  of  war  in  certain  eventualities  arising  from 
the  late  Armenian  negotiations. 

Are  the  public  grateful  for  the  liberal  policy  of 
publishers  in  issuing  some  of  the  best-known  works  of 
standard  authors  which  are  still  copyright  at  a  price 
which  can  never  remunerate  either  publishers  or  authors? 
A  few  weeks  since  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  was 
published  at  sixpence  and  has  already  reached  a  sale  of 
100,000  copies.  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  have  now 
followed  suit  in  the  same  direction  and  announce 
Ouida's  best-known  novel,  "Moths,"  at  the  same  price. 

Messrs.  Service  &  Paton  will  shortly  issue  a  volume 
throwing  some  new  light  on  the  Bronte  sisters,  more 
especially  treating  of  the  episode  in  Brussels  which  had 
such  an  influence  on  Charlotte's  life  and  writings,  and 
which  up  till  now  has  not  been  particularly  discussed 
for  various  reasons.  It  also  deals  fully  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  trustworthiness  of  Dr.  Wright's  "  Brontes 
in  Ireland." 

France  may  not  always  keep  green  the  memories  of 
its  dead  authors  any  more  than  England  does  ;  but  at 
least  it  never  omits  to  do  them  the  outward  honour  of 
a  new  street  name  or  a  statue.  The  younger  Dumas, 
it  is  true,  is  not  long  dead,  and  there  has  not  been  time 
for  his  works  to  be  forgotten.  He  is  happy,  therefore, 
in  that  his  statue  will  keep  company  with  those  of  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  in  the  Place  Malesherbes, 
where  a  generation  that  knew,  admired  and  loved  him 
can  salute  him. 

Alfred  de  Vigny  is  to  have  his  statue  too  :  one  of 
the  forgotten  ones  this.  This  year  is  the  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  the  author  of  "  Cinq  Mars,"  and  by 
public  subscription  a  marble  bust  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
garden  at  Tours.  De  Vigny  was  one  of  the  most  sober 
of  the  Romanticists,  and  his  work,  if  it  revealed  him 
less  great  than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  made  up 


in  dignity  and  calm  what  it  lacked  in  gaudiness  of 
rhetoric.  He  had  also  another  quality  which  distin- 
guished him  from  so  many  other  writers  of  the  'Thirties. 
He  had  perhaps  more  than  his  share  of  misfortune  in 
his  emotional  life,  but  he  never  turned  his  amours  into 
copy  for  the  delectation  of  the  world  at  large,  nor 
whined  in  melodious  verse  over  a  faithless  mistress  as 
De  Musset  did. 

The  following  new  volumes  in  "The  Illustrated 
English  Library"  are  promised  : — "Charles  O'Malley," 
illustrated  by  A.  Rackham,  and  "  Shirley,"  illustrated 
by  F.  H.  Townsend.  These  will  be  issued  immediately, 
and  later  this  spring  "  Pendennis,"  illustrated  by  Chris 
Hammond. 

The  monumental  work  on  the  Ancient  Volcanos  of 
Great  Britain,  upon  which  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  has 
been  engaged  for  many  years,  will  be  published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.  in  the  course  of  next  week.  It  will 
be  in  two  handsome  volumes,  profusely  illustrated,  • 
mainly  from  the  author's  own  drawings. 

In  these  days  when  questions  of  local  government 
and  administration  are  always  with  us  in  one  form  or 
another,  a  volume  on  "Municipal  Problems"  by  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Goodnow,  of  Columbia  University,  should 
be  generally  welcome.  This  volume,  which  will  shortly 
be  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  is  an  attempt  to 
treat  the  city  rather  as  a  part  of  the  governmental 
system  than  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  in  the  hope 
that  the  determination  of  the  question  what  the  city 
really  is  will  throw  light  on  most  of  the  important 
municipal  problems  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Stephen  Crane  has  for  the  first  time  visited 
London.  He  has  stayed  here  two  days  on  his  way  to 
Crete,  where  he  goes  to  see  any  fighting  which  may 
take  place.  His  book,  "The  Little  Regiment," 
recently  published  in  Mr.  Heinemann's  Pioneer  Series,  is 
being  widely  read  and  is  very  shortly  to  be  followed  by 
a  complete  story  in  one  volume,  entitled  "  The  Third 
Violet,"  which  is  on  different  lines  from  either 
"  Maggie  "  or  "  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage." 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Angela's  Lover  (Dorothea  Gerard).  Constable. 
Angus  Murray  (Helen  Davis).    Sonnenschein.  6s. 
Argosy,  The  (April). 

Australia  in  the  Early  Days,  Stories  of  (Marcus  Clarke).    Hutchinson.    3$.  6d- 

Bermudas,  Natural  History  of  the  (J.  L.  Hurdis).  Porter. 

Birthright,  The  (Joseph  Hocking).  Bowden. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  (April). 

Braefoot  Sketches  (J.  Mackinnon).  Gardner. 

Brighton,  Guide  to.    Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  if. 

Burden  of  Life,  The  (J.  H.  Friswell).    Unwin.    3s.  6d. 

Captain  Castle  (Carlton  Dawe).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

(Asntury  Illustrated,  The  (April). 

Chapman's  Magazine  (April). 

Constantinople,  The  Fall  of  (A.  Wall).    Hutchinson.  6s. 
Contemporary  Review,  The  (April). 
Cosmopolis  (April). 

Cyprian  (E.  W.  Benson).    Macmillan.  21s. 
Economic  Journal,  The  (March). 

Elementary  Jane  (Richard  Pryce).    Hutchinson.  6s. 
Eminent  Persons.    Macmillan.    $s.  6d. 
English  Sonnets  (A.  T.  Quiller-Couch).    Chapman  &  Hall. 
Fate's  Fetters  (Jean  de  la  Brete).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 
Fortnightly  Review,  The  (April). 

Guiana  Forest,  In  the  (James  Rodway).    Unwin.    71.  6d. 
Heroes  of  the  Arctic  (F.  Whymper).  S.P.C.K. 
His  Daughter  (W.  L.  Alden).    Beeman.  2s. 

His  Majesty's  Greatest  Subject  (S.  S.  Thorburn).    Constable.    3s.  6d. 
Hugo  of  Avendon  (E.  L.  M.)    Elliot  Stock. 
Humanitarian,  The  (April). 

Imperial  Defence  (Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Spenser  Wilkinson).  Constable.  2s.  6d. 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  Elementary  Experiments  in  (C.  Jones).    Sampson  Low, 

2S.  6d. 

Lady's  Realm,  The  (April). 

Latin  Course,  A  First  (G.  B.  and  A.  Gardiner).    Arnold.  2s. 
Light  Thrown  on  a  Hideous  Empire  (Anon.)   Beeman.  2s. 
London  Society  (April). 

Love  for  a  Key  (G.  Colmore).    Heinemann.    2.r.  6d. 
Love's  Meinie  (John  Ruskin).  Allen. 
Macmillan's  Magazine  (April). 

Mr.  Blake  of  Newmarket  (E.  H.  Cooper).    Heinemann.    31.  6d. 
Musical  Times,  The  (April). 
National  Review,  The  (April). 

Natural  History  in  Shakespeare's  Time  (H.  W.  Seager).    Elliot  Stock. 
New  Century  Review,  The  (April). 

Normandy  and  Maine,  Sketches  of  Travel  in  (E.  A.  Freeman).  Macmillan. 

Ss.  6d.  g 
Ourselves  in  Relation  to  a  Deity  and  a  Church.    Redway.  6s. 
Outspan,  The  (J.  P.  Fitzpatrick).    Heinemann.    3s.  6d. 
Poor  Jack  (Captain  Marryat).    Macmillan.    3s.  6d. 
Progressive  Review,  The  (April). 
St.  Nicholas  (April). 
Scribner's  Magazine  (April). 

Secret  Rose,  The  (W.  B.  Yeats).    Lawrence  &  Bullen.  6s. 

Short  Innings,  A  (Tivoli).    Digby,  Long.    3f.  6d.  .  I 

Tea-producing  Companies  of  India   and   Ceylon  (Gow,  Wilson,  and  Stanton)  I 

Southey. 
Temple  Bar  (April). 

Thirteenth  Brydain,  The  (Margaret  Moule).    Jarrold.    3s.  6d. 
To-morrow  (April). 

Treasure  of  the  Humble,  The  (Maurice  Maeterlinck).  Allen. 
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WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

PERIODS  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE. 

EDITED  BY  PROFESSOR  SAINTSBURY. 

THE   FLOURISHING  of  ROMANCE  and 

the  RISE  of  ALLEGORY.  (Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.)  By 
George  Saintsburv,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in 
Edinburgh  University.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 


PROF.  SETH'S  NEW  WORK. 

MAN'S  PLACE  in  the  COSMOS,  and  other 

Essays.  By  Andrew  Seth,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in 
Edinburgh  University,  Author  of  "  Scottish  Philosophy,"  "  Hegelianism  and 
Personality."   Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


COUNTY   HISTORIES   OF  SCOTLAND. 

MORAY  and  NAIRN.   By  Charles  Rampini, 

LL.D.,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  these  Counties.  With  3  Maps  and  Plan.  Demy 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  [/«  a  few  days. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

LIFE  of  VICE-ADMIRAL  SIR  GEORGE 

TRYON,  K.C.B.  By  Rear-Admiral  C.  C.  Penrose  Fitzgerald.  With 
2  Portraits  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  21s. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

rHE  LAND  of  the  DOLLAR.    By  G.  W. 

Steevens,  Author  of  "  Naval  Policy  "  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


PHILOSOPHY  Of    THEISM.      Being  the 

Gifford  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1895-96. 
Second  Series.  By  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser,  LL.D.,  Hon.  D.C.L. 
Oxford  ;  Emeritus  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


rHE  EFFECT  of  MARITIME  COMMAND 

on  LAND  CAMPAIGNS  since  WATERLOO.  By  Major  C.  E.  Call- 
well,  R.A.    With  Seven  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

fV  SPOTLESS  REPUTATION.   By  Dorothea 

Gerard  (Madame  Longard  de  Longgarde),  Author  of  "  Lady  Baby," 
"  The  Wrong  Man,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


rHE    KNIGHT'S    TALE.     By  F.  Emily 

Phillips,  Author  of  "  The  Education  of  Antonia."    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


POPULAR  EDITION  OF  BURTON'S  "  SCOTLAND." 

rHE    HISTORY   of    SCOTLAND.  From 

Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Last  Jacobite  Rebellion.  By 
John  Hill  Burton,  D.C.L.,  Historiographer- Royal  for  Scotland.  In 
Eight  Monthly  Volumes.    Price  3s.  6d.  each.         [Vols.  I.  and  II.  ready. 


CHEAP  RE-ISSUE. 

fVNCIENT  CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH  READ- 

ERS.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins.  In  Shilling  Volumes,  bound  in 
limp  cloth. 

NOW  READY. 

IOMER  :  ILIAD.  By  the  Editor.  I  HERODOTUS.  By  G.  C.  Swavne. 
IOMER  :  ODYSSEY.    By  the  Same.  |  OESAR.    By  Anthony  Trollope. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  078.   APRIL,  1897.-28.  6d. 

'.  ent  RECENT  BOOKS:  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH— A  CITY 
ft  MANY  WATERS,  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell— THE  PRISONS  OF 
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NOTES. 

IT  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  trustworthy  infor- 
mation as  regards  either  the  Concert  of  the  Powers 
or  the  present  condition  of  things  in  Greece  or  in 
Crete.  The  Vienna  Correspondent  of  the  "Times" 
tells  us  this  (Friday)  morning  that  "all  the  Powers 
without  exception  have  given  their  consent  "  to  the 
blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Athens,  and  that  it  now  lies 
with  the  Admirals  to  determine  when  the  blockade 
is  to  begin.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that 
"  Austria-Hungary  is  scarcely  inclined  to  increase  her 
contribution  to  the  land  forces "  already  despatched 
to  Crete,  and  every  one  knows  that  "as  yet  Germany 
has  not  lent  any  military  contingent  at  all."  All  such 
signs  that  the  federation  of  the  Great  Powers  is  not 
perfect  are  recorded  by  the  Radical  Press  with  chort- 
lings  of  content.  And  yet  the  federation  of  the  Powers 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  Supreme  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion that  has  yet  been  devised  by  man.  The  professed 
lovers  of  peace  hate  peace  that  will  not  bring  diminution 
of  territory  to  the  Turk,  and  the  selfish  desire  of  the 
Greeks  for  aggrandizement  may  foil  the  best  intentions 
of  the  five  Great  European  Powers.  The  millennium 
seems  to  be  a  long  way  off  still. 

Yet  the  situation  in  Greece  seems  to  be  improving. 
The  Crown  Prince  has  left  Athens,  and  reached  the 
frontier  and  assumed  command  of  the  troops,  and  still 
Greece  has  not  declared  war  nor  have  hostilities  broken 
out.   The  true  inwardness  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Turks 
have  150,000  men  on  the  frontier,  and  that,  as  the 
"  Daily  Chronicle"  admits,  the  Greeks  are  not  anxious 
to  begin  a  desperate  struggle  against  a  superior  force. 
[As  we  have  maintained  from  the  beginning,  the  Greeks 
iare  merely  bluffing.    It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that 
j  the   King  is   as   great  an   adept  at  the  game  as 
[any  Greek  of  them  all.    He  is  conscious  of  his  own 
■unpopularity  with  his  subjects,  and  therefore  he  breathes 
threat/,  and  defiance  and  assumes  heroic  attitudes. 
[But  the  Crown  Prince  is  popular  because  he  was  born 
■in  Greece,  and  accordingly  the  King  sends  him  to  the 
■frontier,  where  his  influence  will  be  sufficient  to  restrain 
lany  hot-head  who  may  have  more  courage  than  sense, 
precisely  the  same  game  of  bluster  and  bluff  was  played 
■by  the  Greeks  in  1886,  and  it  will  be  abandoned  now  as 
Bt  was  then  as  soon  as  its  futility  becomes  ludicrously 
apparent. 

I  In  Crete,  however,  matters  seem  to  be  going  from 

bad  to  worse.  The  Admirals  have  asked  for  more 
Hoops,  and  if  the  Turkish  forces  are  withdrawn  from 

tbe  island  in  obedience  to  their  demand,  they  will  pro- 
bably need  more  troops  than  the  Powers  will  be  willing 

or  indeed  able  to  send.     Every  one  remembers  how 


Count  Andrassy  declared  that  a  regiment  and  a  band 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  peaceful  occupation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  and  how  the  regiment  and  band 
became  an  army  corps,  and  the  army  corps  swelled 
into  an  army  before  peace  was  established  in  the 
two  little  provinces.  And  the  Cretan  mountaineers  are 
as  brave  as  any  people,  and  their  island  is  even  more 
inaccessible  than  the  Herzegovina.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain ;  they  will  never  be  conquered  by  the  Admirals, 
and  therefore  these  gentlemen  must  seek  for  some  com- 
promise. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Admirals  force  both 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  troops  to  leave  the  island,  peace 
will  be  quickly  re-established,  as  it  was  in  Samos  in 
1834.  Those  who  contend  that  Mahommedans  and 
Christians  cannot  live  together  forget  Cyprus,  where 
the  proportion  of  Mahommedans  to  Christians  is  much 
the  same  as  in  Crete — about  one-fifth. 

On  Saturday  last  a  farewell  dinner  was  given  to  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  in  the  Cafe  Monico.  Mr.  Asquith  took 
the  chair,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  a  company  which 
included  nearly  all  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  Alfred  Milner  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party 
united  with  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  to  do 
him  honour.  Mr.  Asquith  made  an  excellent  speech, 
and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  in  his  reply  was  singularly 
happy.  He  spoke  about  himself  with  a  modest  dignity 
that  won  the  hearts  of  his  hearers:  "No  man 
is  to  be  pitied,  whatever  happens,  who  in  the  best 
years  of  his  life  is  not  only  permitted,  but  is  actually 
called  upon,  to  engage  in  work  into  which  he  can  throw 
himself  with  his  whole  heart  and  with  a  single  mind." 
And  his  solitary  reference  to  the  policy  he  intends  to 
follow  was  no  less  happy  :  "  What  we  can  do,  and  what 
we  ought  to  do,  is  to  maintain  justly  the  ties  which  exist, 
to  use  every  opportunity  which  naturally  offers  itself  of 
developing  new  ones,  to  do  our  best  to  remove  mis- 
understandings and  mistrust  when  they  unfortunately 
exist,  and  to  trust  to  time  and  the  absolute  reasonable- 
ness of  our  ideal  to  attain  to  its  ultimate  complete 
triumph."  Wiser  words  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  use. 

But  of  course  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  content  to 
leave  this  high  matter  to  be  perfectly  handled  by  the 
guest  of  the  evening.  He  had  only  to  propose  the 
health  of  the  Chairman,  but  he  used  the  occasion  to 
make  a  political  speech  of  the  most  wretched  taste  and 
temper.  He  talked  of  the  situation  as  one  "not 
free  from  anxiety  or  even  from  danger  "  ;  he  bullied 
the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  about  its  duty, 
and  in  fact  played  the  "bounder "to  such  an  extent 
that  every  one  wished  he  had  been  trained  at  Oxford 
instead  of  in  Birmingham.  When  he  pulled  himself  up 
with  the  confession  that  "  he  had  wandered  from  the 
toast,"  and  began  to  praise  Mr.  Asquith,  a  general  sigh 
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of  relief  was  audible.  Surely  Mr.  Chamberlain  knows 
that  to  talk  about  war  is  to  provoke  it,  and  to  talk 
about  danger  is  dangerous. 

Rumour  has  it  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  encouraged 
in  bis  attitude  towards  the  Boers  by  his  military  advisers. 
Lord  Wolseley,  it  seems,  thinks  that  30,000  troops 
would  suffice  to  overrun  the  Transvaal  and  bring  the 
Boer  Government  to  submission.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
we  are  told,  advised  the  Home  Government  after 
Majuba  that  he  held  the  Boer  forces  in  his  hand.  So  a  man 
holds  in  his  hand  a  hornet.  Such  a  war  would  be  criminal 
folly.  We  have  everything  to  lose  by  it  and  nothing  to 
gain.  But  it  should  also  be  understood  that  the  war 
would  be  a  much  more  serious  business  than  most 
people  imagine.  Mr.  Selous  took  occasion  the  other 
day  to  remind  us  that  the  Boers  are  the  best  irregular 
force  in  the  world.  The  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  alone  could  put  35,000  men  into  the  field, 
better  armed  and  equipped  than  they  ever  have  been 
before  ;  and  these  men  would  know  and  use  every 
advantage  of  the  ground.  It  would  cost  us  one 
hundred  millions  sterling  and  a  desperate  and  pro- 
longed struggle  to  conquer  the  Boer  Republics  ;  and  if 
the  Cape  Dutch  threw  in  their  lot  with  their  kinsfolk 
—and  good  judges  say  they  would — our  task  would  be 
impossible. 

We  do  not  mean  that  England  could  not  beat  down 
even  a  United  South  Africa,  but  that  she  would  not. 
We  often  hear  the  surrender  after  Majuba  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Gladstone";  but  Mr.  Gladstone  only  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  a  large  minority  of  Englishmen  on  that 
occasion.  In  this  sense  Mr.  Gladstone  will  always  be 
with  us.  There  are  no  conditions  conceivable  under 
which  Great  Britain  would  pursue  a  war  of  ex- 
termination towards  the  Dutch  population  of  South 
Africa.  And  a  war  practically  of  extermination 
it  would  have  to  be  in  order  to  be  successful. 
By  talking  of  "  danger"  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  simply 
exciting  the  Boers  against  us,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
is  depriving  us  of  any  moral  justification  for  the  use  of 
force.  Fortunately  there  are  many  wiser  and  calmer 
heads  than  his  both  in  England  and  in  South  Africa. 
After  all,  he  is  only  busily  engaged  in  destroying  his  own 
reputation. 

Monday's  debate  on  the  financial  relations  between 
England  and  Ireland  was  good  all  round,  but  brought 
out  no  special  points  of  interest.  Not  one  speech 
rose  above  the  commonplace,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  was  somewhat  weak-kneed.  The 
Government  had  no  reason  to  flinch  before  the 
assault.  Mr.  Blake,  who  led  the  attack,  is  a  high- 
stepping  hearse-horse,  a  fluid  and  fluent  speaker, 
and  his  speech  had  no  effect  upon  the  House.  The 
Commons  are  more  amenable  to  gentle  persuasion  than 
to  the  methods  Mr.  Blake  learnt  in  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. Yet  when  Mr.  Goschen  replied  he  wobbled  most 
lamentably.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  showed  to  better 
advantage,  and  stuck  to  his  guns. 

The  debate  lacked  fire  on  Tuesday  in  much  the  same 
way.  Sir  Edward  Clarke  made  a  telling  speech  of  a 
sort  against  the  Government,  but  he  was  far  too  dis- 
agreeable to  make  much  impression,  and  the  House  did 
not  listen  to  him  with  pleasure.  No  one  quite  knows 
why  he  opposed  the  Front  Bench,  but  there  is  an 
impression  abroad  that  it  is  because  he  does  not  sit 
upon  it.  It  is  rumoured  that  he  would  willingly 
have  been  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  that 
as  the  Government  would  not  take  him  on  his  own  terms 
he  has  been  angry  ever  since.  The  surprise  of  the 
sitting  was  the  tameness  of  Colonel  Saunderson,  who  is 
most  effective  when  he  is  most  the  fire-eater.  Like  the 
Government  he  was  in  a  compromising  mood,  and  instead 
of  hitting  out  he  was  meek  and  conciliatory. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Irish  members  have  squabbled 
away  the  best  chance  their  country  has  had  this 
century.  A  little  tact  and  a  little  give  and  take  would 
have  enabled  them  to  present  an  absolutely  united 
front  to  Parliament,  backed  with  such  a  weight  of 
English  public  opinion  that  no  Government  could  have 


ignored  their  claim.  Unionists  like  Mr.  Horace 
Plunkett  and  Colonel  Saunderson  went  a  long  way 
to  meet  their  Nationalist  colleagues,  and  many  of  these 
showed  the  best  possible  disposition  ;  but  Mr.  John 
Dillon  was  determined  to  have  no  rapprochement,  and 
we  hope  he  is  pleased  at  his  success.  Instead  of 
detaching  a  hundred  Unionists,  as  at  one  time  was  ex- 
pected, Mr.  Blake  only  secured  the  support  of  three, 
while  over  a  hundred  Liberals  either  walked  out  of  the 
House  or  voted  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  most  damaging  and  effective  speech  in  opposi- 
tion was  made  by  a  Yorkshire  Radical,  Mr.  Whittaker. 
There  was  no  cohesion,  no  community  of  plan  among 
the  Irish  members,  and  when  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach 
challenged  Mr.  Blake  to  suggest  a  practical  remedy  for 
his  grievance,  the  "ex-Canadian  statesman  "  sat  open- 
mouthed  and  answered  never  a  word.  Mr.  Morley,  the 
only  Front  Bench  man  who  could  be  got  to  support  the 
Irish  members,  delivered  what  was  probably  the  feeblest 
speech  ever  made  by  that  very  unequal  orator,  and 
when  he  sat  down  even  the  Irish  members  could  hardly 
be  got  to  cheer. 

The  net  result  of  this  series  of  blunders  in  tactics,  and 
of  the  failure  of  the  Irishmen  to  suggest  any  acceptable 
remedy,  is  that  what  we  have  half  a  dozen  times  proved 
to  be  a  very  real  and  serious  Irish  grievance  is  indefi- 
nitely shelved.  The  English  and  Scotch  Radicals  have 
unmistakably  made  up  their  minds  that,  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Blake,  it  can  only  come  up  for  settlement  as  a 
corollary  of  Home  Rule,  and  as  Home  Rule  is  already 
"  submerged  "  for  a  generation  or  so,  the  outlook  from 
that  side  of  the  House  is  not  bright.  We  still  hope 
that  the  Unionists  will  learn  the  wisdom  to  make  large 
financial  concessions  a  part  of  their  local  government 
scheme  when  it  comes  forward  ;  but  if  Mr.  Dillon  pur- 
sues the  same  "  all  or  nothing"  tactics,  then  he  will 
probably  succeed  in  wrecking  local  government,  as  he 
has  wrecked  many  other  promising  causes.  But  per- 
haps there  will  be  a  change  by  that  time.  When 
shortly  after  the  Pigott  fiasco  a  newspaper  case  was 
before  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  the  name  of  the 
solicitor  to  one  of  the  parties  was  mentioned.  "Mr. 
So-and-So,  solicitor  to  the  'Times,'  m'lud,"  explained 
counsel.  "Is  he  still  solicitor  to  the  'Times'?" 
queried  Lord  Coleridge  in  his  sweetest  and  most  silvery 
tone.  Let  us  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  a  year  hence 
to  make  a  similar  inquiry  as  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Irish  party. 

It  was  not  very  wise,  perhaps,  of  the  Irishmen  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  on  Wednesday 
night  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  trying  to  recover  his 
health  in  Beaulieu  while  his  colleagues  are  left  to  settle 
the  Cretan  business.  The  fact  is  that  Lord  Salisbury 
does,  and  has  always  done,  his  business  himself, 
and  not  through  officials  ;  and  at  the  present  moment, 
while  the  mere  routine  work  of  the  Foreign  Office 
goes  on  as  usual,  he  is  probably  dictating  telegrams 
in  cipher  to  his  daughters,  who  would  certainly 
prefer  to  go  out  and  enjoy  the  delights  of  the  most 
lovely  spot  in  the  South  of  France.  His  absence  there- 
fore makes  little  difference  ;  and  since  Mr.  MacNeill 
knew  that  perfectly  well,  his  motion  looked  like  a  device 
to  waste  the  time  of  the  House.  When  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Disraeli  went  to  the  Berlin  Conference  the  Home- 
Secretary  acted  ;  but  when  Lord  Salisbury  was  at 
Dieppe  in  1877-8  the  work  was  nominally  done  by  a 
Committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Cairns,  the  Earl  of  Derby  not  being  permitted  to 
meddle.  If  Lord  Salisbury  were  unable  to  dictate 
cipher  telegrams  at  the  present  time  a  committee  might 
possibly  be  the  best  plan  ;  at  any  rate  it  would  be  better 
than  Mr.  Under-Secretary  Curzon. 

Although  the  Government  are  allowing  another  year  to 
slip  past  without  passing  the  Military  Manoeuvres  Bill, 
Lord  Roberts  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  a  beginning  in 
Ireland  this  autumn  of  showing  for  the  first  time  in 
these  islands  what  real  manoeuvres  are  like,  although 
he  does  not  hope  to  rival  those  camps  of  exercise  which 
he  organized  in  India  when  the  opposing  forces  began 
to  manoeuvre  at  over  one  hundred  miles  apart  from  one 
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another.  Thorough  inquiries  are  being  made  through 
King's  County  and  Kildare  as  to  billeting  and  camping 
accommodation,  forage,  &c,  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
dearly  love  "the  sojers,"  are  in  huge  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  plenty  of  "stir"  and  good  prices  for  their 
produce.  At  present  it  is  proposed  to  put  in  the  field  a 
big  force  of  infantry,  at  least  three  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  six  batteries  of  artillery,  with  of  course  a 
complete  service  of  transport,  engineers,  medical  staff, 
and  so  forth.  General  Coombe,  commanding  at  the 
Curragh,  and  Lord  Frankfort  de  Montmorency,  com- 
manding at  Dublin,  will  probably  have  control  of  the 
opposing  forces. 

This  is  a  rather  unsatisfactory  affair  about  the  money 
which  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia  left  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  Nearly  every  potentate  on  the  globe,  if 
he  has  any  money  at  all,  keeps  some  of  it  in 
England,  but  hitherto  duty  has  always  been  paid 
on  it  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  owner.  It  seems 
however  that  none  has  been  paid  on  the  late  Tsar's  ; 
and  the  whole  matter  would  have  remained  a  secret 
had  not  Mr.  Bowles  accidentally  made  a  little  dis- 
covery. Now  there  will  probably  be  a  disagreeable 
squabble,  for  it  is  suspected  that  the  money  was  left  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  that  the  omission  to  pay 
duty  was  winked  at  by  those  who  should  not  have 
winked. 

Arton  is  the  centre  of  interest  in  Paris  again  for  the 
moment,  and  his  note-books  are  as  terrible  to  deputies 
as  those  of  the  recording  angel  to  ordinary  sinners.  On 
Monday  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  overflowed  with 
passionate  protestations  of  honour  and  innocence  from 
various  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  found  in- 
scribed upon  his  tablets,  and  the  spectre  of  Panama  no 
doubt  disturbs  the  nightly  repose  of  many  other 
deputies.  Artonism  is  the  name  which  has  been  given 
to  the  nervous  disease  which  has  found  so  many 
victims  in  the  Chamber.  The  difficulty  is  that  there 
is  no  confirmation  of  Arton's  accusations,  and  in  its 
absence  the  law  Courts  will  not  ask  for  the  suspension 
of  the  Parliamentary  immunity  from  prosecution  of  the 
deputies  he  accuses.  No  man  certainly  has  ever  had  a 
finer  opportunity  of  gratifying  private  malice  than  the 
gentleman  who  was  for  a  time  our  guest  in  the  genteel 
quarter  of  Clapham.  Panama  is  a  tar  brush  of  very 
facile  application,  and  whether  a  deputy  really  had  a 
■share  in  the  famous  distribution  of  bribes  or  not,  his 
name  has  only  to  pass  Arton's  lips  for  his  reputation  to 
foe  sadly  besmirched. 

The  correspondents  are  so  busy  keeping  up  the 
Eastern  scare  that  hardly  a  word  has  been  published 
about  the  very  real  domestic  crisis  in  Germany.  The 
Emperor's  beloved  naval  scheme  has  been  rejected 
almost  contemptuously  by  the  Reichstag,  but  the  War 
Lord  has  not  dropped  it,  and  the  constructors  are 
going  on  with  the  ships,  nominally  at  their  own  risk 
and  cost,  but  really  "by  higher  direction."  This 
means,  sooner  or  later,  a  renewal  of  the  "  Confiictzeit  " 
of  1863-66,  in  which  Prince  Bismarck,  whose  scheme 
of  army  organization  was  rejected  by  the  Landtag, 
carried  out  his  plans  on  the  lines  of  his  famous  phrase  : 
"This  is  not  a  matter  of  parliamentary  majorities  but 
of  blood  and  iron."  But  Prince  Hohenlohe  at  seventy- 
eight  is  not  a  Bismarck,  and  he  wishes  to  be  relieved  of 
his  post  before  the  storm  bursts.  South  Germany, 
which  wants  no  ships,  is  aghast  at  the  prospect,  and  it 
is  now  understood  that  the  Prince  has  so  far  yielded 
to  the  strong  pressure  from  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg 
as  to  consent  to  hold  office  for  another  year.  He  is, 
indeed,  the  only  man  who  can  control  the  Emperor 
when  his  sabre-rattling  fits  are  on.  The  Secretary  to 
the  Navy  has  already  resigned,  and  the  other  Ministers 
are  mere  clerks,  so  that  when  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
goes  the  Emperor  will  be  almost  as  complete  an  auto- 
crat as  his  cousin  of  Russia.  The  organs  which  repre- 
sent the  views  of  Prince  Hohenlohe  make  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  his  position  is  disagreeable  to  him,  and 
that  he  regards  the  internal  situation  of  the  Empire  in 
the  gravest  light. 

So  the  American  Tariff  Bill  has  passed.  They  get 
through  their  legislative  business  pretty  sharply  on  the 


other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  it  was  only  the  other  day 
that  Mr.  McKinley  entered  the  White  House,  and  his 
High  Protection  project  is  already  law.  It  came  into 
operation  with  much  appropriateness  on  1  April.  Poor 
Bradford !  with  pathetic  eagerness  she  has  been  shipping 
out  her  goods  to  the  United  States  all  through  the  last 
month,  the  quantity  being  more  than  double  the  normal. 
But  for  the  future  ?  Meanwhile  the  French  Legislature 
is  hurrying  along  with  its  Bill  for  increasing  the  Sugar 
Bounties  to  correspond  with  the  German  Sugar  Bounty 
Law  of  last  year.  But  of  course  all  this  is  good  for 
England.    At  least  Lord  Farrer  says  so. 

The  serious  illness  of  Sir  William  Flower,  F.R.S., 
K.C.B.,  &c,  is  causing  great  regret  at  the  British 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Sir  William  Flower 
served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  in  1861 
was  appointed  Conservator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  In  that  post  he  became  so  accom- 
plished a  museum  curator  that  he  was  the  natural  suc- 
cessor to  Sir  Richard  Owen  at  the  British  Museum.  At 
that  institution  he  had  a  difficult  task  :  there  was  a  vast 
accumulation  of  material,  and  a  staff  little  disposed  to 
accept  guidance  from  a  new  chief.  But  Sir  William 
Flower  managed  to  control  his  nominal  subordinates 
and  to  bring  into  operation  many  most  important 
changes.  There  are  two  sides  to  a  great  museum  :  the 
public,  upon  whom  the  cost  ultimately  falls,  not  un- 
naturally expect  some  definite  return,  and  the  collections 
themselves  are  expected  to  serve  as  materials  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  Under  the  existing  regime 
both  sides  of  the  institution  have  been  developed.  Every 
year  some  new  typical  collection  intelligible  to  the 
public  has  been  arranged  in  one  of  the  larger  halls, 
while  there  has  been  a  continual  output  of  exact 
scientific  knowledge.  Last  year,  when,  according  to 
the  Civil  Service  rules,  Sir  William  Flower  might  have 
been  expected  to  retire,  there  was  no  little  alarm  among 
those  interested  in  Natural  History.  His  period  of 
service  happily  was  prolonged,  and  he  has  the  best 
wishes  of  every  scientific  man.  The  post  must  be  held 
by  a  man  not  only  of  first-rate  scientific  ability,  but  by 
one  with  a  special  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
modern  museums,  and,  above  all,  with  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

The  vacancy  at  St.  Paul's  will  not  be  filled  up.  Dr. 
Simpson  was  one  of  the  minor  canons  appointed  on  the 
old  system,  according  to  which  the  College  consisted  of 
twelve  members.  Recent  legislation  reduces  this  number 
to  six  by  the  process  of  filling  up  every  alternate  vacancy 
in  the  ranks  of  the  older  minor  canons.  There  are  now 
four  who  were  elected  on  the  new  plan,  and  three  who 
represent  the  old  regime,  by  which  the  College  practi- 
cally appointed  its  own  members,  although  as  a  form 
two  names  were  sent  up  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for 
their  choice.  There  is  a  legend  that  in  order  to  secure 
the  appointment  they  desired,  the  College  were  ac- 
customed to  send  up  the  name  of  their  own  nominee, 
and  along  with  it  that  of  some  utterly  incapable  and 
impossible  clergyman.  On  one  occasion,  however,  the 
Chapter  asserted  themselves  by  electing  the  latter.  The 
gentleman  in  question  held  the  post  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  and  never  once  chanted  the  service  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  ;  in  fact,  he  could  not  do  it. 

The  treatment  of  natives  of  British  India  in  South 
Africa  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  before  the  East 
India  Association  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Cust,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  a  spirited 
discussion  ensued,  the  exaggerated  claims  of  native 
Indian  speakers  being  counterbalanced  by  the  protest 
of  the  Agent-General  for  Natal,  who  denied  that 
Indians  in  the  Colony  required  any  assistance  from 
philanthropic  societies  in  England.  The  subject  is  an 
important  one,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  the  East 
India  Association  to  decline  to  discuss  it.  Nor  can  the 
South  African  Colonies  claim  to  be  above  criticism. 
The  interests  of  the  Indian  Empire  and  the  satisfaction 
of  its  three  hundred  millions  may  be  allowed,  even  by 
the  Agent-General,  to  count  equally  with  the  sentiment 
and  interest  of  the  45,000  Europeans  in  Natal.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  suggest  any  practical  remedy  for  griev- 
ances some  of  which  appear  to  be  well  founded.  The 
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great  majority  of  Indian  immigrants  are  of  the  coolie 
class,  and  inferior  in  physique  and  fighting  quality 
to  the  best  of  the  South  African  races.  It  is  pre- 
posterous for  them  to  expect  the  franchise,  which 
if  granted  would  in  a  few  years  imply  the  transfer 
to  them  of  political  power.  The  Colonial  Office  has 
provided  that  the  best  among  them  shall  be  eligible  for 
the  franchise,  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  and 
more  than  this  it  would  be  unwise  to  grant.  The  root  of 
the  question,  as  in  California  and  Australia,  is  the  dis- 
like of  European  labourers  and  traders  to  the  lowering 
of  the  price  of  commodities  and  the  wages  of  labour  by 
the  introduction  of  a  large  class  of  foreigners  who  are 
able  to  live  and  thrive  on  a  remuneration  which  would 
mean  starvation  to  Europeans.  The  competition  is 
ruinous  to  the  colonist,  and  he  naturally  opposes  it  ; 
while  the  accepted  principles  of  the  Colonial  Office  for- 
bid its  interference.  But  there  are  surely  many  districts 
of  South  Africa  where  the  climate  is  unsuited  to  Euro- 
pean labour,  and  where  the  assistance  of  Indian  immi- 
gration would  be  cordially  welcomed. 

Oil  diable  va-t-elle  sc  nicJier,  this  interminable  Cretan 
question  ?  On  Thursday  it  came  near  to  spoiling 
M.  Hanotaux's  chances  of  being  elected  to  the  seat  of 
M.  Challemel-Lacour  in  the  French  Academy.  The 
Phil-Hellenes  in  the  Academy  and  out  of  it  made  a  dead 
set  against  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  although 
his  candidature  was  really  unopposed,  that  of  M.  Zola 
being  merely  a  candidature  pour  rire,  it  was  only 
after  four  ballots  That  he  obtained  the  necessary  ab- 
solute majority  of  votes.  However,  M.  Hanotaux  is 
now  an  Immortal,  in  spite  of  Crete  and  the  compliments 
of  Lord  Salisbury.  M.  Henri  Houssaye  and  Mme. 
Edmond  Adam  did  not  work  the  true  Anglophobe  trick 
forwhat.it  was  worth,  or  M.  Hanotaux  would  have 
found  that  English  praise  was  as  fatal  as  Pitt's  gold.  As 
for  the  Comte  de  Mun,  who  on  the  same  day  was  elected 
to  the  vacant  fauteuil  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  there  is  no  one 
who  will  deny  the  claim  to  temporary  immortality 
of  the  eminent  orator  and  sincere  if  impracticable 
politician. 

It  seems  that  the  lease  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
in  Regent's  Park  soon  runs  out,  and  the  Society, 
threatened  with  migration  or  extinction,  is  taking 
vigorous  measures.  It  has  been  bombarding  every 
possible  source  of  influence  on  the  Crown  Commis- 
sioners with  appeals.  It  has  asked  all  the  medical 
schools  and  science-teaching  bodies  in  London  to  point 
out  to  the  authorities  the  importance  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  to  those  teaching  and  learning  botany.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  aid  given  by  the  Society  in  this 
fashion  is  slight  ;  the  botanical  standard  of  London 
medical  examinations  is  not  high  ;  and  now  that 
doctors  no  longer  prepare  their  own  simples,  a  know- 
ledge of  botany  is  part  of  general  rather  than  of  pro- 
fessional education.  Nor  can  we  support  the  proposal 
of  the  Botanic  Society  to  justify  its  continued  existence 
by  establishing  an  "  Institute  for  the  Teaching  of 
Botany "  in  Regent's  Park.  The  pressing  need  in 
London  is  for  the  co-ordination  and  fusion  of  existing 
teaching  bodies,  not  for  the  establishment  of  new 
bodies.  Until  the  London  University  has  come  into 
existence,  no  support  of  any  kind  should  be  given  to  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  ineffectual  scattered  institutions. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  hope,  on  much  more  ordinary 
grounds,  that  the  Botanic  Society  will  secure  a  renewal 
of  lease.  A  society  of  amateurs  of  flowers  is  an  insti- 
tution as  useful  as  a  zoological  society  ;  and  if  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  would  increase  the  facilities  for 
admission  to  the  public,  most  lovers  of  nature  would 
support  the  renewal  of  the  lease. 

The  book  on  "Cecil  Rhodes"  by  "Imperialist"  is 
an  almost  perfect  example  of  how  excessive  zeal  may 
frustrate  performance.  "Imperialist"  has  a  good 
subject ;  he  knows  a  great  deal  about  his  sitter  and 
admires  him  without  qualification  ;  but  alas  !  the  picture 
is  not  a  portrait.  "  Imperialist"  has  yet  to  learn  the 
simple  truth  that  in  exact  proportion  as  the  lights  in  a 
picture  are  "  high,"  the  shadows  must  be  dark.  Mr. 
Rhodes  himself  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  a 
practical  man  dealing  with  affairs  and  with  men  cannot 
pretend  to  the  rectitude  of  a  recluse. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  ARMY  IN  INDIA. 

THE  Parliamentary  paper  published  recently  con- 
tained a  memorandum  by  the  Indian  Army  Sani- 
tary Commission  that  should  cause  the  greatest  mis- 
givings as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  sanitary  policy 
of  the  last  decade.  It  is  studiously  moderate  in  tone, 
but  it  sets  forth  facts  and  figures  of  the  gravest 
moment.  During  the  year  1892  the  admissions  into 
hospital  of  soldiers  suffering  from  venereal  disease  stood 
at  409*9  per  1,000  of  strength.  In  1894  the  ratio  was 
511*4}  in  1895  it  had  increased  to  522*3  per  1,000. 
The  Sanitary  Commission  freely  admit  that  the  system 
of  control,  often  perfunctorily  carried  out,  was  not  com- 
pletely successful  in  keeping  down  the  number  of  victims. 
But  they  have  abundant  evidence  that  in  France,  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  where  prostitution  is  placed  under 
restrictions,  the  prevalence  of  venereal  disease  has  been 
reduced  to  admission  ratios  as  low  as  from  26*7  to  43 '8 
per  1,000  of  strength.  Major  C.  B.  Mayne,  writing  to 
the  "Times,"  and  many  anonymous  supporters  of  the 
existing  regime,  have  attempted  to  dispute  the  inter- 
pretation placed  on  the  statistics  ;  but  it  is  the  same 
authority — the  Army  Sanitary  Commission — that  pre- 
viously admitted  the  failure  of  the  C.  D.  Acts  as  the}' 
were  formerly  carried  out  that  now  insists  on  the  neces- 
sity for  more  careful  measures.  Moreover,  the  com- 
parison between  the  Indian  army  and  Continental 
armies  is  based  on  the  same  kind  of  statistics — that  is, 
upon  the  numbers  of  admission  for  treatment. 

The  Sanitary  Commission,  however,  report  a  progres- 
sive alteration  still  more  serious.  Every  one  knows 
that  all  diseases  due  to  contagion  from  organic  germs 
differ  enormously  in  their  virulence.  The  actual  lesions 
caused  by  the  intruding  microbes  seldom  are  of  serious 
import :  the  poisons  discharged  into  the  blood  by  the 
microbes  circulate  through  the  body  and  produce  a 
series  of  changes  in  the  tissues,  that  in  the  case 
of  any  disease  vary  from  slight  malaise  to  profound 
and  distinctive  alterations  of  skin  and  muscle, 
of  bone  and  heart  and  brain.  When  the  disease  is 
under  control,  the  worst  centres  of  infection  being 
continually  removed,  the  symptoms  rapidly  ameliorate  : 
when  it  is  out  of  hand,  as  at  the  climax  of  an  epi- 
demic, the  symptoms  reach  their  worst  form.  Per- 
haps no  known  disease  has  a  wider  range  of  virulence 
than  syphilis.  In  its  less  serious  forms  it  is  thoroughly 
amenable  to  treatment,  and  fades  out  of  the  system 
under  the  regimen  of  a  temperate  and  healthy  life.  At 
its  worst,  it  is  a  corroding  canker,  a  foul  sloughing  of 
every  organ  of  the  body  making  the  victim  a  horror  to 
the  senses,  and  dooming  him  to  early  death  after  a  few 
months  or  years  of  helpless  life.  The  Army  Commis- 
sion assure  us — and  their  assurance  is  in  consonance 
with  the  results  of  experimental  bacteriology— that  the 
loss  of  control  has  resulted  in  an  appalling  increase  in 
the  virulence  and  destructiveness  of  the  disease,  and 
that  the  Netley  Hospital  is  overburdened  with  young 
men  invalided  home  from  the  Indian  Army  as  hopeless 
victims  of  the  foulest  aspect  of  a  loathsome  disease. 

Is  it  still  useless  to  appeal  from  the  excellent  senti- 
ments to  the  sane  judgment  of  the  English  Parliament 
that  unchained  this  plague  of  humanity  ?  Let  it  be 
granted  that  when  elementary  education  (in  Church 
schools  only  if  you  like)  and  technical  education  and 
free  libraries  and  the  use  of  the  vote  have  had  time  to 
transform  these  islands,  the  young  men  of  Great 
3ritain  and  Ireland  will  "love  one  maiden  only, 
worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds  until  they  win 
her."  In  the  meantime  it  is  not  so  :  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  Catholic  parts  of  Ireland.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  vast  majority  of  young  English- 
men have  neither  the  tradition,  the  sentiment,  nor  the 
habit  of  sexual  continence.  Those  who  join  the  army 
are  subjected  to  a  discipline  a  great  part  of  which 
secures  the  supreme  development  of  a  healthy  body. 
They  are  fed  regularly,  they  are  kept  in  perfect  health, 
by  sufficient  but  not  undue  exercise.  They  are  sur: 
rounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  virile  activity  that  may 
and  often  does  make  them  heroes,  but  that  does  not 
make  them  puritans.  For  most  of  them  marriage  is 
impossible,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  undesirable.  Imagine 
these  men  transported  to  the  sensuous  East,  where 
virtue  and  vice,  in  our  northern  sense  of  the  words, 
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have  no  distinguishable  features.  Consider  the  old 
habits  and  the  new  opportunities  and  the  result  seems 
inevitable. 

Inevitable  or  not,  the  result  has  followed.  The  Eng- 
lish soldier  in  India  is  not  chaste,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
chaste.  Every  expert  on  Indian  life  knows  it ;  every 
man  in  England  or  in  India  with  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  himself,  of  his  fellows,  or  of  the  world,  must  know 
it.  Overwhelming  evidence  shows  that  the  English 
soldier  in  India  pays  an  appalling  penalty  for  behaving 
precisely  as  the  vast  majority  of  men  under  similar  con- 
ditions would  behave.  Moreover,  the  penalty  is  not 
personal  to  him ;  his  inefficiency  increases  the  cost 
of  the  army ;  his  hospital  life  is  an  almost  intoler- 
able burden  to  all  who  have  to  attend  him,  and  ex- 
cludes cases  in  themselves  unpreventable  although  less 
grave. 

In  a  consideration  of  remedial  measures  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  medical  aspects  of  the  disease.  Con- 
tagion is  most  possible  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  ; 
and  these  earlystages,  although  sufficiently  obvious  to  the 
medical  expert,  may  cause  so  little  trouble  to  the  affected 
person  that  he  or  she  is  more  than  likely  to  overlook 
them.  Most  serious  diseases  are  heralded  by  general 
unpleasant  symptoms  that  arouse  the  attention  of  the 
patient.  The  onset  of  syphilis  leaves  the  general  health 
as  little  affected  as  if  it  were  a  chilblain,  and  throughout 
the  contagious  stages  the  patient  may  have  no  striking 
reason  to  regard  himself  or  herself  as  a  dangerous  person 
and  is  likely  to  spread  the  disease  carelessly.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  urgent — speaking  from  the  medical  stand- 
point— that  the  regular  and  careful  scrutiny  should  be 
made  not  only  of  soldiers  in  camp,  but  of  the  women  to 
whom  they  are  known  to  resort. 

We  cannot  think  that  the  defenders  of  the  existing 
system  will  continue  to  rely  on  the  old  arguments  by 
which  they  were  able  to  bring  into  existence  the  present 
system  of  criminal  negligence.  It  was  held  that  the 
regulation  of  prostitution,  by  lessening  personal  risk, 
removed  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  virtue,  and 
we  are  more  than  surprised  to  see  that  Colonel 
Mayne  still  advances  this  argument.  We  see  in  it 
a  pure  anachronism,  dating  from  the  times  when  pre- 
ventive measures  against  pestilence  were  regarded  as 
impious  attempts  to  avert  the  just  wrath  of  an  avenging 
Providence.  No  sensible  or  reflective  person  should 
now  regard  syphilis  as  a  flaming  sword  in  the  hand  of 
the  angel  of  purity.  Even  were  this  naive  and  super- 
stitious attitude  possible,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the 
sword  has  ceased  to  act  as  a  deterrent,  and  that  the 
flames  consume  alike  the  guilty  and  the  innocent. 
Nor  can  we  attach  importance  to  the  argument  that 
control,  with  its  necessary  inspection,  can  be  looked  on 
as  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  individual  liberty. 
Except  for  sentimental  details,  inspection  of  the  persons 
who  may  be  supposed  to  encounter  the  risk  of  con- 
tagion is  no  more  an  interference  with  individual  liberty 
than  the  ordinary  routine  of  quarantine.  So  far  as  the 
women  are  concerned,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  East  there  is  not  the  European  sentiment  to  violate. 
Prostitutes  in  India  form  an  ancient  and  honourable 
caste — what  Kipling  has  called  the  "  oldest  profession 
in  the  world  " — and  are  absolutely  unlikely  to  resent  a 
regulation  that  would  ensure  them  medical  attention. 
Moreover,  as  the  Medical  Commission  suggest,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  examinations  should  not  be  carried  out 
by  trained  women.  Again,  so  that  the  system  may 
not  have  the  possible  effect  of  retaining  women  in  the 
ranks  of  their  class,  every  opportunity  can  be  given 
women  who  may  be  "reclaimed."  Here  would  be  a 
useful  channel  into  which  to  direct  the  philanthropic 
enthusiasm  which  now  does  so  much  harm,  and 
its  employment  would  remove  the  gravest  practical 
objection  to  a  modified  form  of  the  Acts.  So  far  as 
the  men  are  concerned  there  is  equal  necessity  for 
regular  examination,  and  there  are  fewer  objections  to 
it.  Those  who  are  conscious  of  a  blameless  life  would 
have  the  regular  satisfaction  of  at  least  a  negative 
proof  of  their  chastity;  while  the  others  would  readily 
recognize  that  the  system  was  for  their  own  advantage. 
The  efforts  of  those  who  attempt  to  teach  the  men  self- 
control  would  not  be  affected,  and  a  prodigious  and 
growing  evil  affecting  the  lives  and  happiness  of 
innumerable  persons  and  the  morale  of  the  army  would 


be  lessened.  On  the  one  side  there  is  a  certain  and 
progressive  wrong ;  on  the  other  a  slight  limitation  of 
that  discarded  abstraction — the  absolute  right  of  the 
individual. 

COLONIAL  LOYALTY 

THE  subject  of  Mr.  C.  de  Thierry's  article  on  "  Eng- 
land and  her  Colonies"  in  this  month's  "New 
Review  "  has  a  special  interest  at  the  present  moment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  forthcoming  Jubilee  celebrations  will  be  the 
welcome  accorded  to  the  representatives  of  the  British 
Empire's  outlying  States.  To  them  it  is  a  Sacrament  of 
Federation — the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  that  har- 
monious welding  of  the  world's  greatest  Empire — which 
is  cherished  with  almost  passionate  enthusiasm  in 
Canada,  in  Australasia,  in  South  Africa,  and  is  occa- 
sionally flirted  with  in  a  half-hearted  fashion  at  home. 
How  genuine  is  the  feeling  on  the  subject  in  the  Colonies 
is  proved  by  the  intelligence  in  this  week's  Australian 
mail  that  the  Premier  of  Victoria  has  received  voluntary 
assurances  from  the  leading  members  of  the  Opposition 
that  they  will  not  seek  to  oust  the  Ministry  during  his 
absence  in  London  for  the  Jubilee.  For  further  evidence 
of  the  ardour  of  Imperial  patriotism  in  the  Colonies 
we  may  turn  to  Mr.  de  Thierry's  "New  Review" 
paper. 

It  is  a  pity  that  he  does  not  exercise  more  judgment. 
His  indiscriminate  abuse  of  men  and  things  English 
is  foolish.  In  the  main  he  has  right  on  his  side,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  therefore  to  exaggerate. 
Yet  surely  it  is  exaggeration  to  say  of  Lord  Rosebery 
that  "  he  is  a  show  Imperialist  :  for  practical  purposes, 
he  is  as  narrow  as  the  narrowest  Little  Englander  of 
them  all."  We  don't  believe  it.  And  Mr.  de  Thierry's 
despair  of  statesmen  is  supplemented  by  an  equally 
exaggerated  despair  of  the  Press.  "  In  London,"  he 
says,  "there  is  but  one  morning  newspaper  which  strikes 
the  true  Imperial  note  without  wavering  ....  two 
evening  newspapers  and  a  comic  journal."  The  list  is 
not  a  big  one,  we  know  ;  but  surely  it  is  not  quite  so 
attenuated  as  this  ? 

However,  we  can  forgive  Mr.  de  Thierry  these 
blemishes.  The  Imperialist  who  can  contemplate 
without  an  outburst  of  anger  and  impatience  the  crass 
indifference  to  Federation  which  prevails  in  England 
must  be  more  than  human,  and  wrath  forbids  the  nice 
measurement  of  phrases.  Mr.  de  Thierry's  case  is  that 
Colonials  are  consumed  with  devotion  to  the  Mother- 
land and  the  Empire,  and  that  the  Motherland  is 
studiously  neglectful  and  stepmotherly  in  her  attitude 
towards  the  Colonies.  Concerning  Colonial  love  of 
England  he  speaks  with  a  fervour  of  assertion  that 
compels  belief.  "  Like  the  love  of  woman,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  it  can  neither  be  crushed  by  wrongs  nor 
starved  by  indifference."  This  appears  an  exaggerated 
way  of  speaking,  but  recent  history  confirms  its  truth- 
fulness. Consider  only  the  story  of  Canada's  efforts 
after  a  Customs  Union.  Again  and  again  has  the 
Ottawa  Parliament  impressed  on  our  Government  the 
desirability  of  the  Union  ;  and  when  England  would 
not  move  the  Dominion  summoned  the  Empire 
to  conference.  And  now,  notwithstanding  persistent 
rebuffs,  she  is  preparing  (under  a  Liberal  Government, 
too)  to  insert  in  her  new  Tariff  Bill  powers  to  grant 
England's  merchandise  more  favourable  terms  of  entry 
than  are  accorded  to  merchandise  of  other  countries. 
True,  such  provisions  are  in  direct  contravention  of 
England's  treaties  with  Belgium  and  Germany,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  effective  until  England  plucked 
up  her  courage  and  denounced  the  treaties  ;  but  the 
feeling  which  prompts  this  determined  effort  of  Canada 
to  get  into  closer  relations  with  the  Mother-country  is 
unmistakable  evidence  that  Colonial  loyalty  is  not 
easily  quenched.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  in  view  of  the  temptation  to  enter  into  pre- 
ferential tariff  arrangements  with  her  powerful  neigh 
bour — a  neighbour  who,  as  an  enemy,  spares  not. 

Mr.  de  Thierry  regards  the  Colonial  'ove  of  England  a 
the  effect  of  distance,  which  "treat*  her  faults  a-  tenderly 
as  a  soft  haze  the  grime  and  ugliness  of  the  metropolis  ; 
her  greatness  it  magnifies  as  objects  are  magnified 
at  dawn  in  certain  mountainous  regions.    In  her  are 
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concentrated  most  of  the  romance  and  poetry  of  the 
Empire,  and,  through  her,  it  appeals  to  the  imagination 
as  a  living,  pulsing  reality."  And  again  :  "Undoubtedly 
at  present  Colonials  regard  the  Mother-country  very 
much  as  the  Israelites  once  regarded  Canaan."  Now, 
feelings  of  this  nature  and  depth  must  not  be  slighted  ; 
and  it  is  the  burden  of  Mr.  de  Thierry's  angry  complaint 
that  England  has  persistently  slighted  them  in  the  past, 
and  continues  to  slight  them.  But  England's  attitude, 
in  his  view,  has  not  been  uniform.  "  There  was  a  time 
when  she  laughed  at  [this  passion  of  the  Empire]  with 
g-randmotherly  indulgence  as  a  folly  of  youth.  Later, 
her  tone  sharpened,  and  she  derided  it  as  an  unmarket- 
able commodity  and  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
her  commerce."  And  the  modern  change  Mr.  de 
Thierry  rejects  as  a  sham.  "A  decade  ago,  however, 
there  was  a  momentous  change  in  the  national  mind, 
•  and  Imperialism  was  born  again  with  a  tremendous 
flourish  of  trumpets.  It  is  now,  we  are  told,  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  Government,  and  the  most 
potent  of  all  influences  in  shaping  public  opinion." 
And  the  remainder  of  "Colonial's"  paper  answers, 
Bosh  !  It  is  certainly  strange  that  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference, which  is  the  first  step  towards  Federation, 
should  not  have  been  announced  for  this  summer,  when 
the  Premiers  of  all  the  Colonies  are  to  meet  in  London 
to  celebrate  their  Queen's  record  reign.  Yet  we  recently 
had  the  declaration  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  that 
no  such  Conference  was  proposed,  and  his  speech  this 
week  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  barren  of 
reference  to  the  matter.  But  there  is  time  yet ;  and 
we  desire  to  impress  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government 
the  enormous  importance  of  summoning  this  Con- 
ference. 

ABDICATING  OUR   POSITION  IN  THE 
FAR  EAST. 

IN  his  twelfth  article  on  the  Far  Eastern  Question  the 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  "Times"  brought 
forth  ample  proof  that  the  policy  of  France  in  the  Far 
East  is  inimical  to  our  interests,  and  is  designed  to 
carry  the  French  tricolour  up  the  Mekong  into  Yunnan 
and  Szuchuan,  and  ultimately  to  drive  in  a  French  wedge 
between  British  Burma  and  the  valley  of  the  Yangtsze- 
kiang,  with  the  final  object  of  dividing  China  with 
Russia.  The  Correspondent  declared  that  this  "  wedge  " 
policy  "  is  one  in  which  Great  Britain  could  never 
acquiesce  without  abdicating  her  position  in  the  Far 
East."  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  consider  carefully 
what  steps  our  Government  has  taken  since  the  above 
article  appeared  towards  aiding  or  towards  frustrating 
the  French  policy.  The  Correspondent  pointed  out 
that  the  French  had  laid  claim  to  Mong  Sing,  and  the 
portion  of  Kiang  Tung  to  the  south  of  it  on  the  same 
(east)  bank  of  the  Mekong,  in  order  to  form  part  of  the 
wedge  ;  and  that,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  they  had 
prevailed  upon  China,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  our 
Minister  at  Peking,  to  render  the  Burma-Chinese  Con- 
vention null  and  void  by  ceding  to  France  three  dis- 
tricts of  Hiang  Kung.  Our  rights  in  Hiang  Kung  had 
been  transferred  to  China  under  a  proviso  which  was 
purposely  inserted  in  that  Convention  in  order  to  safe- 
guard the  State  from  France.  Under  the  subsequent 
Anglo-French  Agreement  relating  to  Siam  our  Govern- 
ment ceded  Mong  Sing  and  the  portion  of  Kiang  Tung 
to  the  south  of  it  to  France,  thus  enabling  her  to  com- 
plete the  base  of  her  projected  wedge. 

To  understand  our  position  in  relation  to  Kiang  Hung 
the  following  particulars  are  necessary.  From  1552  to 
1730,  when  China  annexed  the  northern  half  of  Kiang 
Hung,  that  Burmese  Shan  State  extended  northwards 
to  half  way  between  Puerh  Fu  and  Chen  Yuan  Fu,  and 
covered  besides  its  present  area  the  whole  of  South- 
western Yunnan.  From  1730  to  the  time  when  we 
annexed  King  Theebaw's  dominions,  Kiang  Hung  lay 
to  the  south  of  Yunnan  and  the  Chinese  Shan  States, 
and  with  its  western  neighbour  Mung  Lem,  which  was 
likewise  safeguarded  from  France  under  the  Burma- 
Chinese  Convention  of  1894,  it  stretched  across  the  basin 
of  the  Mekong  and  even  protruded  into  the  upper  basin 
of  the  Black  River,  thus  dividing  the  basin  of  the 
Salween  from  the  frontier  of  Tongking.  For  centuries 
the.  State  had  been  feudatory  to  Burma  ;  no  fresh  chief 


could  succeed  to  the  principality  without  the  sanction 
of  his  suzerain  ;  a  Burmese  Resident  with  a  guard  of 
Burmese  troops  was  stationed  at  the  capital,  and  the 
chief  was  bound  as  a  feudatory  to  join  forces  with  the 
king  when  engaged  in  war  against  China  and  other 
Powers.  It  is  true  that  before  the  era  of  the  Taiping 
and  Mahomedan  rebellions  it  had  been  long  customary 
for  Kiang  Hung  and  other  Burmese  Shan  States  as  well 
as  for  Burma  and  Siam  periodically  to  exchange  presents 
with  China,  and  that  these  presents,  which  were  a  sign 
of  friendly  relations,  were  looked  upon  by  China  as 
tribute.  But  the  appointment  of  their  rulers  did  not  lie 
with  China  :  she  had  no  power  to  call  for  their  aid  in  time 
of  war,  and  they  were  in  no  way  feudatory  to  her. 
Thus  matters  stood  until  six  years  after  we  had  annexed 
Upper  Burma  and  its  Shan  States,  when  owing  to  our 
delay  in  enforcing  our  rights  over  Kiang  Hung,  China 
came  into  the  field,  marched  a  force  into  that  State,  and 
laid  claim  to  the  territory  we  had  seemingly  abandoned. 
Instead  of  at  once  insisting  upon  her  withdrawal  from 
our  territory,  we  entered  into  negotiations  with  her,  and 
in  order  to  form  what  the  Government  of  India  hoped 
would  be  a  satisfactory  Buffer  State  to  divide  our 
dominions  from  French  Indo-China,  our  rights  in  Kiang 
Hung  and  Mung  Lem  were  ceded  by  us  to  China  under 
Article  V.  of  the  Burma-Chinese  Convention  of  1894, 
with  the  "proviso  that  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
China  shall  not,  without  previously  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  cede  either  Mung 
Lem  or  Kiang  Hung,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  any 
other  nation."  The  Buffer  State  project  was  exploded 
by  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  1896,  whereby  the 
French  and  English  territories  were  brought  into  actual 
contact  along  a  great  stretch  of  the  Mekong,  some 
months  after  the  French  had  annexed  the  three  districts 
of  Kiang  Hung  that  touched  their  Tongking  frontier. 

It  next  remained  to  be  seen  whether  we  would  foil 
France,  and  prevent  her  from  cutting  us  off  from  China 
proper  by  reclaiming  Mung  Lem  and  the  remainder  of 
Kiang  Hung  from  China.  This  course  was  strongly 
urged  upon  the  Government  by  the  deputation  from  the 
Associated  Chambers  ot  Commerce  that  waited  upon 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  last  June  to 
advocate  Government  aid  and  support  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Burma- Siam-China  Railway.  This  railway 
would  pass  through  Kiang  Hung  for  about  150  miles  of 
its  course.  The  deputation  urged  that  if  Kiang  Hung 
were  not  reclaimed  from  China,  or  if  the  right  were  not 
claimed  from  China  to  construct  the  railway  through 
Kiang  Hung  to  Szumao,  "  by  our  action  in  freeing  the 
rival  French  line  from  all  political  obstructions,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  taking  no  measures  for  securing  our 
railway  route  to  Szumao,  we  should  lose  the  great  prize 
we  hoped  to  obtain  by  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burma 
and  its  Shan  States,  and  whilst  losing  it  should  have 
the  additional  cause  for  vexation  that  the  tricks  had  been 
all  in  our  hands,  and  that  we  had  virtually  thrown  our 
cards  up  and  given  the  game  away." 

Instead  of  reclaiming  Kiang  Hung  from  China,  so 
as  to  safeguard  our  railway  route  to  Szumao  and  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  French  design  to  cut  us 
off  from  China,  we  learn,  from  Mr.  Curzon's  answer  to 
Mr.  Schwann's  question  on  the  9th  ult.,  that  under  the 
revised  Burma-Chinese  Convention  Kiang  Hung  is  to 
be  left  to  China — i.e.  open  to  the  future  encroachment 
of  France,  a  Power  that  against  our  will  and  in  face  of 
our  protests  has  already  prevailed  upon  China  to  dis- 
member Kiang  Hung  in  her  favour.  If  this  revised 
Convention  is  allowed  to  be  ratified,  and  France  is  thus 
practically  invited  by  our  Government  to  annex  the 
State  and  to  complete  the  wedge,  we  may  be  quite 
certain  that  France  will  not  be  long  before  she  takes 
advantage  of  her  opportunity  and  finally  cuts  us  off 
from  the  trade  of  the  landlocked  half  of  China  that 
borders  on  our  Indian  Empire.  France  and  Russia  are 
now  pushing  their  railways,  the  one  into  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kwangsi,  with  the  view,  probably,  of  sub- 
sequently prolonging  the  line,  via  Kueichou,  into  the 
basin  of  the  Yangtsze  ;  the  other  through  North-East 
China,  with  the  object  of  joining  the  railway  on  to  the 
Chinese  capital  and  system  of  railways.  If  Kiang  Hung 
is  allowed  by  us  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  France,  through 
our  negligence  in  not  reclaiming  it  from  China,  all  rail- 
way connexion  between  Burma  and  Chinawill  be  blocked 
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by  a  wedge  of  French  territory,  and  the  agreement, 
under  the  revised  Convention,  that  "  if  railways  be  con- 
structed in  Yunnan,  they  shall  be  connected  with  any 
Burmese  lines  that  may  have  been  laid  to  the  frontier," 
must  be  fruitless.  Anyhow,  even  supposing-  that  France 
has  for  the  present  and  future  given  up  all  idea  of 
inserting  a  wedge  between  Burma  and  China  and  of 
dividing  the  Chinese  Empire  with  Russia,  why  should 
our  Government  have  to  wait  for  Chinese  initiative  in 
Yunnan  before  carrying  our  railways  into  that  province 
when  Russia  and  France  are  permitted  by  their  agree- 
ments to  push  their  railways  into  the  provinces  of 
China  that  border  on  their  dominions  ?  The  revised 
Burma-Chinese  Convention,  when  taken  with  our 
change  of  policy  towards  Russia's  designs  on  Korea 
and  Northern  China,  is  certainly  a  strong  indication 
that  we  are  abdicating  our  position  in  the  Far  East, 
and  are  thus  sacrificing  our  commercial  interests  to 
those  of  France  and  Russia.  This  ominous  Convention 
has  not  yet  been  ratified.  I  learn  that  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  consisting  of  ninety-six 
Chambers,  have  memorialized  Lord  Salisbury  asking 
that  it  may  not  be  ratified.  Let  us  hope  that  there  is 
yet  time  for  its  reconsideration.     Holt  S.  Hallett. 

ELAND  HUNTING. 

IN  the  heart  of  that  vast  waterless  region  of  South 
Africa  known  as  the  Kalahari  Desert  are  many 
mysteries,  and  among  these  mysteries  one  of  the 
strangest  is  surely  the  fact  that  for  long  months  together 
much  of  the  game  still  frequenting  those  untrodden 
solitudes  exists,  and  even  flourishes,  without  touching 
water.  The  giraffe,  the  gemsbok  or  oryx,  the  harte- 
beest,  the  koodoo,  and  the  eland  among  the  greater 
fauna,  and  the  steenbok  and  duyker  among  the  small 
antelopes,  are  all  to  be  found  at  the  present  time  in  the 
depths  of  the  Northern  Kalahari,  far  remote  during  six 
or  seven  months  of  the  year — that  is,  during  the  period 
of  African  winter,  May  to  November — from  any  possible 
supply  of  water.  And  yet  during  this  season  of 
drought  all  these  animals  may  be  found  flourishing 
even  to  fatness. 

The  eland,  in  particular,  despite  this  scarcity  of  water 
supply,  puts  on  flesh  and  fat  in  a  quite  astonishing 
manner  ;  and  even  giraffes,  shot  by  the  writer  in  the 
Kalahari  country  during  the  African  winter,  when  they 
certainly  had  had  no  chance  of  drinking  for  months, 
were  found  to  be  fat  and  in  high  condition.  It  is  true 
that  during  certain  seasons  the  wild  water-melon  grows 
plentifully  over  the  desert,  and  that  all  the  game  feeds 
eagerly  upon  it  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  some  of  the 
antelopes  devour  a  watery,  bulbous  root  which  is  found 
occasionally  not  far  below  the  surface.  But  these 
welcome  plants  are  often  absent,  and  yet  elands  and 
other  game  will  be  found  flourishing  without  moisture 
of  any  kind.  Two  varieties  of  eland,  the  striped  and  the 
unstriped,  are  found  in  Africa.  Of  these  the  striped 
or  Derbian  eland  has  a  much  wider  distribution,  and  is 
found  not  only  in  Rhodesia  and  the  northern  part  of 
Khama's  country,  but  right  away  into  the  central 
portions  of  the  continent.  The  unstriped,  or  Cape 
eland,  as-  it  may  be  called  (Orcas  cannd),  which  once 
roamed  the  whole  country  from  Lake  Ngami  to  the 
shores  of  Table  Bay,  has  been  so  much  persecuted  that 
it  is  now  extremely  scarce.  This  unstriped  eland  always 
seems  to  have  preferred  the  more  parched  and  desert 
regions  of  South-West  Africa,  and,  appropriately 
enough,  the  animal  at  this  hour  finds  its  last  home  and 
abiding  place  in  the  waterless  and  all  but  unknown 
recesses  of  the  Northern  Kalahari.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  eland  in 
every  part  of  Africa.  Of  all  great  game  animals  this 
noble  antelope — the  largest  of  its  family  in  the  world — is 
the  most  easily  slain.  So  soon  as  firearms  and  horses 
were  introduced  into  South  Africa  by  the  Dutch 
colonists,  its  downfall  began.  The  amazing  fatness 
which  the  eland  attains,  its  vast  bulk  and  height — a 
full-grown  bull  will  stand  over  6  feet  at  the  withers 
and  weigh  close  on  2,000  lbs.,  the  dimensions  of  a  stall- 
fed  ox — and  the  excellence  of  its  venison  have  all  had 
fatal  attractions  for  South  African  hunters  of  every  race 
and  colour.  The  animal  is  easily  run  into  and  easily 
shot,  and  indeed  so  ready  a  prey  does  the  eland  fall  to 


the  mounted  man  that  in  favourable  country — not.  too 
thickly  timbered  or  bushed— it  may  be  driven  right  up 
to  the  waggons  and  shot  there. 

These  desert  elands  of  the  North  Kalahari  thirst- 
lands  attain,  in  spite  of  the  waterless  nature  of  their 
habitat,  to  a  greater  size  and  stature  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Africa.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  excellent 
sweet  grass  and  other  herbage  with  which  the  whole 
region  is,  despite  its  lack  of  surface  water,  so  bounti- 
fully supplied,  as  well  as  to  the  shady  timber  and  shelter- 
ing bush  which  afford  protection  during  the  keen  nights 
of  winter.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  penetrating  these 
waterless  sanctuaries,  great  troops  of  the  magnificent 
antelopes  still  roam  the  Kalahari.  White  hunters 
crossing  the  "  thirsts  "  from  Khama's  country  to  Lake 
Ngami  and  the  native  gunners  from  the  Bamangwato 
and  Bakwena  tribes  kill  a  certain  number  each  year,  but 
the  great  antelopes,  thanks  to  the  natural  advantages 
of  their  habitat,  manage  to  maintain  their  numbers.  The 
flesh  of  the  eland  is  delicious — fat,  juicy,  and  in  flavour 
resembling  game-like  veal,  if  such  a  combination  may 
be  imagined.  The  interior  fat  is  exceedingly  abundant, 
so  abundant  that  plethoric  old  bulls,  after  a  sharp 
gallop,  have  been  known  to  fall  dead  in  their  tracks. 
The  mention  of  the  prospect  of  an  eland  hunt  at  the 
hunters'  camp  fire  will  at  once  kindle  the  liveliest  and 
most  pleasurable  recollections  among  the  native  ser- 
vants. As  eland  venison  is  one  of  the  primest  delicacies 
of  the  veldt,  so  is  the  sight  of  a  great  troop  of  these 
antelopes,  wandering  in  their  own  fastnesses,  one  of 
the  most  welcome  and  interesting  that  the  white  man 
can  hope  to  find  in  Africa.  Let  me  attempt  briefly  to 
describe  the  chase  of  this  noble  beast  in  the  waterless 
Kalahari  country. 

It  is  early  morning  ;  the  pale  light  of  dawn  is  break- 
ing through  the  thin  forest  of  scrubby  mopani  trees, 
now  in  August  parched  and  shrivelled  from  the  long 
drought.  The  waggons  have  been  outspanned  for  a 
short  hour  or  two  to  rest  the  fagged  oxen,  now  in  the 
middle  and  crucial  portion  of  one  of  the  most  trying 
stretches  of  the  terrible  thirstland.  For  two  days  and 
three  nights  (this  is  not  an  exaggeration)  the  poor 
patient  beasts  have  been  trekking  through  heavy  sand 
without  putting  mouth  to  water.  They  have  yet  to 
drag  those  heavy  waggons  for  another  day  and  night 
before  water  can  be  reached.  All  are  serious  therefore 
in  the  camp — Englishmen  and  native  servants.  The 
oxen  are  feeding,  or  pretending  to  feed,  at  the  long 
sun-dried  grass  which  here  grows  sparsely  in  the  more 
open  places.  Presently  one  of  the  lads  tending  them 
runs  up  to  the  waggons.  His  eyes  gleam  ;  despite  the 
desert  and  its  troubles  he  looks  as  if  something  had 
pleased  him  extremely.  His  news  is  this.  A  big 
troop  of  eland  has  been  feeding  towards  the  waggons 
during  the  night.  The  spoor  is  fresh — the  lad  reads  it 
like  an  open  book — and  the  game  has  not  long  passed. 
The  two  white  men,  who  are  drinking  their  coffee, 
receive  the  news  with  zest.  The  horses  have  been  hard 
worked,  it  is  true,  and  are  in  low  condition  ;  but  from 
the  stud  of  seven  three  can  be  found  good  enough  to 
run  down  an  eland.  The  rest  of  the  nags  can  be  sent 
on  with  the  horse-boy  to  the  next  water.  In  ten  minutes 
the  two  men  are  equipped,  and  with  a  native  after-rider 
mount  and  ride  away.  The  horses  to  the  European  eye 
look  but  sorry  screws.  They  have  bad  a  hard  time  of 
it  hunting  heavy  game  these  four  months  past,  and  are 
angular  and  depressed.  Yet  the  Cape  horse  is  so  plucky 
and  willing  a  beast  that  the  animals  may  be  trusted  to- 
day to  do  the  work  required  of  them. 

For  an  hour  or  more  the  native  after-rider  follows  the 
spoor  of  the  elands  through  the  mazes  of  the  thin  bush 
and  forest.  The  soft,  light,  calcareous  earth— mopani 
forest  usually  grows  on  poor  soil — shows  plainly  enough 
that  the  troop  is  a  good  one.  Eagerly,  yet  in  almost 
absolute  silence,  the  three  ride  on,  pressing  their  horses 
along  at  fast  walking  pace.  It  grows  much  hotter; 
the  coats,  which  were  put  on  at  chilly  dawn,  are  now 
doffed  and  strapped  to  the  saddle  bow,  and  shirt  sleeves 
are  rolled  up.  An  hour  and  a  half  through  these  silent 
wastes,  and  then,  descending  a  sand  ridge  into  an  open 
glade,  the  three  men  scatter  a  little  to  pick  out  the 
spoor.  The  big  troop  has  so  trampled  and  retrampled 
the  soil  here  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  line  away. 
Suddenly  from  a  dense  patch  of  bush  two  hundred  yards 
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to  the  left  one  of  the  Englishmen  sees  three  great  fawn- 
coloured  antelopes — as  big  as  cows — emerge.  He  calls 
hastily  to  his  fellows,  and  in  the  same  instant  the  elands 
turn  sharp  round  and  re-enter  the  bush.  The  three 
men  clap  in  spurs  and  gallop  round  the  piece  of  covert, 
and  there  on  the  other  side,  streaming  through  a  great 
open  glade  of  the  forest,  runs  a  magnificent  troop  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  noble  elands.  It  is  an 
inspiring  spectacle.  The  good  nags,  at  sight  of  the 
game,  need  neither  spur  nor  sjambok,  but  race  after 
the  great  antelopes  at  their  best  speed.  What  a  flurry 
it  is  !  The  elands  with  a  start  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  run  at  first  pretty  closely  together,  raising 
clouds  of  dust.  Then  they  scatter.  One  of  the 
Englishmen  pushes  hard  for  the  left  of  the  troop,  and, 
singling  out  a  fat  cow  with  a  magnificent  pair  of  long 
horns,  turns  her  from  her  companions,  and  brings  her 
down  in  a  gallop  of  little  more  than  a  mile.  His  friend 
directs  his  attention  to  a  fine  cow  on  the  right  of  the 
herd,  while  the  native  after-rider  pursues  a  young  bull 
yet  more  to  the  right.  The  second  cow  gallops  hard 
for  a  mile.  It  is  astonishing,  considering  her  bulk, 
how  lightly  she  clears  the  bushes  and  fallen  timber  in 
her  path.  Presently  she  breaks  from  the  gallop  into  a 
slinging  trot.  She  is  beaten — the  foam  drips  from  her 
mouth.  The  hunter  presses  his  bay  horse  harder  now, 
and  is  quickly  within  five  yards  of  the  cow's  stern. 
He  gives  her  a  shot  with  his  Martini-Henry,  firing  from 
the  saddle.  Still  she  presses  on.  Another  shot  at  close 
quarters,  and  on  the  instant  the  great  antelope  falls  to 
the  earth — so  suddenly  as  almost  to  bring  horse  and 
rider  on  top  of  her.  Another  bullet  ends  her  life.  Two 
reports  half  a  mile  to  the  right  proclaim  almost  simul- 
taneously the  death  of  the  bull.  The  hunter  knee- 
halters  and  unsaddles  his  horse,  and  then  falls  to  the 
serious  work  of  skinning  and  cutting  up  the  great 
sleek-coated  antelope.  As  the  hide  is  stripped  away, 
a  smell  as  of  the  strongest  sweet-scented  herbs  comes 
from  it.  It  is  a  desperately  hot  task  this,  shut  up  in 
thick  bush,  with  the  sun  pouring  down  from  that 
brazen  sky,  unmasked  by  a  single  cloud ;  but  it  is 
ended  at  last.  The  skin  and  the  best  parts  of  the 
meat  are  fastened  to  the  saddle  ;  the  hunter — his  hands 
and  arms  now  red  to  the  elbows  from  his  gory  work — 
props  the  huge  head  and  horns — a  precious  trophy — 
upon  the  pommel,  climbs  up,  and  with  the  after-rider, 
who  has  finished  his  own  task,  rides  for  the  now  lost 
waggons.  It  is  many  hours  of  the  most  fatiguing 
desert  travel  before  they  and  water  are  reached  again. 

H.  A.  Bryden. 

ALONG  SHORE 

THE  two  -mile  stretch  of  links,  playground  of  a  con- 
-»-  siderable  city,  as  you  see  it  from  the  summit  of  the 
highest  sandhill,  creeps  with  activity  under  a  summer 
sun.  To  the  south,  behind  the  low  breakwater 
that  dams  the  river  into  a  fairway,  herring-boats  flow 
out  in  a  steady  stream  spreading  fanwise  on  the  sea 
and  melting  into  the  horizon,  or  creep  singly  home- 
wards like  returning  laden  bees.  Bustling  conse- 
quential tugs  hurry  inland,  dragging  masted  vessels 
apparently  into  the  heart  of  the  town  ;  or  an  ocean 
steamer  drops  down  past  the  houses,  smoothly,  and 
with  the  air  of  unreality  of  a  stage  property.  On  the 
plain  between  the  ships  and  the  sandhill  a  chaos  of 
black  objects,  swarming  like  ants,  slowly  resolves 
itself  under  the  eye  into  ordered  units.  There  are 
hundreds  of  ragamuffin  cricket  pitches,  each  with  bare- 
legged players  and  a  parasitic  throng  of  watchers. 
Nearer  the  shore  a  corps  of  engineers  is  busy  with 
trenches  and  mimic  fortifications  ;  under  the  gasworks 
football  is  being  played,  and  all  along  the  pier  groups  of 
women  bend  over  the  nets,  darning,  rolling,  and  un- 
rolling. On  the  rougher  northern  half  of  the  links, 
scattered  groups  of  golfers  move  with  a  grave  pre- 
cision, an  aspect  of  ritualism  in  the  formality  of  their 
solemn,  rectilinear  marches,  in  their  sudden  halts  and 
decorous  movements.  Furthest  off,  near  where  the 
low  bank  of  another  river  is  ruled  against  the  horizon, 
puffs  of  white  smoke  burst  from  the  ground  along  a 
line  pf  points,  each  followed  by  an  almost  visible  whistle 
through  the  air  until  the  ball  smacks  on  the  target. 
On  a  day  in  midwinter,  as  we  crossed  the  sandhills  to 


the  sea,  the  sun  illumined  a  stretch  of  snow,  flat  as 
a  table  to  the  right,  rolling  in  contorted  hillocks  to  the 
north.  No  one  had  been  before  us,  and  the  white 
smooth  waste  might  have  been  an  outlier  of  polar 
fields.  Our  backs  were  to  the  city,  whence  perhaps 
some  rumour  of  sentient  activity  might  have  reached 
us  ;  but  in  front  the  cold  still  air  and  the  blank  irre- 
sponsive snow  seemed  ignorant  and  intolerant  of  life. 
On  the  beach  the  snow  ended  abruptly  in  a  sharp  line 
cut  by  the  last  tide,  and  the  smooth  sand,  skinned  over 
by  the  frost,  crackled  under  our  feet.  The  sea  itself  was 
invisible  :  we  stood  in  clear  air,  every  drop  of  moisture 
wrung  from  it  by  the  frost,  and  yet  a  few  yards  in  front 
there  rose  a  curling  mass  of  mist,  opaque  as  the  steam 
from  a  boiling  cauldron,  and,  like  it,  melting  overhead  in 
the  chilled  air.  Behind  and  under  this  impenetrable 
wall  the  waves  surged  and  thundered,  conveying  their 
turbulence  to  the  mass  of  mist.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  weird  than  this  line  of  battle  between  the 
cold  land  and  the  warm  sea.  In  summer  the  living 
things  of  the  land  swarm  down  and  trespass  over  the 
margin  of  the  sea  :  the  sea-creatures  crowd  up  to  the 
shore  and  the  rivers.  In  winter,  sea  and  land  with- 
draw their  forces,  leaving  a  barren  zone  in  which 
elemental  forces  rage. 

No  instructed  naturalist  may  doubt  that  all  the 
creatures  of  the  land  have  ancestors  that  lived  in 
the  sea.  The  genealogical  tree  of  all  plants  and 
animals  has  its  roots  and  a  great  part  of  its 
stem  in  the  water,  and  at  some  stage  in  the  evo- 
lution of  every  terrestrial,  aerial  and  creeping  thing 
the  barrier  between  sea  and  land  must  have  been 
traversed.  Man  himself,  like  his  mammalian  allies, 
still  retains  in  the  embryonic  development  of  his  body 
the  most  unmistakable  legacies  from  fish-like  aquatic 
ancestors.  However  certain  we  may  be  that  the  change 
has  taken  place,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  fully  the  diffi- 
culties that  had  to  be  overcome.  The  first  and  one  of 
the  gravest  is  obvious  enough  on  a  temperate  coast  in 
midwinter.  The  sea  all  the  year  round,  except  in  the 
shallowest  of  shallows,  maintains  a  tolerably  even 
temperature.  Only  in  the  far  north  and  in  land-locked 
bays  where  it  is  contaminated  with  fresh  water 
does  it  ever  freeze.  It  is  even  rarer  that  it  should 
become  unpleasantly  hot  ;  moreover  the  changes  in 
temperature  occur  very  slowly.  On  land,  however,  the 
temperature  varies  through  a  very  wide  range  and 
varies  very  rapidly,  often  in  twenty-four  hours  ranging 
from  many  degrees  below  freezing-point  to  many 
degrees  above  it.  We  who  live  in  islands  ravaged  by 
the  bitter  winds  of  spring  know  well  that  it  is  not  heat 
nor  cold  but  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold  that 
make  life  a  burden  or  that  destroy  it.  And  we  are 
tempered  to  our  northern  winds  by  many  generations 
of  selective  destruction  and  by  an  organization  adapted 
during  countless  centuries  to  a  terrestrial  life.  Con- 
sider how  the  sun  would  blister  and  the  frost  would 
nip  any  soft-skinned  marine  things  that  ventured  out 
of  their  element  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Britain. 
Even  in  the  slow-changing  sea,  shore-haunting  fish 
hurry  from  our  coasts  as  winter  comes,  and  every  hard 
winter  fishermen  report  the  finding  of  floating,  torpid, 
or  dead  bodies  of  conger,  and  of  hardier  fish.  One 
may  be  certain  that  the  change  occurred  only  in  tropical 
tidal  marshes  where  dank  thickets  like  mangrove 
swamps  screened  off  the  noonday  sun  and  retained  a 
steaming  air  throughout  the  chilly  night. 

The  change  from  land  to  water  would  have  been 
easier  if  it  had  been  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the 
accomplishing  of  aerial  breathing  and  the  better  distri- 
bution of  oxygenated  blood  that  is  in  correlation  with 
aerial  breathing.  Free  air  gives  an  ampler  and  readier 
supply  of  heat-giving  oxygen  than  is  to  be  got  from  the 
small  quantities  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  water.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  suppose  that  our  aquatic  ancestors 
became  air-breathing  before  they  climbed  ashore,  for 
there  are  many  fish  at  present  which  are  not  altogether 
dependent  upon  their  gills.  You  may  see  gold-fish  and 
carp,  for  instance,  swallowing  bubbles  of  air,  and  the 
blood-vessels  surrounding  their  digestive  tract  must 
absorb  some  oxygen  from  the  swallowed  air.  More- 
over, everyone  knows  of  the  lung-fish,  inhabitants  of 
tropical  streams.  When  the  river-beds  are  dried  they 
live  until  the  rains  enclosed  in  cocoons  of  clay  and 
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breathing  air  through  their  mouths  into  lung-like 
pouches  of  their  gullets.  Every  year  the  change  from 
water  to  land  is  made  by  developing  frogs,  and  the 
tadpoles  have  lungs  before  their  gills  have  ceased  to  be 
functional. 

Another  little-considered  difficulty  is  purely  me- 
chanical. A  diver,  as  he  passes  to  the  ladder  stretching 
down  into  the  green  depths,  can  scarce  drag  along  his 
encumbered  limbs.  A  monstrous  helmet  oppresses  his 
shoulders  ;  many  pounds  of  lead  weigh  down  his  feet. 
And  yet,  when  he  has  left  the  rosy  light  of  day,  every 
current  sways  him  like  a  leaf;  he  that  above  water 
stumbled  over  a  rope  leaps  with  the  slightest  effort  over 
the  prodigious  blocks  he  is  fashioning  into  the  founda- 
tions of  a  lighthouse.  A  fish  out  of  water  is  an 
accoutred  diver  on  land  ;  the  gross  body,  almost  inde- 
pendent of  gravity  in  the  denser  element,  scrapes  on 
the  ground  as  a  boat  rasps  her  timbers  on  the  beach. 
There  are,  indeed,  a  few  fish  that  transcend  their 
element.  Eels  writhe  through  the  lush  grass  from 
watercourse  to  watercourse  ;  an  Anabasis  said  to  swarm 
up  the  rough  stems  of  estuarine  trees  ;  a  Periophalmus 
hops  along  the  shore  at  the  edge  of  the  surf,  or,  scaling 
the  mangroves,  twists  its  protruding  eyes  from  the 
fork  of  a  branch.  But  most  fish,  accidentally  stranded, 
bruise  and  exhaust  themselves  by  vain  convulsive 
flapping.  For  the  new  habitat  a  new  mode  of  pro- 
gression was  needed  ;  the  fins  had  to  be  replaced  by 
the  jointed  levers  we  call  limbs,  so  that  the  body,  raised 
on  muscular  springs,  might  avoid  friction  with  the 
ground.  In  this  case  again  we  may  be  certain  that 
landing  was  not  effected  until  some  rude  unshapely 
form  of  limbs  had  appeared.  All  things  considered,  it 
is  plain  that  the  change  from  water  to  land  was  difficult 
in  any  case,  and  probably  only  possible  in  a  slimy  sea- 
marsh  where  a  tropical  river  oozed  through  a  tangle  of 
vegetation  into  the  sea.  Here  on  a  northern  shore  the 
line  set  between  sea  and  land  appears  an  impassable 
barrier. 

CONCERNING  OVERTURES. 

IT  was  a  most  audacious  programme  that  Mr.  Schulz- 
Curtius  offered  to  the  public  at  the  second  Mottl 
concert  of  the  present  series,  given  in  Queen's  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening.  It  so  far  passed  the  bounds  of  the 
customary  that  I  am  not  sure  it  ought  not  to  be 
described  as  immoral.  Ten  overtures  at  a  single  con- 
cert, and  seven  of  them  fairly  long  ones — it  fairly  takes 
one's  breath  away.  But  it  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that 
none  of  our  English  societies,  goaded  at  last  by  recent 
criticism  into  doing  something  calculated  to  show  that 
they  know  they  exist,  or  pretend  to  exist,  in  the  tail- 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  imitate  Mr.  Schulz- 
Curtius's  example  in,  so  to  say,  the  English  idiom  ;  and 
make  night  hideous  with  stentorian  renderings  of  (say) 
all  the  fugues  of  the  late  Macfarren,  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  or  the  anthems  of  the  late  excellent 
Ouseley.  Only  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  music  of 
the  best  composers  was  interpreted  for  us  by  the 
greatest  orchestra  virtuoso  of  the  age,  saved  from 
abject  failure  what  proved  an  almost  unheard-of  suc- 
cess ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  success  was 
bought  with  a  great  price  ;  for  the  effort  of  playing 
through  the  programme  cannot  have  been  less  than  the 
effort  of  listening  to  it,  and  I  suspect  that  orchestra 
and  conductor,  as  well  as  audience,  must  have  risen  in 
rather  an  exhausted  condition  to  go  forth  to  the  labours 
of  the  next  day.  It  was,  in  a  word,  a  thing  to  be  done 
once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime  ;  but  it  was  in  its  way 
magnificent. 

Wagner,  in  one  of  those  long-winded  essays  of  his 
that  contain  here  and  there  a  precious  thought  for 
which  one  labours  through  many  unreadable  pages, 
attempted  to  define  the  function  of  the  overture.  It 
was  an  unnecessary  labour,  for  every  one  knows  the 
overture  to  be  the  piece  of  music  played  by  the  orchestra 
while  the  audience  is  finding  its  seats.  Composers, 
however,  jealously  regardful  of  their  dignity,  always 
cherished  the  illusion  that  the  public  was  so  enamoured 
of  their  work  that  it  would  come  to  the  theatre  early 
on  purpose  to  hear  an  instrumental  piece  in  addition  to 
all  the  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces  in  the  ensuing 
opera.    In  vain  has  the  public  snubbed  them  directly  for 


two  hundred  years  by  never  listening  to  this  extra  piece. 
In  vain  have  musicians  of  more  mercantile  mind  snubbed 
them  indirectly  by  stringing  together  in  no  order  at  all 
a  series  of  catchy  tunes  to  which  the  public  has  eagerly 
listened.  They  have  gone  on  steadily  growing 
in  conceit,  writing  longer  and  longer  and  mofe 
"significant"  overtures;  and  eventually  Wagner 
comes  forward  to  prove  that  the  function  of  the 
orchestral  prelude  is  to  attune  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  for  the  drama  which  follows  it.  Meantime 
almost  the  only  place  where  overtures  can  be  heard 
respectably  played  is  the  concert-room  ;  some  of  the 
most  popular  overtures  ever  written  were  never  intended 
to  be  played  anywhere  else  than  in  the  concert-room  ; 
and  now  we  have  Mottl,  a  devoted  Wagnerian,  and 
in  my  opinion  the  only  great  Wagnerian  conductor, 
coming  to  England  to  play  in  the  concert-room  a  string 
of  pieces,  which,  if  we  could  accept  his  master's  reason- 
ing, ought  not  to  sound  so  very  well  away  from  the 
theatre  and  from  the  operas  they  were  intended  to 
precede.  I  know  some  one  will  write  to  tell  me  that 
the  overture  is  invariably  well  played  at  Bayreuth  and 
Carlsruhe,  and  the  information  may  be  correct  enough ; 
but  even  under  Bayreuth  conditions  I  am  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  the  "  Meistersingers  "  overture  can  pos- 
sibly sound  so  well  as  it  did  in  Queen's  Hall  the  other 
night ;  and  if  it  does  I  am  inclined  to  ask,  sceptically, 
whether  it  "prepares"  the  hearer  for  the  opera  or 
merely  interests  or  bores  him  as  the  case  may  be.  I 
love  the  overtures  to  the  "Meistersingers"  and  to 
"Tannhiiuser"  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  question  whether 
a  piece  of  music  any  more  elaborate  and  independent 
than  the  preludes  to  "Tristan,"  "Lohengrin"  and 
"  Parsifal  "  is  necessary  or  even  advisable.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  matter  to  be  discussed  another  day.  For  the 
present  it  is  sufficient  that  the  vanity  of  composers,  and 
the  ambition  or  irresistible  progenital  tendency  of  each 
to  go  a  step  further  than  his  predecessors,  have  resulted 
in  the  building  up  of  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
flexible  of  musical  forms  ;  and  that  on  Tuesday  night 
the  development  of  that  form,  almost  from  its  begin- 
nings to  the  crowning  glory  of  the  "Meistersingers" 
prelude,  was  illustrated  by  a  programme  of  unique  im- 
pudence and  interest. 

There  is  not  a  text-book  that  does  not  tell  us  that  the 
form  used  by  Handel  was  wrought  up  to  the  state  in 
which  Handel  found  and  used  it  by  Lulli  ;  and  at  the 
first  blush  it  might  seem  a  little  odd  that  one  of 
Lulli's  achievements  was  not  included.  But  on 
second  thoughts,  Mottl  was  right  in  neglecting 
composers  whose  chief  claim  to  remembrance  is  that 
they  did  something  first,  and  just  as  right  in  selecting 
only  the  finest  examples  of  the  various  stages  of  evolu- 
tion through  which  the  overture  has  passed.  Lulli 
used  the  same  form  as  Handel ;  but,  gloriously  as  he 
often  wrote,  he  never  wrote  anything  so  glorious  as  the 
"Agrippina"  overture.  It  is  true  the  slow  introduc- 
tion is  entirely  made  up  of  rhythms  and  harmonic 
progressions  as  stale  now  as  the  harmonic  progres- 
sions and  rhythms  of  the  "  Ring  "  and  "  Parsifal "  will 
be  a  century  hence  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  fugue  is  in 
the  main  merely  a  fugue.  But  when  one  submits 
merely  to  be  played  upon  by  the  music,  what  a 
splendid  quality  of  breadth  and  energy  it  has,  how 
wonderful  in  what  they  say  as  well  as  in  what  they 
leave  unsaid  are  the  soft  episodes  of  the  fugue ! 
And  above  all  the  style  in  which  the  whole  thing  is 
written  is  superb.  I  know  that  the  word  style  has 
become  loathsome  to  the  majority  of  people  since  it 
ceased  to  be  applied  to  the  work  of  those  who,  having  a 
real  matter  to  express,  could  express  it  simply  and  with 
directness,  and  while  always  choosing  the  most  beauti- 
ful word  and  cadence,  never  sacrificed  their  meaning 
for  the  sake  of  these.  It  is,  as  we  all  know,  reserved  for 
the  young  men  and  women  of  various  ages  who,  having 
nothing  whatever  to  say,  have  constantly  endeavoured 
to  get  "literary  flavour"  by  twisting  their  sen- 
tences out  of  all  resemblance  to  English,  by  omitting 
the  definite  or  indefinite  article,  and  by  harking 
back  to  obsolete  expressions  which  no  person  of 
intelligence  understands  or  jumping  forward  to 
the  idiom  of  the  gutter  which  no  person  of  a 
decent  bringing  up  would  use.  There  has  always 
been  plenty  of  that  kind  of  thing  in  music  as  well  as  in 
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literature  ;  Handel.  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Wagner 
have  been  called  vulgar  in  turn,  and  reproached  with 
lack  of  good  taste  ;'and  in  the  end  the  vulgarians  prove 
to  have  been  the  real  stylists  and  the  stylists  of  their 
day  the  real  vulgarians — the  parvenus  of  music.  Of 
all  the  great  musicians  Handel  and  Mozart  had  the 
finest  styles — in  that  respect  neither  is  before  nor  after 
the  other  ;  and  their  style  is  one  of  superb  simplicity, 
made  splendid  by  the  spirit  that  informs  it,  and 
not  by  the  outward  decoration  that  means  nothing 
and  is  soon  found  to  mean  nothing.  From  the 
"Agrippina"  overture  to  Gluck's  overture  to  "  Iphi- 
genia  in  Aulis  "  is  in  many  respects  an  enormous 
step.  Regarded  as  sheer  music  Gluck's  is  of  course 
far  behind  Handel's  :  those  rum-te-tum  tutti  passages 
seem  a  century  older  than  Handel's  :  if  the  bloom  is  off 
many  of  Handel's  phrases,  Gluck's  tuttis  seem  as 
though  they  could  never  have  had  any  bloom  to  lose — 
as  though  they  were  born  old.  Bat  to  hear  the  older 
overture,  and  then  the  newer,  is  to  pass  from  music 
intended  to  be  heard  simply  as  sound  decoration  to 
music  intended  to  tell  a  story — from  music  written  only 
to  cover  the  noise  of  late-comers  finding  their  seats  to 
music  surcharged  with  dramatic  intention  and  intended 
to  prepare  the  listener  for  the  coming  drama.  The 
''Agrippina"  overture  is  as  unpretentious  as  a  sara- 
band of  Purcell  :  .the  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis"  as  ambi- 
tious, and  in  its  way  as  successful,  as  the  "  Coriolanus." 
Gluck  spent  his  later  life  in  malicious  attempts  to  antici- 
pate later  composers  ;  and  just  as  in  "  Orfeo  "  he  makes 
one  think  of  Wagner,  so  in  the  "  Iphigenia"  he  makes 
one  think  of  Beethoven.  Indeed  no  two  works  could 
more  closely  resemble  one  another,  and  yet  be  different, 
and  belong  to  different  ages,  than  the  "  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis  "  overture  and  the  "Coriolanus."  There  is  the 
same  alternationof  iron  determination  and  pathetic  plead- 
ing- in  each,  and  the  softer  portions  of  the  later  overture 
are  a  distinct  echo  of  the  softer  portions  of  the  earlier. 
In  fact,  when  Gluck  had  written  the  "Iphigenia"  he 
had  laid  down  the  lines  on  which  nearly  all  later 
dramatic  overtures  have  been  constructed.  Mozart,  it 
is  true,  departed  very  widely  from  them  ;  but  Mozart 
did  not  care  to  be  dramatic  :  he  only  made  use  of  his 
dramatic  themes  to  weave  a  beautiful  thing.  Beethoven, 
clumsy  as  so  much  of  his  orchestral  music  sounds  after 
Mozart's,  was  as  much  more  dramatic  than  Mozart  in 
his  overtures  as  he  was  less  dramatic  in  the  one  opera 
he  wrote  ;  and  in  his  overtures  he  followed  Gluck  so 
closely  that,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  where  his  subject  was 
the  same  he  wrote  stuff  that  might  almost  have  come 
from  Gluck's  pen.  Weber  followed  Mozart  rather  than 
Gluck  ;  Mendelssohn  never  wrote  really  dramatic  over- 
tures, so  followed  no  one  ;  but  Wagner,  while  trying  to 
follow  Beethoven,  Gluck  and  Mozart,  did  nothing  more 
in  his  overtures  than  Gluck,  born  later,  might  have 
done.  The  truth  is  that  Gluck's  idea  was  so  simple  and 
obvious,  when  once  it  had  been  conceived,  that  later 
composers  could  no  more  help  using  it  when  they 
wished  to  write  dramatic  music  than  they  could  help 
writing  in  opera  form  when  they  wished  to  write  for  the 
stage  after  opera  had  been  invented. 

Of  the  renderings  of  the  examples  of  overtures  by 
Handel,  Gluck,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Wagner  I  have 
not  space  to  write  at  proper  length.  There  were  dozens 
of  things  I  did  not  like,  dozens  of  passages  which  other 
conductors  play  better  than  Mottl  ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
concert  strengthened  my  conviction  that  in  him  we  have 
the  finest  master  of  the  orchestra  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
The  enormous  breadth  of  the  "Agrippina"  astonished 
one  as  much  as  the  delicacy  of  the  "  Zauberfldte "  ; 
and  the  emotion  and  colour  of  the  "Iphigenia"  were 
as  wonderful  as  the  sheer  force  and  brilliancy  of  the 
very  un-Beethovenish  playing  of  the  "  Leonora."  Un- 
fortunately Mottles  a  virtuoso  as  well  as  a  musician; 
and  it  was  the  virtuoso  and  not  the  musician  who 
included  in  the  programme,  and  played,  that  hideous 
and  scrappy  "King  Lear"  overture  of  Berlioz.  How- 
ever, the  rendering  of  the  "  Meistersingers  "  over- 
ture atoned  for  this  offence — rather  to  my  surprise, 
for  Mottl  rarely  plays  it  in  a  fashion  to  compare 
with  Richter's  rendering.  The  "Hebrides"  was 
given  rather  unsympathetically  ;  but  it  really  did  not 
matter  ;  for  exhilarating  and  eternally  fresh  though 
•that  overture  is,  it  is  not  in  the  least  dramatic,  and  it 


stood  therefore  outside  the  plan  of  the  programme. 
But  all  things  considered,  if  the  next  concert — on 
Tuesday  evening,  13  April,  when  the  Leeds  Choir  will 
come  at  an  untold  expense  to  sing  in  the  Ninth  sym- 
phony— is  anything  like  so  successful  as  this,  Mottl 
will  be  established  as  the  most  popular,  and  most 
justly  popular,  conductor  in  London.  J.  F.  R. 

MR.  PINERO  ON  TURNING  FORTY. 

"The  Physician,"  a  new  play  of  modern  life  in  four 

acts,  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones.    Criterion  Theatre, 

25  March,  1897. 
"  The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly,  or  The  Fantastics,"  an 

original  comedy  in  five  acts,  by  Arthur  W.  Pinero. 

St.  James's  Theatre,  29  March,  1895. 

~VX  7HEN  I  was  a  fastidious  youth,  my  elders,  ever 
*  *  eager  to  confer  bad  advice  on  me  and  to  word 
it  with  disgusting  homeliness,  used  to  tell  me  never  to 
throw  away  dirty  water  until  I  got  in  clean.  To  which 
I  would  reply  that  as  I  had  only  one  bucket,  the  thing 
was  impossible.  So  until  I  grew  middle  aged  and 
sordid,  I  acted  on  the  philosophy  of  Bunyan's  couplet  : — 
"  A  man  there  was,  tho'  some  did  count  him  mad, 
The  more  he  cast  away,  the  more  he  had." 
Indeed,  in  the  matter  of  ideals,  faiths,  convictions 
and  the  like,  I  was  of  opinion  that  Nature  abhorred  a 
vacuum,  and  that  you  might  empty  your  bucket  boldly 
with  the  fullest  assurance  that  you  would  find  it  fuller 
than  ever  before  you  had  time  to  set  it  down  again. 
But  herein  I  youthfully  deceived  myself.  I  grew  up  to 
find  the  genteel  world  full  of  persons  with  empty  buckets. 
Now  The  Physician  is  a  man  with  an  empty  bucket. 
' '  By  God  !  "  he  says  (he  doesn't  believe  in  God),  ' '  I  don't 
believe  there's  in  any  London  slum,  or  jail,  or  work- 
house, a  poor  wretch  with  such  a  horrible  despair  in 
his  heart  as  I  have  to-day.  I  tell  you  I've  caught  the 
disease  of  our  time,  of  our  society,  of  our  civilization — 
middle  age,  disillusionment.  My  youth's  gone.  My 
beliefs  are  gone.  I  enjoy  nothing.  I  believe  in  nothing. 
Belief  !  That's  the  placebo  I  want.  That  would  cure 
me.  My  work  means  nothing  to  me.  Success  means 
nothing  to  me.  I  cure  people  with  a  grin  and  a  sneer. 
I  keep  on  asking  myself,  '  To  what  end  ?  To  what 
end?'" 

O  dear  !  Have  we  not  had  enough  of  this  hypo- 
chondriasis from  our  immortal  bard  in  verse  which — we 
have  it  on  his  own  authority — "  not  marble,  nor  the 
gilded  monuments  of  princes,  shall  outlive"?  It  is 
curable  by  Mr.  Meredith's  prescription — the  tonic  of 
comedy  ;  and  when  I  see  a  comedian  of  Mr.  Wyndham's 
skill  and  a  dramatist  of  Mr.  Jones's  mother-wit  entering 
into  a  physicianly  conspiracy  to  trade  in  the  disease  it 
is  their  business  to  treat,  I  abandon  all  remorse,  flatly 
refuse  to  see  any  "sympathetic"  drama  in  a  mere 
shaking  of  the  head  at  life,  and  vow  that  at  least  one 
of  Dr.  Carey's  audience  shall  tell  him  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  more  pitiably  absurd  than  the 
man  who  goes  about  telling  his  friends  that  life  is  not 
worth  living,  when  they  know  perfectly  well  that  if  he 
meant  it  he  could  stop  living  much  more  easily  than  go 
on  eating.  Even  the  incorrigible  Hamlet  admitted 
this,  and  made  his  excuse  for  not  resorting  to  the 
bare  bodkin  ;  but  Dr.  Carey,  who  says  "  I  never  saw 
a  man's  soul,"  has  not  Hamlet's  excuse.  His  super- 
stitions are  much  cruder :  they  do  not  rise  above 
those  of  an  African  witch-finder  or  Sioux  medicine- 
man. He  pretends  to  "cure"  diseases — Mother 
Carey  is  much  like  Mother  Seigel  in  this  respect— 
and  holds  up  a  test-tube,  whispering,  "  I  fancy  I'm 
on  the  track  of  the  cancer  microbe  :  I'm  not  sure  I 
haven't  got  my  gentleman  here."  At  which  abject 
depth  of  nineteenth-century  magicianism  he  makes  us 
esteem  Dr.  Diafoirus  and  the  Apothecary  in  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet "  as,  in  comparison,  dazzling  lights  of 
science. 

And  now,  as  if  it  were  not  bad  enough  to  have  Mr. 
Jones  in  this  state  of  mind,  we  have  Mr.  Pinero,  who 
was  born,  as  I  learn  from  a  recent  biographic  work  of 
reference,  in  1855,  quite  unable  to  get  away  from  the 
same  tragic  preoccupation  with  the  horrors  of  middle 
age.  He  has  launched  at  us  a  play  in  five  acts— two 
and  a  half  of  them  hideously  superfluous — all  about 
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being  over  forty.  The  heroine  is  forty,  and  can  talk 
about  nothing  else.  The  hero  is  over  forty,  and  is  blind 
to  every  other  fact  in  the  universe.  Having-  this  topic 
of  conversation  in  common,  they  get  engaged  in  order 
that  they  may  save  one  another  from  being  seduced  by 
the  attraction  of  youth  into  foolish  marriages.  They 
then  fall  in  love,  she  with  a  fiery  youth  of  twenty-eight, 
he  with  a  meteoric  girl  of  eighteen.  Up  to  the  last 
moment  I  confess  I  had  sufficient  confidence  in  Mr. 
Pinero's  saving  sense  of  humour  to  believe  that  he 
would  give  the  verdict  against  himself,  and  admit  that 
the  meteoric  girl  was  too  young  for  the  hero  (twenty- 
seven  years  discrepancy)  and  the  heroine  too  old  for  the 
fiery  youth  (thirteen  years  discrepancy).  But  no  :  he 
gravely  decided  that  the  heart  that  loves  never  ages  ; 
and  now  perhaps  he  will  write  us  another  drama, 
limited  strictly  to  three  acts,  with,  as  heroine,  the 
meteoric  girl  at  forty  with  her  husband  at  sixty-seven, 
and,  as  hero,  the  fiery  youth  at  forty-nine  with  his  wife 
at  sixty-two. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  is  reconciled  to  his  own 
fate,  though  he  cannot  bear  to  see  it  overtake  a 
woman.  Hear  Lady  Val  in  his  play  !  "I  smell  autumn  ; 
I  scent  it  from  afar.  I  ask  myself  how  many  years 
shall  I  have  a  man  for  my  devoted  slave.  .  .  .  Oh, 
my  God,  Lewin  [she  is  an  Atheist],  it  never  can  be 
worth  while  for  a  woman  to  live  one  moment  after  she 
has  ceased  to  be  loved."  This,  I  admit,  is  as  bad  as 
Mr.  Pinero  :  the  speech  is  actually  paraphrased  by 
Mrs.  St.  Roche  in  the  St.  James's  play.  But  mark  the 
next  sentence:  "And  you  men  have  the  laugh  of  us. 
Age  doesn't  wither  you  or  stale  your  insolent,  victorious, 
self-satisfied,  smirking,  commonplace  durability  !  Oh, 
you  brutes,  I  hate  you  all,  because  you're  warranted 
to  wash  and  wear  for  fifty  years."  Observe,  fifty  years, 
not  forty.  I  turn  again  to  my  book  of  reference,  and 
find,  as  I  expected,  that  Mr.  Jones  was  born  in  1851. 
I  discover  also  that  I  myself  was  born  in  1856.  And 
this  is  '97.  Well,  my  own  opinion  is  that  sixty  is  the 
prime  of  life  for  a  man.  Cheer  up,  Mr.  Pinero  :  courage, 
Henry  Arthur  !  "  What  though  the  grey  do  something 
mingle  with  our  younger  brown  "  (excuse  my  quoting 
Shakespeare),  the  world  is  as  young  as  ever.  Go  look 
at  the  people  in  Oxford  Street  :  they  are  always  the 
same  age. 

As  regards  any  conscious  philosophy  of  life,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  there  is  not  so  much  (if  any)  differ- 
ence between  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Pinero  as  the  very 
wide  differences  between  them  in  other  respects  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  The  moment  their  dramatic  inven- 
tiveness flags,  and  they  reach  the  sentimentally  reflective 
interval  between  genuine  creation  and  the  breaking  off 
work  until  next  day,  they  fall  back  on  the  two  great 
Shakespearean  grievances — namely,  that  we  cannot 
live  for  ever  and  that  life  is  not  worth  living.  And  then 
they  strike  up  the  old  tunes — "  Out,  out,  brief  candle  !  " 
"Vanitas  vanitatum,"  "To  what  end?"  and  so  on. 
But  in  their  fertile,  live  moments  they  are  as  unlike  as 
two  men  can  be  in  the  same  profession.  At  such  time 
Mr.  Pinero  has  no  views  at  all.  Our  novelists,  especially 
those  of  the  Thackeray-Trollope  period,  have  created  a 
fictitious  world  for  him  ;  and  it  is  about  this  world  that 
he  makes  up  stage  stories  for  us.  If  he  observes  life, 
he  does  so  as  a  gentleman  observes  the  picturesqueness 
of  a  gipsy.  He  presents  his  figures  coolly,  clearly,  and 
just  as  the  originals  like  to  conceive  themselves — for 
instance,  his  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  real  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  but  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  they  them- 
selves (mostly  modelling  themselves  on  fiction)  aim  at 
being  ;  and  so  Bayswater  and  Kensington  have  a  sense 
of  being  understood  by  Mr.  Pinero.  Mr.  Jones,  on  the 
other  hand,  works  passionately  from  the  real.  By  throw- 
ing himself  sympathetically  into  his  figures  he  gives  them 
the  stir  of  life  ;  but  he  also  often  raises  their  energy  to 
the  intensity  of  his  own,  and  confuses  their  feelings 
with  the  revolt  of  his  own  against  them.  Above  all,  by 
forcing  to  the  utmost  their  aspect  as  they  really  are  as 
against  their  pose,  he  makes  their  originals  protest 
violently  that  he  cannot  draw  them — a  protest  formerly 
made,  on  exactly  the  same  grounds,  against  Dickens. 
For  example,  Lady  Val  in  "The  Physician  "  is  a  study 
of  a  sort  of  clever  fashionable  woman  now  current;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  clever  fashionable  woman,  nor 
any  admirer  of  clever  fashionable  women,  will  ever 
admit  the  truth  or  good  taste  of  the  likeness.    And  yet 


she  is  very  carefully  studied  from  life,  and  only  departs^ 
from  it  flatteringly  in  respect  of  a  certain  energy  of 
vision  and  intensity  of  conscience  that  belong  to  Mr... 
Jones  and  not  in  the  least  to  herself. 

Compare  with  Lady  Val  the  Princess  Pannonia  in 
Mr.  Pinero's  play.  You  will  be  struck  instantly  with 
the  comparative  gentlemanliness  of  Mr.  Pinero.  He 
seems  to  say,  "Dear  lady,  do  not  be  alarmed:  I  will 
show  just  enough  of  your  weaknesses  to  make  you 
interesting  ;  but  otherwise  I  shall  take  you  at  your  own 
valuation  and  make  the  most  of  you.  I  shall  not 
forget  that  you  are  a  Princess  from  the  land  of  novels. 
My  friend  Jones,  who  would  have  made  an  excellent 
Dissenting  clergyman,  has  a  vulgar  habit  of  bringing 
persons  indiscriminately  to  the  bar  of  his  convictions  as 
to  what  is  needful  for  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  real 
world.  You  need  apprehend  no  such  liberties  from  me. 
I  have  no  convictions,  no  views,  no  general  ideas  of 
any  kind  :  I  am  simply  a  dramatic  artist,  only  too  glad 
to  accept  a  point  of  view  from  which  you  are  delight- 
ful. At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  great 
and  tragic  issues  that  meet  us  wherever  we  turn.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  hardly  possible  to  reach  the  age  of  forty  with- 
out &c.  &c.  &c."  And  accordingly  you  have  a  cool, 
tasteful,  polished  fancy  picture  which  reflects  the  self- 
consciousness  of  Princesses  and  the  illusions  of  their 
imitators  much  more  accurately  than  if  Mr.  Jones  had 
painted  it. 

The  two  plays  present  an  extraordinary  contrast  in 
point  of  dramatic  craft.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  within  two  minutes  from  the  rising  of  the  curtain 
Mr.  Jones  has  got  tighter  hold  of  his  audience  and 
further  on  with  his  play  than  Mr.  Pinero  within  two 
hours.  During  those  two  hours,  "  The  Princess  "  marks 
time  complacently  on  the  interest,  the  pathos,  the  sug- 
gestiveness,  the  awful  significance  of  turning  forty.  The 
Princess  has  done  it ;  Sir  George  Lamorant  has  done 
it ;  Mrs.  St.  Roche  has  done  it  ;  so  has  her  husband. 
Lady  Chichele,  Lady  Ringstead,  and  Mrs.  Sabiston 
have  all  done  it.  And  they  have  all  to  meditate  on  it 
like  Hamlet  meditating  on  suicide  ;  only,  since  soliloquies 
are  out  of  fashion,  nearly  twenty  persons  have  to  be 
introduced  to  listen  to  them.  The  resultant  exhibition 
of  High  Life  Above  Stairs  is  no  doubt  delightful  to  the 
people  who  had  rather  read  the  fashionable  intelligence 
than  my  articles.  To  me  not  even  the  delight  of 
playing  Peeping  Tom  whilst  Princess  Pannonia  was 
getting  out  of  bed  and  flattering  me  with  a  vain  hope 
that  the  next  item  would  be  her  bath,  could  reconcile 
me  to  two  hours  of  it.  If  the  women  had  worn 
some  tolerable  cap  and-apron  uniform  I  could  have 
borne  it  better  ;  but  those  dreadful  dresses,  mostly  out 
of  character  and  out  of  complexion — I  counted  nine 
failures  to  four  successes  — upset  my  temper,  which 
was  not  restored  by  a  witless  caricature  of  Mr.  Max 
Beerbohm  (would  he  had  written  it  himself  !),  or  by  the 
spectacle  of  gilded  youth  playing  with  toys  whilst  Sir 
George  Lamorant  put  on  a  fool's  cap  and  warned  them 
that  they  would  all  be  forty-five  presently,  or  even  by 
the  final  tableau,  unspeakably  sad  to  the  British  mind, 
of  the  host  and  hostess  retiring  for  the  night  to  separate 
apartments  instead  of  tucking  themselves  respectably 
and  domestically  into  the  same  feather  bed.  Yet  who 
shall  say  that  there  is  no  comedy  in  the  spectacle  of 
Mr.  Pinero  moralizing,  and  the  public  taking  his  re- 
flections seriously  ?  He  is  much  more  depressing  when 
he  makes  a  gentleman  throw  a  glass  of  water  at  another 
gentleman  in  a  drawing-room,  thereby  binding  the 
other  gentleman  in  honour  to  attack  his  assailant  in 
the  street  with  a  walking  stick,  whereupon  the  twain 
go  to  France  to  fight  a  duel  for  all  the  world  as  if  they 
were  at  the  Surrey  Theatre.  However,  when  this  is 
over  the  worst  is  over.  Mr.  Pinero  gets  to  business  at 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  play  begins  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  act— a  good,  old-fashioned,  well-seasoned  bit 
of  sentimental  drawing-room  fiction,  daintily  put  to- 
gether, and  brightening  at  the  end  into  a  really  light- 
hearted  and  amusing  act  of  artificial  comedy.  So, 
though  it  is  true  that  the  man  who  goes  to  the  St. 
James's  Theatre  now  at  7.45  will  wish  he  had  never  • 
been  born,  none  the  less  will  the  man  who  goes  at  9.30 
spend  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

The  two  authors  have  not  been  equally  fortunate  in 
respect  of  casting.    Half  Mr.  Jones's  play — the  women's  . 
half — is  obliterated  in  performance.    His  Edana  is  a 
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sterling,  convinced  girl-enthusiast.  "  Her  face,"  says 
the  Doctor,  "glowed  like  a  live  coal."  This  sort 
of  characterization  cannot  be  effected  on  the  stage  by 
dialogue.  Enthusiasts  are  magnetic,  not  by  what  they 
say,  or  even  what  they  do,  but  by  how  they  say  and 
do  it.  Mr.  Jones  could  write  "yes"  and  "no";  but 
it  rested  with  the  actress  whether  the  affirmation  and 
denial  should  be  that  of  an  enthusiast  or  not.  Edana 
at  the  Criterion  is  played  by  Miss  Mary  Moore.  Now 
Miss  Moore  is  a  dainty  light  comedian  ;  and  her  in- 
telligence, and  a  certain  power  of  expressing  grief 
rather  touchingly  and  prettily,  enable  her  to  take  pain- 
ful parts  on  occasion  without  making  herself  ridiculous. 
But  they  do  not  enable  her  to  play  an  enthusiast. 
Consequently  her  Edana  is  a  simple  substitution  of 
what  she  can  do  for  what  she  is  required  to  do.  The 
play  is  not  only  weakened  by  this — all  plays  get  weak- 
ened somewhere  when  they  are  performed — it  is  dan- 
gerously confused,  because  Edana,  instead  of  being 
a  stronger  character  than  Lady  Val,  and  therefore 
conceivably  able  to  draw  the  physician  away  from 
her,  is  just  the  sort  of  person  who  would  stand 
no  chance  against  her  with  such  a  man.  To  make 
matters  worse,  Lady  Val  is  played  by  Miss  Marion 
Terry,  who  is  in  every  particular,  from  her  heels  to 
her  hairpins,  exactly  what  Lady  Val  could  not  be, 
her  qualities  being  even  more  fatal  to  the  part  than  her 
faults.  A  more  hopeless  pair  of  misfits  has  never  be- 
fallen an  author.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Jones  has 
been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  his  men.  Mr.  Alfred 
Bishop's  parson  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor's  Stephen  Gurdon 
are  perfect.  Mr.  Thalberg  does  what  is  wanted  to  set 
the  piece  going  on  the  rising  of  the  curtain  with  marked 
ability.  The  easy  parts — -which  include  some  racy 
village  studies — are  well  played.  Mr.  Leslie  Kenyon, 
as  Brooker,  has  the  tact  that  is  all  the  part  requires  ; 
and  the  Physician  is  played  with  the  greatest  ease  by 
Mr.  Wyndham  himself,  who  will  no  doubt  draw  all 
Harley  Street  to  learn  what  a  consulting-room  manner 
can  be  in  the  hands  of  an  artist.  The  performance  as  a 
whole  is  exceptionally  fine,  the  size  of  the  theatre 
admitting  of  a  delicacy  of  handling  without  which  Mr. 
Jones's  work  loses  half  its  sincerity. 

In  "The  Princess"  matters  are  better  balanced. 
There  is  a  fearful  waste  of  power  :  out  of  twenty-nine 
performers,  of  whom  half  are  accustomed  to  play 
important  parts  in  London,  hardly  six  have  anything  to 
do  that  could  not  be  sufficiently  well  done  by  nobodies. 
Mr.  Pinero  seems  to  affirm  his  supremacy  by  being 
extravagant  in  his  demands  for  the  sake  of  extrava- 
gance ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  plays  up  to  him  with  an 
equally  high  hand  by  being  no  less  extravagant  in 
his  compliances.  So  the  piece  is  at  all  events  not 
underplayed  ;  and  it  has  crowned  the  reputation  of 
Miss  Fay  Davis,  whose  success,  the  most  sensational 
achieved  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  since  that  of 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  as  Paula  Tanqueray,  is  a 
success  of  cultivated  skill  and  self-mastery  on  the 
artist's  part,  and  not  one  of  the  mere  accidents  of  the 
stage.  Miss  Neilson,  ever  fair  and  fortunate,  puts  a  plea- 
sant face  on  a  long  and  uninteresting  part,  all  about  the 
horrors  of  having  reached  forty  without  losing  "the 
aroma  of  a  stale  girlhood."  The  Princess  is  ladylike  and 
highly  literary.  When,  in  the  familiar  dilemma  of  the 
woman  of  forty  with  an  inexperienced  lover,  she  is  forced 
to  prevent  his  retiring  in  abashed  despair  by  explaining  to 
him  that  her  terrifying  fluster  over  his  more  personal  ad- 
vances only  means  that  she  likes  them  and  wants  some 
more,  she  choicely  words  it,  "I  would  not  have  it 
otherwise."  And  his  ardour  is  volcanic  enough  to 
survive  even  that.  The  lover's  part  falls  to  Mr.  H. 
B.  Irving,  who  is  gaining  steadily  in  distinction  of 
style  and  strength  of  feeling.  Mr.  Alexander  has 
little  to  do  beyond  what  he  has  done  often  before — 
make  himself  interesting  enough  to  conceal  the  empti- 
ness of  his  part.  He  laments  his  forty-five  years  as 
mercifully  as  such  a  thing  may  be  done  ;  and  he 
secures  toleration  for  the  silly  episodes  of  the  fool's 
cap  and  the  quarrel  with  Maxime.  Mr.  Esmond  makes 
the  most  of  a  comic  scrap  of  character  ;  and  Miss 
Rose  Leclercq  is  duly  exploited  in  the  conventional 
manner  as  Lady  Ringstead.  Miss  Patty  Bell's  Lady 
Chichele  is  not  bad  :  the  rest  I  must  pass  over  from 
sheer  exhaustion  G.  B.  S. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

HPHE  Bank  of  England  Return  on  Thursday  showed  a 
J-  decrease  of  more  than  half  a  million  sterling  in  the 
reserve  of  gold  and  bullion,  although  £261,000  in 
sovereigns  had  been  received  from  abroad.  The  Money 
Market  still  owes  the  Bank  a  million  and  a  quarter 
sterling,  and  in  view  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  possible 
gold  requirements  of  Japan  and  Russia,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Directors  decided  to  maintain  the 
rate  of  discount  at  3  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
fidence in  a  fresh  era  of  cheap  money  remains  unabated, 
and  no  stronger  evidence  of  this  feeling  can  be  adduced 
than  that  three  months'  bank  bills  are  being  discounted 
at  as  low  a  rate  as  1^  per  cent. 

Early  in  the  week  the  Stock  Markets,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  seemed  to  be  regulated  principally 
by  rumours  as  to  the  movements  of  the  Duke  of 
Sparta,  who  could  scarcely  have  received  more  atten- 
tion if  he  had  in  reality  been  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  But  now  that  he  has  at  last  taken  his  de- 
parture for  the  frontier,  stock  dealers  appear  to  have 
nearly  forgotten  his  existence.  The  reported  deter- 
mination of  the  Powers  to  blockade  the  Piraeus 
has  also  tended  to  strengthen  prices,  not  so  much 
because  the  chances  of  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
would  thereby  be  lessened,  as  because  it  is  felt  that  the 
existing  state  of  tension  must  now  very  shortly  be 
brought  to  an  end.  The  rumours  of  failures  in  Paris 
which  affected  Foreign  Stocks  early  in  the  week  seem 
also  to  have  been  exaggerated,  and  since  Wednesday 
afternoon  a  better  tone  has  shown  itself  all  round, 
although  there  is  still  very  little  actual  business. 

Home  Railway  Stocks  have,  on  the  whole,  improved, 
particularly  since  the  publication  of  the  traffic  returns, 
which  show  a  general  increase  as  compared  with  those 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Among  the 
most  noticeable  are  the  increases  of  the  Caledonian, 
£1,742  ;  the  Great  Northern,  £2,981  ;  the  Great 
Western,  ,£3,720 ;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
£2,024  ;  the  London  and  North-Western,  £8,914  ;  and 
the  Midland,  £11,137.  The  North  British  returns, 
however,  show  an  increase  of  only  £410.  There  are 
indications  that  the  prices  of  most  Home  Railway 
Stocks  will  continue  to  rise,  and  we  anticipate  that 
Railway  Investment  Deferred  Stock  will  also  receive 
shortly  more  active  support. 

The  "  slump  "  in  American  Railways  seems  at  length 
to  have  been  partially  arrested,  but  the  British  investor 
will  do  wisely  to  keep  clear  of  them.  The  break-up  of  the 
Western  Traffic  Association  is  still  much  discussed  in 
financial  circles,  and  in  confirmation  of  the  recent 
decision  Judge  Dillon  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  is  illegal  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  for 
Companies  to  make  any  agreements  at  all  for  fixing 
rates.  Some  American  lawyers,  however,  assert  that 
the  decision  of  the  Judges  will  make  little  difference 
beyond  altering  a  few  unimportant  details.  In  place  of 
the  defunct  Association  we  understand  that  a  railway 
bureau  has  been  established,  to  which  each  Company 
will  send  particulars  of  rates  and  other  information  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  Companies  concerned.  Thus  all 
changes  in  rates  will  be  notified  to  every  Company,  and 
it  is  stated  that  practically  the  same  end  as  hitherto 
will  be  achieved  without  coming  within  the  scope  of 
the  Anti-Trust  Law.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the 
case,  the  whole  affair  will  certainly  savour  of  the  peculiar 
humour  of  our  American  cousins. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  concession  made  to 
the  bankers  by  the  Coinage  Act  of  1891,  under  which 
the  Government  took  upon  itself  practically  the  whole 
of  the  accumulated  loss  on  light  gold  coin,  it  appears 
from  the  circular  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  on 
Tuesday  that  "a  considerable  quantity  [of  light  gold] 
remains  in  circulation  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom."  In  other  words,  the  Act  has  been  only 
partially  effectual  in  restoring  the  coinage  to  a  proper 
condition.  The  Act  provides  that  sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns  weighing  3  grains  below  standard  are  to  be 
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accepted  by  the  Bank  of  England  on  behalf  of  the 
State  as  of  full  value,  and  it  is  also  noticeable  that  the 
Bank,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  conferred  upon 
it,  has  hitherto  accepted  without  charge  gold  coins 
which  have  even  lost  rather  more  than  3  grains  of 
their  weight,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  have  borne 
no  evidence  of  unfair  treatment.  Yet  worn  coins  are 
still  being  circulated,  and  the  cost  of  sending  them  from 
places  at  a  long  distance  from  London  is  assigned  as 
the  chief  reason  for  the  delay  in  getting  them  in. 
Accordingly  the  Treasury  have  authorized  the  Bank  to 
accept  light  gold  coin  free  of  all  charges  for  freight 
and  insurance  for  a  period  of  six  months  from  1  April. 
Country  bankers  have  now  no  excuse  whatever  for 
neglecting  to  send  in  their  light  coin,  and  they  will 
certainly  consult  their  own  interests  in  doing  so  with- 
out delay,  as  the  circular  hints  that,  when  the  period  of 
six  months  has  expired,  a  more  rigid  interpretation  of 
the  law  will  be  insisted  on. 

As  we  indicated  last  week,  the  Argentine  Government 
have  now  decided  to  resume  payment  in  full  of  interest 
on  the  fourteen  loans  mentioned  in  the  agreement  of 
3  July,  1893.  In  the  letter  sent  to  Lord  Rothschild  it 
is  stated  that  "  the  financial  and  economical  situation 
of  the  country  having  improved,  the  Government  are 
desirous  that  the  bondholders  should  participate  in  this 
improvement."  Therefore  it  is  decreed  that  the  time 
stipulated  in  the  Rothschild-Romero  agreement  shall 
be  anticipated  by  one  year.  We  should  be  glad  to 
attribute  to  the  Argentine  Government  all  the  cardinal 
virtues  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  has 
some  ulterior  object  in  this  sudden  burst  of  conscien- 
tiousness. We  should  not  therefore  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  the  early  flotation  of  another  loan.  The  latest 
Budget  shows  a  serious  deficit,  and  we  cannot  think 
therefore  that  the  people  will  agree  to  any  further 
burden  of  taxation  to  uphold  this  effusiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  To  lend  money  to  a  country 
in  order  that  it  may  repay  its  previous  indebtedness  to 
the  lender  is  neither  a  novel  nor  a  satisfactory  expe- 
rience in  South  American  finance. 

Much  uneasiness  has  been  felt  at  the  non-arrival  of 
the  usual  remittance  for  payment  of  the  coupon  due 
1  April  on  the  Western  of  Minas  Five  per  Cent.  Loan. 
Should  the  Province  default  this  could  only  be  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Brazilian  Government.  And  it  is 
much  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  this  delay  is  but  a 
preliminary  to  still  more  serious  news.  Numerous  un- 
favourable influences  are  at  present  at  work  in  South 
American  politics,  and  it  would  not  greatly  surprise  us 
to  hear  before  very  long  that  the  Brazilian  Government 
itself  had  suspended  payment  on  its  bonds. 

No  better  fate  could  have  been  reasonably  expected 
for  the  proposals  of  the  directors  of  the  United  States 
Debenture  Corporation  than  the  indignant  refusal  they 
have  deservedly  received  from  the  Debenture  stock- 
holders. In  short,  the  security  specifically  assigned  for 
the  Debenture  stock  was  the  whole  uncalled  capital  of 
,£1,050,000.  This  the  directors  proposed  to  reduce  to 
,£300,000,  giving  in  return  three  thoroughly  insig- 
nificant concessions.  Their  memorandum  was  accom- 
panied by  a  rather  thinly  veiled  threat  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  stockholders  should  reject  this  extraordinary  offer 
the  directors  would  be  reluctantly  compelled  to  go  into 
"voluntary"  liquidation.  Whether  the  Courts  would 
sanction  liquidation  in  order  that  Debenture-holders 
should  be  paid  off  at  par  is  very  questionable,  and  the 
Debenture-holders  are  determined,  therefore,  to  carry 
the  question,  if  necessary,  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Were 
such  a  dangerous  precedent  established  the  provisions 
of  company  law  would  assuredly  need  immediate  amend- 
ment. 

Whether  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  gold  standard 
by  Japan  will  be  ultimately  to  the  benefit  of  that 
country  is  questioned  in  some  quarters.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  low  rate  of  exchange  of  silver  has  brought 
a  considerable  increase  of  business  to  that  country,  and 
the  favourable  conditions  in  this  respect  on  which 
Japanese  trade  has  hitherto  been  conducted  will  now 
cease.    Seeing  that  most  governments  are  constantly 


increasing  their  supply  of  gold,  the  adoption  by  another 
country  of  a  gold  standard  will  somewhat  accentuate  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  in  hand  a  sufficient  reserve.  The 
ultimate  effect  on  the  value  of  silver  it  would  be  difficult 
at  the  moment  to  predict  ;  but  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment will  probably  commence  selling  a  part  of  their 
present  silver  reserve. 

The  excellent  example  set  by  the  Lake  Shore  Company 
in  extending  their  maturing  bonds  at  lower  rates  of 
interest  bids  fair  to  bear  good  fruit  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  other  companies.  Most  of  the  important  lines  are 
now  able  to  take  similar  steps  with  a  view  to  a  readjust- 
ment of  their  fixed  charges,  and  the  benefits  that  would 
thus  be  attained  are  almost  incalculable. 

When  railway  companies  begin  to  compete  the  tra- 
velling public  may  look  for  justice  in  the  shape  of  reduced 
fares,  accelerated  services,  and  so  on.  The  reforms 
inaugurated  by  the  North- Western  Company  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  prompted  by  any  mistaken  feelings 
of  gratitude  for  the  liberal  patronage  which  enabled  it 
to  pay  over  7  per  cent,  last  year,  but  by  the  fear  of  com- 
petition from  the  Sheffield  line  when  its  extension  to 
London  shall  have  been  completed.  If  the  North- 
western fares  are  to  be  brought  into  line  with  those  of 
its  new  rival,  which  are  said  to  average  i\d.  for  first- 
class  and  proportionately  lower  for  third,  its  net  earnings 
will  be  substantially  reduced,  unless  the  reductions  and 
the  rest  of  the  "reforms"  should  result  in  a  more  than 
considerable  accession  of  fresh  traffic.  The  first  steps  — 
the  decrease  of  second-class  fares  and  the  inclusion  of 
third-class  carriages  on  all  trains,  mail  trains  included— 
are  only  an  earnest  of  what  is  to  come,  we  may  sup- 
pose, and  they  afford  a  good  notion  of  what  a  great 
railway  corporation  can  do  for  its  patrons  when  it 
chooses.  Both  these  innovations  should  have  been 
made  long  ago,  and  should  not  have  been  dragged  out 
of  the  North- Western  by  the  threatened  competition  of 
a  new  rival.  Similar  innovations  on  the  part  of  the  other 
companies  concerned  may  be  looked  for  in  due  course. 
Perhaps  when  the  Great  Central  sends  its  first  train  into 
London  the  North- Western  may  be  prevailed  upon  to 
do  what  it  has  hitherto  refused  to  do— arrange  for  the 
acceleration  of  some  of  its  leading  services  to  the 
North. 

The  accounts  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company 
for  the  second  half  of  last  year  are  quite  as  satisfactory 
as  could  have  been  expected,  although,  to  be  sure,  that 
is  not  saying  very  much.  The  net  traffic  receipts 
amounted  to  £616,111,  as  against  ,£544,173  in  the 
second  half  of  1895,  an  increase  of  13  per  cent.,  and 
the  total  net  receipts  were  £707,607,  as  against 
,£634,252,  an  increase  of  n|  per  cent.  After  paying 
prior  charges,  the  surplus  left  is  £39,086,  which  is 
used  to  reduce  the  net  revenue  deficiency  to  £267,683. 
The  outlook  can  by  no  stretch  of  language  be  called 
promising,  even  though  the  operations  for  the  half  year 
show  an  improvement  0^72,236;  but  the  most  important 
point  to  be  noticed  is  the  appreciable  reduction  in  the 
ratio  of  the  working  expenses  to  the  gross  receipts.  In 
this  respect  the  revenue  statement  for  February  just 
published  is  equally  satisfactory,  the  main  line  system 
having  earned  £4,579  more,  and  spent  .£6,685  less, 
than  in  February,  1896 — giving  a  total  increase  of 
£1 1,264,  or  about  36  per  cent.,  in  the  net  profits  ;  while 
the  Detroit  section  shows  a  net  profit  of  ,£1,897  in- 
stead of  a  net  loss  of  .£755  ;  and  even  the  unfortunate 
Chicago  branch  caps  a  decrease  of  £5,278  in  gross 
receipts  by  a  decrease  in  working  expenses  of  ,£5,604, 
and  shows  a  net  profit  of  £3,013  for  the  month.  Under 
the  well-nigh  hopeless  conditions  with  which  they  have 
to  contend,  we  think  the  directors  deserve  a  word  of 
praise  for  the  results  of  their  management. 

The  new  issue  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
has  been  all  taken  up,  the  number  of  applications  being 
stated  to  have  exceeded  the  number  of  shares  available 
by  nearly  700,000.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the 
public  are  not  disposed  to  attach  overwhelming  import- 
ance to  the  strained  relations  with  the  Transvaal,  and 
that  the  "  irresponsible  references  "  of  the  President's 
grandson  have  had  no  terrors  for  British  investors.  The 
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Five  per  Cent.  Debentures,  to  which  we  called  favour- 
able attention  last  week,  have  also  improved  in  price. 

It  seems  that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  have 
already  been  crowned  with  no  small  measure  of  success, 
and  that  the  Rand  Gold  Commission  will  begin  work 
at  once  and  will  report  to  the  First  Volksraad  on  1  May. 
It  is  stated  that  the  questions  of  the  railways,  dynamite, 
and  taxation  will  be  dealt  with,  that  Mr.  Robinson  and 
other  witnesses  will  be  examined,  and  that  prompt 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  Transvaal  Government.  If 
these  statements  are  justified  by  the  event,  a  consider- 
able appreciation  of  South  African  mining  shares  may 
safely  be  predicted  ;  and  indeed  a  movement  in  this 
direction  has  commenced  already. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  majority  of  West 
Australian  Mines,  as  at  present  known  to  the  British 
investor,  it  must  be  owned  that  many  of  the  Land  and 
Finance  Companies  are  showing  magnificent  results. 
Some  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  immense  profits 
made  by  such  companies  as  the  Venture  Group,  the 
West  Australian  Joint  Stock  Trust  and  the  New  Zealand 
Joint  Stock  Corporation.  To  these  must  now  be  added 
the  Mining  Transport  and  General  Finance  Company, 
Limited.  This  Company  has  accumulated  profits  in 
hand  equal  to  three  times  its  issued  capital,  and  suffi- 
cient to  pay  quarterly  dividends  of  10  per  cent,  for 
the  next  twelve  months.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  such  companies  as  the  Mining  Transport  have 
an  ample  scope  before  them  in  West  Australia.  What- 
ever the  present  disappointments  of  the  mines — and 
they  are  many — the  future  of  the  fields  is  assured,  and 
a  well-managed  company,  such  as  the  Mining  Trans- 
port Company  has  shown  itself  to  be,  may  confidently 
count  upon  making  big  profits.  A  recent  report  from 
one  of  the  Company's  properties — the  Golden  Leases — 
shows  assays  yielding  2  oz.  to  the  ton,  and  it  has  also 
an  ample  supply  of  water  (4,000  gallons  per  twenty-four 
hours).  This  doubtless  explains  the  present  demand  for 
the  shares  of  the  parent  Company. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

INDIA-RUBBER  (MEXICO),  LIMITED. 

The  capital  of  this  Company  is  ,£406,000,  divided 
into  400,000  Ordinary  shares  of  jQi  each,  and  6,000 
Deferred  shares  of  ,£1  each,  the  Deferred  shares  being 
entitled  to  no  dividend  until  15  per  cent,  has  been  paid 
on  the  Ordinary  shares,  after  which  they  are  to  take 
one-half  of  the  balance  of  profits  distributed.  There  are 
also  to  be  issued  ,£200,000  Seven  per  Cent.  First  Deben- 
tures in  4,000  Debentures  of  ,£50  each.  The  price  asked 
by  the  Mexican  Finance  Corporation,  Limited,  who  are 
the  vendors  and  promoters  of  the  Company,  is  .£556,000 
(payable  as  to  ,£150,000  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in 
cash  or  shares,  or  both,  at  the  option  of  the  directors), 
leaving  ,£50,000  for  working  capital.  They  also 
undertake  to  pay  all  expenses  up  to  allotment,  and  they 
guarantee  that  the  whole  of  the  Debentures  shall  be 
subscribed  for.  It  follows  that,  if  no  applications  at  all 
were  received  from  the  public,  the  Corporation  would 
still  be  able  to  start  the  new  Company  with  a 
working  capital  of  ^50,000  in  cash.  The  Com- 
pany is  to  acquire  the  india-rubber  and  gum-tree 
plantations  known  respectively  as  "La  Esmeralda" 
and  "Llano  de  Juarez"  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  The 
prospectus  states  that  "La  Esmeralda"  is  one 
of  the  largest  matured  india-rubber  plantations, 
and  the  fact  that  india-rubber  trees  require  continuous 
cultivation  for  eight  years  before  production  renders  a 
matured  plantation  very  valuable,  and  also  explains  why 
so  few  cultivated  india-rubber  plantations  exist.  The 
trees  are  expected  to  yield  india-rubber  every  year  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  on  the  assumption  that  in  the 
eighth  year  a  tree  yields  3  lbs.  of  rubber,  that  the 
yield  will  increase  on  an  average  1  lb.  in  every  three 
years,  and  that  the  price  of  such  rubber  is  is*  8d. 
per  lb.,  the  gross  profits  from  350,000  trees  is 
estimated  at  .£87,500.  Adding  ,£25,000  for  profit  on 
250,000  gum  trees,  ,£12,000  on  cabinet  timber,  and 
-£5>9°°  on  coffee,  cocoa,  &c. ,  the  directors  arrive  at  a 
total  gross  estimate  of  ;£  130,400,  and  after  deducting 


,£35,000  for  expenses  and  ,£14,000  for  Debenture 
interest,  there  would  remain  an  estimated  net  revenue  of 
,£81,400  in  the  first  year,  which,  if  realized,  would  admit 
of  a  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares  of  1 7^  per  cent, 
and  on  the  Deferred  shares  of  about  166  per  cent !  This 
estimate  seems  somewhat  high-flown,  but  the  directors- 
anticipate  even  larger  profits  later  on,  as  they  con- 
template planting  some  2,000,000  additional  rubber- 
trees.  Prudent  investors  will  do  wisely  to  discount  the 
estimates  considerably,  in  view  of  the  risks  inseparable 
from  enterprises  of  this  character,  and  also  of  the  fact 
that  the  life  of  a  rubber-tree  for  purposes  of  production 
does  not  exceed  twenty  years.  But  the  concern  is 
certainly  genuine,  and  in  a  recent  report  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  Sir  Henry  Dering,  British  Minister  in 
Mexico,  has  testified  to  the  excellent  prospects  of 
"La  Esmeralda"  plantation.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  both  Ordinary  shares  and  Debentures  are  well 
worthy  of  consideration,  while  the  Deferred  stock  offers 
a  good  opportunity  for  a  speculative  investment. 

WELDLESS  TUBES,  LIMITED. 

The  list  of  companies  started  in  more  or  less  direct 
connexion  with  the  cycle  trade  bids  fair  to  rival  in 
length   the   list   of  gold   mines.      Weldless  Tubes, 
Limited,  has  a  capital  of  no  less  than  ,£1,000,000;  and 
475,000  Six  per  Cent.  Preference  shares  of  ,£1  each  and: 
an  equal  number  of  ,£1  Ordinary  shares  are  now  offered 
for  subscription,  as  well  as  ,£150,000  of  Debentures, 
the  rate  of  interest  on  which  is  not  stated  in  the 
prospectus.     The  object  is  to  acquire   the  business 
of  the  Climax  Weldless  Tubes,   Limited,  the  New 
Credenda  Tube  Company,  Limited,    the   Star  Tube 
Company,  Limited,   and   the  St.   Helen's  Tube  and 
Metal   Company,    Limited.      The    purchase  moneys 
of  these  four  undertakings,   none  of  which   is  more 
than  a  year  old,  has  been  fixed  at  ,£981,000,  after 
which  preliminary  outlay  there  will  remain  a  balance  of 
about  ,£100,000  for  "  extensions."    Now,  what  induce- 
ments does  the  prospectus  offer  to  the  public  to  trust 
the  directors  with  upwards  of  one  million  sterling?  We 
have  every  desire  to  criticize  the  prospectus  with  fair- 
ness, and  we  may  say  at  once  that  the  absence  of  the 
"waiver"  clause  impressed  us  at  once  in  its  favour; 
but  unfortunately  the    prospectus    also   omits  other 
items  as  to  which  an  investor  usually  expects  some 
information    before    he  parts  with   his  money.  Not 
only  is  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  Debentures  left 
to  the  imagination,  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  whether 
the   purchase   moneys   are   to   be  paid  in  cash,  or 
shares,  or  both  ;  and,  most  strange  of  all,  the  only 
attempt  at  indicating  the  profits  to  be  expected  con- 
sists in  a  certificate  by  the  auditors  of  the  New  Credenda 
Tube  Company  that  "the  profits  of  the  combined  busi- 
nesses, before  payment  of  interest  on  Debentures  or 
loans,  amount  for  one  year  to  a  sum  sufficient,  after 
providing  for  depreciation,   to   pay  the   interest  otv 
the   contemplated  Debentures"  (whatever  that  may 
be),   "the  dividend  on  the   Preference   shares,  and 
a  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares  at  the  rate  of  8 
per  cent,    per  annum."    It   really   needs  something 
more  than  ordinary  audacity  to  expect  the  public  to  find 
,£1,100,000  on  the  faith  of  a  bald  statement  of  this  sort 
from  the  auditors  of  one  of  the  vendor  companies, 
without  the  slightest  clue  to  the  data  on  which  the 
calculation  has  been  made.    Therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
assurance  that  the  vendor  companies  are  "amongst"" 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  weldless  tubes  for  boilers 
and  engineering  purposes,  and    that   they  are   "  all 
on  the  official  list"  (not   the    black  list,   we  hope) 
of  the   Admiralty   and   War    Office,   we    fear  that 
not  even  the  somewhat  trite  allusion  to  the  "  recent 
development   of  the   cycle   trade,"   from  which  the 
directors  seem  to  derive  encouragement,  enables  us  to 
recommend  our  readers  to  subscribe  for  the  shares  of 
this  Company,  nor  even  for  its  Debentures  bearing  no 
particular  rate  of  interest,  and,  from  anything  that  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  prospectus,  resting  on  no  particular 
security. 

DARLING  RANGE  LAND  AND  MINERAL  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of 
,£300,000,  consisting  of  200,000  ,£1  Ordinary  shares 
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and  100,000  jQi  Deferred  shares,  to  acquire  the  freehold 
of  about  76,500  acres  of  timber  land,  including  all  mineral 
rights,  on  the  Darling  Range  near  Perth,  Western  Aus- 
tralia. The  Ordinary  shares  are  entitled  to  priority 
as  regards  dividend  up  to  5  per  cent.  The  purchase- 
money  is  fixed  at  ^250,000,  of  which  ^100,000  will 
be  represented  by  the  Deferred  shares,  and  the  balance 
will  be  taken  in  cash,  or  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in 
shares,  as  the  vendor  and  directors  may  decide.  It 
seems  that  this  is  at  the  rate  of  less  than  -£2  an  acre, 
and  if  the  surface  wealth  of  the  property  equals  the 
directors'  estimate,  and  portions  of  the  land  can  be 
disposed  of  at  £200  an  acre  as  they  seem  to  anticipate, 
the  venture  may  prove  a  successful  one,  although  the 
shares  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  light  but  that  of  a 
highly  speculative  investment.  The  working  capital  is, 
we  gather,  to  be  ^50,000,  either  wholly  or  partly  in 
cash  or  shares  !  The  italics  are  ours,  for  we  venture  to 
think  that  a  working  capital  consisting  wholly  of  shares 
might  be  accompanied  by  practical  difficulties  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  undertaking. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  REWARD  FOR  AN  HONEST  FINDER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

SIR, — If,  in  advancing  a  brief  plea  for  a  finder  who 
is  honest  enough  to  restore  lost  property  to  its 
owner,  I  should,  at  the  outset,  be  prejudicing  my  case 
by  stating  that  the  idea  of  awarding  a  premium  for  such 
an  act  is  of  German  birth  and  growth,  I  trust  that  my 
innocent  client  will  not  have  to  suffer  from  the  antipathy 
prevailing  against  German-made  goods.  But,  inas- 
much as  all  the  Codes  of  the  European  Continent  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Code  Napoleon)  have  followed  suit 
and  adopted  the  idea,  there  might  perhaps  be  enough 
quality  in  the  article  for  even  the  stoutest  Protectionist 
to  forget  the  country  of  its  origin,  and  to  examine  it  on 
its  intrinsic  merits. 

The  English  common  law  of  finding  is  rather  a 
Janus-headed  creature,  with  the  smiling  face  of  the 
criminal  law  on  the  one  side,  beaming  benevolently  on 
the  rogue,  lest  his  heart  should  be  troubled  with  fear, 
and  the  serious  countenance  of  the  civil  law  on  the 
other  side,  looking  sternly  at  the  honest  finder,  warning 
him  to  do  what  is  right. 

The  penal  law  having  no  special  formula  for  an 
offender  who  considers  as  welcome  booty  whatever 
comes  in  his  way,  and  the  law  of  embezzlement  having 
too  narrow  a  scope  in  the  English  system,  the  law  of 
theft  has  to  do  duty.  But  as  the  acts  of  the  thief  and 
of  the  dishonest  finder  respectively  are,  in  their  in- 
cidents, much  at  variance,  the  principles  governing 
the  one  had  by  way  of  an  artificial  fiction  to  be  adjusted 
in  Procrustean  fashion  to  suit  the  other,  and  the  sinner 
escapes.  A  man  finding  a  ring  in  the  street,  and  putting 
it  into  his  pocket,  reserving  at  the  time  his  resolution 
whether  he  will  appropriate  it  or  not,  though  soon 
afterwards  deciding  in  the  direction  of  the  former 
alternative,  is  not  criminally  guilty,  as  little  as  a  man 
who  finds  a  sovereign,  and  immediately  at  the  nearest 
public-house  turns  it  into  drink  plus  cash. 

Now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  medal.  The 
moment  an  honest  man  sees  and  takes  up  a  lost  article 
in  the  street — and  would  it  not  be  contrary  to  human 
instinct  deliberately  to  pass  it  by  ?— the  civil  law  saddles 
him  with  obligations.  He  has  no  right  to  abandon  it, 
but  must  hug  it  to  his  bosom  and  keep  it  safe  and 
intact  for  the  lucky  owner.  Negligence  would  cost 
him  dear.  Without  a  title  to  compensation  in  the 
shape  of  love  or  money,  he  has  to  make  good  the  other 
man's  negligence  by  his  own  diligence.  And  what  is 
the  explanation  ?  Old  authorities  and  new  commen- 
tators agree  in  saying  :  it  is  "  Charity."  "  Charity"  is 
the  motive  and  "  Charity  "  its  own  reward.  And  this 
wonderful  gift  of  Heaven  has  to  furnish  the  basis  on 
which  in  this  case  the  policy  of  the  law  rests.  And  if  a 
poor  man  picks  up  a  jewel  which  the  rich  man  had 
carelessly  dropped,  and  that  rich  man,  after  the  return 
of  the  property,  snaps  his  fingers  at  the  poor  man  and 
«ihow»  him  the  door,  then  the  law  will  tell  the  latter 


that  he  must  console  himself  with  the  beautiful  thought 
of  having  acted  charitably  towards  the  rich  man  in 
saving  his  property. 

The  Courts,  indeed,  try  their  best  to  counteract  this 
manifestly  unfair  balance  by  preaching  "  the  mora! 
duty  of  gratitude,"  but  there  they  have  to  stop  short, 
and  it  remains  an  academic  exhortation.  But  our 
Legislature,  acting  spasmodically,  as  is  its  habit,  has, 
by  two  Acts  (16  &  17  Vict.  ch.  33  and  32  &  33 
Vict.  ch.  115),  given  to  understand  that  it  does  not 
care  much  for  this  principle  of  do  ne  des,  and  has  put  a 
slight  patch  on  the  system,  by  providing  for  adequate 
rewards  to  be  given  to  drivers  and  conductors  of  hack- 
ney carriages  who  restore  property  inadvertently  left  in 
such  vehicles  ;  which  shows  that  Parliament  does  not 
consider  the  idea  of  a  substantial  reward,  in  the  place 
of  charity  of  the  poor  man  towards  the  rich  and  moral 
gratitude  of  the  rich  towards  the  poor,  as  quite  incom- 
patible with  ethics. 

Now  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  number  and  value 
of  articles  left  in  omnibuses  and  cabs  and  delivered  at 
the  police  office  by  conductors  and  drivers  are  now  very 
considerable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  conscientiousness  of  these  men  must 
in  this  respect  .formerly  have  left  much  to  be  desired, 
since  otherwise  there  would  not  have  arisen  that  strong 
impetus  which  is  required  for  legislative  action  in  the 
teeth  of  the  common  law.  Are  we,  therefore,  not 
right  in  concluding  that  those  Acts  have  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  by  stimulating  the  innate  honesty  of  that 
class?  And  can  we  say  that  the  circumstances  of 
their  being  entitled  to  a  reward  has  lowered  them  in 
our  estimation  ;  or  that  we  should  not  respect  the  cab- 
man of  to-day  who  may  claim  his  legal  reward  oh 
returning  a  lost  article  quite  as  much — or  perhaps  more 
— than  his  predecessor  who  could  not  claim  a  reward, 
but  kept  his  finding  ? 

And  if  we  are,  as  I  trust,  agreed  on  this  point  and 
unable  to  find  any  cogent  reasons  why  the  cabman 
should  have  assigned  to  him  a  special  place  in  our 
legal  and  ethical  system,  what  objection  could  there  be 
to  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  a  reward  to  any  and 
every  honest  finder — if  he  chooses  to  claim  it  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  our  present  law,  instead  of 
stimulating  honesty,  through  its  stiff-necked  moral 
dogmatism,  is  very  frequently  instrumental  in  causing 
downright  dishonesty.  A  poor  man  finds  a  valuable 
article.  He  takes  possession  of  it,  honestly  intending 
to  give  it  up,  but  to  wait  until,  perhaps,  a  reward  for 
the  return  might  be  advertised.  No  such  advertisement 
appears.  He  becomes  disappointed  and  recalls  to  his 
mind  the  many  instances  of  which  he  has  read  in  the 
papers  of  the  rich  loser  treating  the  honest  finder  with 
malicious  contempt,  and  ends  his  reflections  by  con- 
verting the  thing  to  his  own  use.  There  is  nothing,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  English  law  which  would  deter 
him  from  such  an  act.  It  is  indulgent  enough  not  to 
make  him  a  criminal,  but  it  is  not  generous  enough  to 
stimulate  his  good  instincts.  Does  the  latter  function 
lie  altogether  outside  the  province  of  the  law? — Yours, 
&c.  Julius  Hirschfeld. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  BRADFORD 
TRADEMARKS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

28  March,  1897. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  note 
in  your  last  issue  on  the  fraudulent  imitation  of  Bradr 
ford  trademarks  by  unscrupulous  foreign  manufacturers. 
Every  one  concerned  in  export  trade  could  give  dozens 
of  similar  instances.  Sheffield  manufacturers  in  par- 
ticular could  give  ample  proof  of  the  imitation  which, 
though  flattering,  is  at  the  same  time  damaging.  When- 
ever a  trademark  becomes  favourably  known  in  a  dis- 
tant market  the  baser  sort  of  German  manufacturers  do 
not  scruple  to  supply  cheaper  articles  marked  with  an 
exact  imitation  of  the  English  trademark.  These  trade 
pirates  know  very  well  that  the  cost  of  legal  proceedings 
is  so  enormous  and  the  difficulty  of  proof  is  so  great 
that  only  a  very  wealthy  firm  with  the  cleverest  legal  aid 
can  bring  them  to  justice.  One  old-established  Sheffield 
house  has  spent  many  thousands  in  attempts  to  pre- 
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serve  their  trade  and  good  name.  Many  manufacturers, 
however,  though  doing  a  good  export  trade,  are  not 
in  a  position  to  spend  large  sums  on  prosecutions, 
consequently  they  have  to  sit  idle  and  watch  their 
trade  pass  into  German  hands.  The  only  suggestion 
that  has  been  made  to  remedy  this  great  and  growing 
evil  is  that  of  Mr.  Wheatley,  a  well-known  Yorkshire 
manufacturer.  He  suggests  that  a  National  trade- 
mark be  adopted  by  all  English  manufacturers  ;  that  the 
Government  register  it  in  all  foreign  countries,  and  that 
the  Consuls  abroad  be  instructed  to  take  proceedings 
against  all  infringers.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are 
obvious  :  in  the  first  place,  it  would  become  well  known 
in  all  foreign  markets  that  whatever  other  marks  were 
on  goods  if  they  were  not  marked  with  the  National 
trademark  they  were  not  genuine — German  makers 
could  imitate  English  trademarks,  but  the  imitation  of 
trademark  unaccompanied  by  the  National  mark  of 
origin  would  deceive  nobody  ;  in  the  second  place  the 
National  trademark  would  act  as  a  great  advertisement 
for  English  goods.  As  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  has 
advertised  foreign  goods,  so  the  National  trademark 
would  advertise  English  goods.  All  that  needs  to  be  done 
is  for  Government  to  select  a  mark — to  register  it  in  all 
foreign  markets,  and  to  instruct  our  Consuls  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  infringements.  No  objection  needs  to  be 
anticipated  from  foreign  buyers  ;  they  would  welcome 
the  institution  of  a  national  trademark  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  would  protect  them  against  fraud.  The 
only  objections  would  be  from  the  foreign  manufacturers 
who  have  profited  and  are  profiting  by  trademark  frauds. 
No  doubt  the  details  of  the  scheme  would  need  careful 
consideration  ;  but  surely  the  present  Government,  with 
five  years  of  office  before  it,  could  find  time  to  consider 
a  suggestion  which  would  do  much  for  honest  trading 
and  honest  traders. — Yours,  &c.  Commerce. 

g  MR.  OSCAR  WILDE  AND  MR.  ZANGWILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Gartmore,  Stirling,  N.B.,  15  March,  1897. 

Sir, — In  the  "Saturday  Review"  of  6  March,  in 
reviewing  Mr.  Zangwill's  "Without  Prejudice,"  the 
reviewer  animadverts,  severely  but  properly,  on  the 
author's  cruel  and  vulgar  observations  about  Mr. 
Oscar  Wilde.  The  chastisement  was  well  merited,  but 
one  does  not  start  out  to  kick  a  man  with  a  mask  on 
one's  face,  and  a  literary  kicking  should  be  above  a 
signature. 

As  regards  Mr.  Wilde,  I  should  have  thought  that  by 
this  time  he  has  suffered  enough  to  atone  for  all  his 
talents. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.    B.    CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

THE  NATIONAL  FOOD  SUPPLY  IN  TIME 
OF  WAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Norwich,  \o  March,  1897. 

Sir, — In  Bengal  it  is  (or  used  to  be)  the  practice  for 
the  gaol  authorities  to  store  rice  at  harvest  time,  when 
prices  are  low,  to  lessen  the  cost  of  feeding  the 
prisoners. 

Might  not  the  Government  of  this  country  usefully 
follow  this  example,  and  store  grain  in  time  of  peace 
as  security  against  possible  scarcity  in  time  of  war? 
The  risks  of  this  were  vividly  set  forth  a  day  or  two  ago 
in  the  columns  of  the  "Times,"  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Seton  Karr,  who,  among  other  alarming  statistics, 
gave  one  month  as  the  period  for  which  the  country 
holds  a  reserve  of  breadstuffs. 

Every  one  hopes,  of  course,  that,  even  in  the  event  of 
a  strong  hostile  combination  against  Great  Britain,  her 
fleet  would  command  the  sea,  and  things  come  right  in 
the  end ;  but  meantime  grave  complications,  if  not 
disaster,  might  result  unless  there  were  means  within 
the  country  of  preventing  even  a  temporary  scarcity  of 
food,  which  in  these  days  of  plenty  and  cheapness  can 
hardly  be  realized.  Apart  from  the  question  of  scarcity, 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  "  corn  in  Egypt"  might 
have  a  good  effect  in  steadying  prices,  and  preventing 
much  loss  and  suffering 


The  stock  objection  to  Government  purchases,  that 
they  would  hamper  private  trade,  might  surely  be  got 
over  by  buying  at  current  rates  and  spreading  opera- 
tions over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible.  Why  not  have 
a  Government  granary  in  every  market  town  ? 

If  England  produced  anything  like  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  grain  she  consumes,  such  reserves  might  not  be 
indispensable,  though  they  might  still  be  useful.  But 
Mr.  Seton  Karr  speaks  of  seven-eighths  of  the  yearly 
national  consumption  being  imported. 

The  matter  seems  one  of  vital  importance,  and 
worthy  of  an  abler  pen  than  that  of  your  most  obedient 
servant,  B.C.S.  (Retired). 

A  ROMAN  POTTERY  KILN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Combemartin,  near  Ilfracombe,  6  March,  1897. 

Dear  Sir, — In  excavating  the  garden  for  a  new  house 
at  Woking  the  workmen  have  come  upon  a  Romaa 
pottery  kiln  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It  lies 
three  feet  below  the  original  level  of  the  ground.  A 
narrow,  brick-lined  passage  led  to  it,  but  this  the  men 
had  demolished  before  they  knew  the  value  of  their 
"find."  The  kiln  itself  is  circular  in  shape,  about  a 
yard  in  diameter.  Round  it  runs  a  ledge,  about  a  foot 
in  width,  on  which  evidently  the  pottery  was  set  to  bake. 
The  walls  are  perfectly  vitrified,  the  dark  sand  of  their 
bricks  being  covered  with  green  glaze.  One  peculiarity 
is,  that  the  sand  of  which  they  are  made  is  not  a  kind 
found  anywhere  near  the  kiln. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  antiquarian  readers  can  indicate 
to  what  these  facts  point.  The  discovery  is,  at  any 
rate,  one  deserving  publicity.  I  made  a  most  careful 
examination  of  the  remains. — Yours  truly, 

C.  E.  Larter. 

THE  WEST  INDIAN  SUGAR  COMMISSION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Barbados,  5  March,  1897. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  6  February,  whilst  referring 
to  the  West  Indian  Commission  appointed  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  visit  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  you 
make  the  following  remark  : — "  What  expert  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  they  are  sent  out  to  investigate  is 
it  likely  that  the  Commissioners  will  bring  home  from 
their  whirling,  fast-excursion  trip?  " 

Now  this  seems  very  much  like  leaping  before  coming 
to  the  stile,  and  is  perilously  near  to  "begging  the 
question."  It  is  quite  true,  as  you  say,  that  the  West 
Indian  sugar  plantations  are  being  ruined  by  the 
European  bounties,  and  that  this  is  a  matter  with 
which  well-informed  people  on  your  side  the  Atlantic 
are  perfectly  well  acquainted.  But  the  instructions 
given  to  the  Commissioners  were  not  confined  to  their 
taking  evidence  merely  on  that  one  point.  The  present 
Government  can  scarcely  be  charged  with  enacting  a 
"farce"  in  appointing  this  Commission,  and  it  seems 
only  reasonable  and  just  to  conclude  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  willing  to  help  the  West  Indies,  if  an  investiga- 
tion into  their  circumstances  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that, 
without  such  help,  they  must  "  go  to  the  wall." 

It  is  known  that  the  different  Colonies  were  asked 
to  prepare  evidence  beforehand  in  a  written  form  for 
the  information  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that  this 
documentary  evidence  was  handed  in,  and  retained  by 
them  (doubtless  for  use).  And  speaking  for  Barbados, 
I  know  that  some  very  valuable  evidence  of  this  sort 
was  presented  to  the  Commissioners.  The  viva  voce 
evidence  taken  before  the  Commissioners  partook 
more  of  the  nature  of  cross-examination,  and  was  to  a 
very  small  extent  occupied  with  extracting  evidence  of 
a  primal  character.  So  far  as  Barbados  is  concerned,. 
I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  documentary 
evidence  tendered  to  the  Commissioners  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  question  of  sugar  bounties,  but 
dealt  as  well  with  other  subjects  than  sugar,  and  was 
of  a  very  weighty  and  instructive  character. 

J.  Gittens  Knight, 
Judge  Assistant  Court  of  Appeal. 
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REVIEWS. 

FLICKERS  OF  IMAGINATION  AND  A  FLARE. 

"Flames."     By   Robert  Hichens.     London:  Heine- 
mann.  1897. 

"The   Green   Book."    By   Maurus   Jokai.  London: 
Jarrold  &  Sons.  1897. 

MR.  HICHENS  having  served  the  public  with  a 
witty  portrait  and  with  an  artistically  finished 
story,  has  turned,  in  an  experimental  spirit,  I  presume, 
to  the  production  of  rubbish.  For  "  copious  rubbish." 
describes  the  greater  part  of  "  Flames."  He  must 
be  gratified  at  his  success.  The  "Daily  Chronicle" 
lit  up  at  the  book  in  a  sort  of  holy  ecstasy,  and 
Mr.  Hichens  is  a-booming.  His  book  has  all  the 
essentials  of  a  popular  success,  and  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  the  wit  of  "The  Green  Carnation"  can  be 
unaware  of  the  quality  of  its  attributes.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  inordinately  long — 414  closely  printed  pages. 
Such  a  length,  as  Sir  Walter  Besant  has  recently 
pointed  out,  is  in  itself  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
popular  appreciation.  Sir  Walter,  and  the  public  gene- 
rally, hold  that  it  is  a  sort  of  cheating  to  tell  a  story 
in  less  than  80,000  words — the  reader  "  gets  through 
it "  so  soon.  The  public  does  not  want  ideas,  it  does 
not  want  memories,  it  does  not  want  an  elaborated, 
meditated,  and  sedulously  pruned  story;  it  wants  "a 
good  long  read,"  and  Mr.  Hichens  has  set  himself  at 
last  to  meet  that  demand.  The  public  may  eat  over 
the  book,  talk  over  it,  lose  its  "  place"  here  and  begin 
again  there,  mark  its  "  place  "  with  bits  of  paper,  sleep 
over  it,  and  get  up  next  day  to  it,  with  lots  of  "  read- 
ing "  still  left — it  may  be  made  to  last  from  Saturday 
to  Monday  without  an  effort.  A  self-respecting  novelist 
with  any  sense  of  form  could  have  got  every  effect  in 
the  book  in  one  quarter  the  length,  but  that  sort  of 
thing  does  not  lie  within  the  purview  of  the  booming 
reviewer. 

The  story  is  judiciously  stale,  and  exquisitely  adapted 
to  a  popular  form  of  silliness.  It  is  about  hypnotism 
and  diabolical  possession.  It  is  surely  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  popular  novelist — only  the  popular 
novelist  invariably  shirks  his  duty — to  do  his  best  to 
laugh  that  sickly  and  mischievous  nonsense  out  of  the 
public  mind.  But  Mr.  Hichens  and  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle  "  are  on  the  other  side.  A  young  gentleman 
of  ladylike  manners,  "the  Saint  of  Victoria  Street," 
the  "wonderful  purity"  of  whose  face  suggested  "  the 
ivory  peak  of  an  Alp,  the  luminous  pallor  of  a  pearl," 
lived  in  a  chastely  furnished  flat  in  company  with  a 
Steinway  grand  piano,  a  picture  of  "The  Merciful 
Knight,"  architectural  photographs,  books,  and  an 
arrangement  of  violets.  Considering  that  this  is  a  hot 
and  dusty  world  with  a  great  many  things  urgently 
needed  to  be  done  in  it,  I  would  submit  that  a  highly 
educated  young  male  who  lives  like  that  deserves  to  be 
roughly  handled.  But  Mr.  Hichens  evidently  thinks 
that  this  costly  and  inane  loafing  is  a  life  without  Sin. 
Sin  !  In  company  with  a  young  man  named  Julian 
this  person  with  the  piano,  having  nothing  better  to  do 
with  his  time,  begins  a  series  of  seances  ;  and  about 
seventy  pages  further  on  the  reader  discovers  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  devil.  As  a  consequence  of  this  pos- 
session he  papers  his  room  with  a  sort  of  red  that  on 
minute  examination  was  only  too  evidently  wrought  of 
"tiny  flames,"  he  replaces  his  pictures  with  nastily  sug- 
gestive furniture  (which  Mr.  Hichens  describes),  and, 
instead  of  those  violets,  portrays  his  soul  in  orchids — ■ 
which  is  hard  on  Mr.  Chamberlain.  "  It  was  easy  to 
imagine  them" — the  orchids —"whispering  to  each 
other  soft  histories  of  unknown  sins,"  and  so  forth. 
For  the  uncleanness  of  M.  Huysmanns  is  the  unclean- 
ness  of  Mr.  Hichens.  Music,  flowers,  furniture — the 
nastiness  of  sexual  suggestiveness  is  over  it  all.  And 
among  other  symptoms  of  possession  little  dogs  are 
scared  to  death  at  Valentine  and  big  dogs  try  to  bite 
him.  And  Dr.  Levellier  felt  "a  sick  repulsion" — the 
description  of  which  is  a  lapse  into  Mr.  Hichens's  more 
artistic  self. 

The  devil  in  possession  -  it  becomes  evident  in  a  few 
score  pages— is  a  remarkably  silly  sort  of  devil  indeed, 
and  instead  of  the  spacious  and  humorous  enterprises  any 


intelligent  devil  would  have  undertaken,  simply  resorts 
to  what  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  calls  the  "  Venusberg  of 
Piccadilly,"  and  attempts  by  various  idiotic  proceed- 
ings to  lead  the  ridiculous  Julian  into  Sin.  To  Mr. 
Hichens  "  Sin  "  means  only  one  thing,  and  on  the  whole 
I  prefer  Miss  Marie  Corelli's  Satanism.  This  devil  takes 
Julian  to  an  exciting  music  hall  with  a  young  person  of 
"pure  heart  "  and  tarnished  morals,  sends  them  home 
in  a  cab  together,  and  thereby  Julian's  first  step  in  Sin  is 
taken.  After  that  this  devil — even  a  devil  must  amuse 
himself — plays  the  piano  and  sings.  The  music  brought 
one  "to  the  verge  of  some  sphere  in  which  the  sordid- 
ness  attained  by  our  race  would  be  sneered  at  as 
delicacy,  in  which  our  lowest  grovellings  of  the  pigstye 
would  be  as  lofty  flights  through  the  skies  .  .  .  hideous- 
eccentricity  .  .  .  wanton  desolation.  .  .  The  voice 
was  not  Valentine  at  all,  but  the  voice  of  a  stranger, 
powerful,  harsh  and  malignant.  ...  A  thick  hoarse- 
ness dressed  it  as  in  disease,  and  at  moments  broke  it 
and  crushed  it  down  .  .  .  deadly  song  .  .  .  not  the 
faintest  touch  of  humanity.  .  .  . 

"  '  Stop  him,'  Julian  murmured. 

"  '  You  ! '  answered  Levellier." 

Why  they  did  not  hit  him  remains  unexplained. 
These  devilries  proceed.  He  kills  a  little  dog  with 
fright,  and  he  introduces  Julian  to  one,  Molly.  But 
the  "pure  heart"  of  the  young  woman  of  the  initial 
Sin  comes  to  the  rescue.  There  is  an  inexplicable 
struggle  between  her  and  the  possessed  Valentine.  She 
works  to  prevent  Julian  committing  Sin  again  and 
Valentine  to  induce  him  to  do  so.  The  struggle  is 
complicated,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  follow.  Dr. 
Levellier  fusses  about  in  a  number  of  chapters.  We 
seem  to  be  out  on  the  tiles — to  employ  a  convenient  idiom 
— for  three  books,  and  the  business  is  over.  Excellent 
reading,  all  of  it,  for  the  thoughtful  household.  Julian 
dies,  the  spirit  departs  out  of  Valentine,  and  his  body, 
having  really  been  dead  a  year,  collapses  very  effectively 
in  the  way  "  She  "  rendered  popular.  Whether  the  young 
woman  dies  or  lives  is  not  particularly  clear  to  me,  and 
I  doubt  if  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  Mr.  Hichens.  But 
so  loose  is  the  symbolism  of  the  story  that  it  really  does 
not  matter. 

The  description  of  this  young  woman  of  "pure  heart" 
and  indifferent  morals  is  the  worst  and  best  of  the  book  ; 
it  is  quite  out  of  place,  but  good  descriptive  work. 
The  substance  of  her  is  a  portrait.  Indisputably,  Mr. 
Hichens  has  taken  a  real  girl  and  studied  her  furniture,, 
her  costume,  her  hours  of  employment,  her  ways  of 
speech  and  some  of  her  ways  of  thought  very  carefully, 
She  is  really  a  commonplace,  good-hearted  "unfortu- 
nate," and  wduld  notbe  outof  place  in  a  good  sympathetic 
realistic  novel.  But  with  a  curious  lack  of  imaginative 
adaptation  he  has  thrust  her  into  this  silly  story,  and 
endowed  her,  not  with  the  sane  dislike  of  nastiness 
such  a  girl  would  periodically  experience,  but  with  a 
consistent  continuous  objection,  an  insane  and  physio- 
logically impossible  opposition  to  Sin,  as  he  conceives 
it.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  minimize  the  conflict 
every  man  of  energy  must  wage  for  the  sake  of  his 
worldly  efficiency  against  the  more  seductive  pleasures  ! 
But  this  sort  of  unreality  only  serves  to  make  the  whole 
business  sentimental  and  ridiculous.  Mr.  Hichens — 
the  Mr.  Hichens  of  "Flames" — has,  like  Miss  Marie 
Corelli,  a  good  strong  undisciplined  imagination  ;  his 
literary  workmanship  is  infinitely  better  in  its  detail ;  his 
"  form  "  is  as  lax  and  copious,  and  his  want  of  insight, 
his  want  of  that  sanity,  that  abiding  sense  of  proportion 
and  distance  which  is  the  essence  of  humour,  is  just  as 
marked.  In  addition,  his  sexual  prepossession  is  a 
powerful  one.  I  think  I  may  safely  congratulate  him 
on  an  inevitable  popularity. 

There  is  an  objectionable  quality  in  all  serious 
fiction,  fiction  professing  to  be  applicable  to  life, 
that  is  not  saturated  in  humour,  that  is  not  true 
in  its  atmosphere,  distance  and  proportion.  Dead 
flat  seriousness  in  a  novel  always  affects  me  like  high 
art  out  of  drawing.  It  does  not  injure  book  sales  of 
course  ;  but  if  a  man  has  no  humour  and  wishes  to  do 
artistic  work,  his  only  hope  of  salvation  lies  in  romance. 
One  finds  no  humour,  for  instance,  in  the  "Green 
Book,"  but  it  is  very  delightful  reading.  The  magni- 
ficent opening  chapter  presents  you  a  dying  man 
carried  on  a  gun-carriage  (for  no  earthly  reason)  across 
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vast  snowy  wastes,  his  head  waggling  most  effectively 
behind,  and  drops  of  blood  falling  on  the  snow.  Behind 
this  arrangement  (also  for  no  earthly  reason)  follows 
a  horseman  hung  with  icicles  and  riding  slowly.  "As 
often  as  he  sees  a  red  rose  on  the  snow  he  dismounts, 
kneels,  and  with  a  golden  spoon  " — no  less — "  takes  up 
the  crystallized  token,  and  places  it  in  an  enamelled 
reliquary  " — also  for  no  earthly  reason.  This  first  chapter 
has  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  subsequent  chapters, 
but  for  all  that  it  is  beautifully  effective.  And  then 
the  stag  hunt  through  the  fair,  and  the  wonder- 
ful "  diva  "  who  kept  the  still  more  wonderful 
Green  Book.  "  In  the  very  midst  of  the  torch-lit  crowd 

came  a  golden  sledge,  shaped  like  a  swan   In  it 

sat  the  prima  donna,  wrapped  in  her  costly  sables  and 
literally  covered  with  bouquets  ....  drawn  by  a  team 
of  eight — such  a  team  as  the  Czar  himself  had  never 
been  drawn  by,  since  it  was  composed  of  eight  young 
noblemen,  the  cream  of  Russia's  jeunesse  doree." 
Chapter  viii.  is  entitled  "An  Orgie  over  a  Volcano." 
So  we  proceed  to  astonishing  conspiracies  (for  no  earthly 
purpose)  and  astonishing  betrayals.  It  is  imagination 
blazing.  It  is  magnificent — it  is  impossible,  but  it  is 
not  more  impossible  than  the  stuff  of  Mr.  Hichens, 
and  it  is  far  more  brilliantly  imagined,  and  in  places 
picturesquely  beautiful.  There  are  dream-like  memories 
to  be  found  in  the  book  that  will  linger  long  in  the 
mind.  But  it  will  not  be  so  popular  as  "Flames." 
The  sham  "  Lesson"  is  absent,  and  the  serious  young 
man  may  hunt  through  it  in  vain  for  details  of 
"  temptations,"  for  hints  of  "  unknown  sins." 

H.  G.  W. 

THE  SLUMS  OF  WEST  LONDON. 

"  Life  in  West  London  :  a  Study  and  a  Contrast." 
By  Arthur  Sherwell.  London  :  Methuen  &  Co. 
1897. 

WHY  will  authors  allow  their  titles  to  overreach 
their  subjects  ?  Only  recently  we  called  atten- 
tion to  a  little  book  whose  title  was  on  altogether  too 
magnificent  a  scale  ;  and  here  is  another — similar  in 
subject-matter — guilty  of  the  same  offence.  The  in- 
quiring foreigner  within  our  gates,  desirous  to  learn 
somewhat  of  life  in  the  greatest  quarter  of  the  greatest 
city  in  the  world,  would  be  drawn  by  such  a  title  as 
"  Life  in  West  London."  He  would  confidently  expect 
to  find  in  its  pages  a  mine  of  information  concerning 
Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall  and  the  clubs  of  St.  James's 
Street,  and  the  giant  hotels,  and  the  mansions  of  dukes 
and  financiers  in  Park  Lane  and  the  squares.  And  he 
would  expect  many  anecdotes  and  comments,  and 
perhaps  revelations,  concerning  the  lives  of  those  who 
inhabit  this  draggled  fairyland.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  would  find  none  of  these  things  ;  but  an  attempt  to 
delineate  the  general  features  of  lower-class  life  in 
Soho.  Now,  Soho  contains  enough  interest  within  its 
grimy  streets  to  furnish  forth  half  a  dozen  books  of  the 
size  of  this  one.  Still  a  bundle  of  statistics  and  reflec- 
tions concerning  the  dwellers  in  this  strange  neighbour- 
hood do  not  make  an  account  of  life  in  West  London. 

Mr.  Sherwell  writes  in  the  spirit  of  the  City  mis- 
sionary. Soho  to  him  is  not  a  curious  backwater  from 
the  big  streams  of  Regent  and  Oxford  Streets — a  region 
where  strange  wild  faces  flit  across  the  gaslight,  where 
hunted  revolutionaries  from  Europe  rest  in  exile,  where 
quaint  cafes  abound  full  of  good  wine  and  unfamiliar 
dishes  ;  nor  has  he  an  eye  for  the  humours  of  these 
wayward  slums — home  of  scene-shifters  and  ballet- 
girls,  of  Italian  waiters  and  cosmopolitan  Anarchists, 
of  old  china  and  Paris  journals.  To  Mr.  Sherwell  the 
district  is  but  a  seething  hell  of  hideous  and  squalid 
poverty  and  of  equally  hideous  and  squalid  vice.  It  is 
that,  of  course  ;  but  Mr.  Sherwell's  picture  of  the 
same  would  surely  have  gained  in  vividness  with- 
out losing  in  truth  if  he  had  hinted  in  his  pages 
that  there  was  a  light  side  (twinkling  with  humour 
and  full  of  the  elements  of  fantasy)  even  to 
Soho.  However,  we  must  accept  from  the  author 
what  he  chooses  to  give  us.  He  tells  us — as,  after  all, 
an  author  should — of  what  is  most  prominent  in  his 
own  mind  ;  and  what  occupies  Mr.  Sherwell's  vision 
when  he  contemplates  Soho  is  the  appalling  amount  of 


sin  and  wretchedness  which  is  contained  within  its 
narrow  borders.  He  invites  us  to  an  inspection  of  the 
plague-spot  of  the  West.  It  is  scarcely  an  exhilarating 
occupation,  save  to  those  who  love  to  sup  on  horrors. 
Such  will  have  their  fill  in  perusing  these  pages.  Mr. 
Sherwell's  method  is  (largely  by  the  aid  of  statistics)  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  extent  of  overcrowding  in  Soho, 
and  of  the  dangers  and  horrors  and  misery  which  result 
therefrom  ;  then  to  discuss  the  industrial  and  economic 
condition  of  its  inhabitants,  the  chapters  dealing  with 
which  afford  a  fresh  opportunity  for  harrowing  the 
reader  ;  after  which  he  strays  into  a  consideration  of 
St)ho's  morals,  or,  more  particularly,  its  lack  of  the 
same.  The  merit  of  the  book  is  unequal.  Mr.  Sherwell 
has  a  favourite  adjective — "  invertebrate."  The  epithet 
is  not  inapt  as  a  description  of  his  book.  At  one  time  he 
marshals  useful  statistics  of  population  and  death-rate 
and  the  like,  seasoned  with  practical  suggestions  for  the 
more  stringent  application  of  laxly  administered  laws. 
Again  he  gives  you  interesting  particulars  of  work  in  the 
tailoring  trade,  of  which  he  has  evidently  made  a  special 
study.  But  again  he  wanders  off  into  platitudes  about 
prostitution,  couched  in  the  language  of  a  Bible-class 
manager,  and  contributing  nothing  more  helpful  to  a 
solution  of  the  dark  problem  than  some  remarks  to  the 
effect  that  prostitution  results  from  intermittent  em- 
ployment, combined  with  luxuriousness  and  irresponsi- 
bility of  living  and  a  general  seasoning  of  Adam-and- 
Eve  natural  sin.  Mr.  Sherwell  is  particularly  strong  on 
the  subject  of  intermittent  employment.  To  the 
"seasonal  trade"  he  attributes  a  great  deal  of  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  economic  degradation  of  the 
Soho  people.  But  he  does  not  tell  us  how  the  thing  is 
to  be  stopped.  Nor  do  we  see  its  possibility  either, 
short  of  the  inauguration  of  an  iron-bound  system  of 
State  Socialism.  People  do  not  want  to  spend  all  the 
year  in  town,  and  they  will  not  if  there  is  any  possibility 
of  getting  out  of  it  in  August  and  September.  And  one 
does  not  want  always  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear  and  do 
the  same  things  ;  consumption  must  vary  ;  even  the 
Wardour  Street  children  weary  of  halfpenny  ices  when 
the  frost  comes,  and  are  as  irresponsible  and  "  seasonal  " 
in  their  requirements  as  the  dwellers  in  Belgravia 
and  Mayfair,  whom  Mr.  Sherwell  seems  disposed 
to  rate  harshly  for  their  erratic  expenditure.  But  then 
Mr.  Sherwell  has  scant  sympathy  with  luxury  and 
pleasure  in  any  forms  :  the  evangelist  outlook  on  life  is 
too  strong  within  him.  This  is  of  course  natural 
enough  in  a  man  who  has  evidently  spent  weary  days 
and  nights  watching  the  squalid  misery  of  these  "  mean 
streets"  and  the  interiors  of  the  still  meaner  "homes" 
which  bound  them.  Yet  we  must  enter  a  protest 
against  the  sweeping  character  of  his  puritanism.  For 
at  times  it  lands  him  in  injustice  ;  as,  for  example,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  restaurants  and  hotels  of  Soho.  Many 
of  them  may  be,  as  Mr.  Sherwell  stigmatizes  them, 
"houses  of  accommodation";  but  a  not  dissimilar 
charge  might  be  brought  against  some  of  the  most 
reputable  hotels  in  the  kingdom.  True,  also,  a  bock 
of  lager  or  a  bottle  of  Niersteiner  may  be  drunk  with 
your  dinner  in  any  of  the  Soho  hostelries  ;  but  surely 
that  fact  does  not  drag  them  within  reach  of  Mr.  Sher- 
well's wholesale  denunciations,  even  when  the  anathe- 
matized liquor  is  "  fetched  to  order,"  which  seems 
somehow,  in  the  author's  philosophy,  to  constitute  an 
aggravation  of  the  offence.  Really,  Mr.  Sherwell 
might  leave  us  our  slatternly  and  grimed  apology  for  a 
Latin  quarter  :  it  is  the  best  London  has  to  offer. 

But  let  us  leave  criticism.  And  this  is  easiest  by 
turning  to  the  chapter  on  the  Tailoring  Trade.  Half  a 
century  ago,  when  Charles  Kingsley  gave  us  "Alton 
Locke,"  this  trade  had  an  unenviable  eminence  in 
respect  to  conditions  of  employment.  But  tc-day,  Mr. 
Sherwell  intimates,  owing  to  the  influx  of  Jew  sweaters 
and  the  introduction  of  machine-work,  matters  are  in  a 
more  parlous  condition  than  ever.  It  is  a  repellent 
picture  of  which  he  gives  us  glimpses.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  sweating  as  it  is  practised: — "  A  young 
woman  (a  thoroughly  skilled  workwoman  who  had 
frequently  earned,  as  a  weekly  worker  employed  on  the 
best  class  of  work,  from  22s.  to  26s.  a  week)  was  com- 
pelled through  slackness  to  accept  work  for  a  Jew  who 
paid  her  piecework.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  her 
wages  were  ys.,  and  during  the  whole  time  that  she 
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worked  for  him  she  never  succeeded  in  earning  more 
than  8s.  a  week."  After  this  Mr.  Sherwell's  sugges- 
tion that  it  is  love  of  excitement  which  sends  so  many 
girls  on  the  streets  appears  a  trifle  superfluous,  if  it  does 
not  border  on  the  impertinent.  Then  there  is  a  re- 
ference to  the  case  tried  in  the  Lambeth  County  Court 
last  year,  in  which  it  was  proved  that  the  defendant 
woman  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  gd.  per  dozen  coats  for 
working  five  button-holes  and  sewing  four  buttons  on 
each  !  together  with  fetching  and  delivering  the  goods, 
finding  her  own  sewing  materials,  workroom  and  light- 
ing. The  woman  said  it  took  her  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night  to  do  a  dozen  coats  ;  and 
out  of  the  ninepence  thus  earned  she  had  to  buy  her 
own  material  and  pay  a  twopenny  fare  in  fetching  and 
carrying  the  work.  Her  employer  admitted  the  rate  of 
pay,  but  proudly  added  that  he  was  working  for  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  For  it  is  not  the  poor  man's 
clothes  only  which  are  made  in  loathsome  sweating 
dens  ;  and  Mr.  Sherwell  notes  a  case  within  his  own 
knowledge  of  a  worker  who  had  three  children  down 
with  fever,  and  used  the  work  upon  which  he  was 
engaged  as  a  temporary  covering  for  them  :  among 
these  articles  was  a  garment  for  Cardinal  Manning, 
afterwards  worn  by  him  on  a  visit  to  Rome. 

Here,  in  conclusion,  is  another  specimen  horror, 
extracted  from  the  chapter  on  Overcrowding  : — "  In  two 
rooms  were  a  family  of  eleven  persons — viz.,  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  nine  children  (one  a  son  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
a  daughter  nineteen,  another  fourteen,  another  thirteen, 
and  several  below  this  age),  and  a  lodger  aged  twenty- 
two,  making  twelve  persons  in  all.  The  man  was  a 
tailor,  and  carried  on  his  trade  in  the  same  room.  They 
slept  four  in  a  bed."  But  not  much  better  (for  de- 
cency's sake)  was  the  case  of  "  a  young,  newly  married 
couple,  who  took  in  a  single-man  lodger  "  ;  they  had 
only  one  small  back  room  for  sleeping  and  living,  the 
lodger  considerately  occupying  a  chair-bedstead.  But 
the  announcement,  "  Part  of  a  room  to  let  "  is  not, 
says  Mr.  Sherwell,  an  uncommon  sight  in  Soho.  After 
all,  it  is  not  difficult  to  forgive  and  understand  the 
concentrated  gloom  of  this  gentleman's  outlook. 

THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA   OF  SPORT. 

"The  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport."  Edited  by  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Hedley  Peek,  and  F.  G. 
Aflalo.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Laurence  &  Bullen. 
1897. 

THE  great  success  of  the  Badminton  Library  and  the 
"  Fur  and  Feather  Series"  has  given  a  wonderful 
impulse  to  what  may  be  called  the  scientific  literature 
of  sport.  And  obviously  there  was  ample  room  for  a 
new  Encyclopaedia  efficiently  edited  and  brought  down 
to  date.  "Blaine"  was  admirable  in  his  day  and  for 
long  afterwards  ;  but  sport  has  been  revolutionized 
since  he  wrote,  and,  moreover,  the  temper  and  tastes  of 
the  times  have  changed.  The  progress  of  Humanity  as 
much  as  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  has  put  an  end  to  the  highly  popular  entertain- 
ments of  baiting  the  bear,  the  bull  and  the  badger,  and 
indeed  the  subterranean  hermit  has  been  well  nigh 
exterminated.  The  flint-lock  has  given  place  to  the 
percussion-gun  ;  the  breech-loader  ha*s  superseded  the 
muzzle-loader.  Now  we  go  out  on  the  stalk  with 
express  rifles  and  bring  down  the  big  game  with  explo- 
sive shells.  Shooting  over  dogs  is  going  out,  and  driving 
birds  has  come  in,  thanks  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery  in  agriculture  and  more  enlightened  ideas  as 
to  how  to  stock  the  moors.  Barren  deer  forests  fetch 
abnormal  rents  and  salmon  reaches  are  leased  at  fancy 
prices.  Nor  have  the  changes  been  confined  by  any 
means  to  the  amusements  of  the  wealthy  or  well-to-do. 
Athletics  have  been  popularized  ;  cricket  is  conducted 
everywhere  on  principles  more  or  less  scientific,  and 
football,  with  its  professional  teams  and  its  gate-money, 
has  become  more  of  a  national  institution  than  horse- 
racing.  But  we  need  not  multiply  arguments  to  prove 
our  assertion  that  there  was  sufficient  occasion  for  this 
new  Encyclopaedia. 

It  promises  well  in  every  respect.  The  names  of  the 
editors  and  the  contributors  they  have  engaged  are 
guarantees  for  knowledge  and  reliability.    The  chief 


subjects  are  confided  to  skilled  specialists.  The  paper 
is  solid,  and  the  type  excellent.  Not  a  few  of  the  lavish 
illustrations  are  admirable  specimens  of  art.  For 
example,  some  of  those  which  are  purely  ornamental, 
such  as  "The  Mill  Pool,"  with  the  falling  shadows  in 
the  sleeping  water  ;  the  sable  antelope  which  sent  a 
thrill  to  the  heart  of  Harris  when  he  first  saw  the  stately 
beauty  in  what  was  then  Moselikatse's  country  and  is 
now  the  Transvaal ;  the  grizzly  bear  over  the  fallen 
deer  and  the  cluster  of  black  game  in  the  snow.  The 
Encyclopaedia  is  comprehensive,  yet  succinct,  and  the 
proportion  is  well  preserved.  Subjects  like  Angling, 
Athletics,  and  Big  Game  are  treated  in  considerable 
detail  ;  minor  matters  are  dismissed  in  a  paragraph  or 
two,  or  a  few  lines.  But  what  we  like  best,  and  what 
promises  well  for  the  satisfactory  development  of  a  some- 
what ambitious  programme,  is  the  evidence,  by  frequent 
references  to  forthcoming  articles,  that  the  whole  scheme 
has  been  carefully  thought  out.  Natural  history  is  not 
neglected,  and  in  the  way  of  its  practical  study  the 
conductors  condescend  to  give  hints  to  boys  upon 
bird-nesting.  Nor  is  the  least  useful  portion  of  the 
work  the  elaborate  glossaries,  explaining  all  technical 
terms  for  the  easy  enlightenment  of  ignorance.  Lord 
Suffolk,  in  his  preface,  fondly  dreams  of  a  day  when 
his  magjitcm  opus  in  distant  editions  may  expand  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography." 
"  Heaven  forbid  !  "  was  our  pious  ejaculation,  and 
though  we  wish  him  all  good  luck  in  his  bold  under- 
taking, we  sincerely  trust  we  may  not  live  to  see  his 
hopes  realized. 

We  can  but  glance  casually  at  a  few  of  his  articles, 
by  way  of  giving  some  useful  idea  of  the  miscellaneous 
contents.   We  spoke  of  comprehensiveness.    The  open- 
ing paragraph  is  devoted  to  the  Aard-vaark  or  Earth- 
hog,  the  South  African  cousin  of  our  British  badger, 
that,  fattening  freely  on  ants  and  labouring  indefatigably 
at  the  suppression  of  an  intolerable  nuisance,  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  formic  acid.  Angling  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  very  capable  hands  of  Mr.  John  Bickerdyke, 
who  treats  it  historically,  chronologically  and  practically 
in  all  its  forms,  from  salmon-fishing  in  the  brawling 
Scandinavian  and  Scottish  streams  to  the  fine  casting 
of  the  Southern  artist  on  Teste  or  Itchen,  with  gut  of 
gossamer  and  a  midge-like  fly,  and  the  punt-fishing  on 
Thames  for  roach  and  barbel.    The  drawings  of  rods, 
reels,  salmon-flies  &c.  are  good  and  numerous,  and 
likely  to  prove  extremely  serviceable.    Mr.  Bryden,  of 
South  African  celebrity,  discourses  of  the  South  African 
antelopes,  and  he   should   know  their  habitats  and 
habits  as  well  as  most  men.    For  now  the  antelope 
has  been  driven  far  afield,  and  the  countless  hosts 
have  long  since  disappeared  which  used  to  swarm 
like  locusts  on  the  fringes  of  the  back  settlements, 
devastating  all  the  ground  they  traversed  like  the 
migrating  lemmings  of  Norway.    Archery  is  done  by 
Mr.  Walrond,  and  Athletics  by  Mr.  Montague  Shear- 
man and  various  "eminent  hands."    Walking,  we  are 
told,  has  been  coming  into  fashion  again  :  it  had  been 
neglected  since  those  heroic  days  when  Ross  and  Barclay, 
who  seemed  to  work  their  legs  by  machinery  and  to 
have  discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion,  per- 
formed their  marvellous  feats.    We  may  mention  that 
we  remember  the  old  deerstalker  telling  us  how  on  one 
occasion  over  his  dinner-table  at  Durris  on  Deeside  a 
match  was  made  for  a  walk  across  country  to  Inverness, 
the  start  to  be  made  immediately.    We  unfortunately 
forget  the  names  of  the  rival  pedestrians  ;  but  we 
know   that   Ross,    one   of    the   umpires,   who  was 
engaged  to  see  fair,  started  to  accompany  them  in 
his  evening  shoes.    "The  Polar  Bear"   is,  we  pre- 
sume, by  Admiral  Albert  Markham,  the  distinguished 
Arctic  explorer  ;  his  shaggy   Russian  congener  has 
been  committed  to  Mr.  Whishaw,  who  has  made  a 
name    in    literature    as   an    unrivalled    authority  on 
sport  in  the  Russian  forests  in  summer  and  winter. 
On   African   big  game  Mr.    Bryden   comes   to  the 
front  again.    The  article  is  a  useful  latter-day  guide  to 
the  best  available  hunting-grounds,  for  sport  is  still  to 
be  obtained  by  long  and  weary  travel,  though  the  hunt- 
ing paradises  dear  to  Cornwallis  Harris  and  Gordon 
Cumming  have  long  since  been  overrun  by  flocks  and 
herds,  or  blackened  by  the  fires  of  the  miners'  smelting- 
furnaces.    Mr.  Bryden  gives  sound,  practical  advice  as 
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to  outfit,  guns  and  the  probable  expenses.  Sport  has 
been  everywhere  revolutionized,  as  we  said,  and  a 
short  quarter  of  a  column  is  all  that  is  given  to  North 
America.  Where  now  are  the  countless  herds  of  the 
buffalo  or  bison  ;  the  grizzlies  that  were  a  terror  to  the 
boldest  mountain-men  ;  the  black-tailed  deer  and  the 
industrious  beaver  that  replenished  the  travelling  larders 
•of  many  an  exploring  expedition  ?  They  are  gone  with 
the  Redman  to  his  happy  hunting-grounds  ;  and  even 
their  bleaching  skeletons  have  crumbled  into  dust  and 
their  place  in  a  sporting  encyclopaedia  knows  them  no 
more.  Finally,  we  may  note  a  most  exhaustive  list  of 
-existing  game  in  fur  and  feathers,  in  which  we  must 
confess  that  we  come  upon  many  a  name  which  is  either 
•unfamiliar  or  absolutely  unknown  to  us. 

MR.  LANG  AND  "OLIVER  TWIST." 

"'Oliver  Twist."  "GadshiU"  edition.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.  With  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1897. 

THE  process  of  "editing"  the  overrated  Dickens 
down  to  his  proper  level  goes  on  merrily.  We 
are  now  at  that  inferior  work,  "  Oliver  Twist." 
"  Work'us,"  said  Noah  Claypole,  "  don't  be  impudent. 
She  was  a  nice  'un,  she  was.  Oh  Lor  !  .  .  .  a  regular 
rightdownbad'un,  Work'us."  Peoplecanhardlybeaware 
of  what  faults  are  to  be  found  in  this  once  popular  story. 
"  Caricature,  of  course,  there  is  "  :  two  of  its  best 
characters  "are  essentially  exaggerated  "  ;  Mr.  Grim- 
wig  "  does  not  overstimulate  "  ;  Brownlow's  relation  to 
Monks  "  is  a  strain  on  credulity  "  ;  Rose  Maylie  is  "as 
old  as  the  interesting  foundling  "  ;  Monks  is  "  painfully 
melodramatic  and  unconvincing."  The  writer's  strength 
lay  "neither  in  construction  of  plots  nor  in  the 
conduct  of  love  affairs."  The  workhouse  hags 
are  borrowed  from  Scott.  Oliver's  "  innocence  and 
elegant  language  may  be  explained  by  heredity," 
though  Mr.  Lang  evidently  thinks  it  is  part  of  the 
general  weakness.  Like  Scott,  Dickens  carried  on 
two  stories  at  once  ;  though  "  a  novelist  of  undoubted 
experience  has  remarked "  that  the  mere  Englishman 
could  not  accomplish  this  feat  in  the  triumphant  man- 
ner of  the  Caledonian.  It  is  conceded,  however,  that 
"  '  Waverley '  and  'Oliver  Twist'  are  likely  to  live  as 
long  as  'Madame  Bovary,'  'Prince  Otto,'  or  'Villette'  " 
■ — an  odd  selection.  Other  judges  are  then  called  in. 
Thackeray,  it  seems,  thought  Dickens  "mawkish," 
but  Mr.  Lang  thinks  this,  "on  the  whole,  superfine." 
Mr.  Walter  Bagehot  "years  ago  disposed  of  his  love 
affairs."  In  an  earnest  and  telling  apologia  Dickens 
pleaded  for  the  wholesome  repelling  influence  of  his 
thieves,  but  "he  might  have  known  boys  better"  in 
general,  and  Mr.  Lang  in  particular.  His  foolish 
theory  is  promptly  disposed  of  by  an  interesting  little 
anecdote.  "The  present  writer,  when  aged  twelve, 
was  within  an  inch  (as  he  well  remembers)  of  faking 
the  bogle  of  an  elderly  gentleman  as  he  walked  down 
Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh."  A  note  of  admiration  is 
added.  Fancy  that !  as  Ibsen  would  say :  actually 
"  within  an  inch."  But  nothing  ensued.  "  I  abstained, 
•nor  do  I  regret  it."  The  "worthy  Beak  "  might  have 
had  no  "  literary  enthusiasm."  Mr.  Lang  even  objects  to 
Oliver's  "  preternaturally  long  nose  "  and  his  "  mealy  " 
character,  and  oddly  thinks  that  both  prejudice  the 
reader  against  him.  We  suspect  this  notion  has  not 
yet  occurred  to  any  one.  Most  people  offer  the  sym- 
pathy that  was  calculated  upon.  The  rather  refined 
face  was  emphasized,  because  the  likeness  to  Monks 
had  to  be  suggested.  There  is  a  most  striking  like- 
ness, by  the  way,  between  the  face  of  Dickens  as  seen 
in  a  little  etching  done  at  this  time  by  Cruikshank,  to 
this  face  of  Oliver's.  They  are,  in  fact,  identically 
the  same. 

Like  "  Pickwick,"  the  story  contains  many  curious 
allusions,  local  and  others,  which  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  comment  on.  Mr.  Lang  might  have  passed 
these  by  altogether,  as  not  to  his  taste.  But  he 
authoritatively  declares  that  "'Oliver  Twist'  needs 
but  two  or  three  notes,"  which  he  supplies  :  one 
on  the  new  police,  in  which  he  is  somewhat  astray  ; 
another  on  the  poor  laws  ;  the  third  on  Mr.  Laing, 
""the  incredible   magistrate,"  as  he  calls  him,  who, 


incredible  as  he  was,  was  specially  drawn  from 
life  and  called  "Fang,"  "scarcely  changing  his 
name,"  says  Mr.  Lang  oddly,  because,  as  we  are 
told,  "  the  English  do  not  sound  the  i."  Blathers 
and  Duff,  we  may  remind  the  editor,  "  are  not 
precisely  of  the  new  model  "  [i.e.  of  the  new  police), 
because  they  were  Bow  Street  "runners."  It  might 
have  been  added  that  Blathers  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  drawn  from  Townsend,  the  free  and  familiar  officer 
of  the  department.  For  the  benefit  of  the  subscribers 
to  this  handsome  and  attractive  edition  we  shall 
venture  to  add  to  Mr.  Lang's  meagre  "two  or  three 
notes "  a  few  particulars.  In  the  preface,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  an  obscure  allusion  to  "an  amazing 
alderman,"  who  declared  from  the  bench  that  there 
was  no  such  place  as  Jacob's  Island.  This  was  the 
once  familiar  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  with  whom  Dickens  was 
at  feud  on  the  score  of  his  friend  Hood  and  the 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt."  He  was  later  introduced  again  as 
Alderman  Cute  in  the  "  Chimes."  But  the  story  is  a 
long  one.  Jacob's  Island  has  long  since  been  joined  to 
the  mainland,  and  the  Folly  Ditch  filled  up.  Mr. 
Lang  brings  up  Henry  Kingsley's  objection,  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  hang  Fagin.  But  he  forgets  that 
"  Bolter"  had  turned  King's  evidence,  and  though,  of 
course,  there  should  be  corroborative  testimony,  this 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  supply. 

This  name  of  Fagin,  by  the  way,  Dickens  tells  us  he 
took  from  "  Bob  Fagin,"  a  friendly  companion  of  his  in 
the  old  disastrous  "Blacking"  times.  It  is  worth 
recording,  too,  that  the  Jews  were  very  indignant  at 
the  slur  cast  upon  their  community  by  this  odious 
sketch.  A  Jewish  lady  long  afterwards  remonstrated 
with  Dickens,  and  he  made  handsome  amends  by 
introducing  a  perfect  Jew,  such  a  Jew  as  never  existed, 
into  "  Our  Mutual  Friend."  There  are  many  points  in 
the  account  of  Rose  Maylie  which  are  to  be  explained 
by  the  author's  almost  hysterical  grief  for  Mary 
Hogarth  :  the  ordinary  reader  will  be  otherwise  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  such  a  genuine  passionate  burst 
as  is  found  at  p.  302.  Mr.  Lang  tells  us  that  "  Oliver," 
like  "  Pickwick,"  was  suspended  owing  to  this  distress. 
There  he  is  quite  wrong.  The  original  numbers  are 
before  us  :  the  work  was  never  interrupted  until  some 
months  after  her  death,  and  this  was  owing  to  a  dispute 
with  his  publisher. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  identify  the  notorious 
workhouse.  Dickens,  as  in  the  case  of  Eatanswill, 
while  affecting  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  place, 
contrived  to  let  indications  escape  by  which  it  might  be 
revealed.  He  tells  us  that  it  was  on  the  Great  Northern 
Road,  passing  by  Barnet,  and  about  seventy  miles 
from  London,  and  that  the  iron  handles  of  the  coffins 
came  by  canal  from  Birmingham.  With  these  data  we 
might  set  to  work.  Then  there  is  the  house  at  Chertsey 
— Mrs.  Maylie's  residence  — an  object  of  great  local 
interest,  and  still  pointed  out  to  the  stranger,  as  it 
was  to  us  lately  :  "  That's  where  the  burglary  was 
done."  It  is  called  Pycroft  House,  close  under  St. 
Anne's  Hill,  a  solitary,  picturesque  old  mansion,  corre- 
sponding in  every  point  with  the  description.  Many 
years  ago  there  was  standing  a  ruined  old  hovel  near 
the  bridge,  also  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  the 
burglar  and  Oliver  remained  for  the  night.  (It  is  odd, 
by  the  way,  that  the  housebreaker's  name  when  quoted 
is  generally  spelt  Sykes.)  The  amusing  scene  of  "  the 
Dodger  "  before  the  magistrate  is  a  sort  of  reproduction 
of  one  of  the  "  Sketches."  Dickens  had  also  tried  his 
hand  on  beadles  in  the  same  collection.  It  might  have 
been  noted,  too,  that  the  vehement  preface  was  recast 
several  times  ;  and  it  is  strange  that  in  one  version 
Dickens  states  that  he  had  no  actual  knowledge  of 
thieves'  life  beyond  what  he  found  in  books  ;  in  another 
that  it  was  drawn  from  actual  observation. 

Mr.  Lang  rather  sneers  at  the  great  Cruikshank  plates, 
admittedly  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  brilliant 
illustrations  we  have.  The  designs,  he  says,  "may satisfy 
admirers  of  Cruikshank."  It  may  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  "designs"  here  presented  are  an 
altogether  different  thing  from  the  originals  in  the 
numbers.  The  former  are  richly  toned— the  shading  in 
many  cases  quite  different.  We  are  told  nothing  of  the 
odd  plate,  of  the  plate  at  the  end  which  was  condemned 
by  Dickens  and  redrawn  by  the  artist.    Mr.  Lang  just 
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touches  on  the  claim  made  by  the  artist  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  story — which  was  first  put  forward  not  by 
"an  American  Interviewer,"  but  by  a  personal  friend 
of  Cruikshank,  to  whom  the  artist  had  shown  his  port- 
folio. This  is  a  trifle,  but  it  is  as  well  to  be  accurate. 
Another  interesting  point  is  that  when  the  story  was 
drawing  to  a  close  Talfourd  pleaded  with  such  earnest- 
ness that  Charley  Bates  and  the  Dodger  might  be 
spared  that  Dickens  relented. 

There  are  many  touches  in  the  story  of  Oliver's  per- 
secution at  the  Work'us  which  make  us  think  that 
they  were  reminiscences  of  his  own  workhouse  days  at 
the  blacking  factory.  There  he  was  bullied  by  a  boy 
like  Noah  Claypole  as  Oliver  was,  and  he  speaks  of  his 
sufferings  with  a  sort  of  agony.  We  have  more  to  tell 
but  must  pause.  Mr.  Lang  and  his  publishers  have  a 
long  journey  before  them  ;  and  it  is  alarming  to  think 
in  what  state  poor  "  Boz  "  will  be  left  when  Mr.  Lang 
has  finished  with  him.  However,  as  Mr.  Pott  remarked 
of  the  Buff  Ball,  "  we  will  be  there." 

LUNATICS  AND  THE  LAW. 

**  The  Law  of  and  Practice  in  Lunacy."  By  A.  Wood 
Renton,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Edin- 
burgh :  William  Green  &  Sons  ;  London  :  Stevens 
&  Haynes.  1897. 

IT  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the  three  greatest 
trials  of  a  lawyer's  life  are  infants,  married  women 
and  lunatics,  and  of  these  the  greatest  unquestionably 
are  lunatics.  The  legislation  on  the  subject  is  volu- 
minous, and  Mr.  Wood  Renton  may  be  congratulated 
on  his  courage  in  undertaking  what  he  describes  as 
"  an  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  with  which  the 
English  Law  of  Lunacy  deals " — an  attempt  which 
occupies  no  less  than  a  thousand  closely  printed  pages. 
The  bulk  of  the  volume  consists,  of  course,  of  the 
Lunacy  Acts  of  1890  and  1891  ;  but  there  is  also  a 
section  devoted  to  Lunacy  Independent  of  Statute,  and 
another  to  Lunacy  in  Relation  to  Criminal  Law,  as 
well  as  an  appendix  containing  some  minor  statutes, 
the  Rules  of  Court,  and  a  very  full  and  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  Forms. 

English  law-books,  following  necessarily,  we  suppose, 
on  the  method,  or  rather  the  want  of  method,  of  our 
legislation,  have  grown  unwieldy  and  unmethodical 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  Mr.  Renton  has  not  altogether 
escaped  the  faults  of  his  predecessors.  But,  with  this 
preliminary  reservation,  we  have  nothing  but  com- 
mendation for  a  book  which  will  ]be  indispensable  to 
practitioners  who  wish  to  have  the  whole  law  of  the 
subject  in  a  single  volume.  In  dealing  with  the  Act 
of  1890  Mr.  Renton  has  adopted  the  excellent  plan 
of  setting  out  the  sections  of  the  amending  Act  of 
1891  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  sections  of  the 
prior  Act  which  they  amend,  the  two  statutes  being 
distinguished  by  the  use  of  different  type.  In  some 
cases  the  notes  partake  a  little  too  much  of  the 
nature  of  cross-references  ;  but,  no  doubt,  had  any 
other  plan  been  adopted,  the  book  would  have 
swollen  to  a  wholly  unreasonable  size.  Part  I.,  which 
deals  with  the  Law  of  Lunacy  independent  of  statute, 
suffers  most  from  lack  of  sufficient  space.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  compress  within  some  seventy  pages  a  mass 
of  judicial  decisions,  obiter  dicta,  medical  opinions,  and 
psychological  surmises  on  such  subjects  as  insanity 
and  contract,  insanity  in  relation  to  marriage,  the  wills 
of  lunatics,  and  insanity  and  life  insurance — accurate 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  in  some  instances  so  compressed 
as  to  be  almost  misleading.  Mr.  Renton  ought  to 
have  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions  ;  he  should  have 
devoted  more  space  to  this  section,  which  would  then 
have  formed  the  most  original  and  valuable  part  of  the 
book. 

As  we  have  indicated,  a  modern  law  writer's  chief 
difficulty  arises  from  our  haphazard  method  of  legis- 
lation. A  subject  of  great  obscurity  and  complexity 
— such  as  lunacy — has  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  Courts  of  justice  for  centuries  ; 
many  statutes  have  been  passed  dealing  with  it ;  a  list 
of  judicial  decisions  interpreting  those  statutes  have 
been  delivered  ;  the  inevitable  result  is  to  "  make  that 
darker  which  was  dark  enough  without."    Then  comes 


a  codifying  Act.  The  new  code  is  appallingly  and  dis- 
hearteningly  long  ;  but,  long  as  it  is,  it  is  soon  found 
wanting  ;  some  point,  apparently  trifling  in  itself,  has 
been  omitted,  some  principle  has  been  left  undecided  ; 
an  amending  Act  becomes  necessary ;  that  in  its  turn 
is  amended  ;  judicial  decisions  follow,  and  so  the  whole 
weary  round  commences  again.  Take  the  present 
instance.  The  Lunacy  Act  of  1890,  the  codifying 
statute,  consists  of  342  sections  and  five  schedules, 
sufficient  in  all  conscience  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
mental  disease.  But  when  such  an  elementary  point 
arises  as  the  necessity  for  deciding  whether  or  not  a 
man  is  a  "  lunatic"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Lunacy 
Acts  we  find  ourselves  left  absolutely  without  adequate 
guidance.  The  draughtsman  has  seen  a  difficulty  and 
has  simply  evaded  it  by  formulating  the  following 
cryptic  utterance  :  "  Lunatic  means  an  idiot  or  person 
of  unsound  mind  "  ;  not  includes,  be  it  observed,  but 
?neaiis.  Could  anything  be  more  idiotic  ?  Is  it  not 
inexcusable  that,  at  this  stage  of  medical  knowledge  a 
"lunatic"  is  to  be  described  as  either  an  idiot  or  a 
person  of  unsound  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
forms  of  mental  affliction,  "lunacy,"  properly  so  called, 
included  ?  And  if  the  reply  be  that  the  Acts  are  only 
intended  to  apply  to  the  particular  forms  mentioned,  the 
greater  the  condemnation  of  those  responsible  for  such 
scraps  of  legislation.  The  truth  is  that  all  this  elaborate 
and  intricate  machinery  of  Judges,  and  Masters,  and 
Chancery  Visitors,  and  Commissioners,  as  provided  by 
the  Act,  can  effect  little  until  we  get  a  definition  of 
"  lunatic"  which  shall  be  at  once  scientific,  accurate, 
and  complete. 

Such  being  the  state  of  our  legislation,  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  comprehensive  definitions  or  logical  arrange- 
ment from  learned  authors  who  follow  the  established 
custom  of  making  the  statute  the  backbone  of  their 
treatise.  An  English  law  book  has  come  to  mean  an 
annotated  edition  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  arranged 
clause  by  clause  with  cross  references,  an  ample  array 
of  judicial  decisions,  and  an  index  which  is  in  itself  a 
small  volume.  To  write  a  full,  lucid,  and  logically 
arranged  treatise  on  any  great  branch  of  law  would  be 
regarded  as  a  waste  of  time  ;  judges  and  leaders  who 
have  gained  their  position  by  a  phenomenal  memory 
for  decided  cases  entirely  unconnected  with  any  know- 
ledge of  guiding  principles  would  resent  it  as  "aca- 
demic." The  consequence  is  that  our  law  books  con- 
stantly gain  in  bulk  and  lose  in  clearness,  and  appeals 
and  reversed  judgments  flourish  exceedingly.  Which 
latter  reflection  suggests  that,  after  all,  from  the 
lawyer's  point  of  view,  the  system  has  its  compen- 
sations. 

A   HISTORIAN   OF   THE  KAILYAIRD. 

"A  History  of  Dumfries  and  Galloway."  By  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.  Edinburgh  :  Black- 
wood. 

T  T  ERE  at  last  we  have  a  writer  from  the  Kailyaird 
who  forswears  romancing,  and  confines  himself 
to  a  narrative  which  is,  as  he  modestly  hints,  concise 
and  trustworthy.  This  is  well ;  for  we  have  had  so 
much  discursive  twaddle  from  north  of  the  Tweed  that 
a  little  plain  truth-telling  is  more  than  welcome.  And 
the  truth  is  here  ;  but  unfortunately  it  stops  short  at 
the  end  of  last  century,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
English  reader.  For  he,  being  an  ignorant  foreigner, 
asks  himself  this  question  :  By  what  miraculous  pro- 
cess have  the  thieving,  murdering,  hypocritical  Scots 
who  swagger  through  this  narrative  arrived  at  the 
meek  saintliness  which  obtains  in  Kailyaird  fiction? 
It  is  a  hard  matter  to  resolve,  and  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
does  not  help  us. 

Failing  in  this,  he  yet  introduces  us  to  a  finished 
race  of  Christian  banditti  who  raided  and  ruffled  along 
the  Scottish  Border,  in  despite  of  law  and  honesty. 
From  the  time  of  Robert  de  Brus— who  killed  his 
man  in  a  kirk  and  filched  a  kingdom — down  to  the 
cattle-lifters  and  smugglers  of  last  century,  these  Scots 
achieved  rare  distinction  as  thieves.  Theft,  indeed,  was 
their  daily  business,  and  murder,  with  and  without 
religious  motives,  their  pastime.  We  do  not  even 
gather  from  this  author  that  the  blackguardism  of  the 
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Scottish  Border  was  tempered  with  bravery.  Squalid 
intrigue  and  mercenary  truckling,  now  with  English 
barons,  now  with  the  Scots  king,  served  as  interludes 
between  treachery  and  murder.  And  chief  among  these 
Border  gentry  were  the  Maxwells,  as  our  author  is  very 
careful  to  show.  A  superficial  reader  might  easily  be 
misled  into  the  belief  that  Sir  Herbert  is  here  writing 
the  history  of  his  own  clan,  so  complete  is  his  portraiture 
of  the  Maxwell  lairds.  One  of  them  was  tried  and 
beheaded  for  "horrible  treachery"  and  murder,  a 
punishment  which  our  author  good-naturedly  admits 
was  just.    We  hasten  to  agree. 

But  where,  the  reader  asks,  amid  all  these  blood- 
feuds  and  raidings,  were  the  common  people  ?  Or 
were  there  then  (as  now)  no  common  people  in  Scot- 
land ?  Writing  this  history  on  old-fashioned  aristrocatic 
lines,  Sir  Herbert  gives  scant  attention  to  the  com- 
monalty. In  the  early  times  it  would  seem  that  they 
had  no  rights,  except  the  right  to  be  killed  at  the 
bidding  of  the  lairds  ;  while  in  later  days  they  them- 
selves explained  their  position  tersely  in  this  homespun 
jingle  :— 

"  The  lords  and  lairds  they  drive  us  out 
From  mailings  where  we  dwell  ; 
The  poor  man  cries,  '  Where  shall  we  go  ?  ' 
The  rich  say,  '  Go  to  hell  !  '  " 
With  a  community  constituted  on  this  fobbing  principle, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  only  man  from  this 
corner  of  the  Kailyaird  who  has  achieved  wide  fame 
was  an  accomplished  pirate.  (Mr.  Crockett,  we  need 
not  say,  belongs  to  a  later  period.)  This  was  the 
redoubtable  Paul  Jones,  who  was  at  least  a  wholesome 
scoundrel,  with  no  psalm-singing  airs.  Nevertheless, 
Sir  Herbert  cannot  away  with  him.  So  great  is  his 
indignation  with  the  stout  sailor-man  for  being  a  mere 
sea-pirate,  and  not  a  land-pirate  like  the  Maxwells, 
that  his  syntax  is  ruffled  as  he  cries,  "  Never  was  there 
a  rogue  should  have  swung  more  properly  than  he  from 
a  yard-arm  ! "  Robert  Burns  is  also,  for  his  sins,  dragged 
in  among  these  Border  rascals.  We  have  heard  it 
rumoured  that  this  same  Burns  was  a  poet,  but  Sir 
Herbert  does  not  exactly  confirm  the  rumour.  True,  he 
mentions  a  ballad  called  "Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  obviously 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  in  a  footnote  the  Gaelic 
origin  of  Shanter.  Also,  he  makes  mention  of  a  volume 
of  verse  published  in  some  obscure  place  called 
Kilmarnock  ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  our  author 
regards  Burns  as  simply  an  incapable  gauger,  and  a 
drunken  ne'er-do-weel  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
helped  in  his  low  estate  by  "an  influential  person  "  of 
the  noble  house  of  Maxwell.  What  more  could  the 
fellow  want?  No  more  ;  except  that  the  generous  deed 
should  be  blazoned  in  a  footnote  by  this  later  Maxwell. 

As  for  the  manner  in  which  this  Kailyard  history  is 
presented  we  shall  say  little,  chiefly  because  there  is 
little  to  be  said.  Its  merits  of  styie  and  method  are 
essentially  negative  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  quite  so 
sawdustish  and  inaccurate  as  the  usual  local  guide-book, 
neither  is  it  so  complacently  garrulous  as  its  author's 
ordinary  contributions  to  the  monthly  press. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  'T'HE  Art  Schools  of  London/'  by  Tessa  Mackenzie  (Lon- 
J_  don  :  Swan  Sonnenschein.  1896),  does  for  painting, 
music,  &c,  in  the  metropolis  much  what  Miss  Maddison  has 
sought  to  do  in  a  larger  sphere.  It  is  a  guide  book  to  the  Fine 
Art  schools  in  London,  with  particulars  of  their  working. 

"  Scenes  of  Farniliar  Life,  arranged  progressively  for 
Students  of  Colloquial  French,"  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer  (Mac- 
millan),  is  a  quite  charming  school-book.  The  little  Scenes 
are  conceived  in  a  dramatic  spirit,  and  written  with  a  most 
pleasant  brightness  and  vivacity.  Mrs.  Frazer  has  realized  the 
golden  truth  that  the  child  was  not  made  for  grammar,  but  gram- 
mar for  the  child  ;  and  she  has  taken  all  possible  advantage  of 
the  dramatic  instinct,  the  joy  of  "let's  pretend,"  which  is  in  all 
healthy  children.  The  characters  in  the  book  really  speak  the 
French  that  one  hears  spoken,  not  the  French  that  we  used  to 
learn  at  school,  revelling  in  the  obsolete.  We  congratulate 
Mrs.  Frazer  ;  and  still  more  the  children  who  are  lucky  enough 
to  be  taught  out  of  her  book. 

"The  Beginners'  French  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book,"  by 
R.  H.  Harper  (Rivington,  Percival  &  Co  ),  has  been  produced 
in  the  belief  that  most  grammars  and  exercise  books  are  "  too 
advanced  for  mere  beginners."  But  surely  more  advanced 
grammars  contain  also  the  elementary  portions  which  alone 


are  given  here.  We  do  not  think  such  books  as  these,  though 
this  is  well  done  as  far  as  it  goes,  are  a  real  help.  They 
multiply  the  number  of  books  to  be  learnt  from  ;  and  as 
most  children,  or  very  many,  learn  by  the  eye  chiefly,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  associations  of  memory  should  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  use  of  different  books  on  the  same  subject :  to  say 
nothing  of  other  considerations. 

Mr.  Ernest  Weekley's  "  Higher  French  Reader"  (Clive)  is  a 
reading-book  very  much  up  to  date.  Loti,  Huysmans,  Zola, 
Richepin,  Verlaine,  Mallarme,  are  all  represented.  But  it  is  no 
enthusiasm  for  "  naturalistes  "  or  "  symbolistes  "  that  has  led  to 
this,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  surprising  selection  ;  it  is  merely 
that  these  writers  yield  a  fine  harvest  of  hard  words  and  obscure 
passages,  such  as  the  examiner,  bent  on  battling,  loves  to  find. 
Would  it  not  have  been  kind  to  add  a  few  notes  ?  However, 
the  passages  chosen  are  not  quite  so  difficult  as  the  names  of 
the  authors  might  suggest. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

AMONG  the  best-known  monthlies  it  is  unquestionable  that 
one  has  now  to  turn  to  the  "  New  Review"  for  literature 
and  literary  criticism  that  are  not  contemptibly  beneath  the  best 
Continental  standards.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Henley,  able  editor 
though  he  is,  does  not  always  distinguish  where  literary  phrasing 
is  appropriate  and  where  it  is  offensively  obtrusive  Thus  in  the 
most  important  article  of  the  number,  the  fourth  in  "  The 
Foreigner  in  the  Farmyard"  series,  by  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Williams, 
our  attention  was  constantly  distracted  from  the  subject  by  a 
pointless  phraseology  of  the  so-called  "  literary  "  order.  Does 
Mr.  Henley  need  to  be  informed  that  in  an  article  of  a  com- 
mercial and  statistical  nature,  the  essential  is  the  plainest, 
clearest  writing  ?  We  ask  the  question  because  we  fancy  we 
could  almost  point  out  those  passages  in  the  article  which 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Williams  and  those  which  have  been 
written  or  revised  by  Mr.  Henley.  The  result  is  an  absurd 
hodge-podge  of  the  two  writers.  With  regard  to  the  article 
itself :  it  treats  of  the  increasing  imports  of  butter  and  cheese 
(often  adulterated)  from  abroad,  and  suggests  in  the  case  of 
butter  co  operation  among  farmers  on  the  Plunkett  and  Win- 
chilsea  system,  together  with  a  protective  tariff  and  an  official 
analysis  of  butter  samples.  In  the  matter  of  cheese  Mr. 
Williams  advocates,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  measures, 
an  extension  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  the  abolition  of  pre- 
ferential rates  on  foreign  produce  granted  by  our  railways  in  spite 
ofclegislation  and  State  grants  to  dairy  associations  for  experts  in 
cheesemaking.  Mr.  de  Thierry's  article  on  "  England  and  her 
Colonies"  we  deal  with  elsewhere.  Mr.  Whibley  writes  in- 
terestingly about  Charles  Joseph,  Prince  de  Ligne.  In  the 
course  of  a  long  life  he  appears  to  have  said  one  or  two  smart 
things.  When  some  one  asked  him  "Are  you  married?"  he 
replied,  "  Oui,  mais  si  peu."  Just  before  he  died  he  made  a 
last  epigram  about  the  Congress  of  Vienna — "  Le  Congres  ne 
marche  pas  ;  il  danse."  What  Mr.  C.  F.  Keary's  "  Phantasies" 
are  all  about  we  endeavoured  in  vain  to  discover  :  it  reminded 
us  of  Olive  Schreiner's  less  happy  method  of  allegory.  The 
Rev.  T.  E.  Brown  descants  on  Spenser  not  without  insight  ; 
but  we  do  not  care  for  such  stuff  as  "  A  foul  caitiff  is  the  man 
that  from  Spenser  can  swill  as  from  a  trough  the  pig-wash  of 
obscenity,"  which  is  mere  pulpit  eloquence.  "The  Descent  of 
Ishtar"  is  (like  the  new  instalment  of  Mr.  Henry  James's 
"What  Maisie  Knew")  profoundly  uninteresting.  "Roast 
Apples,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Marriott,  is  weird  and  worth  reading  ; 
whilst  Mr.  Basil  Thomson  contributes  a  curious  study  of  life  in 
the  New  Hebrides  called  "  The  Wild  Man.:;  The  number  is 
interesting,  but  lacking  in  actuality. 

There  is  less  entertainment  than  usual  :n  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine"  for  this  month,  though  there  is  some  amusement 
and  a  certain  amount  of  good  criticism  in  the  article  on  "  Recent 
Books."  The  latest  novels  by  M.  Huysmans  and  M.  Anatole 
France  are  sympathetically  sketched,  a  little  thunderstorm  s 
prepared  for  the  author  of  "Trooper  Peter  Halket,"  and  a 
cracker  is  tied  to  the  retreating  tails  of  Messrs.  Henley  and 
Henderson,  editors  of  the  Centenary  Burns.  Mr.  H.  Fielding 
presents  a  most  attractive  picture  of  Buddhist  charity  in  his 
account  of  the  famine  in  Burma,  and  Mr.  J.  Y.  Simpson  con- 
tributes the  first  instalment  of  his  paper  on  Siberian  prisons, 
telling  of  the  long  and  dreary  journey  from  Russia.  Dr.  Louis 
Robinson  reviews  the  effect  that  the  revolutionary  Darwinian 
theories  must  make  upon  the  position  of  the  amateur  naturalist 
— a  question  of  no  small  importance.  Until  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  is  sucked  in,  so  to  speak,  with  the  mother's  milk, 
many  otherwise  useful  observations  may  go  astray  into  fruitless 
channels,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amateur's  lost  peace  of  mind 
when  he  remembers  that  the  province  in  which  his  fathers 
happily  pottered  is  now  "surveyed,  mapped,  and  annexed  by 
the  speculative  professor,"  who  is  often  a  somewhat  disdainful 
person.  The  two  political  articles  deal  with  Lord  Cromer's 
Report  and  the  Navy  Estimates.  The  latter  is  an  outspoken 
criticism  of  Mr.  Goschen  as  a  man  who  really  is  not  certain 
what  the  Navy  requires,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to 
show  much  determination  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
quirements are  to  be  attained. 

There  is  an  important  article  in  "  Macmillan's"  on  the 
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"  Remaking  of  the  Army,"  by  Stevinus.  The  writer  ably  covers 
a  wide  field,  and  puts  his  recommendation  well.  He  agrees 
with  Sir  William  Jervois,  that  the  army  must  not  be  burdened 
with  the  finding  of  garrisons  for  naval  bases.  Coast  defence 
should  be  given  over  to  the  navy,  garrison  artillery  should  be 
converted  into  marine  artillery.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Colonial  garrisons  alone  would  mean  nine 
regiments  at  Aldershot,  and,  as  the  writer  adds,  "  Parliament 
trusts  the  Admiralty,  while  it  does  not  trust  the  War  Office." 
Colonel  Trevor  contributes  a  brief  survey  of  the  famine  in 
India,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  in  discussing  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Hospital  Fund,  urges  the  creation  of  a  representative  central 
board  "  for  purposes  of  friendly  co-operation  and  common  help 
in  our  medical  charities/' 

The  "  Cornhill"  is  a  very  gallant  number  this  month,  full  of 
most  excellent  stuff.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  goes  closely  into  the 
relations  between  Scott  and  the  Ballantynes,  Scott  and  Con- 
stable— an  interesting  subject,  and  so  well  treated  that  quota- 
tion is  almost  impossible.  A  few  pages  further  on  Mr.  C.  J. 
Cornish  writes  an  amazing  account  of  the  cost  of  country 
houses  ;  domestic  economy  is  strangely  interesting  under  any 
circumstances,  and  when  the  figures  reach  such  levels  as  Mr. 
Cornish  discusses  the  interest  is  almost  feverish.  Sir  Walter 
Besant  sweeps  away  all  possible  objections  to  his  proposal  for 
a  British  festival  day  by  premising  his  appeal  with  a  hint  that 
it  is  not  directed  to  those  who  do  not  fancy  it.  It  is  all  very 
well,  Sir  Walter  says,  for  the  cultivated  Englishman  to  object 
to  flags  and  festivals  ;  but  think  of  the  lad  born  in  White- 
chapel,  and  compare  him  to  the  American  boy,  brought  up  to 
reverence  the  flag  and  delight  in  his  national  history.  Let 
there,  therefore,  be  an  annual  celebration  of  April  23,  because 
of — Shakspeare.  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn's  Irish  tale  is  amusing  ; 
and  Mr.  Walter  Ramal's  "  The  Moon's  Miracle ;' is  a  spirited 
and  daring  piece  of  bombastic  vividness. 

There  are  two  pretty  papers  in  "  Temple  Bar :'  about  two 
notable  literary  ladies,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  and  Mrs.  Vigor, 
and  some  more  than  passable  short  stories.  Moreover,  Miss 
Rhoda  Broughton's  entertaining  and  pathetic  "Dear  Faustina" 
continues  as  well  as  it  promised. 

"  Longman's"  has  a  comprehensible  scientific  article  from 
Mr.  Grant  Allen,  suggestive,  as  popular  science  should  be  ; 
some  gossip  about  the  birds  in  Savernake  Forest  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hudson  ;  and  a  little  biography  of  "  A  Perverse  Widow," 
Mrs.  Catharine  Boevey,  a  friend  of  Steele's  and  an  untiring 
philanthropist. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  reaches  Cape  Town  in  this  month's 
tt  Harper's."  Speaking  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  he  says  it  "  was 
so  domestic  to  South  Africa  that  every  Africander  regarded  it 
as  peculiarly  one  for  his  people  alone  to  consider " — in  fact, 
direct  interference  from  home  was  a  mistake,  almost  an  insult. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Lummis's  third  paper  on  Mexico  is  a  panegyric 

.  on  Porfirio  Diaz,  such  a  career  as  may  well  make  an  admirer  a 
little  light-headed.  The  magazine  opens  with  a  picture  of 
American  sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  an 
account  of  the  misdeeds  of  Citizen  Genet,  the  first  Republican 

.  Ambassador  sent  from  France. 

The  "Century"  has  some  unpublished  sketches  which 
Thackeray  made  in  Weimar,  and  an  interesting  appreciation 
of  Mr.  George  Grey  Barnard,  a  young  American  sculptor  who 
scored  a  great  success  in  the  '94  Exhibition  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  There  is  a  sketch  of  society  in  Georgetown  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  The  rest  of  the  magazine  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  Grant. 


77ie  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  otter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. —  The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 

AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  Ne-u  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
IIaroi.d  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EPPS'S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  r<n«ted  niSs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
«i»)ect«J  to  poatlfal  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
?*?,.*  ""ely-flavoured  powder—  Cocoaine,"  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
wiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  It*  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
e-uied  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 


PALL   MALL  CLUB. 

(ESTABLISHED  1893.) 
OFFICES:   60   HAYMARKET,  S.W. 

The  Committee  propose  (prior  to  entering  on  Nevv  and  Larger  Pre- 
mises) to  elect  500  New  Town  Members  and  1,000  new  Country  Members, 
at  the  original  subscription  of  £3  3s.  and^i  is.  per  annum  respectively. 

The  subscription  for  future  members  will  then  be  raised  to  £$  5s.  (Town) 
and  £2  2S.  (Country). 

Arrangements  are  made  to  provide  Members  with  Seats  to  View  the 
QUEEN'S  PROCESSION  on  the  line  of  route  at  moderate  prices. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

PALL   MALL   CLUB  OFFICES, 

60  HAYMARKET,  S.W. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  Itiver  and  Mmbanlcment  Gardens* 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

I C   R  TT7 

Managers  \  £  ECHENARD.         Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND    HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


Bor  wick's 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


Powder 


Bland  &  Sons' 

•303    BORI]  RIFLE. 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO 

H.R.H.   PRINCE   HENRI  D'ORLEANS 

And  used  by  him  during  his  recent  Expedition  through  Tibet. 


THOMAS   BLAND   &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
WORKS  :  BIRMINGHAM. 


"LANCET"  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 


f f  sy  n  jj      FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
UiDt      FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 

DIABETES 

48s.    PER    DOZEN.  WUTCW 
CARRIAGE  PAID.     VY  Fl  1  OlV  I  X 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE    BACK    &c  CO. 
DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE.  BISHOPSGATE. 
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EMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  The  New 
Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.    Great  Success.    Lumiere  Cineimato- 
gTaphe.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.    Doors  open  at  7.30. 

"D  OYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTER  ETCHERS.— ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION  of  the  SOCIETY  NOW  OPEN  at  the  Society's  Gallery, 
5A  Pall  Mall  East,  from  10  till  6. 

 A.  STEWART.  Secretary. 

'T'YPE-WRITING.— MANUSCRIPTS,    &c,  COPIED.— 

Terms  id.  per  folio  (72  words),  or  5,000  words  and  over  iod.  per  thousand  ;  in 
two  colours,  is.,  paper  included.— Miss  Nightingall,  Walkern  Road,  Stevenage. 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS  and  RUGS,  many  without  reserve.  An  important  ship- 
ment direct  from  Constantinople,  collected  from  the  most  famous  looms  in  the 
East,  and  comprising  specimens  from  Mousoul,  Daghestan,  Shirvan,  Kurdistan, 
and  other  centres  in  Turkey,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  &c.  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK,  &  RUTLEY  will  SELL  by  AUCTION' 
at  their  CONDUIT  STREET  AUCTION  GALLERIES,  0  Conduit 
Street,  and  23A  Maddox  Street,  W.,  the  above  ORIENTAL  CARPETS  and 
RUGS,  on  April  8  and  9. — On  View  two  days  prior  and  morning  of  sale.  Cata- 
logues free. 

THE  CONDUIT  STREET  AUCTION  GALLERIES. — Messrs. 
KNIGHT,  FRANK,  &  RUTLEY'S  GALLERIES,  9  Conduit  Street,  and  23A 
Maddox  Street,  W.,  are  OPEN  DAILY  for  the  reception  of  FURNITURE, 
Pictures,  Jewellery,  Silver  Plate,  China,  Books,  Old  Lace,  and  other  property 
intended  for  public  auction.  Valuations  prepared.  Sales  held  at  private  residences 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.    Trade  stocks  promptly  catalogued  and  sold. 

"DADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

of  ^80,  One  of  .£50,  One  of  ^40.  Examination  begins  July  34th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 
Ten  Scholarships  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £Zo  and  £20  per  annum  will  be 
awarded.  Also  one  Scholarship  of  ^35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  Sons 
of  Old  Cheltonians  only.  Chief  subjects  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates 
must  be  under  15. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


HOMELESS  BOYS  OF  LONDON. 


FUNDS  are  greatly  NEEDED  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  training-ships  Aretkusa  and  Chichester,  and  the  seven  homes  on 
shore,  under  the  management  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Refuges 
for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children.  Founded  by  the  late  William 
Williams,  Esq.,  in  1843.  Nearly  1,000  boys  and  girls  are  now  being 
supported  in  the  ships  and  homes. 

An  urgent  appeal  is  made  to  raise  funds.  Will  each  reader  of  this 
appeal,  who  believes  in  saving  the  children  and  sympathizes  with  the 
work  done  for  their  benefit  in  these  ships  and  homes,  kindly  send  a 
contribution  for  the  support  of  the  children  ? 

Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited  and  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  214  High  Holborn,  W.C., 
and  by 

H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Secretary. 

HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary. 
London  Home  and  Offices,  164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 

BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED   AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
TeltgrafMc Address :  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

"DOOKS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

"*~^  No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

Now  ready,  Fifty-eighth  Edition,  price  2s. 

THE  CHILD'S  GUIDE  to  KNOWLEDGE.    By  a  Lady. 

The  Original  Authorised  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Limited. 

'T'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
■*■  rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £l    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advarut,  arid 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 
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G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  80N8  BOOKS. 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "The  Leavenworth  Case." 

THAT  AFFAIR 

NEXT  DOOR. 

By  ANNA   K.  GREEN. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 


STEPHEN   LESCOMBE,    Bachelor  of  Arts. 

By  Julius  H.  Hurst.    Crown  8vo.  clotb,  6s.        [Ready  shortly. 


"HEROES  OF  THE   NATIONS"  SERIES. 

Edited  by  EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 
Prize  Edition,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
NEW  VOLUME. 

ROBERT  THE  BRUCE,  and  the  Struggle  for 

Scottish  Independence.    By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 


THE  GOD-IDEA  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  ;  or, 

Sex  in  Religion.  By  Eliza  Burt  Gamble,  Author  of  "  The 
Evolution  of  Woman."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Gamble's  purpose  has  been  not  only  to  furnish  a  brief  outline 
of  religious  growth,  but  to  show  the  effect  which  each  of  the  two 
forces,  female  and  male,  has  had  upon  the  development  of  our  present 
God-idea.  Her  investigation  of  the  subject  has  served  to  accentuate 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  her  earlier  book  relative  to  the  inheritance 
of  each  of  the  two  lines  of  sexual  demarcation.       [Ready  Tuesday. 


HYPNOTISM  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 

PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.  By  Otto  G.  Wetterstrand,  M.D., 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Swedish  Physicians  at  Stockholm,  &c. 
Translated  by  Henrik  G.  Petersen,  M.D.     8vo.  cloth,  10s. 

[Ready  Tuesday. 
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THE  BOER  INDICTMENTS  OF  BRITISH  POLICY.  By  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  M.P. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  EMPIRE.  By  H.  F.  Wyatt  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
"Seeley"  Lecturers). 

THE  ENCROACHMENT  OF  WOMEN.   Ey  Charles  Whibley. 

HOW  I  BECAME  POPE.  (By  Pius  II.)  Translated  by  Alfred  N.  Macfadyen. 

A  TURKISH  "  YOUNG  PRETENDER."    By  Lady  Currie. 

AGRA  IN  1857:  A  REPLY  TO  LORD  ROBERTS.  By  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.,  CLE. 

MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  AND  LORD  SALISBURY  ON  EVOLU- 
TION.  (Concluded.)   By  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

RONSARD  AND  HIS  VENDCMOIS.    Ey  J.  J.  Jusserand. 

(1)  HOW  POOR  LADIES  LIVE  :  a  Reply.    By  Miss  Eliza  Orme. 

(2)  HOW  POOR  LADIES  MIGHT  LIVE :  an  Answer  from  the  Workhouse 

By  Miss  Edith  M.  Shaw. 
GOETHE  AS  A  STAGE  MANAGER.   By  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow. 
SOME  CHANGES  IN  SOCIAL  LIFE  DURING  THE  QUEEN'S  REIGN. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Algernon  West,  K.C.B. 
MR.  LAURIER  AND  MANITOBA.    By  J.  G.  Snead  Cox  (Editor  of  the 

"  Tablet"). 

"  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE "  AS  A  DIPLO- 
MATIC FORMULA: 

(1)  By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 

(2)  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers. 
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1.  Episodes  of  the  Month. 

2.  Trade  and  Training  in  Germany.    By  Sir  Philip  Magnus  (Member  of 

the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction). 

3.  Helpless  Europe.    By  Spenser  Wilkinson. 

4.  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.    By  F.  Reginald  Statham. 

5.  Fishing  in  West  Africa.    By  Miss  Mary  H.  Kingsley. 

6.  President  McKinley.    By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

7.  A  Recent  Glance  at  Spain.    By  John  Foreman. 

8.  Story  of  a  Philanthropic  Pawn-Shop.    By  Miss  Edith  Sellers. 

9.  The  Patriotic  Editor  in  War.    By  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb. 
10.  American  Affairs. 

LONDON  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C 
And  at  all  Booksellers'. 

AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  hi 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM 

MR  T.  FISHER  UNWIM'S  REGENT  PUBLICATIONS 


THE  BURDEN  of  LIFE.    Essays  by  the  late  J.  Hain  Friswell,  Author  of  "  The  Gentle 

Life  "  &c.    Edited,  wirh  a  Memoir,  by  his  Daughter,  Laura  Hain  Friswell.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

IN  the  GUIANA  FOREST.    By  James  Rod  way.    With  Introduction  by  Grant  Allen. 

Third  Edition.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  7s.  6d.   

SINDBAD,  SMITH  &  CO.    By  Albert  Stearns.    Illustrated  by  R.  B.  Birch.    Cloth,  5s. 
QUOTATIONS    for    OCCASIONS.      Compiled   by   Catharine   B.    Wood.     Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  3s.  6d.  

A  VILLAGE  POLITICIAN  :  the  Life-Story  of  John  Buckley.    Edited  by  J.  C  Buckmaster. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  R;ght  Hon.  A.  J.  Ml  n  della.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.   


TROOPER  PETER  HALKET  of  MASHONALAND.     By  Olive  Sciireiner,  Author  of 

"  Dreams,"  "  Dream  Life  and  Real  Life,"  &c.    Frontispiece  Portrait.    Cloth,  6s.  

SOUTH  AFRICA  AS  IT  IS.     By  F.  Reginald  Statham,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Magnus,"  &c. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth,  ios.  6d.   

INTRODUCTORY  STUDIES  in  GREEK  ART.     By  Jane  E.  Harrison.     New  Edition. 

Maps  and  Illustrations.    Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  of  THE  NATIONS.    Each  Illustrated  and  with  Maps  and  Index.    Cloth,  5s. 

SELECTED  VOLUMES  :— 


THE  BALKANS.  By  W.  Miller,  M.A. 
TURKEY.    By  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 


BRITISH  INDIA.  By  R.  W.  Fraser,  LL.B. 
CANADA.    By  J.  G.  Bourinot,  C.M.G. 


Detailed  prospectus,  post  free  on  application. 


PIONEER  WORK  in  the  ALPS  Of  NEW  ZEALAND  :  a  Record  of  the  First  Exploration 

of  the  Chief  Glaciers  ar.d  Ranges  of  the  Southern  Alps.    By  Arthur  P.  Harper.  B.A.    Maps  and  Illustrations.    Cloth,  21s.  net. 

JUVENILE  OFFENDERS.    By  W.  Douglas  Morrison,  M.A.    (The  New  Volume  of  "  The 

Criminology  Series.")   Cloth,  6s. 

THE  ROMANCE  Of  a  KING'S  LIFE.    By  J.  J.  Jusserand.    Translated  from  the  French  by 

M.  R.,  and  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  the  Author.    With  Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations.    Cloth,  6s. 

THE  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  GIROLAMO  SAVONAROLA.    By  Professor  Pasquale  Villari. 

Translated  by  Linda  Villari.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition  in  One  Volume.    Fully  Illustrated.    Large  crown,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

MY  LONG  LIFE.    By  Mary  Cowden-Clarke.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt, 

with  four  Engravings  and  four  Collotypes.    7s.  6d. 

AUTHORS  and  FRIENDS.    By  Annie  Fields.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  EARLY  CORRESPONDENCE  of  HANS  VON  BULOW.    Edited  by  his  Widow. 

Selected  and  Translated  by  Constance  Bache.    With  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

WITHOUT  PREJUDICE.     By  I.  Zangwill,  Author  of  "A  Child  of  the  Ghetto,"  &c. 

Cloth,  6s. 


THE  LIFE  of  GENERAL  GORDON.    By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger,  Author  of  "  History  of 

China,"  &c.    Illustrated.    Second  Edition.    Demy  3vo.  2  vols,  cloth,  21s. 

THE  EBBING  of  the  TIDE  :  South  Sea  Stories.    By  Louis  Becke.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


Y   REEF   and   PALM.     By  Louis  Becke.    (A  Volume  of  "The  Autonym  Library.") 

Paper,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2-. 

RCHITECTURE  in  ITALY,  from  the  Sixth  to  the  Eleventh  Century.    Historical  and 

Critical  Researches  by  Raffaele  Cattaneo.  Translated  by  the  Contessa  £'»AnE  l,  Curtis-Cholmeley  in  Bernani.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and 
169  Illustrations.    Crown  4to.  parchment,  2is.  net. 

HE  YEAR  AFTER  the  ARMADA,  and  other  Historical  Studies.    By  Martin  A.  S. 

Hume,  Author  of  "  The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth."    Second  Edition.    Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  12s. 

HE  COURTSHIPS  of  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.    By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  F.R.H.S.,  Editor 

of  the  "Calendar  of  Spanish  State  Papers  of  Elizabeth  "  (Public  Record  Office).    Fourth  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  with  Portraits,  12s. 

OD  and  the  PEOPLE  :  Selections  from  Mazzini's  Writings.    By  Dr.  Stubbs,  Dean  of  Ely. 

New  Kdition.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

CYCLOPEDIA  of  NAMES:  a  Pronouncing  and  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Names  in 

Geography,  Mythology,  History,  Ethnology,  Art,  Archxology,  Fiction,  &c.  Edited  by  Benjamin  J.  Smith,  A.M.  In  i  vol.  13*  in.  by  10  in.  by  3  in.  bound  in 
half-cloth  extra,  £-2  2s.  net  ;  half-morocco,  £1  15*.  net. 


HE  CENTURY  DICTIONARY:  an  Encyclopedic  Lexicon  of  the  English  Language.  Edited 

by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitmf.v,  Ph.D.,  f.L.D.  (Yale  University).  Profusely  rind  Artistically  Illustrated.  In  6  vols.,  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  sprinkled  edges,  £2  2s.  each  ; 
or,  in  half-morocco,  cloth  -ides,  marbled  edges,  £2  id.  each.— A  Bookcase,  for  holding  the  Dictionary,  price  £3  3s.  net. 
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GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO. 

MONASTICISM,  ANCIENT  and  MODERN. 

Its  Principles,  Origin,  Development,  Triumphs,  Decadence,  and  Suppression. 
With  an  Inquiry  as  to  the  Possibility  of  its  Revival.    By  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Woodhouse,  M.A.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  7s.  6d.  net. 
"  An  admirable  statement  of  it." — Scotsman. 

"  A  useful  book  of  reference  for  those  who  have  little  time  for  extended  reading." 


Guardian. 


PASTOR    in  PAROCHIA.  By 

Rev.  W.  Walsham  How,  D.D.  Twenty-fourth  Edition 
Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  circuit,  3s.  6d. ;  morocco  or  calf,  10s.  6d. 


the  Right 

with  Additions. 


THE  XXXIX  ARTICLES  and    the  AGE 

of  the  REFORMATION.  An  Historical  and  Doctrinal  Exposition  in  the 
Light  of  Contemporary  Documents.  By  E.  Tyrrell  Green,  Lecturer  in 
Theology  and  Hebrew,  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter ;  sometime  Scholar  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  10s.  6d. 

v-vyi-v-6'1*5"'  fs  lYy  are  from  various  standpoints,  the  [other]  works  on  the 
XXXIX  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  by  no  means  preclude  the  necessity  for 

such  a  work  as  this,  which  supplies  new  information  from  new  sources  The 

text  of  the  Articles  is  given  in  Latin  and  in  English,  with  valuable  explanatory  and 

historical  notes  In  dealing  with  the  wording  of  the  Articles  Mr.  Green  is 

eminently  successful  The  work,  moreover,  occasionally  introduces  medieval 

C12ff2nii  ?nd  ceremonies  not  generally  known  The  student  of  Anclican  divinity 

will  find  in  this  volume  much  valuable  information  not  to  be  found  in  similar  trea- 
tises. — Morning  Post. 

LOOKING   UPWARD  :   Papers  Introductory 

to  the  Study  of  Social  Questions  from  a  Religious  Point  of  View.  By  the 
Rev.  the  Hon.  James  Adderley,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  The  New  Floreat  " 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  [Second  Edition. 

"  A  vigorous  treatment  of  what  may  be  termed  Christian  Sociology,  from  one  who 

certainly  has  a  moral  right,  derived  from  hard  experience  and  self-denial  second  to 

none,  to  speak  on  this  theme."— Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  LIFE  of  the  WAITING  SOUL  in 

the  INTERMEDIATE  STATE.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  E.  Sanderson 
D.D.,  Author  of  What  is  the  Church?"  Large  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  bevelled 
boards,  red  edges,  2s.  6d.  [Third  Edition. 

"  Dr.  Sanderson's  nine  brief  addresses  have  pleased  us  very  much.  They  are 
plain,  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  catholic,  declaring  all  that  is  known,  or  that  may 

reasonably  be  held  and  the  plain  man  who  wants  to  know  what  he  may  safely 

believe  on  the  state  of  the  waiting  souls  and  our  relation  to  them  has  here  all  that 
he  needs.  — Church  Times. 

WORK     in    GREAT     CITIES.  Lectures 

on  Pastoral  Theology,  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  F.Winnington  Ingram,  M.A.,  Head  of  the  Oxford  House,  and 
Kector  of  Bethnal  Green.  With  Introductions  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  E 
Ryle,  D.D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  3s.  6d.  [Third  Edition. 

"We  unhesitatingly  tell  all  young  workers,  lay  and  clerical,  that  they  are  doin^ 
themselves  and  the  work  great  injustice  so  long  as  they  remain  unacquainted 
with  Mr.  Ingram  s  epigrammatic,  sensible,  experienced  talk."— Church  Times 

It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  these  lectures  should  be  obtained  and  read 
through  by  all  candidates  for  Holy  Orders."— Spectator. 

SINTRAM  and  HIS  COMPANIONS,  and 

UNDINE.  An  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Masterpieces  by  De  la  Motte 
Fouque.  With  Introduction  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  and  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.  Large  crown  8vo.  printed  on  superfine 
paper,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 
"A  better  present  for  a  thoughtful  lad  or  lass  could  hardly  be."—  Church  Times. 
SECOND  EDITION. 

THREE  GIRLS  IN  A  FLAT.    By  Ethel  F. 

Heddle.    Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

,  ?f  the  brightest  bits  of  recent  fiction  Her  adventurous  maids  are 

delightful  company  The  book  is  one  to  be  read  again  and  again." 

  Dundee  Advertiser. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHURCHES  SERIES. 

Edited  by  P.  H.  DITCHFIELD,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

"Thegeneral  idea  of  the  series  is  excellent."— Guardian. 
"  The  scheme  excites  our  interest." — Saturday  Review. 


1.  GERMANY. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Bar7ng-Gould, 
M.A.  With  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  6s. 
"  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  contribution  is 
excellent. ..  .one  of  the  best  accounts  in 
English  of  the  German  Reformation,  its 
real  meaning  and  real  effects,  that  we 
have  ever  come  across." — Guardian. 

2.  SPAIN. 

By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Meyrick, 
M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln.  With 
Map.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 
"  It  is  a  really  valuable  work." 

Manchester  Examiner. 

3.  IRELAND. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Olden,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Ballyclough.    With  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 
"Seldom  has  the  student  of  Irish 
history  the  good  fortune  to  encounter 
work  so  learned  and  so  simple,  so  in- 
structive and  so  entertaining,  as  this 
brilliant  epitome  of  the  history  of  the 
early  Irish  Church." — Athenceum. 

4.  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


By  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
M.A.  With  2  Maps, 
cloth  boards,  6s. 


Ditchpield, 
Crown  8vo. 


5.  SCOTLAND. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  M.  Luckock, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield.    With  2 
Maps.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 
"  His  pages  are  packed  with  facts  from 
which  you  are  at  liberty  to  draw  your 
conclusions,  and  which  he  never  garbles 
or  distorts  with  a  view  to  bolstering  up 
his  own.  He  displays  a  really  surprising 
comprehension  of  affairs  peculiarly  Scot- 
tish."— National  Observer. 

6.  ITALY. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Pennington, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln.  With  Map. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

7.  FRANCE. 

By  the  Rev.  Richard  Travers 
Smith,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, and  Canon  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin.  With  Maps.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  boards,  6s. 

8.  AMERICA. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Leighton  Cole- 
man, S.T.D.,   LL.D.,  Bishop  of 
Delaware,   U.S.A.      With  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 
"  Tells  its  story  in  a  simple  and  un- 
assuming way,  which  is  pleasant  and  in- 
structive, and  puts  together  in  a  handy 
form  just  the  information  that  the  general 
reader  most  wants  to  have." — Guardian. 
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VITA 


MEDIC  A  :  Chapters  of  Medical  Life 

By  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S 


and  Work. 
8vo.  16s. 

"  An  admirable  picture  of  the  character  of  the  writer,  displaying  not  only  his 
geniality  and  kindliness,  but  his  unwearied  industry,  and  his  never-failing  enthu- 
siasm."— Times. 

_  "  The  volume  is  one  which  deserves  wide  attention,  and  it  is  a  fitting  memorial  in 
itself  to  a  diligent  student  of,  and  a  benefactor  to,  the  human  race." 

Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  PROF.  MAX  MULLER. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  the  SCIENCE  of 

MYTHOLOGY.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Prof.  Max  Muller,  K.M.,  Member 

of  the  French  Institute.  2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 
"  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  permanent  con- 
tribution to  science.  The  work  has  many  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  keystone  and 
completion  of  the  arch  which  its  author,  by  the  honoured  labour  of  a  long  life,  has 
thrown  across  the  gulf  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  lies  between  man's  desire 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  truth."— Scotsman. 

NEW  BOOK  EY  MR.  S.  LEVETT  YEATS. 

A  GALAHAD  of  the  CREEKS,  and  other 

Stories.  By  S.  Levett  Yeats,  Author  of  "  The  Honour  of  Savelli."  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  [On  Monday  next. 

The  RED  SCAUR:  a  Story  of  Rustic  Life 

in  Northumberland.    By  P.  Anderson  Graham.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  To  read  this  book  is  to  get  away  into  the  country  as  it  was  a  good  many  years 
ago.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  refreshed  by  contact  with  a  writer  who  knows  the* 
English  tongue,  and  uses  it  beautifully."— Black  and  White. 

"  Those  who  desire  a  novel  to  be  a  tale  of  real  men  and  women,  motived  by 
elemental  passions  and  universal  instincts,  moving  in  an  atmosphere  that  convince*- 
us  of  its  truth,  and  against  a  background  of  admirably  described  scenery,  should 
make  a  point  of  reading  'The  Red  Scaur.'  " — Daily  Chronicle. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  LATE  CANON  LIDDON. 

EXPLANATORY    ANALYSIS   of  ST. 

PAUL'S  FIRST  EPISTLE  to  TIMOTHY.  By  Henry  Parry  Liddon. 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  late  Chancellor  and  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.    8vo.  7s.  6d. 

[In  a  few  days. 

The  CHURCH  of  the  SIXTH  CENTURY. 


LONGMAN'S     MAGAZINE.     No.  174. 

APRIL,  1897.    8vo.  6d. 
THE  CHEVALIER  D'AURIAC.    Chaps.  9, 10.    By  S.  Levett  Yeats,  Author 

of  *  The  Honour  of  Savelli. " 
EARLY  SPRING  IN  SAVERNAKE  FOREST.   By  W.  H.  Hudson. 
HEIMSUCHT.    By  Walter  J.  Purton. 
A  PERVERSE  WIDOW.    By  S.  M.  Crawley  Boevey. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  RADICAL  TED.    By  M.  E.  Francis. 
THE  LIVING  EARTH.    By  Grant  Allen. 
AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.    By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 

THE    FORTNIGHTLY  REYIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 
APRIL. 

Russia  and  the  Re-Discovery  of  Europe. 

A  German  Poet  of  Revolt. 
Our  Learned  Philhellenes. 

After  Khartoum. 
Feminism  in  France. 
Crete,  an  Object  Lesson. 
Market  Wrecking. 
1497-1897  :  East  and  West. 


OLGA  NOVIKOFF  (O.K.) 
LAURIE  MAGNUS. 
H.  D.  TRAILL. 
MAJOR  A.  GRIFFITHS. 
VIRGINIA  M.  CRAWFORD. 
REV.  CANON  MALCOLM  MacCOLL. 
WILLIAM  E.  BEAR. 
EDWARD  SALMON. 
NICHOLAS  SYNNOTT.   Dangers  to  British  Sea-Power  under  the  Present  Rules 
of  Naval  Warfare. 

JUDGE  O'CONNOR  MORRIS.  The  Financial  Relations  between  Great  Eritain 
and  Ireland. 

REV.  R.  F.  HORTON,  D.D.  The  Free  Church  in  England. 

SIR    GEORGE    BADEN-POWELL,    K.C.M.G.,   LL.D.,    M.P.  "Candia 
Rediviva." 

REV.  W.  GRESWELL.  Federalism  in  South  Africa. 

C.  D.  BAYNES,  Editor  of  "  The  Standard  and  Diggers'  News."     Cecil  Rhode*. 


CHAPMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD, 
APRIL  (price  Sixpence)  contains:— 
VIOLET  HUNT'S  NEW  NOVEL  entitled 
UNKIST,    UNKIND  (Serial.) 
AND    EIGHT    COMPLETE    STORIES  by 
ROGER  POCOCK,  MRS.  ERNEST  LEVERSON,  WINIFRED  GRAHAM. 
BULKELEY  CRESWELL.  FRED.  E.  WYNNE.  ELLA  MERIVALE, 
BEATRICE  HERON-MAXWELL,  W.  L.  ALDEN. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 
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MR.  MACQUEEN'S  LIST. 

CURTIS  YORKE'3  LATEST  NOVEL. 

A  FLIRTATION  WITH  TRUTH.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  A  well-written  novel  of  fashionable  life  The  dialogue   is  essentially 

'smart.'  "—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  clever,  wittv,  'Dodo'  kind  of  book  It  has  grace  and  strength  of  style 

which  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire."— Freeman's  Journal. 

"  Excellently  told,  and  is  nearly  all  in  crisp  and  clever  dialojue,  which  interests 
and  amuses." — Scotsman. 

"  Curtis  Yorke  has  told  the  story  well,  brightly,  humorously,  and  with  a  sufficiency 
of  pathos." — Daily  Ch-onicle. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS:  a  Novel.    By  Wilson 

Barrett.    With  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Truro.    Crown  Syo.  6s. 
The  book,  as  well  as  the  play,  is  a  phenomenon  of  our  time,  the  significance  of 
which,  we  believe,  is  wholly  for  good.'' — Christian  World. 

DENYS  D'AUVRILLAC.    By  Hannah  Lynch,  Author 

of  "  Daughters  of  Men  "  &c.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"May  be  honourably  distinguished  from  the  rank  and  file  of  current  fiction.'' 

Athenteum. 

"  It  is  by  intrinsic  Quality  of  a  superior  order  that  this  book  excels." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

MISS   CHERRY-BLOSSOM    OF   TOKYO.    By  John 

Luther  Long.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"Miss  Cherry-Blossom  is  the  first  view  of  Madame  Chrysanthcme  as  the  New 
Woman,  revolutionizing  Japanese  immemorial  custom  by  her  love-making  with  a 
young  Englishman..    .  .she  is  charming.    The  graceful  end  to  the  romance  comes 
all  too  soon." — Saturday  Review. 

The  best  booh  on  the  subject."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE    BOER  WAR.     By  T.  F. 

Carter.    Demy  Zvo.  ios.  6d. 
"This  great  work  is  history,  exhaustive,  impartial,  and  realistic.'' 

Sheffield  Telegraph. 
"  The  bxik  is  generally  recognised  as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject." 

A frican  Ct  itic. 

WORKS  BY  J.  K.  CRAWFORD.  F.L.S.,  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY  JOHN  WILLIAMSON. 

THE   WILD   LIFE    OF   SCOTLAND.  Handsomely 

bound,  large  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 
"  This  is  a  very  delightful  as  well  as  informing  book,  which,  in  respect  of  style, 

recalN  Tlmreau  rather  than  either  JetTeries  or  Burroughs  Altogether  this  book, 

which  belongs  to  the  rare  order  that  can  be  taken  up  at  any  I  .oment  and  easily  read 
i-i  instalments,  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  convenient  handbook  to  Scottish  Natural 
History — in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word — that  baa  ever  been  published." 

The  Spectator. 

SUMMER   DAYS   FOR   WINTER   EVENINGS.  A 

Series  of  Nature  Idylls.    Handsomely  bound,  large  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 
"  We  can  bracket  Mr.  Crawford's  two  books  as  better  than  anything  else  of  the 
kind  since  the  days  of  Richard  Jefferies." — Saturday  Review. 


HASTINGS  HOUSE,  NORFOLK  STREET,  W.C. 

STEVENS  &  SONS'  NEW  LAW  WORKS. 

Now  ready.  No.  50  (April),  price  5s. 

Annual  Subscription,  post  frcc^  \is.  6a'. 

THE   LAW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  Sir  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Contents : 

NOTES  :  British  Companies  in  France  ;  Possession  for  a  year  and  a  day  ;  Payment 
of  calls  in  advance  :  Mortgagee's  title  to  fixtures  belonging  to  third  persons,  &c. 
MAGISTRI  VACARII  SUM  MA  DE  MATRIMONIO.  I.  By  F.  W.  Maitland. 
PRIORITIES  IN  RELATION  TO  ESTOPPEL.  II.  By  Iohn S.  Ewart,  Q.C. 
THE  NEW  GERMAN   LAW   OK  UNFAIR  COMPETITION.    By  J.  F. 

IsPI.IN. 

ALIEN  LEGISLATION  AND  THE  PREROGATIVE  OF  THE  CROWN. 

liy  T.  W.  Havcraft. 
THE  CHANGING  STATUS  OF  A  MARRIED  WOMAN.    By  J.  E.  G. 

dp  Montmorency. 
BOOK  REVIEWS.   

Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged,  demy  3vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

FREETH'S  DEATH  DUTIES.    The  Acts  relating  to  the 

new  Death  Doty,  called  the  Estate  Duty.  With  an  Introduction  dealing  with 
the  other  Death  Duties,  a  Digest,  copious  Notes,  and  an  Appendix,  containing 
the  Estate  Duty  Forms  and  the  Rules  regulating  Proceedings  in  England  and 
Ireland  in  Appeals  under  the  Acts.  By  E.  Freetk,  Esq.,  Deputy-Controller 
of  Legacy  and  Succession  Duties.  1897. 
"  The  official  position  of  the  author  renders  his  opinion  on  questions  of  procedure 
c»f  great  value." — Solicitors'  yournal. 

Just  published.  Second  Edition,  royal  8vo.  (1,002  pp.),  cloth,  32s. 

EDMUNDS  ON  PATENTS.    The  Law  and  Practice  of 

I.eiteTs  Patent  for  Inventions.  By  Lewis  Edmunds,  Esq.,  D.Sc,  Q.C. 
Second  Edition.    By  T.  M.  Stevens,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law.  1897. 

Just  published.  Fifth  Edition,  1  vol  demy  8vo  cloth,  38s. 

EULLEN  AND  LEAKE'S  PRECEDENTS  OF  PLEAD- 

INGS.  With  Notes  and  Rules  relating  to  Pleading.  Fifth  Edition. 
Revised  and  adapted  to  the  Present  Practice  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of 
the  H'Kh  Corn-t  of  Justice.  By  Thomas  J.  Buixf.n,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
I.aw,  Cnm.  VoDD,  Ev|.,  Q.C,  and  C.  W.  Clifford,  Esq.,  liarrister-at- 
Law.  1897. 
Just  published,  Second  Edition,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

MACASSEY  AND  STRAHAN'S  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

The  Law  relating  to  Civil  Engineers,  Architects  and  Contractors.    With  a 
Chapter  on  Arbitration.    By  L.  Livingston  MACASSEVand  J.  A.  Strahan, 
Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  1897. 
!  Ml  published,  Kleventh  Edition,  with  an  Introduction,  royal  nmo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

HARRIS'  HINTS  ON  ADVOCACY.    Conduct  of  Cases, 

Civil  and  Criminal,  Classes  of  Witnesses,  and  Suggestions  for  Cross-examining 
fh  m.    Hy  kir  hard  Harris,  Esq.,  Q.C.  1897. 
''  We  know  of  no  better  mode  at  present  of  learning  some  at  least  of  an  advocate's 
djtiej  than  in  studying  this  book."— 77;*  Jurist. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  LAW  WORKS  fost  fret. 


STEVENS  &  SON'S,  LIMITED,  119  &  120  Chancery  Lane,  London, 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

A  Est.  1 803.  —  1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Subscribed  Capital,       200,000.    Paid-up,  ^300,000.   Total  Funds,  over  ,£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVE8TED  FUNDS  £9,067,182. 

FIRE.  —  LIFE.  —  ENDOWMENTS.  —  ANNUITIES. 

Fire  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 
LIFE  BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 
Policy- Holders  incur  no  Liability  of  Partnership,  and  may  so  insure  as  to  Participate 
in  NINE-TENTHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  of  their  class. 
EQUITABLE  RATES.    MODERATE  EXPENSES. 
Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

„„    fF.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers      \  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.)     Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  tatter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

P    and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

■*■  "       GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   BRINDISI,  EGYPT,) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  \  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   ) 

CALCUTTA.  COLOMBO,    AUSTRALIA,   NEW   ZEA-  \  , •  h 

LAND,  and  TASMANIA  J  every  IortnlSnt- 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or 
35  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Dunlop  Tyres 

First  in  1888.     Foremost  ever  since. 

Dunlop  Tyres 

Win  the  classic  races,  and  beat  the 
World's  Records. 


Dunlop  Tyres 

are  fitted  to 
the  Prince  ( 

Dunlop  Tyres 

and  Dunk 
unequalled. 

Dunlop  Tyres. 


are  fitted  to  the  Carriages  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


and  Dunlop  -  Westwood  Rims  are 
unequalled. 


A  handsome  illustrated  booklet,  "  All  About  Dunlop  Tyres  for  1897, 
post  free  on  application. 


The  Dunlop   Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd. 

160  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,   E.C,   LONDON  ; 
Works  :  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Dublin,  &c. 


MEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

  nAnnr  attv     -  .   11  .  1*    U.  TV„- —  WI. 


Pure  EORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  13s. 
at  much  higher  prices. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots. 

7&  6d. 


ST.  ESTEPHE 


9s. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  16s. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

Also  a  very  large  Stock  of  medium  and  high-class  wines, 
Including  Vintages  1868,  '70  '74,  '77,  '78,  '80,  '84,  '88,  '89,  '91. 

PRICES  INCLUDE  BOTTLES. 

Dozens  Delivered  to  any  Railway  Station. 

Price  List  Free  by  Post. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  In  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester  :  26  Market  St. 
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MACHINERY   versus   HAND  LABOUR. 

Under  the  patent  to  be  acquired  Pneumatic  Tyres  and  Tubes  for  other  purposes  are  manufactured  by  machinery  at  an 
enormous  reduction  upon  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  process  of  hand  labour.    This  process  is  adopted  and  worked  by  one  of  the 
largest  firms  of  cycle  manufacturers  in  the  world,  viz.:  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company  of  Hartford,  U.S.A.,  who  make  the 
celebrated  Columbia  Cycles  and  the  Hartford  Single  Tube  Tyres,  the  latter  being  made  by  the  patent  machine. 
The  Subscription  List  will  open  on  Monday,  April  5th,  and  close  on  or  before  Wednesday,  April  7th,  for  Town  and  Country. 


THE  PNEUMATIC  TUBE  MACHINE  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

(BHAINABD'S  PATENT.) 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts  1862  to  1890. 

SHARE    CAPITAL     -       -      ~  £300,000. 

Divided  into  300,000  SHARES  of  £1  each,  of  which  100,000  Shares  (being  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  Rules  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange)  will  be  issued  to  the  Vendors  as  fully  paid,  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money.  Issue  of  200,000  SHARES 
of  £1  each  at  par  (of  which  70,000  Shares  will  be  available  for  working  capital).  Payable  :  2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Application  • 
7s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Allotment ;  10s.  per  Share  One  Month  after  Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Norhury  (Director  of  the  Singer  Cycle  Co.,  Limited), 

Billing  Hall,  Northampton. 
The  Baron  de  Wagstaffe,  15  Talbot  Road,  London,  W. 
Major-General  P.  D.  Henderson,  C.S.I. ,  32  Fopstone  Road,  London,  S.W. 
Alderman  Lloyd  Higginbottom,  J. P.,  (Higginbottom  &  Mannock,  Engineers), 

Longsight,  Manchester. 
W.  F.  Mason,  Esq.  (Chairman  W.  F.  Mason,  Limited,  Engineers,  Manchester) 

Gothard  Abbey,  Llandudno. 
Alfred  Probyn,  Esq.,  The  Roval  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  X. 
E.  P.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Ashdel'l  Grove,  Sheffield. 

BANKERS. 

The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Co.,  Limited,  75  Cornhill,  London, 
E.C.,  by  whom  Applications  will  be  received,  as  well  as  by  their  Head  Office 
in  Manchester,  their  Office  in  Liverpool,  and  by  all  their  Branches.  Also  by 
their  Agents — ■ 

In  Ireland  :  The  Ulster  Bank,  Limited,  Belfast,  Dublin  and  Branches. 
In  Scotland  :  The  Xational  Bank  of  Scotland,  Limited,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and 
Branches. 

AUDITORS. 

Mellors,  Basden  &  Co.,  33  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  and  Nottingham. 
Edwin  Guthrie  &  Co.,  71  King  Street,  Manchester,  and  London. 

SOLICITORS. 

Timbrell  &  Deighton,  44  King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Roger  A.  Gartside,  67  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Magnall  and  Littlewoods,  42  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 

BROKERS. 

London:  G.  Lacy  Hillier,  75  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Dublin  :  D.  S.  Bulger  &  Son,  5  Trinity  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Edinburgh :    Alf.   Johnstone,   Chambers,  10    St.  Andrew  Square,  and  Stock 
Exchange. 

Glasgow :  Hoggan  &  Anderson,  St.  George's  Square,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Manchester  :  Robert  Whitehead,  St.  Ann's  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Liverpool  :  Hook  &  Bradshaw,  4  York  Buildings,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Birmingham  :  Henry  Payne,  88  Colmore  Row,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Coventry  :  Clements  and  Burton,  58  and  59  Hertford  Street. 
Leeds:  John  Redmayne  &  Co.,  79  Albion  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Sheffield  :  F.  E.  &  S.  Smith;  r  George  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Nottingham  :  Bomley,  Cunhflfe  &  Co.,  Prudential  Buildings. 
Wolverhampton  :  Henry  Payne,  9  King  Street. 
Preston  :  H.  Bazett  Jones  &  Sons,  Caxton  House. 

Southport  :  George  H.  Hyde,  Clarendon  House,  Lord  Street,  and  Stock 
Exchange. 

Hull :  T.  W.  Flint  &  Co.,  4  Bowlalley  Lane. 

Bristol  :  Harry  James  &  Co.,  34  Corn  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

Cardiff:  Tregerthen,  Dunn  &  Co.,  27  Mount  Street  Square,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES  (J>ro  tern.). 
C.  Wallington,  F.C.A.,  4  Tokenhouse  Buildings,  Bank,  London,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Objects. — This  Company  is  formed  to  purchase  and  work  the  British  Letters 
Patent,  dated  January  28th,  1896,  and  numbered  1,988,  granted  to  Austin  Brainard, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A.,  for  Machines  to  manufacture  Pneumatic  Tubes,  Hose 
Pipe,  and  other  similar  articles.  The  Machine  makes  Tubes  of  Rubber  and  Fabric 
for  Pneumatic  Tyres,  and  up  to  that  point  supersedes  the  present  hand  process. 
The  Tyre  is  then  completed  by  the  further  processes  of  splicing  and  vulcanizing. 

Adaptability  for  other  Purposes. — The  machine  can  also  be  used  for 
making,  in  addition  to  Cycle  Tube  Tyres,  Pneumatic  Tube  Tyres  for  Carriages  and 
Autocars,_  Vacuum  Brake  Connecting  Tubes  for  Railway  Carriages,  Suction  and 
Fire  Engine  Hose,  Ship  and  Garden  Hose,  and  all  kinds  of  Rubber  and  Fabric 
Tubing  at  small  cost  with  high  quality  and  finish. 

The  machine  will  also  make  Tubes  for  various  forms  of  Double  Tube  Tyres,  as 
well  as  the  Tubes  of  Tyres  with  Detachable  Covers. 

Capacity  of  Machine.— One  Brainard  Machine  will  produce  upwards  of  2.S00 
Tubes  for  Cycle  Tyres  per  day  of  12  hours  ;  the  quality  of  which  is  very  even,  and 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  best  hand-made  Tyre.  It  would  require  at  least  150  skilled 
operatives  to  produce  the  output  of  one  of  these  machines,  and,  in  the  case  of  hand 
work,  the  quality  would  neither  be  so  regular  or  uniform. 

Superiority  of  Single  Tube  Tyres.— In  America,  where  the  roads  are 
notoriously  bad,  the  Single  Tube  Tyre  has  superseded  all  others,  the  tyres  manu- 
factured by  Brainard's  machine  being  admittedly  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
Single  Tube  Tyres  yet  made.  The  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  U.S.A.,  the  largest  cycle  making  company  of  America,  are  fitting  95  per 
cent,  of  their  Columbia  Cycles  with  Hartford  Single  Tube  Tyres  made  by  Brainard's 
machine,  of  which  they  have  acquired  the  American  rights. 

As  showing  the  value  of  this  invention,  the  Pope  Company  says  : — "  Five  years 
ago  the  number  of  tyres  used  in  America  of  this  type  was  but  2J  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  used,  while  during  the  season  1895-6  it  is  estimated  that 
fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  tyres  used  in  America  are  of  the  type  made 
under  this  invention.  We  use  the  Hartford  Single  Tube  Tyres  on  our  1896 
machines.  The  remarkable  success  of  these  Tyres,  their  high  quality, 
their  simplicity,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  repaired  in  case  of" 
accident  or  puncture  leaves  no  other  course  open  to  us." 

Cost  and  Profit. — The  Single  Tube  Tyres,  as  made  with  this  machine,  can  be 
sold  with  a  large  margin  of  profit,  at  about  half  the  price  of  high  grade  detachable 
Tyres  ;  the\  can  be  fitted  to  wood  as  well  as  metal  rims,  and  when  so  fitted  are 
more  durable,  cleaner,  faster,  and  in  every  way  more  satisfactory  than  the  compli- 
cated detachable  Tyres. 

Construction  and  Repairs. — With  the  Tyres  as  made  bv  Brainard's  machine 
the  method- of  repair  are  simple  and  effective,  whilst  the  liability  to  puncture  is 
undoubtedly  very  slight.  In  Single  Tube  Tyres,  creeping,  nipping,  and  similar 
mishaps  are  of  course  impossible.  The  Single  Tube  Tyre,  as  made  by  this 
machine,  consists  of  an  inner  tube  covered  with  a  spe<  ial  fabric,  and  a  cover,  or 
simply  a  "  tread  "  outside,  the  whole  being  subsequently  vulcanized  together  into 
a  single  compound  tube,  each  part  supporting  and  re-enforcing  the  others. 
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Popularity  and  Output.— The  popularity  of  Single  Tube  Tyres  is  steadily 
increasing  in  England.  The  output  of  cycles  in  this  country  is  now  estimated  at 
between  750,000  and  1,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  increased  facilities  for  manu- 
facture will  doubtless  encourage  their  production,  so  that  the  demand  for  Tyres  will 
correspondingly  increase.  Should  over  production  of  Cycles  lead  to  sharp  com- 
petition and  price-cutting,  this  Tyre,  which  saves  50  per  cent,  on  the  wholesale  prices 
is  certain  to  find  a  wide  sale. 

Orders. — Single  Tube  Tyres,  made  by  this  machine,  were  exhibited  at  the 
National  Cycle  Show,  and  100,000  Tyres  have  already  been  ordered,  the  profits  on 
which  will  yield  a  substantial  dividend  on  the  capital  of  the  Company.  Further- 
more, a  large  business  should  be  done  in  Vacuum  Brake  Tubes,  used  for  connecting 
Railway  Carriage  Brakes,  and  the  manufacture  of  Garden  Hose,  Suction  Hose,  and 
a  variety  of  tubing. 

Trade  Support. — For  the  reasons  already  indicated,  the  co  operation  and 
support  of  a  large  number  of  firms  in  the  Cycle  Trade  may  be  relied  upon  by  this 
Company,  as  the  saving  effected  by  the  machine  makes  a  material  reduction  in  the 
net  cost  of  the  Cycle,  whatever  class  of  Pneumatic  Tyre  may  be  used. 

Machinery. — The  Company  under  the  contract  for  purchase  acquires  the  benefit 
of  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  first  machine  built  for  the  Vendor  Syndicate. 
This  machine  is  completed  and  will  be  delivered  to  the  Company  immediately  the 
works  are  ready  to  receive  it. 

No  Experiments  Required. — The  Company  will  be  in  a  position  to  commence 
business  without  passing  through  the  experimental  stage,  which  so  often  hinders  the 
development  of  industrial  undertakings. 

Works  and  Output. — The  Directors  have  secured  the  option  of  suitable  work, 
with  steam  power,  upon  exceptionally  favourable  terms,  at  Oldham,  near  Man- 
chester, affording  ample  accommodation  for  an  output  of  20,000  Tyres,  and  over 
100,000  feet  of  vacuum  and  other  pneumatic  tubing  per  week,  with  room  for  exten- 
sion. 

Estimate  of  Profits. — With  regard  to  the  probable  profits  to  be  earned  by 
the  Company,  the  Directors  put  forward  no  estimate,  but  judging  from  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  the  Tyres  at  the  Works  now  using  this  Machine  in  the  United 
States,  they  have  the  satisfaction  to  state  that  on  the  Works  being  established  by 
this  Company  and  the  manufacture  of  300,000  pairs  of  Tyres  per  annum  (which  is  a 
very  moderate  estimate  of  the  output  of  one  machine),  and  on  the  sale  of  same  at 
half  the  present  market  prices,  the  profit  to  be  realised  should  pay  50  per  cent,  upon 
the  entire  capital  of  this  Company. 

Tyres  on  View. — Cycles  fitted  with  these  Tyres  can  be  seen  and  tried  at  the 
Depot  of  the  Raleigh  Cycle  Company,  41  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  and  at  the 
Depot  of  the  Rothwell  Cycle  Company,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

Counsel's  Opinion. — The  following  opinions  on  the  validity  of  the  patent  and 
the  monopoly  it  secures  have  been  received  from  Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Moulton,  Q.C.  : — 
"  I  am  of  opinion,  from  the  result  of  the  search  of  the  Patent  Agent,  that 
the  invention  in  respect  of  Letters  Patent  1988  of  1896  was  novel  at  the  date 
of  the  Letters  Patent,  and  that  those  Letters  Patent  are  good  and  valid,  and 
that  the  claims  adequately  protect  the  subject  matter  of  the  invention." 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  articles  made  by  the  machine  patented  in  Brainard's 
Patent  could  not  he  imported  into  this  country  without  infringing  the  English 
Letters  Patent.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  article  is  so  directly  the  result  of 
the  invention  for  the  Machine  that  the  Courts  would,  in  my  opinion,  hold  that 
its  importation  into  the  country  was  equivalent  to  the  working  of  the  Patented 
Machine  in  this  country,  and  that  to  permit  it  would  take  away  from  the 
Grantee  of  the  Patent  in  this  country  the  benefit  of  the  monopoly  given  to  him. 

(Signed)         J.  FLETCHER  MOULTON, 

Temple. 

The  special  features  of  this  Company  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

1.  This  Patent  does  not  infringe  any  other  Patent.    The  validity  of  the  Patent 

and  the  Monopoly  are  vouched  for  by  the  foregoing  opinion  of  Mr.  Fletcher 
Moulton,  Q.C. 

2.  No  Royalty  payable  to  any  other  Company. 

3.  The  Brainard  Machines  are  not  experimental,  they  are  at  work  at  Hartford, 

U.S.A.,  and  have  already  turned  out  many  thousands  of  Tyres. 

4.  The  Manufacture  of  Tyres  by  this  Machine  in  America  shows  the  cost  to  be 

very  much  lower  than  that  of  those  made  by  any  process  hitherto  known  in 
this  country. 

5.  The  Brainard  Machine  is  not  only  applicable  to  Tyre  Tubes  for  Cycles,  but 

to  every  form  of  India-Rubber  Tube  that  is  made. 

6.  300,000  Tyres  have  already  been  ordered. 

7.  No  Founders,  Deferred,  or  Preference  Shares. 

Tkice. — The  purchase  piice  for  the  Patents  has  been  fixed  at  ^230,000,  payable 
as  to  ,£100,000  part  thereof  in  fully  paid  shares,  and  as  to  the  balance  in  cash.  The 
Vendor  Syndicate  will  pay  all  expenses  up  to  and  including  the  first  allotment  of 
Shares,  except  the  ad  valorem  conveyance  duty  on  the  purchase. 

In  the  allotment  of  shares  special  consideration  will  be  given  by  the  Directors  to 
applications  from  the  Trade. 

Settlement  and  Quotation.— Stock  Exchange  settlement  and  quotation  will 
be  applied  for  in  due  course.  io»  W"l  . 

The  following  Agreements  have  been  entered  into,  namely  : — 

Agreements.— (1).  Dated  the  nth  day  of  November,  1896,  between  Edwarr! 
Dyke  and  Brainard's  Pneumatic  Tyre  Machine  Syndicate,  Limited,  and  the  Agree- 
ments scheduled  thereto.  (2)  Dated  24th  day  of  March,  1897,  between  Brained-. 
Pneumatic  Tyre  Machine  Syndicate,  Limited,  and  John  George  McCarthy,  as 
Trustee  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  being  the  Agreement  for  Sale  to  the 
Company  at  a  profit. 

Other  agreements  or  arrangements  have  been  entered  into  by  the  Vendor  Syndi- 
cate, to  which  the  Company  is  not  a  party,  with  reference  to  its  ordinary  business, 
the  promotion  of  the  Company  and  the  issue  of  its  Capital  which  may  technically 
be  contracts  within  the  meaning  of  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Acts  1867.  Appli- 
cants for  Shares  shall  be  deemed  to  have  notice  of  the  existence  of  such  agreements, 
and  to  have  agreed  with  the  Company,  as  Trustees  for  the  Directors  and  others,  to 
waive  their  right,  if  any,  to  particulars  thereof,  whether  under  the  said  Section  or 
otherwise,  or  to  any  further  compliance  with  the  said  Section  than  is  contained  in 
this  Prospectus,  and  subscriptions  will  only  be  received  and  allotments  made  on 
that  footing 

Applications  for  Shares  must  be  made  on  the  form  accompanying  Prospectus 
and  forwarded  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Company,  together  with  a  deposit  of  -2S.  bd.  per 
Share  applied  for.  If  no  allotment  be  made  the  Deposit  will  be  returned  in  full, 
and  if  a  less  number  of  Shares  be  allotted  than  is  applied  for  the  balance  will  be 
credited  in  reduction  of  the  amount  payable  on  allotment. 

Copies  of  this  Prospectus  with  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  can  be  obtained 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  or  of  its  Bankers,  Brokers,  and  Solicitors. 

Copies  of  the  above  Agreements,  Counsel's  Opinions  and  the  Memorandum  and 
Articles  of  Associ  tion  of  the  Company  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors 
of  the  Company. 
31  March,  1897. 


3  April,  1897 


The  Saturday  Review. 


ALCOLITE: 


A  NEW  METAL. 


VALUABLE   OPINIONS    FROM    WELL-KNOWN  EXPERTS. 


A  number  of  the  most  practical  men  in  the  trade  were  called  together 
on  12  March  last,  to  hear  the  experiences  and  opinions  of  experts, 
both  in  cycle  building  and  other  branches  of  mechanics  and  engineer- 
ing work,  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  new  aluminium  alloy  called 
Alcolite.  Mr.  MARSH,  a  consulting  engineer,  went  deeply  into  the 
subject,  relating  his  experience,  gained  from  personal  tests.  Mr. 
B  AS  SETT,  of  the  Raleigh  Cycle  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  had  had  Alcolite 
tested  at  the  Raleigh  Works,  spoke  loudly  in  its  favour,  and  we  were  in- 
formed that  similar  opinions  were  held  by  Messrs.  BELCHER  and 
PHILLIPS,  the  respective  Managers  of  the  Beeston  and  Coventry 
Works  of  Humber  &  Co.,  Ltd.  A  machine  weighing  about  17  lbs. 
was  shown,  and  ridden  by  some  of  the  people  who  were  there.  We 
personally  saw  many  men,  themselves  cycle-makers,  twist  the  bicycle 
and  put  it  to  those  tests  which  only  a  well-made  machine  will  stand. 
The  Alcolite  bicycle  came  out  of  the  ordeal  with  flying  colours. 
Alcolite,  we  may  say,  is  the  only  aluminium  alloy  which, 

Up  to  the  present,  can  be  brazed,  and  at  the  joints  remain  as 
strong  as  other  parts  ;  whilst  its  non-corrosive  properties,  its  beautiful 
silver-like  appearance,  and  its  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  rigidity 
and  strength,  must  lead  any  thinking  man  to  look  upon  it  as  the 

metal  of  the  future  in  cycle  construction. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


3  April,  1897 


London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


"VI  7"E,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a  position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ;  and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a  sum  of  £6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ;  and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 

Westminster. 

Winchilsea. 

Aldenham. 

Egerton  of  Tatton. 

Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 
John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude's,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Richard  Benyon,  J.  P.  for  Berks. 
William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 
Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 
H  W.  Prescott,  50  Corahill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W.,  or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
Bank,  Limited  (Henries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church's  past  services  to  elementary  education, 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a  district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men's  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c. ,  the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a  social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a  region  needs  no  telling  ;  and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  ,£125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ;  and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given — 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  .£3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  ^1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a  few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a  proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a  vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a  large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a  sum  of  £5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  ^11,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a  demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make  ? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner  ? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  ;  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting  ;  or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE  SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES  BURNEY. 
J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 
C.  E.  BROOKE. 
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INDIA   RUBBER  (MEXICO), 

LIMITED. 


The  List  of  Applications  for  Shares  and 
Debentures  will  be  opened  at  10  a.m. 
on  MONDAY  next,  5  APRIL,  1897, 
and  may  be  Closed  at  any  time  there- 
after. 


Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  had  of  the 

NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND, 
Ltd.,  112  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  Branches; 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  Ltd.,  37  Nicholas 
Lane,  London,  E.C.  ;  Head  Office,  Edinburgh,  and  Branches 
in  Scotland  ; 

of  the  Broker, 

WILLIAM  H.  HART,  26  Old  Broad  Street,  and  Stock 
Exchange,  London,  E.C.  ; 

or  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company — 
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Dr.  Nansen  s  Great  Book 

Parthest  North 

OYER  100  FULL-PACE  AND  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  TEXT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

SIXTEEN  COLOURED  PLATES  in  facsimile  of  Dr.  Nansen's  own  Watercolour,  Pastel,  and  Pencil  Sk-tches. 

AN    ETCHED   PORTRAIT    OF    THE  AUTHOR. 


"  A  masterpiece  of  story-telling."—  Times. 

''  Dr.  Nansen  is  a  writer  of  singular  capacity  ;  he  enlists  the  sympathies 
-of  his  readers  and  makes  their  hearts  go  out  to  him."—  Athenceum. 

"It  is  a  book  for  everybody— for  the  explorer,  the  traveller,  and  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  loves  a  story  of  romance  and  adven- 
ture."—  Westminster  Gazette. 

The  Story  of  an  African  Crisis 
and  the  Jameson  Raid. 

By  F.  E.  GARRETT. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

'  Just  the  thing  that  was  wanted  to  enable  the  ordinary  business  man  to 
•get  in  a  few  hours'  reading  a  thorough  grip  of  the  events  in  a  history- 
making  episode."— Financial  News. 

"  Most  novels  would  come  in  a  poor  second." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"The  most  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  history- 
making  episode." 


"The  genius  of  Defoe  could  scarcely  contrive  a  more  absorbing  story 
than  we  have  in  the  second  volume  of  the  book." — Spectator. 

"They  possess  all  the  fascination  of  Jules  Verne's  wonderful  stories, 
with  the  added  interest  attaching  to  them  from  their  being  actual  per- 
formances."— Literary  World. 


THE  CRISIS  INT  THE  EAST. 


ENGLAND'S  POSITION. 

READ 

The  Nation's  Awakening. 

By  SPENSER  WILKINSON. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  2nd  Edition. 

' '  The  book  points  out  the  way  that  leads  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
arising  in  the  present  and  near  future  in  the  spirit  of  a  truly  national 
policy. " — Deutsche  Rundschatt. 

"  He  deals  reasonably  and  sensibly  with  our  relations  with  the  United 
States,  leads  up  to  a  proposed  system  of  alliances,  in  which,  taken  as  a 
whole  ....  I  accept  all  the  steps  by  which  he  arrives  at  it." 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  July  1,  1896. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Wilkinson's  programme  is  not  lacking  in 
ambition  ....  his  pages  contain  many  pregnant  suggestions,  and  much 
food  for  reflection." — Times. 


BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON.    Edited  by  Augus- 

tine  Birrell.  With  Frontispieces  by  Alex.  Ansted,  a  Reproduction  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  Portrait.  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  paper  label,  or  gilt 
extra,  2s.  net  per  vol.  Also  half-morocco,  3s.  net  per  vol.  Sold  in  sets 
only. 

"  Far  and  away  the  best  Boswell,  I  should  say,  for  the  ordinary  book-lover  now 
on  the  market."— Illustrated  London  News. 

"We  have  good  reason  to  be  thankful  for  an  edition  of  a  very  useful  and  attrac- 
tive kind.  '—Spectator. 

"  The  volumes,  which  are  light,  and  so  well  bound  that  they  open  easily  any- 
where, are  exceedingly  pleasant  to  handle  and  read."— St.  James's  Budget. 


PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN  DEMOCRACY.    By  Edwin 

Laueencb  Godicin.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

1  He  talks  freely,  and  always  sensibly  and  to  the  point,  and  very  often  with  more 
than  ordinary  wisdom." — Times. 

"  The  most  noteworthy  book  on  Democracy  since  Mr.  Lecky's." 

Glasgow  Evening  News. 
•    "  The  work  of  a  practised  pen,  indeed  of  a  distinguished  writer.  "—A  thsnetum. 


WHITMAN:  a  Study.    By  John  Burroughs.  i3mo. 

cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

''Altogether  the  most  complete,  the  most  sympathetic,  and  the  most  penetrating 
estimate  of  Walt  Whitman  that  has  yet  been  written."—  Daily  Mail. 

"  Of  all  the  books  which  have  been  published  on  Whitman  this  is  the  best." 

Daily  Cli  roniclc. 


ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATION,  1857-1870.   By  Gleeson- 

White.  With  Photogravures,  and  over  100  Illustrations  by  Ford  Madox 
Brow  n.  Birket  Foster.  A.  Boyd  Houghton,  Arthur  Hughes,  Charles  Keene, 
M.  J.  Lawless,  Lord  Leigh  ton,  P.R.A.,  G.  Du  Maurier,  Sir  J.  E.  Millais, 
P.R.A.,  K.  J.  Povnter,  R.A.,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Frederick  Sandys,  William 

Small,  Frederick  Walker,  A.R.A..  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  and  others.  Limited 

Edition,  buckram,  gilt  extra. 


NOW  FIRST  ISSUED  IN  BOOK  FORM. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  COMEDY  AND  THE  COMIC  SPIRIT. 

By  George  Meredith.   5s.  net. 
"  May  without  hesitation  be  put  down  as  one  of  the  subtlest,  wittiest,  and  most 

humorous  pieces  of  criticism  in  the  English  language  I  wish  I  had  known  it 

all  these  twenty  years,  it  would  have  been  a  thing  of  light  and  leading  to  me." 

Mr.  William  Archer,  in  the  Westminster  Gazette. 
"  Examining  with  acute  critical  insight  the  works  of  the  few  great  comedy 

writers  the  world  has  produced  To  tear  the  gems  from  their  context  would 

be  to  rob  them  of  their  charms  All  Mr.  Meredith's  admirers  will  be  glad  to 

possess  the  Essay  in  its  new  form."—  Times. 

THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE.    By  George  Meredith. 

Fourth  Edition. 

THE  TRAGIC  COMEDIANS.    By  George  Meredith 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MADGE  0'  THE  POOL.    By  William  Sharp.  Fcp. 

8vo.    2S.  6d. 

"  Of  unusual  merit." — Daily  Mail. 

SISTER  JANE.    A  New  Book  by  "  Uncle  Remus." 

Price  6s. 

IMPERIAL  DEFENCE.     By  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 

Spenser  Wilkinson.    New  and  Revised  Edition.    2s.  6d. 

ANGELA'S  LOVER.    By  Dorothea  Gerard.  Paper, 

is.  ;  cloth  extra,  2s. 

A  WRITER  OF  FICTION:  a  Novel.     By  Clive 

Holland,  Author  of  "  My  Japanese  Wife."   Cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  GREATEST  SUBJECT:  a  Novel. 

By  Thorburn,  I.C.S.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  PREACHING  OF  ISLAM.    By  T.  W.  Arnold, 

B.A.   With  2  Maps.    Demy  8vo. 

THE  POPULAR  RELIGION  AND  FOLK-LORE  OF 

NORTHERN  INDIA.  By  William  Ckooke.  With  numerous  Full-page 
Plates.    2  vols,  demy  8vo. 


.A-KCSIIBJLXjID     COITSTABLE    c5c  CO. 

2  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  3  April,  1897. 
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MR.  GRANT  RICHARDS'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Ready  on  Monday. 
BY  "NATHANIEL  GUBBINS "  OF  THE  "PINK  'UN." 

CAKES    and    ALE  :   a    Memory  of  Many 

Meals  ;  the  whole  interspersed  with  various  Recipes,  more  or  less 
original,  and  Anecdotes,  mainly  veracious.  By  Edward  Spencer 
("Nathaniel  Gubbixs").  With  cover  designed  by  Phil  May. 
Small  4to.  cloth,  5s. 


BY  THE  BRITISH  RESIDENT  AT  PAHANG. 

IN   COURT   and  KAMPONG :  Tales  and 

Sketches  of  Native  Life  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  By  Hugh 
Clifford.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


Ready  April  21. 
BY  MR.  G.  B.  BURGIN. 

OLD  MAN'S  MARRIAGE  :  a  Novel.  By 

G.  B.  Burgin,  Author  of  "The  Judge  of  the  Four  Covers"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


Ready  April  26. 
BY  LADY  TROUBRIDGE. 

PAUL'S  STEPMOTHER  :  a  Novel.    By  Lady 

TROUBRIDGE.  With  Frontispiece  by  Mrs.  Adrian  Hope.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 


BY  VERNON  LEE. 

LIMBO,  and  other  Essays.    By  Vernon  Lee, 

Author  of  "Althea,"  "Renaissance  Studies,"  &c.  With  Fronti- 
spiece.   Fcp.  8vo.  buckram,  5s.  net. 


Nate  ready. 
BY  MR.  GRANT  ALLEN. 

GRANT  ALLEN'S  HISTORICAL  GUIDES: 

The  first  Two  Volumes,  PARIS  and  FLORENCE.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d.  each  net. 

TIMES.—"  Good  work  in  the  way  of  showing  students  the  right  manner  of 
approaching  the  history  of  a  great  city  These  useful  little  volumes." 

PUNCH.—"  In  all  these  places  Mr.  Grant  Allen  will  give  you,  in  the  pleasantest 
manner  possible,  a  fuller  account  of  the  art  treasures  and  of  the  history  of  each 
place  than  can  be  found  in  the  necessarily  limited  space  of  a  common  or  garden 

"guide  bcok.'  ...It  may  be  with  certainty  affirmed  of  both  these  Historical 

Guide  Books  to  Paris  and  to  Florence  that  they  will  be  most  useful  companions  to 
the  traveller  and  will  afford  delightfully  instructive  entertainment  to  tho^e  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  res  angusta  domi,  or  for  any  other  reason,  can  only  make  the 
grand  tour  in  their  own  comfortable  arm  chair  at  home." 

SCOTS  MAN. — "  Those  who  travel  for  the  sake  of  culture  will  be  well  catered 

for  in  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  new  series  of  Historical  Guides  There  are  few 

more  satisfactory  books  for  a  student  who  wishes  to  dig  out  the  Paris  of  the  past 
from  the  immense  superincumbent  mass  of  coffee-houses,  kiosks,  fashionable  hotels, 
and  other  temples  of  civili7ation  beneath  which  it  is  now  submerged.  Florence  is 
more  easily  dug  up,  as  you  have  only  to  go  into  the  picture-galleries  or  into  the 
churches  or  museums,  whither  Mr.  Allen's  Guide  accordingly  conducts  you,  and 
tells  you  what  to  look  at  if  you  want  to  understand  the  art  treasures  of  the  city. 

The  books,  in  a  word,  explain  rather  than  describe  Such  books  are 

wanted  nowadays  .  ..The  more  sober-minded  among  tourists  will  be  grateful 

to  him  for  the  skill  with  which  the  new  series  promises  to  minister  to  their 
needs." 


BY   MR.  EDWARD  CLODD. 

PIONEERS  of  EVOLUTION  from  THALES 

to  HUXLEY.  By  Edward  Clodd,  Author  of  "The  Story  of 
Creation  "  &c.  With  Portraits  in  Photogravure  of  Charles  Darwin, 
Professor  Huxley,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net. 

TIMES.—"  We  are  always  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Clodd.  He  is  never  dull  ;  he  is 
always  well  informed,  and  he  says  what  he  has  to  say  with  clearness  and  incision. 

 We  commend  the  book  to  those  who  want  to  know  what  evolution  really 

means." 


'OLITICS  in  1896.    With  Contributions  by 

H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.,  H.  W.  Massimgham,  G.  Bernard  Shaw, 
G.  W.  Steevf.ns,  H.  W.  Wilson,  Capt.  Maude,  R.E.,  and 
others.  Small  crown  3vo.  cloth,  3s.  net. 
MORNING  POST.— "  Not  only  does  it  constitute  a  handy  work  of  reference 
lat  besides  merely  enumerating  the  political  events  of  the  past  year  shows  also  the 
?ht  in  which  they  are  regarded  by  various  shades  of  public  opinion,  but  it  calls  for 
Spreciation  as  a  ref.ord  of  the  development  of  political  thought  that,  if  regularly 
•ued,  will  be  of  value  to  the  future  historian.  Further,  by  its  summaries  of  the 
tlitical  progress  of  1806  from  different  points  of  view,  the  book  has  attractions  for 
MM  who  wish  to  understand  the  various  ideas  actuating  contending  parties,  and 
ich  readers  will  certainly  find  entertaining  matter  in  the  several  contributions." 


OSGOOD,  McILVAINE  &  CO.'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


ALONE   IN   CHINA.     By  Julian  Ralph.    With  Sixty- 

two  exquisite  Illustrations  by  C.  D.  Weldon.  Crown  8vo.  ornamental  cloth,  6s. 
"  The  curio-hunter  will  revel  in  the  descriptions  which  abound  of  priceless  objects 
of  art,  exquisite  jewels,  bronzes,  and  quaintly  carved  specimens  of  furniture  in 
polished  teak  :  and,  apart  from  this,  the  volume  is  a  mine  of  interesting  information." 

World. 

WITH  THE  JUNGLE  FOLK  :  an  Account  of  Burmese 

Village  Life.    By  E.  D.  Cuming.    Illustrated  by  a  Native  Artist.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d. 
"  A  striking  description  of  the  Burmese,  well  worth  reading." — Morning  Post. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

WHAT    WAS    THE    GUNPOWDER    PLOT.  The 

Traditional  Story  Tested  by  Original  Evidence.  By  John  Gerard,  S.  J. 
Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

"  A  very  notable  book."  — Leader  in  Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Remarkably  interesting  book."— Leader  in  Daily  News. 

"  Fr.  Gerard  has  produced  a  very  interesting  book." — Spectator. 

CHEAPER  EDITION,  WITH  SEVEN  ADDITIONAL  POEMS. 

THE  BARD  OF  THE  DIMBOVITZA  :  Roumanian  Folk 

Songs.  Second  Series.  Collected  from  the  Peasants  by  Helkne  Vacaresco. 
Translated  by  Carmen  Sylva  and  Alma  Strettell.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
ornamental,  5s.    Uniform  with  the  5s.  Edition  of  the  First  Series. 

BOOKS  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST. 
THE    ARMIES    OF  TO-DAY  :  a  Description  of  the 

Armies  of  the  Leading  Nations  at  the  Present  Time.  By  General  Viscount 
Wolseley,  Brigadier  Merritt,  U.S.A.,  and  others.  Richly  Illustrated. 
Large  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  16s. 

REVISED   BY  ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 

THE   FRANCO-GERMAN   WAR   OF  1870-71.  By 

FIELD- MARSHAL  COUNT  VON  MOLTKE.  With  a  Map.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  ios.  6d.    (Two-volume  Edition  out  of  print.) 

VENEZUELA  :  Historical  and  Descriptive.     By  W.  E. 

Curtis.    With  a  Coloured  Map.   Cloth,  6s. 
"  Everybody  should  read  Mr.  Curtis's  bright  book.   Though  crammed  with  useful 
information,  it  does  not  contain  one  tiresome  page." — Daily  Telegraph. 

CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  LADY  INGLIS'S  WORK. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  LUCKNOW  :  a  Diary.   By  the  Hon. 

Lady  Inglis.    With  Map,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"  Gives  not  only  a  clear  account  of  what  happened,  but  an  account  which  no 
Englishman  can  read  without  a  glow  of  patriotic  pride  in  the  splendid  fortitude  of 
his  countrymen,  and  perhaps  still  more  of  his  countrywomen." — Times. 

"  A  noble  record  of  one  of  the  most  heroic  deeds  of  history." — Spectator. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

First  Edition  all  Sold.    Second  Edition  Now  Ready.    Third  Edition 
in  Preparation. 

THE  WELL-BELOVED     By  Thomas  Hardy.    In  One 

Volume,  uniform  with  the  Author's  Favourite  Edition.    With  Frontispiece 
Etching.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
"  A  delightful  romance  of  the  kind  of  which,  with  never-faltering  freshness,  the 
author  has  already  given  us  so  many."—  Bookman. 

"  Mr.  Hardy  has  never  written  anything  finer  than  the  pages  in  '  The  Well- 
Beloved.'  " — Saturday  Review. 

"  It  is  a  book  which  intelligent  readers  cannot  afford  to  miss  ;  and  we  are  glad 
that  its  publication  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the  completion  of 
an  edition  of  Mr.  Hardy's  works  which  will  rejoice  the  hearts  of  book-lovers." 

Putlishers'  Circular. 
STIRRING  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 

FOR    FREEDOM'S   SAKE.     By  Arthur  Paterson, 

Author  of  "A  Man  of  his  Word."    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  6s. 

"  A  powerful  and  animated  romance." — The  Times. 

BESS.     By  Helen   M.  Boulton.     Crown  8vo.  cloth 

extra,  6s. 

"  New  and  daring.    Most  powerfully  worked  out." — Gttardian. 

A  VENETIAN  LOVE  STORY.     By  Blanche  Loftus 

Tottenham.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  6s. 

"  Intensely  interesting  and  exciting." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

IMPORTANT  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  AUTHOR. 

THE  DESCENDANT.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s. 
SAINT  EVA.    By  Mrs.  Barry-Pain.    With  Frontispiece 

engraving  by  Sir  Edward  Burne- Jones.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 
"  A  sweeter,  more  innocent,  more  gracefully  spontaneous  child  of  nature  than  St. 
Eva  does  not  exist  in  fiction  ;  and  her  gradual  development,  the  unfolding  of  the 
lovely  girl-bud  into  the  full  flower  of  gracious  womanhood,  is  traced  with  surpass- 
ingly fine  art   '  Amelia  Pain '  ought  to  make  a  considerable  place  in  our 

literature."  —  Birmingham  Post. 

"  Mrs.  Barry- Pain  writes  well  and  brightly."—  Globe. 
"  The  authoress  is  a  powerful  descriptive  writer."  -Manchester  Courier. 
AN  AFRICAN  ROMANCE. 

THE  IVORY  QUEEN.     By  John  Pendleton,  Author 

of  "  The  Romance  of  Our  Railways."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  The  writer  never  allows  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  flag.     It  is  a  book  well 
worth  perusal." — Scotsman. 

"  Thrilling  and  exciting."— Manchester  Courier. 
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Mr.  JOHN  LANE  begs  to  announce 

for  publication  on  Wednesday,  April  14, 
THE  HAPPY  HYPOCRITE  :  a  Fairy  Tale  for  Tired  Men. 

By  Max  Beerbohm.    Bodley  Booklets,  No.  I.    Square  i6mo.  is.  net. 

GODS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS  :  a  Novel. 

Housman.    Crown  8vo.  -?s.  6d.  net. 


By  Laurence 


Just  published. 

BROKEN  AWAY  :  a  Novel.   By  Beatrice  Ethel  Grim- 

shaw.   Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

OPALS  :  POEMS.     By  Olive  Custance. 

3s.  6d.  net. 


Fcp.  8vo. 


NINE  REALLY  REMARKABLE  BOOKS. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GIRL  :  a  Romance. 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.    5s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  no  imitator  of  a  classic,  but  he  has  made  his  '  Golden  Girl, 
or  three  parts  of  it,  pure  fantasy,  with  the  spirit  of  Steme  hovering  benignantly  in 
the  air." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  A  refreshing,  a  brilliant  contribution  to  English  literature  Every  sen- 
tence is  a  gem  glittering  with  wayward  wit ;  everything  the  writer  touches,  even 
every  inanimate  thing,  throbs  into  rollicking  merriment  as  he  passes  by.  Mr.  Le 
GaUienne  is  a  very  wizard  of  romance." — The  Sketch. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  gentle,  high  spirits  and  his  sympathy  with  all  existence  are 

exhibited  here  His  poetry,  like  his  humour,  suffuses  the  whole  book,  and 

gives  charm  to  the  most  prosaic  objects  and  incidents  of  life  The  whole  book 

is  delightful,  for  this  reason,  that  no  one  else  could  have  written  a  book  of  the  same 
kind." — Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  in  The  Daily  Mail. 

PATIENCE  SPARHAWK  AND  HER  TIMES  :  a  Novel. 

By  Gertrude  Atherton.   Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  book  is  one  of  rare  promise  and  power.  Mrs.  Atherton  knows  her  subject 
thoroughly.  A  novel  to  be  read — or,  perhaps,  rather  a  document  to  be  studied.  A 
brilliant  analytic  inquiry  into  the  baffling  and  scintillating  paradoxes  of  American 
character." — Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  Mrs.  Atherton's  book  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  of  the  year." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

KING  NOANETT  :  a  Story  of  Devon  Settlers  in  Old 

Virginia  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  By  F.  J.  Stimson.  With  12  Full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Henry  Sandham.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

"  '  King  Noanett '  is  not  inferior  to  the  bewitching  '  Lorna  Doone.'  There 

is  not  a  word  in  1  King  Noanett '  which  we  should  wish  to  change.  In  its  reticent 
ease,  its  tenderness,  its  cleanly  strength,  the  story  is  admirable." — The  Academy. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  WISE  AND  THE  WAYWARD  :  a  Novel.  By 

G.  S.  Street,  Author  of  "  The  Autobiography  of  a  Boy."  Crown  8vo. 
4S.  6d.  net. 

"  Seldom  do  we  find  a  story -teller  whose  style  and  thought  are  in  such  perfect 
harmony.  Clever  one  feels  it  to  be  throughout.  Mr.  Street,  in  fact,  is  master  of  a 
rare  simplicity,  which  is  not  the  baldness  of  inanition  or  ostentation,  but  a  subtle 
directness  possessed  of  that  indefinable  somewhat — distinction." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

MARCH  HARES.    By  Harold  Frederic.    Crown  8vo. 

Second  Edition,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  He  has  found  fairyland  where  few  of  us  would  dream  of  looking  for  it  

A  pure  creation  of  fancy  and  high  spirits. ....... 'March  Hares'  has  a  joyous 

impetus  which  carries  everything  before  it ;  and  it  enriches  a  class  of  fiction  which, 
unfortunately,  is  not  copious." — Daily  Chronicle. 

MARRIAGE   QUESTIONS  IN  MODERN  FICTION; 

and  other  Essays  on  Kindred  Subjects.  By  Elizabeth  Rachel  Chapman. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Copy  of  Postcard  from  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.] 

Cannes,  March  15th,  1897. 
"  Dear  Madam,-  -Your  work  reached  me  yesterday,  and  I  have  been  reading  it 
alike  with  pleasure  and  profit.    I  hope  it  may  become  the  nucleus  of  a  distinct 
defensive  action  from  your  point  of  view. 

"  If  you  had  leisure  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  view  of  marriage  as  it  stands  in 
Homer,  you  would,  I  think,  find  it  useful  and  interesting. — I  remain,  with  many 
thanks,  faithfully  yours,  "  W.  E.  Gladstone." 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE   KING:  a  Full,  True,  and 

Particular  Account  of  the  Escape  of  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King  Charles 
II.,  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester.    By  Allan  Fea.    With  16  Portraits  in 
Photogravure  and  nearly  100  other  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 
"  Mr.  Fea,  with  his  scores  of  illustrations  of  places,  and  relics,  and  portraits  as 
they  are  to-day,  has  brought  the  deathless  story  up-to-date.    He  has  joined  the 
hands  of  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  there  can  be  no  lover  of  that 
romantic  family  of  Stuart— and  these  are  many— but  will  wish  for  this  book." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.    By  Izaak  Walton  and 

Chas.  Cotton.  Edited  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  With  nearly  250  Illus- 
trations by  Edmund  H.  New.  Fcp.  4to.  buckram,  15s.  net. 
'•  One  of  the  best  editions;  one,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Walton  himself 
would  have  preferred.  It  is,  in  every  way,  a  worthy  production.  An  artist  whose 
heart  is  in  his  work,  has  trod  many  a  league  to  draw  the  favourite  haunts  of  the 
father  of  angling.  A  poet  whos-  pen  is  still  attuned  to  fancy  when  he  condescends 
to  prose  has  furnished  an  introduction  and  annotations  which  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  either  for  accuracy  or  a  sweet  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the 
riverside.  The  publisher  has  done  his  part  with  rare  taste,  and  on  the  whole  we 
thus  have  a  volume  that  should  be  owned  and  cherished  by  every  owner  of  a  rod  and 
reel." — Daily  Chronicle. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BAYS  :  Parodies  in  Verse.  By 

Owen  Seaman.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d  net. 
"  A  volume  of  cleverer  poetic  parodies  or  of  more  humorous  verse  in  general  than 
Mr.  Owen  Seaman's  '  Battle  of  the  Bays '  has  not  come  my  way  for  many  a  day. 
Their  metrical  merits  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  what  is  not  by  any  means  so 
common  with  the  work  of  some  of  the  neatest  of  light  rhymesters— they  positively 
bubble  with  the  most  unexpected  fun." — Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  in  The  Graphic. 
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MONASTICISM,  ANCIENT  and  MODERN. 

Its  Principles,  Origin,  Development,  Triumphs,  Decadence,  and  Suppression. 
With  an  Inquiry  as  to  the  Possibility  of  its  Revival.    By  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Woodhouse,  M.A.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  7s.  6d.  net. 
"  An  admirable  statement  of  it." — Scotsman. 

"  A  useful  book  of  reference  for  those  who  have  little  time  for  extended  reading." 

Guardian. 

PASTOR    in  PAROCHIA.    By  the  Right 

Rev.  W.  Walsham  How,  D.D.  Twenty-fourth  Edition,  with  Additions. 
Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  circuit,  3s.  6d. ;  morocco  or  calf,  10s.  6d. 

THE  XXXIX  ARTICLES  and   the  AGE 

of  the  REFORMATION.  An  Historical  and  Doctrinal  Exposition  in  the 
Light  of  Contemporary  Documents.  By  E.  Tyrrell  Green,  Lecturer  in 
Theology  and  Hebrew,  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter  ;  sometime  Scholar  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  10s.  6d. 
"  Excellent  as  they  are  from  various  standpoints,  the  [other]  works  on  the 
XXXIX  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  by  no  means  preclude  the  necessity  for 

such  a  work  as  this,  which  supplies  new  information  from  new  sources  The 

text  of  the  Articles  is  given  in  Latin  and  in  English,  with  valuable  explanatory  and 

historical  notes  In  dealing  with  the  wording  of  the  Articles  Mr.  Green  is 

eminently  successful  The  work,  moreover,  occasionally  introduces  mediaeval 

customs  and  ceremonies  not  generally  known  The  student  of  Anglican  divinity 

will  find  in  this  volume  much  valuable  information  not  to  be  found  in  similar  trea. 
tises."— Morning  Post. 

LOOKING   UPWARD  :   Papers  Introductory 

to  the  Study  of  Social  Questions  from  a  Religious  Point  of  View.  By  the 
Rev.  the  Hon.  James  Adderlev,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  The  New  Floreat." 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  [Second  Edition. 

"  A  vigorous  treatment  of  what  may  be  termed  Christian  Sociology,  from  one  who 

certainly  has  a  moral  right,  derived  from  hard  experience  and  self-denial  second  to 

none,  to  speak  on  this  theme." — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  LIFE  of  the  WAITING  SOUL  in 

the  INTERMEDIATE  STATE.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  E.  Sanderson, 
D.D.,  Author  of  "What  is  the  Church?"  Large  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  bevelled 
boards,  red  edges,  2s.  6d.  [Third  Edition. 

"  Dr.  Sanderson's  nine  brief  addresses  have  pleased  us  very  much.  They  are 
plain,  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  catholic,  declaring  all  that  is  known,  or  that  may 

reasonably  be  held  and  the  plain  man  who  wants  to  know  what  he  may  safely 

believe  on  the  state  of  the  waiting  souls  and  our  relation  to  them  has  here  all  that 
he  needs." — Church  Times. 

WORK     in    GREAT     CITIES.  Lectures 

on  Pastoral  Theology,  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  F.  Winnington  Ingram,  M.A.,  Head  of  the  Oxford  House,  and 
Rector  of  Bethnal  Green.  With  Introductions  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  E. 
Ryle,  D.D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  3s.  6d.  [Third Edition. 

"We  unhesitatingly  tell  all  young  workers,  lay  and  clerical,  that  they  are  doing 
themselves  and  the  work  great  injustice  so  long  as  they  remain  unacquainted 
with  Mr.  Ingram's  epigrammatic,  sensible,  experienced  talk."— Church  Times. 

"  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  these  lectures  should  be  obtained  and  read 
through  by  all  candidates  for  Holy  Orders."— Spectator. 

SINTRAM  and  HIS  COMPANIONS,  and 

UNDINE.    An  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Masterpieces  by  De  la  Motte 
Fouque.     With  Introduction  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  and  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.    Large  crown  8vo.  printed  on  superfine 
paper,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 
"  A  better  present  for  a  thoughtful  lad  or  lass  could  hardly  be."— Church  Times. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THREE  GIRLS  IN  A  FLAT.    By  Ethel  F. 

Heddle.    Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

"  One  of  the  brightest  bits  of  recent  fiction  Her  adventurous  maids  are 

delightful  company  The  book  is  one  to  be  read  again  and  again." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHURCHES  SERIES. 

Edited  by  P.  H.  DITCH  FIELD,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

"  The  general  idea  of  the  series  is  excellent." — Guardian. 
"  The  scheme  excites  our  interest." — Saturday  Review. 

5.  SCOTLAND. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  M.  Luckock, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield.    With  2 
Maps.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 
"  His  pages  are  packed  with  facts  from 
which  you  are  at  liberty  to  draw  your 
conclusions,  and  which  he  never  garbles 
or  distorts  with  a  view  to  bolstering  up 
his  own.  He  displays  a  really  surprising 
comprehension  of  affairs  peculiarly  Scot- 
tish."— National  Observer. 


1.  GERMANY. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould, 
M.A.  With  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  6s. 
"  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  contribution  is 
excellent. ..  .one  of  the  best  accounts  in 
English  of  the  German  Reformation,  its 
real  meaning  and  real  effects,  that  we 
have  ever  come  across." — Guardian. 

2.  SPAIN. 

By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Meyrick, 
M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln.  With 
Map.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 
"  It  is  a  really  valuable  work." 

Manchester  Examiner. 

3.  IRELAND. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Olden,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Ballyclough.    With  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 
"  Seldom  has  the  student  of  Irish 
history  the  good  fortune  to  encounter 
work  so  learned  and  so  simple,  so  in- 
structive and  so  entertaining,  as  this 
brilliant  epitome  of  the  history  of  the 
early  Irish  Church." — Athena-um. 

4.  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield, 
M.A.  With  2  Maps.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  boards,  6s. 


6.  ITALY. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Pennington, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln.  With  Map. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

7.  FRANCE. 

By  the  Rev.  Richard  Travers 
Smith,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, and  Canon  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin.  With  Maps.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  boards,  6s. 

8.  AMERICA. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Leighton  Cole- 
man, S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of 
Delaware,   U.S.A.      With  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 
"  Tells  its  story  in  a  simple  and  un- 
assuming way,  which  is  pleasant  and  in- 
structive, and  puts  together  in  a  handy 
form  just  the  information  that  the  general 
reader  most  wants  to  have." — Guardian. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  10  APRIL,  1897. 
MR.  GISSING'S  LATEST  NOVEL. 

[PUBLISHED  ON  MONDAY.] 

"The   Whirlpool."     By  George  Gissing.  London: 
Lawrence  &  Bullen.  1897. 

OF  the  younger  English  novelists  Mr.  Gissing  is 
the  one  of  whom  the  most  is  expected.  Perhaps 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  just  why  this  should  be 
the  case.  No  one  of  his  dozen  books  has  wholly  pleased 
anybody  ;  a  great  deal  in  each  of  them  has  wearied  or 
exasperated  those  who  were  most  willing  to  be  pleased. 
Yet  in  even  the  poorest  of  the  lot  there  has  always  been 
that  curious  indefinable  suggestion  of  individual  capa- 
city, of  power  to  do  great  things  if  only  the  right 
medium  can  be  hit  upon,  which  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion. "  The  Whirlpool"  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ambi- 
tious of  his  books.  If  we  leave  "  In  the  Year  of  Jubilee  n\ 
out  of  account,  it  is  possibly  also  his  best  book.  With 
more  certainty  than  this  it  is  difficult  to  speak,  because 
there  are  several  points  of  view  from  which  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  good  book  at  all.  Its  title  suggests  at  once 
the  effort  to  epitomize  in  a  single  word  the  dominant 
intention  of  the  story,  as  M.  Zola  does  in  "La  Terre," 
"La  Ddbacle,"  "  L'Argent,"  "Germinal,"  and  the 
rest.  The  parallel  may  be  carried  much  further,  for 
the  plan  of  "The  Whirlpool,"  when  it  begins  to  be  un- 
folded to  us,  is  discovered  to  have  been  conceived  in 
quite  the  Zolaesque  spirit.  The  project  is  to  treat  the 
London  of  middle-class  "society"  and  stock-jobbing 
as  a  gigantic  maelstrom,  and  to  study  the  battlings, 
the  joys  and  terrors,  the  alternating  successes  and 
failures,  of  a  certain  selected  lot  of  human  types  who 
are  more  or  less  within  the  clutch  of  its  terrible  suction. 
This,  we  repeat,  is  the  idea,  and  the  author  begins  his 
task  of  elaborating  it  with  both  skill  and  vigour. 
Then,  as  his  characters  develop  personalities  of  their 
own,  he  becomes  interested  in  these  instead,  and  for- 
gets all  about  the  central  purpose  of  the  work.  There- 
after, save  when  some  figure  in  the  book  starts 
suddenly,  as  if  out  of  a  doze,  and  murmurs  something 
about  "The  Whirlpool,"  this  controlling  purpose  is 
quite  lost  to  sight. 

The  truth  is  apparently  that  Mr.  Gissing  has  been 
attracted  by  a  method  which  is  alien  to  his  own  talent. 
Zola,  who  is  less  of  a  realist  than  any  other  consider- 
able writer  now  living,  has  a  certain  effective  trick  of 
taking  some  definite  force,  such  as  the  awe  created  by 
Rome  upon  the  seminarist  mind,  and  sending  it  sweep- 
ing through  a  book,  bending  or  breaking  everybody 
who  comes  in  its  way.  The  people  by  means  of  whom 
he  illustrates  the  various  attributes  of  the  force  in 
question  are  in  themselves  the  merest  marionettes. 
They  sway  this  way  and  that  to  order  ;  they  get  up  and 
fall  down  as  the  exigencies  of  the  great  scheme  require. 
It  is  not  real  life  any  more  than  an  Adelphi  play  is 
real  life  ;  but  it  does  produce  by  this  very  fact  of  un- 
natural concentration  a  certain  power  of  effect.  Mr. 
Gissing  seems  to  have  been  impressed  by  this  effect 
and  to  have  felt  the  desire  to  work  out  something  of 
the  same  sort  himself.  But  here  there  arose  the  in- 
superable difficulty  that  he  is  a  realist,  and  that  his 
talent  does  not  at  all  lie  in  the  direction  of  making 
puppets  move  on  wires.  He  has  too  profound  a  sense 
of  the  individuality  of  his  people,  and  too  much  respect 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  tangle  of  petty  motives,  desires 
and  jealousies  which  really  pull  people  about,  to  persist 
in  the  attempt  to  subordinate  their  movements  to  the 
demands  of  any  system.  Once  they  are  fairly  in  view 
on  the  stage  they  turn  their  backs  on  the  whirlpool  he 
has  so  painstakingly  arranged  for  them,  and  proceed 
about  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  fashion. 

The  obvious  outcome  of  this  conflict  between  the 
author's  programme  and  its  performers  is  confusion. 
Isolated  parts  of  the  book  are  attractive  in  themselves, 
but  they  do  not  fit  together  into  a  whole.  What  was  to 
have  been  a  concerted  assault  in  force  upon  London 
becomes  a  disconnected  series  of  fusillades  in  the 
suburbs.     If  any  thread  of  purpose  can  be  said  to  pre- 


serve itself  unbroken  throughout  the  book,  it  is  that  of 
showing  that  women  have  an  inborn  aversion  to  country 
life  and  pine  for  the  noise  and  glare  of  London.  It  is 
not  a  new  thought  ;  but  undoubtedly  the  fact  plays  an 
extremely  important  part  in  modern  existence,  and  a 
powerfully  written  novel  exploiting  the  several  sides  of 
the  question  might  take  a  great  hold  upon  the  public. 
But  Mr.  Gissing  merely  comments  upon  the  fact  from 
time  to  time  and  lets  it  go  at  that.  He  impresses  one 
as  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  resources  which 
even  dull  people  grasp  at  in  the  effort  to  make  rural 
life  comfortable.  His  heroine  sickens  of  the  country, 
after  some  years,  without  ever  having  heard  ap- 
parently of  the  diversion  of  gardening  and  a  green- 
house. She  is  presented  as  a  young  woman  of  superior 
intellect,  who  passionately  desires  to  accommodate  her- 
self to  her  husband's  wish  for  country  life,  but  the  only 
rustic  pastime  or  occupation  she  ever  thinks  of  is 
painting  in  water-colours.  This  is  not  worthy  of  Mr. 
Gissing's  proved  powers  of  observation. 

For  that  matter,  it  must  regretfully  be  said,  the  whole 
book  is  somewhat  unworthy  of  its  source.  Our  women 
folk  are  not  all  angels,  but  after  all  they  are  our  women 
folk,  and  they  are  not  invariably  fools,  wantons,  sneaks 
and  nagging  sluts.  Mr.  Gissing's  sustained  snarl  at 
the  sex  at  large  grows  a  shade  wearisome,  not  to  say 
vexatious.  In  "The  Whirlpool  "  there  are  one  or  two 
very  shadowy  figures  of  females  understood  to  be  good, 
but  known  to  the  sad  reader  to  be  bores  of  the  first 
magnitude  as  well.  All  the  other  women  lie  to  their 
husbands,  plot  with  blackmailers  against  one  another's 
reputations,  and  are  pictured  as  regarding  with  an  open 
mind  the  most  detestable  intrigues.  Neither  art  nor 
morality  is  served  by  this  exaggeration.  Mr.  Gissing 
used  to  strike  a  truer  note  when  in  his  younger  days 
he  stuck  to  the  working  classes.  If  he  does  not  know 
them  better  than  he  does  the  middle-class,  at  least  he 
likes  them  better,  and  regards  them  with  a  more  sym- 
pathetic, and  hence  a  fairer,  eye.  If  he  is  ever  to 
write  the  big  book,  his  likeliest  chance  is  to  go  back 
again  to  the  world  where  men  work  for  a  living  and 
women  do  not  pay  calls. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S  LIFE  OF  NELSON. 

[published  yesterday.] 

"The  Life  of  Nelson  the  Embodiment  of  the  Sea 
Power  of  Great  Britain."  By  Captain  A.  T. 
Mahan,  D.C.L. ,  LL.D.,  United  States  Navy. 
2  vols.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 
1897. 

WRITING  the  life  of  Nelson  is  to  a  great  author 
like  Mahan  what  playing  Hamlet  for  the  first 
time  is  to  a  great  actor.  And  the  audience  cannot  but 
tremble  in  some  fear  lest  the  outcome  should  be  a 
fall  in  the  reputation  of  the  performer.  The  very 
keenness  with  which  we  have  welcomed  those  writings 
which  have  not  only  made  the  name  of  Mahan  famous, 
but  have  so  greatly  enlightened  the  vision  of  the  British 
public  as  to  the  things  which  belong  to  its  peace, 
creates  anxiety  as  we  open  these  newly  printed  pages. 
And  I  may  confess  that  I,  basing  my  hopes  and  fears 
on  the  author's  "Life  of  Farragut,"  was  distinctly 
nervous.  In  that  book  I  missed  Farragut,  though 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  author's  effects.  I  was  in 
some  trepidation  lest  Mahan  should  give  us  more  of 
the  hero  and  the  hero's  work,  and  less  of  the 
man  and  the  man's  thoughts  and  impulses.  I  wished 
to  see  the  two  things  woven  together  in  a  way  that 
they  had  never  been  woven  before  ;  yet  I  feared  I  might 
be  disappointed.  So  when  the  book  was  put  into  my 
hands  I  flew  to  the  preface  for  some  indication  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  theme  had  been  taken  up.  I 
was  instantly  reassured,  and  the  criticism  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  offer  will  not  fall  anywhere  generally.  I  believe 
we  have  got  the  book  we  have  so  long  sighed  for — a 
real  picture  of  Nelson  in  his  strength  and  in  his  weak- 
ness ;  the  embodiment  of  a  heroism  which  required  the 
foil  of  human  failure  to  bring  us  to  an  understanding 
of  it.  I  do  not  think  the  proper  object  of  an  author  in 
Captain  Mahan's  place  could  well  be  more  aptly  defined 
than  in  his  own  words  :— "  Yet  in  this  process  of 
exaltation  the  man  himself,  even  when  so  very  human 
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and  so  very  near  our  own  time  as  Nelson  is,  suffers 
from  an  association  which  merges  his  individuality  in 
the  splendour  of  his  surroundings  ;  and  it  is  perhap 
pardonable  to  hope  that  the  subject  is  not  so  far  ex- 
hausted but  that  a  new  worker  gleaning  after  the 
reapers  may  contribute  something  further  towards 
disengaging  the  figure  of  the  hero  from  the  glory 
that  cloaks  it."  Then,  again,  I  think  the  author 
is  distinctly  right  to  select  passages  from  Nelson's 
correspondence  which  illustrate  "the  leading  features 
of  temperament,  traits  of  thought,  and  motives  of 
action,"  rather  than  to  reproduce  whole  letters  formally. 
Equipped  thus  with  a  full  understanding  of  how  to  treat 
his  subject,  loving  it  with  an  unclouded  love,  furnished 
with  true  insight  into  the  meaning  of  phrases  and  of 
things  which  none  but  an  officer  who  had  commanded 
ships  could  possess,  and  with  a  beautiful  purity  of  style 
entirely  his  own,  Captain  Mahan  has  assuredly  given  us 
one  of  the  most  perfect  biographies  that  was  ever 
written.  It  becomes  plain  on  glancing  through  the 
pages,  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  fully  mastered  at 
the  time  I  write,  that  they  will  bear  repeated  reading. 
The  art  of  attraction  is  there,  and  we  shall  be  drawn 
and  drawn  again  by  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  select  for  use 
in  the  limited  space  available  matter  from  the  850 
pages  which  may  be  most  suitable  to  dwell  upon, 
yet  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  book  for  enabling  any  particular 
epoch  in  the  career  to  be  looked  into  at  once.  There  is 
at  the  beginning  of  each  volume  a  page  table  of  the 
contents  of  every  chapter,  so  that  one  can  instantly  put 
one's  finger  on  the  particular  incident  desired.  I  will 
take  at  random  a  reference  in  Chapter  VI.  to  "  Nelson's 
political  courage."  The  date  turns  out  to  be  July  1795, 
when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  squadron  operating  on 
the  Riviera,  where  the  neutral  trade  carried  supplies  to 
the  French  army,  a  business  which  Nelson,  if  he  acted  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions,  was  powerless  to  stop.  "  Our 
Admiral  has  no  political  courage,"  he  wrote,  and  then 
made  up  his  mind  to  display  his  own  by  breaking 
through  his  orders,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  trade. 
Mahan  shows  in  well-chosen  words  the  identity  of 
character  between  the  man  who  faced  the  West  Indian 
trouble  and  the  man  who  stopped  the  Genoese  trade. 
The  reflections  offered  are  admirable  and  striking,  not 
only  as  illustrative  of  Nelson's  greatness,  but  also  on 
the  vexed  question  of  when  an  officer  should  disobey 
his  orders  and  face  the  consequences.  I  turn  now  to  ' 
that  tremendous  episode,  the  failure  at  Teneriffe,y 
where  to  my  mind  what  I  venture  to  call  the ,  S 
pathetic  grandeur  of  Nelson's  character  seems  to  be  ' 
thrown  into  the  highest  relief.  Captain  Mahan  touches 
this  with  a  peculiarly  delicate  hand.  He  closes  his'  „ 
eighth  chapter  by  a  quotation  from  Nelson  after  his  J 
conflict  with  the  Spanish  launches  at  Cadiz.  "  My  ! 
late  affair  here,"  he  wrote,  "will  not,  I  believe,  lower 
me  in  the  opinion  of  the  world.  I  have  had  flattery 
enough  to  make  me  vain,  and  success  enough  to  make 
me  confident."  The  author  has  wished  to  make  us 
note  the  little  innocent  vanities  which  were  always  an 
undercurrent  in  the  Nelsonian  temperament,  before 
opening  his  chapter  which  relates  to  the  first  of  the  two 
great  failures  in  the  splendid  career.  Mahan  shows,  I L 
think  more  clearly  than  any  one  before  him  had  done,  \] 
how  much  the  initiation  of  his  Teneriffe  expedition  was 
due  to  Nelson  himself,  and  also  how  certain  he  had 
been  that  it  was  a  military  rather  than  a  naval  affair. 
His  choice  was  for  the  3,000  troops  which  were  released 
from  Elba  ;  his  necessity  was  to  undertake  the  task 
with  the  seamen  and  marines.  Then  came  the 
disastrous  failure  of  the  dark  night,  when  the 
shattered,  faint  and  bleeding  Admiral  forgot  him- 
self, first,  in  the  endeavour  to  save  the  crew 
of  the  sunken  "  Fox,"  and  then  in  his  tender 
thought  for  Mrs.  Fremantle  in  the  "  Seahorse,"  and 
ultimately  scaled  the  side  of  the  "  Theseus  "  with  his 
single  arm,  "and,  with  a  spirit  that  astonished  every 
one,  "put  himself  under  the  surgeon's  knife.  The  story 
is  told  by  Mahan  with  simplicity  and  directness,  and  we 
feel  that  the  reality  is  before  us.  There  are  a  fine  series 
of  reflections  on  Nelson's  characteristics  to  be  read  as 
the  opening  to  the  historically  great  part  of  his  career, 
which  Mahan  dates  with  his  arrival  off  Cadiz  in  the 
"  Vanguard."    Here   is  one  of  them.    "  Men  have 


been  disposed  to  reckon  this  moral  energy — call  it 
courage,  dash,  resolution,  what  you  will — as  Nelson's 
ne  and  only  great  quality.  It  was  the  greatest,  as  it 
is  in  all  successful  men  of  action  ;  but  to  ignore  that 
this  mighty  motive  force  was  guided  by  singularly  clear 
and  accurate  perceptions,  upon  which  also  it  consciously 
rested  with  a  firmness  of  faith  that  constituted  much  of 
its  power,  is  to  rob  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  due 
renown." 

Yet  nothing  can  be  sadder  or  truer  than  the  author's 
resume  of  that  gradual  deterioration  of  moral  character 
which  followed  and  was  in  part  the  effect  of  the  great 
deeds  which  Nelson  was  to  do.  "  In  this  contrast," 
Mahan  writes,  "of  the  exaltation  of  the  hero  and  the 
patriot  with  the  degradation  of  the  man  lie  the  tragedy 
and  the  misery  of  Nelson's  story."  How  happy  is  it 
that  in  the  end  the  death  of  the  hero  forces  us  to  for- 
give and  only  to  pity  the  weakness  of  the  man  !  The 
care  with  which  Captain  Mahan  writes  throws  a  little 
light  on  what  under  the  conditions  he  will  not  venture 
to  call  the  "  mistake  "  of  Nelson  in  quitting  Alexandria 
so  immediately  after  his  arrival  there,  and  so  missing 
Napoleon.  He  reminds  us  that  Nelson  thought  Napo 
leon  had  six  days'  start  of  him  if  he  had  been  bound  to 
Alexandria,  and  that  it  was  therefore  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  British  fleet  could  not  be  in  advance 
of  the  French.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  join  with 
the  author  in  passing  over  Nelson's  omission  to  follow 
up  the  French  frigates  that  were  seen  off  Cape 
Passaro.  I  have  always  felt  that  in  this  case 
Nelson's  singleness  of  purpose  in  concentrating  his 
mind  on  Alexandria  misled  him.  Had  he  been 
wider-eyed  at  the  time,  he  would  have  followed 
up  the  French  ships  with  his  whole  fleet,  recognizing 
that  it  was  impossible  to  have  better  evidence  of 
Napoleon's  vicinity.  The  story  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile 
is  told  simply  and  directly,  making  small  account,  as  I 
think  it  is  just  to  do,  of  the  often-recurring  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  Foley  or  Nelson  initiated  the  idea 
that  some  of  the  ships  should  pass  inside  the  French 
line.  Captain  Mahan  has  succeeded  in  unearthing  new 
matter  relative  to  Nelson's  annulling  the  capitulation  of 
the  Neapolitan  castles.  But  I  think  he  is  right  in  con- 
cluding that  it  is  not  of  importance,  and  does  not  modify 
previous  evidence.  I  note,  however,  that  the  author  does 
not  defend  Nelson's  action,  though  he  admits  it  to  have 
been  within  his  rights.  The  censure  on  Nelson  for  the 
execution  of  Caracciolo  is  certainly  pronounced  and 
*  severe.  Admitting  that  there  was  "  no  fatal  irregu- 
larity "  in  the  proceedings,  Mahan  declares  that  "it 
1  was  not  decent,  for  it  was  not  necessary,  that  capture 
(should  be  followed  so  rapidly  by  trial,  and  condemnation 
'  by  execution."  And  though  he  dismisses  the  allegation  of 
Lady  Hamilton's  influence,  he  thinks  the  thing  was  done 
because  Nelson  was  saturated  with  the  prevalent  Court 
j  [feeling  against  the  insurgents  and  the  French.  My 
own  impression  has  been  that  Nelson  was  regarding 
Caracciolo  as  a  mutinous  naval  officer,  and  that  the 
"act  was  in  entire  keeping  with  his  support  of  St. 
IVincent's  sudden  executions  off  Cadiz, 
j  All  through  his  second  volume,  which  begins  with 
August  1799,  Captain  Mahan  seems  to  feel  that  he  is 
tracing  a  career  which,  however  publicly  great,  sweeps 
downward  morally,  and  in  working  out  the  thought 
he  is  admirably  full  in  his  pictures  of  the  Admiral  per- 
sonally. But  it  is  not  easy  to  recover  from  the  feeling 
of  bitter  sadness  which  the  story  of  the  life  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year  1800  induces.  It  is  here  we  meet 
the  final  breach  with  Lady  Nelson,  and  as  I  read  I  in 
some  way  recall  Bacon's  sordid  corruption  and  couple 
it  with  Nelson's  amatory  madness,  thinking  of  the 
possibly  great  purposes  which  may  underlie  the  pre- 
sentation to  us  of  unison  in  the  same  being  of 
the  qualities  we  love  most  and  of  those  we  most 
hate  and  despise.  But  thank  God  for  the 
quarter-deck  and  for  blue  water  once  more  !  Captain 
Mahan  parts  with  the  trouble  when  the  flag  in 
May  1803  flies  again,  and  this  time  on  board  the 
"Victory."  All  the  splendid  side  of  the  great  man 
and  the  great  admiral  comes  out  again,  and  Mahan,  in 
his  element,  misses  no  point  which  calls  forth  our 
admiration.  His  art  is  so  true  that  in  the  short  chapter 
dealing  with  the  month's  stay  at  Merton  in  1805  he  will 
not  allow  us  to  think  of  the  bad  side  of  it.    The  ex- 
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piatory  sacrifice  is  in  view,  and  nothing  shall  be  recalled 
to  sweep  our  tenderness  and  sorrow  for  the  victim  aside. 
Space  warns  me  to  be  done,  though  I  had,  as  in  duty 
bound,  one  or  two  distinct  criticisms  to  offer.  But  I 
bow  before  the  influence  of  a  great  book,  and  only  quote 
the  fine  passage  which  marks  its  near  close  :  "  Wars 
may  cease,  but  the  need  for  heroism  shall  not  depart 
from  the  earth  while  man  remains  man  and  evil  exists 
to  be  redressed.  Wherever  danger  has  to  be  faced,  or 
duty  to  be  done,  at  cost  to  self,  men  will  draw  inspira- 
tion from  the  name  and  deeds  of  Nelson." 

P.  H.  Colomb. 

THE    SECRET  ROSE. 

[PUBLISHED  ON  MONDAY.] 

"The  Secret  Rose."     By  W.  B.  Yeats.     London  : 
Lawrence  &  Bullen.  1897. 

TO  stake  an  objection  on  one  chosen  example  is  to 
wager  inevitable  exaggeration  against  problematic 
lucidity;  but  the  author  of  "The  Secret  Rose,"  we 
Hould  imagine,  is  hardly  the  man  to  cry  out  against  a 
little  exaggeration.  The  last  story,  then,  in  this  volume 
is  called  "  Rosa  Alchemica,"  and  describes  the  visions 
and  sensations  of  a  student  who  is  drawn  for  a  night 
over  the  borderland  of  magic.  The  tale  does  not  tell 
us  much  of  the  strange  science,  the  figure  of  the  student 
is  not  very  interesting,  and  though  there  are  striking 
sentences  here  and  there  ("  a  drop  of  molten  gold 
falling  with  immense  rapidity  through  a  night  elaborate 
with  stars  "),  our  attention  is  somewhat  lightly  held, 
while  the  student  experiences  various  sensations,  and 
fiaally  takes  part  in  a  dance  of  believers  and  certain 
immortals  who  have  been  conjured  down  to  join  them. 
The  student  dances  with  an  august  goddess  who 
wears  black  lilies  in  her  hair.  Ages  seem  to  pass 
as  they  move  together,  and  then  he  understands  with 
a  shock  that  he  is  dancing  with  one  who  is  beyond 
his  humanity  :  she  "  was  drinking  up  my  soul 
as  an  ox  drinks  up  a  wayside  pool."  With  this 
sudden  and  almost  physical  realization  of  disparity,  of 
another's  immense  and  dwarfing  superiority,  we  arrive 
at  last  at  a  reality  which  touches  us,  and  in  the  end 
that  sentence  alone  remains  with  us.  That  moment 
which  he  describes,  we  say  to  ourselves,  that  was  a 
true  moment.  In  vain  the  author  displays  his  one 
piece  of  humanity,  his  one  reality,  that  he  may  give 
vividness  to  a  goddess  who  has  been  conjured  by 
alchemist  dreams  and  dances  with  black  lilies  in  her 
bair.  In  vain  would  he  make  the  bigger  and  the  deeper 
serve  the  smaller  and  the  more  shallow  ;  for  the  reader 
will  drop  the  alchemy  and  the  mysticism  and  the 
uninteresting  black  lilies,  to  remember  the  ox  and 
the  wayside  pool.  No  doubt  the  lore  of  "  Rosa 
Alchemica "  is  interesting  in  itself ;  but  Mr.  Yeats 
does  not  look  at  it  thus,  for  he  is  not  the  learned 
man  who  says,  "  I  will  give  you  information  about 
curious  sciences  and  beliefs  that  will  make  you 
wonder."  No  doubt  the  lore  may  form  part  of  a 
character  worth  drawing ;  but  then  neither  is  he  the 
novelist  who  says,  "  I  will  render  for  you  a  certain  man 
whose  peculiarity  lay  in  his  odd  dreams  of  magic  and 
ancient  lore."  He  is  an  artist  using  mysticism  for  its 
own  sake,  and  then,  frankly,  it  is  uninteresting,  or  less 
interesting  than  most  other  things,  except  for  such 
universally  human  notes  as  the  author,  being  a  poet, 
can  give  us. 

I  And  after  much  of  "  Rosa  Alchemica"  we  turn  away 
with  aching  hunger  to  the  serial  of  the  sloppiest  penny 
Weekly,  and  sink  with  a  sigh  of  relief  beside  Lady  Mary 
in  her  rose-pink  tea-gown,  and  wait,  with  sympathetic 
eagerness,  for  the  powdered  footman  to  announce  the 
frock-coated  hero  from  South  Africa.  For  it  is  annoy- 
ing to  be  told  to  be  serious,  as  if  we  were  naughty 
children  ;  and  though  this  may  exactly  describe  our 
Hate,  still  we  will  be  nothing  at  command.  What  if 
We  choose  to  be  ribald  and  trivial,  to  think  of  bump- 
•uppers  at  the  'Varsity  or  kedgeree  for  breakfast  ?  Can 
Mr.  Yeats's  uplifted  forefinger  beckon  us  to  serious- 
•ss  ?  Hardly.  On  the  whole  the  uplifted  finger  can- 
not, though  now  and  then  his  poet's  fancy  can.  In 
fact,  when  he  imposes  on  us  with  his  "  In  a  little,"  we 
mentally  translate  it  into  "  Shortly  afterwards,"  and 


feel  with  regret  that  we  are  being  forced  into  unaccus- 
tomed ill  manners. 

But  "  Rosa  Alchemica  "  is  only  one  story  out  of  many 
and  does  not  cover  the  rest.  Others  are  fairy  stories 
or  echoes  of  sagas  with  a  meaning.  And  we  would 
only  make  this  general  suggestion  about  all  such  tales 
written  for  our  present  edification — they  are  attempts 
to  manufacture  or  remodel  for  our  certain  comprehen- 
sion what  would  be  better  left  as  raw  material.  Mr. 
Yeats's  ideas  are  charming,  and  we  might  feel  sorry 
to  be  without  them  ;  but  the  great  charm  of  such  things 
is  to  discover  for  ourselves  a  lesson  or  a  moral  or  an 
illustration  or  a  symbol,  an  eternal  truth,  in  some 
ancient  tale  that  was  simply  told  with  less  conscious 
meaning. 

But  there  are  fancies  in  the  book  which  would  move 
even  the  cantankerous.  And  with  the  most  beautiful 
of  these  we  would  leave  a  book  that  is  full  of  beauties. 
Hanrahan  the  Red,  poet,  vagabond,  hedge  school- 
master, sits  with  his  harp  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
gazing  into  the  valley  full  of  grey  mist : — "  Presently, 
and  only  half  understanding  what  he  was  doing,  he 
began  picking  the  petals  from  the  rose  that  still  clung 
to  the  wires  of  his  harp,  and  watching  them  float  into 
the  abyss  in  a  little  fluttering  troop."  As  he  gazes, 
they  change  into  the  semblance  of  a  troop  of  men  and 
women  ;  it  is  a  procession  of  lovers,  lovers  of  other 
times  and  all  fashions.  He  watches  the  spectacle 
through  many  changes  and  listens  to  a  tale  from  one  of 
the  figures.  Her  words  bring  a  great  terror  upon 
Hanrahan,  and  "lifting  his  arms  above  his  head,  he 
shrieked  three  times  and  the  figure  faded,  the  cattle  in 
the  valley  heard  him  and  lifted  their  heads  and  lowed, 
and  the  birds  in  the  woods  on  the  edge  of  the  Mountain 
of  Gulben  awoke  out  of  their  sleep  and  flew  through 
the  trembling  leaves.  But  a  little  below  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  the  troop  of  petals  still  fluttered  in  the  au%  for 
the  gateway  of  Eternity  had  opened  and  closed  in  a 
pulsation  of  the  heart."  And — a  Parthian  shot — that 
the  rose  petals  should  still  be  floating  in  the  air  when 
Hanrahan  wakes  from  his  vision  is  of  greater  im- 
portance and  beauty  than  the  vision  itself. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

WE  shall  soon  see  the  last  issue  from  the  Kelmscott 
Press.  In  the  old  days  there  were  three  of  the 
queer  Caxton-modelled  presses  running  in  the  little 
house  at  Hammersmith ;  but  now  two  are  found  sufficient 
for  working  off  the  few  publications  remaining  to  be 
issued.  When  these  are  completed  the  Press  will  in 
all  probability  shut  down.  All  lovers  of  stately  and 
beautiful  printing  must  feel  sorry  at  this  imminent 
prospect  of  dissolution,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
Kelmscott  Press  would  continue,  even  if  the  business 
were  prolonged,  to  be  so  uniquely  successful,  now  that 
the  Master  of  Kelmscott  has  gone  ;  for  the  name  of 
William  Morris  was  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
Press's  "goodwill."  And  other  printing  houses,  profit- 
ing by  Morris's  example,  are  to-day  turning  out  work 
which,  to  the  average  reader  at  least,  is  not  unworthy 
to  compare  with  the  Kelmscott  productions.  After  all, 
the  Press  was  really  a  missionary  effort ;  and  it  amply 
fulfilled  its  function  :  not;  even  the  superior  sneers  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Pennell — the  Quaker  who  came  from 
America  to  teach  us  the  art  of  printing,  and  other 
matters — availed  much  against  it. 

The  "  Figaro  "  has  just  published  three  interesting 
letters  from  Napoleon  III.  to  George  Sand,  written 
when  the  future  Emperor  was  still  a  prisoner  in  the 
fortress  of  Ham.  They  are  addressed,  of  course,  not 
to  George  Sand  the  novelist  and  the  mistress  of  Alfred 
de  Musset,  but  to  the  George  Sand  of  ten  years  after, 
the  friend  of  Lamennais,  of  Michel  de  Bourget,  of 
Pierre  Leroux  and  of  Cabet.  They  are  very  clearly 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  prince  to  enlist  George 
Sand's  political  influence,  which  in  1845  was  consider- 
able in  the  Republican  party  in  France,  on  his  behalf. 
At  first  her  sympathies  seem  to  have  been  strongly 
drawn  towards  him  ;  but  in  these  letters  Louis  Napoleon 
reproaches  her  with  some  bitterness  for  having  allowed 
her  first  sympathetic  impulses  towards  the  prisoner  to 
have  been  overruled  by  the  opinions  of  her  political 
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friends,  who  with  reason,  as  subsequent  events  showed, 
saw  in  the  Prince  Napoleon  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to 
their  party  than  Louis  Philippe  himself. 

M.  Emile  Zola  has  just  republished,  under  the  title 
"  Nouvelle  Campagne,"  a  number  of  articles  he  has 
published  from  time  to  time  in  the  "  Figaro."  The 
new  campaign  is  not  so  very  new  after  all,  since  it  is 
directed  against  those  who  do  not  sufficiently  admire 
his  works.  His  main  thesis  seems  to  be  that  if  his 
books  are  not  considered  the  greatest  literary  product 
of  the  age,  literature  and  even  mankind  are  doomed — 
a  thesis  which  many  superb  authors  have  maintained 
before. 

"The  Scarlet  Letter,"  the  first  volume  of  a  new 
edition  of  Hawthorne's  romances,  will  be  published 
during  April  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Moncure  D. 
Conway  and  illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend.  The 
binding  of  this  edition,  designed  specially  by  A.  A. 
Turbayne,  is  considered  by  him  to  be  one  of  his  best 
efforts,  and  is  a  somewhat  new  departure,  inasmuch  as 
it  contains  gold  stamping  in  relief,  hitherto  sparingly,  if 
at  all,  used  in  this  country.  It  will  be  printed  by 
Constable,  of  Edinburgh. 

The  second  volume  of  the  new  "  System  of  Medicine  " 
which  Professor  Clifford  Allbutt  is  editing  for  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  has  been  delayed  by  the  necessity  of 
waiting  for  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Vaccination,  but  it  is  now  just  ready  for  issue.  The 
volume  completes  the  treatment  of  Infectious  Diseases, 
and  deals  also  with  Intoxicants  and  Internal  Parasites. 
The  vexed  subject  of  vaccination  is  handled  very  fully 
by  Dr.  Theodore  Dyke  Acland,  Dr.  Monckton  Copeman 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Hart.  The  third  volume  of  the  ' '  System  " 
will  appear  at  no  great  interval. 

Dr.  Hort's  "Lectures  on  the  Christian  Ecclesia" 
are  now  being  published  by  Macmillan.  The  lectures 
contain  a  careful  survey  of  the  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  Ecclesia  which  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  literature  of  the  Apostolic  age. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs's  "  Modern 
Opera  Houses  and  Theatres "  will  be  issued  (by  Mr. 
Batsford)  early  in  May.  The  author  has  materially  ex- 
tended his  original  programme,  and  no  less  than  three 
hundred  well-known  playhouses  will  be  dealt  with. 
Sixty  theatres  of  recent  date,  representing  Austria, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy, 
Roumania,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Switzerland,  are  now 
fully  described  on  two  hundred  large  folio  plates  in  the 
first  two  volumes,  and  there  are  nearly  one  thousand 
views,  sketches  and  diagrams  distributed  in  the  text. 

That  part  of  the  East  which  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
hears  "a'  calling"  is  getting  a  good  deal  of  attention 
just  now.  Next  week  Mr.  Grant  Richards  will  publish 
a  collection  of  sketches  of  native  life  in  the  Malay  penin- 
sula under  the  title  of  "  In  Court  and  Kampong."  The 
author  is  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford,  the  British  Resident  in 
Pahang.  Mr.  Grant  Richards  will  also  publish  on  Mon- 
day "  Cakes  and  Ale  :  a  Memory  of  Many  Meals,"  by 
Mr.  Edward  Spencer.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Mr. 
John  Corlett,  and  has  a  cover  designed  by  Mr.  Phil 
May. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Earl  of  Lovelace  and 
his  assistants,  Mr.  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge  and  Mr. 
Rowland  Prothero,  have  been  proceeding  so  expedi- 
tiously with  Mr.  Murray's  new  edition  of  Byron's  works 
that  the  first  instalment  may  be  expected  very  shortly. 
Much  new  material  has  been  discovered,  and  light  will 
be  thrown  on  many  passages  of  the  poet's  life  and 
writings  which  have  hitherto  been  full  of  obscurity.  Not 
the  least  interesting  feature  of  this,  which  will  no  doubt 
be  the  final,  edition  of  Byron's  works  will  be  the  various 
readings.  No  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  in- 
specting the  original  MSS.  and  corrected  proof-sheets 
in  Mr.  Murray's  possession  can  fail  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  singular  interest  and  importance  of  the  poet's 
alterations,  most  of  which  were  certainly  for  the  better, 


some  of  which  as  certainly  were  not.  Byron  was  one  o  il 
those  men  in  whom  caprice  predominated  over  judgment.il 
and  the  mood  of  the  moment  sometimes  induced  him  tcl 
revise  for  the  worse  the  work  of  the  mood  of  inspira  l 
tion. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Bright  for  many  years  recorded  ir 
his  diary  the  conversations  he  held  upon  political  matters 
with  politicians  and  others  of  his  time.  His  eldest 
son,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bright,  to  whom  all  his  father's  papers 
were  bequeathed,  has  often  been  approached  with  the 
request  that  extracts  from  these  diaries  might  be  given 
to  the  world  as  a  section  of  a  new  biography.  The 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  has,  we  believe, 
now  been  surmounted,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  inte- 
resting record  may  be  published  before  many  months. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  volume! 
which  will  contain  twenty  of  his  speeches  on  Foreign! 
and  Colonial  Policy.  It  is  expected  to  be  ready  soonl 
after  Easter,  and  will  probably  in  time  be  as  much! 
quoted  from  as  the  famous  volume  of  his  speeches  that 
was  issued  in  1885  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  H.  W. 
Lucy. 

The  action  of  the  Publishers'  Association  in  dealing 
with  the  vexed  question  of  the  amount  of  discount 
which  booksellers  should  give  to  the  public  is  a  latter- 
day  object  lesson  in  masterly  inactivity.  It  has  been 
evident  for  years  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  retail  book- 
seller to  make  a  living  out  of  the  profits  secured  by  the 
sale  of  books  ;  and  to  common-sense  people  there  seems 
no  reason  why  such  a  bond  of  union  between  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  distributors  of  books  could  not  be  drawn 
so  effectually  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  each.  The 
public  does  not  want  the  discount  that  is  now  accorded 
to  them.  The  amount  of  money  expended  in  books  by 
our  nation,  which  has  not  the  literary  tastes  of  America 
or  France,  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  sooner  the 
publisher  realizes  the  fact  that  his  interest  is  bound  up 
with  the  welfare  of  the  bookseller,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  all  those  sections,  literary  and  otherwise,  who  under 
the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions  feed  on  hope,  to 
find  that  before  long  they  may  pine  with  fear  and 
sorrow. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (April). 

Behind  the  Stars  (E.  Longworth  Dames).    Unwin.    is.  6d. 

Broken  Away  (B.  E.  Grimshaw).    Lane.    3J.  6d. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  (John  Morrison).    Macmillan.    is.  gd. 

Burns  and  his  Times  (J.  O.  Mitchell).  MacLehose. 

Cakes  and  Ale  (Edward  Spencer).    Grant  Richards.  $s. 

Captain  Cook's  Last  Voyage  (H.  R.  Haweis).  Routledge. 

Cassier's  Magazine  (April). 

Century  Magazine,  The  (Vol.  LIU.).    Macmillan.    10s.  6d. 

Connoisseur,  The  (F.  S.  Robinson).  Redway. 

Cottage  Folk  (Mrs.  Comyns  Carr).  Heinemann. 

Dagger  and  the  Cross,  The  (Joseph  Hatton).    Hutchinson.  6s. 

Did  He  Deserve  It?  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell).    Downey.  6s. 

Digestion  and  Diet  (Sir  W.  Roberts).    Smith,  Elder.  $s. 

Don  Balasco  of  Key  West  (A.  C.  Gunter).  Routledge. 

Dozen  Ways  of  Love,  A  (L.  Dougalll.    Black.  6s. 

Egyptian  Self-Taught  (C.  A.  Thimm).    Marlborough.  2s. 

Faine  Queene,  The.    Book  I.  (W.  H.  Hill).  Clive. 

Farm  and  Garden  Insects  (W.  Somerville).    Macmillan.  is. 

Farrago  of  Folly,  A  (Geo.  Gamble).    Unwin.    3s.  6d. 

Fierceheart  the  Soldier  (J.  C.  Snaith).  Innes. 

First  Book  of  Kings,  The  (W.  O.  Burrows).    Rivington.    is.  6d. 

Geographical  Journal  (April). 

Hebrews  in  Egypt,  The  (A.  W.  Thayer).  Willcox. 

Henri  Heine,  Poete  (Jules  Legras).    Calmann  Levy. 

Horse  or  Blacksmith  ?  (Nat.  Gould).  Routledge. 

In  the  Name  of  Liberty  (Florence  Marryat).    Digby,  Long. 

Kestyns  of  Cather  Castle,  The  (R.  F.  Eldridge).    Digby,  Long. 

Knight's  Tale,  The  (F.  Emily  Phillips).  Blackwood. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  (April). 

Love  of  an  Obsolete  Woman,  The  (by  Herself).    Constable.    2s.  6d. 

Medicine,  A  System  of,  Vol.  II.  (T.  C.  Allbut).    Macmillan.  25*. 

Military  Law,  Outlines  of  (E.  Gunter).  Clowes. 

Naples  in  the  'Nineties  (E.  Neville-Rolfe).    Black,    js.  6d. 

Noble  Haul,  A  (W.  Clark  Russell).    Unwin.  is. 

Old  English  Bible,  The  (F.  A.  Gasquet).  Nimmo. 

Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches  (Thomas  Carlyle).    Chapman  &  Hall 
Opals  (Olive  Custance).  Lane. 

Prince  of  Tyrone,  A  (Fennell  and  O'Callaghan).  Blackwood. 
Queen,  Life  of  the  (G.  Barnett  Smith).  Routledge. 
Riddles  1,001.  Routledge. 

St.  Mark's  Indebtedness  to  St.  Matthew  (E.  P.  Badham).    Unwin.    3*.  6d. 

St.  Nicholas  (Vol.  XXIV.)   Macmillan.    8s.  6d. 

Saxon  and  the  Celt,  The  (J.  M.  Robertson).    University  Press  8 

Scarlet  and  Steel  (E.  Livingston  Prescott).  Hutchinson. 

Shakespeare,  Lamb's  Tales  from  (H.  R.  Haweis).  Routledge. 

Sporting  Society.    2  vols.   (Fox  Russell).  Bellairs. 

Strand  Magazine,  The  (April). 

Strand  Musical  Magazine  The  (April). 

Strong  Man  Armed,  A  (W  P.  Dodge).  Simpkin. 

Travel  and  Big  Game  (Selous  and  Bryden).  Bellairs. 

Under  Love's  Rule  (M.  E.  Braddon).  Simpkin. 

Whirlpool,  The  (George  Gissing).    Lawrence  &  Bui 

White  Magic  (M.  M'D.  Bodkin).    Chapman  &  Hall. 

Wild  Sports  in  Ireland  (John  Bickerdyke).    Upcott  Gi 

Windsor  Magazine  (April). 

Wood-finishing  (P.  N.  Hasluck).    Cassell.  u 

Yekl  (A.  Cahan).  Heinemann. 
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NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

"  The  Honour  of  SaYelli." 

i  GALAHAD  OF  THE  CREEKS, 

And  Other  Stories. 
By  S.    LEVETT  YEATS. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


LONDON,   LONGMANS,    GREEN   &  CO. 

JOTICE.—The  SEVENTEENTH  EDI- 
TION of  THE  LIFE  OF  LORD 
ROBERTS,  V.C.  Forty-one  Years  in 
India  "),  is  ready  this  day,  in  2  vols,  demy 

'  Svo.  with  Portraits,  &c,  365. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 

ELLIOT  STOCK^NEW^ PUBLICATIONS. 

In  demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  os. 

HE  STORY  of  the  HOUSE  of  LANCASTER.  By 

Henry  Hartwright. 
M  The  events  which  took  place  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  made 
rticularly  attractive  by  Mr.  Henry  Hanwiight's  method  of  relating  them." 

Public  Opinion. 

In  crown  410.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  6s. 

:UGO   OF   AVENDON.    A  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  By 

E.  L.  M. 

I  The  work  reads  well,  and  should  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  patronize  the  drama 
ithoat  leaving  their  own  firesides." — Scotsman. 


NEW  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 
In  small  fcp.  8vo.  parchment  cover,  price  25. 


Sd. 


PICK  AND  SPAN  :  a  Story  for  Children.     By  Aunt 

Cherry. 

"  The  little  tale  is  prettily  and  simply  told,  and  the  tone  of  the  book  is  altogether 
nirable." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

NEW  VOLUMES   OF  VERSE. 

In  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

ENNIFRED,  and  other  Verses.   By  Septimus  G.  Green. 

"  The  title  poetr  is  finely,  even  richly,  coloured,  and  is  suggestive  of  the  romantic 
riod  in  which  its  scenes  are  set.  Mr.  Green  infuses  considerable  vigour  into  his 
fra."— Dundee  Advertiser. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

HE    HUIA'S    HOMELAND,   and  other  Verses.  By 

RosLVN. 

r  These  poems  are  welcome  in  that  they  evince  a  genuine  love  of  national  beauty 
U  a  poetic  perception  of  its  effect.  They  are  beautifully  coloured,  and  bring  home 
■he  reader  a  sense  of  what  constitutes  the  charm  of  New  Zealand." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 

LLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 

H.  SOTHERAN   &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
DTERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES.  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

Maries  purchased  or  valued  and  catalogued  and  arranged. 

TtUgrafhU  Addrtii :  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Cede:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 
IOOKS.— HATCHARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

f  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
I  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
t  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

BOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF~PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

■  No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
Mer  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

Now  ready,  Fifty-eighth  Edition,  price  2s. 

KHE  CHILD'S  GUIDE  to  KNOWLEDGE.    By  a  Lady. 

B     The  Original  Authorised  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 
I    London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Limited. 

PHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £l    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 

'*r.z.-;ir ,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 

■eh  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London  W.C. 


MR.  MACQUEEN'S  LIST. 

CURTIS  YORKE'S  LATEST  NOVEL. 

A  FLIRTATION  WITH  TRUTH.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

M  A  well-written  novel  of  fashionable  life  The  dialogue  is  essentially 

'  smart.'  "—Pali  Mall  Gazette.  ,  , 

"  A  clever,  witty,  'Dodo 'kind  of  book  .It  has  grace  and  strength  of  style 

which  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire."— Freeman's  Journal.^ 

"  Excellently  told,  and  is  nearly  all  in  crisp  and  clever  dialogue,  which  interests 
and  amuses." — Scotsman. 

"  Curtis  Yorke  has  told  the  story  well,  brightly,  humorously,  and  with  a  sufficiency 
of  pathos." — Daily  Chronicle. 

TWENTY- FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS :  a  Novel.    By  Wilson- 
Barrett.    With  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Truro.   Crown  8yo.  6s. 
"  The  book,  as  well  as  the  play,  is  a  phenomenon  of  our  time,  the  significance  of 
which,  we  believe,  is  wholly  for  good." — Christian  World. 

DENYS  D'AUVRILLAC.    By  Hannah  Lynch,  Author 

of  "  Daughters  of  Men  "  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  _ 
■May  be  honourably  distinguished  from  the  rank  and  file  of  current  fiction. 
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NOTES. 

MUCH  as  the  party  of  peace  at  any  price  may 
regret  the  fact,  it  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  the  chances  of  war  in  the  East  are  at  an  end. 
Even  the  bellicose  Correspondent  of  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle "  is  rapidly  climbing  down  from  his  self- 
erected  pedestal,  and  confesses  to  a  "  faint  hope  that 
the  situation  is  not  beyond  mending."  The  pretence 
that  the  King  of  Greece  is  about  to  resign  may  also  be 
included  in  the  category  of  things  not  intended.  Kings 
have  no  need  to  abdicate  when  they  are  first-rate  actors 
and  know  how  to  assume  or  to  dispense  with  heroics  as 
occasion  may  require  ;  and  we  even  venture  to  assert  that 
King  George  has  about  as  much  intention  of  vacating 
his  throne  as  of  declaring  war  against  Turkey,  or  for 
that  matter  against  the  six  Powers. 

This  House  of  Commons  is  really  an  extraordinarily 
lazy  House.  Adjournments  at  eight  o'clock  are  frequent, 
and  the  Session  has  quite  beaten  the  record  for  "  count- 
outs  "  ;  there  were  three  this  week.  Twice  recently  it 
has  happened  that  a  leading  Conservative  has  fled  from 
the  scene  when  the  time  came  for  bringing  forward  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  It  almost  looks 
as  though  members  of  Parliament  were  beginning  to 
estimate  their  deliberations  at  the  same  value  as  is 
placed  upon  them  by  their  constituents. 

In  the  discussion  on  Tuesday  as  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  proposed  address  to  the  Crown  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Crete,  the  Liberals  tell  us,  of  course,  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt  was  right  and  Mr.  Balfour  wrong. 
Mr.  Balfour,  they  say,  should  have  consented  to  grant 
a  day  for  considering  the  motion,  and  have  moved  as 
an  amendment  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government, 
and  they  point  out  that  Mr.  Gladstone  more  than  once 
took  a  motion  of  the  kind,  even  from  a  private  member, 
as  tantamount  to  moving  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
Somehow  we  are  not  convinced  by  these  ingenious 
arguments.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  right 
in  demanding  a  direct  vote  of  censure,  and,  in  default 
of  that,  in  refusing  to  waste  time  in  a  desultory  dis- 
cussion. The  Opposition,  as  he  said,  already  know  all 
there  is  to  tell  of  the  Government's  policy  with  regard 
to  Crete. 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Seton-Karr's  motion  respecting 
the  food  supply  of  this  country  in  the  event  of  war  was 
not  without  interest.  Mr.  Seton-Karr  is  an  industrious 
traveller,  with  a  very  slight  power  of  speech,  and  even 
less  influence  in  the  House.  With  the  smart  section  he 
certainlycounts  for  less  than  Mr.  Yerburgh,  the  seconder, 
whose  appearance  and  manners  are  always  "  prepos- 


sessing " — to  borrow  a  favourite  term  in  the  police  re- 
ports— although  he  is  apt  to  prefer  morgue  to  modesty. 
Mr.  Seton-Karr's  motion  was,  no  doubt,  intentionally 
framed  in  vague  terms,  with  the  view  of  enlisting  the 
sympathies  of  all  parties,  from  uncompromising  Free- 
traders to  ultra-Protectionists.  It  was  therefore 
ineffectual.  Mr.  Yerburgh,  however,  has  some  ability 
and  a  definite  scheme.  The  main  feature  of  his  proposal 
was  that  public  granaries  should  be  established  in  which 
should  be  stored  enough  wheat  to  feed  the  population  for 
four  months  ;  a  suggestion  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
at  least  have  the  merit  of  providing  a  paradise  for  mice 
and  rats.  The  fact  is  that  England  with  regard  to  its 
food  supply  occupies  a  unique  position  in  Europe. 
Neither  France  nor  Germany  has  stores  of  wheat. 
France,  of  course,  is  self-supporting  and  can  grow 
enough  for  her  needs,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that 
Germany  would  ever  find  all  her  frontiers  closed 
to  the  import  of  food  in  war.  The  British  Empire, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  too  large  to  allow  of 
our  acting  purely  on  the  defensive,  and  therefore  it  is 
argued  that,  if  we  do  not  attack  our  enemies,  we  are 
bound  to  be  beaten  in  the  end,  just  as  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes  were  beaten  by  the  Turks.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that,  as  soon  as  the  price  of  wheat  goes  up,  a 
popular  cry  will  be  raised  for  recalling  the  fleet  to 
protect  the  wheat-routes  and  leaving  the  Colonies  to 
take  care  of  themselves  ;  and,  once  lost,  they  will 
certainly  be  lost  for  ever.  So  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  Mr.  Yerburgh's  idea. 

The  resolution  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Monday  by  Sir  John  Gorst  was  a  monument  of  that 
obscurity  which,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  "  man 
greiffen  kann."  There  was  not  a  single  member  on 
either  side  of  the  House  who  could  have  stood  the 
most  superficial  cross-examination  on  the  details  of  the 
motion.  Sir  John  Gorst  himself,  clear-headed  as 
he  is,  was  completely  baffled  by  its  technicalities, 
and  had  to  read  from  a  paper  the  replies  to  various 
questions  put  to  him.  It  is  said  that  there  is  only  one 
person  who  understands  the  Bill,  and  he  is  not  an  M.P. , 
but  a  member  of  the  Education  Department  (the 
subordinate  of  Sir  George  Kekewich),  who  drew  up  the 
Bill.  Is  it  wonderful  the  lawyers  prosper  when  law- 
makers put  a  premium  on  the  unintelligible? 

When  we  add  that  the  obscurity  of  the  Bill  was 
intensified  by  the  introduction  of  a  sliding  scale  (which  is 
always  a  very  complicating  factor),  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  prevailing  dulness  was  not  enlivened 
by  any  good  speeches.  Two  points  were,  however,  made 
clear  :  the  first,  that  the  amount  to  be  voted  is  not  large- 
only  .£110,000;  the  second,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Voluntary  Schools  Bill,  London  will  get  nothing  by  this 
additional  measure.  However,  with  the  exception  of 
London  members,  who  may  raise  objections  to  it  from 
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a  purely  party  standpoint,  it  is  not  likely  that  Sir  John 
Gorst  will  have  much  opposition  to  encounter.  Small 
though  the  grant  may  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  Liberal 
party,  they  will  take  good  care  not  to  risk  starving 
Board  Schools  by  unnecessary  obstruction. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  the  House  on  Friday  last,  and 
Mr.  John  Morley  at  the  meeting  of  the  Aborigines' 
Protection  Society  on  Wednesday,  did  service  in  calling 
upon  the  Government  to  take  steps  to  secure  the  more 
equitable  treatment  of  natives  under  the  rule  of  the 
European  Powers  in  Africa.  Hitherto  the  accusations 
of  cruelty  against  Congo  officials  have  been  difficult  to 
bring  home,  because  they  have  rested  upon  the  state- 
ments of  discharged  officials.  Since  the  publication  of 
Captain  Hinde's  book  the  position  is  changed,  for 
Captain  Hinde  is  friendly  to  the  Congo  State, 
and  has  intimate  personal  relations  with  Baron 
Dhanis  and  Captain  Lothaire.  The  picture  he  gives 
reveals  a  most  horrible  state  of  affairs,  for  he  tells  that 
during  the  last  expedition  of  Baron  Dhanis  an  element 
of  its  success  was  that  the  black  troops  were  rationed 
on  smoked  human  flesh.  No  wonder  then  that,  as 
Captain  Hinde  tells  us,  cannibalism  has  been  on  the 
increase  throughout  the  Congo  Basin  since  the  entry  of 
Europeans  into  the  country.  The  King  of  the  Belgians 
i  poses  as  a  great  philanthropist,  and  his  belief  in 
his  own  goodness  is  carefully  fostered  by  the  cooked 
reports  and  goody-goody  prospectuses  issued  by  the 
Congo  Government  to  show  that  the  "  blessings  of 
civilization  "  are  being  bestowed  upon  the  natives  of 
Africa  by  the  Administration  of  which  he  is  the  head.  So 
satisfied  is  the  King  of  the  Belgians  with  his  own  good- 
ness in  this  respect  that  he  feels  himself  at  liberty  to 
fall  off  a  little  at  home  and  to  establish  a  gambling 
hell  at  Ostend,  whose  revenues  may  perchance  be 
devoted  to  the  further  fostering  of  civilization  on  the 
Congo.  The  Belgians  themselves  do  not  seem  to  share 
the  King's  conception  of  himself  as  a  model  of  all  the 
virtues.  Some  strange  stories  are  current,  and  the 
Socialists  in  the  Chamber  do  not  hesitate  to  hint  at — 
but  there ! 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  at  last  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment is  to  be  formally  called  to  the  question  of  the 
progress,  or  rather  lack  of  progress,  of  the  Uganda 
railway.  When  the  surveys  were  completed,  the  money 
voted,  patriotic  Britons  thumped  their  chests  and 
pointed  out  how  much  better  we  developed  our  Colonies 
than  the  French  or  the  Germans,  and  began  to  look 
forward  to  a  trip  to  Ruwenzori  and  the  great  Lakes  in  a 
year  or  two.  For  a  time  there  was  an  appearance  of 
vigour,  but  recent  reports  have  been  uniformly  unsatis- 
factory, and  now  it  is  hinted  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
advance,  instead  of  its  being  completed  in  three  years  as 
was  hoped,  the  job  will  occupy  something  nearer  ten 
years.  The  absurdity  is  being  perpetrated  of  making 
the  line  in  the  solid,  leisurely  fashion  usual  in  thickly 
populated  parts  of  India,  where  railways  are  completed 
and  opened  in  sections,  each  of  which  at  once  develops 
its  own  local  traffic.  But  on  the  Uganda  railway  there  will 
be  and  can  be  no  local  traffic,  and  until  the  Lake  is 
reached  the  line  will  remain  useless.  Both  for  trade 
purposes  and  in  view  of  coming  political  developments 
in  the  Nile  Valley  it  is  of  immense  importance  that  the 
work  should  be  hurried  up,  and  we  hope  that  a  few 
judicious  questions  to  Ministers  will  have  the  effect  of 
"prodding"  the  gentlemen  with  high-sounding  titles 
who,  "  because  of  the  gold  on  their  breeks,"  as  Kipling 
puts  it,  have  been  sent  to  mark  time  between  Mombassa 
and  Kavirondo. 

London  does  its  lionizing  in  such  a  very  original 
fashion  that  there  is  no  telling  in  advance  whether  a 
visitor  will  be  ignored  or  "taken  up."  We  make  a 
tremendous  fuss  over  some  second-rate  celebrity  who 
excels  only  in  blowing  his  own  trumpet,  while  the  real 
Empire-makers  are  sometimes  allowed  to  come  and  go 
unnoticed.  For  solid  and  well-planned  progress  achieved 
with  the  most  limited  resources,  there  has  been  nothing 
since  the  days  of  Clive  to  beat  that  of  the  Niger  Com- 
pany. The  last  little  campaign  against  the  Foulahs 
virtually  decided  the  question  of  supremacy  over  a 
population  estimated  at  eight  or  ten  millions  of  the 


most  warlike  of  African  natives  and  a  country  of  immense 
potentialities.  The  victory  was  achieved  by  a  few 
hundreds  of  black  troops  led  by  a  handful  of  English 
officers  :  it  was  as  significant  in  its  way  as  Plassey,  but 
when  the  Organizer  of  Victory,  Sir  George  Goldie, 
reached  London  on  Tuesday  night  a  few  lines  in  small 
type  on  an  inside  page  of  the  "  Times  "  were  all  that  he 
got.  We  do  not  regret  this,  neither  we  are  sure  does 
Sir  George  Goldie.  It  is  better  to  let  things  develop 
quietly  in  that  part  of  the  world.  But  when  one  recol- 
lects the  gazettes  and  medals  and  distinctions  devoted 
to  comparatively  unimportant  skirmishes  in  India  and 
elsewhere,  it  raises  queer  ideas  as  to  our  national  dis- 
crimination. 

The  long-expected  death  of  Herr  von  Stephan,  the 
German  Postmaster-General,  marks  an  epoch  in  modern 
postal  history.  Stephan  was  permanent  Minister  : 
regardless  of  the  passing  of  Kaisers  and  Chancellors, 
he  remained  at  his  post  decade  after  decade,  elaborating 
and  improving  the  service  to  which  he  devoted  his  life, 
the  most  perfect  piece  of  bureaucratic  machinery  ever 
constructed.  All  our  modern  postal  improvements 
were  at  work  for  years  in  Germany  before  the  obstruc- 
tives at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  could  be  persuaded  to 
admit  their  existence.  The  Parcel  Post  and  the  Money 
Order  system  in  especial  owe  everything  to  Stephan, 
England  generally  following  at  an  interval  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  years  ;  indeed,  in  some  respects  she  shows 
little  sign  of  following  even  yet.  But  it  is  the  leading 
part  which  he  played  in  the  establishment  of  the  Postal 
Union,  which  now  includes  almost  every  State  with  any 
pretence  to  civilization,  that  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude 
not  only  of  his  own  country  but  of  the  civilized  world. 
But  for  his  whole-hearted  zeal  and  extraordinary 
energy  the  work  of  international  Postal  reform,  which  is 
now  practically  completed,  might  have  been  stifled  in  its 
infancy  by  the  jealousies  of  the  contracting  States. 

We  called  attention  at  the  time  to  the  inadequate 
nature  of  the  notice  placed  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  early  in  the  Session,  promising  a  Bill  to  esta- 
blish a  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Ireland.  A  useful  body 
in  its  way,  no  doubt ;  but  although  agricultural  depres- 
sion may  be  alleviated,  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  talk  of 
anything  like  well-established  agricultural  prosperity  in 
Ireland  or  in  England  either  under  the  present  system 
of  bounty-fed  imports.  It  is  from  the  smaller  indus- 
tries, the  bye-products  as  it  were  of  an  agricultural 
population,  that  the  real  salvation  must  come,  as  it  has 
come  in  so  many  parts  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria. 
Ireland  wanted  a  department  on  the  lines  of  that  in- 
augurated with  such  brilliant  results  in  Hungary  by  the 
late  M.  Baros  de  Belus.  We  are  much  gratified  to  see 
that  our  criticisms  have  borne  fruit.  The  notice  has 
disappeared,  and  in  its  place  is  one  forecasting  a  Bill  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Industries.  If  this  had  been  ready  earlier,  it  could  have 
been  read  a  second  time  in  these  very  slack  Parlia- 
mentary days  before  Easter  ;  but  it  is  better  late  than 
never,  and  if  Mr.  Balfour  really  means  business  in  this 
direction  his  tenure  of  office  will  not  have  been  a  failure. 

One  looks  for  amusement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Wednesdays,  and  one  seldom  looks  in  vain.  Sir 
James  Joicey  did  the  needful  last  Wednesday.  It  would 
be  straining  language  to  describe  him  as  a  striking 
humourist,  but  he  got  home  in  his  speech  against  the 
Agricultural  Produce  (Marks)  Bill.  He  said,  "Work- 
ing-men would  give  their  votes  against  legislation  ot 
this  kind."  The  spectacle  of  this  typical  north  country 
capitalist  posing  as  the  voice  of  the  working-man  is 
genuinely  funny  to  those  who  know  him  ;  and  his  state- 
ment gains  in  flavour  from  the  fact  that  the  working- 
men  of  the  country  at  their  representative  Trade-Union 
Congresses  and  elsewhere  have  repeatedly  given  their 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  this  legislation.  And  they 
are  right.  The  Bill  is  a  most  useful  one,  and  we  are 
glad  it  again  received  the  support  of  the  Government, 
though  we  cannot  understand  why  the  Government 
should  hang  it  up  by  sending  it  to  a  Select  Committee. 
There  have  been  quite  enough  Select  Committees  on 
the  subject.    We  want  legislation  now 
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The  significance  of  Tuesday's  local  elections  in  various 
>arts  of  the  United  States  seems  to  be  but  dimly  appre- 
lended  here.  In  last  autumn's  Presidential  election, 
"or  example,  if  Mr.  Bryan  could  have  carried  the  two 
states  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  he  would  have  been  Presi- 
lent  to-day.  Both  these  States  this  week  have  been 
wept  by  what  Americans  call  a  "  tidal  wave  "  of  Silver- 
democracy.  It  gives  dramatic  point  to  the  event  to 
ind  among  the  Ohio  cities  joining  in  this  earliest  pos- 
iible  affront  to  the  new  Administration  President 
tfcKinley's  own  town  of  Canton.  It  is  clear  that  the 
ndecent  haste  with  which  Mr.  McKinley's  masters,  the 
rrusts,  having  secured  his  election  by  the  panic-cry  of 
l  currency  in  danger,  proceed  to  utilize  their  victory  by 
jassing  a  plundering  High  Tariff  for  their  own  benefit 
ias  deeply  angered  the  people.  The  city  of  Chicago, 
'or  instance,  under  the  influence  of  this  cry  about  the 
jold  standard,  gave  Mr.  McKinley  a  majority  last 
November  of  50,000.  It  now  turns  round  and  elects 
in  out-and-out  Bryanite  as  Mayor  by  75,000.  It  is 
nteresting  to  note  that  this  newly  elected  Mayor — a 
ion  and  namesake  of  the  Carter  Harrison  who  was 
issassinated  while  holding  the  same  office  a  few  years 
tgo — not  only  insisted  upon  being  known  as  a  Free 
Silver  candidate,  but  publicly  pledged  himself  if  elected 
:o  undo  all  that  the  "  Civil  Service  reformers  "  had  done 
n  Chicago  to  make  tenure  of  office  secure  and  fill  every 
jlace  under  his  control  with  a  supporter  of  his  own 
["his  frank  reversion  to  the  spoils  system  seems  to  have 
:aught  the  fancy  of  the  Chicago  mob.  If  anybody  is 
jold  enough  to  make  a  similar  appeal  to  primitive 
nstincts  at  the  approaching  election  in  Greater  New 
fork,  we  doubt  much  if  "reform"  will  make  a  better 
ihowing  there. 

Although  the  principle  of  a  permanent  Civil  Service, 
>ased  upon  competitive  tests  of  fitness,  has  been 
idopted  long  since  by  both  the  Federal  Government  at 
kVashington  and  most  of  the  States,  and  since  Pre- 
sident Cleveland's  first  term  has  been  greatly  extended 
n  its  application,  it  is  no  secret  that  a  large  proportion 
)f  the  American  people  hate  it  altogether.  For  one 
;hing,  the  system  is  "  English,"  and  that  carries  its 
>wn  condemnation  among  people  who,  when  they 
jorrowed  our  superior  ballot-machinery,  had  to  salve 
;heir  pride  by  calling  it  Australian.  Then,  again,  the 
lotion  of  working  hard  at  local  politics  without  having 
:he  reward  of  an  office  to  look  forward  to  is  repugnant 
:o  the  proud  spirit  of  the  Western  freeman. 

Lord  Plunket,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  first 
jecame  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Irish  Church  while 
lolding  the  office  of  Precentor  of  St.  Patrick's.  He 
tvas  an  active  member  of  the  General  Synod  after  the 
Disestablishment,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Prayer-book  Revision  Committee,  advocating  changes 
nore  advanced  than  were  to  the  taste  of  the  majority. 
He  was  a  fervent  adherent  of  the  pronounced  Evangelical 
school,  and  lately  roused  much  criticism  by  his  con- 
secration of  Senor  Cabrera  as  Bishop  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  in  Spain.  Not  a  scholar,  not  a 
preacher  of  high  rank,  he  was  a  man  of  sincere  and 
profound  piety,  with  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and 
1  warm  heart.  He  was  a  hard  worker  and  a  generous 
benefactor  to  all  manner  of  good  works.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  the  barony  by  his  son,  Mr.  W.  Lee  Plunket, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  the  Marquess  of  Dufferin. 

Last  week  the  Chemical  Society  chose  Mr.  Dewar  as 
its  President.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Dewar  ;  we  can- 
not congratulate  the  Chemical  Society.  The  one  satis- 
factory circumstance  is  that,  as  we  have  the  best  reasons 
to  believe,  the  majority  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dewar  was  a 
very  small  one.  It  might  have  been  smaller  had  it  read 
the  issue  of  the  "  Electrician"  for  18  May,  1888,  and 
Of  "  Nature  "  for  14  February,  1895. 

In  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  the  last  two  months 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  returns  to  his  familiar  criticisms  of 
Evolution.  He  is  no  longer  able  to  attack  the  modern 
account  of  the  appearance  of  animals  and  plants  by 
descent  with  modification.  But  he  is  urgent  in  insist- 
ing that  the  process  necessarily  implies  the  operation  of 


a  designing  mind.  The  argument  upon  which  he  now, 
as  formerly,  lays  most  stress  is  his  supposition  that 
adaptive  structures  appear  before  they  are  needed,  that 
organs  come  into  existence  for  use  and  not  by  use.  Ob- 
viously, although  this  is  not  opposed  to  organic  evolu- 
tion, it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Natural 
Selection.  The  Duke  continues  to  insist  that  among 
the  many  "  rudimentary  organs  "  there  must  be  some 
that  are  in  an  incipient  condition,  that  exist  as 
prophetic  germs  of  their  future  development.  But  he 
still  refrains  from  adducing  exact  instances  in  support 
of  his  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  competent 
anatomist  has  yet  been  able  to  point  to  any  "  rudi- 
mentary organ "  of  which  there  can  be  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  it  is  in  process  of  evolution  to  a  func- 
tional organ.  On  the  other  hand,  case  after  case  has 
been  shown  of  organs  rudimentary  in  certain  animals 
but  functional  in  allies  of  a  simpler  type.  Most 
Darwinians  believe  that  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
chief  factor  in  the  evolution  of  specialized  organs  is 
change  in  function,  and  that  although  organs  do  exist 
before  they  exercise  their  latest  functions,  they  exist 
only  because  they  are  active  in  other  ways.  The  Duke 
appears  to  be  ignorant  of  one  of  the  fascinating 
branches  of  modern  morphology,  and  of  the  accen- 
tuating evidence  of  repeated  changes  of  function  in  the 
ancestral  history  of  organs.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  Natural 
Selection  can  act  only  by  preserving  actually  functional 
organs,  and  can  take  no  account  of  prophetic  germs. 

PENNELL   V.   HARRIS  AND  SICKERT. 

"  WHY  DRAG  IN"   PENNELL  ? 

THERE'S  a  story  told  about  Mr.  Whistler  (we  forget 
whether  it  is  in  the  "Gentle  Art"  or  not;  but 
we  think  not)  that's  worth  recalling  at  the  present 
moment.  A  lady  met  Mr.  Whistler  at  a  reception  and 
was  enthusiastic.  "  Think  of  it,"  she  exclaimed — "  my 
husband  has  just  rowed  me  down  the  Thames  from 
Oxford,  and  every  evening  I  showed  him  scenes  on  the 
river — magical  bits — your  nocturnes  in  fact." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Master — with  an  air  of  convic- 
tion. "  Yes,  Nature,  my  dear  madam,  Nature  is 
creeping  up." 

Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Whistler  was  insulted  by  an 
English  critic  who  accused  him  of  impudent  imposture, 
of  "  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  face  of  the  British 
public,"  and  God  knows  what  besides.  Youthfully  eager 
to  collect  gauntlets,  Mr.  Whistler  brought  a  libel  action 
against  Mr.  Ruskin,  and,  after  being  sneered  at  by  the 
Judge  and  jeered  at  by  the  experts,  received  a  farthing 
damages  (which  I  believe  at  that  time  did  not  even 
carry  costs)  amid  the  contemptuous  plaudits  of  the 
Press. 

During  this  week  Mr.  Whistler  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  winning  against  the  heaviest  odds  a  case  in  which  he 
was  but  remotely  concerned.  In  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  trial  Whistler  v. 
Ruskin  was  heard,  the  position  of  Mr.  Whistler  in  the 
English  world  has  completely  changed.  Then  he  was 
regarded  as  a  mountebank  and  self-advertising  trifler  ; 
to-day  he  is  respected  as  a  very  exquisite  artist  and  a 
wit  that  can  always  puff  actuality  into  a  delightful 
epigram.  This  change  is  due  chiefly  to  Mr.  Whistler 
himself  (his  "gentle  art  of  making  enemies  "  convinced 
many  of  his  wit  who  could  never  have  understood  his 
bold  artistry),  but  partly  also  to  a  few  of  us  disciples 
and  admirers  who  have  never  wearied  in  season  and 
out  of  season  in  praising  and  defending  a  master  of  the 
painter's  craft. 

To  us  there  was  something  unutterably  pathetic  in 
this  latest  appearance  of  Mr.  Whistler.  As  the  little 
man  tripped  jauntily  to  the  box,  the  crowd  stared. 
"  Could  this  be  a  great  man  ?  "  they  seemed  to  ask,  in 
amused  content  with  their  own  size  and  stature.  As 
soon  as  he  spoke,  with  the  West-Point  accent  sharpen- 
ing the  wilful  staccato,  every  one  laughed — and  we  could 
have  wept. 

For  there  was  nothing  witty  in  what  he  said  (only 
once  did  he  rise  even  to  the  barrister-level,  when  he 
remarked  to  the  confusion  of  Mr.  Bigham,  who  was 
seeking  to  make  light  of  Mr.  Sickert  and  his  attack 
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that  "a  fool  might  do  much  harm  "),  merely  a  straining 
after  pointed  speech  lost  in  a  maze  of  egoistic  inco- 
herence. "  Allow  me  to  explain  why  we  are  all  here, 
we  distinguished  people,"  and  so  forth.  There  was 
something  of  the  pity  and  fear  of  Nature's  chief  tragedy 
in  this  melancholy  scene.  And  yet  the  Judge,  who 
snubbed  him — recalled  him  from  his  wandering  ex- 
planations, and  sharply  bade  him  answer  the  question — 
was  evidently  impressed  by  his  authority  and  bent  to 
take  his  side.  This  was  as  it  should  be,  and  our  readers 
will  believe  that  though  Mr.  Whistler's  testimony  went 
dead  against  us,  we  were  delighted  to  see  that  his  words 
had  even  more  weight  than  they  deserved  to  have. 
Injustice  is  not  only  the  spur  of  life,  as  Browning  wrote, 
but  the  soul  of  life,  and  Fortune  has  to  make  up  to  Mr. 
Whistler  for  years  of  unmerited  neglect.  But  did  Mr. 
Whistler  need  to  strain  truth  against  us  ?  "  No  difference 
between  the  paper  and  the  stone,"  he  declared  ;  "none." 
And  here  on  our  walls  are  lithographs  of  his— scenes 
on  Thames-side— wash-lithographs  that  could  never 
have  been  done  on  paper.  But  after  all  what  does  it 
matter?  We  are  glad  to  see  that  public  opinion  is 
"creeping  up  "  to  a  just  appreciation  of  Mr.  Whistler's 
talents  ;  and  that  is  all  we  have  to  say  about  his  delight- 
ful and  whimsical  personality. 

But  if  Mr.  Whistler  by  a  charming  caprice  of  Time 
came  well  out  of  the  case,  it  must  be  admitted  that  most 
of  the  other  actors  in  the  tiny  drama  showed  to  little 
advantage.  Questions  of  sexual  morals  are  badly 
handled,  we  know,  in  French  Courts  ;  a  French  jury 
has  a  profound  contempt  for  ethics  when  a  pretty  woman 
is  concerned  ;  but  an  English  Court  dealing  with  a 
question  of  art  affords  an  even  sorrier  spectacle.  In 
this  instance,  as  the  "  Standard  "  says  in  an  admirable 
short  leader  on  the  case,  "  the  jury  were  bewildered 
and  even  the  Judge  seemed  befogged."  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  jury,  puzzled  by  the  technical  evidence, 
placed  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Judge,  who 
summed  up  without  the  slightest  hesitation  for  the 
plaintiff.  Indeed,  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  jury,  who, 
after  long  consideration,  refused  to  take  the  personal 
element  in  the  dispute  as  gravely  as  did  the  Judge.  Sir 
James  Mathew  went  further  in  his  summing  up  than 
judges  usually  go  ;  he  was  not  content  to  direct  the 
jury  on  matters  of  law,  but  he  gave  them  also  his  very 
definite  opinion  on  mattersof  fact.  We  are  farfrom  saying 
that  this  was  not  his  duty  ;  in  complicated  questions 
we  prefer  as  a  rule  the  opinion  of  one  able  man  to  the 
bemused  stupidity  of  twelve.  We  regard  trial  by  jury 
as  an  antiquated  and  mischievous  institution  that  will 
probably  become  a  sort  of  Star  Chamber  of  the  mob- 
despot.  But  our  faith  in  the  competency  of  British 
judges  has  been  shaken  somewhat  of  late  years,  and 
it  certainly  can  never  sustain  a  ruder  shock  than  it 
received  this  week  in  Justice  Mathew's  Court.  Sir 
James  Mathew  did  not  even  refer  to  the  uncon- 
troverted  testimony  of  the  defendants'  witnesses  that 
the  stone  can  do  everything  that  the  paper  can  do,  and 
many  things  that  the  paper  cannot  possibly  do  ;  that  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  larger  medium,  as  a  drama  is  larger  than 
a  sonnet,  being  able  to  include  it.  With  a  mind  un- 
fettered by  knowledge  Sir  James  Mathew  declared 
that  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  artistic  or  commercial 
difference  between  a  paper  lithograph  and  a  lithograph 
done  on  the  stone,  and  he  brought  forward  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Prints  in  the  British  Museum,  as  decisive  on  this 
point.  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  as  a  witness  deserves 
a  passing  word  of  description  ;  he  seemed  to 
be  a  fairly  intelligent  person  with  a  curious  sharp 
abruptness  of  utterance.  He  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever on  the  subject ;  paper  lithography  and  lithographs 
done  on  the  stone  were  classed  together  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  He  was  asked 
whether  there  could  be  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  their  relative  value,  and  he  made  the  admission 
reluctantly,  coupling  it  with  a  sneer  at  the  intelligence 
of  those  who  pretended  to  distinguish  between  them. 
This  dogmatic  cocksureness  was  the  perfect  correlative 
of  the  sharp  little  tart  voice.  But,  after  all,  Mr.  Colvin 
is  not  so  far  as  we  know,  a  great  critic,  either  of  litera- 
ture or  of  art;  his  best  friends  would  hardly  maintain 
that  he  ranks,  for  instance,  with  Mr.  Ruskin  either  in 
knowledge  of  art  or  as  a  literary  artist.    And  here  is 


Mr.  Ruskin's  opinion,  which  may  serve  as  a  corrective 
to  Mr.  Colvin's  acid  dictum.  Writing  of  Samuel  Prout's 
drawings,  Mr.  Ruskin  says  : — "  His  lithographic  work, 
which  was,  I  believe,  the  first  of  its  kind,  still  remains 
the  most  valuable — numerous  and  elaborate  as  its  suc- 
cessors have  been.  This  value  is  much  increased  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  drawn  by  the  artist's  own 
hand  upon  the  stone."  We  do  not  pretend  to  regard  Mr. 
Ruskin  as  a  great  art-critic  ;  but   surely   even  Mr. 
Colvin  would  not  like  to  stand  forward  as  questioning 
his  honesty  of  judgment.    And  curiously  enough  in  this 
instance  Mr.  Ruskin  has  got  very  near  the  heart  of  the 
matter.    The  paper  lithograph  is  one  remove  further 
from  the  artist's  work  than  the  lithograph  done  direct 
upon  the  stone.    Mr.  Whistler,  combative  to  the  last, 
of  course  maintains  that  his  work  on  the  paper  goes  on 
to  the  stone.    True  ;  but  the  paper  is  wet  and  is  sub- 
jected to  great  pressure   and   pulling  and  the  paper 
stretches  longitudinally,  and  the  drawing  thereon  is  in 
so  far  distorted.    Of  course  the  drawing  on  the  stone, 
too,  spreads  a  little  when  a  print  is  taken  from  it  by 
pressure  ;  but  in  the  paper  lithograph  the  spreading  and 
stretching  are  unquestionably  greater — are  more  than 
doubled  in  fact — and  the  resulting  print  therefore  should 
surely  be  less  valuable.    We  may  be  told  that  this 
difference  is  too  slight  for  appraisement,  but  the  differ- 
ence between  a  lithograph  by  Mr.  Whistler  and  a  chalk 
drawing  by  Mr.  Whistler  is  infinitesimally  slight,  and 
yet  the  drawing  would  be  worth  fifty  times  as  much  as 
the  print.    In  attempting  to  make  any  of  these  finer 
distinctions  we  were  of  course  confronted  with  the  brutal 
fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  some 
paper  lithographs  from  real  lithographs.    This  foolish 
obvious  truth  necessarily  had  great  weight  with  the 
jury  ;  but  a  judge  should  have  swept  it  aside.    It  may 
be,  and  indeed  is,  impossible  for  a  man  to  distinguish 
between  his  own  signature  and  the  facsimile  of  it  done 
by  the  best  process  ;  but  the  value  of  the  one  upon  a 
cheque  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  the  other. 
And  no  judge  should  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Shannon,  the  only  artist  of  the  first  rank  who  has 
his   own    lithographic    apparatus    and   who  prints 
as   well   as    draws    his   own   lithographs,   gave  it 
as   his   opinion   that   he   could    tell    the  difference 
between    a    paper    lithograph    and    one    done  on 
the   stone   itself.     At   any  rate,  the   truth  remains 
to  the  confusion  of  the  Colvins  and  for  the  purpose  of 
inculcating  modesty  in  the  mind  of  the  expert,  that  you 
can  put  a  wash  on  the  stone  and  you  cannot  on  the 
paper,  and  that  there  is  no  effect  whatever  to  be 
obtained  on  the  paper  that  cannot  be  got  on  the  stone  ; 
in  fact,  the  stone  is  the  larger  medium  and  includes  the 
less,  the  paper — and  this  is  a  difference  which  the 
Colvins  of  the  future  will  be  quick  to  assert.  Never- 
theless Justice   Mathew  was   quite  happy ;   he  had 
just    as    few    misgivings    as    Mr.    Sidney  Colvin, 
and    in   a   low   whisper   that   was   scarcely  audible 
at  times,  and  was  always  indistinct,  he  conveyed  to 
the  jury  his  certitude  that  there  was  no  distinction 
possible  between  a  whole  and  its  part.    And  so  British 
justice  flourishes,  and  the  British  expert,  as  they  did  in 
the  Belt  case,  and  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Whistler  v. 
Ruskin.    And  so  it  will  always  be  ;  for  who  shall  dis- 
tinguish  between    a    Shannon   and    a   Colvin  ;  be- 
tween the  creator  and   the   commentator,   the  man 
who    knows    and    the    man    who   is   supposed  to 
know?     But  Justice  Mathew  went   further,   as  we 
have  said,  in  his  reliance  upon   accepted  authority 
than  most  judges  would  have  been  inclined  to  go.  He 
reproved  a  Q.C.  for  declaring  by  way  of  illustration 
that  one  might  honestly  deny  that  Sir  Henry  Irving  was 
a  great  actor.    To  judge  from  his  horrified  tone  Sir 
James  Mathew  regards  such  an  opinion  as  a  sort  of 
blasphemy.     In  fine,  this  Judge  seems  to  stand  for 
titular  authority  and  the  established  fact  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places — except  in  Ireland. 

And  Mr.  Pennell  ?  What  shall  I  say  of  Mr.  Pennell  ? 
Very  little.  Having  declared  that  he  was  defamed  and 
his  character  injured  he  got  from  the  jury  all  he  asked 
— save  95  per  cent.  He  wanted  ^1,000  and  had  to 
content  himself  with  ^50,  and  as  this  ^50  will  hardly 
cover  his  private  costs  and  expenses,  much  less  leave 
anything  over  to  pay  for  loss  of  time  and  anxiety,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Mr.  Pennell  will  not  again 
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rush  into  Court  on  so  flimsy  a  pretext.    The  artist-critic  And  thus  excess  of  zeal  mars  performance  even  in  an 

who  does  not  hesitate  to  accuse  a  Royal  Academician  Academician.    For  good  Mr.  Gilbert's  enlightenment 

of  fraud  because  the  poor  Professor  mistook  photo-  we  reproduce  here  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

gravures  for  etchings  should  really  not  be  so  thin-  Royal  Academy  which  might  have  had  some  weight 

skinned  as  to  take  offence  at  the  bare  mention  of  "  com-  had  it  been  read  in  Court,  but  which  by  the  rules  of 

mercial  morality."    And  here  we  should  stop  were  it  English  evidence  was  carefully  secluded  from  the  eyes 

not  that  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  a  paper  to  which  Mr.  of  the  jury.    The  last  sentence  of  the  letter  deserves  to 

Pennell  contributes  sometimes,  we  believe,  talks  of  be  collated  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ruskin.    And  so 

Mr.    Pennell   in   connection   with   this   case   as   "a  exit  Mr.    Gilbert,  the  fountain-maker  and  expert  in 

distinguished   artist,"    "an   original  artist   of  great  lithography:  "  Stand  down,  sir  !  " 

repute,"  and  so  forth.    Fortunately,  Mr.  Pennell  has  And  now  what  is  the  net  result  of  the  case  ?  This: 

a  juster  view  of  his  own  position.    He  signs,  we  that  in  spite  of  judge  and  jury  we  have  established  the 

understand,  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  "Star"  difference  between  paper  lithographs  and  lithographs, 

with   the  initials    A.    U.,    and  sometimes   with   the  At  the  Society  of  Arts  in  February  last  there  was  a 

praiseworthy  object  of  enlightenment  he  writes  "  Artist  lecture   on   this   very   subject  by  Mr.  MacCullough, 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  0  F  ARTS, 
LONDON,  W. 

'  *«-        ...       .....  P 

-  -  • 


n>  ■'v< 


Hi.     /  f-r~U 


Unknown."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  signature 
will  one  day  be  his  epitaph. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  comic  element  in 
the  little  harmless  play.  Mr.  Gilbert,  R.A.,  a  sculptor, 
we  believe,  by  profession,  and  the  author  of  that 
wonderful  fountain  in  Piccadilly  Circus  which  Mr. 
Max  Beerbohm  has  aptly  described  as  showing  "  an 
almost  Gilbertian  humour  "  in  its  creator,  went  into 
the  witness-box  and  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the 
paper  lithographs  were  better  than  those  done  on 
the  stone  direct.  He  was  the  only  witness,  needless 
to  say,  who  held  that  view,  and  when  he  found 
himself  unable  to  understand  almost  the  first  plain 
question  addressed  to  him  in  cross-examination  he  was 
requested  by  the  judge  rather  sharply  to  stand  down. 


evidently  inspired  by  Mr.  Sickert's  article.  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell  was  in  the  chair  and  Mr.  Whistler  among  the 
audience,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen  Mr. 
MacCullough  declared  that  there  were  great  differences 
between  the  paper  lithographs  and  the  real  lithographs, 
and  that  the  real  lithographs  were  far  superior,  and  no 
one  attempted  to  contradict  him.  Mr.  MacCullough  also 
proposed  various  names,  such  as  "  papilith,"  to  dis- 
tinguish the  paper  lithograph  from  the  real  lithograph. 
And  now  we  have  before  us  a  publisher's  announcement 
of  a  set  of  "Transfer  Lithographs"  which  will  shortly 
appear.  Thus  truth  prospers.  The  Lewis-myth,  too, 
has  been  a  little  shaken  ;  to  get  ^50  for  a  client  who 
wants  /Ti-ooo  is  no  very  wonderful  achievement. 

F.  H. 
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DEFECTIVE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  NAVY. 

'  I  'HE  education  of  our  naval  officers  is  a  matter 
-»  which  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  Navy  and  the 
nation  so  deeply  that  we  hardly  need  the  excuse  of 
another  article  by  M.  "Jean  de  la  Poulaine  "  for  re- 
curring to  it.  In  this  second  article  there  is  a  percep- 
tible bitterness  in  the  tone  of  the  French  critic  ;  he 
exaggerates  more  than  before,  and  he  displays  bad 
taste,  as  when  he  gibes  at  Englishmen  for  honouring 
the  memory  of  Sir  George  Tryon.  But  at  the  bottom 
there  is  much  truth  in  what  he  says.  Our  system  of 
education  is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory,  as  it  fails  to 
meet  modern  necessities,  neglects  science  and  study, 
and  attaches  all  importance  to  practice,  to  the  exclusion 
of  theory.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  Mr.  Goschen's 
changes  and  the  raising  of  the  age  to  sixteen  will  very 
much  improve  matters.  It  may  sound  heretical,  but  it 
is  our  opinion  that  the  Public  Schools  are  not  much 
better  than  the  "  Britannia." 

We  cannot  justly  blame  our  officers  for  the  present 
condition  of  things  :  it  is  not  their  fault,  but  the  fault 
of  an  unsatisfactory  system.  In  courage,  character,  re- 
source, a  high  sentiment  of  honour  and  the  capacity  to 
decide  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  or  to  lead  men,  they 
are  above  reproach.  As  subordinate  officers,  in  a  word, 
they  are  excellent.  But  they  are  not  trained  to  inde- 
pendent command  or  taught  how  to  use  the  ships  which 
they  may  have  to  take  into  action  in  war.  They  are 
constantly  on  shipboard  and  at  sea  ;  but  being  on  board 
ship  and  at  sea  does  not  make  a  man  a  strategist  or 
tactician.  It  only  prepares  the  way  for  the  final  and 
higher  training  which  does  not  come  in  our  Navy. 
Indeed  we  might  well  complain  that  the  excessive 
amount  of  sea-service  which  our  lieutenants  get,  com- 
bined with  the  curse  of  half  pay,  is  prejudicial  to  the 
good  of  the  Navy.  Their  leave  is  curtailed  ;  they  see 
little  or  nothing  of  their  homes,  and  they  become  soured 
and  weary  of  their  profession. 

In  any  future  naval  war  we  may  as  well  admit  that 
we  shall  be  faced  by  enemies,  man  for  man,  as  good  as 
ourselves.  In  the  Napoleonic  war  we  won,  not  because 
we  were  braver  than  Frenchmen  or  Spaniards — for  the 
percentages  of  loss  inflicted  on  their  ships  at  Trafalgar 
or  at  the  Nile  will  instantly  disprove  this.  We  won 
because  we  had  the  better  officers  and  the  better  sea- 
men. In  the  American  war  the  quality  of  our  officers 
was  not  so  high — indeed  Captains  Oakum  and  Whiffle 
are  hardly  caricatures  of  some  of  the  men  we  find  in 
command  at  that  date— and  the  quality  of  the  French 
was  good.  In  single  ship  actions  they  caused  us  enor- 
mous trouble,  and  fought  us  on  perfectly  even  terms. 
But  in  fleet  actions  their  strategy  was  so  faulty  that 
they  achieved  nothing.  They  did  not  attempt  to  anni- 
hilate our  battle  squadrons,  but  fooled  away  their 
magnificent  chances  in  the  capture  of  insignificant 
islands.  They  will  not  do  this  again.  Captain  Mahan 
has  instructed  others  besides  ourselves,  and  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  strategy  on  their  side  will  be  as 
good  as  upon  ours.  It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  a 
British  admiral  and  sea  lord  revealed  to  the  Hartington 
Commission  this  truly  astonishing  plan  of  campaign. 
We  were  "  to  concentrate  our  vessels  in  proper  posi- 
tions till  the  nature  of  our  enemy's  movements  developed 
itself."  We  were,  that  is  to  say,  to  abandon  all  initia- 
tive, to  defend  ourselves  by  a  passive  defence,  and  to 
wait  till  the  enemy  was  on  our  trade-lines  before  we  put 
our  tardy  fleets  in  motion.  The  passage  cannot  be  read 
otherwise,  and  if  this  represented  the  strategy  of  the 
Admiralty,  we  can  only  say  with  Raleigh,  "farewell 
might."  But,  let  us  note,  this  was  only  one  result  of 
disregarding  science  and  history. 

We  believe  in  the  same  way  that  the  defects  in  our 
mobilization  scheme  are  due  to  the  neglect  of  the 
teaching  of  the  past.  Military  history  is  absolutely 
peremptory  on  the  point  of  bringing  all  possible  force  to 
bear  in  the  initial  shock.  To  quote  the  historian  of 
the  events  of  1870  :  "  The  astonishing  rapidity  and 
certainty  with  which,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid 
down,  the  mobilization  of  the  entire  force  of  the  North 
Ge  rman  Confederation  was  carried  into  effect,  gave  the 
initiative  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  German 
armies,  and  completely  defeated  the  enemy's  plans  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  campaign." 


Having  lost  the  initiative  the  French  fell  back  on  our 
sea  lord's  method  of  "  waiting  in  proper  positions  till  the 
enemy's  movements  developed  themselves,"  with  the 
certain  and  obvious  result.  The  rapid  and  "  intense  " 
employment  of  every  French  fighting  unit  was  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  delay  with  which  the  reserves 
came  in  ;  and  at  every  point  the  French  troops  were 
outnumbered  and  beaten — not  from  want  of  sheer 
animal  courage,  but  because  nothing  so  quickly  de- 
moralizes as  inefficient  leadership.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  known  and  acknowledged  fact  that  we  have  not 
a  single  ship  to  spare  if  we  are  attacked  by  the  Dual 
Alliance,  perhaps  even  if  we  are  attacked  by  France 
alone,  the  unreadiness  of  our  fleet  is  thus  excused  by 
Mr.  Goschen  :  "It  is  held  by  my  colleagues  at  the 
Admiralty  that  in  the  same  way  as  you  want  a  reserve 
of  men,  you  must  have  a  reserve  of  ships  (cheers).  If 
you  sent  them  all  to  sea  you  would  have  ships  go 
wrong,  and  you  could  have  no  other  ships  to  take  their 
place."  But  if  this  is  the  case,  Mr.  Goschen,  we 
obviously  want  more  than  a  numerical  equality  to  our 
possible  antagonists.  What  will  happen  if  our  Medi- 
terranean fleet  is  beaten  and  sunk  or  captured  for  the 
want  of  these  very  ships  that  are  waiting  in  our  steam- 
basins  ?  Again,  we  say  that  at  the  top  as  well  as  at 
the  bottom  of  our  officers'  list,  the  study  of  history  and 
of  strategy  is  simply  indispensable. 

But  how  do  we,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  study  tactics  in 
the  Navy  ?  Let  Captain  May,  R.N.,  speak  as  to  this  : 
"  No  one  will  deny  that  the  Service  has  [not]  profited 
greatly  by  the  special  schools  for  developing  and  im- 
proving the  gunnery  and  torpedo  work  of  the  fleet,  and 
yet  both  gunnery  and  torpedo  may  be  worked  up  in  an 
isolated  ship  on  a  distant  station.  But  an  officer  may 
serve  for  years  and  years  without  ever  seeing  the 
simplest  fleet-evolution  carried  out,  and  such  a  thing  as 
instruction  in  tactics  is  simply  non-existent.  Does  not 
this  point  to  the  need  of  a  tactical  school  ?  .  .  .  . 
Again,  there  is  no  possible  doubt  that  battleships, 
cruisers  and  torpedo  craft  will  all  engage  in  the  next 
fleet  action,  many  of  the  smaller  craft  being  in  charge 
of  young'  officers.  Do  not  these  young  officers  need 
some  more  definite  instruction  than  they  get  at  present  ?  " 
Excellently  written  and  to  the  point.  It  is  everything 
that  this  questioning  comes  from  inside  the  Navy,  for 
it  shows  that  our  good  officers  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  scheme  of  training,  and  when  this  is  so  there 
is  ground  for  hope.  There  is  not,  at  any  rate,  the 
insolent  ignorance  of  the  French  Army  before  1870. 
But  the  Admiralty  will  pooh-pooh  the  School  of  Tactics, 
as  Admiral  Besnard  pooh-poohed  the  Superior  Naval 
School  in  France,  till  civilian  support,  in  the  shape  of 
another  M.  Lockroy,  comes  to  the  help  of  the  reformers. 

The  neglect  of  tactics — with  which  Captain  May 
cannot  be  reproached,  for  his  two  papers  on  the  subject 
are  excellent  in  every  way — is  lowering  the  efficiency  of 
our  fleet.  On  the  other  hand,  in  France,  let  us  re- 
member, the  Superior  Naval  School  is  now  teaching 
what  we  do  not  teach.  No  longer  can  it  be  truly  said 
by  a  Frenchman  :  "  Nous  faisons  de  la  tactique  et  de 
la  strategic  a  peu  pres  comme  certain  personnage 
faisait  de  la  prose — sans  le  savoir."  There  is  no 
time  for  delay.  Let  us  look  into  two  or  three  points 
of  detail  as  regards  the  training  of  our  fleet,  or  of  portions 
of  our  fleet,  since  what  is  not  done  in  one  squadron 
may,  let  us  trust,  be  done  in  others.  First,  take  the 
drilling  of  torpedo  craft  along  with  battleships,  so 
that  the  boats  may  be  able  to  charge  through  the 
line  of  big  ships  if  required.  This  is  a  manoeuvre  which, 
to  be  performed  with  success,  needs  careful  rehearsal. 
It  was  practised  last  summer  by  the  French  Mediter- 
ranean fleet,  but  we  have  not  seen  it  tried  by  a  British 
force.  And  yet  it  is  just  one  of  the  evolutions  which  may, 
and  probably  will,  be  required  in  battle.  To  our 
Channel  Squadron  small  torpedo  craft  are  no  longer 
attached,  so  that  it  cannot  be  attempted  there.  At 
home,  in  the  manoeuvres,  the  boats  are  detached  and 
apart  from  the  squadrons  of  large  ships.  Secondly, 
take  night-firing.  The  attack  by  torpedo-boats  will  nine 
times  out  of  ten  be  delivered  in  the  hours  of  darkness  ; 
and  good  shooting  will  be  required  if  the  boats  are  to 
be  sunk  before  they  get  in.  It  will  not  be  pretended  by 
any  one  that  shooting  at  night— even  with  night  sights- 
is  the  same  thing  as  shooting  by  day.    Therefore  it 
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should  be  constantly  practised,  as  it  is  practised  by  the 
trench   fleet.    Unfortunately  this  is   another  of  the 
matters  that  are  neglected,  though  only  by  constant 
drill  can  control  be  kept  of  men  who  are  firing  in 
the  dark  at  a  small  and  rapidly  moving  mark-even 
when  the  menace  of  a  horrible  death  is  not  threatening 
them     Or  thirdly,  take  cruiser  work,  upon  which  so 
much  will  depend  in  the  next  war,  and  see  how  it  was 
done  at  the  last  manoeuvres.    With  thirty-nine  fast 
cratt— excluding  cruisers  classed  as  battleships-the 
Channel  Fleet  lost  touch  of  the  Reserve  Fleet,  and  that 
too  after  it  had  once  found  the  Reserve  Fleet.    As  the 
captain  of  a  ship  wrote  to  us  :  "  These  manoeuvres  only 
show  how  necessary  it  is  for  our  officers  to  learn  how 
to  scout. 

I    A  school  of  tactics  and  strategy,  with  a  fuller  study  of 
naval  history,  would  remedy  many  of  these  glaring  de- 
lects.   It  is  true  that  our  present  system  has  produced 
some  exceptional  men,  such  as  Hornby,  Tryon,  and  others 
who  are  living  and  known  to  our  naval  readers  to-day— 
it  would  be  invidious  to  mention  names.    But  these  are 
men  who  would  have  made  their  mark  under  any  system. 
.It  is  not  for  the  exceptional  few,  but  for  the  avera-e 
many,  that  we  must  legislate.    The  admission  of  youn- 
men ,of _  the  age  at  which  the  Universities  are  entered 
might  be  tried  on  a  limited  scale  as  an  experiment.  If 
rf"^31  eighteen  or  nineteen  we  believe  that 
the*  y.  ould  be  found  satisfactory.    Their  wider  education 
and  fuller  knowledge,  if  the  all-indispensable  history 
had  not  been  omitted  from  their  studies,  would  exercise 
a  stimulating  influence  throughout  the  Navy. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  CLASSICAL  VERSE- 
WRITING. 

;'  TH^  tune,  of,  the  time  "  changes  for  scholarship,  as 
for  all  the  pursuits  of  men.  We  look  back 
nth  a  certain  respectful  amazement  to  the  days  when 
svery  scholar  wrote  in  Latin  and  denounced  those  who 
vere  immoral  enough  to  disagree  with  his  views  as 
»utid  unsavoury  miscreants.  It  is  not  so  long-  since 
iebrew  was  regarded  as  an  almost  essential  part  of 
he  panoply  of  a  well-accoutred  classic.  Fifty  years 
ience  English  scholars,  looking  back  upon  the  history 
f  classical  study  ,n  the  nineteenth  century,  will 
robably  note  with  surprise  that  in  England  it  was  dis- 
uguished  by  one  prominent  feature,  the  serious  practice 
L?Jf%  Latin  verse-translation.    It  cannot  be 

enied  that  this  has  been  a  prominent  feature.  While 
.ngland  was  lagging  as  far  behind  Germany  in  philo- 
yical  as  m  Geological  research,  she  was  elaborating 
erse-composition  into  the  form  of  a  fine  art.  So  much 
rains,  so  much  knowledge,  so  much  taste  were  spent 
. 1  Practice,  so  much  pleasure  was  won  frorn  it 
iat  the  creation  of  a  tenth  Muse,  charged  to  preside 
nr -Latin  and  Greek  translations  as  her  special  sphere 
light  have  seemed  at  the  court  of  Parnassus,  in  the 
»ies,  sixties  and  seventies,  a  desirable  reform.  But 
t  late  this  fashion  has  been  declining,  and  it  mav 
»n  become  obsolete.  English  scholarship  has  been 
itenng  upon  new  paths,  wooing  the  favour  of  erim- 
er  divinities.    We  have  been  toiling  all  night  to  over- 

£  JT*?Y'  aTd  now.vve  are  groaning  under  the 
*e  of  facts  and  stat.st.cs  and  other  wearisome  ill- 
ations.    We   have  been    invaded  by  sciences-by 

en  hvSr  1  hf  gU,S<^  by  con>parative  philology, 
en  byf0|klor  Syntax  has  been  developed  into  an 
ttlys.s  of  such  ghastly  form  and  feature  that,  if  Plato 
L  h^u  l    SOen  11  'm  a  vision'  they  would  never 

*e  som     ,         t0  Wnte- ,  ,N.0t  a  y£ar  Passes  but  we 
ve  some  d.sconcert.ng  addition  to  our  knowledge 

d  have  to  prepare  a  "  new  map  with  the  augment 

n 1  of  the  Indies.       A  friend  once  speakin|  of  the 

ant  s  Causeway  observed  to  me  that  it  did  not  please 

toLshin9         "t0°  d?imnCd  scientinc.»  Classical 
"Warship  ls  growing  too  damned  scientific.    It  will 
on  become  a  branch  of  mathematics, 
ihe  practice  of  verse-composition  in  the  ancient  lan- 
ares  has  been  often  deprecated  as  a  slight  pastime 

"can IZcuT.n*  rCSUl\'  the,  IuxUfy  of  a  dilettante 
timt  "    It  I  negl6Ct  thc  creeP''ng  hours 

time.      Jt  may  have  been  unsuccessfully  defended 
t  it  certainly  has  a  use  of  the  highest  kind.    I  am 
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not  speaking  of  original  composition  in    Latin  and 
Ureek :,  a  pursuit   attempted   by  but   few— by  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  for  instance,  and  Mr.  Bussell,  of  Brasenose 
I  speak  exclusively  of  the  translation  of  modern  poetry 
into  those  tongues.    The  practice  of  such  translation 
supplies  a  training  in  the  virtues  of  words-a  training 
invaluable  for  a  literary  student  and  which  nothinf 
else  could  easily  replace.    Since  words  in  poetry,  like 
stars,  create  atmospheres  around  them,  which  cannot 
be  displayed  in  a  dictionary,  and  since  most  words  in 
a  modern  and  an  ancient  language  do  not  exactly  cor- 
respond even  in  meaning,  much  less  in  poetical  worth  : 
it  is  evident  that  the  art  of  transforming  English  verses 
into  Latin  and  Greek  demands  and  developes  a  subtle 
feeling  for  the   aesthetic   values   of  phrases.  Take 
an  elementary  example.    One  desires   to  render  into 
Ureek     Lost  winds  wild  for  home."  A  beginner  who 
has  had  a  little  practice  would  reflect  that  the  Greeks 
had  no  word  for  home,  but  that  they  had  a  word  for 
home-going,  and  that  in  this  case  v6gToQ  would  have  the 
same  aesthetic  value  as  home.    Bv  such  a  process  he 
acquires  a  right  feeling  for  a  word  like  voaros  when  he 
meets  it  in  Greek  literature.    Or  the  problem  is  to 
translate      Darkling  I  listen,"  into  Latin.    There  is  no 
modificat.on  of  any  Latin  word  for  dark  that  would 
represent   the   shade   of  darkling.     But  one  recalls 
Virgil  s 

"  Ibant  obscuri  sola  sub  nocte  per  umbras  " 
and  perceives  that  Virgil  was  feeling  after  the 'nuance 
which  an  English  poet  can  convey  by  darkling-  so  that 
obscurus  is  clearly  the  appropriate  equivalent.  Wth 
such  rudimentary  observations  the  training-  of  the 
yerse-wnter  begins.  From  the  simpler  he  advances  to 
the  harder  and  he  may  be  said  to  approach  the  refine- 
ments of  the  art  when  he  can  see,  for  instance,  that  in 
rendering  Coleridge's  line 

"  Blest  hour  !  It  is  a  luxury  to  be," 
the  Greek  for  luxury  would  be  no  word  he  could  find 
under  the  heading  in  an  English-Greek  Lexicon,  but 
simply  jitoroc.  ' 

It  is  only  just  to  confess  that  the  decline  of  the  craft 
has  been  due  not  only  to  the  invasion  of  science,  but  to 
the  fact  that  the  ideal  of  workmanship  has  not  been 
uniformly  high.  Take  up  any  book  of  translations  and 
you  find  that  in  most  of  the  versions  the  writers  are 
content  with  a  few  felicitous  turnings,  and  that  the  rest 
is  inferior,  commonplace  work.  Seldom  is  the  white 
heat  kept  up  throughout,  as  it  is  in  Munro's  version  of 
the  vision  of  the  future  in  Tennyson's  "  Locksley  Hall  " 
or  Professor  Tyrrell's  beautiful  rendering  of  the  same 
»«•  Professor  Jebb's  wonderful  tranS- 
formation  of  <<  Abt  Vogler."  Most  translations,  tried 
by  the  standard  of  full  aesthetic  equivalence  to  the 

°oflgZ  ^  ?UStn  beadn?itted  to  fail.  Even  the  masters 
of  the  art  will  occasionally  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
intruding  a  particle  which  has  obviously  no  other 
purpose  than  to  surmount  a  metrical  difficulty.  Such 

IrZn  15  fw  t0  Wh°le  effeCt'  lt  must  ^ver  be 
noif?  nf"  It  7e  Ca"  exPr,ess  a  heart  beat,  and  that  the 
point  of  the  naughtiest  line  in  the  Iliad  depends  on 

r°'  Wh°  wras  caPable  of  perfections,  was 
sometimes  inexcusably  frail.    Thus,  he  permitted  him- 

tSdKSXT 6T?V^ff^  ("Ah,  miserable  and  un- 
kind, untrue  Unkn.ghtly,  traitor-hearted!")  by  lpy0tm 

DhraT5'  Z  S1TmP'y  an  inaccurate  prose  pkra- 

eaSvXJ    Tu   e'    1   Pres?me>  be  the  true 

equivalent.      The   same   scholar   committed  greater 

S    >S<Sen,  he  rendered  the  first  few  stanzas  of 
Shelley  s  "  Skylark  "  into  Alcaics  (under  the  vulgar  and 
inept  title  "Excelsior"),  and  translated  the  line  «  And 
singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest  "  by 
"  nec  umquam  surgere  desinis 
Inter  canendum  nec  celer  impedit 
Carmen  volatus." 
Could    anything   be   more   unhappy?     When  "the 
nunnery  of  thy  chaste  breast  "  is  rendered  by  casli\ 
recessibus,  as  it  is  in  a  printed  version  of  Lovelace's 
lyric,  the  art  is  brought  into  disrepute. 

And  that  perfect  aesthetic  equivalence,  which  should  be 
the  ideal,  is  often  lost,  not  only  through  deliberate 
neglect,  as  in  these  instances,  but  through  a  literalness 
which  clings  to  the  word  and  forsakes  the  spirit— a  defect 
which  is  specially  perceptible  in  the  work  of  some  of 
those  enthusiastic  verse-writers  who  were  inspired  by 
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Sabrina.  To  take  a  very  simple  example,  the  best 
Greek  rendering  of  night  "with  stars  ...  in  her 
raiment "  would  be  a  phrase  in  which  a  word  for  stars 
does  not  occur  (vi<£  aioXon-en-Xor).  The  effect  of  the 
Shakesperian  line 

"  Ev'n  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults 
is  given  far  better  in 

avroiv  evavrct  ru>v  TreTt\r)iiiie\r)p.tva>v 

(Tyrrell)  by  the  emphasis  of  the  six-syllabled  participle 
than  by  any  word-for-word  misrendering  of  teeth  and 
forehead.  It  makes  all  the  difference  whether  you  per- 
functorily translate  h-alfmad  ("I  was  half-mad  with 
beauty  on  that  day  ")  by  nearly  mad,  and  half  in  love 
("I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  death  ")  by 
.  almost  in  love,  or  find  expressions  which  will  convey  a 
similar  poetical  value.  The  Greek  equivalents  might 
be  sought  in  the  phrases  "a  lover  without-Aphrodite," 
"  a  magnad  without-Bacchos." 

There  is  room  for  a  new  school  of  classical  verse- 
translation,  aiming  at  a  more  consistently  high  standard 
in  the  reproduction  of  the  poetical  virtues  and  effects  of 
the  original— the  effects  of  sound,  rhythm  and  rhyme, 
as  well  as  of  diction.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  more 
suggestive  help  to  the  study  of  ancient  poetry  from  the 
purely  literary  side  than  a  series  of  versions  achieving 
that  perfection,  and  not  merely  sprinkled  with  casual 
happy  thoughts.  It  may  be  maintained  that  by  sub- 
mitting himself  to  a  training  in  this  craft  the  scholar 
will  best  win  his  way  to  the  aesthetic  apprehension  of 
the  poets  whose  delightful  gifts  to  mankind  it  is  his 
privilege  to  interpret  to  the  world.  J.  B.  Bury. 

OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  BOATRACE. 

ON  Saturday  last  Oxford  scored  their  thirty-first 
victory  over  Cambridge  in  the  Boatrace  which 
forty-one  years  ago  became  an  annual  event.  The  first 
inter- University  race  was  rowed  at  Henley  on  10  June, 
1829,  and  was  won  by  Oxford,  and  the  second  took 
place  seven  years  later  over  the  Westminster  and 
Putney  course,  and  was  won  by  Cambridge,  who  up  to 
the  present  time  have  twenty-two  victories  to  their 
credit.  The  result  of  Saturday  was  very  generally  ex- 
pected, but  this  fact  did  not  apparently  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  crowds  along  the  banks,  though  it 
seemed  rather  to  damp  their  enthusiasm. _  Oxford 
having  won  every  race  since  1889,  it  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  many  that  Cambridge  had  not  a  better  chance 
of  avenging  seven  consecutive  defeats. 

Cambridge,  as  the  challengers,  launched  their  boat 
first,  and  paddled  to  the  stake  boat;  Oxford  imme- 
diately followed  suit,  paying  their  opponents  the  com- 
pliment of  not  keeping  them  a  second  waiting  at  the 
post.     No  time  was  lost  in  getting  off,  and  Cam- 
bridge   at    once    showed  some  feet  to  the^  front, 
starting   from   the  Middlesex   berth  with  their  oars 
flat   on  the  strong  tide,  while   Oxford  started  with 
theirs    square.     To    begin    criticism   thus   early  in 
the   race,  it    may  be   doubted  whether  Cambridge 
were   wise   in   their   choice   of  stations    after  win- 
ning the  toss.    The  advantages  of  the  Surrey  station 
over  the  first  part  of  the  course  in  five  cases  out 
of  six  outweigh  the    advantages   of  the  Middlesex 
station  over  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  which  was  a  fair  one,  made  no 
exception  to  this  rule  on  Saturday  last.    The  Oxford 
crew,  again,  started  with  their  oars  square  against  the 
full  strength  of  the  tide,  and  though  this  method  is  a 
o-ood  one  when  the  tide  is  not  a  strong  one,  it  conduces 
to  unsteadiness  when  the  tide  is  running  up  as  fast  as 
it  was  on  the  day  of  the  race.    Cambridge,  rowing  the 
faster  stroke,  kept  the  lead  as  long  as  the  station 
favoured  them,  and  reached  the  mile-post  first  in  the 
record  time  of  3  minutes  55  seconds.    But  the  sharpest 
bend  in  the  course  now  favouring  Oxford  on  the  Surrey 
side,  the  lead  of  Cambridge  was  quickly  wiped  out  once 
and  for  all    Oxford  reached  Hammersmith  a  quarter 
of  a  length  clear  in  7  minutes  20  seconds,  which  equals 
the  previous  best  time,  Barnes  Bridge  two  lengths 
clear  in  16  minutes,  and  the  winning  post  one-and-a- 
third  length  clear  in  19  minutes  12  seconds  —  a  time 
which  has  only  once  been  beaten,  and  that  by  the 


Oxford  crew  of  1893,  who  completed  the  course  in 
18  minutes  47  seconds.  Times  made  on  the  Putney 
course  are,  however,  no  very  reliable  criterion  of  merit, 
as  the  rapidity  of  the  tide  counts  for  much,  and  the 
strength  and  direction  of  the  wind  for  still  more.  Some 
of  the  best  crews  have  under  unfavourable  conditions 
taken  the  longest  time  to  row  the  race. 

There  were  no  very  exciting  incidents  in  the  struggle 
of  Saturday  ;  the  best  crew  won,  and  the  beaten  crew 
kept  much  closer  to  their  opponents  than  was  generally 
expected  ;  their  stroke  kept  them  going  to  the  end,  and 
got  as  much  out  of  his  crew  as  was  possible,  while  the 
men  behind  him  responded  well  to  his  calls  upon  them, 
and  never  went  to  pieces  in  a  punishing  race  in  which 
they  were  outclassed.    The  usual  characteristic  of  a 
good  Cambridge  crew— namely,  a  superior  use  of  the 
slide— was  in  this  instance  wanting,  while  the  Oxford 
crew,  in  addition  to  the  long  body-swing  and  smart  re- 
covery which  are  always  looked  for  in  them,  had  acquired 
almost  perfection  in  sliding,  and  so  got  the  greatest  pace 
out  of  the  boat  with  the  least  loss  of  power.  The  Oxford 
boat  indeed  had  every  reason  to  possess  a  uniform  style  ; 
seven  of  the  crew  had  rowed  together  over  the  same 
course  last  year  and  won,  and  the  new-comer  to  the 
boat  found  in  it  six  other  oars  who  had  at  Eton  been 
brought  up  to  row  in  the  same  style  as  himself.  To 
uniformity  of  style  were  added  strength  and  experience, 
so  there  was  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  crew  of 
1897  would  not  fall  behind  the  best  of  its  predecessors, 
and  the  fine  performances  which  it  accomplished  on  the 
tide-way  during  practice  showed  that  these  anticipations 
had  been  fully  realized.    Cambridge,  too,  had  started 
practice  with  fair  hopes  of  success  ;  they  had  been 
robbed  of  victory  in  1896  only  at  the  last  moment  when 
caught  midstream  by  a  terrific  squall,  and  they  had 
promising  fresh  blood  in  the  champion  sculler  and  the 
captain  of  the  boats  from  Eton  ;  but  luck  was  agamst 
them,  and  for  one  reason  or  another  they  were  unable 
to  make  up  the  crew  which  they  had  counted  on.  Still 
their  boat  was  good  enough  to  win  in  ordinary  years, 
and  it  was  their  misfortune  to  have  to  meet  opponents 
of  exceptional  power  and  credentials. 

The  Boatrace  is  apt  to  go  in  runs  ;  Oxford  has  now 
won  eight  times  in  succession,  approaching  the  run  of 
nine  consecutive  victories  which  fell  to  her  share  be- 
ginning in  i860,  and  which  were  followed  by  five  con- 
secutive wins  by  Cambridge.    Perhaps  these  runs  are 
to  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  victory  in  | 
the  Boatrace  brings  fresh  rowing  recruits  to  the  stan- 
dard of  the  successful  University,  and  so  the  tide  of  fresh- 
men  from  the  rowing  schools  sets  sometimes  towards 
Oxford  and   sometimes  towards  Cambridge.  Eton, 
which  has  of  late  placed  so  many  Ladies'  Plates  to  her 
credit  at  Henley,  has  for  years  past  turned  out  the  most  | 
accomplished  oars,  and  these  have  for  the  most  part; 
of  late  years  finished  the  lessons  they  learnt  on  the 
Thames  on  the  Isis,  and  not  on  the  Cam.    Of  the  nine  | 
men  who  manned  the  Oxford  boat  on  3  April  no  fewer 
than  eight  came  from  Eton,  and  Cambridge  has  good  1 
reason  to  complain  that  it  is  now  time  that  she  should 
be  more  amply  recruited  from  the  same  source.     1  he 
school  and  the  University  style  of  rowingis  now  founded 
on  the  same  system  and  has  the  same  model,  and  the 
advantages  of  having  the  right  muscles  developed  in  the] 
rig-ht  way  in  boyhood  are  very  great,  and  as  a  rule  pro- 
duce the  best  results.    In  order  that  the  interest  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boatrace  may  be  maintained  it. 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Cambridge  may  in  the  future  be  as 
fortunate  in  securing  the  rising  talent  as  her  rival. 

This  year  saw  nothing  novel  in  the  way  of  construct- 
ing or  fitting  the  boats,  but  the  Oxford  crew  made  a 
new  departure  as  regards  oars.  At  Henley  they  tned  a 
set  of  oars  with  narrower  blades  and  perforations  in 
them,  for  which  it  was  claimed  that  they  secured  a 
better  <mp  of  the  water  than  the  smooth  and  solid  ones, 
and  in  the  race  they  used  a  set  which  was  to  some 
extent  a  reversion  to  the  type  of  long  narrow-bladed  oars 
used  by  our  aquatic  ancestors.  The  crew  was  good 
enough  to  win  with  either  broad  blades  or  narrow,  but 
as  they  got  great  pace  out  of  their  boat  at  a  slow  stroke, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  tendency  of  late  years  to 
widen  the  blade  has  not  been  pushed  to  an  extreme. 

W.  H.  Grenfell.1 
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MEDICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

IT  is  common  knowledge  that  diseases  have  as  a 
rule  their  local  habitations.  Some,  like  tropical 
animals  and  plants,  live  only  in  the  tropics  ;  some,  like 
consumption,  are  gradually  spreading  over  the  whole 
earth  ;  others,  like  leprosy  and  smallpox,  are  gradually 
becoming  limited  in  their  distribution  and  may  actually 
be  tending  towards  extinction.  Again,  there  are  regions 
to  which  diseases  have  never  reached.  On  the  summits 
of  high  mountain  ranges,  and  in  the  circumpolar  snow- 
fields,  the  earth  and  air  and  water  are  as  barren  of  the 
microbes  of  disease  as  they  are  of  animal  life.  With- 
out question,  if  Nansen  and  his  companion  had  been 
exposed  to  the  same  hardships  and  the  same  insanitary 
conditions  in  these  islands,  the  lowered  vitality  of  their 
bodies  certainly  would  have  been  unable  to  resist  the 
continual  bombardment  of  germs  to  which  we  all  are 
subjected.  In  a  country  like  Britain,  thickly  populated 
for  many  centuries,  and  with  the  freest  circulation  of 
population,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  every  yard  of  sur- 
face contains  the  germs  of  the  more  common  diseases  ; 
and  the  native  of  some  newer  land,  brought  over  here, 
falls  a  victim  to  our  plague-stricken  soil.  By  generations 
of  a  destructive  elimination,  we  have  become  highly  re- 
sistant to  our  native  diseases,  just  as  the  Gold  Coast 
natives  are  less  susceptible  than  we  are  to  their  own  local 
diseases.  But  we  are  not  fully  protected,  and  cancer  and 
consumption,  two  of  our  common  scourges,  still  take  a 
large  annual  toll.  It  may  be  assumed  that  both  are 
due  to  micro-organisms,  the  microbe  of  consumption 
being  well  known,  that  of  cancer  being  as  yet  only 
suspected.  Probably,  no  inhabitant  of  Britain  escapes 
infection  by  the  cancer  organism  ;  certainly  none  escape 
infection  by  the  microbe  of  tubercle.  Most  of  us, 
fortunately,  resist  the  intruders,  and  are  unaffected  by 
the  disease.  A  strikingly  interesting  result  becomes 
plain  when  the  incidence  of  fatal  cases  is  plotted  out  on 
a  map.  The  usual  method  is  to  colour  the  districts 
with  different  shades,  according  to  their  rates  of  mor- 
tality. Blue  is  chosen  for  high  mortalities,  red  for  low 
mortalities,  the  deepest  blue  showing  the  highest,  and 
the  deepest  red  the  lowest,  rate.  When  two  maps 
coloured  in  this  way  for  cancer  and  consumption  are 
compared,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  incidence  of 
the  diseases  is  not  capricious  ;  the  shades  do  not  form 
a  meaningless  patchwork,  but  show  at  the  first  glance 
a  strikingly  regular  distribution.  The  one  map  forms 
almost  exactly  a  complement  of  the  other.  The  deep 
blue  of  cancer  high  mortality  coincides  with  the  deep 
red  of  consumption  low  mortality.  Where  the  con- 
sumption mortality  is  highest  that  from  cancer  is  lowest, 
and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  similar  inverse  corre- 
spondence between  intermediate  rates  of  mortality. 

When  the  mortality  maps  are  compared  with  a  good 
physical  map,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  structural  features 
of  the  country  are  in  direct  relation  to  the  death-rates. 
The  deep  blue  of  cancer  high  mortality  prevails  in  low- 
lying,  well-protected  river  valleys,  where  fully  formed 
rivers  flow  down  to  the  sea  between  low  banks,  cutting 
their  way  through  beds  of  clay  and  recent  alluvial  soil  : 
in  fact,  where  seasonal  floods  are  frequent  and  strong 
sea-winds  rarely  flush  out  the  protected  valleys,  there 
cancer  prevails,  and  finds  its  fattest  harvest.  The  lower 
courses  of  the  greater  rivers  from  Tweed  to  Thames 
and  from  the  Stour  to  the  Tamar,  the  rivers  of  North 
Devon,  the  Severn  and  Dee  are  all  thickly  set  with  the 
blue  cancer  patches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lowest 
mortality  groups  occur  on  high  upland  downs,  along 
the  water-sheds,  and  especially  where  ridges  of  lime- 
stone rock  rear  themselves  above  the  surrounding 
country.  In  the  sheltered  valleys  where  cancer  prevails, 
notwithstanding  the  dampness  and  periodical  flooding, 
the  very  lowest  mortality  rates  from  consumption  occur. 
Inland  from  the  low  foreshores  and  high  above  the  pro- 
tected valleys,  wherever  strong  sea-winds  prevail,  and 
along  the  lofty  ridges  like  that  forming  the  backbone  of 
Wales,  the  blue  of  consumption  high  mortality  is  to  be 
found.  Not  dampness  but  exposure  seems  to  be  the 
exciting  physical  cause. 

Although  the  contrast  between  consumption  and 
cancer  is  too  striking  to  be  purely  a  coincidence,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  enough  is  known  to  explain  it  by 
ultimate  causes.    The  therapeutic  value  of  exposure  to 


constant  supplies  of  pure  air  is  evident  enough  in  all 
diseases  that  affect  the  general  vitality  of  the  body.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  low  cancer  mortality 
in  all  exposed  districts  is  due  partly  to  the  better 
hygienic  conditions  that  prevail  in  them.  The  pulse 
of  life  beats  more  slowly,  and  every  bodily  and  mental 
activity  is  feebler  on  the  sodden  soil  of  the  dull 
valleys  where  cancer  rules.  But  we  do  not  know  how 
cancer  gets  from  patient  to  patient,  nor  if  its  organism 
has  become  purely  parasitic  on  the  bodies  of  animals. 
No  doubt,  all  the  microbes  of  disease  were  at  one  time 
harmless  vegetables,  living  an  idyllic  life  in  the  mud. 
Some  of  them  are  still  able  to  maintain  an  existence 
outside  the  bodies  of  their  victims,  and  the  relation  of 
cancer  to  clay  soils  and  flooded  districts  suggests  that 
it  may  not  yet  have  reached  a  purely  parasitic  stage. 
Other  and  more  specialized  microbes  apparently  have 
lost  their  primitive  capacity  to  live  a  free  life,  and  their 
specialization  is  preparing  the  way  for  their  extinction. 
If  the  microbes  die  unless  they  reach  quickly  another 
living  host,  isolation  of  infected  cases,  carried  out  suffi- 
ciently thoroughly,  will  ultimately  rid  us  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  prevalence  of  consumption  in  the  otherwise 
healthiest  districts  is  an  accident  of  our  contaminated 
land.  On  lofty  Alpine  summits,  or  where  the  sea-winds 
sweep  across  the  decks  of  ocean  vessels,  or  on  the 
desert  wind-blown  sierras,  people  are  not  struck  down 
with  consumption,  and  even  those  already  affected, 
unless  they  are  nearly  at  death's  door,  find  new  health 
in  the  keen  air.  But  our  own  land  is  full  of  the  plague  : 
the  winds  elsewhere  healing,  bring  with  them  new 
seeds  of  disease.  The  slightest  chill  or  the  tickling  of 
a  delicate  lung  with  salt  air,  prepares  the  way  for  the 
omnipresent  parasite.  Colds  that  would  vanish  in  a 
night  in  a  healthy  land  become  fatal  here,  and  those 
with  a  constitution  unadapted  to  resist  the  microbe  fall 
victims  to  an  exposure  that  in  itself  is  innocuous  or 
even  beneficial. 

ANOTHER  BACH  FESTIVAL. 

FOR  some  reason  or  reasons  the  Bach  Choir  deter- 
mined to  repeat  the  Bach  Festival  which  it  held 
in  Queen's  Hall  two  years  ago  ;  and  the  sacred  orgy 
opened  on  Tuesday  evening  with  a  selection  from  the 
"Matthew"  Passion.    Now  the  Bach  Choir,  stodgy 
and  suburban  though  it  is,  inartistic  as  all  its  schemes 
are,  is  yet  in  a  very  different  boat  from  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  it  deserves  very  different  treatment.  For 
whatever  purpose  the  Philharmonic  may  have  been 
called  into  being,  it  now  exists  mainly  to  advertise 
a  number  of  gentlemen  whose  claims  to  be  considered 
distinguished  musicians  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
proved.    Moreover,  support  is  asked  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  does  a  good  work  for  the  public  benefit ; 
and  it  publishes  no  accounts.    The  Bach  Choir,  oh  the 
other  hand,  exists  principally,  or  at  least  primarily,  for 
its  own  amusement  and  edification.    It  gives  concerts 
whether  the  paying  public  attends  or  not,  and  seems 
better  pleased  when  the  public  stays  away  than  when 
it  attends.    Very  few  of  its  committee  are  musicians  ; 
most  of  them  are  gentlemen  who  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  having  their  names  printed  in  the  programme  ;  and 
they  are  never  seen  running  up  and  down  the  platform 
steps  in  the  manner  made  classic  by  certain  directors  of 
the  Philharmonic.    It  gives  no  medals  to  popular  prima 
donnas  ;  it  does  not  seek  to  create  cheap  sensations  by 
inviting  tenth-rate  foreign  composers  to  come  and  be 
lionized  ;  and,  above  all,  it  does  endeavour,  with  the 
aid  of  such  light  as  it  possesses,  to  give  adequate  ren- 
derings of  some  of  the  masterworks  of  choral  music. 
Having  allowed  this  fully,  having  given  the  Bach  Choir 
the  highest  praise  for  its  intentions,  it  is  distressing  to 
find  it  necessary  to  add  that  its  light  is  dull  and  flicker- 
ing, that  its  intentions  are  often  carried  out  in  a  way 
calculated  to  rouse  the  ire  of  even  so  placid  a  critic  as 
myself.    The  Bach  Choir  has  an  unhappy  knack  of 
bringing  into  the  concert-hall  an  air  of  shabby  gentility 
from  the  drawing-rooms  of  Clapham  and  the  meaner 
parts  of  Kensington.     It  distributes  vulgar  and  super- 
fluous mourning  cards  which  state  that  the  best  possible 
tribute  to  Brahms  is  to  perform  the  "  Matthew  "  Passion 
without  additions  of  any  sort  ;  and  indeed  it  carries 
this  form  of  negative  tribute  to  Brahms  so  far  as  to 
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omit  many  of  the  finest  numbers.  It  secures  a  kind  of 
Congregational  Chapel  effect  by  requesting-  that  (out  of 
regard  for  the  sacred  character  of  the  subject)  there 
shall  be  no  applause  during  the  performance.  And 
having  thus  got  an  atmosphere  of  what  can  only  be 
described  as  vulgarity  tempered  with  fatuousness  it 
drifts  helplessly,  with  endless  errors  and  scarce  an 
attempt  at  expression,  through  a  stupendous  work  of 
art,  and  a  work  of  art  moreover  in  which  both  accuracy 
and  expression  are  absolutely  indispensable.  These  are 
the  things  that  have  driven  critics  of  equable  temper 
from  the  hall  cursing,  although  they  had  come  to  bless  ; 
these  are  the  things  that  compelled  me  two  years  ago 
to  become  nearly  rude  to  the  Bach  Choir  and  its  con- 
ductor, and  that  on  Tuesday  night  maddened  me  until 
I  found  relief  in  the  thought  that  if  Bach  himself  had 
been  present  he  would  have  smiled  as  one  who  knew 
that  the  whole  world  recognized  the  travesty  as  nothing 
more  than  a  travesty. 

That  every  one  who  knows  and  loves  the  world's 
greatest  musician,  who  loves  him  well  enough  to  have 
studied  his  music  and  learnt  how  it  must  be  sung  to 
make  the  effect  it  is  capable  of  making,  must  have  been 
seriously  provoked  on  Tuesday  night  I  confidently  affirm 
without  fear  of  contradiction  ;  yet  now,  writing  on  the 
morrow  of  that  laughable  exhibition  of  folly  and  artistic 
callousness,  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  in  some 
respects  the  performance  was  a  great  advance  on  the 
performance  of  1895,  and  still  more  on  the  notorious 
performance  of  1894.  So  great,  truly,  was  the  advance 
that  one  might  have  imagined  that  the  Bach  Choir  had 
itself  advanced  artistically  but  for  the  fact  that  it  took 
away,  so  to  speak,  with  the  left  hand  while  it  gave  with 
the  right,  and  succeeded  in  leaving  one  with  an  impres- 
sion that  the  improvement  shown  on  the  occasion  was 
rather  the  result  of  good  luck  than  of  growing  skill.  To 
mention  some  of  the  good  points,  the  singing  of  the 
chorale  "  Wenn  Lch  einmal  soli  scheiden,"  of  the  recita- 
tive and  chorus  "  Nun  ist  der  Herr  zur  Ruh  gebracht," 
of  the  final  chorus,  and  of  the  choral  portions  of  "  O 
Schmerz"  and  "  lch  will  bei  meinem  Jesu  wachen,"was 
really  excellent  in  expression  and  good — for  the  Bach 
Choir — in  tone.  Mr.  Robert  Kaufmann  sang  the  music 
of  the  Evangelist  with  a  very  slight  sense  of  beauty 
but  some  intelligence  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  reaching  all 
the  high  notes,  said  by  Italian  singing-masters  to  be 
impossible,  without  causing  any  extreme,  or  I  daresay 
any,  suffering  to  the  audience.  Mrs.  Marian  Mackenzie 
was — I  almost  said  beyond  all  praise — but  I  prefer  to 
say  as  fine  as  any  one  could  possibly  be  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  an  orchestra  that  had  had  only  one  rehearsal 
and  received  no  help  whatever  from  its  conductor.  Then 
Mr.  Kennedy  Rumford  did  the  part  of  Jesus  pleasantly, 
though  perhaps  a  trifle  amateurishly.  And  finally,  to 
m)-  great  amazement,  the  orchestra  actually  paid  some 
little  attention  to  a  few  of  the  marks  of  expression  ; 
and,  further,  played  two  or  three  passages,  such  as 
the  upward  march  of  basses  in  the  introduction  to  the 
opening  chorus,  as  any  musician  can  see  they  should  be 
played  although  there  are  no  marks  to  help  the  thick- 
skulled.  These  improvements  are  really  astounding  to 
any  one  who  was  present  at  the  last  performance  ;  and 
they  lead  me  to  hope  that  the  Bach  Choir  may  ultimately 
learn  to  sing  the  "  Matthew  "  Passion  with  the  intelli- 
gence and  artistic  conscience  that  can  be  found  in  nine 
out  of  every  ten  country  church  choirs. 

But  for  the  present  one  cannot  permit  such  concerts 
as  Tuesday  night's  to  pass  without  fair  criticism,  nor 
some  of  the  daily  Press  criticisms  of  Wednesday  morn- 
ing without  protest.  In  recent  articles  I  have  pointed 
out  that  the  real  mischief  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts 
is  that  they  lower  the  standard  of  orchestral  execution 
in  this  country  faster  than  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Wood, 
Manns,  Mottl  and  Richter  can  raise  it  ;  and  the  harm 
likely  to  be  done  in  a  similar  way  by  the  Bach  Choir  is 
even  greater  for  the  simple  reason  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  Queen's  Hall  Choir  there  is  no 
choral  body  in  London  to  show  what  degree  of 
excellence  in  choral  singing  can  be  attained  by  a 
little  true  musicianship,  enthusiasm  and  intelligence. 
Moreover,  the  Bach  Choir  is  the  only  one  that  sings 
Bach,  and  while  one  is  disposed  to  be  thankful  for  that 
small  mercy,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tell  the  public 
who  attend  the  Bach  Choir  concerts  that  what  they 


have  heard  is  not  Bach  at  all,  but  a  burlesque  of  Bach  ; 
and  that  some'  of  the  singing  was  not  singing  at  all,  but 
a  football  scrimmage.  Instead  of  doing  that  the  critics 
of  some  of  the  daily  papers  actually  talk  of  the  fine 
tone,  the  intellectuality  and  what  not  of"  the  performance. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  absurd  custom  of  anonymous 
criticism  prevents  some  of  these  critics  telling  the 
public,  as  they  doubtless  desire  to  do,  that  they  are 
biassed  by  feelings  of  personal  friendship  for  the  con- 
ductor and  others  who  took  part  in  the  concert.  If  the 
critic  of  a  certain  illustrated  morning  paper  said 
frankly,  "  Yes,  I  am  one  of  the  committee  of  the  Bach 
Choir  ;  Mr.  Stanford  is  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  ;  and 
Mr.  Maitland,  who  played  the  harpsichord,  is  also  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine  "  ;  if  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  "  Times  "  criticism  confessed  either  that  he  was  the 
Mr.  Maitland  who  played  the  harpsichord,  or  had  been 
asked  by  Mr.  Maitland  to  write  the  notice  ;  or  if  the 
critic  of  a  certain  evening  paper  admitted  that  he,  too, 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Stanford,  and  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Mr.  Maitland  who  played  the  harpsichord, 
one  could  only  admire  their  candour  and  value  their 
criticisms  the  more  highly,  while  making  allowance  for 
inevitable  bias.  But  it  cannot  too  often  be  insisted 
that — as  I  know  only  too  well  from  experience — how- 
ever anxious  a  critic  may  be  to  tell  the  truth  or  even  to 
use  the  tomahawk,  it  is  difficult  to  be  fair  in  writing 
about  his  personal  friends.  His  only  honest  course  is 
to  state  the  friendship,  admit  the  bias  and  be  as  fair  as 
he  can.  The  veil  of  anonymity  dropped  in  front  of  the 
gentlemen  I  have  referred  to  prevents  them  doing  this  ; 
so  I  have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  mention  the 
facts,  and  to  add  that  their  criticisms  seemed  to  me  to 
contain  much  more  of  positive — I  do  not  say  unde- 
served— praise  than  any  others  I  have  read. 

And  further,  while  willingly  conceding,  nay,  insisting 
on,  the  favourable  features  of  this  concert,  I  must  also 
indulge  in  a  little  detailed  criticism  of  its  less  pleasant 
features.  It  must  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
treatment  of  the  chorales  was  nothing  less  than  bar- 
barous. With  the  one  exception  already  mentioned, 
these  glorious  pieces  of  music,  demanding  the  most 
carefully  considered,  varied  and  exquisite  treatment, 
were  walked  over  steadily  at  something  between  a 
mezzo  forte  and  a  forte,  leaving  one  utterly  mystified 
not  only  as  to  why  this  particular  pitch  of  intensity 
should  have  been  adopted,  but  also  as  to  why 
only  the  one  exception  was  made.  The  more  I 
study  these  chorales  in  the  "Matthew"  Passion,  the 
oftener  I  play  through  them,  the  clearer  does  it 
become  to  me  that  they  must  be  treated  with 
all  the  refinement  and  loving  care  for  expression 
with  which  the  songs  must  be  treated ;  for  in 
them  Bach  depicts  his  moods  with  at  least  as  much 
delicacy  and  fidelity  as  he  depicts  them  in  the  songs. 
And  it  was  a  melancholy  business  to  be  compelled  to 
sit  and  listen  to  (for  example)  the  wonderful  "  lch  bin's, 
ich  sollte  bussen  "  taken  in  a  happy-go-lucky  fashion, 
as  though  no  one  cared  whether  it  was  sung  badly  or 
left  unsung.  Any  one  with  the  slightest  grasp  of  Bach's 
idea — or  for  that  matter  the  eighteenth-century  Pietist 
idea — understands  that  this  chorale,  together  with 
the  preceding  chorus,  forms  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant points  in  the  Passion.  Jesus  says  that  one  of 
the  disciples  will  betray  him  that  night  ;  they  all  ask 
"Herr,  bin  ich's  ? "  ;  and  then  the  chorale  is  to  be 
thundered  out  "Ich  bin's" — the  notion  being  that 
extraordinary  one,  happily  now  old-fashioned,  but  none 
the  less  acutely  felt  while  it  was  believed,  that  each 
member  of  the  congregation  was  somehow  responsible 
for  the  deed  of  an  ancestor  who  had  been  four  or  five 
thousand  years  in  his  grave.  It  is  a  point  that  can  never 
produce  the  effect  it  produced  in  Bach's  original  audience  ; 
but  a  certain  effect  it  can  produce  if  chorus  and  chorale 
are  sung  in  the  proper  manner.  The  chorus — only  a 
few  bars  long — was  whispered  eagerly,  with  an  im- 
mensely dramatic  result ;  and  then  when  the  crowning 
moment  was  coming  Professor  Stanford  apparently 
thought  enough  had  been  done,  and  the  chorale  was 
delivered  as  tamely  as  can  be  imagined,  with  none  of 
the  force  demanded  at  the  opening  or  the  sweetness 
demanded  at  the  finish.  Other  of  the  chorales  want 
as  artistic  handling  as  this  ;  but  this  is  a  sufficiently 
good  specimen  of  the  way  they  were  all  maltreated.  To 
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leave  them  and  come  to  the  choruses,  these  suffered 
partly  from  the  invariably  poor  attack,  partly  from  the 
wretched  tone,  but  mainly  from  the  entire  lack  of  balance 
between  voices,  organ  and  orchestra.     I  declare  that 
if  those  critics  who  found  the  tremendous  "  Sind  Blitzc, 
sind  Donner  in  Wolken  verschwunden  ? "  finely  sung 
really  heard  any  of  the  voice  parts  from  beginning  to 
end,  their  ears  are  sharper  than  mine  ;  and  this  of 
course   I    decline   to   believe.     Then    the  orchestra 
was  ragged  and  uncertain  throughout,  some  notable 
original  syncopated  effects  resulting  from  the  second 
violins  getting  before  the  firsts,  the  wind  before  the 
seconds,  and  so  on.    And  finally  many  of  the  finest 
numbers  were   omitted — perhaps   because   the  Bach 
Choir  had  discovered  their  authenticity  to  be  doubt- 
ful— converting  the  second  part  of  the  Passion  into  a 
long  tedious  string  of  unrelieved  recitatives.    The  one 
first-rate  point  was  Mr.  Dolmetsch's  new  harpsichord, 
which  was,  by  the   way,  adequately  played  by  Mr. 
Maitland.    If  I  cannot  say  more  than  this  Mr.  Maitland 
will  bear  in  mind  that  owing  to  the  misfortune  of  my 
being  a  trained  professional  musician  I  am  always  dis- 
posed to  be  a  little  suspicious  of  amateurs.    But  in 
justice  it  must  be  said  that  for  an  amateur  Mr.  Mait- 
land quite  distinguished  himself. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  deal  with  this  concert  in 
greater  detail  this  week.  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
while  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Bach  Choir,  while  rank- 
ing it  high  above  the  Philharmonic,  I  must  condemn  it 
for  the  same  reason  as  I  condemn  the  Philharmonic — 
namely,  that  its  concerts  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of 
orchestral  and  choral — and  in  this  case  especially  choral 
— execution  in  London.  If  the  second  and  third  concerts 
are  any  better  nothing  will  afford  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  say  so  in  my  next  article.  But  so  far  I  cannot 
see  that  the  Bach  Choir  has  served  Bach,  or  "  the 
cause  of  music  in  this  country,"  by  performing  as  it  did 
one  of  the  most  splendid,  and  also  most  difficult,  pieces 
of  music  in  the  world.  J.  F.  R. 

THE  NEW  CENTURY  THEATRE. 

*'  The  Yashmak."  A  new  musical  play  by  Cecil  Raleigh 

and  Seymour  Hicks.  Music  by  Napoleon  Lambelet. 

Shaftesbury  Theatre,  1  April,  1897. 
f  Skipped  by  the  Light  of  the  Moon."    Musical  comedy 

in  two  acts,  by  G.  R.  Sims.    Music  by  Henry  W. 

May  and  George  Pack.    Theatre  Metropole,  Cam- 

berwell,  5  April,  1897. 
"The  Sphinx  and  the  Chimney  Pot."    A  galanty  show 

in  five  scenes.    By  W.  L.  Bruckman.  Steinway 

Hall,  3  April,  1897. 

*~pHE  New  Century  Theatre  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
J-  combination  of  enthusiasts  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  drama  in  this  country.  It  is  the  same  group  which 
lately  achieved  the  performances  of  "  Little  Eyolf "  and 
"Mariana."  Its  prospectus  is  out ;  its  programme  is 
announced  ;  its  conviction  that  "with  the  new  century 
a  new  departure  maybe  looked  for  in  English  theatrical 
life "  is  in  print;  and  we  are  assured  that  "the  sole 
endeavour  of  the  Executive  will  be  to  further  the 
cause  of  Dramatic  Art,  and,  without  bias  or  prejudice, 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  permanent  institution,  artistically 
administered,  which  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  drama  and  acting."  Subscriptions  are  invited  for 
four  series  of  matinees,  at  which  "John  Gabriel  Bork- 
man,"  "  Admiral  Guinea  "  (a  Henley-Stevenson  play), 
and  perhaps  "  Peer  Gynt"  will  be  performed. 

Meanwhile,  another  equally  aspiring  combination, 
"The  Independent  Theatre,"  with  precisely  the  same 
lofty  aims,  announces  three  series  of  Ibsen  matinees,  at 
which  "The  Lady  from  the  Sea,"  "  The  Wild  Duck," 
and  the  inevitable  "  Doll's  House  "  will  be  produced. 

The  public  at  large  will  not  care  whether  it  gets  its 
performances  from  the  New  Century  Theatre,  the  Inde- 
pendent Theatre  Company,  or  any  ordinary  commercial 
syndicate.  It  will  subscribe  for  its  seats  at  a  reduction 
of  20  per  cent,  or  so,  or  pay  at  the  doors  at  the  usual 
rates.  It  is  no  more  called  upon  to  choose  between 
the  two  societies  than  between  Mr.  George  Alexander 
and  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree.  But  how  about  the  public- 
spirited  believer  in  the  drama  who  wishes  to  endow  the 
cause  which  these  societies  profess  to  represent?  Such 


pious    founders    sometimes    ask   me   which  section 
best  deserves  a  cash  donation.    On  such  occasions  I 
can  only  suggest  that  half  the  donation  should  be  given 
to  one  society  and  half  to  the  other.    This  advice  is 
invariably  received  with  the  contempt  its  feebleminded- 
ness deserves  ;  the  donation  is  withheld  ;  and  the  in- 
quirer buys  tickets  for  the  performances  as  they  are 
announced,  leaving  the   entrepreneurs  to  fight  their 
differences  out  between  themselves.    Now  this  state  of 
things  will  clearly  not  result  in  the  establishmentof  agreat 
endowed  theatre.    If  a  small  firm  is  speculating  in  "the 
New  Drama,"  no  doubt  its  enterprise  will  be  quickened 
and  its  standard  raised  by  the  competition  of  a  rival  small 
firm  ;  but  both  of  them  must  remain  far  more  dependent 
on  immediate  commercial  success  than,  say,  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  who,  if  he  wished  to  "  pave  the  way  "  for  any 
future  development,  could  pave  it   with  gold  for  a 
month  more  easily  than  the  New  Century  and  the 
Independents  together  could  pave  it  with  good  intentions 
for  a  single  night.    Mr.  Alexander  has  produced  plays 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  for  the  sake  of  their  literary 
distinction,  with  no  sort  of  hope  that  the  loss  on  them 
would   be  so  moderate  as  the  entire  capital  of  the 
enthusiasts  ;   and   Mr.  Tree   experimented  in  Ibsen, 
in  Henley  and  Stevenson,  and  in  Fulda  at  the  Hay- 
market.    Mr.  Hare  produced  "Mrs.  Lessingham  "  and 
a  couple  of  "  problem  plays  "  by  Mr.  Grundy  at  the 
Garrick.      Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  and  Mr.  Harrison 
tried  Sudermann  at  the  Lyceum.    It  is  only  in  the  case 
of  the  initial  experiments — the  true  pioneer  work — that 
the  enthusiasts  can  claim  to  be  indispensable.  For 
it  must  not  be   forgotten  that  management  on  the 
West  End  scale  is  not  the  only  practical  alternative 
offered  by  commercialism  to  enthusiasm.     When  the 
Independent  Theatre,  a   year   or  so   ago,  issued  a 
pamphlet  demonstrating  that  the  West  End  system  of 
costly  productions  and  long  runs  is  only  practicable  for 
plays   childish   enough    to    appeal   to    great  multi- 
tudes  of  pleasure-seekers,   all   the  Press  applauded 
its  conclusiveness.     But  if  the  Independent  Theatre 
and   the   New   Century   Theatre   are    so   poor  that 
they  can   only  maintain   their   existence   by  making 
their  performances  cover  expenses,  in  what  way  are 
they  better  qualified  to  get  over  the  difficulty  than  the 
numerous  managers  who    do    not    venture   on  the 
splendours  and  hazards  of  West  End  management,  and 
who  do,  in  fact,  deal  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  in 
plays  which  run  no  longer,  are  no  better  mounted,  and 
are   much   worse    acted    than    "Little   Eyolf"  and 
"  Mariana  "  ?    If  money  can  be  made  in  a  small  way  in 
the  theatre  as  well  as  in  a  large  way,  there  are  plenty 
of  managers  in  a  small  way  to  make  it  when  once  the 
opening  is  discovered.    The  New  Century  Theatre,  by 
declaring  that  its  object  is  "to  raise  the  standard  of 
merit  in  plays,  while  very  largely  lowering  the  standard 
of  receipts  required  to  constitute  an  honourable  success" 
— that  is,  to  recoup  the  loss  on  the  merit  of  the  play  by 
the  gain  on  the  shabbiness  of  the  performance — seems 
to  me  to  give  away  its  case,  not  perhaps  as  against  the 
managers  of  Drury  Lane,  but  certainly  as  against  the 
hundreds  of  managers  who  are  accustomed  to  cut  their 
productions  to  the  measure  of  a  week's  business. 

If  we  are  to  accept  this  no  longer  glorious  situation, 
the  Independent  Theatre  can  claim  that  it  is  constituted 
in  due  commercial  form  as  a  joint-stock  company,  under 
the  control  of  its  shareholders  and  regulated  by  law, 
whereas  the  New  Century  Theatre  has  frankly  no  con- 
stitution at  all,  and  boldly  declares  that  though  it  will 
constitute  anybody  an  Associate  for  five  shillings,  the 
Associates  will  have  no  franchise,  and  the  self-elected 
committee  will  do  what  it  likes.  In  uncommercial  matters 
these  despotic  ways  generally  work  capitally  when  the 
despots  enjoy  the  complete  confidence  of  the  public. 
In  this  instance  the  despots  are  Mr.  William  Archer, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Massingham,  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Robins.   Mr.  Archer  was  once  accused  before 
a  Parliamentary  Commission  by  the  Queen's  Examiner 
of  Plays  (Mr.  Redford's  predecessor)  of  having  written 
up  Ibsen  in  order  to  make  money  by  translating  him  ;  but 
this  official  explanation  of  the  rise  of  the  New  Drama 
shook   the   credit   of   the   Censorship,   not   of  Mr. 
Archer,  whose  name  practically  places  the  committee 
above  suspicion.    Mr.  Massingham,  Bayreuth  pilgrim 
and  editor  of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  is  more  effectually 
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bound  by  his  position  to  consider  the  public  interest 
than  any  election  could  make  him.  Mr.  Sutro  is  a 
munificent  patron  of  the  theatre.  Miss  Robins,  it  is 
true,  has  personal  interests  which  are  as  irreconcilable 
with  the  perfect  artistic  integrity  of  the  New  Century 
as  any  actor-manager's  ;  for  she  is  an  actress,  and  prac- 
tically the  proprietress  of  several  important  rights  of 
representation  ;  but  this  does  not  give  her  any  power 
on  the  committee  which  she  could  not  exercise  more 
irresponsibly  off  it ;  and  her  claims  as  a  pioneer,  an 
artist,  and  a  trustworthy  business  manager  are  un- 
questionable. It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  the 
committee  is  strong  enough  to  command  the  confidence 
it  claims  if  it  demands  support  for  a  real  New  Century 
Theatre.  But  what  on  earth  relation  has  its  high  cha- 
racter to  the  small  business  job  of  exploiting  the  little 
sets  of  matinees,  spiritually  precious,  but  materially 
cheap,  which  are  just  getting  on  their  legs  com- 
mercially ? 

The  Independent  Theatre  has  equal  claims  from  the 
uncommercial  point  of  view.  Its  shareholders  are 
largely  the  same  stage  army  which  supports  the  newer 
enterprise  ;  it  has  tumbled  through  a  good  deal  of 
fruitful  work  under  ludicrously  difficult  circumstances  ; 
and  its  little  group  of  shareholders,  indifferent  to 
dividends,  form,  with  the  two  managing  directors, 
Miss  Dorothy  Leighton  and  Mr.  Charles  Charrington, 
a  committee  to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken.  And 
again  I  ask,  what  can  this  organization  do  for  the 
next  century  ?  What  is  it  going  to  do  even  for  the 
nineteenth  that,  after  "  Little  Eyolf,"  does  not  seem 
feasible  "  in  the  ordinary  way  of  theatrical  business"? 
If  it  carries  out  its  latest  programme — I  hope  it  may — 
it  will  do  just  what  all  such  enterprises,  including  the 
latest,  vehemently  protest  that  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  do  :  that  is,  compete  with  the  ordinary  entre- 
preneurs for  the  little  plums  of  the  Ibsen  business. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  only  two  uncommercial  factors 
required  to  keep  the  drama  moving  and  to  set  and 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  performance.  One  is  the 
individual  pioneer — the  adventurer  who  explores  the 
new  territory  at  his  own  risk  and  is  superseded  by  com- 
mercial enterprise  the  moment  he  is  seen  to  pick  up 
anything.  The  most  thoroughgoing  example  of  this 
type  in  the  present  movement  is  Mr.  Charles  Charring- 
ton. The  welter  of  ruinous  experiments  into  which  he 
plunged  after  his  pioneer  victory  and  tour  round  the 
world  with  "  A  Doll's  House  "  seemed  rash,  inexcusable 
and  senseless  at  the  time  ;  and  its  disastrous  pecuniary 
failure  seemed  a  salutary  check  to  an  otherwise  incor- 
rigible desperado.  But  to-day  everybody  is  doing  what 
he  did.  His  view  that  the  only  live  English  fiction  is  to  be 
found  to-day  not  in  plays  but  in  novels,  and  his  attempt 
to  drag  it  on  to  the  stage  no  matter  how  little  playgoers 
and  actors  were  accustomed  to  its  characteristic  atmo- 
sphere, cost  him  several  years'  income,  and  would  have 
cost  him  his  reputation  for  common  sense  had  he  pos- 
sessed one.  But  since  then  "Trilby"  has  justified  her 
misunderstood  predecessor  "Clever  Alice";  and  the 
apparently  idiotic  "quintuple  bill"  of  scenes  from  stories 
by  Barrie,  Conan  Doyle,  Thackeray,  and  so  on,  put  up 
by  Mr.  Charrington  at  Terry's  Theatre,  now  seems  like 
an  epitome  of  what  theatrical  enterprise,  with  its  rage 
for  adaptations  of  novels,  has  since  become.  Other 
more  cautious  pioneers  followed — Mr.  Grein,  Miss  Farr, 
Miss  Robins  ;  but  nobody  foresaw  so  much  and  nobody 
suffered  so  much  as  Mr.  Charrington. 

Now  the  first  condition  upon  which  the  New  Century 
Theatre  can  obtain  any  public  support  is  a  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  public  that  it  can  be  implicitly 
trusted  not  to  imitate  the  unintelligible  rashness  of 
Mr.  Charrington.  Mr.  Charrington  took  all  the  money 
he  could  get  from  the  dreamers  of  a  New  Century 
Theatre,  added  all  his  own  to  it,  and  flung  the  whole 
away  in  order  to  get  a  handful  of  critics  and  play- 
goers into  a  theatre  to  show  them  for  a  night  or  two 
an  attempt  at  something  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand. Mr.  Charrington  will  not  do  that  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Theatre  capital,  because  the  shareholders  would 
not  let  him,  even  if  he  were  still  young  enough  to  want 
to  sacrifice  himself  again.  Mr.  Archer  may  be  depended 
on  to  permit  no  such  exploits  on  the  part  of  the  new 
society,  even  if  Miss  Robins's  honourable  insistence  on 
the  perfect  solvency  of  all  her  undertakings  should 


miraculously  desert  her.  Imprudence,  the  first  condi- 
tion of  pioneering,  will  be  strictly  barred  in  both 
societies.  Therefore  the  first  factor,  the  adventurer- 
pioneer,  will  not  be  supplied  by  them. 

What  is  the  second  factor  ?  Surely  it  is  a  theatre 
like  the  Bayreuth  Festspielhaus,  where  standard  per- 
formances of  classic  works,  new  and  old,  can  be  given, 
where  a  repertory  can  be  formed,  where  actors  can 
graduate  in  their  profession,  and  where  the  public  can 
be  educated.  An  "ordinary"  manager  with  the  requi- 
site artistic  ambition,  foresight,  and  pertinacity  might 
possibly  develop  it  out  of  a  series  of  regular  and  care- 
fully nursed  weekly  matinees  addressed  in  the  first 
instance  to  what  may  be  called  the  Monday  Popular  and 
Richter  public.  But  he  would  do  it  all  the  faster  if  he 
were  subsidized  by  a  body  like  the  New  Century  Theatre, 
or  the  Independent  Theatre,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
The  fashionable  people  used  to  go  to  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  and  say,  "  We  want  an  Italian  opera  :  get  it  up 
for  us  and  we  will  guarantee  you  to  such  and  such  a 
figure."  Has  it  yet  occurred  to  the  enthusiasts  to  go 
to  Mr.  Alexander  or  Mr.  Tree  or  Sir  Henry  Irving  and 
say,  "  We  want  a  series  of  masterpieces  concurrently 
with  'The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,'  'Trilby'  and  'Madame 
Sans  Gene  '  :  what  guarantee  will  induce  you  to  start 
a  series  of  one  or  two  classical  matinees  per  week?" 
After  all,  that  is  virtually  what  has  been  done  up  to  the 
present  time  on  a  small  scale.  Money  has  been  given 
to  (and  by)  Mr.  Grein,  Miss  Robins,  Miss  Farr  and  others, 
who  have  thereupon  taken  theatres  and  done  the  best 
they  could  at  every  possible  disadvantage.  But  if  a  really 
considerable  sum  could  be  raised,  and  an  influential  and 
representative  committee  formed,  the  New  Century 
Theatre  might  announce  its  first  season  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  under  the  management  of  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
whose  prejudices  against  Ibsen  cannot  possibly  be 
stronger  than  those  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris  against 
Wagner.  It  should  then  immediately  demand  a  grant 
from  Government  under  the  same  head  as  the  grants 
to  the  National  Gallery  and  British  Museum.  For  more 
reasons  than  I  have  time  to  give  here  I  believe  that 
these  are  the  only  lines  on  which  there  is  much  prospect 
of  success. 

At  all  events,  they  are  the  only  lines  which  can  claim 
the  interest  of  a  new  departure.  With  all  respect  to 
the  New  Century  Theatre,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
new  about  its  prospectus.  The  phrases  about  "  plays 
of  intrinsic  merit  "  and  the  like  are  all  nonsense  ;  and 
the  programme  is  nothing  but  the  continuation  under  a 
new  name  of  the  series  of  matinees  which  Miss  Robins 
has  given  from  time  to  time  for  years.  I  have  always 
upheld  the  value  of  these  matinees.  I  wish  them  the 
utmost  success,  and  cordially  recommend  both  them 
and  the  series  announced  by  the  Independents  to  the 
support  of  the  public.  But  their  success  will  leave  us 
no  nearer  the  foundation  of  a  standard  theatre  ;  and 
that  is  the  work  that  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Massingham 
should  set  about  forthwith. 

"  The  Yashmak  "  is  an  exceedingly  copious  musical 
hotchpotch  in  two  acts,  lasting  two  hours  each.  It 
must  have  started,  I  think,  as  a  serious  Franco- 
Oriental  opera,  for  there  are  survivals  in  it  here  and 
there  of  pretentious  and  by  no  means  unsuccessful 
numbers  in  that  genre.  I  have  seen  much  worse  enter- 
tainments at  the  height  of  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts's 
operatic  vogue  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre.  Miss 
Kitty  Loftus,  reaping  at  last  the  reward  of  her  asto- 
nishing industry,  is  becoming  something  of  an  artist, 
and  will  certainly  end  as  a  considerable  one  if  she 
maintains  her  present  rate  of  improvement.  Like  Mr. 
Lionel  Mackinder,  who  shares  the  chief  honours  of 
the  piece  with  her,  she  seems  to  have  a  reserve  of 
genuine  dramatic  talent  behind  the  mere  virtuosity  in 
tomfoolery  which  this  sort  of  piece  requires.  A  Miss 
Aileen  d'Orme  had  the  happy  idea  of  singing  a  song  in 
French,  which  is  evidently  by  no  means  her  native 
tongue.  The  gallery,  immensely  flattered  by  the 
implied  compliment  to  its  high-class  taste  and  linguistic 
attainments,  applauded  chivalrously.  Miss  Love,  whose 
accomplishments  have  the  quality  of  pathos  rather  than 
of  aptitude,  disarms  criticism.  "The  Yashmak  "  rather 
amused  me — I  do  not  know  why — so  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  it  makes  its  way  with  less  exacting  play- 
goers. 
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I  did  not  see  all,  or  even  very  much,  of  Mr.  Sims's 
*'  Skipped  by  the  Light  of  the  Moon  "  at  the  Metropole  ; 
for  the  train  on  which  I  relied  to  deposit  me  at  Camber- 
well  shot  me  out  in  a  lost  condition  at  a  place  called 
South  Tottenham — south,  no  doubt,  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  but  many  degrees  north  of  Camberwell.  The 
audience  laughed  at  the  drolleries  of  Mr.  George 
Walton  as  I  never  heard  a  London  audience  laugh 
"before  ;  and  two  attractive  young  ladies  played  the 
intermezzo  from  "  Cavalleria"  as  a  mandoline  duet, 
under  which  treatment  the  harmonic  progressions  in  the 
prelude  made  me  understand  for  the  first  time  (through 
no  fault  of  the  players,  let  me  add)  what  is  meant  by 
*'  getting  the  needle." 

Mr.  Bruckman's  galanty  show  at  the  reception  given 
by  the  Dutch  Club  at  Steinvvay  Hall  last  Saturday 
was  not  dramatic.  It  is  a  series  of  historical  illus- 
trations accompanied  by  a  mock  rhetorical  lecture,  and 
is  distinguished  from  the  old  galanty  shows  only  by 
the  decorative  grace  of  the  silhouettes,  and  not  by 
any  mechanical  ingenuity,  it  being  destitute  even  of  an 
efficient  contrivance  for  passing  the  profiles  steadily 
across  the  screen.  I  confess  I  had  a  childish  hope  that 
the  figures  would  "work"  and  perform  a  little  play  in 
the  style  of  "The  Broken  Bridge  "  ;  but  it  was  not  to 
be  ;  and  pretty  as  some  of  the  silhouettes  were,  I  cannot 
deny  that  I  had  had  enough  of  them  by  the  time  the 
curtain  fell.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

ON  Thursday  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
justified  the  expectations  of  the  Money  Market  by 
reducing  the  rate  of  discount  to  2f  per  cent.  This  step 
could  scarcely  have  been  longer  deferred  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  open  market  the  rate  for  three  months' 
bills  has  for  some  days  past  barely  exceeded  1  per  cent. 
The  Cretan  trouble  seems  at  length  to  be  appreciated  at 
its  true  unimportance,  and  the  only  reason  which  appears 
likely  to  interfere  with  another  prolonged  period  of 
:heap  money  is  the  demand  for  gold.  On  Wednesday 
jold  bullion  was  quoted  at  £t,  ijs.  io\d.  to  £3  17s.  1  id. 
per  ounce — that  is  to  say,  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
%o\d  coin  is  manufactured  is  at  the  present  moment 
'ather  more  valuable  than  the  sum  it  would  represent 
;vhen  coined.  Yet  even  at  this  price  the  demands  of 
France,  Austria  and  Japan  far  exceed  the  supply. 

The  Stock  Markets  show  for  the  most  part  an 
mproved  tone,  and  there  has  been  a  general  advance 
n  "gilt-edged"  securities,  while  Foreign  Bonds  (not 
brgetting  Greeks)  are  all  quoted  at  higher  prices.  The 
'eature  of  the  week,  however,  has  been  the  remarkable 
ippreciation  of  Home  Railway  stocks.  The  combina- 
:ion  of  excellent  traffic  returns  with  the  peaceful  out- 
00k  abroad,  seems  to  have  been  altogether  too  much  for 
he  "  bears,"  many  of  whom  are  making  haste  to  close 
heir  accounts  ;  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  a 
;peedy  return  to  the  prices  which  ruled  when  British 
tock-jobbers  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  existence  of 
3rete. 

The  American  Market,  of  course,  remains  lifeless, 
ind  there  is  not  much  chance  of  a  return  to  activity 
intil  the  Railway  Companies  can  discover  some  way  of 
ircumventing  the  law.  But  this  is  a  matter  which 
nay  safely  be  left  in  their  hands  ;  already  rumours 
each  us  of  the  organization  of  a  "  Western  Joint 
[Yaffle  Bureau  "  which  is  to  effect  everything  that  was 
limed  at  by  the  illegalized  Traffic  Association  ;  and  we 
ire  inclined  to  think  that  buyers  of  American  Railway 
tocks  just  now  will  not  be  far  out  in  their  reckoning. 

The  only  other  exception  to  the  general  buoyancy  is 
11  the  South  African  Market,  and  on  Thursday  the 
'hartered  Company's  shares  fell  even  below  2.  The 
Emissions,  and  still  more  the  silence,  of  Sir  John 
Villoughby  no  doubt  had  a  depressing  influence  ;  but 
re  still  think  that  those  who  have  patience  to  tide  over 
he  present  crisis  will  be  amply  rewarded  at  no  distant 
late. 

The  high-handed  dealing  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
nent  is  admirably  illustrated  by  its  latest  stroke  of 


finance.  The  Argentine  Minister  of  Finance  has,  not- 
withstanding some  very  vigorous  protests,  issued  an 
order  confiscating  the  surplus  of  the  National  Bank, 
which  is  in  liquidation.  This  surplus  amounts  to  about 
#2,500,000,  and  in  reality  belongs  to  the  holders  of  the 
City  of  Buenos  Ayres  Loan  of  1884-S.  This  proceeding 
has  enabled  the  Government  to  take  the  market  by 
storm  in  anticipating  the  terms  of  the  Rothschild- 
Romero  agreement  by  one  year.  In  order  to  raise  the 
money  to  pay  the  full  interest  of  the  external  debt  of 
the  nation,  Ministers  have  not  hesitated  to  appropriate 
funds  which  are  the  property  of  the  unsatisfied  creditors 
of  the  bankrupt  National  Bank.  Naturally  legal  steps 
are  being  taken  against  the  Government  to  uphold  the 
position  of  the  bondholders  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
with  what  success. 

Australian  banking  prospects  do  not  appear  to  be 
making  appreciable  progress.  In  "  The  Year  Book  of 
Australia  "  for  1896  appears  much  interesting  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  in  substance  the  record  is  as 
mournful  as  in  the  two  preceding  years.  The  process 
adopted  by  many  of  the  banks  in  1892  of  debiting  the 
interest  on  loans  on  properties  and  providing  for  such 
interest  by  a  contra  entry,  thus  artificially  increasing 
the  value  of  the  properties,  has  proved  most  injudicious. 
Furthermore  considerable  advances  were  made  on  in- 
sufficient security,  although  on  the  other  hand  money 
was  also  lent  upon  properties  whose  earnings  fully 
justify  the  amounts  advanced.  Later,  when  the  era  of 
cheap  money  arrived,  the  owners  of  the  latter  kind  of 
property  were  enabled  to  pay  off  these  advances,  and 
the  bankers  were  left  with  only  barren  securities,  the 
natural  result  being  that  rates  had  to  be  cut.  Now  the 
bankers  seek  fresh  concessions  from  their  creditors, 
offering  as  an  excuse  the  small  return  for  money  in 
active  employment  as  against  the  high  rate  of  interest 
which  the  creditors  exact. 

Much  attention  has  recently  been  paid  to  the  possible 
decrease  of  the  supply  of  rubber.  If,  as  has  been  stated, 
as  much  as  ^100,000,000  is  sunk  already  in  businesses 
requiring  a  continuous  supply  of  this  product,  it  is 
clearly  essential  that  the  industry  should  be  conserved. 
We  understand  that  last  year  upwards  of  100,000,000 
rubber-trees  were  destroyed,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
this  record  will  be  greatly  exceeded  this  year.  It  can 
easily  be  understood  that  any  stoppage  of  the  supply 
would  mean  almost  incalculable  disaster  to  the  cycle 
and  motor  companies.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  the  Brazilian  Governments  are  adopting  the  most 
judicious  or  even  profitable  attitude  in  their  restrictive 
legislation  on  this  question,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  great  dissatisfaction  is  felt  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Amazon  Valley  at  the  action 
of  the  authorities.  As  the  cost  of  growing  is  somewhere 
about  6d.  per  lb.,  and  the  selling  price  is  about  25-.  3^. 
a  lb.,  the  industry  seems  well  worth  cultivating  on  an 
extensive  and  systematic  scale. 

Many  rumours  are  afloat  as  to  the  development  of 
the  numerous  schemes  of  the  American  railroad  compa- 
nies for  funding  their  mortgage  debts  at  lower  rates  of 
interest.  In  the  notable  instance  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railway  nothing  tangible  has  yet  been  arranged,  though 
it  is  said  Peerpont  Morgan  is  making  every  effort  to 
get  the  matter  put  through  in  London.  The  scheme 
will  be  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  Lake  Shore 
now  in  progress,  which,  by  the  way,  does  not  seem  to 
be  as  heartily  appreciated  by  the  public  as  was  anti- 
cipated. 

Many  complaints  have  reached  the  press  as  to  the 
scandalous  lack  of  information  concerning  a  venture 
called  Lower  Roodepoort,  Limited.  Apparently  no 
meetings  have  been  held  for  the  last  two  years,  and  no 
balance-sheets  of  any  kind  have  been  published.  The 
report  of  an  experienced  and  disinterested  mining  engi- 
neer states:  "Absolutely  no  sign  of  reef;  stone 
evidently  vitrified  sandstone;  samples  taken."  These 
and  other  particulars  seem  to  disclose  a  state  of  things 
that  fully  justifies  the  indignation  of  the  shareholders. 
If  the  directors  desire  to  regain  the  good  faith  of  the 
public,  the  sooner  they  publish  the  fullest  information 
the  better  for  every  one  concerned. 
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Six  weeks  ago  we  recommended  "Harvey  Steel" 
shares  as  a  speculative  investment,  the  price  being  then 
2Q)\.  The  price  has  since  risen  to  33,  showing  an  ad- 
vance of  about  12  per  cent.,  and  we  anticipate  a  further 
improvement. 

Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers  of  London,  under  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railway  Company  and  Messrs.  Speyer  &  Co.  of  New 
York,  offer  until  further  notice  to  give  new  3^  per  cent. 
100  years  Gold  Bonds  for  the  bonds  of  the  existing 
issues,  at  a  rate  of  exchange  equivalent  to  a  purchase 
of  the  old  bonds  on  a  3^  per  cent,  basis  payable  in  new 
bonds  at  102^.  New  York  terms  and  full  particulars  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  exchange  may  be  obtained  at  their 
office,  7  Lothbury,  E.C. 

The  forty-third  annual  report  of  the  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia  and  China  shows  a  net  profit,  after 
providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  of  ,£102,678  2s.  6d. , 
inclusive  of  .£13,358  2s.  nd.  brought  forward  from  the 
previous  year.  The  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
7  per  cent,  per  annum  paid  in  October  last  absorbed 
^£28,000,  and  the  amount  now  available  is  therefore 
.£74,678  25.  6d.,  out  of  which  the  directors  propose  to 
pay  a  final  dividend  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent,  per  annum, 
making  8  per  cent,  for  the  whole  year  ;  to  add  .£25,000 
to  the  reserve  fund,  which  will  then  stand  at  ,£375,000  ; 
and  to  carry  forward  the  balance  of  .£13,678  2s.  6d. 

It  was  lately  announced  that  several  of  the  largest 
refineries  in  Greenock  have  been  forced  to  close  for  an 
indefinite  period  because  they  cannot  make  sugar  at 
prices  that  will  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  bounty- 
fed  beet  article  of  the  Continent.  Coming  so  closely 
after  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  consider  the 
West  Indian  aspect  of  the  sugar  question,  which  is  so 
obvious  as  to  need  no  considering,  and  still  more 
closely  after  the  revelations  as  to  the  adulteration  of 
German  beet  sugar  with  powdered  paving  stones  (or 
something  equally  soluble),  and  the  vending  of  "  fake  " 
Demerara  crystals,  this  information  will  be  interest- 
ing, but,  we  should  say,  not  surprising  and  not 
gratifying.  Of  course  nothing  can  be  done.  We  shall 
hear  in  due  course  that  the  London  and  Liverpool 
refineries  have  all  followed  the  initiative  of  Greenock. 
Then  perhaps  our  rage  for  cheapness  and  nastiness 
will  have  been  slaked.  But  does  it  not  occur  to  any 
one  that,  when  that  unhappy  day  arrives,  the  foreigners 
will  begin  their  innings?  The  avowed  purpose  of  the 
Continental  bounties  is  to  kill  off  the  cane-sugar 
industry.  That  purpose  having  been  accomplished  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everybody  save  miserable  cane- 
growers,  shall  we  have  beet  sugar  at  current  rates? 
Not  if  the  Germans  and  the  Dutchmen  and  the  Bel- 
gians and  the  Frenchmen  know  it. 

For  ourselves,  we  prefer  the  American  way  of  dealing 
with  beet-growers.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
at  Washington  has  this  week  decided,  subject  to  the 
subsequent  approval  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  to 
increase  the  duty  on  foreign  raw  sugars  by  30  per  cent. 
The  new  rates  will  be  specific,  and  will  range  from  $1 
to  $1  6277  cents  per  100  lbs.  with  a  reduction  of 
12^  cents  per  100  lbs.  in  favour  of  nations  having 
reciprocal  relations,  and,  in  the  case  of  foreign 
countries  granting  export  bounties,  a  discriminating 
duty  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  bounty.  These 
proposals  will  not  interfere  much  with  relations  with 
the  West  Indian  sugar-planters,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  will  place  the  Continental  beet-growers  on  a  fair 
competitive  footing  with  the  Western  growers.  The 
result  will  be  a  diminution  of  beet-sugar  imports  into 
America,  and  a  sudden  dumping  of  the  unsold  residue 
on  to  British  soil.  Our  preference  for  something  which 
is  a  halfpenny  per  lb.  cheaper  than  something  else  that 
is  of  very  much  better  quality  will  ensure  a  sale  for  it 
all,  powdered  paving  stones  and  poison  crystals  in- 
cluded ;  and  the  inevitable  doom  of  the  English  refiner 
will  be  assured.    Then  surely  we  shall  be  satisfied? 

Contrary  to  earlier  anticipations,  the  Canadian 
Government  has  not  abandoned  the  intention  of  making 
changes  in  the  Dominion  tariff  during  the  Session  that 


has  just  opened.  Quite  the  reverse.  The  Laurier 
Government  was  returned  on  a  Free-trade  basis ;  but 
the  proposals  of  the  tariff-mongers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  border  seem  to  have  altered  all  that.  The 
Tariff  Commission  which  has  for  some  time  past  been 
engaged  in  the  taking  of  evidence  in  different  parts  of 
the  Dominion  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  not  any  powerful  feeling  in  favour  of  a 
change  ;  but  this  was  before  the  declaration  of  the 
Republican  intentions  in  the  United  States.  Canada 
takes  fourth  place  in  the  trade  of  its  neighbour,  and 
the  aggravated  recrudescence  of  McKinleyism  has 
brought  about  a  reaction  which,  in  revenge  for  high 
duties  on  Canadian  goods  and  on  goods  imported  by 
way  of  Canada,  promises  to  lead  to  a  discrimination  of 
about  8  per  cent,  against  American  goods.  The  out- 
come should  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  However  fondly  we  may  cling  to  Free-trade  in 
this  country,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us,  in  our  rela- 
tions with  a  colony  which  does  not  care  to  go  to  the 
same  lengths  as  we  do,  from  benefiting  by  discrimina- 
tions in  our  favour  in  competition  with  a  rival  which 
enjoys  the  initial  advantage  of  close  location  with  that 
colony.  A  great  feature  of  the  new  Tariff  Bill  which  is 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion 
will  be  the  reduction  of  rates  on  commodities  obtain- 
able in  England  and  an  increase  on  the  same  classes  of 
commodities  made  in  America. 

Apart  from  its  value  as  a  provider  of  cheap  "  stand- 
by "  copy  for  the  second-rate  provincial  papers,  and  as 
a  fine  source  of  income  for  the  advertisement  farmer, 
can  anybody  tell  us  what  good  function  is  fulfilled  by 
the  "Board  of  Trade  Journal"?  For  ourselves,  we 
confess  that  we  contemplate  this  monthly  production 
with  feelings  of  respectful  wonderment  and  ineffable 
sadness — sadness  at  the  thought  of  the  depths  to  which 
journalism  can  be  brought  by  incompetent  deadheads  ; 
wonderment  at  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  editor 
approaches  the  task  of  filling  its  pages.  A  publication 
of  this  sort  might  be  made  a  valuable  guide  for  the 
British  manufacturer.  Instead  of  that,  we  are  treated 
month  by  month  to  a  stale  mass  of  belated  stuff, 
for  the  most  part  specially  selected  from  a  number  of 
obscure  papers  up  and  down  the  world,  in  order  (so  it 
would  seem)  to  be  of  no  possible  value  to  any  one 
under  the  sun.  Very  little  that  is  true  in  it  is  new,  and 
we  are  afraid  that  much  of  what  is  new  is  not  exactly 
true.  The  Board  of  Trade  notices,  quarantine  notices, 
tender-invitations,  gallantry  awards,  &c.  &c.  have 
nearly  all  been  communicated  to  the  Press  before  they 
are  reproduced  in  the  "Journal";  and  most  of  the 
daily  papers  have  now  taken  to  giving  their  readers 
copious  extracts  from  the  Consular  and  Foreign  Office 
special  Reports  ;  so  that,  except  as  a  record,  these  sec- 
tions are  so  much  hash.  The  "  Trade  Notes"  are  mere 
sweepings,  which  are  seldom  fresh,  and  still  more 
seldom  valuable  or  even  reliable. 

We  have  come  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  section  of  the  "Journal"  that  is  of  any  real  utility 
is  that  which  is  concerned  with  tariff  changes  and 
Consular  regulations  ;  and  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  traders  if  these  also  were  given  to  the  Press 
promptly.  The  special  articles  are  a  gross  scandal. 
Save  for  the  epitome  of  the  past  month's  trade,  which 
the  newspapers  give  with  greater  lucidity  a  full  week 
before,  and  for  the  report  on  the  state  of  the  skilled 
labour  market,  the  value  of  which  we  confess  we  have 
never  been  able  to  realize,  they  are  not  even  specially 
written.  One  might  naturally  suppose  that  gentlemen 
with  such  unequalled  facilities  for  acquiring  exclusive 
and  authoritative  information  on  commercial  matters  as 
those  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  make  some  real  and 
independent  effort  to  diffuse  that  information  for  the 
benefit  of  the  much-harassed  manufacturers  of  their 
native  land.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  An  ordinary  news- 
paper or  magazine  is  run  for  profit  at  the  proprietor's 
risk,  and  if  it  fails  the  proprietor  is  probably  the  only 
individual  who  is  the  sadder  therefor.  But  the  "  Board 
of  Trade  Journal " is  produced  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  the  commercial 
community.  If  the  advertisements  pay,  the  salaries  of 
the  editor  and  his  coadjutors  come  out  of  the  national 
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exchequer,  and  it  is  time  to  protest  against  allowing 
any  public  servant  to  draw  his  salary  on  the  strength 
of  such  slipshod,  rag-bag,  scissors-and-paste  work. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

BURTON,  BURGESS,  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  offers  for  subscription  50,000  Six  per 
Cent.  Preference  shares  of  jQi  each  and  65,000  Ordi- 
nary shares  of  j£i  each,  and  also  ^50,000  of  Four  and 
a  Half  per  Cent.  Debentures.  The  Company  has  been 
formed  to  acquire  the  shipping  businesses  of  Messrs. 
Burton  &  Son  of  Newport  and  elsewhere,  and  of 
Messrs.  Burgess  &  Co.  of  Swansea.  Passing  over 
the  assurance  in  the  prospectus  that  these  busi- 
nesses "are  of  wide  scope  and  capable  of  great 
extension,"  and  that  "the  situation  and  surroundings 
of  the  Company's  premises  are  of  a  unique  and  ex- 
ceptional character,"  we  come  to  the  accountants'  cer- 
tificate that  the  net  profits  for  the  last  three  years  have 
averaged  £  1 2, 1 79  a  year.  But  these  figures  are  arrived 
at  "  before  charging  interest  on  capital  or  cash  ad- 
vances, or  providing  any  remuneration  to  the  pro- 
prietors or  directors,  or  writing  off  depreciation,"  and 
we  should  have  thought  that  "  depreciation  "  would  be 
an  important  item  in  the  shipping  trade.  We  do  not 
like  the  prospects  of  the  Ordinary  shares,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  enabled  to  gauge  them  by  the  prospectus, 
and  we  are  unable  to  recommend  our  readers  to  sub- 
scribe for  them. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

J.  B.  C.  H. — Xos.  1  and  2  we  should  sell  at  best  price 
possible.  No.  3  should  be  held,  and  also  No.  5  for  the  present. 
In  the  case  of  No.  4,  we  should  watch  for  a  rise,  and  then  sell. 
No.  6  is  worthless. 

Diogenes. — The  name  is  not  quite  correctly  given  in  your 
etter,  but  sufficiently  so  for  identification.  The  venture  is  still 
highly  speculative,  and  this  must  be  borne  in  mind  by 
Durchasers. 

B.  OF  R. — No.  1.  Spanish  American  securities  are  not  to  be 
■ecommended  as  a  comfortable  investment,  but  probably  it 
vould  be  well  to  hold  these  a  little  longer.  No.  2  should 
:ertainly,  we  think,  be  held  for  the  present.  No.  3  should  be 
>old  at  any  profit.  The  present  moment  is  favourable  for  the 
ock-up  purchase  you  suggest,  but  it  should  be  understood  that 
he  money  will  be  locked  up  for  some  time. 

E.  C.  N. — Papers  received.  We  believe  the  information  to 
ye  correct. 

Disgusted,  Birmingham.— You  are  right.  They  are 
worthless,  and  should  be  sold  even  at  the  present  price. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROFESSOR  DRUMMOND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

)  Vicar's  Close,  Wells,  Somerset,  30  March,  1897. 

^MR, — Your  notice  rc  the  late  Professor  Drummond 
P  in  last  week's  issue  has  doubtless  pained  those,  his 
elations  and  friends,  who  may  have  read  it  ;  and  many, 
00,  who  have  known  the  late  Professor  only  through  his 
►ooks  like  myself,  for  the  paragraph  was  not  only 
(ffensively  personal  but  distinctly  cruel  and  thoughtless. 
1  share  with  others  a  conviction  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
yhat  one  expects  from  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  and  so 

do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  opinions  and  to  draw 
tour  attention  to  it. 

It  is  one  thing  to  speak  opprobriously  of  a  man 
luring  his  lifetime,  quite  another  thing  to  do  so  when 
le  has  passed  away  from  us.  The  attack  you  have 
nade  on  the  late  Professor's  books  is  pardonable  com- 
•ared  to  the  offensive  manner  in  which  you  have 
lieered  at  his  personal  character,  always  so  sacred  a 
hing  with  those  who  have  known  and  loved  him. 
•  I  almost  venture  to  say  that  such  cruelty  cannot  have 
net  with  any  real  appreciation  from  the  readers  of  the 
'Review."  Now,  if  this  paragraph  has  given  me  pain 
md  indignation,  it  must  surely  have  caused  deep 
torrow  of  heart  to  all  to  whom  the  Professor  was  per- 
©nally  known.  I  fee!  sure  that  had  you  really  con- 
idered  the  mischief  you  were  doing  this  paragraph 
tould  either  not  have  appeared  or  else  been  worded 
*ry  differently.  — I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

F.  C.  Carr. 


[We  do  not  doubt  that  the  late  Professor  Drummond 
was  an  amiable  man  and  a  treasure  to  his  friends,  and 
our  note  set  forth  that  belief.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
shallow  views  secured  for  him  a  most  widespread  popu- 
larity with  those  to  whom  argument  does  not  appeal. 
Accordingly  we  chose  the  method  of  ridicule.  A  sharp 
weapon  was  needed  to  prick  the  bubble,  and  if  Mr. 
Carr  were  to  compare  the  relative  spaces  devoted  in 
the  Press  to  Professor  Drummond  and  to  Professor 
Sylvester — a  great  scientific  genius  who  died  in  the 
same  week — it  may  dawn  on  him  that  the  sharpest 
satire  against  the  followers  of  Professor  Drummond 
may  be  salutary. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

MRS.  MAYBRICK 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  case  of  Mrs.  Carew,  in  which  the  death- 
sentence  was  much  more  promptly  commuted,  will,  I 
hope,  recall  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  that  of 
Mrs.  Maybrick.  The  full  details  of  the  Carew  case 
have  not  yet  been  published,  but  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  case  against  her  was  stronger  than  that  against  Mrs. 
Maybrick  ;  and  further  that,  besides  receiving  a  more 
speedy  commutation,  she  will  be  detained  in  penal  servi- 
tude for  a  shorter  time.  She  has  friends  and  relatives 
in  England  who  will  urge  her  cause  strongly,  whereas 
Mrs.  Maybrick  is  a  friendless  stranger,  and  her  advo- 
cates have  for  the  most  part  (like  myself)  never  seen 
her  or  any  of  her  relatives.  An  American  lady  has  not 
the  same  chances  as  an  English  lady  before  a  secret 
tribunal  that  conceals  the  reasons  for  its  decisions  ;  and 
I  doubt  if  there  is  the  same  violent  personal  hostility  to 
Mrs.  Carew  that  existed,  and  still  exists,  against  Mrs. 
Maybrick. 

Though  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  full  details  of 
the  Carew  case,  it  seems  clear  that  the  purchase  of 
arsenic  was  traced  to  her,  unless  Miss  Jacob's  agency 
was  denied.    In  this  respect  the  Crown  failed  at  the 
Maybrick  trial.     They  proved  the   purchase  of  fly- 
papers no  doubt,  but  plenty  of  arsenic  not  derived  from 
fly-papers  was  found  in  the  house,  and  all  the  evidence 
went  to  show  that  it  was  this  other  arsenic  that  Mr. 
Maybrick  had  been  taking.    May  I  point  out  that  under 
the  statute  a  chemist  or  druggist  selling  arsenic  is 
obliged  to  make  a  full  entry  of  the  transaction  in  his 
books  ?  and  the  police,  no  doubt,  searched  the  books  of 
every  chemist  in  Liverpool  or  the  neighbourhood  with- 
out discovering  a  purchase  of  arsenic  by  Mrs.  Maybrick 
or  by  any  person  who  could  be  regarded  as  her  emis- 
sary.   The  arsenic  found  in  the  house  was  evidently 
not  procured  by  her  (for  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
extracted  from  fly-papers),  and  it  was,  most  probably, 
part  of  the  supply  that  Mr.  Maybrick  had  procured  for 
Mr.  Blake  for   his   own   private   consumption  three 
months  previously — though  unfortunately  Mr.  Blake's 
statement  was  not  made  until  after  the  trial.  More- 
over, Mrs.  Maybrick  would  not  have  purchased  and 
steeped  the  fly-papers — whether  she  wished  to  make  up 
a  cosmetic  or  a  poison — if  she  had  a  supply  of  arsenic 
available  for  the  same  purpose  under  her  hand  ;  and 
her  last  purchase  of  fly-papers  was  made   after  the 
date  which  the  Crown  selected  at  the  trial  (an  earlier 
date  was    adopted   at   the   magisterial   inquiry)  for 
the  commencement  of  the  poisoning.    The  discovery  of 
the  lost  prescription  for  her  arsenical  face-wash  and  the 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Anna  Ruppert  as  to  the  use  of  fly- 
papers by  ladies  for  this  purpose  render  her  explana- 
tion of  the  purchase  and  steeping  of  the  fly-papers 
complete,  while  the  researches  of  Mr.  Clayton  and  Dr. 
Coates  seem  to  establish  that  enough  arsenic  to  poison 
her  husband  could  not  have  been  extracted  from  fly- 
papers by  the  process  which  she  employed.    With  the 
evidence  now  available  the  jury  would  probably  have 
acquitted  her  without  leaving  the  box  ;  but  many  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  evidence  were  not  pro- 
cured until  after  the  trial,  and  the  vis  inertice  of  the 
Home  Office  is  prodigious.     Again,  several  eminent 
physicians  declared  that  Mr.  Maybrick  did  not  die  of 
arsenical  poisoning,  while  I  have  not  hitherto  learned 
that  any  physician  gave  this  opinion  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Carew.    In  fact,  what  we  now  know  of  Mr.  Maybrick's 
habits  would  quite  account  for  the  quantity  of  arsenic 
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found  in  his  body  without  supposing  that  this  arsenic 
contributed  in  any  way  to  his  illness  and  death  ;  and  it. 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  the  body 
might  mislead  doctors  who  were  not  aware  of  these 
habits  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death.  A  habitual  arsenic- 
eater  can  take  without  ill  effects  enough  arsenic  to 
kill  an  ordinary  man  ;  and  Mr.  Maybrick  said  to  both 
Captain  Fleming  and  Mr.  Greenwood  that  he  could  do 
so.  Had  he  died  of  arsenic  I  regard  it  as  perfectly 
certain  that  a  larger  amount  would  have  been  found  in 
his  body,  and  though  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  figures,  I 
venture  to  predict  that  a  larger  amount  was  found  in 
the  body  of  Mr.  Carew. 

Like  almost  all  Mrs.  Maybrick's  advocates  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted,  I  never  saw  her  or  any  of  her  relatives 
or  intimate  friends.  If  I  espouse  her  cause,  it  is  merely 
in  the  interests  of  justice.  The  Home  Secretary  pro- 
mised to  do  his  utmost  to  "  elucidate  "  what  he 
described  as  a  "  very  difficult  case."  Difficulty  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  can  mean  nothing  but  doubt.  If  it  is 
certain  that  she  poisoned  her  husband,  where  is  the 
difficulty  ?  But  the  Home  Secretary's  warmest  admirers 
will  admit  that  he  has  not  elucidated  anything.  What 
influence  induced  him  to  abandon  his  self-imposed  task? 
I  believe  the  case  can  be  cleared  up,  and  ought  to  be, 
and  I  call  upon  the  Home  Secretary  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  reopen  the  case  as  far  as  it  is  in  his 
power  to  do  so.    Is  this  unreasonable  ? 

A  Barrister. 

THE  WEST  INDIAN  SUGAR  COMMISSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C. 

6  April,  1897. 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  J.  Gittens 
Knight  on  the  West  Indian  Sugar  Commission  pub- 
lished in  your  issue  of  the  3rd  inst.  The  "  Times  "  and 
the  "  Saturday  Review  "  were  perfectly  right  in  warn- 
ing Mr.  Chamberlain  that  there  was  no  information 
respecting  the  West  Indies  which  could  not  equally  be 
obtained  in  London  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  ;  and 
appointing  a  Royal  Commission  on  any  subject  is,  as  a 
rule,  merely  regarded  in  this  country  as  a  device 
employed  by  both  the  Radical  and  Unionist  parties  to  do 
nothing.  Mr.  J.  Gittens  Knight  tells  us  that  to  his 
own  personal  knowledge  some  important  memorandums 
were  handed  in  to  the  Royal  Commissioners.  These 
memorandums  could  perfectly  well  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Royal  Commissioners  sitting  in  Downing  Street  ; 
and  the  Royal  Commissioners  will  now  have  to  explain 
to  the  public  in  this  country  why  they  never  mentioned 
this  fact — assuming  it  to  be  a  fact — when  at  Barbados. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Heneage. 

BOZ  FROM  THE  SHADES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hades,  i  April,  1897. 

Sir, — From  this  place  I  notice  that  a  gentleman  has 
been  engaged  to  "  introduce  "  me  and  my  works — 
also  noting  them — to  the  existing  generation.  I  am 
assured,  too,  that  he  has  done  the  same  office  for  my  pre- 
decessor Scott,  and  is  likely  enough  to  do  it  also  for  my 
contemporary  W.  M.  Thackeray.  Would  you  convey 
to  this  journeyman-editor  that  we  three  do  not  need  his 
aid  for  introduction  or  otherwise,  and  that  he  is  only 
"  encumbering  us  with  his  help  "  ? 

The  Wizard  of  the  North,  and  Boz,  and  possibly 
Titmarsh,  to  be  bowed  in  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  !  'Tis 
rather  too  much.  However,  the  office  may  be  some- 
thing imperatively  called  for  in  up-to-date  eras,  so  let 
it  pass  for  the  moment.  But  these  "  notes  "  !  Heaven 
save  the  mark  !  "  Pickwick,"  as  you  showed,  was  bad 
enough,  but  "Oliver  Twist"!  What  allurement  he 
quotes  from  me  has  the  thief-life  "  for  the  most  jolter- 
headed  of  juveniles  "  ?  and  he  answers  the  question  with 
"  a  leetle  biographical  anecdote"  of  his  early  childish 
days.  "The  present  writer  when  aged  twelve  was 
within  an  inch  of  taking  the  fogle  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
man as  he  walked  down  Hanover  Street  in  Edinburgh." 


Fancy  that !  "Within  an  inch"  which  I  suppose 
means  being  near  to,  or  on  the  point  of.  "  Reflecting 
that  if  I  were  detected  the  Worthy  Beak  might  hesi- 
tate to  accept  my  statement  that  it  was  not  the  fogle,. 
but  an  opportunity  of  distinction  as  a  follower  of  Mr. 
Bates,  I  abstained."  "The  Worthy  Beak,"  &c.  And 
this  it  seems  is  editing  me.  Boz  !  C.  D. —  read  over 
all  the  world.  What  have  we — I  and  my  book— to  do 
with  any  Andrew  Lang,  and  what  he  felt,  and  didn't 
do,  in  Hanover  Street?  "  Jolter-headed,"  indeed,  as 
he  describes  himself. 

Oh  !  but  I  see  it  now  !  There  was  a  vicious  magi- 
strate named  Lang,  whose  portrait  I  specially  sketched 
and  introduced  into  my  "Chimes,"  calling  him  Fang. 
Can  it  be  that  this  Andrew  is  his  son  or  nephew,  and 
has  stolen  into  my  house — that  is,  my  books — Thug-like 
to  avenge  his  sire  or  uncle  ? — Yours,  Boz. 


MILITARY  TITLES  FOR  ARMY  DOCTORS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  April. 

Sir, — The  medical  officers  of  the  army — a  body  con- 
spicuous for  its  dove-like  meekness  and  long  suffering 
under  monstrous  wrongs — are  now,  it  would  appear, 
groaning  beneath  a  grievance  so  colossal  as  to  be 
incapable  of  endurance  even  by  their  proverbial 
patience. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  public  that,  some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  at  the  instance  of  these  down- 
trodden gentlemen,  the  Government  conferred  on  them, 
in  their  several  grades,  the  so-called  combatant  titles  of 
general,  colonel,  major,  and  captain.  But  it  seems  that 
the  value  of  this  tardy  and  niggardly  concession  was 
entirely  marred  in  their  eyes  by  the  exasperating  fact 
that  to  each  of  these  titles  the  opprobrious  word 
"surgeon"  was  prefixed  ;  and  it  is  now  the  object  of 
these  officers  to  effect  the  removal  of  this  degrading 
noun. 

It  is  only  natural  that  these  gentlemen  should  writhe 
under  the  hardship  of  being  openly  branded  as  scientific 
men  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  long  to 
be  relieved  from  this  odious  stigma.  Accordingly,  it  is 
understood  that  they  now  claim  to  be  forthwith  invested 
with  military  titles  pure  and  unadulterated— general, 
colonel,  captain,  &c. — and  they  no  less  strenuously 
insist  that  their  uniforms  and  equipments  shall  be 
assimilated  in  all  respects  to  those  of  the  so-called  com- 
batant officers. 

It  will  naturally  follow  that  the  same  concessions 
shall  be  extended  to  the  officers  of  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment of  the  army,  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  navy, 
and  to  the  ecclesiastical  departments  of  both  services. 
The  head  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  will  doubt- 
less be  created  a  field-marshal ;  and  it  is  probable  that, 
on  the  expiry  of  Lord  Wolseley's  term  of  office,  the 
next  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  will  be  selected 
from  the  list  of  the  medical  officers. 

The  Chaplain-General  of  the  Army,  likewise,  will  no 
doubt  be  created  a  Field  Marshal,  by  the  style  and 
title  of  the  Right  Reverend  Field  Marshal  Doctor  Sir 
Michael  Smelfungus,  D.D.,  G.C.B.,  M.A.,  K.C.S.I., 
&c.  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  clerical  generals  will  be 
styled  "  the  Venerable  General." 

We  may  also  expect  that  an  early  "  Gazette  "  will 
contain  the  nomination  of  the  Director-General  of  the 
Naval  MedicaljDepartment  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  a  due  proportion  of 
Admirals,  Vice-Admirals,  and  Rear-Admirals,  selected, 
from  the  senior  officers  of  that  department. 

In  addition  to  these  judicious  reforms,  it  may  be  anti- 
cipated that  all  odious  qualifying  terms  will  be  at  length 
removed  from  such  titles  as  Postmaster-General, 
Solicitor-General,  Attorney-General,  and  the  like  ;  and 
that  such  officials  will  in  future  be  styled  Generals^ 
without  any  invidious  and  degrading  prefix.  The  same 
course,  too,  will  doubtless  be  adopted  with  the  office  of 
Sergeant-Major  and  of  Drum-Major,  the  holders  of 
which  posts  will  in  future  become  Majors  absolutely. 

When  these  reasonable  and  salutary  reforms  shall 
have  been  conceded,  the  country,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
at  last  see  the  medical  officers  of  the  army  moderately 
contented — till  next  time.  Bomba. 
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REVIEWS. 

BENJAMIN  JOWETT. 

'•The  Life  and  Letters  of  Benjamin  Jowett,  M.A., 
Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford."  By  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A., 
LL.D.    London  :  John  Murray.  1897. 

"  "\  ~\  THAT  a  bad  school  for  character  a  college  is  ! 

*  »  so  narrow  and  artificial,  such  a  soil  for  maggots 
and  crotchets  of  all  sorts,  fostering  a  sort  of  weak 
cleverness,  but  greatly  tending  to  impair  manliness, 
straightforwardness  and  other  qualities  which  are  met 
with  in  this  great  world."  This  is  no  quotation  from 
any  writer  "in  a  fit  of  indigestion  "  over  "  Essays  and 
Reviews  "  ;  nor  do  the  words  come  from  one  of  those 
Philistines  of  excluded  Dissent  at  whom  Matthew 
Arnold  delighted  to  gird.  They  are  addressed  to 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley ;  the  date  is  1855,  and  the 
writer  is  1 '  the  Master  "  himself.  But  they  represented  his 
judgment  of  others  with  whom  he  had  come  into  conflict, 
and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  penitent  estimate  of  himself ; 
for  to  Jowett  emphatically  and  absolutely  his  college 
was  everything — his  ambition,  his  passion,  his  life.  The 
poor  Pauline  scholar  of  1836,  scantily  entertaining  a 
very  small  circle  of  friends  in  his  undergraduate  rooms — 
"His  poverty  was  so  evident  that  A.  H.  scrupled  even 
to  accept  his  invitations  to  tea  " — the  hospitable  if  some- 
what indiscriminatingly  catholic  host  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  opening  his  doors  to  men  and  women  as 
freely  as  he  opened  his  mind  to  ideas,  kept  one  single 
purpose  in  view  from  the  time  when,  still  an  under- 
graduate, he  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  college  down  to 
the  very  last  day  of  his  life,  and  that  was  the  develop- 
ment of  Balliol  and  the  ever-increasing  extension  of  its 
successes  into  every  possible  sphere  of  practical  English 
work  and  society.    In  his  diary  we  read  : —  . 

"The  head  of  a  college  should  be  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  college.  The  life  of  the  college  is  his 
life.  His  money  is  the  money  of  the  college.  He  is 
married  to  the  college  and  has  a  duty  to  support  his 
family.  .  .  .  He  should  inspire  a  feeling  of  duty  in  the 
whole  college.  He  should  know  how  to  '  put  pressure  ' 
upon  everybody." 

Of  course  he  made  enemies.  Of  course  his  young 
men  became  like  Rugbeians  under  Dr.  Arnold,  a  little 
too  firmly  convinced  that  they  were  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  "  Balliol  was  the  embodiment  of  selfishness 
and  greed  :  the  Master  the  apostle  of  meddling 
and  managing."  Such  was  the  Oxford  criticism 
on  his  action  with  reference  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  experiment  ;  and  while  Mr.  Abbott  points 
out  that  it  was  "most  unjust,"  yet  no  one  will  deny 
that  the  aggrandizement,  the  exaltation  of  Balliol 
above  all  other  colleges  in  all  other  Universities,  was 
the  conscious  aim  of  Jowett's  life  and  work.  And 
herein  he  succeeded.  That  among  the  Heads  of 
Oxford  colleges  eight  should  be  pupils  of  Balliol  is  un- 
doubtedly an  achievement  of  which  any  tutor  may  be 
proud  ;  to  say  nothing  of  men  who  have  gained  dis- 
tinction in  the  law,  the  public  service,  in  political  and 
in  ecclesiastical  life.  "  I  should  like,"  he  writes  to  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  "to  make  all  my  old  pupils  ambitious,  if 
I  could,  of  living  like  men  and  doing  silently  a  real 
work."  In  this,  to  borrow  Matthew  Arnold's  phrase, 
lies  the  secret  of  Jowett,  and  of  his  success  with  young 
men,  "  those  impressionable  beings."  And  surely  it 
would  be  no  serious  disadvantage  to  our  country  if  such 
single-minded  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  youth 
whom  they  are  called  upon  to  educate  were  a  more 
common  characteristic  of  the  heads  of  our  schools  and 
our  colleges. 

Partly  no  doubt  by  nature,  partly  as  the  result  of  his 
home  surroundings  and  his  lack  of  money,  he  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  shy  and  undemonstrative  undergraduate. 
Every  one  will  remember  the  undergraduate  who, 
dumb  himself,  walked  with  the  silent  tutor  to  the  top 
of  Headington  Hill,  and  then  at  last  in  despair  remarked 
that  it  was  a  fine  day  ;  and  how  after  an  equally  silent 
walk  back,  as  they  parted  at  the  College  Lodge,  Jowett 
said,  "  That  was  a  very  foolish  remark  of  yours — good- 
bye." Apocryphal,  no  doubt,  as  most  good  stories 
are  ;  but  very  characteristic. 


To  the  struggles  of  his  life,  the  bitter  acrimony  of 
the  theological  and  clerical  attacks  of  which  he  was  the 
object,  the  biographers  do  not  give  undue  prominence. 
Perhaps  the  best  comment  on  "Essays  and  Reviews  " — 
they  were  published  in  1861 — is  the  fact  that  of  the 
septcm  contra  mundum  the  comburendissimus  hcereticus 
has  recently  been  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
by  a  Conservative  Government.  It  was  some  con- 
solation to  Jowett  to  hear  from  Tennyson  (1863)  that 
the  latter  had  spoken  of  him  to  the  Queen,  who  said 
that  "Oxford  had  used  him  shamefully."  But  the 
storm  was  furious  enough  while  it  lasted.  Jowett's  "  Ex- 
positions of  German  Theology,"  his  "  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,"  had  already  made  him  a  "  suspect  ";  and  Pusey 
and  Wilberforce  did  the  greatest  possible  injury  to  the 
Church  of  England  by  their  violent  animosity  to  him. 
The  fact  that  the  Church  survives  such  men  should  give 
good  comfort  to  all  who  wish  her  well.  To  attack 
religion,  or  even  to  attack  the  Establishment,  was  not 
the  object  of  the  essayists.  Whether  they  did  attack 
either  need  not  be  decided  by  a  reviewer.  The  matter 
had  to  be  left  to  the  unclerical  decision  of  Lord  West- 
bury,  and  was  decided  in  the  negative.  "Hell  dis- 
missed with  costs,"  is  Bowen's  comment  on  his  copy 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  judgment.  Six  years  before 
the  book  appeared  Jowett  had  characteristically  ex- 
pressed his  views  of  the  Puseyite  party  :  "I  do  not 
wish  to  act  with  them,  because  I  think  the  union 
hollow  and  false.  .  .  .  Certainly  I  desire  also  to 
remember  that  there  will  come  a  time  when  all  these 
differences  will  have  an  end,  and  that  in  some  way, 
we  know  not  how,  those  that  have  any  shadow  of 
love  or  truth  will  be  transfigured  into  His  image.  But 
I  wish  to  wait  for  another  world  before  joining  in  a 
closer  union  with  them." 

His  object,  says  the  biography,  was  not  to  form  a 
party  but  to  reconcile  intellectual  persons  to  Christianity 
and  to  exhort  the  clergy  to  the  love  of  truth.  We 
are  not  told  which  of  the  two  he  found  the  more  diffi- 
cult. He  did  not  like  being  a  martyr.  It  was  "  ex- 
tremely inconvenient."  But  he  was  unruffled  out- 
wardly. "  I  mean  to  be  quiet  and  take  no  notice  of 
attacks."  And  his  friends  were  staunch.  "No  one 
ever  stood  by  a  friend  better  than  Dr.  Stanley  has  stood 
by  me  in  this  tumult."  One  sentence,  that  epigram- 
matic flash  of  Carlyle's,  "The  sentinel  who  deserts 
should  be  shot,"  did  hurt.  Here  is  Jowett's  view  of 
the  whole  matter,  with  which  we  may  fitly  leave  a 
subject  that  could  hardly  raise  such  a  clamour  nowa- 
days :  — 

"  The  Bishops  think  that  they  are  fighting  against  a 
few  clergymen  who  must  be  put  down.  They  are  really 
fighting  against  Science,  against  Criticism,  against  the 
Law,  or  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  Law,  against  the  con- 
science and  moral  perceptions  of  mankind  ;  things- 
which  I  believe  to  be  invincible,  even  when  arrayed 
against  that  figment  of  theologians,  the  Catholic 
Church." 

His  disappointment  when  Dr.  Scott  was  elected 
Master  in  1854,  the  withholding  of  the  emoluments  of 
his  Regius  Professorship,  his  isolation  in  the  College, 
his  devoted  work  among  a  band  of  ever-increasing 
pupils,  lead  up  to  his  election  to  the  Mastership  in  1870. 
In  February  1871  appeared  the  translation  of  Plato, 
as  to  which  John  Bright  said  :  "Only  recently  I  have 
read  Mr.  Jowett's  translation  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
and  have  been  more  astonished  at  the  wonderful  capacity 
and  industry  of  the  Master  of  Balliol  than  at  the  wisdom 
of  the  great  philosopher  of  Greece." 

Thenceforward  he  had  what  others  as  well  as  him- 
self felt  to  be  the  right  place  for  the  exercise  of  his 
capacities.  The  College  grew  in  numbers  and  in  honours. 
His  circle  of  acquaintances  naturally  widened.  "We 
must  be  hospitable,"  he  said  to  his  butler  ;  and  hospi- 
table he  was,  even  with  the  forgetfulness  that  is  not 
confined  to  the  philosopher,  asking  eighteen  people 
to  dinner  after  arranging  with  that  functionary  that 
he  should  entertain  only  twelve.  He  delighted  in  bring- 
ing to  his  house  the  distinguished  men  and  women 
of  the  day.  "Jowett  Jumbles,"  the  irreverent  called 
them  ;  and  probably  the  composition  of  the  Saturday 
to  Monday  party  was  not  always  such  as  a  judicious 
hostess  would  have  made.  But  it  did  the  visitors 
no  harm,  and  there  were  few  who  grumbled.    Of  his 
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liberality,  not  only  to  his  College  but  to  individuals, 
it  can  only  be  said  that  his  generosity  was  bounded 
by  his  means,  and  by  nothing  else.  And  he  had  the 
art  of  drawing  subscriptions  for  the  College  from  all 
and  sundry — setting  himself  to  write  a  fixed  number 
of  autograph  letters  per  day,  each  with  some  words 
specially  appropriate  to  the  person  addressed. 

He  asked  Colenso  to  preach  in  the  College  Chapel 
when  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  refused  him  the  use  of  the 
Carfax  pulpit ;  he  became  Vice-Chancellor,  his  idea 
of  committees  apparently  being  that  they  should  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  Jowett ;  and  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  linking  his  College  with  all  its  distinguished 
members.  His  is  a  difficult  character  to  estimate,  one 
which  defies  a  summary.  "  We  should  judge  a  man  not 
by  what  he  does,  nor  by  what  he  says,  but  by  what  he 
is,"  was  a  favour'rte  dictum  with  him.  Speaking  nega- 
tively, it  is  clear  that  Jowett  was  no  teacher  of  any 
definite  method  of  morals  or  philosophy.  He  hated 
dogma  almost  as  much  as  he  hated  the  dogmatic  man. 
He  was  the  apostle  of  the  obvious  but  at  times  necessary 
truism  that  much  was  to  be  learnt  from  everything, 
that  adherence  to  any  well-defined  system  of  ethics  or 
attempts  to  include  all  right  and  wrong  under  one  set 
of  formulas  are  as  profitless  as  is  the  contrary  extreme 
of  rejecting  rules  and  forms  altogether  ;  and  so  not 
infrequently  he  appeared  undecided,  apt  to  indulge  in 
Qiaiv  Siac/avXaTTeu',  to  send  his  hearers  away  a  little 
puzzled  as  to  his  real  opinions,  perhaps  uncertain  as 
to  whether  he  had  any  opinions  at  all.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  no  constructive  work  done  by  him,  though 
he  dreamed  of  doing  it.  But  whatever  he  thought  of 
systems,  Truth  was  his  ideal,  Truth  underlying  each  of 
the  insufficient  explanations  which  one  after  another  of 
the  philosophers  ancient  and  modern  had  put  forward  as 
complete  and  perfect.  He  taught  by  pointing  out  diffi- 
culties, by  training  the  mind  to  reflect  and  select  for 
itself,  by  inducing  all  who  came  under  his  influence  to 
think  for  themselves.  "  If  we  ask  which  of  these 
theories  is  the  true  one,  we  may  answer  all  of  them — 
moral  sense,  innate  ideas,  a  priori,  a  posteriori  notions, 
the  philosophy  of  experience,  the  philosophy  of  in- 
tuition." No  wonder  that  the  parodist  summed  up 
his  teaching  in  the  jest  which  will  bear  repetition  : 
"  Some  men  will  say  that  this  day  is  hot,  and  some  on 
the  other  hand  that  it  is  cold  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  it  is 
neither,  or  rather  it  is  both  ;  for,  like  the  Church  of 
Laodicea,  it  is  lukewarm."  Even  in  his  sermons  his 
love  of  balancing  truths  and  half  truths  pursued  him. 
The  shrill,  clear,  piping  voice  might  be  heard,  selecting 
as  his  text  "God  walked  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening" — then  his  impressive  pause — then  "God  is 
a  spirit." 

We  have  no  room  for  further  quotation  and  must  leave 
the  book  to  its  readers.  Read  it,  we  should  say ;  it  seems 
to  have  caught  the  exact  spirit  of  the  man  whom  it  por- 
trays, and  to  deserve  the  epithets  "suggestive,"  "stimu- 
lating "  so  aptly  applied  to  him.  If  anything  is  best, 
we  should  select  his  letters,  and  especially  those  written 
to  Miss  Tennant  (Mrs.  Asquith)  and  Miss  Charlotte 
Symonds  (Mrs.  Walter  Leaf).  The  shy  philosopher,  with 
"nothing  to  say  to  a  stranger,"  disappears  altogether 
in  this  correspondence.  We  cordially  congratulate  the 
biographers  on  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they 
have  compiled  the  life  story  of  this  many-sided  but 
single-minded  man,  and  in  particular  Mr.  Abbott  is  to 
be  thanked  for  the  touching  pathos  with  which  he 
describes  its  final  scene.  They  have  told  the  story  of 
the  thinker,  the  administrator,  and  the  man  of  genius. 
They  promise  a  further  instalment  of  letters  and 
papers,  which  will  be  doubtless  welcome  reading. 
But — there  is  always  an  if — if  only  Edwin  Harrison, 
Matthew  Knight  (Jowett's  secretary),  and  Mr.  Swin- 
burne could  have  collaborated  an  etude  intime,  an 
undress  Master,  so  to  speak,  with  all  the  apocry- 
phal and  canonical  stories  of  the  last  sixty  years — 
Jowett  marching  bareheaded  with  Stanley  and  Mr. 
Palgrave  at  the  head  of  the  Garde  Mobile  after  poor 
Louis  Philippe's  inglorious  exit;  Jowett  listening  to  the 
stories  of  "Mr.  B."  ("There'll  be  no  sleeping  in  hell, 
John,"  thundered  the  Scotch  minister  to  his  slumbering 
listener.  "  Aye,  but  it'll  no  be  for  lack  of  ministers  ")  ; 
Jowett  sending  for  the  Mahommedan  just  converted  to 
Christianity  and  reconverting  him  to  Islam  in  less  than 


twenty  minutes.  A  biography,  too,  "with  all  his 
faults,"  as  Jowett  himself  says  a  biography  should  be 
written — if  only  this  might  have  been  ! 

ARCHBISHOP  BENSON'S  LAST  WORK. 

"  Cyprian  :  his  Life,  his  Times,  his  Work."  By  Edward 
White  Benson,  sometime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1897. 

HP  HE  conditions  in  which  this  book  has  been  pro- 
-L  duced  are  calculated  to  endow  it  with  a  pathetic 
interest.  For  more  than  thirty  years  Archbishop 
Benson  had  concentrated  his  holiday  thoughts  on  the 
powerful  personality  of  the  great  martyr-Bishop  of 
Carthage,  and  positively  so  long  ago  as  1865  portions 
of  the  work  before  us  were  in  existence.  The  author 
had  so  completely  steeped  himself  in  the  consideration 
of  the  saint  that  his  progress  in  his  critical  task  was 
positively  hindered  by  his  familiarity  with  side-issues 
and  bypaths  of  controversy.  At  last,  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1896,  he  completed  his  life-long  task. 
To  a  friend  who  was  aware  of  his  intense  pre- 
occupation Dr.  Benson  wrote  so  recently  as  last 
September,  "  I  believe  that  my  book  will  be  a  complete 
and  final  corpus  Cyprianiciim."  Before  leaving  Adding- 
ton  for  Ireland,  he  corrected  the  last  proofs,  and  it  is 
known  that  within  a  few  hours  of  his  sudden  and  noble 
death  his  thoughts  were  dwelling  on  the  book  which  he 
had  been  so  long  preparing,  and  which  he  was  never  to 
behold  in  its  finished  form.  A  prefatory  note,  admirable 
alike  in  form  and  spirit,  tells  the  reader  all  that  it  is 
necessary  for  his  comfort  to  be  told,  and  is  signed  by 
the  Archbishop's  eldest  son,  Mr.  Arthur  Christopher 
Benson. 

The  "Cyprian,"  then,  of  which  so  much  had  been 
reported,  and  from  which  so  much  has  been  expected, 
lies  in  our  hands  at  last.  It  is  a  very  strange  book — 
odd  alike  in  its  style,  its  attitude,  and  its  con- 
struction. It  suffers,  let  us  confess  at  once,  from 
the  results  of  a  literary  superfetation.  There  has 
been,  it  is  evident,  an  original  conception  of  the 
task,  rather  simple  in  character,  and  then  a  much 
more  detailed  and  elaborate  one  super-imposed. 
In  consequence,  the  Archbishop  is  for  ever  draw- 
ing himself  up,  pausing  in  the  narrative,  even  when 
its  elements  are  controversial,  in  order  that  he  may 
array  before  us  his  documents,  or  argue  about  the 
genuineness  of  a  fragment.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
book  would  be  a  text  and  a  translation,  or  a  translation 
of  the  text  of  Cyprian,  illustrated  with  notes.  It  proves, 
however,  to  be  something  much  more  interesting  than 
this.  It  is  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  the  martyr, 
carried  to  such  an  extremity  of  perseverance  that  it 
seems  unlikely  that  a  single  fact  or  a  single  aspect  has 
been  omitted.  What  there  is  to  be  known  about 
Cyprian  is  certainly  here,  if  only  we  have  the  wit  to 
find  it  and  the  patience  to  unravel  it.  For  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Archbishop  Benson  is  an  author  for  him  who 
runs  to  read.  His  style  is  curiously  hard  and  stiff,  and 
the  reader  is  not  unfrequently  brought  up  sharp  by  a 
sentence  which  requires  to  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice 
before  its  exact  meaning  is  discovered.  The  style  is  one 
which  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  best  English  divines 
who  wrote  just  before  the  Restoration.  Indeed,  the 
manner  of  Dr.  Benson  so  often  resembles  that  of 
Cudworth  in  the  machinery  of  the  phrase  as  to  raise  the 
question,  which  his  biographer  will  doubtless  solve, 
whether  he  was  a  particular  admirer  of  the  "True 
Intellectual  System."  Apart  from  these  two  objec- 
tions— namely,  that  the  apparatus  is  somewhat  con- 
fused, and  the  style  somewhat  rocky — we  have  no 
feeling  but  admiration  for  a  work  of  high  critical  accom- 
plishment, fully  worthy  of  so  learned  and  so  admirable  a 
friend  of  letters  as  its  lamented  author. 

Archbishop  Benson,  singularly  averse  to  conjecture, 
hazards  no  guess  as  to  the  birth-year  of  his  hero.  _  But 
we  cannot  be  very  far  wrong  if  we  put  the  approximate 
date  at  200.  Thascius  Cyprianus  first  appears  to  us  in 
246,  when  he  was  converted  by  the  presbyter,  Cascilian, 
and  accepted  into  the  Church  of  Carthage.  We  know 
that  he  was  a  popular  advocate,  a  leading  citizen, 
wealthy,  active,  influential  ;  we  have  glimpses  of  him,  a 
bachelor,  a  man  of  fashion,  whose  "villa  of  more  than 
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Pompeian  richness,  with  frescoed  walls,  gilded  ceilings, 
and  marble-lined  saloons,"  stood,  surrounded  by  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  gardens,  in  the  midst  of  the  city. 
Such  an  accession  of  social  strength  could  not  be  in- 
different to  the  Bishops  of  the  African  Church,  and 
rapidly,  as  it  were  inevitably,  Cyprian  rose  to  the  highest 
position  among  them.  Two  years  after  his  conversion, 
in  spite  of  his  own  strenuous  resistance,  we  find  him 
elected  to  be  not  merely  Bishop  of  Carthage,  but  Pope 
{papa  or  papas).  In  a  few  months  the  catechumen  has 
become  primate  of  Africa,  and  second  only  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  if  even  to  him. 

At  this  time,  for  no  less  a  period  than  thirty-eight 
years,  the  Christian  religion   had  been  secure  from 
persecution.     The  memories  of  men  were   short  in 
those  days,  and  the  converts  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  such  a  thing  as  martyrdom  had  ever  existed. 
Had  it  not  been  revived,   it  is  not  likely  that  the 
fame,    or   even   the   name,  of  Cyprian  would  have 
descended  to  us,  for  the  prominence  it  enjoys  is  due 
almost  wholly  to  the  saint's  conduct  during  the  excep- 
tionally difficult  conditions  produced  by  the  persecutions 
under  Decius.     In  one  moment,  without  warning  or 
truce,  that  virtuous  Pagan  zealot  flung  himself  against 
the  churches   of  the   Nazarene.    Fabian,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  was  martyred  early  in  250,  and  his  people  dared 
not,  for  the  time,  elect  a  successor.    The  result  of  this 
was  to  make  the  Bishop  of  Carthage  the  most  prominent 
personage  in  Christendom,  and  as,  although  the  perse- 
cution immediately  spread  to  Africa  and  he  was  driven 
into  exile,  Cyprian  did  not  lose  his  life  or  his  see,  he 
enjoyed  during  those  first  years  of  bewilderment  and 
dismay  an  authority  absolutely  exceptional.  Appeals 
were  made  to,  and  decisions  given  by,  not  a  Bishop  of 
Rome,  but  a  Bishop  of  Carthage.    It  may  be  acknow- 
ledged at  once  that,  though  Archbishop  Benson  is  careful 
never  to  say  so,  it  is  evidently  this  singularity  in  the 
position  of  Cyprian  which  endeared  him  to  the  late 
Primate  of  the  Anglican  Church.    Whenever  an  im- 
portant point  can  be  proved  to  have  been  settled  by 
Cyprian,  the  settlement  comes  from  an  authority  which 
is  not  Rome,  yet  is  lifted  above  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  heresy.    Canterbury  appeals  to  Carthage  against  the 
rude  supremacy  of  Rome. 

The  unexpected  character  of  the  Decian  persecution 
led  to  results  which  demanded  from  the  leaders  of  the 
Christian  Church  the  highest  attributes  of  the  serpent 
and  the  dove.    So  little  were  the  nerves  of  men  and 
women  prepared  for  the  horrors  of  imprisonment  and 
death  that  vast  numbers  gave  way  and  offered  sacrifice 
to  idols.     Among  those  who  yielded  were  the  very 
sisters  of  Cyprian,  and  in  the  first  panic  terror  many 
heads  of  wealthy  families  dechristianized  themselves  to 
save  their  wives  and  children  from  beggary  and  torture. 
This  wave  of  recantation  soon  passed  over,  and  with 
the  turn  of  the  tide  came  a  general  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  lapsi  to  recover  their  position  in  Christ's  Church 
at  whatever  cost.    But  it  was  not  easy  to  receive  them 
back ;  it  was  not  reasonable  to  make  life  as  agreeable 
for  these  penitents  as  for  those  who  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  persecution.     In  this  dilemma  the  Church 
looked  to  Rome  ;  but  Rome  was  without  a  head,  and 
so  it  happened  that  it  was  Cyprian  to  whom  fell  the 
extremely  delicate  task  of  deciding  a  question  of  un- 
surpassed gravity — namely,  the  situation  of  the  Lapsed 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  might  be  readmitted  to 
communion.    It  was  the  policy  of  Cyprian,  as  Arch- 
bishop Benson  proves  with  great  force  and  lucidity, 
which  Christendom  followed  in  this  moment  of  extreme 
importance,  and  his  decision  was  accepted  and  obeyed 
by  Rome  and  by  the  whole  Church. 

The  next  crisis  in  ecclesiastical  history  was  the  schism 
of  Novitian,  and  here  again  the  appeal  was  made  to 
Carthage  and  to  Cyprian.  When  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion had  subsided,  the  Church  of  Rome  emerged  from 
its  hiding-places,  and  elected  the  easy-going  aristocrat 
Cornelius  to  be  its  Bishop.  But  to  a  section  of  rigid- 
ists  this  appointment  was  unwelcome,  and  a  small  but 
active  group,  laying  their  hands  upon  Novitian,  pro- 
ceeded, as  Dr.  Benson  acutely  says,  "to  invest  the  first 
Puritan  with  the  attributes  of  the  first  Anti-Pope."  The 
oath  of  fealty  contained  the  words  "  I  will  go  back  no 
more  to  Cornelius,"  and  schism  was  positively  intro- 
duced.   Both  parties  hastened  to  lay  the  matter  before 


Cyprian,  and  to  his  solemn  declaration  in  favour  of 
discipline  and  rejection  of  the  claims  of  Novitian  was 
mainly  due  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  Puritan  sect. 
A  second  time  Rome,  divided  and  alarmed,  appealed 
to  Carthage,  and  admitted  Cyprian's  right  to  legislate. 

For  half  a  century  no  Council  had  met  in  Carthage, 
but  in  April  251  Cyprian  summoned  the  Bishops  of 
Africa  together  that  he  might  consult  them  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world.  Although 
but  a  few  months  had  elapsed  since  the  Roman 
Christians  were  hiding  for  their  lives  in  barns  and 
caverns,  they  had  learned  so  little  by  persecution  that 
Rome  was  all  alive  with  the  angry  factions  of  Pope  and 
Anti-Pope.  The  Council  of  Carthage  met  at  a  moment 
when  the  very  existence  of  the  Church,  so  long  in  vain 
attacked  from  without,  seemed  about  to  succumb  to 
destructive  forces  from  within.  At  this  juncture, 
Cyprian  displayed  qualities  of  tact,  wisdom  and  power 
which  claim  for  him  a  place  among  the  statesmen  of 
the  world.  With  amazing  precision  he  steered  the 
rocking  Vessel  of  the  Faith  through  the  breakers  into 
stili  water,  and  we  possess  the  outlines  of  his  pilotage 
directions  in  the  noble  oration  "On  the  Unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church,"  more  commonly  but  less  accurately 
known  as  the  "  De  Simplicitate  Praslatorum." 

We  now  approach  a  point  in  the  history  of  the 
writings  of  Cyprian  which  has  provoked  a  whole  library 
of  controversial  literature,  and  will  probably  never  be 
decided.  It  will  never  be  decided,  since  it  belongs  to  a 
province  of  dispute  where  truth  and  error  undergo  a 
theological  sea-change  and  a  man  believes  "  because  it 
is  impossible."  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  "  Cyprian  on 
Unity  "  there  occur  certain  clauses — which  first  made 
their  appearance  there  in  1563 — in  which  the  Cardinal 
supremacy  of  Rome  is  distinctly  and  repeatedly  ad- 
mitted. Curiously  enough,  when  these  words  are 
removed  from  the  text,  the  passage  runs  with  equal 
smoothness  and  the  doctrine  is  different.  English  com- 
mentators have  always  suspected  the  authenticity  of 
these  clauses,  and  Archbishop  Benson  roundly  asserts 
that  the  latter  are  deliberate  and  complete  forgeries. 
The  evidence  which  he  brings  is  certainly  extremely 
convincing;  but  will  it  convince  an  Ultramontane? 
If  we  may  trust  our  experience  we  reply,  with  confidence, 
it  will  not. 

This  is,  to  theologians,  the  most  important  section  of 
Archbishop  Benson's  work.  Here,  with  the  most 
serious  apparatus  of  facts  and  arguments,  he  grapples 
with  the  assumption  and  prerogatives  of  Rome.  It 
would  carry  us  much  too  far,  and  hopelessly  out  of  our 
element,  to  inquire  minutely  how  far  he  succeeds.  He 
argues  vigorously,  learnedly,  and  not  uncivilly,  but 
again  we  are  reminded  of  the  analogy  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  When  we  compare  his  sentences  to 
the  polished  and  picturesque,  if  evasive  and  unscientific, 
periods  of  Mgr.  Freppel,  writing  on  the  same  subject, 
we  seem  to  be  placing  a  folio  of  Sherlock  or  Cudworth 
against  Bossuet  or  Fenelon.  The  Englishman  is 
strenuous  and  strong,  but  he  is  rarely  lucid,  and  he  is 
impeded  by  the  weight  of  his  trappings.  Yet  when  he 
has  an  opportunity  for  direct  narrative,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Cyprian,  he  often  produces  a  fine, 
vivid  effect. 

On  the  whole,  and  with  all  reservations  which  can 
possibly  be  made,  this  weighty  volume  is  a  contribution 
to  criticism  and  learning  on  which  we  can  but  congratu- 
late the  Anglican  Church.  We  wish  more  of  her  bishops 
were  capable  or  desirous  of  descending  into  that  arena 
of  pure  intellect  from  which  Dr.  Benson  returns  with 
these  posthumous  laurels. 

FINE  PRINTS. 

"Fine  Prints."     By  Frederick  Wedmore.  London: 
George  Redway.  1897. 

MR.  WEDMORE  has  written  a  charming  book,  full 
of  choice  phrases  ;  it  is  eminently  readable,  and 
recalls  to  one's  mind  a  multitude  of  masterpieces.  One 
cannot  be  too  often  reminded  of  Rembrandt  and  Diirer — 
the  very  names  are  wholesome  reading — and  any  book 
which  mentions  them  has  some  value.  But  putting 
aside  the  charm  of  the  style  and  the  enumeration  of 
many  facts  and  names,  what,  we  are  inclined  to  ask, 
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Is  the  exact  object  of  the  book?  Would  not  "  My  Fine 
Prints  "  have  proved  a  more  suitable  title  ?  Mr.  Wed- 
more  has  a  very  good  eye  for  what  he  knows,  but  only 
half  an  eye  for  what  he  merely  knows  about.  It  seems 
to  us,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wedmore  should  either  have 
written  more  of  what  he  does  know,  or  have  travelled 
rapidly  over  the  print-collector's  field.  To  leave  out  the 
side-paths  and  by-ways  is  well — few  can  follow  the  net- 
work of  little  paths  leading  off  the  high  road  without 
entirely  losing  themselves — but  the  gaps  Mr.  Wedmore 
leaves  call  for  a  leaping  power  one  can  scarcely  expect 
from  either  the  trained  or  the  untrained  collector.  "  In 
the  eighteenth  century,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  original 
etching  falls  into  the  background  "  ;  later,  in  a  chapter 
on  the  French  revival  of  etching,  after  mentioning 
Geddes  only,  as  having  asserted  himself  as  Rembrandt's 
true  follower,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  But  the  middle  of 
our  century  had  to  be  reached  before  the  true  revival  of 
the  art  of  etching,  anywhere.  Before  it  Ingres,  in  a 
single  plate,  practised  the  art  in  the  spirit  of  the  line- 
engraver.  Just  as  it  approached,  Delacroix  and  Paul 
Huet  and  Theodore  Rousseau  showed,  in  a  few  plates, 
some  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  etching  is  often 
serviceable,  chiefly  as  a  medium  for  a  sketch.  But  the 
middle  of  the  century  had  actually  to  arrive  before  the 
world  was  in  possession  of  the  best  performances  of 
Millet,  Meryon,  Bracquemond  and  Jules  Jacquemart." 

Has  Mr.  Wedmore  never  come  across  the  etchings  of 
Tiepolo,  or  does  he  not  consider  them  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  mentioned?  What  of  the  beautiful 
Venice  plates  by  Antonio  Canal,  and  what  of  the  bulky 
work  of  Francisco  Goya?  Surely  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  omitting  these,  two  of  whom,  Tiepolo  and  Goya, 
must  take  their  place  amongst  the  most  importantetchers 
since  Rembrandt.  What  position,  pray,  as  etchers,  is 
held  by  Messieurs  Delacroix,  Huet  and  Rousseau? 
Why  not  bring  in  Courbet,  who  also  etched  only  one 
plate  ?  For  a  few  shillings  the  collector  may  procure 
for  himself  half  a  dozen  etchings  by  Canaletti,  for  a  few 
pounds  a  quantity  by  Tiepolo,  a  Goya  he  may  get  for 
the  price  of  a  Meryon.  And  the  mention  of  Meryon 
brings  us  to  that  part  of  the  book  where  Mr.  Wedmore 
is  most  at  home,  and  expresses  himself  the  most  per- 
sonally. The  high  place  assigned  by  Mr.  Wedmore  to 
Bracquemond  and  Jacquemart  is  to  us  inexplicable. 
Jacquemart  was  a  brilliant,  a  most  brilliant  interpreter 
of  objets  d'art,  just  as  Bracquemond  is  an  accomplished 
interpreter  of  pictures.  To  neither  can,  we  think,  be  given 
any  serious  place  as  creative  artists.  Jacquemart  is,  as 
Mr.  Wedmore  points  out,  by  far  the  more  competent, 
insomuch  as  he  uses  the  simplest  means  in  the  best  way, 
whereas  to  Bracquemond  we  owe  the  modern  com- 
plicated processes  brought  into  existence  by  the  desire 
to  imitate  the  surface  of  oil-paintings  with  the  needle. 
Jules  Jacquemart  is  an  admirable  craftsman  ;  but  to 
assign  him  a  place  by  the  side  of  Millet  and  Legros,  as 
a  great  French  etcher,  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  vast 
difference  between  the  stations  of  the  interpreter  and 
the  creative  artist.  And  here  we  would  pause  to 
discuss  the  most  difficult  question  of  Meryon's  true 
position  ;  and  this  involves  the  knotty  point  of  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  word  "mastery."  For  however 
accomplished,  however  engaging,  an  artist  may  be,  the 
quality  of  mastery  is  the  rarest  he  can  possibly 
achieve  ;  and  to  preserve  that  distinction  which  is  the 
undoubted  right  of  a  few  isolated  artists,  we  must  be 
cautious  of  attributing  this  particular  quality,  however 
tempted  we  may  be,  to  him  who  falls  below  a  certain 
creative  standard,  which  alone  constitutes  mastery.  A 
genuine  master  discovers,  so  to  say,  a  formula  for 
beauty  of  whatever  kind,  and  expresses  it  in  the  finest 
possible  way,  within  the  strict  limits  of  the  art  chosen. 
And  as  the  art  of  etching  is  more  restricted  than  that  of 
painting,  so  is  the  possibility  of  a  certain  creation  of 
beauty  more  limited.  When  Mr.  Whistler,  for  instance, 
lays  aside  the  brush  and  takes  up  the  needle,  his  view 
of  things  changes.  He  sees  in  nature  those  qualities 
only  which  are  suitable  for  expression  in  this  particular 
medium  ;  his  subject  is  selected  in  compliance  with  the 
needs  of  the  copper.  Meryon,  enamoured  of  a  certain 
side  of  nature,  chose  the  copper  as  an  adequate  method 
of  expressing  himself.  And  therein  lies  the  difference 
between  the  Master  and  an  etcher  of  great  interest  and 
fine  accomplishment.    Meryon  is  not  a  master  of  etch- 


ing, but  he  has  given  us  a  very  personal  and  even 
monumental  vision  of  Paris,  an  echo  of  the  last  swan- 
song  of  the  dying  Cite.  One  master  the  French  still 
possess,  the  creator  of  a  great  type,  an  inventor  of 
exquisite  landscapes,  a  master  of  his  means — Alphonse 
Legros. 

Of  him  Mr.  Wedmore  speaks  with  taste  and  genuine 
appreciation  ;  but  he  has  a  habit  of  often  taking  away 
from  the  edge  of  his  compliments  by  a  seemingly  equal 
admiration  for  talents  of  an  inferior  order.  He  has  been 
frank  and  courageous  in  his  very  complete  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Whistler's  art  ;  indeed  the  chapter  on  James 
Whistler  and  Francis  Seymour  Haden,  now  the  distin- 
guished President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers,  is  altogether  admirable. 

Etchings  would  seem,  however,  to  be  the  only  fine 
prints  Mr.  Wedmore  has  really  studied.  Of  original 
engravers  on  wood  he  makes  no  mention  ;  and  so 
accustomed  is  he  to  transfer  lithography  that  he  appears 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  no  more  than  from  fifty  to  about 
two  hundred  satisfactory  impressions  (according  to  the 
quality  of  the  drawing)  can  be  obtained  from  a  drawing 
on  the  stone.  A  drawing  made  on  the  transfer-paper 
can  be  retransferred  on  to  a  smooth  stone  many  times 
over  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  an  artist  may  publish 
his  prints  in  a  magazine  for  a  trifling  sum. 

Much  knowledge  and  taste  Mr.  Wedmore  undoubtedly 
possesses,  and  his  book  is  excellent  reading  ;  but  we 
hope  that  he  will  some  day  give  us  a  book  just  as  read- 
able as  the  present  one,  but  full  of  a  finer  insight  into 
the  best  of  every  branch  of  the  original  engraver's  art. 

THE   CASE   OF   OLIVE  SCHREINER. 

"Trooper  Peter  Halket  of  Mashonaland."    By  Olive 
Schreiner.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1897. 

"  '"THE  Story  of  an  African  Farm"  was  published 
J-  fourteen  years  ago  and  created  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  in  literary  circles.  That  it  had  in 
addition  a  bookstall  and  public  library  success  proved 
its  exceptional  qualities.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  the  woman's  novel ;  at  once  strong  and 
delicate,  realistic  and  refined,  vigorous  and  yet 
sufficiently  reticent.  But  it  is  more  than  an  interest- 
ing story  written  in  excellent  style  ;  it  is  an  illuminative 
page  of  Colonial  history  at  once  vivid  and  sympathetic. 
The  background  is  drawn  as  by  an  artist  lingering 
lovingly  on  familiar  scenes,  and  the  figure-painting  is 
boldly  handled.  There  are  humour  and  pathos  in 
the  book.  Bonaparte  and  Tant'  Sannie  are  wonder- 
fully real,  the  ragged  adventurer  and  the  stout  Boer 
widow  live  and  move  ;  and  so,  though  in  another 
way,  do  Waldo  and  Emmie.  Of  course  the  book  is  not 
faultless.  Lyndall  is  more  imagined  than  realized,  and 
the  sermon  by  the  stranger  is  a  flaw  in  the  artistry  ; 
the  drama  sometimes  halts  whilst  the  author  strives 
to  reshape  old  aphorisms.  But,  blemishes  notwith- 
standing, the  book,  if  it  was  not  a  masterpiece,  was 
indubitably  a  work  of  genius.  Here  at  last  it  seemed 
was  the  woman  author  to  redeem  the  barren  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  rise  brightly  from  the 
cloudy  masses  of  her  clamouring,  thronging,  mediocre 
sisters.  Even  the  serious  critics  were  enthusiastic. 
This  was  fourteen  years  ago,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  schoolgirl  essay,  and  a  one  sided  political  pamphlet, 
Olive  Schreiner  has  left  our  hopes  unfulfilled.  She 
seems  to  have  been  a  meteor,  not  a  new  planet. 

"  Trooper  Peter  Halket  "  breaks  the  silence  with  a 
vague  cry.  It  is  neither  a  novel  nor  a  tract.  It  makes 
no  appeal  to  the  idler ;  it  repels  the  religionists.  But 
it  is — and  this  makes  it  remarkable— a  completely 
conscientious  exposition  of  its  author's  religious  and 
political  views,  undertaken  regardless  of  profit  or 
renown,  of  praise  or  pence.  It  is  a  cry  of  the  soul,  a 
narrow  little  soul  that  has  whimpered  until  its  persistent 
whimpering  has  jarred  all  the  music  in  an  organization 
wofully  feminine.  The  nerve  crisis  produced  by  its  puny 
moaninghas  shaken  a  brilliant  intelligence  and  weakened 
a  powerful  imagination.  It  has  made  "Trooper  Peter 
Halket  "  possible  from  the  writer  of  "  The  Story  of  an 
African  Farm." 

Peter  is  a  soldier  in  the  pay  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany :  a  slum-bred  son  of  a  washerwoman,  physically 
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poor  and  pale.  So  well  is  he  portrayed  that,  whilst 
he  dreams  of  wealth  by  the  Kopje  fire,  under  the  black 
sky  of  Mashonaland,  and  sees  as  in  a  vision  the 
companies  he  will  float  and  the  palaces  he  will  build, 
the  visits  that  he  will  pay  to  Sandringham,  and  the 
titles  and  powers  that  he  will  purchase,  we  see  the  faint 
spectre  of  scrofula  hovering  over  him,  fever  waiting  on 
his  anaemic  veins,  premature  old  age  dodging  his  feeble 
youth.  He  is  twenty-one,  and  slum-bred.  He  has 
wandered  from  his  companions  and  sits  alone  by  the 
fire  he  has  kindled ;  the  vastness  and  the  loneliness  of 
the  veldt  are  around  him.  Presently  hehears  "  the  sound 
of  footsteps  ascending  ;  the  slow  even  tread  of  bare 
feet  coming  up."  The  hair  on  his  head  "  slowly 
stiffened  itself,  he  had  no  thought  of  escaping  ;  he  was 
paralysed  with  dread.  .  .  .  He  had  worked  a  Maxim 
gun  in  a  fight  when  some  hundred  natives  fell  and  only 
one  white  man  had  been  wounded  ;  and  he  had  never 
known  fear,  but  to-night  his  fingers  were  stiff  on  the 
lock  of  his  gun."  Slowly  the  footsteps  approach,  and 
presently  he  sees  "  the  tall  figure  of  a  man  in  one  loose 
garment  reaching  lower  than  his  knees."  He  welcomes 
his  visitor  with  true  veldt  politeness  ;  and  then  begins 
the  strange  scene  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  book. 
To  me  it  seems  a  duologue  between  Olive  Schreiner's 
genius  and  the  spiritual  will-o'-the-wisp  that  is  leading 
her  astray ;  but  the  dramatis  personas  are  labelled 
respectively  Trooper,  Peter  Halket  and  Jesus  Christ. 
So  much  stronger  is  the  writer's  talent  than  her 
religious  fervour  that  whilst  Peter  impresses  himself 
upon  us  by  his  consistency,  his  naturalness,  his 
sympathetic  and  convincing  humanity,  the  Divine 
Visitor  figures  merely  as  an  egotistical  gentleman  in  a 
ridiculously  scant  garment  who  plagiarizes  freely  from 
the  Bible,  gives  copious  extracts  from  sermons  he  has 
heard,  and  substitutes  mutilated  texts  for  substantial 
arguments.  Peter  commences  his  conversation  by 
asking  his  visitor  frankly  what  he  is  and  where  he 
comes  from.  He  receives  evasive  answers,  but  is  more 
anxious  to  talk  than  to  listen. 

"  I'm  confoundedly  glad  of  any  company.  It's  a 
beastly  night  for  any  one  to  be  out  alone.  Wonder 
you  found  your  way.  .  .  .  I'm  sorry  I  hav'n't  anything 
to  eat  to  offer  you,  but  I  hav'n't  had  anything  myself 
since  last  night.  It's  beastly  sickening  being  out  like 
this  with  nothing  to  eat.  Wouldn't  have  thought  a 
fellow 'd  feel  so  bad  after  only  a  day  of  it.  Have  you 
ever  been  out  without  grub  ?  " 

"  Forty  days  and  nights,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Forty  days  !  Phe— w — !  "  said  Peter.  "  You  must 
have  had  a  lot  of  drink  or  you  wouldn't  have  stood  it." 
Peter's  easy  colloquial  style  never  alters.  Later  on  he 
gives  anecdotes  of  his  amours  with  the  native  women, 
and  says,  "Got  any  girls?  Care  for  niggers?"  "I 
care  for  all  women,"  said  the  stranger,  refolding  his 
arms  about  his  knees.  "  Oh,  you  do,  do  you?"  said 
Peter.  "  Well,  I'm  pretty  sick  of  them;  I  had  bother 
enough  with  mine  "  .  .  .  .  and  so  on.  Peter  always 
credible  and  distinct,  the  Divine  Visitor  always  vague 
and  without  dignity.  There  is  no  halo  round  his  head  ; 
the  little  soul  that  forces  him  into  the  pages  of  the  book 
has  not  the  strength  to  give  him  life,  to  make  him  glow 
and  shine.  It  is  a  dumb  god  with  a  label  stuck  on  him. 
The  dialogue  is  between  Peter  Halket  and  an  image. 
There  is  not  enough  divinity  shown  to  move  the  reader 
to  anything  but  surprise  when  Peter  undertakes  to 
deliver  a  message  which,  though  couched  in  curious 
diction,  is  simply  a  mandate  for  "peace  on  earth  and 
goodwill  towards  all  men."  This  message  concludes 
the  first  part  of  the  book.  It  leaves  one  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  profound  dissatisfaction  and  pity,  but  not  for 
the  Chartered  Company,  its  directors,  or  its  victims. 

"  It  was  a  hot  day.  The  sun  poured  down  its  rays 
over  the  scattered  trees  and  stunted  bush,  and  long 
grass,  and  over  the  dried-up  river  beds.  Far  in  the 
blue,  so  high  the  eye  could  scarcely  mark  them, 
vultures  were  flying  southward,  where  forty  miles  off 
kraals  had  been  destroyed,  and  two  hundred  black 
carcases  were  lying  in  the  sun."  Here  the  camp  has  been 
pitched,  and  this  is  the  scene  where  Peter  delivers  his 
message.  An  escaped  nigger  has  been  recaptured  ; 
the  orders  are  that  he  is  to  be  shot  at  daybreak.  Peter's 
remonstrance  to  the  Captain,  related  by  one  of  the  men 
who  heard  it,  is  a  splendidly  vivid  piece  of  work. 


"  Up  steps  Halket,  right  before  the  Captain,  and 
pulls  his  front  lock — you  know  the  way  he  has.  .  .  . 
He  begins  :  '  Sir,  may  I  speak  to  you?'  in  a  formal  kind 
of  way,  like  a  fellow  introducing  a  deputation  ;  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  he  starts  off  ...  it  was  like  a  boy 
in  Sunday  School  saying  up  a  piece  of  Scripture  he'd 
learnt  off  by  heart  and  got  all  ready  beforehand,  and 
he's  not  going  to  be  stopped  till  he  gets  to  the  end  of 
it."  I  have  not  space  to  give  the  whole  speech,  but  it 
is  pure  Peter,  the  converted  cockney,  piteously  fervent 
and  incoherently  wrong-headed  and  narrow.  "Un- 
mitigated Exeter  Hall  "  is  the  description  his  comrades 
apply  to  him,  but  I  have  heard  the  same  unhappy  fus- 
tian at  the  Salvation  Army  barracks  and  at  a  revivalist 
meeting  on  the  beach  at  Brighton.  The  Captain's  answer 
to  the  rodomontade  is  to  tell  off  Peter  as  executioner 
of  the  man  for  whose  life  he  is  pleading.  But  Peter  has 
been  genuinely  affected  by  his  night  on  the  Kopje  with 
the  Stranger  ;  he  waits  for  darkness,  and  under  cover  of 
the  night  he  gives  the  nigger  food  and  drink,  cuts  his 
bonds  and  sets  him  free.  "As  he  went  the  twigs  and 
leaves  creaked  under  his  tread.  The  Captain  threw 
back  the  door  of  his  tent.  'Who  is  there?'  he  cried. 
Peter  Halket  stood  below  the  tree  with  a  knife  in  his 
hand.  The  noise  roused  the  whole  camp,  the  men  on 
guard  came  running,  guns  were  fired.  ..."  And  one 
hour  after  Peter  Halket  was  lying  under  the  little  tree 
with  the  red  sod  trodden  down  over  him  in  which  a 
black  man's  blood  and  a  white  man's  blood  were 
mingled. 

Olive  Schreiner  touches  no  human  character  that  she 
does  not  illuminate.  The  talk  round  the  camp  fire 
whilst  Peter's  actions  are  being  discussed  is  so  well 
done  that,  slight  as  it  is,  every  man  who  takes  part  in 
it  has  his  own  characteristics,  has  a  separate  existence, 
and  is  alive.  The  scene  itself  glows  with  actuality. 
The  camp  is  set  amidst  "tall  struggling  trees  and  low 
scrub  on  the  bank  of  an  almost  dried-up  river  bed." 
We  see  the  three  fires,  each  with  its  smoking  pot,  the 
lounging  figures  of  the  troopers,  the  inspanned  waggons 
and  the  small  bell-shaped  tent  of  the  Captain.  And 
everything  we  see,  everything  we  feel,  makes  the 
pity  and  the  wonder  grow.  Here  is  the  born  novelist, 
a  woman  whom  literature  absolutely  claims,  driven  out 
of  her  destined  path,  dragged  hither  and  thither  to 
our  grief  and  loss  by  some  fetish,  some  vague  and 
impotent  spirit  which  she  has  probably  christened  con- 
science, but  for  which  a  less  biassed  judge  would  find 
a  very  different  name.  The  psychological  problem 
presented  by  the  drifting  novelist  seems  to  me  infinitely 
more  interesting  than  the  discussion  which  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Trooper  Peter  Halket "  has  evoked  concern- 
ing Olive  Schreiner's  political  sponsors,  or  the  ethics 
of  introducing  sacred  personages  into  irreverent  situa- 
tions. Frank  Danby. 


THE  FASCINATION  OF  WEST  AFRICA. 

"  Travels  in  West  Africa,  Congo  Frangais,  Corisco  and 
Cameroons."  By  Mary  H.  Kingsley.  With  Illus- 
trations.   London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1897. 

WHETHER  it  was  fish  or  whether  it  was  fetish 
that  had  the  greater  influence  in  inducing  Miss 
Kingsley  to  pay  her  first  visit  to  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  in  1893,  is  a  matter  of  very  minor  importance. 
What  is  really  important  is  that  Miss  Kingsley  went, 
fell  at  once  under  the  spell  of  that  most  unhealthy  but 
most  fascinating  section  of  the  African  continent,  re- 
turned to  it  as  soon  as  she  could,  and  has  now  utilized 
her  enforced  leisure  in  England — for  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  Miss  Kingsley  would  be  in  Eng- 
land if  she  could  be  in  Africa — to  write  one  of  the  most 
amusing,  instructive  and  delightful  books  of  travel 
which  the  Dark  Continent  has  ever  given  us.  To  say 
that  Miss  Kingsley's  account  of  her  travels  is  amusing 
is  almost  to  understate  the  case.  There  is  not  only 
good  humour,  but  humour,  in  her  method  of  relating 
her  experiences,  and  the  reader  is  always  being  sur- 
prised into  laughter  by  some  quaint  phrase,  some 
wholly  unexpected  juxtaposition  of  incongruous  ideas, 
or  some  sudden  side-flash  which  throws  the  light  of 
humour  on  some  gruesome  or  impossible  subject.  No 
doubt  Miss  Kingsley's  light  touch  and  buoyant  spirits 
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may  at  first  sight  appear  a  little  incompatible  with  her 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  serious  scientific  person 
devoted  to  fishes  and  reptiles,  and  their  collection  and 
preservation  in  bottles  ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  not 
to  take  Miss  Kingsley  seriously  as  a  naturalist  because  as  a 
writer  she  ventures  at  times  to  be  amusing.  Dr.  Giinther, 
in  the  retirement  of  an  appendix,  sufficiently  vindicates 
Miss  Kingsley's  reputation  as  a  collector,  and  the  angry 
scientist  who  asks  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  lady  who 
writes  of  battling  "  with  mighty  beetles  the  size  of  pie- 
dishes,"  when  in  fact  there  are  no  beetles  that  justify 
such  a  description,  had  perhaps  better  confine  his  read- 
ing to  the  appendices,  though  even  in  these  select 
haunts  of  scientific  precision  if  there  are  two  ways  of 
stating  a  fact  Miss  Kingsley  is  certain  to  choose  the 
less  conventional. 

The  main  object  of  Miss  Kingsley's  second  visit  to 
Africa  was  to  collect  specimens  of  the  fresh-water 
fishes  of  one  of  the  West  African  rivers  north  of  the 
Congo,  and  to  study  the  obscure  and  but  little  under- 
stood subject  of  the  African  mind  as  it  is  revealed 
in  the  manners,  customs  and  religious  beliefs  of  the 
natives  before  these  are  modified,  or  perhaps  obliterated, 
by  constant  contact  with  Europeans.  The  river  which 
Miss  Kingsley  finally  selected  for  her  researches  was 
the  Ogowe"  in  Congo  Francais  ;  but  not  content  with 
the  hairbreadth  escapes  which  befell  her  among  the 
Ogowe"  rapids,  she  must  needs  make  an  adventurous 
journey  across  country  from  the  Ogowe  to  the  Rembwe, 
a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Gaboon  estuary,  and 
finally  ascend  Mungo  Mah  Lobeh,  the  great  peak  of 
the  Cameroons.  The  earlier  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
more  or  less  discursive  description  of  the  better  known 
portions  of  the  West  Coast,  and  they  are  far  from 
lacking  in  interest  ;  for  Miss  Kingsley's  racy  descrip- 
tions, slap-dash  narrative,  and  humorous  exaggerations 
do  but  lend  colour  and  life  to  a  very  careful  and  serious 
study  of  the  many-sided  life  of  the  West  Coast  colonies. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  previous  writer 
has  succeeded  to  quite  the  same  extent  in  conveying  to 
the  mind  of  the  home-staying  Briton  some  at  least 
of  the  elements  of  that  curious  fascination  which  the 
West  Coast,  notwithstanding  its  tropic  heats  and  rains, 
its  steaming  mangrove  swamps  and  its  appalling  death 
rate,  exercises  over  so  many  of  those  whom  duty  or 
necessity  compels  to  make  a  living,  if  not  a  home,  "  on 
the  coast."  At  bottom  of  course  it  is  a  question  of 
temperament.  "  For  people  who  like  that  sort  of  thing 
it  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  they  like."  Miss  Kingsley 
likes  "  that  sort  of  thing,"  so  much  so  that  she  finds  a 
beauty  of  its  own  in  the  mangrove  swamp  and  the 
sluggish  creek,  no  less  than  in  the  higher  reaches  of 
the  river  above  the  tidal  limits,  where  the  banks  are 
clothed  with  the  luxuriant  growths  of  a  tropical 
forest. 

In  nothing  is  Miss  Kingsley's  account  of  her  travels 
more  charming  than  in  the  light  she  is  able  to  throw  on 
the  dark  places  of  the  native  mind.  She  compares  the 
minds  of  the  natives  to  the  forests  among  which  they 
live.  "  Unless  you  live  among  the  natives,  you  never 
get  to  know  them  ;  if  you  do  this  you  gradually  get  a 
light  into  the  true  state  of  their  mind-forest.  At  first 
you  see  nothing  but  a  confused  stupidity  and  crime  ; 
but  when  you  get  to  see— well,  as  in  the  other  forest — 
you  see  things  worth  seeing."  For  weeks  Miss 
Kingsley  was  alone  with  her  native  "boys."  The 
journey  from  the  Ogowe"  to  the  Rembwe"  was  made  in 
the  company  of  four  Fans  and  an  equal  number  of 
Ajumbas,  and  no  opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass  of 
studying  not  only  the  manners  and  customs  of  her  own 
attendants,  but  of  the  natives  of  the  villages  at  which 
she  stayed.  This  study  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
wide  diffusion  of  "trade  English,"  which  is  not  only 
used  as  a  means  of  intercommunication  between  whites 
and  blacks,  but  between  natives  using  two  distinct 
languages.  In  this  way  Miss  Kingsley  was  able  to 
collect  a  surprisingly  large  mass  of  facts  relating  to 
different  native  tribes,  and  by  comparing  these  facts, 
studying  their  relation  one  to  another,  and  discussing 
the  matter  with  other  students  of  the  same  subject 
on  the  coast,  she  has  been  able  to  suggest  the 
"root  idea"  of  many  native  customs  which  have 
hitherto  been  either  misunderstood  or  not  understood 
at  all.    The  chapters  devoted  to  fetish  will  well  repay 
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the  careful  study  of  the  anthropologist  and  ethnologist ; 
and  travellers  who  propose  visiting  West  Africa,  hoping 
to  follow  in  Miss  Kingsley's  footsteps  in  stalking  the 
African  idea,  will  do  well  to  burn  into  the  tablets  of 
their  memories  the  excellent  "hints  as  to  mental 
outfit"  which  are  so  pithily  set  forth  in  these  pages. 
Miss  Kingsley  makes  no  pretensions  to  having  ex- 
hausted the  subject  in  any  one  of  its  aspects  ; 
she  is  indeed  acutely  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of 
translating  African  mental  images  into  terms  of  the 
European  mind. 

Were  it  not  for  considerations  of  space  we  should  be 
glad  to  say  something  of  Miss  Kingsley's  views  on 
Trade  and  Labour  in  West  Africa,  a  subject  which  is 
incidentally  mentioned  throughout  the  narrative,  and 
treated  in  more  detail  in  an  appendix.  But  on  this,  as 
on  the  Missionary  question,  on  Miss  Kingsley's  views 
of  the  French  as  colonists  in  West  Africa,  and  on  a 
hundred  other  interesting  questions,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  remain  silent,  only  strongly  urging  every  one 
who  is  the  least  interested  in  West  Africa  or  its 
inhabitants  to  consult  Miss  Kingsley's  book.  It  is  a 
perfect  mine  of  information  on  every  West  African 
subject  except,  perhaps,  the  killing  of  game,  big  or 
little.      It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  exception. 

A  THEOLOGICAL  MAP. 

"  Introduction  to  Theology."  Alfred  Cave,  Principal 
of  Hackney  College.  Revised  Edition.  London  : 
T.  &  T.  Clark.  1896. 

*  I  "HIS  is  a  straightforward  attempt  to  map  out  that 
J-  huge  indefinite  region  which  is  called  theology, 
to  mark  it  off  into  provinces  and  to  refer  the  student  to 
important  books  by  those  who  have  travelled  in  and 
around  these  provinces ;  and  the  book  is  important 
because  it  makes  a  sincere  effort  to  see  the  subject 
steadily  and  to  see  it  whole.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
be  able  to  welcome  a  book  from  the  Principal  of  a 
Congregationalist  Seminary,  and  to  be  able  to  say  that 
it  is  worth  buying  and  keeping,  as  it  is,  at  any  rate  for 
the  present.  It  is  the  latest  attempt  to  present  an 
encyclopaedic  introduction  to  theology.  The  success  of 
the  book  as  a  student's  bibliography  is  actually  helped 
by  the  fact  that  the  author  is  content  with  the  vaguest 
notions  of  what  theology  really  is,  and  he  is  content  to 
take  it  as  meaning  classified  religion,  and  religion  is 
"perception  of  the  supernal"  and  its  consequences. 
He  waives  aside  poor  philosophy  (who  might  also  claim 
to  take  a  peep  at  the  supernal  if  it  were  feasible)  by  the 
not  very  profound  remark  that  "philosophy  is  the 
product  of  the  exercise  of  the  reason  pure  and  simple  ; 
theology  is  the  product  of  the  reason  as  exercised  upon 
the  facts  of  religion."  This  mental  chaos  is  not  to 
be  condoned  by  the  plea  that  the  man  is  a  librarian 
to  his  readers,  and  need  not  have  insight.  His 
classification  is  lacking  in  that  greatest  element  of 
a  good  classification,  necessity.  It  does  not  at  all 
necessarily  come  about  that  theological  study  should 
group  itself  into  Natural,  Ethnic  (i.e.  Pagan  and 
Heathen),  Biblical,  Ecclesiastical,  Comparative  (by 
which  is  really  meant  doctrinal  or  dogmatic)  and 
Pastoral.  This  is  no  improvement  upon  the  old  Devo- 
tional, Moral,  Historical,  Ecclesiastical,  Pastoral, 
Dogmatic,  and  Philosophic  division.  The  Congrega- 
tional standpoint  makes  it  necessary  to  give  a  whole 
province  by  itself  to  the  Bible,  which  is  not  to  be 
regretted,  because  it  is  the  best  division  in  the  book. 
Of  course  Dr.  Cave  is  obliged  to  wriggle  most 
vigorously  when  he  deals  with  the  Canon.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  take  one's  stand  upon  the  Bible  and  the  Bible 
only,  and  yet  to  have  to  admit  that  the  Church  made 
free  with  much  that  claimed  to  be  Scripture,  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  Canon  is  certainly  a  hard  nut  for 
Congregationalist  teeth  to  crack.  It  resulted,  "it 
would  seem,  from  the  perfectly  free  action  of  the 
various  Churches,"  but  is  "  confessedly  veiled  in  dark- 
ness," very  conveniently  no  doubt.  There  are  several 
weak  points,  however,  which  are  not  inevitable,  and  might 
be  amended.  The  indices  are  absurd.  Suppose,  for 
example,  the  student  wishes  to  read  the  Ai?ax>?.  He 
would  not  find  it  under  Sicaxv,  Didache,  Teaching, 
Apostles,  Twelve,  or  any  other  term.    It  is  tucked 
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away  under  the   mantle   of  the   Apostolic  Fathers. 
Suppose  he  wanted  to  read  Bishop  Lightfoot's  sermons, 
and  had  a  fool  for  a   bookseller.     He  would  hunt 
through  five  references,  and  not  find  them.  Suppose 
the  young  Congregationalist  wanted   to  sup  Gospel 
rarities  from   the   life  or  works  of  Mr.  Green  the 
hatter,    who   first   founded   the    Independents.  He 
would   find   nothing.      Suppose   he   wanted  to  find 
an    old    Commentary    on   the    Minor    Prophets,  to 
know  about  Muratori,  or  the  Hypostatic  Union,  or 
the  two  Baptist  confessions  of  faith,  he  would  fumble  in 
vain.     The  patristic  information  is  very  thin.  The 
students  at  Hackney  are  generally  referred  to  Migne's 
Cursus,  and  they  are  not  told  how  else,  save  in  cribs, 
they  may  read  even  their  dear  Tertullian.    Surely  the 
Abbe"  Gaume  deserves  a  word  ?  But  the  reader  will  rather 
expect  to  find  ancient  theology  lightly  set  by.    But  let 
him   then   turn   to  the   heading    "  Life    of  Christ." 
Apparently  here  Dr.  Cave  has  been  guided  to  some 
extent  by  the  brawling  self-assertiveness  of  the  Principal 
of  Mansfield,  who  imagines  that  he  has  discovered  the 
subject  for  the  first  time  for  the  English.    But  surely 
Jeremy  Taylor,  "our  English  Mercury,"  should  have 
occurred  to  both,  even  if  they  had  not  heard  of  "  Lives  " 
by  Bishops  Montagu,  Law,  Mant,  and  Forbes?  We 
might  add  to  this  list  Woodhead,  Traheron  and  Samuel 
Wesley  in  the  seventeenth  century,  William  Smith, 
Reading,     Bailey,    Stackhouse,    Benson,  Randolph, 
Willan,  Mrs.  D'Oyly,  and  Dr.  Hunter  in  the  eighteenth, 
with  Joseph  White,  Gilpin,  Hattman,  Warner,  Bennett, 
Macbride,    Norris,  Kitto,    Isaac    Williams,  Rogers, 
Burgh,  John  Young,  and  A.  L.  Foote  in  this  century, 
all  of  whom  were  pre-Fairbairnians.     If  we  go  further 
afield,  Isidorus   Hispalensis,   Juvencus,  Merobaudes, 
Bonaventura,    Xavier,    Hus,    Ludolph    of  Saxony, 
Villegas,    and  Andreas  will   appeal   to   one  class  of 
readers.    Tillemont,   Le  Clerc,  Calmet,  and  Vichard 
and  many  more  should  be  mentioned  with  De  Pressense  ; 
and  of  Germans,  why  confine  the  list  to  sixteen  ? — 
though  sixteen  out  of  thirty  is  a  large  proportion.  We 
might  have  Lieberkaun,  Marheineke,  Krabbe,  Ammon, 
Hase,  and  Sepp.    None  of  these  various  writers  are 
mentioned,  but  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  Dean  Farrar,  and 
Principal  Fairbairn  are  actually  given  as  authorities. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Dr.  Cave  has  many  limita- 
tions, both  of  method  and  of  knowledge,  but  his  work 
is  so  useful  that  his  limitations  count  for  less  than  do 
his  virtues. 

RECENT  VERSE. 

"  A  Lover's  Breast-knot."  By  Katharine  Tynan  (Mrs. 
Hinkson).    London  :  Elkin  Mathews.  1896. 

"The  Scales  of  Heaven  :  Poems,  Narrative,  Legendary, 
and  Meditative,  with  a  few  Sonnets."  By  Frederick 
Langbridge.    London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1896. 

IN  simple  and  sweet  notes  of  the  joys  and  griefs  of 
love  Katharine  Tynan's  Muse  finds  beautiful  ex- 
pression. Her  earlier  verse  was  sometimes  over-rich 
with  ornament,  and  ornament  not  all  her  own  ;  but  in 
"  A  Lover's  Breast-knot "  she  is  genuinely  herself,  and 
the  poems  are  the  more  welcome  on  that  account. 
There  are  still  traces  of  an  old  fault,  the  tendency  to 
repeat  certain  images  and  phrases  ;  the  reader  becomes 
a  little  cloyed  with  gold  and  honey,  and  moons  and 
roses.  But  through  all  superfluous  imagery  the  note  of 
poignant  and  true  emotion  pierces. 

"  When  you  awake  I  wake 

And  when  you  sleep  I  sleep. 
Your  lightest  sigh  will  break 

My  sweetest  dreams  and  deep. 
My  heart  watches  aware 

Whether  I  wake  or  sleep. 
Though  far  in  dreams  I  fare, 
Call,  and  my  heart  will  leap." 
This  is  one  side  of  Katharine  Tynan's  poetry;  and  on 
another  side,  how  living  a  picture  can  she  call  up  in  a 
few  lines  that  appeal  to  all  the  senses  at  once,  as  in  this 
second  stanza  of  a  song  called  "August  Weather." 
"  Air  like  a  cider-press 

With  the  bruised  apples'  scent ; 
Low  whistles  express 

Some  sleepy  bird's  content ; 


Still  world  and  windless  sky, 

A  mist  of  heat  o'er  all ; 
Peace  like  a  lullaby, 

And  the  ripe  apples  fall." 
In  the  first  of  these  quotations  there  is  a  line  illus- 
trating a  rather  frequent  trick  with  Mrs.  Hinkson,  the 
awkward  separation  of  two  adjectives.  We  mention  it 
because  it  may  have  escaped  her  notice,  and  it  is  the 
kind  of  weakness  which  becomes  a  bad  habit.  The 
second  quotation  shows  that  she  has  a  care  for  metrical 
devices,  which  are  generally,  as  here,  very  happy.  A 
bold  example  of  shifted  accent  occurs  in  another  poem, 
where 

"  For  some  silent  heart-string  stirred  " 
rhymes  with 

"  Some  lost  heaven  remembered." 
This  is  not  so  successful. 

One  cannot  read  Mr.  Langbridge's  volume  without 
admiration  for  the  excellent  workmanship,  the  often 
rich  and  glowing  language,  and  the  spiritual  fervour 
which  distinguish  his  verse.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  after  closing  the  book,  we  do  not 
find  that  the  pleasure  it  gave  remains  with  us.  We 
remember  vaguely  a  number  of  fine  passages,  but  not 
a  line  haunts  us  with  that  something  incommunicable 
which  is  the  charm  and  token  of  poetic  originality. 
Mr.  Langbridge  is  assuredly  sincere  and  able  :  but  he 
does  not  persuade  us  that  what  he  says,  or  his  way  of 
saying  it,  is  perfectly  his  own.  Nor  is  this  the  result 
of  actual  imitation,  although,  in  the  blank  verse  espe- 
cially, Tennyson's  example  is  too  obvious,  as  here  : — 
"  A  young  lad 

Ancient  as  sin,  wilted  and  wizen'd  and  warp'd 

With  ten  black  years,  all  winter." 
The  cause  lies  rather,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  in  the 
writer's  aim,  which  is  to  make  his  verse  a  channel  of 
moral  and  spiritual  influence.  To  set  out  with  such  a 
purpose,  and  to  achieve  poetry,  demands  a  power  and 
literary  instinct  which  are  given  to  few. 

THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  CAVALRY. 

"Achievements  of  Cavalry."    By  General  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood.    London  :  Bell  &  Sons.  1897. 

SIR  EVELYN  WOOD  sets  the  army  an  example 
which  it  will  do  well  to  follow,  and  our  cavalry 
officers  in  particular  should  emulate  his  industry.  We 
do  not  need  bookworms  to  lead  squadrons  :  a  hot- 
headed cornet  is  often  the  best  possible  man  to  do  a 
daring  deed  in  the  field.    But  cavalry  officers,  subalterns 
as  well  as  colonels,  should  remember  that  on  active 
service  the  fate  not  only  of  themselves  and  their  men, 
but  of  the  whole  army  behind  them,  may  depend  on 
their  intelligence,  foresight,  good  judgment,  and  knowr- 
ledge  of  their  profession.    For  one  downright  charge 
and  set-to  there  are  a  hundred  days  of  reconnaissance 
work,  outpost  duty,  scouting  and  raiding.     A  cavalry 
officer  has  really  more  need  to  understand  topography 
and  the  framing  of  reports   on   roads,  positions  and 
camping  grounds  than  has  his  comrade  in  the  artillery 
or  infantry.    He  should  have  a  good  eye  for  ground,  he 
should   possess  tactical  knowledge,   and   should  be 
trained  to  estimate  distances  and  numbers  rapidly.  In 
a   word,  he  should  be  a    thoroughly  well-educated, 
capable  and  intelligent  officer,  and  should  be  selected 
more  for  his  wits  than  for  any  other  reason,  it  being 
always  understood  that  horsemanship  is  a  sine  qua  non. 
Yet  in  our  service  it  is  the  most  stupid  and  idle  boys 
who  find   their  way  into  our  horse  regiments.  In 
place  of  choosing  men  because  they  are  quick  and 
ready,  we  select  them,  even  when  they  are  the  reverse, 
because  they  or   their  fathers  have  money  at  their 
bankers.    We  apparently  regard    it  as  of  more  im- 
portance that  a  man  should   be  able  to  drink  cham- 
pagne freely  and  join  in  expensive  luncheon  parties 
at  race  meetings  than    that  he  should  show  himself 
smart  or  proficient  al   his  studies  while  a  boy.  We 
open  the  gates  of  our   ravalry  barracks  to  those  who 
are  by  education  inc.  pable  of  gaining  admittance  to 
those  of  the  other  arn       And  in  consequence  of  this 
extraordinary  system  v.e  have  the  dullest  men  in  the 
very  portion  of  the  ai.ny  where  we  need  intelligence 
most,  and  a  general,  on  service  has  to  rely  on  aa 
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inferior  man  for  information,  which  should  be  as  accu- 
rate and  reliable  as  possible,  being,  as  it  is,  all  important 
to  the  success  of  his  plans.  Our  system  is  one  which, 
in  fact,  is  radically  wrong,  and  that  it  is  so  these  pages 
give  us  only  one  more  proof.  For  it  is  left  to  the  busy 
Quarter-Master-General  to  write  dissertations  which  it 
should  have  been  the  delight  of  some  cavalry  soldier  to 
pen.  Sir  Evelyn  is  a  most  various  man,  as  all  the 
world  knows.  He  has  served  in  the  Navy,  the  infantry, 
and  the  cavalry,  has  been  called  to  the  Bar,  and  is  as 
keen  about  shooting  and  hunting  as  though  he  had  no 
thoughts  in  the  world  but  for  sport.  It  is,  we  say,  a 
reproach  to  the  cavalry  that  it  should  fall  to  this  most 
occupied  of  men  to  write  of  their  achievements  ;  and 
we  trust  the  example  set  will  produce  a  good  effect — 
or  at  the  very  least  incite  officers  to  read  what  he 
has  written.  Six  of  the  chosen  stories  have  already 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  but  Sir  Evelyn 
has  done  well  to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  complete 
a  series  which  no  one  can  read  without  being  forced  to 
think  deeply.  The  days  of  the  arme  blanche  are 
by  no  means  over.  Even  in  Napoleon's  time,  when 
Murat  and  Kellerman  and  other  heroes  nourished, 
though  they  are  now  sometimes  regarded  as  almost 
belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages,  infantry  were  quite 
a  match  even  for  the  best  cavalry,  unless  they  were 
taken  by  surprise  or  had  become  demoralized  before 
the  inundation  swept  upon  them.  That  is  the  case 
more  than  ever  nowadays,  but  it  is  as  easy  to  sur- 
prise men  as  it  was  formerly,  and  the  formations  of 
the  battlefield  are  less  calculated  to  resist  sudden 
assault.  If  a  man  lose  his  presence  of  mind  it  matters 
little  whether  he  be  armed  with  Brown  Bess  or  a  Lee- 
Metford ;  in  fact,  he  is  less  likely  to  injure  his 
opponent  with  the  latter  than  with  the  former  arm. 
The  one  might  or  might  not  hit,  however  correctly  and 
steadily  aimed,  whereas  the  other  is  quite  certain  to 
miss  unless  it  is  held  absolutely  truly.  An  excited  man 
is,  therefore,  less  likely  to  hit  another  with  one  than 
with  the  other.  But  there  are  other  conditions  in 
modern  warfare  which  may  give  cavalry  an  opening. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  preserve  control  over  men  in 
battle  when  in  extended  formation,  and  that  with  maga- 
zine rifles  a  vast  waste  of  ammunition  will  take  place, 
we  feel  sure.  Even  with  muzzle-loaders,  which  were 
loaded  only  with  difficulty  when  they  had  become  foul, 
infantrymen  frequently  shot  all  their  cartridges  away. 
The  fatal  facility  of  a  modern  breechloader  will  empty 
the  pouches  so  readily  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  fate  may  overtake  soldiers  more  frequently  in  the 
future  than  it  did  in  the  past,  even  though  they  now 
start  with  more  rounds  at  their  disposal.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  seasoned  old  soldier  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  warfare.  Awkward  reservists  from  the 
counter  or  the  plough  will  scarcely  have  the  nerve  of  men 
who  were  soldiers  for  a  lifetime,  while  immature  lads 
after  a  year  or  two's  experience  with  the  colours  will 
be  easily  upset  and  flurried  when  away  from  the  per- 
sonal control  of  their  officers,  as  will  be  the  case  on  the 
fields  of  the  future.  Sir  Evelyn  has  missed  an  excellent 
argument  in  favour  of  his  views  when  he  has  not  quoted 
the  most  modern  battle  on  record  to  support  them. 
Placilla,  the  crowning  mercy  of  the  Chilian  war,  was 
won  by  cavalry  alone.  The  infantry  who  took  part  in 
that  battle  were  armed  with  the  most  modern  weapons, 
but  the  very  contingencies  we  have  just  alluded  to  were 
realized,  and  with  empty  pouches  a  squadron  or  two 
of  Hussars  were  enough  to  scatter  them.  He  is  more 
than  fully  justified  in  our  opinion,  therefore,  in  his  con- 
tentions, and  he  has  written  a  book  which,  while  it  will 
never  become,  and  is  not  by  any  means  intended  to  be, 
a  text-book,  should  nevertheless  be  read  by  every  man 
who  aspires  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  military 
profession.  There  are  described  twelve  chosen  feats  in 
all  :  one  from  the  eighteenth  century,  five  from  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  four  from  the  campaigns  of  1866,  and 
two  from  the  campaign  of  1870.  It  may  be  objected  that 
as  these  studies  are  intended  to  ha-<  e  a  greater  value  than 
that  which  merely  partakes  of  historical  or  antiquarian 
interest,  we  should  have  more  examples  from  the  Franco- 
.German  war.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  French  cavalry  played  a  very  unimportant  role  in 
1870.  To  make  a  good  fight  opponents  must  be  equally 
matched,  and  must  struggle  with  equal  determination  ; 


but  the  French  squadrons  neither  flanked  their  columns 
on  the  march  nor  scouted  far  in  front  of  them.  The 
German  cavalry  had,  in  fact,  very  much  their  own 
way  all  through,  and  although  devoted  courage  dis- 
tinguished some  of  the  French  charges,  such  as 
those  of  Margueritte  and  De  Preuil,  still  on  the  majority 
of  occasions  they  failed  to  do  their  duty.  Sir  Evelyn 
might  have  quoted  astounding  examples  of  cavalry 
successes  from  a  few  of  the  later  battles  of  the  war  ; 
but  he  very  likely  did  not  do  so  because  the  conditions 
of  warfare  were  then  exceptional.  The  hastily  raised 
levies  of  Gambetta  are  not  to  be  classed  in  the  same 
category  with  the  veteran  troopers  who  hunted  them 
off  the  field,  and  deductions  drawn  from  combats  fought 
between  troops  of  such  widely  different  efficiency  would 
scarcely  be  trustworthy.  We  cannot  yet  afford,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  to  despise  the  lessons  of  the  old 
wars,  and  indeed  criticism  might  with  more  justice 
dwell  on  the  omission  of  some  of  Seydlitz's  and  Ziethen's 
achievements  than  on  the  lack  of  more  modern  ones. 
Villers-en-Cauchies  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  potency 
of  well-led  squadrons  ;  but  if  we  are  going  back  so  far, 
why  not  look  still  further  into  the  past  ?  The  weapons 
and  equipment  of  infantry  in  1794  were  by  no  means 
more  perfect  than  during  the  wars  of  the  great  Frederick ; 
while  the  French  infantry  soldier  of  the  young  Republic 
was  certainly  not  the  equal  in  steadiness  of  the  highly 
trained  veterans  who  composed  the  armies  that  fought 
out  the  Seven  Years'  War.  For  purposes  of  instruction 
Rossbach  and  Zorndorf  are  just  as  valuable  as  Marengo 
or  Dresden.  The  relative  efficiency  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  was  pretty  much  the  same  at  both  periods  ; 
the  success  of  the  horsemen  was  due  in  each  case  to 
readiness  or  determination  on  the  part  of  the  leaders. 
We  do  not  consider,  however,  that  Sir  Evelyn  should 
be  criticized  with  reference  to  the  examples  he  has 
selected — or  rather,  with  reference  to  those  he  has  not 
selected.  All  he  has  given  us  are  excellent ;  they  are 
discussed  in  a  masterly  manner ;  and  the  greatest 
pains  has  been  bestowed  on  them.  The  twelve  ex- 
amples are  all  led  up  to  by  brief  and  well-written 
summaries  of  the  general  operations  which  brought 
them  about  ;  while  terse,  close  comments  conclude 
each,  laying  bare  with  judicial  impartiality  and  direct- 
ness the  causes  of  success  or  failure.  Then  we  have  a 
clear  diagram  on  a  large  scale  of  the  ground  fought 
over,  while  in  the  case  of  Tobitschau  the  sketch  is  like- 
wise contoured.  We  wish  this  could  have  been  always 
the  case,  for  the  features  of  the  ground  are  very  often 
the  most  important  element  in  a  cavalry  combat,  and 
these  are  better  expressed  by  contours  than  in  any 
other  way.  Tobitschau  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  series,  and  most  fortunately  so,  for 
surely  no  more  instructive  feat  has  ever  been 
accomplished.  Sir  Evelyn  has  taken  special  pains 
also  with  Mars-la-Tour  and  Rezonville,  and  has 
supplied  us  with  some  details  connected  with  these 
actions  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  books 
hitherto  published  in  this  country.  But  he  has  also 
given  us  one  thing  for  which  we  feel  sure  many  soldiers 
will  be  particularly  grateful,  and  that  is  a  portrait  of 
General  von  Bredow.  The  personality  of  the  man  who 
captured  the  batteries  so  cleverly  at  Tobitschau,  and 
who  led  the  "death  ride"  on  16  August,  1870,  must 
always  be  intensely  interesting.  Yet  few  in  England 
are  familiar  with  the  bright,  keen  features  which  form 
the  frontispiece  of  this  volume. 

The  concluding  chapter  on  mounted  infantry  is  the 
portion  of  the  book  which  is  likely  to  provoke  the  most 
controversy,  and  in  it  Sir  Evelyn  leaves  the  realm  of 
history  to  enter  on  a  discussion  as  to  what  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  us.  As  might  have  been  expected 
by  all  who  are  aware  of  how  greatly  the  introduction  of 
mounted  infantry  is  due  to  his  personal  exertions,"  Sir 
Evelyn  considers  that  the  new  arm  will  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  next  campaigns  which  we  have  to 
undertake,  and  he  especially  emphasizes  its  suitability 
for  escorts  to  artillery.  That  he  is  justified  in  his 
opinion  no  one  who  has  investigated  the  question  will 
deny.  Sir  Charles  Napier  mounted  infantry  on  camels- 
in  Scinde.  Nicholson  put  them  in  ekkahs  during  the 
Mutiny.  The  Germans  transported  them  in  carts  in 
1870.  When  we  mount  them  on  horses  or  ponies, 
therefore,  we  are  only  taking  steps  such  as  have  been 
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found  necessary  for  half  a  century.  As  escorts  to 
artillery  riflemen  have  similarly  been  made  use  for  a 
long  time.  Sir  George  Brown  mounted  riflemen  on  the 
Horse  Artillery  carriages  in  the  Crimea.  During  the 
Mutiny  Colonel  Brind  did  the  same  thing.  In  this 
country  the  same  role  for  mounted  infantry  has  been 
advocated  by  expert  opinion  on  horse  artillery  and 
cavalry.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  infantry 
that  can  keep  up  with  guns  will  be  a  most  valuable 
protection  to  them.  In  conclusion  we  must  congratulate 
the  Quarter-Master-General  on  his  book,  and  trust  that 
its  success  will  be  equal  to  its  merits. 

FICTION. 

"  The  Douce  Family."    By  Edith  Johnstone.  London: 

T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 
*'  The  Mystery  of  Elias  G.  Roebuck.    London  :  A.  D. 

Innes  &  Co.  1896. 
"Three  Girls  in  a  Flat."    By  Ethel  Heddle.  London: 

Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.  1896. 

"  '  I  "HE  Douce  Family"  has  a  morbid  cleverness  of 
its  own,  and  some  subtly  done  sketches  of  people 
in  whom  the  humorous  possibilities  lie  so  far  below  the 
surface  that  many  writers  would  have  missed  them. 
The  self-righteous,  handsome,  intolerably  obtuse  Douces 
are  an  artistic  foil  to  the  weird  little  creature  who  flashes 
into  the  story  as  their  brother's  victim,  and  holds  the 
reader's  interest  until  the  unsatisfactory  end.  There  is  a 
frontispiece  quite  wonderfully  in  tune  with  the  book  ; 
"both  are  uncommon,  unpleasant,  and  full  of  fascination. 

"  The  Mystery  of  Elias  G.  Roebuck  "  is  a  collection 
of  tales,  some  laughable,  some  tedious,  none  remark- 
able, and  all  fairly  written.  One  or  two  of  the  serio- 
comic "scientific"  order  suggest  the  shadow  of  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells. 

"Three  Girls  in  a  Flat"  was  probably  written  for 
girls.  In  spite  of  the  title  and  their  latchkeys,  the 
three  heroines  are  anything  but  New.  In  fact,  marriage 
is  the  reward  of  virtue  in  all  three  cases,  the  frivolous 
and  simply  ornamental  one  of  the  trio  receiving  the  or- 
thodox coronet,  and  the  others  resting  content  with 
"  simple  faith  "  in  the  form  of  a  doctor  and  a  clergyman 
respectively. 

<(  Dr.  Darch's  Wife."    By  Florence  Warden.  London: 

F.  V.  White  &  Co.  1896. 
"  Day-Books. "     By  Mabel  Wotton.     London  :  John 

Lane.  1896. 

4t  Where  Thames    is  Wide."      By   Charles  James. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1896. 

"Dr.  Darch's  Wife"  is  a  somewhat  inconceivable 
young  woman  of  the  forgotten  "Lady  Audley  "  type. 
She  goes  about  with  a  smile  of  seraphic  innocence, 
committing  bigamy  and  attempting  murder,  untouched 
by  her  country's  laws.  There  might  be  some  amuse- 
ment in  her  if  she  were  a  little  less  preposterous. 

"  Day-Books  "  shows  very  considerable  promise. 
The  first  story,  "  Morrison's  Heir,"  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing we  have  read  for  some  time.  The  ingratitude 
and  flabby  morality  of  its  heroine,  while  unsparingly 
shown,  cannot  rob  her  of  our  sympathy,  so  clearly  does 
her  character  plead  for  itself.  Prizing  demonstrative 
affection  and  soft  flattery  above  all  earthly  things,  she 
leaves  her  stolid  but  devoted  husband,  after  incredible 
generosity  on  his  part,  for  the  showy  lover  from  whom 
he  had  once  saved  her.  The  blackest  touch  is  her 
leaving  him  burdened  with  her  lover's  child,  "  because 
she  trusted  him  most."  Yet  even  this  is  made  under- 
standable by  the  author's  art.  The  remaining  sketches 
are,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  effective  and  convincing,  but 
all  are  absorbing.  We  should  be  glad  to  welcome  a 
serious  novel  by  this  writer. 

"Where  Thames  is  Wide  "  is  a  bright  little  tale  of 
smuggling  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Most  of  it  is 
frank  farce,  capital  of  its  kind.  The  attempt  to  keep 
up  an  antiquated  form  of  expression  breaks  down  occa- 
sionally ;  but  for  the  necessary  smuggling  we  should 
have  recommended  the  author  to  make  his  fun  modern. 
Bellairs  and  Lacingham,  the  rival  warriors,  are  cha- 
racters that  deserve  to  live.  The  tragic  death  of  old 
Guff  strikes,  to  our  mind,  a  jarring  note  amidst  the 
rollicking  comedy  of  the  whole. 


"  The  Story  of  Hannah."  By  W.  J.  Dawson.   London  : 

Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1896. 
"  Kitty  the  Rag."    By  "  Rita."    London  :  Hutchinson 

&  Co.  1896. 

"  The  Story  of  Hannah,"  among  many  excellent 
points,  has  one  decided  blemish  :  the  pathos,  admirable 
in  itself,  is  so  little  relieved  that  the  whole  is  less  ap- 
pealing than  absolutely  dreary.  Every  episode  is  of  a 
saddening  nature  ;  even  the  humour  of  the  children 
has  a  grim  context.  Apart  from  this,  the  book  has 
claims  to  be  respectfully  treated.  It  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  narrow,  sordid  little  Dissenting  circle  and 
its  rejection  of  its  ageing  minister.  The  sketch  of  the 
invalid  child  who  dies  while  the  parents  are  offering  up 
a  thanksgiving  for  its  recovery  has  a  savage  irony  about 
it.  Less  fresh  is  the  account  of  the  boy  who  prays  for 
a  rocking-horse  in  faith,  and  receives  his  first  religious 
shock  on  finding  no  result.  The  intelligent  infant  who 
figures  theologically  in  our  novels  usually  makes  a 
point  of  opening  with  some  such  disillusion.  It  is  the 
only  hackneyed  thing  in  a  fine  but  depressing  book. 

"Kitty  the  Rag"  is  an  immense  novel  of  profound 
insignificance,  facile  in  style  and  trivial  in  conception. 

"  Chimmie  Fadden."   By  Edward  Townsend.  London: 

Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  1896. 
"  Spindles  and  Oars."  By  Annie  Holdsworth.  London  : 

Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  1896. 

"Chimmie"  (which  is  "Jimmy")  Fadden  is  a 
character  quite  new  to  our  fiction.  The  New  York 
"Bowery  boy"  is  a  type  unknown:  these  sketches 
show  him  worth  some  study.  At  first  we  rebelled 
against  his  language  and  wished  his  artless  sayings 
translated  into  our  mother-tongue.  After  a  time  our 
perseverance  was  rewarded  and  they  became  intelligible 
from  sheer  repetition.  Without  the  strange  vocabulary, 
and  with  some  vulgarity,  from  which  "  Chimmie"  is 
unaccountably  free,  a  Bowery  boy  would  be  just  a 
Cockney  of  the  shrewd  and  kindly  type.  Possibly,  for 
the  credit  of  New  York,  the  author  has  picked  out  a 
superior  specimen  to  put  before  the  British  public. 

"Spindles  and  Oars"  are  "  Kailyard  "  stories,  but 
make  capital  reading  in  spite  of  that  background  of 
doleful  associations.  They  are  full  of  sly  fun  and  good 
things — tender,  too,  and  human.  We  congratulate 
their  author.  "  When  Andrew  won  back  to  Lizbeth  " 
is  among  the  most  delicate  of  the  sketches. 

"The  Web  of  an  Old  Weaver,"  by  T.  Keighley 
Snowdon  (Sampson  Low),  gives  some  entertaining 
poaching  reminiscences,  and  has  two  delightful  people 
in  it — one  Binnie  Driver  and  one  Weasel.  It  is  not 
quite  so  good  as  "Tales  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds," 
but  by  no  means  dull  reading.  The  dialect  is  easily 
followed  and  not  too  ponderous. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

WHEN,  we  wonder,  will  the  editors  of  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century,"  the  "  Fortnightly,"  the  "  Contemporary,"  and 
the  "  National "  follow  the  example  of  the  "  New  Review,"  and 
have  their  pages  cut  ?  Neither  readers  nor  reviewers  find  any 
particular  pleasure  in  the  use  of  a  paper-cutter.  Mr.  Knowles 
may  be  congratulated  on  his  new  number.  It  is  excellent  both 
in  quality  and  variety,  and  would  be  well  worth  reading  if 
only  for  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley's  article  in  reply  to  Chief  Justice 
de  Villiers'  article,  in  the  last  issue,  on  "  England's  Advance 
North  of  the  Orange  River."  Mr.  Stanley  takes  all  M.  de 
Villiers'  Boer  grievances  in  detail,  and  shows  conclusively  that 
they  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  We  will  only  venture  this 
criticism,  that  the  strong  language  occasionally  used  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  however  justified  by  Mr.  de  Villiers'  attack  on  the 
English,  seems  to  us  scarcely  politic  at  the  present  moment. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Wyatt  contributes  an  interesting,  though  a  trifle 
academic,  article  on  "  The  Ethics  of  Empire,"  which,  if  it 
proves  anything,  proves  that  no  such  thing  exists.  We  do  not 
share  the  writer's  fear  that  England  will  cease  to  extend  her 
dominions  through  excess  of  altruism.  Mr.  Charles  Whibley 
treats  the  question  of  women's  degrees  at  Cambridge  with  a 
ponderous  seriousness  which  contrasts  unfavournMy  with  the 
tone  of  his  "New  Review"  article.  The  Electioi  '  Pius  II., 
in  1458,  extracted  rom  his  own  autobiographical  com  nentaries, 
forms  the  subject  of  a  contribution  by  Mr.  Ma  1  I  en,  and 
throws  a  curious  1  .jht  on  the  unedifying  intrigues  used  to 

go  on  during  Pap  I  elections.  Lady  Currie  sends  'ticularly 
readable  and  we.  -written  paper,  setting  forth  ^tory  of 

Prince  Jem,  second  son  of  Mohammed  the  Con        r,  whose 
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fate  may  be  compared  with  that  of  our  own  "  Young  Pretender." 
Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  the  well-known  Indian  financial  expert, 
makes  an  able  and  conclusive  reply  to  certain  strictures  of  Lord 
Roberts  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Agra  in  1857,  which  conveyed  a 
severe  censure  on  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- West 
Provinces.  M.J.  J.  Jusserand  discourses  most  fascinatingly  about 
Ronsard  :  his  intimate  knowledge  of  certain  periods  in  French 
and  English  literature  is  truly  astonishing.  Ronsard's  life  and 
milieu  are  sympathetically  sketched  by  M.  Jusserand,  with  nume- 
rous extracts  from  the  poetry  of  the  "  maitre  des  charmeurs  de 
Poreille."  Miss  Eliza  Orme  vaguely  suggests  some  kind  of 
old-age  pension  scheme  as  a  remedy  for  the  troubles  of  unmar- 
ried ladies  of  advanced  age  and  inadequate  income,  but  is  by 
no  means  hopeful ;  Miss  Edith  Shaw  is  equally  indefinite,  but 
inclined  to  be  unreasonably  optimistic.  On  the  whole,  Miss 
Frances  Low's  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau 
for  middle-class  women's  work  seems  worth  a  trial.  "  Goethe 
as  a  stage-manager"  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Sparrow's 
elaborate  article,  which  is  evidently  the  outcome  of  much  read- 
ng  and  study.  But  why  refute  again  G.  H.  Lewes's  stupid  and 
exploded  misstatements  in  his  "Life  of  Goethe"?  What 
though  Sir  Henry  Irving  repeated  them  ?  Everyone  knows  he 
is  unacquainted  with  literature.  Sir  Algernon  West,  "  who  saw 
the  Coronation  procession  from  Lord  Carrington's  house  in 
Whitehall,  which  exists  no  more,  and  who,  when  six  years  old, 
ran  a  race  with  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  from  Walmer 
Church  to  the  Castle,"  contributes  much  attractive  gossip  about 
social  changes  during  the  Queen's  reign,  in  the  matter  of  dress, 
theatres,  clubs,  manners,  meals,  smoking,  &c,  all  illustrated  and 
enlivened  by  piquant  anecdotes.  Mr.  J.  G.  Snead-Cox  (Editor 
of  the  "  Tablet ")  goes  at  length  into  the  history  of  the  Manitoba 
education  question.  He  hopes  great  things  from  the  intervention  of 
Mgr.  Merry  del  Val,  the  new  Apostolic  Commissioner.  The  article 
is,  perhaps  inevitably,  heavy.  A  first-rate  number  closes  with 
two  short  disquisitions  by  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  and  the  Rev. 
Guinness  Rogers  on  "  The  Integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
as  a  diplomatic  formula."  The  title  led  us  to  suppose  that  the 
essays  consisted  of  tedious  hair-splitting,  and  we  were  not  mis- 
taken :  only  the  Duke  of  Argyll  could  induce  greater  sense  of 
futility. 

The  "Fortnightly"  this  month  suffers  from  a  plethora  of 
seriousness.  Sir  George  Baden- Powell  manages  to  interest  us 
in  Crete,  almost  in  spite  of  ourselves,  by  an  able  article  on 
"  Candia  Rediviva."  It  is  true  he  takes  the  situation  as  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  far  too  seriously  ;  still  his  acquaintance 
both  with  Greece  and  with  Crete  gives  weight  to  his  consider- 
ation of  the  present  crisis  from  the  standpoint  of  a  political 
historian.  He  begins  by  tracing  the  gradual  shrinkage  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  spite  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  ends  by  justly  pointing  out  that  the  upshot  of 
the  whole  affair  will  be  the  removal  of  all  Turkish  troops  from 
Crete  and  autonomy  for  Crete  under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan,  with  ultimate  independence  inevitable  in  the  background. 
Sir  George  Baden-Powell  suggests  that  "  with  the  co-operation 
of  Greece  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  crisis  is  perfectly  easy  by 
means  of  (1)  Declaration  of  an  armistice  ;  (2)  Proclamation  of 
a  Conference  in  Crete  to  consider  the  details  of  an  autonomous 
Constitution" — suggestions  that  should  be  taken  into  account. 
Madame  Novikoff  ("  O.  K.")  writes  on  "  Russia  and  the  Re- 
discovery of  Europe" — the  not  very  obvious  meaning  of  which 
is  that  the  present  European  Concert  is  due  to  Russia.  The 
article  might  have  been  written  by  a  Jingo  Britisher,  so  full  of 
self-satisfied  hypocrisy  is  it.  "  Materialized  Westerns,"  she 
says,  "  little  realize  the  horror  we  (Russians)  feel  in  shedding 
Christian  blood" — for  instance,  when  order  reigned  at  Warsaw? 
We  also  hear  a  good  deal  about  "  the  generosity  and  prudence 
of  Russia's  policy  in  the  East,"  &c.  !  This  beautiful  sentiment 
of  self-sacrifice  is  followed  by  such  declarations  as  "the  first 
step  to  convince  us  (Russians)  of  England's  loyalty  to  Europe 
is  to  surrender  Cyprus  "  !  The  whole  paper  is  thoroughly 
amusing  ;  nowhere  is  it  inconveniently  trammelled  by  facts. 
Mr.  Laurie  Magnus  has  an  interesting  essay  on  Arno  Holz,  "  a 
German  Poet  of  Revolt,"  author  of  the  lately  published  "  Buch 
derZeit":  but  to  judge  by  the  extracts  given  it  is  absurd  to 
mention  him  in  the  same  breath  with  Catullus.  However,  he  pos- 
sesses qualities  of  bitterness  and  despairing  outspokenness,  a 
passion  for  equality  and  hatred  of  class  privilege,  that  remind  one 
of  Francis  Adams.  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill's  skit  on  the  enthusiasm 
of  English  Radical  journalists  for  Greek  literature  and  their 
ignorance  of  it  is  clever,  but  frigidly  academic.  Major  Arthur 
Griffiths  describes  the  present  state  of  military  preparations  in 
Egypt,  and  urges  with  some  force  reasons  for  our  keeping  hold 
of  Egypt,  as  "  a  country  of  commanding  strategic  importance." 
We  do  not  agree  with  him  :  the  hostility  of  France  is  too  dear 
a  price,  and  as  for  the  Suez  Canal,  it  has  been  proved  again  and 
again  that  a  single  ship  could  easily  be  sunk  and  would  block 
it  in  war-time.  Our  route  must  be  round  the  Cape.  It  is  no 
argument  to  say  that  if  we  remain  in  Egypt  we  can  close  the 
Canal  to  others  :  that  can  always  be  done.  Mrs.  Crawford 
writes  with  a  dull  pen  about  "  Feminism  ir  France  "  :  Canon 
MacColl  treats  of  the  situation  as  regards  Crete  and  Greece  in 
his  customary  purblind  way  (the  worthy  minister  seems  to  be 
quite  unaware  that  it  is  the  Christians  and  not  the  Mahom- 
medans  who  are  in  the  majority  in  Cret^,  and  that  as  far 


as  brutality  goes  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  them) : 
whilst  Mr.  W.  E.  Bear,  in  a  heavy  technical  paper  on  "  Market- 
Wrecking,"  advocates  "  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the 
operation  and  results  of  the  option  system  in  the  produce 
markets."  An  extremely  readable  and  elaborate  article  is  that 
by  Mr.  Edward  Salmon,  entitled  "  1497-1897  :  East  and  West." 
In  1497  John  Cabot  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  Vasco  da  Gama 
was  on  his  way  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  this  paper  consists  of  the  history  con- 
nected with  the  two  voyages  ;  the  account  of  Da  Gama's  is 
particularly  good.  Mr.  Nicholas  Synnott  gives  cogent  reasons 
why  England  should  recede  from  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
before  the  next  war.  Judge  O'Connor  Morris  is  very  prolix  on 
Anglo-Irish  financial  relations  and  adds  nothing  to  what  we 
have  already  said  in  these  columns  ;  Dr.  Horton  believes  in  a 
possible  reunion  of  Christendom  on  the  lines  marked  out  by  the 
Free  Church  Congress,  but  the  sectarian  tone  of  his  article  is 
sufficient  to  damp  any  one's  hopes  for  such  a  reunion.  Finally, 
the  Rev.  W.  Greswell  and  Air.  C.  D.  Baynes  have  their  say 
about  the  position  in  South  Africa  ;  both  should  be  read.  Mr. 
Greswell  advocates  the  Federalism  of  British  South  Africa  and 
makes  useful  suggestions  for  carrying  out  the  scheme  ;  Mr. 
Baynes,  though  prejudiced  against  Mr.  Rhodes,  enforces  what 
we  have  always  said,  that  "the  times  call  not  for  bloodshed,  but 
for  brotherhood,"  in  South  Africa. 

The  "Contemporary"  contains  one  or  two  good  articles. 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith  urges  an  immediate  reorganization  of 
the  House  of  Lords  as  being  "no  academical  or  speculative 
question,"  but  "  the  vital  and  pressing  question  of  the  hour," 
the  alternative  being  that  the  country  will  disastrously  "  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  uncontrolled  House  of  Commons  elected  by 
universal  suffrage."  The  article  is  weighty  for  its  suggestions.  One 
is  that  members  should  be  elected  to  the  Upper  House  "by  the 
County  Councils,  with  a  long  term,  and  re-elections  so  dove- 
tailed as  to  exclude  as  far  as  possible  the  influence  of  organized 
faction."    "To  the  elective  members  must  be  added  all  who 
had  held   Cabinet  offices,  with  the    heads  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  of  the  professions."    Another  and  more  practi- 
cal idea  is  not  to  abolish  the  hereditary    peerage,  but 
"to require  as  a  qualification  of  every  lord  for  taking  his 
seat  that  he  should  have  been  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  have  held  some  high  office  ...  a  body 
something  like  the  Privy  Council,  which  in  fact  would  make 
a  very  good|Senate  as  it  stands."    Mr.  Gosse  gives  an  interest- 
ing and  excellent  account  of  Henryk  Sienkiewici's  life  and 
works.    We  quite  agree  with  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Gosse's 
appreciation,  but  we  are  surprised  that  he  found  "  Quo  Vadis" 
unreadable.    The  translation  is  wretchedly  poor,  and  the  con- 
trasting of  "  the  corrupt  brilliance  of  Paganism  with  the  austere 
and  self-reliant  teaching  of  Christianity"  is  doubtless  irritating  ; 
but  nevertheless  there  is  good  melodrama  in  the  story.  Pro- 
fessor Dicey,  in  his  academic  proposal  for  the  institution  of  "  a 
common  citizenship  for  all  Englishmen  and  Americans,"  shows 
his  consummate  ignorance  of  the  true  feelings  of  the  great 
majority  of  Americans    towards   England.     Has  not  the 
fate    of  the  Arbitration    Treaty  opened    even  his  eyes  ? 
Mr.    Gennadius    again  ! — and    on    the    history   of  Crete 
from  ancient  times  to  the   present  day.     He  is  not  quite 
as  tedious  as  Heine's  Professor  of  History,  who  in  three 
years'  lectures  has  only  reached  the  age  of  Semiramis — 
but  nearly  so.    Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duffs  short  paper  is  by  com- 
parison quite  readable.    We  are  glad  to  record  the  fact  that  he 
hopes  "  the  attempt  to  give  autonomy  to  Crete  may  succeed," 
and  that  "  the  Concert  of  Europe  may  be  maintained  to  that 
end."    Thank  you,  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff!    Mr.  Robertson 
writes   the  most  wild  and   extravagant  stuff  about  Henry 
Drummond.     This   kind   of  thing  : — "  It   may  be  doubted 
whether  any  living  novelist  has  had  so  many  readers,  and  per- 
haps no  living  writer  has  been  so  eagerly  followed  and  so 
keenly    discussed    on    the    Continent    and    in  America." 
Drummond's  literary  calibre  may  be  judged  from  this,  that  he 
thought  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton's  essay  on  Goethe  "  the  best  critical 
piece  of  the  century."    After  reading  which  stupidity  we  passed 
to  the  next  article  that  promised  interest.   Miss  EmmaCaillard 
dilates  on  "  The  Law  of  Liberty"  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
ventional  superficiality.      Why   Mr.   Larminie  should  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  revive  the  obsolete  metaphysician 
Scotus  Erigena  he  himself  probably  knows  :  we  don't.  The 
Rev.  Philip  Limerick  writes  ably  and  learnedly  on  "  Religious 
Orders   in  the    Roman   Communion."     Mr.   W.   T.  Stead 
preaches  about  the  unwisdom  of  holding  William  the  Witless 
up  to  contempt.     Between  the  witlessness  of  the  two  men 
there  is  little  to  choose.    What  do  these  final  five  pages  of 
"  Money  and  Investments  "  mean  ? 

The  "  National  Review "  is  stronger  than  usual  and  plea- 
santly varied.  There  is  only  one  feature  in  the  number  that 
excites  our  critical  wrath,  and  that  is  contained  in  two  pages 
headed  "Some  Readable  Books."  More  indiscriminate  and 
valueless  panegyric  has  never  come  into  our  ken.  Of  the  first 
book  we  are  told  that  "  the  writer  made  the  best  use  of  his 
abundant  opportunities,"  &c.  Of  the  second,  that  "  the  philo- 
sopher is  a  charming  raconteur,  and  there  is  no  one  with  whom 
it  is  a  keener  pleasure  to  watch  a  political  crisis,"  &c.  ;  of  the 
third,  that  "  its  appearance  is  opportune  and  it  maybe  cordially 
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recommended,"  and  so  through  the  whole  list.  This  is  indeed 
serving  up  butter  in  a  lordly  dish.  The  notes  on  "  Episodes 
of  the  Month "  are  done  with  much  care  and  industry, 
and  those  who  wish  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  America 
will  find  "The  Month  in  America''  full  of  information. 
But  the  principal  articles  are  those  on  "  Trade  and 
Training  in  Germany,"  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus  ;  "  Helpless 
Europe,"  by  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  and  "The  Patriotic 
Editor  in  War,"  by  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb.  We  cannot  under- 
stand Sir  Philip  Magnus's  attitude  with  regard  to  Sir 
Courtenay  Boyle's  Report.  He  says  in  one  passage,  "We 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  publicity " ;  and  then  in  another, 
"  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  has  avoided  drawing  any  conclusions, 
which  might  add  to  the  prevailing  impression  that  Germany  is 
making  rapid  strides  at  our  expense  in  manufacturing 
industry ";..."  he  is  careful  to  add  such  necessary  qualifi- 
cations as  may  prevent  the  reader  from  being  too  easily  dis- 
couraged by  the  apparent  inferences."  This  inconsistency  is 
foolish.  Either  Germany  has  advanced  by  comparison  with 
us  or  she  has  not ;  and  if  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  publicity 
what  benefit  is  there  in  concealing  the  plain  truth  ?  The  article 
is  nevertheless  important  and  demands  careful  study.  Sir 
Philip  Magnus  strongly  insists  upon  the  superiority  of  German 
education  "  in  its  appliances,  in  its  methods  and  its  organiza- 
tion," and  gives  valuable  particulars.  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson 
treats,  with  knowledge,  of  the  Cretan  situation  ;  but  we  do  not 
follow  the  very  slender  premisses  upon  which  he  bases  his 
assertion  that  Lord  Salisbury's  "  autonomy  means  a  Russian 
protectorate"  ;  nor  yet  do  we  see  why  his  policy  should  "  lead 
to  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  which  will  be  the  signal 
for  Russia  to  come  to  Turkey's  help,  and,  with  the  Sultan's 
consent,  to  seize  the  Straits."  It  is  all  "  in  the  air."  Mr. 
Statham  writes  interestingly  about  Clough,  but  overrates  him  ; 
Miss  Mary  Kingsley  is  excellent  in  a  West  African  fishing 
article  ;  Mr.  Low's  and  Mr.  Foreman's  papers  are  dull  reading  ; 
whilst  Miss  Edith  Sellers  is  learned  and  almost  interesting  on 
the  not  very  promising  subject  of  Imperial  Pawn  Offices  in 
Vienna.  Admiral  Colomb  contributes  some  counsels  of  per- 
fection for  editors  in  war-time  with  regard  to  the  publication  of 
naval  news.  We  positively  shuddered  as  we  read  that  "  a 
wrongly-directed  public  opinion  might  easily  in  this  country 
lead  us  into  a  series  of  disasters,  even  to  the  point  of  real 
national  peril."  But,  with  some  tremors,  we  appreciate  the 
compliment  to  our  collective  editorial  intelligence. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  The  New 
Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.    Great  Success.    Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphs.   Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.    Doors  open  at  7.30.  

''TYPE-WRITING.— MANUSCRIPTS,    &c,  COPIED.— 

Terms  id.  per  folio  (72  words),  or  5,000  words  and  over  lod.  per  thousand  ;  in 
two  colours,  is.,  paper  included.— Miss  Nightingall,  Walkern  Road,  Stevenage. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

••The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Tlu  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  Hi 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

NOTICE. — TJie  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  cu?-rent  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  lime  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charge 
may  be  ob'ained  on  application. 

AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  2S3  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Hap.OLD  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


advertisements. 


PALL  MALL  CLUB. 

(ESTABLISHED  1893.) 

OFFICES:  60  HAYMARKET,  S.W. 

The  Committee  propose  (prior  to  entering  on  New  and  Larger  Pre- 
mises/ to  elect  500  New  Town  Members  and  1,000  new  Country  Members, 
at  the  original  subscription  of  £3  3s.  and  £1  is.  per  annum  respectively. 

The  subscription  for  future  members  will  then  be  raised  to  £$  5s.  (Town) 
and  £2  2S.  (Country). 

Arrangements  are  made  to  provide  Members  with  Seats  to  View  the 
QUEEN'S  PROCESSION  on  the  line  of  route  at  moderate  prices. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

PALL   MALL   CLUB  OFFICES, 

Co  HAYMARKET,  S.W. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers  \  £;  £ cfLFNARD.         Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND    HOTEL,  ROMLE!, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

E   P  P  S  '  S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


WITH    FULL    NATURAL  FLAVOUR. 


Berwick's 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


Bland  &  Sons' 

♦303    BORI]  RIFLE 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO 

H.R.H.   PRINCE   HENRI  D'ORLEANS 

And  used  by  him  during  his  recent  Expedition  through  Tibet. 


THOMAS   BLAND   &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
WOBKS:  BIRMINGHAM. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CT.  BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL   and  COLLEGE. 

0    The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  May  1,  1897. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the  colle- 
giate regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  730  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  ,£900 are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora- 
tories for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

A  1  irge  Recreation  Ground  has  recently  been  purchased. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew's  i  0?,>ital,  E.C. 
A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

CHELTENHAM  'J<  ALLEGE.—  The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOl.AI  SHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  8th,  9th,  and  io*h. 
Ten  Scholarships  at  least  of  il  v.-  ringing  between  /80  and  £20  per  annum  will  be 
awarded.  Also  one  Scholarshi|  of  .£35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  Sons 
of  Old  Cbeltonians  only.  C Si«  f  subjects  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates 
mast  be  under  15.— Apply  to  I  h<  Bui:sar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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CT.     MARY'S     HOSPITAL     MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

0  PADDINGTON,  W. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  begins  on  May  3rd. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  NATURAL  SCIENCE:  One  of  £144 ; 
Two  of  £78  15s.  ;  One  of  £52  10s.  ;  Two  of  £57  15s.  ;  will  be  awarded  by  Exami- 
nation on  September  22nd  and  23rd. 

Students  who  enter  in  May  are  eligible  to  compete  for  these  Scholarships. 

The  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  is  at  present  at  33  and  35  Westbourne 
Terrace,  W.  Students  received  at  a  charge  of  £75  for  the  academic  year.  Careful 
supervision  of  Evening  studies  is  given.  Preparatory  Classes  are  provided  for  the 
various  Examinations,  and  also  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination. 

CLARENCE  MEMORIAL  WING. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to_  build  (1)  a  New  Out-Patients'  Department ; 
(2)  a  Residential  College  for  Students  ;  (3)  New  Special  Wards  ;  (4)  a  Nurses'  Home  ; 
(5)  and  well-isolated  Wards  for  Lying-in  Women.  This  will  add  100  beds  to  the 
Hospital.  The  Out-Patient  Department,  commenced  in  November,  1894,  will  be 
finished  shortly. 

CLASSES  FOR  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  M.B. 

Students  attending  these  Classes  can  reside  in  the  College  at  a  charge  of  ,£90, 
which  includes  the  fee  for  the  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  both  at  the  Medical 
School  and  in  the  College. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EXAMINATIONS 
ARE  HELD. 

The  Medical.  Surgical,  and  Obstetric  Tutors  assist  the  Students  in  preparing  for 
the  final  Examinations. 

The  School  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  Madden,  will  forward  the  Prospectus  on 
application. 

GEORGE  P.  FIELD,  Dean. 
 A.  P.  LUFF,  M.D.,  Sub-Dean. 

QUY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— The  SUM- 

MER  SESSION  will  begin  on  May  3rd,  and  Students  then  entering  will  be 
eligib'e  to  compete  for  Entrance  Scholarships  of  the  combined  value  of  /360  in  the 
fol  lowing  September,  as  well  as  for  the  numerous  Medals,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes 
awarded  during  the  period  of  Studentship. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  intimated  his  intention  of  formally  opening, 
early  in  the  Session,  the  recently  erected  Laboratories,  Lecture  Theatre,  and  Class- 
rooms, which  will  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  teaching  resources  of  the 
School. 

The  number  of  Patients  treated  in  the  Wards  during  last  year  exceeded  6,000, 
and  the  Governors  have  announced  that  between  30  and  40  additional  beds  will  be 
immediately  provided  for  the  reception  of  Maternity  cases  and  of  patients  suffering 
from  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women. 

The  Appointments  tenable  by  Students  have  recently  been  increased  by  more  than 
150  a  year,  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  Clerkship  and  Dresserships  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Ophthalmology,  Gynaecology,  and  Otology. 

To  augment  the  teaching  of  special  subjects  Registrars  and  Tutors  have  been 
appointed  in  the  Ophthalmic  and  Obstetric  Departments. 

All  Hospital  appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge,  and  the  Holders 
of  Resident  appointments  are  provided  with  Board  and  Lodging. 

The  College  accommodates  60  Students  under  the  supervision  of  a  Resident 
Warden. 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.S.  England. 
The  Clubs  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  easily  accessible. 

A  Handbook  of  information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  Medical  profession  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 

For  the  Prospectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  fees,  course  of 
study  advised,  regulations  for  residents  in  the  College.  &c,  apply  personally  or  by 
letter  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  

TDADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  TV^ 

of  £80,  One  of  £50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th.— For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

MUDIE'S 

SELECT 
LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK  EXPORTERS, 
BOOK  BINDERS, 

LIBRARIANS. 


AND 


ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


JJUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 
241  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48   QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 

LONDON, 

ind  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 

396 


TVTEMORY.— Prof.  A.  Loisette's  Assimilative  MEMORY 

iVJ-  SYSTEM. 

The  last,  most  complete  and  perfect  edition. 
Arranged  for  Self-Instruction. 
Speaking  Without  Notes.    Mind-Wandering  Cured. 
Indispensable  in  preparing  for  Examinations. 
Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 
Cloth  bound,  with  Portrait  and  Autograph.     Price  net  $2.50  American,  10s.  6d. 
English.    Post  free.    Prospectus  with  opinions  of  Educators,  Scientific,  Professional 
and  Eusiness  Men  all  over  the  world  free. — Address,  A.  Loisette,  237  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  200  Regent  Street,  London.    Not  sold  elsewhere. 

THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

JOHANNESBURG,  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 


DIRECTORATE. 

W.  H.  ROGERS,  Chairman. 
R.  O.  GODFRAY  LYS,  Managing  Director. 
J.  W.  S.  LANGERMAN. 
F.  ROBINOW. 

A.  GOKRZ  (Alternate  U.  Strakosch). 

C.  D.  RVT>T>  (Alternate  E.  Birkenruth). 

C.  S.  GOLDMANN  (Alternate  J.  G.  Hamilton). 

LONDON  COMMITTEE. 

CHAS.  RUBE.  I  S.  NEUMANN. 

JOHN  ELLIOTT.  E.  DUVAL. 

SECRETARY. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE. 

LONDON  SECRETART. 

A.  MOIR. 

HEAD  OFFICE. 

CROWN  REEF,  JOHANNESBURG,  S.A.R. 

LONDON  TRANSFER  OFFICE. 

120  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  E.C. 


DIRECTORS'  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  following  Report 
on  the  working  operations  of  the  Company  for  February,  1897,  which  shows  a  Total 
Profit  of  ,£19,614  is.  id. : — 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  .  14,961  Tons  Milled. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Cost 

To  Mining  Expenses   .£12,440  15  7 

,,  Transport    ,,    214   6  9 

„  Milling        „    2,275  »3  11 

,,  Cyanide      ,,    1,708  18  xi 

,,  Slimes         ,,    ..       ..       ..       ..        1,122   6  7 

,,  General  Charges    2,275  11  5 

,,  Mine  Development   885  15  11 

£20,923   9  1 

,,  Profit  for  Month   ..       ..  ..       ..       19,614    1  1 

•640,537  10  g 
REVENUE.  " 

Value 

By  Gold  Accounts — 

,,  6,936*10  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Mill..  ..       ..       ..       ..     £24,242  9  2 

11  4,335*45  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Cyanide  Works   13,666    1  o 

11    795*9°  02s-  from  120  Stamp  Slimes  Works    2,629   o  ° 

i2,o67'45  ozs.  £40,537  10  2 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  March  10th,  1897. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MINES  OF  THE  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Total  Gold  Output  for  February,  1897,  of  the 

Company 


following  Companies. 

From  all  Sources 


BlocV  B  Langlaagte  Estate  G.M.  Co.  Limited  

Geo.  Gocb  Amalgamated  G.M.  Co.,  Limited  

Langlaagte  Estate  and  G.M.  Co.,  Limited  

Meyer  and  Charlton  G.M.  Co.,  Limited   

New  Midas  Estate  and  G.M.  Co.,  Limited  

North  Randfontein  G.M.  Co.,  Limited   , 

Porges  Randfontein  G.M.  Co.,  Limited   

Princess  Estate  and  G.M.  Co.,  Limited   

Roodepoort  United  Main  Reef  G.M.  Co.,  Limited 

Van  Ryn  Gold  Mines  Estate,  Limited   

Wemmer  G.M.  Co..  Limited  *  


Total  Yield 

Total  Value 

ozs. 

dwts. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

28,10 

3,695 

'9 

9,481 

0 

0 

8 

12,360 

0 

0 

9.747 

19 

32,700 

0 

0 

4,244 

5 

14.676 

0 

0 

883 

12 

2,878 

0 

0 

1,816 

6 

6,044 

0 

0 

4,069 
2,847 

8 

14,750 

0 

0 

0 

10,037 

0 

0 

3.553 

12 

12,640 

0 

0 

3,9'9 

12 

12,700 

0 

0 

4.358 

0 

15,660 

0 

0 

41,946 

1 

143,926 

0 

0 

*  Also,  149  tons  Concentrates,  Assay  value  s,\  ozs. 
Mining  Company,  Limited. 

SUMMARY. 

ozs.  dwts. 

From  Mill   30,308  18 

,,     Concentrates   1,614  19 

,,    Tailings   10.022  4 

Total    41.046  1 


sold  to  the  Robinson  Gold 


Value 
£108,889  o 
4,816  o 
30,221  o 


£143,926   o  o 


London  Agents :  •  Johannesburg, 

Robinson  South  African  Banking  Companj-,  Lim.  March  10,  1897. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C.  (Signed)  J.  Cowie,  Ste. 


io  April,  1897 


The  Saturday  Review. 


"THE  JUMPERS"  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 
CAPITAL      -     -     -      -  £100,000 

Johannesburg,  March,  1897. 
Sir, — Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  you  a  Summary  of  Operations  for  the 
month  of  February,  1897  : — 

100  HEAD  MILL 


To  Mining 

„  Hauling  and  Pumping 
,,  Transport  .. 
,,  Milling 
,,  Charges 


Redemption  on 


Cost  per  ton 


£ 

S. 

d. 

9>3°7 

tons  lis. 

5'9od- 

5.347 

6 

XI 

9.307 

H  2S« 

4-501I. 

1,104 

18 

X 

9,3°7 

II  IS- 

i-28d. 

5'5 

2 

3 

9.53" 

••  5S. 

5'27d- 

2.59< 

18 

7 

9.53o 

11  os- 

9-66d. 

383 

9 

10 

21s. 

2'6id. 

9.942 

15 

S 

9.307 

4S- 

od. 

1,861 

8 

0 

.  25s. 

2'6id. 

11,804 

3 

8 

„  Cost  of  treating  Tailings  and  Concentrates 
Profit  for  Month   


797  3  6 

^12,601  7  2 

1,971  1  1 

j£i4,572  8  3 


By  2,997'95  ozs.  Gold  from  9,530  tons  milled  at  74s.  per  oz. 
,,     i&j'40  ozs.  of  Gold  from  5,734  tons  Tailings  treated  at  60s. 
per  oz. 

372*00  ozs.  of  Gold  from  538  tons  Concentrates  treated  at 
60s.  per  oz. 


4,!57'9S  ozs- 


11,092    8  3 

2,362    4  o 

1,117  '6  o 

/i4,572    8  3 


P.  C.  HAW,  Secretary. 


Three  and  aHalf  per  Cent. 
Bonds  bearing  interest 
from  June  1st  next. 


BUFFELSDOORN    ESTATE   AND    GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  GENERAL  MEETING  of  this 
COMPANY  will  be  held  at  Johannesburg  on  the  6th  May,  1897,  and  that  an 
Extraordinary  General  Meeting  will  be  held  immediately  after  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  borrowing  powers  to  £400,000. 

Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  8th  April  to  6th  May,  both  dates 
inclusive. 

Ey  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  SECRETARIES. 

7  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.,  April  2,  1897.       T.  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 

LAKE   SHORE  AND    MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 
Under  an  Agreement  between  this  Company  and  Messrs.  Speyer  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  we  offer  until  further  notice  to  give  New  Three  and  a  Half 
per  Cent.  100  year  Gold  Bonds  in  exchange  for  the  bonds  of  the  existing 
issues,  viz.  : — 

For  $1,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Buffalo 
and  Erie  Railroad  Company 
Bonds,  due  April  1st,  1898...  $1,01470 

„  1,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Lake 
Shore  Railway  Company 
Bonds  due  April  1st,  1899...  i,047'02 

,,  J, 000  Seven  per  Cent.  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern Railway  Company  Con- 
sol  Coupon  Bonds  due 
July  1st,  1900    1,10298 

,,     1,000  do.  Registered  Bonds, 

due  July  1st,  1900   i,o85-9i 

,,  1,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Sou- 
thern Railway  Company 
Second  Mortgage  Bonds 
due  December  1st,  1903   ...     i,i72'59  J 

The  above  old  coupon  Bonds  to  have  attached  all  coupons  maturing 
after  June  1st,  1897. 

This  rate  of  exchange  is  equivalent  to  a  purchase  of  the  old  Bonds  on  a 
3i  per  cent,  basis  payable  in  new  Bonds  at  102^  New  York  terms. 

Temporary  receipts  will  be  issued  for  Bonds  deposited,  to  be  exchanged 
against  new  definitive  Bonds  when  ready. 

If  for  any  reason  the  Railway  Company  shall  not  have  delivered  the 
proposed  new  Bonds  on  or  before  July  31st,  1897,  then,  and  in  such  event, 
existing  Bonds  deposited  with  us  of  the  amount  and  description  stated  in 
iir  Receipts,  will  be  returned  through  us  to  the  holders,  upon  surrender 
reof,  repayment  being  made  by  the  respective  parties  of  the  amount  of 
sb  received,  as  set  forth  in  said  receipt. 
Full  particulars  as  to  the  terms  of  the  exchange  (which  will  be  effected 
:  of  charge  to  the  Bondholders)  may  be  obtained  at  our  Office. 

SPEYER  BROTHERS. 
7  Lothbury,  E.G.,  April  2,  1897. 

SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 
I  Founded  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Tendon  Branches: 

to  Charinjr  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1895.  £390,775,000. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLEORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C 


FOUNDED  1848. 

IKTBHTBD  fUNDM     .      .      •  . 


£25,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
Est.  1 803.  —  1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  ;  8t  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1, 200,000.   Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  £9,087.182. 

FIRE.  —  LIFE.  —  ENDOWMENTS.  —  ANNUITIES. 

Fire  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 
LIFE  BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 
Policy-Holders  incur  no  Liability  of  Partnership,  and  may  so  insure  as  to  Participate 
in  NINE-TENTHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  of  their  class. 
EQUITABLE  RATES.    MODERATE  EXPENSES. 
Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 
the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  mad 
COLOMBO.  „    .  ^ 

„  „,      I F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers  ..  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.)    Fenchurch  Avenue.  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Crots,  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  YACHTING  CRUISES 

'  By  the  Steamship  "  LUSITANI  A."  we  tons  reeister.  and  "GARONNE,"  7001  tons  reeister. 
for  PALERMO,  SYRACUSE,  VENICE.  CATTARO.  MALTA,  PH1LIPPEVILLF 
ALGIERS,  and  LISBON.  Leaving  Naples  16th  April.  Passenger,  can  leave  London  14th  April, 
returning  to  London  17th  May.  „rt„T-.T 

For  LISHON,  TANGIER,  AJACCIO,  PALERMO.  VENICE,  CATTARO.  CORI-U, 
MALTA,  and  C  BRALTAR.    Leaving  London  21st  April,  returning  19th  May. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 

„  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers,  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f      Fenchurch  Avenue. 

For  passage  apply  »o  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C..  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.   

Dunlop  Tyres 

First  in  18 

Dunlop  Tyres 

Win  the  el 
World's  Re 

Dunlop  Tyres 

are  fitted  to 
the  Prince  < 

Dunlop  Tyres 

and  Dunlc 
unequalled. 

Dunlop  Tyres. 


First  in  1888.    Foremost  ever  since. 


Win  the  classic  races,  and  beat  the 
World's  Records. 


are  fitted  to  the  Carriages  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


and  Dunlop  -  West  wood  Rims  are 
unequalled. 


A  handsome  illustrated  booklet,  "All  About  Dunlop  Tyres  for  1897, 
post  free  on  application. 


The  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd. 

160  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  E.C,   LONDON  ; 
Works  :  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Dublin,  &c. 


CORTLAND 

AMERICAN  CARRIAGES. 

Awarded  GOLD  MEDAL,  London,  1896. 


ST  I LL    FURTHER  SUCCESS. 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  International  Carriage  Exhibition, 
Crystal  Palace,  June,  1896. 

Making  TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS  at  LONDON  EXHIBITIONS  this  year  ; 
thus  again  confirming  the  ESTABLISHED  SUPERIORITY  of 

CORTLAND  CARRIAGES 

For  Modern  Design,  Comfort,  High  Finish,  and 
Very  Light  Draught. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  and  every  information  post  free  from  the  Makers: 

CORTLAND  WAGON  CO. 

31,  32,  &  33  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON.  W.C. 

Telegrams  :  "  Eligible,  London."  T.  CLARKE,  Manager. 
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THE 


ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED   BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

|HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
President — H. R. H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 
Ch airman — S I R  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 


Treasurers  tG-  R  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

LH.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS, 


Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  poor  on  their  own  application,  with- 
out Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every 
day  more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible 
Eye  Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  impprative  and  constantly 
growing  needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In- 
patients is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief. 
This  will  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  pro- 
vide which,  and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic 
Science  and  Surgery,  a  sum  of  at  least  ^50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscripting  for  main- 
tenance purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co. ,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary, 
LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 


Patron— her  majesty  the  queen. 
Viee- Patron— h.r.h.  the  prince  of  wales. 
President— the  duke  of  grafton,  k.g. 

Honorary  Secretaries  (  Messrs-  george  pocock  and 

\  PERCY  R.  POCOCK. 


This  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  Homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  £5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  "  Thomas  Pocock" 
and  "James  Templeton  Wood  "  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi- 
date of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  of  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  £20  if  single,  and  £30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of 
parish  relief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed 
form  provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  10s.  6d.  annually,  or 
Donors  of  Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the 
multiples  thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a  Legacy  to  the  Society 
confers  upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  ^25 
bequeathed.  The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all 
information,  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  &  Co. 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 
23S  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 
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NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Patrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to 
Twelve  Years  of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a 
"  Home"  where  they  can  obtain  a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical 
instruction  in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and  Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all 
Household  Duties,  and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and  mend  their 
own  clothes.  Over  650  have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for. 
There  are  now  nearly  100  on  the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample 
room  for  50  more,  but  for  want  of  funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  on  election,  by  payment  till  elected,  no 
purchase,  on  presentation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  .£450. 

The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
DONATIONS. 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
16  St.  James's  Street,  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall 
Mall,  S.W.,  where  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

WEMYSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 

ROYAL   ALFRED   AGED  MERCHANT 
SEAMEN'S  INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1867. 


For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  Home  or  Pension  for 
worn-out  and  destitute  Merchant  Sailors. 
Average  income,  ^5,000. 

Number  of  old  seamen  pensioned  since  1867,  1,200. 

Number  of  present  applicants,  250, 

Of  whom  240  must  be  rejected,  as  the  Institution  cannot 
afford  to  fill  up  more  than  10  vacancies. 

Yet  all  these  poor  old  men  have  a  claim  upon  each  of 
us.  They  have  spent  their  lives  in  most  arduous  service, 
conveying  to  us  across  stormy  seas  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life.  In  their  old  age  they  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  long  toil  and  exposure,  as  well  as  from  the  conse- 
quence of  illnesses  and  accidents  so  frequently  incurred  in 
their  dangerous  calling.  They  are  mostly  miserably  poor. 
Those  whom  we  cannot  help  have  no  home  to  look  forward 
to  but  the  workhouse. 
Among  your  Charities,  please  remember  them. 


President— R.  S.  DONKIN,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Chairman  : 

ADMIRAL  SIR  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  K.C.B. 
Vice-  Chairman  : 
CAPTAIN  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.S. 
Bankers—Messrs.  WILLIAMS,  DEACON,  &  CO., 
Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 
Secretary— Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


ALCOLITE: 

A  NEW  METAL. 


VALUABLE   OPINIONS    FROM   WELL-KNOWN  EXPERTS. 


A  number  of  the  most  practical  men  in  the  trade  were  called  together 
on  12  March  last,  to  hear  the  experiences  and  opinions  of  experts, 
both  in  cycle  building  and  other  branches  of  mechanics  and  engineer- 
ing work,  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  new  aluminium  alloy  called 
Alcolite.  Mr.  MARSH,  a  consulting  engineer,  went  deeply  into  the 
subject,  relating  his  experience,  gained  from  personal  tests.  Mr. 
BASSETT,  of  the  Raleigh  Cycle  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  had  had  Alcolite 
tested  at  the  Raleigh  Works,  spoke  loudly  in  its  favour,  and  I  was 
informed  that  similar  opinions  were  held  by  Mr.  PHILLIPS,  the 
Manager  of  the  Coventry  Works  of  Humber  &  Co.,  Ltd.  A 
machine  weighing  about  17  lbs.  was  shown,  and  ridden  by  some  of 
the  people  who  were  there.  I  personally  saw  many  men,  themselves 
cycle-makers,  twist  the  bicycle  and  put  it  to  those  tests  which  only 
\2l  well-made  machine  will  stand.  The  Alcolite  bicycle  came  out 
of  the  ordeal  with  flying  colours.    Alcolite,  I  may  say,  is  the  only 

aluminium  alloy  which,  up  to  the  present,  can  be 

brazed,  and  at  the  joints  remain  as  strong  as  other  parts  ;  whilst 
Its  non-corrosive  properties,  its  beautiful  silver-like  appearance,  and 
its  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  rigidity  and  strength,  must  lead 
any  thinking  man  to  look  upon  it  as  the  metal  of  the  future 

in  cycle  construction. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

Prom  THE  TIMES  of  April  2,  1807. 

Preaellors,  the  SOtH  volume  contains  ^^^Z  Z?SZ  ^ST^T^^JXT^^^1^  that 

number  of  names  of  great  interest  though  not  quite  of  first  rank.   It  is,  '  havven  to  occur  in  any  particular  volume.  Such 

*—  ~~ — —~* 

THE   DICTIONARY   OF    NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

1  Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE.  .  . 


Nearly  ready,  with  Portraits,  demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

ISABELLA  the  CATHOLIC,  QUEEN  of  SPAIN,  her 

tFfF  REIGN  and  TIMES,  1451-1504,  By  M.  le  Baron  de  Nervo. 
Tr^ted  from  the  Original  French  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Temple-West 
(Retired). 

NEW  EDITION  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  ROBERTS'  "DIGESTION 
jNjiw  AND  DIET." 

Now  ready,  SECOND  EDITION,  crown  8vo.  5S. 

rOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS  on  DIGESTION  and 

DIET  With  an  Append  on  the  Opium  Habit  in  India.  By  Sir  William 
Roberts,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

THE    AGE  Of  the    DESPOTS.      By  the  late  John 

RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY,"  in  7  vols,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each.  The 
remaining  volumes  will  be  published  at  intervals. 

P-ROWr   RRAVE  to  GAY  :   being  Essays  and  Studies 

teresting."— 77«?  Times.  _  


NEW   VOLUME   BY  MBS.  OLIPHANT. 

On  April  ,6,  with  a  Preface,  entitled  "  ON  THE  EBB  TIDE."   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WAYS  Of  LIFE.  Two  Stories,  i.  Mr.  SANDFORD. 

2.  THE  WONDERFUL  HISTORY  of  MR.  ROBERT  DALYELL.  By 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 

CAPTAIN   CASTLE  :   a  Tale  of  the  China  Seas.  By 

Carlton  Dawe,  Author  of  "  Yellow  and  White  "  "  Mount  Desolat.on, 
"  Kakemonos,"  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

«  Full  of  vivid  colouring,  exciting  incidents,  and  spirited  ■  ,n> 

spiriting  a  bit  of  reading  as  anyone  couW  desire  to  hold  m  his  hands.  -Speaker. 

"  Crammed  with  vivid  incident,  graphically  portrayed,  -fundi. 

THE  YOUNG  CLANROY  :  a  Romance  of  the  '45. 

the  Rev.  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  A  stirring  romance."— Punch. 

GABRIELE  VON  BULOW,  Daughter  of  Wilhelm  von 

^  HumboldT  AA^moir  compiled  from  the  Family  Papers  of ™m  - 
Humboldt  and  his  Children,  1 79'-'.  88  7-  ^,  ^  ^  8  0  0  M  G  , 
With  Portraits  and  a  Preface  by  S.r  Edward  B.  Malet,  G^:%£^  ™£  > 
&c.    Demy  8vo.  16s.   _  


By 


iW. 


M.  THACKERAY'S  WORKS. 

THE  POPULAR  EDITION. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  VOLUMES 


i.  VANITY  FAIR. 

a.  THE  HISTORY  of  PENDENNIS. 

3.  THE  VIRGINIANS. 

4.  ESMOND  and  BARRY  LINDON. 

5.  THE  VIRGINIANS. 

6.  THE  ADVENTURES  of  PHILIP, 

to  which  is  prefixed  "A  Shabby 
Genteel  Story." 

PARTS,  IRISH,  and  EASTERN 
SKETCHES  :  —  Paris  Sketch- 
Book ;  Irish  Sketch-Book  :  Corn- 
hill  to  Cairo. 
8/HOGGARTY  DIAMOND,  YEL- 
*  LOWPLUSH  PAPERS,  and 
BURLESQUES  :  —  The  Great 
Hoggarty  Diamond  ;  Yellowplush 
Papers;  Novels  by  Eminent  Hands; 
Jeames's  Diary ;  Adventures  of 
Major  Gahagan  ;  A  Legend  of  the 
Rhine  ;  Rebecca  and  Rowena;  The 
History  of  the  next  French  Revo- 
lution ;  Cox's  Diary ;  The  Fatal 
Boots. 


u  THE  BOOK  of  SNOBS  and 
SKETCHES  of  LIFE  and  CHA- 
RACTER :— The  Book  of  Snobs; 
Sketches  and  Travels  in  London  ; 
Character-Sketches  ;  Men's  Wives  ; 
The  Fitzboodle  Papers  ;  The  Bed- 
ford Row  Conspiracy ;  A  Little 
Dinner  at  Timmins's. 
10  ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS  and 
LECTURES :  —  Roundabout 
Papers  ;  The  Four  Georges ;  The 
English  Humourists  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  ;  The  Second 
Funeral  of  Napoleon, 
n.  CATHERINE,  &c.  —  Catherine  ; 
Lovell  the  Widower  :  Denis  Duval ; 
Ballads;  The  Wolves  and  the 
Lamb  :  Critical  Reviews  :  Little 
Travels  and  Roadside  Sketches. 

12.  CHRISTMAS     BOOKS  :  -  Mrs. 

Perkins's  Ball;  Dr.  Birch;  Our 
Street;  The  Kickleburys  on  the 
Rhine  ;  The  Rose  and  the  Ring. 

13.  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS 

Sketches  and  Reviews ;  Contribu- 
tions to  Punch. 


OTHER  EDITIONS  OF  MR.  THACKERAY'S  WORKS. 

THE  STANDARD  EDITION.   26  vols,  large  8vo.  ios.6d. 

V  This'  Edition  contains  some  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  Writings  not  previously  col- 
lected,  with  many  additional  Illustrations. 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITION.     24  vols,  large  crown  8vo. 

handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  £g  :  or  half-russia,  marbled  edges,  £13  13s.  With 
Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Richard  Doyle,  and  Frederick  Walker. 
s»»  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  in  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each. 

THE  CHEAPER  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION.    26  vols. 

crown  8vo  3S.  6d.  each  :  sets  in  cloth,  £4  "S.  !  or  handsomely  hound  in  half- 
moroccc ,  d  8s  Containing  nearly  all  the  small. Woodcut I  "upturns  of  the 
former  Editions,  and  many  new  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists.  this 
Edition  contains  altogether  1,773  Illustrations. 

THE  POCKET  EDITION.    27  vols,  small  fcp.  8vo.  bound 

in  cloth,  with  gilt  top,  is.  6d.  each. 

«,»  The  Volumes  are  also  supplied  as  follows  :— 
The  NOVELS.  13  vols,  in  gold-lettered  cloth  case,  MS. 
The  MISCELLANIES.    14  vols,  in  gold-lettered  cloth  case,  21s 


ROBERT  BROWNING'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  New 

ind  Cheaner  Edition     Edited  and  Annotated  by  Augustine  Birrell,  Q.C., 
M  P    and  F rederic  G.  Kenyon.  In  2  vols,  large  crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth, 
gik  top  with  a  Por  rah-Frontispiece  to  each  volume,  7S.  od  per  volume. 
"No. onl/k  cheap,  but  a  handy,  useful  and  eminently  presentable  edition  

i7  ;olsAcVSo°wne8voNbound  in  sets,  £<  5s,,  or  the  volumes  bound  separately  5s  each 

ELIZABETH    BARRETT   BROWNING'S  POETICAL 

WORKS  -UNIFORM  EDITION.  6  vols,  small  crown  8vo..5s.  ™>s 
Edition  contains  s  Portraits  of  Mrs.  Browning  at  different  periods  of  life  and 

V  yStoSvLATOOHA  LEIGH-can  also  be  had  bound  and  lettered  as  a 
separate  volume. 

MISS  THACKERAY'S   WORKS.— Uniform  Edition. 

Each  Volume  Unrated  by  a  Vignette  Title-page.    10  vols,  large  crown  8vo. 
CONTEN^-Old  Kensington-The  Village  on  *e  Cliff-Five  Old  Friends .and  a 

Miss  Williamson's  Divagations-Mrs.  Dymond.  T.r»rtXTTT7 

LIFE   and  WORKS  of  the   SISTERS  BRONTE 

LIBRARY  EDITION.    7  vols,  each  containing  5  Illustrations,  large  crown 
CoNT^ltneEyre^ 
H?ightrT^Pp5OPULaAnR  EDmON  1? vol°s '^mTpost  8vo.  limp  cloth,  or 

case,  12s.  6d.  _ 

MRS.    GASKELL'S  WORKS.     Illustrated  Edition. 

7  vols,  containing  4  Illustrations,       6d  each  bound  in  cloth 
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BOOKS   OF   THE  WEEK. 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

"  Some  Unrecognized  Laws  of  Nature  :  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  of  Physical  Phenomena,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Gravitation."  By  Ignatius 
Singer  and  Lewis  H.  Behrens.  London  :  John 
Murray.  1897. 

A FEW  weeks  ago,  in  our  notice  of  Professor 
Ramsay's  volume  upon  Argon,  we  drew  special 
attention  to  his  suggestion  that  gravity  might  not  be 
an  unalterable  quantity.  The  Professor,  after  showing 
that  the  irregularity  of  argon  with  respect  to  the  pe- 
riodic law  was  not  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  merely 
an  extreme  instance  of  many  irregularities,  suggested 
in  an  extremely  apologetic  fashion  that  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  assume  that  gravity,  unlike  all 
other  physical  forces  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
acted  at  all  times  and  with  respect  to  everybody  in  the 
same  way.  The  point  of  his  hypothesis  was  that 
differences  in  the  action  of  gravity  might  be  the  ex- 
planation of  the  minute  aberrances  in  atomic  weights 
which  mar  the  symmetry  of  the  periodic  law.  One 
cannot  but  suppose  that  the  Professor  made  his  ven- 
ture feeling  himself  alone  against  the  world,  and  yet 
a  large  part  of  the  important  treatise  now  before  us 
must  then  have  been  written,  and  where  Mr.  Ramsay 
was  tentative  Mr.  Singer  and  Mr.  Behrens  are  impera- 
tive and  aggressive.  We  have  to  confess  at  once  that 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  an  absolute  verdict 
upon  a  long  and  closely  reasoned  work  that  has  been 
in  our  hands  only  a  few  hours  and  that  demands  from 
us  a  complete  readjustment  of  almost  every  familiar 
physical  conception.  Some  of  the  authors'  arguments 
appear  to  us  fallacious  ;  some  of  their  conclusions 
appear  less  novel  than  they  imagine,  others  more  novel 
than  their  facts  warrant.  But  we  are  certain  that  their 
volume  will  attract  the  serious  attention  of  all  philo- 
sophical chemists  and  physicists,  and  it  seems  to  us 
not  unlikely  that  their  ideas  will  prove  the  beginning  of 
a  revolution  in  current  conceptions  of  nature. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  a  short  notice  a  fair 
account  of  the  set  of  changes  of  idea  these  authors  think 
necessary,  and,  as  our  purpose  is  to  attract  immediate 
attention  to  their  views  rather  than  to  try  to  expound 
them  or  criticize  them,  it  will  be  most  satisfactory  to 
take  the  striking  application  of  their  general  principles 
to  gravitation.  Briefly,  then,  they  reject  as  a  crude 
piece  of  anthropomorphism  the  current  idea  that  the 
universe  is  composed  of  matter  acted  upon  by  forces. 
For  them  forces  are  the  mere  expression  of  relative 
states  of  matter  and  are  not  separate  entities.  Gravity, 
like  other  forces,  is  the  relation  between  matter  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  matter  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  Like  all  other  relative  states,  it  varies  with  what 
they  call  the  excitation  of  the  pieces  of  matter  in  ques- 
tion, the  degree  of  excitation  being  measured  by  the 
difference  in  state  between  the  two.  Thus,  for  instance, 
when  a  very  hot  piece  of  metal  is  placed  in  a  glass  of 
cold  water,  the  two  are  highly  excited  as  regards  each 
other,  and  the  hot  metal  rapidly  affects  the  cold 
water,  while,  as  the  states  of  the  two  approximate, 
the  excitation  and  the  rate  of  mutual  action  become  less 
and  less.  The  visible  or  appreciable  degree  of  excita- 
tion is  of  course  proportionate  to  the  relative  quantities 
of  matter  involved  :  a  heated  flat-iron  would  modify  the 


water  in  a  lake,  but  the  degree  of  modification  in  the  lake 
would  be  hardly  appreciable.  In  the  case  of  gravity  the 
difference  in  state  between  the  large  bulk  of  the  interior 
of  the  earth  and  the  small  objects  which  one  observes 
as  acted  upon  by  gravity  is  so  great  that  we  have  got 
the  idea  of  a  uniform  action.  Led  by  their  general 
conceptions  to  think  that  the  action  of  gravity — that 
is  to  say,  the  difference  of  state  between  pieces  of 
matter  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  bulk  of  the 
earth — was  no  more  likely  to  be  uniform  than  the 
differences  in  state  observed  as  chemical  attraction, 
magnetic  attraction  and  so  forth,  they  made  a  series 
of  experiments.  Taking  the  view  that  the  interior  of 
the  earth  is  excessively  hot,  they  tried  to  see  whether 
or  no  the  weight  of  bodies  was  appreciably  affected  by 
temperature.  They  found  that  heating  metallic  bodies 
made  them  lighter,  although  every  care  was  taken  to 
allow  for  disturbing  influences  ;  while  on  cooling  the 
original  weight  was  resumed.  Their  interpretation  is 
that  heating  the  weighed  body  made  it  approximate  in 
state  to  the  state  of  the  earth,  and  that  accordingly  the 
relative  excitation  of  the  earth  to  the  body  altered. 
Still  more  delicate  were  a  series  of  experiments  they 
made  on  chemical  bodies.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  discoveries  of  chemistry  that  the  elements 
combine  to  form  compounds  in  proportions  of  definite 
weight.  It  occurred  to  them  that  "if  the  weight  of 
bodies  should  vary  with  different  temperatures,  and  vary 
unequally,  then  the  combining  proportions  of  the  chemical 
elements  should  vary  accordingly,  and  should  do  so 
because  in  that  case  what  are  equivalents  at  a  certain 
temperaturecouldnolonger  be  equivalents  as  soon  as  that 
temperature  is  varied."  They  actually  found  that  many 
alkaline  earths  were  alkaline  when  cold,  acid  when  hot, 
showing  that  definite  alterations  in  the  combining  pro- 
portions had  occurred.  They  suggest  as  a  crucial  ex- 
periment that  compound  pendulums  made  of  different 
materials  and  adjusted  so  as  to  swing  synchronously  at 
Greenwich  should  be  tried  together  in  different  latitudes. 
They  believe  that  these  would  not  swing  together  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  one  swinging 
faster  than  another  at  the  Equator  would  swing  more 
slowly  than  the  other  nearer  the  Poles. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  experiments  on 
gravitation  and  the  view  of  gravitation  as  a  quality  of 
matter  rather  than  a  specific  force  are  mere  applications 
of  the  general  principles  of  authors.  To  set  forth  these 
in  any  intelligible  fashion  would  require  a  space  far 
beyond  our  limits.  But  although  their  subject  appears 
extremely  technical  and  difficult  to  follow,  we  are  able 
to  assure  readers  that  it  is  developed  with  a  lucid  simpli- 
city of  style,  and  that  want  of  technical  knowledge 
should  be  no  bar  to  any  one  in  the  attempt  to  grasp  the 
interesting  arguments  of  a  most  remarkable  book. 

A  MAN'S  COOKERY  BOOK. 

"  Cakes  and  Ale  :  a  Memory  of  Many  Meals."  By 
Edward  Spencer  ("  Nathaniel  Gubbins  ").  London  : 
Grant  Richards.  1897. 

THIS  is  emphatically  a  man's  book,  or,  rather,  a 
man-about-town's  book.  No  woman  except  a 
squaw,  whose  life's  work  is  to  minister  to  the  earthly 
comfort  of  her  lord  and  master,  will  find  much  to 
interest  her  in  it.  One  rises  from  the  reading  of  it  with 
a  mind  filled  with  visions  of  grilled  bones,  tripe  suppers, 
Gargantuan  repasts  in  the  good  old  English  style— 
for  "  Nathaniel  Gubbins  "  is  the  sworn  foe  of  all  French 
kickshaws — and  withal  of  punches,  toddies,  flips  and 
cobblers.  With  great  consideration  the  author  has 
also  given  us  a  whole  chapter  at  the  end  devoted  to  the 
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restoratives  so  necessary  on  the  dreadful  "  day  after," 
in  which  the  secrets  of  the  most  approved  pick-me-ups 
and  "corpse-revivers"  are  laid  bare  to  a  roystering 
world.  Mr.  Edward  Spencer,  the  name  under  which 
that  notable  sportsman  "  Nathaniel  Gubbins  "  conceals 
his  identity  in  the  real  world,  is  not  the  culinary  light 
exactly  fitted  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  the  ordinary 
suburban  kitchen.  The  genteel  housewife  will  not,  for 
instance,  find  a  single  recipe  for  a  sweet  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  book,  nor  yet  for  a  cake,  in  spite  of  its  title  ; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  book  from  which  every  restau- 
rant-keeper can,  if  he  will,  get  ideas  enough  to  make 
a  fortune.  Sportsmen,  stockbrokers  and  others  with 
large  appetites,  robust  yet  sensitive  palates,  and 
ample  means,  will  find  it  invaluable  when  they  are 
ordering  the  next  little  dinner  for  a  select  party  of  male 
friends. 

Without  assenting  to  the  whole  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
culinary  philosophy,  we  are  free  to  admit  that  English 
cookery  of  the  best  type  has  been  somewhat  unjustly 
assailed  by  authors  unable  to  appreciate  its  massive 
and  satisfying  delights.  There  are  charms  enduring 
and  mighty  in  a  well-roasted  sirloin,  a  rump  steak  done 
to  a  turn,  or  potatoes  baked  in  their  jackets.  Plum- 
pudding  and  mince-pies,  followed  by  toasted  cheese 
and  hot  spiced  ale  in  which  crab-apples  float,  have  in 
imagination  a  pleasant  and  antique  aroma  for  the  mind, 
though  we  might  quail  before  their  too,  too  ponderous 
reality.  And  even  Mr.  Spencer,  whilst  declaring  it  a 
scandalous  libel  to  say  that  the  English  have  only  one 
sauce,  admits  that  we  have  only  two  breakfast  dishes — 
eggs  and  bacon  and  ham  and  eggs.  But  estimable  Mr. 
"  Gubbins  "  is  something  of  a  Gallophobe,  and  any  dish 
with  an  "a  la"  to  it  immediately  rouses  him  to  fury  un- 
controllable. He  dates  the  degradation  of  the  English 
palate  from  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  dwells  with  epic 
frenzy  on  "the  combat  between  the  Roast  Beef  of  Old 
England  and  the  bad  fairy  'Ala, 'with  her  attendant  sprites 
Grease,  Vinegar  and  Garlic  " ;  whence  it  may  be  gathered 
that  his  taste  in  imagery  leans  to  the  good  old  English 
pantomime,  as  his  taste  in  dishes  to  those  of  the 
good  old  English  kitchen.  It  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that 
good  clean  English  cookery  is  preferable  to  bad,  dirty 
French  cookery,  and  we  may  agree  with  Mr.  Spencer 
that  the  foreign  restaurateur  is  often  the  abomination 
of  desolation.  But  even  Mr.  Spencer,  as  he  proceeds 
with  his  task,  has  to  resort  to  French  methods  and 
French  dishes,  and  when  he  comes  to  his  chapter  on 
salads  he  admits  unreservedly  that  their  glories  are  all 
borrowed  from  our  neighbours.  "A  crown  of  endive, 
tipped  with  baby  onions "  he  would  place  upon  the 
brows  of  the  philanthropist  who  dressed  the  first  salad 
and  gave  the  recipe  to  the  world. 

In  his  chapter  on  compound  drinks  Mr.  Spencer  is 
at  his  best,  and  his  own  "Halo"  punch  is  a  mighty 
potion,  as  may  be  guessed  from  its  ingredients  : — One 
lemon,  two  oranges,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
half  a  pint  of  pine-apple  syrup,  one  pint  of  strong  green 
tea,  a  claret  glassful  of  Maraschino,  a  smaller  glass  of 
noyeau,  half  a  pint  of  white  rum,  one  pint  of  brandy 
and  one  bottle  of  champagne.  The  various  cups  and 
cobblers  are  admirably  dealt  with,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  Mr.  "  Gubbins  "  highly  recommends  a  com- 
bination of  champagne  and  Guinness's  stout  as  a 
mixture  that  is  both  "grateful  and  strengthening." 
American  drinks— like  bull's  milk,  flash  of  lightning, 
tiger's  milk,  maiden's  blush  and  blue  blazer — have  also 
a  place  of  honour.  Finally,  however,  there  comes  a 
timely  word  of  warning.  "  Do  not  drink  between 
meals,"  says  Mr.  Spencer.  The  daylight  drink,  he 
thinks,  is  altogether  a  mistake.  "Better,  far  better, 
the  three-bottle  trick  of  our  ancestors  than  the  gin- 
crawl  of  to-day."  But  if  a  man  will  drink  too  much, 
and  has  a  beehive  in  his  head  next  morning,  he  is 
recommended  to  take  an  anchovy  toast,  an  admirable 
concoction  of  butter,  raw  eggs,  cayenne  and  anchovies, 
followed  by  a  "doctor,"  i.e.  a  raw  egg  beaten  up  with 
brandy  and  new  milk,  or  a  "  surgeon  major,"  i.e.  two 
eggs  in  a  large  tumbler  of  champagne.  These  and 
other  recipes,  interspersed  with  many  anecdotes  and 
reflections  grave  and  gay,  compose  a  characteristic 
and  amusing  book,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Spencer's  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  higher  and  more  poetic  regions  of 
gastronomy. 


IN  COURT  AND  KAMPONG. 

"  In  Court  and  Kampong  ;  being  Tales  and  Sketches 
of  Native  Life  in  the  Malay  Peninsula."  By  "  Hugh 
Clifford."    London  :  Grant  Richards.  1897. 

fN  the  last  chapter  of  this  book — which  would  have 
J-  been  better  placed  as  part  of  the  preface — the  author 
remarks  that  it  is  in  a  measure  true  that  "  a  white  man 
who  has  lived  twelve  consecutive  months  in  complete 
isolation  among  the  people  of  an  alien  Asiatic  race  is 
never  wholly  sane  again  for  the  remainder  of  his  days." 
The  unconventional  life  has  a  fascination  for  him.  The 
voice  of  the  jungle  and  of  the  people  who  dwell  in  those 
untrodden  places  sounds  in  the  ears  of  one  who  has 
lived  the  life,  and  cries  to  him  to  come  back  to  the 
people,  scenes,  and  life  which,  in  spite  of  all  its  hard- 
ships, he  has  learned  to  love.  The  present  book  is  the 
outcome  of  many  years  of  such  life  passed  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Clifford  as  a  Government  official  in  the  little- 
known  regions  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  If  the  love  of 
unconventional  life  is  madness,  we  wish  that  many 
more  were  bitten  by  the  same  dog  if  its  results  should 
be  the  production  of  books  such  as  we  are  now  review- 
ing, although  the  thrilling  tragedies  and  horrors  Hugh 
Clifford  relates  in  some  of  his  chapters  have  a  tendency 
to  make  one's  flesh  creep. 

The  chapters  treating  with  "The  East  Coast"  and 
"Among  the  Fisher- Folk  "  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
surpassed  as  word-pictures.  The  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  and  animal  and  vegetable  life  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior  are  true  to  nature  and  admirable. 
The  latter  chapter  is  exceptionally  delightful  as  a  vivid 
description  of  seaside  life  and  surroundings  in  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  most  beautiful  and  least  known 
regions  of  the  world.  The  Malays  have  for  centuries 
been  renowned  as  adventurous  and  hardy  mariners,  and 
as  pirates  ;  and  the  fishermen,  a  plucky,  reckless  race, 
full  of  resource,  are  said  to  have  been,  within  the 
memory  of  old  men  upon  the  coast,  pirates  to  a  man. 
Steam  navigation  and  the  British  fleet  have,  however, 
rendered  the  trade  too  dangerous  even  for  the  Malay,  and 
the  fisher-folk  are  now  described  as  "  a  healthy-minded 
and  withal  a  law-abiding  people,  who  do  littie  evil  even 
when  their  hands  are  idle."  But,  even  now,  we  are  told 
in  the  next  chapter,  the  life  of  other  people  is  not  high 
priced  by  the  natives  of  the  East  Coast  ;  and  eight  or 
nine  years  ago  murder  was  frequently  done  for  the 
most  trivial  causes.  "A  Malay  often  draws  a  knife 
when  an  Englishman  would  have  been  content  to  drop 
a  damn." 

The  Malays  of  Pahang,  the  State  in  which  the  author 
was  stationed  as  British  Resident,  are  described  as 
manly  and  reckless,  cheery  and  with  a  sense  of  humour, 
thinking  chiefly  of  deeds  of  arms,  sports  and  love- 
intrigues,  idle  except  when  forced  to  labour,  sportsmen 
as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  cock-fighters,  gamblers  and 
brawlers,  and  lovers  of  bull-fights.  A  good  description 
of  cock-fighting  and  bull-fighting  is  given  in  a  separate 
chapter.  The  bull-fighting  is  not,  as  in  Spain  and 
France,  bull-baiting,  but  a  stand-up  fight  between  two 
huge  male  water-buffaloes,  who,  like  the  cocks,  need 
no  urging  to  the  combat.  In  the  various  States  the 
Malays  are  of  different  build  and  characteristics.  In 
Trengannu  they  are  mainly  students,  traders,  and 
artisans,  shrewd  men  of  business,  fond  of  religious  and 
learned  discussions  of  all  kinds  ;  and  they  are  considered 
cowards.  Perhaps  their  lack  of  sporting  opportunities 
and  their  training  are  responsible  for  their  cowardice, 
a  quality  hardly  natural  to  a  Malay.  By  the  laws  of 
this  State,  cock-fighting,  bull-fighting  and  gambling 
are  strictly  forbidden  ;  whereas  in  Kelantan,  the  State 
immediately  to  the  north,  these  sports,  as  well  as  fights 
between  rams,  quails  and  fish,  are  permitted  and  in- 
dulged in,  besides  human  prize-fighting,  a  sport  pecu- 
liar to  this  State.  The  latter  greatly  resembles  the 
encounters  of  infuriated  females  in  Whitechapel  : — 

"  The  fights  begin  with  the  ungainly  posturing  and 
aimless  gesticulation  with  which  all  who  have  witnessed 
a  Malay  sword-dance  are  familiar  ;  but  when  the  fencers 
come  to  close  quarters  the  interest  begins.  They 
strike,  kick,  pinch,  bite,  scratch,  and  even  spit,  until 
one  or  the  other  is  unable  to  move.  No  time  is  called, 
catch  as  catch  can,  and  strike  as  best  and  where  best 
you  may,  are  the  simple  rules  of  these  contests." 
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Amongst  the  amusing  tales  in  the  book  is  one  termed 
"  The  Battle  of  Women,  '  a  battle  actually  witnessed 
by  the  author,  in  which  a  princess,  with  an  army  of 
three  hundred  women,  armed  with  swords,  daggers, 
hatchets,  spits,  &c,  marched  to  her  brother's  abode  to 
recover  by  force  four  of  their  mother's  dancing-girls  who 
had  willingly  eloped  with  the  prince.  The  Amazonian 
army  were  all  routed  when  the  prince  merely  called  to 
one  of  his  attendants  for  his  sword.  Other  tales  deal 
with  the  life,  habits,  customs  and  superstitions  of  the 
hill-tribes,  known  as  Semang  and  Sakai,  the  former 
a  Mongoloid  tribe,  the  latter  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Negrit  inhabitants  of  Southern  Asia,  who  are  believed 
to  be  the  primitive  population.  Then  there  is  a  capital 
description  of  a  chief  running  amok,  and  it  taking  a 
whole  army  to  kill  him.  Marriage  by  capture,  which 
is  indicated  by  a  sham-fight  at  the  marriages  of 
Malays,  is  more  real  in  some  of  the  wilder  parts  of 
the  country  among  the  Sakai,  where  the  "girl  is 
still  placed  upon  an  anthill,  and  ringed  about  by  her 
relations,  who  do  not  suffer  her  fiance  to  win  her  until 
his  head  has  been  broken  in  several  places."  "  A  Tale 
of  a  Theft  "  is  the  most  horribly  realistic  tale  of  the 
worst  description  of  gaol  life,  that  in  the  Far  East, 
ever  told;  and  "A  Night  of  Terror"  is  an  equally 
dreadful  story  of  a  tiger  playing  with  human  victims 
before  destroying  them.  Others  deal  with  Court 
and  gambling-house  escapades,  dare-devil  deeds,  un- 
scrupulous revenge  on  the  part  of  Malay  chiefs,  and 
with' the  belief  of  the  people  in  magic  and  evil  spirits, 
witchcraft  and  sorcery,  spells  and  love-potions,  charms 
and  incantations,  all  of  which  practices  were  current  in 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Tales  of  the  marvellous 
and  the  supernatural,  we  are  told,  excite  interest  and 
fear  in  a  Malay,  but  they  occasion  no  surprise  ;  but  we 
shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  both  surprise  and  disgust 
are  not  expressed  by  the  reader  at  the  action  of  the 
European  official  and  his  friend  the  European  scientist 
as  told  in  the  tale  "  Un  Mauvais  Quart  d'Heure." 

MISS  BRADDON'S  FIFTY-EIGHTH. 

"  Under  Love's  Rule."    By  M.  E.  Braddon.  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.  1897. 

IT  is  such  things  as  this  that  remind  a  man  of 
his  age,  and  make  him  ask  whether  it  is  not 
already  high  time  to  publish  two  volumes  of  reminis- 
cences. And  he  may  well  wonder  whether  the  sight  of 
a  contemporary  novel  can  afford  to  the  youngster  of 
this  generation  just  that  thrill  which  he  used  to  receive 
from  a  yellow-back.  The  yellow-back  meant  convales- 
cence, a  bad  cold,  or  the  rare  relaxation  of  an  arm- 
chair on  a  rainy  afternoon.  To  look  at  a  novel  in  the  morn- 
ing, though  you  had  no  duties  to  perform,  was  to  take 
a  first  step  towards  the  gallows.  The  novel,  in  fact, 
possessed  all  the  joy  of  the  forbidden.  In  these  days, 
when  so  much  that  was  forbidden  is  openly  permitted, 
the  decision  as  to  which  occupations  are  enjoyable  and 
which  are  not  must  be  proportionally  more  difficult.  It 
is  a  decision  which  each  youngster  must  now  make  for 
himself  without  the  guidance  which  an  earlier  genera- 
tion found  at  every  step  in  the  form  of  parental  prohi- 
bitions. But  if  the  novel  is  no  longer  so  sternly  diffe- 
rentiated from  other  literature,  the  change  must  be 
attributed  to  binding  rather  than  to  any  marked  im- 
provement in  contents.  The  meretricious  glossiness  of 
the  yellow-back  suggested  dissipation,  the  picture  on 
the  front  (how  delightful  some  of  them  were  !)  frankly 
enticed,  the  advertisement  on  the  back  laughed  the 
ephemeral  laugh  of  the  worthless.  A  batch  of 
such  novels  in  a  bookcase  might  well  make  the  visitor 
look  askance  on  its  possessor.  But  the  hostile  hand 
wf  severity  is  disarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  cloth  binding 
in  broken  green,  marked  by  the  decorative  economy  of 
three  unearthly  marigolds.  Let  no  one  look  for  novelty 
in  "  Under  Love's  Rule,"  though  it  be  well  printed  on 
clayey  paper,  for  he  will  find  none  but  familiar  faces. 
There  are  the  three  little  boys,  the  schoolboy,  the  prig, 
and  the  spoiled  child  ;  and  their  restricted  life  in  the 
magnificence  of  a  London  house  is  sketched  in  with 
the  happy-go-lucky  dash  of  a  pen  which  stays  not. 
To  the  dear  maiden  aunt  who  devotes  herself  to  the 
children  of  her  frivolous  sister  we  have  but  one  ob- 


jection to  make.  We  would  not  have  her  other  thun 
she  always  has  been  ;  but  it  is  against  all  canons  to 
assure  the  reader  so  easily  and  so  obviously  of  her 
future  happiness.  There  is  never  a  moment's  doubt 
that  the  gallant  engineer  from  India  will  marry  her. 
We  should  have  thought,  to  use  the  words  of  object- 
ing elders,  that  there  was  enough  happiness  in  the 
world  as  it  is,  without  having  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
fiction.  Indeed,  the  novel  is  altogether  too  much  like 
life.  There  is  the  plain  governess,  for  instance  ;  she  is 
not  even  ill-treated  by  the  rich  family.  Moreover,  Miss 
Braddon  writes  of  her  : — "  Nobody  in  Palatine  Square 
knew  that  in  her  small  way  Miss  Warren  was  a 
philanthropist,  and  that  much  of  her  afternoon  leisure 
was  spent  in  the  slums  of  West  End  London."  Now 
that  sentence  reads  like  a  promise,  and  it  is  distinctly 
unfair  of  the  author  to  print  it  when  she  has  no  intention 
of  going  further.  Nothing  comes  of  this  philanthropy 
of  which  "  nobody  knew  " — -not  scarlet  fever,  not  a  lost 
relative,  not  even  a  curate.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  use 
of  putting  a  governess  into  fiction  if  her  private  occupa- 
tions are  not  going  to  be  of  any  concern  to  the  family 
with  whom  she  lives.  As  Miss  Warren  has  not  been 
ill-used  by  the  rich  Lerwicks,  she  cannot  be  expected  to 
retrieve  their  fortunes  when  their  money  goes  and  Mr. 
Lerwick  commits  suicide.  Indeed,  the  disaster  occurs 
so  late  in  the  book  as  to  leave  no  room  for  anything 
more  exciting  than  a  moral.  There  is  always  room 
for  that.  So  the  frivolous  widow  and  her  three  children 
are  packed  off  to  poverty  and  high  tea  in  the  country  ; 
and  under  the  guidance  of  her  good  sister  she  learns 
to  live  for  affection  rather  than  for  sapphires.  One 
of  Miss  Braddon's  virtues  has  always  been  her  own 
unpretentiousness.  Unpretentious  as  a  novelist,  she  is 
even  less  pretentious  as  a  moralist.  She  does  not  seem 
to  expect  her  readers  to  spend  anymore  time  pondering 
her  moral  than  she  did  herself,  and  that  moment  of 
thoughtfulness  will  hurt  no  man.  And  only  the  can- 
tankerous will  learn  from  her  story  that  a  rich  mother 
had  better  not  spend  her  time  in  winning  her  boys' 
affection  and  respect,  lest  she  should  find  no  unex- 
pected comfort  in  the  hour  of  her  poverty. 

NEW  NAPLES. 

"Naples  in  the  'Nineties."  By  E.  Neville  Rolfe, 
B.A.,  H.B.M.  Consul  for  South  Italy.  London: 
Adam  &  Charles  Black.  1897. 

DEAR,  dirty,  superstitious,  gambling  Naples  is 
steadily  changing  its  aspect,  Mr.  Rolfe  tells  us, 
and  much  of  its  old  picturesqueness  is  rapidly 
vanishing.  Wide  new  streets  are  being  driven  through 
the  slums,  magnificent  palaces  are  ousting  the  former 
hovels,  model  dwellings  are  rearing  themselves  as 
horrible  excrescences  on  Parthenope's  beautiful  if  not  too 
clean  face,  and  the  lovely  bay  is  gradually  being  freed 
from  the  burden  of  sewage  it  has  borne  for  so  many  cen- 
turies. Mr.  Rolfe  himself  is  rather  in  two  minds  whether 
this  is  all  gain  or  not  ;  but  after  all  the  change  is  but  a 
superficial  one,  and  a  little  sweeping  and  garnishing 
will  not  materially  alter  the  appearance  of  the  city 
or  the  picturesqueness  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Neapolitan  is  not  likely  to  change  his  character  for  all 
the  new  streets  and  reforms  of  administration  the 
municipality  has  in  its  mind.  He  will  continue  to  do  as 
little  work  as  a  man  may  possibly  do  and  live  ;  he  will 
go  on  buying  his  ticket  for  the  weekly  lottery,  and 
though  the  upper  classes  may  play  baccarat,  the 
populace  will  remain  as  devoted  as  ever  to  the  delights 
of  scopa.  Mr.  Rolfe's  book,  written  in  easy,  familiar 
style,  brings  us  absolutely  the  latest  news  from  Naples, 
and  tells  us  a  number  of  interesting  things  about 
the  Neapolitans  and  their  superstitious,  careless  life  ; 
whilst  the  descriptions  of  the  various  places  within  easy 
reach  of  the  city  make  it  a  capital  guide-book.  There 
are  interesting  chapters  also  on  the  legendary  goddesses 
of  Naples  and  on  the  buried  cities  of  the  Campania, 
and  one  on  a  farming  experiment  made  just  outside 
Naples  by  an  Englishman,  which  suggests  that  an  em- 
barrassed agriculturist  might  do  worse  than  go  and 
try  his  luck  in  a  place  where  energy  is  so  rare  a 
quality  as  it  is  under  Southern  Italian  skies.  Witch- 
craft and  sorcery  also  find  a  place  ;  but  the  book  would 
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have  been  better  without  the  long  diary  of  a  journey 
through  Europe  by  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Rolfe's,  which, 
though  interesting  in  itself,  has  very  little  to  do  with 
Naples  or  the  Neapolitans. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

DEAN  FARRAR'S  work  on  "  The  Bible  :  its  Mean- 
ing and  Supremacy,"  is  at  last  forthcoming. 
Messrs.  Longmans  are  also  ready  with  two  new  books 
by  the  late  Canon  Liddon,  "  Sermons  preached  on 
Special  Occasions,  1858-1889,"  and  "  Explanatory  Ana- 
lysis of  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  Timothy." 

The  much-worked  period  ot  the  Covenanters  is  to 
furnish  the  setting  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Tarbet's  "Ill-gotten 
Gold,"  which  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  announce  for  imme- 
diate publication.  Those  who  like  their  reading  highly 
seasoned  will  certainly  like  the  harrowing  scenes  which 
occur  in  the  working  out  of  a  vendetta  handed  on  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Next  to  the  Fragments  of  Euripides  stand  in  import- 
ance and  interest  the  Fragments  of  Sophocles,  and  it 
is  with  some  impatience  that  scholars  are  expecting  the 
long-promised  edition  of  these  fragments  by  Professor 
Jebb.  Casaubon,  Meineke,  Dindorf,  Nauck,  Bergk, 
Ellis,  and  others  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  correc- 
tion and  emendation,  but  they  have  left  an  abundant 
harvest  of  desperate  passages  for  later  editors  to 
grapple  with.  As  an  interpreter  and  translator  of  the 
most  subtle  of  poets,  Professor  Jebb  is  without  a  rival  ; 
it  will  now  be  seen  whether  he  will  be  equal  to  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  placing  himself  beside 
Porson  in  textual  emendation. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Wickham  Flower,  the 
accomplished  antiquary  and  the  protagonist  in  the 
Vallans'-Spenser  controversy,  is  about  to  publish  a  work 
on  which  he  has  been  long  engaged,  a  "  History  of 
Poictiers."  Mr.  Flower  spent  many  weeks  investigating 
the  archives  at  Poictiers,  and  made  some  important 
discoveries  throwing  new  light  on  the  legends  in  which 
that  historical  city  is  so  rich.  The  letterpress  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  identity  of  Fiona  Macleod  appears  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Belfast  "Pen."  It  was  becoming  an 
accepted  fact  that  the  name  was  merely  the  nam  de 
guerre  of  a  well-known  writer.  Mr.  William  Sharp, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  a  familiar  Fleet  Street  journalist 
were  fathered  in  turn  with  the  lady's  works.  It  is  dis- 
appointing to  be  assured  that  she  is,  after  all,  only 
Fiona  Macleod. 

The  "  Father  of  History  "  is  to  be  unduly  honoured 
by  Mr.  Flowerdew,  who  terms  his  fantastical  story 
"  In  an  Ancient  Mirror,"  an  imaginary  lost  history  by 
Herodotus.  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  will  produce  the  book 
on  the  20th  inst.  Another  volume  from  the  same  firm 
will  be  an  account  of  a  bicycling  tour  in  Granada,  by 
the  author  of  "Algerian  Memories,"  bearing  the  pre- 
tentious title  of  "  Sketches  A-wheel  in  Fin  de  Siecle 
Iberia."  Mr.  Unwin  will  also  produce  on  the  same 
day  the  new  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  by  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Lynes.  The  biography  covers  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years  of  colonial  history.  Both  as  a  personal 
friend  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  and  as  editor  of  a  leading 
Sydney  "  Daily,"  Mr.  Lynes  writes  with  authority. 

Messrs.  A.  D.  Innes  &  Co.  have  ready  the  second 
volume  of  their  Isthmian  Library,  entitled  "  The 
Complete  Cyclist."  It  is  the  joint  production  of  A.  C. 
Pemberton,  Mrs.  Harcourt  Williamson,  C.  P.  Sisley 
and  Gilbert  Floyd. 

"  The  Romance  of  Isabel,  Lady  Burton,"  told  in  part 
by  herself  and  in  part  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkins,  is  now 
announced  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  Beyond 
narrating  her  travels  and  adventures  in  South  America 
and  the  East,  it  will  throw  light  upon  her  husband's 
change  of  religion,  supported  by  documentary  evidence 


hitherto  unpublished  ;  and  it  will  also  reveal  the  true 
story  of  the  burning  of  "The  Scented  Garden."  A 
number  of  letters  to  the  Burtons  from  General  Gordon 
will  be  printed  for  the  first  time. 

The  music-hall  has  been  exploited  of  late  by  several 
of  our  novelists,  including  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  but  in  Mr. 
John  Le  Breton's  opinion  the  pictures  have  lacked 
realism.  He  is  about  to  give  us  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  life  at  the  halls  in  his  novel  entitled  "Miss 
Tudor,"  which  Mr.  John  Macqueen  is  producing.  Mr. 
Macqueen's  other  publications  will  be  "A  Russian  Wild 
Flower,"  by  Mr.  Brayley  Hodgetts,  and  "The  Wooing 
of  Avis  Gray,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Hannan,  whose  last 
book  was  produced  by  Messrs.  Constable. 

Mr.  Grant  Richards  will  shortly  bring  out  two  new 
volumes,  "  Limbo,  and  Other  Essays,"  by  Vernon  Lee, 
author  of  "  Euphorion,"  "  Althea,"  and  "  Renaissance 
Studies,"  and  "  Paul's  Stepmother,"  a  society  novel  by 
Lady  Troubridge,  with  a  frontispiece  by  Mrs.  Adrian 
Hope. 

Early  in  May  will  appear  Mr.  Saville-Kent's  "The 
Naturalist  in  Australia,"  a  record  of  the  author's  twelve 
years'  travels  and  research  in  the  Australian  Colonies. 
Among  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall's  other  issues  a  book 
which  will  be  likely  to  attract  attention  is  "  Ibsen  on  his 
Merits,"  the  joint  effort  of  Sir  Edward  Russell  and  Mr. 
Cross  Standing.  The  purpose  of  the  book  will  be  to 
analyse  the  influences  which  are  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  the  new  gospel  among  the  thinking  people  of 
two  continents. 

The  220  copies  of  "The  Art  of  William  Morris," 
which  Messrs.  Bell  have  ready,  are  all  bought  up  at  the 
high  price  of  eight  guineas  net.  The  volume  is  finely 
produced  on  hand-made  paper  by  the  Chiswick  Press, 
and  the  forty  coloured  plates  at  the  end  will  be  a  per- 
manent record  of  the  great  decorator's  art. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  between  Messrs. 
Putnam's  Sons  and  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  issue 
of  a  limited  edition  of  the  "  Records  of  the  City 
of  New  Amsterdam,"  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Berthold  Fernow.  It  will  take  the  form  of  six  volumes 
of  text  and  one  of  index.  They  will  deal  with  the  period 
of  municipal  life  when  the  Court  of  the  Burgomasters 
and  Schepens  held  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  and  will  provide  genealogical  lists  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  old  Dutch  families  connected  with  the 
city. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Edward  Arnold's  "  Sports- 
man's Library  "  will  deal  with  "  The  Sportsman  in  Ire- 
land "  and  will  be  from  the  pen  of  "  Cosmopolite."  The 
author's  knowledge  of  contemporary  Irish  life  is  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining,  and  supplements  his  animated 
pictures  of  fishing  adventures.  Mr.  Chenevix  Trench 
will  be  responsible  for  the  illustrations,  while  those  of 
the  fourth  volume  on  "  Hunting  Reminiscences"  have 
been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Jalland. 

The  tdition  de  luxe  of  Ainsworth's  novels,  which 
Messrs.  George  Routledge  &  Son  have  been  preparing 
for  some  months,  will  probably  appear  in  the  autumn. 

Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons  announce  "Hannibal  and 
the  Crisis  of  the  Struggle  between  Carthage  and  Rome," 
by  W.  O'Connor  Morris,  being  the  twentieth  volume  of 
their  "Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series  "  ;  the  same  author 
also  contributed  "Napoleon"  to  the  list  ;  "Evolution 
and  Religion,"  by  Professor  Bascom,  author  of 
"  Natural  Theology,"  "  Philosophy  and  Religion,"  &c; 
"The  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution, 
1 763- 1 783,"  by  Moses  C.  Taylor,  Professor  of  American 
Literature  in  Cornell  University  ;  the  second  volume  of 
Charles  Andrew's  "  Modern  Europe,  from  1850  to  the 
Present  Time";  and  "The  Literary  Movement  in 
France  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Georges 
Pellissier. 
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NOTES. 

THE  Session  of  Parliament  that  has  just  come  to  an 
end  was  on  the  whole  uneventful  and  tame.  The 
slackness  was  due  chiefly  to  the  immense  Parliamentary 
majority  of  the  Government  :  there  is  no  fun  in  fighting 
when  the  result  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  next 
Session  is  likely  to  be  a  little  more  amusing  because  of 
the  interest  which  always  attaches  to  an  Employers' 
Liability  Bill.  Liberals  assert  that  the  Government  will 
not  be  able  to  use  the  Closure  in  regard  to  this  measure 
as  relentlessly  as  they  used  it  to  push  through  their 
one-sided  Education  Bill,  and  therefore  criticism  will 
be  bolder  and  more  interesting.  But  a  large  and 
coherent  Parliamentary  majority  generally  renders 
debate  tame,  except  in  one  of  those  rare  cases  when 
the  minority  in  Parliament  suddenly  finds  itself  sus- 
tained by  a  majority  of  the  electorate.  So  far  as  can 
be  foreseen,  no  existing  question  is  likely  to  produce 
such  a  revolution  in  public  opinion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Session  we  ventured  to  pre- 
dict that  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  on  the  Conservative  side  and 
Mr.  Ellis  Griffiths  among  the  Radicals  would  certainly 
improve  their  position  in  the  House.  This  prediction 
has  been  more  than  verified  ;  both  men  are  now  regarded 
as  good  speakers,  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  in  particular 
has  shown  a  readiness  in  debate  and  a  quickness  of 
repartee  that  remind  one  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
early  reputation.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  too,  that 
Mr.  Brodrick  and  Mr.  George  Curzon  have  grown  in 
public  esteem.  Mr.  Brodrick  conducted  the  debate  on 
the  increased  vote  for  the  Army  with  great  skill  ;  his 
own  speeches  were  distinguished  by  knowledge  of  the 
[Subject  and  perfect  lucidity,  while  he  treated  his  oppo- 
nents and  critics  with  a  courtesy  and  tact  remarkable  in 
so  young  a  Parliamentarian.  Mr.  George  Curzon  has 
[made  good  use  of  the  immense  opportunities  afforded 
him  by  the  Cretan  embroglio.  Poets  must  be 
[born,  we  know  ;  but  orators  are  made  by  practice, 
■and  Mr.  George  Curzon  is  gradually  becoming  a  really 
■effective  speaker.  But  he  is  still  patronizing  and 
f*  superior"  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  For  example, 
lie  usually  shows  Sir  Charles  Dilke  a  great  deal  of 
■deference  ;  but  the  other  night  he  complimented  him 
Ion  his  historical  knowledge  in  regard  to  Crete  in  a 
■Manner  which  could  only  have  come  well  from  a  veteran 
•addressing  a  recruit.  Still,  perhaps  in  time  Mr.  Curzon 
[may  learn  the  science  of  relative  positions  and  the  art 
lof  persuading. 

The  Cretan  question  has  for  the  momervt  dropped  out 
of  sight  :  everyone  is  talking  of  the  invasion  of  Mace- 


donia by  the  Greek  irregulars  and  of  nothing  else,  and 
yet  the  storm  is  only  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup.  For  months 
past  we  have  ventured  to  predict  that  there  would  be  no 
war  in  the  East,  and  now,  with  added  confidence,  we 
repeat  the  forecast.  If  we  may  trust  the  "  Times'  "  Cor- 
respondent, the  Greek  raiders  met  their  masters  and 
were  quickly  forced  to  retreat  within  the  Greek  frontier, 
and  this  repulse  has  naturally  had  a  soothing  effect 
upon  the  bellicose  Athenian  mob.  Moreover  the  Greek 
policy,  as  cowardly  as  it  is  provocative,  is  rapidly 
diminishing  the  sympathy  felt  for  the  Hellenic  cause 
in  Western  Europe.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Greeks  have  sought  to  compel  the  Sultan  to  declare 
war  first.  "Failing  that"  (we  quote  now  from  the 
"Times'"  Special  Correspondent),  "they  prefer  to 
throw  the  blame  on  brigands,  first  suborned  and  then 
repudiated,  rather  than  to  act  openly."  This  conduct 
contrasts  badly  with  that  of  the  Turkish  forces,  who, 
though  superior  in  numbers  and  at  least  equal  in 
courage  to  their  foes,  are  content  to  maintain  resolutely 
their  impregnable  position  on  the  frontier  without 
attempting  to  advance. 

Meanwhile  the  Powers  are  still  deliberating.  They 
have  not  yet  decided  to  insist  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Turkish  troops  from  Crete — the  only  possible  method, 
it  appears,  of  persuading  the  combative  islanders  that 
they  will  be  allowed  in  future  to  govern  or  misgovern 
themselves  ;  nor  have  they  determined  to  use  blockade 
or  some  other  coercive  measure  in  order  to  force 
the  Greeks  on  the  mainland  to  desist  from  provoking 
the  Turkish  troops.  The  Federated  Powers  seem  to 
agree  to  let  matters  drift,  and  we  can  well  believe  that 
this  policy  excites  the  contempt  even  of  the  Sultan. 
What  will  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
guess  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  so-called 
Concert  of  Europe  is  falling  into  disgrace.  A  Union 
that  makes  not  for  strength  but  weakness  cannot 
survive  international  criticism,  and,  reluctant  as  one 
naturally  is  to  abandon  the  hope  of  a  kind  of  European 
Arbitration  Court,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  such 
a  happy  solution  of  even  minor  disputes  does  not  seem 
practicable  at  present. 

But  if  the  trouble  in  the  East  seems  likely  to  disappear 
without  war,  the  difficulties  in  the  Transvaal  are  steadily 
growing  more  acute.  Since  we  last  wrote  Sir  James 
Sivewright  is  reported  to  have  made  a  Jingo  speech  in 
the  Cape  Assembly ;  and  Sir  James  Sivewright  is  not  only 
a  confirmed  Opportunist,  but  is  also  singularly  well  in- 
formed and  clear-headed.  Besides,  there  is  Mr.  Goschen's 
speech  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  members  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Department  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner  on  Saturday 
last.  Strange  to  say,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  account  of  this  dinner  or  any  mention  of  Mr. 
Goschen's   speech   in   the    "Times";   but  neverthe- 
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less  the  speech  was  most  important.  Mr.  Goschen 
advised  Sir  Alfred  Milner  whenever  he  wanted  "to 
breathe  a  wave  (!)  of  British  atmosphere  to  go 
to  Simon's  Town,  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
squadron."  And  he  concluded  by  saying-  that  "  our 
gallant  blue-jackets  and  the  red  coats  of  the  British 
Marines  would  be  the  representatives  to  him  (Sir  A. 
Milner)  of  British  power  in  South  Africa,  and  they 
would  be  a  guarantee  to  him  and  our  colonists — the 
loyal  men  who  support  British  rule  in  that  country — 
that  this  country  was  determined  to  maintain  its  supre- 
macy in  those  quarters,  and  to  back  his  Excellency 
the  High  Commissioner  with  the  power  of  the  British 
Empire."  Now,  what  does  Mr.  Goschen  mean  by  this? 

It  is  plain  enough  what  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who 
followed  Mr.  Goschen,  thought  that  Mr.  Goschen  meant. 
The  General  "  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  declara- 
tion they  had  just  heard  that  England,  so  far  as  one 
Cabinet  Minister  could  lay  it  down,  meant  to  be 
firm  as  to  our  supremacy  in  South  Africa.  He  was 
a  soldier,  and  had  had  the  great  advantage  of  being 
a  sailor,  and  one  point  Englishmen  should  keep 
before  them  was,  that,  as  long  as  the  British  Navy 
is  the  dominant  power  at  sea,  so  long  we  are  the 
masters  of  South  Africa."  All  this  is  very  inspiriting, 
no  doubt  ;  it  excites  like  the  brandy  that  usually 
follows  champagne  ;  but  it  is  worse  than  mischievous. 
It  tends  to  exasperate  the  Transvaal  Boer  and  to 
alienate  from  us  that  vast  body  of  kindly  Dutch  feeling 
in  the  Cape  Colony  which  has  hitherto,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  closing  of  the  Drifts,  been  used  effec- 
tively on  our  side. 

The  real  question  is  :  Are  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Goschen  "bluffing,"  hoping  to  frighten  Kruger,  or  do 
they  intend,  in  defiance  of  the  '84  Convention,  to  use 
force  to  make  him  institute  reforms  ?  In  either  case  we 
believe  that  they  are  ill  advised  :  Kruger  will  not  be 
frightened  easily,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  England 
will  hold  the  men  who  bring  about  such  a  war 
to  a  heavy  reckoning.  We  have  already  discussed 
such  a  war  and  its  probable  consequences  at  some 
length  ;  we  do  not  need  to  dwell  upon  the  subject 
again  ;  but  why  will  not  our  Ministers  use  what 
Randolph  Churchill  was  wont  to  advise  in  the  case  of 
Ireland:  "  de  bons  procedds  et  de  bonnes  paroles"? 
"Healing  measures,"  as  Matthew  Arnold  said,  "go 
far,"  and  in  South  Africa  now  they  would  probably  be 
effective.  Kruger  would  not  be  obstinately  unreasonable 
on  most  points  if  he  were  properly  approached.  At 
least  peaceful  methods  should  first  be  exhausted  before 
Cabinet  Ministers  talk  of  "  blue-jackets  and  red-coats." 

The  brothers  Balfour  are  weirdly  alike  in  some  of 
their  qualities  and  defects,  and  in  nothing  is  this  more 
marked  than  in  the  extreme  badness  of  their  expository 
method  in  bringing  in  a  Bill.  When  Mr.  Gladstone 
used  to  come  down  to  introduce  some  one  of  his  half 
dozen  schemes  for  the  "  final"  settlement  of  the  Irish 
question,  he  would  throw  himself  into  the  subject  with 
such  enthusiasm  and  persuasiveness  that  he  carried 
the  House  with  him  almost  in  spite  of  itself,  and  for  a 
few  hours  even  his  opponents — such  of  them,  at  any 
rate,  as  had  not  been  through  the  performance  once  or 
twice  before — were  almost  persuaded  to  believe  in  him. 
Under  the  latter-day  dual  control  of  the  Irish  Office 
everything  is  different.  From  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's 
first  Crimes  Bill  ten  years  ago  to  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's 
Agriculture  and  Industries  Bill  on  Monday  the  rule  has 
been  to  introduce  important  measures  in  speeches  that 
are  perfunctory,  involved  and  unconvincing.  Nobody 
was  quite  clear  when  Mr.  Balfour  sat  down  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  "  Board  "  to  the  "  Department,"  or  of 
either  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ;  or,  finally, 
as  to  what  was  provided  by  the  present  Bill  and  what 
was  left  to  another  Bill,  which  he  "trusts"  will  see 
the  light  during  the  present  Session. 

To  sum  it  up  in  a  sentence,  the  aim  of  the  new  Bill 
is  to  do  for  all  Ireland  on  an  extended  and  improved 
scale  what  the  Congested  Districts  Board  has  for  some 
years  past  been  doing  for  the  western  seaboard,  and  to 
do  so  by  means  of  a  new  department  that  shall  possess 


greater  "elasticity  of  method,  freedom  of  action  and 
popular  sympathies  "  than  any  existing  Board.  This  is 
an  ideal  which  if  carried  out  would  mean  a  beneficent 
revolution  in  Ireland  ;  but  everything  will  depend  on 
the  machinery,  and  on  that  point  Mr.  Balfour  was  very 
vague.  For  one  thing,  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
is  to  maintain  an  independent  and  concurrent  existence, 
as  are  also  the  Fisheries  Board  and  other  well-matured 
departments  that  have  been  industriously  .doing  nothing 
for  half  a  century  or  so.  But  the  main  objection  is  that 
the  financial  resources  offered  are  absurdly  inadequate. 
The  Congested  Districts  Board,  in  charge  of  a  few 
Western  and  Southern  Unions,  has  been  crippled  from 
the  first  with  its  ^40,000  a  year,  and  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour's  miserable  ^150,000  a  year  will  not  even, 
acreage  for  acreage,  give  the  new  body  an  equivalent 
income.  If  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Industries  is 
to  do  things  on  anything  like  the  same  scale  as  the 
corresponding  bodies  in  France  and  Germany,  its 
income  will  have  to  be  nearer  a  million  than  ^150,000. 

Mr.  Athelstan  Riley's  announcement  of  his  resolve 
not  to  stand  for  the  London  School  Board  at  the 
election  of  next  November  seems  to  have  come  upon 
Churchmen  like  a  thunderbolt.  Naturally,  they  are 
loth  to  lose  the  leader  of  the  "Church  party"  on  the 
Board.  But  they  might  have  remembered  that  not  so 
long  ago  Mr.  Riley  declared  that  his  work  there  was 
done — a  statement  which  he  repeats  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Spottiswoode.  Done  or  undone,  his  work  can 
scarcely  be  pronounced  successful.  The  famous  cir- 
cular represents  Mr.  Riley's  policy,  and  it  remains  a 
dead  letter.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Riley  and  his  friends 
have  been  beaten  by  the  teachers. 

The  Behring  Sea  seal  fisheries  are  evidently  intended 
to  be  used  as  the  pretext  for  some  vigorous  twisting  of 
the  British  Lion's  tail  during  the  McKinley  admini- 
stration. This  has  the  double  advantage  of  hurting 
Canada  and  of  worrying  England,  and  so  possesses 
high  vote-catching  qualities.  The  fact  that  the  whole 
question  has  been  solemnly  arbitrated  upon  before  a 
judicial  tribunal  in  Paris  is  of  course  not  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way,  and  so  the  Alaska  Company  is  able 
to  count  on  "its  Senators"  making  things  hot  for  its 
Canadian  rivals.  The  Paris  award  did  not  suit  the  prin- 
ciples or  the  pockets  of  these  high-toned  Senators,  and 
the  United  States  Government  has  steadily  refused  to  pay 
the  penalty  agreed  upon.  It  is  now  declared  that  as 
America  "  has  never  been  content  with  the  award"  it 
should  be  repudiated  and  a  "fresh  deal"  asked  for. 
There  would  not  after  all  be  much  practical  advantage 
in  having  an  Arbitration  Treaty  with  a  country  whose 
Upper  House  has  such  notions  of  international  morality. 
When  an  award  suits  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"Alabama"  or  the  San  Juan  boundary,  that  is  all 
right ;  but  if  it  is  not  content  with  an  award,  then,  it 
appears,  there  is  good  ground  for  repudiation. 

Judging  by  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Merchandize 
Marks  Select  Committee  at  its  first  sitting,  it  does  not 
look  as  though  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
going  to  score  heavily,  though  the  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed, so  the  Chamber  avers,  at  its  instigation.  True, 
the  friends  of  foreign  manufacture  turned  up  in  some 
force  last  Monday.  An  ardent  British  patriot  named 
Klingenstein  was  foremost  in  his  demonstration  that  the 
Merchandize  Marks  Act  was  wreaking  untold  injury  on 
British  trade.  This  gentleman  represents  a  firm  of 
cigar  importers,  and  he  had  to  admit  that  the  Marks 
Act  had  stopped  the  false  marking  of  imported  cigars. 
His  burden  of  complaint  was  that  the  Act  stopped  the 
re-export  trade  also,  and  that  cigars  were  now  being 
carried  in  foreign  instead  of  British  vessels.  We  don't 
dispute  the  fact,  but  we  fail  to  see  that  the  Marks  Act 
is  the  principal  reason.  We  agree  with  Mr.  David 
Howard,  who  also  gave  evidence,  that  the  loss  of  our 
transhipment  trade  is  mostly  due  to  the  greater  expense 
of  handling  it  in  London  than  at  foreign  ports. 

The  attempt  to  represent  the  recent  acts  of  aggres- 
sion in  West  Africa  by  French  expeditions  as  unautho- 
rized and  due  to  an  excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  frontier 
officials  had  better  at  once  be  abandoned,  for  it  is  ;i 
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complete  misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  It  is  clear  now 
what  were  the  measures  taken  by  M.  Lebon,  and  why 
they  were  taken.  They  were  taken  because  of  the  fear 
of  what  Germany  was  doing  in  the  back  blocks  of  her 
colony  of  Togoland,  and  because  Sir  George  Goldie's 
expedition  against  Nupe  and  Ilorin  was  believed  to 
have  some  other  sinister  object  in  the  background.  Lieu- 
tenant Baud  was  despatched  from  Dahomey  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  effect  a  junction  with  Lieutenant 
Voulet,  who  was  to  start  from  Wagadugu,  in  the  Mossi 
country,  and  meet  the  Dahomey  expedition  in  Gurma. 
This  object  has  apparently  been  accomplished,  and  the 
French  colonial  press  is  now  busily  engaged  in  telling 
M.  Hanotauxwhat  will  happen  to  him  if  he  does  not  sit 
tight.  Naturally  Germany  objects.  There  is  the  usual 
talk  of  prior  treaties  between  the  native  chiefs  and 
German  explorers,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
"  made  in  Germany."  But  the  patent  fact  is  that  if 
France  is  allowed  to  keep  Mossi,  Gurma,  Gurunsi  and 
Gonja,  both  the  German  colony  of  Togoland  and  our 
own  Gold  Coast  Colony  will  be  effectually  cut  off  from 
further  expansion  towards  the  interior.  The  expedition 
to  the  Middle  Niger  affects  our  interests  much  more 
directly  than  it  does  those  of  Germany.  It  is  under 
the  command  of  M.  Bretonnet,  a  naval  lieutenant,  who 
has  already  seen  service  in  Africa  under  the  notorious 
Lieutenant  Mizon.  It  was  organized  in  Dahomey  by 
the  Governor,  M.  Ballot,  at  the  same  time  as  that 
under  Lieutenant  Baud,  and  has  not  only  occupied  Busa, 
as  was  announced  some  weeks  ago,  but  has  ascended 
the  Niger  at  least  as  far  as  a  point  called  Ilo,  between 
Gomba  and  Say.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that 
M.  Lebon  is  prepared  to  prefer  a  claim  to  the  whole  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  above  Busa.  Whether  M. 
Hanotaux  will  allow  his  hand  to  be  forced  is  another 
matter. 

A  controversy  of  old  standing  is  closed  by  the  decree 
lately  published  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  British  Government,  abolishing  the  legal 
status  of  slavery  in  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba. 
Mr.  Hardinge,  who  is  our  representative  at  the  Court 
of  the  Sultan,  and  Sir  Lloyd  Mathews,  the  ex-naval 
officer  who  is  now  the  Sultan's  Prime  Minister,  are 
both  known  to  have  entertained  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  extreme  step  of  abolition  ;  but  Govern- 
ment pledges  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  in  the  country  left  Lord 
Salisbury  practically  no  alternative.  The  Sultan  is 
reported  to  be  behaving  well,  and  the  promise  of  com- 
pensation within  certain  well-defined  limits  has  sugared 
the  pill  for  the  Arab  slaveowners,  who  are  further 
mollified  by  the  provision  that  compensation  money  is 
not  to  be  seizable  for  past  debt,  which  means  that  the 
Banyan  moneylender  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  seize  the 
compensation  money  at  one  fell  swoop.  But  he  will 
probably  get  it  in  the  end.  Time  will  show  before  very 
long  how  the  abolition  of  slave  labour  will  affect  the 
clove  industry,  and  in  the  meantime  rival  prophets 
will  do  well  to  observe  a  discreet  silence. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  existing  system  of 
Private  Bill  procedure,  whatever  its  theoretic  defects, 
justified  itself  in  the  case  of  the  Brompton  and  Picca- 
dilly Circus  and  the  City  and  West  End  Railway  Bills. 
It  required  considerable  independence  to  throw  out  a 
project  so  ambitious  and  so  strongly  backed  as  that  of 
the  City  and  West  End  Railway  in  favour  of  a  very 
modest  and  much  less  trumpeted  scheme.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  financial  history  of  the  Central  London 
Railway  had  much  to  do  with  the  Committee's  refusal 

:  to  sanction  a  further  attempt  to  raise  and  administrate 
enormous  sums  by  similar  methods.    There  was  also 

j  this  very  important  point,  that  very  nearly  the  whole 

[  of  the  City  and  West  End  line  was  occupying  districts 
already  served  by  railways  except  where  it  actually 
coincided  with  the  line  taken  by  the  rival  scheme, 

I  which  confined  itself  to  an  area  at  present  without  any 

I  railway  service  at  all. 

Oddly  enough,  "Civil  Service  reform"  has  never 
I  been  applied  by  the  Washington  Goverment  to  the  one 
1  department  where  one  would  think  the  most  could  be 
•  *aid  in  its  favour — that  is,  the  Consular  service.  To 


send  commercial  agents  to  foreign  countries,  to  master 
all  the  intricacies  of  trade,  industries,  export  realities 
and  import  possibilities,  and  frequently  the  language 
into  the  bargain,  and  then  withdraw  them  just  when 
they  have  learned  their  business  because  elections  at 
home  have  gone  this  way  or  that,  seems  particularly 
senseless.  But  the  claim  of  local  politicians  to  foreign 
consulships  is  too  powerful  to  be  ignored.  An  Indiana 
farmer,  named  James  K.  Gowdy,  did  a  good  deal  to 
help  on  Mr.  McKinley's  election  last  autumn,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  his  labours  dreamed  the  bright  vision  of 
going  to  Paris  as  Consul-General.  Being  of  the  prac- 
tical sort  who  realize  their  dreams,  he  has  been  appointed 
to  that  post.  He  is  an  ignorant  clodhopper,  who  wears 
cowhide  boots,  and  cannot  speak  correctly  his  own 
language,  much  less  a  word  of  French.  The  reporters 
are  having  great  fun  in  interviewing  him,  and  gravely 
setting  forth  his  explanations  that  he  wanted  the  place 
partly  because  it  brings  in  ,£4,000  a  year,  and  partly 
because  his  daughter  had  always  "honed"  to  see 
Paris. 

By  the  death  of  Brahms  last  Saturday  week  Europe 
has  lost  the  musician  who  has  certainly  held  the  first 
place  in  the  estimation  of  musicians  since  Wagner 
died  in  1883.  Whether  he  deserved  that  place  or  not  is 
a  question  which  cannot  be  discussed  here.  But  it  is 
worth  remarking  that  his  symphonies  have  lately  been 
to  an  astonishing  degree  eclipsed  by  Tschaikowsky's  ; 
and  that  while  the  critic  who  was  formerly  his  warmest 
English  admirer  has  said  that  it  is  yet  too  early  to  endea- 
vour to  assign  him  a  position  amongst  the  great  ones, 
his  praises  have  been  most  noisily  shouted  by  one  whose 
praise  is  an  insult  to  be  avoided.  Yet  this  much  is 
certain  :  that  Brahms  had  an  ideal  as  high  in  its  way  as 
Wagner's,  and  that  he  laboured  incessantly  and  with 
the  greatest  artistic  conscientiousness  to  reach  it.  He 
refused  to  write  to  order  for  the  sake  of  money ;  and 
every  bar  of  his  music  is  a  perfectly  sincere  expression 
of  what  he  felt  or  thought  he  felt.  That  he  made 
money  was  his  good  luck,  and  not  the  result  of  any 
truckling  to  popular  tastes  ;  and  if  latterly  he  became 
popular  in  Kensington  and  in  the  continental  equivalents 
of  Kensington,  that  was  his  bad  luck,  and  not  the  result 
of  any  desire  on  his  part  to  tickle  the  ears  of  Kensing- 
ton. Now  that  he  is  dead  there  will  probably  be  a 
Brahms  boom  ;  we  in  England  may  hear  more  of  his 
best  music  than  we  have  heard  hitherto  ;  and  then  it 
will  be  possible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  him. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Lambeth  Conference  of 
Anglican  Bishops  are  almost  complete.  There  appears 
to  be  some  doubt  whether  it  will  be  a  "Lambeth" 
Conference  in  the  sense  of  former  gatherings.  Hitherto 
the  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  Library  of  Lambeth 
Palace  ;  but  this  is  a  very  inconvenient  room  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  change  to  the  large  hall  of  the  Church 
House  is  in  contemplation.  If  carried  out,  this  will  be 
probably  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the  Bishops  of 
America,  who  greatly  appreciate  the  genius  loci  of 
Lambeth.  One  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
will  be  that  of  the  organization  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion. This  means  the  relation  of  the  Colonial 
Bishops  to  their  Metropolitans  and  of  the  Metro- 
politans to  the  See  of  Canterbury.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  there  has  long  been  a  desire  to  make  all  the 
metropolitan  sees  into  titular  archbishoprics  under 
a  Patriarchate  of  Canterbury.  The  late  Primate  was 
strongly  opposed  to  this  course,  and  used  his  personal 
influence  to  prevent  any  action  at  the  last  Conference. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  line  will  be  taken  by  Arch-> 
bishop  Temple. 

We  have  been  taken  to  task  by  more  than  one 
correspondent  for  writing  in  our  article  last  week  of  Mr. 
Whistler  as  "a  master  of  the  painter's^  craft."  And 
perhaps  the  expression  is  slightly  forced  ;  it  may  be  that 
our  deference  was  a  little  exaggerated.  Mr.  Whistler  has 
done  many  beautiful  things;  but  his  view  of  life  is 
limited  to  the  beautiful.  There  is  in  him  no  echo  of 
the  strife  and  tragedy  of  life  that  saddens  the  really 
great  masters  ;  he  poises  himself  butterfly-like  on  the 
surface  of  things  and  touches  nothing  but  flowers. 
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THE  PRISONERS'  EVIDENCE  BILL. 

/^NE  must   not  be  sanguine   in  matters  of  legal 
reform,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  slight  chance 
that  the  present  Session  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
passing  of  a  measure  which  has  been  recognized  as  obvi- 
ous and  inevitable  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The 
Criminal  Law  of  Evidence  Amendment  Bill  has  been 
passed  many  times  by  each  House  of  Parliament,  but 
no  Government  has  hitherto  taken  the  trouble  to  keep 
it  to  the  front  with  that  deliberate  insistence  which  is 
necessary  to  prevent  a  small  Bill  from  being  smothered 
in  the  last  weeks  of  the  Session.     However,  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  present  Bill  may  escape  the  fate  of  its 
predecessors.     The  majority  this  year  is  large— the 
second  reading  being  carried  by  between  four  and  five 
to  one  after  an  exceptionally  keen   debate — and  the 
Attorney-General,  we  understand,  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  see  the  Bill  through,  so  that  with  two-thirds 
of  the  Session  still  available  there   is  no  valid  ex- 
cuse for  allowing  it  to  drop.     When  the  change  is 
effected,  as  we  hope  it  may  be,  it  will  be  found  that 
England   has   done  nothing   revolutionary,    but  has 
simply  reverted  to  the  normal  course  of  ascertaining 
the  truth  in  the  shortest  and  directest  manner  by  allow- 
ing the  man  charged  with  an  offence  against  the  law 
to  give  his  own  story  in  his  own  words. 

Once  the  new  system  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
few  years  the  puzzle  will  be  to  find  some  reason  for  the 
present  method  of  shutting  the  mouth  of  the  principal 
witness.    Like  most  other  legal  absurdities,  it  is  simply 
a  survival — a  practice,  that  once  had  a  good  reason 
for  existence,  lingering  on  into  an  age  when  it  has 
ceased  to  have  any  reason.    "  Usage  that  is  reasonable 
begets  in  time  usage  that  is  unreasonable,"  as  Sir  Henry 
Maine  used  to  say.    The  rule  of  law  came  into  existence 
at  a  period  when  to  "question"  a  prisoner  meant  to 
torture  him.    A  prisoner  was  tortured  as  part  of  the 
preliminary  examination ;  he  was   tortured  if,  when 
arraigned,  he  refused  to  plead,  and  after  conviction 
he  was  tortured  in  order  to  induce  him  to  name  his 
accomplices.    This  was  specially  the  practice  in  the 
case  of  political  prisoners,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
great  importance  should  have  been  attached  to  the 
abolition  of  a  system  that  placed  the  accused  at  the 
absolute  mercy  of  the  Crown,  the  judges  and  the  law 
officers  who  were  the  tools  of  the  Crown.    But  what 
resemblance  is  there  between  the  mediaeval  barbarism 
of  the  Tudors  and  the  procedure  of  our  Courts  at  the 
present  day  ;  what  resemblance  between  the  peitie  forte 
et  dure  and  the  questionings  of  counsel  conducted  in  open 
court  ?  The  fear  of  injustice  to  the  prisoner  has  become 
a  mere  bogey  which  can  have  weight  only  with  the  con- 
firmed sentimentalists  who  believe  that  every  prisoner 
is  an  injured  innocent.    This  is  the  meaning,  of  course, 
of  the  opposition  which  the  proposal  has  met  with 
from  the  Irish  members,  and  Sir  Richard  Webster 
has    so   far   recognized  the   reasonableness  of  that 
opposition  as  to  omit  Ireland  from  the  scope  of  the 
Bill.     This  is  a  pit)',  and  we  are  sure  that  before 
many  years  are  out  the  absurdity  of  the  situation 
will    force    Ireland    into    line    with    all   the    rest  of 
the  world  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  the  traditions 
of  the  Irish  Bench  are  not  in  all  respects  those  of  the 
English,  and  that  some  Irish  judges   within  living 
memory   regarded    themselves   as   members   of  the 
Executive  quite  as  much  as  of  the  Judiciary. 

The  arguments  in  the  House  of  Commons  turned 
almost  exclusively  on  the  allegation  that  the  change 
would  lessen  the  prisoner's  chances  of  escape.  The  sport- 
ing instinct  seemed  to  assert  itself  when  it  was  argued, 
in  effect,  that  the  pickpocket,  like  the  fox,  should  have 
a  far  start  and  a  fair  run.  This  is  excellent  law  in  the 
hunting  field,  but  we  submit  that  it  does  not  cover  the 
whole  field  of  jurisprudence.  The  business  of  the  Courts 
is  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  not  to  score  points  for  or 
against  a  prisoner.  If  the  calling  of  the  prisoner  or  the 
prisoner's  wife  will  hasten  the  conviction  of  the  guilty, 
we  can  only  say  "  so  much  the  better  ;"  if  it  secures  the 
acquittal  of  the  innocent,  surely  no  one  can  object.  The 
suggestion  that  it  will  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the 
innocent  is  one  of  those  wild  speculations  that  sometimes 
pass  for  argument.  It  goes  to  the  root  of  our  whole 
system  of  evidence,  for  if  a  man  cannot  be  trusted  to 


explain  matters  for  himself  when  charged  with  em- 
bezzling sixpence,  why  is  it  that  without  danger  he  is 
permitted  to  go  into  the  witness-box  when  sued  for  ten 
thousand  pounds?  At  one  time,  indeed,  our  law  was 
logical  in  its  absurdity,  for  the  parties  to  a  civil  suit  were 
also  forbidden  to  give  evidence  in  their  own  behalf.  But 
this  was  too  foolish  to  last,  and,  for  longer  than  most 
of  us  can  remember,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  are 
naturally  looked  to  as  the  chief  witnesses  in  a  case.  It 
is  of  course  the  business  of  the  judge  and  jury  to  keep 
a  sharp  eye  upon  them,  and  see  that  self-interest  does 
not  play  tricks  with  veracity.  Their  evidence,  in  a  word, 
is  "  taken  for  what  it  is  worth."  Let  us  hope  that  before 
the  summer  is  out  the  same  sensible  rule  will  apply  in 
criminal  cases.  Sir  Richard  Webster  will  then  deserve 
the  congratulations,  which  were  offered  him  in  advance 
by  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  on  his  good  fortune  in  linking 
his  name  with  a  great  reform. 

JAPAN  ARMING. 

"OEFORE  the  war  with  China,  Japan's  annual  Budget 
-L'  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  million  yen — a  sum 
equal,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  to  about  ten 
millions  sterling.  The  expenditure  proposed  in  the 
Budget  placed  before  the  Diet  this  Session  exceeds 
three  hundred  million  yen,  of  which  amount  some 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
expansion  of  armaments.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  in  former  years  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
fighting  the  Budget  clause  by  clause,  passed  the 
Estimates  this  year  almost  without  discussion,  and, 
though  the  Peers  were  more  inclined  to  criticism,  and 
appointed  a  Committee  to  approach  Ministers  with  a 
view  to  a  reduction  in  some  of  the  items,  there  was 
never  any  danger  that  the  financial  proposals  of  the 
Ministry  would  be  wrecked. 

It  is  naturally  asked  what  is  the  object  of  all  this 
military  preparation  and  who  is  the  enemy  towards 
which  Japan  desires  to  take  up  an  offensive  or  defensive 
attitude  ?  In  the  first  place,  Japan  has  never  forgiven 
the  incident  of  the  retrocession  of  Liao-tung,  for  which 
she  considers  Russia  responsible  and  merely  bides  her 
time  for  the  recovery  of  the  position  then  lost.  Secondly, 
Japan  has  a  far  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Russia's 
designs  in  the  Far  East  than  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
Great  Britain.  Japan  is  fully  aware  that  Russia  aims 
at  being  supreme  in  the  North  Pacific,  that  Russia  is 
steadily  stretching  out  from  Siberia  into  Chinese  Man- 
churia and  Korea,  and  that  when  the  anticipated  break- 
up of  China  comes  Russia  will  seize  as  much  territory 
as  she  can  hold,  thus  becoming  a  serious  menace  to 
her  neighbours.  But  before  that  possibly  far-distant 
date  Russia  bids  fair  to  secure  control  over  Korea,  and 
thus  not  only  to  place  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  Japan's 
territorial  expansion  westward,  but  to  ruin  her  once 
sanguine  hopes  of  supremacy  in  the  North  Pacific. 

At  first  sight,  if  the  respective  bulk  of  the  two  Powers 
be  simply  taken  into  consideration,  the  notion  of  Japan 
as  a  serious  antagonist  to  Russia  appears  ridiculous. 
But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  comparison 
should  not  be  regarded  so  much  as  one  between 
Japan  and  Russia  in  Europe  as  between  Japan  and 
Russia  in  East  Asia.  Regarded  in  this  way,  the  re- 
spective weight  of  the  two  antagonists  is  not  so  dis- 
proportionate as  is  commonly  believed.  In  the  first 
place,  any  such  conflict  must  necessarily  be  decided 
by  means  of  naval  engagements.  Until  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway  is  completed,  Russia  is  not  in  a  position 
to  bring  her  army  to  bear  upon  Japan,  and  even  when 
that  line  is  finished  the  movement  of  troops  and  muni- 
tions of  war  over  such  an  immense  distance  would 
necessarily  be  extremely  slow,  while,  owing  to  the  fervid 
patriotism  of  the  Japanese,  it  would  require  an  army 
with  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers  to  make 
good  a  landing  upon  the  shores  of  Japan.  Meanwhile 
the  railway  is  not  yet  finished,  and  should  war  break 
out  between  the  two  Powers,  Russia  would  be  com- 
pelled to  rely  solely  upon  her  naval  squadrons.  Now, 
while  the  Russian  navy  is  superior  both  in  weight  of 
armament  and  number  of  vessels  to  the  Japanese,  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  its  whole  strength  could  be  brought  to 
bear  in  such  a  conflict.  Certainly  it  would  be  dangerous 
in  the  extreme  for  Russia  to  concentrate  the  whole  of 
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her  naval  force  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  believed  that  she  would  give  any  such  opportunity 
to  her  enemies. 

In  the  second  place,  Russia  has  at  present  no  base  in 
the  Far  East  except  Vladivostock,  which  is  without  a 
naval  yard  or  dock  of  any  size,  and  is,  moreover,  closed 
for  four  months  in  the  year  by  ice.  Japan,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  number  of  excellent  harbours,  with  docks 
and  naval  establishments  complete,  where  her  ships 
could  go  and  refit  after  an  engagement,  and  on  this 
ground  alone  her  superiority  in  a  naval  contest  would 
be  enormous.  Russia,  with  no  opportunity  of  refitting 
her  vessels  or  of  obtaining  fresh  supplies  of  coal,  would 
be  forced  to  stake  all  on  a  single  engagement  ;  while 
Japan  would  time  her  blow  for  the  winter,  when  Vladi- 
vostock was  closed,  and  would  aim  at  crippling  the 
Russian  fleet  by  a  series  of  harassing  engagements 
which  should  put  ship  after  ship  hors  de  combat.  Once 
the  Russian  ships  were  driven  off,  Japan  would  pour 
her  armies  into  Korea,  and  make  good  her  positions 
months  before  Russia  could  attack  them  by  land. 

The  inequality,  therefore,  of  a  struggle  between  a 
Power  with  a  population  of  a  hundred  and  thirteen 
millions,  scattered  over  an  enormous  surface,  and  one 
with  a  population  of  forty-two  millions,  compact  within 
a  limited  area,  is  not  so  great  as  it  looks  at  first  sight. 
And  Japan,  which  has  just  emerged  victorious  from  a 
struggle  with  a  nation  of  three  hundred  millions,  is  not 
likely  to  be  concerned  at  the  superior  odds  in  this  case. 
True,  China  is  a  different  antagonist  to  Russia  ;  but, 
just  as  Japan  overcame  the  former  because  of  the 
rottenness  and  corruption  of  Chinese  administration,  so 
she  will  have  some  advantage  from  the  same  cause  in 
a  struggle  with  the  latter.  There  is  corruption  in 
every  branch  of  Russian  administration,  from  the  most 
exalted  bureau  down  to  the  humblest  district  office,  and 
its  ravages  become  more  evident  the  further  we  get 
from  the  centre  of  government.  Everywhere  one  meets 
with  scamped  work,  resulting  from  the  method  of 
"  squeeze,"  which  has  delayed  the  completion  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  railway ;  and  if  Russian  vessels  ever 
come  into  conflict  with  those  of  another  Power,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  same  policy  has  been  at  work  to 
diminish  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  navy. 

Just  as  Japan  knew  all  that  was  worth  knowing  about 
China  years  before  the  war,  so  now  she  has  full  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  Russia's  strength  and  resources 
in  the  Far  East — a  compliment  which  Russia  is  now 
endeavouring  to  repay  by  means  of  emissaries  in  Japan, 
who  are  busy  learning  all  that  can  be  learned  about  the 
country.  Keen  observers,  with  some  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  incline  to  the  belief 
that  an  open  rupture  will  occur  between  the  two  Powers 
some  three  years  hence,  and  the  estimate  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  within  that  time  Japan  will  have  doubled, 
if  not  trebled,  her  armaments.  The  fact  that  Japan 
has  entered  into  a  convention  with  Russia  regarding 
Korea  rather  increases  than  minimizes  the  possibility 
of  collision,  for  it  was  a  dispute  arising  out  of  an 
almost  similar  convention  with  China  that  was  the 
ostensible  cause  of  the  late  war. 

Japan's  real  weakness  lies  in  her  poverty.  Notwith- 
standing the  indemnity  received  from  China,  the  strain 
upon  her  financial  resources  due  to  the  expansion  of 
armaments  is  already  beginning  to  be  felt.  The  solution 
proposed  by  the  Ministry  is  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard  preparatory  to  the  floating  of  loans  in  Europe  ; 
but  this  measure,  while  it  may  facilitate  the  raising  of 
loans,  will  certainly  diminish  exports  and  injure  many 
industries,  with  the  consequence  of  rendering  the  country 
still  less  able  to  bear  the  increased  taxation  necessary  to 
balance  receipts  and  expenditure.  Whether  the  finan- 
cial strain  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  war  with 
Russia  time  alone  can  prove.  It  is  possible  the  people 
of  Japan,  who  are  nothing  if  not  patriotic,  may  prefer 
even  Ioks  of  trade  and  the  imposition  of  heavy  burdens 
to  the  alternative  of  their  country  someday  becoming  a 
Russian  province. 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY  AT  SEA  DURING  WAR 

I  TIE  country  is  surprisingly  free  from  any  feeling  of 
*      alarm  in  reference  to  the  outcome  of  the  Eastern 
Crisis,  but  yet  it  is  not  wholly  without  thought  as  to  what 


might  happen  were  wc  by  any  unlucky  chance  to  be 
forced  into  a  great  war.    The  question  of  our  exports 
and  imports,  and  especially  of  our  food  supply,  in  such  a 
war  crops  up,  and  in  one  or  two  quarters  important  sug- 
gestions have  been  made.   Mr.  Danson,  who  has  written 
several  solid  and  useful  books  on  economical  questions 
connected  more  or  less  with  the  state  of  war,  has 
just  published  some  ideas  on  the  possibility  of  neu- 
tralizing private  property  at  sea,  as  it  is  now  generally 
neutralized  on  land.    The  thesis  that  the  two  kinds  of 
property  are  on  all  fours  from  the  standpoint  of  inter- 
national law  is  both  tempting  and  plausible,  and  I 
suppose  that  at  some  time  or  other  most  men  who  have 
turned  their  attention  to  such  matters  have  felt  a  philan- 
thropic glow  when  the  thought  of  humanizing  naval  war 
in  this  way  has  crossed  their  minds.    Without  in  any 
way  reviewing  Mr.  Danson's  book,  or  examining  any 
of  his   arguments,    I    propose    to    inquire  whether 
there  is,  or  can  be,  any  real  parallelism  between  the 
status  of  private  property  at  sea  and  private  property 
on  land,  which  is,  or  may  be,  in  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
If  it  is  a  question  of  advancing  civilization,  some  ex- 
planation is  required,  for  instance,  of  our  conduct  of  the 
war  in  the  Baltic  in  1854-5.  Why  were  we  so  absolutely 
scrupulous  and  careful  not  to  touch  a  scrap  of  Russian 
private  property  found  anywhere  on  the  islands  that 
we  occupied  and  used  for  our  own  purposes  ?  And 
why  did  we  confiscate  everything  that  floated  or  was 
worth  confiscating  as  a  regular  part  of  our  business  ? 
Captain  Cooper  Key  at  Libau,  on  the  mainland,  found 
the  town  and  port  undefended,  and  entirely  in  his 
power.    Why  did  he  restrict  himself  to  the  seizure  of 
that  particular  kind  of  property  which  was  represented 
by  two  or  three  sailing  vessels  which  had  been  carried 
far  up  the  creek  to  be  out  of  harm's  way  ?  The  carrying 
away  of  the  goods  in  private  storehouses  on  shore,  the 
sacking  of  shops  or  dwelling-houses,  would  have  been 
abhorrent  to  a  man  of  his  gentle  and  kindly  disposition. 
Why  had  he  no  compunction  whatever  in  carrying 
away  all  this  property  which  could  only  be  differentiated 
from  the  other  by  the  fact  that  it  floated  on  water  while 
the  other  rested  on  land  ?    In  such  a  case  we  cannot 
but  ask  ourselves  whether  Captain  Key — to  adhere  to 
our  instance — was  influenced  by  a  barbarous  tradi- 
tion which  enlightenment  has  nullified  in  reference  to 
property  on  land,  or  was  illustrating  a  fundamental 
and  eternal  difference  between  the  nature  of  war  on  land 
and  war  at  sea?    It  is  very  common  just  now  to  read 
statements  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  object  cf  war, 
whether  by  land  or  sea,  is  fighting  ;  that  army  fights 
against  army,  and  navy  against  navy,  in  order  to 
conquer  that  army  and  that  navy  ;  and  that  when  such 
conquest  is  effected  the  object  of  war  is  fulfilled.  The 
truth,  of  course,  is  that  fighting  is  an  accident  of  war, 
and  that  in  the  highest  class  of  it  there  is  no  fighting 
at  all.    In  the  Crimean  War  no  Russian  ship  fought 
with  any  English   or   French  ship,   because  all  the 
objects  of  the    English   and  the    French  which  the 
hardest  fighting  could  have  gained,  namely,  freedom 
of  the  seas,  suppression  of  direct  commerce  by  sea 
with  Russian  ports,  and  freedom  to  land  armies  on 
any  part  of  the  Russian  coasts,  were  obtained  with- 
out firing  a  shot.     And  so  also  the  highest  general- 
ship consists  in  the  most  complete  attainment  of  the 
object  with  the  least  possible  fighting.    The  object  of 
war,  therefore,  is  not  fighting,  but  the  infliction  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  distress  and  suffering  ;   so  that, 
rather  than  bear  it  any  longer,  the  enemy  will  accept 
terms  of  peace  disastrous  to  himself  and  advantageous 
to  his  conqueror.    The  highest  form  of  this  distress  and 
suffering  is  through  the  State  to  the  individuals  com- 
posing it.    A  lower  form  of  it  is  to  get  at  the  State 
through  the  individuals.     Civilization  has  recognized 
the  distinction,  so  that  an  invading  army  occupies  the 
territory  of  the  enemy,  but  is  as  careful  as  it  can  be  of 
the  interests  of  the  individuals  residing  in  the  occupied 
territory.    Perhaps  it  is  even   an   error  to  attribute 
modern  respect  for  the  private  property  of  the  belli- 
gerent on  land  to  a  sentiment  of  humanity.  Such  respect 
is  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  humanity  no 
doubt ;  but  would  this  stand  in  the  way  if  the  State 
had  not  been  already  got  at  by  the  occupation  of  its 
territory  and  the  threatened  extension  of  that  occupa- 
tion ?    It  does  not  seem  so.    An  invading  army  in 
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occupying-  its  enemy's  territory  has  done  the  greatest 
possible  injury  to  the  invaded  State.  There  would 
remain  before  it  probably  the  three  alternatives  of 
permanent  occupation  and  a  cessation  of  hostility  on 
those  terms  ;  advance  to  occupy  more  territory  ;  or 
ill-treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  occu- 
pied, in  order  that  the  tale  of  their  sufferings  might 
induce  the  belligerent  State  to  yield.  It  can  be  but 
rarely  that  these  alternatives  are  not  offered  ;  and 
doubtless  the  sentiment  of  humanity  would  always 
turn  the  scale  against  the  last,  even  if  it  were  not  so 
unlikely  that  cold  reason  would  accept  it. 

But  if  the  object  of  a  navy  is  not  to  fight,  but  to 
distress  and  cause  suffering  to  the  State  against  which 
it  operates,  what  means  are  open  to  it  for  effecting  its 
purpose  ?  It  soon  appears  that  there  are  none  if  the 
private  property  of  the  enemy's  citizens  in  ships  and 
goods  is  free  upon  the  water.  It  is  a  case  where  the 
State  cannot  be  got  at  but  through  the  individual  ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  distress  the  individuals  forming 
the  State  in  order  to  coerce  the  State  itself.  The 
endeavour  is  to  stop  the  trade  over  sea  of  a  belligerent 
State  by  the  threat  of  confiscating  the  private  property  of 
individuals  coming  within  the  power  of  the  opposed  navy. 
To  be  an  effective  threat  it  must  be  executed  on  every 
occasion  when  it  is  defied.  Hence  we  get  blockade,  and 
the  international  law  of  blockade,  where  neutral  ships, 
purposing  to  assist  the  individuals  of  the  enemy  State, 
come  under  the  same  category  as  ships  under  the 
enemy's  flag  ;  and  are  liable,  with  their  cargoes,  to 
confiscation  under  similar  rules.  Blockade  is  in  fact 
the  first  method  of  injury  which  is  open  to  the 
superior  navy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  right 
to  capture  or  destroy  blockade-runners  could  ever 
be  withdrawn  from  belligerents.  But  it  might  be 
said  ihat  while  ships  and  goods  which  were  private 
property  might,  for  the  above  reason,  be  held  liable 
to  confiscation  for  attempts  to  break  blockade,  belli- 
gerent ships  and  goods  which  are  private  property 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  capture  when  there  is  no 
attempt  to  break  blockade.  Which  is  to  say,  that  while 
during  the  Crimean  War  Russian  goods  were  properly 
allowed  to  find  their  way  to  and  from  Russia  by  means  of 
neutral,  or  even  British  ships,  via  German  and  Belgian 
ports,  we  did  not  go  far  enough.  We  ought  not  in  the 
interests  of  civilization  to  have  prevented  Russian  ships 
from  trading  between  neutral  ports,  no  matter  whether 
they  carried  neutral  or  Russian  goods.  Such  a  doctrine 
would  not  greatly  affect  the  position  of  a  State  block- 
ading its  enemy's  ports  because  it  would  be  in  possession 
of  the  superior  navy,  but  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  the 
blockaded  State,  because  it  would  take  away  from  her 
the  only  method  open  to  her  for  making  reprisals.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  Confederate  States  to  retaliate 
upon  the  Federals  but  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
"Alabama"  and  her  consorts.  The  Federals  would 
have  gladly  accepted  a  law  which  would  have  been 
entirely  in  their  favour  and  entirely  to  the  disfavour  of 
the  Confederates.  Confiscation  of  private  property  at 
sea  under  proper  regulation  as  to  the  rights  of  neutrals 
appears  therefore  to  be  an  inherent  element  in  naval 
war  of  which  it  cannot  be  deprived.  If  we  imagine  it 
taken  away,  we  see  that,  unless  the  right  of  blockade 
goes  with  it,  it  could  only  increase  the  power  of  the 
stronger  naval  States  and  decrease  that  of  the  weaker 
ones.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  one  State  could 
injure  another  at  sea  if  commercial  blockade  were 
abolished  and  only  military  blockade  allowed.  Then 
nothing  could  be  gained  on  either  side  by  warfare  at 
sea,  and  the  functions  of  navies  would  be  reduced  to 
covering  or  preventing  the  landing  of  armies. 

P.   H.  COLOMB. 

LEGROS. 

IN  1859  M.  Legros  painted  "  L'Ex  Voto  "  and 
"  L'Angelus."  In  the  waning  of  subsequent  years 
and  of  many  fashions  in  art,  we  find  his  work,  with 
added  powers  of  realization  and  control,  characterized 
to-day  by  the  same  dignity  of  outlook  that  made  it 
remarkable  thirty-eight  years  ago.  To  men  who,  like 
Baudelaire,  were  the  first  to  hail  experiments  in  paint- 
ing that  have  since  distinguished  schools,  the  work 
of  Legros  appealed  with  a  definite  aspect  of  reticent 
mastery,  at  that  time  rare  in  art.    To-day,  in  the  Babel 


of  methods  and  aims,  his  pictures  remain  as  a  survival 
from  a  finer  epoch.  As  is  the  case  with  most  enduring 
work,  their  force  has  long  been  felt  ;  but  from  habit 
their  appeal  to  old  admirers  would  seem  to  have 
slackened  with  the  approach  of  the  first  grey  hairs  and 
the  falling  away  of  some  cultured  illusions.  The 
appreciation  of  his  work,  like  the  qualities  that  work 
embodies,  would  seem  to  belong  to  an  epoch  of  greater 
enthusiasm  and  refinement,  such  as  we  find  incarnated 
in  those  collections,  now,  unfortunately,  for  the  most 
part  dispersed,  in  which  were  to  be  found  pictures  by 
Rossetti,  Watts,  Burne-Jones  and  Whistler — collections 
that  cannot  be  formed  again.  So  much  for  the  con- 
ditions under  which  M.  Legros's  public  appearances 
have  become  more  and  more  rare,  till  the  fortunate 
coincidence  of  this  small,  but  representative,  show  at 
Mr.  Van  Wisselingh's  with  the  purchase  of  an  im- 
portant picture  for  the  nation  has  at  last  given  us  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  his  work  in  its  many 
phases. 

We  miss,  it  is  true,  an  adequate  collection  of  the 
portraits,  by  virtue  of  which  M.  Legros  takes  rank 
among  the  great  portraitists  of  the  world.  There  are 
charming  drawings  of  children's  heads,  but  no  portion 
of  that  gallery  of  the  notable  men  of  our  time  which 
can  be  compared  in  its  own  way — that  is  to  say,  within 
the  conditions  of  line  work — with  the  series  painted  by 
Mr.  Watts.  With  a  disdain  for  that  casual  aspect  of 
things  which  keeps  the  modern  realist  busy  upon  the 
solution  of  problems  that  are  unnecessary,  M.  Legros 
has  sought,  even  in  the  deliberate  choice  of  such  con- 
ventional mediums  as  etching  and  silverpoint,  for  the 
serious  forces  that  underlie  the  peculiarities  of  com- 
plexion or  lighting,  and  so  has  noted  the  mansuetude 
of  Newman,  the  intense  inward  disillusion  of  Manning 
as  intimately  as  the  elemental  energies  of  Carlyle  or 
Berlioz.  This  collection  contains  several  landscapes, 
remarkable  for  a  sense  of  structure  in  the  rendering 
of  ground  and  trees — along  grey  roads,  beneath  the 
rising  of  a  hill,  nestles  the  quiet  of  old  houses  becoming 
absorbed  by  the  ground  ;  here,  the  majesty  of  ancestral 
trees  strikes  across  the  stress  and  movement  of  the 
sky  ;  there,  we  have  the  action  or  repose  of  figures, 
thrown  into  those  "  antique  "  gestures  that  hang  about 
the  washing  of  linen,  the  hewing  of  wood,  or  the  rest  of 
the  wayfarer.  By  lovers  of  the  rosy,  the  sentimental, 
a  touch  of  sadness  will  be  felt  beneath  the  steady  vision 
of  growth  and  change  that  we  admire  in  the  art  of 
Alphonse  Legros.  If  at  times  he  notes  the  desolation 
of  the  season,  or  those  tragic  vicissitudes  of  the  storm 
and  the  quarry,  we  must  remember  that  no  sane  or 
quite  sincere  view  of  nature  should  disregard  the  other 
side  of  things — an  over-insistence  upon  sorrow  may, 
sometimes,  have  been  a  weakness  in  the  great  art  of 
Eugene  Delacroix,  a  total  disregard  of  it  is  often  an 
element  of  weakness  in  the  best  English  art. 

In  the  picture  "  Femmes  en  Priere,"  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation,  we  will  note  a  total  absence  of  false 
sentiment.  A  row  of  women  at  prayer — such  is  the 
subject.  These  women  have  come  to  the  church  to 
think  about  their  troubles,  to  find  consolation  ;  perhaps 
merely  for  the  cool  and  quiet  of  the  walls  ;  and  by 
their  sides  are  the  bundles  and  umbrellas  of  the  market 
place.  Think  of  the  rendering  of  a  like  matter  by  a 
common  artist.  The  too-pretty  peasant  girl,  sop  for 
the  male  susceptibilities,  and  the  "human"  interest  for 
those  touching  home  instincts  of  ladies — a  child  gazing 
at  a  careful  sunbeam  that  cheers  with  its  spilth  of  pink 
the  natural  quiet  of  the  place.  M.  Legros  has  pleased 
himself  with  a  set  of  hands  which  are  delicate  portraits 
that  alone  would  point  to  a  real  study  of  Holbein. 
His  picture  touches  one  with  its  quiet  and  sincerity. 
There  are  delightful  things  for  the  art  lover,  common 
things  but  charming  ;  the  homely  plaid  upon  a  scarf 
reminds  one  that  Titian  found  a  small  check  quite  fine 
enough  for  the  significance  of  the  supper  at  Emmaus. 

Some  drawings  of  a  Progress  of  Death  are  at  once 
spontaneous  in  handling  and  also  in  conception.  Death 
forgets  his  nature  (or,  perhaps,  remembers  it)  in  love, 
and  with  youth — Death  becomes  an  enchanter  in  the 
music  of  a  church  service.  Here  we  would  instance 
one  marvellously  tender  drawing,  a  musician  playing  to 
a  crowd,  that  in  its  admirable  rendering  of  poise  and 
gesture,  and  in  some  kindred  undercurrent  of  thought, 
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would  seem  to  belong  to  this  set  of  Death  and  the 
passing  of  things. 

If,  glancing  round  the  walls,  one  is  tempted  to  define 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  work  shown  there,  an 
essential  quality  forces  itself  upon  our  attention  that 
makes  a  difference  between  the  incalculably  rich  in  art 
and  the  very  poor — the  difference  between  Puvis  and 
Burne-Jones  on  the  one  hand  and  workers  with  loud 
recent  reputations  on  the  other.  That  quality  is  design 
— design  underlying  the  initial  impulse.  These  designs 
were  remarkable,  worth  the  doing,  before  they  were 
actually  carried  out,  and  the  gifts  of  a  rare  tempera- 
ment have  been  controlled  to  retain  and  enhance  them. 
Mr.  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson,  in  his  sympathetic  note  to  the 
Catalogue,  quotes  le  pere  Corot  in  support  of  those 
powers  of  memory,  that  independence  of  models  which 
separates  the  master  from  the  workman.  This  should 
be  insisted  upon,  for  in  showing  this  independence  M. 
Legros  has  only  followed  what  has  been  the  almost 
universal  practice  of  artists  from  Giotto  to  Tiepolo. 

A  Burgundian  by  birth,  M.  Legros  adds  to  a  study 
of  great  students  in  art,  such  as  Raphael,  Mantegna, 
and  Poussin,  that  native  raciness  of  observation  found 
in  the  realistic  sculptors  of  Burgundy  and  the  medieval 
painter  Foucquet.  In  Burgundy  the  Roman  brick  is 
still  turned  up  in  the  hoeing  of  the  old  vine  soil,  and, 
like  that  of  his  compatriot,  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  the 
work  of  M.  Legros  is  tinged  with  an  element  of  breed- 
ing, an  element  of  antique  taste,  the  heritage  of  a  race 
that  was  civilized  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago. 
With  much  that  is  excellent  in  French  art  he  combines 
the  faculties  of  the  sculptor,  and  so  we  find  here  medals 
that  would  have  charmed  Matteo  da  Pasti,  and  a  torso 
that  might  have  been  found  at  Aries,  Nimes,  or 
Vaucluse.  We  are  told  that  sculpture  can  no  longer 
find  room  in  our  spaceless  houses,  yet  these  medals 
that  might  go  down  to  our  children  as  evidences  of 
our  own  refinement  may  be  held  in  the  hollow  of  a 
hand,  the  frail  torso  could  be  niched  anywhere. 

A  contemporary  of  Manet,  Fantin,  and  Degas,  owing 
to  a  great  precocity  his  debut  as  an  artist  belongs  to 
the  year  in  which  Millet  exhibited  "  Les  Glaneuses  " 
and  Courbet  began  to  attract  attention.  Though 
in  the  course  of  years,  like  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
he  might  have  achieved  a  tardy  reputation  in  France,  it 
is  in  England  that  he  has  chosen  to  remain,  and  it  is 
here  that  he  won  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  such 
men  as  Watts  and  Rossetti.        Charles  Ricketts. 

AN  ENCOUNTER  WITH  A  LION. 

"LTE  is  a  young  doctor  and  a  surgeon  on  board  one  of 
the  small  gunboats  placed  on  a  great  African 
lake.  Fresh-coloured  still,  though  slightly  tanned  by 
exposure  to  the  lake  winds,  with  merry  Irish  eyes  of 
blue-grey,  a  square-cut  jaw  and  obstinate  chin,  a  long 
upper  lip,  a  little  whisker  at  the  temples,  and  short  wiry 
black-brown  hair.  Like  many  men  of  his  class,  he  is  a 
potential  Darwin,  and,  having  no  other  means  to  travel 
and  study  Natural  history,  has  entered  the  Navy  as  a 
aurgeon.  He  has  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  for 
a  day's  shooting,  hoping  to  get  an  elephant  at  least, 
but  meantime  content  to  study  sun-birds.  Let  us  in 
imagination  enter  his  mind,  see  through  his  eyes  what 
fce  saw,  and  lay  bare  his  thoughts. 

...  Grass  !  a  forest  of  grass  with  stout  knotted  stems 
six  to  eight  feet  high,  and  abundant  leaves  starting  from 
every  joint.  Each  stem  ends  in  a  drooping  plume  of 
ripened  seeds.  As  the  Doctor  forces  his  way  through 
the  tangled  herbage  and  cane-like  stalks  the  seeds 
shower  down  on  him,  each  one  steadied  in  its  descent  by 
its  long  feathery  stipule.  The  seeds  are  sharp-pointed 
and  barbed  af  the  ends,  so  they  pierce  their  way  through 
lis  khaki  clothing  easily  and  scratch  the  perspiring 
nesh  beneath.  This  raises  to  exasperation  the  dis- 
comfort already  felt  to  be  well  nigh  unbearable  ;  for  the 
Doctor's  face  is  now  the  colour  of  raw  beef  from  the 
stifling  heat  and  the  frightful  exertion  of  forcing  his  way 
•rough  such  a  thicket  of  grass,  and  his  hands  are 
acratched  and  cut.  by  contact  with  the  razor-edged 
Waves.  His  Terai  hat  is  constantly  being  dragged  off 
■ahead,  and  it  is  all  he  can  do  to  carry  his  gun  and 
•bow  his  way  through  the  obstructing  herbage,  pro- 
tecting his  face  as  well  as  possible  with  the  left  hand. 


So  he  is  in  an  ill- temper,  and  cannot  stop  to  notice  the 
small  weaver  birds  of  flame-colour  and  black,  the  extra- 
ordinary stick  insects  (exactly  simulating  stalks  of 
grass),  and  the  green,  leaf-like  mantises  which  throng 
the  dense  brake  on  either  side.  He  is  after  bigger 
game.  The  most  experienced  of  his  boys  pioneers  him 
through  the  stifling  grass  jungle,  another  boy  with  a 
second  rifle  follows  behind.  The  idea  is  "elephants," 
elephants  having  been  reported  hereabout  the  previous 
day  ;  when  suddenly  (they  have  reached  a  space  where 
the  grass  is  a  little  drier,  a  little  less  dense)  the 
pioneer  "  boy"  comes  doubling  back  on  his  master  with 
every  gesture  expressive  of  "  Hush  !  "  The  Doctor 
stops,  mops  his  boiling  face  (thankful  for  the  momentary 
halt),  and  asks  inquiringly,  "Elephants?"  "No," 
says  the  negro  in  a  panting  whisper,  "  Lion  !  .  .  . 
there,  there  !  no,  not  there.  You  see  that  ant-hill  ? 
Well,  climb  on  to  its  side  and  you  will  see  the  lion 
lying  in  a  clear  space  just  beyond.  A  male  lion,  truly  ; 
its  body  is  nearly  white  and  its  mane  is  black." 

With  Express  rifle  at  full  cock  the  Doctor  advances 
gingerly  through  the  interlaced  grass,  bent  nearly  double, 
keeping  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  directed  straight  before 
him  and  shielding  its  sensitive  trigger  from  the  intru- 
sive grass  stems.  The  ant-hill  is  reached,  he  clambers 
on  to  its  sloping  side.  .  .  .  "Good  God!  the  boy's 
right  ....  What  a  beauty  !  and  asleep  too  !  "  But 
something  in  the  Doctor's  coming  has  aroused  the  lion, 
not  ten  yards  away  ;  aroused  him  partially,  for  there  is 
no  sudden  movement.  He  raises  the  great  head  set  in  a: 
collar  of  yellow,  brown,  black  mane  ;  slowly  the  dim 
nictitating  membrane  passes  over  the  yellow  eyes,  but  as 
they  are  focussing  to  meet  his  own  gaze,  the  Doctor  fires, 
fires  precipitately  (his  position  on  the  sloping  ant-hill  is- 
insecure),  wounds  the  lion  somewhere,  somehow,  but 
does  not  kill  him.  The  beast  gives  a  sharp  explosive 
roar,  seems  to  jump  into  the  air  with  all  four  feet,  and 
then  in  three  bounds  has  crashed  into  the  grass  jungle. 
Silence.  "Well,  I  am  a  muff!"  thinks  the  Doctor. 
"  He  wasn't  ten  yards  away,  and  I  didn't  kill  him  dead  ! 
I  don't  quite  know  where  I  hit  him  ;  in  the  chest,  I 
think.  But  he  can't  be  far  away,  and  I  must  finish  him 
off."  He  descends  from  the  ant-hill  into  the  clear 
trampled  space  where  the  lion  had  been  lying.  At  the 
spot  where  the  beast  had  made  its  first  bound  into  the 
dense  grass  hedge  there  is  a  great  squirt  of  blood  over 
the  tangled  greenery — the  dark  crimson  liquid  still  drips 
from  leaf-blade  to  leaf-blade.  ."Ah!  thought  so  ;  he 
must  be  pretty  badly  hit." 

Two  black  faces,  with  starting  eyes  and  anxious 
grins,  now  cautiously  peer  round  the  ant-hill.  The 
Doctor,  raising  his  head,  recognizes  his  boys  and  beckons 
them  down.  The  three  converse  in  whispers.  The 
situation  is  explained — how  the  lion  was  wounded,  the 
direction  in  which  he  bounded  away.  The  boys  urge 
caution.  "  Lion  plenty  fierce.  Mkango  mkali  vidttu. 
Master  must  take  care  ;  better  climb  tree  and  look  all 
round — not  go  into  grass."  But  there  is  no  tree  any- 
where near.  A  boy  hoists  himself  to  the  slender 
summit  of  the  ant-hill  and  reports  that  he  sees  the  grass 
moving  in  the  direction  whither  the  lion  had  with- 
drawn— moving  as  though  a  stationary  animal  were 
shaking  it  with  convulsive  throes  (all  of  which  is  ex- 
plained more  by  gestures  than  by  words).  The  Doctor, 
clambering  up  beside  the  boy,  thinks  he  can  even  descry 
(as  the  grass  stems  bow  and  droop  before  some 
writhing  object)  the  lion's  waving  tail  and  a  yellow-grey 
haunch.  He  fires,  descends  from  the  ant-hill  to  reload. 
.  .  .  A  rush  comes  through  the  grass,  a  deafening 
roar,  some  great  yellow  object  in  the  air  above  him 
.  .  .  momentarily  .  .  .  dark  against  the  sky  .  .  . 
yellow  eyes  .  .  .  (insensibility). 

"  'Click  clock,  click  clock,  click  clock  '.  .  .  I  wonder 
what  that  funny  sound  is  .  .  .  am  I  in  a  train  ?  No,  it  is  the 
engines  of  the  steamer — or  is  it  the  pulse  beating  in  my 
temples?  Then  I  have  been  asleep,  and  in  broad' day- 
light, with  the  blue  sky  above  me  and  in  the  broiling 
sun!  How  foolish  !  But  no  — it  must  be  something 
more.  I  know  there  was  something  happened  — let  me 
think  ....  the  lion,  of  course  ...  a  lion  jumped  at  me. 
Then  J  must  be  wounded?  Let's  see  "  (raises  himself 
painfully  on  his  right  arm)  .  .  .  .  "  My  God  !  a  pool  of 
my  own  blood  .  .  .  my  left  arm  has  no  feoling  .  .  .  chawed 
by  the  lion,  hand  almost  detached,  rest  of  arm  a  mass  of 
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blood,  muscle,  bone  and  khaki  .  .  .  .  O  God  !  I'm 
going  to  die — can't  live — he  has  torn  open  my  stomach 
.  .  .  that  must  be  the  pancreas.  I'm  like  a  butcher's 
shop."  (Whimpers.  A  blubbering  sound  attracts  his 
attention.)  "  Hullo  !  you  here,  Juma  ?  Plucky 
chap  ;  thought  you'd  have  cut  and  run.  Where's 
Sai'di  ?  Eh?  Speak  louder,  I'm  deaf.  .  .  .  Oh,  gone  to 
gunboat;  quite  right  ....  WHAT?  the  LION?" 
(turns  his  head  slightly)  "there,  still  living;  looks  pretty 
sick,  too."  (The  lion  is  lying  four  yards  away,  partly 
on  his  side,  one  crippled  forepaw  turned  back,  the  other 
outstretched  and  the  great  head  resting  on  it,  eyeing 
the  men  with  solemn  yellow  eyes  no  longer  fierce,  the 
pupil  shrunk  to  a  pin-point.  With  each  convulsive 
shudder  of  the  lion's  body  the  blood  pool  round 
him  widens  slightly.)  "  By  Heaven,  if  I've  got  to  die, 
I'll  die  like  a  man,  and  he  shall  go  first.  Who  can 
tell  ?  He  might  recover  and  hurt  the  boy.  See  here, 
Juma  "  (to  Juma  who  is  supporting  his  back),  "  be  very 
gentle,  take  a  cartridge  out  of  my  belt,  put  it  in  the  rifle 
.  .  .  so  ;  now  .  .  .  Uh  !  ah  !  mind  my  arm  .  .  .  now,  give 
me  the  rifle  in  my  right  hand  and  come  between  my  legs 
.  .  .so; — stoop  very  low  down,  like  that.  Now  I'm  going 
to  rest  the  rifle  on  your  shoulder  and  take  aim.  Keep 
very  still,  I  won't  hurt  you  .  .  .  keep  still  .  .  .  I'll  aim 
just  between  the  brute's  eyes."  (A  minute's  pause. 
BANG  !  Doctor  falls  back  fainting.  Lion  stretches 
out  his  head  three  times  with  spasmodic  upward  move- 
ment, the  tail  and  the  limbs — all  but  the  crippled  one — 
stiffen,  the  claws  stand  out  from  their  sheaths,  and  the 
beast  dies.) 

"Juma,  is  that  you  ?  Water,  how  delicious  !  more — 
and  on  my  forehead  .  .  .  so  .  .  .  what  a  brick  you  are  ! 
Upon  my  word,  I'd  like  to  leave  you  something, 
Juma.  You  must  tell  them  that  I  said  so,  you 
know,  for  sticking  by  me,  God  bless  you  !  Is 
the  lion  dead?"  (The  sobbing  boy  nods  "yes.") 
Well,  then,  I  must  die  too.  I'm  enough  of  a  doctor 
to  know  that.  Don't  cry.  Tell  them  I  bore  it 
like  a  man.  But  it's  beastly  hard  !  Who'd  have 
thought  my  day's  shoot  would  have  ended  like  this  ?  " 
(Whimpers.)  "  Beastly  hard.  I'm  so  young  and  I've 
done  so  well  up  to  now  .  .  .  and  there's  mother.  Who 
will  break  it  to  her  ?  She'll  never  get  over  it  .  .  .  and 
Lily  .  .  .  and,  damn  it  nil,  I  can't  even  send  'em 
messages!  How  can  one  X:W  such  things  to  a  black 
boy?  'S'pose  I'm  dying  primarily  from  the  shock  .  .  . 
know  I'm  dying  somehow— can't  raise  my  head  to  look. 
.  .  .  Mother  !  Mother !  .  .  .  What  rot  to  go  on  like 
that,  as  if  it  could  do  any  good  !  .  .  .  See  here,  Juma, 
more  water.    So.  .  .  .  Now  listen.    Ine  ndirini  amai, 

ndi  tnlongo.    Iwe   O  God  !    How  can  I  tell  him  ? 

It's  all  slipping  away  from  me.  .  .  .  For  the  blood  is 
the  life.  Where  have  I  heard  that  ?  The  blood  is  the 
life  .  .  .  slipping  away — slipping  away.  ...  I  must 
be  in  a  boat,  it  is  so  soothing  ;  up  and  down,  up 
and  down  ;  so  restful."    (Sighs  gently.  Dies.) 

H.  H.  Johnston. 

THE  GULLS  ON  WALNEY  ISLAND. 

"IXTALNEY  ISLAND  lies  at  the  south  end  of  the  divi- 
V  »  sion  of  North  Lonsdale,  in  Lancashire,  known  as 
Low  Furness.  It  is  a  wall  in  the  water  of  ten  miles  in 
length,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in 
breadth  ;  or  it  might  be  described  as  an  immense  ridge 
of  pebbles  which  the  ocean  has  heaped  up,  and  which  is 
daily  increasing.  "  Every  high  tide,  as  a  monument  of 
its  power,  amasses  a  long  convex  ridge  or  bar  of  pebbles 
to  those  that  were  there  before,  and  so  rapid  is  the 
increase  that  it  is  said  the  Hawes  End  has  lengthened 
200  yards  in  the  period  of  sixty  years  "  ;  so  that  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  part  of  the  island  which  is  at 
present  accumulating  may  extend  in  time  so  far  as  the 
Pile  of  Fouldrey,  the  castle  and  island  to  the  east  of 
Walney.  The  sea  leaves  behind  it  sand-hills  of  an 
almost  desert-like  appearance  at  the  south  end,  while 
the  north  of  the  island,  where,  by  virtue  of  the  natural 
harbour,  the  sea  is  somewhat  subdued,  quite  presents 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  mountain  meadow  such 
as  one  finds  throughout  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea-lakes.  In  a  small  way  Walney  is  an  island  of 
onders.   Its  botanical  treasures  are  many  and  various. 


The  sea-celandine,  bugloss,  feverfew,  and  starwort  all 
make  the  meadowland  gay  among  the  May  hedges  ; 
the  Isle  of  Man  cabbage  has  strayed  across  the  Irish 
Sea  ;  the  sea-wormwood  and  milk-thistle,  with  their 
valuable  medical  properties,  are  here,  with  many 
another  unusual  plant.  Then  the  wells  of  Walney, 
furnishing  the  inhabitants  with  fresh  water,  but  re- 
ceiving their  own  supply  from  the  sea,  are  a  curiosity. 
Their  contents  accumulate  and  recede  as  often  as  the 
tides,  and  are  governed  by  the  tides  in  the  matter 
of  high  or  low  water.  The  wells  are  sunk  in  deep 
beds  of  sand,  hence  the  salt  water  is  deprived  of  its 
saline  particles  by  passing  through  this  arenaceous 
stratum. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  sight  on  Walney 
Island  is  its  gull  settlement  at  the  south  end.  Some 
years  ago  the  gulls  used  to  collect  and  breed  at  the 
north  end,  but  that  proved  too  near  to  the  Barrow  mill- 
hand,  and  so  the  gulls  threatened  to  leave  the  island 
altogether.  However,  by  dint  of  strict  preserving  and 
admission  only  by  ticket,  they  have  been  persuaded  to 
settle  down  at  the  south  end  in  greater  quantities  than 
ever,  and  as  desolation  is  what  they  require,  assuredly 
they  must  have  found  it  here.  Sand-dunes  and  a  little 
coarse  sea  grass  are  all  that  divide  that  part  of  Walney 
with  the  birds  themselves. 

We  set  sail  from  the  Pile  of  Fouldrey  on  a  beau- 
tiful May  morning,  and  in  a  quarter-of-an-hour's 
sail  reached  Hawes  Point  on  Walney,  where  began 
a  walk  of  no  ordinary  character — a  short  walk,  but 
one  that  could  from  no  point  of  view  be  looked 
upon  as  agreeable.  About  half  a  mile  of  it  consists 
of  plunging  through  those  slippery  sea-wall  pebbles, 
and  then  some  two  miles  more  of  up  and  down  the  sand- 
dunes,  sinking  inches  deep  at  every  step.  If  the  gulls 
were  not  exclusive  by  nature,  the  sand-dunes  of  Walney 
would  prevent  their  having  the  chance  of  being  anything 
else.  You  wander  up  and  down  the  dunes  in  which  you 
might  lose  yourself  for  ever,  so  absolutely  are  they  with- 
out landmarks  to  the  uninitiated,  were  it  not  that  at  first 
in  the  far  distance,  then  getting  nearer  and  nearer,  come 
sounds  which  are  presently  discovered  to  be  the  flapping, 
screaming,  and  whirring  of  the  quarrelling  apprehensive 
parent  gulls.  Closely  following  the  sounds,  which  may 
still  lead  one  a  pretty  dance,  as  there  are  several  divi- 
sions in  the  gullery,  you  come  presently  to  a  few 
scattered  nests  belonging  to  gulls  of  solitary  habits  ; 
but  you  know  this  is  not  what  you  have  come 
to  see,  and  you  struggle  on  over  more  sand- 
hillocks,  and  at  the  top  of  one  come  upon  a  curi- 
ously strange  sight.  Immediately  opposite  the  hillock 
on  which  you  stand,  with  a  deep  dip  between  the  two, 
is  another  exactly  similar  hillock,  literally  alive  with  its 
feathered  occupants.  Gulls  are  proverbially  as  shy  as 
they  are  bad-tempered  birds,  and  the  sight  of  a  human 
being  is  sufficient  to  rouse  their  worst  ire.  Rising  from 
their  nests,  they  shriek  and  scream  and  fight  among 
themselves  till  the  whole  air  for  many  hundred  yards 
seems  like  a  huge  ill-conditioned  aviary.  Our  approach 
certainly  created  a  very  genuine  alarm  in  the  colony, 
though  on  our  descending  from  the  post  of  observation 
and  sitting  down  almost  among  them,  they  returned  to 
their  nests,  as  a  rule,  and  the  deafening  noise  somewhat 
subsided.  The  sight  only  seemed  more  curious  on 
nearing  it.  It  became  almost  impossible  to  walk  for 
fear  of  treading  on  nests  and  eggs.  The  nests,  in  most 
instances  here  touching  one  another,  are  made  out  of  a 
very  few  roughly  put  together  pieces  of  the  coarse  sea- 
grass.  Most  of  the  nests  contain  two  eggs,  but  some  held 
three.  When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  four  are  found  in 
a  gull's  nest,  it  generally  means  that  more  than  one  bird 
has  elected  to  lay  there.  The  eggs  vary  slightly  in  the 
marking,  but  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  greenish  olive- 
brown  blotched  with  shades  of  dark  umber.  None  of 
the  lightish  blue  eggs  were  to  be  seen.  It  is  said  they 
are  constantly  supplied  as  plover's  eggs,  but  having 
tasted  them  it  is  difficult  to  believe  this  possible.  The 
farming  folk  on  the  island  will  tell  you  that  they  "  mak' 
a  good  coostard,  and  we  loike  'em  friod,"  which  is  all 
very  well,  but  they  have  far  too  much  of  the  sea-bird 
taste  about  them  to  be  mistaken  for  the  delicate  plover's 
eggs.  The  great  enemies  of  the  gulls  on  Walney  are 
the  terns  or  sea-swallows.  They  fight  the  gulls  for 
place,  break  their  eggs,  and  annoy  them  in  every  way. 
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The  Walney  people  take  the  part  of  the  gulls,  and 
one  of  them  told  with  pride  that  "  Mony  a  sack  o' 
them  swaller  eggs  have  ah  give't  tut  pigs." 

And  so,  assisted  by  nature  and  man,  the  gulls,  except 
for  their  own  altercations,  spend  a  very  peaceful  three 
weeks,  with  a  southern  warmth  among  their  sand-hills, 
a  divine  sky  overhead,  the  wonderful  blue  of  Morecambe 
Bay  all  around  them,  with  Piel's  old  castle  guarding 
their  retreat,  and  nothing  but  a  far  distant  haze,  which 
at  times  has  a  distinctly  beautiful  effect,  to  betoken  the 
haunts  of  men.  Then  there  are  new  sounds  among 
the  sand-dunes,  and  a  feeling  of  movement  ;  you 
become  aware  that  there  is  something  about  the 
hillocks  which  reminds  you  of  monster  ant-hills,  until, 
with  a  twittering  of  their  own  and  much  further  noise 
on  the  part  of  their  parents,  the  little  downy  ones  creep 
out  among  the  coarse  grass,  so  close  together  that 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  treading  on  the  little 
brown  balls  beneath  one's  feet.  They  take  to  the 
water  when  they  are  a  month  old  on  the  slightest 
signal  of  alarm.  This,  however,  seldom  comes  their 
way  on  the  low  reaches  of  Walney.  There  the  only 
sound  beyond  the  cry  of  the  birds  is  the  far  distant 
whirr  of  the  wheels  of  Barrow.  Much  closer  in  cha- 
racter to  the  actual  scene  seems  "  the  light  of  other 
days  "  when  the  monks  of  Furness,  like  the  gulls,  found 
a  haven  of  refuge  close  within  the  shelter  of  Walney 
Island.  A.'  M.  Wakefield. 

"THE  CONCERT  OF  EUROPE." 

[Mr.  Curzon  is  reported  to  have  said  at  Southport 
that  the  integrity  of  Turkey  might  be  defined  as  a 
rule  made  by  Europe  to  ensure  that  Turkey  should  be 
divided  piece  by  piece.] 

Loquitur  Grvecta. 

Ev/>oj— TjToipKo)!'  /xe'Aei,  cjs  o-fxa  -xacra,  p.e\wSrj 

7}  Kocr/JLOV  tcv  flif  flapf3dpov  £fJLfJLe\l7). 
aAXa  Sos,  'EAAtJvujj/  ai  Zev,  fxr/  TrXTj/xpeXh  17  n, 

Ttjv  TovpKtLv  apxW  80s  /xcAttcrri  Ta.fj.eiv. 

R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 

THE   BACH   CHOIR   AND  MOTTL. 

IT  would  be  unfair  not  to  record  how  much  better 
the  Bach  Choir  acquitted  itself  at  the  last  two 
concerts  of  its  festival  than  it  did  at  the  first.  On  Thurs- 
day night  especially,  when  the  work  was  comparatively 
light  and  not  even  Dr.  Stanford's  quaint  lackadaisical 
indifference  could  damp  the  enthusiastic  desire  of  his 
choir  to  do  their  best  in  music  which  they  knew  well, 
they  sang  with  something  approaching  tolerable  tone, 
accuracy  and  feeling  ;  and  when  they  took  in  hand  the 
huge  B  minor  Mass  on  Saturday  afternoon  they  also 
came  through  that  ordeal  almost  triumphantly.  When 
I  say  these  works  are  comparatively  light  I  do  not 
mean  to  underrate  the  efforts  of  the  Bach  Choir.  The 
music  of  "  Wachet  auf,"  "  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekum- 
merniss  "  and  "  Wachet,  betet  "  is  difficult  enough 
in  all  conscience  ;  and  it  is  easy  compared  with  the 
B  minor  Mass,  which  in  turn  is  easy  compared  with  the 
"  Matthew  "  Passion,  although  it  makes  greater  de- 
mands on  the  sheer  physical  strength  and  endurance  of 
the  singers.  The  "Matthew"  remains  as  probably 
the  most  difficult  choral  work  in  the  world,  so  rare  a 
union  of  the  rarest  qualities  does  it  require  in  con- 
ductor, orchestra  and  chorus.  Insight  to  perceive 
Bach's  idea,  sympathy  to  make  it  one's  own  for  the 
time  being,  a  sense  of  beauty  and  a  perfect  apprecia- 
tion of  all  the  clearness  and  loveliness  in  which  Bach 
clothed  his  idea,  and  beauty  of  voice  or  of  instrument 
to  put  the  idea  before  the  audience— these  things  are 
not  found  every  day.  It  is  a  lamentable  proof  of  how 
clumsily  the  world  is  planned  that  we  so  commonly 
meet  with  singers  who  have  perfect  voices  and  wooden 
heads,  and  rather  less  commonly,  but  still  often  enough, 
with  singers  of  great  ideas  and  emotional  range,  but 
wooden  voices.  Something  of  the  same  sort  is  true  of 
players — the  virtuoso  only  once  in  a  hundred  times  is  a 
genuine  artist ;  and  it  is  only  now  and  again  that  the 
man  who  by  personal  or  other  influence  gets  himself 
elected  as  director  of  a  band  and  chorus  possesses  the 
mental  endowment  and  training  necessary  to  a  true  con- 
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ductor.  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  whether  we  shall 
have  to  wait  until  our  arrival  in  the  next  world  for  a 
really  adequate  performance  of  the  "Matthew"  Passion, 
and  sometimes  to  doubt  whether  even  up  there  we  will  be 
able  to  get  together  a  conductor,  chorus  and  orchestra 
possessing  just  the  right  combination  of  qualities.  At 
the  same  time,  even  here,  on  this  dusty  little  planet,  some- 
thing better  might  be  done  than  has  ever  been  done  yet. 
I  want  to  digress  just  for  a  moment  to  ask  why  no 
one  sets  up  a  new  Bayreuth  in  some  country  spot  of 
England— not  a  Bayreuth  devoted  solely  to  the  memory 
of  Richard  and  the  profit  of  the  Wagner  family,  but  one 
where  all  the  masterworks  will  be  played  and  sung  with 
something  of  the  care  with  which  Wagner's  works  are 
sung  and  played  at  Bayreuth,  and  with  a  greater  sense 
of  beauty  ?  I  am  told  there  are  millionaires  in  this 
land,  but  am  fast  growing  sceptical  on  the  point  ;  for 
surely  men  who  have  a  lot  of  money  wish  (in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten)  to  advertise  the  fact,  and  surely  men  who 
have  brains  enough  to  make  money  must  also  have 
brains  enough  to  perceive  that  they  could  not  possibly 
advertise  it  and  themselves  more  effectually  than  by 
buying  a  small  village  and  turning  it  into  a  musical 
Mecca.  If  the  truth  is,  as  I  suspect,  that  men,  with 
money  are  the  most  anxious  to  make  more,  let  me  point 
out  that  such  a  musical  Mecca  would  pay  in  England, 
even  as  it  pays  in  Bavaria.  Thousands  would  eagerly 
seize  the  opportunity  of  living  in  the  country  for  a  week, 
idling  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  hearing  in  the 
evening  not  merely  an  opera,  but  on  certain  nights 
performances  of  the  great  oratorios  of  Bach  and  Handel, 
rendered  as  perfectly  as  might  be,  and  with  such  inter- 
vals between  the  parts  that  no  one  could  be  wearied 
before  the  end.  Given  under  these  circumstances, 
those  who  have  only  heard  Handel  and  Bach  by  going 
to  the  Albert  Hall  as  a  sort  of  penitential  exercise  or  to 
the  Bach  Choir's  concerts  as  a  kind  of  social  function, 
would  realize  for  the  first  time  that  an  oratorio  is  as 
beautiful,  and  may  be  as  interesting,  as  an  opera.  This, 
however,  is,  as  I  said,  a  digression,  and,  I  am  afraid,  a 
futile  one  :  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  millionaires 
left :  I  certainly  do  not  believe  any  one  will  have  the 
sense  to  carry  out  this  scheme  of  mine  for  a  century  at 
least ;  and  if  it  is  done  then  it  will  be  a  small  gratification 
to  me  and  my  readers.  For  the  present  we  must  put 
up  with  the  Bach  Choir  ;  and  the  Bach  Choir,  which, 
as  has  been  said,  can  make  nothing  of  the  "  Matthew  " 
Passion,  can  at  least  do  fairly  well  with  some  of  the 
minor  cantatas  and  Bach's  one  great  show  piece. 

Indeed  there  was  no  comparison  between  "  Wachet 
auf "  as  presented  last  week  and  the  same  cantata  as 
presented  two  years  ago.  It  is  needless  to  rub  a  sore 
place,  or  to  revive  the  feelings  experienced  by  many 
estimable  gentlemen  at  a  time  when  the  mere  mention 
of  my  name  drove  them  from  their  clubs  ;  but  if  only 
to  encourage  the  Bach  Choir  and  persuade  its  members, 
myself  and  my  readers  that  they  are  on  the  up-grade 
artistically,  I  must  remind  them  of  how  on  the  former 
occasion  they  went  on  from  muddle  to  muddle  and 
ended  ingloriously  by  howling  the  final  chorale  with  rusty 
throats  like  a  Saturday  night  audience  in  an  East-end 
music-hall.  This  time,  though  not  a  number  was  per- 
fectly done,  there  was  much  that  was  satisfactory. 
Something  of  the  excitement,  of  the  eager  clamour  of 
the  people  waiting  for  the  bridegroom,  was  got  into 
the  first  chorale  ;  and  the  last  one  was  given  with  a 
richness  of  tone  that  brought  out  the  full  lusciousness 
of  that  wonderful  piece  of  erotic  music.  That  the 
chorale  set  for  tenor  chorus  and  orchestral  accompani- 
ment quite  missed  the  mark  scarcely  surprised  me,  for 
here  you  have  Bach  in  his  most  absorbed,  most  "in- 
ward "  mood  ;  and  only  those  who  know  Bach  better 
than  Dr.  Stanford  and  his  choir  can  appreciate  that 
curious  feeling  of  dim  longing  blent  with  dissatisfac- 
tion and  a  sense  of  wandering  in  a  half-darkness — a 
feeling  which  finds  even  finer  expression  here  than  it 
does  in  the  great  A  minor  organ  fugue  or  the  A  minor 
prelude  in  the  second  book  of  the  Forty-eight.  But 
the  second  duet  went  off  gaily  ;  and  the  first  one  with 
the  violin  obbligato— which  was  played  with  truly  noble 
tone  and  expression  by  Joachim— would  have  gone  off 
just  as  well  if  only  some  one  could  have  induced  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  to  sing  in  tune.  Nearly  as  good  as  the 
"Wachet  auf"  was  the  "Wachet,  betet"  (with  that 
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amazingly  beautiful  cadence  in  the  first  chorus),  though 
without  exception  each  of  the  solos  suffered  in  parts  by 
reason  of  the  excessive  roughness  of  the  accompani- 
ments ;  and  no  fault  beyond  the  one  inherent  in  the 
Bach  Choir — that  it  is  not  powerful  enough  for  Queen's 
Hall — could  be  found  in  Bach's  setting  of  "  Worthy  is 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain  " — so  oddly  like  and  yet  unlike 
Handel's — from  the  "  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekiimmerniss." 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  playirag  of  the  first 
orchestral  suite  in  D  was  a  savage  piece  of  work  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  Joachim  was  excellent  in  the  E  con- 
certo, and  a  gentleman  named  Parratt  played  the 
familiar  organ  toccata  in  D  minor  well  enough  to  make 
one  regret  that  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  good 
teaching  early  in  life,  for  he  is  evidently  a  great  organist 
spoilt  in  the  makings  • 

So  surprising  were  the  second  and  last  concerts  after 
the  first,  so  delightful  is  it  to  be  able  to  praise  a  society 
whose  members  have  enthusiasm,  that  one  is  perhaps  dis- 
posed to  give  a  little  too  much  praise  to  the  performance 
of  the  B  minor  Mass.  But  after  making  full  allowance 
for  the  personal  element,  it  remains  certain  that  the 
Bach  Choir  does  deserve  a  certain  amount  of  praise  for 
that  performance.  It  is  true  they  never  sang  with  any- 
thing like  the  volume  of  Sound  necessary  in  the  open- 
ing, in  the  "Gloria  "  and  in  the  "  Sanctus  "  ;  but  with 
such  voices  as  God  has  given  them  and  the  passage 
of  time  left  them  they  really  interpreted  many  of  the 
numbers  with  zeal  and  a  vague  apprehension  of  the 
Bach  spirit.  They  got  mystery  and  a  touch  of  sub- 
lime pathos  into  the  "  Crucifixus,"  that  tremendous 
summing-up  of  the  tragic  and  incomprehensible  side 
of  eighteenth-century  Christianity;  and  in  the  "Qui 
tollis  "  they  made  no  attempt  at  sentimentality  and~so 
got  the  breadth  and  what  one  might  almost  call  im- 
personal, disinterested,  feeling  that  distinguishes  the 
B  minor  Mass  from  every  other  Mass  in  the  world,  and 
from  the  "  Matthew"  Passion,  which  is  the  expression 
of  purely  personal  and  selfish  religious  feeling.  Even 
the  most  poignant  number  in  the  Mass,  the  fugue  of  the 
first  Kyrie,  received  a  rendering  that  was  sympathetic 
without  becoming  maudlin.  And  the  noisy  numbers, 
though,  as  I  have  said,  not  full  or  rich  enough,  had  a 
degree  of  spirit  which  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
tame  versions  of  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  "Sanctus" 
was  especially  good,  that  tremendous  stalking  bass  being 
given  with  quite  sufficient  emphasis ;  and  whenever 
necessary  the  drums  and  trumpets  raised  a  divine  clamour 
which  possibly  amazed  those  who  have  regarded  Bach 
as  a  mere  writer  of  counterpoint,  an  eighteenth-century 
Macfarren,  and  have  never  realized  that  when  he  was 
elated  about  the  present  or  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
he  could  enjoy  making  a  row  with  the  orchestra  as  well 
as  Handel  or  Beethoven.  And  when  Bach  chooses  to 
make  a  row  it  is  indeed  a  glorious  one.  If  one  were 
certain  that  nothing  but  music  like  the  "Sanctus" 
and  "  Gloria  "  would  be  sung  in  the  greater  altitudes 
of  the  next  world,  it  might  become  a  question  whether 
it  was  not  worth  while  trying  to  get  up  there  ;  whereas 
if  the  only  music  we  are  to  have  is  music  that  can 
be  played  on  dulcimers  and  a  number  of  instruments 
that  never  existed,  and  could  not  be  played  upon  if 
they  did  exist,  most  English  musicians  would  prefer 
to  stay  where  at  least  the  climate  afforded  a  subject 
for  conversation.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that 
though  Dr.  Stanford's  pulse  seemed  to  beat  evenly 
throughout  the  afternoon,  he  did  at  least  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  his  band  and  chorus,  and  on  one  or 
two  occasions  checked  the  misplaced  vigour  of  the 
former.  Perhaps  that  drastic  moment  on  Tuesday 
evening  when  he  looked  round  the  orchestra  and 
could  not  find  a  single  attentive  eye  fixed  on  him— so 
that  "if  I  had  wanted  a  rallentando  I  could  not  have 
got  it " — taught  him  an  elementary  lesson  in  the  art  of 
conducting.     I  hope  it  has. 

If  the  Bach  Choir  really  deserves  the  praise  I  have 
given  it,  then,  to  be  fair,  there  are  no  superlatives  in  the 
language  appropriate  to  the  Mottl  concert  of  Tuesday 
night  last.  The  programme  was  of  a  heavenly  brevity  : 
it  included  only  the  Ninth  symphony — which  is,  to  be 
sure,  long  enough  for  an  entire  concert — and  a  few 
Wagner  items,  only  one  of  which  any  of  us  wanted  very 
badly  to  hear  ;  but  those  few,  and  the  Ninth  symphony, 
were  sung,  when  singing  was  wanted,  by  the  Leeds 


Choir.  Writing  within  a  few  hours  of  the  concert  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  deliver  anything  like  a  final 
criticism  on  Mottl's  reading  of  the  Ninth  symphony,  so 
different  was  it  from  the  only  fine  reading  yet  heard  in 
this  country,  Richter's,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  at  the 
first  blush  so  inferior  to  it  in  so  many  respects.  On 
only  one  point  am  I  convinced  that  Mottl's  had  an 
advantage  over  Richter's  :  the  slow  movement  had  a 
tenderness  and  a  sweetness,  a  freedom  and  an  expressive- 
ness with  which  Richter's  painstaking  accuracy  cannot 
compare.  But  some  parts  of  the  first  movement  seemed 
to  me  to  drag  rather  wearily,  and  the  finale  to  lack 
Richter's  fervour  and  immense  breadth.  However,  I 
shall  postpone  a  detailed  criticism  until  later,  and  be 
content  for  the  present  with  saying  that  the  singing  of 
the  Leeds  Choir  was  fine  beyond  my  fondest  dreams  ; 
that  the  soloists  also,  Miss  Esther  Palliser,  Miss  Rosa 
Green,  Mr,  Fischer-Sobell  and  Mr.  Andrew  Black,  were 
at  their  very  best  ;  and  that  altogether  the  concert  went 
off  with  even  more  than  the  customary  enthusiasm. 

J.  F.  R. 

MADAME  SANS-GENE 

"  Madame  Sans-Gene."  Comedy  in  a  Prologue  and 
3  Acts.  By  MM.  Sardou  and  Moreau.  Translated 
by  J.  Comyns  Carr.  Lyceum  Theatre,  10  April, 
1896. 

IT  is  rather  a  nice  point  whether  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
should  be  forgiven  for  sailing  the  Lyceum  ship  into 
the  shallows  of  Sardoodledom  for  the  sake  of  Madame 
Sans-Gene.  But  hardly  any  controversy  has  arisen  on 
this  point  :  everyone  seems  content  to  discuss  how  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  can  bring  herself  to  impersonate  so  vulgar 
a  character.  And  the  verdict  is  that  she  has  surmounted 
the  difficulty  wonderfully.  In  that  verdict  I  can  take  no 
part,  because  I  do  not  admit  the  existence  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Madame  Sans-Gene  is  not  a  vulgar  person  ;  and 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  knows  it.  No  doubt  most  people  will 
not  agree  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  But  if  most  people 
could  see  everything  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  sees,  they 
would  all  be  Ellen  Terries  instead  of  what  they  are. 

I  know  that  it  will  not  be  conceded  to  me  without  a 
struggle  that  a  washerwoman  who  spits  on  her  iron 
and  tells  her  employees  to  "stir  their  stumps"  is  not 
vulgar.  Let  me,  therefore,  ask  those  persons  of  un- 
questioned fashion  who  have  taken  to  bicycling,  what 
they  do  when  they  find  their  pneumatic  tyres  collapsing 
ten  miles  from  anywhere,  and  wish  to  ascertain,  before 
undertaking  the  heavy  labour  of  looking  for  a  punc- 
ture, whether  the  valve  is  not  leaking.  The  workman's 
way  of  doing  this  is  no  trade  secret.  He  puts  a  film 
of  moisture  on  the  end  of  the  valve,  and  watches 
whether  that  film  is  converted  into  a  bubble  by  an  escape 
of  air.  And  he  gets  the  moisture  exactly  where  Madame 
Sans-Gene  gets  the  moisture  for  her  flat  iron.  It  may 
be  that  the  washerwoman  of  the  future,  as  soon  as  a 
trebling  of  her  wages  and  a  halving  of  her  hours  of 
labour  enable  her  to  indulge  in  a  little  fastidiousness, 
will  hang  a  scent  bottle  with  a  spray  diffuser  at  her 
chatelaine,  though  even  then  I  doubt  if  the  fashionable 
cyclist  will  prefer  the  resources  of  civilization  to  those 
of  nature  when  nobody  is  looking.  But  by  that  time 
the  washerwoman  will  no  doubt  smoke  cigarettes,  as 
to  which  habit  of  tobacco  smoking,  in  what  form 
soever  it  be  practised,  I  will  say  nothing  more  than 
that  the  people  who  indulge  in  it,  whether  male  or 
female,  have  clearly  no  right  to  complain  of  the  manners 
of  people  who  spit  on  flat  irons.  Indeed  I  will  go 
further,  and  declare  that  a  civilization  which  enjoins  the 
deliberate  stiffening  of  its  shirts  with  white  mud  and 
the  hotpressing  thereof  in  order  that  men  may  look  in 
the  evening  like  silhouettes  cut  out  of  mourning  paper, 
has  more  to  learn  than  to  teach  in  the  way  of  good 
manners  (that  is,  good  sense)  from  Madame  Sans- 
Gene. 

As  to  "  stir  your  stumps,"  that  is  precisely  what  an 
ideal  duchess  would  say  if  she  had  to  bustle  a  laundry, 
and  had  tact  and  geniality  enough  to  make  a  success  of 
it.  It  is  true  that  she  might  as  easily  say,  "More 
diligence,  ladies,  please"  ;  but  she  would  not  say  it, 
because  ideal  duchesses  do  not  deliberately  say  stupid 
and  underbred  things.  Indeed  our  military  officers, 
whose  authority  in  matters  of  social  propriety  nobody 
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will  dispute,  are  apt  to  push  the  Sans-Gene  style  to 
extremes  in  smartening'  the  movements  of  Volunteers 
and  others  in  reviews  and  inspections,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  emergencies  of  actual  warfare. 

Concerning  Madame  Sans-Gene's  use  of  slang,  which 
she  carries  to  the  extent  of  remarking,  when  there  is  a 
question  of  her  husband  being  compelled  by  the 
Emperor  to  divorce  her  and  marry  a  more  aristocratic 
but  slenderer  woman,  "  You  like  'em  crumby,  don't 
you  ? ",  I  can  only  say  that  her  practice  is  in  accord 
with  that  of  the  finest  masters  of  language.  I  have 
known  and  conversed  with  men  whose  command  of 
English,  and  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness  in  the  use  of 
it,  had  made  them  famous.  They  all  revelled  in  any 
sort  of  language  that  was  genuinely  vernacular,  racy 
and  graphic.  They  were  just  as  capable  as  Madame 
Sans-Gene  of  calling  a  nose  a  snout  or  a  certain  sort 
of  figure  crumby  ;  and  between  such  literary  solemnities 
as  "magistrate"  or  "policeman"  and  the  slang 
"  beak  "  or  the  good  English  "  copper  "  they  would  not 
have  hesitated  for  a  moment  on  familiar  occasions. 
And  they  would  have  been  outraged  in  the  last  degree 
had  they  been  represented  as  talking  of  "  bereave- 
ments," "melancholy  occasions,"  or  any  of  the  scores 
of  pretentious  insincerities,  affectations  and  literary 
flourishes  of  tombstone,  rostrum,  shop-catalogue, 
foreign-policy-leading-article  English  which  Miss  Terry 
could  pass  off  without  a  word  of  remonstrance  as  high- 
class  conversation. 

It  is  further  objected  that  Miss  Terry  drops  into  the 
dialect  of  Whitechapel,  or  rather  a  sort  of  generalized 
country  dialect  with  some  Whitechapel  tricks  picked  up 
and  grafted  on  to  it.  Here  I  am  coming  on  dangerous 
ground  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  criticism  must  sooner  or 
later  speak  out  fiercely  about  that  hideous  vulgarity  of 
stage  speech  from  which  the  Lyceum  has  long  been 
almost  our  only  refuge.  It  seems  to  me  that  actors  and 
actresses  never  dream  nowadays  of  learning  to  speak. 
What  they  do  is  this.  Since  in  their  raw  native  state 
they  are  usually  quite  out  of  the  question  as  plausible 
representatives  of  those  galaxies  of  rank  and  fashion, 
the  dramatis  persona  of  our  smart  plays,  and  having  no 
idea  that  the  simple  remedy  is  to  learn  the  alphabet 
over  again  and  learn  it  correctly,  they  take  great  pains 
to  parrot  a  detestable  convention  of  "  smart"  talking, 
supposed  to  represent  refined  speech  by  themselves 
and  that  huge  majority  of  their  audiences  which  knows 
no  better,  but  actually  a  caricature  of  the  affectations 
of  the  parvenu  and  the  "outsider."  Hence  the  common 
complaint  among  the  better  sort  of  gentlefolk  that  an 
evening  at  the  theatre  leaves  an  uncomfortable,  almost 
outraged  sensation  of  having  been  entrapped,  like  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  to  a  dinner-party  at  which  the  lords 
and  ladies  are  really  footmen  and  lady's-maids  "show- 
ing off."  The  vulgarity  of  this  convention  is  innocent 
compared  to  its  unbearable  monotony,  fatal  to  that 
individuality  without  which  no  actor  can  interest  an 
audience.  All  countries  and  districts  send  us  parlia- 
mentary speakers  who  have  cultivated  the  qualities  of 
their  native  dialect  and  corrected  its  faults  whilst  aiming 
at  something  like  a  standard  purity  and  clearness  of 
speech.  Take  Mr.  Gladstone  for  instance.  For  his 
purposes  as  an  orator  he  has  studied  his  speech  as 
carefully  and  with  as  great  powers  of  application  as 
any  actor.  But  he  has  never  lost,  and  never  wanted  to 
lose,  certain  features  of  his  speech  which  stamp  him 
as  a  North-countryman.  When  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
delivers  a  speech,  he  does  not  inflict  on  us  the  vul- 
garities of  Beggar's  Bush  ;  but  he  preserves  for  us  all 
the  music  of  Gal  way,  though  he  does  not  say  "  Yis  " 
for  "Yes"  like  a  Galway  peasant  any  more  than  he 
says  "Now"  (Nah-00 ")  for  "No"  like  a  would-be 
smart  London  actor.  It  is  so  with  all  good  speakers 
oft"  the  stage.  Among  good  speakers  the  Irishman 
speaks  like  an  Irishman,  the  Scotchman  like  a  Scotch- 
man, the  American  like  an  American,  and  so  on. 
It  should  be  so  on  the  stage  also,  both  in  classical  plays 
and  representations  of  modern  society,  though  of  course 
it  is  the  actor's  business  to  assume  dialects  and  drop  or 
change  them  at  will  in  character  parts,  and  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  virtuoso  in  speech  in  all  parts.  A  very 
moderate  degree  of  accomplishment  in  this  direction 
would  make  an  end  of  stage  smart  speech,  which,  like 
the  got-up  Oxford  mince  and  drawl  of  a  foolish  curate, 


is  the  mark  of  a  snob.  Indeed,  the  brutal  truth  is  that 
the  English  theatre  is  at  present  suffering  severely  from 
an  epidemic  of  second-rate  snobbery.  From  that,  at 
least,  we  are  spared  whilst  Miss  Ellen  Terry  and  Sir 
Henry  Irving  are  on  the  stage. 

It  is  natural  for  those  who  think  this  snobbishness 
a  really  fine  and  genuine  accomplishment  to  conclude 
that  everybody  must  lust  after  it,  and,  consequently, 
that  Madame  Sans-Gene's  neglect  to  acquire  it  in  spite 
of  her  opportunities  as  Duchess  of  Dantzig  is  in- 
credible, Now  far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  Sardou's 
assumption  that  the  Duchess  has  not  learnt  to  make 
a  curtsey  or  to  put  on  a  low-necked  dress  must  be 
taken  frankly  as  an  impossible  pretext  for  a  bit  of 
clowning  which  may  or  may  not  be  worth  its  cost  in 
verisimilitude.  But,  apart  from  this  inessential  episode, 
the  idea  that  Catherine,  being  happily  "Madame  Sans- 
Gene,"  should  deliberately  manufacture  herself  into  a 
commonplace  Court  lady — a  person  with  about  as  much 
political  influence  or  genuine  intimacy  with  ministers 
and  princes  as  an  upper  housemaid  in  Downing  Street 
— is  to  assume  that  she  would  gain  by  the  exchange, 
and  that  her  ideals  and  ambitions  are  those  of  an 
average  solicitor's  wife. 

Here,  then,  you  have  the  secret  of  Madame  Sans- 
Gene  and  Miss  Terry's  apparent  condescension  to  a 
"  vulgar"  part.  There  are  a  few  people  in  the  world 
with  sufficient  vitality  and  strength  of  character  to 
get  to  close  quarters  with  uncommon  people  quite 
independently  of  the  drill  which  ,  qualifies  common 
people  (whatever  their  rank)  to  figure  in  the  retinue 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  state  of  kings  and 
ministers.  And  there  are  a  few  actresses  who  are  able 
to  interpret  such  exceptional  people  because  they  are 
exceptional  themselves.  Miss  Terry  is  such  an  excep- 
tional actress  ;  and  there  the  whole  wonder  of  the 
business  begins  and  ends.  Granted  this  one  rare  qualifi- 
cation, the  mere  execution  is  nothing.  The  part  does  not 
take  Miss  Terry  anywhere  near  the  limit  of  her  powers: 
on  the  contrary,  it  embarrasses  her  occasionally  by 
its  crudity.  Rejane  was  also  well  within  her  best  as 
Catherine  ;  so  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  artists  is 
like  comparing  two  athletes  throwing  the  hammer  ten 
feet.  Miss  Terry's  difficulties  are  greater,  because  she 
has  to  make  shift  with  a  translation  instead  of  the 
original  text,  and  because  her  support,  especially  in 
the  scenes  with  Lefebvre,  is  not  so  helpful  as  that 
enjoyed  by  Rejane.  Also  she  coaxed  the  clowning 
scene  through  better  than  Rejane  ;  and  her  retort  upon 
the  Queen  of  Naples,  though  it  was  perfectly  genial  and 
simple  and  laundress-like,  set  me  wondering  why  we 
have  never  heard  her  deliver  Marie  Stuart's  retort  upon 
Elizabeth  in  Schiller's  play,  a  speculation  which  Rejane 
certainly  never  suggested  to  me,  and  which  I  admit  is 
not  to  the  point.  But,  if  there  is  to  be  any  comparison, 
it  must,  as  I  have  said,  take  us  outside  "  Madame  Sans- 
Gene,"  into  which  both  actresses  put  as  much  acting  as 
it  will  hold. 

Sardou's  Napoleon  is  rather  better  than  Madame 
Tussaud's,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  it.  it 
is  easy  to  take  any  familiar  stage  figure,  make  him  up 
as  Napoleon,  put  into  his  mouth  a  few  allusions  to 
the  time  when  he  was  a  poor  young  artillery  officer  in 
Paris  and  to  Friedland  or  Jena,  place  at  his  elbow  a 
Sherlock  Holmes  called  Fouche  and  so  forth,  just  as  in 
another  dress,  and  with  Friedland  changed  to  Pharsalia, 
you  would  have  a  stage  Julius  Caisar  ;  but  if  at  the  end 
of  the  play  the  personage  so  dressed  up  has  felt  nothing 
and  seen  nothing  and  done  nothing  that  might  not  have 
been  as  appropriately  felt,  seen  and  done  by  his  valet, 
then  the  fact  that  the  hero  is  called  Emperor  is  no  more 
important  than  the  fact  that  the  theatre,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  is  called  the  Theatre  Royal.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  get  as  your  hero  a  prince  of  whom  nobody 
ever  heard  before  —  say  Hamlet  —  and  make  him, 
genuinely  distinguished,  then  he  becomes  as  well 
known  to  us  as  Marcus  Aurelius.  Sardou's  Napoleon 
belongs  to  the  first  variety.  He  is  nothing  but  the 
jealous  husband  of  a  thousand  fashionable  dramas, 
talking  Buonapartiana.  Sir  Henry  Irving  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  an  empty 
part  by  an  old  stage  hand.  The  result  is  that  he  pro- 
duces the  illusion  of  the  Emperor  behind  the  part :  one 
takes  it  for  granted  that  his  abstinence  from  any  ade- 
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quately  Napoleonic  deeds  and  utterances  is  a  matter  of 
pure  forbearance  on  his  part.  It  is  an  amusingly  crafty 
bit  of  business,  and  reminds  one  pleasantly  of  the  days 
before  Shakespeare  was  let  loose  on  Sir  Henry  Irving's 
talent. 

Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  translation  is  much  too  literary. 
Catherine  does  not  speak  like  a  woman  of  the  people 
except  when  she  is  helping  herself  out  with  ready-made 
locutions  in  the  manner  of  Sancho  Panza.  After  a  long 
speech  consisting  of  a  bundle  of  such  locutions  padded 
with  forced  mistakes  in  grammar,  she  will  say,  "That 
was  my  object,"  or  some  similarly  impossible  piece  of 
Ciceronian  eloquence.  It  is  a  pity  ;  for  there  never  was 
a  play  more  in  need  of  an  unerring  sense  of  the  vernacular 
and  plenty  of  humorous  adroitness  in  its  use. 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

WHEN  a  journal  is  published  on  a  Saturday,  and 
an  inveterate  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
printers  to  devote  the  latter  part  of  the  week  to 
religious  exercises  compels  one  to  send  in  one's  copy  on 
the  preceding  Wednesday,  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  the 
risk,  of  dogmatizing  on  financial  matters  is  materially 
enhanced.  At  the  moment  of  writing  we  are  blissfully 
ignorant  whether  the  "Court  "  of  the  Bank  of  England 
will  alter  their  rate  of  discount  this  week  or  not, 
although  we  are  no  less  blissfully  conscious  that  the 
decision  of  that  highly  respectable  body  on  this  or  any 
other  subject  is  not  of  nearly  so  much  consequence  as 
is  generally  supposed.  Seeing  that  the  reduction  to 
2.\  per  cent,  last  week  has  been  condemned  in 
some  quarters  as  injudicious  and  in  others  as  insufficient, 
the  directors  will  probably  strike  a  mean  between  the 
opinions  of  their  critics  and  decide  to  leave  ill  alone. 
Whatever  their  decision  may  be,  the  actual  rate  of 
interest  in  the  open  market  will  no  doubt  remain  at 
about  1  percent.,  and  the  chief  practical  effect  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  Bank  is  for  the  time  being  debarred 
from  ordinary  banking  business.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
not  anticipate  that  the  directors  will  adopt  the  extra- 
ordinary suggestion  made  last  week  by  a  leading  finan- 
cial contemporary,  that  they  should  borrow  money  that 
they  do  not  want  in  order  to  send  up  the  rate  in  the 
open  market,  much  as  any  such  step  might  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  rest  of  the  banking  community.  Gold  is 
still  in  strong  demand  for  both  Austria  and  Japan,  and 
so  long  as  this  demand  continues  any  further  reduction 
in  the  Bank  rate  is  improbable. 

The  story  of  the  Stock  Markets  is  soon  told  ;  they 
have  relapsed  with  one  accord  into  the  gloomy  stillness 
from  which  they  had  but  just  begun  to  show  some 
symptoms  of  awakening.  As  for  Home  Railways,  it 
is  really  too  bad  of  those  Greek  irregulars,  or  brigands, 
or  Christians,  or  whatever  they  may  call  themselves. 
Surely  the  anniversary  of  Greek  independence  was 
past  and  gone,  and  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  traffic 
returns  were  excellent ;  and  of  course  every  stock- 
broker's office  boy  knows  that  the  value  of  shares  in  a 
railway  company  depends  wholly  on  last  week's  traffic 
receipts  and  to-day's  weather.  Besides,  was  it  not  a 
year  of  Diamond  Jubilee  ?  So  the  stocks  were  mounting 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  daily  papers  teemed 
with  the  advertisements  of  the  "bucket-shops,"  and 
the  "bulls"  prepared  themselves  to  enjoy  such  a  "boom  " 
as  they  have  not  known  for  many  a  weary  month.  And 
now  all  these  bright  prospects  have  been  dashed  to  the 
ground  by  these  wretched  raiders,  and  really  no  one 
seems  to  have  benefited.  Even  the  "bears"  are  dis- 
gusted, for  most  of  them  had  just  closed  their  accounts 
— doubtless  in  despair  at  the  fact  that  the  "  Concert 
of  Europe  "  showed  signs  at  last  of  having  decided  to 
do  something. 

American  Railways  were  already  in  such  low  water 
that  the  effect  of  the  foreign  news  upon  them  has  been 
less  marked,  and  there  was  even  a  rise  in  New  York 
Central  stock  on  the  publication  of  the  new  funding 
scheme,  by  which  the  interest  on  the  Company's  bonds 
will  be  reduced  by  upwards  of  $1,000,000  per  annum, 
although  the  amount  of  the  bonded  debt  will  at  the 


same  time  be  considerably  increased.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, prices  have  drooped  appreciably  since  last  week,  and 
Canadian  and  South  American  Railway  stocks  have 
followed  suit,  although  the  last  traffic  return  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  shows  an  increase  of 
$43,000  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  has  caused  a  slight  recovery  in  the  shares  of 
that  Company. 

In  the  Mining  Market  not  even  the  fact  that  the 
March  crushings  were  the  best  yet  recorded  has  sufficed 
to  relieve  the  general  depression,  and  only  the  shares  of 
the  most  successful  mines,  which,  being  held  for  the 
most  part  by  bona  fide  investors,  are  somewhat  scarce 
in  the  market,  have  maintained  their  prices.  This 
downward  tendency  has  not,  however,  any  significance 
so  far  as  the  actual  value  of  the  properties  is  concerned, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Consolidated  Gold- 
fields  of  South  Africa.  It  simply  means  that  the  public 
are  holding  aloof,  and  are  likely  to  hold  aloof,  until 
the  contending  cliques  in  South  Africa  shall  have 
learned  the  wisdom  of  accommodating  their  differences 
instead  of  seeking  to  aggravate  them ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  the  empty  markets  are  swayed  upwards  or 
downwards,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  any  baseless 
rumour  that  professional  speculators  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  circulate.  By  the  way,  the  gold-mining 
interest  is  now  threatened  with  the  appearance  of  a 
fresh  band  of  rivals  for  popular  favour,  if  it  be  the  fact, 
as  reported,  that  large  quantities  of  gold  have  been 
discovered  in  Erythrea. 

The  Apollinaris  issue  appears  to  have  been  taken  up 
with  greater  avidity  than  was  anticipated.  Conse- 
quently the  market  is  strong  and  the  shares  already 
stand  at  £\  premium.  The  final  instalment  of  £7  10s. 
has  been  paid,  and  it  is  believed  in  some  quarters  that 
the  price  of  the  Ordinary  shares  will  reach  a  very  high 
figure.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  the  activity  in 
these  shares  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  support  is  of  a 
very  energetic  character. 

During  the  past  week  Kaffirs  have  suffered  from 
numerous  and  diverse  rumours  of  a  not  very  reassuring 
nature.  Among  the  leading  securities  Goldfields 
have  especially  suffered  on  the  report  that  the  De- 
benture-holders were  seeking  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  Company  from  paying  a  dividend  on  the  Preference 
shares  which  they  contend  has  not  been  earned,  and 
furthermore  would,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
imperil  their  security.  Other  statements  of  a  more  or 
less  nebulous  character  have  been  circulated,  and  have 
given  the  market  a  depressed  tendency,  which  has 
frightened  several  "bull"  speculators  into  realizing 
somewhat  extensively. 

A  syndicate  of  Scotch  and  English  capitalists  have 
been  making  arrangements  with  the  view  of  purchasing 
land  in  Mexico  suitable  for  coffee  plantations.  Speci- 
mens of  Oaxacan  coffee  have  been  pronounced  by 
Mincing  Lane  experts  to  be  far  superior  to  the  best 
grade  Brazilian  coffee,  and  some  has  been  sold  at  as 
much  as  155.  more  per  quintal  than  the  Brazilian 
article.  It  is  asserted  that  an  expert  engaged  to  report 
on  the  subject  is  of  opinion  that  plantations  for  coffee 
and  tobacco  in  Mexico  would  at  present  prices  prove 
most  remunerative.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
land  of  a  recently  floated  indiarubber  company  was 
situated  in  the  Oaxaca  district.  Certainly  the  prosperity 
of  Mexico  appears  to  be  advancing  nowadays,  a  not 
insignificant  indication  of  progress  being  afforded  by 
the  good  traffic  returns  of  the  railway  companies. 
The  increase  of  $54,093  for  the  Mexican  Central  Rail- 
way and  one  of  $29,267  for  the  Mexican  National  Rail- 
way during  last  week  are  particularly  satisfactory. 

A  Mr.  Haliday,  who  is  said  to  be  a  Leeds  engineer, 
has  been  seeking  powers  from  a  Select  Committee  of 
Parliament  for  obtaining  land  in  Ireland.  His  purpose 
is  to  store  water  in  various  mountainous  districts  for 
the  production  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  a  chemical  for 
which  admirable  lighting  properties  are  claimed.  The 
Committee  seemed  to  consider  the  project  an  excellent 
one,  and  have  allowed  the  compulsory  taking  of  land 
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under  the  Land  Clauses  Act  for  the  carrying  out  of  this 
project,  which,  we  gather,  is  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Healy,  M.P.  Much  is  expected  from  the  venture,  and 
we  expect  further  developments  with  considerable 
interest. 

An  entertaining  example  of  the  methods  of  South 
American  Governments  is  to  be  found  in  the  arbitrary 
action  of  the  Argentine  Government  in  connexion  with 
the  Monte  Video  Water  Works.  The  Government 
threatens  to  grant  a  concession  to  a  rival  concern 
because  the  water  is  not  all  that  can  be  desired.  The 
Company  have  repeatedly  asked  for  a  public  inquiry, 
but  the  authorities  say  there  is  no  need  for  it.  Nothing 
definite  has  so  far  been  arranged,  and  the  Government 
still  hangs  this  Sword  of  Damocles  over  the  head  of  the 
Company.  The  senseless  delay  in  giving  a  decision  is, 
however,  only  what  could  be  expected  from  such  a 
Government. 

Castilian  pride  may  be  a  fine  quality,  but  it  rises  to 
giddy  heights.  Thatspirit  alone  is  responsible  for  the  per- 
severance of  Spain  in  its  very  bad  cause  in  Cuba,  and,  as 
the  "ever-faithful  isle  "  is  getting  more  and  more  deeply 
into  debt  and  the  prospect  of  paying  the  interest  on  that 
debt  is  becoming  more  and  more  distant,  the  burden 
■must  fall  upon  Spain.  The  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
expenditure  this  year  is  estimated  at  $121,900,000,  and 
the  revenue  at  #30,000,000.  But  General  Weyler  says 
he  must  have  at  least  #10,000,000  more  than  has  been 
allocated  to  him  ;  and,  as  the  revenue  last  year  (when 
the  ruin  of  the  island's  industries  was  less  complete 
than  it  is  now)  was  only  half  of  what  it  is  reckoned  this 
year,  it  is  clear  the  estimates  will  have  to  be  revised. 
We  may  safely  assume  that  the  deficit  will  not  be 
less  than  #117,000,000.  Spain  makes  a  point  of  not 
allowing  the  outside  world  to  know  too  much  about  its 
private  affairs,  but  we  know  that  at  the  end  of  May 
last  the  Cuban  debt  stood  at  #325,249,000,  in  respect  of 
which  there  was  an  annual  service  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund  of  #20,655,785  ;  and  a  simple  addition  sum 
will  suffice  to  show  at  what  the  debt  will  stand  this 
year.  The  charges  for  the  military,  naval,  and  civil 
establishments,  added  to  the  interest  and  sinking  fund, 
bring  the  total  ordinary  disbursements  to  about 
$44,000,000,  to  provide  for  which  there  is  a  revenue 
which  can  scarcely  exceed  #14,000,000.  Happy  is 
Spain  in  the  possession  of  such  a  colony  as  Cuba  ! 
Doubly  happy  is  Cuba  in  the  possession  of  such  a  pro- 
tector as  Spain ! 

Since  the  war  with  Japan  a  good  many  rumours  have 
reached  us  from  China  with  regard  to  the  adoption  of 
European  ideas  in  the  economic  and  political  system  of 
the  empire-;  but  the  authorities  have  spent  so  much 
time  thinking  about  the  changes  that  some  of  us  are 
inclined  to  believe  they  will  never  get  any  further. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  good  intention.  Our 
belief  is  confirmed  by  the  American  Minister  at  Peking. 
Mr.  Denby,  in  a  communication  to  his  Government, 
repeats  all  we  have  heard  as  to  the  contemplated  new 
system  of  taxation,  the  reorganization  of  the  two  forces 
according  to  European  models,  &c,  and  suggests  that, 
if  the  modifications  which  China  asks  for  in  existing 
treaties  are  to  be  made,  the  Emperor  should  be  asked 
in  return  to  open  the  questions  of  repealing  the  "  likin  " 
dues,  abolishing  local  taxes  on  imported  goods  (except 
such  as  are  of  purely  municipal  character),  and  modify- 
ing the  transit  pass  system.  Merchants  in  the  Treaty 
ports,  it  seems,  are  not  favourable  to  China's  guileless 
proposal  to  collect  duties  in  gold.  The  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country,  says  Mr.  Denby,  "is  greatly 
embarrassed.  She  finds  herself,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history,  confronted  with  a  large  debt,  and  she  is 
groping  blindly  around  among  vested  interests  and 
ancient  customs  for  some  mode  to  make  money."  If 
she  would  begin  by  the  development  of  her  internal 
resources  she  would  find  a  ready  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

The  latest  specimen  of  American  enterprise  is  almost 
sublime  in  its  impudence.  If  we  are  to  credit  one  of 
the  metal  trade  journals,  some  well-known  American 
engineers  are  in  this  country  negotiating  for  the  pur- 


chase of  one  or  more  of  the  rather  numerous  Bessemer 
steel  works  which  have  been  shut  up  because  of  the 
inability  of  their  proprietors  to  make  them  pay.  The 
intention  is  to  adapt  such  works  as  may  be  acquired 
for  the  manufacture,  by  the  latest  American  methods, 
of  between  30,000  and  45,000  tons  of  steel  rails  a  month 
— a  rate  of  production  at  which  British  manufacturers 
will  gasp.  If  the  Americans  can  .contrive  to  resuscitate 
any  of  these  works  they  deserve  a' hearty  welcome.  But 
it  seems  strange  that,  where  we  have  failed,  they  should 
be  so  confident  of  success.  Their  methods — of  which 
they  have  told  us  a  great  deal — may  be  superior  to  our 
own,  but  we  require  some  substantial  proof  before 
accepting  their  bare  word  that  they  can  turn  out  rails 
at  50s.  per  ton.  This  figure  is  less  by  one-third  than 
that  at  which  we  can  make  steel  rails,  and  it  is  less 
than  half  the  price  at  which  they  themselves  made  these 
goods  in  1890. 

There  is  one  department  of  the  steel  trade  in  which 
the  Americans  appear  to  be  running  away  from  us,  and 
that  is  the  manufacture  of  bicycles.  In  1885  there  were 
in  all  the  United  States  only  six  makers,  with  an  out- 
put of  11,000  machines  per  annum.  To-day  there  are 
over  900  makers,  with  an  output  of  a  round  million. 
Many  of  them  obtain  their  steel  tubes  from  this  country, 
where  there  are  factories  engaged  to  them  a  long  time 
ahead  for  the  whole  of  their  production.  To  that  ex- 
tent, therefore,  the  development  has  been  of  consider- 
able benefit  to  us.  But  these  Americans  are  sending 
machines  over  here  and  robbing  English  manufacturers 
of  business.  Last  year  they  shipped  to  us  about  15,000 
cycles  ;  this  year  the  number  is  likely  to  be  doubled. 

The  balance-sheets  of  the  fifteen  leading  English  Rail- 
way Companies  show  that  they  earned,  in  the  aggregate, 
some  3}  millions  sterling  more  in  1896  than  in  1895. 
Rather  more  than  half  of  this  sum  was  absorbed  in 
additional  working  expenses  and  increase  of  permanent 
fixed  charges  ;  but,  including  the  balances  brought  in, 
there  remained  i|  million  more  for  distribution  among 
the  shareholders,  the  result  being  that  every  one  of  the 
companies  paid  an  increased  dividend.  It  is  also 
noticeable  that  the  capital  expenditure  (ioh  millions 
sterling)  was  unusually  moderate.  Judging  from  the 
traffic  returns  which  have  so  far  been  published,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  a  further  improvement  will  be 
attained  in  1897,  and  probably  most  of  the  companies 
will  pay  better  dividends  for  the  current  half-year! 
The  prospects  of  an  increase  seem  most  favourable  in 
the  cases  of  the  South-Eastern,  Great  Northern,  Great 
Eastern,  and  Chatham  Second  Preference  Stock  ;  while 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Great  Western,  North- 
Western,  South- Western,  and  Midland  Companies  will 
also  find  themselves  with  an  appreciably  larger  surplus 
to  distribute.  At  present  prices  the  Great  Western  and 
North-Eastern  Companies  offer  the  best  returns  among 
the  ordinary  stocks,  while  the  prospective  yield  of  the 
Great  Northern  Deferred  and  "A"  stocks  is  so  much 
better  than  that  of  any  other  Deferred  stock  that  it  is 
surprising  that  they  do  not  stand  at  higher  prices. 

The  three  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  Diplomatic  Envoys  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  European  countries  on  the  subject  of 
bimetallism  are  Senator  Wolcott,  who  represents  the 
Gold  Republicans;  General  Paine,  who  represents  the 
Silver  Republicans  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Stevenson,  who  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  Presidential 
campaign,  but  who  is  nevertheless  President  McKinley's 
own  nominee.  The  Commissioners  are  to  start  early 
next  month  on  their  mission,  which  is,  for  the  present 
at  any  rate,  confined  to  inquiries  and  negotiations  with 
a  view  to  securing,  if  possible,  European  co-operation 
in  a  scheme  for  international  bimetallism.  It  is  stated 
that  it  will  depend  on  their  report  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  decides  to  proceed  with  the  proposal  for  an 
International  Monetary  Conference.  The  Silyerites  are 
said  to  be  sanguine  of  the  success  of  the  mission  ;  while 
in  other  quarters  it  is  asserted  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  tactical  move  on  the  part  of  the  President  in  order  to 
appease  the  Silver  party  and  so  to  smooth  the  way  for 
his  Tariff  legislation. 
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ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

H.  Si  (Maryport).— No.  3  is  the  best  on  your  list  ;  a  good 
purchase  at  present  price.  Nos.  1  and  2  might  be  bought 
speculatively  for  a  moderate  rise.  No.  4  we  do  not  recommend. 

Killie. —  Sell  1  and  3  at  any  profit.  Hold  2  and  4  for  the 
present  ;  they  will  improve. 

C.  M.  (Oxford). — No  ;  we  strongly  recommend  you  to  deal 
with  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Vidi. — We  advise  you  not  to  pay  this  call. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

IRRIGATION  AND  INDIAN  FAMINES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bangalore,  18  January,  1S97. 

SIR, — In  your  issue  of  the  1st  inst.  you  were  good 
enough  to  publish  a  letter  from  me  on  "Technical 
Education."  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  show  by  some  practical  illustrations  how  right 
Adam  Smith  is  in  principle,  and  what  vagaries  the 
"  Times  "  is  putting  forth  about  "  a  gold  standard  "  and 
"  sound  money,"  without  even  attempting  to  show  the 
only  means  by  which  the  prosperity  of  any  country  can 
be  secured — namely,  by  its  labour  being  properly  im- 
proved in  all  its  industries. 

In  the  early  'Forties  the  condition  of  the  Godavery 
and  Kistna  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  was  such 
that  the  Government  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  cope 
with  it.  The  revenue  had  been  decreasing  by  more 
than  a  lac  of  rupees  for  ten  years  or  more,  the  popula- 
tion had  decreased  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  twenty 
years,  famines  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  the 
revenue  officials  admitted  they  could  do  no  more  for 
these  districts.  When  the  late  Marquess  of  Tweeddale, 
the  Governor,  directed  Sir  A.  Cotton,  R.E.,  to  proceed 
there  and  see  if  anything  could  be  done,  Sir  Arthur 
at  once  showed  the  causes  of  all  the  distress.  Though 
these  districts  contained  a  large  area  of  splendid  alluvial 
soil,  though  there  was  a  superabundance  of  water  every 
year  without  fail  in  their  rivers,  not  a  single  attempt 
had  been  made  to  utilize  these  bounties  of  nature. 
He  therefore  recommended  certain  projects  which  have 
since  been  carried  out,  and  the  state  of  affairs  has  been 
entirely  changed.  These  very  districts  are  now  about 
the  most  prosperous  in  all  India  ;  but,  as  the  details 
would  occupy  too  much  of  your  time  and  space,  I  will 
only  note  one  circumstance  which  shows  very  clearly 
how  "  sound  money"  and  "  a  gold  standard  "  can  be 
very  easily  secured,  if  the  skill,  dexterity  and  judg- 
ment of  the  labouring  population  of  any  country  are 
attended  to  and  properly  developed.  The  Bank  of 
Madras  has  a  branch  at  Cocoanadah,  the  chief  port  of 
these  districts,  and  this  branch  has,  for  the  last  forty 
years  or  more,  imported  regularly  and  sold  into  the  dis- 
tricts from  2,000  to  3.000  guineas  a  week,  at  better  prices 
than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  markets  of  India  ;  and 
they  have  never  had  a  single  guinea  returned  to  them. 
Before  the  works  were  constructed,  so  scarce  was 
silver  that  the  people  paid  twenty  annas  for  the  rupee, 
when  it  was  worth  only  sixteen  annas  at  the  mints  ; 
at  present  they  will  not  take  Australian  sovereigns,  and 
insist  upon  having  English  ones,  at  enhanced  prices  ! 

Contrast  these  results  with  the  condition  of  another 
district  of  Madras — Bellary.  In  the  great  famine  of 
1876-78,  the  Government  lost  here  over  ninety  per  cent, 
of  its  revenue  ;  more  than  150  lacs  of  rupees  were  spent 
in  endeavours  to  support  life  amongst  its  wretched  popu- 
lation, which  decreased  by  death  and  emigration  over 
thirty  per  cent.  Up  to  date  the  revenue  has'been  falling 
off  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees  a  year, 
and  seasons  of  distress  are  so  frequent,  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  obliged  to  afford  relief  and  give  remis- 
sions so  often,  that  in  twenty  years  the  loss  to  the 
revenue  of  India  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  100  lacs 
of  rupees.  As  every  rupee  so  lost  certainly  represents, 
at  the  very  least,  a  loss  of  three  rupees  to  the  ryot, 
by  the  failure  of  all  the  crops,  the  destruction  of 
the  cattle  and  the  increased  cost  of  living,  some  300 
lacs  of  capital  have  been  lost  to  the  people  in  these 
twenty  years.  The  capital  thus  wasted  since  the  last 
great  famine  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  550  lacs 
of  rupees,  and  at  the  present  moment  that  district  is 


on  the  verge  of  another  great  famine,  though  it  has 
been  intersected  by  railways  from  north  to  south  and 
east  to  west,  showing  very  clearly  how  little  such  works 
can  do  to  develop  the  industries  of  this  country  when 
its  agriculture  is  left  to  perish  by  the  failure  of  the 
rains.  The  Bellary  district  has  one  of  the  best  supplied 
rivers  of  India  running  through  it,  the  Tomqubudra, 
which  conveys  an  abundance  of  water  in  the  worst  of 
seasons  back  to  the  sea.  So  long  ago  as  1858  Sir  A. 
Cotton  directed  me  to  investigate  the  project  to  supply 
the  plains  of  Bellary  with  water  from  this  magnificent 
river.  I  was  allowed  only  time  enough  to  sketch  out 
the  project,  but  found  a  splendid  site  for  a  reservoir, 
and  showed  that  a  million  acres  of  land  could  be 
irrigated  from  this  river,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
Sir  A.  Cotton,  when  the  further  progress  of  the  project 
was  stopped,  as  the  Revenue  officials,  who  had  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  complained  that  the  waters 
of  the  Tomqubudra  were  allowed  to  go  to  waste  every 
year,  suddenly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  project 
was  too  large,  and  they  were  afraid  there  was  not  water 
enough  in  the  river  ;  whilst  not  one  of  them  had  ever 
gauged  the  flow  of  water,  and  none  of  them  knew  how 
to  estimate  or  calculate  its  discharges  !  Neither  Sir  A. 
Cotton  nor  myself  ever  had  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  the 
matter.  My  original  papers  have  all  been  lost ;  but  I 
have  repeatedly  offered  to  return  and  do  the  work 
again,  as  I  spent  some  eighteen  years  of  my  life  in  that 
district  and  know  the  whole  country.  But  this  could 
not  be  allowed,  because  some  other  attempts  had 
miserably  failed  from  sheer  mismanagement  and  igno- 
rance of  hydraulic  engineering.  Need  it  be  said  that 
very  little  of  "  sound  money  "  or  of  "  gold  standard  " 
has  found  its  way  into  this  most  miserable  of  all  the 
districts  of  India. 

By  an  outlay  of  some  250  lacs  of  rupees  on  properly 
designed  irrigation  and  navigation  works  in  the  Goda- 
very and  Kistna  districts,  the  Government  have  secured 
the  population  there  from  all  famine,  the  capital  out- 
lay has  been  repaid  into  the  Treasury  three  times  over 
and  the  revenues  placed  on  a  sound  basis  ;  and,  except 
for  the  vagaries  of  Indian  revenue  authorities,  there 
would  have  been  much  larger  returns,  without  op- 
pressing the  people  at  all.  During  about  the  same 
time  the  Government  have  spent  ten  times  that  amount 
of  capital  in  railways  and  Famine  relief  works  in  the 
Bellary  district,  with  the  result  of  a  loss  of  capital  of 
at  least  550  lacs  of  rupees  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  the  district  at  the  present  moment  is  as  subject 
to  famines  as  it  ever  was.  Yet  we  are  told  to  push 
on  with  the  railways,  as  irrigation  works  are  not  suit- 
able to  all  parts  of  India,  by  people  who  do  not  know 
how  to  design  a  reservoir  properly,  and  are  utterly 
unable  to  calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  channel  by 
which  to  irrigate  an  acre  of  land.  By  good  hydraulic 
works  the  Godavery  and  the  Kistna  districts  can  afford 
to  import  gold  at  better  prices  than  any  other  parts  of 
India,  carry  on  a  large  trade  of  other  exports  and 
imports,  have  been  freed  from  all  fear  of  famine,  and 
their  revenues  are  secured  on  the  sound  basis  of  a 
flourishing  agriculture.  By  the  railways  the  Bellary 
district,  during  the  same  time,  has  been  left  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition  possible  ;  yet  with  these 
practical  results  before  us,  how  little  attention  is  yet 
being  paid  to  what  Adam  Smith  propounded  more  than 
a  century  ago  ! — I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  F.  Fischer  (General,  R.E.) 

P.S. — The  works  for  irrigating  Bellary  would  pro- 
bably not  cost  300  lacs  of  rupees,  and  would  certainly 
return  10  per  cent.,  besides  securing  that  district  from 
all  danger  of  famine. 

JUDGES   AND    TECHNICAL  CASES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  April. 

Sir, — Without  pretending  to  any  knowledge  of  the 
recent  case  of  Pennell  v.  Harris  and  Sickert,  or  of  its 
significance,  I  have  heard  enough  about  it  to  have  had 
revived  in  me  a  latent  conviction  of  the  necessity  for 
expert  aid  forjudges  in  technical  suits.  The  Admiralty 
Court  is  assisted,  when  necessary,  by  nautical  assessors, 
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and  it  would  be  both  arbitrary  and  inconsistent  to  say 
that  there  are  not  other  classes  of  disputes  equally 
demanding  special  knowledge  for  their  just  settlement. 

Our  judges,  generally  speaking,  are  men  of  remark- 
ably good  mental  balance  and  they  rarely  err  in  the 
regions  of  common-sense  and  common  knowledge  ; 
their  mistakes,  or  their  ambiguities,  occur  where 
questions  of  technique  are  involved,  and  I  believe  that 
the  judges  themselves  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
summon  expert  assistance  if  such  were  officially  avail- 
able. A  judge  probably  knows  precisely  when  an  issue 
passes  into  dependence  upon  technical  considerations, 
and  when,  in  consequence,  it  falls  outside  his  lay,  or  his 
legal,  discrimination  ;  but  if  he  is  acting  alone,  what 
can  he  do  but  endeavour  to  decide  upon  the  relative 
values  of  expert,  though  contradictory,  witnesses  ? 

As  regards  the  circumstances  of  the  employment  of 
assessors,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  these  when 
acceptance  of  the  main  principle  has  been  secured  ;  but 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  it  quite  safe  to  leave  the 
summoning  of  aid  to  the  judge,  for  I  have  already 
expressed  my  belief  that  the  judges  are  quite  alive  to 
their  personal  limitations  in  these  matters.  The  choice 
of  experts  as  required  might  rest  with  the  Home  Office. 
It  need  not  be  feared  that  the  extension  of  the  present 
practice  would  lead  to  any  encroachment  upon  the  pro- 
vince of  the  judge.  The  duties  of  such  assessors  are 
entirely  non-judicial,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
has  ever  been  any  difficulty  in  confining  their  attention 
to  the  precise  sphere  of  their  usefulness. 

Cases  suggesting  the  advisability  of  this  reform  are 
not  infrequent,  and  whether  the  populns  is,  or  is  not, 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  and  disposal,  there  must, 
I  think,  always  be  an  element  of  guesswork  present 
where  it  is  left  to  a  lawyer,  as  able  and  as  broad-minded 
as  you  please,  to  deliver,  or  to  influence,  a  decision  which 
has  involved  the  consideration  of  difficult  technical 
points. — Your  obedient  servant,      F.  Gurdon  Palin. 

SUMMER   DAYS   FOR  WINTER  EVENINGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

March,  1897. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  grant  me  space  to  notice  the  few 
points  you  take  exception  to  in  your  otherwise  pleasant 
review  of  "Summer  Days  for  Winter  Evenings"? 
The  critic  is  surprised  that  I  should  write  of  the 
"deep  forking  of  the  tail  peculiar  to  the  swallows 
among  our  land  birds,"  and  overlook  the  terns.  Now 
the  terns  are  sea  birds.  In  "  The  Wild  Life  of  Scot- 
land," p.  38,  I  mention  "the  deeply  forked  tail  of  the 
tern,"  and  on  p.  32  that  the  tern's  tail  is  "  deeply  forked 
like  the  chimney  swallow's."  In  passing  I  threw  in  the 
blackcock  as  having  an  ornamental  tail. 

The  association  of  cuckoo  and  corncrake  is  such  as 
would  occur  to  one  who  was  abroad  on  a  fine  day.  They 
appear  about  the  same  time  on  contiguous  scenes,  have 
a  double  cry,  though  of  very  different  quality,  and  are 
among  the  few  larger  migrants  that  visit  our  inland  dis- 
tricts in  summer.  It  is  an  impressionist  picture,  with 
only  so  much  of  science  as  will  assure  its  accuracy. 
The  closing  paragraph,  beginning  "The  two  differ 
widely  in  their  relations,"  anticipates  the  criticism. 

Though  I  have  tented  for  weeks  together  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  where  puffins  were  around  me  every  hour 
of  the  day  in  hundreds,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
describe  them  by  the  ridges  of  colour  on  the  bill.  The 
impression  of  grotesqueness  is  the  predominant  one. 
Tennyson  talks  of  "  the  golden  bill,  the  silver  tongue" 
of  the  blackbird.  It  would  rather  astonish  his  readers 
had  he  said  anything  similar  of  the  puffin. 

As  for  the  eggs,  the  wood-pigeon  builds  on  high  trees 
out  of  the  ordinary  reach  of  natural  selection,  and  the 
white  eggs  must  be  classed  along  with  those  laid  in 
holes.  The  surface  shade  of  the  nightingale's  egg  is 
suffused  on  the  ground  colour,  and  not  unfrequently 
appears  in  streaks  all  over,  or  patches  at  the  end,  ex- 
posing the  greenish-blue  underneath.  It  looks  much 
like  spots  spread  out.  It  lies  outside  my  purpose  to 
mention  the  game  birds,  otherwise  I  might  have  gone 
on  to  the  ducks. 

Concerning  bird-nesting,  I  only  speak  of  my  own 
observations.   If  the  critic's  experience  differs  from  mine 


it  is  interesting.  I  seldom  come  upon  a  deserted  nest 
without  having  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  bird  has 
been  disturbed. 

Were  I  bound  to  state  all  the  exceptions  that  occur 
to  me,  with  all  my  reasons  for  making  them,  and  to 
rehearse  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  I  should  either 
have  to  avoid  all  such  convenient  condensers  as  general 
statements,  or  run  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  propor- 
tions of  my  work. — I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Crawford. 

[I  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Crawford  has  even  now  justi- 
fied the  association  of  cuckoo  and  corncrake.  Surely, 
even  an  impressionist  devoid  of  all  natural  history  could 
scarcely  find  any  connexion  between  two  birds,  the  one 
always  in  evidence  overhead,  the  other  hidden  in  the 
grass  ;  the  former  singing  all  day,  the  latter  scarcely 
uttering  a  sound  before  the  late  afternoon. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake,  though  a  very  common  one,  to 
suppose  that  the  cushat  nests  only  in  high  trees  :  I  have 
taken  many  an  egg  within  five  feet  of  the  ground,  espe- 
cially on  well-wooded  hills. — The  Reviewer. J 

BENEFICENT  MICROBES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  14  April,  1897. 

Sir, — The  ubiquitous  microbe  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  wily  and  deadly  foe,  lurking  in  unknown  places  and 
ready  to  pounce  down  upon  its  unsuspecting  prey. 
How  far  or  how  often  the  resisting  power  of  the  in- 
dividual comes  into  play  we  do  not  know,  for  we  can- 
not say  how  often  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  he  comes  in  contact  with  a  disease-causing  germ. 
But  it  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  that  many  germs 
are  of  extreme  importance,  and  that  without  their  help 
certain  conditions  of  life  would  be  impossible.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  large  class  of  microbes  which  cause 
putrefaction  by  decomposing  organic  matter  into  lower 
chemical  compounds,  in  which  state  only  are  plants 
able  to  make  use  of  such  matter  for  their  own  growth. 
There  are  other  microbes  useful  in  their  proper  place, 
of  which  the  lactic  acid  bacillus  is  one.  Every  house- 
wife knows  that  if  milk  is  exposed  in  dirty  vessels 
it  will  go  sour  from  the  formation  of  lactic  acid. 
The  dairy  farmer  tries  to  encourage  what  to  the 
housewife  is  an  undesirable  phenomenon,  for  the  proper 
"  ripening  "  of  his  cream  and  cheese;  he  knows  that 
a  certain  degree  of  acidity  in  the  milk  interferes  with 
undesirable  gaseous  fermentation,  and  the  milk  for 
cheese  is  ripened  all  the  sooner  and  all  the  better  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  sour  milk  ;  but  he  does  not  know 
that  what  he  is  adding  is  a  more  or  less  pure  cultivation 
of  the  lactic  acid  bacillus.  Experiments  have  been  carried 
on  chiefly  in  Germany,  but  also  in  America,  with  a  view 
to  finding  out  the  particular  microbe  which  produces  the 
best  results  and  making  pure  cultivations  of  it.  Many 
dairy  farmers  in  Denmark  and  Germany  are  supplied 
with  these  cultivations  in  order  to  inoculate  their  milk 
or  cream  with  it ;  it  is  obvious  that  inoculation  by  a 
pure  cultivation  will  lead  to  more  satisfactory  and 
uniform  results  than  inoculation,  by  the  germs  in  the 
air,  of  milk  left  standing  in  an  uncovered  pan. 

When  will  British  farmers  take  a  leaf  out  of  their 
cousins'  book,  and  improve  their  methods?  There  are 
many  gold  mines  which  at  first  paid  well,  but  after- 
wards did  not  pay  the  cost  of  working  ;  yet  these,  with 
the  help  of  improved  machinery  and  methods  of  extrac- 
tion, have  been  made  to  pay  once  again.  British 
agriculture  is  in  the  same  position,  but  with  improved 
methods  and  better  technical  education  there  is  no 
reason  why  some  branches  of  agriculture  should  not  be 
made  to  pay.  During  last  year  no  less  than  ^15,344,083 
went  out  of  the  country  to  pay  for  butter  alone,  of 
which  ,£6,288,407  went  across  the  water  to  Denmark. 
We  commend  these  figures  to  the  notice  of  British 
farmers. — Yours,  &c.  Bacteriologist. 

A  MARVELLOUS  FLOWER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  12  April,  1897. 
Sir, — If  a  black  tulip  was  the  despair  of  Holland  in 
the  days  of  the  tulip  mania,  England  may  look  forward 
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to  growing"  a  flower  hardly  less  startling  and  far 
prettier.  A  red  daffodil  is  as  good  as  a  black  tulip. 
Mr.  Barr,  of  daffodil  fame,  has  for  many  years  been 
working  to  produce  an  all-red  variety.  He  had  the 
red  rim  of  the  cup  of  the  old  Pheasant's  Eye  nar- 
cissus to  work  on.  Crossing  with  the  common  yellow 
Lent  lily,  he  has  gradually  got  nearer  and  nearer  his 
goal.  From  a  bright  red  band  that  crowns  the  cup 
of  "  Barri  conspicuus  "  and  "  Barri  Flora  Wilson,"  he 
has  spread  the  flush  deeper  down,  if  with  a  slight  loss 
of  intensity,  through  the  varieties  "  Beauty  "  and 
"Gloria  mundi  "  until  in  "  C.  J.  Backhouse"  he  has 
suffused  the  entire  cup  with  a  rich  ruddy  glow  down 
to  the  "perianth."  Now  comes  the  critical  point. 
The  difficulty  is  to  cross  from  the  cup  to  the  outer 
petals.  If  the  "perianth"  can  be  made  to  blush  ever 
so  little  even  at  the  roots,  the  all-red  daffodil  is  merely 
a  question  of  time.  Our  experts  think  they  will  get 
over  the  bar  ;  they  are  bent  on  endowing  Surbiton 
with  a  marvel  in  flowers  unmatched  by  Haarlem. — 
Yours  truly,  H. 

HOME  OFFICE  JUSTICE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

13  April,  1897. 

Sir, — When  the  action  of  a  secret  tribunal  is  once 
challenged  in  an  age  like  this,  it  cannot  maintain 
the  confidence  of  the  public  without  to  a  large  extent 
abandoning  its  secresy  and  vindicating  its  action  by 
facts  and  reasons  which  the  public  can  appreciate.  This 
is  the  present  position  of  the  Home  Office.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  its  action  to  be  challenged  more  directly  than 
by  the  statement  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  is  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right  to  an  immediate 
release.  That  challenge  has  only  been  met  by  an  appeal 
to  authorities  whom  most  people  will  regard  as  in  no 
respect  superior  to  the  Chief  Justice.  Why  are  not  the 
facts  laid  before  the  public  and  your  readers  allowed  to 
form  an  independent  opinion  on  the  subject  for  them- 
selves ?  But  the  case  in  question  is  by  no  means  an 
isolated  one.  In  respect  to  John  Kelsall  the  Home 
Office  repeatedly  decided  against  the  prisoner  in  the 
same  unqualified  manner  in  which  it  has  decided  against 
Mrs.  Maybrick.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  the  matter 
into  a  Court  of  justice,  and  it  at  once  appeared  that  the 
Home  Office  was  wrong.  I  could  mention  several  other 
instances.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  Home  Office 
does  not  act  upon  the  principles  that  are  adopted  by 
Courts  of  justice. 

I  acknowledge  that  in  some  cases  secresy  may  be 
necessary  ;  and  if  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  or  of 
any  other  prisoner  the  Home  Secretary  would  state  that 
he  had  information  which  satisfied  him  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt  but  which  he  had  special  reasons  for  not  making 
public,  a  great  many  persons  would  feel  satisfied.  For 
my  own  part  I  do  not  think  this  would  be  sufficient 
without  a  further  statement  as  to  how  the  truthfulness  of 
the  charge  had  been  tested  and  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken  to  enable  the  prisoner  to  meet  it.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  secresy  is  observed  in  a  great  many  instances 
in  which  there  is  no  reason  for  it.  Why,  for  example, 
should  not  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Maybrick 
collected  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Harris,  solicitor,  and  tendered  by 
him  to  the  Home  Office,  be  made  as  public  as  the  evi- 
dence given  at  the  trial,  and  every  intelligent  man 
allowed  to  form  his  own  estimate  of  its  truthful- 
ness and  relevance?  There  is  no  reason  for  conceal- 
ment except  that  the  public  might  attach  more 
weight  to  it  than  the  Home  Secretary  has  done. 
When  the  Home  Office  publishes  everything  that  is 
not  strictly  private  and  confidential  I  shall  give  it 
credit  for  having  private  and  confidential  information 
whenever  it  makes  that  assertion.  But  everything  that 
tends  to  prove  either  the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of  any 
prisoner  ought  to  be  published,  unless  there  are  some 
special  reasons  for  secresy.  This  would  render  the 
Home  Office  subject  to  that  healthy  influence  of  public 
opinion  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  correct  its  very 
serious  defects.  The  principal  defects  are,  I  believe, 
the  following  : — 1.  Its  excessive  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  the  judge  who  tried  the  case — who  is  usually 
responsible  for  wrongful  convictions  and  always  for 
excessive  sentences  (unless  the  conviction  is  for  murder, 


when  he  has  no  option).  2.  Its  extreme  unwillingness 
to  set  aside  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  however  obtained. 

3.  Its  practice  of  redressing  miscarriages  of  justice 
partially  and  secretly,  instead  of  openly  and  completely 
— withholding  all  redress  when  the  case  is  too  noto- 
rious to  admit  of  a  secret  liberation  of  the  prisoner. 

4.  Its  intolerance  of  agitation  and  criticism,  and  con- 
sequent unwillingness  to  acknowledge  and  remedy  its 
blunders,  by  which  means  individual  errors  become 
hardened  into  precedents  ;  and  5.  Its  unwillingness 
(perhaps  from  want  of  the  requisite  machinery)  to  insti- 
tute any  independent  inquiry  and  the  consequent  limit- 
ing of  its  action  to  reading  over  what  is  submitted  to  it. 
I  remain,  truly  yours,  A  Barrister. 

MILITARY  TITLES  FOR  ARMY  MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Junior  United  Service  Club,  13  April,  1897. 

Sir,— In  your  issue  of  the  10th  inst.  a  letter  under 
the  above  heading  appears  signed  by  "Bomba."  It 
is  significant  that  the  same  kind  of  prejudice  as  now 
exists  with  regard  to  the  Army  Medical  Staff  was 
manifested  many  years  ago  in  the  case  of  the  Engineers 
in  the  army,  and  yet  the  latter  are  now  a  "Royal" 
corps  with  definite  military  titles.  Now,  sir,  if  the 
medical  officers  of  the  army  exercise  command,  and 
share  (indeed,  more  than  share,  as  the  invaliding  and 
casualty  lists  show)  in  all  the  hardships  and  perils  of 
war,  and  are  obliged  to  be  in  the  very  thick  of  battle, 
where  is  the  equity  or  justice  of  depriving  them  of 
the  only  symbol  of  equality,  namely,  rank  and  titles  ? 
All  the  medical  officers  ask  is  to  be  placed  on  an  equality 
in  status  with  other  departments  of  the  army.  Would 
your  correspondent  inform  us  why  an  important  recom- 
mendation made  by  no  fewer  than  three  Committees 
(appointed  by  the  War  Minister  to  inquire  into  Army 
Medical  matters) — namely,  Sir  Ralph  Thomson's,  Lord 
Morley's,  and  Lord  Camperdown's — to  constitute  the 
Army  Medical  Staff  and  the  Medical  Staff  Corps  a 
"Royal"  Medical  Corps  is  obstinately  withheld?  It 
is  by  no  means  a  light  matter  that  the  Medical  Ser- 
vice of  the  army  is  insufficient  for  military  needs,  and 
that  the  War  Office  cannot  (although  they  have  done 
their  level  best  in  many  ways)  obtain  candidates  to  fill 
the  officially  notified  vacancies  during  more  than  a  year 
past.  And  while  these  vacancies  still  exist  past 
"  Gazettes  "  announce  a  wholesale  retirement  of  army 
surgeons  disgusted  with  the  inequalities  from  which 
they  suffer.  An  army  surgeon  is  a  good  deal  more 
than  plain  "doctor."  He  is  shown  in  the  "Army 
List"  as  a  "commanding  officer"  in  his  own  corps, 
responsible  for  discipline,  accounts,  messing,  and  num- 
berless other  strictly  military  duties.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  in  the  United  States  army,  where  the 
surgeons  have  definite  combatant  military  titles  with 
the  word  "surgeon"  affixed,  the  ability  and  effi- 
ciency of  its  medical  service  are  questioned.  Nay,  sir, 
the  contributions  of  American  army  surgeons  tc* 
military  surgery  and  medicine  would  give  the  lie  to  an 
affirmative. — Yours, 

An  Army  Surgeon  of  Thirty  Years'  Service. 

THE  HARP  OF  IRELAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Irish  Literary  Society, 

8  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 
Sir, — I  noticed  that  "  X."  in  one  of  his  articles  on 
"  Hereditary  Titles  "  states  that  the  change  in  the  Royal 
Arms  by  which  the  harp  of  Ireland  was  introduced  took 
place  at  the  accession  of  King  James  I.  Most  authorities 
have  hitherto  ascribed  to  Henry  VIII.  the  adoption  of 
the  harp  as  the  emblem  of  Ireland  in  the  Royal  Arms. 
Henry  was  the  first  of  the  English  Sovereigns  to  assume 
the  title  of  "  Lord  of  Ireland."  This  occurred  after  his 
quarrel  with  Rome.  As  the  crest  of  Ireland,  "  a  tower 
triple  towered"  (so  "  X."  describes  it),  bore  a  curious 
resemblance  to  the  Papal  Tiara,  he  refused  to  introduce 
it  into  the  Royal  Arms,  and  in  a  moment  of  inspiration 
selected  the  harp,  the  national  musical  instrument  of 
the  country. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Michael  MacDonagh. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  AGE  OF  WORDSWORTH. 

"  The  Age  of  Wordsworth."      By  C.   H.  Herford. 
London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1897. 

TWO  eras  in  the  history  of  English  Literature  stand 
out  pre-eminent  :  the  Elizabethan  age,  or  the 
period  extending  from  about  1560  to  about  1625  :  the 
age  of  Spenser,  of  Hooker,  of  Bacon,  of  Shakspeare  ; 
and  the  period  extending  from  about  1793  to  about 
1848  :  the  age  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  of  Scott,  of 
Coleridge,  of  Wordsworth.  And  they  are  pre-eminent 
for  two  reasons :  first,  because  of  their  prolific  and 
exuberant  fertility  in  producing  work  of  extraordinary 
intrinsic  value,  work  which  has  added  to  the  permanent 
treasures  of  mankind  ;  and,  again,  because  they  consti- 
tute what  may  be  called  primary  and  initiatory  as  dis- 
tinguished from  secondary  and  subordinate  epochs. 
From  the  Elizabethan  age  dates  the  history  of  modern 
as  distinguished  from  mediaeval  literature.  From  the 
age  of  the  Revolution  dates  the  history  of  the 
literature  the  gradual  evolution  of  which  we  are 
now  witnessing.  Each  era  into  which  our  litera- 
ture divides  itself  between  1625  and  1798  is  only 
intelligible  from  an  historical  point  of  view  when  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  Elizabethan — to  the  literature, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 
Of  the  literature  of  every  epoch  up  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century  that  was  the  historical  starting-point  and 
radiating  centre.  And  however  widely  that  literature 
may  have  deviated  in  its  course,  whatever  modifications 
its  elements  and  characteristics  may  have  undergone, 
back  to  that  starting-point  may  its  course  be  directly 
and  distinctly  traced,  into  perfectly  intelligible  relations 
with  the  old  elements  and  characteristics  may  the  new 
elements  and  characteristics  be  brought.  But  no  refer- 
ence to  the  literature  of  the  Renaissance  will  serve  to 
explain  the  peculiar  and  predominating  characteristics 
of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  had  a 
new  starting-point,  and  was  the  product  of  a  new- 
world,  and  its  starting-point  was  the  era  of  which  the 
central  event  was  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  world 
was  the  world  of  modern  life. 

The  real  significance  of  the  Revolution  lay  in  its 
application  of  ideas  to  life,  in  its  theoretical  activity,  in 
its  vindication  of  the  ideal,  in  its  apotheosis  of  man  and 
nature,  in  its  resolution  of  artificial  combinations  into 
primary  elements  and  in  its  attempts  at  recombination 
on  natural  principles,  and  in  its  jubilant  optimism.  It 
was  thus  partly  destructive,  and  on  this  side  it  attained 
and  accomplished  ;  and  partly  constructive,  and  on  this 
side  it  neither  attained  nor  accomplished,  but  inaugu- 
rated and  inspired.  It  inaugurated  because  it  pro- 
ceeded on  assumptions  which  the  natural  course  of 
progress  will  more  and  more  justify,  and  because  it 
inculcated  principles  and  vindicated  rights  which  will 
be  more  and  more  realized  as  man  and  society  advance. 
It  inspired,  because  it  awoke  in  man  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  humanity,  taught 
him  to  feel  the  sacredness  of  mutual  obligations, 
of  love,  of  duty,  of  service,  animated  him  with 
visions  of  the  glorious  future  of  his  race,  opened 
out  prospects  of  earthly  millenniums,  and,  in  a  word, 
consecrated  life  by  elevating  it  into  ideal  regions.  In 
attributing  these  effects  to  the  Revolution  we  are  not  of 
course  speaking  of  it  in  relation  to  its  immediate  agents 
and  phenomena,  to  its  fulfilment  in  fact — for  from  this 
point  of  view  it  was  at  once  the  reversal  and  travesty, 
he  confutation  and  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  its  own 
eories — but  we  are  speaking  of  it  with  reference  to 
its  propaganda  and  gospels  purified  of  their  extrava- 
gance, and  considered  in  relation  to  their  ultimate 
effects,  to  the  new  paths  which  it  opened  out  and  the 
dormant  energies  which  it  evoked  and  inspired. 

Of  the  literature  moulded  by  this  movement  and 
penetrated  by  its  spirit  Professor  Herford's  volume 
purports  to  be  a  handbook.  Professor  Herford  has 
long  been  known  as  an  accurate,  scholarly  and  pains- 
taking student  of  English  literature;  but  these  qualities, 
though  they  are  sufficient  to  make  a  work  of  the  kind 
before  us  valuable,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  make  it 
satisfactory.    Of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Revo- 


lution, of  its  immediate  effects  on  the  writers  whose 
works  are  passed  in  review,  Professor  Herford  says 
scarcely  anything.    A  preliminary  chapter  dealing  with 
the  historical  basis  of  the  age  and  tracing  the  influence  of 
the  stupendous  phenomenon,  or  rather  series  of  pheno- 
mena, of  which  this  era  was  the  expression,  was  surely 
an  indispensable  requisite.    But  instead  of  this  we  have 
a  dissertation  on  the  "  Romantic  "  and  "  Classical  " 
movements  which,  after  all,  were  effects  rather  than 
causes,  the  real  key  to  which  is  to  be  found  where  the  key 
to  the  literature  of  the  whole  age  is  to  be  found,  in  pre- 
contemporary   and   contemporary   European  history. 
The  work  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Campbell  and  their  satellites  in  poetry,  and  the 
work  of  Godwin,  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Paine,  Malthus 
and  innumerable  others  in  prose,  are  historically  speaking 
unintelligible  except  when  viewed  in  reference  to  the 
age.    This  treatment  of  literature  which  is  at  once  un- 
scientific and  uncritical  is  the  capital  infirmity  of  Pro- 
fessor Herford's  work,  depriving  it  of  all  unity  and 
resolving  it  into  little  more  than  notes  and  remarks  on 
particular  authors.    Another  grave  fault  in  the  work, 
leading  often  to  terrible  derangement  in   the  proper 
perspective  and  proportion,  is  that  in  estimating  the 
works  under  review  the  author   seems   rather  to  be 
guided  by  his  personal  predilections  and  prejudices  than 
to   be   furnished    with    any   scientific   principles  of 
criticism.    Thus  Crabbe,  whose  remarkable  genius  is 
ludicrously  undervalued,  is  dispatched  in  a  page  and 
a  half,  while  to  Peacock  are   assigned  no  less  than 
five  pages.     Thus  De  Quincey,  who  is  most  inade- 
quately treated,  fills  the  same  space  as  Christopher 
North,  and  C.  J.  Wells,  the  author  of  "Joseph  and 
his  Brethren,"  has  the  honour  of  occupying  almost  as 
much  room  as  Carlyle.    To  call  Landor  a  great  poet 
and  to  give  him  the  sixth  place  among  the  poets  of  his 
age  is   a  judgment   bordering  closely  on  absurdity. 
Again,  if  space  could  be  found  for  poets  like  Darley 
and  Wade,  space  should  have  been  found  for  Haynes 
Bayly,  for  the  Dibdins,  for  W.  R.  Spencer,  for  Lord 
Thurlow,  for  Croly,  for  Wolfe,  for  Atherstone,  and  for 
many  other  minor  poets,  all  of  whom  were  the  authors 
of  contributions  more  or  less  memorable  to  the  poetry 
of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.    Indeed  Pro- 
fessor Herford  is  rarely  satisfactory  in  dealing  with 
the  minor  poets.     Rogers,  for  example,  reached  his 
highest  point  in  a  poem  which  is  not  mentioned,  his 
"  Human  Life"  ;  nor  is  it  in  her  dramas,  but  in  her 
ballads  and  lyrics,  which  are  not  even  referred  to,  that 
Joanna  Baillie's  real  genius  lay.    In  many  of  Professor 
Herford's  judgments  it  is  impossible  to  concur.  To 
tell  us  that  Milton  and  Shelley  seem  to  blend  in  such 
lines  as 

"  The  waves 
Of  sulphur  bellow  through  the  deep  abyss  " 
is  a  statement  which  says  little  for  Professor  Herford's 
ear  for  rhythm.  Nothing  can  be  less  "Virgilian," 
in  spite  of  its  Virgilian  echoes,  than  Wordsworth's 
"  Laodamia,"  and  nothing  less  "  Greek  "  than  Shelley's 
"  Cenci."  In  attributing  to  Coleridge  the  "  repudia- 
tion of  the  cowardice  of  Falstaffe,"  and  the  finding 
in  Polonius  "  a  wise  man  past  his  prime,"  Pro- 
fessor Herford  is  claiming  for  Coleridge  what 
belongs  respectively  to  Maurice  Morgan  and  Dr. 
Johnson.  We  had  marked  very  much  more  in  this 
volume  from  which  we  altogether  dissent,  and  which 
is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  questionable  ;  and 
we  intended  to  comment  on  the  very  inadequate  treat- 
ment of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Greek,  Italian 
and  German  influence  on  English  literature  during  the 
age  of  which  Professor  Herford  treats.  But  space  fails, 
and  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  Professor  Herford  not  to 
do  justice  to  his  very  real  merits.  He  has  had  a  most 
difficult  task  before  him,  and  he  has  performed  it,  on 
the  whole,  with  great  skill.  His  knowledge,  if  not 
profound,  is  adequate  and  exact.  He  is  sometimes 
felicitous,  as  when  he  describes  Hazlitt's  "  Spirit  of 
the  Age"  as  "the  work  of  a  philosophic  Ishmael," 
and  observes  of  "  Monk  "  Lewis  that  it  was  "  his  role 
to  fling  the  orts  and  refuse  of  German  Romanticism 
about  the  soil  of  England."  In  dealing  with  the 
greater  names  of  the  period  he  usually  "says  what  he 
ought  to  say,"  and  is  rarely  guilty  of  what  Plato  so 
happily   calls   winc^ara   iSlur&v  tic  ~ovg    ap^oyrac,  the 
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impertinencies  of  irresponsible  juniors  towards  superiors. 
In  a  word,  he  has  produced  a  work  which,  if  it  will  not 
add  to  his  deservedly  high  reputation  as  a  student  of 
English  literature,  will  certainly  not  detract  from  it, 
though  it  may  slightly  shake  our  confidence  in  him  as  a 
critic. 

CONTINENTS,  LOST  OR  STRAYED. 

"The  Story  of  Atlantis."    A  Geographical,  Historical 
and   Ethnological   Sketch.    By   W.  Scott-Elliot 
With  a  Preface  by  A.  P.  Sinnett.    London  :  Theo- 
sophical  Publishing  Society.  1896. 

THE  legends  of  antiquity  and  the  speculations  of 
modern   science  abound  in  suggestions  of  the 
existence  of  vast  islands  and  continents,  once  the  home 
of  terrestrial  life,  now  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
The  most  persistent  rumour  of  a  forgotten  continent 
alleges  that  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  raised  up  as 
dry  land,  once  stretched  from  Europe  and  Africa  to 
America.    Another   favourite   locality   for   a  sunken 
continent  is  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  somewhere  between 
Madagascar  and  India.    A  third  suggestion,  much  in 
favour  at  the  present  time  with  naturalists,  is  that  there 
was  a  land  connexion  between  Australia  and  South 
America.    From  the  scientific  point  of  view  these  sug- 
gested continents  have  been  imagined  to  account  for 
the  existing  distribution  of  animals  and  plants.  There 
are  many  curious  similarities  between  the  inhabitant  of 
Europe  and  North  America  ;  indeed  for  the  purposes  of 
zoological  geography  it  is  easy  to  group  the  whole 
north  temperate  region  as  a  circumpolar  zone.  The 
existing   land   connexions   are   now  well  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  indeed  are  formed  partly  by  bridges 
of  ice.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  animals  and 
plants  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  this  north  tem- 
perate zone  could  have  traversed  the  Polar  regions. 
The  former  existence  of  a  continent  of  Atlantis  would 
be  a  convenient  explanation  of  some  existing  facts. 
An  island  continent  of  Lemuria  similarly  would  ex- 
plain  how   there   are   lemurs   in    India,    Africa  and 
Madagascar,  while  a   Southern   temperate  continent 
would  account  for  the  presence  in  South  America  and 
Australasia  of  a  number  of  closely  allied  marsupials, 
birds  and    earthworms.     Unfortunately,   there    is  no 
direct  scientific  proof  of  the  existence  of  these  former 
lands.    The  general  conclusions  of  geologists  and  the 
particular  investigations  of  the  great  English,  Ameri- 
can and  continental  expeditions  for  exploring  the  ocean- 
beds  alike  have  failed  to  bring  any  direct  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  submarine  continental  remains  on 
any  extended  scale,  and  have  tended  to  strengthen  the 
impression  that  the  physical  evidence  is  in  favour  of  a 
close  correspondence  between  the  present  and  past 
distribution  of  land  and  sea.    It  is  impossible,  more- 
over, to  attach  much  importance  to  the  widespread 
legends  of  mighty  floods.    There  is  nothing  in  any  of 
these  that  cannot  be  referred  to  the  occurrence  of  such 
changes  of  level  in  existing  continental  areas  as  we 
know  to  have  occurred. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  any  new  source  of  information 
is  welcome,  and  we  accept  provisionally  the  assurance 
of  Mr.  Sinnett  and  Mr.  Scott-Elliot  that  they  have 
access  to  exact  knowledge  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
common  naturalist.  Mr.  Sinnett  hints  darkly  that 
Nature  herself  has  a  memory,  and  that  it  is  given  to 
some  to  read  it  as  a  clairvoyant  reads  the  mind  of 
another  mortal.  Mr.  Scott-Elliot  mentions  occult 
records  which  he  has  been  permitted  to  inspect,  and 
gives  four  maps  of  the  configuration  of  the  earth  at 
different  epochs,  stating  that  they  are  copies  "  more  or 
less  complete  "  of  maps  in  this  mystic  storehouse.  We 
are  prepared  to  overlook  the  vagueness  of  these 
sources  of  information  ;  it  may  well  be  that  our  minds, 
not  attuned  to  the  subtleties  of  theosophy,  are  on  a 
plane  too  low  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  authori- 
ties. Mr.  Sinnett,  indeed,  helps  us  to  realize  our  posi- 
tion in  the  matter  by  reminding  us  that  Africans 
disbelieve  in  ice.  But  as  this  volume  is  termed  the 
if  Pioneer  Essay  in  the  New  Method  of  Historical 
Research  "  we  have  studied  its  contents  with  a  lively 
curiosity. 

It  is  to  be  confessed  that  the  contents  are  disap- 
pointing.    The  chronology  is  very  simple  ;  the  maps 


are  stated  to  represent  conditions  of  a  million,  of 
800,000,  of  200,000,  and  of  80,000  years  ago.  But, 
unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  the 
earth  derived  from  the  observations  of  geologists  and 
palaeontologists  has  not  yet  been  correlated  with  years 
or  millions  of  years,  and  exists  only  in  terms  of  the 
various  strata  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  If  the  readers  of 
the  memory  of  Nature  had  been  so  obliging  as  to  notice 
which  of  the  strata  that  we  now  know  as  Cretaceous, 
Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  so  forth,  were  being  formed  at 
the  periods  of  the  maps  we  should  better  "  know  where 
we  are."  There  is  the  same  baffling  vagueness  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fauna  mentioned.  When  Atlantis  flourished 
— that  is  to  say,  about  a  million  years  ago — "  the  amphi- 
bian and  reptile  forms  which  then  abounded  had  about 
run  their  course,  and  were  ready  to  assume  the  more 
advanced  type  of  bird  or  mammal."  This  would  seem 
to  point  clearly  enough  to  early  in  the  Jurassic  period  ; 
but  it  seems  that  the  "help  and  co-operation  of  man 
were  required  to  work  out  in  detail  the  improvements 
in  the  animal  forms  "  ;  and  that  experiments  in  breeding 
and  cross-breeding  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
development  of  the  higher  types.  It  is,  at  least,  a  novel 
suggestion  that  man  came  into  existence  early  in 
mezozoic  times,  before  birds  and  mammals.  It  appears, 
however,  that  there  existed  very  soon  after  this  period 
domesticated  animals  very  like  small  tapirs.  The 
naturalist  will  feel  happy  at  once  ;  these,  of  course, 
are  the  five-toed  ancestors  of  the  horse.  And  there 
was  a  period  only  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  years 
between  the  Jurassic  and  Eocene  times.  A  Darwinian 
might  possibly  attempt  to  suit  his  pedigrees  to  this 
most  unexpected  brevity  of  interval ;  but  we  fear  he 
will  be  completely  upset  by  the  information  that  large 
domesticated  cat-like  animals  coexisted  with  Palaeo- 
therium. 

On  one  particular  matter  we  must  really  press  for 
more  detailed  information.  It  seems  that  the  people 
of  those  days  were  able  to  transmute  the  metals  and  to 
produce  gold  and  silver  in  large  quantities.  We  quite 
understand  that  those  who  can  read  the  memory  of 
Nature  should  hesitate  to  overturn  the  modern  world 
by  giving  this  process  away  :  even  the  mediaeval  alchem- 
ists retained  that  secret,  although  they  left  us  invaluable 
chemical  knowledge.  Our  chemists  are  struggling 
towards  the  conception  that  there  is  an  evolution  of  the 
elements  and  a  primitive  material  which  is  the  beginning 
of  them  all.  Would  not  Mr.  Scott-Elliot  drop  a  line 
to  Mendelejeff  or,  say,  Professor  Ramsay,  and  give  a 
hint?  We  are  certain  they  will  not  abuse  it ;  for  them 
it  is  a  question  not  of  the  currency,  but  of  the  periodic 
law.  Is  hydrogen  the  primitive  stuff  or  has  argon  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  asking 
details  too  trifling;  for  Mr.  Scott-Elliot  gives  an  almost 
complete  specification,  not  unlike  the  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  the  ark,  of  the  air-ships  which  were  in  use  a  million 
years  ago,  of  their  decks  and  tubes,  and  of  the  blowholes 
through  which  escaped  the  propelling  fluid.  He  is  even 
more  precise  as  to  the  water-supply  of  the  great  city  of 
Atlantis,  as  to  the  coinage,  clothing,  and  weapons  and 
so  forth  of  its  inhabitants.  We  quite  understand  that 
Mr.  Sinnett  and  Mr.  Scott-Elliot,  engaged  in  training 
their  faculties  in  the  direction  of  reading  the  memory  of 
Nature,  can  have  had  little  time  to  appreciate  the  exact 
difficulties  in  which  modern  science  requires  help,  and 
it  is  natural  that  they  should  have  been  a  little  indis- 
criminating  in  the  information  they  have  collected.  A 
metaphysician  sent  orchid-hunting  in  the  most  glorious 
tropical  forest  would  probably  return  with  a  worthless 
collection.  And  so  we  implore  these  gentlemen  to  take 
advice  as  to  what  questions  to  ask  Nature.  Perhaps 
the  Royal  Society  would  appoint  a  committee  to  draft 
questions. 

"REDAN"  WINDHAM. 

"  The  Crimean  Diary  and  Letters  of  Lieut.-General  Sir 
Charles  Ash  Windham,  K.C.B."  Edited  by  Major 
Hugh  Pearse,  East  Surrey  Regiment.  London  : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trubner  &  Co.  1897. 

THESE  letters  appear  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  a 
man  who  was  unmistakably  an  able  soldier,  but 
who  met  with  scarcely  all  the  recognition  he  deserved. 
Strong,  energetic  natures  are  those  which  make  great 
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commanders,  but,  unless  the  stress  of  active  service 
compels  men  to  recognize  their  value,  they  are  often 
put  on  one  side  because  their  zeal  is  inconvenient. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  unless  the  crisis 
be  great,  some  commanders  prefer  to  have  as  their 
subordinates  more  tractable,  if  less  capable,  mediocri- 
ties.    Nelson  suffered   because  of  his  independence 
of  character,  so  did  Dundonald,  so  did  Windham. 
There  is  not  a  doubt  that  had  his  advice  been  taken 
the  Crimean  war   might   have   ended  a  week  after 
the  Alma,  and  had  his  voice  held  sway  we  should 
not  have  suffered  as  we  did  during  that  awful  winter  of 
1854-55.    All  this  is  now  revealed  in  his  letters  written 
on  the  spot  during  a  most  momentous  time.    We  see 
as  clearly  now  as  he  did  then  what  was  wrong,  and  we 
wonder  how  he  was  not  listened  to.    The  manner  of 
the  man  is  the  probable  explanation.    He  was  too  out- 
spoken, perhaps  too  importunate,  and  irritated  without 
convincing.   Many  an  officer  has  before  and  since  found 
the  danger  of  trop  de  zele  just  as  he  did,  yet  few  can 
have  been  more  justified  in  their  importunity  or  more 
sound  in  their  advice.    It  was  Windham's  fate  to  be 
misjudged  and  misunderstood,  and  it  has  pursued  him 
even  in  his  editor.     On  p.    10  of  the  preface  Sir 
William  Russell  defends  him  against  Malleson,  while 
at  the  close  of  the  book  are  published  the  warmest 
praises   and   defence   of  him  by  that  very  author  ! 
But  that  he  deserved  all  his  admirers  say  of  him 
no  one  will  doubt  who  reads  the  broad,  intelligent 
view  he  all  through  took  of  the  Crimean  enterprise. 
Early  in  September  he  writes  :  "If  the  armies  were  in 
health   and   spirits   they  would  unquestionably  take 
Sebastopol,  and  they  may  and,  I  hope,  will  do  so  now. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  think  the  odds  are  two  to  one  against 
it,  but  they  ought  to  be  five  to  one  in  our  favour  before 
we   undertake  so  hazardous  an   operation."  Again, 
when  he  discusses  the  manner  in  which  the  battle  of  the 
Alma  was  fought  he  shows  himself  to  have  been  a  tac- 
tician and  a  general  of  the  first  rank.    He  did  not  write 
some  time  afterwards,  when  every  one  may  be  wise  ; 
but  on  the  very  night  of  the  action,  when  the  smoke  had 
hardly  cleared  away,  he  could  see  that  we  should  have 
thrown  our  left  forward,  and  turned  the  Russian  right ; 
and  he  truly  notes  that  "  we  flung  away  the  great 
advantages  of  the  attack — namely,  the  choice  of  time 
and  place,  and,  moreover,  when  the  battle  was  over 
did  not  follow  up  our  success."    Again,  could  Moltke 
himself  write  a  better  appreciation  of  the  situation  than 
did  Windham  on  2  October  ?    "It  is  now  a  week  since 
we  left  the  Belbek  by  the  cross-country  march,  the  best 
done  thing  of  the  campaign  ;  but,  instead  of  turning  it 
to  account,  we  appear  determined  to  let  the  enemy 
recover  from  his  surprise  and  despondency,  and  to  let 
him  erect  every  defence  in  his  power.   I  am  sure  Sebas- 
topol ought  to  have  been  taken  ten  days  ago.    That  is 
my  firm  opinion.    Days  and  days  have  been  wasted 
since  I  first  arrived.    As  for  the  enemy,  they  could  not 
have  prevented  us  ;  but  what  with  illness  and  delay  we 
have  not  yet  done  or  begun  anything  to  strengthen 
our  position   from  an   attack  by  them."     Can  any 
one  who   reads   these   words,   since  so  conclusively 
proved  true,  doubt  that  had  a  man  such  as  Windham 
been  in  command  we  should  not  have  all  but  lost 
Inkerman  and  spent  tens  of  millions  and  many  valu- 
able lives  unnecessarily  ?    The  men  who  led  us  in  the 
Crimea  were  not  generals  ;  they  were  far  less  what 
Wellington  prided  himself  most  on  being — good  com- 
missariat officers.    Forty  years  before  we   had  had 
a  great  man  at  the  head  of  our  armies  who  led  them 
to  victory  against  the  French,  and  brought  them  to  a 
state  of  perfection  no  forces  could  surpass  at  the  time. 
Yet  in  the  Crimea  this  is  an  example  of  how  hopelessly 
mismanaged  and  ill-equipped  was  the  army: — "Our 
horses  of  all  ranks  are  literally  starving,  while  every 
animal   in   the   French   camp  is  living  positively  in 
plenty.  .  .  .  The  old  Duke's  boast  of  being  thoroughly 
au  fait  at  feeding  an   army   cannot    be   made  by 
any   one   here."      Our   sick    were  carried   to  Bala-, 
clava   on    French   mules,   and   the    French   gave  us 
hay  to  keep  our  horses  alive.    They  were  organized 
for  war-  "  we  for  nothing."  "  Every  day  in  the  French 
army  the  men  in  the  trenches  receive  a  good  hot  dinner, 
and  double  allowance  of  rum.    With  us  there  is  con- 
stantly no  dinner  at  all  ;  never  a  hot  one  ;  and  some- 


times no  rum  at  all."    These  passages,  quoted  almost 
at  random  from  the  letters  before  us,  well  illustrate 
the  miserably  inefficient  state  into  which  our  army  had 
fallen  during  the  long  peace  after  Waterloo.  Our 
generals  did  not  understand  their  work,  and  their 
incapacity   cost  us  many   millions.    Windham  com- 
putes that  "  the  non-pursuit  of  the  Russians  after 
Alma  cost  the  country  20,000  men  and  twenty  mil- 
lions," and  a  note  by  Sir  William   Russell  vouches 
for  the   accuracy   of  the   estimate.     But   what  did 
the    incapacity    of  the    War   Department    and  the 
apathy  of  the  House  of   Commons  towards  national 
armament  cost  ?    More  than  twice  as  many  millions 
and  several  thousand  lives  which  might  have  been 
saved  had  our  army  been  organized  as  was  that  of  our 
ally.    No  Englishman  who  reads  these  pages  can  do 
so  without  the  strongest  sense  of  exasperation  and 
shame  ;  and  it  is  good  that  they  should  be  read  by 
many,  and  that  many  should  understand  that  courage 
and  enthusiasm  will  not  make  war  as  it  should  be 
made,  will  not  feed  horses  nor  tend  sick  and  wounded 
men.    We  are  better  prepared  than  we  were  in  '54  ; 
but  are  we  much  more  efficient  relatively  to  other 
Powers  ?    Not  greatly  so.    Compared  with  the  forces  of 
France  or  Russia  or  Germany,  our  army  is  far  inferior 
as  regards  numbers.    It  has  not  only  a  far  weaker 
artillery  in  the  aggregate,  but  even  our  one  or  two 
army  corps  in  the  first  line  have  not  so  many  guns  to 
support  them  as  have  our  potential  foes.    And -we  have 
no  adequate  reserve  of  guns.  Our  battalions  and  regiments 
and  batteries  are  full  of  men  who  on  an  outbreak  of 
war  would  have  to  be  left  at  home,  we  have  no  ammu- 
nition columns,  no  parks  of  supply,  and  hardly  any 
transport.    And  this  is  well  known  to  those  who  advise 
our  Ministers,  and  to  our  Ministers  themselves.    It  is 
known  to  all  officers  of  the  army,  and  to  many  poli- 
ticians, yet  but  little  is  done.    Why?    Because  the 
exigencies  of  the  Budget  are  paramount.    That  was 
the  real  cause  of  our  catastrophe  in  the  Crimea,  and  it 
will  be  the  parent  of  our  next  disaster.    Then,  when  the 
hideous  truth  is  evident  to  all  the  world,  millions  will 
be  spent  to  produce  in  months  what  should  be  the  work 
of  years,  and  the  National  Debt  will  grow  larger  again. 
In  the  long  run  our  system  is  the  most  extravagant 
one  that  could   be  devised.     Windham   exposed  it 
in  many  a  letter  from  the  scene  of  misery  brought  about 
by  habitual  disregard  of  the  most  ordinary  principles  of 
organization.    Many  another  able  pen  has  since  done 
the  same,  yet  centralization  and  ail  its  evils  still  sur- 
vive.   Those  who  would  understand  where  they  are 
likely  to  land  us  should  read  these  letters.    They  are 
most  able,  most  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  make  up  a 
book  which  should  be  instructive  and  is  certainly  most 
interesting. 

CICERO  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

"  Cicero  and  his  Friends  :  a  Study  of  Roman  Society  in 
the  Time  of  Caesar."  By  Gaston  Boissier.  Trans- 
lated by  Adnah  David  Jones.  London  :  Innes  & 
Co.  1897. 

1WT  GASTON  BOISSIER'S  brilliant  work  "  CiceVon 
-I- ' -!-  •  et  ses  Amis  "  has  been  long  before  the  world. 
It  appeared  at  a  time  when  he  could  still  refer  to  a  book 
of  1862  as  "  recent,"  and  Ciceronian  studies  have  been 
vigorously  prosecuted  during  the  last  twenty  years  ;  but 
M.  Boissier  had  so  intimately  saturated  himself  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  epoch,  and  so  thoroughly  mastered 
his  material,  that  his  monograph  is  still  an  excellent, 
as  it  is  a  delightful,  introduction  to  the  politics  of  the 
period  in  which  Cicero  and  Caesar  were,  each  in  his 
way,  so  great.  Perhaps  no  other  period  appeals  so 
strongly  to  the  interest  of  modern  statesmen  and  men 
of  the  world.  M.  Boissier  has  handled  it  with  the 
literary  charm  and  tact  which  are  the  secret  of  great 
French  men  of  letters  and  the  despair  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  We  unreservedly  compliment  Mr.  Jones  on 
the  admirably  executed  translation,  which  but  rarely, 
and  never  disagreeably,  recalls  to  the  reader  that  it  is 
only  a  translation. 

Cicero's  unique  correspondence  has  secured  posterity  ' 
the  precious  privilege  of  looking  behind  the  scenes  at 
a  time  when  the  pulse  of  the  world  was  beating  as  it 
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rarely  beats.  We  get  glimpses  of  the  emotions  and 
motives  of  the  actors  in  that  great  race  of  ambition — 
regnandi  contentio — which  ended  in  the  dictatorship  of 
Caesar  and  the  downfall  of  the  aristocracy.  No  violent 
remedy  has  been  ever  more  decisively  justified  by  its 
results  than  that  happy  catastrophe.  But  if  we  are  to 
be  fair  to  the  actors,  we  must  look  at  the  situation  with 
their  eyes  and  realize  their  immediate,  personal  interests  ; 
we  must  forget,  for  the  time  being,  those  consequences 
which  history  has  revealed,  but  which  could  not  be 
foreseen  by  Cicero's  contemporaries.  This  is  what 
M.  Boissier  has  endeavoured  to  do.  On  this  method 
we  are  led  to  make  the  due  allowances  for  Cicero, 
whose  public  life  is  so  often  open  to  the  charge  of 
opportunism  ;  and  on  this  method  our  homage  to  Caesar 
is  tempered  by  various  reserves.  It  was  from  a  very 
lofty  plane  of  ecumenical  contemplation  that  the  great 
German  historian  could  venture  to  eliminate  Cicero  as  a 
nobody  from  the  scene  of  history  and  deify  the  genius 
who  destroyed  the  Republic.  We  all  know  Mommsen's 
description  of  the  perfect  man,  whose  incarnation  he  dis- 
covered in  Julius  Caesar :  the  statesman  whose  most 
trifling  amour  was  a  stone  in  his  political  edifice, 
who  never  said  How  d'ye  do?  without  a  deliberate 
political  intention.  There  are  no  extravagances  of  this 
kind  in  M.  Boissier's  work,  although  he  has,  like  all 
other  students  of  Roman  history,  gained  much  from  the 
studies  of  Mommsen.  He  takes  the  same  views  as 
Mommsen  of  the  characters  of  Pompey  and  Cato.  He 
well  points  out  that  Pompey  never  knew  exactly  what 
he  wanted,  and  that  he  cared  more  for  honours  than  for 
the  substance  of  power.  We  might  say  that  Pompey 
conjugated  all  his  verbs  in  the  desiderative  form.  Cicero 
hit  him  off  on  one  occasion  with  those  happy  coinages, 
sullaturit,  "  he  has  the  velleities  of  a  Sulla,"  proscrip- 
turit,  "  he  is  dreaming  of  proscriptions."  M.  Boissier  in- 
stitutes a  comparison  between  the  strait-laced  quixotic 
Cato  and  Moliere's  "Alceste,"  and  takes  occasion  to  make 
an  agreeable  protest  against  that  dandyism  of  virtue 
which  refuses  to  yield  an  inch  in  matters  that  are  of 
absolute  insignificance.  "To  multiply  scruples  is  to 
disarm  virtue.  It  is  quite  enough  that  she  is  forced  to 
be  grave  ;  why  wish  to  make  her  repulsive  ?  Without 
sacrificing  anything  of  principle,  there  are  points  on 
which  she  ought  to  give  way  to  men  in  order  to  rule 
them."  Neither  Cato  nor  Alceste  was  consistent ;  and 
Cicero,  who  could  see  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  Stoics, 
chaffed  Cato  when  he  found  him  canvassing  for  votes. 

Nowhere  is  M.  Boissier  happier  than  in  his  portrait 
of  Atticus,  the  charming  dilettante,  the  able  man  of 
business,  who  consistently  kept  out  of  politics,  though 
he  had  strong  enough  political  opinions.  It  is  strange 
indeed  to  find  Brutus  writing  to  him  the  famous  words, 
"  Believe  me,  we  are  too  much  afraid  of  exile,  death 
and  poverty,"  and  yet  never  dreaming  of  rebuking  him 
for  his  neutrality.  "  I  am  far  from  blaming  you, 
Atticus  ;  your  age,  your  character,  your  family, 
everything  makes  you  love  repose."  "  Sieyes  was 
asked  one  day  'What  did  you  do  during  the  Terror?  ' 
*.  What  did  I  do  ?  '  he  answered.  '  I  lived.'  That 
was  a  great  thing  to  do.  Atticus  did  still  moer ; 
he  lived  not  only  during  a  terror  of  a  few  months, 
but  during  a  terror  of  several  years.  As  if  to  test 
his  prudence  and  ability,  he  was  placed  in  the  most 
troubled  period  in  history.  He  looked  on  at  three  civil 
wars,  he  saw  Rome  four  times  invaded  by  different 
leaders  and  the  massacres  recommence  at  each  new 
victory.  He  lived,  not  humble,  unknown,  allowing 
himself  to  be  forgotten  in  some  distant  town,  but  at 
Rome  and  in  full  publicity.  Everything  contributed  to 
draw  attention  to  him,  for  he  was  rich,  which  was  a 
sufficient  cause  for  being  proscribed  ;  he  had  a  great 
reputation  as  a  man  of  wit ;  he  willingly  associated 
with  the  powerful,  and  through  his  connexions  at  least 
he  was  regarded  as  an  important  person.  Nevertheless 
he  was  able  to  escape  all  the  dangers  that  his  position 
and  wealth  created  for  him,  and  even  contrived  to 
become  greater  at  each  of  those  revolutions,  which, 
it  seemed,  might  have  ruined  him.  Each  change 
of  government  which  hurled  his  friends  from  power 
left  him  richer  and  stronger,  so  that  at  last  he  found 
himself  placed,  quite  naturally,  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  new  master.  By  what  miracle  of  cleverness,  by 
what  prodigy  of  skilful  combinations  did  he  succeed  in 


living  honoured,  rich,  and  powerful  at  a  time  when  it 
was  so  difficult  to  live  at  all?  It  was  a  problem  full 
of  difficulties."  And  M.  Boissier  proceeds  to  tell  how 
it  was  solved  (p.  126). 

Excellent,  too,  is  the  portrait  of  Caelius  Rufus,  the 
man  who,  like  Curis,  made  villainy  a  fine  art,  accord- 
ing to  the  phrase  of  Velleius  Paterculus  ;  and  the  reader 
should  compare  it  with  the  essay  on  Caelius  which  Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell  has  prefixed  to  one  of  the  volumes  of 
Tyrrell  and  Purser's  edition  of  the  Correspondence  of 
Cicero.  M.  Boissier  ought  to  have  referred  to  the 
bitter  poem  which  Catullus  addressed  to  Caelius, 
beginning 

"  Rufe  mihi  frustra  ac  nequicquam  credite  amico, 
(Frustra  ?  immo  magno  cum  pretio  atque  malo.)" 
It  was  Caalius  who  supplanted  Catullus  in  the  love  of 
Clodia.  Of  the  society  of  which  Clodia  was  the  centre 
M.  Boissier  draws  a  brilliant  picture.  He  points  out 
justly  that  it  was  very  coarse. 

"  Catullus  tells  us  that  at  those  luxurious  entertain- 
ments where  such  fine  poems  were  read  there  were 
guests  who  would  even  steal  the  napkins.  The  con- 
versations they  held  were  often  risky,  to  judge  by 
certain  epigrams  of  the  great  poet.  Clodia,  who  assem- 
bled at  her  house  these  clever  men,  had  singular  eccen- 
tricities of  conduct.  The  elegant  pleasures  sought  by  a 
woman  of  society  were  far  from  satisfying  her,  and  she  fell 
at  last  into  excesses  that  made  her  former  friends  blush. 
They  themselves,  those  heroes  of  fashion,  whose  good 
taste  was  vaunted  on  all  sides,  who  talked  with  so 
much  charm  and  made  such  tender  verses,  did  not 
behave  much  better  than  she,  and  were  not  much  more 
delicate.  They  had  much  to  reproach  themselves  with 
while  their  connexion  with  Clodia  lasted  ;  when  it 
ended,  they  committed  the  unpardonable  fault  of  not 
respecting  the  past,  and  of  failing  in  that  consideration 
that  is  always  due  to  a  woman  whom  one  has  once 
loved.  Caelius,  alluding  to  the  price  paid  to  the  vilest 
courtesans,  called  her,  in  open  court,  the  quarter  of  an 
as  {quadrantaria)  woman,  and  this  cruel  epithet  stuck 
to  her.  We  see  that  this  society  had  still  much  pro- 
gress to  make  ;  but  it  will  do  it  quickly,  thanks  to  the 
monarchy  which  was  about  to  commence." 

There  is  a  problem  awaiting  solution  in  connexion 
with  that  malicious  phrase  in  which  Caelius,  who  was  a 
most  effective  speaker,  pilloried  his  former  mistress. 
According  to  Quintilian,  he  described  Clodia  as 
"  quadrantariam  Clytaemnestram  in  triclinio  Coam,  in 
cubiculo  Nolam."  The  allusion  in  Clytcemnestram  is 
obvious,  as  Clodia  was  accused  of  having  murdered  her 
husband,  and  Coam  suggests  an  immodest  costume  ; 
but  Nolam  is  senseless  and  must  surely  be  corrupt. 
Niloam  (NeiXwav)  has  occurred  to  us  as  possible.  The 
use  of  this  form  of  the  adjective  (instead  of  Niliacam) 
would  be  explained  by  the  jingle  with  Coam,  and  the 
whole  expression  would  mean,  "  a  Clytaemnestra,  price 
twopence,  exhibiting  in  the  triclinium  Coan  trans- 
parencies, in  the  cubiculum  the  resources  of  a  cocotte  of 
Canopus  or  Alexandria."  Much  finer  was  the  sting  of 
Cicero  in  the  opening  of  his  defence  of  Caelius.  He 
deprecated  the  notion  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  women, 
"  still  less  of  a  woman  who  was  the  friend  of  all  men." 
On  that  day,  says  M.  Boissier,  "Clodia  suffered  for 
her  whole  family." 

BRITISH  EXPANSION  IN  INDIA. 

"British  India."     By  R.  W.  Frazer,  LL.B.,  I.C.S. 
London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

MR.  FRAZER  possesses  various  qualifications  for 
the  task  he  has  essayed.  He  is  familiar  with 
India,  he  has  made  Indian  languages  his  special  study, 
and  he  unites  with  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  Indian 
history  a  romantic  appreciation  of  British  expansion  oyer 
three-fourths  of  the  peninsula.  His  book  is  of  absorbing 
interest,  and  comes  very  near  to  being  a  perfect  short 
history.  It  is  so  much  more  than  a  mere  compilation  of 
dates  and  data  that  we  are  compelled  to  regret  the 
blemishes  which  mar  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  picture. 
Mr.  Frazer  appears  to  have  taken  his  canvas,  to  have 
outlined  his  views  upon  it,  and  then  to  have  used  his 
brush  with  a  certain  recklessness  which  has  resulted  in 
blobs  of  colour  belonging  to  one  part  being  precipitated 
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to  another.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  writer  so  capable,  a 
historian  so  gifted  with  insight  into  the  great  problem 
of  India,  should  show  himself  so  defective  as  an  artist. 

The  author  raises  the  ire  cf  the  critic  almost  at 
starting  by  suggesting  that  the  way  to  the  East  was 
unknown  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  route.  But  the  way  to  the  East  was  only  un- 
known in  so  far  as  the  sea  was  concerned.  Again,  he 
says  that  Vasco  da  Gama  was  despatched  in  1497  to 
find  out  if  land  lay  beyond  the  wild  southern  seas. 
Vasco  da  Gama  was  despatched  to  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  He  was  sent  to  test  the  practicability  of  the 
voyage  to  India.  Mr.  Frazer  is  not  very  prolific  of 
dates,  but  on  page  121  he  refers  to  Warren  Hastings 
returning  home  after  ten  years  in  the  enervating  climate 
of  Bengal.  Warren  Hastings  was  fourteen,  if  not 
fifteen,  years  in  Bengal  before  he  returned  to  England. 
On  page  126  we  are  told  that  by  the  victories  of  Plassey 
and  Baksar  Clive  won  a  foothold  for  the  Company  in 
India.  Whilst  it  is  certain  that  the  Company  had  a 
foothold  before  Plassey,  it  is  misleading  to  suggest  that 
Clive  won  the  battle  of  Baksar,  which  was  fought  when 
he  was  not  in  India,  as  Mr.  Frazer  of  course  knows. 
On  page  137  Mr.  Frazer  says  that  Hastings,  having 
driven  Francis,  his  malignant  enemy,  out  of  India,  was 
"  unfettered."  Four  pages  later  we  are  told  that 
Francis  had  not  yet  been  removed  from  the  path  of 
Hastings.  To  the  average  reader  this  sounds  quaintly. 
On  page  217  we  learn  that  Shah  Shuja,  driven 
out  of  Afghanistan,  made  a  bid  for  the  alliance 
of  Ranji't  Singh,  the  lion  of  the  Punjab,  with  the  far- 
famed  Koh-i-nur,  in  exchange  for  which  he  got  some 
Sikh  warriors.  But  on  page  243  Mr.  Frazer  tells  us 
that  Ranjit  Singh,  learning  that  Shah  Shuja  carried 
with  him  the  Koh-i-nur,  "  by  threats,  entreaties,  and 
promises "  compelled  the  exile  to  give  it  up.  It  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  two  passages.  On  page 
271  Mr.  Frazer,  referring  to  the  mutinies  in  India  which 
preceded  the  great  struggle  of  1857,  says  the  47th 
native  regiment  permitted  themselves  to  be  mowed 
down  rather  than  sail  across  the  black  waters  during 
the  first  Burmese  war.  That  is  not  true.  The  47th 
mutinied,  and  gave  Lord  Amherst  and  his  advisers  a 
very  uncomfortable  day,  because  they  considered  that 
their  pay  was  inadequate  to  the  novel  demands  made 
on  them.  The  Government  did  not  desire  to  send  them 
across  the  waters,  but  expected  them,  in  accordance 
with  custom,  to  find  the  carriage  for  their  own  baggage 
in  the  long  journey  to  Arakan.  The  coolie  carriers 
and  camp  followers  were  to  receive  an  exceptional  rate 
of  pay,  but  red  tape  refused  to  yield  to  the  not  un- 
reasonable demands  of  the  soldiers.  On  page  287  Mr. 
Frazer  gives  Lord  Elgin  credit  for  landing  troops  in 
India  in  1857,  though  these  troops  were  intended  for  the 
China  war  ;  but  surely  it  was  long  ago  settled  that  the 
credit  for  that  step,  which  did  so  much  to  save  India, 
belongs  to  Sir  George  Grey  ?  We  need  not  particu- 
larize several  passages  in  the  volume  which  are  mere 
repetitions.  Finally,  Mr.  Frazer  seems  to  have  wholly 
overlooked  the  admirable  work  of  Colonel  Malleson  in 
whitewashing  Warren  Hastings. 

These  defects  apart,  Mr.  Frazer  has  given  us  the 
best  popular  history  of  India,  and  especially  of  British 
India,  ever  written,  and  in  these  days  when  Demos  is 
called  upon  to  make  the  hazardous  experiment  of 
ruling  a  world-wide  Empire,  it  would  be  well  if  this 
bright,  impartial  and  patriotic  narrative  could  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  millions  with  votes.  It 
teaches  many  lessons  which  it  is  needful  for  the  present 
generation  to  learn,  of  the  methods  by  which  our 
ancestors  built  up  the  mighty  fabric  of  our  Empire  and 
our  trade.  Mr.  Frazer  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Mahan,  whom  he  has  studied  to  excellent  purpose. 
Sea  power  was  the  secret  of  British  triumph  in 
India ;  next  to  that  the  most  powerful  aids  to  our 
advancement  were  the  weakness  and  the  corruption 
which  marked  even  the  best  of  the  native  Governments. 
British  supremacy  in  India  has  been  secured  almost  in 
despite  of  British  desires  and  British  ambitions.  Begin- 
ning in  India  as  the  most  modest,  but  the  most  plucky, 
of  trad  ers,  the  British  were  forced  by  the  hostility  now 
of  Europeans,  now  of  the  natives,  to  adopt  one  of  two 
courses— either  to  go  back  or  to  go  forward.  With 
very  few  exceptions  Governors-General  have  sought  to 


consolidate,  not  to  expand,  British  rule  ;  Clive  desired 
to  convince  the  "country  powers"  that  trade,  not 
empire,  was  the  object  of  the  Company,  and  Wellesley 
alone  from  that  time  forth  unblushingly  assumed  autho- 
rity over  native  States  with  the  resolute  purpose  of 
advancing  British  dominion.  At  home  the  directors  of 
the  Company  fought  against  expansion  and  expostu- 
lated in  vain.  Conquest  and  extension  of  dominion 
were  repugnant  to  their  wishes  ;  but  circumstances 
were  more  potent  than  declarations  of  policy.  What 
Wellesley  did  frankly  and  willingly  others  have  done 
none  the  less  effectually  because  reluctantly.  Huge 
mistakes  checked  British  advance  only  for  a  moment. 
Mr.  Frazer  does  not  hesitate  to  point  to  some  of  the 
blessings  which  our  rule  has  conferred  on  the  natives. 
It  is  a  rule  established  by  a  million  heroes,  based  on 
justice  and  maintained  by  the  constant  inflow  of  new 
British  blood.  Other  conquerors  of  India  have  de- 
generated because  they  have  made  it  their  abode.  The 
British  Raj  renews  his  youth  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. He  is  a  despot,  but  a  very  admirable  one. 
"We  have  no  right  to  seize  Sind,"  wrote  Sir  Charles 
Napier  ;  "  yet  we  shall  do  so,  and  a  very  advantageous, 
useful,  and  humane  piece  of  rascality  it  will  be." 
"  Humane  rascality,"  on  the  whole,  sums  up  the  greatest 
wrong  which  Britain  has  done  in  India. 

BYZANTINE  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ITALY. 

"  Architecture  in  Italy,  from  the  Sixth  to  the  Eleventh 
Century.  Historical  and  Critical  Researches  by 
Raffaele  Cattaneo.  Translated  by  the  Contessa 
Isabel  Curtis-Cholmeley  in  Bermani."  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unvvin.  1896. 

IF  we  would  pay  Mr.  Cattaneo  the  compliment  of 
calling  him  a  Morelli  in  architectural  criticism,  we 
must  allow  that  his  book,  like  Morelli's  writings,  is 
rather  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  certain  monu- 
ments than  an  exhaustive  and  literary  history  in  itself. 
His  work,  which  was  originally  published  at  Venice 
in  1889,  suffers,  moreover,  from  this  further  dis- 
advantage that  in  the  process  of  translation  it  has  not 
entirely  emerged  out  of  the  Italian  :  not  that  the 
language  is  obscure  ;  but  such  expressions  as  "  the 
real  old  Baptistery,"  "  the  above-named  and  praised  De 
Rossi,"  or  "the  true  ancient  basilica,  somewhat  vaster 
than  the  actual  church,"  and  such  like,  savour  rather 
of  the  idiom  of  the  Italian  than  of  the  elegance  of  the 
English  language.  His  translator,  moreover,  tells  us 
that  she  has  Anglicized  proper  names  at  discretion, 
though  in  several  instances  the  Latin  form  has  been 
substituted  for  the  Italian,  and  so  the  Caglian  occurs  on 
one  occasion  as  the  "  Celio,"  on  another  as  "Mount 
Cselio,"  while  on  a  third  we  read  of  "  S.  Stephen- 
on-the-Caelius  "  :  at  Ravenna  we  hear  of  "  S.  Vitale," 
or  "  S.  Vetus,"  indifferently  ;  elsewhere  of  "  S.  Maria  of 
the  Angels,"  "  S.  Peter  Major,"  "Robert  Guiscardo," 
&c.  Such  a  use  of  discretion,  on  the  part  of  the  trans- 
lator, only  places  her  author  at  an  unnecessary  dis- 
advantage. We  will  not  apply  the  same  kind  of  criticism 
to  the  book  itself ;  for,  as  Mr.  Cattaneo  says,  "  in  Italy 
little  is  printed,  less  is  read,  and  nothing  is  studied  "  ; 
and  a  piece  of  criticism  dealing  with  the  history  of  art, 
which  is  as  original  in  its  aim  and  as  scientific  in  its 
methods  as  this  volume,  rarely  comes  to  us  from  that 
country.  We  prefer  to  mark  our  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  book,  and  of  the  interest  of  the  questions  which 
are  raised  in  it,  by  giving  some  account  of  its  more 
original  contentions. 

"  From  the  time,"  says  Mr.  Cattaneo,  "  that  I  first 
set  myself  ...  to  study  the  written  history  of  Art,  I 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  enormous  lacuna  or  lagoon 
that  I  found  between  the  sixth  and  eleventh  centuries  in 
Italy,  and  by  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
that  obscure  and  barbarous  period  and  the  art  that  it 
produced."  It  is  the  architecture  of  these  ages, 
"centuries  of  decadence  hitherto  left  in  obscurity"  by 
writers  on  Art,  that  Mr.  Cattaneo  examines  and  dis- 
cusses in  the  present  volume.  He  begins  by  recalling 
the  evil  days  which  fell  upon  Italy  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixth  century — the  plague  of  566,  the  invasion 
of  the  Lombards  in  568,  and  the  subsequent  scourges 
by  flood,  famine,  pestilence,  and  massacre  which  made 
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Italy  the  byname  for  a  "land  accursed  and  desolated"  ; 
and  he  remarks  the  total  decadence  of  its  art  at  this  time. 
"  That  the  miserable  Italian  art  was  left  to  itself  during 
the  whole  seventh  century  by  the  Byzantines  is  evidently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  even  in  Ravenna,  which  remained 
till  the  year  752  in  subjection  to  the  Greeks,  who  held 
an  Esarch  in  that  town,  Art  submitted  rapidly  to 
the  decadence,  as  in  the  other  towns  of  Italy."  No 
edifice,  he  adds,  of  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  nor 
indeed  of  the  two  succeeding  ones,  remains  in  Ravenna; 
but  a  number  of  sculptured  works  exist  which  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  Italian  art  at  this 
time.  Of  these,  the  chief  is  the  ambo,  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  little  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  in 
Ravenna,  which  is  dated  597,  and  which  resembles  the 
ambo  in  the  Cathedral,  though  as  a  work  of  art  it  is 
greatly  inferior  to  it,  constructed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century.  Having  established  the  wretched  character 
of  art  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  as  shown  in  the 
ambo  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  some  other 
examples,  Mr.  Cattaneo  proceeds  to  show  that  Caval- 
caselle,  Garrucci  and  Bayet  are  mistaken  in  attributing 
to  this  period  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Esarch  Isaac, 
near  the  church  of  S.  Vitale,  and  that  of  Archbishop 
Theodore  in  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe.  He  shows  that 
they  are  the  production  of  a  finer  and  earlier  period  of 
Art,  and  that  they  were  re-used  and  the  present  inscrip- 
tion added  in  the  sixth  century. 

Turning  for  the  moment  to  Rome,  our  writer 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  Proto-Byzantine  art  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  Eternal  City,  and  he  cites  in  support  of  his 
assertion  such  monuments  as  the  church  of  S.  Stefano 
Rotondo,  468-482,  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  ciborium 
of  S.  Clemente,  514-523,  and  some  of  the  sculptured  slabs 
now  in  the  upper  church  ;  together  with  other  traces  of 
pure  Byzantine  art  to  be  found  in  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin, 
S.  Saba,  and  S.  Prassede.  The  carved  walnut  doors  of 
S.  Sabina  on  the  Aventine  he  assigns  to  the  fifth  or  to 
the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  ;  and  in  a  lengthy 
examination  of  the  fabric  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuor  le  Mura 
he  distinguishes  the  work  of  Pelagio  II.,  and  dwells  on 
its  Byzantine  character.  After  observing  that  neither 
in  Lucca  nor  in  Monza  are  edifices  of  the  seventh 
century  to  be  found,  as  more  than  one  writer  of  repute 
has  held,  he  points  out  that  the  chief  works  of  this 
period  are  to  be  found  in  the  Venetian  territory. 
Venice  itself  can  show  only  three  sarcophagi  ;  and  the 
numerous  works  of  sculpture  at  Torcello  which  were  for 
Selvatico  works  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  century 
are  for  Mr.  Cattaneo  works  of  a  much  later  period. 
At  Grado,  however,  in  the  Cathedral,  the  Baptistery, 
and  the  church  of  S.  Maria  there  remains  a  series  of 
buildings  and  carved  ornaments,  documents  of  the 
highest  value  in  the  architectural  history  of  the  sixth 
century  in  Italy.  Would  that  Venice  had  preserved  for 
us  edifices  of  the  seventh  century  as  Grado  kept  those 
of  the  sixth  !  exclaims  our  author. 

In  this  way  Mr.  Cattaneo  closes  his  notices  of 
this  period  of  decadence,  and  comes  to  the  second 
influence  of  Byzantine  art  in  Italy,  which  he  calls 
the  "Byzantine  Barbarian  style  [stile  Bizantino  Bar- 
baro)."  "This  style,"  he  says,  "which,  although 
never  perfect  or  beautiful,  is  refreshing  after  the 
poverty  of  the  style  that  preceded  it,  was  not 
limited  to  one  region  alone,  nor  only  to  the  Valley  of 
the  Po,  as  Dartein  timidly  said  while  baptizing  it 
'  Longobardian,'  but  extended  itself  through  all  the 
peninsula — a  fact  which  is  proved  by  the  traces  that  I 
found  in  several  places."  In  the  sculpture  of  this 
period  there  is  no  longer  a  poverty  of  decorative  re- 
source ;  it  is  adorned,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  varied  ornament  :  animals  occur  mingled  with 
the  foliage,  and  the  human  figure,  long  proscribed  by 
the  incapacity  of  the  carvers,  reappears  again,  though 
often  very  awkwardly.  In  spite  of  the  wide  area  in 
which  examples  of  this  style  occur,  Mr.  Cattaneo 
finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  it  is  the  work  of  Italian 
artists,  for  it  suddenly  appeared  "  completely  formed  in 
the  midst  of  barbarism  ;  and,  after  little  more  than 
half  a  century,  it  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  Italian 
art  in  a  state  nearly  as  barbarous  as  it  was  before. 
What  better  argument  can  we  have  than  this  to  prove 
that  it  was  a  style  imported  by  a  few  artists,  which 
naturally  ceased  when  they  died  out?  "    In  a  word,  he 


holds  the  works  of  this  style  to  be  the  production  of 
Greek  artists  ;  and  in  order  to  account  for  the  inferiority 
of  their  execution,  he  shows  that  in  Greece  also  the 
seventh  century  was  a  period  of  decadence.  He  cites 
certain  slabs  of  Greek  origin  in  S.  Mark's  at  Venice, 
some  reliefs  in  the  Cathedral  at  Athens,  with  not  a  few 
examples  of  Byzantine  architecture  in  Syria  ;  and  he 
points  out  how  nearly  in  character  these  examples 
resemble  the  remains  in  Italy,  which  he  distinguishes 
by  the  name  of  the  Byzantine  Barbarian  style  :  for 
example,  a  porch  in  the  ancient  basilica  of  S. 
Felice,  at  Cimitile,  near  Nola,  dating  from  a 
restoration  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century,  part  of  the  church,  and  the 
ciborium,  of  the  year  712,  of  S.  Giorgio,  at  Val- 
policella,  and  several  monuments  at  Cividale,  in 
Friuli,  which  in  the  eighth  century  was  the  See  of  the 
Patriarchs  of  Aquileia.  These  monuments,  the  most 
numerous  and  best-preserved  works  of  their  kind  to  be 
found  in  all  Italy,  consist  of  the  Baptistery  of  Calisto. 
c-  737  >  certain  slabs,  one  of  them  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Patriarch  Sigualdo,  762-776  ;  and  the  altar  of  King 
Ratchis,  744-749,  in  the  church  of  S.  Martino.  On  the 
other  hand,  neither  the  little  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Valle 
at  Cividale,  nor  the  stucchi  which  it  contains,  so  often 
cited  by  writers  on  art  as  works  of  the  eighth  century, 
are  for  Mr.  Cattaneo  the  work  of  Queen  Pertrude,  but 
belong  to  a  restoration  which  took  place  about  the  year 
1 100.  Some  marble  door-leaves  and  other  sculptured 
fragments  alone  among  the  remains  to  be  found  there 
are,  according  to  our  author,  works  of  the  earlier  period. 
Other  fragments  of  the  same  character  he  recognizes  at 
Trieste,  Pola,  Treviso,  Torcello,  Venice,  Murano, 
Concordia,  Grado,  and  at  Verona,  where  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  little  church  of  SS. 
Tosca  e  Teuteria  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  epoch. 
Vicenza  also,  Monselice,  Adria,  Ravenna,  Bagna- 
cavallo,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Bologna,  Milan,  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  Pavia,  Albenga,  Perugia,  Spoleto,  Narni, 
Rome,  Capua,  Benevento  all  yield  examples,  more  or 
less  important,  in  this  style.  At  Brescia  the  church  of 
S.  Salvatore,  which,  like  the  churches  of  S.  Frediano 
and  S.  Michele  in  Foro  at  Lucca,  and  the  Palazzo  delle 
Torri  at  Turin,  was  for  Cordero  a  work  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  showed  the  continuity  of  the  Latin  style  in 
Italy,  during  the  whole  Lombard  period,  is  now  shown 
to  be  chiefly  of  the  twelfth  century.  For  Mr.  Cattaneo, 
only  the  apse  of  the  crypt  and  some  of  the  capitals  of 
the  upper  church  belong  to  the  building  of  Desiderio> 
erected  in  753.  Other  fragments  of  the  same  date,  which 
were  derived  from  this  church,  and  which  are  now  in 
the  Museo  Cristiano,  at  Brescia,  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  ornate  which  this  style  can  show  to  us  ; 
one,  a  fragment  of  an  ambo,  is  characterized  as  "the 
chef-d'ceuvre  of  the  eighth  century  "  in  Italy. 

Such  was  this  phase  of  Byzantine  art  in  Italy  during 
the  eighth  century,  as  Mr.  Cattaneo  conceives  it ;  a 
period  of  "  prodigious  and  admirable  variety  and 
originality  of  ornamentation,  coupled  with  a  grace 
which  is  entirely  Greek,  ever  evident  though  often 
rough";  a  period  in  which  the  artificers,  "in  com- 
pensation for  the  lost  perfection  of  their  art,  sought 
to  abound  in  fancy  and  in  richness."  The  cause  of  the 
sudden  rise  and  the  less  sudden  disappearance  of  this 
style  M.  Cattaneo  finds  in  the  iconoclastic  persecutions 
of  the  Emperor  Leo  III.,  and  the  edicts  of  the  years 
726  and  72S  against  the  worship  of  images.  "  We  can 
imagine,"  he  adds,  "  how  poor  Greek  art  suffered  in 
such  prolonged  struggles,  and  how  small  were  the 
gains  of  the  artists.  Religious  art,  which  at  that  time 
was  almost  the  only  art  alive,  was  often  cultivated  in 
monasteries  ;  and  as  that  persecution  also  aimed  at  the 
weakening  of  monasticism,  then  very  powerful,  we  may 
believe  that  many  monks,  as  well  as  secular  artists, 
took  refuge  in  Italy,  where,  besides  finding  an  asylum 
and  protection  under  the  Pontiff  and  Liutprand,  who 
together  had  headed  the  opposition  against  the  Emperor 
Leo,  they  hoped  also  to  find  work  ;  nor  were  they  disap- 
pointed." With  the  death  of  these  fugitive  artists  that 
phase  of  Byzantine  art,  which  art  they  had  brought 
into  Italy,  ceased  to  exist ;  but  it  was  not  without  its 
influence  on  the  semi-barbarous  art  which  came  after 
it.  In  the  following  chapters  Mr.  Cattaneo  traces  the 
history  of  what  he  calls   the  Italian-Byzantine  style 
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in  Italy  from  the  end  of  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh 
century.    In  Rome  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  was 
"  a   period   of  great   constructive,    if    not  artistic, 
activity";   for  the   Popes,  Adrian  I.  and  Leo  lit., 
"freed  by  the  French  arms  from  every  menace  of  the 
Lombards,  and  finding  themselves,  through  the  dona- 
tions of  Pepin  the  Little  and  Charlemagne,  lords  of 
wide  and  fertile  domains,  at  once  began  to  make  the 
Christian  monuments  of  the  Eternal  City  experience 
the    beneficent   result    of  their    new    power,"  and 
so,  in  the  Roman  churches  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin, 
S.  Saba,  and  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  and  in  the  Lateran 
Museum   he   finds   illustrations  of  the  architectural 
works  of  these  Pontiffs  ;  in  S.  Prassede,  S.  Maria  in 
Domnica,  of  Pascal  I.,  817-824  ;   in  S.  Sabina,  of 
Eugenius  II.,  824-827  ;  and  in  S.  Marco  and  S.  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  of  Gregory  IV.,  827-844.    From  these 
he  turns  to  the  celebrated  church  of  S.  Ambrogio,  in 
Milan,  where  he  re-reads  the  epitaph  of  Archbishop 
Ansperto,  and  shows  that  the  present  atria  in  front  of 
the  church  are  not  the  work  of  that  prelate  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  whole  basilica  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  "representative  type  of  Lombard  architecture." 
We  have  no  space  left  to  follow  Mr.  Cattaneo  into 
his  disquisitions  upon  the  origins  of  Lombard  archi- 
tecture and  the  progress  of  architecture  in  the  Lagoons 
and  Yenetia  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  centuries  ; 
but  we  have  sufficiently  illustrated  the  contents  of  his 
book  upon  this  interesting  but  obscure  period  of  Italian 
art  to  show  that  his  contentions  cannot  lightly  be 
ignored   by  future   students,    and   that   original  re- 
search only  more  extensive  and  acute  than  that  which 
Mr.  Cattaneo  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  subject  is  likely 
to  modify  the  value  of  his  criticism. 

WORKING  WOMEN  AND  THE  FACTORY  ACTS. 

"The  Condition  of  Working  Women  and  the  Factory 
Acts."  By  Jessie  Boucherett  and  Helen  Blackburn. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1896. 

THIS  little  book  deals  with  the  position  of  working 
women,  and  explains  how  that  position  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  authors,  be  affected  by  the  operation  of 
the  Amended  Factory  Act  of  1895.  It  is  entertainingly 
written,  conveniently  divided  into  chapters,  and  nicely 
illustrated.  Its  main  argument,  so  far  as  the  term  can 
be  applied  to  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  loose  statements, 
is  that  protective  legislation  is  an  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  grown  women,  and  a  clog  upon  the 
marketable  value  of  their  labour.  In  the  opinion  of 
Miss  Jessie  Boucherett  and  Miss  Helen  Blackburn,  the 
factory  legislation  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  indeed 
beneficent,  "but,"  they  say,  "the  line  ought  to  be 
drawn  there  " — industrial  legislation,  that  is,  should 
be  stereotyped  for  all  time,  no  matter  how  industrial 
conditions  may  develop  or  become  revolutionized 
through  the  improvement  of  machinery. 

We  will  take  three  typical  instances  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  complicated  aspect  of  the  Labour  problem  is 
here  dealt  with— competition  between  men  and  women 
in  the  industrial  market,  the  restriction  of  overtime  for 
women,  and  the  employment  of  women  in  dangerous 
trades.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  topics,  it 
is  rather  vaguely  suggested  that  the  tendency  is  for 
men  to  encroach  upon  the  province  of  women  in  the 
industrial  world.  Now  a  very  cursory  examination  of 
the  facts  shows  the  reverse  to  be  the  case.  In  the 
tailoring  trade,  women,  on  account  of  the  greater 
cheapness  of  their  labour,  are  gradually  ousting  men  ;  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  Yorkshire  woollen  industry  ; 
it  is  becoming  true  of  the  French-polishing  trade;  and 
in  the  hosiery  trade  children  are  appearing  as  rivals  to 
their  parents.  Yery  numerous  instances  might  be 
quoted  in  which  women  blacklegs  have  taken  men's 
work  during  a  strike  at  a  greatly  lower  rate  of  pay. 
"But  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  men  are 
turning  out  the  women  or  the  women  taking  the 
■places  of  the  men,  some  interesting  observations  by 
the  authors  on  the  amount  of  wages  with  which 
•Women  are,  or  ought  to  be,  content  should  place  it 
beyond  dispute.  "  Ten  shillings  a  week,"  it  is  stated, 
'  is  enough,  but  not  more  than  enough,  to  maintain  a 
^»'oman  in  comfort"  ;  while  a  "  girl  earning  14.?.  a  week 


lives  very  comfortably,  her  meals  are  numerous,  her  dress 
is  handsome,  and,  without  restricting  herself  on  these 
points,  she  could  easily  lay  by  a  shilling  or  two  every 
week."  What  workman  could  resist  these  terms  ?  As 
for  those  working  women  who  have  not  attained  to 
this  dazzling  opulence,  it  is  suggested  that  benevolent 
middle-class  ladies  should  form  little  parochial  benefit 
societies  on  their  behalf.  Unfortunately,  taking  into 
consideration  the  irregularity  of  employment,  the 
average  wages  of  working  women  do  not  amount  to 
ten  shillings  a  week. 

With  regard  to  overtime,  the  authors  are  averse 
even  to  its  limitation,  though  they  admit  that  women's 
overtime  is,  as  a  rule,  not  paid  for.  They  surely 
cannot  be  unaware  that  the  workers  themselves  were 
unanimous  in  their  petitions  for  its  entire  abolition 
when  the  last  Factory  Act  was  in  Committee.  They 
have  seen  that  the  Factory  Inspectors'  reports  bore  over- 
whelming testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  making  it  entirely 
illegal ;  but  then  the  Factory  Inspectors  "  knew  nothing 
of  the  happiness  and  comfort  produced  by  the  wages 
of  these  poor  women."  Besides,  we  must  accept  the 
opinion  of  Factory  Inspectors  with  reservation ;  for 
there  are  among  them  "  avowed  supporters  of  Trades- 
Unionism,"  and  such  practical  acquaintance  with  Labour 
matters  should,  it  is  clear,  be  regarded  "as  a  disqualifi- 
cation for  these  offices." 

In  dealing  with  "dangerous  trades,"  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  the  white-lead  industry  is  lightly 
passed  over  with  the  explanation  that  it  is  not  a  more 
poisonous  occupation  than  that  of  tailoring.     It  is 
admitted  that  "the  infants  of  women  employed  in  lead 
works    sometimes    die    of    convulsions,"    and  that 
"young,    underfed    girls    have    died    of    it."  But 
"many   a   young   lad   has    died    of  tailor's  work." 
The  only  noteworthy  piece  of  information  given  is  that 
"  Dr.  Oliver  has  written  a  book  upon  the  subject" — 
a  book  which  we  could  wish  Miss  Boucherett  and 
Miss  Blackburn  had  read.     "  Nothing  injures  a  young 
woman  more   quickly,"   says   Dr.   Oliver,    "  than  a 
few  weeks  of  work  in  the  white  beds  and  stoves," 
and  he  adds,   "  Women  suffer  far  more  frequently 
and  severely  than  men."     It  is,  however,  the  clause 
in  the  last  Factory  Act  giving  the  Home  Secretary 
power  to  prohibit  or  shorten  the  employment  of  any  class 
of  persons  in  a  dangerous  trade  that  seems  to  Miss 
Jessie  Boucherett  and  Miss  Helen  Blackburn  the  climax 
of  fatuity  on  thepart  of  the  Government.  "Just  consider," 
they  shriek  with    uplifted  hands,   "what  a  frightful 
amount  of  power  it  is  proposed  to  confer  upon  a  fallible 
human  being  !  "    In  point  of  fact,  before  such  a  require- 
ment can  be  made,  the  Secretary  of  State  must  certify 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  particular  occupation  is  dan- 
gerous to  life  or  limb,  and  the  order  when  made  must  be 
laid  before  Parliament  for  forty  days  before  it  can  come 
into  force.    This  is  the  despotic  power  whose  exercise 
is  to  disintegrate  existing  social  conditions     The  book 
is  not  of  a  much  more  misleading  type  than  is  fre- 
quently written  by  middle-class  ladies  who   have  a 
passion  for  improving  the  lower  classes.    But  we  are 
sorry  that  such  books  should  be  published,  and  sorry 
that  the  fact  of  their  being  written  by  women  should 
afford  so  many  instances  to  those  who  argue  that  none 
are  so  unsympathetic  as  women  where  the  sufferings  of 
women  are  concerned. 

THE  NAVY  AND  THE  NATION. 

"  The  Navy  and  the  Nation  ;  or,  Naval  Warfare  and 
Imperial  Defence."  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir 
George  S.  Clarke,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  and  James  R. 
Thursfield,  M.A.     London  :  John  Murray.  1897. 

IN  1890-96  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  George  Clarke 
contributed  several  papers  on  naval  subjects  to 
certain  magazines  and  reviews  or  to  the  Proceedings 
of  certain  societies.  During  the  same  period  Mr.  James 
Thursfield  did  likewise.  The  two  writers  have  now  re- 
printed their  lucubrations,  bound  them  together  and 
called  them  "The  Navy  and  the  Nation."  All  the 
essays  possessed  pertinence  and  appropriateness  when 
they  were  first  published  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  of  them  are  of  permanent  value,  and  some  of  them 
are  now  altogether  out  of  date.    For  example,  Mr. 
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Thursfield's  contribution  on  "The  Command  of  the 
Sea,"  based  as  it  is  upon  the  assumption  that  a  "  fleet 
in  being "  will  always  stand  in  the  way  of  invasion, 
teaches  lessons  which  are  now  regarded  as  heretical, 
and  which  indeed  were  never  unconditionally  accepted 
by  any  save  armchair  strategists.  Mr.  Thursfield,  of 
course,  remains  entitled  to  his  opinions,  no  matter  how 
dangerous  they  may  be  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  he  can  still  hold  them  in  their  unmodified  form  in 
face  of  all  the  facts  and  arguments  that  have  been 
arrayed  against  them  since  they  were  published  in  April 
1892.  Similarly  Sir  George  Clarke's  essay  on  "  England 
and  the  Mediterranean,"  pertinent  enough  in  April  1895, 
when  the  writer  was  under  misapprehension  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  propositions  which  he  attacked,  ceased 
to  be  pertinent  in  the  following  May  or  June,  when,  if 
our  memory  serves,  Sir  George  was  shown  that  he  had 
discovered  a  mare's-nest.  The  wanton  resuscitation  of 
articles  of  such  an  ephemeral  nature  is  very  much  to  be 
deprecated,  especially  when  they  deal  with  a  subject  so 
important  as  Naval  Defence.  The  public  has  of  late 
begun  to  take  a  great  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
Navy,  and  is  willing  and  indeed  eager  to  read  anything 
fresh,  useful,  or  suggestive  that  may  be  published  con- 
cerning it  ;  but  the  public  will  assuredly  resent  any 
tendency  on  the  part  of  writers  to  take  undue  advan- 
tage of  the  situation,  and  under  such  a  title  as  "The 
Navy  and  the  Nation "  to  foist  upon  it  a  dish  of 
warmed-up  scraps  which  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
nutritious  or  even  palatable.  The  Press  has  created 
the  present  popular  interest  in  naval  matters.  The 
Press,  unless  it  be  employed  with  some  prudence  and 
discrimination,  will  also  destroy  that  interest. 

A  NEW  PROSE  POET. 

"A  Girl's  Wanderings  in  Hungary."     By  H.  Ellen 
Browning.    London  :  Longmans.  1896. 

BOOKS  of  travel  appeal,  for  the  most  part,  to  two 
classes :  those  who  have  been  and  those  who 
intend  going  to  the  places  described.  Few  people 
have  been,  and  nobody  wants  to  go,  to  Hungary.  But 
every  one  should  read  Miss  Browning's  delightful 
book.  She  has  the  knack  of  investing  the  most  dreary 
districts,  the  most  sordid  incidents,  and  the  most 
commonplace  people  with  an  interest  which  is  almost 
absorbing.  She  seems  to  have  spent  quite  a  long  time 
among  the  mellow  Magyars,  and  to  have  enjoyed  every 
instant  of  it.  But  then  she  would  be  happy  anywhere, 
and  she  would  find  a  bore  entertaining  or  a  bog  beau- 
tiful. The  secret  of  this  is  that  she  is  convinced  of  her 
own  irresistible  fascinations,  and  has  discovered  that 
the  true  elixir  of  life  is  never  to  take  life  seriously.  If 
she  lives  to  be  seventy  she  will  always  be  the  same 
refreshing,  light-hearted  girl.  When  we  add  that  she 
possesses  the  gift  of  easy,  irresponsible  narration,  it  is 
at  once  obvious  that  her  book  is  precisely  what  is 
wanted  in  this  jaded  age. 

The  story  begins  with  the  loss  of  her  father  and  the 
passage,  "  with  great  success,"  of  "  a  stiffish  " — this  is 
too  modest — "University  examination."  "This  com- 
bination of  circumstances,"  she  tells  us,  "had  nearly 
succeeded  in  destroying  my  health  for  ever.  .  .  .  But 
tout  passe,  tout  lassc — even  sorrow  "  ;  and,  discovering 
that  Hungary  was  "  a  country  of  which,  beyond  the 
mere  name,  very  little  was  known  in  Western  Europe," 
she  suddenly  discovered  "  some  very  pertinent  reasons 
for  going  there,  "  and  set  out.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  her  to  visit  a  noble  family  in  the  remote 
interior  ;  but  when  she  reached  the  railway  station  she 
found  no  one  to  meet  her  and  no  means  of  proceeding 
to  her  destination.  This  contre temps,  which  would  have 
exasperated  most  people  on  emerging  from  a  hot  train 
at  the  end  of  a  long  journey,  amused  her  immensely. 
The  peasants  crowded  round  her.  "The  sight  of  a 
foreign  young  lady,"  she  tells  us  ingenuously,  "with 
fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  who  was  so  tall  and  slight, 
excited  their  curiosity  greatly.  She  looked  like  a 
princess  ;  but,  if  she  was  a  princess,  why  was  she 
travelling  by  herself  and  sitting  so  long  alone  in  the 
station  of  Nyek  ? "  After  eating  peaches  and  black 
bread,  she  strolled  "  up  and  down  the  deserted  platform 
chuckling  with  amused  contentment,"  until  "a  sort  of 


superior  buggy  "  came  and  carried  her  off.  The  drive 
recalled  an  old  Spanish  proverb,  "  God  made  the 
country,  but  the  Devil  makes  the  roads,"  and  she 
"vaguely  mused  whilst  being  tossed  from  side  to  side 
as  to  the  possibility  of  parched  peas  being  endowed 
with  risibility,  and  whether  they  ever  chuckled  as  much 
over  their  involuntary  evolutions  "  as  she  did  over  hers. 
"  Down  we  went  into  a  rut  half  a  yard  deep  with  one 
wheel,  and  had  scarcely  scrambled  out  of  that  hole 
before  the  other  wheel  bumped  into  another,  and  so  on 
over  the  whole  six  miles." 

This  and  such  transfiguration  of  the  trivial  are  the 
background  and  backbone  of  the  book.  Even  when 
she  describes  a  brush  with  a  bedful  of  fleas,  Miss 
Browning  never  loses  the  politeness  of  her  piquancy. 
But,  for  an  insight  into  the  character  of  Hungarian 
peasantry,  for  impressionist  sketches  of  Hungarian 
scenery,  and  for  intimate  introductions  to  the  best 
Hungarian  society,  the  gems  of  her  book  are  indepen- 
dent of  their  exquisite  setting.  We  live  her  life  and,, 
instead  of  being  bored,  as  we  should  have  been  if  left 
to  view  it  with  our  own  eyes,  we  pass  through  a  succes- 
sion of  grateful  surprises.  It  is  invidious  to  quote 
where  all  is  so  excellent,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
reproducing  her  various  and  versatile  manners.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  dainty  David  Cox:  "Most  of  the 
stubble-fields  were  either  covered  by  a  tiny  white  starry- 
flowered  weed  that  fills  the  air  with  a  faint,  delicious 
odour  when  trodden  upon,  or  else  made  beautiful  by 
long  lines  of  soft-eyed  white  oxen  in  double  yokes,, 
slowly  dragging  wooden  ploughs  along  shallow  furrows 
and  leaving  behind  them  the  pungent  scent  of  new- 
turned  earth."  And  here  is  a  streak  of  colour  which 
seems  positively  alive  :  "  Have  you  every  lain  full-length 
on  an  aromatic  bed  of  wild  thyme,  stretching  out  a  lazy 
hand  now  and  again  to  pluck  a  dainty  harebell  or  a 
spicy  stone-pink  within  reach  ;  poetizing  or  pondering 
meanwhile,  or  singing  snatches  of  folk-songs,  your 
favourite  dog  beside  you,  and  the  balmy  breeze- 
tempered  sunshine  filling  the  world  with  shifting  lights, 
too  fleeting  and  too  beautiful  for  description  ?  "  Indeed, 
we  wish  we  had.  Our  sprightly  author  tells  a  number 
of  good  stories,  how  Baron  Banffy  keeps  a  whipping- 
boy  as  companion  to  his  son,  "to  play  with  him  when 
he  is  good  and  take  his  chastisements  for  him  when  he 
is  naughty"  ;  how  most  of  the  village  priests  "  indulge 
in  comely  young  housekeepers,  and  the  number  of 
'  nephews  and  nieces  '  you  hear  of  is  appalling  "  ;  how 
Ilka  Palmay  has  "a  partiality  for  taking  champagne- 
baths,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  admirers "  ;  how  a 
young  Society  woman  at  Budapest,  known  as  "  the 
Society- Palmay,"  was  "  enabled  to  boast  that  she  had 
eleven  strings  to  her  bow  (or  beaux  to  her  string,  if  this 
version  is  preferable),  who  were  provided  with  eleven 
latch-keys,  she  herself  retaining  the  twelfth  "  ;  and  so 
forth.  We  have  only  one  criticism  to  make.  Miss 
Browning  describes  herself  in  one  passage  as  "an 
English  Miss,  young  and  merry,  who  speaks  the  very 
best  German  so  prettily."  After  that,  she  is  wise  in  re- 
fraining from  giving  us  specimens  of  her  acquirements 
in  that  language,  but  unfortunately  she  often  cannot 
refrain  from  dropping  into  French  and  Hungarian,  which 
she  writes  anything  but  prettily.  However,  she  would 
probably  reply  as  Mr.  Whistler  did  to  the  dullard  who 
criticized  the  Italian  of  his  catalogue,  so  we  refrain  from 
exasperating  her  into  "gentle  enmity."  Of  the  rest,  a 
great  deal  more  might  be  forgiven  her  for  the  artistic 
treat  she  has  afforded  us  and  the  glamour  she  has  cast 
over  a  country  which  we  have  no  longer  any  desire  to 
revisit. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  PERIOD. 

"  Church  History  in  Queen  Victoria's  Reign."    By  the 
Rev.  Montague  Fowler.    S.P.C.K.  1896. 

THERE  is  a  delicate  aroma  of  flattery  about  this 
book.  It  reflects,  no  doubt  faithfully,  the  views 
of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  upon  the  glories 
of  the  great  body  over  which  he  presided,  and 
it  is  flavoured  with  a  kind  of  deferential  complacency, 
the  very  vanilla  of  seasonings  for  the  palate  of  a  great 
man.  It  is,  moreover,  an  able  ex  parte  summary  of 
such  facts  and  figures  as  make  for  the  glory  of  the 
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English  Church.    It  ingeniously  makes  profit  out  of 
all  events,  even  out  of  the  most  confused  and  contra- 
dictory ones,  and  ends  by  slyly  clapping'  an  additional 
crown  upon  the  Archbishop's  head  for  his  wisdom  in 
laying  that  unhatched  egg,  the  project  for  a  National 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  England.    It  is  not  really 
friendly  to  the  Church  of  England  to  regard  everything 
so  politely  and  smilingly.    It  is  not  even  honest  to  pour 
such  a  flood  of  rosy  light  about  the  venerable  fabric, 
carefully  turning  it  off  all  cracks,  mutilations,  deface- 
ments and  cobwebby  corners.     If  it  be  pleaded  that 
it  is  the  part  of  a  friend  to  show  the  Church  at  her 
best,  especially  to  the  vulgar,  and  to  leave  it  to  her 
enemies  to  put  in  the  buts  and  yets,  then  the  plain 
retort  is  that  such  a  process  may  be  valid,  but  it  is 
not  history.    A  writer  who  had  a  robust  belief  in  the 
Church   and   a   statesmanlike   understanding  of  her 
case  would  resort  to  no  such  attorney  attitudes.  Two 
great  questions  should  be  answered  in  such  a  treatise 
as  this  :  first,  how  has  the  position  of  the  Church  been 
affected  in  th's  period?  and,  secondly,  how  have  her 
conditions  varied?    In  other  words,  is  the  ship  making 
progress,  steering  in  deep  channels,  with  fair  winds, 
under  blue  skies,  or  is  everything  against  her?  and, 
secondly,  is  she  sound,  in  smart  order,  well  manned, 
intelligently  officered,  and  fitly  ordered  within,  when 
compared  to  the  same  ship  when  William  IV.  was  king? 
Our  author  makes  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  first 
question  ;  in  the  second  he  lays  a  great  deal  too  much 
emphasis  upon  the  magic  of  the  paint  pot  and  the 
polishing  of  the  brass  work.    He  says  nothing  at  all 
about  the  startling  change  which  has  come  over  English 
public  life.  The  Parliament  is  no  longer,  even  in  theory, 
representative  either  of  Churchmen  or  even  of  those 
who  style  themselves  Christians,  and  the  Cabinet  is  no 
longer  a  body  of  communicants,  neither  are  its  members 
pledged  not  to  assault  the  Church.    Unitarians,  Jews, 
Hindus,  Papists,  all  the  motley  multitudes  who  find 
refuge,  service  or  mastery  under  the  Union  Jack,  are  or 
may  be  legislators  and  lords  over  the  body  ecclesiastic. 
The  last  indignity  may  occur  almost  any  day,  and  the 
mundane  head  of  the  Church  be  by  permission  a  Shinto, 
a  Wesleyan,  a  Mormon  or  a  Grunter.     A  Buddhist 
may  shortly  be  appointing  deans,  and  a  Turk  bestowing 
bishoprics.    Then  again,  the  Church  has  lost  the  Uni- 
versities.   She  has  lost,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  support 
of  many  of  the  most  brilliant  writers,  students,  poets 
and  thinkers  of  our  age.    She  has  lost  control  not  only 
over  our  national  education  but  lost  her  unique  position 
in  the  army  and  navy,  her  powers  of  universal  marriage 
and  burial,  and  her  commanding  influence  in  the  Press. 
These  and  many  other  changes  in  position  ought  to 
have  been  set  over  against  the  revival  of  Convocation, 
the  new  Lectionary,  the  rush  of  Congresses  and  Pan- 
Anglican  picnics,  and  the  revival,  or  rather  invention, 
of  lay  readers.    One  must  be  either  a  bold  Erastian 
or  a  bold  optimist  to  get  any  comfort  and  glee  out 
of  a  study  of  charts.     It  would  be  truer  to  draw  a 
picture  of  a  very  "  Bolivar  "  waddling  on,  with  "  the  seas 
like  drunken  men  pounding  at  her  strake,"  than  to 
record  the  present  voyage  as  a  delightful  yachting  trip. 
Then  as  to  conditions,  our  author  has  much  to  say,  and 
rightly,  about  the  scrubbing  of  decks  and  the  new  sails 
and  spars.    He  notes  that  we  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for  in  the  Tractarian  Movement,  which  the  Bishops  tried 
to  kill.    He  is  delighted  to  chronicle  that  Ritualism  was 
■wisely  dealt  with  by  Archbishop  Benson  in  the  Lambeth 
judgment,  which  no  one  minds.    He  skates  lightly  over 
the  Jerusalem  Bishopric  muddle,  which  was  "  one  of 
the  blows  which  broke  "  Newman,  and  over  the  Gorham 
judgment,  which  scared  away  Manning.    He  turns  the 
loosening  of  doctrinal  bonds  into  gain.    The  crew  are 
undisciplined,  and  many  of  them  are  mutinous.  The 
officers  certainly   know  most  things ;  but  they  have 
not  gained  in  a  knowledge  of  navigation,  for  syste- 
matic divinity  is,  generally  speaking,  not  the  strong 
point  of  our  clergy.     In  a  big  storm  or  a  fight  our 
bishops  and   clergy  are  still  apt  to  lose  their  heads, 
and  we  are  as  far  off  as  ever  from  discipline,  co-ordina- 
tion, and  a  general  intelligence  in  attack,  defence,  or 
difficulty     On  the  other  hand,  zeal  and  industry  cer- 
tainly abound.     Undoubtedly  the  parish  priest  has  a 
far  higher  standard  of  work  than  he  had  in  the  'Thirties. 
There  is  far  more  active  care  for  the  poor  than  was 


dreamt  of  in  the  last  reign,  and  the  Church  is  seen 
at  her  best  when  she  addresses  herself  to  her  lowliest 
duties.  The  nobler  tone  and  greater  industry  of  the 
inferior  clergy  is  a  far  better  sign  than  the  multiplica- 
tion of  Bishops,  Temperance  Societies  and  Church 
Houses.  The  men  who  work  with  plodding  piety  in 
their  dull  parishes,  who  never  speak  at  Congresses  and 
have  no  views  about  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  men 
who  cannot  write  and  whose  opinions  are  often  either 
fanatical  or  fanciful,  who  are  perpetually  snubbed 
by  Bishops  and  their  chaplains — these  men  are  the 
strength  and  hope  of  the  Church  of  England.  Yet 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  them  and  their  homespun 
virtues.  Yet  it  is  such  men  who  will  bring  the  "Bolivar" 
out  of  her  troubles  safe  across  the  bay,  and  then  they 
will  neither  expect  honour  nor  thanks  for  it,  and  least 
of  all  will  they  be  regaled  by  the  civet-scents  of  admira- 
tion and  incense.  Books  like  this  are  the  gloomiest 
sign  conceivable.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  say  "All 
is  well"  when  it  is  not.  We  English  are  not  all  like  the 
Chinese  Emperor ;  some  of  us  like  to  hear  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  and  we  can  face  the  story  of  our  losses. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DRY  FLY. 

"  The  Book  of  the  Dry  Fly."  By  George  A.  B.  Dewar. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Marquis  of  Granby  and  a 
Contribution  by  J.  E.  Booth.  London  :  Lawrence 
&  Bullen.  1897. 

UNDER  a  somewhat  less  ambitious  title,  and  at  a 
much  less  ambitious  price,  we  should  have  pre- 
dicted a  solid  success  for  Mr.  Dewar's  pleasant  essay 
on  the  delightful  art  of  which  he  is  so  evident  a  master. 
Not  even  the  heavy  and  unnecessary  foot-notes,  the 
employment  of  such  weird  words  as  "  hastelessness," 
or  the  occasional  errors  in  scientific  nomenclature — as, 
for  example,  thyllamus  for  the  grayling — would,  we  are 
convinced,  have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  triumphant 
progress  through  several  editions.  But  how  the  pub- 
lishers could  have  been  so  ill  advised,  taking  into 
account  the  author's  own  doubts  about  the  value  of  his 
or  any  other  book  on  the  subject  (p.  28),  as  to  issue 
so  slight  a  work  at  the  same  price  as  that  of  another 
volume  which  has  long  been— and  which  will  in  all 
probability  long  remain — the  standard  work  on  the  dry 
fly,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  If,  as  would  almost  appear  to 
be  the  case,  the  justification  is  to  be  sought  in  the  not 
more  than  mediocre  plates  that  accompany  the  work 
(always  excepting  the  charming  frontispiece),  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  high  price  will  not  the  more  readily 
commend  itself  to  the  majority  of  buyers.  For  the 
book  itself  we  have,  these  objections  apart,  little  but 
praise. 

The  olden  time  flyfisher  would,  having  mounted  his 
cast  of  several  "  flies,"  unlike  anything  living  in  the 
insect  world,  flog  a  favourite  stretch  of  water,  and 
would  continue  so  to  flog,  trout  or  no  trout  in  sight, 
until  either  his  patience  was  rewarded,  or  his  conscience 
would  warn  him  that  dinner  was  cooling  at  the  inn. 
Then  there  arose,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hampshire  chalk 
streams,  a  new  prophet,  who,  instead  of  whipping 
haphazard  with  sunken  flies,  would  possess  his  soul 
patiently  until  such  time  as  he  could  fish  the  rise  of 
some  particular  trout,  over  which,  kneeling  down  be- 
hind the  fish,  he  would  then  pitch  his  beautiful  cocked 
imitation  of  the  natural  insect.  Among  the  earliest 
adherents  to  the  new  creed  was  an  assistant-master  at 
one  of  our  younger  public  schools  ;  and  this  gentleman 
did  more  (in  the  intervals  of  classical  lecturing)  than 
any  other  to  advocate  the  new  principles.  Gradually 
the  doctrine  "caught  on";  the  educated  fish  of  Test 
and  Itchen  and  Wye  might  be  deceived  by  the  new 
style  of  casting  as  of  yore  ;  and,  with  fresh  partisans 
every  year,  little  wonder  that  a  considerable  literature 
was  not  long  in  growing  around  this  fascinating  sport. 

In  the  volume  now  before  us  Mr.  Dewar  lays  down 
carefully  and  unmistakably  the  principles  of  his  lore. 
Indeed,  we  prefer  the  comprehensive  instructions  on 
the  tying  and  manipulation  of  his  wonderful  counter- 
feits to  the  scattered  quotations  from  the  book  of  nature, 
of  which,  with  all  due  deference  to  Lord  Granby's 
pleasant  preface,  we  fancy  Mr.  Dewar  is  but  an  in- 
different interpreter.    Nor  is  Mr.  Booth's  contribution 
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on  the  Derbyshire  Wye  the  least  valuable  and  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  book,  which,  even  handicapped  as 
aforementioned,  is  sure  to  appeal  to  all  exponents  and 
disciples  of  the  art  who  are  curious  to  learn  what  Mr. 
Dewar  may  have  to  say. 

And  perchance  they  may  lay  it  down  with  a  feeling 
that  does  not,  by  the  way,  find  strong  enough  expres- 
sion in  its  pages,  that  both  methods,  the  dry  and  the 
wet,  have  their  proper  time  and  place  ;  and  that  the 
man  who  blindly  adheres  to  either,  no  matter  what  the 
conditions,  has  still  much  to  learn. 

THE   RAPE   OF  THE  LOCK. 

"The  Rape  of  the  Lock."  Written  by  Alexander 
Pope.  Embroidered  with  nine  drawings  by  Aubrey 
Beardsley.    London  :  L.  Smithers.  1896. 

TN  Pope's  sparkling  "  heroi-comical  "  poem  Mr. 
-L  Beardsley  has  found  an  apt  opportunity  for  his 
pencil.  Never  have  his  peculiar  gifts  been  expressed 
with  more  perfect  felicity.  Sometimes  he  has  given  us 
drawings  which  had  not  the  merit  of  being  perfectly 
congruous,  as  illustrations,  with  the  matter  which  they 
illustrated.  But  here  the  atmosphere  of  the  poem  is 
entirely  congenial.  And,  apart  from  this,  the  drawings, 
as  drawings,  are  astonishing.  Mr.  Beardsley  has  done 
few  things  to  rival  them.  One  may  like  them  or  dis- 
like them,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  not  to  acknowledge 
and  admire  the  marvellous  certainty  of  hand,  the 
resource  in  getting  the  utmost  possible  out  of  the  black 
and  white  without  the  least  forcing  of  effect,  and  above 
all  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  arrangement.  The 
most  delightful,  as  a  piece  of  decoration,  is  perhaps 
"The  Toilet ";  but  in  "  The  Cave  of  Spleen  "  we  have, 
besides  the  wonderful  pattern,  a  dream  of  the  most 
fantastic  ingenuity  and  invention,  a  dream  in  which  Mr. 
Beardsley,  with  his  fertile  capacity  for  intricate  and  evil 
imaginings,  revels  delightedly.  We  could  easily  have 
too  much  of  such  "embroideries"  as  these,  and  Mr. 
Beardsley's  imitators  have  given  us  too  much.  But  his 
art,  exquisite,  artificial,  limited  and  diseased  as  at  the 
root  it  is,  contains  an  amazing  amount  of  power  and 
originality,  a  sense  of  beauty  in  line  and  a  genius  for 
decoration  which  we  will  not  wish  had  been  "  spent  on 
worthier  themes,"  for  we  are  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Beardsley  is  artist  enough  to  know  what  suits  his 
talent  best.  The  drawings  seem,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge  without  having  seen  the  originals,  to  be  most 
admirably  reproduced. 

FRENCH  QUEENS  AND  HEROINES. 

"  Two  French  Queens  ;  and  other  Sketches."  By 
Caroline  Gearey.    London  :  Digby,  Long,  &  Co. 

MISS  GEAREY  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  studies 
in  the  byways  of  French  history.  She  does  not 
write  eloquently,  and  there  may  be  occasional  devia- 
tions from  strict  accuracy  in  her  facts  ;  but  she  has 
unquestionably  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  drift 
of  the  periods  dealt  with,  and  her  biographical  sketches 
possess  real  intrinsic  interest.  In  the  first  of  the 
memoirs  included  in  the  present  volume  she  presents 
us  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  career  of  Elizabeth  of 
Valois.  This  young  Princess,  born  in  1545,  was 
betrothed  at  eleven  years  of  age  to  Don  Carlos  of 
Spain.  When  his  father,  Philip  II.,  saw  her  portrait, 
however,  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  insisted  upon 
marrying  her,  having  just  lost  his  wife,  Queen  Mary 
of  England.  Elizabeth  thus  became,  at  fifteen,  the 
child-wife  of  one  of  the  most  gloomy  and  vindictive 
of  men.  His  bride's  life  became  one  of  misery.  She 
was  thrown  into  a  nest  of  plotters  and  intriguers, 
and  after  the  terrible  death  of  Don  Carlos,  whose  love 
she  had  been  obliged  to  forego,  she  drooped  and  died 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three.  The  second  sketch 
deals  with  that  lady  of  many  lovers,  celebrated  both 
by  herself  and  Brantome,  Marguerite  of  Valois,  who 
married  the  Huguenot  king.  Her  career  was  likewise 
chequered  ;  but  she  was  of  quite  a  different  tempera- 
ment from  Elizabeth,  and  believed  in  sensuous  plea- 
sures, which  she  enjoyed  to  the  full.  She  appears  to 
have  kept  up  her  attractiveness  to  a  ripe  age,  for  she 


was  still  able  to  captivate  when  about  sixty  years  old. 
Cardinal  Mazarin's  nieces — who  made  such  splendid 
marriages,  and  who  flit  fitfully  through  the  pages  of 
Dumas — are  next  sketched  with  a  light  hand  by  Miss 
Gearey.  Under  the  title  of  "  L'Ange  de  l'Assassinat  " 
("  The  Angel  of  Assassination  "),  the  story  of  Charlotte 
Corday  and  her  supreme  act  of  courage  is  once  more  told. 
Mme.  de  Lafayette  figures  as  "  the  Heroine  of  Olmutz  "  ; 
and,  lastly,  we  have  a  touching  account  of  Mme. 
Royale,  "  the  sorrowful  daughter    of  Marie  Antoinette. 

EMPIRICAL  AND  THEISTIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

"Human  Progress — What  can  Man  do  to  further  it?"  By 
Thomas  S.  Blair,  A.M.  (Harvard).  Birmingham  :  Cornish 
Bros.;  New  York  :  W.  R.  Jenkins. 

"  Philosophy  of  Theism."  Being  the  Gifford  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1895-96,  by 
Alexander  Campbell  Frazer,  LL.D.  London  and  Edin- 
burgh :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

WE  were  about  to  distinguish,  in  Mr.  Blair,  the  Philosopher 
from  the  Economist,  till  we  learned  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  work  that  economics  and  philosophy  were  one.  Mr.  Blair 
writes  as  a  disciple  of  Comte,  who  rejects  Comte's  primary 
axiom.  Pie  will  confine  himself  to  the  observation  of  pheno- 
mena and  of  their  relations  as  distinguished  from  their  causes  ; 
but  somehow  he  will  not  dismiss  to  the  realm  of  the  unknown 
that  which  lies  behind  phenomena.  He  devotes,  therefore,  a 
preliminary  essay  of  130  pages  to  the  development  of  the  thesis 
that  empirical  inquiry  leads  to  the  direct  cognition  of  God.  In 
following  a  somewhat  laboured  argument  we  are  occasionally 
perplexed  by  unusual  classification  and  uncertain  terminology. 
Mr.  Blair  as  an  Economist  is  elaborate — very — in  his 
definitions  ;  why,  then,  as  a  Philosopher  does  he  classify  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  with  the  a  priori  metaphysicians,  and  leave 
us  to  discover  for  ourselves  that  a  "  skeptik  "  is  not  a  follower 
of  Protagoras  or  Hume,  but  merely  one  who  denies  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ?  We  are  less  content,  too, 
with  the  course  of  his  argument  than  with  its  result.  We 
had  become  reconciled  to  the  scientific  exclusion  of  the  idea  of 
God  from  the  investigation  of  phenomena  by  the  considera- 
tion that  God  is  not  a  phenomenon  and  by  discovering  in  the 
implications  of  consciousness,  and  in  an  adequate  theory  of 
causation,  the  rational  ground  for  restoring  the  excluded 
element.  But  Mr.  Blair  pursues  another  course.  He  finds  in 
the  Ego  a  merely  emotional  "need  of  a  something  from  with- 
out," and  in  the  race  a  desire  for  spiritual  communion  "  with 
another  Being  than  the  Ego"  ;  and,  assuming  that  every  need 
implies  the  possibility  of  its  objective  satisfaction,  he  proceeds 
at  once  to  postulate  the  Divine  correlative  of  the  want.  Now, 
we  do  not  undervalue  the  spiritual  instincts  of  man  ;  but  they 
are  evidential  just  in  so  far  as  they  are  experienced.  Where 
they  do  not  exist  no  argument  from  their  existence  is  possible, 
while  if  they  were  uniformly  existent  no  argument  of  any  kind 
would  be  required.  Mr.  Blair  is  not  without  suspicion  of  the 
inadequacy  of  his  "  proof."  Empirical  philosophy,  he  informs 
us,  is  a  business  like  inquiry  which  assumes  provisionally 
whatever  its  phenomena  may  require.  He  has  not  given  us  a 
final  chapter  on  "  God,  as  a  business  hypothesis  " — and  we  are 
grateful. 

Mr.  Blair's  economics  have  the  merits  of  system  and  vigour. 
He  is  a  frank  egoist,  who  derives  social  happiness  from  the 
development  of  individual  selfishness.  We  are  afraid  he  gives 
his  position  away,  however,  when  he  introduces  as  a  stage  of 
hedonist  progression  "selfishness  controlled  by  duty"  ;  for  if 
duty,  regarded  as  a  restraining  influence,  can  be  resumed  under 
the  category  of  pleasure,  there  is  an  end  of  all  antitheses  of 
thought.  But  it  is  in  the  enunciation  of  a  second  principle 
that  Mr.  Blair  reveals  the  true  drift  and  purpose  of  his  work. 
The  final  unitary  area  within  which  the  selfish  principle  should 
find  its  sphere  of  operation  is  not  the  individual  but  the  nation. 
The  latter  must  protect  its  own  well-being  against  all  rival 
selfishness,  whether  that  of  other  nations  or  of  the  individuals 
who  create  its  own  organic  life  ;  and  this  it  will  best  do,  in  Mr. 
Blair's  opinion,  when  it  provides  for  and  controls  the  produc- 
tion which  is  to  satisfy  its  wants.  There  will  be  no  room  in 
the  "systematic  era"  for  English  freedom  or  for  English  greed. 
If  a  nation  will  only  exclude  all  foreign  products  which  can 
under  reasonable  conditions  be  produced  at  home,  it  will 
apparently  grow  in  wealth  and  character  until  it  secures  at  last 
its  highest  selfish  want— viz.  the  "  Spiritual  Communion,"  which 
is  the  satisfaction  of  its  developed  manhood.  Mr.  Blair  ad- 
monishes us  that  all  knowledge  is  gained  by  search  for  a  Some- 
thing Overlooked— in  capital  letters.  Has  he  pursued  his 
researches  far  enough  ? 

Turning  to  Professor  Frazer's  volume  we  pass  into  a  serener 
atmosphere.  If  these  latest  Gifford  lectures  do  not  revolu- 
tionize philosophy  by  any  new  principle  of  interpretation  or 
method  of  analysis,  they  certainly  enrich  its  literature  by  a 
graceful  exposition  of  the  themes  to  he  discussed  and  a 
clear  and  lucid  advocacy  of  the  positions  adopted.  Dr. 
Frazer  places  himself  in  rank  with  those  who  aspire  to  secure 
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a  properly  theistic  interpretation  of  the  Universe,  against 
critical  scepticism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Transcendentalism  on 
the  other.  Others  have  of  late  years  traversed  the  same  ground 
for  the  same  purpose — Dr.  Martineau,  for  instance,  in  his 
'•  Study  of  Religion " — but  though  we  may  find  elsewhere, 
perhaps,  subtler  logic  and  more  ample  detail,  we  have  nowhere 
found  more  perspicuous  and  elevated  thought.  In  the  impli- 
cations of  consciousness — in  its  causal  suggestions  and  moral 
intuitions — Dr.  Frazer  discovers  a  rational  ground  of  belief  in 
a  Moral  Power  and  Personality  intimately  related  to  the 
universe  and  the  life  of  man,  as  constant  cause  to  continuous 
effect,  yet  in  a  manner  which  allows  for  the  spontaneous  action 
of  the  human  will,  and  thus  removes  moral  evil  from  the  sphere 
of  Divine  activity.  We  cannot  discuss  these  high  themes 
adequately  here.  Of  course  the  pressing  difficulty  at  once  arises 
in  the  mind — causa  causes,  causa  causati ;  but  nothing  is  more 
admirable  in  Dr.  Frazer's  work  than  his  insistence  on  an  ulti- 
mate sphere  where  reason  meets  inevitable  contradictions.  The 
ultimate  solution,  therefore,  is  not  the  task  of  reason,  but  of 
faith  in  those  moral  intuitions  which  conscience  reveals  to 
beings  aware  of  deliberate  choice.  Perhaps  no  better  solution 
can  be  found. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  With  the  Yacht  and  Camera  in  Eastern  Waters."    By  the 
Earl  of  Cavan,  K.P.    London  :  Sampson  Low.  1897. 

LORD  CAVANS  unpretentious  little  volume  will  no  doubt 
prove  serviceable  to  the  class  for  whom  it  is  primarily 
intended — yachtsmen  who  are  thinking  of  spending  a  few  weeks 
on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  with  his  former 
volume,  the  photographs  make  an  even  braver  show  than  the 
text,  but  owing  to  the  bad  weather  experienced  by  the  "  Rose- 
neath,"  some  of  the  plates  are  scarcely  so  clean  cut  as  they 
might  be.  This,  however,  is  true  only  of  a  small  minority,  and 
in  most  cases  the  photographs  arc  admirably  reproduced. 
Lord  Cavan's  former  trip  was  mainly  along  the  North  African 
coast.  That  which  he  now  describes  was  among  the  Greek 
Islands  and  up  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople. 
Wisely,  no  doubt,  Lord  Cavan  scarcely  attempts  to  do  more 
than  give  a  number  of  useful  hints,  such  as  where  to 
anchor,  how  best  to  obtain  supplies  of  water,  coals  and 
provisions  at  the  different  ports  which  the  "  Roseneath" 
visited.  At  Constantinople,  indeed,  he  is  moved  to  make 
certain  observations  on  the  Turk  and  his  methods  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  more  interesting  is  the  opinion  which  Lord  Cavan — 
an  old  naval  officer — expresses  of  the  strength  of  the  Darda- 
nelles fortifications.  Evidently  he  thinks  that  the  hostile 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles  is  almost  impossible  without  the 
co-operation  of  a  considerable  land  force.  An  English  fleet 
might,  he  thinks,  just  manage  it  ;  but  "all  the  other  navies  in 
the  world  combined  would  find  the  evening  after  the  action  by 
far  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  day — that  is,  if  any  of  their  crews 
lived  to  enjoy  it."  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  the  question  of 
the  relative  merits  of  different  nationalities  as  crew  on  a  yacht 
Lord  Cavan  is  inclined  to  plump  for  the  Italian.  "  Italians  will 
bear  very  favourable  comparison  with  Englishmen.  They 
never  get  drunk  or  break  their  leave,  they  are  easily  pleased, 
and  work  far  more  steadily  at  daily  routine  work  than  English- 
men." 

"  Round  about  Armenia."      By  E.   A.   Brayley  Hodgetts. 
London  :  Sampson  Low.  1897. 

Mr.  Brayley  Hodgetts  is,  we  gather,  a  journalist  who  was 
sent  out  by  a  daily  paper  in  the  early  part  of  1895  as  a 
special  correspondent  to  report  on  the  Armenian  massacres. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  getting  into  Armenia,  but,  with  a  plea- 
sant optimism  that  leads  him  always  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
job,  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  rather  better  qualified  to 
write  about  the  massacres  than  if  he  had  got  into  Armenia. 
*  My  duty,"  he  tells  us,  "was  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of  an 
understanding  of  the  Armenian  question,  and  that  could  be 
better  obtained  by  travelling  round  about  the  frontiers  of 
Armenia  than  by  penetrating  into  a  country  the  language 
of  which   I  did  not  understand,  and  with   the  customs  and 
ways    of   whose    inhabitants    I    was    unfamiliar."  There 
is  a  refreshing  fankness  in  this  confession  of  a  preference 
for  hearsay  evidence  which  disarms  criticism  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Brayley  Hodgetts.     His  way  "Round  about 
Armenia"  took  him  over  the  Balkans,  through  Turkey  over  the 
Caucasus  and  into  Persia,  and  everywhere  he  appears  to  have 
listened  to,  and  generally  believed,  whatever  anybody  told  him. 
t  or  the  rest  Mr.  Brayley  Hodgetts  has  a  full-bodied  distrust  of 
Russia,  and  is  inclined  to  think  the  Armenian  of  the  provinces 
"a  fine,  sturdy  and  industrious  race,"  though  the  Armenians 
of  the  towns  do  not  meet  with  his  approval.    But  even  the 
'  fine,  sturdy"  Arnv.-nian  peasants  could  not  tempt  Mr.  Brayley 
Hodgetts  to  go  to  Sassun  ;  for,  with  a  wisdom  which  was  un- 
questionably a  virtue  in  a  family  man,  whatever  it  may  be  in  a 
special  corresponded,   Mr.    Brayley  Hodgetts  declined  the 
peasants'  friendly  offer  to  carry  him  over  the  mountains  to 
Sassun,  doubting,      he  says,  not  their  ability  to  get  him  there, 
DM  their  ability  >/>  get  him  out  again.    As  a  mere  record  of 
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travel  "Round  about  Armenia"  is  not  wholly  uninteresting, 
but  it  is  too  full  of  ill-digested  gossip  and  hearsay  evidence  to 
be  a  safe  guide  through  the  mazes  of  the  Armenian  question. 

There  are  so  many  books  in  existence  giving  accounts  of 
trips  on  the  rivers  and  broads  of  Norfolk  that  one  does  not 
hope  to  find  much  that  is  fresh  in  any  new  work  on  the  subject. 
Exception  cannot  be  made  as  regards  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  Dodd's 
book  "  On  the  Broads  "  (Chapman).  She  evidently  went  there 
with  note-book  in  hand,  and  religiously  set  down  all  she  saw 
and  heard,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  she  possesses  a  far 
keener  ear  than  eye  ;  for  her  book  is  made  up  principally  of 
gossip  and  empty  conversation  of  those  on  board  the  yacht. 
The  humour  is  supplied  through  the  mouth  of  the  skipper. 
The  book  is  elaborately  produced,  and  has  some  illustrations. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  added  to  their  excellent  standard 
novels  series  Jane  Austen's  "  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  with  illus- 
trations by  Charles  E.  Brock,  and  an  introduction  by  Austin 
Dobson,  in  which  he  makes  an  unnecessary  apology  for  his 
work.  The  "  marked  impatience  of  new  prefaces  to  old  books  " 
to  which  he  refers  is  not  roused  by  such  a  careful  and  inspired 
essay  as  that  which  appears  in  this  volume.  All  that  one  needs 
to  know  of  Jane  Austen  and  her  work  is  to  be  found  in  his 
capable  and  well-informed  introduction.  We  doubt  if  Mr. 
Brock  has  done  anything  so  well  as  his  illustrations  to  the 
volume. 

"A  Short  History  of  Solicitors,"  by  Edmund  B.  V.  Christian, 
LL.B.  (London  :  Reeves  &  Turner),  is,  in  its  way,  highly 
interesting.  Would,  indeed,  that  one  half  of  the  books 
which  are  put  forward  as  instructive  were  compiled  with 
the  orderly  care  shown  in  this  apparently  unpretentious 
volume.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  has  marked  the  limits 
his  book  is  intended  to  cover  with  a  ring-fence,  beyond 
which  he  never  strays  ;  but  inside  the  fence  he  has  tilled 
the  ground  pretty  thoroughly.  He  traces  out  the  history 
of  the  profession  as  such  and  treats  of  the  work  and  practice 
Solicitors  have  at  various  times  pursued  in  conjunction 
with  or  in  opposition  to  Attorneys,  Scriveners,  Serjeants- 
at-Law,  Proctors,  Notaries  and  Barristers,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day.  But  the  chief  excellence  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  proofs  and  references  by  which  the  writer  sub- 
stantiates every  statement  he  makes.  The  subject  is  treated 
from  a  many-sided  point  of  view,  and  the  "  lay-gent "  (we 
borrow  the  term  from  the  author)  is  taken  thought  for  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  social  positions  and  habits  of  the  "legal  mind" 
at  various  times  as  evidenced  upon  the  stage  and  in  fiction. 
The  narrative  is  interspersed  with  many  of  those  legal  witti- 
cisms which  have  emanated  from  Bench  and  Bar.  We  think 
one  of  the  best  herein  quoted  is  attributed  to  Lord  Bramwell, 
who  remarked  that  he  thought  he  "  might  live  to  see  the  day 
when  a  rule  would  be  moved  for  to  show  cause  why  a  solicitor 
should  not  be  hanged  because  he  was  a  solicitor." 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

"  /""'OSMOPOLIS  "  is  an  astonishing  publication.  Every 

V  succeeding  month  brings  fresh  proof  that  any  fears 

originally  entertained  of  such  a  venture,  fears  that  naturally 
attend  big  names  and  high  ambitions,  were  entirely  unfounded. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  pick  holes  in  a  review  which 
contains  three  hundred  pages  of  printed  matter.  There  are 
doubtless  some  readers  who  easily  tire,  for  instance,  of  M.  Paul 
Bourget,  and  who  will  think  they  have  had  enough  of  his 
"  Voyageuses  "  by  this  time.  This  number  contains  the  fifth 
contribution  under  this  title,  a  description  of  the  delicate,  well- 
bred  Odile,  her  callous  father,  her  brutal  stepmother.  It  is  an 
over-explained  commonplace,  too  much  described,  too  much 
told,  greatly  wanting  in  the  distinction  and  seizing  tenderness 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  artist  who  sinks  the  show- 
man and  allows  his  characters  to  reveal  themselves.  But  he 
would  be  a  severe  critic  indeed,  or  a  particular  enemy  of 
M.  Bourget's,  who  could  say  that  "Odile"  was  unreadable.  It 
might  also  be  objected  that  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  "  Notes  on 
New  Books"  too  often  justify  that  title  and  remain  mere 
notes,  the  recommendations  of  a  publisher's  circular.  The 
regular  literary  criticism  in  the  English  section  pales  somewhat 
before  the  wit  and  perspicacity  of  M.  Emile  Faguet,  or  the 
instruction  that  proceeds  at  times  from  the  lips  of  Herr  Anton 
Bettelheim.  M.  Faguet's  contribution  this  month  (a  review  of 
M.  Edouard  Rod's  "La-Haut")  is  especially  charming,  written 
as  if  his  whole  being  were  for  the  moment  wrapped  up  in  the 
one  preoccupation  of  presenting  to  his  readers  the  novel  he 
has  to  review.  And  the  little  piece  of  banter  at  the  end  might 
appeal  even  to  the  most  serious  and  humourless  of  strenuous 
women  as  a  marvel  of  good  taste.  M.  Faguet  states,  with  all 
respect,  four  possible  ways  in  which  a  girl  may  receive  the  in- 
formation that  her  lover  has  a  past  ;  and  the  cynicism,  if  there 
be  cynicism,  is  so  gentle  as  to  appear  merely  a  very  wholesome 
and  attractive  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  a  vexed 
question.  M.  Halperine- Kaminsky  publishes  a  set  of  letters 
from  Tourgueneff  to  M.  Zola,  dealing  with  the  publica- 
tion of  M.  Zola's  works  in  Russia.  At  the  most  diffi- 
cult point  jn  his  literary  career  M.  Zola  found  an 
admirer  in  Tourgueneff,  and  thanks  to  his  indefatigable  interest, 
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the  French  novelist  won  speedier  recognition  in  Russia  than  in 
his  own  country.  M.  Kaminsky  is  chiefly  concerned  with  his 
attempt  to  disprove  the  charge  of  disloyalty  that  was  brought 
against  Tourgueneff  after  his  death.  The  charges  rest  upon 
the  false  revelations  in  the  "  Souvenirs  sur  Tourgueneff,"  and 
some  letters  that  have  never  been  authenticated  or  published. 
The  most  interesting  passage  in  the  whole  article  is  the  portion 
of  a  letter  in  which  Tourgueneff  says  of  Goncourt  and  Zola  "ils 
imaginent  trop.  Leur  litterature  pue  la  litterature,"  and  speaking 
against  " cette  litterature  qui  sent  la  litterature,''  he  adds,  "la 
principale  qualite  des  ceuvres  de  Tolstoi  est  precisement  de 
sentir  la  vie."  In  the  English  section,  M.  Eugene  d'Eichthal 
publishes  the  first  instalment  of  the  letters  his  father,  the  St. 
Simonist,  received  from  J.  S.  Mill — they  all  so  far  belong  to 
the  year  1829  (Mill  was  then  twenty-two),  and  deal  chiefly  with 
Comtist  philosophy.  In  the  course  of  his  review  of  Sir  Henry 
Irving's  "  Richard  III.,"  Mr.  Walkley  formulates  two  interest- 
ing laws.  "  In  a  '  mixed,'  or  tragi-comic  character,  a  blend  of 
the  serious  and  the  grotesque,  it  is  the  serious  element  which 
waxes  in  process  of  time,  while  the  comic  element  wanes."  On 
the  other  hand,  this  is  the  case  with  "Richard  III.":  "the  tragic 
villain,  naively  self-revealing  and  studiously  self-advertising, 
tends  to  become  comic."  An  attractive  one-act  drama  in  verse 
by  Ludwig  Fulda,  the  author  of  "  Der  Talisman,"  opens  the 
German  section.  Its  worth  lies  in  the  wit  and  moral  of  the 
abstract  idea,  from  which  Fulda  starts  rather  than  from  a 
vision  of  actual  character  ("  Gestalten "),  as  Herr  Otto  Neu- 
mann-Hofer  points  out  in  his  review  of  the  theatre  in  Berlin. 
Herr  Erich  Schmidt  swings  along  through  various  elementary 
Utopias  with  an  easy  stride  in  spite  of  the  heavy  burden  of  his 
learning,  and  brings  his  journey  to  a  close  very  affectingly  with 
Heine's  wonderful  poem  "Bimini."  The  three  discourses 
on  the  subject  of  Crete  are  all  entertaining.  "  Ernest  Gale," 
who  writes  in  place  of  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  is  sure  that  Crete 
must  in  the  end  be  united  with  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  ;  and 
England  has  done  well  to  stand  in  with  the  Powers  in  order  to 
soften  their  harshness  against  Greece.  M.  de  Pressense",  after 
singing  the  praises  of  the  Concert  as  the  most  precious  sign  of 
the  times  and  a  glorious  institution  for  the  peace  of  the  future, 
remarks  that  France  cannot  hang  back — she  learnt  what 
abstention  meant  in  the  gran  rifiuto  of  1882  in  Egypt — no 
more  abstention  for  her,  please.  "  Ignotus"  also  praises  the 
tactics  of  the  three  Empires  as  showing  an  unselfish  desire  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  then  goes  on  to  explain  that 
Russia  has  changed  her  policy  towards  Turkey.  For  Rou- 
mania,  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  which  were  to  be,  so  to  speak,  the 
leaves  of  the  artichoke,  waiting  for  consumption,  have  most 
ungratefully  turned  out  to  have  national  politics  and  national 
aims  of  their  own.  Russia,  therefore,  must  play  the  role  of 
protector  to  Turkey,  a  tutor,  a  depository,  keeping  Greece  and 
the  ungrateful  Balkan  States  well  under  foot. 

The  "Economic  Journal"  for  this  quarter  Opens  with  the 
first  part  of  Professor  Brentano's  "  History  of  Agrarian  Reform 
in  Prussia,"  a  full  and  instructive  contribution  to  the  study  of 
a  great  subject.  Mr.  Kenric  B.  Murray  gives  some  figures  of 
Colonial  commerce,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Flux  handles  his  figures 
of  German  and  English  trade  in  a  more  reassuring  fashion 
than  has  been  customary  of  late.  The  "  Journal "  has  the 
usual  reviews  and  interesting  notes  on  economic  subjects. 

"Chapman's  Magazine"  is  certainly  a  little  brighter  this 
month.  The  setting  of  Mr.  Ernest  Leverson's  "Contingency" 
is  amusing,  better  than  the  contingency  itself ;  some  of  the 
morbid  fancies  in  Mr.  Bulkeley  Cresweil's  "  Harling's 
Destiny"  are  vividly  rendered;  Mr.  W.  L.  Alden's  notion  of 
the  Americans  in  search  of  their  lost  dukedom  might  have 
been  funny,  and  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Roger 
Pocock's  old  French  nobleman  who  is  discovered  in  a  far-off 
island  in  the  year  1 8 1 7  and  hears  for  the  first  time  of  the  country 
he  left  in  1794. 

The  "Strand  Magazine"  has  a  more  than  usual  amount  of 
amazing  photographs  this  week  ;  photographs  of  celebrated 
tattooed  people,  photographs  of  great  floods,  photographs  of 
wonders  in  the  show  line,  photographs  of  eighteenth-century 
visiting  cards. 

Among  bther  articles  in  that  very  interesting  periodical,  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly,"  is  a  serious  appreciation  of  Mark  Twain 
by  Mr.  Charles  Miner  Thompson,  and  an  explanation  of  his 
popularity. 

The  "New  Century"  is  not  as  yet  a  very  remarkable  pro- 
duction. Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  has  a  fine  subject — "The  Social 
Aspects  of  the  Whig  Party."  "  The  record  of  Whiggism  is," 
he  says,  "  that  of  a  social  group  spurred  from  time  to  time  into 
action  by  an  external  stimulus,  but  never  constituting  an 
independent  political  Party."  Sir  Roland  K.  Wilson  points  out 
some  verv  urgent  law  reforms,  and  Mrs.  Haweis  contributes  a 
rather  wild  sketch  of  legal  injustice  done  to  women,  an  article 
which,  as  far  as  practical  usefulness  is  concerned,  may  well  be 
discounted  by  Mr.  J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency's  paper  on  the 
Status  of  a  Married  Woman  in  the  valuable  "  Law  Quarterly." 

THIS  WEEK'S  EOOKS. 

Acid  Sisters,  The  (Thos.  Wright).  Wright. 

Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,  The  (2  vols.)  (Sir  A.  Ceikie\  McCmillan.  36J. 
Book  Sales  ot  1896  (Temple  Scott).    Bell.  15*. 


Christian  Ecclesia,  The  (F.  1.  A.  Hort).    Macmillan.  is. 
Cousin  Jem  (L.  Higgin).    Hurst  &  Blackett. 
Earth  Children,  The  (Mrs.  S.  Batson).  Hutchinson. 
Edinburgh  Review,  The  (April). 

English  Constitution,  The  (Jesse  Macy).    Macmillan.    8s.  6d. 

English  Garner,  An  (Vol.  VIII.)  (Edward  Arber).    Constable.  $s. 

English  Historical  Review,  The  (April). 

English  Literature  (S.  A.  Brooke).  Macmillan. 

Experimental  Morphology  (C.  B.  Davenport).    Macmillan.  gs. 

Forcing-Book,  The  (L.  H.  Bailey).    Macmillan.  4$. 

Forum,  The  (April). 

French  without  Teais.    Book  III.    (Mrs.  Hugh  Bell.)  Arnold. 
Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  A  (G.  Temple).    Luzac.    js.  6d. 
Gods  and  their  Makers  (Laurence  Housman).    Lane.    3s.  6d. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (M  Macmillan).  Macmillan. 
Happy  Hypocrite,  The  (Max  Beerbohm).    Lane.  is. 
His  Double  Self  (E.  Curtis).  Jarrold. 

Holy  Scripture,  The  Lessons  of  (Vols.  V.  and  VI.)  (J.  H.  Wanklyn).  Bemrose-. 
In  a  Country  Town  (Honor  Perceval).  Bentley. 
In  Court  and  Kampong  (Hugh  Clifford).  Richards. 

International  Trade,  The  Theory  of  (C.  F.  Bastable).  Macmillan.  3s.  6d. 
Laws  of  Nature,  Some  Unrecognized  (Singer  and  Berens).  Murray,  lis. 
Lean's  Royal  Navy  List  (April). 

Le  Morte  D'Arthur.    Part  III.    (Sir  T.  Malory.)    Dent.  2s. 

Letters  Patent  for  Inventions,  The  Law  and  Practice  of  (Lewis  Edmunds).  Stevens 
Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London  (Charles  Booth).    Macmillan.    ys.  6d. 
Litanies  of  Life  (Kathleen  Watson).    Bowden.  2s. 
Maurice  Quain  (Morley  Roberts).    Hutchinson.  6s. 
Mortaigne.    Part  II.    (John  Floris.)    Dent.    is.  6d. 
Mr.  Peters  (Riccardo  Stephens).    Bliss  Sands.  6s. 
Nature  Worship  (G.  H.  Kersley).  Bickers. 
Outspoken  Essays  (E.  Belfort  Bax).  Reeves. 
Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedon  (D.  G.  Hogarth).  Murray. 

Physics,  Problems  and  Questions  in  (Matthews  and  Shearer).    Macmillan.    7S.  6d. 

Religious  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  (G.  C.  Bell).    Macmillan.    3*.  6d. 

Sketches  Awheel  in  Fin-de-Siecle  Iberia  (F.  B.  and  W.  H.  Workman).   Unwin.  6s. 

Sultan  and  his  Subjects,  The.    2  vols.   (R.  Davey.)   Chapman  &  Hall. 

Told  from  the  Ranks  (E.  Milton  Small).    Melrose.    31.  6d. 

Woman's  Part  in  a  Revolution,  A  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Hammond).  Longmans. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charge 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


PRANCE. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rtie  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque  Vermimes, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galignani  Library,  Nice. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PALL  MALL  CLUB. 

(ESTABLISHED  1893.) 

OFFICES:  60  HAYMARKET,  S.W. 

The  Committee  propose  (prior  to  entering  on  New  and  Larger  Pre- 
mises) to  elect  500  New  Town  Members  and  r.ooo  new  Country  Members, 
at  the  original  subscription  of  £3  3s.  and  £1  is.  per  annum  respectively. 

The  subscription  for  future  members  will  then  be  raised  to  £5  5s.  (Town) 
and  £2.  2S.  (Country). 

Arrangements  are  made  to  provide  Members  with  Seats  to  View  the 
QUEEN'S  PROCESSION  on  the  line  of  route  at  moderate  prices. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

PALL   MALL   CLUB  OFFICES, 

60  HAYMARKET,  S.W. 

EMPIRE   THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  The  New 
Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.    Great  Success.    Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.    Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.    Doors  open  at  7.45. 


EPPS'S  COCOAINE. 

COCOANIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a  finely-flavoured  powder—"  Cocoaine,"  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  th« 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 
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ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 

SAYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Eed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAYOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Sutter. 

in  PTT7 

Managers  \  £  ECHFNARD.         Che/de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


Borwick's 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDEB 
IN  THE 
WOBLD. 


Powder 


Bland  &  Sons' 

•303   BORE  RIFLE 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.R.H.  *  PRINCE   HENRI  D'ORLEANS 

And  used  by  him  during  his  recent  Expedition  through  Tibet. 


THOMAS   BLAND   &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
WOBKS:  BIRMINGHAM. 

BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA.  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED    AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  " Bookmen,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 
140  STRAND,  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  B00K- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  20  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
 CATALOGUE  sent  on  aoplication 

gOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

1  No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book, 
fader  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Bakkk's  Great  Bookshop,  liirmingham 

Now  ready,  Fifty-eighth  Edition,  price  2s. 

HE  CHILD'S  GUIDE  to  KNOWLEDGE.    By  a  Lady. 

The  Original  Authorised  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Limited. 

EMORY. — Prof.  A. 


T 


M 


Loisettk's  Assimilative  MEMORY 

SYSTEM. 

The  last,  most  complete  and  perfect  edition. 
Arranged  for  Self- Instruction. 
Speaking  Without  Notes.    Mind- Wandering  Cured. 
Indispensable  in  preparing  for  Fxamiriations. 
Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 
Cloth  bound,  with  Portrait  and  Autograph.     Price  net  %i. 50  American,  ros.  6d. 
Engli.h.    Post  free.    Prospectus  with  opinions  of  Educators,  Scientific,  Professional 
•na  Business  Men  all  over  the   world  free.  -Address,  A.  LoiSETTB,  2  <7  Fifth 
'  Avenue,  New  Vork,  or  200  Regent  Street,  Ixmdon.    Not  sold  elsewhere. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  WORK  ON  THE  SULTAN  AND  THE  TURKS. 

THE  SULTAN  and  his  SUBJECTS.  By 

Richard  Davey.  With  Frontispieces,  Map,  and  Plans.  2  vols,  demy 
8vo.  24s.  [Just  ready. 

The  Daily  News  says  : — "Mr.  Davey's  learned,  most  interesting,  and  finely  im- 
partial book  gives  us  minute  pictures  of  palace  life,  including  harem  life,  historical 

sketches,  adventures  of  famous  princesses  Criticisms  of  the  Mohammedan 

religion,  descriptions  of  Constantinople  and  of  its  different  communities,  Ottoman, 
Christian,  Jewish." 

NEW  BOOK  BY  W.  S.  LILLY. 

ESSAYS  and  SPEECHES.   By  W.  S.  Lilly, 

Author  of  "Ancient    Religion  and    Modern   Thought,"  "A   Century  of 
Revolution,"  &c.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  [Ready. 
The  Scotsman  says  : — "  The  different  subjects  of  his  essays  all  take  on  a  fresh 
and  very  interesting  colour  from  the  light  so  able  a  thinker  casts  upon  them  ;  and 
the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  of  a  profound  interest  to  the  intellectual  readers  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  or  belief." 

NEW  WORK  FOR  ANGLERS. 

THE  RIVERS  and  LAKES  of  AUSTRIA, 

BAVARIA,    and    HUNGARY.      With  a  Sketch  of  the  Ambleve  and 
Lingenville  in  Rhenish  Prussia.    By  Col.  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I.  With 
Map.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [Ready. 
Mr.  R.  B.  Marston,  in  the  Fishing  Gazette,  says  : — "  Colonel  Malleson  has  given 
us,  in  this  little  book,  one  of  the  pleasantest  guides  to  fishing  with  which  I  am 

acquainted  I  doubt  if  any  Englishman  living  has  ever  travelled  so  much  of 

this  fishing  ground  as  our  author ;  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  none  has  ever 
described  it  so  charmingly." 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD." 

WHITE   MAGIC  :  a  Novel.     By  M.  McD. 

Podkin,  Q.C.,  Author  of   "  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  :    an  Historical 

Romance."   Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  Daily  Telegraph  says: — "  Mr.  Bodkin  has  written  a  novel  of  indubitable 
vigour,  rarely  dull,  full  of  hairbreadth  escapes  by  flood  and  field,  crammed  with 
enthralling  incidents  from  cover  to  cover." 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London,  W. 
Just  published,  crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

A   WOMAN'S    PART    IN  A 
REVOLUTION. 

By  Mrs.  JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND. 

This  hook  consists  mainly  of  extracts  fro7?i  Mrs.  Hammond's  diary,  and 
refers  to  the  incidents  of  Dr.  Jamesons  raid,  and  the  subsequent  imprisonment, 
trial,  and  sentence  of  the  Reform  Coitnnittee,  of  which  Mrs.  Hammond's  husband 
was  a  prominent  member. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TTNIVEBSITY/  OF  LONDON. 

7SJOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That  the  next  Half-yearly 

-LN  EXAMINATION  for  MATRICULATION  in  this  University  will  com- 
mence on  Monday,  the  14th  June,  1897. — In  addition  to  the  Examination  at  the 
University,  Provincial  Examinations  will  be  held  at  University  College,  Aberyst- 
with  ;  University  College,  Bangor  ;  The  Modern  School,  Bedford  ;  Mason  College, 
Birmingham  ;  University  College,  Bristol ;  Cavendish  College,  Cambridge  (for 
Ladies  only);  Dumfries  College  (for  University  College),  Cardiff ;  The  Ladies' Col- 
lege, Cheltenham  (for  Ladies  only)  :  The  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh  ;  The 
Royal  Medical  College,  Epsom  ;  The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds ;  St.  Edward's 
College,  Liverpool ;  University  College,  Liverpool  ;  The  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester:  Rutherford  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  University  College,  Notting- 
ham ;  The  Athenseum,  Plymouth  ;  Firth  College,  Sheffield  ;  Hartley  Institution, 
Southampton. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  apply  to  the  Registrar  (University  of  London, 
Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.)  for  a  Form  of  Entry  not  less  than  five  weeks 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Examination. 


April  10,  1897. 


F.  VICTOR  DICKINS,  M.B.,  B.Sc,  Registrar. 


QROCERS'     COMPANY.  —  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

SCHOLARSHIPS.  These  Scholarships,  three  in  number,  each  of  the  value 
of  £250,  and  open  only  to  British  subjects,  have  been  instituted  by  the  Company  as 
an  encouragement  to  the  making  of  exact  researches  into  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  important  diseases.  The  Company  appoint  annually.  At  the  next  election  two 
of  the  present  Scholars,  should  they  renew  their  applications,  will  be  entitled  to  a 
preference. 

Applications  may  be  made  at  anv  time  before  the  end  of  April,  by  letter  addressed 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Company,  Grocers'  Hall,  Princes  Street,  E.C.,  from  whom 
particulars  may  be  obtained. 
7th  April,  1897. 

CT.  BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  May  1,  1897. 
Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the  colle- 
giate regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregat,  value  of  nearly  ^900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  Schrol  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora- 
tories for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

A  large  Recreation  ( Jround  has  recently  been  purchased. 

For  fun  her  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  Si   Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 
A  Handb  ok  forwarded  on  application. 

DAIM.EY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Tw> 

*  of  jC'<o,  One  of  ,£50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th. — Fox 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 
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CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  8th,  gth,  and  10th. 
Ten  Scholarships  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £So  and  £20  per  annum  will  be 
awarded.  Also  one  Scholarship  of  ^35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  Sons 
of  Old  Cheltonians  only.  Chief  subjects  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates 
must  be  under  15. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  the  Month  of  February,  1897. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Cost  per  ton. 

s.     d.  £     s.  d. 

Development  2    C42  439    3  o 

Mining    ..       ..   14    8'6o  Si'75   °  3 

Sorting  and  Crushing  2    s"54  531    3  7 

Milling  Account   4    2-i8  902    6  6 

Maintenance  Account  o    6*39  114  19  8 

General  Charges   3    4"24  723  ™  ° 

Retreatment — 

Working  Expenses,  Cyanide  4    1*77  894  15  1° 

1    11  5"i4 

Written  off  for  Redemption  of  Main  Shaft  and  Development  4,315 

tons  at  9s.  6d.  per  ton    2,049  12  6 

Profit  for  month   16,089  '3  3 

£24,920  4  7 

REVENUE. 

MILL: 

Gold  won  4,374' 15  oz.  at  70s.    15,30910  6 

Less  Insurance    ..       ...  2983 

(£3  10s.  9'88d.  per  ton)  ..  15,280   2  3 

CYANIDE: 

Gold  won  2,6*0  07.  at  70s.  (£1  2S.  iT^'d.  per  ton)  ..  ..  9,275  o  o 
Plus  amount  received  in  excess  of  Book  entries  for  December 

and  January  Gold  (£0  is.  8'3od.  per  ton)   365    2  4 

{£5  *5S.  6'o6d.  per  ton)        ..       ^24,920   4  7 

FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager. 

BONANZA,  Limited.— DECLARATION  of  DIVIDEND 
No.  1. 

The  London  Agents  have  received  advice  to-day  from  the  Head  Office,  that  a 
DIVIDEND  of  -35%  (Twnty-rive  per  cent.)  has  been  declared  D^yable  to  Share- 
holders registered  at  the  close  of  business  at  Four  o'clock  on  Friday  'he  iofh  April, 
1897,  and  to  the  holders  of  Coupon  No.  1  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Registers  will  be  closed  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  May,  both  days 
Inclusive.  The  Dividend  Warrants  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
arrival  at  Johannesburg  of  the  Return  of  Transfers  lodged  for  registration  at  the 
London  Office  up  to  the  closing  of  the  books,  and  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in 
London  about  the  first  week  in  July. 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
April  14,  1897. 

THE  FIRREIRA  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


BALANCE  SHEET  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 


Dr. 

To     Capital  Account, 
90,000  shares  of  £ 

each   

,,  Native  Labour  Sus 

pense  Account  . 
,,  Sundry  Creditors 
,,  Profit  and  Loss  Ac 
count :  — 

Balance  at  Credit  . . 


90,000    o  o 


6,690  15  2 


394,369  15  8 
£491,946  13  7 


Cr. 

By  Mine  PrODerty  Ac- 
count. Machinery 
and  Plant,  Standard 
Rank,  Cash  at  Call, 
Debtors,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


s.  d 


491,946  13  7 


£491, 946  13  7 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31, 

1896. 


Dr.  £  s. 

To  Mining  Expenses  ..  n/,223  5 

,,  Transport   2,007  10 

,,  Reduction   31,296  1 

,,  Mine  Development 

Redemption   30.193  o 

,,  Depreciation  Account  46,723  4 

,,  Dividend  Account  ..  171,000  o 

„  Bonus  Account  ....  1,000  o 
,,  Special  Charges  :— 

Commission  on 

Coupon  No.  4,  &c.  382  9 

,,  Balance   394,369  '5 


£794,195    7  4 


Cr.  £    s.  d. 

y   Balance  from  last 

Year    266,084    5  2 

,  Gold  Account    355,031    9  2 

,  Cyanide  Works  Ac- 
count  100,461  13  1 

,  Concentrates  Account  71,344  17  11 

,  Interest  Account ... .  1,241  18  o 

,  Divids.     Unclaimed  31  40 


£794,195   7  4 


Examined,  compared  with  books  and  vouchers,  and  found  correct. 
H.  T.  MACRAE,  F.S.A.A. . 


W.  J.  DOLD, 


JAMES  HAY, 
W.  H.  ROGERS, 
T.  G.  HAMILTON, 
E.  BOUCHER, 


-  Directors. 


D.  C.  MATURIN,  Secretary. 


PRIMROSE     GOLD     MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  Dividend  of  20  per  cent,  has  been 
declared  payable  to  Shareholders  registered  on  the  books  at  20th  April,  1897.  The 
Dividend  will  be  paid  so  soon  as  the  London  and  Johannesburg  share  registers  have 
been  agreed. 

Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  21st  April  to  1st  May,  both  dates  inclusive. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  SECRETARIES. 

7  Lothbury,  E.C,  April  13,  1897.  T.  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

"The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

1  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  £9,067.182. 

FIRS.  —  LIFE.  —  ENDOWMENTS.  —  ANNUITIES. 

Fire  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 
LIFE  BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 
Policy-Holders  incur  no  Liability  of  Partnership,  and  may  so  insure  as  to  Participate 
in  NINE-TENTHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  of  their  class. 
EQUITABLE  RATES.    MODERATE  EXPENSES. 
Head  Offices  :  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL  ;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


IWE8TED  FUNDS 


£25,000,000. 


P    and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS   FROM  LONDON  TO 

A  *       GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   BRINDISI,  EGYPT, ) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  [  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   ) 

CALCUTTA.  COLOMBO,    AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 1  .   m  ,  .  .  .. 

LAND,  and  TASMANIA  J  every  fortnight. 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  tlNE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

I  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

*-*  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

„■  ,F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

managirt  ..  >  ANDERSON.  ANDERSON  *  CO.)     Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street.  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Dunlop  Tyres 

First  in  18 

Dunlop  Tyres 

Win  the  cl 
World's  Re 

Dunlop  Tyres 


First  in  1888.     Foremost  ever  since. 


Win  the  classic  races,  and  beat  the 
World's  Records. 


are  fitted  to  the  Carriages  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


Dunlop  Tyres 

and  Dunk 
unequalled. 

Dunlop  Tyres. 


and  Dunlop  -  Westwood  Rims  are 
unequalled. 


A  handsome  illustrated  booklet,  "  All  About  Dunlop  Tyres  for  1897, 
post  free  on  application. 


The  Dunlop   Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd. 

160  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,   E.C,   LONDON  ; 
Works  :  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Dublin,  &c. 


ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C,  April  i»,  1897. 

The  Association  of  Mines  of  the  South  African  Republic  have  cabled  to  their 
London  Agents,  the  Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company,  Limited,  that  for 
the  month  of  March  an  output  amounting  to  46,938  ozs.  was  obtained  by  the 
following  Companies  :  — 

ROODFPOORT  UNITED  MAIN  REEF.  MEYER  AND  CHARLTON. 
PRINCESS  ESTATE.  VAN  RYN.  GEORGE  GOCH  (AMALGAMATED). 
WEMMER.  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE.  BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE 
ESTATE.  LANCASTER.  NEW  MIDAS  ESTATE.  FORGES  RAND- 
FONTEIN.    NORTH  RANDFONTEIN. 

This  compares  with  41,946  ozs.  in  the  preceding  month. 

TYPE-WRITING.— MANUSCRIPTS,    &c,  COPIED.— 

Terms  id.  per  fo.io  (72  words),  or  5.000  words  and  over  rod.  per  thousand  ;  in 
two  colours,  is.,  paper  included.— Miss  Nightincall,  Walkern  Road,  Stevenage. 
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THE   ROBINSON  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,   LIMITED— Continued  from  page  432. 


BALANCE   SHEET   at  31st  DECEMBER,  1896. 


LIABILITIES. 


To  Capital  Account  : — 

550,000  shares  of  ^5  each  

"  Sundry  Creditors  : — 

Wages  payable  in  January   8,032  n  3 

Trade  accounts      do    10,277   6  4 

London  and  Paris  Agencies         ...        582  17  7 

Sundry   1,067  11  6 

Bills  Payable     437    1  3 

,,  Dividend  No.  13  (7s.  per  share) 
,,  Pro6t  and  Loss  Account  : — 

Balance  from  1895    ...       ...       ...  321,324  19  6 

Plus  profit  for  1896,  as  per  Revenue 
account   396,228  19  6 


s.   d.  £     s.  d. 

2,750,000   o  o 


20,397  7  11 
192,500   o  o 


Deduct  : — 

Dividend    No.  12 

(5s.  per  share)  ...  .£137,500   o  o 
Dividend    No.  13 

(7s.  per  share)  ...  192,500   o  o 

Bonus  to  Employes  1,880  o  o 
Commission  on 

payment         of  •• 

Coupons         ...  1,251    5  7 
Depreciation  for 

year  1896        ...  16,693   4  3 


717.553  19  0 


349,824   9  10 


lance  to  next  year 


367,729   9  2 


£3, 330,626  17  1 


By  Property  and  Plant  : — 
Claims  and  Stands 
Machinery  and  Plant 


ASSETS. 


£     s.  d. 

2,816,004    8  5 


Account  

137,670 

18 

0 

Workshops  Machine 

Tools  account  ... 

1,827 

12 

6 

Electric  Lighting 

and  Pumping 

Plant  account  ... 

18,564 

7 

0 

Retreatment  Works 

account  ... 

49,762 

2 

3 

Assay  Plant  account 

110 

15 

7 

Buildings  account  ... 

22,439 

18 

8 

Foundry  account  ... 

225 

12 

6 

Furniture  account  ... 

897 

14 

9 

Plantation  account... 

361 

11 

0 

Fencing  account  ... 

369 

4 

4 

Vehicles   and  Live 

Stock  account 


347  17 


,,  Development  Account : — 

Drives, Winzes,  Raises,  Crosscuts  ... 
,,  Permanent  Works  : — 

Main  Vertical  and  Incline  Shafts  ... 

Dams  and  Reservoirs   

,,  Stores  on  hand  

, ,  Purchased  Concentrates  : — 

On  hand  (at  cost)   

,,  Sundry  Debtors  

,,  Investments   

, ,  Cash  and  Gold  on  hand  : — 

Cash  at  Standard  Bank  and  at  Mine 
Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  &  Co. 
Gold  in  Transit  :— 

from  Mill  ...  £18,533  1  2 
Do,  Cyanide  ...  24,226  6  3 
Do.  Chlorination...      20,843    o  o 


15,819  1  10 
12,949  12  8 

12,446    6  6 

32,259  10  11 

1.775  9.  6 
1,602  10  o 


2,932  6  7 
!33.332  17  10 


252.577  14  6 
36,270  i3  6 

28,768  14  6 


48,083  16  11 


63,602  7  5 
Less  amount  advan'd    30,946    7  7 

 32,655  19  10 


168,921    4  3 


£3,330,626  17  1 


LONDON  AGENTS: 
ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

THE    PORGES    RANDFONTEIN    GOLD  MINING 

1  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  MARCH,  1897. 
.  BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamp*  running   ..  60 

Ore  crushed       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    8,429  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted    . .       . .       . .       . .       . .    3,250  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  5,250  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .      705  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES — Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   91  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

<  ioH  recovered  ..       ..    261  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered   ..    4,218  ozs. 

THE  LAXCLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
PRODUCTION  FOR  MARCH  1897. 
hY  CAULK. 
MILL. 

Stamm  running       ..  ..  200 

Ore  crushed  27,131  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted   7,700  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyan i DC  Process. 

Tons  treated  16.650  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered    ..  2,329  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   750  tons  of  2,000  lbs 

J. old  recovered    1,978  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered        ..       ..       ..     i2,co7  ozs. 


LONDON  AGENTS: 

ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
PRODUCTION  FOR  MARCH  1S97. 

BY  CAP.LE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running         ..       ••       ••  75 

Ore  crushed     ..       ..       ••       ••       ••  8,662  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted   2,4*2 OZE- 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   4.73°  tons  of  2.°°°  ">s. 

Gold  recovered                                    -•  7.1102s. 

concentrates-cyanide  process. 

Tons  treated   176  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  . .       . .       . .       •  •       3°3  ozs* 

Total  Gold  recovered  3i496  °2S- 

THE     NORTH     RANDFONTEIN    GOLD  MINING 

1  COMPANY',  LIMITED. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  MARCH  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running         ..       ..       •■  4°  M 

Ore  crushed  6.763  toi.s  of  2,coo  R<. 

Gold  retorted  1.876  ozs. 

TAILINGS-Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  S,°°°  tons  °f  2.000  :bs. 

Gold  recovered . .       ..       ..       ••  71502s. 

CONCENTRATES-Cyawde  Process. 

Tons  treated   NiI- 

Gold  recovered  •■ 

Total  Gold  recovered  2,591  ozs. 
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ROBINSON  GOLD 

LIIMIITIE-D 


INING  CO. 


REVENUE    ACCOUNT  for  the  Year  ending  3ist  DECEMBER,  1896. 


Dr. 


TO  WORKING  EXPENSES. 

£  B. 


Mining  Account   

Milling  Account   

General  Maintenance  Account  

General  Account  : — 

Guards,  Native  Servants,  Sanitary 
Service,  Disinfectants,  Medical 
and  Burial  Fees,  obtaining  Native 
Labour,  &c  

Salaries  Account   

Directors'  and  Auditors'  Fees 

Transfer  Office  Account   

London  Agency  Account   

Paris  Agency  Account   

Professional  and  Law  Charges  Ac- 
count     

Subscription,  Commission,  and  Ex- 
change Account   

Insurance  Account   

Rents,  Rates,  and  Licences  

Printing,  Stationery,  and  Office  Ex- 
penses   

Cart  Hire  and  Horse  Keep  Ac- 
count   


£  s. 
110,747  11 
32,788  4 

4.337  3 


7.639 

17 

9 

3,806 

16 

8 

1. 357 

10 

0 

5<5o 

•  0 

0 

1,406 

7 

4 

297 

0 

0 

235 

13 

4 

1,410 

1 

4 

1,239 

8 

9 

603 

18 

0 

1,208 

0 

4 

280 

0 

0 

20,044  x3  6 


,£167,967  12  6 

Mine  Development,  Machinery,  and  Buildings    6  ,099  17  1 

Retreatment  Account,  Concentrates  and  Tailings  : — Work- 
ing Expenses  at  Cyanide  and  Chlorination  Works, 
£34-755  8s-  6d.  ;  Cost  of  Purchased  Concentrates, 
£120,147  6s.  4d   154,902  14  10 

Balance  carried  to  Profit  and  Loss  Account    396,228  19  6 


£784,199    3  11 


BY  REVENUE. 


£ 


s.  d. 


Gold  Account  (Mill)   

General  Revenue  Account  

Retreatment  Account   

Concentrates  (own  and  purchased) 
Joint  Slimes  Works  :— 

Accumulated  Slimes  : — 

75,814  tons  delivered   

Company's  share  of  Profit  on  Working 


11,769 
3.303 


Cr. 

£     s;  d. 

472,206  10  8 

6,117  0  6 

103,601  o  7 

187,202  1  9 


15,072  10  5 


£784,199   3  11 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  Year  ending  31st  DECEMBER,  1898. 


Dr. 

To  Bonus  Account  : — 

Voted  at  last  General  Meeting  to  Employes  ...  ... 

,,  Coupon  Payments  : — 

Commission  on  Payment  of  Bearer  warrant  coupons 

at  London  and  Paris  Agencies   

,,  Depreciation   

,,  Balance   


s.  d. 


1,251 
16,693 
376,404 


£396,228  19  6 


To  Dividend  No.  12  of  5s.  per  Share  ...  £137,500  o  o 
>■       ..      No.  13  of  7s.       ,,         ...     192,500  o  o 


,,  Balance  to  next  account 


■  330,000  o  o 
•    367.729   9  2 

£697,729   9  2 


By  Balance  from  Revenue  Account 


Cr. 
£      s.  d. 
396,228  19  6 


By  Balance  brought  down 
,,  Balance  from  1895  ... 


£396,228  19  6 


•  376,404  9  8 
.    321,324  19  6 

£697,729   9  2 


For  Continuation  see  page  431. 
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NOTES. 

ON  the  17th  inst.  war  was  formally  declared  by  Turkey 
against  Greece.  King  George,  we  see,  has  taken 
it  upon  himself  to  justify  our  contention  that  the  Greeks 
up  to  that  time  had  been  bluffing,  and  had  not  in- 
tended to  provoke  hostilities.  The  Greeks  were 
"temporizing,"  he  says,  and  our  "  patience  had  won 
the  sympathy  of  public  opinion  the  whole  world  over  " 
.  .  .  when  "  we  were  attacked  without  any  motive,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  orders  were  given  to  attack 
us."  This  account  seems  to  be  in  the  main  correct. 
More  than  one  capable  correspondent  has  asserted  that 
the  Sultan  received  the  hint  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Greek  aggressions  and  to  declare  war  from  the  German 
Emperor.  One  may  not  have  over-much  sympathy  with 
the  Greeks,  who  have  been  "asking  for  a  licking,"  to 
use  the  schoolboy  phrase,  ever  since  they  sent  Colonel 
Vassos  to  Crete  ;  but  the  thought  of  William  advising 
Abdul  Hamid  to  use  his  superior  strength  fills  one  with 
loathing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  the  Turkish  army 
has  been  splendidly  organized  for  war  by  Goetz  Pasha 
and  the  other  German  officers  lent  to  the  Sultan  for 
that  purpose.  We  were  ridiculed  in  various  journals 
for  saying  a  fortnight  ago  that  there  were  150,000 
Turkish  troops  on  the  frontier  or  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  it,  and  now  the  "Times'"  Correspondent, 
writing  from  Elassona  on  the  14th  inst.,  declares  that 
"the  nine  divisions  echeloned  from  Katrina  to  Arta 
average  15,000  combatants  apiece,"  to  say  nothing  of 
"the  reserves  at  Salonika  and  Monastir."  The  full 
war  strength  of  the  Greek  army,  including  officers  and 
non-combatants,  is  only  66,250  men  and  180  guns,  and 
more  than  half  the  guns  and  more  than  a  third  of  the 
men  have  no  existence  save  on  paper.  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  in  the  first  three  days'  fighting  the  Greeks 
have  lost  the  Malouna  Pass  and  been  pushed  back  upon 
Larissa  and  Trikhala.  Edhem  Pasha  has  been  using 
50,000  men  and  180  guns  along  the  wedge-shaped  part 
of  the  frontier  alone,  and  the  Greek  forces  are  now 
entrenching  themselves  round  Larissa.  They  may 
make  here  another  Plevna  ;  but  will  they  stand  starva- 
tion as  Osman's  heroes  did  ?  Both  Greeks  and  Turks, 
we  are  told,  have  fought  magnificently  ;  but  the  Greeks 
have  been  outnumbered,  and  the  Turkish  artillery, 
which  M.  Delyannis  thought  fit  to  sneer  at,  has  done 
terrible  execution. 

It  still  seems  probable  that  the  Great  Powers  will  be 
able  to  confine  the  war  to  the  two  combatants  already 
engaged.    But  Bulgaria  is  beginning  to  stir,  and  if  she 


mobilizes  her  forces — as  her  Envoy  in  Constantinople 
threatened  she  would  unless  all  her  demands  were  at 
once  accorded — the  fat  would  be  in  the  fire.  The 
Sultan,  we  are  told,  yielded  at  once  to  M.  Markoff's 
insistence  ;  but  we  hope  more  from  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  Ambassador  took  occasion  a  little  later 
to  tell  the  bellicose  Bulgarian  Agent  that  Russia  would 
not  support  the  Bulgarian  demand,  and  that  if  the 
Bulgarian  army  were  mobilized  the  consequences  would 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  Principality  alone.  This  may 
keep  Prince  Ferdinand  quiet,  and  if  Austria  addresses  a 
similar  reproof  to  King  Milan,  who  has  been  vapour- 
ing in  Paris,  the  conflagration  may  not  spread  ;  but  the 
material  is  highly  inflammable,  and  a  spark  may  bring 
about  a  European  war.  Still  we  believe  and  hope  that 
this  calamity  may  be  averted. 

It  has  passed  into  an  axiom  that  no  one  should 
attempt  to  condemn  a  whole  nation  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
thinks  nothing  of  condemning  six  nations  and  their 
Governments  all  in  a  heap.  Telegraphing  to  Sir  W. 
Phillimore,  Q.C.,  he  says,  "The  war  in  Thessaly  is  the 
work  entirely  of  the  six  Powers.  They  have  sacrificed 
honour,  decency  and  humanity,"  and  so  forth.  One 
sees  more  and  more  clearly  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
destined  by  nature  for  the  Church  ;  he  would  have  made 
an  astonishing  Archbishop,  and  his  post-cards  and 
letters,  addresses  and  pamphlets,  inspired  by  Christian 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  would  then  havej  been 
entirely  admirable. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  a  political  fanatic,  who  has 
since  declared  that  he  was  half-starved,  attempted  to 
assassinate  the  King  of  Italy.  King  Humbert,  it  seems, 
accompanied  by  an  aide-de-camp,  was  driving  to 
the  racecourse  when  a  man  dressed  in  workman's 
clothes  rushed  at  the  royal  carriage,  and,  brandish- 
ing a  dagger,  struck  at  the  King.  The  King  avoided 
the  blow  by  rising,  and  immediately  the  would-be 
assassin  was  arrested  by  a  police  inspector.  He  proved 
to  be  an  ironworker  out  of  employment,  named  Pietro 
Acciarito,  and  is  only  twenty-four  years  old.  As 
he  had  no  accomplices,  the  crime  seems  to  be  with- 
out especial  importance,  but  it  served  to  prove 
the  personal  popularity  of  the  King.  As  soon 
as  the  news  got  about,  the  Royal  Stand  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  cheering  multitude,  and  when  the 
King  returned  to  Rome  an  immense  crowd  gave  him 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  King  Humbert  certainly  ap- 
pears to  deserve  the  affection  of  his  people,  for  he  treated 
the  incident  as  of  no  importance,  remarking  wittily, 
"  It  is  only  one  of  the  perquisites  of  my  trade." 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  had  a  great  reception  in  Cape  Town, 
and  he  made  a  characteristic  and  powerful  speech  to 
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his  admirers.  He  told  them  that  he  had  come  back  to 
work  for  "  the  betterment  of  the  country,"  and  this  was 
only  to  be  achieved  by  the  party  of  progress,  by  that  party 
which  advocated  "equal  rights  for  every  white  man, 
free  intercourse  and  trade  between  every  part  of  South 
Africa,  and  competition  among  the  whites  on  the  basis 
that  the  best  man  may  come  to  the  front,  no  matter  of 
what  race."  It  is  a  taking  programme  ;  but  will  he  be 
able  to  carry  it  out  ?  Evidently  he  intends  to  try — and 
without  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  help  ;  for  he  ended  his  speech 
by  hoping  that  "my  enemies  will  come  out  and  fight 
me  in  the  open  and  not  behind  bushes,"  which  was 
clearly  a  hit  at  Mr.  Hofmeyr  and  the  Afrikander  Bond. 
We  would  rather  he  conciliated  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  and 
worked  with  him  as  of  old. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  Mr.  Walter  Long-  has 
defended  his  unpopular  muzzling  order  with  very  con- 
siderable ability  and  address.  Speaking  to  his  constitu- 
ents at  Liverpool,  on  Thursday,  he  declared  that  one  of 
the  firstfacts  brought  to  his  notice  when  he  took  office 
was  the  increase  of  rabies.  And  then  he  used  statistics  to 
justify  his  recent  action.  "  In  1889  Mr.  Chaplin  imposed 
a  muzzling  order  ;  in  that  year  there  were  312  cases  of 
rabies  in  the  country,  but  these  fell  to  129  in  1890,  and 
to  38  in  1892.  In  1892  the  regulations  were  removed, 
and  in  the  following-  year  the  cases  of  rabies  rose  to 
93.  In  1894  they  had  increased  to  248,  while  the 
number  further  grew  in  1895  to  672.  In  London 
alone  the  figures  in  1889  were  123  cases  ;  in  1890,  32  ; 
in  1891,  13  ;  and  in  1892  they  had  fallen  to  3.  Then 
the  muzzle  regulations  were  taken  off.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  figure  3  had  risen  to  8,  in  1894  to  12, 
and  in  1895 — the  year  he  took  office — there  were  46 
cases."  The  argument  seems  terribly  conclusive.  And 
Mr.  Long  proceeded  to  show  that  as  rabies  increased, 
so  with  awful  precision  hydrophobia  in  human  beings 
increased.  "In  1889,  when  there  were  312  cases  "of 
rabies  in  the  country,  there  were  30  deaths  registered 
from  hydrophobia.  In  the  next  year,  when  there  were 
129  cases,  the  deaths  fell  to  8.  In  the  next  year  the 
cases  fell  to  79,  and  the  deaths  to  7.  And  so  they  went 
on  until  1893,  when  the  deaths  fell  to  only  4,  as  com- 
pared with  93  cases  in  1895,  when  20  deaths  were 
registered  from  hydrophobia."  In  face  of  these  figures 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  Mr.  Long  has  amply  justified 
his  obnoxious  order. 

The  Unionists  of  the  Crewe  Division  of  Cheshire  will 
shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the  victory  of 
1895,  when  a  Radical  majority  of  1,560  was  suddenly 
converted  into  a  Unionist  majority  of  more  than  500. 
From  what  can  be  gathered  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  induced  the  Hon.  R.  A.  Ward  to  apply  for  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  they  seem, 
to  us  at  least,  to  be  altogether  inadequate.  But  we 
need  not  dwell  upon  that.  The  seat  must  be  fought 
for  if  it  is  to  be  retained  for  the  Unionists.  It  cannot 
be  regarded  as  anything  like  safe.  The  constituency  is 
essentially  of  the  working-class  order,  and  though 
Nantwich  and  Sandbach  are  included  in  the  Division, 
Crewe  with  its  7,000  railway  workers  is  the  key  of  the 
situation.  At  the  last  election  it  was  Crewe  that  turned 
out  Mr.  Walter  McLaren.  To-day  Crewe  would  stand 
by  a  strong  local  Unionist  with  genuine  Labour  sympa- 
thies and  no  fads. 

In  the  present  plight  of  British  agriculture  one  is 
fain  to  give  some  sort  of  welcome  to  any  proposal  for 
betterment  ;  but  the  scheme  now  being  aired  by  the 
English  Fibre  Industries  (Limited)  needs  to  be 
cautiously  considered.  The  gentlemen  concerned  with 
this  Company  point  with  force  to  the  fact  that  we 
import  annually  ^18,000,000  worth  of  flax  and  hemp 
fibre,  and  they  ask,  Why  cannot  we  grow  it  at  home  ? 
The  question  apparently  is  being  answered  in  some 
measure  by  a  number  of  East-Anglian  farmers  who 
have  lately  taken  to  sowing  flax.  We  do  not  wish  to 
discourage  any  form  of  agricultural  enterprise,  but  we 
would  urge  caution  in  this  matter  of  flax  cultivation. 
Some  English  landowners  refuse  their  tenants  permis- 
sion to  sow  flax,  and  in  the  prairie  States  of  America 
it  is  usual  for  land  companies  to  prohibit  their  tenants 
from  planting  flax  save  in  long  rotation.    If  the  rich 


virgin  soil  of  the  prairie  is  deemed  by  practical  men  to 
be  unable  to  stand  the  exhaustive  strain  of  flax  crops, 
except  at  rare  intervals,  it  is  still  less  likely  that  British 
soil  can  do  so.  The  land,  owing  to  fifteen  years  of 
agricultural  depression,  is  rapidly  deteriorating  in  most 
arable  districts  ;  our  farmers  must  be  careful  not  to 
intensify  the  deterioration. 

When  is  the  Cobden  Club  going  to  take  up  the 
challenge  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith  threw  down  in  this  paper 
three  weeks  ago  ?  It  looks  as  though  once  more  the 
white  feather  is  to  be  hoisted.  The  Club  ran  away  from 
Lord  Masham  ;  it  ran  away  from  Mr.  Williamson  ;  it 
is  apparently  running  away  from  Mr.  Smith.  Yet  there 
is  a  variety  about  these  challenges  which  should  charm 
it  from  its  retirement.  Lord  Masham  took  it  on  a 
question  of  history,  Mr.  Williamson  on  an  ordinary  fact 
of  business,  Mr.  Smith  on  a  point  of  political  economy, 
with  a  prize  of  ,-£250  for  the  successful  demonstrator 
thrown  in.  All  to  no  effect.  The  Cobdenite  priesthood, 
learned  in  the  history  of  trade,  keen  advisers  of  the  man 
of  business,  profound  exponents  of  economic  science, 
have  not  a  word  to  say  when  brought  to  fighting  point. 

Judging  from  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton's  letter  in  the 
"  Times  "  of  Tuesday,  the  Postmaster-General  is  on  the 
eve  of  delivering  a  final  "yes"  or  "  no"  in  regard  to 
Imperial  Penny  Postage.  More  than  eighteen  months 
ago  the  overwhelming  arguments  in  favour  of  the  idea 
were  set  forth  in  these  columns.  So  easy  was  it  to 
meet  every  single  objection  raised  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible there  could  be  much  more  delay  in  the  adoption  of 
the  scheme.  Will  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  now  show  him- 
self equal  to  the  effort  necessary  to  save  the  project 
from  strangulation  by  red  tape  ?  The  Duke  cannot 
complain  that  he  has  been  unduly  worried  by  the  advo- 
cates of  Post  Office  reform  during  his  term'of  office. 
Mr.  Heaton's  long  silence  has  been  wholly  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  persistent  demands  he  made  on  previous 
Postmasters-General.  He  now  complains  of  "the 
most  amazing-  ignorance  "  which  is  exhibited  on  the 
subject.  Why,  then,  did  he  cease  in  the  good  work  of 
educating  the  people  to  facts  ?  The  best  way  to  burst 
the  bonds  of  red  tape  is  to  create  a  strong  public 
opinion,  and  if  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  should  conclude 
that,  among  the  boons  of  Jubilee  year,  Imperial  Penny 
Postage  shall  not  be  numbered,  it  will  be  because  there 
is  no  general  demand  for  the  change. 

China  has,  it  seems,  definitely  decided  to  organize  a 
new  navy,  and  orders  for  four  armoured  cruisers,  two 
fast  cruisers,  and  several  torpedo-destroyers  will  shortly 
be  placed,  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  Ship- 
builders will,  therefore,  be  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
additional  work.  But  may  we  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting to  Li-Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Yung,  if  they  are 
the  gentlemen  responsible  for  this  movement,  that  war- 
ships without  efficient  officers  and  men  are  not  of 
account  in  war  ?  If  China  looks  upon  a  navy  as 
indispensable,  we  should  be  loth  to  discourage  her. 
But  if  she  must  have  the  navy  the  personnel  must  be 
stronger  than  that  which  was  opposed  to  the  Japanese 
during  the  last  war.  Moreover,  to  be  of  any  particular 
value,  the  navy  should  be  strong,  which  means  that  the 
first  set  of  orders  must  be  followed  up  by  others,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  fleet  at  a  level  of  excellence 
that  will  enable  it  to  meet  all  comers  in  the  China  Seas 
will  prove  to  be  a  costly  luxury.  As  it  is,  China  is  poor 
and  is  piling  up  a  relatively  heavy  debt.  We  confess 
that  to  us  the  step  does  not,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  account,  commend  itself  as  a  wise  one.  The  country 
cannot  at  present  afford  to  purchase  a  navy.  It  would 
do  better  if  it  paid  some  attention  to  the  development  of 
its  undoubtedly  vast  internal  resources. 

We  have  referred  before  to  these  internal  resources 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
specify  in  brief  exactly  what  they  are.  The  country 
possesses  mineral  deposits  of  enormous  extent.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  know  much — nobody  does — about  its 
hidden  wealth  of  gold  and  silver  :  perhaps  Mr.  Pritchard 
Morgan,  who  is  now  conferring  with  Li- Hung  Chang 
about  their  development,  will  be  in  a  position  to  en- 
lighten us  when  he  returns  home.    But  in  iron  ore 
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China  is  immensely  rich,  and  as  for  its  coal  beds,  they 
are  extensive  enough,  if  properly  worked,  to  revolu- 
tionize the  commerce  of  the  world.  Their  extent  is 
estimated  at  a  round  400,000  square  miles,  the  output 
of  which  might  suffice  to  meet  the  world's  needs  for  a 
couple  of  thousand  years  to  come.  Shansi  has  mines 
of  anthracite  of  quality  equal  to  the  best  Pennsylvania 
and  virtually  inexhaustible.  Hunan  also  has  an  ex- 
tensive bed  of  the  same  kind  of  fuel,  and  scattered  up 
and  down  are  many  more.  A  few  railways  (about 
which  the  authorities  appear  to  be  still  thinking)  would 
enable  the  productions  of  the  more  important  of  these  dis- 
tricts to  reach  the  markets  along  the  seaboard.  As 
it  is,  the  coal  of  a  given  district  is  for  the  most  part 
consumed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  district.  A 
little  reaches  Hankow  from  Hunan,  and  a  little  reaches 
Pekin  from  Shansi,  but  that  is  all.  The  true  policy  of 
China  is  for  the  present  to  provide  for  the  development 
of  all  this  hidden  wealth,  which  may  well  convert  it 
from  a  very  poor  into  a  very  rich  country. 

Mr.  John  Burns  may  not  be  always  well  advised  in  the 
grievances  he  airs  ;  but  his  recent  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  the  hour  at  which  the  Kew  Gardens  are 
opened  is  one  of  considerable  public  importance.  Noon 
is  late  in  the  day  for  admitting  the  public  to  a  public 
institution,  and  to  ask  for  explanation  was  not  un- 
reasonable. Mr.  Chamberlain's  answer  was  quite 
satisfactory.  Kew  Gardens  are  much  more  than  a 
show  place  ;  they  are  the  greatest  laboratory  of 
botanical  experiment  in  the  world.  New  plants  con- 
stantly are  being  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  endless  experiments  in  hybridization  and  acclima- 
tization are  made  by  the  Director  and  his  assistants. 
We  quite  agree  that  the  morning  hours  should  be  re- 
served for  their  scientific  work.  But  is  it  not  possible 
that  the  Gardens  might  be  thrown  open  earlier  on 
Sundays  ?  Long  before  noon  on  that  day  crowds  are 
waiting  at  the  gates,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  much  Sabbath-breaking  scientific  work  is  done. 
Mr.  Burns  should  return  to  the  attack,  limiting  his 
request  to  Sundays.  We  should  advise  him,  however, 
to  begin  by  conciliating  the  Director  of  the  Gardens. 
Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  is  a  beneficent  autocrat  ;  but  every 
botanist  knows  that  few  people  in  England  have  their 
plans  less  frequently  disturbed. 

The  pulverization  of  Sebastian  Cabot's  claim  to  have 
been  the  discoverer  of  North  America  proceeds  apace. 
A  year  or  more  ago  Mr.  Henry  Harrisse,  by  an  ingenious 
logical  effort,  showed  him  to  have  taken  credit  to 
himself  for  the  work  of  his  father,  John  Cabot,  and 
Sir  Clements  Markham,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  in  a  long  paper  read  before  that 
body,  has  expressed  doubts  whether  Sebastian  was  even 
aboard  the  vessel  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
summer  of  1497.  Sir  Clements  Markham,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  a  very  clear  idea  as  to 
who  really  discovered  North  America.  In  one 
breath  he  says  the  credit  probably  belonged  to  the 
English  captains  who  accompanied  John  Cabot  in 
the  1498— that  is  the  second— voyage,  on  which  Cabot 
seems  to  have  died,  and  in  another  he  accepts 
John  Cabot  as  the  discoverer.  He  confuses  the  issue 
by  telling  us  that  John  Cabot  "  received  a  grant  of  £10 
for  discovering  North  America,"  whereas,  if  he  looks  at 
the  original  authorities,  he  will  see  that  the  £10  was 
given  by  Henry  VII.  to  "  him  who  found  the  newe  ile," 
or  words  to  that  effect.  Sir  Clements  wholly  rejects 
the  theory  that  Cabot's  landfall  was  in  Labrador,  but 
Mr.  Harrisse  has  given  very  cogent  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  was.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  none  of  the  numerous  authorities  now  investi- 
gating this  problem,  with  a  view  to  the  celebration  of 
the  fourth  centenary  of  Cabot's  voyage,  that  "the  newe 
ile  "  is  very  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  claim  of 
Newfoundland  to  have  been  first  sighted  by  the  plucky 
Genoese,  sailing  under  the  British  flag  in  1497. 

The  squabbles  which  have  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time  past  between  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  and 
its  insubordinate  commercial  dependency,  Dundee,  are 
not,  in  a  general  way,  subjects  of  serious  interest.  But 


they  have  culminated  in  an  appointment,  openly  made 
to  annoy  the  Senatus.  The  Chair  of  English  Literature 
has  been  vacant,  and  the  only  candidate  apparent  for 
it  has  been  Professor  McCormick,  who  is  not  merely 
one  of  the  finest  scholars  of  English  in  Scotland,  sup- 
ported by  every  authority  on  the  subject  in  this  country 
and  the  best  on  the  Continent,  but  a  man  who  has 
been  engaged  in  lecturing  at  St.  Andrews  for  years, 
and  has  the  confidence  of  the  Senatus.  However, 
the  elections  at  this  University  are  conducted  by  the 
Court  of  twelve  or  thirteen  persons  whom  the  Marquess 
of  Bute  leads  by  the  nose.  Among  these  the  only 
persons,  except  the  Principal,  possessing  the  smallest 
literary  distinction,  are  the  two  Professors  of  Hebrew 
and  Education,  elected  by  the  Senatus  to  guard 
their  interests.  All  persons  honestly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  University  have  therefore  been  shocked, 
but  not  surprised,  to  learn  that  the  choice  of  the  Court 
has  fallen,  not  on  Professor  McCormick,  but  on  a 
Reverend  Mr.  Lawson,  so  utterly  unknown  to  fame  that 
even  the  Scotch  newspapers  attached  to  Lord  Bute 
have  been  obliged  to  record  his  election  in  silence.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  know  what  the  Senatus  proposes  to  do. 
What  does  the  learned  andaccomplished  Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr.  Donaldson,  think  of  this  state  of  things  ? 

Last  week  we  published  some  Greek  elegiacs  by 
Professor  Tyrrell,  our  opinion  of  which  (and  it  has  been 
confirmed  by  several  correspondents)  was  that  they 
were  distinguished  by  a  quite  astonishing  felicity  of 
scholarship.  One  of  our  correspondents  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  following  verses  by  Mr.  Churton  Collins, 
which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  print,  and  are  well 
worth  reproducing. 

An  Epitaph. 

"  One  name  was  Elizabeth 
The  other  let  it  sleep  in  death." 

Zojj))'  /xkv  <xol  eScoKe  <f>ikrj  TrarpW  trpecfiev  t//?vjv 
ttolvO  ocrcra  j(prj(TTO^>i\oi'i  iyyvd\i$e  Tv^t;. 

£eiV>7  8'  iv  tjeivoLS  ^eivwv  7rapa  rvfifiov  eM£(o, 
rr)X66  TTjAofti  cnys  ~ar/3iSos. 

Edward  Drinker  Cope,  whose  death  has  been  noticed 
by  one  or  two  of  the  more  intelligent  papers,  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  zoologists.  He 
was  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1840,  and  spent  most  of  his 
life  there  as  a  student  of  anatomy,  as  Professor  of 
Natural  Science  and  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
great  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Zoological 
specialists  have  long  known  him  as  a  most  laborious 
and  successful  worker  in  vertebrate  anatomy.  He  is 
specially  identified  with  the  wonderful  series  of  primitive 
mammals  discovered  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene 
beds  of  America.  He  has  described  more  than  400 
new  species,  and  has  helped  largely  in  establishing  the 
wonderful  pedigrees  of  modern  creatures  like  horses, 
and  carnivores  from  the  simple  mammalian  stock.  One 
of  his  great  rivals  was  Professor  O.  Marsh,  whose 
name  is  known  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of 
toothed  birds.  At  one  time  the  scientific  disputes 
between  Marsh  and  Cope  became  so  vigorous  that  the 
sensational  American  Press  made  excellent  copy  out  of 
them. 

A  short  time  ago  we  had  to  draw  attention  to  the 
very  peculiar  English  which  distinguishes  the  letters 
that  come  from  the  office  of  Lewis  &  Lewis,  solicitors. 
But  we  had  no  idea  at  the  time  that  Sir  George  Lewis 
himself  did  not  know  the  difference  between  good 
English  grammar  and  bad.  Yet  here  we  have  the 
gentleman  who  was  knighted  on  account  of  his  intel- 
ligence, his  friends  say,  writing  a  letter  to  the  "  Times" 
in  English  which  seems  rather  to  smack  of  Petticoat 
Lane  than  Ely  Place.  We  take  a  couple  of  sentences 
at  hap-hazard  from  the  beginning  of  this  epistle  : — 
"  I  have  observed  in  the  correspondence  which  you 
have  kindly  published  many  observations  about  the  fear 
of  t/ie  prisoner  committing  perjury,  but  a  total  absence 
of  reference  to  the  fact  that  perjury  is  frequently  com- 
mitted by  witnesses  called  for  the  prosecution.  The 
prisoner  hears  the  prosecutor  invent  a  conversation  or 
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an  interview  with  him,  and  who,  to  give  colour  to  his 
.statement,  swears  that  the  prisoner's  wife  was  present 
at  such  interview,  and  further  produces  a  false  witness 
to  confirm  his  evidence."  The  italics  in  the  first  sentence 
are  ours  ;  the  locution  is  not  to  be  commended  for 
clearness  ;  the  "  and  who  "  in  the  second  sentence  is, 
we, suppose,  aboriginal  Yiddish. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  SIR  ALFRED  MILNER. 

SIR, — You  will  perhaps  forgive  me,  a  casual  acquaint- 
ance, for  writing-  to  you  when  you  learn  that  I  am 
not  about  to  solicit  a  favour  from  you  nor  even  to 
.flatter  you.  I  am  merely  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
yourself,  your  new  position  and  prospects,  and  if  I 
happen  incidentally  to  give  you  some  advice,  I  ask  your 
pardon  in  advance  for  indulging  in  that  peculiarly  offen- 
sive form  of  self-glorification.  Did  I  know  you  better  I 
might  be  seduced  (of  course  in  the  interests  of  truth) 
into  telling  you  of  the  various  faults  and  shortcomings 
which  intimacy  had  discovered  in  you  ;  but  as  it  is  you 
will  be  spared  that  amiable  privilege  of  an  old  friend- 
ship. I  am  concerned  rather  with  your  work  than  with 
your  personality,  and  if  I  touch  upon  your  talents  or 
your  training,  it  will  be  because  these  throw  light  upon 
your  future  and  upon  the  future  of  the  great  Colony  you 
are  called  upon  to  govern. 

Your  appointment  cannot  be  attributed  to  nepotism, 
nor  to  the  odious  form  of  snobbishness  which  consists 
in  appointing  the  more  incompetent  members  of  the 
aristocracy  to  places  which  a  just  sense  of  their  own 
want  of  ability  would  prevent  them  from  accepting. 
You  are  the  maker  of  your  own  fortune,  and  from 
boyhood  your  intellectual  ability  has  been  undisputed. 
You  were  the  favourite  pupil  of  Mr.  Jowett,  the  late 
Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Some  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  refused  even  to  bracket  the  late  Liberal  Home 
Secretary  with  you,  asserting  that  you  had  finer  natural 
capacity  ;  and  your  training  has  been  the  best  that 
England  could  supply.  As  Mr.  Asquith  said  at  the 
farewell  banquet  given  to  you  by  your  Oxford  friends  : 
"  You  studied  scholarship  and  metaphysics  under 
Jowett  and  Green,  the  art  of  writing  under  Mr.  John 
Morley,  finance  and  politics  under  Mr.  Goschen,  the 
practice  of  administration  under  Lord  Cromer,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  delicate  and  responsible  duties  which 
fall  to  the  permanent  head  of  a  great  Department  of 
the  State  under  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  William  Harcourt." 

This  farewell  dinner  was  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  the  most  notable  political  personages  of  the  time 
assembled  to  do  you  honour,  and  that  for  the  evening 
at  least  all  party  differences  disappeared.  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  did 
not  hesitate  to  sit  down  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Acland, 
Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Asquith.  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
too,  wrote  a  letter  wishing  you  all  good  fortune,  and 
professing  himself  "to  be  among  the  first  of  your 
admirers,"  while  Lord  Rosebery  declared  that  you 
possessed  "  the  union  of  intellect  with  fascination 
which  makes  men  mount  high."  And  your  rewards 
have  been  commensurate  with  your  opportunities. 
From  an  assistant  editor  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette  " 
you  were  made  the  secretary  of  Mr.  Goschen  ; 
for  having  served  Mr.  Goschen  you  were  re- 
warded with  a  great  post  in  the  Egyptian  admini- 
stration, which  brought  you  within  a  few  years 
money  and  a  knighthood  ;  you  were  then,  for  no  appa- 
rent reason,  made  the  Permanent  Head  of  a  great 
Department  of  State.  It  is  plain  that  England  regards 
you  as  one  of  her  ablest  sons  ;  for  not  only  do  men  of 
all  parties  unite  in  praising  you,  but  you  have  been 
selected  while  still  comparatively  a  young  man  to  fill 
one  of  the  highest  posts  open  to  the  civilian  soldiers 
of  the  Empire.  All  this  merely  shows  that,  whatever 
your  merits  may  be,  you  have  certainly  no  cause  to 
complain  of  fortune.  • 

The  speech  you  made  at  the  farewell  dinner  on 
27  March  was  a  remarkable  performance.  It  explained 
to  a  very  large  extent  what  men  call  your  luck,  and 
it  almost  justified  your  rapid  preferment.  There  was 
a  modesty  in  it  thataconciliated,  a  hesitancy  that  hintdd 
at  sincerity,  and  a  high  seriousness  that  was  full  of 
promise  for  the  future.  Evidently  you  are  inclined  to 
take  your  position  seriously.    "What  we  can  do  [in 


South  Africa],"  you  said,  outlining  your  policy,  "  and 
what  we  ought  to  do,  is  to  maintain  justly  the  ties 
which  exist,  to  use  every  opportunity  which  naturally 
offers  itself  of  developing  new  ones,  to  do  our  best  to 
remove  misunderstandings  and  mistrust  when  they  un- 
fortunately exist,  and  to  trust  to  time  and  the  absolute 
reasonableness  of  our  ideal  to  attain  to  its  ultimate 
complete  triumph." 

We  may,  therefore,  expect  you  to  do  your  best,  and 
on  these  lines  your  best  will  be  easily  sufficient.  I 
know  that  this  will  sound  strange  to  persons  like  the 
Colonial  Secretary  who,  with  a  natural  if  not  altogether 
laudable  desire  to  magnify  their  own  office,  are  con- 
tinually talking  about  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of 
the  South  African  problem  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
It  is,  Sir,  a  part  of  your  good  fortune  to  have  got  a 
position  supposed  to  be  extremely  difficult,  which  is  in 
reality  extremely  easy.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  taken 
at  utter  disadvantage,  has  fulfilled  its  duties  to  the 
admiration  of  all.  He  has  convinced  the  Boer  of  his 
integrity,  and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  British  Government.  It  is  surely  not  too 
much  to  say  that  where  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  suc- 
ceeded you  can  hardly  fail ;  for  you  have  his  example 
to  guide  you.  He  contented  himself  with  acting  like 
an  English  gentleman,  and  the  function  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult one,  for  a  great  position  assuredly  ought  to  pre- 
dispose even  the  rudest  to  show  consideration  for  others. 
You  may  have  rude  messages  to  transmit  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  the  Boer  Government,  but  the  asperities 
can  be  softened  by  dexterous  translation,  and  Kruger  is 
always  willing  to  believe  that  roughness  of  speech  is  a 
peculiarity  of  language  rather  than  a  defect  of  disposi- 
tion. When  the  President  sends  you  curt  answers  to 
long  expostulations,  you  will  transmit  them  to  England 
paraphrased  and  polished  in  translation,  and  so  try  to 
prevent  two  very  worthy  persons  from  coming  to 
loggerheads.  Your  reward  for  this  will  be  that  you 
will  return  in  a  few  years  to  England  as  a  peer  with  a 
pension,  and  on  your  death  you  will  leave  a  large 
private  fortune  and  a  very  considerable  reputation. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  may  choose  a  better  but 
much  more  difficult  part.  You  may  say  to  yourself, 
"I  am  going  to  make  South  Africa  loyal."  With 
that  ideal  before  you,  you  will  at  once  learn  Dutch  and 
the  dialect  of  the  South  African  Dutchman.  You  will 
read  your  Bible  in  "  Taal  "  till  its  Scriptural  phrases 
come  to  your  need  with  complete  ease,  and  its  parables 
and  proverbs,  its  histories  and  observations,  form  a 
part  of  your  mind's  armoury.  You  will  pay  visits 
to  the  scattered  Dutch  towns  throughout  the  Colony, 
and  speak  to  the  Dutchmen  in  the  language  they  have 
learned  at  their  mother's  knee,  and  with  a  sincerity 
which  they  will  not  think  of  questioning.  You 
will  point  out  to  them  that  their  future  and  the 
future  of  their  children  are  bound  up  with  the  growth  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  subject 
of  the  Queen  than  the  citizen  of  a  small  and  unknown 
Republic.  You  will,  in  fact,  make  yourself  the  friend 
of  these  inarticulate  Dutchmen,  and  they  will  soon 
come  to  believe  in  you,  and  to  trust  you.  And  if  you 
really  wish  to  become  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Colonial  statesmen,  you  will  unite  to  this  policy  of  con- 
ciliating your  opponents  a  policy  of  Colonization.  The 
Eastern  province  of  Cape  Colony  is  enthusiastically 
British,  and  history  teaches  that  this  loyalty  dates 
from  the  time  when  the  British  Government  helped  a 
few  hundred  English  farmers  to  emigrate  and  to  esta- 
blish themselves  in  the  new  land.  This  generosity 
cost  the  Mother-country  only  ^50,000  ;  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  never  were  ^50,000  better 
invested.  Make  a  belt  of  these  plantations,  Sir,  begin- 
ning in  Southern  Bechuanaland,  and  running  round 
in  a  sort  of  half-circle  through  Matabeleland  and 
Mashonaland,  and  the  African  problem  will  of  necessity 
solve  itself. 

England  has  given  you  much.  Will  you  justify 
the  confidence  she  has  shown  you  and  do  much  for  her 
in  return  ?  After  all,  what  is  it  we  ask  of  you?  You 
have  to  win  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  politeness  and  President 
Kruger  to  trust.  You  have  above  all  to  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  a  war  between  the  two  white  races  in 
South  Africa  would  be  a  criminal  folly.  I  have  not  even 
considered  this  alternative  :  I  refuse  to  believe  that  it 
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is  a  possible  alternative  to  you.  Under  the  shadow  of 
Table  Mountain  you  will  quickly  realize  that  there  is 
a  certain  colonial  sentiment  which  is  shared  by  the 
best  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen  alike,  and  which  it 
would  be  desperate  folly  in  a  ruler  to  wound  or  even  to 
ignore.  And  this  colonial  sentiment  in  South  Africa 
is  distinctly  English,  as  Burke  understood  the  term 
when  he  spoke  of  "  the  ancient  and  inbred  integrity 
and  piety  of  the  English  race."  It  is  a  sentiment,  chiefly 
traditional,  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of  England.  To 
the  South  African  England  is  still  a  sort  of  embodied 
conscience.  If  you  will  justify  this  sentiment,  Sir,  and 
strengthen  it,  you  will  not  talk  of  war,  nor  think  of  wrar 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Goschen  do  ;  the  sense  of 
England's  power  will  not  move  you  to  rudeness  and 
boasting,  but  to  consideration  for  the  weak  and  to  all 
the  sympathetic  offices  of  gentlest  courtesy.  And  in 
your  high  endeavour  you  will  not  expect  compre- 
hension, much  less  popular  applause.  Knowing  that 
those  who  serve  the  ideal  are  usually  rewarded  in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  deserts  you  will  do  your  utter- 
most, grimly  speculating  the  while  as  to  the  form  your 
punishment  is  to  take.  Look  to  it,  Sir  ;  you  have  a 
great,  a  unique  opportunity.  Every  one  in  England 
is  wondering  whether  in  you  Oxford  has  at  length  pro- 
duced a  great  man  or  only  another  commoner  who  wins 
a  pension  by  obsequiousness  and  a  peerage  by  time- 
serving. F.  H. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SEA   POWER  ON  THE 
GR^CO-TURKISH  WAR. 

UP  to  the  present  the  Greeks  cannot  be  said  to  have 
made  any  very  effective  use  of  their  naval 
superiority  :  indeed  their  fleet  has  exercised  but  little 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  war,  except  so  far  as  its 
mere  presence  in  the  ^Egean  has  intimidated  the  Turkish 
admirals  and  kept  them  from  intervening  in  the 
struggle.  On  paper  the  Turkish  navy  is  very  much 
the  stronger  ;  in  real  fact — though  it  is  notoriously  un- 
safe to  prophesy — the  Greeks  ought  to  possess  a  great 
advantage.  They  are  in  the  first  place  a  race  of  sea- 
men, and  they  have  plenty  of  material  upon  which  to 
draw  for  the  manning  of  their  ships.  Though  miserably 
poor,  they  have  not  systematically  neglected  the  train- 
ing of  their  officers  and  men  like  the  Turks,  who  have 
for  many  years  maintained  no  sea-going  squadron.  The 
Greek  ships  may  not  be  well  equipped  with  quick-firers 
and  the  latest  projectiles  ;  the  shooting  of  their  gunners, 
who,  we  suspect,  have  not  been  overtasked  with  target 
practice,  may  be  indifferent,  but  at  each  point  the  Turks 
are  likely  to  be  worse  off.  Nor  is  the  material  of  the 
Greek  fleet  altogether  contemptible.  The  best  three 
ships  are  the  small  ironclads  "  Hydra,"  "Psara,"  and 
"  Spetsai,"  each  armed  with  three  fairly  modern  10-inch 
Canet  guns  and  five  6-inch  weapons  of  the  same  make. 
One  of  the  three  ships  has  just  undergone  a  thorough 
refit  at  Toulon,  and  has  got  quick-firing  guns.  These 
vessels  are  nominally  capable  of  steaming  seventeen 
knots  and  carry  heavy  armour.  There  are  two  other 
ironclads,  the  "  King  George  "  and  "  Olga,"  both  very 
old,  slow,  and  good  for  little  work  at  sea.  Four  small  and 
relatively  ancient  cruisers  with  fourteen  gunboats  and 
twelve  effective  torpedo-boats  make  up  the  Greek  total. 

The  Turks  have  in  commission  three  squadrons, 
which  will  soon  be  reinforced.  The  first  consists  of 
five  battleships,  only  one  of  which  is  at  all  modern, 
though  two  have  been  in  recent  years  reconstructed 
and  modernized  to  some  extent.  They  carry  a  most 
miscellaneous  armament  of  old  Armstrong  muzzle- 
loaders  and  Krupps  of  early  pattern.  Their  nominal 
speeds  do  not  exceed  twelve  or  thirteen  knots,  and 
when  we  remember  that  the  engines  of  most  of  them 
have  not  been  worked  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  there  is 
good  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  in  practice  these 
speeds  will  not  be  approached.  The  internal  fittings  of 
the  ships  are  described  by  correspondents  as  being  in 
the  last  stage  of  dilapidation,  and  upon  internal 
fittings  such  important  points  as  rapidity  of  fire  and 
ease  of  manoeuvring  must  largely  depend.  Attached  to 
the  five  battleships  are  an  armoured  gunboat  and  a  very 
antique  cruiser.  The  second  squadron  contains  one  re- 
fitted battleship  and  one  turret-ship,  to  which  all  the 
above  remarks   apply  ;   one  wretched   old  corvette, 
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dating  back  to  1863  ;  four  armed  steamers,  and  five 
torpedo-boats.  The  third  squadron  is  composed  of  new 
torpedo-vessels.  A  Rear-Admiral,  with  a  22-knot 
torpedo-gunboat  of  German  build  as  his  flag-ship, 
commands  it,  and  he  has  under  him  five  good  torpedo- 
boats,  nominally  capable  of  steaming  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  knots.  In  reserve,  and  probably  quite 
unfit  to  go  to  sea,  are  nine  more  old  ironclads  and  a 
dozen  torpedo-boats. 

The  Turks  will,  without  doubt,  lose  no  time  in 
putting  these  ships  in  something  like  order  and  getting 
them  to  sea  ;  moreover,  their  squadrons  already  in  com- 
mission will  be  gaining  in  efficiency  each  day.  There- 
fore, the  Greeks  should  strike  and  strike  quickly.  They 
have  the  advantage  in  training  and  mobility,  and  unless 
the  Turkish  navy  has  been  much  underestimated,  its 
torpedo-craft  cannot  be  very  formidable.  Good  though 
the  boats  may  look  on  paper — vastly  better  than  those 
of  the  Greeks — nowhere  are  audacity,  discipline  and 
prolonged  training  more  necessary  than  in  torpedo- 
work.  The  Turks  have  plenty  of  stolid  courage,  but 
little  of  dash,  except  when  led  by  Europeans.  At  sea 
their  record  has  been  one  of  almost  uniform  failure  and 
disaster.  They  have  no  maritime  population,  for  what 
merchant  marine  Turkey  possesses  is  manned  and 
owned  by  Greeks.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
achieved  more  than  one  brilliant  success  in  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  in  the  fire-ship  attack  on  the 
Turkish  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Tchesme"  showed  just  the 
qualities  which  are  needed  for  torpedo-work.  If  they 
fail  at  sea,  it  will  be  because  the  strategy  of  the  cam- 
paign has  been  mismanaged. 

Hitherto  the  Greeks  have  wasted  their  time  in  de- 
sultory attacks.  By  dividing  their  fleet  and  sending 
one  squadron,  the  Western,  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta  and 
the  other,  the  Eastern,  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  whilst 
the  torpedo-boats  were  steaming  about  the  channel 
between  Eubcea  and  the  mainland,  they  have  run  con- 
siderable risk  of  defeat  and  given  the  Turks  a  most 
splendid  opportunity  which  only  Ottoman  incapacity 
could  have  missed.  But  now  the  best  ship  in  the 
Western  squadron,  the  "Spetsai,"  has  been  ordered 
round  to  the  east,  and  the  torpedo-boats  are  also  going 
north,  which  looks  as  though  a  concentration  was  in 
view  with  some  decisive  move  as  the  object.  The 
bombardment  of  Prevesa  cannot  be  regarded  as  any- 
thing better  than  a  waste  of  ammunition.  Reading 
between  the  lines,  it  would  seem  that  the  Turkish  forts 
beat  off  the  ships  ;  and  although  Prevesa,  if  taken, 
would  have  opened  up  maritime  communication  between 
the  Greek  force  operating  in  Epirus  and  Patras,  the 
Greek  advance  in  Epirus  cannot  but  be  regarded  at 
the  best  as  one  of  those  eccentric  movements  which  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  strategist  to  avoid.  The 
centre  of  the  war  is  before  Larissa,  and  the  capture  of 
Janina  can  be  better  effected  at  Turnavo  than  on  the 
Arta. 

Platamona  and  Liftokarga,  both  of  which  have  been 
shelled  by  the  Greek  Eastern  squadron,  lie  on  the 
extreme  Turkish  left,  upon  the  roads  which  lead  from 
Salonica  and  Katerina  to  Tempe,  Krania  and  Nezeros, 
and  so  to  Larissa.  A  demonstration  in  this  direction 
must  therefore  menace,  to  some  extent,  the  Turkish 
line  of  communications.  Still  more  would  this  be  the 
case  if,  as  is  reported,  Katerina  has  been  attacked,  for 
at  Katerina  another  road  from  Elassona  comes  in.  But 
even  if  Katerina  falls,  Edhem  Pasha  can  still  bring  up 
supplies  by  the  Monastir  railway  from  Salonica  to 
Monastir,  and  thence  by  carriage  road  to  the  front,  so 
that  the  capture  of  the  place  cannot  prove  in  any  way 
decisive.  It  will  be  worrying,  not  deadly.  The  true 
objective  for  the  Greek  fleet,  if  the  Turkish  navy 
does  not  take  the  sea,  is  Salonica  or  the  line 
from  Salonica  to  Constantinople.  Salonica,  however, 
is  now  fairly  fortified  ;  the  Gulf  is  sown  with  mines  ; 
and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large  Greek  popula- 
tion in  and  round  the  town,  its  capture  is  feasible. 
A  considerable  expeditionary  force  would  be  re- 
quired, and  this  would  mean  imperilling  the  Greek 
position  in  Thessaly — in  a  word,  another  eccentric  move- 
ment. The  line  between  Salonica  and  Constantinople 
is  carried  for  the  most  part  far  inland,  and  can  only  be 
reached  by  a  fleet  at  two  points,  Kavala  Bay  and  the 
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Gulf  of  Bura.  Both  are  certain  to  be  watched  by  the 
Turks  in  fair  force  :  at  the  first  point  an  attempt  by  a 
band  of  Greek  irregulars  has  already  failed  ;  at  the 
second,  unless  regular  troops  in  considerable  strength 
are  employed,  a  similar  attempt  is  not  more  likely  to 
succeed.  Six  weeks  ago  the  Greeks  might  have  seized 
either  Kavala  or  Salonica  without  excessive  difficulty  ; 
now  they  are  too  hard-pressed  in  Thessaly  and  the  Turks 
are  too  much  on  the  alert. 

The  situation  is  in  many  ways  analogous  to  that  on 
the  Riviera  in  1795,  when  Nelson  urged  the  Austrians  to 
transport  a  body  of  troops  by  sea  and  place  them  on  the 
French  line  of  communications.  This  proposal  Captain 
Mahan  in  his  Life  of  Nelson  criticizes  adversely.  Never- 
theless, if  the  Greeks  should  be  able  to  hold  their  ground 
in  Thessaly,  or  if  they  should  gain  any  distinct  success 
there,  they  would  probably  make  such  an  attempt,  with 
the  result  that  the  Turks  would  be  completely  cut  off 
from  their  base  and  compelled  to  surrender.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Greeks  could  employ  the  troops  now  fighting  in 
Epirus  to  far  better  effect  in  this  direction.  As  for  at- 
tempts to  force  the  Dardanelles  and  suggestions  that  the 
Greek  navy  would  do  well  to  seize  certain  of  the  islands 
in  the  /Egean,  the  first  step  would  mean  disaster  and 
destruction  to  the  Greek  ships  ;  the  second  would  exer- 
cise no  imaginable  influence  on  the  course  of  the  war, 
and  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  the  mistake  of  France 
in  the  war  of  1778-1783. 

"  THOSE  WHO  LOVE  ALLAH  !  " 

TUNES  EFFENDI,  a  divisional  commander,  it 
J  seems,  in  the  Turkish  army  on  the  Thessalian 
frontier,  was  not  known  to  fame  until  the  beginning  of 
this  week.  It  has  fallen  to  him,  however,  to  crystallize 
into  a  few  words,  shouted  aloud  above  the  din  of  battle, 
the  great  fact  which  once  again  confronts  Christian 
Europe— the  existence  in  unimpaired  strength  and  spirit 
of  the  Turkish  fighting  man. 

The  incident  which  led  Junes  Effendi  to  make  his 
little  speech  to  the  men  of  his  division  is  contained  in 
the  accounts  of  the  fighting  in  the  Malouna  Pass 
telegraphed  to  London  by  the  correspondents  of  Reuter's 
Agency  and  of  the  "  Daily  Mail."  Here  it  is,  as  given 
in  the  "  Daily  Mail  "  : — 

"  For  thirty-six  hours  the  Turks  fought,  without 
sleep,  food,  or  drink.  Soldiers  could  not  be  more 
severely  tested.  And  yet  they  responded  cheerfully  to 
every  call  of  their  officers.  Towards  evening  two 
battalions  of  Junes  Effendi's  division,  dusty,  fainting, 
and  battle-worn,  were  ordered  to  charge  the  Greeks 
with  the  bayonet.  Junes  Effendi  knew  his  men.  He 
stepped  forward  and  shouted  to  them,  '  Those  who  love 
Allah  will  advaiicc  against  the  infidel!  '  With  irresistible 
enthusiasm  the  men  dashed  forward.  They  swept 
down  the  hill  in  order.  Even  the  mule-drivers  and  the 
men  of  the  baggage-train  joined  them  in  a  wild  frenzy 
of  patriotism  " — and  carried  the  position  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet. 

Just  twenty  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  article,  then 
also  a  war  correspondent,  was  standing  at  the  edge  of 
a  Bulgarian  hillside  watching  the  varying  fortunes  of  a 
desperate  battle — the  last  which  was  fought  by  Mehemet 
Ali's  army  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  Plevna — and  he 
wrote  of  what  he  saw  as  follows  : — 

"  From  a  spur  of  the  ridge  we  had  a  complete  view 
of  the  battle-field.  The  bare  hill  opposite,  held  by  the 
Russians,  lay  immediately  before  us,  and  we  could  see 
their  gunners  blazing  away  from  six  earthworks.  Sud- 
denly there  is  a  movement  in  the  hollow  behind  our 
central  battery  ;  the  two  columns  massed  there,  who 
have  been  so  patient  under  the  ricochet  fire  of  the 
Russians,  advance  steadily.  As  they  reach  the  top 
of  the  slope  the  bugle  sounds,  the  columns  open  out 
and  the  whole  line  with  a  fierce  shout  of  '  Allah  ! 
Allah  !  '  disappears  over  the  brow.  We  ride  forward 
to  watch.  A  tremendous  salvo  of  artillery  greets  the 
advancing  Turks  ;  the  side  of  the  slope  is  shattered 
and  torn  by  bursting  shells,  and  we  see  scores  of 
gallant  men  rolling  down  dead  or  wounded.  Down  go 
the  Turks,  through  the  ruined  village,  up  the  Russian 
slope.  A  terrific  infantry  fire  opens  upon  them.  It  is 
clearly  impossible  for  them  to  advance  up  to  the  earth- 
works ;  but,  clinging  to  the  hill  in  two  steadfast  lines, 


they  hold  their  ground.  And  when  night  fell  they  were 
still  on  the  hillside.  We  could  see  the  flashes  of  their 
rifles  on  the  now  dark  background,  making  a  belt  of 
fire  along  the  slope.  An  aide-de-camp  is  sent  to  fetch 
them  back.  '  We  are  all  right,'  said  the  officer  in 
command.  'We  can  hold  on  here  all  night.'  A  more 
peremptory  summons  was  sent,  and  at  last  they  came 
back.  '  I  have  never  seen  such  devoted  bravery,'  said 
Valentine  Baker  to  the  writer ;  '  anything  could  be 
done  with  such  troops  if  those  who  handle  them  knew 
how  to  do  it.'  The  battle  of  Cherkovna  was  a  defeat 
for  the  Turk  ;  but  it  afforded  ample  proof  of  the  un- 
daunted valour  of  the  Turkish  private  soldier." 

That  was  in  1877,  when  for  so  many  months  the 
Turks  withstood  the  whole  power  of  Russia  and  Rou- 
mania.  No  one  who  was  present  with  the  Turkish 
armies  during  that  stupendous  campaign  can  ever  lose 
the  impression  there  formed  that  the  Turkish  soldier — 
Nizam,  Redif,  or  Mustafuz — is  a  fighting  man  of  the 
first  order.  Those  who  thus  knew  him  smiled,  there- 
fore, when,  not  long  ago,  the  Turkish  army  on  the 
frontier  of  Thessaly  was  described  as  being  "ragged, 
badly  shod,  and  ill  fed."  Ragged?  But  beneath  the 
rags  are  healthy  bodies  and  limbs,  untouched  by  dis- 
ease, hardened  by  strict  and  austere  abstemiousness, 
strengthened  by  a  lifetime  passed  in  the  open  air. 
Badly  shod  ?  What  of  that  if  with  feet  wrapped 
in  strips  of  linen,  and  shod  with  rough  sandals,  the 
man  can  march  thirty  miles  a  day  without  getting  foot- 
sore ?  Ill  fed  ?  But  can  a  man  be  said  to  be  ill  fed  when 
he  has  what  he  wants,  what  he  is  accustomed  to — a 
handful  of  rice  or  beans,  and  a  bit  of  bread,  with  a 
scrap  of  meat  added,  if  possible?  On  such  fare,  with  water 
for  his  drink,  the  Turkish  soldier  will  march  and  fight 
for  months  together,  content  with  his  rags  and  his  rations, 
and  not  clamouring  for  pay.  Was  not  Valentine  Baker 
right  in  saying  that  such  men,  well  led,  would  do  any- 
thing ?  That  was  the  great  want  in  the  Turkish  army  of 
1877 — leaders.  With  the  exception  of  Osman  of  Plevna 
there  was  hardly  a  single  general  on  the  Turkish  side 
worthy  to  command  such  magnificent  material.  This 
cry  for  leaders  for  the  Turks  was  echoed,  years  after, 
by  Mr.  S.  Lane-Poole  when  he  wrote:  "There  are 
some  who  believe  in  a  great  Mohammedan  revival  with 
the  Sultan  Khalif  at  the  head — a  second  epoch  of 
Saracen  prowess  and  a  return  to  the  good  days  when 
Turks  were  simple,  sober,  honest ;  men  who  fought 
like  lions.  There  is  plenty  of  such  stuff  in  the  people 
still:  but  where  are  their  leaders?"  The  question 
finds  more  ready  answer  now  than  it  did  twenty  years 
ago.  There  are  leaders  for  the  Turks  now,  thanks  tp 
the  creator  of  the  modern  Turkish  army,  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  who  has  done  more  for 
the  "Mohammedan  revival"  than  any  other  man. 
Captain  Lebrun  Renaud  of  the  French  army,  who  has 
made  the  military  power  of  Turkey  a  study,  says  of  it  : 
"  Every  day  the  Ottoman  army  is  making  serious  pro- 
gress ;  it  is  recruited  with  regularity  ;  it  is  well  armed  ; 
its  manoeuvres  are  based  upon  correct  rules  ;  new  rail- 
ways enable  its  rapid  mobilization  ;  it  is  in  a  condition 
to  meet  eventualities  from  without." 

"  Eventualities  from  without" — in  plain  English,  the 
possible  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  None  know 
better  than  the  German  officers  who  have  assisted  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  army  since  1880 — 
Koehler  and  Kamphoevener,  Von  Hobe,  Ristow, 
Schilgen,  and  Von  de  Goetz — how  splendid  is  the 
fighting  material  which  is  the  mainstay  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  :  those  ragged  Nizams  and  Redifs  who  go  into 
battle  mocking  at  death,  cursing  the  Giaour,  and 
breathing  the  name  of  God.  "  Those  who  love  Allah  will 
advance  to  the  attack  of  the  infidel!"  Junes  Effendi 
knew  how  to  let  slip  his  dogs  of  war. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  to  judge  from  the 
reports  of  the  correspondents  with  the  Turkish  army,  the 
Turkish  army  in  the  field  is  behaving  itself  properly  in 
the  moment  of  victory.  We  have  not  heard  of  any 
murdering  of  the  wounded  or  mutilation  of  the  dead. 
Is  it  the  influence  of  the  German  instructors  of  the 
Turks  that  has  eradicated  the  strong  propensity  to 
commit  these  barbarities?  I  think  not.  The  pro- 
pensity is  there,  must  be  there,  still.  The  slaying 
of  an  enemy,  wounded  or  not,  and  especially -of  a 
Christian  enemy,  is  a  pleasure  to  an  Oriental  ;  the 
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mutilation  of  his  body  is  no  atrocity.  Originally  the 
heads  of  the  slain  were  cut  off  by  the  victors  for  the 
convenience  of  counting".  The  modern  Osmanli  has 
simply  inherited  the  habit  from  his  ancestors.  It  is 
perfectly  natural  to  him  to  cut  off  the  head  of  a  dead 
enemy.  Strange,  therefore,  does  it  seem  to  us  who 
saw  the  hideous  deeds  of  1877  to  read  in  the  papers  of 
to-day  that  the  Turks  after  their  victories  in  the 
Malouna  Pass  "treated  the  Greek  dead  with  reverence, 
and  laid  them  in  the  shade."  We  can  hardly  believe 
our  eyes  as  we  read  it. 

Here  by  way  of  contrast  is  an  extract,  from  a  stained 
and  battered  note-book  of  1877,  under  the  date  "  Kara- 
hassan,  September"  :— 

"  During  the  assault  on  the  village  of  Karahassan 
Nedjib  Pasha,  who  commanded  the  main  attack,  was 
standing  beneath  a  tree.  His  victorious  battalions 
were  raging  through  the  streets,  maddened  by  the 
desperate  defence  offered  by  the  Russians.  Suddenly 
one  of  the  soldiers  ran  out  of  the  ranks  holding  aloft 
the  head  of  a  Russian  impaled  on  his  bayonet. 

"  '  God  is  great,  Pasha  !  '  he  shouted,  making  straight 
for  Nedjib.    '  Behold  the  head  of  an  infidel  ! ' 

"Then,  lowering  his  rifle,  he  drew  the  head  off 
against  his  foot  and  left  it  there  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  his  commander  as  a  war  offering.  Nedjib,  a  humane 
and  enlightened  man,  turned  away  with  an  angry  ex- 
clamation of  disgust ;  whereupon  the  soldier,  nowise 
abashed,  promptly  ran  his  bayonet  through  the  head 
again,  brandished  it  on  high,  and  with  a  fierce  cry  of 
'  Allah  !  Allah  !  '  went  on  like  a  madman  down  the 
blazing  street."  Wentworth  Huyshe. 

GREEK  SOLDIERS. 

'T^HE  Greek  army  in  Thessaly  is  passing  through  its 
ordeal  in  a  way  which  must  silence  once  for  all 
those  who  deny  the  fighting  powers  of  the  modern 
Greek.  Whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  next  few  days' 
fighting,  whether  the  Crown  Prince  succeeds  after  all 
in  making  a  stand  against  his  too  formidable  enemy  or 
not,  those  who  fell  in  the  Miluna  Pass  and  in  the  other 
frontier  engagements  have  justified  the  confidence  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  bravery  and  enthusiasm  of  their 
soldiers  ;  the  policy  of  sending  them  forth  on  a  task 
that  seems  likely  to  be  far  beyond  their  powers  is  only 
the  more  deeply  condemned  by  the  sacrifice  of  lives  so 
bravely  lost. 

Until  we  have  more  detailed  reports  of  the  fight- 
ing, we  shall  not  know  exactly  what  regiments  were 
engaged.  But  one  fact  already  recorded  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  expectation  of  those  who  have 
seen  anything  of  the  Greek  army.  The  men  who 
held  back  the  attack  of  the  Turks  so  long  in  the  Miluna 
Pass,  and  left  its  northern  slopes  strewn  with  their 
dead,  are  said  to  have  been  Evzoni  (eu£u>voi).  These  regi- 
ments, who  wear  the  Albanian  dress  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  Greek  national  costume,  correspond  to 
our  Highlanders.  They  are  a  splendid  set  of  men — not 
all  of  great  stature,  though  some  exceed  the  average  in 
this  respect  also  ;  they  all  carry  themselves  well  ;  they 
have  a  springy  stride  and  a  martial  bearing  which  is  not 
mere  affectation  ;  and,  even  if  it  were,  affectation  and 
pride  are  very  near  together  in  such  matters,  and  are  not 
to  be  despised  as  military  qualities.  Of  course  they  are 
the  show  troops,  and  know  themselves  to  be  so  ;  but 
their  "swagger"  in  the  streets  of  Athens  has  been  borne 
out  by  their  action  in  the  field  of  battle.  Their  uniform 
could  not  be  better  designed  to  set  off  their  trim  figures 
and  their  sprightly  bearing.  They  wear  a  red  felt  cap  with 
along  tassel,  of  a  more  picturesque  and  irregular  shape 
than  the  Turkish  fez ;  a  white  felt  vest  and  jacket, 
covered  with  dark  embroidery,  and  enlivened  with  red 
facings  ;  and  a  white  shirt  that  hangs  loose  through  the 
swinging  sleeves  attached  to  the  vest.  Their  white  kilt 
is  pulled  in  at  the  waist  to  an  extent  that  eclipses  the 
horrors  of  tight-lacing  ;  on  their  legs  they  have  white 
woollen  tights,  and  their  red  shoes  are  turned  up  at  the 
toes  and  end  in  scarlet  tassels.  Nothing  can  excel  in 
brilliancy  the  appearance  of  a  regiment  of  these  Evzoni, 
in  the  bright  Greek  sunshine  ;  it  must  be  seen  to  be  rea- 
lized. The  men  themselves  are  the  pick  of  the  Greek 
troops.  They  are,  many  of  them,  the  descendants  of 
those  Klephts  who  were  never  subdued  beneath  the  Turk- 


ish yoke,  and  who  formed  the  backbone  of  the  insurgent 
forces  in  the  Greek  Revolution.  Like  their  ancestors,  they 
are  probably  unsurpassed  in  guerilla  warfare,  and  the 
successes  of  the  Greeks  in  this  direction  are  only  what 
might  have  been  expected.  No  country  could  wish  for 
a  finer  set  of  troops  to  guard  its  mountain  passes 
against  the  inroads  of  marauding  bands,  or  to  suppress 
brigandage  and  keep  order  throughout  a  rugged  and 
inaccessible  district.  Such  are  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Greek  army  is  really  required  ;  and  the  highland 
regiments  are  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. The  pity  is  that  Greece  has  not  contented 
itself  with  keeping  up  these  picked  troops,  the  de- 
scendants of  a  warrior  caste,  but  has  added  to  its 
military  strength  on  paper  by  a  conscription  enforced 
upon  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  numbers  thus 
enlisted  are  not  wanted  for  any  purpose  of  defence 
or  police,  for  Greece  could  under  no  conceivable 
circumstances  have  been  threatened  with  the  invasion 
of  a  regular  army,  unless  the  aggressive  position  of  her 
own  army  had  provoked  the  attack.  And  moreover 
the  unnecessary  numbers,  while  they  drain  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  are  not  a  proportionate  increase 
of  its  real  military  strength,  even  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  presumably  kept  up.  It  is  perhaps 
premature  to  say  anything  yet  of  the  fighting  value  of 
the  Greek  regiments  of  the  line  ;  they,  after  all,  con- 
sist to  a  great  extent  of  the  same  people  that  have  been 
clamouring  for  war,  and  their  enthusiasm  may  have  led 
them  to  do  something  to  justify  their  clamour.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  no  one  who  has  seen  them 
slouching  about  the  country  or  loitering  in  the  towns 
would  be  disposed  to  expect  great  things  of  them. 
Of  course  their  shabby  and  ill-fitting  uniforms — blue- 
black  coats  and  nondescript  blue-grey  trousers — contrast 
badly  with  the  smart  dresses  of  the  kilted  regiments  ; 
but  the  uniform  only  seems  a  part  of  the  men,  and 
quite  in  accordance  with  their  bearing.  I  once  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  shut  in  the  Acropolis  Museum  at 
Athens  at  night,  and  was  captured  by  the  guard  ;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  yell  of  abject  terror  with  which 
the  first  man  who  came  to  the  door  fled  when  he  saw 
from  the  state  of  the  door  that  some  one  had  been  trying 
to  force  it  from  inside,  or  the  long  and  timid  delays 
before  any  one  dared  to  open  the  door.  It  is  true  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  was  taken  for  a  ghost  or  for  a  band 
of  brigands  ;  but  the  alarming  indications  hardly  sufficed 
to  justify  either  apprehension  ;  and  one  could  not  help 
wondering  how  the  same  men  would  behave  in  the  face 
of  real  danger.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  to  take  the 
peasant  from  his  olives  and  his  vines  and  his  corn,  and 
set  him  to  impoverish  the  country  instead  of  enriching 
it,  especially  when  he  does  not  make  much  of  a  soldier 
after  all. 

Those  who  have  lived  in  Greece  are  probably  surprised 
at  the  little  service  that  has  been  done  by  the  Greek 
artillery,  which  certainly  gives  a  better  impression  than 
the  infantry,  and  is  supplied  with  the  most  intelligent 
both  of  the  officers  and  of  the  men.  Whether  it  was 
not  where  it  was  wanted  most,  or,  being  there,  did  not 
do  its  work  well,  its  inferiority  to  the  Turkish  on  vital 
occasions  seems  only  too  apparent.  I  heard  an  English 
artillery  officer  express  surprise  at  the  intelligence  of 
the  men,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  recruits  picked  up  a 
drill  that  our  gunners  take  much  longer  to  learn  :  can  it 
be  that  what  is  too  quickly  learnt  is  too  quickly  lost  in 
the  moment  of  danger?  We  have  not,  as  yet,  heard 
anything  of  the  Greek  cavalry  either  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
not  showy,  and  does  not  look  as  if  it  were  capable  of 
any  brilliant  charges,  though  the  horses  probably  have 
a  good  deal  of  endurance,  and  can  go  far  on  mountain 
tracks  ;  one  would  be  sorry  to  see  them  face  Turkish 
cavalry  on  the  plain. 

But  it  is  perhaps  in  discipline  more  than  in  anything 
else  that  the  Greek  soldieris  lacking.  Even  the  Evzoni', 
however  good  at  guerilla  warfare  in  the  mountains,  would 
probably  feel  this  defect  in  a  regular  campaign.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  hear  the  word  of  command  disputed 
or  discussed  on  the  parade  ground  or  on  the  march  ;  it 
probably  would  be  the  same  on  the  battlefield.  The 
Greek  is  too  democratic  in  his  tradition  and  character  to 
admit  the  notion  of  unreasoning  obedience  to  any 
superior  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  serious  difficulty  that 
there   is  no   recognized  class  in  Greece   from  whom 
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enough  officers  can  be  drawn.  Some  rise  from  the 
ranks,  and  no  Greek  can  ever  regard  his  companion  as 
superior  to  himself.  There  is  practically  no  middle 
class  in  Greece.  In  the  country  all  are  equal,  except 
the  village  magnates,  who  would  not  think  of  entering 
the  army,  and,  if  they  did,  would  not  retain  their  purely 
local  prestige.  In  Athens  there  are  indeed  plenty  of 
rich  and  distinguished  families  ;  and  from  some  of  them 
the  best  officers  of  Greece  have  come.  But  the  number 
of  them  is  naturally  limited  in  so  small  a  country.  Too 
many  of  the  officers  are  merely  loungers  in  boulevards 
and  cafes,  who  probably  despise  their  men,  and  for 
whom  their  men  have  no  respect.  Of  course  there  are 
many  exceptions  ;  but  here  also  the  whole  system  is 
wrong  :  the  only  really  satisfactory  arrangement  for 
Greece  would  be  to  array  its  highlanders  under  the 
descendants  of  those  who  led  them  as  Klephts  and  as 
insurgents.  This  is  doubtless  done  to  some  extent  ; 
but  here  again  the  largeness  of  the  army  destroys  its 
efficiency.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  officers 
of  the  regiments  that  wear  the  white  kilt  and 
embroidered  coat  do  not  wear  the  same  dress 
themselves  in  richer  materials  ;  it  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  dress,  but  of  feelings  and  tradi- 
tions. How  can  the  descendants  of  the  Klephts 
preserve  their  respect  under  a  leader  who  wears  a  dark 
cloth  tunic  and  trousers?  Otho  did  better  in  this 
matter  ;  he  wore  the  national  dress  himself,  and  so  did 
his  Court  and  his  officers. 

If  the  bravery  of  the  best  of  the  Greek  troops  has 
won  our  admiration,  it  is  pitiable  to  think  of  the  mass 
of  the  army,  carried  to  the  frontier  by  genuine,  if  mis- 
guided, enthusiasm,  and  set  to  face  a  real  warfare  so 
different  from  the  vision  of  the  journalist  and  the 
orator.  A  very  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  those  who 
rashly  urged  on  the  people  to  their  fate. 

Ernest  Gardner. 

CHARLES  HAZELWOOD  SHANNON  : 
AN  APPRECIATION. 

CHARLES  SHANNON  is  amongst  those  artists 
with  whom  a  desire  for  knowledge  came  prior 
to  any  definite  assertion  ;  and  as  a  man,  however  beau- 
tiful may  be  the  meadows  round  his  own  home,  is  seized 
with  a  desire  to  travel,  returning,  maybe,  to  find  the 
green  grass  and  the  trees  of  his  childhood  the  most 
acceptable,  or  settling  in  some  remoter  spot  among  less 
simple  surroundings — but  in  either  case  with  a  fuller 
comprehension,  a  more  curious  love  for  what  he  ulti- 
mately chooses  to  live  with — in  the  same  spirit  such  a 
painter  deliberately  turns  his  back  on  his  own  small 
garden,  to  see  a  wider  world.  And  I  would  point  out 
that  in  art  and  letters  le  grand  tour  is  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  young  writer,  the  young  painter  will 
know  his  work  to  be  enhanced,  the  one  with  a  Greek 
quotation  plucked  happily  from  a  chance  page  of  a 
book,  or  a  sudden  recollection  of  some  line  committed 
to  memory  under  fear  of  the  rod,  the  other  with  an 
assumption  of  the  easier  and  more  obvious  qualities  of 
a  past  master.  Shallow  affectation  of  this  kind  is 
particularly  rife  at  the  present  moment  ;  and  as,  there- 
fore, real  knowledge  is  rare,  so  will  there  be  few  able 
to  follow  the  gradual  building  up  of  Mr.  Shannon's 
style. 

Putting  aside  of  course  the  older  men,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  treated  as  the  only 
great  draughtsman  among  his  contemporaries.  I  know 
that  drawing  is  the  least  understood  of  all  the  arts  ; 
and  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  by  most  artists 
it  is  not  understood  at  all.  A  true  drawing  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  a  sketch  as,  say,  one  of  Mr.  Whistler's 
nocturnes  from  another  painter's  ebauche.  Mr.  Shannon 
has  before  all  else  a  very  wonderful  comprehension  of 
whatever  medium  he  takes  up.  In  the  exhibition  of  his 
drawings  now  being  held  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Art 
Society,  he  shows  a  selection  of  drawings  in  a  variety  of 
materials  ;  but  apart  from  the  more  important  composi- 
tions drawn  on  the  stone,  the  greater  part  have  been 
executed  with  the  sanguine  ;  and  in  these  one  scarcely 
knows  whether  their  strength  or  their  delicacy  is  the 
more  admirable.  He  shows  a  grasp  of  the  complete- 
ness of  the  nude,  the  feeling  of  a  woman  made  in  one 
piece  from  head  to  foot,  coupled  with  a  sense  of  finish 


both  of  material  and  line,  which  I  know  in  none  but  the 
great  masters  of  drawing. 

The  extremities  of  his  figures  indicate  the  care  spent 
on  their  conception  ;  excepting  only  on  certain  Greek 
vases  can  one  find  such  feet  as  Mr.  Shannon  gives  us. 
Here  is  no  looseness  of  finish,  but  a  thing  perfect  in 
conception,  executed  with  an  unlagging  hand.  The 
folds  of  his  drapery,  the  fingers  of  his  hands,  show  a 
power  of  finished  selection  which  should  be  a  source  of 
lasting  pleasure  to  the  possessor  of  his  drawings. 
Harmony  of  movement,  dignity  of  allure,  are  the  qualities 
one  finds  in  his  figures.  Complications  of  modelling 
would  help  him  no  more  than  they  would  have  helped 
Sotades  when  he  drew  with  unerring  hand  and  faultless 
taste  his  women  round  the  wine  cup.  Mr.  Shannon  was 
in  a  school  where  the  great  Greek  archaic  artists  were 
the  ushers  ;  having  learned  the  real  language  of  the 
artist  he  has  never  occupied  himself  with  the  slang  of 
the  studios.  To  most  painters  Greek,  Italian  or  French 
art  means  the  resume  of  a  cursory  examination  when  they 
happen,  in  their  moments  of  leisure,  to  be  straying  away 
from  their  own  important  works.  Mr.  Shannon  has 
always  struck  me  by  his  unerring  power  of  selecting  the 
very  best  influences  from  each  period  he  chooses  to 
study  ;  nevertheless,  nourished  as  he  has  been  by  two 
foster-mothers,  Greece  and  Venice,  he  seems,  more 
than  any  one  else,  to  be  carrying  on  the  great  traditions 
of  British  art. 

England  has  never  produced,  and  never  will  produce, 
a  Holbein.  To  me,  an  alien  by  blood,  it  has  ever  been 
a  source  of  wonderment  that  these  frank,  direct  and 
scrupulous  natures  should,  in  art,  develop  entirely 
different  characteristics.  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Blake,  Turner,  Alfred  Stevens  and  Watts — have  they 
not  all  been  fascinated  by  the  more  coloured  and  the 
more  romantic  and  imaginative  side  of  life?  When 
Ford  Madox  Brown  painted  his  picture  of  "Work," 
was  he  not  rather  obsessed  by  the  idea  of  painting  a 
great  epic  of  modern  life,  which  he  doggedly  carried 
out  to  a  successful  issue,  than  by  the  calm,  deep  love 
of  simple  form  expressed  with  dignity  and  perfect  taste 
which  distinguished  so  many  foreigners,  such  as  Diirer, 
Van  Eyck,  Holbein,  Piero  della  Francesca,  and  in 
"idle,  profane"  France  even,  Chardin  and  Degas? 
In  Mr.  Shannon's  portraits,  for  instance,  one  might 
almost  suppose  him  to  commence  with  a  fine  general 
embodiment  of  a  pose,  which  he  modifies  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  sitter,  and  on  to  which  he 
tacks  a  sufficiently  close  resemblance. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  art  of  England 
has  had  so  considerable  an  influence  on  the  austerer 
art  of  other  countries  ;  enriching  it  with  its  imagination 
and  noble  conceptions.  From  an  artist  like  Mr. 
Shannon,  gifted,  one  might  venture  to  say,  with  a  more 
"professional"  hand  and  a  broader  mind  than  most  of 
his  school,  choosing  to  study,  as  he  has  done,  with 
more  modesty  than  his  contemporaries  the  productions 
of  other  countries,  we  may  hope  for  an  achievement 
which  will  place  him  on  a  level  footing  with  the  great 
English  artists.  Will  Rothenstein. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  FUR  SEAL. 

FOR  fully  two  years  before  our  Government  decided 
to  despatch  a  party  of  naturalists  to  the  Behring 
Sea  to  investigate,  from  the  British  point  of  view,  the 
latest  phase  of  the  sealing  question,  complaints  had 
been  made  by  both  the  United  States  and  Russia  that 
the  operations  of  the  pelagic  hunters  were  leading  to 
the  extermination  of  the  animals  from  all  the  breeding 
grounds  on  the  Pribyloff  and  Commander  Islands.  It 
cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  we,  who  have  a  large 
stake  in  this  pelagic  branch  of  the  sealing  industry,  have 
moved  with  undue  precipitation  in  the  investigation  of 
what  is  a  very  important  matter.  Lord  Salisbury  might 
have  chosen,  and  he  may  yet  choose,  if  the  Com- 
missioners so  advise,  to  stand  by  the  terms  of  the 
Paris  award  of  1893,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the 
regulations  passed  "for  the  proper  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  fur  seal  in  or  habitually  resorting 
to"  the  Behring  Sea  should  be  submitted  every  five 
years  to  a  new  examination.  But  this  arrangement 
does  not,  of  course,  preclude  an  earlier  reopening  of 
the  question  if  the  parties  concerned  agree  upon  the 
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necessity  of  such  a  step  ;  and  if  it  be  true  (and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  true)  that  the  animals  are 
diminishing  in  numbers  at  an  alarming  rate,  it  would 
be  an  obvious  piece  of  folly  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
which  alone  stands  in  the  way,  to  insist  upon  the 
observance  of  the  letter  of  the  award  and  wait  until 
there  are  no  seals  left  before  taking  action.  All  that  is 
wanting  now,  before  we  decide  upon  some  course,  is  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners,  which  should  have  been 
out  long  ago.  Failing  any  mutually  satisfactory  basis 
of  agreement,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  extreme 
party  in  America — which  country,  be  it  noted,  has  never 
been  at  the  pains  to  conceal  its  dissatisfaction  with  the 
award,  for  reasons  which  are  essentially  selfish — may 
have  its  way,  and  that  a  Bill  may  be  passed  to  empower 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  slaughter  every  fur  seal 
found  on  the  Pribyloff  Islands  (which  are  the  American 
islands),  and  to  sell  the  skins  to  the  best  advantage  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington.  This  pro- 
posal to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  in  a  fit 
of  pique  does  not  commend  itself  as  reasonable  ;  but  it 
is  significant  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  last 
year  gave  the  lessors  of  the  fishery,  the  North  American 
Commercial  Company,  permission  to  take  twice  as 
many  male  skins  during  that  season  as  they  were  allowed 
to  take  in  the  previous  year  ;  his  reason  being  that  the 
seals  after  leaving  the  rookeries  are  killed  in  any  case. 
If  the  matter  is  not  settled  early,  we  are  threatened  with 
another  Jingo  outburst  against  England.  We  will  no 
doubt  survive  it,  but  for  the  protection  of  our  own 
interests  it  seems  desirable  that  a  modus  vivendt  should 
not  be  put  off  any  longer.  Mr.  Smalley  tells  us  that 
Professor  Thompson's  report  will  "  contain  facts  show- 
ing that  much  damage  is  caused  by  pelagic  sealing  and 
the  indiscriminate  killing  of  females."  In  that  case 
something  must  be  done  at  once. 

That  the  seals  are  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  that 
they  have  gone  on  diminishing  in  spite  of  the  Paris 
regulations,  are  facts  which  unfortunately  admit  of 
little  question,  in  spite  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  airy 
denial.  Less  than  ten  years  ago  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  animals  found  on  the  islands  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  George — that  is,  the  two  islands  of  the 
Pribyloff  group  frequented  by  the  seals — gave  a  total 
of  3,000,000.  Certainly  the  rookeries  and  the  hauling 
grounds  were  packed  so  closely  that  there  was  literally 
not  room  enough  for  all  the  seals  to  live  comfortably.  A 
careful  countmade  tvvoyears  ago  resulted  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  a  little  over  200,000.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
original  lease,  the  Company  in  possession  of  the  islands 
was  permitted  to  kill  100,000  bachelor  males  every 
season,  and,  high  as  that  limit  appears,  it  was  really 
small  by  comparison  with  the  number  of  the  whole 
herd.  Down  to  the  time  when  pelagic  sealing  began 
to  be  prosecuted  in  the  Behring  Sea  as  well  as  in  the 
open  waters  of  the  North  Pacific,  there  was,  by  the 
admission  of  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  himself,  little 
apparent  falling  off.  In  1890,  the  last  year  of  the  old 
lease,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  found  it 
impossible  to '  take  the  number  of  bachelors  or 
"  see-katchies "  permitted  by  law,  simply  because 
there  were  not  100,000  to  take.  Under  the  new  lease  to 
the  North  American  Commercial  Company,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  fix 
the  annual  catch  at  his  discretion.  In  1895  Mr. 
Carlisle  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  land  catch  to 
15,000  male  skins.  In  that  same  year  the  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  pelagic  branch  of  the  industry  numbered 
ninety-seven,  of  which  eighty-one  were  employed  in  the 
award  area.  Between  them  they  killed  and  recovered 
56,291  seals,  or  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
rected figures  of  1894,  of  5,547.  That  this  decrease  was 
caused  by  the  falling  off  in  the  spring  catch  along  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia  will 
be  obvious  when  we  state  that  the  catch  in  the  Behring 
Sea  alone,  after  the  close  season,  was  44,169,  or  12,584 
more  than  in  1894.  All  this  is  quite  independent  of  the 
Asiatic  catch,  which  did  not  exceed  39,003  skins,  as 
compared  with  79,305  skins  taken  in  those  waters — 
that  is,  off  the  Japanese  and  Russian  coasts — in  the  pre- 
vious season. 

The  Paris  regulations,  it  may  be  remembered,  esta- 
blished a  close  season  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  and  (among  other  things)  made  it  illegal  to 


use  firearms  or  explosives  in  the  Behring  Sea,  or  to 
"  kill,  capture,  or  pursue  "  the  seal  within  a  radius  of 
sixty  miles  of  the  Pribyloff  Islands.  The  American 
Government  has  all  along  maintained  that  these  regula- 
tions would  fail  to  protect  the  herd  from  undue 
destruction.  But  the  contention  that  the  only  remedy 
was  the  total  prohibition  of  pelagic  fishing  north  of 
latitude  350  N.  was  not  reasonable  ;  for,  apart  from 
the  monopoly  that  the  Americans  would  thereby 
have  gained,  there  was  no  adequate  ground  for  de- 
priving the  men  engaged  in  this  important  branch  of 
the  trade  of  their  regular  occupation.  It  has  become 
apparent,  however,  that  the  regulations  were  not  suffi- 
ciently stringent.  During  the  winter  months  the  seals 
take  their  long  swims  into  the  Pacific.  The  Russian 
herd,  which  breeds  on  the  Commander  Islands,  heads 
past  the  Kurile  Islands  for  the  Japanese  coast,  and  in 
the  spring  returns  by  the  way  it  went.  The  American 
herd  makes  right  across  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the 
British  Columbian  waters,  and  returns  along  the  shores 
of  Alaska,  entering  the  Behring  Sea  again  by  way  of 
Unalaska.  The  pelagic  sealers  and  the  Alaskan  Indians 
meet  them,  kill  as  many  as  they  possibly  can  with  spears 
and  Winchesters,  register  their  catch  at  Unalaska  or  at 
Victoria,  and  take  care  to  be  in  the  Behring  Sea  by 
August  1.  The  number  of  females  is  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  males,  bull  or  bachelor,  and  it  happens  that 
between  60  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  skins  taken  in  the 
spring  are  those  of  gravid  females.  After  giving  birth 
to  her  pup  on  one  or  other  of  the  islands,  the 
mother  finds  it  necessary  to  make  expeditions  into 
the  water  in  search  of  food.  She  is  sometimes  found 
— and  killed,  of  course — as  far  as  200  miles  from 
the  breeding  grounds.  She  swims  with  marvel- 
lous celerity,  and  thinks  nothing  of  a  hundred-mile 
trip.  The  bulls  do  not  eat  on  the  islands,  and 
rarely  go  into  the  water  until  they  quit  the  place 
for  the  season  in  September  or  October ;  and  the 
superfluous  males  —  the  bachelors — have  no  such 
incentive  as  the  females  to  go  far  away  from  the 
summer  home.  Thus  it  happens  that  last  year  73  per 
cent,  of  the  American  and  56  per  cent,  of  the  Cana- 
dian catch  outside  the  sixty-mile  radius  consisted 
of  females.  More  than  this.  A  seal  pup  deprived  of 
its  mother  dies  of  starvation,  for  no  other  female  will 
adopt  it.  Last  year  more  than  28,000  pups  were  found 
starved  to  death  on  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  because  their 
mothers  had  been  killed  whilst  in  search  of  food  beyond 
the  radius.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  reader's  in- 
telligence to  point  out  to  him  the  radical  defect  and  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  a  system  under  which  this  kind  of 
thing  can  flourish.  But  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
an  easy  and  satisfactory  solution  is  that  in  the  water  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between  a  female 
and  a  bachelor  seal.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  men  whom  the  American  people  are 
fond  of  describing  as  poachers  on  their  seal  preserves 
are  Canadians  only.  About  one-half  of  them  are 
Americans,  who  "  steal  that  way  year  by  year"  from 
California  and  Oregon.  And  in  the  matter  of  the  illicit 
use  of  firearms  in  the  Behring  Sea,  these  Americans  are 
notoriously  the  most  unscrupulous.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  such  repressive  measures  as  may  be 
adopted  will  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  American 
as  well  as  Canadian  pelagic  sealers. 

HANS  VON    BULOW'S  LETTERS  ;    AND  THE 
COLLAPSE  OF  "HIS  MAJESTY." 

THANKS  to  the  public  taking  a  firm  stand  against 
attending  concerts  during  Easter  week,  it  has  at 
last  become  possible  for  me  to  read  "  Bulow's  Early 
Correspondence"  (Fisher  Unwin)  with  some  care,  and 
to  notice  it  with  some  carelessness.  For  interesting 
though  these  letters  are,  and  interesting  though  the 
man  was,  there  has  never  been  an  interesting  book 
written  about  him  or  them  ;  and  the  interesting  articles 
have  been  so  few  and  far  between  that  the  critic  capable 
of  taking  thought  for  his  reputation  determines  to  get 
over  the  difficult  ground  as  quickly  and  lightly  as  may 
be.  The  character  of  Hans  von  Billow  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  difficult  in  the  world  to  grasp.  One  rises 
from  reading  his  Letters  or  one  of  those  collections  of 
anecdotes  called  a  Sketch  of  his  life,  puzzled,  if  not 
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exasperated,  by  having  received  a  series  of  contradictory 
impressions,  each  in  turn  destroying  in  a  great  measure 
the  one  received  before  it.  Not  by  any  dodging, 
changing  of  the  point  of  view,  placing  the  man,  so  to 
say,  in  different  lights,  can  his  features  be  brought  into 
any  sort  of  harmony  ;  one  can  never  be  certain  for  two 
consecutive  minutes  whether  one  is  looking  at  man, 
angel,  elf  or  devil  ;  and  in  the  end  one  is  irresistibly 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  something  of  all 
the  four,  a  kind  of  mosaic,  and  not  a  complete  character. 
Yet  even  here  the  self-contradictoriness  of  his  character 
pursues  one  ;  for  Biilow  had  none,  or  at  least  very  little, 
of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  man  whose  faculties  are  notco- 
ordinated.  Hedidabigthing  inamasterly,  confident  way  ; 
even  if  he  did  things  at  the  same  time  which  almost 
deceive  one  into  thinking  that  nothing  he  did  could  be 
of  the  slightest  importance.  One  moment  he  seemed  to 
be  quite  sure  of  himself,  as  sure  as  genius  is  always  ; 
and  the  next  he  seemed  to  doubt  himself — to  laugh 
sardonically  at  himself  for  ever  having  felt  sure.  He 
would  conduct  a  symphony  in  the  sublimest  fashion, 
and  then  make  himself  ridiculous  by  a  foolish  speech 
from  the  platform  ;  he  would  play  part  of  a  sonata  on 
the  piano  divinely,  and  then  find  it  impossible  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  ask  a  lady  in  the  audience  to  desist 
from  fanning  herself  "as  he  was  playing  in  common 
time  and  she  was  fanning  in  three-four  time."  Even  in 
his  early  days  he  everlastingly  got  into  scrapes,  not 
because  he  was  a  forceful  personality  carrying  on  a  war 
of  extermination  against  all  the  enemies  of  the  true 
musical  art,  but  simply  because,  as  his  sister  mentions, 
he  had  an  indescribable  and  indeed  quite  incompre- 
hensible knack  of  doing  things  that  got  him  into 
scrapes.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  laughing,  somewhat  fret- 
fully, at  him.  That  he  was  a  personality  is  certain,  for 
he  accomplished  something  ;  but  so  unsatisfactory  is 
that  personality  that  it  seems  quite  probable  that  later 
generations  will  refuse  to  believe  in  him  until  docu- 
mentary proof  of  his  work  is  laid  before  them  ;  while 
already  one  reads  his  Letters,  not  for  what  they  tell 
us  about  him,  but  for  what  one  learns  of  the  unmistak- 
able men,  the  men  we  can  focus,  whom  he  knew  and 
wrote  about,  and  when  reading  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
mind, almost  to  persuade,  oneself  that  Biilow  did 
accomplish  something,  and  that  it  is  worth  while  trying 
to  understand  him. 

And  after  all,  what  does  one  learn  of  him  ?  He  was 
a  precocious  youth,  and  his  parents,  who  seem  to  me  to 
have  belonged  tp  the  noble  order  of  bourgeois  imbeciles, 
wanted  him  to  become  a  lawyer — the  law,  a  profession 
which  I  confess  to  regard  as  dishonesty  reduced  to  a 
science,  being  considered  by  them  to  be  an  honest  mode 
of  earning  a  living  and  a  reputation.  Biilow  kicked 
against  being  forced  into  so  vile  a  trade,  but  he  was  so 
filled  with  the  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  super- 
stition that  not  until  after  endless  arguments  and 
quarrels  did  he  take  a  decisive  step  by  going  to  Zurich 
and  placing  himself  under  Wagner  as  a  pupil.  And 
in  this  incident  we  perceive  at  once  a  weak  element 
in  him.  Had  he  been  of  the  stuff  that  the  first  rank 
men  are  made  of,  the  commandments  of  his  father  and 
mother,  even  commandments  sent  down  from  the 
mountain-tops  amidst  thunders  and  lightnings,  would 
not  have  held  him  back  for  five  minutes.  But  he  clung 
to  this  amazing  notion  that  people  belonging  to  an  age 
that  (of  necessity)  knew  less  than  his  age  were  neces- 
sarily wiser  than  he  was  ;  and  his  conscience — bless 
it !— was  not  appeased  until  Wagner  and  Liszt  between 
them  had  partly  persuaded  the  foolish  old  people  that 
it  was  not  quite  the  proper  thing  to  force  their  son  to 
adopt  a  profession  which  he,  very  naturally,  detested. 
Presently  he  secured  the  conductorship  of  a  small 
theatre  ;  then  he  joined  Liszt  at  Weimar  to  study  the 
piano  in  deadly  earnest.  When  Liszt  thought  he  was 
ready  to  take  the  plunge  as  a  public  player  he  took  it — 
took  it  and,  at  first,  failed.  That  is  to  say,  he  was 
here  received  favourably,  there  unfavourably,  but 
finally  grew  disheartened  and  accepted  a  post  as 
musical  tutor  in  the  household  of  a  Polish  count.  From 
this  drudgery  he  ultimately  escaped,  and,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  succeeded.  And  that  is  to  say,  he  gained 
a  vast  number  of  admirers  who  swore  by  him,  some  by 
him  as  a  pianist,  some  by  him  as  a  conductor,  some — 
but  only  a  few — by  him  as  both.    Of  course  we  in 


England  have  heard  of  him  chiefly  as  a  pianist ;  but 
the  truth  is  that  on  the  Continent  he  was  never  accepted 
so  unreservedly  as  either  Liszt  or  Rubinstein,  or  for 
that  matter,  as  Clara  Schumann,  or,  in  our  own  time, 
as  Rosenthal  or  D'Albert.  Even  his  most  fervent 
worshippers  admit  that  he  was  frequently  dry,  or 
forced,  or  even  Academic.  However,  he  did  win  a  big 
name,  less,  perhaps,  by  his  fingers  than  by  his  baton, 
and  it  may  even  be  less  by  his  baton  than  by  his  tongue. 

But,  again,  what  does  one  learn  of  him  from  this 
book  beyond  these  bare  facts  ?  Well,  numberless 
charming  traits  are  revealed — we  see  that  Biilow  had 
his  moments  of  childlike  simplicity,  of  sincere  and  deep 
affection,  of  profound  reverence  for  the  men  he  knew 
in  his  heart  to  be  grander  beings  than  himself.  We  see 
also  that  occasionally  his  insight  was  too  keen  for  his 
reverence,  that  sometimes  ambition  led  him  to  fancy 
he  saw  further  than  he  really  did,  and  that  self-distrust 
and  consciousness  of  his  weaknesses  often  led  him  to 
despair  of  his  ambitions.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  resist  the  belief  that  he  felt,  more  or  less 
vaguely  and  unconsciously,  that  his  wonderful  powers 
did  not  somehow  work  smoothly  together,  did  not 
converge  to  one  focus  so  as  to  impress  himself  and  the 
world  with  the  idea  that  here  was  a  potent  personality. 
He  was  always  wondering,  doubtfully,  whether  he  had 
a  distinct  individuality,  whether  he  would  not  be,  as  it 
were,  swallowed  by  Wagner  and  Liszt.  The  truly  big 
men  are  always  anxious  for  new  experiences,  anxious 
to  come  in  contact  with  other  minds  that  they  may 
absorb  and  fatten  on  whatever  they  find  there.  Biilow 
went  in  terror  lest  he  should  be  absorbed.  Even  when 
he  seemed  most  confident,  as  when  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  himself  italicizing  the  sentence,  "My  own 
individuality  will  not  be  lost,  it  remains  in  God's  care," 
the  note  strikes  one  as  the  note  of  despair.  And  that 
is  the  prevailing  note  whenever  he  talks  of  his  highest 
ambitions.  It  is  not  in  the  long  run  an  agreeable 
note  ;  and  were  the  Letters  purely  about  himself  the 
letters  would  not  find  many  readers. 

But  they  will  be  read  for  the  numerous  little  pictures 
they  afford  us  of  Wagner  and  Liszt,  each  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  his  court  like  a  king — the  former  a  king  in 
reduced  circumstances.  It  was  evidently  a  first  con- 
dition of  being  permitted  to  come  to  court  at  all  that 
the  aspirant  to  court  honours  must  render  himself  body 
and  soul  to  the  king,  and  hold  himself  in  readiness 
day  and  night  to  do  any  service  that  might  be  re- 
quired of  him.  It  is  indeed  quite  comical  to  see  how 
completely  (at  Zurich  at  any  rate)  the  word  Art 
was  identified  with  the  words  Richard  Wagner.  If  a 
writer  failed  to  mention  the  words  in  any  article  or 
notice,  however  brief,  he  was  regarded  with  suspicion 
as  a  traitor,  a  possible  traitor,  to  Art.  Zurich,  in  fact, 
was  then  what  Bayreuth  is  now,  save  that  there  was 
something  to  fight  for.  And  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that 
there  is  nothing  to  fight  for  now.  The  warfare  of  those 
days  was  carried  on  with  bitterness  ;  but  for  the  most 
part  with  some  little  fairness.  Amongst  all  Wagner's 
enemies  I  cannot  recall  one  who  was  cad  enough  to  take 
an  action  for  libel.  No  publishing  firms  paid  the  expenses 
of  those  of  their  employes  who  would  take  libel  actions, 
not  in  the  hope  of  winning  them,  but  in  the  know- 
ledge that  even  the  winner  of  a  libel  action,  especially 
if  he  is  the  defendant,  is  always  considerably  out  of 
pocket,  and  that  the  pocket  of  a  publishing  firm  being 
deeper  and  better  filled  than  that  of  a  musician,  the 
musician,  unless  he  with  forethought  protects  himself, 
is  bound  to  come  worst  out  of  the  conflict.  Nowadays 
a  sapient  musical  critic  spends  all  the  money  he  makes, 
settles  his  property  on  his  wife,  and  surrounds  himself 
with  creditors  who  will  see  to  it  that  the  publishing  firm 
will  get  nothing,  even  if  its  action  should  unexpectedly 
prove  successful  owing  to  a  jury  being  a  jury.  In  the 
old  days  these  measures  were  unnecessary  :  Wagner 
and  his  opponents  fought  like  men  and  with  the 
weapons  of  men  :  they  thought  of  Art— i.e.  Richard 
Wagner— not  of  publications  for  the  market.  And 
perhaps  too  they  knew  that  the  man  who  tries  to  ruin 
a  critic  is  regarded  with  contempt  at  the  time,  and  is 
sure  to  lose  in  the  long  run — for  depend  upon  it  the 
critic  waits  his  time,  and  strikes,  and  does  not  miss. 
There  are  occasions  when  generosity  is  misplaced,  and 
vindictiveness  justifiable.    And  as  a  matter  of  fact  none 
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knew  this  better  than  Bulow.  Of  all  Wagner's  fol- 
lowers he  could  and  did  strike  the  hardest  ;  and  the 
victory  that  was  won  in  the  end  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  his  prowess.  Why  he  left  the  winning  side 
— for  undoubtedly  he  did  leave  it — seems  to  me  only 
partly  explicable  in  the  light  of  domestic  disasters  ;  and 
it  seems  much  more  explicable  in  the  light  of  these 
Letters,  for  those  who  will  read  them  properly.  Bulow 
was  not  a  leader  of  men  ;  he  was  the  most  splendid 
lieutenant  of  the  century.  But  he  always  longed  to  be 
a  captain  ;  and  in  an  earlier  and  more  barbarous  age  he 
might  have  been  capable  of  stabbing  his  captain  in  the 
back. 

"  Saturday  evening  next  will  be  the  last  performance 
of  1  His  Majesty '  at  the  Savoy.  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie 
will,  later  on,  write  the  music  for  another  Savoy  opera." 
So  says  the  "  Times  "  ;  but  while  fully  appreciating  the 
tender  care  of  that  journal  to  let  Sir  Alexander  gently 
to  the  ground,  I  cannot  disguise  my  incredulity  about 
the  last  sentence,  nor  refrain  from  the  thought  that  the 
"Times"  knows  as  well  as  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte,  and 
indeed  all  of  us,  that  comic  oratorio  has  proved  some- 
what disappointing.  "  La  Poupee,"  by  a  composer 
who  is  probably  regarded  by  the  Academic  mind  as  no 
musician,  was  produced  at  about  the  same  time  as 
"  His  Majesty,"  and  it  runs  on  merrily  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's,  and  seems  likely  to  run  on  for  some  months 
to  come.  J.  F.  R. 

NOT  WORTH  READING. 

TO  those  managers  who  so  kindly  invited  me  to 
spend  Easter  Saturday  at  the  theatre  in  London  I 
have  nothing  to  offer  but  my  apologies.  I  grant  that 
"The  Queen's  Proctor"  at  the  Strand,  with  Miss 
Violet  Vanbrugh  as  Cyprienne,  would  have  repaid  me, 
had  I  been  less  in  need  of  a  holiday,  for  a  return  from 
the  country.  As  it  was,  I  thought  it  best  to  be  content 
with  having  seen  it  before  and  praised  it  as  it  deserved. 
I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Fred 
Horner's  "  On  Leave  "  at  the  Avenue  ;  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  well  perhaps  not  to  risk  a  change  in  that 
friendly  attitude  by  visiting  it  with  a  grudge  against  the 
management  for  bringing  me  away  from  the  healing 
country  air.  So  I  stayed  in  the  Surrey  hills,  and  found 
myself  thinking  at  odd  moments  about  the  relation 
between  the  country  and  the  theatre.  The  country,  it 
occurred  to  me,  is  very  dull  to  those  who  spend  much 
time  there.  And  this  is  exactly  the  case  with  the 
theatre.  Only,  the  country  is  better  ventilated,  and 
keeps  healthier  hours.  If  it  is  dull,  at  least  it  does  not 
advertise  itself  as  a  lively  place  ;  and  it  is  cheaper, 
because  you  are  charged  half  a  guinea  for  a  chair  in  the 
theatre  for  three  hours,  whereas  you  can  get  a  whole 
cottage  for  a  week  for  that  sum  in  the  country.  In 
point  of  scenery  and  weather  the  theatre  is  more  to  be 
depended  on  ;  but  the  successes  of  the  country  in  these 
respects  far  surpass  those  of  the  theatre  ;  and  the  view 
is  not  obstructed  by  matinee  hats.  Both,  perhaps, [may 
be  described  as  places 

"  Where  every  prospect  pleases 
And  only  Man  is  vile," 
for  agriculture  is  a  failure  because  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  underpaid  and  overworked  and  the  farmer 
out  of  date,  whilst  the  drama  is  a  failure  because  the 
actor  is  overpaid  and  underworked  and  the  manager 
behind  the  times. 

Here  it  is  so  certain  that  I  shall  be  violently  contra- 
dicted by  the  actor,  that  I  sit  down  for  a  while  on  the 
hillside  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  have  paid  me 
better  to  have  gone  on  the  stage  instead  of  taking  to 
criticism.  In  London,  I  understand,  a  "  leading  man  " 
can  get  about  .£25  a  week  (discounted  by  a  few  weeks' 
gratuitous  rehearsal)  for  physical  qualifications  no 
better  than  those  of  an  average  ranker  in  a  smart 
cavalry  regiment,  for  a  degree  of  personal  address  and 
*'  style  "  just  sufficient  to  bear  the  criticism  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  for  as  much  habituation  to  the  mechanical 
routine  of  the  stage  as  an  office-boy  could  acquire  in  a 
few  months,  for  a  stage  manner  almost  as  dreadful  as 
the  "bedside  manner"  of  an  undistinguished  suburban 
doctor  in  general  practice,  for  a  degree  of  personal 
comeliness  which,  though  certainly  more  ravishing 
than  that  of  the  average  dramatic  critic  (who  is  cut  off 


from  the  aid  of  the  make-up  box),  is  resistible  by  a 
heroine  of  no  more  than  ordinary  strength  of  mind,  and 
for  the  art  of  making  an  undertrained  voice  resound 
penetratingly  in  the  nose. 

Now  if  I  could  swoop  down  on  the  city-and- 
suburban  trains  any  morning  between  half-past  eight 
and  half-past  ten  ;  capture  the  first-class  carriages  ;  and 
lay  hands  on  all  the  adult  male  passengers  under  thirty 
who  did  not  drop  their  aitches,  I  could  with  less  than 
a  year's  drill  work  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  up  to  the 
£25  leading-man  standard  as  certainly  as  a  village  lout 
can  be  worked  up  into  a  trim  soldier  or  into  the 
responsible  and  authoritative  policeman  in  command  of 
a  London  street  crossing.  But  I  should  be  very  lucky 
if  I  found  one  sane  man  among  them  willing  to  consent 
to  the  process,  although  the  rejected  ten  per  cent,  would 
be  composed  mostly  of  stage-struck  idiots.  Their 
objections  to  embrace  the  actor's  career  would  not  arise 
from  Puritanism,  but  from  the  undeniable  fact  that  if 
the  ninety  per  cent,  went  through  with  my  curriculum, 
the  three  with  the  most  aptitude  for  getting  engage- 
ments {not  the  three  best  actors)  might  get  from 
to  ^25  for  six  months  in  the  year  in  London  whilst 
they  were  in  fashion  ;  about  twenty  might  get  from 
£,3  to  £$  f°r  four  months  or  thereabouts  in  the- 
provinces  ;  and  the  rest  would  have  to  live  solely  by 
borrowing  money  from  one  another.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  worth  any  one's  while  to 
train  actors  seriously.  Hence  there  are  no  authori- 
tative public  schools  of  acting,  and  consequently  no 
profession.  There  are  the  geniuses  who  train  them- 
selves— "  forty-pound  actors  "  who  presently  become 
actor-managers,  and  divide  the  command  of  our  theatres 
with  thrifty  twenty-five-pounders — but  there  is,  I  repeat, 
no  profession. 

Now  the  actor  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  his  "  pro- 
fession "  in  this  respect  is  no  worse  than  my  own. 
Indeed,  the  comparison  is  too  flattering  to  the  critic, 
except  in  London  and  some  half  a  dozen  cities  in  which 
first-rate  newspapers  are  published.  In  minor  towns 
the  actor  may  be  what  a  carpenter  or  mason  would 
contemptuously  describe  as  "no  tradesman";  but  the 
critic  is  so  abysmally  beneath  contempt  that  nobody- 
would  dream  of  taking  him  seriously  enough  to  call 
him  an  impostor.  At  a  well-known  seaside  resort  the 
other  day  a  newspaper  suddenly  let  loose  on  the  theatre 
a  critic  who  did  not  choose  to  act  as  a  mere  puffster 
for  advertisers.  He  wrote  a  notice  of  the  local  theatre' 
which,  though  extremely  indulgent,  was  nevertheless  a 
critical  notice.  The  manager,  to  whom  such  a  thing 
had  never  happened  before,  discussed  it  excitedly  with 
his  friends  until  news  came  that  the  critic  was  brazenly 
walking  through  the  streets  of  the  town  like  any  other 
citizen.  He  instantly  sallied  out  with  two  retainers  : 
smote  the  critic  hip  and  thigh  ;  and  then  threw  himself 
as  an  insulted  public  man  on  the  sympathy  of  his' 
country,  which  callously  fined  him  ^3.  I  am  devoutly 
thankful  that  critics  are  not  quite  so  cheap  in  London  ; 
but  yet  I  pitied  that  poor  unaccustomed  manager. 
If  committees  of  deluded  provincial  playgoers  were 
formed  to  trounce  local  puffsters,  not  forgetting  the 
newspaper  proprietors  who  are  responsible  for  them, 
a  fine  of  half  a  crown  for  assault,  to  be  reduced  to  a 
shilling  in  cases  of  permanent  disablement,  would  dis- 
tinctly raise  the  tone  of  the  provincial  press. 

Thus  we  have  the  unqualified  actor  criticized  by  a: 
still  less  qualified  critic,  so  that  he  misses  the  beneficent 
agony  of  having  his  shortcomings  pointed  out  to  him, 
and  the  public,  ever  diffident  of  its  own  judgment  in 
artistic  matters,  left  to  believe  that  the  theatre  is  the 
silly  place  the  actors  and  critics  make  it.  The  only 
effective  critic  the  actor  has  is  his  manager,  who  is 
generally  either  as  ignorant  as  himself,  or  else,  being 
also  an  actor,  his  professional  rival.  His  best  chance 
is  to  get  into  the  hands  of  a  manager  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Bateman-Daly  type,  who  trains  his  company 
without  competing  personally  with  them,  or  of  a  capable1 
author-actor-manager,  like  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  who, 
fonder  of  his  plays  than  of  himself,  is  conspicuous  among' 
our  theatre  chiefs  for  making  the  most  of  his  company. 

When  William  Morris  founded  the  Kelmscott  Press, 
and  recovered  for  the  world  the  lost  art  of  making 
beautiful  books,  he  had  to  make  his  printers  do  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  as' 
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the  perfection  of  tasty  workmanship  :  in  fact,  a  press- 
man whom  he  had  broken  in  to  his  ways  once 
remarked  cheerfully  that  if  he  had  "  to  go  back  to  high 
art  printing,"  he  would  be  quite  out  of  practice  at  first. 
But  at  least  Morris  had  not  to  teach  his  printers  com- 
position and  press-work  :  they  were  all  skilled  hands 
to  begin  with.  Had  they  not  been  so,  the  Kelmscott 
Press  could  never  have  done  what  it  did.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  men  who  could  set  type  any 
way  he  wanted  them  to  set  it  ;  and  a  manager  could 
only  rival  the  revolutionary  rapidity  of  his  results  by 
finding  actors  who  could  play  at  least  the  routine  of 
their  parts  in  any  way  he  wanted  them  played.  As  it 
is,  he  must  choose  between  people  who  have  no  skill  at 
all,  and  our  London  circle  of  performers  whose  manner- 
isms have  become  public  institutions,  and  who  must 
have  plays  adapted  to  them  instead  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  plays. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  I  am  safer  off  the  stage  than 
on  it.  An  actor  of  the  same  standing  in  the  theatres 
as  I  have  in  journalism  would  drop  dead  with  in- 
dignation if  he  were  offered  my  salary  ;  but  my  engage- 
ments are  long,  and  the  better  I  write  the  better  my 
editor  is  pleased.  It  is  true  that  dramatists  do  not 
write  their  plays  with  a  view  to  showing  me  off  to  the 
best  advantage  by  writing  only  what  fits  my  style  of 
criticism,  and  that  I  must  know  my  business  all  through 
and  take  it  as  the  public  demand  it — Shakespeare  and 
Ibsen  one  week,  musical  farce  the  next,  light  and 
heavy,  "character"  and  classical,  instead  of  picking 
out  what  is  "  in  my  line."  But  then,  if  I  may  not  pick 
out  my  work,  neither  must  I  wait  to  be  picked  out  for 
it.  Above  all,  my  brain  gets  exercised  ;  and  that  is 
perhaps  what  really  turns  the  scale  between  the  two 
departments  of  vagabondage — for  your  even  Christian 
looks  askance  on  both  actor  and  journalist. 

As  I  break  off  these  arid  reflections  to  mark  the 
decline  of  the  sun,  and  consider  my  distance  from  my 
roof-tree,  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  had  summer  theatres 
here  in  the  country,  at  which  fine  performances  of 
serious  works  could  be  given  at  least  every  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  beginning  in  •  the  afternoon,  Bayreuth 
fashion,  how  much  better  worth  while  the  occupation 
of  both  the  critic  and  the  actor  would  be  !  And  with 
that  Utopian  vision,  and  the  consoling  comment  that, 
so  far,  it^  Utopian  visions  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
ever  been  carried  out  (because  nobody  will  ever  take 
any  real  trouble  about  common-sense  projects),  I  turn 
to  my  iron  steed,  and  speed  over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
dinnerward.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  long-dreaded  war  has  come  at  last ;  but,  so  far 
from  the  general  "slump"  in  stocks  and  shares 
which  some  wiseacres  anticipated,  the  news  has  had 
very  little  effect  on  the  European  markets.  Probably 
that  passion  of  the  Turks  for  appearing  at  the  last 
moment  to  be  desperately  energetic  and  extraordinarily 
prompt  which  leads  them  to  issue  long-delayed  State 
documents  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  at  times  when 
people  who  are  ordinarily  busy  are  taking  a  holiday, 
may  have  had  its  share  in  bringing  on  the  actual  decla- 
ration of  war  during  Easter.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  the  four-and-twenty  hours  thus 
afforded  to  stockdealers  and  their  clients  for  thinking 
matters  over  helped  not  a  little  to  avert  anything  ap- 
proaching a  panic,  and  when  Tuesday  morning  came  the 
fond  expectations  of  the  "  bears  "  of  Wall  Street  were 
speedily  disappointed.  Another  reason  why  there  has 
been  so  little  fall,  even  in  foreign  stocks,  is  that  the 
effect  of  the  war  had  already  been  discounted  to  a  large 
extent  during  the  protracted  pourparlers  of  the  past 
three  months.  Even  Turkish  and  Greek  bonds  have 
not  depreciated  very  seriously  since  last  week  ;  but,  if 
their  present  prices  be  compared  with  those  which 
obtained,  say,  at  the  beginning  of  February,  a  fall 
appears  of  about  30  per  cent,  in  all  Greek  loans,  and  of 
about  20  per  cent,  in  those  Turkish  loans  which  are  not 
specially  secured. 

Consols  are  once  more  at  112,  and  the  rate  of  discount 
in  the  open  market  is,  if  anything,  rather  easier  than  it 
was  last  week.    Home  Railway  stocks  recovered  their 


tone  almost  before  Tuesday  was  out,  and  under  the 
influence  of  excellent  traffic  returns  the  market  has 
resumed  much  of  the  buoyancy  which  distinguished  it  a 
fortnight  ago.  American  Railway  stocks,  following  the 
lead  of  Wall  Street,  suffered  more  severely,  and  have 
also  been  more  slow  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  The 
cause  of  this  lies,  no  doubt,  chiefly  in  their  highly  specu- 
lative character  as  investments  and  in  their  unpopularity 
with  the  public,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  even  a 
European  war  would  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on 
American  Railway  receipts,  and  it  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  supply  a  stimulus  to  American  trade. 

The  Bank  of  England  Return  shows  a  slight  increase 
in  the  reserve  of  bullion,  which  is  a  little  under  thirty- 
four  millions  sterling.  The  rumour  that  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  was  about  to  be  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  this  country  arose,  presumably,  from  the 
sudden  rise  in  the  New  York  Exchange  to  a  point  at 
which  gold  could  be  exported  at  a  profit.  This  may  be 
good  ground  for  believing  that  gold  will  be  exported, 
although  that  event  has  not  yet  actually  happened  ; 
but  it  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  will  come  to 
London,  and  we  imagine  that  it  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  sent  to  those  States  which  have  recently  been  such 
energetic  buyers. 

The  Mining  Market  has  quite  recovered  from  Tues- 
day's temporary  depression,  and  the  South  African 
section  was,  no  doubt,  favourably  affected  by  the  con- 
ciliatory speech  of  Mr.  Rhodes  on  his  arrival  at  Cape 
Town.  Among  the  better-class  African  mines,  we 
think  Ferreiras  should  have  a  foremost  place.  The 
record  of  the  mine  is  so  far  exceptionally  satisfactory. 
With  a  capital  of  ,£90,000  the  Company  has  been  able 
to  pay  in  dividends  865  per  cent.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1896,  380,000  tons  of  ore  were  crushed,  yielding 
424,000  oz. ,  and  showing  an  average  profit  per  month 
of  about  ,£28,000.  It  is  estimated  that  with  a  mill  of 
80  stamps,  crushing,  say,  10,000  tons  per  month,  there 
is  fully  fifteen  years'  life  left  in  the  mine  ;  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  its  prospects  are  no  less  remark- 
able than  its  achievements. 

The  Robinson  Gold  Mine  is  another  of  the  most  pro- 
sperous of  Kaffir  mines.  Notwithstanding  its  large 
capital  of  £2,750,000  we  find  an  average  profit  at  the 
rate  of  £420,000  per  annum  is  being  made.  So  far, 
the  Company  has  paid  dividends  amounting  to  65  per 
cent,  of  the  capital,  and  has  obtained  1,100,000  oz. 
from  761,000  tons  of  ore  crushed.  120  stamps  are  at 
work,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  production  the  life  of 
the  mine  is  estimated  at  about  seventeen  years. 

The  monthly  return  of  the  West  Australian  Chamber 
of  Mines,  recently  sent  us,  discloses  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  progress  of  mining  in  that  district. 
From  the  returns  of  forty  mines  we  gather  that 
14,063^  tons  of  ore  have  been  crushed,  the  gold  re- 
covered being   31,502  oz.,  or   an   average   yield  of 

2  oz.  2  "2  dwts.  per  ton.  Among  the  more  important, 
Hannan's  Brown  Hill  crushed  186  and  411  tons,  yield- 
ing 8  oz.  166  dwts.  and  6  oz.  ig^i  dwts.  respectively; 
Great   Boulder   crushed    1,869   tons,  yielding  about 

3  oz.  4*8  dwts.  per  ton ;  and  Lake  View  Consols 
crushed  1,634  tons,  yielding  2  oz.  5*1  dwts.  The  gold 
industry  in  the  past  has  in  Western  Australia  suffered 
from  flagrantly  bad  management  and  the  flotation  of 
innumerable  fraudulent  concerns,  but  we  see  no  reason 
now  why  good  undertakings  should  not  receive  more 
active  and  influential  support  than  hitherto.  Members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  have  not  yet  come  to  regard 
West  Australian  mines  very  seriously,  but  with  honest 
and  efficient  management  the  best  of  them  may  before 
long  prove  powerful  rivals  to  South  Africans. 

Indian  mines,  too,  have  been  recently  returning  satis- 
factory crushings,  Mysores  and  Champion  Reefs  being 
in  an  especially  favourable  position.  The  Nundydroog 
Mine  is  making  rapid  progress.  Productive  reefs  have 
been  discovered  at  levels  of  230,  300,  370,  440,  1,080 
and  1,160  ft.  In  some  parts  the  reef  is  stated  to  be 
fully  20  ft.  wide,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  shares 
will  show  a  substantial  advance  in  price  very  shortly. 
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The  upward  tendency  of  Coromandels  for  some  weeks 
is  also  noteworthy. 

If  the  present  tendency  in  Home  Rails  continues  much 
longer,  "inflated"  will  have  to  be  the  adjective  when 
talking  of  their  price.  There  is  of  course  plenty  of 
reason  for  the  steady  advance  of  Railway  stock  in  the 
market.  At  the  time  of  the  great  revision  of  rates  a 
few  years  back  it  was  confidently  anticipated  that  the 
railways  would  be  very  hard  hit,  and  so  prices  dropped 
heavily.  Afterwards  it  was  found  that  the  railway 
companies  had  practically  triumphed  all  along  the  line. 
Then,  shortly  after  the  revision,  came  a  spell  of  bad 
trade  to  accentuate  the  slump  ;  but  from  that,  too,  the 
companies  have  now  recovered.  But  probably  the 
chief  reason  for  the  present  high  prices  is  that  the 
public,  which  has  learned  hard  lessons  in  the  Kaffir 
Circus  and  is  becoming  deadly  afraid  of  the  host  of  cycle 
companies,  is  now  returning  timorously  to  its  old  love. 
And  the  din  of  battle  outside  is  not  likely  to  make  it 
venture  forth  just  yet.  At  the  same  time  it  needs  to  be 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  present  prices  are  scarcely 
justifiable.  Take  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  for  instance. 
They  were  a  short  time  back  at  32  ;  they  are  now  over 
53,  and  "  still  growing."  Yet  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  the  advance.  It  is  rather  the  other  way  ;  for  the 
North-Eastern  has  got  them  hopelessly  locked  up. 
Investors  should  soon  begin  to  look  round  for  less 
expensive  securities  than  Home  Railways. 

At  the  present  price  London  &  North- Western 
Deferred  stock  yields  the  investor  over  5^  per  cent.  It 
was  issued  by  the  Stock  Conversion  and  Investment 
Trust  Company  at  39.  At  the  time  of  issue  the 
Ordinary  stock  stood  at  185,  and  it  has  since  risen  to 
200,  whereas  the  Deferred  stock  has  depreciated  until  it 
now  stands  at  about  32.  Furthermore,  the  dividend  on  the 
Deferred  at  time  of  issue  was  1^-  per  cent.  ;  in  1890,  if; 
in  1891,  i|  ;  in  1892,  1^  ;  in  1893,  ij'  ;  in  1894  (strike), 
nil  ;  in  1895,  £  ;  and  in  1896,  ij-  per  cent.  As  the  divi- 
dend on  the  Ordinary  stock  for  the  year  ending  31  De- 
cember, 1896,  was  I  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1895,  a 
further  |  per  cent,  on  the  Deferred  stock  seems  assured  ; 
and  should  the  traffic  receipts  show  an  increase  of 
^£160,000  the  Company  will  be  enabled  to  pay  a  further 
\  per  cent,  for  the  current  half  year  on  the  Ordinary 
stock,  making  in  all  bj  per  cent.  The  rate  for  the  year 
would  on  the  basis  of  such  an  increase  be  raised  to  7! 
per  cent.,  which,  less  Preferential  charge  of  5!  percent., 
would  leave  1  (  per  cent,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
holders  of  Deferred  stock.  It  is  a  curious  anomaly 
that,  while  other  Home  Railway  stocks  with  no  better 
interest  or  security  are  quoted  at  much  higher  prices, 
*"  Brum  Deferred  "  should  be  almost  stationary  at  32^. 

The  conviction  seems  to  be  growing  that  the  motives 
by  which  Japan  was  chiefly  actuated  in  changing  her 
monetary  system  were  Vanity  and  Loans.  Other  great 
nations  are  on  a  gold  standard,  so  she  would  be  on  a 
gold  standard,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  she 
will  not  really  halt  on  an  ctalon  boiteux.  Then  she  wants 
to  borrow  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  that  the  last 
war  loan  she  tried  to  raise  at  home  was  not  subscribed. 
Yet  she  is  applying  great  sums  to  the  expansion  of  her 
navy  and  army — especially  the  former  ;  and  Western 
financiers  will,  she  thinks,  lend  more  readily  if  she  asks 
in  gold.  It  is  unlikely  that  she  will  be  a  large  seller  of 
silver,  or  that  any  considerable  inlet  for  silver  will  be 
closed.  Most  of  the  yen  she  has  been  coining  lately 
have  been  for  use  in  the  Straits  Settlements  ;  and  if 
they  now  gravitate  back  to  Japan  their  place  will  be 
taken  by  the  British  dollar.  Altogether,  Japan  has 
exported  as  much  silver  as  she  has  imported  during 
the  last  twenty  years — the  figures  being,  roundly, 
5171,000,000  each  way.  She  has  no  great  store,  and 
what  she  has  may  be  usefully  employed  in  replacing  the 
paper  which  does  duty  as  subsidiary  currency — and 
which  is  probably  underestimated  at  #200,000,000. 

We  hear  China  is  also  anxious  to  establish  a  gold  stan- 
dard, and  a  memorial  has,  it  is  reported,  been  presented 
to  the  PImperor  to  that  end.  Exchange  remittances, 
»t  is  argued,  mean,  under  the  present  system  of  currency, 
extensive  losses,  and  traders  are  at  present  completely 


at  the  mercy  of  foreign  banks  in  all  their  financial 
transactions.  Arms  and  ships  must  be  bought  at  a 
sacrifice,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  country  should 
come  into  line  with  others  with  a  gold  standard.  If  so, 
it  will  become  increasingly  difficult  for  gold  standard 
communities  to  retain  a  really  adequate  gold  reserve. 

The  last  new  scheme  in  China  is  an  Imperial  Bank. 
The  nominal  capital  is  to  be  Tls.  5,000,000  ;  say,  about 
,£750,000.  The  head  office  is  to  be  in  Shanghai,  with 
branches  at  the  chief  Treaty  Ports  and  Peking.  The 
name  in  China  is  to  be  "  Imperial  Chinese  Bank 
of  International  Commerce " ;  but  in  Europe  and 
America,  where  it  is  proposed  also  to  open  branch 
offices,  it  will  be  called  "  Imperial  Bank  of  China." 
It  will  have  the  privilege  of  collecting  and  remitting 
taxes,  issuing  notes  and  coining  money — an  entirely 
new  experiment  in  that  direction  being,  it  is  said,  in 
contemplation  ;  for,  although  the  unit  of  account  in 
China  is  the  tael,  there  is  really  no  such  coin.  Sheng 
Hsi'tan-huai,  who  is  to  be  the  Managing  Director,  pro- 
poses to  make  one  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  the 
effect  will  be  to  cause  complications  with  the  dollar, 
which — so  far  as  there  is  a  silver  currency — is  the 
current  coin.  The  project  of  an  Imperial  Bank  has 
been  talked  of  among  foreigners  for  some  time,  and 
has  been  discussed  by  them  with  Li-Hung-Chang.  The 
difficulty  has  been  to  reconcile  foreign  ideas  of  accuracy 
and  security  with  Chinese  law.  Sheng  is  trying  to  work 
out  the  plan  on  Chinese  lines;  but  he  has  the  shrewd- 
ness to  know  that  he  must  rely  on  a  foreign  staff.  To 
a  European  it  might  have  seemed  that  the  great  iron 
works  at  Hanyang,  which  he  has  lately  bought  from  the 
Viceroy  Chang  Chi-tung,  and  the  Director-Generalship 
of  Railways,  would  have  been  occupation  enough  ;  but 
a  Chinese  mandarin  is  de  toute  disponibilit'c,  and  happier 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  (golden)  balls  he  has  to 
keep  up. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  for  February  are 
given  at  #20,298,097  or  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  on 
February  of  last  year,  and  66  per  cent,  on  February 
1895.  This  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  manufactures,  the 
proportion  for  February  1895  being  22*59  percent.,  as 
compared  with  26*05  Per  cent,  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  this  year.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  the 
total  exports  of  manufactured  goods  for  the  full  fiscal 
year  ending  30  June  next  should  be  about  #261,000,000, 
which  compares  with  #228,489,893  for  1896,  and 
#183,593,743  for  1895.  A  very  decided  activity  is 
evinced  in  nearly  all  branches  of  trade,  and  British 
manufacturers  would  do  well  to  "  stir  their  stumps," 
in  the  classic  diction  of  Madame  Sans-Gene. 

The  position  of  Uruguay  appears  to  be  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  Notwithstanding  the  nervous 
assurances  of  the  authorities,  the  insurrection  is  further 
from  suppression  than  ever.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Blancos  are  rapidly  gaining  fresh  recruits,  and  although 
the  Government  forces  are  numerically  superior,  better 
generalship  is  shown  by  the  insurgents.  The  latest 
advices,  however,  indicate  that  the  united  forces  of  two 
chiefs  have  been  dispersed  and  are  being  closely  pur- 
sued, and,  further,  that  the  rebels  are  without  ammuni- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  more  in  accord  with 
the  facts  than  most  of  the  previous  despatches.  In  any 
case,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  leading  industries  of  the 
country  will  be  paralysed  for  some  long  time  to  come, 
and  investors  would  do  well  to  leave  Uruguay  bonds 
alone.  That  the  Government  proposes  to  raise  a  loan  of 
2,000,000  pesos  gold  to  enable  it  to  subdue  the  rebellion 
is  not  an  unexpected  item  of  news  ;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  unpalatable  to  the  present  bondholders.  The 
loan  is  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  tobacco  duties. 

The  dovecotes  of  German  finance  are  giving  evidence 
of  having  been  seriously  disturbed  by  the  news  that  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  has  definitely  decided  to  pur- 
chase the  five  railways  of  the  Republic  at  a  price  about 
£3,100,000  below  the  Bourse  value.  The  authorities 
state  that  the  dividends  have  not  been  really  earned, 
and  that  the  roads  have  been  starved  for  the  purposes 
of  these  dividends.  Much  ill  feeling  has  been  created 
among  German  investors,  who  are  the  largest  holders, 
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and  we  seriously  doubt  whether  the  Council  will  succeed 
in  completing  the  purchase  at  the  present  figures. 

Consul  Gardiner,  of  Amoy  (China),  sends  some  inte- 
resting suggestions  to  British  traders  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  in  that  district.  He  recommends  the 
exportation  of  metal  pails  and  tubs  to  replace  the 
wooden  articles  at  present  in  use.  They  are  to  have  no 
handles,  but  bars  through  which  the  Chinese  could 
place  a  knotted  rope  to  serve  as  handle.  He  further 
states  that,  with  careful  advertising,  there  is  a  great 
field  for  chemical  manure.  British  manufactured  drugs 
(with  price  plainly  marked  on  the  bottle,  leaving  a  good 
margin  of  profit  for  the  retailer)  would  also  sell  well, 
for  the  natives  like  medicine  !  Needles,  suitably  packed 
with  attractive  wrappings  and  trademarks,  should  com- 
mand a  ready  market,  at  present  catered  for  mainly  by 
German  makers.  An  excellent  report,  and  we  would 
recommend  those  interested  to  procure  a  copy. 

Last  year  one  of  our  Consuls  on  the  East  African 
coast  told  us  that  English  cotton  goods  were  being 
rapidly  driven  out  of  that  market.  For  the  lower 
grades  Dutch  stuffs  had  for  the  most  part  been  substi- 
tuted, stuffs  which  were  more  attractive  and  cheap  than 
those  formerly  imported  from  Glasgow  ;  and  for  the 
better  qualities  American  articles  had  been  substituted, 
which  were  of  a  uniformly  high  standard  and  always 
reliable,  whereas  a  little  acquaintance  showed  English 
goods  to  be  largely  compounded  of  "size"  and  other 
villainous  adulterants.  During  recent  months,  American 
shipments  of  cottons  to  China  have  increased  at  a  mar- 
vellous rate,  and  one  wonders  if  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Celestials  generally  appreciate 
the  steady  virtues  of  American  articles.  Though  Chinese 
takings  of  English  cottons  keep  up  fairly  well,  it  cannot 
be  pretended  that  we  have  made  much  headway  since 
1890,  seeing  that  in  that  year  our  exports  amounted  to 
570}  million  yards  as  compared  with  less  than  543 
million  yards  last  year.  In  1896  American  shipments 
to  China  were  nearly  doubled.  This  year,  on  the  basis 
of  the  figures  for  the  first  three  months,  they  promise 
to  increase  at  a  still  more  rapid  pace.  It  seems  to  us 
that  if  Americans  can  contrive  to  increase  their  business 
with  the  Celestial  Empire,  we  should  be  able  to  do  the 
same,  or  at  any  rate  to  hold  our  own.  We  would  point 
out  for  the  benefit  of  English  manufacturers  and 
shippers  that  the  Chinese  is  a  hard  driver  of  bargains, 
and  that  when  he  finds  a  "  chop  "  that  is  reliable,  he 
purchases  again  of  that  "  chop."  In  fact,  he  refuses 
to  be  taken  in  twice. 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the  Dingley  Tariff 
Act  will  not  pass  the  Senate  without  material  modifica- 
tion of  some  of  its  schedules.  Party  discipline,  which 
was  dog-like  in  its  fidelity  in  the  Lower  House,  cannot 
be  exacted  in  the  Upper  one,  because  of  the  great 
pecuniary  interests  that  are  involved.  Mr.  Dingley 
must  have  anticipated  something  of  this  sort,  and 
therefore  he  will  be  prepared  with  a  compromise  on  the 
points  at  issue  when  the  measure  comes  back.  But  we 
doubt  if  he  anticipated  the  chorus  of  denunciation 
which,  in  America,  is  growing  louder  and  louder  every 
day.  Possibly  he  may  not  care  a  rush  for  this,  pro- 
vided he  makes  terms  with  the  Senate  ;  but  he  may  see 
occasion  for  regret  four  years  hence.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  retroactive  clause  will  not  be  approved. 
It  would,  however,  be  well  if  the  Senate  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  its  boasted  dignity,  as  well  as  of  its  duty  to 
the  nation,  and  by  some  clearly  expressed  repudiation 
of  this  undignified  and  shameless  bid  for  party  advan- 
tage relieved  trade  and  international  tension.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  having  declared  its  intention 
to  reduce  substantially  some  of  the  rates  of  duty,  the 
chief  effect  of  the  retroactive  clause,  if  it  were  possible 
to  put  it  into  practice,  would  be  not  to  save  the  United 
States  the  revenue  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  but 
mainly  to  transfer  it  from  the  credit  of  the  Wilson  Bill 
to  that  of  the  new  measure. 

Among  the  things  of  minor  importance  which  they 
seem  to  order  better  in  France  than  we  do  here  is  the 
rearing  of  poultry  for  market.  The  British  farmer,  as 
we  know,  has  matters  of  greater  urgency  to  attend  to, 


and  if  he  tolerates  poultry  at  all,  it  is  generally  in  order 
that  they  may  afford  pocket  money  for  his  womenfolk, 
who  have  to  look  after  the  creatures.  He  does  not,  or 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to,  understand  this  business. 
Hence  we  are  going  more  and  more  to  the  foreigners 
for  our  supplies.  The  value  of  the  eggs  which  we 
import  annually  exceeds  ,£4,000,000,  and  is  increasing. 
The  value  of  the  poultry  and  game,  dead  and  alive, 
which  we  import  exceeds  ^600,000,  and  is  also  in- 
creasing. Of  the  latter  sum,  about  one-third  goes  to 
France,  and  of  the  former  sum,  more  than  one-fourth. 
This  anomaly  furnishes  our  Consul  at  Cherbourg  with 
the  subject  of  a  lecture  which  he  addresses  to  the 
English  farmer  on  his  folly.  Incidentally,  he  gives 
some  details  of  the  way  in  which  this  industry  is  carried 
on  in  Normandy.  We  commend  the  subject  to  the 
attention  of  County  Council  lecturers.  Our  farmers  in 
out-of-the-way  places  do  certainly  labour  under  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  shape  of  heavy  charges  for  railway 
carriage  ;  but  this  disability  is  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  French  can  succeed  in  this  business 
of  poultry  keeping  while  we  cannot. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 
A.  J.  WHITE,  LIMITED. 

Mother  Seigel  is  in  the  market  at  last,  and  that  huge, 
section  of  the  British  public  which  places  its  faith  in 
nostrums  can  now  have  the  satisfaction  of  participating 
also  in  the  large  profits  derived  from  their  sale.  Whether 
Mrs.  Allen  and  Dr.  Williams  intend  to  follow  the  old 
lady's  lead  and  convert  themselves  into  public  com- 
panies we  do  not  know  ;  but,  if  they  do,  we  doubt 
whether  shares  in  the  business  of  restoring  the  world's 
hair  or  of  producing  the  miraculously  effective  pink 
pills  will  find  so  large  a  circle  of  old  friends  as  the 
"  Soothing  Syrup,"  which  we  imagine  must  have  been 
more  extensively  advertised  than  even  "  Bovril  "itself. 
We  learn  with  no  sort  of  surprise  from  the  prospectus 
that  the  net  profits  of  the  last  four  years  have  averaged 
upwards  of  ^89,000  a  year ;  and  the  capital,  which  is 
fixed  at  one  million  sterling,  does  not  therefore  seem  at 
all  excessive.    Half  of  this  sum  is  in  the  shape  of  Six 
per  Cent.  Preference   shares   and   the   remainder  in 
Ordinary  shares,  so  that,  after  paying  the  preferential 
dividend  (^£30,000),  there  will,  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
sent business,  remain  nearly  12  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  distribution  among  the  Ordinary  shares.    This  com- 
putation, of  course,  leaves  out  of  account  the  increase 
of  profit  that  may  be  expected  from   the  additional 
,-£40,000  of  working  capital  which  will  now  be  brought 
into  the  business.    The  vendors  show  their  confidence 
in  the  undertaking  by  accepting  in  part  payment  of  the 
purchase  money  (,£960,000)  the  maximum  amount  of 
shares  (both  Preference  and  Ordinary)  that  the  rules  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  will  allow,  and  they  agree  to  pay 
all  costs  and  charges  of  every  kind  incidental  to  the 
formation  and  registration  of  the  Company,  and  up  to 
the  first  allotment.    We  are  not  prone  to  recommend 
commercial  investments  too  warmly,  but  this  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  concern  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  of  a  good  dividend  with  adequate  security, 
and  we  think  our  readers  will  be  fortunate  if  they  are 
able  to  obtain  shares  in  it.     For  our  own  part,  we 
should  greatly  prefer  the  shares  to  the  syrup. 

EDMUNDSON'S  ELECTRICITY  CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

The  capital  of  this  Company  consists  of  35,500  Ordi- 
nary shares  of  ,£5  each,  and  4,500  Deferred  shares  of 
,£5  each,  the  former  being  entitled  to  a  cumulative  divi- 
dend of  6  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  to  a  non-cumulative 
dividend  at  the  same  rate  ;  and  all  profits  over  6  per 
cent,  are  to  be  divisible  pro  rata  between  all  the  shares. 
The  vendors  are  "  Edmundsons,  Limited,"  which  was 
formed  in  1888  with  a  capital  of  ,£61,000,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  formation  of  a  new  Company  is  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional working  capital  tor  extending  the  business  of 
electric  lighting  at  Folkestone,  Winchester,  Salisbury, 
and  Ventnor.  The  purchase  price  is  fixed  at  ^75,000, 
of  which  ^£9,000  is  payable  in  cash,  ,,£43,500  in  Ordinary 
shares,  and  ,£22,500  in  Deferred  shares  ;  and  20,000 
Ordinary  shares  are  now  offered  for  subscription, 
leaving  6,800  Ordinary  shares  for  future  issue.  The 
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concern  comes  before  the  public  under  respectable 
auspices,  but  we  are  unable  to  recommend  the  shares 
as  a  sufficiently  remunerative  investment.  It  is  stated 
that  the  vendor  Company  has  regularly  paid  a  6  per 
cent,  dividend  on  its  capital  of  ^61,000.  Let  us 
assume  that  this  will  continue,  and  let  us  assume 
further  that  the  additional  1,000  of  working  capital 
now  to  be  introduced  will  also  yield  a  6  per  cent, 
dividend.  The  vendor  Company  will  receive,  first, 
^"9,000  in  cash,  and  secondly  the  shares  above  men- 
tioned, and  it  is  clear  that  the  latter  will  include  a  two- 
fifths  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the  additional  working 
capital.  Consequenth',  on  the  basis  of  assumptions 
which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety, 
the  new  shareholders  will  receive  three-fifths  of  6  per 
cent,  on  ^61,000,  plus  three  fifths  of  6  per  cent,  on 
^91,000,  or  in  round  numbers  ^5,470  a  year,  which 
will  pay  them  less  than  5!  per  cent,  on  the  ^100,000 
they  are  to  invest.  This  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  a 
sufficient  return  on  Ordinary  shares  in  a  commercial 
enterprise. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Sailor,  Chester. — The  purchase  would  be  highly  specula- 
tive. The  prospects  are  said  to  be  good,  but  the  expense  of 
working  is  appalling.  Read  Report  of  Meeting,  held  15th  inst., 
before  buying. 

J.  T.  \V.,  Nice. — Converted  into  Limited:  Company  in  1889. 
Have  a  branch  at  Bordeaux. 

Preferred,  Kendal. — The  market  in  these  shares  is  very 
restricted.    We  do  not  advise  a  purchase  at  present. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  PROBABLE  RESULT  OF  AN  ANGLO- 
BOER  WAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  20  April,  1897. 

SIR, — Since  the  days  of  1879-1880,  it  has  been  the  lot 
of  loyal  Englishmen  residing  in  South  Africa  to 
hear  constantly  allusions  to  the  fact  that  England  has 
been  whipped  by  the  Boers.    Only  Englishmen  settled 
in  the  country  realize  to  the  full  the  sting  of  this  taunt, 
which  the  Boers  never  allow  them  to  forget,  and  they 
also  feel  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  attempts  at  concilia- 
tion under  such  conditions.    It  is,  therefore,  of  vast 
importance  that  in  the  unhappy  event  of  another  war 
breaking  out  in  the  South  African  Republic  a  repetition 
of  our  former  experiences  should  be  guarded  against. 
Speaking  generally,  the  effect  of  the  victories  gained  by 
the  Boers  over  English-speaking  people  has  served  in 
no  small  degree  to  confirm  their  opinion  of  themselves 
~s  a  fighting  power,  while  their  better  equipment  enables 
hem  to  contemplate  calmly  any  hostile  advances  made 
from  the  English  side.    Such  expressions  as  that  10,000 
ien  sent  against  them  would  serve  for  a  mild  breakfast 
re  not  uncommon,  while  that  20,000  men  would  make 
decent  lunch,  and  leave  them  hungry  for  dinner,  is 
he  usual  humorous  way  in  which  they  look  upon  the 
ossibilities  of  England  venturing  again   to  send  an 
ndermanned  and  perhaps  inefficiently  led  expedition 
jainst  them.    This  Boer  opinion  deserves  notice  when 
he  fact  is  considered  that  they  can  place  25,000  well- 
quipped,  serviceable  men  in  the  field,  organized  as  only 
oers  can  organize  for  guerilla  warfare.    Add  to  this 
umber  a  possible  extra  5,000  to  10,000  likely  to  flock 
~  the  Boer  standard  from  outside  at  the  first  outbreak 
f  war.    Then  recollect  that  the  English  are  the  attack- 
g  party  in  a  country  that  offers  every  advantage  for 
the  enemies'  peculiar  style  of  long-range  fighting,  and 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  English  would  require 
three  men  to  every  fighting  Boer  to  ensure  a  successful 
bsue  to  a  war. — Yours  truly,  Aurel  Schulz 

AN  AUTHOR'S  GRIEVANCE  AGAINST  THE 
"  WEEKLY  SUN." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Three  Gables,  Grove  Park,  Kent. 
Sir, — It  seems  to  me  that  the  following  facts  should  be 
made  known  in  the  interest  of  all  authors  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  question  of  copyright. 


On  28  March  a  poem  from  one  of  my  books  was 
printed  in  the  "  Weekly  Sun."  No  acknowledgment 
of  its  source  was  appended,  and  the  name  affixed  was 
E.  Nesbitt  (the  name,  I  believe,  of  another  author).  I 
wrote  to  the  editor  pointing  out  these  facts,  and  asking 
for  a  cheque  to  the  amount  of  my  usual  fee  for  the  use 
of  a  poem.  I  received  in  reply  a  letter  stating  that  it 
was  an  advantage  to  an  author  to  have  his  poems 
"taken"  by  the  "Weekly  Sun,"  and  that  the  editor 
"  preferred  to  regard  the  advantage  as  mutual."  To 
this  I  replied  that  the  question  of  advantage  need  not 
be  considered,  as  no  acknowledgment  of  the  source  of 
the  poem  had  been  made,  and  the  name  was  misspelled ; 
and  again  I  asked  for  a  cheque.  The  reply  from  the 
"Weekly  Sun"  regretted  Mr.  Charles  Watney's  in- 
ability to  endorse  this  suggestion.  Then  I  wrote, 
remarking  that  as  yet  I  had  claimed  no  damages,  and 
named  a  date  on  which  I  should,  unless  I  received  a 
cheque,  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  my  solicitor. 
By  return  of  post  came  the  cheque,  together  with  the 
following  interesting  letter  : — 

"  The  '  Weekly  Sun,'  Temple  House,  Temple  Avenue, 
London,  E.C.,  9  April,  1S97. 
"  Madam, — As  I  have  no  wish  to  protract  this  un- 
pleasantness, I  enclose  the  cheque  for  £2  2s.  At  the 
same  time  I  take  leave  to  reaffirm  my  view  of  the  posi- 
tion, and,  to  avoid  any  recurrence  of  any  incident  of  the 
kind,  have  given  instructions  that  no  future  reference, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  shall  be  made  to  you  or  your 
works  in  the  numerous  publications  with  which  I  am 
concerned. — Yours  truly,  Chas.  Watney." 

Comment  is  superfluous. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

E.  Nesbit. 

MRS.  MAYBRICK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ravenscourt  Park,  W. ,  10  April,  1897. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  this  date  "  A  Barrister,"  who 
never  saw  Mrs.  Maybrick  or  any  of  her  relatives,  calls 
attention  to  her  case,  and  at  the  close  of  his  letter 
he  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Home  Secretary  promised 
to  try  to  "elucidate"  this  "  very  difficult  case."  But 
as  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  appears  to  have  failed  in 
elucidating  anything  and  to  have  given  up  all  intention 
of  carrying  out  his  promise,  your  correspondent  very 
naturally  asks  the  important  question,  "  What  influ- 
ence induced  him  to  abandon  his  self-imposed  task  ?  " 
Lord  Salisbury  furnishes  the  answer  to  this  question. 
In  the  "Dublin  Daily  Express"  of  13  March  last 
his  Lordship  is  reported  to  have  said,  "There  is  a 
general  impression  that  if  you  take  anyone  of  education 
and  set  him  down  as  an  arbiter,  he  will  decide  impar- 
tially between  two  litigants.  He  will  certainly  not  do 
so  if  the  matter  is  one  of  great  public  controversy  in 
which  men  have  taken  angry  sides.  Impartiality  is'  a 
great  intellectual  achievement.  We  are  very  proud  of 
the  impartiality  of  our  judges,  and  we  are  right  to 
be  so.  They  are  impartial  because  they  are  trained. 
.  .  .  They  do  everything  in  the  full  blaze  of  publicity." 

This,  then,  appears  to  be  the  true  explanation  why 
the  Home  Secretary  abandoned  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken. It  is  no  secret  (or  shall  I  say  it  is  an  open 
secret  ?)  that  Mrs.  Maybrick's  case  has  been  a  matter 
"  of  great  public  controversy,  in  which  men  have  taken 
angry  sides."  It  is  well  known  that  incontrovertible 
reasons  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner  have  been  sent  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  but  he  does  not  venture  to  grapple 
with  them  ;  he  simply  remarks  that  he  cannot  see 
his  way  to  grant  release.  It  has  been  said  that  there 
would  be  a  better  chance  for  release  if  the  advocates  for 
justice  being  done  would  only  keep  quiet  and  be  silent 
respecting  her  for  two  or  three  years  ;  yet  Lord 
Salisbury  is  reported  in  the  paper  above  quoted  to 
have  said,  "  In  the  day  in  which  we  live  the  class  which 
does  not  complain  is  the  class  that  will  go  to  the  wall." 
Again,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  If  you  are  suffer- 
ing injustice  ....  the  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands 
by  taking  care  that  that  injustice  is  not  committed  in 
a  corner."  Does  Sir  Matthew  Ridley  agree  with 
the  views  above  quoted  ?  Does  he  approve  of  public 
criticism  and  comment  as  a  check  on  the  partiality 
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shown  by  some  people  who  should  act  impartially  in 
the  cause  of  justice  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  approves  of  public  criticism, 
from  which  even  he  does  not  escape,  but  which  he 
welcomes  "as  the  very  salt  of  the  administration  of 
the  law."  Unfortunately  we  have  not  a  proper  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  or  we  should  have  less  cause  for 
complaint.  I  hope,  however,  that  Sir  Matthew  Ridley 
will  long  before  the  month  of  June  next  give  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  (and  especially  where  that  doubt  has  largely 
increased)  to  those  prisoners  whose  cases,  in  the  opinion 
of  able  legal  authorities,  call  for  revision,  and  that  he 
will  not  permit  any  prisoner  to  suffer  in  consequence 
of  the  agitation  caused  by  the  advocates  of  justice. — 
Truly  yours,  Heathcote  Hardinge. 

MILITARY  TITLES  FOR  ARMY  MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London. 

Sir, — Your  issue  of  the  17th  inst.  contains  a  letter 
under  the  above  title,  with  the  crisp  signature  of  "  An 
Army  Surgeon  of  Thirty  Years'  Service." 

The  syntax  of  that  gentleman  is  as  curiously  involved 
as  his  logic  is  decrepit  ;  but  after  carefully  reading  his 
communication  three  times  I  think  I  can  glean  as 
follows  : 

I.  That  because  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
have  combatant  titles  pure  and  simple,  argal  army 
doctors  should  also  have  such  titles.  But  the  officers 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  are  most  essentially  combatant 
officers,  and  exercise,  according  to  seniority,  general 
command  over  all  branches  of  the  Service,  and  it  would 
consequently  be  absurd  to  deny  them  combatant  titles. 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  was  an  officer  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  (Bengal)  ;  and,  after  holding  many  high 
commands,  both  in  peace  and  war,  he  rose  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  in  India.  Would  my 
medical  friend  contend  that  a  similar  career  should  be 
open  to  army  surgeons? 

II.  I  perceive  that  this  correspondent  carefully  blinks 
my  deadly  reductio  ad  absurdum,  to  the  effect  that  if 
army  doctors  are  to  be  colonels  and  generals,  army 
chaplains  should  have  similar  titles,  and  that  navy 
doctors  should  be  commodores  and  admirals.  This 
seems  to  be  a  nettle  which  he  will  not  grasp. 

III.  In  my  previous  letter  I  raised  no  objection  to  the 
qualified  military  titles  now  conceded  to  army  doctors. 
I  merely  condemned  the  desire  of  those  gentlemen  to 
suppress  the  word  "surgeon"  now,  and  most  properly, 
attached  to  each  such  title.  Yet  I  perceive  that  this 
correspondent  points  with  a  species  of  triumph  to  the 
case  of  his  brethren  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
where,  as  he  admits,  that  word,  so  offensive  to  the 
British  military  surgeon,  is  affixed  to  each  such  title. 

IV.  As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water  brooks,  so  does 
your  correspondent  seem  to  pant  for  the  bestowal  on 
his  class  of  the  title  of  "Royal  Medical  Corps."  Let 
them  have  it.  But  as  to  the  suppression  of  the  word 
"surgeon"  in  their  individual  titles,  I  say,  never! 
Whether  as  a  prefix  or  a  suffix  that  terrible  noun  must 
remain.  Why  are  the  doctors  so  ashamed  of  it?  — 
Yours  truly,  Bomba. 

A  NEW  COLUMBUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  20  April,  1897. 

Sir, — There  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle  "  a  review,  signed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  of 
Mr.  Gleeson's  White's  "English  Illustration:  'The 
Sixties,'  "  which  hardly  seems  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  it  deserves.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and 
his  work.  For  instance,  in  the  following  sentence  Mr. 
Pennell's  idea  of  a  literary  style  is  revealed  :  "  There  is 
no  doubt,  as  he  [Mr.  White]  says,  that  the  book 
could  not  be  called  a  catalogue  raisonne.  It  is 
true  there  is  no  English  equivalent  for  this  term, 
though  the  English  substitute  with  descriptions  of,  does 
express  the  same  thing."  What  Mr.  Pennell  means 
by  calling  "with  descriptions  of"  the  English  sub- 
stitute of  catalogue  raisonne  I  confess  passes  my 
imited  comprehension.    But  Mr.  Pennell  is  a  superior 


person,  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  temptation  of  being 
merely  grammatical  and  accurate.  How  can  one  be 
angry  with  him  ?  Is  he  not  the  very  incarnation  of 
modesty  ?  This  is  how  he  proceeds  in  his  review : 
"He  [Mr.  White]  seems  to  have  come  mostly  to  the 
same  conclusions  as  I  have."  But  Mr.  Pennell's 
sensitive  delicacy  of  feeling  will  not  allow  him  to 
be  even  so  far  self-assertive  :  he  hastens  to  add 
"these  [conclusions],  after  all,  being  but  the  con- 
sensus of  artistic  opinion  of  this  wonderful  period 
and  phase  of  British  art."  "  I  [Mr.  Pennell]  never 
made  any  pretensions  to  have  discovered  or  invented 
the  artists,  or  scarcely  even  to  have  resurrected 
their  books."  Is  not  this  deprecation  of  applause  truly 
touching?  What  a  beautiful  neologism,  too,  is  that 
verb  "to  resurrect" — I  was  glad  to  meet  with  it  again 
later  on  in  the  article.  I  will  only  inflict  on  your 
readers  two  more  examples  of  Mr.  Pennell's  almost 
superhuman  modesty.  "  If  anything  I  [Mr.  Pennell] 
have  said  or  written  has  increased  the  prices  of  thesa 
drawings  and  books  almost  a  hundredfold,  this  was 
not  my  intention."  "  It  has  never  been  my  desire  to 
be  called,  though  really  I  am  afraid  I  am,  the  Columbus 
of  English  illustration."  I  have  heard  say  that  Mr. 
Massingham,  the  editor  of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle," 
thinks  Mr.  Pennell's  modesty  is  only  equalled  by  his 
good  taste  and  intelligence.    I  quite  believe  it. 

Yours  &c. ,  B. 

"  A  SINGULAR  PRAYER." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lyme  Regis. 

Sir, — In  your  "  Review,"  6  March,  page  235,  you 
quote  the  singular  prayer,  "  That  the  spark  of  grace 
might  be  watered  with  the  dew  of  blessing  from  on 
high."    Is  this  at  all  queerer  than 

"  Quanta  laboras  in  Charybdi, 
Digne  puer  meliore  flamma  "  ? 
Though  perhaps  Horace  meant  that,  had  there  been  a 
better  lighthouse  or  lighted  buoy  to  warn  vessels  off  the 
whirlpool,  his  friend  would  not  have  thus  floundered 
therein.— Yours,  X. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  RARE  BIRDS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

75  Clovelly  Mansions,  W.C.,  15  April. 

Sir, — The  attention  of  the  public  has  often  been 
called  to  this  matter,  but  with  little  result  so  far.  The 
destruction  of  the  rarer,  and  therefore  more  valuable, 
birds  goes  on  apace.  A  "  specimen"  of  the  hoopoe — a 
lovely  creature — it  is  recorded,  has  recently  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  "murderous  aim"  of  the  collector.  It 
was  shot  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Gardner,  at  Garstang, 
Lancashire,  on  29  September,  1896.  When  a  clergyman 
shoots  down  rare  birds,  one  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
other  people  who  do  not  profess  to  be  religious  do  the 
same.  More  recent  examples  are  furnished  in  the  case 
of  the  kingfisher.  Several  birds  of  this  species  have 
within  the  past  few  weeks  been  shot  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  :  two  have  been  shot  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  one  in  Surrey,  one  in  Northumberland,  and 
one  in  Yorkshire.  Of  course,  the  injury  thus  done  is 
slight  compared  with  the  wanton  slaughter  of  this 
exquisite  bird  which  is  everywhere  unceasingly  waged 
against  it  in  these  islands.  The  kingfisher  is  the  emerald 
of  our  bird  life  :  that  is  why  so  many  people  are  so 
proud  of  their  achievement  when  they  succeed  in  taking 
one  by  shooting  it.  But  is  it  not  deplorable  to  think  of 
the  near  extinction  of  the  beautiful  creature  in  this 
country  ?  There  must  be  a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things.  In  pointing  out  that  the  Wild  Birds  Protection 
Acts  of  1880  and  1896  should  be  made  general  in  terms, 
I  beg  to  make  the  following  suggestions  : — 

(1)  All  protection  which  mentions  particular  species 
of  birds  is  unsatisfactory,  because  some  valuable  species 
are  sure  to  be  omitted,  and  no  protection  is  given  to 
casual  visitors.  (2)  All  birds,  without  exception,  are 
of  some  use  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  their  de- 
struction will  probably  result  in  a  loss  to  the  community. 
(3)  If  all  birds  cannot  be  protected,  the  right  principle 
is  to  enumerate  just  those  species  which  are  to  be  out- 
side the  pale  of  protection,  not  those  which  are  to  be 
within  it. — I  am,  yours  faithfully,  Joseph  Collinson. 
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REVIEWS. 

DON  QUIXOTE. 

*'  The  History  of  Don  Quixote  of  the  Mancha." 
Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Miguel  de 
Cervantes  by  Thomas  Shelton  (1612-1620).  With 
Introductions  by  James  Fitzmaurice  Kelly.  .4  vols. 
London  :  David  Nutt.  i8q6. 

WHO  would  be  without  "Don  Quixote"?  What 
man  of  letters,  traveller,  sailor,  soldier,  and, 
above  all,  reformer,  could  afford  never  to  have  known 
the  writings  of  "  el  manco  sano,  el  famosotodo,  escritor 
alegre,  y  finalmente  regocijo  de  las  Musas,"  as  the 
"  estudiante  pardal  "  styles  Cervantes  in  the  noble  pre- 
face to  "  Persiles  y  Sigismunda"?  Have  not  both 
Knight  and  writer  consoled  us  in  adversity,  been  to  us 
as  tobacco  in  hunger,  quenched  our  thirst,  both  of  body 
and  soul  ;  and  do  we  not  read  the  incomparable  ad- 
ventures in  childhood  amid  peals  of  laughter,  and  when 
in  after  life  the  laughter  moderates,  after  the  fashion 
which  experience  brings,  come  to  venerate  that  which, 
in  youth,  provoked  our  merriment,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  we  come  to  laugh  at  much  we  venerated  ?  And 
Sancho,  as  human  as  his  master,  knowing  him  half 
insane  and  still  respecting  him,  what  literary  county 
councillor  bold  enough  to  place  his  sanitary  slab  of 
well-cemented  modern  criticism  upon  the  Squire,  or  bid 
him  lie  closer  to  his  master  to  make  room  for  any  other 
character  in  the  wide  field  of  literature  ?  Do  they  not 
show  his  birthplace  in  La  Mancha,  speak  of  him  as  a 
friend,  talk  of  his  ass,  and  bitterly  resent  any  insinua- 
tion that  his  body  was  but  astral  ? 

Though  in  his  lifetime  people,  it  is  said,  pointed  out 
Dante  as  the  man  who  had  been  in  Hell,  yet  in  no 
country  except  Spain  have  any  of  the  characters  of  any 
writer  taken  a  like  place  to  that  held  by  Don  Quixote 
and  by  Sancho.  Except  perhaps  the  "  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," hardly  a  work  has  been  so  much  translated. 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  enumerates  some  four-and- 
twenty  languages  in  which  the  Knight  and  Squire  are 
read  to-day,  ranging  from  Finnish  up  to  Persian.  It  is 
matter  of  self-congratulation  for  Englishmen  that  our 
literature  should  possess  not  only  the  first  translation, 
but  perhaps  in  Shelton's  work  the  best  attempt  to  pre- 
sent the  Spanish  masterpiece  to  foreign  readers  in  any 
European  language.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  in  his 
admirable  and  scholarly,  if  slightly  Gongoresque,  intro- 
duction styles  Shelton  "  Lord  of  the  golden  Elizabethan 
speech,  accomplished  artificer  in  style,"  and  says  "his 
work  is  literature,  sane  and  strong  and  beautiful." 
High  but  not  undeserved  praise  from  one  so  qualified 
to  speak  as  is  the  writer.  All  this  is  true,  and  certainly 
the  "  golden  Elizabethan  speech  "  gives  Shelton  an 
advantage  over  all  competitors.  They  may  be  more 
exact,  render  more  clearly  nice  points  of  quaint  Castilian 
speech,  explain  allusions,  tell  what  Cervantes  thought 
of,  but  did  not  say,  more  explicitly  ;  but  Shelton  still 
is  first  in  general  comprehension  of  what  Cervantes 
wrote.  Still  Shelton  is  no  servile  translator,  bound  in 
the  hat  and  hosen  of  literal  accuracy.  Like  the  Eliza- 
bethan navigator  when  he  found  a  difficulty,  he  attacked 
it  sword  in  hand,  not  diving  into  dictionaries  for  exact 
renderings,  but  making  English  words  fit  Spanish 
almost  by  force,  and  when  in  difficulty  boldly  coining 
for  himself,  as  when  he  manufactures  out  of  the  Spanish 
word  "estuches"  (cases)  a  suppositious  word  "estoises," 
which  does  just  as  well  as  if  it  had  received  the  appro- 
bation of  an  academy. 

"  Hace  orejas  de  mercader  "  he  renders  "he  hathe 
tradesman's  ears,"  which  may  have  been  an  Elizabethan 
equivalent  for  the  Spanish  phrase  which  dictionaries 
generally  explain  as  "  to  turn  a  deaf  ear,"  "to  disregard." 
Occasionally  he  catches  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  with 
great  felicity — for  example,  "went  on  increasing  in 
beauty  like  the  foam  of  the  sea  "  yields  not  a  whit  to  the 
original,  "  Iba  creciendo  en  hermosura  como  la  espuma 
de  la  mar,"  for  both  are  admirable.  "  No  vale  dos 
maravedi's  para  reina"  is  just  as  forcibly  turned  into 
English  "is  not  worth  a  Dodkin  for  a  Queen,"  even 
though  "  dodkin  "  is  not  a  word  one  would  expect  to 
encounter  in  a  work  by  Mr.  Pater.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, Shelton's  translations  are  not  so  apt,  as  when  for 


"  Caballero  de  la  triste  figura  "  he  gives  us  "  Knight  of 
the  ill-favoured  countenance."  "Triste"  cannot  be 
strained  to  mean  "  ill-favoured,"  and  one  misses  the 
familiar  Georgian  "  Knight  of  the  rueful  countenance," 
which,  moreover,  more  exactly  gives  the  meaning  of  the 
Spanish.  In  rendering  unto  Shelton  what  is  Shelton's, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  language  which  he 
used,  although  majestic,  flowing,  and  well  suited  to 
express  the  Castilian  used  by  Cervantes,  is  not  the 
language  in  which  we  think  to-day.  Therefore  it  may 
be  that  in  some  respects  we  lose  in  it  that  which  we  find 
in  a  more  modern,  and  perhaps  more  laboured  version 
of  the  original.  We  do  not  read  "  Don  Quixote  "  as  we 
read  the  Bible,  in  an  attitude  of  faith,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, wish  to  make  out  more  or  less  exactly  what 
the  author  wished  us  to  understand.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing in  relation  to  the  Scriptures  would,  if  I  under- 
stand the  matter,  be  unorthodox,  and  hence  the 
difference  between  a  book  written  in  Elizabethan 
English,  which  we  look  at  merely  as  a  work  of  art,  and 
one  to  which  we  give  unreasoning  belief. 

To  understand  so  national  a  work  as  is  "  Don 
Quixote,"  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  know  Spanish  but 
to  comprehend  Spain  and  the  Spaniards,  a  country  and 
a  people  differing  from  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  And, 
therefore,  it  may  be  that,  as  the  England  in  which 
Shelton  lived  differs  so  widely  from  the  England  of  to- 
day, an  additional  barrier  to  comprehension  is  inter- 
posed between  the  modern  reader  and  Cervantes  by  the 
allusions  to  English  customs  and  use  of  old  English 
words  for  customs  which  have  disappeared.  All  this  in 
no  way  militates  against  the  artistic  value  of  the  trans- 
lation as  a  whole,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  Shelton 
maintains  an  atmosphere  of  Spain  throughout  his 
work.  Some  things,  of  course,  had  ordinary  meanings 
to  him  which  to-day  a  reader  can  only  grasp  by  the 
medium  of  a  dictionary.  For  instance,  the  description 
of  Rocinante,  "who  had  as  many  corners  as  a  Spanish 
rial,"  must  have  been  commonplace  to  Shelton,  who, 
no  doubt,  had  had  the  pockets  of  his  trunk-hose  worn 
into  holes  by  many  of  those  many-angled  coins.  Even 
in  Spain  for  the  last  thirty  years  the  many-cornered 
money,  cut  for  the  most  part  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  and 
which  gave  rise  to  the  saying  "  Tiene  mas  cantos  que 
un  real,"  has  been  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Again 
in  other  things,  modern  communications  between 
nations  enable  us  to  translate  without  difficulty 
"  Quitasoles,"  which  he  most  carefully  explains  in  an 
elaborate  marginal  note  as  "  a  sorte  of  canopie  ...  to 
keepe  offe  the  sunne."  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how 
Sancho  would  have  looked  had  he  followed  his  master's 
advice  before  entering  upon  his  governorship,  and  let 
"  his  apparrell  be  a  pained  hose  and  long  stockings,  a 
long  skirted  jacket  and  a  cloake  of  the  longest ;  but 
long  hose  by  no  means,  for  they  became  neither  gentle- 
men nor  governor."  At  all  events,  we  see  that  Don 
Quixote  did  not  wish  Sancho  to  appear  like  "your 
Kerne  of  Ireland"  in  his  "straight  trossers,"  and 
perhaps  the  advice  was  judicious. 

It  would  be  easy  in  the  four  portly  volumes  to  pick 
out  many  words  and  phrases  which  Shelton  translates 
a  la  diable,  or  even  misses  translating  when  he  thinks 
they  are  not  required.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  has  a  long 
list  of  them  in  his  twofold  introduction  ;  but  at  the  end 
of  the  list  he  does  full  homage  to  Shelton's  power,  bril- 
liancy, sonority,  and  splendour.  For  those  who  look 
for  an  accurate  word-by-word  translation,  with  foot- 
notes to  obscure  the  text ;  with  wealth  of  marginal  allu- 
sions to  other  authors  who  have  written  of  unkindred 
subjects,  and  all  the  pomp  and  glorious  display  of  arid 
scholarship,  Shelton  is  not  the  man.  But  for  all  those  who 
want  to  wander  through  La  Manchan  scrub  and  upland, 
smell  the  gum-cistus  as  they  read,  hear  the  cicalas'  me- 
tallic chink,  have  scent  of  thyme  and  sweet  germander 
in  their  nostrils,  enter  as  far  as  possible  into  the  feelingsof 
a  "  Castellano  rancio,"  smile  at  the  peasant  philosopher's 
shrewd  quips,  and  feel  Cervantes  bit  by  bit  show  his 
own  character  in  the  thin  Knight's,  and  grow  to  love  his 
own  creation,  only  one  man  has  translated  that  which 
Cervantes  wrote  so  as  to  make  it  live  in  English.  Chiefly, 
perhaps,  because  his  turn  of  mind  was  like  that  of  the 
Spaniard  whom  he  translated.  Cervantes  seldom  rises 
to  any  height,  and  when  he  tries  to  soar  is  apt  to  be 
didactic.    The  Spanish  mind,  like  that  of  all  the  Latin 
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races,  is  keenly  alive  to  the  ridiculous,  and  the  power 
of  Cervantes  is  in  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  his 
humour,  and,  above  all,  in  his  humanity. 

In  like  manner,  Shelton  himself  has  humour,  knows 
the  world,  and  now  and  then  is  not  averse  to  show  his 
knowledge.  Both  writer  and  translator  had  a  pedes- 
trian muse,  and  if  it  was  the  case  that  in  all  Spain  no 
poet  was  as  bad  as  Cervantes  (as,  at  least,  Lope  de 
Vega  says),  certainly  in  Shelton  he  found  a  translator 
incapable  of  any  flattery.  In  one  respect  the  two  men 
differed,  and  it  was  only  a  difference  of  humour — that 
is,  humour  taken  in  the  Elizabethan  sense.  Cervantes 
was  no  "  culterano  " — that  is,  follower  of  the  so-called 
"  Culto  "  style  of  Gongora.  Shelton,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  "parley  euphuism  "  with  the  best  courtier 
who  ever  waited  in  "  faireCinthia's  "  presence  chamber. 
Sometimes  he  turns  the  plain  Castilian  into  the  mon- 
strous language  of  Philautus  ;  but  we  may  pardon  him, 
for  in  his  time  conceits  were  thought  "  the  signs  of  a 
goode  wit  and  the  only  vertue  peculyar  to  a  courtier." 
Above  all,  Shelton  was  well  endowed  with  that  true 
English  pride  which  makes  us  style  ourselves  to-day 
an  "imperious"  race.  In  Chapter  lviii.  of  Volume  IV., 
when  commenting  upon  the  badness  of  the  verses  sung 
by  Altisidora,  which  verses,  as  he  well  says,  "  were  made 
on  purpose  to  be  absurd,"  he  adds  a  note  upon  the 
line  "  from  London  to  England,"  to  explain  "  that  the 
authoritie  fell  into  the  common  absurditie  that  I  have 
known  many  of  his  countrymen  doe,  which  is  that 
England  is  in  London."  Such  an  assumption  no  true 
patriot  could  endure.  Patriot  and  humourist,  and 
understanding  Spanish  (the  Court  language  of  the 
day),  Shelton  was  well  equipped  for  his  self-chosen 
task. 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly's  introductions  to  the  first 
and  second  parts  form  an  important  addition  to 
English  "  Quixotic  "  literature.  True  it  is  that  he  has 
adopted  the  style  rather  of  Gongora  than  of  Cervantes, 
but  this  is  an  age  of  "  Culteranismo "  (euphuism), 
and,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  have  a  distinctive  style 
than  none  at  all,  after  the  fashion  of  most  contem- 
porary English  writers.  Therefore,  if  it  pleases 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  it  pleases  me,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  "  Viva  el  Culteranismo  y  anda  morena."  What 
he  has  done  well  is  to  unite  the  best  of  Spanish  criti- 
cism upon  "  Don  Quixote,"  so  that  the  English  reader 
may  arrive  at  what  is  thought  in  Spain  of  the  best 
known  Spanish  masterpiece.  But  he  has  done  more 
than  that,  for  in  his  just  appreciations  of  not  only 
"  Don  Quixote  "  but  of  the  other  writings  of  Cervantes, 
he  has  enabled  those  to  whom  Castilian  is  unknown 
to  see  that  Cervantes  was  not  a  one-book  man.  The 
adventures  of  Rinconete  y  Cortadillo  and  the  whimsies 
of  El  Coloquio  de  los  Perros  have  travelled  the  world 
over  as  the  most  finished  expressions  of  the  picturesque 
genius.  With  them  journey  "  El  Casamiento  Enganoso  " 
and  "  La  Tia  Fingida,"  says  Mr.  Kelly.  But  in  another 
matter  I  take  leave  to  disagree  with  him.  "  In  our  own 
day  '  El  Licenciado  Vidriero,'  a  marvel  of  ingenious 
fantasy,  has  had  the  notable  distinction  of  translation  at 
the  hands  of  that  accomplished  Spanish  scholar,  M. 
Foulche  Dubois."  "  A  marvel  of  ingenious  fantasy,"  and 
then  "  distinction  "  by  translation  at  the  hands  of  a  mere 
scholar.  Not  so  ;  one  page  of  "  fantasy,"  especially 
when  "  ingenious,"  confers  distinction  on  any  mere 
scholar,  however  notable,  who  translates  or  meddles 
with  it,  no  matter  how  accomplished.  Fantasy  is  as 
far  beyond  mere  scholarship  as  Cervantes  was  beyond 
Avellaneda.  As  to  who  the  latter  was,  or  if  we  owe 
the  spurious  second  part  to  Aliaga,  Lope  de  Vega,  or 
another,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  argues  most  ingeniously, 
and  heaps  convincing  facts  against  the  assumption  that 
Lope  de  Vega  could  have  written  the  work  which  bears 
the  name  of  Alonso  Fernandez  de  Avellaneda.  Spanish 
opinion,  especially  that  of  Don  Cayetano  Rossell, 
seems  to  incline  to  the  belief  that  to  the  king's  con- 
fessor Aliaga  the  credit  of  the  spurious  second  part 
is  due.  Others,  again,  credit  it  to  the  Dominican, 
Fray  Juan  Blanco  de  Paz,  who  had  known  and 
quarrelled  with  Cervantes  when  a  prisoner  in  Algiers. 
Be  the  true  author  who  he  may,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice 
Kelly  is  judicious  when  he  says  the  effort  is  "far  from 
contemptible."  Indeed  the  style  is  good,  and  though 
the    invention    and   the   humour   lag  immeasurably 


behind  Cervantes,  still  certain  of  the  stories,  as,  for 
instance,  the  extremely  fine  episode  of  "Los  Felices 
Amantes,"  redeem  the  author  from  vulgarity  and 
commonplace.  In  the  elucidation  of  the  difficult  pass- 
ages in  "Don  Quixote"  (which  are  almost  innumerable) 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  shows  to  great  advantage  ;  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  and  the 
literature  of  the  period  standing  him  in  good  stead,  and 
easily  enabling  him  to  scent  the  pitfalls  into  which  so 
many  writers  on  the  subject  have  fallen  and  found  them- 
selves impaled  upon  the  hidden  stakes  concealed  by  the 
leaves  and  grass  of  harmless-looking  words  like  the 
"  Mocosa,"  which  he  cites  as  an  example.  He  has 
performed  a  piece  of  work  which  few  besides  himself 
could  have  performed  in  England.  His  summing  up  of 
the  entire  romance  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  its  entirety, 
to  show  what  really  the  publication  of  "  Don  Quixote  " 
did  achieve  in  relation  to  works  such  as  "  Amadis  de 
Gaula"  and  the  like.  "  But  as  a  picture  of  life  and 
manners  unalterably  replenished  with  humour,  fancy, 
and  contrivance,  '  Don  Quixote '  remains  immortal. 
A  visible  landmark,  it  stands  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  In  some  sort  the  last  representative  of  mediaeval 
romance,  it  ushers  in  the  new  dynasty,  being  itself  the 
earliest  and  most  illustrious  of  modern  masterpieces. 
Like  the  prophet  Aaron,  Cervantes  stood  between  the 
dead  and  living  and  the  plague  was  stayed." 

R.  B.  Clnninghame  Graham. 


THE  OUTGOING  TURK. 

"  The  Outgoing  Turk."  By  H.  C.  Thomson.    London  : 
Heinemann.  1897. 

THIS  is  an  account  of  a  journey  through  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  which  the  author  made  in  the 
summer  of  last  year.  Mr.  Thomson  did  not  content 
himself  with  visits  to  the  principal  towns  or  limit  his 
wanderings  by  the  facilities  that  the  railroads  offered. 
It  was  rather  the  outlying  districts  that  he  sought,  for 
the  journey  was  made  with  an  object,  no  less  indeed 
than  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  Austrian  administra- 
tion. So  he  took  carriages  and  post-carts  and  made  his 
way  through  some  eight  hundred  miles  of  little-known 
country,  scraping  acquaintance  with  the  peasantry, 
inquiring  and  observing  ;  and  he  has  recorded  his  dis- 
coveries with  singular  and  engaging  acuteness.  It  is 
clear  Mr.  Thomson  foresaw  the  imminence  of  a  crisis 
that  would  force  on  the  problem  that  for  twenty 
years  Europe  has  kept  dormant.  The  "  rottenness"  of 
Turkey,  its  inevitable  dissolution,  the  struggle  impend- 
ing in  Macedonia  and  Crete  for  a  final  delivery  from  the 
death-clutch  of  the  Porte— these  are  his  texts.  He  has 
a  theory  of  his  own  as  to  our  duty  when  the  crisis  should 
come,  and  with  a  fine  eye  for  rhetorical  effect,  he  points 
the  moral  of  the  curse  that  Turkey  brings  upon  its 
subject  races  by  exhibiting  to  us  the  peace  and  calm 
and  blessed  change  that  Austria  has  worked  in  the 
provinces  she  has  taken  in  hand.  Whether  we  accept 
Mr.  Thomson's  conclusions  or  not,  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  power  with  which  he  urges  them. 
The  Bosnia  of  to-day  is  contrasted  with  accounts  the 
Consuls  sent  home  twenty  years  ago,  and  all  through 
the  magnitude  of  Austria's  achievement  is  made 
manifest. 

Mr.  Thomson  is  never  abstruse,  never  uninterest- 
ing, never  what  the  Germans  so  charmingly  dub 
"  long-whilish."  He  gets  to  his  points  with  refresh- 
ing directness,  and  observations  that  seem  to  be 
trivial  at  the  first  glance  are  found  to  be  vital  at  the 
second.  There  are  lessons  too  in  it  that  hit  us  nearer 
home  than  the  Epirus.  The  solution  of  the  land  ques- 
tion which  the  Austrian  Government  has  adopted,  the 
abolition  of  all  arrears  beyond  one  year's  rent,  the 
security  of  tenant  right,  the  provisions  for  establishing 
a  peasant  proprietary,  these  are  bold  and  simple  pieces  of 
statesmanship,  justified  as  much  by  their  necessity  as 
their  success.  The  judicial  institutions  are  shown  us 
in  their  workings,  and  we  have  an  account  of  educa- 
tional reforms ;  tentative,  perhaps,  at  first,  but  very 
firmly  established  now.  The  contentment  of  the 
peasantry,  the  good  feeling  that  apparently  replaces 
race  hatreds,  the  mitigation  of  religious  animosities — 
Mr.  Thomson  shows   how   completely   these   are  a 
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measure  of  Baron  Appel's  success.  In  commenting 
on  these  governmental  problems  Mr.  Thomson  fre- 
quently illumines  his  argument  by  references  to  our  own 
methods  in  India,  and  his  work  gains  immensely  in 
lucidity  and  suggestiveness  by  the  process. 

We  have  said  Mr.  Thomson  has  a  theory  of  his  own 
as  to  England's  course.  It  reminds  one  of  the  "  forty- 
niner's  "  prayer  before  tackling  the  grizzly.  "  Oh 
Gawd,  if  you  won't  help  me,  don't  help  the  bar." 
We  may  not  have  reason  to  fight  against  the  Turk  ; 
but  in  the  name  of  decency,  says  our  author,  don't  let 
us  fight  for  him.  He  shows  us  what  his  rule 
means,  and  the  boon  of  emancipation  from  it.  He 
gives  us  the  dilemma — help  the  Turk,  and  perpetuate 
this  nameless  horror  ;  stop  helping  him,  and  let  these 
other  subjects  share  in  the  blessings  that  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  enjoy.  The  devious  course  of  England's 
policy  is  set  out  graphically  in  the  last  chapters  of  the 
book.  It  will  be  news  to  many  that  it  was  the  English 
Consul-General  at  Serajevo,  who,  in  his  own  words, 
was  "urging  the  Vali  to  take  steps  at  once,  if  possible, 
to  sweep  these  bands  of  brigands  out  of  Bosnia,"  in 
1876 — "brigands"  being  a  euphemism  for  insurgents 
against  Turkish  rule.  In  1862  the  British  Government 
interfered  to  prevent  the  Serbs  getting  arms  from 
Birmingham  ;  in  short,  the  country  of  freedom  has  so 
completely  identified  itself  with  the  most  corrupt  and 
cruel  of  autocratic  governments,  that  Mr.  Curzon's 
boast  last  autumn— that  the  British  fleet  had  rendered 
invaluable  assistance  (to  the  Sultan)  by  nipping  in- 
surrection in  the  bud  at  every  port  where  our  ships  lay 
— passed  almost  unnoticed.  It  is  against  this  pro- 
Turkish  policy  that  our  author  declaims.  He  has  put 
his  argument  into  a  new  form,  backs  it  with  fresh 
evidence,  and  puts  it  to  the  reader  with  a  force  that 
is  all  the  greater  from  the  studious  impartiality  of 
the  advocate.  The  crisis  has  come  a  little  sooner 
than  Mr.  Thomson  seems  to  have  anticipated  :  the 
more  immediate  therefore  the  value  of  his  book. 

PRINTERS'  MYSTERIES. 

"  Moxon's  Mechanick  Exercises."  Edited  with  Preface 
and  Notes  by  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne.  London  : 
Quaritch.  1896. 

'FO  this  day,  a  visitor  to  a  printing-office  may  chance 
J-  to  hear,  proceeding  from  the  machine-room,  a 
vague  noise  of  whistling  and  yelling,  and  will  be  told, 
in  answer  to  his  anxious  inquiry,  that  it  is  only  some 
young  fellow  "out  of  his  time."  He  will  recognize  a 
faint  echo  of  the  elaborate  ceremony  of  the  "  Depositio," 
once  so  solemnly  enacted  in  every  printing-house  in 
Christendom,  and  his  curiosity  may,  perhaps,  be 
awakened  to  know  more  of  the  singular  customs  of 
journeymen  printers.  In  1835  a  man  named  George 
Brimmer,  who  described  himself  as  "  Imposer,  Cor- 
rector, Locker-up,  Layer-up,  and  Distributor  of  Types 
at  some  of  the  principal  offices  of  the  Metropolis," 
published  a  rough  poem,  which  is  a  perfect  compen- 
dium of  oddities  of  the  trade.  Since  "The  Composing 
Room  "  was  published  only  sixty  years  have  elapsed, 
and  yet  numerous  practices  which  Brimmer  described 
as  still  in  force  in  that  day  are  now  wholly  obsolete 
and  forgotten.  For  the  strange  formulas  of  dismissal 
the  curious  reader  may  turn  to  Blades's  technical 
volume,  the  "Depositio  Cornuti  Typographici,"  but 
the  real  four,  et  origo  of  odd  lore  about  the  mysteries  of 
printing  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  "  Mechanick 
Exercises"  issued  bv  Joseph  Moxon  in  1683. 

Moxon's  book — of  which  a  very  handsome  reprint,  in 
two  volumes,  edited  by  the  most  eminent  of  American 
authorities  on  typography,  Mr.  Theodore  De  Vinne, 
lies  before  us— is  not  merely  the  earliest,  but  the 
most  complete,  of  the  few  existing  early  manuals 
of  the  art  of  printing.  For  almost  a  century  it  re- 
mained the  only  authority  on  the  subject,  and  has 
continued  to  be  the  basis  of  successive  treatises,  not 
merely  of  an  antiquarian  but  of  a  technical  kind. 
It  is  said  that  only  five  copies  of  the  original  edition 
are  now  to  be  met  with,  three  of  these  being  in  Ameri- 
can collections  ;  and  it  has  never  until  now  been  repro- 
duced in  its  entirety,  with  facsimiles  of  its  numerous 
plates  and  diagrams.    Hence,  although  the  theme  is  of 


esoteric  interest,  the  production  of  this  very  handsome 
and  costly  reprint  seems  proper  to  be  recorded  here. 
Moxon,  who  was  born  in  1627,  was  a  famous  maker  of 
mathematical  instruments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and  was  gradually  led  to  the  manufacture  of  types  ;  in 
1669  he  issued  a  folio  sheet  of  "the  several  sorts  of 
Letters  cast  by  Joseph  Moxon,"  he  being  then  Hydro- 
grapher  to  the  King  and  a  man  of  some  position.  In 
1677  he  began  to  publish,  in  monthly  parts,  his  famous 
"  Mechanick  Exercises,"  in  which  he  discussed  the 
trades  of  the  smith,  the  joiner,  the  carpenter  and  the 
turner,  not  reaching  that  of  type-founding  until  1683. 
After  this  Moxon  disappeared,  and  we  believe  that  the 
date  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  technical  part  of  this  great 
book,  which  demands  the  attention  of  a  specialist,  but 
we  propose  to  describe  some  of  the  singular  habits  of 
the  printing-office,  as  Moxon  pictured  them  two 
hundred  years  ago.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
place  where  a  printer  carried  on  his  business  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  a  very  rude  one.  It  was 
generally  a  sort  of  loft  in  the  upper  floor  of  a  small 
house,  and  it  possessed  neither  fireplace  nor  glass 
windows.  The  cold  in  winter  is  complained  of  as 
intense,  a  sharp  frost  often  destroying  the  work  half- 
done  in  the  office.  Light  came  through  small  windows 
near  the  ceiling,  over  which  oiled  paper  was  drawn,  in 
order  to  temper  the  light  and  keep  out  the  rain.  Mr. 
De  Vinne  remarks  that  the  printing-houses  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  very  rough  and  bare,  and  sO 
small  that  an  office  which  contained  four  hand-presses 
and  a  dozen  frames  was  considered  spacious.  We 
hardly  consider  sufficiently  the  disregard  and  positive 
suspicion  in  which  the  necessary,  but  often  far  from 
harmless,  printer  was  held,  even  in  days  long  subse- 
quent to  the  nominal  delivery  of  the  Press  from  its 
bondage. 

We  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  are  aware  of 
the  word  "chapel"  as  it  is  used,  so  curiously,  in 
the  printing  trade.  To  Moxon  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
printing-house  are  "  ancient  customs  of  the  chapel," 
and  without  an  explanation  of  this  term  the  jargon  of 
the  old  typographers  is  unintelligible.  It  is  customary, 
we  believe,  to  trace  this  word,  which  was  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  printing-office,  back  to  the  time  of  Caxton, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  set  up  his  types  in  a  chapel 
attached  to  Westminster  Abbey.  But  Mr.  De  Vinne 
rejects  this  as  mere  modern  guesswork,  and  it  is  certain 
that  Moxon,  who  is  the  fountain-head  of  our  positive 
information,  gives  no  hint  of  such  a  derivation.  He 
simply  says,  "  I  suppose  the  style  was  originally  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  courtesy  of  some  great  Churchman 
.  .  .  who,  for  the  Books  of  Divinity  that  proceeded  from 
a  Printing-house,  gave  it  the  Reverend  Title  of  Chapel." 
This  does  not  strike  us  as  conclusive,  but  the  matter 
may  be  allowed  to  rest.  But,  at  all  events,  once  call 
the  printing-house  a  chapel,  and  it  is  plain  that  a  par- 
ticular sanctity  was  attached  to  it,  a  sanctity  that  was 
hemmed  about  by  a  code  of  the  most  elaborate  regula- 
tions. No  one  must  swear  in  the  chapel,  nor  fight 
there,  nor  give  the  lie,  nor  be  drunk,  nor  leave  a  candle 
burning  at  night.  For  each  of  these  offences  a  fine,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  a  solace,  was  appointed  by  the  ancient 
rule  of  the  chapel,  against  which  no  man  could  appeal. 
A  person  who  proved  refractory  and  would  not  pay  what 
was  called  "  the  price  of  the  chapel,"  could  be  physically 
punished,  or,  as  it  was  called,  "solaced,"  though  the 
practice,  as  Moxon  describes  it,  can  hardly  be  considered 
consoling.  The  culprit — one  can  imagine  a  stiff-backed 
nonjuror  absolutely  refusing  to  play  the  game  like  his 
fellows — was  "  laid  on  his  Belly  athwart  the  Correcting- 
stone  "  (which  thereby  received  for  its  name  a  horrid, 
secondary  appropriateness),  and  was  presented  with  "ten 
pounds  and  a  purse,"  this  apparently  liberal  donation  con- 
sisting of  eleven  blows  administered  with  anythinghandy. 
If  the  remonstrant  were  one  with  whom  it  seemed  desir- 
able to  wipe  out  a  long  score,  one  can  imagine  that  the 
blows  were  laid  on  with  a  will.  In  fact,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  a  wretch  is  said  to  have  died  under  the 
chastisement. 

Some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  chapel  are  hard  for  us 
to  comprehend.  A  deadly  insult  which  the  waggish 
printers  were  for  ever  designing  for  one  another  was  the 
putting  of  a  wisp  of  hay  into  a  pressman's  racks.  This 
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affront  could  hardly  be  wiped  out  with  blood,  and  was 
the  subject  of  minute  regulations.  There  were  certain 
special  acts  of  impertinence  which  roused  printers  to 
violent  fury.  It  was  as  much  as  your  life  was  worth  to 
come  and  ask  a  compositor  "whether  he  had  news  of 
such  a  Galley  at  Sea."  This  is  obscure  ;  one  sees  a 
little  more  clearly  why  it  was  extremely  rude  "  to  come 
to  the  King's  Printing-House  and  ask  for  a  Ballad." 
Mischievous  persons  used  to  put  country  bumpkins  up  to 
making  these  inquiries,  hanging  about  the  while  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  result.  Once  every  year  it  was 
customary  for  all  the  journeymen  to  set  to  and  make 
new  paper  windows,  the  master  printer  being  bound, 
on  the  day  they  did  this,  but  not  before,  to  provide  the 
whole  chapel  with  a  ivaysgoose,  or  general  festivity. 
Until  this  wayzgoose  had  been  given,  the  journeymen 
would  not  work  by  candlelight,  and  therefore,  for 
general  convenience,  the  new  paper  windows  were 
usually  put  in  about  Bartholomew's  day. 

There  were  odd  fines  or  special  payments,  the  tariff 
for  which  was  scrupulously  uniform  in  all  printing- 
houses.  If  a  journeyman  married,  he  paid  half-a-crown 
to  the  chapel,  and  his  wife  gave  sixpence  on  the  day 
when  she  first  made  her  appearance  with  his  dinner. 
For  each  son  born  to  them  the  father  paid  a  shilling  ; 
but  daughters  were  half-price.  The  cant  name  for  the 
compositors  was  galley-slaves,  because  they  were  bound 
to  their  gallies,  and  the  pressmen  were  called  horses, 
"  because  of  the  hard  labour  they  go  through  all  day 
long."  Every  new  workman  had  to  pay  half-a-crown 
for  his  footing  in  the  chapel,  and  this  was  called  his 
benvenue.  No  custom  was  more  rigid  than  this,  and 
it  was  believed,  as  indeed  is  not  unlikely,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  very  earliest  days  of  English  printing. 
In  Moxon's  time  the  rule  was  so  severe  that  no  journey- 
man was  considered  to  be  a  member  of  the  chapel  or 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  any  of  its  privileges  until  he  had 
paid  his  benvenue.  By  the  time  Thomas  Gent  entered 
the  printing-office  which  he  describes  in  his  "Auto- 
biography "  the  term  had  become  corrupted  to  ben- 
money  (1714).  It  does  not  seem  to  be  known  when 
this  custom  went  out  of  use  ;  but  it  is  now  quite  un- 
familiar, we  believe,  to  journeymen  compositors.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  quaint  practices  so  gravely  recorded  by 
Joseph  Moxon,  it  has  succumbed  to  the  levelling  hand 
which  has  reduced  all  trades  to  one  plane  of  utilitarian 
uniformity  of  custom. 

ARMY  REFORM. 

fi<  Military  Organization  :  an  Attempt  to  Remedy  the 
Defects  of  the  present  Linked  Battalion  System." 
By  Field-Marshal  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.    London  :  Edward  Stanford.  1897. 

SIR  LINTORN  SIMMONS  wrote  his  pamphlet 
before  the  reorganization  which  is  intended  to 
remedy  the  evils  he  would  deal  with  was  announced  to 
the  world.  There  is  no  immediate  probability,  there- 
fore, of  his  views  being  accepted,  although  they  well 
merit  the  attention  of  Ministers.  We  need  not  follow 
the  Field-Marshal  in  his  purview  of  our  military  system. 
Our  battalions  at  home  are  not  fit  as  they  stand  for  any 
form  of  active  service,  and  few  will  venture  to  deny  it. 
Our  system  is  immensely  costly  to  boot,  and  we  pay 
exorbitantly  for  what  we  are  not  satisfied  with.  Every 
one  is  with  Sir  Lintorn  so  far.  And  one  part  of  our 
system  which  hampers  officers  more  than  any  other  is 
that  recruits  do  not  join  the  colours,  as  they  do  in 
Germany,  at  fixed  times  of  the  year  ;  or  rather  they 
do  not  so  except  in  the  Guards,  and  the  Guards  con- 
stitute by  far  the  most  efficient  part  of  our  infantry. 
Now  the  Guards  have  one  large  depot  for  their  seven 
battalions.  At  it  recruits  are  kept  for  five  or  six 
months  instead  of  as  many  weeks  which  the  line 
recruit  spends  at  his.  If  we  cannot  have  the  Ger- 
man system,  surely  it  will  benefit  our  service  bat- 
talions to  receive  men  who  have  mastered  the 
elements  at  any  rate  of  their  profession  ere  they  join  ? 
A  battalion  might  then  work  as  a  whole,  in  place  of 
being  crippled  by  the  periodical  influx  of  small  batches 
of  utterly  untaught  men,  whose  tuition  upsets  all 
arrangements,  and  crushes  the  zeal  out  of  both  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned  officers.  But  not  only  is  our 


existing  system  an  unsatisfactory  one,  but  it  is  most 
expensive,  and  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  does  that 
obtaining  in  the  Guards.  It  is  when  he  deals  with  this 
aspect  of  the  case  that  Sir  Lintorn  will  be  most  con- 
vincing in  the  eyes  of  our  War  Minister.  While  in  the 
Guards  it  costs  only  £2  1  is.  gd.  per  recruit  to  supply 
the  service  battalions,  the  price  is  ~Q6  3s.  2d.  per  head 
in  the  line.  Sir  Lintorn  works  out  his  little  sum  most 
carefully  and  accurately,  and  there  is  no  gainsaying  his 
figures.  If  his  plan  were  adopted,  the  country  would 
save  ^"81,003  per  annum  in  pay  alone,  while,  if  other 
items  of  cost  were  taken  into  calculation,  the  saving 
would  amount  to  ,£150,000.  He  has  solid  cash  as  well 
as  reason  on  his  side,  therefore,  when  he  suggests  twelve 
central  depots  in  place  of  a  number  of  small  ones 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  The  territorial  bubble 
would  be  pricked  no  doubt  ;  but  when  it  is  admitted  that 
less  than  a  dozen  Cameron  Highlanders  (?)  are  recruited 
annually  at  the  regimental  depot,  and  when  choice 
cockney  is  the  most  common  accent  in  many  a  Welsh 
and  Irish  corps,  it  is  surely  time  to  let  the  curtain  fall 
on  that  dreary  farce.  Besides  the  recruits  can  be 
sorted  and  distributed  with  discrimination  if  necessary 
at  the  large  depots.  Sir  Lintorn  likewise  would  not 
permit  the  service  of  men  less  than  twenty  years  of  age 
to  count  towards  the  period  of  twelve  years  for  which 
they  take  the  shilling  ;  but  would  not  let  their  time 
begin  to  run  until  they  had  passed  that  age.  In  fact, 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme  put  forward  depends  on 
the  possibility  of  so  arranging  that  the  whole  of  the 
men  in  what  Sir  Lintorn  calls  the  "  advanced  battalions  " 
shall  not  have  less  than  seven  years  to  serve  with  the 
colours  at  the  date  of  their  embarkation  for  service 
abroad.  He  has  devised  a  means  by  which  this  end 
may  be  arrived  at  ;  but  we  will  leave  this  and  other 
similar  details  of  his  scheme  to  our  readers  to  dis- 
cover. It  is  now  enough  to  say  that  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  suggestions  put  forward  have  much  to  recom- 
mend them,  and  that  the  Field-Marshal  has  established 
a  prima  facie  case  at  any  rate.  We  would  remind  him, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Artillery  large  dep6ts 
have  not  proved  satisfactory,  and  that  two  years  ago 
they  were  abolished  in  favour  of  a  plan  by  which  all  the 
home  batteries  were  made  nurseries  for  those  abroad. 
The  change,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
worked  successfully  either,  and  indeed  is  condemned  by 
all  officers  doing  regimental  duty  with  our  batteries.  And 
it  is  moreover  very  possible  that  what  did  not  suit  the 
organization  of  our  Artillery  may  prove  quite  as  valuable 
to  the  Line  as  it  has  done  to  the  Guards.  Sir  Lintorn's 
pamphlet  deserves  close  attention,  and  should  be  pon- 
dered over  by  those  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  our 
army. 

TOLSTOI  AND  THE  GOSPEL. 

"The  Gospel  in  Brief."     By  Leo  Tolstoi.  London: 
Walter  Scott.  1896. 

WHEN  a  man  of  Count  Tolstoi's  genius  speaks  to 
us  we  cannot  choose  but  listen.  If  he  were  to 
discourse  about  a  broomstick,  to  adopt  that  classic 
saying,  one  might  safely  prophesy  that  there  would  be 
something  for  us  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest.  When  his  subject  is  religion  we  are  sure  of 
more  food  for  meditation,  of  more  suggestive  and  in- 
spiring thoughts,  than  we  shall  be  able  to  exhaust  in  a 
day's  quiet  consideration.  We  are  not  talking  in  the 
vein  of  empty  hero-worship,  but  in  accordance  with 
just  common,  practical  experience.  A  great  spirit 
touches  nothing  that  it  does  not  adorn  and  illuminate. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  great  man  is  always 
right,  or  convincing,  or  irresistible.  We  are  not  to 
be  swept  off  our  feet  by  an  idle,  undiscriminating 
reverence  of  his  name,  and  made  to  dance  like  pup- 
pets to  whatever  tune  he  happens  to  call.  We 
are  his  critics,  he  stands  at  the  bar  of  our  individual 
intelligence  and  conscience.  We  look  Plato,  indeed, 
and  "  high-browed  Verulam "  themselves  full  in  the 
face,  and  take  our  account  of  them— for  they,  too, 
are  mortal,  and  err.  But  their  utterances  for  all  that 
keep  us  awhile  silent,  attentive,  meditative  ;  for  they 
have  approved  themselves  seers  and  prophets,  and 
there  are  few  who  venture  to  differ  from  the  sages  and 
the  saints. 
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The  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  present 
volume  seems  to  us  undoubtedly  the  Author's  Preface. 
Here  we  have  Count  Tolstoi  in  the  simplest  language 
imaginable  laying  bare  to  us  the  history  of  his  religious 
life  and  his  present  views  upon  the  religion  of  Christen- 
dom.   "  It  is  neither  theology  nor  history,"  he  tells  us, 
"which  has  won  me  to  Christianity";  and  then  the 
key  to  his  whole  position  is  given  us  in  the  following 
pregnant  sentences  : — "  I  consider  Christianity  to  be 
neither  a  pure  revelation  nor  a  phase  of  history,  but  I 
consider  it  as  the  only  doctrine  which  gives  a  meaning 
to  life."  Sentence  indeed  there  is  after  sentence  through- 
out this  preface  equally  direct,  and  it  is  these  simple 
straightforward  utterances  which  give  the  thing  its  in- 
terest and  weight.    Count  Tolstoi  is  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  the  anti-Catholic  spirit ;  tradition  and  authority 
are  nothing  in  the  world  to  him.    It  may  be  said  that 
here  he  is  only  at  one  with  certain  rude  jesters  of  the 
old    "Freethinker"   type,  the  "Bible-smashers"  of 
twenty  years  ago,  whose  coarseness  and  dogmatism 
seem  strangely  to  have  lost  their  attraction  even  in 
St.  Luke's.    But  your  common  freethinker  is  as  far 
removed  from  Count  Tolstoi  as  your  common  Catholic, 
is  infinitely  further  removed  from  him  than  those  careful 
souls  who  are  really  striving  to  walk  along  the  path  of 
the  saints.    For  Count  Tolstoi  is  full  of  humility,  and 
on  fire  at  whatever  cost  to  lead  his  life  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God,  as  he  apprehends  it.  Take  up  this 
preface  and  read  it.    What  strikes   you  is  not  the 
writer's  search   after  brilliant  criticism  or  profound 
statement,  but  his  manly  determination  to  arrive  at  a 
simple  working  solution  of  life,  and  his  courage  in 
standing  by  the  solution,  which  he  is  confident  that  he 
has  found.   "  Here,"  he  seems  to  say  to  us,  "  are  the  four 
gospels.    They  are  full  of  errors,  their  authoritative 
interpreters  have  made  them  for  us  still  more  full  of 
errors  ;  yet  I  find  something  in  them,  which  I  can  find 
nowhere  else,  interpreting  to  me  the  meaning  of  the 
universe  and  of  my  own  existence  in  it,  and  the  truth 
of  which  I  know  as  experimentally  as  I  know  there 
is  a  sun,  because  I  see  his  light  and  feel  his  warmth. 
Such  parts  of  these  gospels  as  thus  appeal  to  me  I 
accept  with  all  my  soul,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
accept  them — the  rest  is  as  it  were  non-existent." 

We  may  say  that  this  is  pure  arbitrariness,  and  that 
historical  documents  like  the  Bible,  historical  facts  like 
the  Christian  Church,  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  reason, 
when  a  man  will  listen  to  nothing  ultimately  but  his  own 
sense  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  right  and  wrong. 
Now  in  such  a  criticism  there  is  at  least  this  force, 
that  it  reminds  us  how  very  careful  we  must  be  in 
respect  of  this  individual  sense,  in  the  training  of 
it,  and  in  the  sincerity  of  our  acquiescence  in  its 
monitions.  It  is  the  easiest  way  in  the  world  out  of 
difficulties  to  say  I  believe  this  or  that  because  it  com- 
mends itself  to  me,  and  this  or  that  I  disbelieve  because 
it  revolts  me.  But  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  this  pro- 
fessed conscientiousness  means  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  we  are  intent  on  doing  what  we  like  at  the 
moment.  We  are  in  no  degree  studious  and  nice  about 
our  judgment  and  conscience,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
our  transient  inclination.  The  fact,  however,  remains, 
in  spite  of  this,  that  in  the  gravest  matters  of  life  it  is  at 
last  impossible  to  escape  from  our  own  individuality, 
and  we  have  no  business  to  try  to  escape  from  it. 
"Look  within,"  said  the  Roman  Emperor  ;  "  within  is 
the  fountain  of  good,  and  it  will  ever  bubble  up  if  thou 
wilt  ever  dig."  And  this  sane  principle  it  is  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  Count  Tolstoi's  criticism  and  accept- 
ance of  Christianity,  as  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  every 
man's,  who  is  worth  the  name. 

RECENT  VERSE. 

" Songs   and    Meditations."      By   Maurice  Hewlett. 

Westminster  :  A.  Constable  &  Co.  1896. 
"Fancy's  Guerdon."     By  Anodos.     London:  Elkin 

Mathews.  1897. 

one  of  a  sensitive  spirit  can  live  in  the  com- 
*j  panionship  of  the  great  masters  without  receiving 
virtue  from  them.  Mr.  Hewlett,  it  is  evident,  is  a 
scholar  in  his  art,  he  is  interested  in  all  technical 
devices  and  effects,  he  has  learnt  from  many  masters. 


And  this  makes  his  verse  nearly  always  pleasant  read- 
ing. We  feel  that  he  is  a  good  deal  more  than  this  : 
but  though  we  have  read  this  volume  with  continual 
expectation  of  finding  a  page  where  he  should  kindle 
the  true  flame  at  last,  we  cannot  but  confess  that  we 
have  been  disappointed.  Mr.  Hewlett's  gift  seems  to 
be  overweighted  with  all  that  it  has  assimilated  :  it  is 
capable  of  producing  any  number  of  choicely  phrased 
decorative  poems  ;  but  it  wants  the  saving  sap  of  life. 
The  ode  that  stands  first  in  the  book  is  typical  of  it  :  it 
is  a  "  Hymn  to  Artemis,"  and  the  title  alone  rouses 
criticism.  Poets  write  about  that  which  is  nearest  to 
their  hearts,  the  themes  in  which  they  have  the  most 
ardent  interest.  To  indite,  in  these  days,  hymns  to 
Artemis  argues  a  singular  remoteness  of  temper,  if  the 
writer  really  feels  his  subject  ;  unless,  indeed,  he  be  one 
of  those  rare  natures  to  whom,  as  to  Keats,  the  old 
mythologies  of  the  world  are  still  pregnant  with  fresh 
life  and  meaning,  to  whom  they  are  the  most  natural 
and  fit  symbols  for  expressing  their  ideas.  This  was 
not,  it  is  true,  the  case  with  Matthew  Arnold,  who  yet 
succeeded  in  touching  classical  themes  with  life  :  but 
this  was  by  dwelling  on  their  universal  and  peren- 
nial human  interest.  Mr.  Hewlett  is  steeped  in  the 
classics,  but  he  is  too  much  and  too  apparently 
the  scholar.  As  we  have  said,  most  of  these  poems 
might  be  called  "  decorative  "  ;  they  seem  written  with 
an  aim  analogous  to  decorative  painting.  And  this  is 
a  vital  fault  ;  for  to  write  thus  is  to  renounce  all  the 
distinctive  capabilities  of  poetry.  We  must,  however, 
except  the  "  War  Songs  for  the  English,"  which,  if 
rhetoric,  are  fine  rhetoric.  And  we  must  add  a  word 
of  praise  for  the  loving  and  sometimes  very  happy 
descriptions  of  flowers,  especially  in  the  poem  called 
"  Divas  Genetricis  Laudes." 

Just  that  which  is  missing  in  "Songs  and  Medita- 
tions "  seems  to  us  unmistakably  present  in  "  Fancy's 
Guerdon."  "Anodos,"  a  name  which  internal  evi- 
dence would  lead  one  to  conjecture  veils  a  woman 
rather  than  a  man,  may  not  possess  most  ample 
equipment  ;  of  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  judge 
from  the  slender  contents  of  this  little  volume  ;  but  cer- 
tainly there  is  stuff  of  the  true  sort  here.  Several 
of  the  poems  are  ballads,  in  which  the  spirit  of  old 
models  is  caught  far  more  successfully  than  in  most 
modern  work  of  this  kind.  But  these  are  not,  we 
think,  the  pieces  which  show  the  intimate  character- 
istics of  the  writer.  Strange  and  impressive  is  the 
"  Day-Dream, "  truly  like  a  dream  in  the  bright  exact- 
ness of  its  images,  with  its  fine  conclusion  : — 
"  Now  music  is  an  echo  in  mine  ear 

And  common  stillness  but  the  lack,  of  noise, 
For  the  true  music  I  shall  never  hear, 
Nor  the  true  silence,  mother  of  all  joys. 
They  dwell  apart  on  that  enchanted  ground, 
Where  not  a  shadow  falls  and  not  a  sound." 
And  finer  still  are  some  of  the  short  lyrics  which  cry 
direct  and  poignant  from  the  heart : — 
"  I  ask  of  thee,  love,  nothing  but  relief. 
Thou  canst  not  bring  the  old  days  back  again  ; 
For  I  was  happy  then, 

Not  knowing  heavenly  joy,  not  knowing  grief." 
And  in  the  verses  entitled  "  Shadow  "  there  is  a  glimpse 
of  insight  worthy  of  Blake  into  just  such  a  truth  as 
the  author  of  the  "  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  "  loved 
to  dwell  upon— the  necessary  stirring  up  of  evil  by  the 
presence  of  perfection  : — 

"  Child  of  my  love,  though  thou  be  bright  as  day, 
Though  all  the  sons  of  joy  laugh  and  adore  thee, 
Thou  canst  not  throw  thy  shadow  self  away. 
Where  thou  dost  come  the  earth  is  darker  for  thee, 

When  thou  dost  pass,  a  flower  that  saw  the  sun 
Sees  him  no  longer. 

The  hosts  of  darkness  are,  thou  radiant  one, 
By  thee  made  stronger." 

JUVENILE  OFFENDERS. 

"Juvenile  Offenders."  By  W.  Douglas  Morrison. 
Criminology  Series.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
1896. 

'  I  'HIS,  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Criminology  Series," 
is  likely  to  prove  more  attractive  to  English  readers 
than  either  of  its  predecessors.    Lombroso's  "Female 
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Offender"  was  rather  technical,  and  Ferri's  "Criminal 
Sociology "  rather  heavy  reading.  But  the  editor  of 
the  series  has  not  only  chosen  an  interesting  subject ; 
he  has  also  brought  to  his  task  a  rare  combination  of 
wide  reading,  practical  experience,  and  sympathetic 
insight.  The  result  is  a  work  which  cannot  but  arrest 
attention  even  where  it  fails  to  command  assent. 

The  book  may  be  said  to  be  written  round  the  thesis 
that  in  dealing  with  juvenile  crime  the  only  method 
which  holds  out  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success  is 
educational  and  not  merely  punitive.  "  The  penal 
law,"  says  Mr.  Morrison,  "  with  its  formidable-looking 
instruments  of  retaliation  and  intimidation,  does  not 
so  much  as  touch  the  permanent  causes  of  crime." 
In  the  first  part  of  his  book  the  author  investigates 
these  "permanent  causes"  of  juvenile  crime.  They 
consist  in  the  adverse  individual  or  social  conditions  of 
the  young  offender.  These  conditions  he  deals  with  in 
order,  examining  the  effect  of  locality,  age,  sex,  ill- 
health,  parentage,  and  economic  status  on  the  juvenile 
criminal.  The  second  part  contains  a  detailed  and 
searching  criticism  of  our  present  methods  of  treatment. 
His  conclusions  may  be  thus  summarized  : — The  juve- 
nile offender  is  the  abnormal  product  of  abnormal 
circumstances.  "  Nearly  all  the  people  who  are  com- 
mitted to  prison  are  somewhat  deteriorated  either 
bodily  or  mentally  before  they  come  within  the  clutches 
of  the  law.  Crime  is  usually  the  result  of  this  condition 
of  deterioration."  "  An  inquiry  into  the  individual  and 
social  circumstances  of  the  criminal  when  he  begins  his 
career  of  crime  reveals  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every 
instance  these  circumstances  are  of  an  abnormal 
character.  As  far  as  individual  conditions  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  found  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
juvenile  criminal  population  are  either  physically  or 
mentally  below  the  average.  As  far  as  family  life  is 
concerned,  it  is  found  that  the  juvenile  offender,  as  a 
rule,  has  no  home,  or  else  a  bad  one  ;  has  either  no 
parents  or  else  bad  parents.  Again,  when  his  economic 
circumstances  and  opportunities  are  reviewed,  it  is  seen 
that  they  are  of  an  adverse  and  abnormal  character." 
Hence,  the  argument  proceeds,  it  is  on  educational 
and  reformatory  training  we  must  rely  to  prevent  the 
common  and  fatal  development  of  the  juvenile  into  the 
habitual  criminal.  "What  all  these  children  require, 
to  whatever  class  they  may  belong,  is  moral,  mental, 
physical,  and  industrial  education.  The  supreme  autho- 
rity in  charge  of  delinquent  and  dependent  children 
should  be  the  Education  Department  of  the  State.  So 
long  as  they  are  looked  at,  as  at  present,  through  the 
eyes  of  the  Criminal  Department,  or  through  the  eyes 
of  the  Pauper  Department,  they  will  not  receive  the 
humane  consideration  to  which  their  miseries  entitle 
them,  and  society  will  be  punished  for  refusing  them 
this  consideration  by  seeing  an  ominous  percentage  of 
them  relapsing  into  a  life  of  habitual  criminality,  and 
becoming  a  permanent  danger  to  the  community." 
And  it  may  be  added  that  this  "  ominous  percentage  " 
shows  no  sign  of  diminution  under  our  present  system, 
but  rather  of  increase. 

Mr.  Morrison,  it  will  be  seen,  belongs  to  the  modern 
school  of  penologists  who  have  abandoned  the  simple 
and  robust  theory  that  crime  springs  from  nothing  but 
"  pure  cussedness."  He  marshals  his  facts,  however, 
and  presents  his  arguments  with  studied  moderation. 
He  possesses  also  the  rare  merit  of  making  statistics 
not  only  intelligible  but  interesting.  Indeed,  his  dex- 
terity sometimes  almost  wakens  our  suspicions,  and 
we  recall  Canning's  familiar  saying,  "  There  is  nothing 
so  fallacious  as  figures,  except  facts."  Still  we  must 
admit  that  in  most  cases  the  more  closely  his  exposition 
is  analysed,  the  more  satisfactory  it  appears.  Occa- 
sionally, indeed,  he  generalizes  from  rather  narrow  pre- 
mises. For  instance,  he  discusses  at  some  length  why 
among  young  criminals  girls  are  worse  than  boys.  The 
fact  may  be  so,  but  the  only  evidence  he  offers  is  that 
in  the  three  years  1888-90,  79  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
liberated  from  Reformatory  and  86  per  cent,  of  those 
from  Industrial  schools  are  reported  as  doing  well, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  girls  the  figures  were  only  76 
and  83  respectively.  Now  three  years  is  not  a  very 
long  period,  nor  is  3  per  cent,  a  great  difference. 
Moreover,  the  figures  are  incomplete,  for  they  do  not 
tell  how  the  remaining  15  to  20  per  cent,  are  made 


up.  But,  following  his  own  method,  and  taking  the 
years  1882-4,  we  obtain  this  result : — 
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In  the  Reformatory  figures,  though  the  boys  appear  to 
have  the  better  average,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  per- 
centage of  convictions  was  fourteen  to  five  in  the  case 
of  the  girls,  while  the  "doubtful"  and  "unknown" 
are  nine  as  against  twenty-two.  The  "  doing  well  " 
figures,  therefore,  are,  taken  alone,  quite  inconclusive, 
and  if  the  American  plan  were  adopted  and  half  the 
"  doubtful"  and  "  unknown"  were  reckoned  as  pro- 
bably "  doing  well,"  the  girls  would  have  considerably 
the  best  of  it.  On  the  Industrial  School  figures  they 
make  the  better  show  whatever  method  be  followed. 

Again,  on  the  very  difficult  question  of  the  connexion 
between  poverty  and  crime,  Mr.  Morrison  makes  some 
sweeping  statements  for  which  he  produces  no  evidence. 
He  says  (p.  284)  : — "  Whenever  a  wave  of  industrial  de- 
pression sweeps  over  a  population,  it  is  always  followed 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  offences  against  pro- 
perty." That  certainly  sounds  reasonable  and  probable. 
But  curiously  enough,  as  Mr.  Rylands  has  pointed  out, 
the  judicial  statistics  seem  to  point  the  other  way.  From 
1870  to  1872  was  a  period  of  commercial  depression,  and 
in  1872  the  offences  against  property  amounted,  roughly, 
to  80,000.  In  1887,  a  prosperous  year,  these  offences 
had  risen  to  88,000,  while  in  1884,  the  second  of  two 
very  bad  years,  they  had  fallen  to  81,000.  The  result 
is  certainly  puzzling,  and  we  should  like  to  have  Mr. 
Morrison's  explanation. 

We  have  only  two  more  words  of  criticism.  We  are 
sorry  the  author  could  not  find  space  for  a  fuller  account 
of  the  American  reformatory  schemes.  The  work  even 
of  Elmira  is  still  little  known  or  appreciated  in  this 
country.  And — we  know  not  who  is  to  blame — it  is 
nothing  less  than  cruel  to  issue  books  of  this  character 
without  an  index.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  drawback, 
the  book  remains  by  far  the  best  and  most  suggestive 
work  on  juvenile  crime  in  our  language.  For  the 
student  of  criminology  as  well  as  for  the  philanthropist 
it  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

RICHARD  ROLLE  OF  HAMPOLE. 

"Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole  and  his  Followers." 
Edited  by  C.  Horstmann.  Vol.  II.  London  :  Swan 
Sonnenschein.  1896. 

EDITING  Middle-English  manuscripts  is  one  of  the 
least  tempting  if  it  is  among  the  more  useful 
forms  of  literary  activity.  The  great  work  of  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  itself  is  only  carried  on  by 
constantly  recruiting  young  scholars  willing  to  prove 
their  ability  and  ready  to  devote  a  year  or  two's  work 
to  its  service  in  return  for  the  experience  they  acquire. 
Dr.  Horstmann,  however,  is  a  man  of  experience  rank- 
ing immediately  after  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
Early  English  scholarship,  and  it  is  therefore  our  duty 
to  proffer  him  what  thanks  we  may  for  his  devotion  to  a 
task  so  thankless  and  unremunerative.  Few  of  those 
who  take  up  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  body  of 
our  literature  will  be  able  to  realize  the  immense  labour 
it  has  cost  :  the  painful  copying,  word  by  word,  letter 
by  letter,  of  so  many  different  manuscripts  ;  the  com- 
parison of  the  copy  with  the  original ;  another,  and  yet' 
again  a  third,  comparison  ;  with  at  the  end  the  cer- 
tainty that  whatever  care  one  may  have  exercised  mis- 
takes will  still  remain.  Add  to  this  the  limited  circle 
of  those  who  buy  or  appreciate  the  work  when  it  is  pro- 
duced, and  we  can  form  some  idea  of  our  debt  to  a  man 
willing  to  undertake  so  much  labour  with  such  scant 
reward. 
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The  present  volume  is  the  second  of  a  series  contain- 
ing the  works  of  Richard  Rolle,  a  Yorkshire  hermit 
who  died  in  the  Black  Death.  Little  is  known  of  his 
life  ;  the  few  facts  to  be  found  about  him  have  been 
brought  together  by  Dr.  Horstmann  in  his  Introduction. 
However,  what  is  really  interesting  to  us  in  view  of  the 
character  of  his  writings,  his  inner  and  spiritual  life, 
can  be  fairly  well  traced  out.  The  general  reader  will, 
however,  be  disposed  to  think  that  Dr.  Horstmann 
attaches  too  much  importance  to  his  author.  It  seems 
as  if  the  time  spent  on  a  subject  induces  in  an  editor  a 
false  sense  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  author  he 
is  at  work  on.  He  sees  the  realm  of  England  circled 
round  some  obscure  Benedict  Burgh  or  Gilbert  Banester 
in  his  country  parsonage  or  corner  of  some  county 
magnate's  hall ;  he  hears  in  this  one  voice  which  chance 
has  preserved,  not  an  expression  of  the  murmur  of  the 
crowd,  but  its  motive  power.  It  is  surely  a  defect  of 
vision  to  see  in  the  writings  of  a  poor  solitary  "  vast 
attempts  at  prostrating  tyrants  and  regenerating 
society."  And  it  is  something  more  than  a  want  of  the 
sense  of  proportion — it  shows  an  absence  of  all  historical 
feeling — to  write,  as  Dr.  Horstmann  does,  of  Richard 
Rolle  : — "  And  yet  he  has  rendered  greater  service  to  his 
country  and  to  the  world  at  large  than  all  the  great 
names  of  his  time.  He  rediscovered  Love,  the  principle 
of  Christ.  He  reinstalled  the  feeling,  the  spring  of  life 
which  had  been  obliterated  in  the  reign  of  scholasticism. 
He  reopened  the  inner  eye  of  man,  teaching  contempla- 
tion in  solitude,  an  unworldly  life  in  abnegation,  in 
chastity  and  charity— an  ideal  not  unlike  Christ's  and 
Buddha's.  He  broke  the  hard  crust  that  had  gathered 
"round  the  heart  of  Christianity  by  formalism  and  ex- 
teriority, and  restored  the  free  flow  of  spiritual  life.  He 
fought  against  the  absorption  of  religion  by  the  interested 
classes,  and  reasserted  the  individual,  individual  right 
and  conscience,  against  all  tyranny,  both  secular  and 
ecclesiastic.  He  broke  the  way  for  the  Reformers,  and 
was  the  predecessor  of  Wicliffe  and  Luther."  Written 
of  St.  Francis  this  eulogy  would  have  savoured  of 
hyperbole  :  it  is  ludicrously  out  of  place  when  applied 
to  Richard  Rolle. 

Such  parts  of  Dr.  Horstmann's  Introduction  as  are 
written  in  English  at  all  would  have  benefited  greatly 
from  the  supervision  of  a  general  editor  with  a  watch- 
ful eye  for  the  simplicities  and  amenities  of  German 
literary  criticism.  The  necessity  imposed  upon  German 
youth  of  producing  a  thesis  on  taking  their  degree  is, 
we  believe,  more  responsible  than  anything  else  for  the 
habit  of  discussing  the  obvious  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  all  but  the  very  best  German  work.  Even  Dr.  Horst- 
mann cannot  refrain  from  remarking  when  Rolle  com- 
pares himself  to  Cain — a  wanderer  upon  earth — u  It  is 
surprising  to  find  theCain  idea  anticipated  byR.  R."  Nor 
are  other  gems  of  lucid  criticism  wanting.  "  His 
(Rolle's)  example  may  serve  to  explain  the  genesis  of 
Christ,"  "  The  story  of  Christ's  conception  is  a  reflex 
of  his  (sic)  system."  We  must  add  that  happily  notes 
of  the  kind  of  those  on  page  xviii  and  elsewhere  are 
unusual  in  English  literary  work.  No  one  reading  Dr. 
•Horstmann  would  imagine  that  his  theory  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  "  Pearl"  had  been  fully  and  at  once 
acknowledged  by  its  editor.  Nor  was  it  wise  to  recall 
the  attention  of  the  learned  public  to  the  events  which 
led  to  his  resignation  of  the  editorship  of  the  "  Vernon 
MS.,"  and  its  announcement  under  another  editor  by 
the  E.  E.  T.  S. 

However  highly  we  may  think  of  Dr.  Horstmann, 
we  do  not  think  highly  of  Dr.  Horstmann's  Intro- 
duction. But  turning  to  the  458  closely  printed  pages 
of  text  we  have  little  but  praise  for  his  work.  Such 
parts  of  it  as  we  have  had  opportunity  to  compare 
with  the  original  are  carefully  printed  and  remark- 
ably free  from  error.  The  editorial  emendations 
are  judicious  and  in  almost  every  case  necessary.  We 
can  only  hope  that  he  and  his  publishers  will  have 
sufficient  encouragement  to  persevere  in  their  enterprise, 
economizing  it  may  be  in  the  matter  of  introductions, 
and  giving  us  more  of  such  incidental  matter  as  the 
delightful  will  printed  by  Dr.  Horstmann  on  page  448, 
with,  if  not  an  index,  at  least  a  table  of  contents  to  help 
us  through  the  maze  of  minor  poems  included  in  the 
book. 


THE  DEPRESSING  IN  FICTION. 

"The  Wise  and  the  Wayward."     By  G.  S.  Street. 
London  and  New  York  :  John  Lane.  1897. 

~C"OLLOWING  the  lead  of  many  another  recent 
J-  novelist,  Mr.  Street  has  written  a  feebly  depress- 
ing story  about  an  unhappy  marriage.  The  chief  cause 
of  depression  is  the  hero,  George  Ashton,  an  enlight- 
ened, somewhat  cantankerous  and  sentimental  egoist 
of  some  culture.  He  makes  a  love  match  with  Nelly,  a 
girl  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a  worldly,  not  to  say 
vulgar,  society,  and  who  needs  a  more  human  and  less 
enlightened  treatment  from  her  husband  than  George 
Ashton  has  to  offer — as  Mr.  Street,  who  shows 
throughout  the  most  accommodating  desire  to  ensure 
his  readers'  comprehension,  informs  us  somewhere  in  so 
many  words.  Yes,  the  book  leaves  an  impression  of 
thinness  and  low  spirits  ;  and,  again  "Yes,"  the  book 
is  about  an  unhappy  marriage.  Alas  !  the  doleful  lack 
of  vitality  is  a  fault  for  which  this  poor  whipping-block 
of  a  subject  is  likely  to  receive  a  sound  thrashing,  while 
the  author  escapes  with  an  admonition  to  find  some 
healthier  and  more  vigorous  theme  for  his  pen  next 
time.  There  is  more  than  one  critic  who  will  have  a 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour  when  first  he  finds  himself 
within  the  gates  of  the  nether  world — not  from  the 
novelists  he  has  maligned,  but  from  the  ill-used 
characters  in  their  novels.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  novelist  should  have  drawn  the  poor  creatures 
with  scanty  skill,  the  critic  must  needs  add  his 
quota  of  insult,  and  tell  the  novelist  how  grieved 
he  is  to  see  so  much  cleverness  wasted  on  such 
sordid  material.  These  doubly  wronged  gentry  will 
surround  the  abashed  critic  as  he  enters,  threatening 
him  with  thin  voices.  "  Why  did  you  say  I  was  a 
poor  subject  ?  "  "  Why  did  you  tell  that  fool  X.  not 
to  waste  his  time  over  the  likes  of  us,  but  choose  some- 
thing more  interesting  ?  "  "  Why  did  you  sneer  at  the 
chronicle  of  my  society  as  small  beer?"  "You  come 
along  with  me,  I'll  teach  you  to  libel  a  man  you  never 
knew!"  "And  there's  Hamlet,  a  depressing  and  in- 
sufferable young  man,  if  there  ever  was  one,  much 
worse  than  I,  why  didn't  you  go  for  him  ?  "  And  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  peccant  novelists,  huddled  together 
for  safety  at  the  far  end  of  the  cage,  will  cast  but  a  cold, 
unrecognizing  eye  on  the  newcomer  who  talked  about 
their  subject  rather  than  their  own  interesting  selves. 

But  if  the  critic  is  wrong  in  finding  fault  with  the 
subject,  how  is  it  that  so  many  thin  and  depressing 
stories  have  been  written  about  unhappy  marriages  ? 
If  the  lack  of  vitality  is  the  fault  of  the  author  alone, 
how  is  it  we  do  not  sometimes  feel  this  sort  of  depression 
when  reading  an  adventure  story  ?  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  psychological  study  of  an  estrangement 
between  man  and  wife  is  apt  to  lead  the  novelist  into 
bare  explanations,  and  explanations  only  suffice  to 
put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  author's  general 
intention.  Now  an  intention  is  always  a  poor  thing 
by  itself,  poor  as  many  of  the  themes  originally 
jotted  down  in  the  musician's  note  book.  Only  the 
actualities  with  which  a  novelist  illustrates  his  intention 
have  any  vitality.  The  marriage  story,  then,  is  depress- 
ing because  it  is  so  often  little  more  than  an  intention. 
If  you  have  a  general  notion  of  the  reason  why  a  couple 
grow  apart — because,  let  us  suppose,  he  has  the  artistic 
temperament  and  she  is  prosaic — you  can  really  fill 
quite  a  long  book.  But  an  intention  will  not  write  a 
page  of  an  adventure  story  ;  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  explanation  here  ;  the  fight  with  the  pirates  has  got 
to  be  "  done,"  and  if  it  is  not  "  done  "  you  won't  fill 
your  page.  Unfortunately  you  can  write  a  marriage 
story  without  "  doing  "  your  psychology,  because  you 
can  convey  it  by  word  of  mouth  direct  to  your  reader. 
Of  course  psychology  ought  to  be  as  much  "  done,"  as 
vivid,  as  particular,  as  action.  Indeed  the  more  psycho- 
logy can  be  translated  into,  or  illustrated  by,  action  of 
some  sort  the  better,  according  to  Joubert's  "  The  soul 
has  no  secret  which  conduct  does  not  reveal."  "  The 
Wise  and  the  Wayward  "  is  low-spirited,  not  because 
the  hero  is  a  self-analysing  egoist,  but  because  he  does 
not  exist  ;  he  is  only  a  part  of  a  general  intention. 
Nor,  to  take  another  character,  does  Lady  Tremaine 
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exist.  Mr.  Street  has  indicated  George  Ashton  and  Lady 
Tremaine  sufficiently  to  make  us  admit  that  two  people  of 
that  sort  probably  would  sentimentalize  ;  but  he  has  not 
gone  to  the  heart  of  their  sentimentalizing,  he  has  not 
grasped  its  actuality.  From  his  account  we  only  get  an 
impression  that  two  people  are  sentimentalizing  who 
would  be  better  employed  in  some  other  manner  ;  hence 
depression.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  "a  girl,  good, 
gay,  clever,  untempered  by  experience,"  might,  if  she 
appeared  within  his  horizon,  perform  the  function  of  a 
guiding  star  for  the  unhappily  married  George.  But 
the  Madeleine  whom  Mr.  Street  sets  up  on  p.  152  to 
illustrate  the  girl  thus  prophesied  on  p.  78  exists  con- 
siderably less  than  any  other  of  his  characters,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  And  their  last  meeting,  which 
should  be  the  most  impressive  thing  in  the  book,  is 
given  four  lines,  and  then  left  with  "Who  knows  what 
this  man  and  this  woman,  so  placed,  must  have  said  to 
one  another  ?  "  Since  "this  man"  hardly  exists,  and 
"this  woman"  exists  so  little  that  she  has  no  right 
even  to  the  demonstrative  adjective,  and  since  the 
placing  is  by  no  means  very  clearly  "so,"  we  do  not 
wonder  that  Mr.  Street  finds  delicacy  exceedingly 
opportune.  The  Madeleine  incident  not  only  per- 
mitted, it  positively  demanded,  beautiful  and  tender 
treatment.  It  receives  no  treatment  at  all.  Mr.  Street 
writes,  "Here  was  a  man  who  had  had  a  romance  of 
the  heart  and  the  head.  .  .  .  He  had  capacity  for 
romance.  .  .  .  He  was  intensely  appreciative  of 
beauty.  .  .  .  And  he  was  man  enough  to  feel,"  &c. 
"Here  was  a  girl  in  the  first  flower  of  womanhood" 
who  was  this,  that,  and  the  other.  "  Isn't  it  very 
likely,"  he  says,  "that  these  two  will  fall  in  love? 
Well,  that's  exactly  what  they  did,  and  there's  an  end 
of  that."  He  is  always  addressing  his  readers  with 
explanations  of  a  similar  nature.  Of  Nelly  he  writes, 
"  You  see  what  manner  of  wife  she  was,  or  might 
have  been,  one  who  needs  convincing,  one  who 
is  glad  to  be  convinced.  Suppose  a  definite,  un- 
erring line  in  a  husband  :  there  will  be  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  afterwards  peace.  .  .  .  Sup- 
pose reason,  tolerance,  disapproval  ironically  sug- 
gested, and  occasional  sharp  speech,  and  you  have 
.  .  .  .  the  night  closing  hopelessly.  And  yet  reason  is 
all  our  boast,  &c."  As  he  cannot  illustrate  this  piece  of 
theory  fully  and  deeply  enough,  he  gives  it  us  whole, 
which  is  kind  but  not  art.  Again  he  writes,  "Your 
simple  and  healthy  natures  .  .  .  may  fall  out  .  .  .  but 
are  quickly  friends  again.  .  .  .  But  I  am  writing  of  a 
man  to  whom  had  come  .  .  .  with  a  body  only  tolerably 
sound,  a  spirit  which  was  perverse.  He  had  pondered 
and  analysed  and  examined  ;  he  was  fastidious.  .  .  . 
That  he  was  worthy  of  his  wife  I  do  not  say.  And  yet 
he  was  honourable  and  generous,  &c."  Here  is  poverty 
and  weariness  enough  to  account  for  much  depression. 
And  again  and  again,  when  he  should  illustrate,  he 
writes,  "  Nelly  was  becoming"  something  or  other. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  a  novelist 
may  not  talk  in  the  first  person  and  philosophize  if  the 
fancy  takes  him.  But  such  comments  must  be  an 
addition  to  the  drama  ;  they  cannot  take  the  place  of 
actualities.  As  it  happens,  the  finest  study  of  estrange- 
ment between  husband  and  wife  is  the  work  of  a  man 
who  by  no  means  cared  to  keep  himself  out  of  his 
novels.  And  yet,  setting  aside  altogether  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  his  remarks  to  his  reader,  the  most  pedantic 
of  purists  cannot  say  that  Jean  Paul  ever  substitutes 
explanation  or  general  psychology  for  actuality.  Sieben- 
kaes  and  his  wife  Lenette  live  before  us  as  few  charac- 
ters in  fiction,  their  difficulties  grow  upon  us  with  such 
a  wealth  of  beautiful  detail  as  can  hardly  be  paralleled, 
and  when  the  author  talks  himself,  it  is  but  the  generous 
overflow  of  a  full  stream.  Indeed  this  most  reflective 
and  personal  of  novelists  is  so  amorous  of  action 
and  illustration,  that  the  very  preface  to  "  Siebenkaes  " 
does  not  escape  being  a  scene  that  clings  for  ever 
to  the  imagination  of  the  happy  man  who  has 
read  it.  But  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to 
notice  that  the  one  novelist,  who  above  all  others  was 
seduced  by  spring-time  and  youth  and  high  spirits  and 
everything  that  is  obviously  attractive,  wrote,  in  the 
year  1795,  his  best  and  his  most  beautiful  work  on  the 
subject  of  the  unhappy  marriage  between  a  superior 
artist  philosopher  and  an  ultra-human,  prosaic  little 


milliner.    The  subject  is  thereby  consecrated  ;  let  no 
man  raise  a  hasty  voice  against  it.    Mr.  Street  might 
have  called  his  book  "An  Exegetical  Commentary  upon 
a  Drama  Chiefly  Unwritten"  or  "An  Intention  and! 
Some  Insights  " — for  there  are  little  insights  and  one 
or  two  excellent  touches.    And  there  is  something  to  ] 
be  said  for  his  successful  wise  woman,  who  appears, 
and  is  in  many  respects,  an  excellent  creature,  except  il 
to  the  wayward  wife  whom  she  wrongs.    Only  even  I 
here — but  enough.    And  no  part  of  the  book,  it  need  > 
hardly  be  added,  is  stupid.    But  stupider  men  than 
Mr.  Street  have  written  better  fiction. 

FICTION. 

"  Colour-Sergeant  No.  1  Company."     By  Mrs.  Leith- 
Adams.    London  :  Jarrold  &  Sons.  1897. 

NOW  that  "  the  ranks  "  are  the  refuge  of  many  less 
destitute  in  money  than  in  the  peculiar  quality  of 
brain  required  for  the  passing  of  examinations,  the 
gentleman-ranker  is  no  longer  quite  the  interestingly 
incongruous  figure  portrayed  by  Mrs.  Leith-Adams. 
However,  she  writes  of  a  day  that  is  dead,  and  is 
justified  in  making  the  most  of  her  aristocratic  Colour- 
Sergeant's  romantic  possibilities.  The  account  of  the 
military  flogging  makes  a  striking  opening.  There  is 
more  than  one  dramatic  scene — notably  the  Fenian  mid- 
night gathering,  with  its  Dead  March  and  carrying  of 
empty  coffins.  On  the  whole,  the  book  seems  to  us 
the  best  work  the  author  has  done. 

"  McLeod  of  the  Camerons."  By  M.  Hamilton, 
London  :  William  Heinemann.  1897. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  we  have  come 
across  for  a  long  time.  One  sympathizes  at  every  step 
with  the  heroine's  troubles.  Instead  of  arising  from 
the  foolish  misunderstandings  that  tax  one's  patience 
in  so  many  novels,  they  come  from  the  very  natural 
but  trying  fact  that  in  her  extreme  youth  she  married 
an  impossible  man  and  did  not  find  it  out  till  later. 
Her  struggles  to  make  the  best  of  him  in  Malta  society; 
his  amiability,  familiar  manner  and  excellent  heart, 
combined  with  the  habit  of  trimming  his  nails  on  every 
occasion  ;  her  drawings  to  her  own  class,  checked  by 
her  loyalty  to  her  husband — all  make  a  slight  and  trivial 
but  amusing  sketch,  till  a  tragic  note  is  struck  by  the 
madness  of  Captain  McLeod.  This  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  raison  d'etre  in  the  story  ;  but  being  there, 
it  is  undoubtedly  striking  and  interesting.  The  humour 
and  attraction  of  the  heroine  are  the  great  features  of 
the  book.  We  are  sorry  for  her  when  she  is  left  in 
her  predicament  ;  but  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
commonplace  to  remove  the  superfluous  husband,  and 
if  "  McLeod  of  the  Camerons  "  is  no  particularly  ambi- 
tious work,  it  is  certainly  not  commonplace. 

"Tales  of  the  Service  at  Home  and  Abroad."  By 
Walter  Wood.  London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett. 
1897. 

Mr.  Wood  is  coming  fast  to  the  front  as  a  lively 
writer  on  military  subjects.  The  fear  is  that  his 
facility  may  betray  him  into  superficiality  and  slovenly 
work.  But  these  short  stories  are  essentially  super- 
ficial, so  we  take  no  exception  to  them  on  that  score. 
They  have  evidently  been  inspired  by  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  ;  but,  though  we  have  the  counterpart  of  Mr. 
Mulvaney  in  Mr.  Terris,  who  deserts  in  a  balloon,  and 
a  shadowy  presentation  of  Learoyd,  the  stalwart  York- 
shireman,  there  is  no  servile  imitation.  Mr.  Wood 
shows  as  much  versatility  as  Kipling,  with  a  pretty 
vein  of  humour.  The  stories  range  from  the  comic 
to  the  serious  and  on  to  the  improbably  melodramatic. 
For  example,  "the  Shot  of  Honour"  is  fired  by  a 
thoroughbred  soldier  into  the  chest  of  a  young  protege, 
in  whom  he  took  a  paternal  interest,  when  the  youth 
in  uncontrollable  panic  was  threatening  to  turn  tail 
before  the  regiment  and  the  enemy's  guns.  "  In  the 
Koord  Khyber  "  is  one  of  those  bloodcurdling  romances 
of  the  truculent  Pathans  in  their  own  rugged  fastnesses 
with  which  Kipling  has  made  us  familiar,  as  is  the 
grim  tragedy  of  "  What  Came  Back  from  the  Hills," 
where  a  troop  of  cavalry  had  been  sacrificed  to  a 
general's  fad.    "The  Legend  of  Field  Artillery  "  is  the 
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;  marvellous  tale  of  a  demon  gunner,  an  inspired  lunatic 
who  made  the  finest  practice  at  the  longest  ranges,  and 
finally,  having  taken  the  precaution  of  digging  his 

,  grave,  blew  himself  away  from  his  favourite  gun.  By 
way  of  contrast  and  comedy,  besides  the  aeronautic 
expedition  of  the  sentimental  Mr.  Terris,  we  have  the 
screaming  farce  of  "In  the  Toils  of  a  Deserter" — the 
deserter  with  his  imperturbable  readiness  and  "  cheek  " 
reminding  us  of  the  hero  in  "  Cool  as  a  Cucumber." 

"A  Marriage  Mystery"  (Digby,  Long),  by  Fergus 
Hume,  is  meant  to  be  a  thrilling  detective  story  ;  it 
would  be  hard  to  conceive  one  more  feeble  in  every 
detail.  "Anthony  Jasper"  (Fisher  Unwin),  by  Ben 
Bolt,  is  well-meaning  but  almost  childish  in  its  style, 
and  inferior  to  most  of  the  Pseudonym  Library.  "Old 
Dorset"  (Putnam),  by  Robert  C.  Rogers,  gives  some 
rather  quaint  little  sketches  of  a  New  York  country- 
side. "A  Slight  Indiscretion,"  by  Mrs.  Cartwright, 
and  "A  Comedy  of  Three,"  by  Newton  Sanders,  are 
both  in  the  series  of  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  Little  Novels 
and  deserve  reading.  Hitherto  his  particular  library 
has  kept  its  little  volumes  up  to  a  very  fair  standard. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  print  should  be  so  discouraging 
and  tiring  to  the  eyes.  But  for  this  drawback  they 
are  the  very  thing  to  choose  for  an  hour's  railway 
journey. 

"  Nell  and  the  Actor"  (Skeffington),  by  Lilian  Street, 
has  for  central  figure  a  most  unpleasant  doctor.  He 
looks  into  people's  eyes  "with  the  pain  of  a  lost  soul," 
and  has  dealings  with  an  Adventuress.  The  author 
speedily  wearies  of  both,  and  has  the  happy  idea  of  one 
revolver  which  slays  the  two.  Whereupon  Nell  marries 
the  Actor,  whom  she  might  have  married  at  any  stage 
of  the  halting  narrative. 

"Essentially  Human"  (F.  V.  White  &  Co.),  by 
Annie  Thomas,  has  most  of  this  author's  faults  of  slip- 
shod writing  and  wild  exaggeration,  and  all  her  merits 
of  liveliness  and  occasional  whimsical  wit.  Most  of  the 
characters  are  more  or  less  caricatures. 

"Gentleman  George"  (Hurst  &  Blackett),  by  Mrs. 
Herbert  Martin,  makes  no  pretence  to  be  more  than  a 
plain  tale  of  a  middle-aged  man  and  a  little  boy.  It  is 
charming — pathetic  without  being  sickly,  in  spite  of  the 
infant  element. 

"Angus  Murray"  (Swan  Sonnenschein),  by  Helen 
Davis,  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  to  the  bitter  end. 
Both  style  and  dialogue  are  involved  and  incoherent. 
The  principal  characters  are  treated  with  some  clever- 
ness, and  deserve  a  better  setting. 

"A  Last  Throw"  (Digby  Long),  by  Alice  Diehl,  tells 
a  sensational  story  readably.  "Sweet  Irish  Eyes" 
(Skeffington),  by  Edith  Cuthell,  is  an  innocent  and 
rather  pleasing  little  book.  "A  Matter  of  Tempera- 
ment" (Adam  &  Charles  Black),  by  Caroline  Fothergill, 
gives  an  amusing  sketch  of  a  male  flirt  in  the  absence 
of  his  fiancee,  to  whom  he  flies  with  renewed  ardour  on 
her  return,  when  "all  is  forgiven,"  except  by  his 
partner  in  the  flirtation.  It  is  a  slight  basis  for  367 
pages. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

*  Cairo  Fifty  Years  Ago."    By  Edward  William  Lane.  Edited 
by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.    London  :  John  Murray. 

EVERY  winter  the  number  of  English  people  who  find  a 
refuge  from  the  London  fogs  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
increases,  and  among  the  crowd  of  pleasure-seekers  there  must  be 
many  who,  without  being  either  Egyptologists  or  archaeologists, 
are  interested  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Egypt.  Residents 
in  Cairo — whether  permanent  or  temporary— will  in  particular 
feci  themselves  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lane-Poole 
for  having  printed,  with  the  addition  of  some  admirable  notes 
of  his  own,  the  MS.  account  of  old  Cairo,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  written  by  Lane  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  as  part  of 
"a  general  "  Description  of  Egypt."  It  was  some  chapters  of 
'  thisgeneral  "  Description"  which  Lane  published  in  an  extended 
form  under  the  title  of  "The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Modern  Egyptians,"  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  account 
of  Cairo  underwent  revision  at  Lane's  hands  as  late  as  1847, 
SO  that  Mr.  Lane-Poole's  title  is  strictly  accurate.  This  little 
book  contains  an  account  of  some  of  the  older  capitals  of  the 
Egyptian  kingdom,  of  the  founding  of  Cairo,  and  of  its  citadel, 
Streets,  'garters,  mosques,  and  other  buildings  of  interest  as 
they  were  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  city  still  retained  its 
distinctively  Eastern    character,  and   showed    scarcely  any 


signs  of  that  European  invasion  which  now  makes  it  a  sort  of 
meeting-place  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds.  As  a  guide 
to  the  Cairo  that  is  fast  disappearing,  or  being  overwhelmed, 
this  little  volume  is  invaluable,  while  it  also  supplies  what  many 
readers  must  have  felt  to  be  a  want  in  Lane's  great  work  on 
"  Modern  Egyptians." 

Of  the  many  entertaining  contributions  which  appeared  in 
the  "Pall  Mall"  from  the  various  store  of  the  resourceful 
Autolycus,  few  possessed  such  unfailing  brightness  as  the 
conversational  and  autobiographical  essays  which  Mrs.  Dew- 
Smith  has  republished  as  the  "  Confidences  of  an  Amateur 
Gardener"  (Seeley).  The  author  has  tenderness,  humour,  and 
eyes  to  observe  ;  Providence  rewarded  these  qualities  by  be- 
stowing upon  her  leisure  and  a  garden.  The  result  is  charming. 
The  reviewer,  somewhat  unaccustomed  to  a  continuous  course 
of  entertainment,  is  apt  to  turn  down  such  pages  as  please  his 
fancy.  We  tired  of  this  exercise  after  Mrs.  Dew-Smith's  third 
chapter. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Bailey  has  done  well  to  publish  a  third  and  revised 
edition  of  his  manual  on  the  propagation  of  plants,  "  The 
Nursery-Book,"  in  Macmillan's  "  Garden -Craft "  series.  Chap- 
ters on  seedage,  separation  and  division,  layerage,  cuttage,  and 
graftage  (a  particularly  full  and  interesting  contribution),  make 
up  the  first  half  of  a  little  volume  which  is  most  aptly  and 
carefully  illustrated.  The  second  half  consists  of  an  alpha- 
betical nursery  list,  wherein  the  name  of  every  plant  is  followed 
by  a  longer  or  shorter  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  best 
propagated. 

"The  Plant- Lore  of  Shakespeare,"  by  Henry  N.  Ellacombe 
(Arnold),  is  a  third  edition  of  a  very  useful  work.  Here 
we  find  an  account  of  all  the  plants  (including  the  barnacle) 
mentioned  in  Shakespeare,  and  quotations  of  all  the  passages 
in  which  such  mention  is  made.  Some  plants  are  doubtful, 
many  have  changed  their  names,  many  their  reputation,  and  it 
is  useful,  as  well  as  pretty,  to  have  these  difficulties  cleared  up 
for  us  as  much  as  possible.  Here  and  there  in  his  notices  Mr. 
Ellacombe  makes  a  remark  less  severely  scholarly  than  is  quite 
agreeable  in  a  book  of  this  sort.  And  the  same  sort  of  objec- 
tion could,  with  greater  justice,  be  brought  against  the  illustra- 
tions. The  drawings  of  plants  are  very  much  to  the  point, 
indispensable  indeed  ;  but  of  the  other  illustrations,  two  only 
are  of  real  value— namely,  the  woodcuts  from  the  "  Hortus 
Floridus"  of  1614.  The  chief  offence  of  the  unnecessary  in  a 
book  is  not  that  it  is  unnecessary,  but  that  it  inevitably  con- 
spires to  lessen  the  serious  effect  of  the  whole. 

After  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  Mr.  Malcolm  Harper 
has  revised  and  republished  his  "  Rambles  in  Galloway " 
(Fisher  Unwin).  Churches,  graveyards,  houses,  antiquities, 
family  records,  local  traditions,  glimpses  of  a  larger  history  and 
the  oft-recurring  ballad,  supply  Mr.  Harper  with  his  material. 
A  book  of  the  same  kind  of  interest — and  strictly  localized 
humanity  always  possesses  a  great  fascination — is  Mr.  William 
Charles  Maughan's  "Annals  of  Garelochside "  (Alexander 
Gardner),  an  historical  and  topographical  account  of  the  parishes 
of  Row,  Rosneath,  and  Cardross. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  King's  "Italian  Highways"  (Bentley)  belongs  to 
a  less  worthy  type  of  descriptive  literature.  It  is  closely  allied 
to,  indeed  often  indistinguishable  from,  the  ordinary  guide- 
book. She  has  seen  Bologna,  Naples,  Rome,  Florence, 
Ravenna,  with  the  eyes  of  the  usual  traveller  ;  these  places 
have  not  roused  the  emotions  of  a  nature  different  in  any  way 
from  the  ordinary.  But  she  has  "  been  there,"  she  has  walked 
under  the  colonnades,  ascended  to  the  crater,  watched  the 
evening  fall  in  St.  Peter's,  looked  at  the  portrait  of  Vittoria 
Colonna,  driven  from  the  watery  St.  Apoliinare  to  the  pine- 
forest.  Those  who  have  performed  these  feats  once  are  willing 
to  receive  another's  aid  in  performing  them  again  without 
leaving  their  arm-chairs  ;  and  those  who  have  not  must  use 
the  eyes  of  others,  and  any  eye  is  better  than  no  eye.  Thus 
the  existence  of  a  book  which  cannot  be  praised  may  yet  be 
justified. 

Mr.  J.  W.  M'Crindle  has  published  a  second  edition  of  his 
valuable  and  scholarly  "  Invasion  of  India  by  Alexander  the 
Great "  (Archibald  Constable).  The  bulk  of  the  volume  is 
taken  up  with  translations  from  such  portions  of  the  works  of 
Arrian,  Q.  Curtius,  Diodoros,  Plutarch  and  Justin  as  deal  with 
Alexander's  Indian  campaigns  ;  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  discusses  the  recent  additions  to  the  history  of  the 
subject  supplied  by  Franz  Schwarz,  Major-General  Haig,  and 
Colonel  Holdich  in  his  lecture  on  Alexander's  retreat  ;  the 
introduction  deals  with  the  historians  and  the  general  life  of 
Alexander  ;  the  appendices  contain  model  notes  and  elucida- 
tions. 

On  the  whole,  the  various  essays  by  authoritative  writers, 
collected  by  Mr.  James  Samuelson  under  the  title  of  "The 
Civilization  of  Our  Day"  (Sampson  Low\  form  a  commend- 
able volume.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  dealing 
with  land  (a  particularly  good  paper  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Bear),  food, 
mines,  locomotion,  posts  and  telegraphs  ;  the  second  with 
social  and  economic  questions  ;  the  third  with  education,  the 
Press,  libraries  and  exhibitions  ;  the  fourth  with  science  and 
religion. 

Mr.  William  Tebb  and  Colonel  Edward  Perry  Vollum  have 
brought  together  a  large  number  of  harrowing  stories  in  their 
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volume  on  "Premature  Burial"  (Sonnenschein)  ;  but  they  have 
not  produced  a  good  book.  The  attempted  classification  is  not 
businesslike  ;  the  book  has  not  an  authoritative  and  imposing 
air.  We  are  afraid  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  man  who 
was  really  rather  scared  while  reading  it  to  return,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  month,  to  the  obstinate  opinion  that  premature  burial 
is  a  myth,  and  that  those  who  make  much  of  such  dangers  are 
cranks.  And  yet  many  of  the  points  to  which  they  draw  atten- 
tion, the  perfunctory  fashion,  for  instance,  in  which  death 
certificates  can  be  made  out,  are  worthy  of  earnest  considera- 
tion. 

To  be  a  well-mannered  man,  one  would  think,  comes  by 
nature,  but  Mrs.  Humphrey,  better  known  as  "Madge"  of 
"Truth,"  thinks  otherwise.  In  a  little  book,  "Manners  for 
Men"  (London  :  James  Bowden),  she  reveals  all  the  mysteries 
of  polite  society  to  the  aspirant  for  social  distinction,  and  we 
do  not  doubt  that  to  the  young  men  of  the  Birkbeck  and  the 
Polytechnic  her  instructions  will  be  of  the  utmost  value.  The 
book  is  one  of  those  which  the  hero  of  "  The  Wheels  of 
Chance  "  will  probably  study  assiduously  in  the  retirement  to 
which  Mr.  Wells  has  consigned  him.  "There  are  thousands 
of  young  men  in  London  alone  at  this  very  moment,"  says 
Mrs.  Humphrey,  "  who  are  longing  to  acquire  the  ease  and 
aplomb  of  good  society."  No  doubt  there  are,  just  as  there 
are  millions  of  moths  consumed  by  a  fiery  desire  for  a  star ; 
but  whether  reading  Mrs.  Humphrey's  book  will  facilitate 
the  realization  of  their  aspirations  is  more  doubtful.  Good 
manners  come  by  frequenting  good  society,  and  cannot  be 
assumed  ready  made.  The  thousand  and  one  little  nuances 
of  conduct  which  constitute  them  must  be  automatic  ;  if  they 
are  not,  they  become  merely  fussy  and  pretentious.  Never- 
theless, Mrs.  Humphrey  has  performed  the  task  she  has  set 
herself  as  well  as  it  can.be  done,  and  her  remarks  are  always 
in  most  excellent  taste,  as  well  as  astonishingly  complete. 
There  are  very  few  precepts  of  the  absolutely  superfluous  kind, 
such  as  abound  in  ordinary  books  on  etiquette,  though  the 
individual  who  needs  to  be  told  to  masticate  with  his  mouth 
closed,  not  to  scrape  his  knife  against  his  plate  at  table,  not  to 
tread  on  the  other  passengers'  feet  in  an  omnibus,  and  not  to 
push  ladies  away  from  the  door  of  a  railway  carriage  when 
there  is  a  rush  for  the  train,  is  scarcely  one  whose  manners  will 
ever  make  him  a  man,  even  if  he  could  be  got  to  read  Mrs. 
Humphrey's  book.  Certainly  the  world  would  be  a  very  much 
pleasanter  place  to  live  in  if  all  men  did  read  and  practise  her 
admirable  precepts. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Abb£  Constantin  (Ludovic  HaUvy).  Macqueen. 
Rallyronan  (Rupert  Alexander).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 
Canadian  Magazine,  The  (April). 

Captain  of  the  Parish,  The  (John  Quine).    Heinemann.  6j. 

Charles  O'Malley,  the  Irish  Dragoon.    2  vols.    (Charles  Lever).  Downey. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  The  (April). 

Confessions  of  a  Collector,  The  (W.  C.  Hazlitt).    Ward  &  Downey.  6s. 
Dauehters  of  The<-pis  (John  Bickerdyke).    Simpkin.  6j. 
Dies  Irs,  The.    Part  I.    (C.  F.  S.  Warren).    Skeffington.  Sf. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine  (May). 

Geometry,  Practical,  Plane,  and  Solid,  A  Treatise  on  (Evans  and  Pullen),  Chapman 
&  Hall.  or. 

Governments  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe.    2  vols.    (A.  L.  Lowell).  Long- 
mans. 21$. 

Horace,  The  Poems  of  (A.  H.  Rryce).    Bell.    3s.  6d. 

House  of  Dreams  The.    Bowden.    35.  6d. 

In  an  Ancient  Mirror  (H.  Flowerdew).    Unwin.    zs.  6d. 

Is  Science  Guilty  (A.  W.  H.  Forbes).  Marshall. 

lohannesburg.  The  Truth  from  (A.  M.  Mann).    Hutchinson,  is. 

Les  Amantes  Celebres  (Emile  Pierret).  Perrin. 

Love  in  Old  Cloathes  (H.  C.  Bunner).    Downey,  sr. 

Man  of  Straw,  The  (Edwin  Pugh).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Meditazioni  Vagabonde.    (Gaetans  Negri).  Hoepli. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  The  Ethics  of  (Chas.  Douglas).    Blackwood.  6s. 

Monist,  The  (April). 

Municipal  Year  Book,  The,  1897. 

My  Life  in  Christ  (T.  I.  SergierT).    Cassell.  os. 

National  Progress  during  the  Queen's  Reign  (M.  G.  Mulhall).    Routledge.  is. 

Nepenthe  (Geo.  Darley).    Mathews.    2s.  6d. 

North  American  Review,  The  (April). 

Old  Man's  Marriage  (G.  B.  Burgin).    Richards.  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine,  The  (May). 

Parkes,  Sir  Henry,  The  Life  oi"  (Chas.  E.  Lyne).    Unwin.  i6.f. 
Passinz,  A  (Bessie  Rayner  Belloc).    Ward  &  Downey.  6j. 
Pot  of  Honey,  A  (Susan  Christian).    Unwin.    31.  6d. 
Rabelais,  Francois,  The  Works  of  (5  vols.)    Gibbings.    12s.  6d. 
Review  of  Reviews,  The  (April). 

Rogue's  Conscience,  A  (David  Christie  Murray).    Downey.    $s.  6d. 

St.  Paul,  A  Study  of  (S.  Baring-Gould).    Ishtster.    101.  6d. 

Segni  Dei  Tempi.    (Gaetans  Negri).  Hocpli. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.    Part  IX. 

Symbolism,  Chapters  on  (W.  F.  Shaw).  Skeffington. 

Tales  of  the  Old  Regime  (Price  Warung).  Routledge. 

Tea  :  Its  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  (David  Crole).    Crosby  Lockwood. 
Trumpets  and  Shawms  (H.  H.  Hay).    Arnold  &  Co. 
Where  to  Find  your  Law  (E.  A.  Jelf).    Horace  Cox. 
Woman  at  Home,  The  (May). 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications'.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  Nfavs  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  DAMRELL  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PALL  MALL  CLUB. 

(ESTABLISHED  1S93.) 

OFFICES:  60  HAYMARKET,  S.W. 

The  Committee  propose  (prior  to  entering  on  New  and  Larger  Pre- 
mises) to  elect  500  New  Town  Members  and  1,000  new  Country  Members, 
at  the  original  subscription  of  ^3  3s.  and  £1  is.  per  annum  respectively. 

The  subscription  for  future  members  will  then  be  raised  to  £$  5s.  (Town) 
and  £2  2s.  (Country). 

Arrangements  are  made  to  provide  Members  with  Seats  to  View  the 
QUEEN'S  PROCESSION  on  the  line  of  route  at  moderate  prices. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

PALL   MALL    CLUB  OFFICES, 

60  HAYMARKET,  S.W. 

fTMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment  — Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  as  the  great  Trickoli. 
Doors  open  at  7.30. 

yOUNG  GENTLEMEN  find  BOARD  and  RESIDENCE 

at  the  house  of  Rev.  Schettler,  Pupil  of  Prof.  Laharpe  and  Merle 
d  Aubigne1,  Heidelberg,  Wilhelm  Strasse  11. 

"REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed  or 

Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  purchased,  or  Loans  granted 
thereon,  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST  SOCIETY, 
Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand,  W.C.  Established  1835. 
Capital  .6500,000. 

PRIVATE  LIBRARY  to  be  SOLD,  Eight  to  Nine  Hun- 

dred  Volumes.  Catalogued,  with  a  quantity  of  First  Editions  by  good 
Authors,  Old  English,  French,  and  German  works.  Two  excellent  Mahogany 
Bookcases.  No  dealers.  To  be  seen  by  appointment. — Address  "Library," 
Willing's  Advertisement  Offices,  162  Piccadilly,  W. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  OLABK. 

SAYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  JSmbanJctnent  Gardens* 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-roora,  &c,  from  30& 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECHF-NARD  Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maitre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

Borwick's 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


Powder 


&  Sons' 


•303    BORE  RIFLE. 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.R.H.   PRINCE   HENRI  D'ORLEANS 

And  used  by  him  during  his  recent  Expedition  through  Tibet. 


THOMAS   BLAND   &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
"WOBKS:  BIRMINGHAM. 
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■DADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

■*■»•  of  £So,  One  of  £s°,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAM  I  - 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 
Ten  Scholarships  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £So  and  £20  per  annum  will  be 
awarded.  Also  one  Scholarship  of  ,£35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  Sons 
of  Old  Cheltonians  only.  Chief  subjects  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates 
must  be  under  15. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

(GROCERS'     COMPANY.  —  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

SCHOLARSHIPS.  These  Scholarships,  three  in  number,  each  of  the  value 
of  £250,  and  open  only  to  British  subjects,  have  been  instituted  by  the  Company  as 
an  encouragement  to  the  making  of  exact  researches  into  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  important  diseases.  The  Company  appoint  annually.  At  the  next  election  two 
of  the  present  Scholars,  should  they  renew  their  applications,  will  be  entitled  to  a 
preference. 

Applications  may  be  made  at  anv  time  before  the  end  of  April,  by  letter  addressed 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Company,  Grocers'  Hall,  Princes  Street,  E.C.,  from  whom 
particulars  may  be  obtained. 

7th  April,  1897.  

CT.  BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

^    The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  May  1,  1897. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the  colle- 
giate regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  .£900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora- 
tories for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 
4  A  large  Recreation  Ground  has  recently  been  purchased. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 
'  A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


BOOKS. 


T300KS. — HATCHARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

(^■^  187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
Mil  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
Br  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

'  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 


Just  ready,  price  One  Shilling. 

THE   TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  fok  MAY,  1897. 

1.  DEAR  FAUSTINA.    By  Rhoda  Brouckton.    Chaps.  XIII.-XV. 

2.  A  POET  OF  SPRING. 
:    3.  A  HUMAN  BUNDLE. 

4.  A  LAND  OF  DERELICTS. 

5.  DEUS  IN  MACHINA. 

6.  AN  UNAPPRECIATED  DIARIST. 

7.  SENT  BACK  BY  THE  SEA. 

8.  THE  CARTHUSIANS. 

9.  TWO     TALES     FROM     THE     RUSSIAN     OF  ANTON 

TSCHECHOW. 
l*   10.  COLERIDGEIANA. 

11.  OUR  VENETIAN  BABY. 
P    r».  REDPOLL'S  MARRIAGE. 

SEVENTEENTH   EDITION  NOW  READY. 
In  2  vols,  demy  3vo.  36s. 

FORTY-ONE   YEARS   IN  INDIA: 

From  Subaltern  to  Commander=iti -Chief. 
By  PIELD-MAESH4L 

LORD  ROBERTS  OF  KANDAHAR,  V.C. 

■Pesides  Maps  and  Plans,  the  Volumes  contain  Portraits  on  steel  and 

copper. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

AT   ALL    LIBRARIES    AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 
NOW  READY. 

IN   A  COUNTRY  TOWN. 

A  Story  Unfounded  on  Fact. 

By  HONOR  PERCEVAL. 
In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "NEAR  NEIGHBOURS." 

THE   CAREER   OF  CLAUDIA. 

hy  F.  11  PEARD. 
In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


BY   THE  AUTHOR   OF   "EAST  LYNNE." 

ASHLEY. 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  WOOD. 
In  1  vol.  crown  3vo.  scarlet  cloth,  2s.  6(1.  ;  green  cloth,  2s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PTJELISfTEftS  IN  OKD.'N'ARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

BY   THE   LATE   ARCHBISHOP   OF  CANTERBURY. 


Bvo.  21s.  net. 


CYPRIAN: 


HIS  LIFE,  HIS   TIME3,   HIS  WORK. 

By  EDWARD  WHITE   BENSON,   D.D.,  D.C.L. 

SOMETIME   ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

SA  TURDA  Y  REl'IEW.—"  On  the  whole,  and  with  all  reservations  which  can 
possibly  be  made,  this  weighty  volume  is  a  contribution  to  criticism  and  learning  on 
which  we  can  but  congratulate  the  Anglican  Church.  We  wish  more  of  her  bishops 
were  capable  or  desirous  of  descending  into  the  arena  of  pure  intellect  from  which 
Dr.  Benson  returns  wiih  these  posthumous  laurels." 


EY  SIR  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE. 

ANCIENT  VOLCANOES  of  GREAT  BRI- 

TAIN.    By  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  &c.    With  7  Maps  and  nume- 
rous Illustrations,  2  vols,  super  royal  8vo.  36s.  net. 
TIMES. — "  An  exhaustive  treatise,  which  may  be  supplemented  by  the  research 
of  the  future,  but  which  can  hardly  be  superseded  To  geologists  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  commend  it ;  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  checkered  career  of  this 
earth  of  ours  it  will  be  found  to  abound  with  interest." 


1897  ISSUE  NOW  READY. 

THE    STATESMAN'S    YEAR   BOOK:  a 

Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  Civilised  World  for  the 
Year  1897.  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Publication.   Revised  after  Official  Returns. 
Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie.    With  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
SPECTA  TOR.— "  It  is,  as  usual,  the  most  important  of  all  the  books  of  refer- 
ence for  the  politician  and  the  statistician." 


Second  Edition  now  ready. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  MOOR:  a  Tale  of 

Dartmoor  in  the  Days  of  Waterloo.  By  Frederic  Adve  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
DAILY  CHRONICLE.— ■"  Lovers  of  the  picturesque  in  nature  will  render 
grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Adye  for  the  admirable  sketches  ne  gives  of  romantic  Dart- 
moor. There  is  a  charm  about  these  descriptions  which  reminds  us  of  those  of  Mr. 
R.  D.  Blackmore.  We  never  tire  of  them,  tor  they  are  never  twice  the  same.  Each 
time  we  get  a  new  glimpse,  and  each  time  we  feel  more  strongly  drawn  to  this  land 
of  heath  and  tor." 


BY  THE  LATE  REV.  F.  J.  A.  HORT,  D.D. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ECCLESIA  :  a  Course  of 

Lectures  on  the  Early  History  and  Early  Conceptions  of  the  Ecclesla,  and 
Four  Sermons.    By  Fenton  John  Anthony  Hort,  D.D.,  Lady  Margaret's 
Reader  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
SCOTSMAN. — "  Embodies  some  of  the  richest  fruit  of  Dr.  Hort's  historical 

research  during  his  distinguished  occupancy  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Professorship  at 

Cambridge." 

Globe  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

RELIGIOUS  TEACHING  in  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS.  Suggestions  to  Teachers  and  Parents  for  Lessons  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  Early  Church  History,  Christian  Evidences,  &c.  By 
Rev.  George  C.  Bell,  M.A.,  Master  of  Marlborough  College. 


LIFE  and 


VOLUME  IX.  NOW  READY. 

LABOUR  of  the  PEOPLE 


in 


LONDON.  Edited  by  Charles  Booth.  Vol.  IX.  Comparisons,  Survey, 
and  Conclusions  (with  an  Abstract  of  Vols.  I.-IX.)  Extra  crown  Svo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

MORNING  POST.—"  The  inquiry  itself  is  complete,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  is  a  piece  of  economic  work  unequalled  for  the  vastness  of  its  range  and 
the  thoroughness  of  its  accomplishment." 


THE 


Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  ret. 

ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION 


Com- 


mentary on  its  Nature  and  Growth.  By  Jesse  Macv,  M.A  ,  Professor  of 
Political  Science  in  Iowa  College. 


THE 


SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED,  NOW  READY. 

THEORY     of  INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE,  with  POME  of  its  APPLICATIONS  to  ECONOMIC  POLICY. 
By  Professor  C.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "Public  Finance" 
&c.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  EDITION  NOW  READY. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  from  A.D.  670 


to  a.d.  1832.  By  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A. 
largely  Revised  and  Corrected.    Globe  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


Partly  Rewritten  and 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  6s. 
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t.  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

2.  THE  PSALMS  IN  HISTORY. 

3.  BENJAMIN  JOWETT. 
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5.  THE      JERNINGHAM  LET- 

TERS. 

6.  CRIME  IN  ENGLAND. 

7.  THE  POETRY  OF  SPORT. 


8.  LAMENNAIS. 
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ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
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SOCIETY  FOR 
PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

THE  ANCIENT  HEBREW  TRADITION  as  ILLUS- 

TRATED  by  the  MONUMENTS.  A  Protest  against  the  Modern  School 
of  Old  Testament  Critics.  By  Professor  Hommel.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Edmund  McClure,  M.A.,  and  Leoiiard  Crossle.  Large  post 
8vo.  buckram  boards,  5s. 

OUTLINES  of  the  HISTORY  of  the  THEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  from  the  REFORMA- 
TION  to  the  CLOSE  of  the  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  John 
Dowden,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

CHRIST  in  HIS  HOLY  LAND  :  a  Life  of  our  Lord, 

written  during  and  after  a  Journey  through  the  Holy  Land.  By  the  Rev. 
Alexander  A.  Bcddy.  With  several  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  4s. 

THE  STRUGGLE  of  the  NATIONS  :  Egypt,  Syria, 

and  ASSYRIA.     By  Professor  Maspero.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Sayce.    Translated  by  M.  L.  McCi.ure.    With  Maps,  Three  Coloured  Plates, 
and  over  400  Illustrations.    Demy ^to.  (approximately),  cloth,  bevelled  boards, 
_  25s.  ;  halPmorocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  50s. 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to  "  The  Dawn  of  Civilization,"  and  contains  the 
History  of  the  Ancient  Peoples  of  the  East  from  the  XlVth  Egyptian  Dynasty  to 
the  end  of  the  Ramesside  period.     This  interval  covers  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  and  their  Exodus  therefrom.     The  recent  discovery  of  an  Egyptian  Stele 
mentioning  the  Israelites  gives  special  interest  to  this  volume,  where  the  matter  is 
discussed  with  his  usual  acumen  by  the  Author. 

THE  DAWN  of  CIVILIZATION  (EGYPT  and  CHAL- 

DMA).  New  and  Revised  Edition.  By  Professor  Maspero.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Sayce.  Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.  With  Map  and 
over  470  Illustrations,  including  3  Coloured  Plates.  Demy  4to.  (approxi- 
mately),  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  24s.  ;  half-morocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  48s. 
"V*  Professor  Maspero,  by  using  the  result  of  the  most  recent  researches  in  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia,  has  brought  this  new  edition  up  to  the  latest  date. 

THE  LAMBETH  CONFERENCES  of  1867,  1878,  and 

1888.  With  the  Official  Reports  and  Resolutions,  together  with  the  Sermons 
preached  at  the  Conferences.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Index. 
Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  Randall  T.  Davidson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.    Post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

THE  OFFICIAL  YEAR  BOOK  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND  for  1897.  Furnishing  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  of  all  bodies  in  communion  with  her  throughout 
the  world.    Demy  8vo.  paper  boards,  3s. ;  cloth  boards,  red  edges,  4s. 

DR.  NANSEN  :  the  Man  and  his  Work.    By  Frederick 

Dolman.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is. 

THE  HEROES  of  the  ARCTIC  and  their  ADVEN- 

TURES.  By  Frederick  Whymper,  Author  of  "The  Romance  of  the 
Sea  "  &c.  Ninth  Edition,  Revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  with  Illustra- 
tions and  Map  of  the  Arctic  Regions.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s. 

THE  QUEEN,  HER  EMPIRE,  and  the  ENGLISH- 

_  SPEAKING  WORLD  1837-1897. 
This  Volume  (Portfolio  size),  specially  prepared  for  the  approaching  celebration 
of  the  "  Record  Reign,"  consists  of: — 

I.  A  LIFE  OF  qUEEN  VICTORIA.  By  Mrs.  Isla  Sitwell.  A  short  but 
comprehensive  Sketch  of  Her  Majesty's  Life,  Illustrated  with  Portraits 
taken  at  various  periods. 
Hi  A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  REIGN.   In  which, 
among  others,  the  following  Photographs,  with  appropriate  descriptive 
text,  will  appear  :  Kensington  Palace,  where  she  was  born  ;  Coro- 
nation Chair  (Westminster  Abbey),  in  which  she  was  crowned  ; 
St.  James's  Palace,  where  she  was  married  ;  The  Royal  Resi- 
dences—Windsor,  Buckingham  Palace,  Balmoral,  Osborne. 
IK.  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.    Selected  Views  of  the  Colonies  and  De- 
pendencies  of  the  Crown,  including  the  following  Countries  :— India, 
Australasia,    Africa,    Egypt,    Canada,    Bermuda,  Jamaica, 
Gibraltar,  &c.  &c. 
Over  one  hundred  illustrations  carefully  reproduced  from  copyright  photographs, 
constituting  the  most  complete  set  of  views  on  the  subject  ever  published.  Large 
portfolio  size,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

LIFE  of  HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN.  With  Sketches 

of  the  Royal  Family.  A  "  Diamond  "  Jubilee  Memoir.  Copiously  Illus- 
trated.   Fcp.  4to.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

BEAUTIFUL  BRITAIN  :  the  Scenery  and  Splendours  of 

the  United  Kingdom.  Specially  approved  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
consisting  of  196  photo  reproductions  of  the  most  noteworthy  scenes  in  these 
islands,  with  accompanying  Text.  This  is  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  and  is  beauti- 
fully got  up.    Large  410.  21s. 

THE  ROYAL  COLLECTION  of  FOREIGN  and  COLO- 

NIAL  VIEWS.  Photographic  Reproductions  of  the  most  interesting  scenes 
in  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  and  all  countries  comprising  the 
English-speaking  World.    4to.  cloth  boards,  4s. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  the  SEA  :  its  Fictions,  Facts,  and 


No.  LXXXVII. 


APRIL  1897. 
THE 


Price  6s. 


Folk-lore.  By  Fred.  Whymper 
cloth  boards,  55. 


With  numerous  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo. 


WAYSIDE   SKETCHES.    By  Professor  Hulme,  F.L.S., 

F.S.A.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

FLOWERS  of  the  FIELD.   By  the  late  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns. 

New  Edition.  With  an  Appendix  on  Grasses  by  C.  H.  Johns,  M.A.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

EDIBLE  and  POISONOUS  MUSHROOMS.   What  to 

Eat  and  What  to  Avoid.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  A.L.S.  With 
Eighteen  Coloured  Plates  illustrating  Forty-eight  Species.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  3s.  6d. 


For  Farmers,  Small 

ByC.  B.  Whitehead,  B.A. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  for  PROFIT. 

Holders,  Allotment  Holders,  Cottagers,  &c. 
Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is. 

SIMPLE  EXPERIMENTS  fop  SCIENCE  TEACHING. 

With  numerous  Diagrams,  including  200  Experiments  fully  illustrating  the 
Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry  Division  in  the  Evening  School  Continua- 
tion Code.    By  J.  A.  Bower.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

HOW  to  MAKE  COMMON  THINGS.    For  Boys.  By 

John  A.  Bower,  Author  of  "  Science  Applied  to  Work  "  &c.  Copiously 
Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 


London  :  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  ;  43  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Brighton  :  129  North  Street. 
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CHRISTIAN  MONARCHY. 

TWO  ROMAN  CONTROVERSIALISTS. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  IMMORTALITY. 

MR.  JEVONS'S  "  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION.' 

THE  CHURCH  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

LORD  BLACHFORD'S  LETTERS. 

THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EDWARDINE  ORDINAL. 
LEA'S  "  HISTORY  OF  AURICULAR  CONFESSION." 
REFORMED  JUDAISM. 
RICH  AND  POOR. 

GIBSON'S  "THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES." 
THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 
SHORT  NOTICES. 

LONDON:  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.,  NEW-STREET  SQUARF. 

THE    CORNHILL    MAGAZINE   for  May. 

ing.   Contents  : 

SOME     INCIDENTS     OF  THE 
SPERM  WHALE  FISHERY.  By 
Frank  T.  Bullen. 
AFTER  LATE  SUPPER.    By  Mrs. 

H.  Mever  Henne. 
A   COLONEL  OF   THE  GRAND 

ARMY.    By  A.  J.  Butler. 
WOLD  JIMMY  AND  ZAIREY.  By 

Orme  Agnus. 
THE     MYSTERIES     OF  THE 
MONEY     ARTICLES.  By 
Hartley  Withers. 
PAGES      FROM      A  PRIVATE 
DIARY. 

IK"  KEDAH'S  TENTS.  Chap- 
ters XIII. -XV.  By  Henry  Seton 
Merriman,    Author    of     "  The 

Sowers  "  &c. 


Price  One  Shill 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  CALEN- 
DAR  (May). 

NAPOLEON  ON  ENGLAND  AND 
THE  ENGLISH  :  an  Anniversary 
Study.    By  Lew  Rosen. 

THE  BOARDING-OFFICER  OF 
THE  "ALABAMA."  By  Percy 
Cross  Standing. 

FAMOUS  TRIALS  :  The  Queen 
against  Courvoisier.  By  J.  B. 
Atlay. 

EARLY  DAYS  IN  WESTRALIA. 

By  Major-General  Sir  Edmund  Du 

Cane,  K.C.B. 
GHOSTS  AND  RIGHT  REASON. 

By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL.  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED   AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Co*.- UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

T200KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


]y[EMORY. 


-Prof.  A.  Loisette's  Assimilative  MEMORY 

SYSTEM. 

The  last,  most  complete  and  perfect  edition. 
Arranged  for  Self-Instruction. 
Speaking  Without  Notes.    Mind- Wandering  Cured. 
Indispensable  in  preparing  for  Examinations. 
Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 
Cloth  bound,  with  Portrait  and  Autograph.     Price  net  $2.50  American,  10s.  6d. 
English.    Post  free.    Prospectus  with  opinions  of  Educators,  Scientific,  Professional 
and  Business  Men  all  over  the  world  free. — Address,  A.  Loisette,  237  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  200  Regent  Street,  London.    Not  sold  elsewhere. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

""The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

*■  Est.  i8o3.rr  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ^1,200,000.   Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  ,£1,500,000. 

 E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

SUM    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 
•  ~  FOUNDED  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane  ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1895,  £390,775,000. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUffDS      .      .  .  £2S,0OO,OOO. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

-*-»  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

ANDERSON.  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  /   Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


Managers 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY'S  YACHTING  CRUISES 

The  Steamship  "  GARONNE,"  5901  tons  register,  will  leave  Venice  nth  May  for  CATTARO 
CORFU.  MALTA.  GIBRALTAR,  and  London  Passengers  can  leave  London  as  late  as  ctli 
May,  and  join  the  steamer  at  Venice,  arriving  back  in  London  29th  May. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 

M   ( F.  GRKEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers.  •(  anDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I       Fenchurch  Avenue. 
For  passage  applv  to  the  latter  firm,  at  s  fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C,  or  to  tr» 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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GLENCAIRN  MAIN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


BALANCE  SHEET  for  period  ended  31st  December,  1896. 


£      s.  d.     £      s.  d. 

To  Capital,  as  per  last  Account  225,000   o  o 

„       ,,       issued  to  Gienluce  Co  225,000   o  o 

„       ,i       further  increased   ..    100,000   o  o 

550,000   o  o 

Less  Shares  in  Reserve  ••       ..      50,000   o  o 

 500,000   o  o 

„  Native  pay  <*ue  at  date        ..    1,292  14  8 

ttt  Unclaimed  Dividends  . .       ..       .«  280    9  6 

„  Sundry  Creditors    8.253  17  10 

tj  Balance  ..       ..       ,   136,872   8  7 


£646,699  10  7 


At  ?nth  June, 

Acquired  from 
Gienluce  Co. 
for  Shares. 

Sinre 
afJtlcd. 

After  deducting 
depreciation 
as  under. 

£ 

s. 

<]. 

£  s* 

d. 

r 
X* 

s* 

j 
a* 

S  c 

.1 
a* 

By  Battery  Plant 

37,200 

0 

O 

I 

68,681  8 

„  New  30  Stamps 

8,347 

t8 

3 

r   12,411  8 

3 

25.270 

0 

0 

3- 

Tailings  Pump 

1,100 

0 

0 

) 

ju»uDz  '3 

Mine  Buildings 

jij35° 

I    ,705  2 

8  300 

7 

7 

Hauling;  and  Pump- 

23,936 15 

ing  Plant. . 

6 

9.517 

2 

0 

6 

,,  Mine  Plant  . . 

8, 000 

0 

0 

14.479  4 

10 

6,187 

M 

2 

25,666  19 

0 

Water  Service  Plant 

3,odo 

0 

0 

1,400 

0 

0 

3,400  O 

0 

,1  Tramway  Plant 

0 

0 

70  0 

0 

1,682 

17 

IX 

4.^52  17 

11 

„  Mine  Furniture 

320 

0 

0 

60  7 

6 

39° 

10 

9 

722  18 

3 

„  Carts,  Horses,  &c 

53o 

0 

0 

859  15 

0 

165 

18 

0 

1,000  O 

0 

,,  Reservoirs  &  Dams 

2,040 

0 

0 

4,479 

2 

6 

5,979  2 

6 

„  Electric  Plant 

3'5oo 

0 

0 

422  9 

5 

2.751 

8 

2 

5.473  17 

7 

„  Rock  Drill  Plant 

32,060 

0 

0 

5.609  5 

8 

14,102 

0 

10 

27,211  6 

6 

Cyanide  Plant 

7,800 

2 

0 

,,  New  Cyanide  Plant 

10,764 

17 

4 

2,018  11 

1 

17,702 

19 

2 

29,721  10 

3 

,,  Alterations  to  Head 

Gear 

i.5«5 

.1 

1 

1.525  * 

1 

Assay  Plant.. 

32  19 

0 

32  19 

0 

,,  Machinery  in  Transit 

15,089  7 

6 

18,874 

10 

5 

33,963  17 

1 1 

,,  Mechanical  Haul- 

age, &c 
f,  Old  Machinery 

564 

33 

z 

564  13 

I 

226  8 

10 

226  8 

10 

Shaft  Sinking 

17.553  0 

10 

3.877 

5 

0 

21,430  5 

10 

£ 

24,722 

7 

^91.957  13 

5  £.116,791 

4 

8 

.  .  £333,471  13 

Lecs  Depreciation  — 

Battery  .Want,  Mine  Furniture,  &c.   ..                ..  43,028  38 

Property  Account  (portion  of  mynpacht)     ..       ..  153,000  o 

Since  acquired  from  Gienluce  Co.               ..  171,932  3 

Legal  Expenses    ..       ..                 ..       ..       ..  3,472  8 

Stores  on  hand 
Claim  for  Stolen  Gold 

Cash  in  London  (since  received)    '  033  3 

,,    at  Mine    1,148  18 

,,    in  Bank       n                ..       •«       ..  974  16 

Sundry  Debtors    ..  ..  


290,442  15  1 


326,404  11 
19,897  17 
4,796  5 


3,156  18  10 
2,001   3  2- 

£646,699  10  7 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  Eighteen  Months  ending  31st  December,  1896. 


No.  i  Account  to  30TH  September 
Cost  £ 
fa  ton. 

4/.080   To  Cyanide  Expenses  on  90,431  tons  treated  18,44318 


1896. 
s.  d. 


227 

443 

670 
286 
705 

.806 


Hauling  and  Pumping  Expenses          ..  8,375    7  7 

Milling  Expenses   23,487    1  2 

Mining  Expenses    ..       ..  66,118    1  7 

Tramway  Expenses    i,949  12  3 

Mine  Development   26,270    7  1 


Miscellaneous  Expenses   

Directors' and  Audit  Fees 
Fire  and  General  Assurance  .. 
General 

Consulting  Engineer's  Fees  and  Manage- 
ment 

Interest   

Office  Expenses  —  Johannesburg,  London 

and  Paris        . .   

Water  Rent  and  Expenses 


823  17  o 

1,265  J4  6 

2,187  12  11 

3,342  13  4 

4,612  17  o 


144,644  7 
19,140  11 


3,805 
3,102 


■1/.137    Per  ton  on  136,4^9  tons  crushed 

Balance  carried  down  to  No.  3  Account 


50,594  6  11 
£214,379    5  9 


To 


No.  2  Account  to  31ST  December,  1896. 

£     s.  d.     £     s.  d. 

Native  Labour  Fees  ..    112  10  o 

Hauling  and  Pumping  Expenses    ..       ..       ..  3.392    7  o 

Tramming  Expenses  ..        ..                          ..  2,283  11  9 

Water  Rent  and  Expenses   894    8  o 

Mine  Development     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  17,486    3  o 

Removing  Machinery..  770  13  6 

Tree  Planting  ..    86    3  6 

Accident  Assurance   435  12  9 

Interest  . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  74    4  o 

General  . .       . .               . .       . .       . .       . .  32   7  10 

Office  Expenses— Johannesburg  and  London     ..  189  18  8 

Mynpacht  Rent                   ..       ..       ..       ..  25   o  o 

Consulting  Engineer's  Fees  and  Manager         ..  651  8 


26,434   8  o 


No.  3  Account. 

±                                                                      £  s.  d. 

To  Dividend  No.  3— September  1895   33,750  o  o 

n  Dividend  No.  4— April  1896   28,125  0  0 

"*  Balance  from  No.  2  Account    26,434  8  o 

,  i,  Depreciation   43,028  18  7 

„  Balance  ,   


13'.338 
136,872 


£268,210  is  2 


By  Gold  won  from  Battery  4i,497'88  ozs. 
,,  Gold  won  from  Tailings  20,488  80  ozs. 
,,  Gold  won  from  Concentrates 
„  Rents  


£  s.  d. 

145.370  2  8 

64,858  4  4 

3,690  9  9 

460  9  o 


214,379   5  9- 


£214,379    S  9 


By  Balance  to  No.  3  Account 


26,434   8  o 


£26,434   8  a 


By  Balance  from  last  Account,  July,  1895     ..       ..  56,151  36 

,,  Balance  from  No.  1  Account         ..       ..       ..  50,594  6 

,,  Gienluce  surplus  of  premium  on  shares  over 

working  expenses  ..       ..       ..                ..  61,185  5 

,,  Premium  0:1  50,000  Shares  issued   99.999  12 

,,  Rent,  &c.                                                    ..  279  34 


268,210  15  2 


£2^8,210  15  2 


E.  BRAYSHAW,  U.,rtm 
HAROLD  F.  STRANGE,  I  ^'rectors- 

.  .  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Co.,  Ltd.,  Secretaries. 

hwe  hereby  certify  thnt  we  have  eramined  and  compared  the  Jiook*  and  Vouchers  of  the  Glencairn  Main  Reef  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  that  the  above  Balance  Sheet 
_  *tru«  and  correct  statement  of  the  Company '»  affairs  as  at  31  December,  1696. 

JOHN  MOON,  ] 

JOHAnmtvto,  25  Ftbmary,  1897,  J.  P.  O'REILLY,  J 
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TUa  LIST  of  APPLICATIONS  will  be  OPENED  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  28th  April,  1897,  and  CLOSED  on  or  before  FRIDAY,  the  30th  April,  1897,  at  4.0  p.nu,  for  Town, 

and  on  or  before  MONDAY,  the  3rd  May,  for  the  Country  and  Abroad. 


A.  J.  WHITE,  LIMITED  (the  Vendor  Company),  INVITE  APPLICATIONS  for  the  UNDERMENTIONED  ISSUE. 


A. 


("MOTHER  SEIGEL'S") 

(INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  COMPANIES  ACTS,  1862  TO  1893). 


9VW9 

Divided  into  500.000  SIX  PER  CENT.  CUMULATIVE  PREFERENCE  SHARES  of  £1  each  (-Preferred  as  to  Capital  and  Dividend),  and  500,000  ORDINARY  SHARES 
of  £1  each,  of  which  333,332  Shares  (being  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  Rules  of  the  Loudon  Stock  Exchange)  will  be  issued  to  the  Vendors  as  fully  paid,  in  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

ISSUE  OF  333,334  PREFERENCE  SHARES  AND  333,334  ORDINARY  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH  AT  PAR. 

Eoth  classes  of  Shares  are  payable  as  follows :  2s.  6d.  on  Application,  7s.  6d.  on  Allotment,  10s.  One  Month  after  Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 

•HENRY  KING  PACKARD,  35  Farringdon  Road,  London,  E.G.,  Chairman  and 
Managing  Director. 

Alderman  ALF  COOKE.  J.P.,  ex-Mayor  cf  Leeds,  Crown  Point  Works;  and  Weet- 
wood  Hall,  Leeds. 

MILTON  BARTHOLOMEW,  Managing  Director  of  the  Yost  Typewriter  Company, 
Limited,  5 J  Holborn  Viaduct,  Loudon,  E.G.;  and  " Grassington,"  Beckenham, 
Kent. 

•THOMAS  PLATT  (Messrs.  Clarke,  Sen  &  Piatt),  80  Gracechurch  Street,  London, 
EC. 

■CHARLES  BIRCnALL,  7  and  9  Victoria  Street,  Liverpool;  and  "The  Laurels," 

Egreroont,  Oheshirp. 
•ALFRED  LOADER,  30  Reade  Street.  New  York. 

BENJAMIN  BARLOW  NIXON  (Mess's.  Brough,  Nicholson  &  Hall.  Leek,  Stafford- 
shire; and  41  Cheapside,  E.G.).  Ballington  House,  Leek,  Staffordshire. 
•Being  Directors  of  the  Vendor  Company  will  not  join  the  Board  until 
after  Allotment. 

BANKERS. 

THS  CITY  BANK,  LIMITED,  Ludgate  •  Hill,  London,  E.G.  the  Head  Office, 
Tnreadneedle  Street,  London,  E.G.,  and  all  Branches. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs.  MILLAR  &  LLEWELLYN,  24  Austin  Friars,  Throgmorton  Street,  London,E.O. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  RANKER,  BURTON  &  FROST,  Langbourn  Chambers,  17  Fenchurch  Street, 
London.  E.G.  for  the  Company-. 
.  Messrs.  MALTLANDS,  PEOKHAM  &  CO.,  17  Kuightrider  Street,  Doctors' Commons, 
Loudon,  E.G.,  for  the  Vendors. 

AUDITOR. 

Mr.  WM.  ORTON  ATTREE  F.O.A.  (Me-srs.  Attree.  Wilson  &  Attree,  Chartered 
Accountants;,  41  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.G. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 

E.  P.  W ATKINS,  35  FarriDgdon  Road,  London,  E.O. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  as  a  goini?  concern 
the  entire  bus'licsfl  and  assets  of  A.  J.  Whit*.  Limited  (incorporated  in  1884).  the 
wdl-known  Medicine  Proori- tors,  of  35.  37.  39.  4<,  and  47  Farringdon  Road,  London 
(who  are  th  mselvesthe  Vendors  to  this  Comrany,  and  its  sole  promoters),  and  of 
carrying  on.  developing,  and  extending  the  <-nme. 

The  prope  tv  to  be  acquired  includes  the  goodwill,  trade  name',  trade  marks, 
recipes,  formu  rr,  leasehold  premises,  tenancies,  contracts,  rights,  fixtures,  fittings, 
utensils,  chattels,  stock-in-trade  (manufacture!  and  unmanufactured),  asset--,  and 
property  (except  book -debts,  and  credits,  and  cash  in  hand),  as  the  same  stand  on 
the  31st  of  March.  1897,  which  is  the  date  up  to  which  the  Vendors  will  diseha*ge 
all  debts  and  liabilities,  and  frrm  which  all  profits  will  be  taken  by  the  Company, 
and  dividend  be  pdd  on  its  Shares. 

This  business,  which  1ns  row  attained  such  colossal  dimensions,  was  established  in 
London  by  Mr.  A.  J.  White  in  1877,  and  some  idea  of  its  growth  and  development 
?nay  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  to  keep  pace  with  it  the  following  centres  of 
distribution  have  had  to  be  established,  and  are  now  iu  full  operation  : 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Nos.  35,  37.  39,  43,  and  47  Farringdon  Road,  Loudon,  E.G.— H.  K.  Packard,  Managing 
Director. 

UNITED  STATES. 
30  Reade  Street,  New  York. — Alfred  Loader,  Director  and  Manager. 

CANADA. 

7lA  St.  James's  Street,  Montreal.— Frank  Cooper,  Manager. 

FRANCE. 

Principal  Branch:  Lille,  118  Boulevard  de  la  Liberty. — Oscar  Fanyau  and  Charles 
Deuroix,  ilanageis.     Depots  :  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux. 

SPAIN. 

Barcelona,  Calle  de  Caspe,  No.  1 55. — Charles  Howell,  Manager. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Sydney,  160  Clarence  Street. — William  H.  Blight  and  George  O.  Owers,  Joint 
Managers.  Depots :  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  and  Auckland,  New 
Zealand. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Cape  Town,  28  St.  George's  Street.— W.  H.  Hiley  and  Charles  W.  Clarke,  Joint 
Managers.     Depots  :  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban. 

In  the  building  un  of  this  business  more  than  ONE  MILLION  FIVE  HUNDRED 
THOUSAND  POUNDS  STERLING  HAS  BEEN  JUDICIOUSLY  EXPENDED 
in  advertising  and  placing  before  the  public  its  various  proprietary  articles,  more 
especially  the  famous  Mother  Seigel's  Curative  Syrup,  which  is  believed  to  have  the 
largest  sale  of  any  proprietary  medicine  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  here  the  merits  of  the  various  preparations  them- 
selves, or  the  high  favour  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  public  all  over  the  world. 
The  enormous  sales,  and  the  marvellous  manner  in  which  they  have  increased  during 
the  past  nineteen  years,  speak  eloquently  in  these  respects.  It  may,  however,  be 
pointed  out  that,  unlike  a  patent,  or  a  mine,  or  any  diminishing  property,  the  good- 
will never  expires  or  works  out,  but  tends  to  go  on  increasing  in  value  and  stability 
year  after  year  without  limit. 

As  to  the  profits.  £357,685  0..\  6'/.  has  been  earned,  and  (including  Balances 
brought  forward  and  carried  forward)  £360,000  has  actually  been  distributed  by  way 
of  dividend  during  the  four  years  ending  30th  June,  1896,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  strong  conservative  policy  which  has  been  followed  with  regard  to  the  accounts 
of  the  business,  and  which  is  instanced  in  Mr.  Attree's  report.  THE  AVERAGE 
OF  THE  PROFITS  EARNED  DURING  THIS  PERIOD  OF  FOUR  YEARS  IS, 
THEREFORE,  UPWARDS  OF  £89,000  PER  ANNUM. 

The  nominal  capital  of  the  Vendor  Company  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  value 
:of  the  Shares  has  hitherto  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  nominal  amount,  and 
they  have  been  held  by  a  few  large  Shareholders  and  their  friends.  There  have  been 
none  but  private  dealings  in  them,  and  there  has  been  but  little  opportunity  for  the 
public  or  the  trade  to  acquire  any.   It  is  in  order  to  alter  this  state  of  things,  and 


to  bring  the  proportions  of  the  Company  more  into  line  with  the  proportions  of  the 
magnificent  business  it  owns,  and  in  particular  to  make  the  Shares  freely  marketable, 
and  to  enable  the  innumerable  agents  and  customers  of  the  Company  to  secure  a 
direct  interest  in  its  profits  and  success,  that  the  present  Company  has  been  formed. 

The  purchase  price  for  the  entire  business  and  property  has  been  fixed  by  the 
Vendors  at  £9S0,000,  on  accouut  of  which  the  Vendors  take  in  Shares  the  maximum 
amount  which  by  the  rules  of  the  London  Stock  Exchauge  they  are  allowed  to  take, 
viz..  165,666  Preference  Shares  and  166,665  Ordinary  Sliares,  and  the  balance  in  cash. 

The  £"10,000  allowed  for  Working  Capital  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
the  business  of  the  Company  being  practically  a  r^ady-money  busine-s,  bad  debts 
being  almost  unknown,  and  the  whole  of  the  stock-in-trade  (manufactured  and 
unmanufactured)  being  included  in  the  purchase  price. 

The  Board  has  been  constituted  solely  with  a  view  to  the  successful  commercial 
conduct  of  the  Company's  business,  aad  the  earning  and  payment  of  dividends. 
Mr.  H.  K.  Packard,  who  has  been  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Vendor  Company 
since  it  commenced  bu-iuess  in  1884,  will  contract  to  serve  the  Oompany  for  five  years 
in  that  capacity,  so  that  the  same  efficient  »nd  expetienced  administration  that  has 
conduced  to  the  success  of  the  business  in  the  past  will  be  continued  to  the  Oornpany 
in  ttic  future.  Two  of  the  other  Directors  have  also  been  Directors  of  the  Vendor 
Company,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Board  consist  of  known  business  iu»n,  who  have 
for  years  beeu.  id»nti lied  as  Shareholders  with  the  interests  of  the  business  and  are 
desirous  of  continuing  their  connection  with  the  pre-ent  Comoanv. 

The  Vendors  will  pay  ALL  COSTS,  CHARGES,  AND  EXPENSES  OF  EVERY 
KIND  incidental  to  the  formation  and  reeistration  of  the  Oompany,  and  up  to  the 
first  allotment,  and  will  also  CONVEY  AND  TRANSFER  THE  VARIOUS  PRO- 
PERTIES to  the  C  jmpany,  free  of  all  expenses  stamp  duty  included.  Thi  Company 
will,  therefor-",  enter  into  the  immediate  receipt  of  the  entire  profits  of  the  business 
without  having  to  bear  any  of  the  expenses  usually  incident  to  a  new  Company. 

Toe  Directors  of  the  Company  do  not  contemplate  issuing  any  Debentures,  and 
the  Articles  of  Associ  ation  provide  that  no  Debentures  or  Debenture  Stock  shall  be 
issued  without  the  sanction  of  a  special  Resolution  of  the  Shareholders. 

The  books  of  the  Vendor  Company  have  throughout  its  existence  been  kept 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Attree,  F.O.A..  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Attree, 
W  ilson  &  Attree,  Chartered  Accountants,  whose  certificate  is  as  follows  : 

"  41  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.G.,  April  8th,  1897. 
"  To  the  Directors  of  A.  J.  White,  Limited. 

"Gentlemen —Having  audited  the  accounts  of  A.  J.  White,  Limited,  since  the 
formation  of  the  Company  in  July,  1834,  I  have  pleasure  in  certifying  that  the 
business  has  been  a  steaady  increasing  one,  paying  large  dividends  from  its  com- 
mencement. 

"  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  made  a  special  exaT  ination  of  the 
books  for  the  four  years  ending  30th  June.  1896,  and  find  that  (excluding  balances 
broueht  forward  and  carried  forward)  THE  ACTUAL  NET  PKOFITS  HAVE 
BEEN  £357.P85  0s.  6rf.,  AND  THAT  THE  AVERAGE  NET  PKOFITS,  THERE- 
FORE, AMOUNT  TO  £89,421  5s.  ljrf.  PER  ANNUM. 
"Taking  the  average  of  the  four  years'  net 

profits,  viz.:   £89,421   5  1J 

"Dividend  on  500,000  £6  per  Cent.  Cumulative 

Preference  Shares  requires  . .       .        . .    £30,C00  0  0 
"Dividend  at  10  per  cent,  on  500,000  Ordinary 

Shares  requires    £0  000  0  0 

■   80,000  0  0 


"  Leaving  a  surplus  equal  to  nearly  2  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary 

Shares,  viz  £9,421   5  H 

"ALL  ADVERTISING  has  year  by  year  been  written  off  against  the  year's 
profits.  REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS,  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  have  also  been 
charged  in  cm  rent  expenses.  Not  a  penny  addition  has  been  made  to  the  original 
goodwill  or  trade  marks.  &c,  of  the  business  for  the  last  ten  years  and  upwa'ds. 
EVEN  INCOME-TAX  ON  THE  DIVIDENDS  DISTRIBUTED  HAS  BEEN 
PAID  BY  THE  COMPANY. 

"The  profits  shown  above  have,  therefore,  been  arrived  at  afrer  debiting  and 
discharging  EVERY  POSSIBLE  ITEM  which,  in  my  judgment,  could  be  charged 
against  them. 

"With  reference  to  the  trading  of  the  past  nine  months,  ending  March  31st.  1897, 1 
cannot  at  present  give  the  exact  figures,  as  the  final  accounts  have  not  yet  been 
received  from  the  various  branches  abroad,  BUT  THE  SALES  H«.VE  BEEN 
WELL  MAINTAINED,  AND  INTERIM  DIVIDENDS  AMOUNTING  TO 
£39  OtO  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  PROFITS  have  been  declared  and  paid  in  re.-pect  of  the 
six  months  from  August,  1896,  to  January,  1897. 

"  I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

«  WILLIAM  ORTON  ATTREH,  F.O.A..  Auditor." 
(Messrs.  Attree,  Wilson  &  Attree,  Chartered  Accountants,  41  Coleman 
Street,  London,  E.O.). 
Application  for  settlement  and  quotation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  will  be  made  in 
due  course. 

An  Agreement  has  been  entered  into  dated  12th  April,  1897,  between  the  Vendor 
Company  of  the  one  part  and  Paul  Church,  on  behalf  of  the  present  Oompany,  of  the 
other  part,  being  the  agreement  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  the  business,  and  the 
Company  will  forthwith  enter  into  another  Agreement  with  Mr.  H.  K.  Packard  for 
his  services  as  Managing  Director. 

There  are,  or  may  be.  other  Contracts  in  connection  with  the  business  which  it  ti 
imp'  ssible  or  inadvisable  to  specify  here,  which  Contracts,  or  some  of  them,  may  be 
Contracts  w  ithin  the  meaning  of  the  38th  Section  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867. 
Applicants  for  Shares  will  be  deemed  to  have  notice  of  such  Contracts  and  to  have 
agreed  with  the  Company,  as  Trustees  for  all  persons  liable,  to  waive  any  claims  they 
may  have  against  such  persons  for  not  more  fully  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  the  said  Section,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  Vendor  Company  stands  in  a  fiduciary 
position  towards  this  Company,  or  that  in  the  circumstances  the  Directors  do  not 
constitute  an  independent  Board. 

Applications  for  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  forms  aceompanying  the  Prospectus, 
and  be  sent  to  the  Company's  Bankers,  or  to  any  of  their  brauches,  with  a  cheque  for 
the  amount  payable  on  application. 

The  Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company,  and  also  from  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  and  Solicitors. 

If  the  number  of  Shares  allotted  be  less  than  the  number  applied  for,  the  deposit 
will  be  applied  towards  what  is  payable  on  allotment.  If  no  allotment  is  made  the 
deposit  will  be  returned  in  full. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  and  of  the  Contract  and 
intended  Mamging  Directorship  Agreement  above  mentioned,  and  of  Mr.  Attree's 
Report,  may  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Company. 

London,  E.O. :  April,  1897. 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  December  31,  1896. 


Dr. 

To  Capital  .Account — 

350,000  Shares  of  £i  each  ... 
L^ss  70,000  Shares  of  £i  each  in  Reserve 


280.000  ... 

5i  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Deben- 
tures ... 
Premiums  on  Reserve  Shares — 
Issued  as  per  accounts  to  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1894 

Issued  as  per  accounts  to  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1805   


H  Creditors — 

1    Rand  Mines,  Limited,  Advances  ... 
I   Open  Accounts  for  Wages,  Stores, 
and  Sundries  


Less  5  per  cent,  discount  on  Deben- 
tures   


£ 


s.  d. 


350,000 
70,000 


4,500    o  o 

88,474  is  o 

92,974  15  o 

8,000   o  o 

71,255  14  3 

13,174  12  3 


£  d. 

2SO.OOO    o  o 

160,000   o  o 


84,974  15  o 


84,430   6  6 


£609,405 


By  Claim  Property  at  cost — 
2ii'9  Claims    bought  for 
shares  of  £1  each    ...  '. 
Cash  ...   


Mine  Development — 

Shafts  and  Development  Work  as  per 
Balance  Sheet,  31st  December,  1895 

Machinery  and  Plant  at  cost — 

200-stamp  Mill  complete,  Headgears, 
Winding  and  Pumping  Engines,  Air 
Compressors,  Rock  Drills,  Boilers, 
Tram  Plant,  Workshops'  Equip- 
ment, &c  

Cyanide  Works  at  cost   


Dams  at  cost   

Buildings  at  cost   

Live  Stock  and  Vehicles   

Furniture... 

Stores  and  Materials  

De  Nationale  Bank   

Cash,  Manager's  Account 

Smith,  Payne,  &  Smiths   

Chamber  of  Mines' Debentures 
Sundry  Debtors  

Profit  and  Loss — 

Expenditure,  as  per  account,  31st 
December,  1894   

Expenditure,  as  per  account,  31st 
December,  1895 

Expenditure  in  1895,  charged  out  in 
1896  


Less  Balance,  as  per  Profit  and  Loss 
Account,  31st  December,  1896  ... 


Cr. 

£      s.   d.      £      s.  d. 


175,000 


175,000   o  o 
3,164    3  6 


143,003 

19 

8 

20,725 

8 

11 

163,729 

8 

7 

3,902 

13 

1 

3[.382 

15 

1 

333 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

10,810 

7 

S 

14-953 

6 

s 

2,23s 

11 

I 

738 

19 

6 

100 

0 

0 

".535 

2 

8 

12.353 

15 

9 

20,310 

0 

8 

872 

19 

0 

33.536 

15 

S 

3.783 

11 

s 

178,164  3  6 
161,406  10  2 


199,014  16  g 


".503    7  5 


29,562  19  S 


29.753  4  o 
£609,405    1  6 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  12  Months  ending  December  31,  1896. 


Mining  Expenses   

Milling  Expenses 

Cyanide  Expenses   

General  Charges  — 

Sundry  General  Ex- 
penditure at  Mine  £15.921  15 


■£  s.  d. 

109,766  3  6 

23.344  18  10 

13.243  1  4 


s.  d. 


Head  Office  Salaries 
Stationery  and  Office 

Expenses  

Legal  Expenses 

Licences   

Subscriptions 

Donations... 
Auditors'  Fees 
Directors'  Fees 
London  and 

Agency 


840   o  o 


319  ri 

223  O 
2,356  12 


and 


Paris 


654    1  8 


92  8 


657   3  4 


Mine  Development  Account  — 
Shaft  Sinking  (175  feet),  Drifting, 
Rising,  &c,  during  the  year — see 
Manager's  Report   


21,768  12  9 


4>  Ealai 

r 


12.548 15  4 


nee.  Profit  on  Working  for  the  year 
ied  down   


Wt  Interest  — 

I  Interest  on  Debentures  

I    ,,      on  Advances   

I  Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet 


8, 800  o 
4.362  17 


•   180,071  11  9 
16,946   9  2 
£197,018    o  11 


13,162  17  9 
3.783  11  5 

£  1 6,946  9  2 


By  Gold  Account  — 1 

From  Mill   

,,    Cyanide. Works  ... 

„    Slags  and  Concentrates  Sold 


By  Rents  and  Sundry  Revenue 


By  Balance  brought  down  . 


£ 


s.  d. 


£ 


Cr. 
s.  d. 


126,901    s  5 

66,132    3  7 

2,624  15  5 

195,658   4  s 

1,359  16  6 


•    197,018    o  II 
/■197.01s    O  II 
16,946    9  2 


£16,946  9 
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FERREIRA  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 


BALANCE  SHEET  for  Year  at  DECEMBER  31st,  1896. 


DR, 

To  Capital  Account,  90,000  Shares  of  £1  each 
,,*  Native  Labour  Suspense  Account 

,,  Sundry  Creditors  

Profit  and  Loss  Account— 

Balance  at  Credit...   


£     s.  d. 

90,000   o  o 
886    2  9 
6,690  15  2 

394.369  r5  9 


By  Mine  Property  Account  ... 
,,  Machinery  and  Plant  Account  .. 
„  Buildings  Account 
,,  Assay  Plant  Account 
,,  Water- right  Account 
,,  Furniture  Account 
,,  Live  Stock  Account 

,,  Harness  Account  

,,  Stores  in  Stock   

,,  Standard  Bank   

,,  Cash  at  Call   

,,  Sundry  Debtors  

, ,  Chamber  of  Mines  Debentures 
,,  Consignment  Account  ... 

Gold  in  transit  

Bullion  from  Tailings  ... 


o 
9 
7. 
o 

9 
o 
o 


£18,202   9  o 
6,594   6  o 


£491,946  13  7 


Slimes  Account  

Permanent  Works  Account   

Expenditure  to  31st  December,  1895    33,824    1  5 
,,  1896    18,482   6  o 

£52.306   7  S 

Less  Depreciation    13,0761110 

,  Development  Account  

Expenditure  to  31st  December,  1895   66,015  10  4 
1896    27,691    3  5 


Cr. 
£  d- 
80,087  19  6 
112,438  12 
20,281  9 

314  « 
1,000  o 

733  0 
363  16 
114  1 

20,102  18  1 

3,110  14  3 

108,296    7  9 
16,872    8  10 
200   o  o 

24,796  15  o 


490   9  9 

39,229  15  7 


63.513  x3  c 


Less  Redemption 


£93,706  13  9 
30,193    o  o 


£491,946  13 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  Year  at  DECEMBER  31st,  1896. 


Dr. 

To  Mining  Expenses  178,918  tons  at  13s.  i'24d  

„  Transport  Expenses  120,762  tons  at  3'99d  

„  Reduction  Expenses  120,762  tons  at  5s.  2'i9d. 
,,  Mine  Development  Redemption  120,762  tons  at  5s.. 
, ,  Depreciation  Account   

Machinery  and  Plant  20  per  cent. 

Buildings  20  per  cent  

Permanent  Works  25  per  cent. 

Assay  Plant  20  per  cent. 

Furniture  20  per  cent  

Live  Stock  30  per  cent  

Harness  30  per  cent  


£    s-  d- 

ii7.223   5  4 
2,007  10  6 
31,296    1  9 
30,193   o  o 
46,723    4  10 


£28,109  12  9 
5,070   7  6 
13,076  11  10 
78  12  10 
183    5  3 
iSS  13  0 
48  16  8 


,,  Dividend  Account  

65  per  cent  

125  per  cent  

,,  Bonus  Account   

,,  Special  Charges- 
Commission  on  Coupon  No.  4,  &c. 
£  Balance   


58,500  o  o 
112,500   o  o 


171,000  o 


1,000   o  o 

382  9  3 
394,369  15  8 


£794.195    7  4 


By  Balance  from  last  year  .. 
,,  Gold  Account 

Amount  realised... 

In  transit  

,,  Cyanide  Works  Account. 
Amount'realised... 
In  transit  


£336,829   o  2 
18,202    9  o 


80,764  5  8 
6,594   6  o 


Cr. 
£      s.  c 
266,084  5 

3S5.031  9 


100,461  13 


Royalty  Suspense  Account  transferred  13,103   I  5 


Concentrates  Account 
Interest  Account  ... 
Dividends  Unclaimed 


7L344  17 
1,241  18 

3i  4 


£794.195  7 


REGISTERED  AS  A  STEW3PAPEB. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  24  APRIL,  1897. 

BOOKS   OF  THE  WEEK. 

SIR  HENRY  PARKES. 

**  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  G.C.M.G.,  Australian 
Statesman."  By  Charles  E.  Lyne.  With  Illus- 
trations.   London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1897. 

THE  biography  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  is  among  the 
books  which  still  have  to  be  written.  Mr.  Lyne 
has  given  us  a  discursive,  long-drawn-out  narrative,  not 
without  interest,  but  without  very  much  permanent 
value.  It  will  be  read  and  is  noticeable  just  now  for 
two  reasons  :  first,  because  Australia  is  endeavouring  to 
compromise  the  differences  of  her  various  Colonies  on 
the  question  of  Federation,  with  which  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
had  so  much  to  do  ;  second,  because  London  will  be  the 
rendezvous  of  thousands  of  Colonists,  from  premiers 
downwards,  during  the  next  few  months,  and  any  con- 
nected account  of  the  statesman  whom  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  once  placed  among  the  three  leading  men  in  the 
Empire,  must  attract  attention.  But  Mr.  Lyne  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  at  some  pains  to  reduce  the  value  of 
his  book.  He  has  missed  much  that  was  important ; 
he  has  given  much  that  could  have  been  spared  with 
advantage ;  and  he  evidently  considers  whitewashing 
the  first  duty  of  a  biographer.  The  materials  for 
an  account  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes's  early  life  may  be 
scanty  ;  Mr.  Lyne's  bulky  volume  would  lead  one  to 
imagine  that  they  are  almost  non-existent.  The  study 
of  Sir  Henry's  own  speeches,  however,  which  Mr.  Lyne 
must  surely  have  made,  would  have  supplied  some 
excellent  "copy"  unfamiliar  to  the  vast  majority  of 
readers.  No  one  who  wades  through  this  Life  will, 
until  he  reaches  page  513,  get  anything  like  an  idea  of 
Parkes's  boyhood  and  youth.  Then  he  will  suddenly 
learn  from  the  lips  of  Parkes  himself,  the  sort  of  life  the 
future  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  led  in  his  native 
Warwickshire.  After  reading  a  biography  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, some  eight  years  ago,  Parkes  broke  out  into 
an  eloquent  comparison,  or  rather  contrast,  of  his  own 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  career.  When  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  at  Eton,  preparing  for  Oxford,  Parkes  was  work- 
ing on  a  rope-walk  at  fourpence  a  day.  When  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  at  Oxford,  Parkes  was  breaking  stones  on 
the  Queen's  highway.  Parkes  used  to  boast  that  he 
was  never  at  school  for  more  than  three  months,  and 
earned  his  own  living  from  the  time  he  was  nine  years 
of  age.  At  seventeen  he  bscame  a  member  of"  the 
Birmingham  Political  Union,  which  was  instrumental 
in  securing  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  But  instead  of 
devoting  his  space  to  giving  us  some  real  insight  into 
the  days  of  the  Warwickshire  lad  who  was  destined  to 
sway  the  fortunes  of  a  whole  continent  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  Mr.  Lyne  devotes  it  to  tedious  testi- 
monials to  Parkes's  integrity  on  occasions  when  he 
found  himself  in  awkward  places.  He  quotes  extracts 
from  press  notices  concerning  Parkes,  much  as  man- 
agers of  unsuccessful  plays  quote  favourable  sentences 
severed  from  the  context  of  criticisms.  We  look  in 
vain  for  any  semblance  of  humour  throughout  these 
six  hundred  pages,  and  so  delightful  an  incident  as 
Parkes's  initial  effort  as  a  framer  of  laws  is  entirely 
missed.  He  began  by  introducing  a  Bill,  as  he  said 
himself,  to  prevent  the  "unhallowed  ramblings"  of 
some  goats  in  a  friend's  garden  ! 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  born  in  1815,  and  arrived  in 
Sydney  in  1839,  a  penniless  and  bounty-assisted  emi- 


grant. In  those  far-off  days  the  Australian  Colonies 
consisted  of  little  more  than  New  South  Wales.  Society 
was  divided  between  the  convict  element  and  the  free 
and  respectable  settlers,  and  questions  were  ripening 
for  treatment — to  wit,  transportation — which  gave 
Parkes  his  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  political 
life  of  the  Colony.  According  to  Mr.  Lyne,  people  are 
still  alive  who  remember  him  working  in  his  turner's 
shop  in  Hunter  Street,  Sydney.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  superior  in  manner  and  appearance  to  the  usual 
type  of  men.  Perhaps,  student  as  he  had  always  been, 
he  was  as  much  beyond  the  average  worker  in  the 
Colony,  in  culture  and  thoughtfulness,  as  in  the  days 
to  come  he  was  to  prove  himself  behind  men  of  culture 
and  good  breeding  in  his  unmeasured  abuse  of  those 
with  whom  he  strongly  disagreed.  Of  course  there  is 
the  usual  anecdote  of  presentiments  that  greatness  was 
in  store  for  him.  How  many  of  life's  most  abject  failures, 
we  wonder,  have  not  also  enjoyed  these  same  presenti- 
ments ?  In  a  Colony  such  as  New  South  Wales,  it  was 
much  less  remarkable  that  a  penurious  working-man, 
with  brains,  should  have  come  to  the  front,  and  even 
secured  the  Premiership  five  times,  than  it  is  for, 
say,  a  Broadhurst  in  England,  among  trained  stu- 
dents and  statesmen,  to  find  his  way  into  a  British 
Government.  Parkes  had  been  in  the  Colony  more 
than  a  decade  when  he  secured  for  himself  a  position 
of  influence  and  authority  by  founding  the  "Empire," 
the  brilliantly  mismanaged  organ  which  he  kept  going 
for  some  eight  years.  Mr.  Lyne's  pages  contain 
nothing  more  interesting  than  the  story  of  Parkes's 
gallant  efforts  to  save  his  paper.  From  the  editorial 
chair  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  was  not  a  very  long  stride, 
and  such  a  man  in  Parliament  was  bound  in  due  time 
to  be  invited  to  join  a  Ministry.  Parkes's  popularity 
improved  apace,  and  had  he  discovered  a  way  of  tiding 
over  repeated  financial  difficulties  on  the  one  hand,  and 
had  his  propensity  for  resigning  his  public  positions 
been  less  great  on  the  other,  his  influence  would  have 
been  unbounded.  His  failures  in  business  and  his 
harsh  tongue  got  him  into  difficulties  and  made  for  him 
innumerable  enemies.  Only  real  grit  could  have 
enabled  any  man  to  wear  down  the  opposition  which  he 
succeeded  at  times  in  rousing.  The  record  of  his  work 
in  Sydney  does  not  impress  one  with  its  overwhelming 
importance.  His  chief  accomplishment  was  the  pro- 
motion of  State  education.  It  is  not  possible  to  work 
up  any  enthusiasm  over  the  squabbles  and  the  back- 
slidings  of  the  local  politicians — often  glorified  vestry- 
men— among  whom  Parkes  was  so  prominent  a  figure. 
It  has  been  a  characteristic  of  Australian  public  life  that 
men  who  called  each  other  villainous  names  one  year 
should  hug  each  other  the  next  and  start  coalition 
Cabinets,  and  Mr.  Lyne  would  have  met  the  views  of 
readers  at  "  home  "  if  he  had  conveyed  a  more  general 
impression  of  these  things,  instead  of  giving  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  the  fortunes  of  fleeting  Colonial 
Ministries. 

Mr.  Lyne  has  set  out  to  be  a  hero-worshipper,  and 
paints  a  strong,  kindly,  scrupulous,  lovable,  patriotic, 
able  man.  Now  Parkes  undoubtedly  was  a  creature  of 
exceptional  qualities.  He  had  the  gifts  and  the  instincts 
of  a  statesman,  but  his  shortcomings  were  considerable, 
and  dwarfed  his  moral  stature  when  looked  at  in  its 
entirety.  Even  in  one  endowed  so  fully  as  Parkes, 
we  are  unable  to  detect  any  particular  ground  for 
regarding  bankruptcies  and  colossal  conceits  as  posi- 
tive merits.  No  doubt  Parkes  aimed  at  the  right 
in  the  main  and  was  personally  honourable,  but  he  was 
prejudiced  and  obstinate.  He  had  opportunities  of 
rendering  Australia  unmatched  service  in  the  matter  of 
Federation,  but  he  had  a  thinly  disguised  conviction 
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that,  in  so  far  as  the  creation  of  a  commonwealth  was 
concerned,  he  was  entitled  to  be  a  latter-day  Washington. 
When  he  was  not  permitted  to  lead,  he  placed  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  those  who  assumed  control.  Mr. 
Lyne's  account  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes's  views  and 
work  in  connexion  with  Federation  is  not  very  satis- 
factory. It  would  not  be  an  onerous  task  to  show 
that  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  despite  his  magnificent  speeches 
in  support  of  "  Australia  a  nation,"  paltered  with 
the  question.  He  did  everything  to  educate  the 
people  to  understand  the  necessity  of  Federation, 
but  again  and  again  adopted  courses  which  pre- 
vented its  being  carried  to  a  practical  issue.  The 
spirit  which  he  showed  in  1861,  when  he  cavilled  at 
the  name  of  Mr.  Dalley  being  placed  before  his  own  in 
the  gazetting  of  their  appointment  as  Emigration  Com- 
missioners, animated  him  in  1883  when  he  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Federal  Council,  in  1885 
when  he  opposed  the  sending  of  a  New  South  Wales 
contingent  to  the  Soudan,  and  later  when  Mr.  G.  H. 
Reid,  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  Opposition 
leadership,  refused  to  make  way  for  him  when  the 
Premiership  was  in  sight.  With  all  his  faults,  how- 
ever, Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  a  man  of  parts,  and  his 
life  is  worth  study,  both  on  account  of  its  essential 
humanness  and  of  the  circumstance  that  he  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Australian  branch 
of  the  British  race. 

PARTY  GOVERNMENT  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

"  Governments  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe." 
By  A.  L.  Lowell.  London  :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  1897. 

THIS  work  may  be  described  in  brief  as  a  study  of 
the  relation  between  the  development  of  political 
parties  and  the  mechanism  of  modern  government.  It 
deals,  in  fact,  with  only  a  small  part  of  the  great  subject 
of  party  government.  Mr.  Lowell  tells  us  that  he  has 
interested  himself  primarily,  not  with  the  Minister  and 
with  parties  as  they  affect  his  authority,  but  with  the 
parties  themselves  and  with  the  position  of  the  Cabinet 
from  its  bearing  on  their  condition.  Moreover,  the 
investigation  has  been  limited  to  the  principal  countries 
in  which  a  division  into  two  great  parties  does  not  pre- 
vail, and  in  which  there  usually  exists  instead  a  number 
of  more  or  less  sharply  defined  political  groups.  This 
department  of  the  subject  seemed  to  Mr.  Lowell  to 
separate  itself  naturally  from  the  rest,  and  was  selected 
by  him  mainly  because  it  has  been  less  studied  than  the 
growth  and  influence  of  the  bi-party  system  that  prevails 
generally  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  The  scheme  will 
probably  commend  itself  as  a  meritorious  one  to  those 
who  know  how  ignorant  the  average  educated  man 
is  of  the  machinery  of  government  in  other  countries 
than  his  own,  especially  such  countries  as  France 
and  Germany,  where  the  multiplicity  of  so-called  parties 
becomes  bewildering  in  the  absence  of  special  know- 
ledge of  them  and  their  aims.  And  it  is  a  scheme  well 
worked  out,  too.  The  countries  with  which  the  author 
deals  are  France,  Italy,  Germany  (including  the  smaller 
States),  Austria-Hungary  and  Switzerland ;  and  in 
the  treatment  a  systematic  order  of  arrangement  has 
been  followed  as  far  as  possible.  That  is  to  say,  the 
treatment  of  each  country  begins  with  a  description  of 
its  chief  institutions  or  political  organization  ;  this  is 
succeeded  by  a  sketch  of  its  recent  history,  in  order  to 
show  how  the  parties  actually  work;  and,  finally,  it  is 
sought  to  find  the  causes  of  the  conditions  of  party 
life.  On  this  basis  Mr.  Lowell  has  turned  out  a  book 
which  should  be  at  the  right  hand  of  all  students  of 
contemporary  politics  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  number  of  parties  in,  say,  France  is  astonish- 
ing to  the  Briton,  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  two 
great  divisions  as  meeting  all  the  needs  of  the  case. 
To  understand  the  origin  of  the  numerous  groups  in 
France  we  must  look  at  a  source  of  political  dissensions 
with  which  we  at  home  are  not  familiar — the  lack  of  a 
common  understanding  or  consensus  in  regard  to  the 
basis  and  form  of  government.  In  France,  the  French 
Revolution  destroyed  this  political  consensus.  Every 
form  of  government  that  has  since  existed  in  France 
has  its  partisans,  who  are  irreconcilable  under  any 
other   form  ;  while   the   great   mass   of  the  middle 


classes  and  the  peasants  have  no  strong  convictions 
either  way,  and  are  ready  to  support  any  Govern- 
ment that  maintains  order.  Then  the  French  legis- 
lator is  theoretical  rather  than  practical  in  politics. 
He  is  averse  to  compromise,  and  is  reluctant  to  give 
up  any  part  of  his  high  ideal  for  the  sake  of  attaining 
so  much  of  it  as  may  lie  within  his  reach.  Hence  the 
number  of  groups,  each  with  a  separate  ideal  and  each 
unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifice  that  is  necessary  for  a 
fusion  into  a  great  party.  This  mental  attitude,  coupled 
with  the  absence  of  the  habit  of  self-government  and  the 
want  of  sympathy  between  different  parts  of  the  country, 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  French  will  not  organize 
readily  in  politics,  though  in  military  matters  they  do  so 
with  greater  facility  than  perhaps  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  Other  causes  that  tend  to  weakness  are  the 
system  of  committees  in  the  Chambers  and  the  use  of 
interpellations,  which  undermine  the  authority  of  the 
Cabinet  and  impair  its  ability  to  hold  a  majority  to- 
gether. The  not  unnatural  outcome  of  all  these  influences 
is  that  a  change  of  Ministry  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  change  of  party,  that  Cabinets  are  shortlived,  that 
too  often  they  are  coalitions  and  therefore  weak,  and 
that  they  must  confer  favours  on  the  Deputies  in  order 
to  win  votes. 

In  Germany  the  subdivision  of  parties  is  referable  in 
the  main  to  the  lack  of  homogeneousness  among  the 
people,  to  intense  individualism  in  opinions,  to 
Bismarck's  dislike  of  parties  and  a  free  Press,  to  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  during 
recent  years  to  the  Emperor's  attempt  to  stand  above 
all  parties  and  to  select  as  his  Ministers  men  of  different 
opinions.  The  object  of  the  German  parties  is  to 
restrain  rather  than  to  direct  the  Government,  and,  in 
the  element  that  binds  their  members  together,  political 
principles  form  a  larger,  and  personal  ambition  as  a 
rule  a  smaller,  part.  In  the  case  of  Hungary,  we  are 
presented  with  the  striking  fact  that,  since  a  responsible 
Ministry  was  instituted  twenty-nine  years  ago,  no 
Cabinet  has  ever  fallen  in  consequence  of  a  hostile  vote 
in  Parliament,  simply  because  no  vote  implying  want 
of  confidence  in  them  or  a  disapproval  of  their  policy 
has  ever  been  passed.  There  has  been  no  change  of  party 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  because  before  1875  the  Left 
could  not  be  entrusted  with  the  government  owing  to 
its  refusal  to  accept  the  compact  with  Austria,  and 
since  that  year  the  Parliament  has  not  been  divided 
into  two  hostile  parties.  The  reason  for  this  must  be 
found  chiefly,  as  in  the  case  of  Italy,  in  the  existence 
of  a  large  body  of  men  who  play  little  or  no  part  in  the 
Chambers,  but  are  nevertheless  the  real  political  Oppo- 
sition. In  Italy  this  body  consists  of  the  Clericals  ;  in 
Hungary  of  the  subordinate  races  ;  and  in  each  case 
its  presence  tends  to  force  the  ruling  class  together 
and  so  to  prevent  the  normal  development  of  parties. 
In  Switzerland  again,  although  parties  exist,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Confederation,  unlike  that  of  every 
other  democracy,  is  not  in  any  true  sense  a  govern- 
ment by  party.  In  the  Executive  the  minority  is 
represented  both  in  the  Federal  Council  and  in  the 
executive  bodies  of  almost  all  the  cantons,  and 
is  thus  enabled  to  exert  a  direct  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  A  thoroughly  partisan 
administration  is  therefore  out  of  the  question.  The 
same  absence  of  strict  party  control  is  true  of  the 
Legislature  also,  though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent. 
All  the  groups  in  the  Federal  Assembly  are,  it  is  true, 
in  the  habit  of  holding  meetings  to  decide  whether  the 
members  shall  act  together  on  some  question  pending 
in  the  Chamber  or  to  be  free  to  vote  as  they  think  best. 
But  as  a  fact  party  lines  are  rarely  drawn,  except  on 
measures  that  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  party 
interests  or  on  religion  ;  and  this  is  reflected  in  the 
method  of  distributing  the  seats,  for  the  members  of  a 
group  do  not  all  sit  together  as  in  other  Parliaments, 
but  as  a  rule  by  cantons,  a  new  member  usually  occupy- 
ing the  place  left  vacant  by  his  predecessor. 

MAURICE  QUAIN. 
"  Maurice   Quain."     By  Morley  Roberts.     London : 
Hutchinson  &  Co.  1897. 

THIS  novel  reads  like  the  work  of  a  man  who  has 
said  to  himself,  "  I've  got  to  write  about  a  chap 
whose  life  was  wrecked  ;  now  my  life  is  not  wrecked, 
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I  find  things  rather  pleasant   on  the  whole,  and  if 
I  don't  keep  the  spurs  at  work  all  the  time,  I'll  never 
pull  the   thing   through."     So  he  holds  his  breath, 
smashes  the  unoffending  pen  in  the  inkpot,  and  starts 
off,  spluttering  and  digging  holes  in  the  paper.  "There 
was  desolation   in   the   crowded  streets,  thick  with 
humanity,  squalid  even  at  its  richest,  and  in  the  dance 
and  ferment  of  debauched  atoms  gyrating  under  a  dis- 
torted law.     Muddy  feet  and  muddy  minds  tripped 
together  to  the  roar  of  town,  and  slid  into  the  muck  of 
foul  rest  until  the  discoloured  day  rose  once  more.  In 
the  inextricable  maze  and  labyrinth  monsters  mouthed 
inarticulate  bestiality,  their  worse  children  learning  of 
them."    It  is  like  the  talking  of  a  man  who  sticks 
his   mouth   full   of   plums   in   the   hope   of  giving 
dignity  to  a  naturally  thin  voice.    Demosthenes  is  said 
to  have  done  something  of  the  sort  in  his  early  days — 
when  he  was  alone  on  the  sea-shore  ;  but  we  imagine  he 
extracted  the  mouthing  properties  before  he  addressed 
an  Athenian  audience.    The  ugly  and  hateful  London 
of  Mr.  Roberts  puts  one  in  mind  of  Dickens's  beautiful 
descriptions  ;  and  Dickens  was  by  no  means  a  man  who 
felt,  or  expected  from  his  readers,  a  moral  approval  of 
the  dark  ways  he  loved  as  an  artist.     He  may  even 
have  expressed  disapproval,  but  he  loved  all  the  same, 
as  Balzac  loved  the  infamous  wooden  galleries  of  the 
old   Palais  Royal.     In  another  place  Mr.  Roberts's 
London  crowd  "  drifted  like  fat  foam  on  a  black  tide  ; 
it  rose  and  flattened  and  rose  and  fell,  and  failed  like 
the  hissing  ferment  in  a  beer  vat."    We  have  an  im- 
pression that  such  epithets  as  fat,  rank,  foul,  fetid, 
mirk,  are  continually  howling,  shrieking,  hissing,  hoot- 
ing, reeking  through  the  book.    Language  must  bend 
somewhat  to  subject ;  but  it  would  be  salutary  for  Mr. 
Roberts  to  try  to  write  with  the  vocabulary  supplied 
him  by  Miss  Austen.     Of  course  the  speeches  and 
fancies  of  his  hero  Quain  could  not  be  written  in  her 
language — and  this  brings  us  to  the  root  of  our  quarrel 
with  Mr.   Roberts.    The  vision  of  a   noisome,  lurid 
London  is  neither  entirely  outside  the  drama  nor  yet 
entirely  inside.    Here  the  vision  is  characteristic  of 
Quain's  peculiar  cast  of  imagination  ;  there  it  is  a  great 
slice  of  pathetic  fallacy  on  the  author's  part.    Quain  is 
the  sort  of  man  who  sees  life  in  a  lurid  light.    But  the 
author  should  have  been  careful  not  to  throw  in  his 
own  weight  on  the  same  side,  for  thus  the  reader 
is   left  no  loophole.     If  Quain  and  Quain's  fancies 
are  to  dominate  the  book  so  entirely,  Mr.  Roberts 
should  have  written  him  in  the  first  person  ;  that  is 
always  one  way  of  giving  the  reader  relief.    We  do  not 
want  the  pathetic  fallacy  as  well  as  the  hero's  lurid 
thoughts.    When  an  author  tyrannizes  thus,  allowing 
his  readers  no  detachment  within  the  limits  of  his  book, 
they  will  find  a  way  of  their  own  ;  they  will  procure,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  Tom  Nash's,  their  violent  enlarge- 
ment.    And  woe  betide  the  author  who  drives  his 
readers  to  this  extremity,  for  the  laughter  of  revolt  is 
already  prepared,  the  slightest  excuse  will  bring  it 
out.    "  Smirched  by  the  million  fumaroles  of  London's 
solfatara"  was,  we  remember,  one  of  the  expressions 
that  released  unseemly  mirth  in  this  particular  case.  It 
is  impossible  to  judge  coolly  whether  such  an  expression 
might  work  under  other  conditions  ;  in  its  place  it  was 
Just  the  extra  weight  which  brought  the  already  oppres- 
sively overstrained  edifice  tumbling  about  our  ears. 
The  bold  and  well-intentioned  reader  will  emerge  from 
the  dust  to  discover  that  parts  of  the  structure  are  still 
standing  ;  but  his  confidence  is  impaired,  the  blind  con- 
fidence which  is  the  fulcrum  of  the  author's  power. 
(And  looking  at  the  remaining  portions  with  the  mistrust 
which  Mr.  Roberts  has  taught  us,  we  note  that  pieces 
Tiere  and  there  look  like  crumbling  away. 

I  IN  CANADIAN  BACKWOODS. 

F*'*01d  Man's'  Marriage."    By  G.  B.  Burgin,  London  : 
Grant  Richards.  1897. 

TDF1FORE  Mr.  G.  B.  Burgin  began  to  write  we  had 
little  idea  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canadian 
fcackwoods  shared  with  the  now  familiar  Texans 
and  Californians  the  amiable  if  embarrassing  weak- 
nesses for  shooting  on  sight,  lynch  law,  tarring  and 
feathering  and  high-flyin'  newspapers  which  Bret  Harte 


has  endeared  to  us.  We  had  imagined  that  the  Cana- 
dians, when  they  were  not  primitive  and  picturesque 
habitans  talking  old-world  French,  were  more  akin  to 
ourselves  in  our  respect  for  law  and  order  and  our  pre- 
ference for  dying  in  our  beds  with  our  boots  off.  But  it 
seems  it  is  not  so.  The  village  of  Four  Corners,  on  the 
Ottawa  river,  is  quite  as  exciting  a  place  of  residence 
as  anywhere  in  Talaveras  county,  and  its  young  ladies 
are  as  handy  with  revolver  and  shot-gun  as  the  men. 

"Old  Man" — his  real  name,  one  discovers  with 
some  difficulty,  was  Evans — has  already  been  the  central 
figure  of  one  of  Mr.  Burgin's  books.  In  this  one, 
by  persuading  the  woman  he  loves  and  who  loves  him 
to  marry  his  dearest  friend,  he  manages  to  tie  up  his 
affairs  into  such  a  knot  that  all  the  great  virtues 
and  extraordinary  wisdom  with  which  his  creator  has 
endowed  him  only  just  succeed  in  disentangling  them 
again,  and  this  only  by  the  heroic  remedy  of  marrying 
him  to  an  Indian  girl  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  him. 
Nor  had  Ikey  Marston,  whom  "  Old  Man  "  loved  with 
a  love  passing  the  love  of  women,  much  to  thank  his 
friend  for.  Indeed,  the  lady  gave  him  a  most  uncom- 
fortable time,  and  it  was  not  until  she  had  tried  to  kill  the 
Indian  girl  and  a  little  Ikey  appeared  on  the  scene  that 
things  were  patched  up  into  a  working  arrangement. 
Magnanimity,  however,  is  evidently  a  tree  of  vigorous 
growth  in  the  Canadian  backwoods,  and  one  cannot 
sufficiently  admire  the  readiness  with  which  "  Old 
Man  "  and  Ikey  are  on  the  point  of  killing  themselves 
for  each  other's  sake.  Genius,  too,  is  scarcely  less 
vigorous,  as  witness  the  boy-tramp  in  the  subsidiary 
love-story  of  Miranda,  the  daughter  of  the  editor  of 
the  "Four  Corners'  Gazette."  He  leaps  into  the 
picture  out  of  the  void  with  Latin  quotations  in  his 
mouth,  and  after  a  short  spell  at  type-setting,  which 
just  gives  time  for  Miranda  to  fall  in  love  with  him  and 
he  with  her,  bounds  off  to  "  Europe,"  and  comes  back 
in  three  years  a  great  writer  and  the  friend  of  dukes. 

It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Burgin  to  leave 
this  as  the  impression  of  his  book.    It  is  on  the  whole 
an  interesting,  even  an  exciting  story,  though  its  frame- 
work is  unoriginal  and  its  action  moves  now  and  then 
somewhat  jerkily.     The  best-drawn  character  is  "  Old 
Man's "   mule,  named  in  honour  of  the   other  lady, 
Miss  Wilks,  "an  irregularly  shaped  quadruped,"  blind 
of  one  eye  and  minus  an  ear,  but  possessed  of  a  pheno- 
menal intelligence  and  a  failing  for  whisky  and  tobacco. 
She  was  also  a  fighting  mule,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  White  Plume  on  one  occasion  saved  "Old  Man's" 
life  from  "  bad  Injuns."    Her  various  feats  and  foibles 
materially  add  to  the  entertainment  of  Mr.  Burgin's 
book,  and  console  us  after  a  bit  of  specially  fine  writing 
or  a  page  of  pathos,  in  the  management  of  which 
element  of  drama  the  author  is  not  an  adept.  Two 
serious  faults  we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Burgin's  book. 
One  is  the  introduction  of  an  English  lord  as  a  sort  of  dens 
ex  machina  to  get  rid  of  "  The  Pup  "  who  encumbers  the 
conclusion  of  the  story.     The  whole  business  of  the 
scene  in  the  gaol  between  the  imprisoned  poet  and  the 
mad  gaoler,  intended  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  impres- 
sive, is  awkwardly  managed,  and  the  dragging  in  of 
the  Englishman  in  these  final  pages  is  a  merely  cum- 
brous expedient.    "  Old  Man,"  or  Fergus,  or  Bangs, 
would  have  done  quite   as  well.    The  other  is  the 
fatuous  lisp  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lord  Donning- 
ton.    Surely   Mr.   Burgin  has  lived  long  enough  in 
England  to  learn  that  English  lords  do  not  habitually, 
or  even  commonly,  lisp  to  the  limits  of  unintelligibility 
and  speak  in  the  phrases  of  a  Piccadilly  masher — least 
of  all  when  they  are  men  with  grit  in  them,  as  he  indi- 
cates to  us  Lord  Donnington  is.    Such  a  travesty 
makes  us   wonder  if  Mr.    Burgin's   Canadian  back- 
woodsmen are  really  drawn  from  life  or  are  merely 
Bret-Hartian  types  set  down  arbitrarily  in  an  alien 
environment. 

LITERARY  NOTES 

NO  better  test  of  the  present  condition  of  the  publish- 
ing world  can  be  found  than  that  furnished  by  an 
examination  of  the  April  issue  of  Simpkin,  Marshall  & 
Co.'s  "  Books  of  the  Month,"  reprinted  from  their 
"  Bulletin  of  New  Books."  From  it  will  be  gathered 
the  fact  that  during  one  month  no  less  than  544  new 
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books  and  new  editions  have  been  brought  out.  The 
present  Spring  season  has  been  more  prolific  in  the 
production  of  volumes  good,  bad  and  middling,  but 
chiefly,  we  fear,  middling,  than  that  of  any  previous 
year. 

In  this  age  of  wholesale  whitewashing  it  would  be 
invidious  to  leave  such  an  excellent  villain  as  Roderigo 
Borgia  to  wallow  undisturbed  in  the  mud  which  his- 
torians have  heaped  on  him  for  over  three  centuries. 
Accordingly,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Antrobus  has  under- 
taken the  delicate  task  of  cleansing  this  most  salacious 
of  Popes.  The  two  new  volumes  of  Pastor's  "Lives 
of  the  Popes,"  which  Mr.  Antrobus  is  translating,  will 
include  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  will  go  to 
prove  that  he  possessed  many  qualities  not  hitherto 
attributed  to  him.  The  volumes  are  promised  in  the 
early  autumn. 

The  Zoological  Society  of  London  has  recently  pub- 
lished the  ninth  edition  of  the  "  List  of  Vertebrated 
Animals  "  now  or  lately  living  in  the  Gardens.  At  the 
date  of  the  first  edition,  published  in  1862,  only  682 
species  of  vertebrates  had  been  exhibited  ;  in  1883  the 
number  had  risen  to  2,557,  and  now  stands  at  3,044. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  a  large  number  of 
changes  in  nomenclature. 

The  publishers  of  Professor  Poulton's  "  Charles 
Darwin  and  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection "  have 
not  honoured  us  by  a  copy  for  review.  We  hope  that 
they  have  not  been  deterred  by  the  memory  of  an  occa- 
sion on  which  we  found  it  necessary  to  attack  with 
some  vehemence  a  book  with  which  Professor  Poulton's 
name  was  associated.  We  have  read  the  new  book 
with  considerable  interest,  and  find  it  a  pleasant  ex- 
position of  the  more  personal  sides  of  the  history  of  the 
theory. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  new  series  of  gleanings  will  shortly 
issue  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Murray.  Its  title  will  be 
"  Later  Gleanings  :  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical." 
The  subjects  range  from  Genesis  to  Ingersoll,  and 
include  Church  History,  Heresy,  Huxley  and  the  Lord's 
Day. 

Among  Mr.  Murray's  other  important  works  ready 
for  publication  are  "  The  Poetical  and  Prose  Works 
of  Lord  Byron,"  edited  by  his  grandson,  the  Earl  of 
Lovelace.  This  edition  claims  to  be  the  only  complete 
one  of  the  poet's  writings,  and  the  only  one  authorized 
by  his  family  and  representatives.  It  will  follow  as 
closely  as  possible  the  original  MSS.  and  such  revised 
proofs  as  are  still  accessible,  and  will  include  many 
compositions  which  have  not  hitherto  been  given 
publicity.  The  same  firm  is  also  producing  a  new 
and  cheaper  edition  of  Princess  Alice's  letters  to  the 
Queen,  with  a  memoir  by  Princess  Christian. 

Ely  Cathedral  is  to  have  a  representative  handbook 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Stubbs,  the  Dean,  under  the  title 
of  "The  Crown  of  St.  Audrey."  Among  the  many 
illustrations  will  be  a  photogravure  of  a  portion  of  the 
building  never  yet  produced.  The  work  will  be  among 
Messrs.  Dent's  earliest  publications. 

The  "  Debats  "  mentions  that  a  Royalist  epidemic 
has  broken  out  among  the  members  of  the  Acad^mie 
Franchise.  It  will  take  the  form  of  admitting  ten 
crowned  heads  to  the  seats  of  the  Immortals.  Among 
the  august  persons  nominated  are  our  own  Heir 
Apparent,  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and, 
perhaps,  the  Kaiser,  the  Kings  of  Italy,  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  the  Khedive  and  the  Pope.  The  latter  has 
responded  by  bestowing  upon  the  Palais  Mazarin  the 
ambiguous  epithet  of"  un  sacre  College." 

Another  volume  from  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  promised  by 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder.  It  will  be  entitled  "The  Ways 
of  Life,"  and  will  contain  two  stories,  "  Mr.  Landford  " 


and  "  The  Wonderful  History  of  Mr.  Robert  Dalyell." 
Another  novel  from  the  same  house  will  be  "  The  Lady 
Grange,"  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand.  The  author  has 
already  produced  two  works,  "  Kilcarra"  and  "  Half  a 
Century  of  Changes  in  Men  and  Manners." 

A  work  of  some  importance  is  about  to  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  "  Etching,  Engraving 
and  the  other  Processes  of  Picture  Printing,"  by  William 
Strang  and  Dr.  Singer,  will  deal  with  the  characteristic 
technical  qualities  of  all  the  different  methods  of  illus- 
tration, such  as  wood  and  steel  engraving,  drypoint, 
mezzotint,  aquatint,  soft-ground  etching,  lithography, 
&c.  A  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses of  "  half-tone,"  photogravure  and  collotype,  the 
various  methods  being  illustrated  by  original  plates  from 
the  author's  works. 

A  new  version  of  Zola's  "His  Excellency"  will  be 
issued  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  on  the  29th  inst. 
The  same  date  will  also  see  the  production  of  Mr.  Dick 
Donovan's  new  detective  story  of  the  Russian  Secret 
Service,  "The  Chronicles  of  Michael  Danevitch." 

The  author  of  "  The  Prig  "  will  follow  up  his  previous 
efforts  with  a  volume  of  essays  on  literary,  social  and 
general  topics.  Some  of  these  papers  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  "Saturday  Review."  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  will 
shortly  produce  the  book  under  the  title  of  "The 
Platitudes  of  a  Pessimist." 

Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black's  new  publications  will  be 
"  Through  Finland  on  a  Cart,"  by  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  ; 
"The  Assumption  of  Moses,"  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Charles, 
author  of  "The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  "  ;  and  "  Zig- 
Zag  Guide  to  the  Kentish  Coast,"  by  F.  C.  Burnand. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  "  Handbook  of  English  Litera- 
ture," revised  and  extended  by  Professor  W.  H.  Griffin, 
will  be  issued,  in  a  new  edition,  by  Messrs.  Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Son,  during  the  next  few  days. 

The  volume  of  "Selected  Poems"  by  George 
Meredith  which  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.  have  in 
preparation  will  include  some  of  his  later  poems,  such 
as  the  "Trafalgar  Day"  and  the  Sonnet  on  the  Death 
of  Browning. 

The  popular  edition  of  the  Bayard  Series,  which 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  are  issuing,  will  open  with 
"The  Story  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,"  translated  by 
Edith  Walford,  and  "The  Letters,  Sentences  and 
Maxims  "  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  with  a  critical  essay  by 
Sainte-Beuve. 

"The  Lost  Empires  of  the  Modern  World  "  will  be 
the  title  of  Mr.  Frewen  Lord's  new  work,  which  Messrs. 
Bentley  &  Son  have  in  the  press.  From  the  same  firm 
will  also  be  forthcoming  Admiral  Sir  Leopold  Heath's 
"  Letters  from  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Crimean  War." 

Two  works  of  interest  which  Mr.  Heinemann  will 
shortly  publish  are  "Spanish  Protestants  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century,"  compiled  from  Dr.  Wilken's  German 
work  by  Rachel  E.  Challice,  with  an  introduction  by 
Archbishop  Plunket  and  a  preface  by  Canon  Fleming; 
and  a  volume  in  the  Great  Educators  Series  on 
"  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold,"  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch, 
LL.D. ,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools.  The  author  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  younger  Arnold,  and  was 
associated  with  him  for  many  years  in  the  Education 
Department. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Du  Toit's  volume  on  "  Rhodesia  "  will  be 
an  independent  opinion  on  the  resources  of  the  country, 
based  upon  a  personal  survey  two  years  ago.  An 
Africander  by  birth,  the  author  has  been  a  prominent 
factor  in  South  African  politics,  having  been  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  in  the  Transvaal,  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  Africander  Bond,  and  a  party  to 
the  London  Convention.  The  book  is  promised  imme- 
diately by  Mr.  William  Heinemann. 
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NOTES. 

THE  Seven  Days'  War  is  at  an  end.  The  Greek 
Regulars  seem  to  have  fought  fairly  well  so  long 
as  there  was  a  hope  of  success,  but  the  stray  leaven 
of  undisciplined  Irregulars  turned  defeat  into  disaster 
and  disaster  into  a  disgraceful  stampede.  As  Reuter's 
Correspondent  says,  all  through  the  dreadful  night 
"  the  mere  mention  of  the  Turks  was  sufficient  to  create 
a  frenzied  rush  in  any  direction."  We  cannot  help 
comparing  this  description  with  the  words  used  by  Sir 
William  Harcourt  in  his  speech  at  Newport  on  Tuesday. 
Bold  as  ever  in  words,  the  Falstaff  of  debate  declared 
that  "  the  Greeks  of  to-day  in  their  splendid  daring  and 
their  undauntable  (sic)  valour  (cheers)  have  shown 
themselves  worthy  of  the  race  from  which  they  spring 
(loud  cheers),  worthy  descendants  of  the  men  who  early 
in  this  century  fought  their  way  through  fire  and  sword 
to  freedom." 

Poor  Sir  William  Harcourt  !  The  "  undauntable 
valour "  is  an  absurdly  inaccurate  commentary  on 
the  description  of  what  Reuter's  Correspondent  calls 
"a  perfect  Pandemonium."  ''In  their  insane  terror, 
soldiers,  Irregulars  and  armed  peasants,  commenced 
to  fire  their  rifles  in  all  directions ;  from  front  and 
rear,  right  and  left,  bullets  whizzed,  the  reports 
being  scarcely  heard  above  the  roar  of  human  voices 
and  the  screaming  of  terror-stricken  animals."  Sir 
William  Vernon  Harcourt  should  have  known  some- 
thing about  those  undisciplined  and,  to  use  a  word  he 
himself  might  have  coined,  "undisciplinable"  Greeks 
before  he  committed  himself  to  such  extravagant  eulogy. 
It  would  probably  have  been  better  for  the  Greeks  had 
they  only  used  their  Regular  troops  in  a  guerilla  war- 
fare :  for  that  is  the  only  form  of  fighting  that  could  be 
effective  against  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  troops  are 
subject  to  panic,  with  the  solitary  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  little  Gurkhas,  who  have  never  yet  turned  tail  and 
bolted.  Sikhs  and  Pathans  have  had  "nerves"  as 
badly  as  the  French  troops  in  '70,  and,  as  we  all  know, 
Tommy  Atkins  has  suffered  more  than  once  from  "  the 
jumps  "  to  a  painful  degree.  He  had  bad  moments  in 
New  Zealand,  and  Roberts  himself  has  admitted  that 
the  garrison  at  Candahar  was  almost  as  resolute  as 
water  poured  out  upon  the  ground.  A  friend  who  was 
at  the  battle  of  MacNeill's  Zareba  in  the  Soudan  tells 
us  that  in  the  night  after  the  Arab  rush  had  been 
stopped,  a  mule  got  loose,  and  forthwith  our  soldiers, 


Guardsmen  included,  fired  off  round  after  round  of 
ammunition,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  orders 
of  the  officers.  Fancy  the  scene  !  Six  thousand  picked 
British  troops  firing  off  twelve  rounds  of  ammunition 
over  a  runaway  mule  ;  while  miles  away  in  Suakim 
men  on  the  housetops  pointed  out  to  each  other  the 
British  squares  outlined  in  flame.  But  nothing  in  our 
military  history,  not  even  the  shameful  retreat  from 
Burgos,  seems  to  have  been  comparable  to  this  stampede 
of  the  Greeks. 

We  do  not  know  who  Reuter's  Special  Correspondent 
with  the  Greek  forces  is,  and  therefore  our  praise  may 
be  taken  as  at  least  sincere  when  we  say  that  his 
description  of  the  stampede  to  Larissa  is  most  dramatic 
artd  is  the  best  piece  of  literary  work  that  this  campaign 
has  produced.  Next  in  point  of  value  to  this  are  the 
various  articles  written  we  believe  by  Mr.  Steevens,  of 
the  "Daily  Mail,"  who  was  with  Edhem  Pasha  and 
the  Turks,  and  who  has  described  a  modern  battle  from 
the  outside  excellently  ;  it  begins,  it  appears,  with  the 
artillery  duel,  and  goes  on  from  roars  and  pops  to  the 
flashes  and  rattling  of  the  infantry  advance.  When  a 
shell  bursts,  he  talks  of  "  the  little  tin  soldiers  falling," 
and  the  simile  is  dreadfully  effective.  "  Still  they  are 
advancing,"  he  says  of  the  Turks,  "always  advanc- 
ing," and  the  phrase  contains  a  subtle  suggestion  of 
the  indomitable  courage  which  has  always  distinguished 
the  Turkish  soldier.  Now  we  are  promised  in  the 
"Westminster  Gazette"  Mr.  Stephen  Crane's  impres- 
sions of  the  war  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  they  will  be 
more  accurate  or  even  more  effective  than  those  we 
have  already  received.  It  is  something,  as  your  black- 
smith knows,  to  have  your  metal  at  the  right  point  of 
temperature,  and  the  English  public  is  already  beginning 
to  cool  off  in  regard  to  this  Grecian  matter. 

But  what  will  the  outcome  of  the  war  be?  M. 
Delyanni  has  |been  dismissed  and  M.  Ralli  appointed 
Premier  in  his  stead,  and  we  hope  that  this  change  of 
Ministers  in  Athens  will  be  followed  by  a  change 
of  policy.  M.  Ralli  should  immediately  withdraw 
Colonel  Vassos  and  his  troops  from  Crete  and 
petition  the  Powers  to  stand  between  the  Greeks 
and  annihilation.  We  hear  from  Constantinople 
that  the  Turks  are  mightily  lifted  up  in  heart 
because  of  their  successes,  and  that  they  will  demand 
material  advantages  in  Crete  at  least  as  a  condition 
of  peace.  But  the  Turks  will  do  well  to  moderate  their 
expectations  ;  they  will  not  be  allowed,  in  any  event, 
to  increase  their  holdings  in  Christian  Europe.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  announcement  has  already  been 
made  in  Petersburg  that  the  "  status  quo  ante  "  is  all 
the  Turk  can  hope  for.  If  the  Greeks  recall  Vassos  at 
once  and  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Powers 
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they  will  have  learned  a  salutary  lesson  at  a  very  small 
cost.  Their  injudicious  friends  in  Parliament  and  the 
Press,  we  notice,  are  not  so  vehement  now  as  they  were 
before  the  collapse  of  the  Greek  army. 

The  Budget  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  highly  interesting  in  itself  as  well  as  satisfactory. 
Last  year  our  finances,  he  said,  had  appeared  to  be 
on  "the  crest  of  the  wave "  ;  but  this  year  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  was  still  greater.  The  National 
Debt  has  been  reduced  in  the  last  twelve  months  by 
more  than  7^  millions,  and  there  was  a  surplus  of 
^3,470,000,  which  had  chiefly  gone  in  strengthening  our 
military  position.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  forecast  for 
the  coming  year  was  eminently  hopeful  ;  he  reckons  on 
expending  for  Imperial  purposes  ^102,000,000  in  round 
figures,  and  calculates  upon  a  surplus  of  500,000. 
Of  this  surplus  he  intends  to  spend  half  a  million  on 
the  Navy  (a  bold  demand  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Goschen 
which  will  be  applauded  in  all  quarters)  ;  ^200,000  on 
an  increase  of  the  South  African  garrison  ;  ^350,000 
on  various  Post  Office  reforms,  and  -£ 500,000  on  Scotch 
and  Irish  Technical  Education  and  Jubilee  entertain- 
ments. 

The  only  item  in  this  account  which  lends  itself  to 
criticism  is  the  increase  in  our  South  African  garrison, 
and  this  was  promptly  and  ably  used  for  all  it  was 
worth  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  "the  fly  in  the  pot 
of  ointment  "of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
Liberal  leader  declared  that  this  expenditure  was  un- 
necessary and  provocative,  and  charged  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain with  having  done  his  best  to  exasperate  sentiment 
and  bring  about  a  racial  war  in  South  Africa. 
He  pointed,  too,  to  the  recent  vote  in  the  Cape 
Assembly  as  a  declaration  in  favour  of  peace  and  a 
rebuke  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
retorted  angrily  that  this  expenditure  of  ^200,000  was 
only  taken  to  counterbalance  a  military  expenditure  of 
a  million  sterling  on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment, and  asserted  finally  that  his  only  desire  was  to 
maintain  in  its  integrity  the  Convention  of  1884.  This 
is  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  every  one  in  South 
Africa  is  willing  to  maintain  the  Convention  ;  the  only 
question  at  issue  there  seems  to  be  whether  the  Alien 
Law  of  the  Transvaal  Government  does  or  does 
not  constitute  a  breach  of  that  agreement.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  it  is  a  technical 
breach  of  the  Convention  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  when  the  Volksraad  meets  the  Alien  Law  will 
be  modified  or  suspended  to  meet  the  wishes  of  her 
Majesty's  Government.  It  is  all  a  storm  in  a  teapot,  to 
be  conjured  into  calm  by  kindly  words.  But  when  the 
British  Government  begins  to  spend  money  in  increasing 
our  garrison  and  ordering  the  fleet  in  hottest  haste 
to  Delagoa  Bay  the  situation  becomes  strained.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  Transvaal  expenditure  was  resolved 
upon  as  a  protective  measure  after  the  Jameson  raid  ; 
there  is  nothing  threatening  in  it  as  there  is  in  an 
increase  in  Imperial  military  expenditure.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain  may  hector  safely  ;  the  Boers  will  modify 
the  Alien  Law,  and  we  shall  have  spent  ^200,000  for 
the  pleasure  of  having  a  strong  (!)  Colonial  Secretary. 

There  was  a  fair  attendance  of  membersi  n  the  House 
of  Commons  when  they  reassembled  on  Monday  after 
the  brief  vacation.  But,  as  we  anticipated,  their  pro- 
ceedings were  not  distinguished  by  any  startling  exhi- 
bition of  energy.  Far  from  it.  On  this  very  first  day 
of  meeting  the  House  was  counted  out  at  a  quarter 
past  nine.  The  second  reading  of  the  Necessitous  Board 
Schools  had  exhausted  its  small  stock  of  industry.  So 
determined  were  members  not  to  be  detained  any  longer, 
that  at  least  150  of  them  were  to  be  seen  outside  the 
door  when  the  count-out  took  place  ;  they  would  not 
be  put  to  the  trouble  of  making  up  the  necessary 
quorum.  This  curious  trait  of  the  present  House  was 
in  evidence  again  the  next  day,  Tuesday.  After  a  short 
and  unimportant  debate  the  House  was  counted  out  a 
second  time  this  week — two  hours  earlier  than  before. 
Ten  minutes  before  the  count  out  there  were  between 
140  and  150  members  actually  in  the  House.  Is  there 
not  something  very  human  about  this  anxiety  to  shirk 
work  ? 


When  will  the  Government  see  the  propriety  of 
getting  under  way  with  a  scheme  of  Commercial 
Federation  ?  Its  spokesmen  have  told  us  during  the 
past  year  that  it  was  only  waiting  for  a  move  on  the 
Colonial  side  :  a  disingenuous  and  paltry  excuse,  seeing 
how  persistently  the  Colonies  have  hammered  at  the 
doors  of  Downing  Street,  and  how  persistently  the  doors 
have  been  kept  closed.  But  Canada  has  taken  Downing 
Street  at  its  word  with  a  vengeance.  She  has 
inaugurated  a  preferential  tariff  in  favour  of  the  Mother- 
land, without  waiting  for  the  slow  development  of  a 
Federation  scheme,  and  without  asking  for  any  com- 
pensating preference  at  British  ports.  And  she  has 
made  those  wise  economists  of  the  Liberal  party  who 
laughed  at  the  possibility  of  a  preferential  tariff,  and  at 
the  likelihood  of  wide-awake  Colonies  accepting  it,  look 
extremely  foolish. 

But  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  fiscal  sanity, 
even  at  home.  Mr.  Balfour  of  course  refused  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  to  accept  Sir  Howard  Vincent's 
Fair-trade  motion  on  Tuesday,  and,  equally  of  course, 
he  brought  his  Compensating  Balance  theory  out  for 
an  airing ;  though  we  gratefully  note  that  its  rigid 
inaccuracy  (as  delivered  last  November  at  Sheffield) 
was  qualified  in  such  a  manner  that  it  lost  much  of  its 
point.  But  much  more  important  was  the  First  Lord's 
admission  that  he  did  not  regard  our  fiscal  system  as 
absolutely  perfect ;  it  offered  so  small  a  taxable  area, 
"  and  it  might  be  that  some  modification  of  the  existing 
system  from  that  point  of  view  might  become  at  a  future 
date  absolutely  necessary."  So  the  Treasury  Bench  no 
longer  bows  its  official  knee  to  the  image  which  Cobden 
the  prophet  set  up. 

Innocent  as  the  Service  Franchise  Bill,  read  a  second 
time  on  Wednesday,  appeared  to  be,  the  House 
looked  askance  upon  it,  partly  because  certain  of  its 
provisions  had  all  the  air  of  a  gerrymandering  expedient, 
but  mainly  because  under  an  appearance  of  humility  it 
hid  an  important  constitutional  change.  The  speech  in 
which  Mr.  Harry  Marks  moved  the  second  reading  was 
admirable  in  both  manner  and  matter.  It  was  just  short 
enough  to  give  the  impression  that  the  Bill  merely 
proposed  to  restore  the  franchise  to  the  police  and 
the  shop  assistants  disfranchised  by  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  1896,  and  not  long  enough 
to  reveal  the  objectionable  features  of  its  pro- 
visions. Sir  Charles  Dilke  with  his  usual  perspicacity 
at  once  exposed  the  opportunities  for  fraud  the  Bill 
would  give  to  employers  who  wanted  to  manufacture 
votes  in  quantities,  and  he  mercilessly  dissected  its  pro- 
visions. If  the  Bill  becomes  law  in  its  present  form  it 
will  simply  institute  manhood  suffrage  for  a  certain  class 
of  electors,  and  the  Hon.  Baronet  forcibly  pointed  out 
the  mistake  the  Conservatives  would  make  in  supporting 
the  proposals  of  the  Bill  unless  they  were  prepared  to 
accept  the  principle  of  manhood  suffrage  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  M'Kenna  and  Mr.  Knox  both  developed  the  two 
points  of  opposition  to  the  Bill  clearly  and  briefly,  and 
Colonel  Hughes  summed  up  the  whole  case  with  admi- 
rable cogency.  The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  but 
its  opponents  effectually  scotched  it  in  the  subsequent 
proceedings.  Mr.  Marks  wanted  it  referred  to  the 
Grand  Committee  on  Law,  where  its  subsequent  pro- 
gress would  have  been  easy  and  rapid,  but  Mr.  Balfour 
was  appealed  to,  and  agreed  that,  as  the  Bill  so  far  as  it 
went  was  a  Reform  Bill,  the  House  ought  to  retain  it 
within  its  control  through  all  its  stages.  Mr.  Marks  had 
to  be  content,  therefore,  with  the  second  reading,  and 
he  will  be  more  than  lucky  if  he  gets  it  through  the 
Committee  stage. 

Sir  "Blunderer"  Maple,  of  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
Linendraper  and  General  House  Furnisher,  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  this  debate.  The  fact  is  that  the 
worthy  Sir  Blunderer  has  no  claim  to  distinction  beyond 
that  of  being  an  excellent  shopkeeper,  and  in  that 
particular  walk  of  life  his  success  shows  him  to  be 
possessed  of  considerable  ability.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  is  absolutely  lost— which  only  proves 
what  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  that  it 
requires  something  more  than  the  mere  faculties  of  a 
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shopkeeper  to  guide  and  govern  a  nation.  The  narrow 
sphere  of  a  shopkeeper's  activities  develops  the  micro- 
scopic at  the  expense  of  the  telescopic  qualities  of  the  mind. 
In  his  manner  of  speaking  Sir  Blunderer  is  unfortunate. 
He  takes  himself  very  seriously,  and  bores  the  House 
to  death  with  his  genuine  earnestness  about  unimportant 
matters.  In  argument  his  chief  characteristic  is  ex- 
treme incoherency,  and  when  he  lets  himself  go  Sir 
Blunderer  shows  an  unedifying  tendency  to  bluster. 
Still,  he  enjoys  some  popularity  in  the  House,  owing 
to  an  air  of  heartiness  and  a  liberal  hospitality. 

On  Monday  the  Workmen's  Accident  Bill  will  be 
introduced,  and  the  House  will  then  have  before  it  the 
first  instalment  of  that  "  Social  Programme  "  on  which 
the  General  Election  was  largely  won.  Everything 
points  to  quick  and  easy  passage  for  what  will  in  effect 
be  a  measure  of  workmen's  insurance.  When  Mr. 
Asquith  wrecked  his  Bill  rather  than  accept  the  Lords' 
amendment  sanctioning  the  existence  of  private  in- 
surance funds,  he  simply  played  into  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
hands  ;  and  although  the  Colonial  Secretary's  name 
will  not  be  on  the  back  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley's 
Bill,  its  passage  will  none  the  less  be  a  triumph  for  the 
Birmingham  policy.  By  establishing  the  workman's 
right  to  compensation  for  all  accidental  injuries  incurred 
in  the  course  of  his  employment,  an  immense  impulse 
will  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  insurance  funds 
such  as  have  proved  of  great  value  on  the  London  and 
North- Western  Railway  and  elsewhere,  and  masters 
and  men  who  at  present  have  to  fight  out  their  cases  in 
the  County  Court,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  solicitors 
employed,  will  settle  their  claims  and  liabilities  in  a 
friendly  joint  committee.  The  "forward"  type  of 
Trades-Unionist,  whose  existence  depends  on  the 
fomenting  of  disputes,  is  of  course  furious  at  the 
prospect  ;  but  the  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Burt,  M.P., 
shows  that  some  at  least  of  the  workmen's  leaders  are 
not  prepared  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  most  substantial 
boon  ever  offered  to  the  working  classes  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

Irish  political  squabbles  have  ceased  to  possess  any 
political  significance,  but  the  formal  secession  of  Mr. 
Harrington  from  the  Redmondite  group  is  worth  pass- 
ing notice,  for  Mr.  Harrington  once  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable importance.  He  combines  a  certain  uncouth 
strength  and  directness  of  expression  with  a  marked 
capacity  for  organization,  and  this  led  to  his  being 
selected  by  Mr.  Parnell  as  the  head  organizer  of  the 
Land  League,  in  which  capacity  he  was  in  his  way  the 
most  influential  man  in  Ireland,  and  was,  with  the  ab- 
sconded Sheridan,  the  special  bogey  of  Mr.  Forster  and 
the  "Times."  The  ethical  ideas  of  Upper  O'Connell 
Street  in  those  days  of  storm  and  stress  were,  perhaps, 
not  those  of  an  advanced  civilization,  and  some  queer 
things  were  done  and  sanctioned  and  paid  for  by  the 
"Central";  but,  on  the  whole,  "Tim"  Harrington's 
desire  was  in  his  rough  way  to  do  justice  and  to  keep 
in  check,  not  always  successfully,  the  wilder  spirits  of 
the  movement.  When  the  split  came  he  clung  with 
dogged  and  unswerving  fidelity  to  Mr.  Parnell,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  some  of  those  who  are  now 
loudest  in  invoking  his  name  ;  but  he  has  neither  the 
means  nor  the  manners  necessary  for  a  popular  leader, 
and  he  has  been  steadily  falling  back  into  obscurity. 
He  still  holds  "  United  Ireland,"  and  probably  possesses 
a  backing  among  the  scattered  Fenians  in  the  Far  West ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  belated  sympathy  of  Archbishop  Walsh 
he  no  longer  counts,  and  will  probably  either  drop  out 
of  politics  or  enrol  himself  under  the  not  uncongenial 
banner  of  Mr.  Healy. 

The  Paris  correspondents  do  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered yet  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment 
in  wine-growing  France  at  the  prospect  of  the  new 
Dingley  tariff.  The  vineyards  have  now  completely 
recovered  from  the  phylloxera  and  other  exterminating 
plagues,  and  since  1894,  when  the  duty  was  slightly 
reduced,  high  hopes  have  been  entertained  of  a  return  to 
the  old  days  when  the  Transatlantic  trade  was  so  profit- 
able to  Bordeaux.  France  had  even  been  talking  of 
reducing  the  duties  on  American  provisions  in  return 
for  fresh  concessions,  but  now  the  proposal  to  double 


at  one  stroke  the  charges  on  wines  has  filled  all 
Southern  France  with  dismay.  It  is  a  stupid  measure, 
for  a  relaxation  of  duties  would  probably  lead  to  such 
an  increase  of  imports  as  would  more  than  compensate 
the  Washington  Treasury  ;  but  the  Californian  Senators 
demand  their  pound  of  flesh,  and  so  it  appears  the 
importation  of  drinkable  wines  is  to  receive  a  knock- 
down blow.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the 
growth  of  great  cities  the  consumption  of  something 
that  passes  for  wine  must  have  enormously  increased 
in  America,  yet  the  exports  from  France,  which  in 
1852,  when  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
only  25,000,000,  reached  230,000  hectolitres,  has  fallen 
to  something  like  a  quarter  of  that  amount. 

The  disgraceful  Peters  case  is  the  main  subject  ot 
discussion  in  Berlin  this  week  amongst  those  who  wish 
to  see  Germany  take  a  respectable  place  amongst 
African  colonizing  Powers.  Dr.  Peters  is  the  gentle- 
man who  crowned  a  career  of  brutality  in  German  East 
Africa  by  hanging  one  of  his  numerous  coloured  wives 
for  the  crime  of  preferring  a  rival's  attractions  to  his 
own.  This  form  of  patriarchal  government  was  too 
much  even  for  the  German  Colonial  Office,  and  the 
Doctor  was  recalled  and  an  investigation  ordered.  The 
result  was  to  establish  the  charges  completely  ;  but  when 
on  Tuesday  Herr  von  Botticher  was  asked  what  steps  he 
intended  to  take  for  the  criminal  prosecution  of  Peters, 
he  answered  that  a  German  Colony  was  Foreign  Soil, 
and  that  the  German  Courts  had  no  jurisdiction.  The 
answer  is  so  absurdly  at  variance  with  the  practice  of 
civilized  Powers  since  colonies  first  existed,  that  one 
can  only  surmise  that  some  higher  powers  have  inter- 
vened to  shield  the  uxorious  Doctor.  "  A  native  chief," 
it  was  explained,  "would  have  acted  precisely  as  Dr. 
Peters  had  done,"  and  as  in  any  case  it  was  impossible 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  law  in  such  cases  among  "  the 
wild  native  races  of  Kilima-Njaro "  the  Government 
intended  to  do  nothing  ! 

There  is  to  be  no  contest  at  Crewe  after  all — at  least, 
not  just  at  present.  Mr.  Ward,  who  was  generally 
thought  to  have  made  an  application  for  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  never  did  anything  of  the  sort  :  he  only 
contemplated  doing  so,  it  seems,  and  he  has  been 
induced  to  think  better  of  it.  So  Mr.  Walter  McLaren's 
chance  of  winning  back  the  seat  must  be  postponed 
until  a  more  fitting  season.  But  who  is  responsible 
for  the  amazing  piece  of  stupidity  that  led  even  the 
Unionists  to  choose  their  candidate,  and  to  make  all 
preparations  for  a  lively  contest?  Was  it  the  agent, 
or  Mr.  Ward  himself?  Were  party  exigencies,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  or  was 
it  all  a  joke?  Whatever  the  reason,  whether  vacilla- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  member  or  precipitateness  on  the 
part  of  the  local  agent  (a  very  convenient  scapegoat), 
the  blunder  is  not  calculated  to  increase  Mr.  Ward's 
popularity  in  the  Crewe  Division.  We  would  suggest 
also  in  a  friendly  way  to  that  gentleman,  that  his  occa- 
sional presence  at  a  division  in  the  House  would  be  a 
compliment,  if  not  a  duty,  to  the  men  who  returned  him 
as  their  representative,  and  might  even  improve  the 
Unionist  position  in  a  constituency  which  needs  to  be 
assiduously  cultivated  if  it  is  to  be  prevented  from 
going  back  to  its  old  love. 

It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  have  at  last  decided  on 
fortifying  the  port  of  Kiao-chiao — which  has  been  named 
so  frequently  in  connexion  with  Russian  projects— for 
themselves.  Kiao-chiao  was  well  in  the  running  when 
Port  Arthur  and  Weihaiwei  were  selected  ;  but  the 
situation  of  the  latter,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pecheli,  impressed  the  Chinese  mind.  Now  that 
confidence  in  their  value  has  been  shaken,  Kiao-chiao 
has  come  again  to  the  fore  ;  and  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  establish  a  naval  yard  there,  with  dry  docks  big 
enough  for  the  largest  vessels.  From  a  strategical 
point  of  view  the  decision  is,  no  doubt,  wise  ;  for, 
although  the  harbour  will  require  dredging,  it  is 
superior  to  either  Port  Arthur  or  Weihaiwei  in  point  of 
capacity  for  fortification  and  defence.  But  the  Chinese 
will  have  to  do  something  more,  as  we  suggested  last 
week,  than  create  fortresses  before  they  succeed  in 
destroying  the  impression  that  these  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  first-comer  in  case  of  war. 
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A  feature  this  Easter  was  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  number  of  cyclists  who  crossed  the  Channel.  The 
French  Governmpnt  have  recently,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  relaxed  ihe  stringency  of  the  Customs  regula- 
tions, so  that  any  tourist  who  shows  a  member's  ticket 
of  the  English  or  French  touring  clubs,  or  indeed  a 
return  ticket  from  England  to  France,  has  his  cycle 
passed  without  difficulty.  The  English  railways  should 
learn  something- from  the  French  railways  in  the  carriage 
of  cycles.  In  France  the  cyclist  is  treated  as  a  welcome 
customer  ;  he  is  charged  only  a  penny  as  a  registration 
fee  for  his  cycle,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  it.  In 
England  difficulties  are  frequently  made  ;  very  heavy 
rates  are  charged,  the  left  luggage  officers  of  several 
London  termini  refuse  to  take  in  cycles,  although  these 
are  booked  for  a  journey.  Despite  the  supposed  efforts 
of  the  English  touring  clubs,  cyclists  still  fail  to  find 
reasonable  accommodation  at  reasonable  rates  in  the 
better-class  English  hotels.  In  France  every  hotel 
welcomes  them,  and  a  special  stableman  with  a  very  fair 
knowledge  of  cycles  is  employed  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  clean  the  cycles  of  visitors  daily,  and  to  see  that  the 
tyres  are  duly  inflated  in  the  morning.  We  should  like 
to  know  of  any  English  hotel  with  the  advantages  for 
cyclists  now  to  be  found  at  a  good  hotel  in  practically 
every  French  town.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  mechanics  who  do  repairs  in  the  French 
cycling  shops  are  on  the  whole  distinctly  inferior  to 
their  fellows  in  England.  They  are  inclined  to  use  force 
instead  of  skill,  as  the  worn  threads  of  the  screws  on 
many  cycles  now  returning  from  an  Easter  tour  in 
France  may  show. 

The  German  Zoological  Society  has  recently  begun 
a  task  of  enormous  magnitude.  Since  the  publication 
of  Linnaeus's  "  Systema  Naturae"  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  combine  in  a  single  work  a  systematic 
account  of  all  living  animals.  The  number  of  natu- 
ralists has  increased  almost  annually  since  then  ;  know- 
ledge of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  of  the  waters  is 
much  greater  ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
number  of  described  species  of  animals  alive  or  recently 
alive  is  about  386,000.  But  the  descriptions  lie  scattered 
in  hundreds  of  different  publications  and  are  written  in 
every  language  ;  the  burden  of  hunting  through 
libraries  is  becoming  almost  intolerable.  The  German 
Zoological  Society  propose  to  embrace  in  their  work  the 
name,  the  most  important  synonyms,  references  to  the 
best  figures,  an  account  of  the  geographical  range,  and 
a  short  description  of  every  known  species.  The  great 
Berlin  firm  of  Friedliinder  &  Son  has  undertaken  the 
publication.  Professor  F.  E.  Schulze,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  European  zoologists,  is  the  general 
editor.  The  first  section  of  ninety-eight  royal  octavo 
pages  appeared  recently.  On  an  average  it  contains 
about  three  species  to  a  page,  and  so,  excluding  the 
absolutely  necessary  indices  and  so  forth,  the  complete 
work  cannot  occupy  less  than  120  volumes  of  1,000 
pages  apiece.  It  is  a  task  of  colossal  magnitude,  and 
from  the  zoologist's  point  of  view  of  colossal  impor- 
tance. A  matter  of  regret  is  that  the  German  Society 
did  not  agree  in  some  important  details  with  English 
and  American  views  of  nomenclature. 

A  railway  contractor  recently  advertised  for  three 
hundred  wooden  sleepers.  By  return  of  post  he 
received  a  letter  from  a  neighbouring  clergyman, 
offering  him  the  whole  of  his  congregation  on  reason- 
able terms. 

Again  Mr.  Heinemann  has  produced  in  "The  Pioneer 
Series  "  a  novel  worth  reading.  "  Yekl  "  gives  us  an 
exceedingly  life-like  picture  of  the  New  York  Ghetto, 
and  incidentally  shows  us  that  the  low  Russian  Jew  is 
a  very  human  being  after  all.  The  story  of  Yekl's 
divorce,  with  his  balancing  of  advantages  and  hesita- 
tion finally  resolved  into  action  by  the  girl's  de- 
cision, is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  The  only  fault 
we  have  to  find  with  the  book  is  that  it  is  rather 
like  a  photograph  than  a  work  of  art.  But  it  is 
well  to  begin  with  realism  and  gradually  widen  the 
horizon  to  ir  elude  ideal  views,  as  Mr.  Cahan  perhaps 
knows. 


THE  GREEK  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

T/TNG  GEORGE  of  Greece  has  seen  a  strange  series 
A  0f  vicissitudes.  Born  a  Danish  prince,  he  left  his 
quiet  northern  city  to  occupy  a  throne  from  which  his 
predecessor  had  just  been  ejected  by  the  violence  of  revo- 
lution ;  yet  he  lived  to  welcome  the  representatives  of 
all  the  Courts  of  Europe  when  they  came  to  celebrate 
his  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  sister  of  the 
German  Emperor.  Then  came  these  last  years  of 
anxiety  and  distress,  ending  in  the  disaster  of  which  it 
is  easier  to  deplore  the  issue  than  to  apportion  rightly 
the  blame.  Whether  his  habitual  tact  and  skill  have  at 
last  been  overborne  by  popular  clamour  or  by  some 
other  agency  we  cannot  yet  appreciate;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  up  to  this  last  year  or  two  the 
wonderful  progress  of  Greece  has  been  in  a  great 
degree  due  to  his  influence.  Otho  had  tried  to  rule 
with  too  high  a  hand  ;  the  picturesqueness  of  his  Court, 
with  its  rich  national  dress,  did  not  appeal  to  the  demo- 
cratic notions  of  the  Greeks.  The  studied  simplicity  of 
life  and  the  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  display  on  the 
part  of  the  present  Royal  Family  have  probably  done 
more  than  anything  to  reconcile  the  Greeks  to  a  form 
of  government  which  is  in  its  nature  distasteful  to 
them.  They  never  could  bear  to  have  one  of  them- 
selves set  over  them  ;  and  though  their  mysterious 
respect  for  everything  made  in  Europe  is  extended 
even  to  a  dynasty,  grumblings  have  at  no  time  been 
uncommon,  especially  in  these  recent  years.  Even 
the  King's  very  moderate  Civil  List  is  complained  of 
by  some  malcontents,  and  although  he  is  generally 
respected,  there  is  but  little  enthusiasm  for  him.  In 
Athens  he  is  a  very  familiar  figure,  as  he  walks  about  the 
streets  or  goes  down  to  Phalerum  by  the  tram  ;  many 
strangers  have  probably  passed  him  without  knowing 
that  the  man  in  a  plain  undress  uniform,  carrying  a 
walking-stick,  was  the  King  of  the  Hellenes.  Both  he 
and  his  family  often  go  about  in  similar  fashion,  without 
any  escort  or  attendants.  He  is  easily  accessible  to 
any  who  wish  for  an  audience,  but  his  frank  and  friendly 
manner,  while  it  puts  his  interlocutor  at  his  ease,  rarely 
gives  the  impression  of  depth  or  sincerity.  This  is  little 
more  than  saying  that  he  plays  his  part  well,  without 
exposing  his  real  opinions  and  character  to  the  criticism 
of  any  passing  stranger  ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  he 
is  too  honest  in  manner  to  cultivate  the  art  of  con- 
cealing art.  Though  he  probably  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  policy  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  the  most 
experienced  statesman,  he  has  not  let  his  power  appear 
much  until  recent  years,  when,  during  the  financial 
struggles  of  Greece,  he  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
exercised  his  royal  prerogatives  almost  to  the  bounds 
of  his  constitutional  authority.  His  loss  of  confidence 
in  Tricoupi,  followed  by  Tricoupi's  fall  and  death,  have 
left  him  almost  the  only  able  and  experienced  politician 
in  Greece  ;  and  his  popularity  was  hardly  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  withstand  the  will  of  the  people  without  a 
strong  Minister  to  bear  the  responsibility. 

The  popularity  of  the  Crown  Prince  stood  far  higher 
than  his  father's,  at  least  until  these  last  few  days. 
The  Duke  of  Sparta,  as  we  call  him — or  the  Diadochus 
(Successor),  as  he  is  always  called  in  Greece — has  in 
the  first  place  the  great  advantage  of  being  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  country,  and  the  Greeks  were  proud 
of  him  as  one  of  themselves.  He  is  tall  and  well- 
made,  and  his  face  and  manner  at  once  testify 
to  a  sincerity  and  directness  of  character  that 
none  can  fail  to  appreciate.  Every  one  must 
sympathize  with  the  most  untoward  fate  that 
has  called  him  to  a  position  from  which  even  the  most 
brilliant  and  skilful  commander  could  hardly  have 
extricated  himself  with  credit.  Though  he  has  always 
performed  his  military  duties  with  diligence,  he  pro- 
bably would  have  been  far  happier  in  a  library  than  on 
the  parade-ground— not  to  speak  of  the  battlefield.  In 
this  respect  he  contrasts  strongly  with  his  gigantic 
brother  Prince  George,  who  combines  the  traditional 
jollity  of  a  sailor  with  a  real  aptitude  for  his  profession; 
he  has  not  had  his  chance  yet,  but  he  may  still  do  some- 
thing to  show  his  mettle.  He  rejoiced  in  the  exploit 
of  shattering  the  floors  of  three  Athenian  ballrooms 
in  one  season,  and  he  saved  the  Tsar's  life  from 
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a  Japanese  assassin — both  facts  that  have  won  him 
much  fame  in  Greece.  His  torpedo  flotilla  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  extremely  efficient  ;  it  is  unlucky  for 
him  that  the  Turkish  fleet  is  not  worth  blowing  up. 
Prince  Nicholas,  who  is  attached  to  the  artillery  and  has 
been  with  his  battery  at  the  front,  is  more  like  his  eldest 
brother,  of  a  refined  and  artistic  temperament.  The  whole 
family  have  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  win  the  affection 
and  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  in  times  of  quiet  and 
prosperity  the  fortunes  of  the  dynasty  might  have  been 
regarded  as  established,  especially  as  the  succession  is 
already  provided  for  in  the  sons  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
But  the  result  of  his  marriage,  from  the  political  stand- 
point, has  proved  to  be  the  bitterest  disappointment  of  all 
to  the  Greeks.  In  their  rejoicings  over  the  ceremony, 
when  the  Greek  and  German  flags  waved  together  on 
every  house  and  every  cab  in  Athens,  they  recognized  an 
alliance  which  seemed  to  guarantee  the  future  of  Greece  ; 
and — strange  irony  of  fate  ! — it  was  rumoured  at  the 
time,  at  least  in  Greece,  that  Crete  was  to  be  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia's  dower.  Her  change  of  religion,  though 
one  might  have  thought  it  natural  enough  for  her  to  wish 
to  share  the  faith  of  her  husband  and  children,  was  not 
popular  even  with  the  Greeks,  who  respect  the  King's 
adherence  to  Lutheran  forms  ;  and  the  Princess  Sophia's 
change  of  religion  began  the  breach  with  Germany 
which  the  financial  crisis  has  widened.  Doubtless  it 
was  partly  due  to  the  Queen,  whose  intensely  religious 
nature  is  devoted  to  the  Orthodox  Church  as  well  as  to 
those  good  works  in  which  she  is  constantly  employed. 
Just  now  the  disasters  of  Greece  seem  likely  to  give 
but  too  ample  scope  for  their  exercise. 

AN   IDEAL   FOR   PRESIDENT  KRUGER. 

ALMOST  ever  since  gold  was  discovered  in  the 
Transvaal  President  Kruger  has  certainly  not 
erred  for  lack  of  British  counsel,  and  we  ourselves  with 
the  rest  have  not  been  slow  to  indicate  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Boer  Government.  Destructive  criticism,  how- 
ever, is  of  no  great  value  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
suggestions  for  replacing  what  is  objected  to  by  some- 
thing that  is  more  acceptable.  Now  it  would  not  be 
the  first  time  in  history  that  the  Constitution  of  one 
State  has  been  remodelled  on  that  of  another  ;  and  it 
seems  strange  that,  with  a  quite  unique  model  to  his 
hand,  actually  existing  in  certain  of  the  smaller  British 
isles  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  English  shore,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  should  not  long  ago  have  presented  it  to 
Mr.  Kruger  as  a  guide  for  redressing  the  grievances  of 
the  Uitlanders.  In  the  conviction  that  his  omission  to 
do  this  must  be  due  to  oversight,  we  shall  now  describe 
briefly  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Constitution 
and  government  of  this  ideal  State. 

The  bailiwick  of  Guernsey — which  includes  the  islands 
of  Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  Herm  and  Jetto — has  an 
area  of  just  over  30  square  miles  and  a  population, 
according  to  the  last  census,  of  35,257,  giving  an 
average  of  about  1,175  persons  per  square  mile — that 
is  to  say,  the  population  is  more  than  twice  as  dense 
as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  late  years,  too,  it 
has  been  appreciably  increased  by  a  large  influx  of 
Englishmen,  bringing  with  them  capital  and  energy 
wherewith  to  foster  a  new  but  rapidly  developing  in- 
dustry for  which  the  climate  has  been  found  to  be 
peculiarly  favourable — that  of  growing  fruit  and  vege- 
tables under  glass.  All  the  world  knows  how  intolerably 
President  Kruger  has  treated  the  Englishmen  who  have 
come  to  his  country  under  very  similar  circumstances. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  show  how  strangers  fare  under  the 
benign  dispensation  of  a  State  which  lies  close  under 
the  wing  of  the  British  Government. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  one  is  the  exceeding  sim- 
plicity of  the  arrangements.  The  sole  authority  in  the 
State  is  the  Royal  Court  of  Justice,  consisting  of  a 
Bailiff  and  twelve  Jurats.  The  Royal  Court  not  only 
interprets  the  laws,  but  also  makes  them,  and  when 
necessary  supersedes  them.  The  convenience  of  this 
plan  is  obvious.  No  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of 
Parliament  in  passing  such-and-such  a  law  can  ever 
arise,  for  the  Royal  Court  is  itself  the  Parliament  ; 
and,  again,  if  the  Court  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicial 
functions  finds  a  law  troublesome,  nothing  is  easier 


than  to  alter  it.  The  Court  has  the  power  of  life  and 
death  and  of  examining  witnesses  under  torture,  and 
from  its  decisions  in  criminal  cases  there  is  no  appeal  ; 
while  in  civil  cases  an  appeal  can  only  be  made  to 
the  Privy  Council  when  the  sum  in  dispute  is  not  less 
than  ^200,  and  even  then  heavy  security  for  costs  is 
required  from  the  appellant.  All  vexatious  litigation  is 
thus  avoided.  To  quote  from  a  recent  article  in  a  legal 
contemporary,  "Sitting  in  Chief  Pleas,  the  Jurats  and 
Bailiff  legislate  ;  sitting  as  judges,  they  interpret  their 
own  enactments  ;  sitting  as  jurors,  they  decide  on  the 
facts  in  each  cause  ;  sitting  in  appeal,  they  hear  appeals 
from  themselves.  Dividing  themselves,  they  validate 
wills  as  single  members,  hold  inquests  as  coroners,  hear 
police  cases  as  magistrates."  Yet  Mr.  Kruger  need  not 
be  alarmed  at  this  apparent  monopoly  of  power  by  the 
legal  fraternity.  Judge  Kotze,  we  can  assure  him, 
would  never  be  admitted  to  the  august  circle  of  the 
Royal  Court.  Of  its  thirteen  members  only  one  is 
a  lawyer,  and  he  has  never  seen  any  practice  outside 
Guernsey.  His  colleagues  are  two  generals,  an  ex- 
Civil  servant,  a  doctor,  three  country  farmers,  three 
squires,  a  shipbuilder,  and  a  sailor.  That  antediluvian 
instrument  called  Magna  Charta,  which  provides  that 
judges  shall  be  learned  in  the  law,  has  long  been  a  dead 
letter  in  the  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey,  and  Mr.  Kruger 
would  at  once  recognize  the  importance  of  this  reform. 
He  would  also  be  interested  to  know  that,  as  the 
inhabitants  speak  either  English  or  a  patois  inherited 
from  their  Norman  progenitors,  the  Court  exhibits  its 
impartiality  by  conducting  its  proceedings  in  modern 
French,  which  is  equally  unintelligible  to  both  sections 
of  litigants. 

The  freedom  of  the  laws  from  archaic  conventions  is 
such  as  might  be  expected  under  a  tribunal  unfettered 
by  legal  subtleties.  Poisoning  may  be  practised  with 
absolute  impunity  ;  if  a  certificate  of  death  is  refused 
by  a  doctor,  the  relatives  can  always  get  one  from  the 
Court.  If  only  Mrs.  Carew  and  Mrs.  Maybrick  had 
lived  in  Guernsey,  they  would  have  been  spared  an 
infinite  amount  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  Nor  must 
the  facilities  afforded  for  getting  an  obnoxious  person 
temporarily  out  of  the  way  be  overlooked.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  bring  some  charge  against  him 
— no  matter  what.  Any  person  may  be  arrested  on 
the  bare  word  of  a  complainant  and  kept  in  prison 
till  the  next  "Court  day,"  and  no  action  for  false 
imprisonment  can  be  brought  against  the  police  or  the 
complainant,  even  when  the  latter  acknowledges  that  a 
mistake  has  been  made.  Indeed,  the  police  are  not 
ungrateful  for  the  opportunity  given  them  to  show  their 
zeal,  as  their  previous  training  as  sailors  or  quarrymen 
is  not  of  much  assistance  to  them  in  detecting  a  real 
criminal.  They  atone,  however,  for  any  deficiency  in 
that  respect  by  frequently  exercising  their  right 
to  search  a  man's  house  from  roof  to  cellar  with- 
out a  warrant,  and  on  the  merest  suspicion.  When 
at  length  the  supposed  culprit  is  caught,  he  is 
brought  before  the  Bailiff  and  four  Jurats,  and  if 
committed  by  them  for  trial,  he  appears  again  before 
the  Bailiff  (who  presides  in  both  the  inferior  and  the 
Supreme  Courts)  and  seven  Jurats,  of  whom  four  may 
be  the  same  as  committed  him  for  trial.  From  which  it 
may  be  gathered  that,  when  the  Supreme  Court  does 
get  a  prisoner  before  it,  his  chances  of  being  let  off  are 
not  promising,  and  in  point  of  fact  acquittals  are 
extremely  rare.  No  doubt  the  Court  holds  that  they 
only  serve  to  encourage  criminals  ;  and,  if  there  is  no 
law  under  which  a  conviction  can  be  secured,  the  Court 
has  only  to  sit  in  "Chefs  Plaids"  and  forthwith  devise 
one.  Carping  critics  may  urge  that  laws  cannot  be 
made  retroactive,  that  a  man  cannot  be  said  to 
have  violated  a  law  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time 
of  his  offence.  But  we  have  said  that  the  Jurats 
are  not  jurists,  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  listen 
to  such  idle  sophistry.  They  might  as  well  be  asked 
to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  or  to  abandon  their 
right  of  exiling  any  one  whose  presence  in  the  islands 
is  distasteful  to  them,  or  to  allow  an  Englishman  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Government  or  a  magistrate. 

How,  then,  is  this  omnipotent  body  recruited  ?  The 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1845  to 
investigate  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  in 
Guernsey  said  that  the   Government  (i.e.  the  Royal 
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Court)  was  "  practically  self-elected  and  hereditary." 
This,  of  course,  is  a  wicked  story.  But  who  ever  pays 
any  attention  to  anything  that  a  Royal  Commission 
may  say?  Did  not  the  Commissioners  also  declare 
that  certain  alterations  were  "imperatively  required," 
and  is  not  everything  going  on  exactly  as  it  did  fifty 
years  ago  when  they  presented  their  Report  ?  The 
truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  Jurats  are  elected  by  the 
"  States  of  Election  "  (of  which  body,  to  be  sure,  they 
are  also  members),  and  the  number  of  electors,  out  of  a 
population  estimated  at  37,000,  is  no  less  than  224, 
made  up  as  follows  : — ■ 


The  Bailiff 

The  Queen's  Procureur 

10  Rectors 

12  Jurats 

180  Douzeniers 

20  Constables, 


-Elected  for  life. 


Elected  for  three  years. 


The  Constables  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and 
some  of  the  Constables  are  afterwards  made  Douzeniers, 
and  the  Douzeniers  help  the  Jurats  to  elect  themselves. 
Therefore,  clearly,  the  ratepayers  elect  the  Jurats. 
Passing  by  the  unworthy  assertion  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission that  the  Jurats'  influence  with  the  Douzeniers 
(usually  retired  tradesmen)  was  so  great  that  their 
candidates  were  almost  always  elected,  we  ask  whether, 
if  President  Krugerwere  to  adopt  this  admirable  system 
of  representative  government,  it  would  not  be  welcomed 
by  the  Uitlanders  almost  as  eagerly  as  compulsory 
military  service  (which  obtains  in  Guernsey  for  natives 
and  aliens  alike)  would  be  welcomed  by  those  settlers 
who  notoriously  burn  to  emulate  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  their  ancestors  against  the  Philistines. 

It  is  a  melancholy  evidence  of  man's  fallen  nature 
that  even  the  most  free  and  enlightened  community  has 
some  black  sheep  among  its  members  ;  from  time  to 
time  offensive  protests  have  been  published  against 
"taxation  without  representation,"  and  recently  it  did 
so  happen  that,  at  a  dinner  of  "  British  Growers"  in 
Guernsey,  the  toast  of  the  Royal  Court  was  received  in 
solemn  silence.  Nor  was  this  all.  There  was  present 
at  the  dinner  one  Mr.  Wyndham  Peel,  who  afterwards 
had  the  effrontery  to  write  a  letter  to  a  local  paper, 
asking  "  how  Englishmen  could  possibly  become  enthu- 
siastic over  a  body  which  enforces  the  odious  militia 
law  so  rigorously  against  some  of  them,  and  deprives 
all  of  them  of  those  political  privileges  which  they  have 
been  taught  from  infancy  to  look  upon  as  their  inalien- 
able birthright  ?  "  Now  the  States  of  Guernsey  had 
already  serious  reason  to  question  the  good  taste  of  this 
Mr.  Peel.  Not  very  long  before  he  had  persisted  in 
asserting  his  right  as  an  English  barrister  to  practise 
at  the  Guernsey  Bar  ;  and  the  Royal  Court,  nonplussed 
for  the  moment  by  such  unprecedented  audacity,  had 
not  seen  its  way  to  exclude  him.  The  intrusion  was  the 
more  unwelcome  because  the  number  of  advocates  was 
by  law  restricted  to  six,  three  of  them  being  the  son, 
the  nephew,  and  the  first  cousin  of  the  Bailiff ;  and  it 
had  been  intended  to  complete  the  symmetry  of  the 
family  party  by  introducing  another  of  the  Bailiff's 
relatives.  To  be  sure,  the  resources  of  civilization  were 
not  exhausted,  and  a  new  "  Ordonnance  "  was  rapidly 
passed  by  the  Court,  abolishing  the  limit  as  to  number, 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  against  any  further 
trouble  of  the  same  kind  by  requiring,  as  a  preliminary 
qualification  for  admission  to  the  Guernsey  Bar,  five 
years'  residence  in  the  island.  This  reform  effected,  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Peel  in  Court  was  tolerated  until  he 
ventured  upon  the  outrageous  statement  we  have  quoted. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  Royal  Court  rose  to  the 
occasion  with  fitting  dignity  and  promptitude.  A  meet- 
ing was  forthwith  convened  to  consider  the  matter,  and 
on  the  same  day  a  letter,  signed  by  the  Bailiff  himself, 
was  despatched  to  Mr.  Peel,  pointing  out  that  his 
observations  with  respect  to  the  Royal  Court  were 
"  considered  to  be  of  a  deliberately  libellous  and  insult- 
ing character."  The  letter  went  on  to  apprise  him  that 
the  Court  would  "in  consequence  meet  on  Monday 
next,  at  twelve  o'clock,  with  a  view  to  decide  how,  in 
this  matter,  it  [would]  exercise  the  disciplinary  powers 
belonging  to  it  over  its  officers,"  and  requested  his 
presence  in  Court  on  the  day  and  hour  named.  With 
the  magnanimity  inseparable  from  true  greatness,  the 


Bailiff  further  intimated  his  willingness  "to  consider  any 
explanation  or  other  statement  which  meanwhile  you 
may  address  to  me  in  writing,  and  which  appear  (sic)  to 
you  calculated  to  exercise  an  influence  favourable  to  you 
in  the  decision  of  the  matter."  Mr.  Peel,  it  seems, 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and,  instead  of 
humbling  himself  in  the  dust  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
merely  added,  "As  a  matter  of  courtesy,  I  shall  be  in 
my  place  in  Court  on  Monday  next.  I  reserve  to  myself 
the  right  to  publish  this  correspondence."  On  the 
Monday  the  thunderbolt  fell.  The  Queen's  Comptroller 
(nephew  of  the  Bailiff),  after  pointing  out  that  the 
delinquent  had  actually  described  the  law  of  military 
conscription  as  "odious,"  and  had  aggravated  the 
offence  by  his  reply  to  the  Bailiffs  letter,  proceeded  to 
show  that  the  Royal  Court  was  "  empowered  either  to 
reprimand,  suspend,  or  discharge  any  officer  of  the 
Court  guilty  of  breach  of  discipline,  and  that  from  its 
decision  there  was  no  appeal,"  and  concluded  by  recom- 
mending that  Mr.  Peel  "  be  suspended  from  the  exercise 
of  his  functions  as  an  advocate  during  the  space  of 
four  months."  Needless  to  say,  the  Jurats  were 
unanimous  in  condemning  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Peel.  One 
thought  that  he  "had  failed  in  his  duty  as  an  English 
gentleman";  another  that  "his  action  was  childish  as 
well  as  grossly  libellous  and  insulting,"  while  several 
commented  upon  the  undue  leniency  of  the  Comptroller's 
recommendation.  Probably  they  considered  that  some 
such  measure  as  slitting  the  offender's  lips  with  a  hot 
iron,  standing  him  in  the  pillory,  cutting  out  his  tongue, 
or,  better  still,  striking  off  his  right  hand— all  of  which 
punishments  remain  on  the  Statute  Book — would  be 
more  proportionate  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime.  This, 
of  course,  was  the  Bailiffs  opportunity.  Speaking,  we 
are  told,  "  in  a  tone  at  once  dignified  and  temperate," 
and  in  a  spirit,  we  may  add,  which  Mr.  Kruger  would 
be  the  first  to  appreciate,  he  contented  himself  with 
adopting  the  lenient  sentence  suggested  by  the  Comp- 
troller, coupling  it  with  a  wholesome  admonition  to  the 
culprit,  expressing  his  regret  that  duty  should  oblige 
him  to  punish  anybody,  and  even  indulging  in  a  hope — 
we  fear,  alas  !  misplaced— that,  when  Mr.  Peel  returned 
to  his  duties,  he  would  "view  things  in  a  different 
light." 

With  this  simple  and  touching  example  of  combined 
justice  and  mercy,  we  must  close  our  too  brief  eulogy 
of  this  model  State.  But  when  at  length  the  Boers  have 
been  crushed  for  ever  by  the  might  of  Great  Britain,  as 
Mr.  Goschen  has  not  too  obscurely  foreshadowed,  and 
when  our  victorious  troops  have  returned  to  find  their 
own  country  in  the  occupation  of  a  Continental  Power, 
will  not  Oom  Paul  justly  demand  of  us  why  we  did  not 
tell  him  what  were  the  laws  which  regulated  a  portion 
of  the  British  Isles,  so  that  he  might  at  once  have 
adopted  them  en  bloc,  and  so  saved  both  his  country 
and  ours  ?  A  Royal  Court,  consisting  of  the  President 
himself  and  his  family,  with  the  addition,  say,  of  Dr. 
Leyds  and  two  or  three  herdsmen  from  the  veldt,  might 
have  been  constituted  without  delay  to  perform  all  the 
functions  of  government,  whether  executive,  legislative, 
or  judiciary  ;  the  existing  difficulty  with  the  judges 
would  have  disappeared,  together  with  the  judges  them- 
selves ;  and  the  British  diggers  of  the  Transvaal  would 
have  entered  upon  a  state  of  well-being  and  content- 
ment only  second  to  that  of  the  British  Growers  of 
Guernsey. 

WHO  BROKE  THE  PEACE? 

WE  have  little  wish  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  denun- 
ciation that  has  overwhelmed  the  unhappy  Greeks 
since  the  inevitable  collapse  of  their  resistance  on 
Sunday  last  ;  but  playing  with  fire  in  the  East  of 
Europe  is  such  a  risky  game  that  it  is  well  to  look  a 
little  closely  into  the  cause  of  an  outbreak  which  might 
have  involved  a  European  war.  Crete  of  course  was 
the  pretext,  and  it  is  by  following  the  history  of  the 
Cretan  question  that  we  may  trace  the  responsibility 
for  the  war.  Let  us  examine  the  despatches  as  pub- 
lished in  the  last  Blue  Book.  We  there  find  that  up 
till  a  quite  recent  date  Greece  displayed  no  dis- 
content with  the  plans  of  the  Powers  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Cretan  difficulty.  On  13  September 
M.  Delyanni  wrote  to  express .  the  gratitude  of  the 
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Greek  people  for  the  "favourable  solution"  of  the 
crisis  ;  the  exiled  Cretans  were  returning  to  their 
island,  the  Turkish  troops  were  being-  recalled,  and  the 
International  Commission  formed.  The  usual  wrangle 
took  place  over  the  composition  of  this  Commission, 
but  ultimately  things  were  arranged,  and  at  the  end  of 
November  we  find  M.  Delyanni  attacked  in  the  Chamber 
for  having  accepted  the  decision  of  the  Powers.  He 
strenuously  defends  himself,  declares  that  the  form  of 
government  guaranteed  to  Crete  constitutes  "a  to- 
lerable form  of  autonomy,"  and  adds  his  conviction  of 
thirty  years'  standing  that  "the  autonomy  of  Crete 
was  the  object  to  be  sought  for."  In  this  he  was  backed 
up  by  M.  Limbriti,  a  member  of  the  Cretan  Committee, 
who  added  that  the  Cretans  did  not  insist  on  union  with 
Greece,  but  only  on  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 
He  also  deprecated  the  intervention  of  Greek  officers  in 
Crete.  A  mixedgendarmerie  under  the  English  Major  Bor 
was  charged  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Island  under  an 
International  Commission  in  which  Greece  had  a  voice, 
and  yet  in  the  first  week  in  February,  just  at  the 
moment  of  Major  Bor's  arrival  and  when  the  restora- 
tion of  order  was  for  the  first  time  in  sight,  we  find  the 
Greek  fleet  in  process  of  mobilization  and  the  train  laid 
for  all  the  disasters  and  bloodshed  that  have  followed. 
Do  we  then  suggest  that  the  King  of  Greece  and  M. 
Delyanni  were  consciously  lying  to  Europe  and  laying 
the  train  for  an  explosion  while  professing  to  accept 
the  decisions  of  the  Concert  ?  Of  M.  Delyanni  perhaps 
the  less  said  the  better  ;  he  has  already  ceased  to  be  of 
importance.  And  King  George  is  above  suspicion. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  level-headed  man, 
as  level-headed  as  any  one  can  be  in  the  political  atmo- 
sphere of  Athens.  We  may,  therefore,  at  once  acquit 
him  of  the  wickedness  and  the  insanity  of  deliberately 
leading  his  country  into  inevitable  disaster.  Where 
then  shall  we  look  for  the  culprits  ?  The  immediate 
impulse  to  war  undoubtedly  came  from  those  Greek 
secret  societies  which  made  King,  Ministers  and  Cretans 
alike  their  tools,  and  which,  after  conspiring  to  bring 
war  upon  their  country  and  sending  armed  bands  across 
the  frontier  with  the  intention  of  rendering  that  war 
unavoidable,  were  the  first  to  lose  heart  and  to  provoke 
disorder  in  Athens.  Their  object  and  their  methods, 
so  far  as  Crete  is  concerned,  are  concisely  summed  up 
in  the  report  from  Sir  A.  Biliotti,  which  will  be  found 
on  p.  58  of  the  Blue  Book.  "The  object  of  these  poli- 
ticians is  to  maintain  the  Christians  in  an  uninterrupted 
state  of  dissatisfaction  in  order  that  they  should  always 
place  in  Greece  their  hopes  of  rescue."  This  plan  of 
campaign  was,  perhaps,  justifiable  from  the  Athenian 
point  of  view  so  long  as  it  embarrassed  Turkey  and 
helped  Greece.  But  King  George  has  probably  learnt 
by  now  that  a  policy  of  subserviency  to  the  Ethnike 
Hetairia  has  its  dangers. 

GREEK  SENTIMENT   FOR  CRETE. 

IT  is  very  difficult  for  us  in  England  to  do  justice  to 
the  Greek,  either  in  his  private  or  in  his  political 
capacity.  We  are  too  fond  of  judging  him  by  a  standard 
which  certainly  is  not  his,  and  which  we  have  no  right 
to  apply  to  him  ;  and  thus  we  are  effectually  prevented 
from  understanding  either  his  virtues  or  his  defects.  In 
this  matter  his  too  enthusiastic  and  indiscriminate 
admirers  have  done  more  than  his  detractors  to  dis- 
credit him.  In  their  zeal  they  claim  for  him  those 
qualities  that  we  Occidentals  prize  most  highly,  such  as 
truthfulness  and  justice — things  of  which  an  Oriental 
has  a  conception  entirely  different  from  ours  ;  and,  at 
least  in  these  matters,  the  Greek  is  essentially  an 
Oriental.  The  exact  correspondence  of  his  statements 
with  the  accidental  and  material  facts  of  the  case  is  not 
a  thing  about  which  he  troubles  himself.  He  would 
think  it  but  a  poor  compliment  to  his  ability  and  in- 
genuity if  his  friends  maintained  that  he  never  indulged 
in  fiction.  "  Titf/evrr)*  ttov  Curat."  "  What  a  liar  you  are  !  " 
is  anything  but  an  insult  in  modern  Greek.  So,  again, 
with  his  commercial  morality.  I  have  more  than  once 
known  a  Greek  who  had  done  his  utmost  to  swindle 
me  over  a  bargain  point  out  that  I  had  paid  him  by 
mistake  more  than  the  sum  agreed  on  and  return  the 
excess.    To  us  there  seems  but  little  difference  between 


what  we  regard  as  two  forms  of  indirect  thieving  ; 
but  in  the  eyes  of  an  honourable  Greek  the  one  is 
the  regular  and  recognized  method  of  business,  the 
other  is  dishonest.  Such  things  may  seem  to  have 
little  to  do  with  politics  ;  but  they  lie  at  the  root  of 
much  that  we  habitually  misunderstand.  We  cannot 
realize  that  in  a  country  where  every  one  evades 
paying  his  taxes  if  he  has  a  particle  of  political  in- 
fluence, and  where  place-hunting  and  jobbery  prevail 
to  a  degree  to  us  almost  incredible,  yet  the  leading 
politicians  keep  their  hands  and  their  reputations  clean, 
and  are  not  even  suspected  or  accused  of  enriching 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Here  again 
the  two  things  seem  to  us  almost  on  the  same  level  of 
dishonesty,  but  in  Greece  the  one  is  merely  the  usual 
working  of  the  political  machine,  the  other  an  offence 
against  patriotism  and  morality.  Nor  is  the  Greek 
necessarily  insincere  because  he  grows  enthusiastic 
over  ideas  that  he  does  not  grasp  or  facts  that  he  does 
not  understand.  When,  some  few  years  ago,  an  un- 
fortunate suggestion  was  made  of  giving  the  Elgin 
marbles  back  to  Greece,  the  Athenian  papers  fairly  ran 
wild  over  the  notion  ;  but  those  who  wrote  the  rabid 
articles  knew  so  little  of  what  Lord  Elgin  had  left  in 
their  midst  that  they  could  not  tell  a  metope  from  a 
pediment.  Yet  their  feeling  was  genuine  enough — just 
as  genuine  as  their  belief  in  a  lineal  descent  from  those 
who  had  carved  the  marbles  that  they  claimed,  and 
based  on  just  as  little  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

Thus  it  was  the  great  Panhellenic  idea  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  mainspring  of  the  action  of  Greece  in 
the  present  crisis.  The  notion  of  a  community  of  race 
or  nationality  between  all  those  whose  native  tongue  is 
modern  Greek  will  not  bear  a  moment's  investigation  ; 
it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  any  historical  justification 
for  their  political  unity.  Yet  the  cry  of  the  Cypriotes 
to  be  given  back  to  their  mother-country  is  constantly 
being  revived,  and  is  just  as  prevalent  under  English  rule 
as  under  Turkish  ;  it  is  no  use  arguing  with  the  Greeks 
about  the  matter.  The  Greek  papers  periodically  pub- 
lish horrible  stories  of  the  tyranny  of  English  officials  ; 
to  us  these  stories  are  simply  ludicrous  ;  but  they  are 
just  as  important  an  element  in  the  political  situation 
in  the  East  as  if  they  were  literally  true,  or  even, 
like  similar  stories  of  Turkish  officials,  in  accordance 
with  general  probabilities.  The  Greeks  have  neither 
talents  nor  inclination  for  sifting  the  truth  of  stories  like 
this,  which  gratify  their  national  vanity  ;  for  they  still 
cherish  the  classical  tradition  of  the  superiority  of  Greek 
over  barbarian,  however  strangely  it  may  contrast  with 
their  respect  for  every  person  or  thing  that  is  foreign 
and  "  European."  After  the  intervention  of  the  Powers, 
eleven  years  ago,  in  order  to  save  Greece  from  the 
suicidal  folly  of  an  attack  upon  Turkey,  I  happened  to 
be  travelling  in  the  Peloponnese,  and  talked  over  the 
situation  with  an  old  shepherd,  who  was  a  typical  village 
politician.  His  picturesque  expression  England  "  has 
eaten  us  up  "  (pag  Kari^ayev)  yielded  to  no  array  of  facts 
or  arguments  that  could  be  brought  against  it ;  and  why 
should  he  believe  a  foreigner  rather  than  the  papers  he 
and  his  friends  saw  every  day  repeating  the  same  state- 
ments ?  It  is  true  that  the  intervention  of  the  Powers 
was  then  successful  ;  but  this  was  because  it  brought 
about  a  resignation  of  the  Greek  Government,  and  a 
restoration  to  power  of  Tricoupi,  the  one  Greek  politician 
of  recognized  ability  and  coolness.  But  the  blockade 
was  nevertheless  bitterly  resented  by  all  parties  alike  ; 
and  there  is  no  Tricoupi  to  bring  into  power  now.  It 
will  be  remembered  how  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  expressed  publicly  his  approval  of  the  policy  of 
the  Powers  ;  the  only  result  on  the  Greeks  was  that  they 
expunged  his  name  from  the  signboard  of  cafes  that 
had  been  dedicated  to  his  honour.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  would  have  been  better  if  the  Greeks  had  had  their 
lesson  then  instead  of  now. 

The  strength  and  the  troubles  of  the  modern  Greeks 
are  alike  due  to  the  burden,  of  an  inheritance  which 
they  claim  themselves  and  which  is  often  accorded  to 
them  by  sentimental  Philhellenes  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  country  and  its  people.  It  is  because 
they  claim  to  be  the  representatives  of  those  ancient 
Greeks  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  what  is  best  in  our 
politics  and  our  civilization,  in  our  literature  and  in  our 
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art,  that  we  judge  them  by  a  standard  which  we  should 
not  dream  of  applying^  to  any  other  people  who  had 
recently  escaped  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  an  Oriental 
despotism.  And  independent  Greece  owes  its  very 
existence  to  this  Hellenic  idea.  Whatever  view  we 
may  take  as  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  modern  race, 
though  some  of  us  may  believe  that  neither  the  bulk  of 
the  people  nor  the  Klephtic  chiefs  who  were  the  leaders 
of  the  Greek  Revolution  have  anymore  claim  to  Hellenic 
blood  than  Church  or  Byron,  yet  it  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  debt  of  Europe  to  Greece  that  induced  the 
Powers  to  fight  the  battle  of  Navarino  ;  and  it  was 
enthusiasm  for  Hellenism,  past  and  present,  that  in- 
spired the  political  societies  to  stir  up  and  to  support 
the  Revolution,  just  as  it  recently  prompted  the  same 
societies  to  send  bands  of  Irregulars  across  the  Turkish 
frontier.  But  for  the  Hellenic  idea  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tion, even  if  it  ever  began,  would  probably  have  been 
a  petty  rebellion,  soon  crushed  by  Turkish  arms,  and 
exciting  but  languid  sympathy  in  Europe.  When,  too, 
the  independence  of  Greece  was  secured  the  same  claim 
to  lofty  political  traditions  led  to  the  giving  of  the  most 
democratic  Constitution  in  the  world  to  a  people  who,  what- 
ever their  racial  descent,  had  had  no  practice  in  govern- 
ing themselves  for  two  thousand  years,  and  had  been  in 
slavery  under  the  Turks  for  three  or  four  centuries.  The 
result  is  what  we  now  see.  Where  no  matters  are  involved 
which  stir  up  any  national  enthusiasm  elections  simply 
go  by  direct  or  indirect  bribery  ;  the  object  of  each 
voter  is  simply  to  evade  his  share  of  taxation,  and  to 
obtain  what  advantages  he  can  for  local  or  class 
interests  or  for  himself  individually.  Hence  the  financial 
failure  of  Greece,  which,  with  an  efficient  and  in- 
corruptible administration,  would  have  ample  resources 
for  the  government  and  development  of  the  country. 
And,  again,  what  we  call  the  desire  for  territorial 
aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  Greece  is  only  the 
Hellenic  idea  showing  itself  in  another  form.  The 
Greek  kingdom  considers  itself  responsible  for  freeing 
from  slavery  the  Greek-speaking  peoples  of  the  Levant, 
whether  in  Crete,  in  Macedonia,  or  elsewhere  ;  therefore 
it  keeps  up  a  fleet  and  army  which  not  only  exhaust  its 
already  ill-managed  resources,  but  are  really  a  source 
of  danger  rather  than  of  protection  to  Greece  itself. 

The  Cretan  question  has  only  become  a  crisis  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  within  the  last  few  months  ;  but  it  has 
been  critical  enough,  in  the  eyes  of  Greece,  for  a  good 
many  years  past.  Athens  has  been  full  of  Cretan 
refugees,  many  of  them  among  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  of  the  islanders.  They  have  stirred  up  the 
susceptible  feelings  of  the  Greeks  by  tales  of  wrong  and 
oppression,  which  doubtless  have  basis  enough  in  the 
past  history  of  Crete,  though  their  applicability  in  the 
present  instance  may  be  doubted ;  for  the  Cretans 
certainly  retain  one  of  the  faculties  with  which  they  are 
credited  by  Epimenides  and  St.  Paul.  One  of  the 
chiefs,  who  had  oh  his  own  confession  killed  seven 
Turks,  and  so  was  ijot  unreasonably  outlawed  by  the 
Turkish  authorities,  drew  a  harrowing  picture  of  his 
own   flight   and   his   wife's  danger  and  destitution. 

Why,"  he  was  asked,  "  did  you  not  manage  to  bring 
your  wife  with  you?"  "And  who,"  he  innocently 
replied,  "would  have  looked  after  my  estates  and  pro- 
perty ?"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  Turkish  soldier  or  official 
would  have  dared  to  show  his  face  within  many  miles 
of  this  chieftain's  home  in  Sphakia.  Yet  it  is  not  fair 
to  characterize  his  speech  by  the  short  word  which  we 
should  apply  to  it  in  an  Englishman.  It  is  simply  an 
emphatic  and  picturesque  method  of  speaking,  in  which 
the  exact  relation  of  words  to  facts  is  lost  sight  of  in  a 
desire  to  produce  a  certain  impression.  That  impres- 
sion has  now  been  produced  in  Greece,  and  we  see  the 
result.  Annexation  to  Greece  has  come  now  to  be 
looked  upon  by  Cretans  and  Greeks  alike  as  the  one 
solution  of  the  difficulties  of  both  parties  ;  and  one  can- 
not expect  them  to  give  up  a  long  cherished  hope  for  a 
brand-new  scheme  of  autonomy  which  they  do  not 
believe  in,  and  which  they  do  not  think  anybody  else 
believes  in.  I  may  say  that  they  ought  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  solemn  promise  of  the  Powers.  But  a 
man  whose  own  word  is  not  to  be  literally  trusted  is 
under  the  disadvantage  of  not  trusting  the  word  of 
other  people.  His  conception  of  honour  and  honesty 
is,  to  put  it  gently,  different  from  ours  ;  and  while  we 


are  applying  our  standard  to  him  he  is  applying  his 
standard  to  us.  The  result  is  that  neither  of  us  is  in 
the  least  likely  to  understand  or  to  trust  the  other. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  present  atti- 
tude of  Greece  on  the  Cretan  question  is  due  to  an 
irrepressible  outburst  of  national  feeling,  which  has 
swept  before  it  any  such  considerations  of  policy  or 
prudence  as  might  otherwise  have  restrained  the  respon- 
sible leaders.  The  persecution  and  the  sufferings  of  tj 
SovXr)  'EAAas — as  the  Greeks  call  all  Greek-speaking 
regions  that  are  not  comprised  in  the  Greek  kingdom — 
offer  a  never-failing  theme  of  pathos  and  invective  to 
the  Greek  orator,  from  the  Parliament-house  to  the 
remotest  village  store  and  cafe"  ;  and  the  people  of 
Greece  regard  the  present  struggle  in  Crete  as  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  the  Greek  War  of  Independence. 
There  is  doubtless  little  resemblance  between  the 
two  cases  ;  there  is  no  danger  now  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Turkish  rule  in  Crete,  and,  if  it  comes 
to  massacre,  the  Cretan  Christians  are  more  than 
capable  of  holding  their  own  against  the  Mussulman 
minority  in  the  island,  while  the  importation  of  a  large 
Turkish  army  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  either 
attempted  or  allowed.  But  how  are  we  to  expect  the 
Greek  peasant  to  understand  this  ?  Every  Greek  paper 
and  every  village  politician  repeats  stories  of  oppres- 
sion and  massacre  by  the  brutal  Turk,  which  we  may 
know  to  be  an  anachronism  under  present  conditions  in 
Crete,  but  which  are  in  accordance  with  everything  that 
the  modern  Greek  has  been  brought  up  to  believe.  He 
has  no  chance  of  hearing  the  truth,  and  if  he  did  hear 
it  he  would  not  believe  it  ;  no  writer  or  speaker 
would  gain  a  moment's  hearing  if  he  suggested,  for 
example,  that  the  scheme  of  autonomy  for  Crete 
was  anything  but  a  device  for  handing  the  island 
back  to  the  mercy  of  Turkish  officials.  The  Greeks, 
therefore,  simply  cannot  understand  why  the  Great 
Powers  that  fought  for  them  at  Navarino  are  against 
them  now.  When  the  people  practically  has  all  the 
power  in  its  hands,  its  one-sided  view  of  all  foreign 
politics  is  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  itself  and  to 
all  its  neighbours.  And  the  Hellenic  idea,  inculcated 
in  every  school,  and  kept  up  by  every  newspaper,  is 
peculiarly  dangerous  to  the  modern  Greeks,  who,  while 
full  of  intelligence  and  generosity,  are  quite  incapable 
of  impartial  justice  or  cool-headed  weighing  of  the 
truth.  Greek  journalism,  indeed,  coupled  with  the 
democratic  Greek  Constitution,  is  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  evil.  Here  in  England  we  have  newspapers 
enough,  and  plenty  of  statements  or  arguments  in  them 
that  show  total  inability  to  grasp  facts  or  to  understand 
conditions  ;  but  at  least  the  misrepresentations  are  not 
all  on  the  same  side,  and  may  safely  be  left  to  counteract 
one  another.  In  Greece  it  is  otherwise  ;  the  Greek  has 
no  desire  to  hear  the  other  side,  and  if  any  journal  tried 
to  instruct  him,  not  only  would  it  have  no  circulation, 
but  its  office  would  probably  be  sacked  and  its  plant 
destroyed.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  fate  of  a  paper  that 
recently  ventured  on  some  disparaging  criticisms  on  the 
Greek  army.  And  we  must  remember  that,  while  all 
the  papers  are  practically  on  one  side  in  this  matter, 
their  number  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  read  and 
talked  about  throughout  Greece  make  their  influence, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  country,  almost  unpre- 
cedented. 

All  this  does  not,  of  course,  justify  the  action  of 
Greece  in  the  present  crisis  ;  but  it  explains  a  good 
deal  that  is  inexplicable  on  the  supposition  that  Greece 
is  acting  merely  from  motives  of  self-interest  or  ag- 
grandizement. Above  all,  it  is  no  use  expecting  that 
a  people  in  such  a  mood  is  likely  to  listen  to  reason  ; 
the  Greeks  regard  themselves  in  this  matter  as  the 
champions  of  enlightenment  and  freedom,  and  therefore 
cannot  believe  that  the  three  Western  Powers  can  really 
mean  to  repress  them.  This  is  why  expressions  of 
sympathy  were  so  dangerous;  we  must  all  sympathize 
with  the  Greeks  in  some  degree,  but  if  we  tell  them  so 
they  will  infer  that  we  grant  both  the  justice  and  the 
expedience  of  their  recent  intervention  in  Crete.  And, 
but  for  their  belief  in  the  real  sympathy  of  Europe,  their 
military  preparations  on  the  frontier  might  have  been 
restrained.  But,  justice  and  expedience  apart,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  Greek  soldiers  in  Crete,  having 
thrown  themselves  into  the  midst  of  a  fierce  and  war 
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like  population  who  were  prepared  beforehand  to  wel- 
come them,  held  a  very  strong  position.  It  is  very 
different  in  Thessaly.  If  only  the  Greeks  could  have 
learnt  that  their  strength  is  to  sit  still ! 

Ernest  Gardner. 

MR.  LAURIER'S  TARIFF  PROPOSALS. 

MR.  LAURIER,  with  the  secret  approbation  of  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  seems  bent 
on  playing  a  bold  game.  Indeed,  one  would  not  be 
astonished  if  this  latest  phase  in  the  development  of  the 
Imperial  Zollverein  scheme  and  the  first  example  of 
its  practical,  albeit  one-sided,  adoption  were  largely 
counselled  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  certain  that  such 
a  measure  was  not  even  mooted  in  the  inmost  Parlia- 
mentary circles  at  Ottawa  so  late  as  February.  Mr. 
Dobell,  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Ministry,  called  upon 
Mr.  Chamberlain  three  weeks  ago  :  it  is  not  a  daring 
hypothesis  to  suppose  the  matter  discussed  at  that  meet- 
ing. At  all  events,  Mr.  Dobell's  return  to  Ottawa  is 
signalized  by  Mr.  Fielding's  dramatic  pronouncement 
in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons.  Directly  the 
Budget  proposals  were  laid  on  the  table  on  Friday  last 
the  Comptroller  of  Customs  found  himself  in  possession 
of  a  new  tariff  schedule  in  place  of  the  old.  "No 
Czar,"  observes  the  "St.  James's  Gazette,"  "could 
have  given  more  instant  effect  to  his  will." 

The  character  of  this  new  measure  which  has 
elicited  such  widespread  interest  and  so  great  an  amount 
of  comment  in  the  English  Press,  and,  one  might 
add,  brought  such  a  fierce  joy  to  the  breast  of  at 
least  one  honourable  and  gallant  English  member,  as 
"  paving  the  way  for  the  commercial  federation  of  the 
Empire,"  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  double  tariff — 
one  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  another  for  all  foreign 
countries.  The  first  tariff  will  accord  a  reduction  of 
one-eighth  of  the  duties  charged  under  the  ordinary 
tariff,  except  on  certain  exciseable  articles,  up  to 
1  July,  1898,  after  which  period  the  preference  extended 
to  British  goods  will  amount  to  one-fourth. 

At  first  blush  it  looks  as  if  the  recent  action  of  the 
United  States,  in  its  obnoxious  Alien  Labour  law  and 
the  subsequent  Dingley  Bill,  had  goaded  the  Canadian 
Government  into  reprisals.  But  the  English  organs 
which  put  forward  this  view  as  if  it  were  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  are  far  from  realizing  the  spirit  which 
at  present  animates  the  Canadian  Premier.  The  key 
to  his  policy  is  this  :  that  while  Imperialistic  sentiment 
needs  no  great  stimulus  in  Canada,  official  Colonial 
sentiment  and  recognition  are  required  at  home.  He 
intends,  in  short,  to  force  Great  Britain's  hand  in  one 
direction,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prove  to  the  United 
States  that  Canada  is  a  country  of  spirit,  and  by  no 
means  dependent  upon  the  good-will  or  the  prosperity 
of  its  big  neighbour.  To  thus  propitiate  England  and 
offend  the  States  involves  a  complete  change  of  front, 
an  utter  defection  from  the  Liberal  tactics  of  a  life- 
time. Yet,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  steal  the 
enemy's  powder  and  to  compound  a  little  of  his  own, 
Mr.  Laurier  is  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  applying  the 
match  to  the  mortar.  To  begin  with,  he  has  had  to 
convert  his  own  Ministers.  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  and 
Mr.  Fielding  are  old  Commercial  Unionists,  Reciprocity 
men,  who  held  that  Canada's  eyes  should  be  turned  for 
inspiration  and  profit  more  to  Washington  than  to 
London.  The  remainder  of  the  Cabinet,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  form  that  party  whose  leadership  Mr. 
Blake  threw  up  with  the  significant  words,  "  Your 
policy,  gentlemen,  heads  straight  for  Political  Union  !  " 
— the  same  party  which  five  years  ago,  to  quote  Sir 
Charles  Tupper's  latest  diatribe,  "roamed  through  this 
country  endeavouring  to  strike  down  British  interests 
and  to  establish  Continental  Free-trade  at  the  cost  of 
every  sentiment  of  British  loyalty." 

Having  accomplished  a  noteworthy  mastery  of  this 
perverse  band  of  Cabinet  spirits,  the  Premier  moves 
out  fearlessly  in  the  new  line.  Hereafter  Britain  is  the 
watchword  :  henceforward  Canadians  are  Britishers  as 
much  as  the  men  of  Cumberland  or  Essex.  "  I  am  a 
Britisher  :  if  I  were  but  twenty-five  years  younger  I 
believe  I  should  sit  at  Westminster  as  one  of  Canada's 
representatives."  These  are  the  Premier's  own  words; 
he  has  infused  this  spirit  into  his  advisers.    He  has 


told  them  that  for  Canada  to  exist  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  without  loss  of  wealth,  prestige  and 
dignity,  she  must  play  up  to  the  Mother-country.  She 
must  rid  herself  of  Americanism,  and  be  positive  and 
aggressive  in  her  actions.  He  tells  them  that  with 
greater  identity  with  Great  Britain's  name  and  power 
Canadians  may  yet  find  themselves  sharing  the  Empire's 
wealth  and  honour. 

Mr.  Laurier  wants  sincerely  to  make  the  Dominion 
a  prosperous  and  a  populous  country  ;  he  wants  to 
instil  energy  and  ambition  into  its  people  ;  to  prevent 
its  moral  if  not  political  absorption  into  the  States  ; 
and  he  has  come  to  believe  that  Canadianism,  how- 
ever intense  and  patriotic,  is  not  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. No  man  is  so  intensely  and  patriotically  Canadian 
as  your  habitant,  and  no  one  so  torpid  and  unpro- 
sperous. 

But  quite  apart  from  Mr.  Laurier's  motives,  and  the 
aspect  of  loyalty  and  desire  for  closer  relationship  with 
the  Empire  which  the  action  of  the  Government 
exhibits,  there  are  two  things  which  deserve  attention 
in  connexion  with  this  new  Preferential  Tariff.  The 
first  of  these  is,  very  naturally,  how  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment will  regard  it.  How  will  Downing  Street 
respond  to  Mr.  Laurier's  move?  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
and  Mr.  Foster  have  already  asked  the  Ministry  what 
it  intends  to  do  in  view  of  existing  treaties  between 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Belgium.  By  these 
treaties,  as  we  are  being  continually  reminded,  the 
Home  Government  binds  the  Colonies  not  to  differen- 
tiate between  Germany,  Belgium,  and  indeed  most 
other  countries,  in  any  arrangement  between  themselves 
and  the  Mother-country. 

"  Are  you,"  asks  the  Canadian  ex-Minister  of 
Finance,  "  going  to  signalize  this  Jubilee  year  by  repu- 
diating Imperial  obligations?"  The  reply  to  this  is 
that  Canada  wishes  to  benefit  England,  that  the  so- 
called  obligations  are  unpopular  at  home,  and  that,  in 
any  case,  they  are  not  binding  on  self-governing 
Colonies.  Authoritative  legal  opinion  had  yet  to  be 
obtained  to  prove  that  they  are. 

"  Canada,"  added  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  "  is  pre- 
pared to  fight  the  proposition  legally  and  constitu- 
tionally until  she  gets  a  decision  upon  it.  If  the  judg- 
ment be  adverse,  we  will  appeal  to  the  Mother-country  to 
repeal  those  clauses  of  the  treaty  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  fiscal  prosperity." 

The  point  about  the  self-governing  Colonies  is  most 
ingenious.  Let  us  hope  that  its  technical  value  equals 
its  felicity.  One  is  to  understand  that  the  treaties  in 
question  are  binding  on  the  Mother-country  with  regard 
to  its  actions  as  well  as  on  the  actions  of  the  Crown 
Colonies,  but  are  not  binding  on  the  others.  To  what 
lengths  does  this  lead  us  ?  We  have  only  to  cast  our 
eyes  ahead  along  the  Imperial  highway  to  behold  New- 
foundland sitting  by  the  roadside  bound  hand  and  foot 
by  oppressive  Imperial  obligations,  to  prophesy  that  if 
Mr.  Laurier's  measure  be  allowed  to  travel  so  far  before 
it  is  throttled  by  Downing  Street,  our  oldest  Colony  will 
soon  be  disencumbered  of  her  fetters.  Let  Canada's 
claim  be  admitted  {certes,  it  will  be  a  selfish,  sinister 
task  to  refuse  it),  and  Sir  William  Whiteway  and  his 
colleagues  may  be  trusted  to  lose  little  time  in  pressing 
theirs  home  upon  the  Foreign  Office.  For  of  course 
this  aspect  of  the  matter  is  one  entirely  for  the  attention 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  has  hardly,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  shown  himself  to  be  as  speculative  or  as  sympathetic 
with  regard  to  the  Colonies  as  desirous  of  maintaining 
harmony  and  pleasant  relations  nearer  home.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  Belgium  has  already  lodged  its  remon- 
strance, and  Germany  will  of  course  follow  suit — these 
Powers  being  those  most  interested  in  the  most- 
favoured-nation clause.  They  may,  moreover,  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  threaten  retaliation.  What  does 
Lord  Salisbury  propose  to  do  in  this  dilemma  ?  To 
sacrifice  Canada  to  propitiate  Belgium  ;  or  to  seize  this 
opportunity  to  tear  up  treaties  and  obliterate  clauses 
which,  rightly  declares  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  "should 
never  have  been  enacted  to  the  detriment  of  the  Colonies"? 

The  second  material  consideration  of  the  new  Tariff 
is  its  immediate  practical  effect,  so  far  as  Britain  and 
the  States  are  concerned.  To  the  Americans  any  appre- 
ciable lowering  of  the  Canadian  schedule  means  simply 
wholesale  smuggling  over  a  boundary  line  four  thousand 
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miles  long,  and  incapable  of  being  so  efficiently  patrolled 
as  to  prevent  enormous  quantities  of  British  goods  from 
deluging  American  jobbing  houses  and  American  shop- 
counters.  The  fact  that  Manchester,  Nottingham  and 
Belfast  goods  have  been  since  Friday  last  arriving  at 
Canadian  ports  at  12^  per  cent,  less  duty  than  they 
have  to  pay  at  Boston,  Portland,  or  Brooklyn,  is 
eloquent  of  illicit  commercial  possibilities.  No  one 
supposes  the  Yankees  will  rest  resigned  and  complacent 
under  this.  They,  too,  will  attempt  reprisals.  One  of 
their  first  actions  will  probably  be  to  increase  the  duties 
on  Canadian  imports  and  to  rescind  the  "  bonding 
privileges "  by  which  Canadian  railways  transport 
freight  across  strips  of  American  territory.  Sir 
William  Van  Home  and  his  fellow  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  directors  will  naturally  have  something  to  say 
to  the  Government  on  this  point — perhaps  less  to  say  if 
the  carriage  receipts  on  British  imports  destined  for 
American  consumption  be  equivalently  increased. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  the  English  reader,  while  he 
cannot  but  applaud  this  latest  and  most  forcible  pledge 
of  Mr.  Laurier  and  his  colleagues  to  the  cause  of  Im- 
perial Unit)',  must  smile  perforce  at  the  amazing  hazard 
or  the  cynicism  of  political  fortune  in  the  Dominion 
which  in  a  brief  twelve  months  has  turned  Liberals  and 
Commercial  and  Political  Unionists  into  stalwart  fugle- 
men of  Crown  and  Empire,  while  the  Tupperites  and 
Fosterites,  who  might  easily  dub  themselves  the 
"  Columbuses  "  of  Canadian  loyalty,  are  found  yelping 
and  snarling  at  each  loyal  display  !  After  all  the  latter 
would  be  scarcely  human  if  they  did  not  give  vent  to 
the  dissatisfaction  they  feel  at  the  spectacle  of  their 
opponents  making  such  good  use  of  the  bone  they 
buried  so  long,  or  exhumed  merely  for  a  vain  show 
and  dalliance.  Beckles  Willson. 

MR.   PENNELL'S  AFFIRMATIONS. 


Mr.  PenneM  affirms  in  the 
witness-box  : — - 

"  Equally  good  results 
could  be  produced  by  either 
[stone  or  paper]." 

"Times"  report  of  Pen- 
nell  v.  Harris  and  Sickert, 
6  April,  1897. 


Mr.  Pennell  lectures  at 
University  College  : — 

"For  many  reasons  it 
would  probably  be  best  to 
draw  upon  the  stone  itself 
always,  because,  first  and 
above  all,  the  less  interven- 
tion— even  mechanical  in- 
tervention— there  is  be- 
tween the  artist  and  his 
work  the  better ;  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  get  good  results 
unless  the  artist  works  on 
the  stone." 

"The  Illustration  of 
Books."  By  Joseph  Pen- 
nell (p.  113). 


OUR  UNPROFESSIONAL  SOLDIERS. 

WITH  every  Easter,  when  dust  and  East  wind  recur 
to  our  annoyance,  and  plovers'  eggs  and  salmon 
serve  to  remind  us  that  the  counterbalancing  solatia 
are  not  yet  exhausted,  the  renewed  energy  of  our 
Volunteers  marks  the  opening  year,  recalls  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  suggests  their  antidote.  But  while  inflated 
paragraphs  and  realistic  headings  announcing  battles 
and  defeats  make  our  pulses  quicken  involuntarily,  those 
who  pose,  for  the  moment  as  fighting  men  must  be 
carried  away  by  no  delusive  enthusiasm,  or  imagine  that 
the  Special  Correspondents  are  trustworthy  critics  at 
the  Easter  season.  Enthusiasm  alone  does  not  win 
campaigns,  nor  will  patriotic  sentiments  furnish  organi- 
zation for  war.  If  singing  and  rhetorical  phrases  could 
have  done  it,  the  Germans  would  have  been  quickly  forced 
across  the  frontier  of  France  in  1870.  We  remind  our 
Volunteers  of  this,  not  to  discredit  or  deride  their  most 
praiseworthy  efforts,  but  because  it  is  a  solid  fact  which 
even  professional  soldiers  often  overlook.  The  Germans 
beat  the  French  because  they  were  better  organized, 
better  equipped,  and  better  trained  for  war.  They 
possessed  other  advantages  also,  but  before  these  were 
needed  the  campaign  was  practically  won.  With 
the  pluck  and  patience  of  our  soldiers  behind  us  we 
only  escaped  disaster  in  the  Crimea  by  a  lavish  waste 


of  blood  and  treasure,  and  it  was  want  of  organization 
for  war  which  all  but  brought  about  defeat.  Now  the 
factor  in  organization  and  efficiency  for  war  which  is 
contributed  by  the  rank  and  file  is  discipline.  The 
Volunteer  officer  and  private  cannot  reform  our 
War  Office,  or  equip  our  army  as  it  should  be 
equipped,  although  the  pressure  of  all  our  Volunteers 
working  on  the  electorate  throughout  the  country  may 
ultimately  produce  results  ;  but  they  can  at  once  set  to 
work  to  render  themselves  as  regards  discipline  vastly 
more  prepared  for  the  field  than  they  now  are.  In  the 
old  days  of  smooth-bore  muskets  it  required  the  most 
unrelenting  firmness  to  drive  men  into  the  enemy's 
position  through  the  carnage  which  short  ranges 
brought  about.  Nothing  but  the  most  unhesitating 
obedience  and  the  habit  of  following  their  leaders  could 
ever  have  carried  our  men  into  the  Redan  or  made 
them  stand  their  ground  at  Inkerman.  The  fire  they 
had  to  face  was  hotter  than  anything  faced  since,  or  is 
perhaps  likely  to  be  faced  again,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  young  short-service  soldiers  of  any  army 
in  Europe  would  now  face  it.  The  probability 
is  that  modern  battles  will  be  decided  at  far 
greater  ranges  than  formerly,  and  that,  in  spite 
of  all  improvements  in  firearms,  losses  will  be  less  than 
they  used  to  be,  because  it  will  not  be  possible  for  a 
leader  to  influence  men  in  open  formations  by  his 
personality,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  while  it  will  be 
easier  to  be  a  coward  than  it  used  to  be,  and  the 
majority  of  human  beings  are  more  or  less  cowardly. 
Lines  will  of  course  ultimately  close  with  one  another, 
or  attempt  to  do  so  ;  but  one  side  will  have  been  beaten 
by  fire  before  shock  tactics  are  adopted,  and  will  not 
wait  for  the  assault  if  it  can  run  away.  Discipline,  if  it 
can  no  longer  hope  to  make  men  march  up  to  destruc- 
tion in  rigid,  locked-up  ranks,  as  though  on  parade, 
can,  however,  assert  its  value  just  as  unmistakably 
during  the  fire  fight.  Fire  discipline  teaches  men  not 
to  fire  except  at  word  of  command  ;  it  makes  every  rifle 
shoot  with  the  sight  properly  adjusted  to  the  range  ;  it 
makes  men  aim  at  the  point  indicated  by  the  commander. 
Our  Horse  and  Field  Artillery  have  arrived  at  an  almost 
perfect  system  of  such  discipline,  and  the  will  of  one 
leader  directs  the  discharge  of  every  gun  in  a  battery. 
Every  rifle  in  a  battalion  should  similarly  be  under  con- 
trol. It  is  not  so  now  even  in  our  regular  army  ;  but 
it  can  and  must  become  so.  Under  the  present 
system  we  cannot  hope  for  it  in  our  Volunteers, 
because  individuals  have  not  yet  acquired  that 
self-abnegation,  that  yielding  to  the  will  of  another, 
which  is  what  we  term  discipline.  And  they  are 
not  likely  to  acquire  it  until  they  possess  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  whom  they  can  respect. 
That  is  the  hard  unpalatable  truth  which  our  Volunteer 
battalions  must  lay  to  heart,  ponder  over,  legislate  for, 
until  a  better  state  of  things  is  reached.  It  is  of  little 
or  no  advantage  from  a  tactical  point  of  view  whether 
there  are  in  a  battalion  a  few  good  shots  who  can  gain 
prizes  at  Bisley.  It  is  of  little  more  use,  though  it 
might  be  of  benefit,  that  some  officers  should  be  able  to 
pass  tactical  examinations.  What,  at  the  present  stage 
of  Volunteer  evolution,  is  necessary  is  that  every  rifle 
should  be  directed  roughly  on  the  spot  indicated,  that 
it  should  be  fired  with  the  elevation  due  to  the  range, 
and  that  it  should  only  be  fired  when  necessary.  But 
above  all  things  every  man  should  realize  that  he  has  to 
do  exactly  as  he  is  told — always.  How  we  are  to  find 
officers  is  a  consideration  on  which  we  will  not  venture 
to  enter  here  ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  rank  and  file  may 
accustom  themselves  to  habits  of  complete  subordina- 
tion, and  endeavour  to  acquire  discipline,  without  which 
the  best  organization  and  equipment  cannot  save  an 
army  from  becoming  a  mob. 

A  NOTE  ON  BRAHMS. 

IT  is  difficult  at  first  to  perceive  even  the  wrong 
reason  why  Mr.  Henry  Wood  commenced  his 
Brahms  concert  of  last  Saturday  afternoon  with  a 
travesty  of  the  Funeral  March  from  the  A  flat  piano 
sonata  of  Beethoven.  No  funeral  march  whatever  was 
needed,  for  there  is  enough  and  more  than  enough  of 
the  coffin,  the  hearse  and  the  black  waving  plumes  in 
Brahms's  own  music,  of  which  we  were  presently  to 
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have  our  fill.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
funeral  march  is  ever  in  place  on  such  occasions — it 
seems  a  little  like  taunting-  with  his  death  the  man  it  is 
supposed  to  honour.  But  if  there  must  needs  be  a  funeral 
march,  at  least  let  it  be  a  great  original  one,  not  a 
parody  of  a  great  original  one.  The  piano  sonata  march 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  things  in  music,  but  it  is 
as  perfectly  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  instrument  it 
was  written  for  as  it  is  unadapted  and  in  fact  unadapt- 
able to  the  orchestra.  Those  opening  chords  sounded 
dull,  heavy  and  lifeless  as  lead  ;  the  tremolo  and  sug- 
gestion of  trumpet  calls  in  the  trio  were  absolutely 
without  meaning  or  beauty ;  and  the  utter  lack  of 
poignancy  in  the  wailing  phrase  at  the  conclusion  was 
simply  amazing.  Some  of  Beethoven's  piano  music, 
though  not  much  of  it,  would  bear  transference  to  the 
orchestra,  but  the  Funeral  March  on  the  Death  of  a 
Hero  does  not  bear  it.  I  do  not  suggest  that  Mr.  Wood 
should  be  hanged  for  playing  it — on  reflection  his  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  suitable  piece  becomes  obvious,  for  the 
"  Gotterdammerung  "  march  would  have  been  as  much 
out  of  place  as  the  Dead  March  in  "  Saul  "  ;  but  I  do 
suggest  that  he  should  immediately  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes  and  determine  never  again  to  play  a  funeral  march 
in  honour  of  any  one. 

That  Brahms's  position  is  high  enough  to  warrant 
the  giving  of  a  dozen  concerts  in  his  honour  need  not 
be  disputed  ;  yet  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
probably  there  are  not  a  dozen  musicians  in  Europe 
who  have  formed  any  precise  and  final  opinion  as  to 
where  he  should  be  placed.    For  myself,  doubtless  by 
listening  to  a  quantity  of  his  music  every  week  for 
five  years  it  may  be  possible  for  me  to  write  almost 
as  dogmatically  about  him  as  I  do  now  about  Bach  and 
Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Wagner  ;  but  for  the  present  it 
is  my  humble  desire  that  everything  I  say  of  him  may 
be   regarded   as  liable  to  alteration  and  correction. 
One  gets  to  know  him  very  slowly.    His  appearance 
and  manner  (so  to  speak),  though  extremely  dignified, 
are  very  much  in  his  favour  ;  but  when  one  tries  to  get 
to  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  he  has  a  fatal  trick  of 
repelling  one  by  that  "  austerity"  or  chilliness  of  which 
we  have  lately  heard  so  much.    And  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  too  frequently  a  sharp  suspicion  strikes  one 
that  there  is  little  behind  that  austere  manner — that 
his  reticence  does  not   so  much  imply  matter  held 
in  reserve  as  an  absence  of  matter.    I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  Brahms  was   a  paradoxical   fool  who 
was  clever  enough  to  hold  his  tongue  lest  he  was  found 
out,  nor  even  that  he  purposely  veiled  his  lack  of  mean- 
ing.   On  the  contrary,  a  composer  who  wished  more 
devoutly  to  be  sincere  never  put  pen  to  paper.    But  (if 
with  the  reservation  mentioned  above  I  may  be  forgiven 
for  speaking  so  plainly)  he  had  not  the  intellect  of  an 
antelope  ;  and  he  took  up  in  all  honesty  a  role  for  which 
e  had  only  the  slightest  qualification.  The  true  Brahms, 
the  Brahms  who  does  not  deceive  himself,  is  the  Brahms 
ou  find  in  many  of  the  songs,  in  some  of  the  piano  and 
hamber  music,  in  the  smaller  movements  of  his  sym- 
honies  and  in  certain  passages  of  his  overtures  ;  and  I 
ave  no  hesitation  whatever  in   asserting  (subject  of 
urse  to  emendation)  that  his  songs  are  very  much  the 
ost  satisfactory  things  he  did.    Here,  unweighted  by 
heavy  sense  of  a  mission,  he  either  revels  in  making 
eautiful — never  supremely  beautiful — tunes  for  their 
wn  sake,  or  he  actually  expresses  with  beauty  and 
nsiderable  fidelity  certain  definite  emotions.    Had  he 
ritten  nothing  but  such  small  things — songs,  piano 
'eces,  Allegrettos   like   that   in  the  D  symphony — 
is  position  might  have  been  a  degree  lower  in  the 
timation  of  the  dull  people  who  don't  count,  but  he 
would  have  been  accepted  at  something  like  his  true 
value  by  the  whole  world,  and  the  whole  world  would 
have  been  richer  by  many  lovely  things.    But  merely 
to  be  a  singer  of  wonderful  songs  was  not  sufficient  for 
Brahms  :  he  wanted  to  be  a  great  poet,  a  new  Beethoven. 
It  was  a  legitimate  ambition.  The  kind  of  music  Brahms 
really  loved  was  the  kind  of  which  Beethoven's  is  the 
most  splendid  example  ;  and  he  wanted  to  create  more 
of  the  same  kind.     He  doubtless  thought  he  could  ; 
»n  his  early  days  Robert  Schumann  predicted  that  he 
would;  and  in  his  later  days  his  intimate  friend  Hanslick 
and  a  small  herd  of  followers  asserted  that  he  did.  He 
was  run  as  the  prophet  of  the  classical  school  with  all 


the  force  of  all  who  hated  Wagner  and  had  not  brains 
enough  to  understand  either  Brahms's  or  Wagner's 
music  ;  he  became  the  god  of  all  the  musical  dullards 
in  Europe  ;  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  he  took  him- 
self with  immense  seriousness.  A  little  more  intelli- 
gence, ever  so  little  more,  would  have  shown  him  that, 
despite  the  noise  of  those  who  perhaps  admired  him 
less  than  they  dreaded  Wagner,  he  was  not  the  man 
they  said  he  was.  He  had  not  a  great  matter  to  utter  ; 
what  he  had  he  could  not  utter  in  the  classical  form  ;  yet 
he  tried  to  write  in  classical  form  — a  proceeding  that 
could  only  be  justified  if  it  enabled  him  to  communicate 
to  the  world — as  Beethoven  did  in  the  third,  fifth  and 
ninth  symphonies — a  noble  and  new  idea.  If  ever  a 
musician  was  born  a  happy,  careless  romanticist,  that 
musician  was  Brahms — he  was  even  a  romanticist  in 
the  narrower  sense,  inasmuch  as  he  was  fond  rather 
of  the  gloomy,  mysterious  and  dismal  than  of  sunlight 
and  the  blue  sky  ;  and  whenever  his  imagination 
warmed  he  straightway  began  breaking  the  bonds  in 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  work.  But  that 
miserable  article  of  Schumann — deplorable  gush  that 
has  been  tolerated,  nay,  admired,  only  because  it 
is  Schumann's  —  the  evil  influence  of  the  pseudo- 
classicism  of  Mendelssohn  and  his  followers,  the 
preposterous  over-praise  of  Hanslick  —  these  things 
drove  Brahms  into  the  mistake  never  made  by  the 
really  able  men.  Wilkes  denied  that  he  ever  was  a 
Wilksite  ;  Wagner  certainly  never  was  a  Wagnerite  ; 
there  are  people  who  ask  whether  Christ  was  ever  a 
Christian.  But  Brahms  became  more  and  more  a  de- 
voted Brahmsite  ;  he  accepted  himself  as  the  guardian 
of  the  great  classical  tradition  (which  never  existed)  ; 
and  he  wrote  more  and  more  dull  music.  It  is  idle  to 
tell  me  he  is  austere  when  my  inner  consciousness  tells 
me  he  is  merely  barren,  and  idler  to  ask  me  feel  beauty 
when  my  ears  report  no  beauty  to  me.  Whenever  his 
music  is  good  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  derived  the 
emotion  from  a  poem,  or  else  that  there  is  no  emotion 
but  only  very  fine  decorative  work.  In  most  of  his 
bigger  works — the  symphonies,  the  German  Requiem, 
the  Serious  songs  he  wrote  in  his  latter  days — he  sacri- 
ficed the  beauty  he  might  have  attained  to  the  expres- 
sion of  emotions  he  never  felt ;  he  assumed  the  pose 
and  manner  of  a  master  telling  us  great  things,  and 
talked  like  a  pompous  duffer.  An  exception  must  be 
made  :  one  emotion  Brahms  had  felt  and  did  communi- 
cate. It  was  his  tragedy  that  he  had  no  original 
emotion,  no  rich  inner  life,  but  lived  through  the  days 
on  the  merely  prosaic  plane  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  felt 
that  it  was  his  tragedy.  Anyhow,  the  one  original 
emotion  he  brought  into  music  is  a  curious  mournful 
dissatisfaction  with  life  and  with  death.  The  only 
piece  of  his  I  know  in  which  the  feeling  is  intolerably 
poignant,  seems  to  cut  like  a  knife,  is  his  setting  of  that 
sad  song  of  Goethe's  about  the  evening  wind  dashing  the 
vine-leaves  and  the  raindrops  against  the  window  pane  ; 
and  in  this  song,  as  also  in  the  movement  in  one  of  the 
quartets  evolved  from  the  song,  the  mournfulness 
becomes  absolutely  pitiable  despair.  Brahms  was  not 
cast  in  the  big  mould,  and  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his 
later  time  in  pitying  himself.  It  is  curious  that  one  of 
his  last  works  was  the  batch  of  Serious  songs,  which 
consist  of  dismal  meditations  on  the  darkness  and  dirt 
of  the  grave  and  feebly  felt  hopes  that  there  is  some- 
thing better  on  the  other  side.  That  does  not  strike 
one  as  in  the  vein  of  the  big  men. 

Much  of  Brahms's  music  is  bad  and  ugly  music,  dead 
music  ;  it  is  a  counterfeit  and  not  the  true  and  perfect 
image  of  life  indeed  ;  and  it  should  be  buried  or  cre- 
mated at  the  earliest  opportunity.  But  much  of  it  is 
wonderfully  beautiful  —  almost  but  never  quite  as 
beautiful  as  the  great  men  at  their  best.  There  are 
passages  in  the  Tragic  overture  that  any  composer 
might  be  proud  to  have  written.  If  the  opening  of  the 
D  symphony  is  thin,  unreal,  an  attempt  at  pastoral 
gaiety  which  has  resulted  merely  in  lack  of  character, 
at  any  rate  the  second  theme  is  delightful  ;  if  the  open- 
ing of  the  slow  movement  is  also  twaddle  there  are 
pleasant  passages  later  on  ;  the  dainty  allegretto  is  as 
fresh  and  fragrant  as  a  wild  rose }  and  the  finale, 
though  void  of  significance,  is  full  of  an  energy  rare  in 
Brahms.  I  mention  these  things  because  they  happened 
to  be  played,  and  finely  played,  by  Mr.  Wood  at  this 
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Brahms  concert ;  but  I  might  mention  a  score  of  other 
magnificent  pieces  or  passages.  Then  there  are  many 
of  the  songs  in  which  Brahms's  astonishing  felicity  of 
phrase,  and  his  astounding  trick  of  finding  expression 
for  an  emotion  when  the  emotion  has  been  given  to 
him,  enable  him  almost  to  work  miracles.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  his  music  is  irreproach- 
able from  the  technical  point  of  view.  Brahms  is 
certainly  with  Bach,  Mozart  and  Wagner  in  point  of 
musicianship  :  in  fact  these  four  might  be  called  the 
greatest  masters  of  sheer  music  who  have  lived.  A 
Brahms  score  is  as  wonderful  as  a  Wagner  score  ;  from 
beginning-  to  end  there  is  not  a  misplaced  note  nor 
a  trace  of  weakness  ;  and  one  stands  amazed  before 
the  consummate  workmanship  of  the  thing.  The  only 
difference  between  the  Wagner  score  and  the  Brahms 
score  is  that  while  the  former  is  always  alive,  always  the 
product  of  a  fervent  inner  life,  the  latter  is  sometimes 
alive  too,  but  more  frequently  as  dead  as  a  doormat, 
the  product  of  extreme  facility  and  (I  must  suppose)  an 
extraordinary  inherited  musical  instinct  divorced  from 
the  power  of  exalted  thought  and  feeling.  The  differ- 
ence may  be  felt  when  you  compare  a  Brahms  and  a 
Tschaikowsky  symphony.  Although  in  his  later  years 
Tschaikowsky  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  technique  of 
music,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  his  scores  clear  and 
clean,  he  never  arrived  at  anything  approaching 
Brahms's  certainty  of  touch,  and  neither  his  scoring  nor 
his  counterpoint  has  Brahms's  perfection  of  workman- 
ship. Yet  one  listens  to  Tschaikowsky,  for  the  present 
at  least,  with  intense  pleasure,  and  wants  to  listen 
again.  I  have  yet  to  meet  any  one  who  pretends  to 
have  received  any  intense  pleasure  from  a  Brahms 
symphony.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Brahms 
is  dead  ;  the  old  floods  of  adulation  will  no  longer  be 
poured  forth  by  the  master's  disciples  ;  neither  will  the 
enemies  his  friends  made  for  him  have  any  reason  to 
depreciate  his  music  ;  and  ultimately  it  will  be  possible 
to  form  a  fair,  unbiased  judgment  on  him.  This  article 
is  a  mere  casual  utterance,  by  the  way.         J.  F.  R. 

HER  MAJESTY'S. 

"The  Seats  of  the  Mighty."  In  a  Prologue  and  Three 
Acts.  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  (opening  perform- 
ance in  the  new  building),  28  April,  1897. 

"  Lost,  Stolen,  or  Strayed."  An  original  musical  farce 
in  three  acts,  by  J.  Cheever  Goodwin.  Music  by 
Woolson  Morse.  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  27  April, 
1897. 

WHEN  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  is  called  to  his  last 
audit  by  the  Recording  Angel,  the  account  will 
show  two  prominent  items  on  opposite  sides.  The 
credit  one  will  be  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  ;  the  debit, 
Falstaff.  And  we  can  imagine  Mr.  Tree  thereupon 
exclaiming,  "You  are  a  pretty  sort  of  Recording 
Angel.  Why,  everybody — except  one  fool  of  a  Satur- 
day Reviewer — is  agreed  that  my  Falstaff  was  a  master- 
piece, whereas  that  theatre  nearly  ruined  me  and  brought 
me  no  more  thanks  than  if  I  had  built  a  new  shop  in 
Oxford  Street."  I  may  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  in 
anticipating  such  public  ingratitude  ;  but  I  have  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  London  in  its  collective  capacity.  It 
is  alike  incapable  of  appreciating  a  benefit  and  of  re- 
senting an  outrage.  For  example,  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  world  is  within  a  minute's  walk  of  Charing 
Cross.  Go  down  Villiers  Street  and  ascend  the  first 
stairs  to  your  right  after  you  pass  the  music-hall.  This 
brings  you  into  the  loggia  attached  to  the  wall  of  the 
South-Eastern  terminus,  and  leading  to  the  Hungerford 
footbridge.  He  who  designed  this  loggia  was  no 
Orcagna,  though  he  had  such  a  chance  as  Orcagna 
never  had  in  Florence.  It  is  a  dismal  square  hole  in  a 
mass  of  dirty  bricks,  through  which  men  hurry  with 
loathing.  Yet  if  you  look  out  through  one  of  the 
holes — preferably  the  last  but  one — made  for  the 
convenience  of  the  east  wind,  you  will  find  the 
view  magnificent.  Right  into  one  of  the  foci 
of  that  view,  London,  without  a  murmur,  per- 
mitted Mr.  Jabez  Balfour  to  dump  the  building  which 
is  now  the  Hotel  Cecil,  just  as  it  allowed  the  London 
Pavilion  Music-hall  to  spoil  Piccadilly  Circus.  If  that 
building  had  darkened  the  smallest  window  of  a  rag 


and  bone  shop,  the  proprietor  thereof  would  have  been 
supported  by  all  the  might  of  the  State  in  maintaining 
his  "ancient  lights."  But  because  all  London — nay, 
all  the  world  that  visits  London — was  injured,  there 
was  no  placard  with  "  Ancient  View  "  on  it  put  up  in 
that  grimy  loggia.  If  the  malefactor  had  confined  him- 
self to  injuring  the  public  collectively,  he  would  by  this 
time  have  been  one  of  our  most  eminent  citizens.  Un- 
fortunately, he  trifled  with  private  property  ;  and  we 
instantly  stretched  out  our  hand  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  whither  he  had  fled  ;  seized  him  ;  and  cast 
him  into  prison.  If  the  question  had  been  one  of 
beneficence  instead  of  maleficence,  we  should  have 
shown  the  same  hyperassthesia  to  a  private  advantage, 
the  same  anaesthesia  to  a  public  one.  Mr.  Tree  has 
given  London  a  theatre.  There  is  nothing  in  that  by 
itself :  a  theatre  is  rather  a  promising  speculation  just 
at  present ;  and  in  England  theatres  can  be  built  more 
cheaply  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  :  in  fact, 
calculating  the  cost  in  the  usual  way  per  head  of  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  house,  we  find  that  whereas  in 
some  Continental  cities,  where  the  theatre  rivals  the 
parliament  house  or  the  cathedral  as  a  public  building, 
the  cost  is  over  ,£300  a  head,  in  England  we  have  achieved 
the  commercial  triumph  of  getting  the  cost  down  to  ^7. 
If  Mr.  Tree  had  allowed  his  public  spirit  to  carry  him  to 
the  length  of  £10  per  head,  and  then  celebrated  his  first 
night  by  presenting  every  lady  in  the  audience  with  a 
locket  and  every  gentleman  with  a  cigarette  case  (by 
arrangement  with  theadvertising  agents),  his  munificence 
would  have  been  extolled  to  the  skies,  and  the  compli- 
ments to  his  public  spirit  and  the  handsomeness  of  his 
theatre  would  have  been  word  for  word  just  as  they  are 
at  present  ;  for  to  the  Press  a  manager  is  a  manager, 
and  whether  he  gives  you  a  theatre  like  Terry's  or  one 
like  Daly's  or  the  Garrick  or  the  Palace,  the  acknow- 
ledgments are  the  same. 

•  Under  these  circumstances  the  fact  that  Her  Majesty's 
is  no  -£y  commercial  affair,  but  quite  the  handsomest 
theatre  in  London,  must  go  altogether  to  the  credit 
of  Mr.  Tree's  public  spirit  and  artistic  conscience.  I 
do  not  mean  that  more  money  has  been  spent  on  Her 
Majesty's  than  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  lavished  so  splendidly 
on  his  New  English  Opera  House,  now  the  Palace 
Music-hall.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that, 
if  a  few  special  items  are  left  out  of  the  question, 
Mr.  Tree  has  spent  less  in  proportion  than  Mr.  Hare 
or  Mr.  Daly.  He  has  had  the  good  sense — a  very 
rare  quality  in  England  where  artistic  matters  are  in 
question — to  see  that  a  theatre  which  is  panelled, 
and  mirrored,  and  mantelpieced  like  the  first-class 
saloon  of  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental  liner  or  a  Pullman 
drawing-room  car,  is  no  place  for  "Julius  Caesar," 
or  indeed  for  anything  except  tailor-made  drama  and 
farcical  comedy.  When  you  enter  it  you  do  not  feel 
that  you  have  walked  into  a  Tottenham  Court  Road 
shop  window,  or  smirk  with  a  secret  sense  of  looking 
as  if  you  kept  a  carriage  and  belonged  to  a  smart 
club  ;  you  feel  that  you  are  in  a  place  where  high 
scenes  are  to  be  enacted  and  dignified  things  to  be 
done.  And  this  is  the  first  quality  a  theatre  should 
have.  The  old  theatres,  with  all  their  false  notions 
of  splendour  and  their  barbarous  disregard  of  modern 
ideas  of  health,  comfort  and  decency,  always  kept  this 
in  view ;  and  that  is  why  the  best  of  them,  when 
supplemented  by  a  couple  of  adjacent  houses  and 
modified  by  a  little  rearrangement  and  sanitary  engi- 
neering, are  better  than  the  theatres  of  the  Robertsonian 
era,  with  their  first-class-carriage  idealism.  Nobody 
can  say  of  Her  Majesty's  that  it  proclaims  itself  a  place 
built  by  a  snob  for  the  entertainment  of  snobs  with 
snobbish  plays.  It  rises  spaciously  and  brilliantly  to 
the  dignity  of  art  ;  and  if  its  way  of  doing  so  is  still 
elegantly  rhetorical  and  Renascent  in  conception,  yet 
that  style  is  not  altogether  the  wrong  one  for  a  theatre  ; 
and  it  is  wonderfully  humanized  and  subtilized  by  the 
influence  of  modern  anti-Renaissance  ideas  on  the  de- 
coration. For  this  Mr.  Romaine- Walker  cannot  be  too 
generously  praised.  He  has  stepped  in  just  at  the 
point  where  Mr.  Phipps  might  have  spoiled  as  a  deco- 
rator what  he  has  wrought  as  an  architect.  M. 
Hofler's  Fontainebleau  chandelier  fits  into  the  decorative 
scheme  perfectly  ;  and  Mr.  Dignam's  stained  canvas 
act  drop,  which  produces  the  effect  of  an  impossibly 
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expensive  Gobelins  tapestry,  is  a  convincing  discovery  of 
what  an  act  drop  ought  to  be,  though  I  make  no  excuse 
for  Coypel  or  for  Dido  and  Eneas  (Raphael's  Parnassus, 
the  act  drop  of  the  old  theatre,  was  a  much  happier 
subject).  And  so  we  get  the  new  beauty  with  the  old 
elevation  of  sentiment.  The  Lyceum  and  Drury  Lane, 
old  as  they  are,  would,  if  they  were  destroyed,  be 
regretted  as  the  Garrick  and  Daly's  would  never  be 
regretted,  but  not  more  than  Her  Majesty's,  which  has 
as  yet  no  associations. 

Although  the  practical  comfort  of  the  audience  has 
been  carefully  and  intelligently  looked  after,  there  are 
one  or  two  points  in  which  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
exactly  copy  Her  Majesty's  if  I  were  building  a  theatre 
myself.  The  perfectly  horizontal  stage  is  of  course  to 
be  preferred  for  some  purposes  to  the  ordinary  sloping 
one.  Most  playgoers  have  seen  and  laughed  at  the 
way  in  which  a  pencil,  stick,  or  log  of  firewood  acci- 
dentally dropped  on  the  stage  rolls  down  the  stage  to 
the  footlights  ;  but  few  of  them  understand  the  diffi- 
culties raised  by  the  slope  now  that  "  flats  "  stand  at 
angles  to  the  footlights  instead  of  parallel  to  them,  as  in 
the  age  of  "  wings."  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  the 
stage  slopes,  the  less  steeply  need  the  auditorium  be 
banked  up  to  command  a  view  of  it ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  view  of  the  stage  from  the  back  rows  of 
the  gallery  at  Her  Majesty's  is  as  foreshortened  as  that 
from  the  operatic  altitudes  of  Covent  Garden  with  its 
many  tiers  of  boxes.  This  gallery  will  not,  I  under- 
stand, be  always  used  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  better,  instead  of  wasting  it  on  ordinary 
occasions,  to  set  it  apart  at  a  charge  of  sixpence  or 
even  less  for  such  faithful  supporters  of  high  art  as  the 
working-man  with  a  taste  for  serious  drama — especially 
Shakespeare — and  the  impecunious  student,  male  and 
female,  who  will  go  to  the  stalls  or  balcony  later  in 
life.  These  people  would  not,  like  the  shilling  god, 
expect  the  drama  to  be  written  down  to  them  ;  and 
once  they  found  their  way  to  that  gallery  it  would 
never  be  empty.  For  the  working-men  connoisseurs, 
though  they  represent  a  very  small  percentage  of  their 
class,  yet  belong  to  an  enormously  large  class,  and  so 
are  absolutely  more  numerous  than  might  be  expected 
from  their  relative  scarcity. 

Further,  I  would  abolish  all  upholstery  in  the  nature 
of  plush  and  velvet.  Its  contact  with  the  sitter  is  so 
clingingly  intimate  that  it  stops  the  circulation  in  the 
smaller  vessels  near  the  skin,  so  that  the  playgoer  at 
last  finds  himself  afflicted  with  "  pins  and  needles  " 
from  the  small  of  his  back  to  his  calves.  At  Bayreuth 
there  is  no  upholstery — only  a  broad,  cane-bottomed 
seat.  This  gets  rid  of  the  stuffiness  which  makes  the 
stalls  of  some  theatres  less  wholesome  than  the  pit  ; 
but  it  would  prove  rather  Spartan  accommodation  after 
a  time  if  the  audience  did  not  leave  the  theatre  for  an 
hour  between  each  act.  In  London  we  require  cushions  ; 
but  they  should  be  covered  with  woollen  cloth,  and  the 
stuffing  should  be  unadulterated.  At  Her  Majesty's 
the  three  rows  of  stalls  next  the  pit,  which  are  to  be 
bad  for  six  shillings,  are  not  plushy  ;  so  that  to  the 
man  who  sits  down  sensitively  and  knows  the  realities 
of  things  from  the  conventions,  they  are  better  uphol- 
stered than  the  half-guinea  seats  covered  in  velvet. 

The  first  night  was  exceeding  glorious.  Our  unique 
English  loyalty — consisting  in  a  cool,  resolute  deter- 
mination to  get  the  last  inch  of  advertisement  out  of 
the  Royal  Family — has  seldom  been  better  pushed. 
Not  a  man  in  the  house  but  felt  that  the  Jubilee  was 
good  for  trade.  Mr.  Tree  told  us  that  he  would  never 
disgrace  the  name  the  theatre  bore  ;  and  his  air  as  he 
spoke  was  that  of  a  man  who,  on  the  brink  of  forgery, 
arson  and  bigamy,  was  saved  by  the  feeling  that  the 
owner  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  must  not  do  such 
things.  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  contributed  as  straight- 
forward and  businesslike  a  piece  of  sycophancy  in 
rhyme  as  ever  a  Poet  Laureate  penned  ;  and  Mrs.  Tree 
recited  it  with  an  absence  of  conviction  that  was  only 
emphasized  by  her  evident  desire  to  please  us  all.  Miss 
Clara  Butt  showed  what  a  Royal  College  of  Music 
can  make  of  a  magnificent  voice  in  singing  "  God 
Save  the  Queen  "  at  full  length  (with  a  new  verse  thrown 
in)  alternately  with  the  Queen's  Hall  choir,  the  whole 
audience  standing  up  determinedly  meanwhile,  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  representing  Royalty  at  one  corner, 


Mr.  Labouchere  representing  Republicanism  at  the 
other,  and  the  British  Public  representing  Good  Taste 
(formerly  known  as  Hypocrisy)  in  the  middle.  The 
contents  of  the  pay-boxes,  it  was  announced,  amid  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  who,  like  myself,  had  not  paid  for 
their  seats,  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Ratepayers'  Relief  Fund.  The  proceedings 
terminated  with  a  play,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tree, 
Miss  Kate  Rorke,  Miss  Janette  Steer,  Mr.  Lewis  Waller, 
Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  Mr.  Brookfield,  Mr.  Murray  Carson, 
Mr.  Mollison,  Mr.  Holmes-Gore,  Mr.  Gerald  Du  Maurier 
and  about  a  dozen  other  artists  had  the  honour  of 
appearing. 

Among  the  triumphs  of  Man  over  Nature  I  must 
reckon  Mr.  Bourchier's  reappearance  in  London — at 
The  Strand — with  a  figure  whose  profile  shows  no  trace 
of  convexity.  Whether  it  was  done  in  a  few  seconds 
by  a  steam-roller,  or  by  a  month  of  hard  training,  I  do 
not  know  :  all  I  can  say  is  that  Mr.  Bourchier,  whom  I 
once  reproached  for  physical  redundance,  is  now  a 
model  of  athletic  grace.  He  now  plays  Dr.  Johnson 
as  well  as  Sir  Cecil  Crofton  ;  and  an  excellent  piece  of 
acting  it  is,  wonderfully  credible,  and  executed  with  the 
sort  of  skill  and  tact  that  stamp  the  born  actor.  "  The 
Queen's  Proctor"  is  as  amusing  as  ever;  but  Miss 
Violet  Vanbrugh  is  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  neces- 
sity of  pretending  to  be  an  Italian.  The  rage  for 
assumed  foreign  accents  on  the  stage  now  is  worse 
than  the  rage  for  single  eyeglasses  in  the  day  of  H.  J. 
Byron.  On  the  first  night,  when  the  parts  were  only 
skin  deep,  Miss  Vanbrugh's  Stella  was  none  the  worse 
for  being  an  Italian  ;  but  she  would  by  this  time  have 
developed  into  something  much  more  real  and  certainly 
more  intelligible  verbally,  as.  an  English-speaking 
woman,  which  Lady  Crofton  might  easily  be,  volcanic 
temperament  and  all.  This  is  probably  why  Miss  Van- 
brugh has  not  improved  her  part  of  the  play  as  much  as 
Mr.  Bourchier  has  improved  his,  though  her  performance 
is  still  very  brilliant  and  fascinating.  Besides,  the  Italian 
accent  would  not  impose  on  an  infant  who  had  ever 
heard  a  real  Italian  speaking  English.  The  other  parts 
are  as  well  done  as  they  were  at  the  Royalty,  Mr. 
Hendrie  being  replaced  by  that  always  more  than  com- 
petent actor,  Mr.  Fred  Thorne. 

"  Lost,  Stolen,  or  Strayed,"  the  new  musical  farce  at 
the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  is  a  capital  piece  of  its  kind. 
The  composer,  Mr.  Woolson  Morse,  is  a  musician  of 
resource,  well  up  in  Meyerbeer,  Massenet,  Verdi,  and 
the  operatic  melodramatists  :  his  score  is  just  what  is 
wanted.  The  acting  is,  if  anything,  too  good.  Mr.  Barnes 
and  Mr.  de  Lange,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  be  better  em- 
ployed, even  if  Mr.  Robb  Harwood  may  be  regarded  as  in 
his  proper  grotesque  element.  Mr.  Arthur  Styan's  Cuban 
Borgia  is  a  genuine  bit  of  acting  :  the  second  scene  of 
the  second  act,  in  which  he  is  associated  with  Miss 
Decima  Moore  and  Mr.  Barnes,  achieved  a  perfectly 
legitimate  comedy  success.  I  was  able  to  separate  it 
from  the  accompanying  pantomime  business  of  Mr. 
Wheeler  on  the  ladder  and  Mr.  Harwood  with  the  un- 
tameable  clock  all  the  better  as  I  could  not  see  either  of 
these  gentlemen,  my  stall  not  being  one  of  those  which 
have  the  advantage  (like  all  the,  seats  in  Her  Majesty's) 
of  commanding  a  view  of  the  stage.  The  dance  in  the 
last  act  would  be  an  unalloyed  success  if  the  cruel,  silly, 
forced,  ugly  high  kicking  were  left  out.  The  jeune 
premier  chantant,  Mr.  Appleby,  is  not  a  bore  :  his  cues 
to  the  band  are  welcome  ;  and  Miss  Decima  Moore  is 
better  than  ever.  The  piece  will  probably  run  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  City  has  become  quite  reconciled  to  the  war  in  the 
East,  and  prices  stand  pretty  much  where  they  did 
before  Easter.  Consols  remain  at  112,  and  money  is 
plentiful  at  rates  which  would  ,  certainly  bring  down  the 
Bank  of  England  to  its  minimum  once  more,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  foreign  demand  for  gold.  This  week's 
Return,  however,  shows  an  increase  of  just  over 
^200,000  in  the  reserve  of  gold  coin  and  bullion,  which 
now  amounts  to  ^34,092,000.  In  the  Stock  Markets 
business  is  still  quiet,  but  the  tone  has  improved  in 
most  departments,  Home  Railways  again  leading  the 
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way.  Foreign  Stocks  are  also  at  better  prices,  and  even 
the  Greek  1881  Bonds  rose  1  on  Thursday,  probably 
because  buyers  thought  that  the  price  was  so  low  that 
it  could  scarcely  fall  any  lower.  Argentine  securities  have 
been  in  strong  demand,  and  the  market  seems  inclined  to 
place  faith  in  the  promise  of  full  payment  of  the  interest 
of  the  Government  debt.  It  is  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment intends  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $35,000,000 
gold,  with  a  1  per  cent,  amortization,  in  substitution 
for  the  whole  of  the  provincial  loans.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  favourable  report  on  the  resources  and 
expenditure  of  the  country  which  is  asserted  to  have 
influenced  the  recent  action  of  the  Government  may 
be  justified,  and  we  believe  that  a  further  improve- 
ment in  prices  may  be  looked  for  ;  but  the  public  has 
learned  by  bitter  experience  not  to  place  too  much 
reliance  on  Argentine  methods  of  finance. 

The  Mining  Market  remains  dull,  and  has  not  been 
assisted  by  the  announcement  of  a  fresh  issue  of 
^725,000  Consolidated  Goldfields  stock  at  par  !  The 
precise  object  of  this  singular  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of 
the  directors  is  not  too  plain  ;  but  its  immediate  effect 
has  been  to  send  down  the  price  of  the  existing  stock 
still  further,  and  to  depress  the  South  African  market 
generally.  Of  course,  the  continuance  of  strained 
relations  with  the  Transvaal  Government  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  depreciation  of  South  African 
securities  ;  but  those  who  believe,  as  we  do,  that  the 
counsels  of  common  sense  and  common  interest  will 
eventually  prevail,  may  derive  considerable  comfort 
from  the  annual  report,  just  published,  of  the  Ferreira 
Gold-mining  Company. 

The  following  is  the  balance  sheet,  in  a  condensed 
form,  for  the  half-year  ending  31  December,  1896  : — 


Dr. 

To  Capital  Account, 
90,000  £1  Shares  . . 
,,  Native  Labour 
Suspense  Account 
,,  Sundry  Creditors 
,,  Profit  and  Loss- 
Balance  at  Credit  .. 


s.  d. 


90,000    o  o 


886 
6,690 


15 


By  Mine  Property  Ac- 
count, Machinery 
and  Plant,  Cash 
in  Standard  Bank 
and  at  Call,  &c. . . 


Cr. 


£491,946  13  7 


304.360  15  8 
£491,946  13  7 

The  accumulated  profit  of  ^"394, 369  is  thus  arrived  at: 


Dr. 

£  s. 

To  Mining  Expenses         117,223  5 

,,  Transport      ,   2,007  10 

,,  Reduction  ,,  ....  31,296  1 
,,  Mine  Development 

Redemption   3°*T93  0 

Depreciation  Account  46,723  4 
Dividend  Account   . .  171,000  o 

Bonus  Account   1,000  o 

,,  Special  Charges  ....  382  9 
„  Balance    394, 369  15 


;£794. 195    7  4 


Cr. 
£  d. 

By  Balance  from  last  year  266,084    5  2 

,,  Gold  Account    355I031    9  2 

,,  Cyanide  Works  Ac- 
count   100,461  13  1 

,,  Concentrates  Account  71,344  17  11 
,,  Interest  Account  ....  1,241  18  o 
,,  Dividends  Unclaimed  3140 


/794>I95    7  4 


Thus,  after  paying  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  190  per 
cent.,  the  mine  has  a  balance  to  its  credit  of  nearly 
^400,000,  of  which  about  one-third  has  been  earned 
during  the  past  year.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  at  the  present 
price  of  16,  Ferreira  stock  affords  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  a  lucrative  investment. 

The  Report  of  the  Geldenhuis  Deep  Mine,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  have  been  disappointing  to  the  share- 
holders. The  milling  operations  resulted  in  an  average 
of  111*4  stamps,  running  293^  days  ;  144,062  tons  of  ore 
were  crushed,  which  showed  the  duty  per  stamp  per 
24  hours  to  have  been  4-406  tons.  The  crushing 
produced  3o,236-2i  fine  oz.,  or  4-19  dwts.  per 
ton,  and  the  cyanide  works,  in  which  98,440  tons  of 
sands  and  concentrates  were  treated,  yielded  an  addi- 
tional i6,532-96  fine  oz.,  or  3.35  dwts.  per  ton.  The 
accounts  show  a  net  profit  of  ^16,946  on  the  year's 
working,  or  only  2s.  4^.  per  ton  crushed.  However,  the 
profit  for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  is  stated  to 
have  been  at  the  rate  of  js.  2d.  per  ton  ;  and,  if  the 
Company's  difficulties  as  to  native  labour  can  be  over- 
come, there  seems  fair  ground  to  anticipate  a  more 
prosperous  year  of  work. 

The  report  of  the  Ginsberg  Gold  Mining  Company 
for  the  year  1896  shows  a  net  profit  of  ^12,606,  which 


is  about  ^"1,500  more  than  was  brought  forward  a  year 
ago.  The  crushings  during  the  fourteen  months  to 
28  February,  1897,  have  amounted  to  31,192  tons, 
yielding  12,520  oz.  of  gold,  or  at  the  rate  of  8  "02  dwts. 
per  ton,  and  there  has  been  a  further  yield  during  the 
same  period  of  6*03  dwts.  per  ton  on  21,511  tons  treated 
by  the  cyanide  process.  The  directors  point  out  that 
the  Company's  indebtedness  for  loan  and  overdraft  will 
at  the  present  rate  of  working  be  extinguished  very 
shortly  ;  but  at  the  meeting  the  Chairman  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  the  undertaking  could  not  be  expected  to 
become  profitable  so  long  as  existing  conditions  as  to 
native  labour  continue. 

The  report  of  the  Aurora  West  United  Gold  Mining 
Company  states  that  61,099  tons  of  ore  are  in  sight, 
averaging  24  dwts.  per  ton  fire  assay.  There  is  a 
balance  of  ^34,572  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss, 
which  is  derived  from  the  premium  on  the  additional 
issue  of  shares. 

The  stock  consolidation  scheme  passed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Railway  seems  to  be  a 
sound  one.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  conversion  of  one  Four 
per  Cent.  Preference  stock  and  four  Three  and  a  Half 
per  Cent.  Preference  stock  into  one  Consolidated  Pre- 
ference stock  bearing  a  3  per  cent,  rate  of  interest.  It 
will  rank  for  dividend  after  the  Four  per  Cent.  Con- 
solidated Guaranteed  stock.  A  large  stock  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  is  generally  a  more  marketable  security,, 
and  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  heavy  lines  bears  a 
relatively  higher  value,  than  smaller  stock  at  higher 
interest.  As  the  recent  traffic  returns  of  the  Lan- 
cashire &  Yorkshire  Company  have  been  exceptionally 
good  we  look  for  a  substantial  rise  in  this  new  stock. 

We  see  that  the  project  for  making  a  Watford, 
Edgware  and  London  Railway  is  again  before  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  prospectus  issued  by  the  Watford  Rail- 
way Syndicate,  Limited,  the  public  is  told  that  "  the 
proposed  line  will  be  a  lucrative  one."  That  depends. 
The  capital  of  the  Watford,  Edgware  and  London 
Company  (if  Parliament  passes  the  Bill  in  its  deposited 
form)  will  be  ^240,000,  with  ^80,000  borrowing 
powers,  together  ^320,000.  To  pay  4  per  cent,  on 
this  the  Company  would  have  to  earn  £1 2,800  net,  and 
that  means  full  ^32,000  a  year  gross  if  the  line  is  to  be 
worked  for  60  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  ;  that  is  to  say 
(the  line  will  be  j\  miles  long),  the  railway  will  have 
to  earn  about  £82  per  mile  per  week.  This  is  not 
likely.  The  Great  Eastern  only  earns  ^67  per  mile  per 
week,  the  South-Western  ^60,  the  Tilbury  ^53,  to 
take  three  instances  of  fairly  prosperous  railways.  But 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  line  will  be  worked  for  60  per 
cent,  of  its  receipts.  Experts  give  70  as  a  more  likely 
percentage  figure.  The  Company's  only  hope  of  re- 
couping its  shareholders  lies  in  a  sale  of  the  undertaking 
to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company.  The  Great 
Northern  Company  might  offer  to  work  the  line  as  a 
continuation  of  their  Edgware  branch,  but  we  doubt  if 
they  would  buy  it,  save  at  a  figure  which  would  be  very 
unsatisfactory  to  the  Company  selling. 

An  unhappy  dispute,  we  hear,  has  arisen  between 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  which 
is  likely  to  result  in  severe  rate  cutting.  The  first- 
named  Company  proposed  to  divide  all  business  to  the 
Kootenay  district  with  the  other  and  to  take  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  receipts.  The  Canadian  Pacific  object  to 
this  on  account  of  their  long  carriage  by  water,  and 
propose  60  per  cent.,  in  additi6n  to  differential  rates  on 
the  traffic  by  the  Lakes.  The  reply  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
is,  however,  that,  serving  Eastern  Canada,  they  claim 
80  per  cent,  of  the  traffic.  Both  sides  threaten  action  ; 
but  it  is  hoped  some  amicable  arrangement  may  be 
come  to,  and  so  prevent  what  would,  from  a  share- 
holder's point  of  view,  be  a  deplorable  cutting  of  rates. 

We  understand  that  the  syndicate  formed  for  under- 
writing the  issue  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  has 
received  subscriptions  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount 
required,  and  allotments  are  now  being  made.  The 
issue  price  is  about  2\  per  cent.  This  support  is  some- 
what surprising  after  the  discouraging  reception  ac- 
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corded  to  the  Lake  Shore  funding  schemes.  However, 
as  the  rearrangement  seems  to  be  an  excellent  one,  the 
success  of  such  a  scheme  cannot  be  wondered  at. 

Our  note  of  last  week  concerning  the  exports  of  gold 
from  the  United  States  has  been  justified  by  the  ex- 
portation of  ; $1, 000,000  in  gold  to  Austria.  $155,000,000 
in  gold  remains  in  the  United  States  Treasury ; 
587,000,000  in  the  New  York  banks  ;  and  $58,000,000 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Clearing  House.  It  is  rumoured  that 
$20,000,000  in  gold  will  be  sent  to  England  during  the 
course  of  the  summer  ;  but  at  present  we  hesitate  to 
accept  the  statement,  however  welcome  it  may  be. 

The  Uruguayan  Government  has  now  issued  an 
official  denial  of  the  report  that  it  proposes  any 
further  loan  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  rebellion. 
The  Government,  we  are  assured,  is  in  no  financial 
difficulty,  and  has  sufficient  funds  in  hand  to  pay  its 
indebtedness  up  to  next  December,  besides  $800,000 
to  its  credit  in  the  new  Uruguayan  State  Bank,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  constantly  accumulating  resources. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  roseate 
estimate  has  been  arrived  at  after  providing  for  the  war 
expenditure.  In  1890  the  Uruguayan  Government 
announced  that  it  had  over  $70,000,000  deposited  in 
the  National  Bank.  But  this  was  before  the  revolution 
of  that  year.  After  the  revolution  the  Government  was 
without  even  sufficient  funds  to  meet  its  daily  expenses. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  at  present  revelling  in  the  luxury  of  a 
land  boom.  We  hear  that  as  many  as  120  auctions  were 
held  on  a  recent  Sunday.  Over  1,000  bidders  were 
present,  and  101  lots  were  sold  to  60  buyers.  The 
prices  realized  were  very  high  in  nearly  every  case,  while 
in  some  cases  they  were  quite  unprecedented.  We  are 
not  very  amorous  of  South  American  land  booms,  and 
it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  this  does  not  mark  the 
beginning  of  another  period  of  inflated  values  in  Argen- 
tina. 

The  croakers  who  bewail  the  lack  of  British  enter- 
prise will  possibly  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  gentleman  is 
at  present  in  Mexico  engaged  in  preliminary  negotia- 
tions with  a  view  to  extending  the  connexion  of 
several  large  British  firms  in  South  and  Central 
America.  Amongst  the  firms  interested  we  understand 
are  Messrs.  Keiller,  of  marmalade  fame,  Day  & 
Martin,  Schweppe,  Wright  &  Greig,  Blondeau  (Vinolia 
Soap),  Lumley  &  Co.,  R.  &  J.  Beck,  and  others — a 
sufficiently  varied  list.  It  is  believed  that  German  and 
French  firms,  who  have  practically  had  the  monopoly  of 
these  districts,  are  somewhat  concerned  at  this  move 
on  the  part  of  the  grasping  Britisher,  and  interesting 
developments  are  looked  for. 

The  depreciation  of  Brazilian  securities  is  appro- 
priately accompanied  by  the  news  that  a  Brazilian 
Committee  has  been  formed  to  support  Greece  in  her 
attitude  towards  Turkey  and  Crete,  and  to  assist  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks  as  far  as  practicable.  This  will  no 
doubt  encourage  the  Greeks  immensely  in  their  further 
struggles  ;  but  it  will  scarcely  do  much  towards 
mproving  the  internal  condition  of  Brazil,  which  just 
ow  might  have  been  thought  to  afford  a  sufficiently 
xious  field  for  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  its  people. 

In  little  more  than  two  years — that  is  to  say,  on 
16  July,  1899 — British  and  other  foreign  residents  in 
Japan  will  lose  the  privilege  of  extra-territoriality  which 
they  now  enjoy,  and  will  be  subject  to  Japanese  juris- 
diction in  civil  and  criminal  matters.  In  return  for  the 
surrender  of  extra-territoriality,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  consented  to  remove  the  restrictions  which 
now  confine  foreigners  to  the  Treaty  Ports,  and  to 
grant  them  the  right  to  freely  trade  or  manufacture  in 
any  part  of  the  Japanese  P^mpire,  but  not  to  hold  real 
estate.  Japan  is  the  first  Asiatic  Power  to  be  given 
full  control  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  Europeans 
within  her  dominions,  and  the  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  interest.  It  cannot,  however,  create 
much  confidence  among  British  residents  in  Japan  to 
find  that  before  the  new  treaty  comes  into  force  the 
Japanese  Government  is  engaged  in  framing  legislation 
in  direct  defiance  of  its  provisions. 


The  new  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  provides  that  in 
matters  of  trade  and  commerce  British  subjects  in  Japan 
shall  be  treated  on  equal  footing  with  native  subjects, 
and  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the  former  shall  pay 
the  same  export  and  import  duties  and  participate  in  any 
bounties  paid  the  latter  for  the  encouragement  of  trade. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  such  stipulations,  we  find  that  at 
the  last  Session  of  the  Diet  the  Japanese  Government 
introduced  a  Bill  for  the  encouragement  of  direct  export, 
in  which  it  is  provided  that  "subsidies"  shall  be  paid 
upon  the  export  of  silk  by  individual  Japanese  subjects 
or  by  companies  which  are  exclusively  composed  of 
Japanese.  This  measure,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Lower  House  almost  without  discussion,  and  was  pass- 
ing through  the  Upper  House  when  the  last  mail  left, 
comes  into  force  on  1  April,  1898,  some  fifteen  months 
previous  to  the  operation  of  the  new  treaty,  and  remains 
in  force  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  "  Subsidies  "  are,  of 
course,  bounties  under  another  name,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  measure  is  simply  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  which  is  to  force  British  merchants 
out  of  the  country.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  if 
our  Minister  at  Tokio  has  made  any  protest  against  the 
flagrant  disregard  of  treaty  provisions  exhibited  by  the 
Japanese  Government  in  this  matter. 

The  amount  of  the  calls  on  new  issues  falling  due  in 
May  is  comparatively  small,  being  only  ^2, 902, 000,  as 
against  ^5,260,000  in  May  1896.  Of  this  sum  the 
issues  of  miscellaneous  Companies  are  responsible  for 
^2,100,000,  the  heaviest  call  being  on  the  Mortgage 
Debenture  Stock  of  Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton  &  Co., 
which  will  amount  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  On  new  Corporation  stocks  ^607,000  falls 
due  this  month,  and  ^200,000  on  railway  securities. 
Very  few  mining  undertakings  have  been  launched 
recently,  and  the  calls  are  insignificant. 

The  absorption  by  J.  &  P.  Coats,  Limited,  of  several 
other  large  thread  undertakings  appears  to  have  been 
crowned  with  success,  for  the  Company  have  declared 
a  dividend  of  205-.  per  share  on  the  Ordinary  shares  for 
the  half-year  ending  31  December  last,  being  at  the 
rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  business  is  well 
managed  and  its  prospects  seem  equal  to  its  perform- 
ance. Since  1892  dividends  have  been  declared  as 
follows  : — 1892-4,  8  per  cent.  ;  1895,  10  per  cent.  ;  and 
1896,  26  per  cent.  At  the  present  price^of  64  or  65  the 
shares  offer  a  promising  investment. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  directors  of  Sanitas,  Limited, 
propose  to  treble  the  capital  of  the  Company  and  buy 
out  the  rights  of  the  Managing  Director,  at  the  price 
of  46,000  fully-paid  £1  shares.  The  justification 
attempted  for  this  extraordinary  watering  of  the  capital 
is  that,  as  the  nominal  amount  of  dividend  will  be  re- 
duced, therefore  the  temptation  offered  to  other  firms 
to  compete  with  the  Company  will  be  proportionately 
diminished.  This  argument  is  a  little  beyond  our  grasp, 
and  we  prefer  to  hope  that  the  rumour  does  not  possess 
the  demerit  of  accuracy. 

The  American  trade  returns  for  the  last  fiscal  year, 
which  have  just  been  received,  are  interesting  and  timely. 
They  enable  us  to  see  exactly  what  share  we  enjoy  of 
the  country's  imports  and  exports,  and  exactly  how  we 
stand  in  comparison  with  our  rivals.  In  1896,  as  much 
as  34*64  per  cent,  of  the  whole  volume  of  this  trade  was 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  as  compared  with  11*56  per 
cent,  for  Germany,  6*83  per  cent.' for  France,  6*15  per 
cent,  for  Canada  and  the  rest  of  British  North  America 
(the  West  Indies  excepted),  5.13  per  cent,  for  Brazil, 
5*10  for  the  West  Indies,  3*16  per  cent,  for  the  Nether- 
lands, 2*48  per  cent,  for  Italy,  2  per  cent,  for  Japan,  &c. 
Though  our  proportion,  as  measured  by  values,  is 
smaller  than  in  1893,  when  it  stood  at  35*24  per  cent., 
the  decrease  is  in  imports  from  America,  exports  in  that 
period  showing  an  improvement  of  '68  per  cent.  Ger- 
many's exports  in  the  same  time  went  up  from  11. 11  to 
.2.09  per  cent.  Europe,  of  course,  does  the  largest  busi- 
ness with  the  States,  the  value  of  its  commerce  last 
year  being  $1,091,682,874  out  of  a  grand  total  of 
$1,662,331,612.  And  of  the  European  figure,  the 
United  Kingdom  accounted  for  $575>7°4>773-  or  52"74 
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per  cent.  In  view  of  the  dislocation  of  relations  threat- 
ened by  the  Dingley  tariff,  these  comparisons  should 
prove  of  some  usefulness. 

We  have  already  referred  to  President  McKinley's 
observations  on  the  state  of  the  American  mercantile 
marine.  This  report  before  us  enables  us  to  judge  of 
the  sad  pass  to  which  American  shipping  has  come  by 
the  perpetuation  of  the  country's  navigation  laws  for  a 
full  generation  after  they  have  ceased  to  protect,  or  at 
least  to  be  of  value  to,  the  domestic  shipbuilder.  No 
more  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole  inward  and  out- 
ward trade  during  the  fiscal  year  1896  was  carried  in 
American  vessels.  The  American  tonnage  entered  was 
5,196,320  tons  out  of  20,989,184  tons,  or  24.76  per 
cent.  ;  and  cleared,  5,329,599  tons  out  of  21,414,585 
tons,  or  24.89  per  cent.  Seeing  that  only  12  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  commerce  was  done  under  the 
American  flag,  it  seems  to  follow  that  one-half  of  the 
tonnage  which  entered  and  cleared  was  in  ballast  or  else 
carried  very  poor  cargoes.  Of  the  19,296  foreign 
ships,  steam  and  sail,  of  15,792,864  tons  which  entered, 
15,683  of  11,168,065  tons  were  British  (including 
Canadian)  ;  and  of  the  19,534  ships  of  16,084,986  tons 
which  cleared,  15,859  of  11,365,196  tons  were  also 
British.  Germany,  which  is  making  some  progress  in 
the  shipping  trade  by  the  aid  of  liberal  bounties,  is  a 
very  poor  second  with  1,626,825  tons  entered,  and 
1,685,705  tons  cleared  ;  and  Norway  third  with  939,067 
tons  and  947,742  tons  respectively.  In  other  words, 
British  vessels  carry  over  53  per  cent,  of  the  outward, 
and  nearly  51  per  cent,  of  the  inward  commerce  of  the 
States,  while  Germany  has  7I,  and  Norway  4^  per 
cent,  of  both.  No  wonder  the  patriotic  soul  of  the 
President  is  staggered  at  the  contemplation  of  this  con- 
dition of  things. 

Comparisons  are  supposed  on  good  authority  to  be 
odious.  They  may  be,  but  sometimes  they  are  useful. 
We  are  led  to  this  weighty  reflection  by  the  excellence 
of  the  report  upon  which  the  above  figures  are  based. 
The  perfunctory  gentlemen  of  our  Board  of  Trade  would 
do  their  country  a  service  which  they  owe  to  it  if  they 
would  compile  the  trade  and  navigation  returns  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  but  half  the  fulness  and  but  half 
the  lucidity  which  characterize  the  work  of  the  Washing- 
ton Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  report  before  us  is  in 
four  quarto  volumes,  and  makes  1,432  pages  in  all. 
But  it  is  not  only  that  the  American  returns  are  elabo- 
rate :  they  are  exhaustive  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  and  admirably  arranged.  They  show  the  quanti- 
ties and  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  every 
individual  article  by  countries  and  customs'  districts. 
They  give  us,  as  our  Board  of  Trade  does,  the  number, 
tonnage,  and  nationality  of  all  the  vessels  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade  ;  but  so  far  from  throwing  these 
details  all  in  one  lump,  the  Bureau  presents  us  with 
tables  showing  the  entries  at  and  departures  from  each 
port  of  native  and  foreign  vessels,  as  well  as  the  value 
and  tonnage  in  respect  of  different  countries,  and  also 
with  the  nationalities,  tonnage,  &c. ,  of  all  the  vessels 
participating  in  the  trade  of  each  foreign  country  with 
the  United  States.  We  have  had  occasion  more  than 
once  before  this  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  flagrant 
shortcomings  of  our  Board  of  Trade.  A  study  of  the 
American  returns  would  convince  the  Department,  if  it 
was  open  to  conviction,  that  in  the  presentation  of  our 
returns- — the  monthly  and  the  annual,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  annual — there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

KINGFISHERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

76  Sloane  Street,  S.W.,  24  April. 

SIR, — Mr.  Collinson  in  a  letter  to  you  on  "The  De- 
struction of  Rare  Birds,"  in  which  I  agree,  speaks  of 
"the  near  extinction"  of  the  kingfisher.  This  state- 
ment, which  is  often  made,  is  an  erroneous  one  and  may 
damage  our  case.  Some  years  ago  when  I  gave  evidence 
on  behalf  of  Thames  users  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Thames,  I  had  to  allude  to  kingfisher-shooting, 
and  the  result  was  a  clause  which  prevented  all  shooting 
on  the  river.    Since  that  time  the  bird  has  increased  on 


the  Thames,  and  there  are  as  many  now  as  there  were 
in  1863,  when  I  first  began  to  row  much  on  the  river. 
At  Dockett  Eddy  I  have  two  nests  this  spring,  though 
I  have  seldom  previously  known  more  than  one.  A 
third  pair  was  broken  by  a  recent  shooting  case  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  public  spirit  of  an  innkeeper  at  Chertsey 
Bridge,  prosecution  and  conviction  followed. — I  am, 
yours  faithfully,  Charles  W.  Dilke. 

BRITISH   RECRUITS   FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  York  City,  U.S.,  30  March,  1897. 

Dear  Sir, — It  seems  absurd  that  the  British  army 
should  be  in  need  of  recruits  when  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  other  American  cities  contain  thousands  of  able- 
bodied  young  Britons  who,  out  of  work  and  destitute, 
would  be  only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  return 
home  and  become  soldiers.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  of  the  thousands  of  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,, 
and  Irishmen  who  arrive  in  the  United  States  each 
month,  not  five  per  cent,  manage  to  secure  employ- 
ment sufficiently  remunerative  to  enable  them  to  live. 
Instead  of  returning  home  while  they  possess  the  means, 
they  remain,  in  most  cases,  until  the  last  penny  is  gone 
and  they  are  compelled  to  beg  for  food. 

If  the  British  Consuls  in  this  country  were  to  be 
authorized  to  furnish  transportation  home  to  all  these 
young  fellows  who  would  agree  to  enlist  as  soon  as 
they  got  back,  the  British  army  would  soon  be  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  the  United  States  army,  which 
has  more  recruits  than  it  needs. — Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Banister. 

"ODERINT   DUM  METUANT." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bradfield  College,  Berkshire. 
Dear  Sir, — May  I,  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
pedantry,  point  out  a  wrong  reference  in  a  recent  issue? 
The  familiar  words  "  Oderint  dum  metuant  "  are  not 
to  be  found  in  Tacitus.  They  are  quoted  three  times 
by  Cicero,  and  as  often  by  Seneca,  from  the  tragedian 
Attius,  a  contemporary  of  the  Gracchi.  They  would  seem 
to  have  been  rather  associated  with  the  Sullar  reign  of 
terror,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  way  in  which  Seneca 
introduces  them.  Suetonius  remarks  that  this  was  a 
favourite  quotation  with  Tiberius,  and  it  may  be  added 
to  the  many  crimes  of  that  tyrant  that  he  misquoted 
"Oderint  dum  probent."  Caligula,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  was  in  the  habit  of  quoting  the  words, 
but  he  had  the  grace  to  quote  them  correctly. — Yours 
faithfully,  J.  H.  Vince. 

BEETROOT  AND  BOUNTIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue. 

Sir, — General  Sir  Henry  Wylie  Norman,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  and  Sir  David  Barbour  have  been  appointed  to  be 
Commissioners  "  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  and  pro- 
spects of  the  West  India  Sugar-growing  Islands." 

"The  wording  of  this  communication" — as  the 
"  Standard  "  said  in  an  article  some  time  ago—"  is  not 
quite  clear." 

My  friends  and  colleagues  of  the  West  Indian  Press 
very  naturally  desire  to  know  if  the  two  following 
subjects— viz. :  (1)  Ridiculously  expensive  administration 
and  (2)  Mai-Administration— come  within  the  scope  of 
the  duties  of  the  Royal  Commissioners.  The  West 
Indian  Press  have  doubtless  been  able  to  give  very 
distinct  and  explicit  explanations  to  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners on  the  spot  in  the  different  islands,  and 
would  certainly  not  fail  to  do  so. 

The  British  taxpayers  who  pay  for  this  Royal  Com- 
mission have,  I  should  think,  the  full  right  to  know 
what  they  are  paying  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  do ; 
and  it  would  certainly  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  public 
of  this  country,  who  wish  well  to  the  suffering  West 
Indian  colonists,  if  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  had  been  more  clearly  defined  before 
their  departure. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Heneage. 
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REVIEWS. 

OUR  FOOD  AND  COMMERCE  IN  WAR  TIME. 

«•  War,  Famine,  and  our  Food  Supply."  By  R.  B. 
Marston.   London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 

1897-  .  „ 

"Our  Commerce  in  War;  and  how  to  protect  it.' 
By  J.  T.  Danson.  London  :  Blades,  East  & 
Blades.  1897. 

OCCASIONALLY  there  comes  to  us  all  a  suspicion 
of  the  utter  dependence  of  this  country  upon  the 
foreigner  for  its  food  supplies.  But  the  British  mind, 
convinced  that  (while  it  is  not  perfect)  its  navy  is  the 
most  powerful  and  its  merchant  marine  the  largest  and 
swiftest  in  the  world,  refuses  to  entertain  seriously  the 
notion  of  a  blockade  of  the  English  coasts  so  complete 
as  to  prevent  a  single  grain-laden  ship  from  running  it 
in  safety.  There  are  among  us,  however,  some  worthy 
gentlemen  who,  being  cursed  with  nerves  and  not 
altogether  convinced  that  Britannia  still  rules  the  waves, 
contrive  to  work  themselves  up  into  such  a  terrible 
frenzy  over  the  contemplation  of  the  horrors  of  slow 
starvation  with  inimical  cruisers  round  the  coast  that 
they  cannot  sleep  o'  nights  for  thinking  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Marston,  we  gather,  is  not  deficient  in  patriotism, 
but  he  has  nerves,  which  in  these  circumstances  induce 
misgiving  all  round  and  make  a  man  regard  too 
seriously  the  many  "  grave  international  situations " 
which  are  brought  along  every  now  and  again  in  order 
to  give  diplomatists  something  to  do,  and  Radical 
newspapers  something  to  get  emotional  about.  Of 
course  Mr.  Marston  has  his  theory  of  the  way  whereby 
starvation  might  be  staved  off  and  foreign  cruisers  con- 
founded. Every  one  who  is  impressed  with  England's 
helplessness  in  this  matter  of  food  supply  has  his 
theory,  which  he  advances,  oftener  than  not,  with  much 
ingenuity.  Mr.  Marston's  proposal  is  that  we  should 
gradually  accumulate  in  suitable  and  protected  centres 
a  supply  of  wheat  equal  to  the  amount  (25,000,000 
quarters  or  thereabouts)  imported  in  a  year  ;  that  we 
should  make  it  illegal  to  sell,  or  in  other  words  to  throw 
on  to  the  market,  a  single  sack  of  the  reserve  of  corn, 
except  to  avert  famine,  and  then  sell  it  to  the  corn- 
merchants  to  be  re-sold  by  them  only  at  such  reason- 
able profit  as  may  be  fixed  by  law  ;  and  that  we  should 
keep  this  reserve  always  and  for  ever  in  good  condition 
by  the  compulsory  exchange  of  it  for  the  new  corn  of 
each  year's  importation  on  such  a  basis  that  the 
merchant  cannot  suffer  any  loss  or  inconvenience  on 
the  transaction.  As  the  purchase  of  such  a  vast 
quantity  of  wheat  as  25,000,000  quarters  at  one  time 
might  be  supposed  to  upset  the  calculations  of  growers 
and  dealers  and  consumers,  Mr.  Marston  would  have 
its  acquisition  spread  over  five  years.  This  scheme  he 
believes  would  give  us  a  reserve  of  wheat  that  "  would 
be  adequate,  never  deteriorate,  be  safe,  and  during 
peace-time  never  have  the  slightest  influence  on  the 
corn  market."  We  are  sorry  to  say  we  cannot  agree 
with  him.  Quite  apart  from  the  cost  of  granaries, 
interest  on  the  initial  investment,  commissions,  &c,  it 
seems  to  us  there  would  be  a  constant  disturbance  of 
the  corn  market  ;  and  we  believe  that  if  Mr.  Marston 
were  fully  informed  of  the  conditions  under  which 
business  is  carried  on  in  that  market,  he  would  be  of  the 
same  mind.  We  may  admit  that,  as  usual,  he  argues 
his  case  with  much  plausibility  ;  but  close  examination 
will  convince  most  readers  that  it  lacks  a  backbone  of 
reasonableness  and  practicableness.  We  have  neither 
space,  time,  nor  inclination  to  criticize  the  scheme 
exhaustively,  because  that  would  involve  a  discussion 
of  numerous  side  issues  as  well  as  the  main  points  ;  and 
to  do  so  in  brief  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  us  and 
would  probably  not  convert  Mr.  Marston  or  anybody 
else.  We  have  stated  the  position  which  he  holds  as 
plainly  and  as  fairly  as  possible  :  those  who  choose  to 
follow  up  the  matter  may  do  so  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Danson  desires  that  in  time  of  war  private  pro- 
perty in  transit  on  the  high  seas  shall  be  sacred,  and 
that  belligerent  ships  shall  not  attempt  to  capture  it  or 
hinder  its  free  passage.  The  sentiments  which  prompt 
Mr.  Danson's  advocacy  do  credit  to  his  heart,  and  we 
think,  with  him,  that  the  scheme  is  a  most  excellent 


one  ;  for  if  the  other  nations  would  agree  to  leave  our 
commerce  alone  when  they  attack  us,  we  could  look 
forward  to  the  result  of  the  attack  with  agreeable 
equanimity  ;  and  we  do  not  at  all  mind  Mr.  Danson,  or 
any  one  else,  proposing  to  foreign  States  that  they  shall 
promise  to  refrain  from  hitting  us  in  our  vulnerable 
spot.  The  question  is,  will  they  refrain?  Mr.  Danson 
thinks  they  will,  and  he  bases  his  belief  on  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris.  That  Declaration  affirmed  four  points  : 
the  abolition  of  privateering,  the  security  of  neutral 
goods  and  of  enemy's  goods  under  neutral  flag  (except- 
ing in  both  cases  contraband  of  war),  and  the  need  for 
effectiveness  in  a  blockade  if  the  blockade  is  to  be  binding. 
The  formal  discountenancing  of  privateering  certainly 
marks  an  advance  on  the  good  old  days  of  plunder,  when 
to  the  adventurous  a  war  offered  as  fine  a  prospect  of 
riches  as  does  the  Kaffir  Circus  at  the  degenerate  end 
of  the  century.  Now  if  the  forty  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  close  of  our  long  war  and  the  ratifying  of 
the  Paris  Declaration  sufficed  for  the  taking  of  this  big 
step,  is  it  not  reasonable,  asks  Mr.  Danson,  to  argue 
that  the  forty  years  which  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
Declaration  are  sufficient  to  justify  England  in  going  to 
the  Powers  with  a  proposal  for  complete  immunity  of 
commerce  on  the  high  seas  from  capture  in  war  ? 

Mr.  Danson,  we  fear,  is  too  optimistic.  England  has 
most  to  gain  from  this  plan  to  turn  the  ocean  into  a 
sanctuary  :  a  most  weighty  argument  against  the  pro- 
posal, in  the  view  of  other  nations.  To  counter  this 
argument  Mr.  Danson  brings  forward  the  fact  that  we 
are  the  world's  hired  carriers,  and  that  the  world  will 
not  want  to  destroy  its  own  merchandize.  There  is 
something  in  this  statement,  but  surely  much  less  than 
the  author  thinks.  Let  us  put  a  case.  France  is  at 
war  with  us.  The  destruction  of  our  merchant  fleet 
will  cripple  us  more  badly  than  will  the  shelling 
of  our  seaports.  Against  the  former  act  of  war, 
however,  is  the  objection  that  some  British  mer- 
chant ships  are  carrying  French  goods.  But  is 
that  a  sufficient  counterbalance  ?  It  is  not  always, 
or  usually,  necessary  to  sink  the  merchantman,  and 
when  a  cargo  of  goods  captured  in  a  British  bottom 
is  found  to  be  French  it  can  be  sent  on  unharmed. 
France,  then,  in  this  hypothetical  war,  will  have  very 
much  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  attacking  our 
merchant  ships.  French  merchant  vessels  will  of  course 
be  exposed  to  English  capture,  but  you  cannot  wage 
war  without  exposing  yourself  to  danger,  and  con- 
sidering the  comparative  tonnage  of  English  and 
French  merchantmen,  France's  danger  is  but  slight. 
If  the  other  Powers,  therefore  (in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Danson's  suggestion  being  made  by  England),  consider 
the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  possible  belligerents, 
we  imagine  the  chances  of  acceptance  will  not  be  par- 
ticularly good.  But  they  might  (Mr.  Danson  thinks 
they  would)  look  at  the  proposal  from  the  standpoint  of 
neutrals,  anxious,  in  the  event  of  England  going  to  war 
with  some  other  Power,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  their 
own  ships  and  cargoes — that  the  Paris  Declaration 
secures  to  neutrals — but  also  for  the  safety  of  those 
British  bottoms  which  are  carrying  their  merchandize. 
If  the  Powers  took  up  this  friendly  and  commercial  at- 
titude there  would  be  more  hope  for  the  proposal.  But 
are  other  nations  animated  by  friendliness  to  England? 

In  reality,  what  Mr.  Danson  proposes  is  a  return  to 
old  times,  when  the  people  looked  on  with  indifference 
at  the  little  wars  of  kings  and  knights  which  were  per- 
petually going  on  around  them.  Historians,  for 
example,  now  tell  us  that  the  great  Wars  of  the  Roses 
were  for  the  most  part  faction  fights  of  which  the 
ordinary  inhabitants  took  scarce  any  heed  ;  and  we  are 
given  evidence  to  show  that  the  dwellers  in  the 
countryside  a  few  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  noted  battles  were  actually  ignorant  that  such 
battles  had  been  fought.  The  parallel  is  not  exact,  of 
course  ;  for  our  forefathers  would  not  have  been 
restrained  from  plundering  ships,  or  anything  else  that 
was  handy,  by  considerations  of  the  "mutuality  of 
commerce."  But,  in  effect,  Mr.  Danson's  proposal  to 
confine  operations  to  the  armed  vessels  on  either  side 
would  have  the  result  of  bringing  us  back  to  an  up-to- 
date  version  of  the  old  individual  trial  of  strength  war- 
fare. The  prospect  is  agreeable  ;  and,  perhaps,  some 
day  peaceful  citizens  will  in  time  of  war  be  undisturbed 
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by  aught  save  a  sportsmanlike  desire  to  back  their 
fancy.  Meanwhile,  we  prefer  to  trust  in  a  navy  strong 
enough  to  protect  our  merchant  fleet  against  all  likely 


aggressors. 


DEAN   CHURCH'S   OCCASIONAL  PAPERS. 

"  Occasional  Papers."  By  the  late  R.  W.  Church, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  2  vols.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.  1897. 

WHEN  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  been  persistently 
promoting  the  clerical  veterans  of  the  Tractarian 
war,  astonished  a  younger  generation  by  calling  a  quiet 
country  parson  from  his  retirement  to  fill  the  high  post 
of  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  it  was  publicly  predicted  by  one 
who  has  himself  since  then  reached  high  ecclesiastical 
position,  that  the  appointment  of  Church  would  prove 
the  best  and  the  most  important  of  all  the  Minister's 
nominations.  So  completely  was  this  forecast  fulfilled 
that  a  dozen  or  so  of  years  later,  when  Archbishop 
Tait  died,  Premier  and  people  alike  desired  to  follow 
the  precedent  of  Tillotson  and  place  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  in  the  chair  of  St.  Augustine.  In  that  short 
space  Church  had  become,  in  the  public  eye,  the 
foremost  figure  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  came 
to  St.  Paul's  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  for  he  loved 
his  literary  retirement  and  his  peaceful  village  home, 
grateful  after  the  stormy  Oxford  conflicts  in  which  he  had 
borne  an  important  part.  A  casual  acquaintance  would 
have  declared  that  no  one  could  have  been  less  capable 
of  undertaking  the  herculean  labour  of  reforming  that 
Augean  stable  of  abuses— St.  Paul's  as  it  was— than 
the  shy,  sensitive  scholar  who  loved  his  books  and 
shrank  from  public  life.  Yet  he  did  it  with  a  courage 
and  self-denial  which  amounted  to  heroism.  He  was 
associated  with  a  Chapter  of  men  more  conspicuous 
before  the  world  than  himself.  Liddon  was  regarded 
as  the  greatest  preacher  in  the  Church  ;  Lightfoot  was 
probably  the  first  Biblical  scholar  in  England  ;  _  the 
present  Dean,  then  Senior  Canon,  was  a  born  adminis- 
trator and  man  of  affairs.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  habitual 
reserve  and  self-effacement,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  Church's  influence  upon  the  Church  and  the  nation 
to-day  remains  greater  than  that  of  all  his  Chapter  put 
together.  As  an  administrator  he  proved  himself  pos- 
sessed of  gifts  of  the  first  rank  ;  as  a  preacher,  though 
lacking  Liddon's  skill  in  rhetorical  fireworks,  his  pub- 
lished volumes  of  sermons  take  rank  with  the  few 
which  can  claim  to  be  literature  ;  and  though  he  was 
not  a  specialist  like  Lightfoot,  his  scholarship  was  as 
accurate  as  his,  while  far  more  varied,  graceful  and 
refined.  We  should  suppose  that  had  Church  chosen  to 
devote  himself  to  a  single  line  of  literary  research  or  in- 
vestigation, he  would  easily  have  attained  a  distinguished 
position.  As  it  was,  these  volumes  show  how  wide  was 
the  range  of  his  reading,  how  delicate  and  subtle  his 
literary  sense,  how  disciplined  and  how  independent  his 
judgment  of  men  and  things. 

Volumes  of  collected  papers,  contributed  by  their 
authors  to  journals  during  a  long  period  of  years,  are 
seldom  entirely  satisfactory.  They  are  almost  inevitably 
ephemeral  in  occasion  and  character  ;  they  are  apt  to 
betray  evidence  of  slightness,  inaccuracy,  smartness, 
want  of  careful  safeguarding  and  balance  of  statement. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  essays  and  papers 
before  us — consisting  mainly  of  contributions  to  the 
"Saturday  Review"  and  the  "Guardian"  between 
1846  and  1890 — are  entirely  free  from  defect  or  draw- 
back. But  it  is  safe  to  remark  that  we  can  recall  no 
similar  collection  of  reviews  and  articles  which  would 
bear  the  test  of  time  better  than  these.  There  are 
examples  in  these  pages  of  brilliant  historical  por- 
traits, of  terse  and  pointed  bits  of  criticism,  of  vivid 
and  lucid  observation,  which  are  among  the  best  things 
of  their  kind  in  our  modern  literature.  As  an  instance 
of  the  first,  take  the  picture  of  Wolsey  in  the  article  on 
*f  Brewer's  Henry  VIII."  (vol.  i.  p.  380)  ;  for  the  second, 
look  at  the  concluding  remarks  on  Renan's  "  Souvenirs 
d'enfance"  (ii.  248  sqq.),  or  indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
almost  any  part  of  the  four  reviews  of  Renan,  which, 
with  that  of  Lecky,  we  should  be  disposed  to  pro- 
nounce the  best  pieces  of  critical  work  in  these  volumes. 
For  evidence  of  observation  the  reader  will  constantly 


come  across  pungent  little  sentences  which  haunt  the 
memory,  and  seem  to  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  an 
epoch,  or  a  personality,  or  a  controversy  with  unfailing 
freshness  and  insight.  As  here  :  "  He  [Mark  Pattison] 
has  left  us  a  collection  of  interesting  and  valuable 
studies,  disastrously  and  indelibly  disfigured  by  an 
implacable  bitterness,  in  which  he  but  too  plainly  found 
the  greatest  satisfaction."  Or  again,  in  dealing  with 
the  ostentatious  professions  on  the  part  of  Liberationists 
that  they  wish  no  harm  to  the  Church,  but  only  good  : 
"It  is  very  kind  of  the  revolutionists  to  wish  all  this 
good  to  the  Church,  though  if  the  Church  is  so  bad  as 
to  need  all  these  good  wishes  for  its  improvement,  it 
would  be  more  consistent,  and  perhaps  less  cynical,  to 
wish  it  ruined  altogether.  Yet  even  if  the  Church  were 
likely  to  thrive  better  on  no  bread,  there  are  reasons 
of  public  morality  why  it  should  not  be  robbed."  Or 
once  more  :  "  M.  Thierry  never  ventures  to  be  amused 
with  St.  Jerome ;  and  a  man  who  can  write  about  St. 
Jerome  without  being  at  least  sometimes  amused  at  him 
cannot,  we  think,  be  said  to  have  taken  his  measure." 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  admirable  English 
of  which  the  Dean  was  master.  In  these  days  of  hasty 
and  slipshod  writing,  full  of  colloquial  journalese  and 
Yankee  slang,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  man  who  wrote 
a  newspaper  article  or  two  regularly  every  week  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  yet  always  with  that  fine  instinc- 
tive sense  of  style  which  characterizes  the  true  master 
in  letters.  Only  a  very  few  of  the  Dean's  contempo- 
raries can  be  counted  his  equals  in  the  command  of 
limpid  and  vigorous  English,  restrained,  dignified,  and 
in  the  best  sense  eloquent,  getting  its  effects  by  no 
artificial  construction  of  sentences,  like  Ruskin  in  his 
flamboyant  mood,  but  simply  by  dint  of  always  using 
the  right  word.  Dean  Church  was  not  merely  a  fine 
flower  of  the  old  Oxford  classical  scholarship,  he  was  a 
master  of  his  own  tongue. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  his  daughter,  in  editing 
her  father's  work,  has  discharged  her  task  with 
remarkable  tact  and  judgment.  If  in  her  "Life  and 
Letters"  of  the  Dean  she  did  not  invariably  exhibit  the 
rare  qualities  which  go  to  the  making  of  an  ideal  editor 
of  correspondence,  Miss  Church  has  in  the  present 
volumes  included  nothing  that  we  could  wish  omitted  ; 
though  it  is  more  than  possible  that  she  has  omitted 
not  a  little  which  we  might  have  wished  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

FEMININE  EXEGETICS. 

"The  Woman's   Bible."    Part   I.    The  Pentateuch. 
London  :  The  Phcenix  Press.  1897. 

IT  was  of  course  bound  to  come.  Woman,  and  least 
of  all  American  woman,  could  not  be  expected  to 
submit  eternally  to  the  indignities  heaped  upon  her  in 
the  name  of  the  Bible,  a  book  written  by  men  for  men. 
Does  it  not  teach  "  that  woman  brought  sin  and  death 
into  the  world,  that  she  precipitated  the  fall  of  the  race, 
that  she  was  arraigned  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Heaven,  tried,  condemned  and  sentenced  "  ?  And  shall 
woman  remain  silent  under  this  unjust  doom  ?  Mrs. 
(or  is  it  Miss  ?)  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  rose  up  in  her 
wrath  six  years  ago  and  said,  No  !  And  she  called  about 
her  the  Rev.  Phebe  Hanaford,  the  Rev.  Augusta  Chapin, 
the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  and  other  feminine  stalwarts, 
and  they  girded  up  their  aprons,  if  they  did  not  disdain 
so  humble  an  article  of  apparel  as  they  disdain  the 
simple  prefix  of  Mrs.  or  Miss,  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  Revising  Committee.  Woman  should  have  at 
last  a  "  Woman's  Bible,"  edited  by  "  women  of  earnest- 
ness and  liberal  ideas,  quick  to  see  the  real  purport  of 
the  Bible  as  regards  their  sex."  Hence  this  first 
instalment,  giving  us  their  commentaries  on  the  first 
five  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

From  the  introduction,  due  to  the  eloquent  pen  of  the 
editress,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  we  realize  the  great 
obstacles  encountered  by  these  devoted  servants  of 
their  sex,  who  doubtless  will  be  remembered  as  the 
Early  Mothers  of  the  Woman's  Church  of  succeeding 
centuries.  Naturally  the  Revising  Committee  were 
desirous  of  enlisting  the  services  of  feminine  Hebrew 
and  Greek  scholars,  versed  in  Biblical  criticism,  "to 
gild  our  pages  with  their  learning."  But  several  dis- 
tinguished women  appealed   to   in   this   sense  were 
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11  afraid  that  their  high  reputation  and  scholarly  attain- 
ments might  be  compromised  by  taking  part  in  an 
;nterprise  that  for  a  time  may  prove  very  unpopular," 
in  instance  of  feminine  timidity  which  must  have  filled 
:heir  stronger  sisters  with  ineffable  disdain.  But  the 
iefection  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholars  did  not  dis- 
hearten the  Committee.  They  made  their  standpoint 
"or  criticism  the  Revised  Edition  of  1888,  and  the 
•ditress  declares  that  "we  have  many  women  abun- 
iantly  endowed  with  capabilities  to  understand  and 
•evise  what  men  have  thus  far  written."  But  not  in  an 
indevout  spirit.  E.  C.  S.  still  shudders  when  a  child 
jits  upon  a  family  Bible,  though  her  reason  has  long 
igo  "  repudiated  its  divine  authority." 

The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  affords  the  Revisers  an 
idmirable  opening,  and  they  are  not  slow  to  seize  upon 
the  discrepancies  in  the  two  versions  of  the  Creation  to 
jxalt  the  position  of  woman.  The  plural  Elohim  in  the 
irst  account  has  no  difficulties  for  the  feminine  com- 
mentator. "  And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our 
mage,  after  our  likeness.  ...  So  God  created  man  in 
His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him  ; 
nale  and  female  created  He  them."  "It  is  evident 
Tom  the  language,"  remarks  E.  C.  S.,  "that  there  was 
:onsultation  in  the  Godhead,  and  that  the  masculine 
ind  feminine  elements  were  equally  represented." 
IVhence  follows  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition  the 
■econstruction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  "  Instead 
)f  three  male  persons,"  E.  C.  S.  continues,  "as  gene- 
■ally  represented,  a  Heavenly  Father,  Mother,  and  Son 
pould  seem  more  rational."  Further,  "  the  above  texts 
)lainly  show  the  simultaneous  creation  of  man  and 
foman  and  their  equal  importance  in  the  development 
)f  the  race." 

After  this  one  can  imagine  the  depth  of  scorn  that  is 
>oured  upon  the  second  or  Jahvistic  account  of  Creation 
tnd  its  story  of  the  origin  of  woman  in  "  a  petty  surgical 
)peration."  "  It  is  on  this  allegory,"  says  E.  C.  S.  in 
t  fine  frenzy,  "  that  all  the  enemies  of  woman  rest  their 
jattering-rams  to  prove  her  inferiority."  The  explana- 
:ion  of  the  existence  of  the  second  version  is  simple. 
:<  It  is  evident,"  continues  the  editress,  "  that  some 
wily  writer,  seeing  the  perfect  equality  of  man  and 
woman  in  the  first  chapter,  felt  it  important  for  the 
iignity  and  dominion  of  man  to  effect  woman's  sub- 
ordination in  this  way,"  and  E.  D.  B.  declares  her 
jpinion  that  "  the  second  story  was  manipulated  by 
»me  Jew  in  an  endeavour  to  give  heavenly  authority 
br  requiring  a  woman  to  obey  the  man  she  married." 
rhe  story  of  the  Fall  meets  with  less  reprobation.  In 
:act,  our  commentators  rather  approve  of  it  than  other- 
wise. "  We  are,"  says  E.  C.  S.,  "  equally  pleased  with 
ler  (Eve's)  attitude,  whether  as  a  myth  in  an  allegory, 
>r  as  the  heroine  of  a  historical  occurrence.  In  this 
prolonged  interview  (with  the  serpent)  the  unprejudiced 
reader  must  be  impressed  with  the  courage,  the  dignity, 
md  the  lofty  ambitions  of  the  woman.  The  tempter 
evidently  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  saw  at  a  glance  the  high  character  of  the  person 
he  met  by  chance  in  his  walks  in  the  garden.  He  did 
not  try  to  tempt  her  from  the  path  of  duty  by  brilliant 
jewels,  rich  dresses,  worldly  luxuries  or  pleasures,  but 
with  the  promise  of  knowledge,  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  Gods.  Like  Socrates  or  Plato  his  powers  of  con- 
rersation  and  asking  puzzling  questions  were  no  doubt 
marvellous,  and  he  roused  in  the  woman  that  intense 
■irst  for  knowledge  that  the  simple  pleasures  of  pick- 
Big  flowers  and  talking  with  Adam  did  not  satisfy." 
Prom  this,  in  spite  of  the  grammar,  we  can  gather  that 
the  Revising  Committee  rather  look  upon  Eve  as  the 
pioneer  of  woman's  emancipation.  But  even  the  Deity 
despises  Adam,  for  while  "it  takes  six  verses  to  de- 
scribe the  '  fall '  of  woman,  the  fall  of  man  is  con- 
temptuously dismissed  in  a  line  and  a  half."  As  for 
Adam's  subseauent  conduct,  it  was  "  to  the  last  degree 
bastardly." 

Thus  do  E.  C.  S.,  L.  D.  B.,  C.  B.C.  and  the  rest  of  the 
devoted  band  of  Revisers  uphold  the  glory  of  their  sex 
through  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy.  Here  they  expose  another  injustice  to 
woman  :  "  Although  Eve  and  her  daughters  devoted 
their  energies  to  this  occupation  (of  child-bearing),  yet 
the  entire  credit  for  the  growth  of  the  race  is  given  to 
Adam  and  his  male  descendants."  Here  they  dispose  of 


man's  ridiculous  pretensions  to  superior  ability  :  "The 
paucity  of  light  and  air  in  this  ancient  vessel  (the  Ark) 
shows  that  woman  had  no  part  in  its  architecture,  or  a 
series  of  port  holes  would  have  been  deemed  indispens- 
able." They  indicate  their  opinion  that  "  Abram  "  was 
something  of  a  humbug,  and  that  Sarah  "lacked 
several  of  the  cardinal  virtues."  It  is,  however,  pointed 
out  that  on  the  two  occasions  when  Sarah  obeyed 
Abraham  "  God  had  to  interfere  with  a  miracle  to  save 
them  from  the  results  of  that  obedience,  and  both 
Abraham  and  Sarah  were  reproved,  while  twice,  once 
by  direct  command  of  God,  Abraham  obeyed  Sarah." 
As  for  the  Egyptian  episode,  it  shows  that  Abraham, 
"like  many  a  modern  millionaire,  was  not  a  self-made 
but  a  wife-made  man."  Rebekah  does  not  win  their 
entire  admiration.  "  It  was  certainly  a  good  test  of  her 
patience  and  humility  to  draw  water  for  an  hour,  with 
a  dozen  men  looking  on  at  their  ease  and  none  offering 
help.  The  Rebekahs  of  1895  would  have  promptly 
summoned  the  spectators  to  share  their  labours,  even  at 
the  risk  of  sacrificing  a  desirable  matrimonial  alliance." 

Space  unfortunately  will  not  permit  us  to  refer  more 
at  length  to  the  many  other  delightful  and  truly  feminine 
observations  in  this  work  ;  but  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  at  this  particular  time  note  the  tribute  of  Ame- 
rican women  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  "  who  has 
carefully  reared  a  large  family  while  considering  and 
signing  all  State  papers."  Nor  can  we  take  leave  of  the 
book  without  mentioning  that  in  Chapter  VII.  we  are 
told  "the  chief  point  of  interest  in  this  parable  of 
Balaam  and  his  ass  is  that  the  latter  belonged  to  the 
female  sex." 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 

"  The  Royal  Navy  :  a  History  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present."  By  William  Laird  Clowes. 
London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  1897. 

THOSE  who  have  been  accustomed  to  study  Mr.  , 
Laird  Clowes's  writings  must  have  long  been 
aware  that  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  carry  out  the 
gigantic  task  that  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  now 
given  us  the  first  instalment.  He  has  long  been  notable 
for  his  accuracy  and  for  his  pertinacity  in  completing 
the  tale  of  facts  which  he  thought  necessary  to  establish 
any  position  ;  and  he  has  shown  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  his  capacity  for  sticking  to  the  par- 
ticular subjects  on  which  he  has  chosen  to  found  his 
reputation.  It  seemed  likely  from  the  beginning  that 
he  would  ultimately  gravitate  towards  undertaking  the 
task  of  which  we  are  now  to  judge  by  the  first  fruits  ; 
and  it  was  not  unlikely  that  if  he  did  so  he  would  take 
a  just  view  of  what  was  before  him,  and  would  under- 
stand what  the  character  of  such  a  work  ought  to  be. 
His  review  of  naval  history  in  England  is  not  unfaithful 
to  the  facts.  There  has  been  no  attempt  till  now  at 
a  real  history,  except  the  two  volumes  of  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  which  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  very  properly 
commends.  But  he  is  again  right  in  declaring  that  the 
task  that  author  set  himself  was  scarcely  within  the 
compass  of  an  ordinary  lifetime,  and  while  he  adopts 
his  principle  he  takes  care  to  guard  himself  from  being 
carried  away  by  it ;  and  in  associating  with  himself 
some  of  the  best  and  most  capable  writers  on  particular 
branches  of  the  history  he  secures  power  enough  to 
give  reasonable  prospect  of  his  whole  plan  being  carried 
out.  Sir  Clements  Markham  for  the  later  voyages  and 
discoveries  ;  Captain  Mahan  for  the  broader  aspects  of 
that  critical  time  from  1763  to  1793,  when  it  was  not 
quite  certain  whether  we  had  gained  or  lost  in  the  naval 
position  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson  for  the  earlier  voyages 
and  discoveries  and  the  minor  operations  from  1763  to 
1815;  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  war  of  1812  ;  and  Mr. 
Edward  Fraser  for  some  of  the  earlier  military  history — 
these  are  surely  the  very  best  choices  that  could  have 
been  made  in  the  way  of  collaborators.  I  must  express 
my  sympathy  with  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  and  with  Captain 
Mahan  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  strange  and  careless 
attack  upon  them  which  is  mentioned  in  the  preface. 
Surely  no  open-minded  reader  of  Mahan  can  doubt  his 
devotion  to  history  because  it  is  history,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  his  being  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  his 
quarry  by  any  considerations  as  to  who  will  be  pleased 
and  who  displeased.    Even   excusable  prejudice  has 
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failed  to  turn  him  aside  from  getting  a  true  view  of 
Nelson  ;  and  we  may  hold  him  as  safely  chained  to 
truth  as  any  historian  ever  was.    Any  one  acquainted 
with  what  had  been  written  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
about  the  war  of  1812,  and  especially  any  naval  officer, 
could  scarcely  peruse  Mr.  Roosevelt's  story  of  it  without 
a  refreshing  sense  of  relief,  and  a  consciousness  that 
some  one  doing  his  best  to  get  at  the  truth  was  telling 
it.    But  to  come  to  Mr.  Laird  Clowes's  plan  of  the 
history.    He  admits  that  it  is  founded  on  that  of  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  ;   and   that   author's  idea  was  that, 
unless  he  showed  what  the  navy  was  and  how  it  was, 
his  readers  would  not  understand  what  it  did  and  why 
it  did  it.    He  proposed  to  write  a  biography  of  the  navy 
and  to  fill  it  with  pictures  by  pen  and  pencil  of  what 
the  subject  of  it  was  at  different  periods  of  its  life,  in 
order  that  the  acts  done  might  be  justly  weighed  and 
compared.    And  this  is  what  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  has 
set  about  to  do,  and,  judging  by  the  volume  now 
issued,  will  do  with  marked  success.    The  arrange- 
ment in  this  volume,  which  I  suppose  will  be  carried 
out  in  the  remaining  four,  is  to  begin  each  period 
with   a   chapter    on   what  Mr.   Laird   Clowes  calls 
the  "Civil  History,"  by  which  he  means  an  account 
of  the  material  and  administrative  condition  of  the 
navy,  and  the   progress  therein  during  that  epoch. 
This   is   followed   by   a   chapter   on   the    "  Military 
History "  ;  that  is,  a  recital  of  the  acts  performed  by 
the  service  during  the  same  period.     The  historical 
trilogy — if  it  be  lawful  somewhat  to  extend  the  meaning 
of  the  word — is  completed  by  the  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  period.     I  believe  that  the  plan  of 
pictorial  illustration,  which  when  well  carried  out  is  so 
extremely  useful,  is  only  found  in  this  history  and  in  that 
of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.    But  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  is  careful 
to  tell  us  how  we  must  use  his  illustrations.    "  In  those 
days  there  were  no  people  who,  after  following  the  sea 
and  learning  what  ships  were  like,  did  as  artistically 
inclined  naval  officers  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
done  over  and  over  again.    The  painter,  the  medallist, 
and  the  sculptor  were  landsmen  ;  and  we  are  no  wiser 
In  trusting  their  versions  of  what  ships  were  like  than 
we  should  be  in  trusting  a  modern  North  Sea  fisherman's 
version  of  what  some  totally  unfamiliar  instrument, 
such  as  a  pulsometer  or  a  polariscope,  is  like."  Still  he 
is  right  to  give  us  the  best  contemporary  illustrations 
obtainable,  and  they  will  not  mislead  us  if  we  under- 
stand what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  draughtsman.  It 
was  a  good  thought  to  introduce  drawings  and  details 
of  the  ship  discovered  in  Norway  in  1880.    It  strongly 
confirms  the  general  truth  of  the  representations  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry,  even  though  they  were  the  work  of 
women.    All  this  "Civil  History"  appears  to  be  very 
full  and  well  done,  with  all  the  scrupulous  accuracy 
and  untiring  investigation  which  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  has 
always  exhibited.     Doubtless  the  civil  history  of  the 
navy  before  the  Norman  invasion,  together  with  the 
military  history  and  the  progress  of  discovery,  relate 
more  particularly  to  antiquarian  questions  regarding 
the  art  of  navigation,  and  are  more  interesting  from 
that  point  of  view  than  when  regarded  as  the  germs  of 
the  modern  navy.     But  Mr.  Wilson  drops  little  dia- 
monds of  interest  when  he  recounts  unquestionable 
evidence  of  a  widespread   commerce  in  these  far-off 
days.     As  the  time  progresses  so  does  the  interest 
increase,  and  so,  apparently,  does  the  discrimination  and 
the  care  taken  to  correctly  represent  the  facts  and  their 
connexions.    Of  especial  interest  is  the  naval  part  of 
the  story  of  Richard's  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
because  we  here  begin  to  get  reliable  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  fleet,  its  conduct,  and  its  fighting 
methods.     A  little  farther  on,  and  dealing  with  the 
contests  between  England  and  France  in  1217,  Mr. 
Laird  Clowes  does  not  neglect  the  promise  he  had 
made  in  his  preface  to  follow  up  a  practice  adopted — 
as  he  is  good  enough  to  say— from  Captain  Mahan 
and  myself,  that  is  of  extracting  the  philosophy  of 
naval  history  from  its  events.    And  so,  detailing  the 
defeat  of  the  French  under  Eustace  the  Monk  off  the 
South  Foreland  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  "he  _  observes  : — 
"Here  was  another  example  of  French  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  the  laws  of  the  influence  of  sea-power.    It  is 
true  that  the  potential  fleet  on  this  occasion  was  a  small 
one,  of  less  than  half  the  numerical  strength  of  that 


which  Eustace  commanded  ;  but  even  an  inferior  fleet 
must  always  be  regarded  as  a  potential  one  until  it  has 
been  either  beaten  or  safely  sealed  up  in  port ;  and  no 
admiral  is  justified,  no  matter  how  great  his  strengthen 
deliberately  endeavouring  to  carry  out  some  ulterior 
operation,  such  as  the  landing  of  troops  or  the  throwing 
ashore  of  supplies,  while  any  hostile  fleet,  no  matter  how 
apparently  feeble,  exists  free  and  unbeaten  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood."   This  is  truly  the  philosophy  of  the  case  he 
had  in  hand  ;  it  is  excellently  put,  and  the  author  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  invention  of  the  phrase 
"potential  fleet."    It  will  not  give  rise  to  the  mis- 
apprehensions which  Torrington's  term  "  the  fleet  in 
being  "  has  been  found  to  awaken.    The  period  from 
1485  to  1603  is  in  its  three  parts  full  of  interest.  Em- 
bracing the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  a  fourth 
chapter  is  added  which  treats  it  fully.    The  work  of 
the  Spanish  author  Captain  Duro  and  the  abundant 
labours  of  Professor  Laughton  have  put  very  full  mate- 
rials for  describing  the  episode  into  the  author's  hands  ; 
but  he  has  taken  care  not  to  lose  sight  of  Motley,  and 
justly  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  W.  F. 
Tilton,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  who  has  been  a 
close  critic  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  published  on 
this  matter.    The  account  is  very  full  and  complete  ; 
but  I  miss  those   reflections   on   the   philosophy  of 
the  whole  business  that  I  think  would   have  been 
apposite,  especially  on   the  vexed   question   of  how 
much  or  how  little  the  Dutch  blockade  of  Alva  con- 
tributed to  take  the  heart  out  of  Medina  Sidonia  and 
his  officers.    Mr.  Laird  Clowes  has  probably  reserved 
himself  in  treating  of  the  civil  and  material  condition 
and  history  of  the  navy  up  to  the  Armada  period.  He 
has  lightly  used  Monson,  but  has  left  his  full  and  in- 
teresting accounts  to  apply  them  to  the  period  of  his 
later  career.    Still  an  immense  quantity  of  material  is 
brought  together  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  the 
navy  was  at  the  time  ;  and  not  the  least  quaintly  in- 
teresting matter  is  the  extract  from  the  satirical  "  Com- 
playnt  of  Scotland,"  which  is  by  way  of  giving  us  a 
vision  of  a  war  ship  weighing  and  putting  to  sea  in  the 
year  1548.    Much  of  it  is  inexplicable,  but  the  orders, 
"Haul  aft  the  mainsail  sheet,"  "Mate,  keep  full  and 
by,"  have  a  not  unfamiliar  ring  in  them,  though  they 
are  three  centuries  and  a  half  old.     The  real  military 
history  of  the  navy  as  a  navy  here  begins,  and  Mr. 
Laird  Clowes   has   rightly  not  been  afraid   to  give 
up  163  pages  to  it;    but  yet  he  has  been  compelled 
to  take  much  of  it  in  presto  time  which  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  marked  adagio.     The  volume 
close's   with  Sir   Clements   Markham's  story   of  the 
voyages  and  discoveries  up  to  the  Armada.     On  his 
own   familiar   ground   he  could   not  be   other  than 
admirable,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  whole  history  oft 
discovery  enables  him  to  say  what  ought  to  be  said|. 
and  to  leave  out  what  ought  to  be  left  out.    I  believe  If 
have  but  one  fault  to  find  with  this  work,  and  that  is  its' 
size  and  weight.    For  libraries  of  reference,  to  which  I 
suppose  the  bulk  of  this  edition  will  be  speedily  con- 
signed, size  is  rather  the  reverse  of  objectionable,  but 
I  trust  the  publishers  have  a  handier  edition  up  their 
sleeves.    The  size  has  doubtless  been  determined  by 
the  plates,  and  they  form  a  good  excuse  for  it.  They 
are  excellent  reproductions ;  the  portraits  especially 
so.    There  is  much  more  character  in  the  faces  than 
one  usually  sees  taken  away  from  the  original  portraits.: 
The  general  conception  I  form  of  the  work  from  thisS 
first  volume  is  that  it  will  be  one  of  national  and? 
enduring  importance,  reflecting  especial  honour  and} 
credit  on  Mr.  Laird  Clowes,  and  generally  on  ^11  who: 
are  concerned  in  its  production.         P.  H.  Colomb. 

CANADA:   FROM  CABOT  TO 
CONFEDERATION. 

"Canada."  By  J.  G.  Bourinot,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  D.C.lJ 
"  Story  of  the  Nations  "  Series.  London :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1897. 

DR.  BOURINOT'S  story  of  Canada  appears  at  ar 
opportune  moment.  In  Canada  and  in  Englanc, 
preparations  are  in  progress  for  celebrating  the  first' 
voyage  of  John  Cabot,  who  set  out  from  Bristol  in  the 
spring  of   1497  and   discovered  North  America.  A 
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popular  account  of  the  four  hundred  years  of  Canadian 
history  should  therefore  be  acceptable  to  the  large 
number  of  people  who  will  be  interested  in  the  com- 
memoration. Nor  could  a  betfer  authority  than  Dr. 
Bourinot  be  found  to  write  such  a  history.  His  know- 
ledge is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  if  his  literary 
gifts  were  on  a  par  with  his  information  the  story  of 
Canada  would  be  wholly  admirable.  But  Dr.  Bourinot's 
matter  is  superior  to  his  manper. 

Canadian  history  is  roughly  divisible  into  three 
parts  :  first,  discovery  and  exploration,  from  Cabot 
to  de  Monts ;  second,  the  French  occupation  and 
settlement  of  Acadia  (now  Nova  Scotia),  and  Canada 
(now  Quebec)  ;  third,  the  capture  of  Canada  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  development  of  her  history  on  the  lines 
of  dual  nationality.  Why  England  did  not  follow  up 
the  discovery  made  on  her  behalf  by  Cabot  is  a  mystery. 
Frenchmen  did  what  Englishmen  should  have  done. 
During  the  sixteenth  century  they  explored  the  eastern 
coasts  and  rivers  of  the  northern  part  of  North  America, 
and  in  the  seventeenth,  dreamed  of  establishing  a  Trans- 
atlantic Empire.  Events  seemed  to  justify  the  ambitious 
programme  which  France  mapped  out,  and  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  "the  struggle  for 
dominion  in  the  great  valleys  of  North  America"  re- 
sulted in  more  than  one  brilliant  French  victory.  Dr. 
Bourinot,  despite  his  repeated  assurance  that  space 
does  not  permit  him  to  go  as  fully  into  events  as  he 
would  like,  is  at  times  rather  unnecessarily  encyclopaedic 
in  regard  to  the  men  and  the  places  concerned  in  the 
duel  between  France  and  England.  But  when  he 
reaches  the  crucial  point,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  writes  almost 
with  enthusiasm  and  leaves  an  indelible  picture  on  the 
reader's  mind  of  the  climax  which  came  in  the  deaths 
of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  on  the  plains  of  Abraham. 
Familiar  as  the  story  must  be,  it  is  one  which  English- 
men can  never  read  unmoved.  Dr.  Bourinot's  treatment 
of  it  is  at  once  dramatic  and  realistic.  In  capturing 
Quebec,  Wolfe  accomplished  by  a  combination  of 
strategy  and  daring  a  feat  which  would  have  been 
deemed  impossible  had  it  not  been  actually  performed. 

Hardly  less  stirring  than  the  taking  of  Quebec  is  the 
story  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  who  gave  up 
comfortable  homes  and  prosperity  for  the  sake  of 
sovereign  and  country.  They  faced  the  hardships  and 
privations  which  penniless  emigrants  endure  rather 
than  be  a  party  to  the  separation  of  the  American 
Colonies  from  the  Mother-country.  Few  more  pathetic 
stories  are  told  than  that  of  the  exile  of  the  Loyalists 
from  their  homes,  of  their  trials  and  struggles  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  then  a  wilder- 
ness. "  In  the  history  of  this  continent  it  can  be  only 
compared  with  the  melancholy  chapter  which  relates 
the  removal  of  the  French  population  from  their 
beloved  Acadia,"  when  the  English,  in  order  to  secure 
the  safety  of  Nova  Scotia,  ruthlessly  expelled  French- 
men who  were  not  prepared  to  take  an  unconditional 
oath  of  allegiance.  Canadian  loyalty  to  Great  Britain, 
exhibited  in  1776-83,  and  confirmed  in  1812-15,  is 
explicable  partly  on  the  ground  of  the  patriotism  of 
the  British  section  of  her  population,  and  partly  on  the 
ground  of  her  adherence  to  the  terms  under  which 
France  finally  surrendered  the  country.  Canadian  history 
during  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  present  century  alter- 
nated between  raids  on  the  frontier,  misgovernment,  and 
rebellion  ;  the  Constitution  of  1791,  which  separated  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Canadas — British  and  French  respec- 
tively—after various  crises,  was  abrogated  in  1840  ;  the 
provinces  were  united,  and  given  larger  measures  of 
autonomy,  the  way  being  prepared  for  the  confederate 
constitution  of  1867.  Dr.  Bourinot  practically  con- 
cludes his  story  with  the  entrance  into  the  Dominion  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  in  1873.  He  gives  some  useful 
notes  about  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the  out- 
breaks which  marked  the  struggle  of  Canada  from 
bureaucracy  to  democracy  and  dominion.  The  final 
chapter  is  an  essay  on  the  PVench  Canadian.  If  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  the  aspiration  to  create  a 
''Nation  Canadienne"  no  longer  exists,  the  explanation 
is  that  the  three  planks  in  the  French  Canadian  plat- 
form, "Nos  institutions,  notre  langue,  et  nos  lois,"have 
been  respected.  The  French  Canadian  enjoys  privileges 
that  neither  the  Stars  and  Stripes  nor  the  Tricolour 


would  confer.  The  story  which  Dr.  Bourinot  tells 
shows  that  Great  Britain  is  as  capable  of  mistakes  as 
any  other  Power,  but  it  also  shows  that  she  is  more 
capable  than  others — in  Colonial  matters,  at  any  rate — 
of  profiting  by  experience. 

OXFORD  CATHEDRAL. 

[PUBLISHED  this  week.] 

"Oxford,  the  Cathedral  and  the  See."  By  the  Rev. 
Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.  London  :  George  Bell  & 
Sons.  1897. 

THE  "  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ  in  Oxford"  has 
long  come  to  be  considered  rather  as  an  annexe 
of  "  the  House"  than  as  having  a  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  its  own.  Its  squat  and  humble,  spire, 
"  one  of  the  earliest  (perhaps  the  very  first)  ever  built  in 
England,"  seems  to  acknowledge  its  lowly  station  and 
to  submit  meekly  to  the  tyranny  of  Tom  Quad  and 
Tom  Tower,  which  it  knows  are  reckoned  so  much 
more  important  than  itself.  And  it  is  to  be  admitted 
that  Oxford  Cathedral  has  not  much  importance,  archi- 
tectural or  otherwise,  apart  from  its  antiquity  and  its 
associations.  Naturally  its  latest  biographer,  the  Rev. 
Percy  Dearmer,  who  writes  as  "  one  who  has  learnt  the 
best  of  what  he  knows  within  Christ  Church  walls,' 
is  not  wholly  able  to  forget  that  the  Cathedral 
Church  was  really  his  College  Chapel  much  more  than 
the  centre  of  the  Bishopric  of  Oxford,  and  when  he 
writes  lovingly  of  its  beauties  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  a 
son  who  seeks  to  exalt  a  humble  belonging  of  his 
benign  parent. 

It  is  only  in  its  earlier  period  that  Oxford  Cathe- 
dral can  be  dissociated  from  Christ  Church  College. 
Built  apparently  by  Ethelred  the  Unready  on  the  site 
of  St.  Frideswide's,  it  remains  a  monument  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Brice's  Day,  when  the  Danes  were 
killed  by  the  West  Saxons  and  the  tower  of  St. 
Frideswide,  in  which  the  Danes  of  Oxford  had  taken 
refuge,  was  burnt  with  them  to  the  ground.  Some 
remains  of  the  eighth-century  Saxon  church  have  recently 
been  discovered  as  part  of  the  wall  of  the  Cathedral  by 
Mr.  J.  Park  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Dearmer  has  availed 
himself  to  the  full  of  Mr.  Harrison's  labours,  which 
have  placed  the  early  history  of  the  building  on  a  much 
surer  footing.  In  particular  he  seems  to  have  established 
the  fact  that  the  present  Cathedral  is  the  one  built  by 
Ethelred,  and  does  not  date,  as  was  previously  sup- 
posed, from  after  the  Conquest.  No  doubt  its  unusual 
size  and  magnificence,  for  Saxon  times,  were  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  Court  of  Normandy,  Richard-le-Bon, 
Ethelred's  brother-in-law,  having  begun  about  the  same 
time  to  build  the  Abbey  of  Fecamp.  The  new 
church  does  not  seem  to  have  been  quite  finished, 
however,  and  under  Harold  it  fell  into  an  almost 
ruinous  condition.  Robert  of  Cricklade,  the  second 
prior,  probably  completed  the  building  and  ob- 
tained from  the  only  Pope  England  can  boast, 
Nicholas  Brakespear,  the  confirmation  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Priory.  Since  his  time  the  history  of  the  building 
is  one  mainly  of  restorations,  reparations  and  demo- 
litions. Wolsey,  the  creator  of  Christ  Church  College, 
which  would  now,  no  doubt,  had  he  not  fallen,  have 
been  known  as  "  Cardinal  College,"  began  the  degra- 
dation of  the  Cathedral.  Tom  Quad  swallowed  up  the 
three  western  bays,  and  since  the  great  Cardinal's  time 
his  foundation  has  lorded  it  over  the  Church  and  the 
See.  The  various  restorations  have  not  done  the 
building  much  harm,  nor  did  the  Civil  War  do  much 
damage  to  anything  save  the  stained  glass  in  the 
windows,  in  spite  of  Oxford's  position  as  a  bone  of 
contention  betwixt  the  Parliament  and  the  King. 
"  Indeed,"  as  Mr.  Dearmer  remarks,  "in  this  orderly 
country  a  great  deal  more  damage  has  been  done  by 
lawful  authority  than  by  popular  riots."  The  loss  of 
the  old  stained  glass  has  been  amply  made  up  for  in 
these  latter  days  by  the  magnificent  windows  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones,  which  are  now  the  chiefest  glory 
of  the  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Dearmer's  descriptions  of  the  architectural  and 
other  features  of  the  Cathedral  are  admirably  clear  and 
succinct.  No  one  could  demand  a  better  guide  than  he 
supplies,  and,  like  the  rest  of  this  excellent  series  of 
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monographs  on  the  great  English  cathedrals,  the  book 
is  well  illustrated  and  accurate,  not  too  technical  but 
just  technical  enough.  There  is,  further,  an  interesting 
history  of  the  foundation,  telling  amongst  other  things  of 
the  spoliation  of  the  Priory  by  Wolsey  in  order  to  endow 
his  College  with  its  revenues,  another  instance  of  the 
tyranny  of  Tom  Quad.  After  Wolsey's  fall,  Henry  VIII. 
refounded  the  College  as  his  own,  and  after  the  Re- 
formation as  the  Royal  College  it  became  what  it  still 
remains,  "  the  special  home  of  the  gilded  youth."  Its 
Deans  have  not  on  the  whole  been  very  distinguished, 
Brian  Duppa  under  Charles  I.  and  Dean  Liddell  in  our 
own  time  being  the  most  notable.  The  history  of 
the  present  See  of  Oxford,  which  dates  only  from 
Henry  VIII. 's  time,  is  marked  by  the  wanton  and 
wicked  destruction  of  Oseney  Abbey  by  that  monarch. 
This,  the  first  Cathedral  Church  of  Oxford  and  one  of 
the  finest  Abbeys  in  England,  was  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  from  1542,  so  that  here  again  the  spire  of 
Christ  Church  has  reason  to  hide  its  diminished  head, 
for  it  is  but  an  interloper  that  has  stepped  into  a  place 
made  vacant  by  a  frightful  act  of  Vandalism.  Mr. 
Dearmer  has  done  his  best  to  assert  the  importance  of 
Oxford's  Cathedral,  but  his  own  feeling  for  his  College 
and  inexorable  truth  compel  him  to  reveal  its  dependence 
and  its  comparative  insignificance. 

ZALMA. 

"Zalma."    By  T.  M.  Ellis.    London:  Ash  Partners. 
1897. 

"  'VALMA,"  that  strange  and  wonderful  book  by 
J-1  Mr.  T.  Mullett  Ellis,  has  reached  a  second  and 
illustrated  edition,  well  printed  and  with  a  symbolical 
cover  befitting  the  weird  things  within  the  book.  The 
English  in  which  it  is  written  is  weird  too  at  times,  but 
no  one  will  deny  to  Mr.  Ellis  an  extraordinary  fertility 
of  invention,  and  when  he  has  learnt  to  chasten  his 
style  and  to  curb  his  imagination  a  little,  he  will  be 
able  perhaps  to  do  more  important  work.  Zalma,  the 
Anarchist's  daughter,  with  her  scheme  for  destroying 
the  whole  population  of  the  world  at  one  stroke  by 
cultivating  the  anthrax  bacillus  in  tubs,  and  sprinkling 
it  out  of  balloons  upon  poor  doomed  man.  is  a  young 
person  of  more  than  doubtful  morality  and  undoubted 
insanity,  but  one  follows  her  adventures  with  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  to  the  end.  The  illustrations  might 
have  been  better,  even  after  due  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  difficulty  an  artist  labours  under  when  he 
has  to  represent  a  lady  so  transcendentally  beautiful  as 
the  heroine. 

THE  DREAMS    OF  DANIA. 

[published  this  week.] 

*' The  Dreams  of  Dania."    By  Frederick  Langbridge. 
,    London  :  James  Bowden.  1897. 

EVERY  now  and  again  (the  occasions  are  somewhat 
rare)  Mr.  Langbridge  reveals  the  possession  of  a 
theme  that  was  worthy  of  more  serious  treatment  than 
he  has  seen  fit  to  employ.  The  reviewer,  therefore, 
must  either  ignore  the  rare  occasions,  acquiesce  in  the 
general  low  level  and  pass  the  book  on  as  "  readable," 
or  else,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  rare  occasions,  he  must 
raise  the  voice  of  complaint.  The  latter  alternative  is 
perhaps  the  more  complimentary.  Mr.  Langbridge, 
then,  shows  his  want  of  seriousness  in  two  ways,  both 
deplorable  and  one  inexcusable.  For  an  author  com- 
mits the  unpardonable  sin  when  he  deliberately  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  spoil,  by  some  tasteless  piece  of  levity,  a 
good  moment  that  is  clearly  in  his  possession.  Here  is 
an  instance.  Dania  is  a  young  girl  sincerely  convinced 
that  she  has  a  genius  for  literature.  "To  strive  to 
write  one  perfect  page — that  is  my  work."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  her  prose  is  surreptitious  blank  verse 
about  "  green  lush  deeps  "  and  "  wandering  wanness." 
Her  lover,  Gerard,  regretting  that  so  false  an  obsession 
should  keep  her  in  the  world  of  dreams,  blind  to  her  old 
father's  sufferings,  is  more  than  unsympathetic  with 
Dania's  "work."  In  his  absence,  Standish,  an  im- 
poverished man  of  letters,  scenting  the  approach  of  a 
fortune  as  yet  unknown  to  Dania,  fools  the  girl  to  the 
top  of  her  bent,  and  with  his  appreciation  of  her  genius 


wins  her  from  Gerard.  Dania's  old  father  has  a  stroke, 
and,  in  his  half-witted  sickness,  cannot  bear  his  daughter's 
presence.  But  through  all  her  terrible  trouble,  the 
girl  knows  the  ineffable  comfort  of  Standish's  love, 
and  one  evening  she  has  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  him 
that  she  is  a  rich  woman.  His  regretful  reply  to  her 
"golden  news"  is  Dania's  comfort  for  many  weeks. 
Now  here  is  a  pathetic  situation  if  there  ever  was  one, 
and  Mr.  Langbridge  evidently  thinks  so.  He  tells  how 
the  very  affectation  of  Standish's  letter  seemed,  in  its 
way,  a  fine  thing  to  the  girl,  and  how  she  put  the 
letter  "into  her  handkerchief  drawer.  It  was  lavender 
to  make  everything  about  it  sweet."  But  he  cannot 
tell  the  pretty  thing  she  did  without  an  idiotic  guffaw 
over  a  thing  she  did  not.  Here  is  his  paragraph  as  it 
stands  : — "  She  put  that  letter,  not  into  her  bosom — - 
that  receptacle  in  old  novels,  and  in  some  new  ones,  of 
all  souvenirs  under  the  dimensions  of  a  barrel  of  oysters, 
but  into  her  handkerchief  drawer.  It  was  lavender  to 
make  everything  about  it  sweet."  Then,  after  a  few 
ironical  lines,  which  are  a  relief  from  the  ruinous  joke, 
but  still  would  be  better  away,  he  recovers  himself  com- 
pletely with  "  She  can  lean  out  of  her  window  now  and 
hear  the  thrushes  begin,  and  see  the  world  growing 
into  light."  Then  he  exclaims,  "Ah  me  !  those  letters 
that  girls  kiss !  Those  photographs.  ...  If  they 
only  knew  !  ah,  if  they  only  knew  !"  What  a  funny 
creature  Mr.  Langbridge  must  be  not  to  feel  that 
this  reflection  is  a  commonplace,  within  the  reach  of 
any  fool,  which  is  bound  to  destroy  the  pungency  of  an 
actual  moment  which  every  fool  could  not  see  !  And  he 
does  not  always  clown  in  this  fashion.  When,  in  the 
first  chapter,  Dania  reads  her  silly  allegory  to  Gerard, 
Mr.  Langbridge  describes  the  girl's  sincere  emotion 
over  her  bad  work  with  admirable  gravity.  He  is  quite 
tender  and  simple  here  ;  he  does  not  laugh,  or  so  much 
as  smile,  at  the  tremor  in  the  girl's  voice,  the  lingering 
love  with  which  she  tastes  the  happy  epithets  and  the 
fortunate  turns.  It  is  more  excusable,  though  no  less 
deplorable,  that  Mr.  Langbridge  should  lack  the  strength 
that  enables  a  man  to  develop  his  theme  from  inside, 
and  without  recourse  to  well-worn  machinery.  Dania's 
disillusion,  for  instance,  is  worthy  of  grave  treatment  ; 
but  Mr.  Langbridge  turns  it  off,  quite  ineffectively,  by  an 
easy  recourse  to  a  canard  in  the  papers,  and  an  over- 
heard conversation.  Dania's  bitter  realization  of  the 
fact  that  Gerard  took  the  right  view  after  all  is  well 
conceived  ;  but  their  reunion  is  too  easily  worked  by 
means  of  an  anonymous  volume  and  a  style  chastened 
by  trouble. 

THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  SPORT. 
[published  this  week.] 

"  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport."  Part  III.  Edited  by 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  &c.  London  : 
Lawrence  &  Bullen.  1897. 

THE  third  part  of  "The  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport r 
illustrates  even  more  notably  than  its  predecessors 
the  catholic  and  comprehensive  character  of  the  work. 
The  articles  range  from  Bowling  to  Boxing,  and  from 
Bullfighting — apologetically  introduced,  but  treated  in 
great  detail — to  the  innocent  pursuit  of  Butterfly- 
collecting.  It  is  a  good  number  in  every  respect,  with 
interesting  subjects  and  the  piquancy  of  variety. 
Among  animals  we  have  the  bustard,  the  boar  and 
the  buffalo,  the  capercailzie  and  the  caribou.  The 
bustard,  as  we  know,  is  extinct  in  England  ;  but  he 
still  gives  good  sport  in  the  South  of  Spain.  The 
capercailzie,  supposed  to  have  been  indigenous  in  Scot- 
land, exterminated  and  naturalized  again  by  the  late 
Lord  Breadalbane,  bids  fair,  we  fear,  to  become  a 
nuisance  in  some  districts,  thanks  to  its  taste  for  the 
top  shoots  of  the  young  firs.  The  South  African 
buffalo  that  once  swarmed  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Matabeleland  has  been  well-nigh  banished  to  the 
malarious  swamps  among  the  head-waters  of  rivers 
approached  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  ;  and 
it  is  explained  that  the  best  and  cheapest  way 
of  penetrating  his  haunts  is  in  a  native  boat, 
decked  fore  and  aft,  though  the  sport  must  be 
almost  as  risky  to  health  as  shooting  his  fierce  con- 
geners in  the  more  pestilential  Ganges   Delta.  As 
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for  the  caribou,  it  is  frankly  owned  that  a  good 
deal  is  still  to  be  learned  about  him.  For  the  range  of 
that  fortunate  animal  is  with  the  musk-ox  in  the  barren 
grounds  stretching  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  his 
habitat,  for  the  most  part,  is  practically  inaccessible. 
With  regard  to  the  boar,  we  congratulate  the  editors 
on  having  been  discreetly  brief  on  the  inexhaustible  and 
seductive  theme  ol  "pig-sticking,"  as  to  which  there  is 
nothing  fresh  to  be  said.  There  is  a  lengthy  contribu- 
tion on  Canoeing,  illustrated  by  many  sketches  and 
diagrams  ;  but  undoubtedly  the  articles  of  most  prac- 
tical value  are  those  by  experts  on  "  Camping  Out"  in 
South  Africa,  India,  and  North  America,  the  moral 
being  that  the  adventurer  should  steer  the  happy  mean 
between  savage  simplicity  of  outfit  and  elaborate  patent 
devices  which  are  so  many  disheartening  snares  for  the 
unwary. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  new  number  of  the  "Quarterly"  opens  appropriately 
with  a  short  article  on  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  a  little  Jubilee 
appreciation,  which  might  serve  as  a  model  to  others  who  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  this  subject.    It  is  devoid  of  the  cheap  and 
fulsome  gush  (worthy  of  the  lady  fashion-writer)  which  has  come 
welling  up  from  the  bosoms  of  most  of  the  Jubilee  writers  we 
have  made  acquaintance  with.    An  article  on  the  Psalms 
hi  History  demands  no  lengthy  discussion.    The  late  Master 
of  Balliol  occupies  a    considerable    space.     The  "  subtle 
influence  of  Bishop  Wilberforce "   has  ceased  to  permeate 
these    respectable    pages.     The    reviewer  is  sympathetic, 
even  to  excess.    But  he  is  peculiar.    His  first  point  is  that 
Mendelssohn's  grandfather  is  the  person  whose  character  was 
"  inwardly  analogous  "  to  Jowett's.    It  is  stimulating  to  meet  a 
man  who  knows  this  "grandfather  of  the  great  composer." 
Next,  over  four  pages,  he  discusses  the  profound  truth  that  Dr. 
fohnson  was  the  Master's  prototype.    It  is  true  that  Jowett 
read  his  Boswell  fifty  times,  and  always  meant  to  "  undertake 
the  vindication  of  Boswell  as  genius  and  as  man."    But,  unless 
the  reviewer  means  that  there  is  a  J  in  Johnson  as  also  in 
Jowett,  or  has  forgotten  to  say  that  the  two  men  resembled 
sach  other  in  their  points  of  divergence,  and  differed  most  in 
their  points  of  similarity,  we  for  our  part  do  not  understand  the 
comparison.    Lastly,  the  authors  of  the  "  Life  and  Letters  " 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  method  of  their  performance  is 
not  approved  by  the  "  Quarterly."    But,  after  all,  this  is  a 
kindly  critic,  an  appreciative  soul.    He  points  out  nothing 
[except  as  already  quoted)  which  is  not  in  the  book  itself ;  and 
this  is  the  best  testimony  to  the  completeness  of  the  Life  reviewed. 
The  writer  of  a  readable  article  on  "  Modern  French  Art " 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in 
actual  craftsmanship  in  France  during  the  last  thirty  years — 
that  "  the  Paris-trained  artist  of  to-day  paints  with  a  sureness 
Df  hand,  a  skill  and  completeness,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
aeen  seen  before."    The  notice  of  Mr.  Egerton  Castle's  selec- 
:ion  from  the  Jerningham  Letters  contains  most  of  the  plums  of 
1  correspondence  covering  the  period  between  the  dawn  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  early  years  of  the  Victorian  era  by 
l  "mind-life"  which  in  its  day  was  of  some  social  importance, 
rhe  next  article,  "  Crime  in  England,"  deals  nominally  with  a 
subject  of  great  and  pressing  importance.    "  Nominally,"  we 
say,  for  unfortunately  the  title  is  a  complete  misnomer.  Instead 
rfa  calm,  careful,  scientific  review  of  the  facts,  we  have  a  thinly 
lisguised  and  still  more  thinly  reasoned  polemic  against  Board 
schools.    No  doubt  it  is  true,  as  the  reviewer  contends,  that 
Ihe  optimistic  notions  with  regard  to  the  diminution  of  crime 
irhich  were  in  vogue  until  quite  recently  cannot  be  justified  by 
statistics.    It  is  true,  but  certainly  not  news,  for  Mr.  Morrison 
convinced  every  one  who  was  open  to  conviction  three  or  four 
fears  ago.    The  article  appears  to  have  been  written  before 
he  appearance  of  Mr.   Morrison's  latest  book,  which  was 
noticed  recently  in  our  columns.    This  is  all  the  more  unfortu- 
nate because  a  perusal  of  "The  Juvenile  Offender"  might 
lave  suggested    to    the  writer  of  the  article    other  and 
better  reasons  for  the  prevalence  of  crime  than   the  one 
Irhich  seems  to  him  so  all-sufficient — the  spread  of  education 
ompanied  by  the  formularies  of  the  Established  Church, 
reviewer  of  the  Badminton  volume  of  the  "  Poetry  of 
'  is  fully  alive  to  the  shortcomings  of  Mr.  Hedley  Peek's 
lection,  which,  the  reader  may  be  reminded,  forms  the  con- 
bding  issue  of  a  most  admirable,  if  unequal,  series.    In  the 
paper  on  Lamennais  there  is  not  a  little  fustian,  but  it  is  still  a 
food  article,  and  does  justice  to  a  great  Frenchman  who  now- 
adays receives  less  attention  than  he  deserves.    In  appraising 
net  value  of  this  contribution,  apart  from  its  literary  excel- 
it  would  be  as  well  to  make  some  allowance  for  the 
fcriter's  fervour,  which  he  seems  to  have  caught  from  his  subject, 
ihe  <\arefully  written  review  of  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan's 
liychologK. al  works  is  an  interesting  study.    The  day  is  now 
•ng  past  in  which  directly  abusive  attacks  upon  Darwinian  in- 
terpretations of  nature  were  possible.    The  fulminating  rhetoric 
n  dogmatic  ignorance  is  silent :  and  I'rotestant  Churchmen, 
•stead  of  hurling  texts  at  the  heads  of  Darwinians,  have  fallen 


into  a  sulky  acquiescence.    The  restless  intelligence  of  Rome* 
perennial,  discreet  and  patient,  apparently  facile,  subtle,  insistent, 
pervades  this  article,  and  any  one  who  would  enjoy  a  masterpiece 
of  dialectic  must  read  here  how  the  latest  results  of  science  are 
shown  to  be  a  restatement  of  Aristotle,  a  tardy  return  to  the 
metaphysic  of  the  Church.    One  of  the  most  interesting  state- 
ments the  reviewer  makes  is  that  he  has  not  "the  slightest 
inclination  to  deny"  that  "life  naturally  and  spontaneously 
arose  from  the  inorganic  world."    He  is  more  concerned  with 
establishing  the  occurrence  of  "breaches  of  continuity"  in  the 
evolution  of  organisms,  and  especially  with  the  breach  of  con- 
tinuity between  the  relation-perceiving  intelligence  of  man  and 
the  "consentience"  of  the  animal  mind,  and  still  more  with  his 
theory  that  all  the  extended  world  from  minerals  to  man  con- 
sists of  coalescences  of  "  active  immaterial  forms  "  with  portions 
and  quantities  of  matter.    Our  chief  fault  with  the  article  is 
that  it  is  much  more  occupied  with  exposition  of  the  reviewer's 
own  metaphysics  than  with  description  or  criticism  of  Lloyd 
Morgan's  interesting  investigations.    But  it  is  good  reading, 
and  if  there  is  a  reviewer  besides  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart  with 
the  same  combination  of  anatomical  knowledge,  dialectic  acute- 
ness  and  suave  orthodoxy,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  his  name. 
Another  article  deserving  of  commendation  for  its  level-headed 
appreciation  of  a  man  who  has  laboured  long  and  hard  and  not 
without  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  history,  is  that  on  Francis 
Parkman,  the  good  American  who  "  never  forgets  what  he  owes 
to  England."    A  crisp,  bright  article  is  that  on  "  The  Rise  of 
the  German  Infantry,"  even  if  the  title  be  a  somewhat  misleading 
one.    The  German  infantry  were  not  at  their  best  till  1870,  and 
we  are  taken  no  further  on  the  way  here  than  1586.    But  what 
we  have  been  given  is  excellent,  and  the  author  displays  wide 
reading  and  a  close  acquaintance  with  his  subject  without  the 
least  flavour  of  either  pedantry  or  prosiness.    Most  fascinating 
is  the  story  of  the  Landsknechts,  and  it  is  told  in  a  style  that 
matches  the  subject  well.    Many  of  our  most  cherished  military 
institutions  have  had  their  origin  amid  these  soldiers  of  fortune, 
who  feared  the  "  Provost,"  ran  the  gauntlet,  and  fired  three 
volleys  over  their  comrades'  graves  centuries  ago.  George 
von  Frundsberg,  as  a  typical  Landsknecht,  occupies  a  large 
space,  and  no  one  will  grudge  it  to  him,  for  surely  a  man  can 
never  have  been  more  clearly  intended  by  nature  for  an  adven- 
turer than  was  he.    We  remember  him  in  this  country  because 
of  a  single  anecdote  which  has  handed  down  his  words  to 
Luther  on  his  entrance  to  the  Diet  of  Worms.  He  will  interest 
us  now  also  because  we  learn  that  he  was  once  the  chief  of 
Mindelheim,  which  principality  devolved  for  a  time  on  another 
celebrated  adventurer,  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to  wit. 
The  last  article,  on  the  Political  Situation,  has  for  its  text  the 
strong  feeling  of  disquietude,  if  not  of  dissatisfaction,  which 
recently  pervaded  the  Unionist  party  in  the  country.  That 
discontent,  which  was  real  enough  in  its  character  if  insufficient 
in  its  causes  while  it  lasted,  has  now,  we  may  suppose,  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  those  zealous  partisans  who  were 
loudest  in  lecturing  the  Government  on  its  shortcomings  have 
no  doubt  convinced  themselves  that  the  credit  for  the  improved 
feeling  is  due  to  them  alone.    The  "Quarterly"  believes  that 
the  dissatisfaction  was  in  large  measure  the  inevitable  result  of 
any  change  of  Government  and  the  fruit  of  an  impatience 
arising  from  ignorance  of  parliamentary  procedure.    For  one 
thing,  new  Governments  are  expected  to  work  miracles — in 
other  words,  to  carry  out  their  promises  ;   and  for  another, 
it  is  impossible  to  convince  the  inexperienced  onlooker  of 
the  many  opportunities  offered  by  the  procedure  of  Parliament 
for  wasting  time  and  delaying  legislation,  however  manifestly 
beneficial.    But  this  does  not  account  for  the  discontent  in  the 
House.    The  reviewer's  opinion  of  Mr.  Balfour  as  leader  of  the 
party  in  the  Commons  may  be  inferred  from  his  remark  that 
"  if  you  put  a  racehorse  in  the  shafts,  you  cannot  in  fairness 
expect  from  him  that  he  will  either  always  pull  steadily  or 
never  kick  over  the  traces."    He  grows  almost  enthusiastic  in 
his  defence  of  Lord  Salisbury's  policy  in  relation  to  Eastern 
affairs,  and  says  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  the  most  indis- 
pensable man  in  Europe.    But  is  it  quite  correct  to  say,  in 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  leading  Radical  papers  during 
the  grave  crisis  through  which  we  are  passing,  that  "  they  have 
set  an  example  of  patriotism  which  the  chiefs  of  the  party  have 
unhappily  not  followed "  ?    Perhaps  the  reviewer  declines  to 
accept  the  "Daily  Chronicle"  as  a  leading  Radical  organ? 
The  only  ground  of  dissatisfaction  which  the  "Quarterly"  has 
to   find  with  the  Unionist  Government  is  its  treatment  of 
Ireland,  and  especially  the  land-owning  class,  which,  it  says, 
labours  under  a  grave  injustice  of  which  the  English  people  as 
a  whole  have  no  conception. 

THIS  WEEK'S  EOOKS. 

Aphroessa  (George  Horton).    Unwin.    31.  6</. 

As  We  Sow  (Christopher  Hare).    Osgood.    3*.  6d. 

Helgravia  (May). 

liermuda  and  the  Tropics,  Glimpses  of  Life  in  (M.  Newton).    Dighy,  Long.  6s. 
bible,  The  :  its  Meaning  and  Supremacy  (E.  W.  Farrar).    Longmans.  15*. 
Hirds  of  Our  Islands  (F.  A.  Fulcher).    Melrose.    3*.  6itf. 
Hlackwood's  Magazine  (May). 

Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  The  (May). 
Circumstantial  Evidence  (J.  H.  Swingler).    Dighy,  Long.    y.  &d. 
Complete  Cyclist,  The  (I'emberton,  Williamson,  &c.)    Junes.  5*. 
Contemporary  Review,  The  (May). 
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Thaclcer. 


Cornhill  Magazine,  The  (May). 
Craiktrees  (Watson  Dyke).    Unwin.  6s. 
Departmental  Ditties  (9th  Edition)  (Rudyard  Kipling). 
Dome,  The.    Unicorn  Press,  is. 

Domestic  Service  (L.  M.  Salmon).    Macmillan.    7s.  6d. 
Dreams  of  Dania,  The  (Frederick  Langbridge).    Bowden.    3J.  6d. 
Elocution  and  the  Dramatic  Art  (C.  R.  Taylor).    Bell.    3*.  6d. 
Encyclopaedia  of  Sport,  The  (Part  3).    Lawrence  &  Bullen.  zs. 
England,  The  Annals  of  (G.  N.  Hester).    Chapman  &  Hall.    3J.  6d. 
English  Lyric  Poetry  (F.  I.  Carpenter).  Blackie. 
Fads  of  an  Old  Physician  (G.  S.  Keith).    Black,    is.  6d. 
Fault  of  One,  The  (E.  A.  Rowlands).    Kegan  Paul. 
Genealogical  Magazine,  The  (May). 

Great  Want  of  the  Age,  The  (W.  J.  Stevenson).    Neville  Beeman.  1. 
Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  (May). 

Herodotus.    Book  III.    (Thompson  &  Hayes.)   Clive.    4s.  6d. 
Ill-gotten  Gold  (W.  G.  Tarbet).    Cassell.  6s. 

Is  the  Earth  a  Planet  ?  (C.  Robertson).    St.  Giles  Printing  Company. 
Jeremiah  (R.  G.  Moulton).    Macmillan.    zs.  6d. 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  The  (April). 
Juridical  Review,  The  (April).? 

Queen's  Reign  for  Children,  The  (W.  Clarke  Hall).    Unwin.    2s.  6d. 
Lady's  Realm,  The  (May). 

La  Fille  aux  Yeux  d'Or  (Honors  de  Balzac).  Smithers. 
Limbo  and  other  Essays  (Vernon  Lee).    Richards.  5s. 
London  Society  (May). 
Longman's  Magazine  (May). 

Low's  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London,  1896-97.    Sampson  Low, 
Macmillan's  Magazine  (May). 
Mankind,  The  History  of  (Part  18)  (F.  Ratzel).    Macmillan.  is. 
Matabele  Campaign,  1896,  The  (R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell).    Methuen.  15s. 
Minion  of  the  Moon,  The  (T.  W.  Speight).    Chatto  &  Windus.    3s.  6d. 
National  Review,  The  (May). 
National  Union  Gleanings  (April). 
Naval  and  Military  Trophies  (Parts  7  and  8).  Nimmo. 
New  Review,  The  (May). 
Nineteenth  Century,  The  (May). 

Our  Wills  and  Fates  (Katherine  Wylde).    Osgood.  6s. 
Out  of  her  Shroud  (H.  Ochiltree).    Black.  6s. 

Pamirs  and  the  Source  of  the  Oxus,  The  (G.  N.  Curzon).    Stanford.  6s. 
Paradise  Lost  (Book  II.)  (F.  Gorse).    Blackie.  is. 
Parent's  Assistant,  The  (Maria  Edgeworth).  Macmillan 
Paul's  Stepmother  (Lady  Troubridge).    Richards.    3*.  6d. 
Platitudes  of  a  Pessimist,  The  (By  the  Author  of 
Paul. 

Progressive  Review,  The  (May). 

auarterly  Review,  The  (April), 
ueen's  Empire,  The  (Part  1). 
Rochester  :  the  Cathedral  and  See  (G.  H.  Palmer). 
Rocks,  Rock-weathering  and  Soils  (G.  P.  Merrill). 
Ruby  Blythe  (W.  J.  Tate).    Digby,  Long. 
Russian  Wild  Flower,  A  (E.  A.  Brayley  Hodgetts), 


is.  6d. 


3s.  6d. 


'  The  Life  of  a  Prig  ").  Kegan 


Bell. 

Macmillan. 


1 7  j. 


Macqueen. 


Saints,  The  Lives  of  the  (S.  Baring  Gould).    Nimmo.  5s. 
St.  Nicholas  (May). 

Scottish  Union  Question,  The  Early  History  of  the  (G.  W.  T.  Omond).  Oliphant. 
2S.  6d. 

Thucydides,  Book  VI.  (E.  C.  Marchant).    Macmillan.    3*.  6d. 
University  Magazine,  The  (May). 

White  Slaves  of  England,  The  (R.  H.  Sherard).    Bowden.    as.  6d. 
Without  Issue  (Henry  Cresswell).    Hurst  &  Blackett.  6s. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PALL  MALL  CLUB. 

(ESTABLISHED  1893.) 

Candidates'  names  are  now  being  received  (prior  to  entering  on  new 
premises)  for  the  election  of  500  New  Town  Members  and  1,000  New 
Country  Members. 

Note  Windows  and  Balconies  have  been  secured  on  the  line 

of  route  of  the  QUEEN'S  PROCESSION,  June  22,  to  enable 
MEMBERS  and  their  FRIENDS  to  have  seats  at  moderate  prices. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

PALL   MALL   CLUB  OFFICES, 

60  HAYMARKET,  S.W. 


NOTICE. 

A.  J.  WHITE,  LIMITED 

(Mother  Seigel's). 

In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of 
applications  for  Shares  in  the  above  Company, 
the  Prospectus  will  not  be  further  advertised. 
The  Trade  and  consumers  of  the  Company's 
Medicines  who  have  not  already  applied  for 
Shares,  and  want  allotments,  must  send  in 
their  applications  at  once. 

A.  J.  WHITE,  Limited, 

35  Farringdon  Road, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


FENCING  A  SPECIALITY. 

"MCPHERSON'S      HIGH  -  CLASS  GYMNASIUM, 

"LVA  30  SLOANE  STREET. 

UNDER    ROYAL  PATRONAGE. 

Instruction  in  all  Physical  Exercises  for  all  Ages  and  all  Ailments. 

Prospectus  forwarded  free. 
Member  of  the  British  College  of  Physical  Education. 
Telegrams:  "GYMNICAL,"  London. 


LIJVIITED, 


have  opened  their  new 
Salons  in  Dover  Street, 
Mayfair,  where  they 


have  on  view  the  latest 


models  of  Robes  and 
Manteaux  created  by 


their  Paris  House. 


PAQUIN,  Limited, 


39  DOVER  STREET, 


MAYFAIR,  W. 
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ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  OLAEK. 

SAYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  Biver  and  Embankment  Gardens* 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

I      E   P  P  S  '  S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

i  COCOA 

FOR   BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

)  *' LANCET"  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 

K  ry  O  >5      FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
VXiOi      FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 

DIABETES 

48s.    PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAW. 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 
GEOUGE    BACK    &  CO. 
DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


WHISKY. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAYOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECfflENARD.        Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

THE  EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER. 

THE  LEADING  WRITING  MACHINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Price  £12  12s. 

Purchase  by  instalments  if  desired. 
If  you  wish  to  be  with  the  times 

USE  A  TYPEWRITER. 

If  you  wish  to  lead  the  times 

USE  AN  EMPIRE. 

THE  EMPIHE  TYPEWRITER    SYNDICATE,  Limited, 

77  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ;  and 
119  ST.  VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

Borwick's 


Powder 


Bland  &  Sons' 

-303    BORE  RIFLE. 

Double  barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.M.  THE  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  Privats  Secretary  to  H.M.  the  Kino  of  Portugal  writes  :— "  With  the 
tingle  but  rather  short  barrelled  rifle,  usin?  the  same  cartridge,  His  Majesty  has 
•hot  lately  a  stag  (an  old  one)  at  980  paces." 

THOMAS  BLAND  &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
WORKS:  BIRMINGHAM. 


A 


T7MPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinematn- 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment  — Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  as  the  great  Trickoli. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS.— The  EXHIBITION  will 

^  OPEN  on  Monday,  May  3.  Admission  (from  8  A.M.  to  7  P.M.,  except  on  the 
first  day,  when  it  opens  at  10),  is.  Catalogues,  is.  and  is.  6d.    Season  Tickets,  5s. 

RTISTS'  GENERAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

For  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows,  and  Orphans. 
President-Sir  EDWARD  J.  POYNTER,  P.RJV. 
The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  Saturday,  May  8,  at  half-past  six  o'clock.  • 

The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON  in  the  Chair. 
Dinner  Tickets,  including  wines,  One  Guinea. 
Donations  will  be  received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

ALFRED  WATERHOUSE,  R.A.,  Treasurer. 
WALTER  W.  OULESS,  R.A.,  Hon.  Secretary. 
19  St.  James  Street,  S.W.      DOUGLAS  GORDON,  Secretary. 

THE  GONCOURT  COLLECTION.— A  few  of  the  gems 

1  of  ORIENTAL  ART  having  been  secured  by  Mr.  LARKTN  are  now  ON 
VIEW  at  28  New  Bond  Street. 

PRIVATE  LIBRARY  to  be  SOLD,  Eight  to  Nine  Hun- 

dred  Volumes.  Catalogued,  with  a  quantity  of  First  Editions  by  good 
Authors,  Old  English,  French,  and  German  works.  Two  excellent  Mahogany 
Bookcases.  No  dealers.  To  be  seen  by  appointment. — Address  "  Libkary," 
Willing's  Advertisement  Offices,  162  Piccadilly,  W. 

■DADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

■^■^  of  £So,  One  of  £50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  8th,  9th,  and  joth. 
Ten  Scholarships  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £&o  and  £20  per  annum  will  be 
awarded.  Also  one  Scholarship  of  £35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  Sons 
of  Old  Cheltonians  only.  Chief  subjects  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates 
must  be  under  15. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

"DEVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed  or 

Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  purchased,  or  Loans  granted 
thereon,  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST  SOCIETY, 
Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand,  W.C.  Established  1835. 
Capital  .£500,000. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUVERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED   AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "BOOKMEN,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

T300KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

■*-'  No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
6nder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  B00K- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


j^JEMORY.- 


-Prof.  A. 


Loisette's  Assimilative  MEMORY 

SYSTEM. 

The  last,  most  complete  and  perfect  edition. 
Arranged  for  Self-Instruction. 
Speaking  Without  Notes.    Mind-Wandering  Cured. 
Indispensable  in  preparing  for  Examinations. 
Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 
Cloth  bound,  with  Portrait  and  Autograph.     Price  net  $2.50  American,  10s.  6d. 
English.    Post  free.    Prospectus  with  opinions  of  Educators,  Scientific,  Professional 
and  Business  Men  all  over  the  world  free.— Address,  A.  Loisette,  237  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  200  Regent  Street,  London.    Not  sold  elsewhere. 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 

All  scales  of  these  valuable  Maps  can  be  obtained  for  any  part  of 
the  British  Isles  from  the  London  Agent,  EDWARD  STANFORD, 
26  and  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 
Geographer  to  the  Queen. 

Inquiries  answered  and  estimates  for  mounting  given.  Resume  of 
Publications  post-free  on  application  to 

26  and  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  LONDON,. S.W. 

THE  FAUNA  OF  BRITISH   INDIA,  including  Ceylon 

and  Burmah.  Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Blanford.  Medium  8vo.  with  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

HYMENOPTERA.  Vol.  I.  Wasps  and  Bees.  By  Lieut.-Col.  C.  T.  Bingham. 
Price  £1,  with  4  Coloured  Plates.  . 

MAMMALIA.    By  W.  T.  Blanford,  F.R.S.    1  Vol.  complete.    Price  £1. 

FISHES.    By  F.  Day,  CLE.,  LL.D.    2  Vols.    Price  £1  each. 

BIRDS.  By  Eugene  W.  Oates,  F.Z.S.  Vol.  I.  price  £1  ;  Vol.  II.  15s. 
Vol.  ML,  by  W.  T.  Blanford,  F.R.S.    Price  15s. 

KEPTILIA  and  BATRACH1A.  By  G.  A.  Boulenger.  i  Vol.  complete. 
Price  £1.  .  . 

MOTHS.    By  Sir  G.  F.  Hampson,  Bart.    4  Vols.    Price  £1  each. 

London  :  Taylor  &  Francis,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street  ;  Calcutta  :  Thacker, 
Spink  &  Co.  ;  Bombay  :  Thacker  &  Co.,  Limited  ;  Berlin  :  R.  Friedlander  &  Sohn, 
Carlstrasse  11. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  243.    MAX  1897. 

THE  POWERS  AND  THE  EAST  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WAR.  By 
Francis  de  Pressense  (Foreign  Editor  of  "  Le  Temps"). 

SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  THE  CRETAN  INSURRECTION.  By  Ernest  N. 
Bennett. 

AMONG  THE  LIARS.    By  H.  Cecil  Lowther. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  QUESTION  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN 
HISTORY.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Professor  Max  Mcller. 

ON  BANK  HOLIDAYS— AND  A  PLEA  FOR  ONE  MORE.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 

MAY  CAROLS.     By  Miss  A.  M.  Wakefield. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  CABOTS.     By  Senator  H.  Cabot  Lodge. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE  DURING  THE  QUEEN'S  REIGN. 

By  Malcolm  Morris,  F.R.C.S.Ed. 
GOREE  :  A  LOST  POSSESSION  OF  ENGLAND.    By  Walter  Frewen 

Lord. 

THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  THE  NOVEL  UNDER  QUEEN  VICTORIA.  By 

Herbert  Paul. 
THE  SPEECH  OF  CHILDREN.    By  S.  S.  Bucjcman. 

TOBACCO  IN  RELATION  TO  HEALTH  AND  CHARACTER.    By  Ed. 

Vincent  Heward. 
GONGORA.    By  James  Mew. 

THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  MASS.     By  J.  Horace  Round. 

THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL'S  CRITICISMS.     By  Herbert  Spencer. 


LONDON  :   SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  979.— MAY,  1897.-2S.  6d. 

Contents:  'TIS  SIXTY  YEARS  SINCE  —  THE  QUEEN'S  OWN 
GUIDES-EARLY  VICTORIAN  FICTION— THE  PRISONS  OF  SIBERIA, 
by  J.  Y.  Simpson-DARIEL:  A  ROMANCE  OF  SURREY,  by  R.  D. 
Blackmore-AN  OLD  SALMON-POACHING  STORY,  by  G.  W.  Hartley 
—THE  BUSTED  BLUE  DOLL,  by  Zack-THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS : 
HALF  A  CENTURY'S  SURVEY,  by  Frederick  Greenwood  —  MR. 
TOWETT  AND  OXFORD  LIBERALISM— "  THE  SENATE  AND  THE 
FIELD." 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


XLhc  IRew  IReview. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING. 
Edited  by  W.    E.  HENLEY. 
Contents  :  MAY,  1897. 
WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW.    Chapters  XII.— XIV.  Henry  James. 

"  AT  FLORES  IN  THE  AZORES."  David  Hannay. 

THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  F.  Boughey. 
LADY  ASENATH  IN  THE  WITNESS-BOX.  Basil  Thomson. 

THE  FOREIGNER  IN  THE  FARMYARD.  V.  Ernest  E.  Williams. 
THE  ENFANTS  ASSISTES  OF  PARIS.  Edward  H.  Cooper. 

CANTON  ENGLISH.  Lieut.-Col.  Wilkinson  J.  Shaw. 

THE  CRYSTAL  EGG.  H.  G.  Wells. 

A  CHARGE.  F.  H.  Trench. 

FOOTBALL  IN  '96-97.  X  Y 


LONDON :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


'"THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.— MAY  1897.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Contents  : 

1.  Episodes  of  the  Month. 

2.  The  Case  for  the  Transvaal.    By  F.  Reginald  Statham. 

3.  Europe  and  Greece.    By  Admiral  Maxse. 

4.  Canadian  Poetry.  By  John  A.  CoopER(Editor  of  "  The  Canadian  Magazine"). 

5.  In  Defence  of  Worldly  Mothers.    By  the  Countess  of  Desart. 

6.  The  Spoliation  of  Irish  Landlords.    By  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  K.G., 

Colonel  Lowry,  Dr.  Traill,  Richard  Bagwell,  Captain  O'Callagan 
Westropp,  James  Wilson,  and  H.  de  F.  Montgomery. 

7.  Shipping  Charges  and  the  Fall  of  Prices.    By  A.  W.  Flux. 

8.  English  Weather.    By  C.  A.  Whitmore,  M.P. 

9.  American  Affairs. 

10.  Jowett.    By  Leslie  Stephen. 

11.  A  Colonial  Chronicle. 

12.  Correspondence  (Bimetallic  Policies.    By  Moreton  Frewen). 
LONDON:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

THE  WARWICK   LIBRARY  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  Prof.  C.  H.  HERFORD,  Litt.D. 

Crown  8vo.  volumes,  in  figured  cloth,  cut  edges,  or  plain  cloth,  gilt- 
top,  3s.  6d.  each. 

New  Volume  just  pullished. 

ENGLISH   LYRIC   POETRY,  1500-1700. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Frederick  Ives  Carpenter,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
English  Literature  in  Chicago  University. 

Previously  published. 

ENGLISH    PASTORALS.     With  an  Introduction  by 

E.  K.  Chambers,  B.A. 

ENGLISH  LITERARY  CRITICISM.    With  an  Intro- 

duction  by  C.  E.  Vaughan,  M.A. 

ENGLISH   ESSAYS.    With  an  Introduction  by  J.  H. 

Lobban,  M.A. 


LONDON  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  LIMITED,  50  OLD  BAILEY. 
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NEW  SPORTING  SKETCHES  BY  FINCH  MASON. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  large  crown  8vo.  with  6  Coloured  Plates  and  illustrated 
Title  Page  drawn  especially  for  this  work  by 
the  Author,  extra  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  TAME  FOX  and  other  SKETCHES. 

By  Finch  Mason,  Author  of  "  Flowers  of  the  Hunt"  &c. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  EDITION. 
In  medium  8vo.  paper  cover,  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.    By  Mrs. 

Craik. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 
A  FLAME   OF   FIRE.     By  Mrs.  Haweis,  Author  of 

"  The  Art  of  Beauty,"  "  Chaucer  for  Children,"  "  The  Bride's  Garland,"  &c. 
1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s.  \On  Friday  next,  7  May. 

WITHOUT  ISSUE.    By  Henry  Cresswell,  Author  of 

"A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,"  "  A  Wily  Widow,"  &c.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

COUSIN  JEM.    By  L.  Higgin,  Author  of  "A  Cornish 

Maid  "  &c.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

SWORN  ALLIES.     By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc,  Author  of 

"  Mistress  Beatrice  Cope  "  &c.    1  vol  crown  8vo.  6s. 

LIFE  AGAIN  LOVE  AGAIN.   By  V.  Munro  Ferguson, 

Author  of  "  Betsy,"  "  Music  hath  Charms,"  &c.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

ALL  IN  ALL.    By  Corinna  Bruce,    i  vol.  crown  8vo. 

price  6s. 

THE  WOOING  OF  A  FAIRY.  By  Gertrude  Warden, 

Author  of  "  The  Sentimental  Sex."    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


LONDON:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 
13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 


SEA-SIDE  HOLIDAY  AND  CONVALESCENT 
HOME  FOR  THE  BLID. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA,  ESSEX. 


A  very  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  funds  to  establish  a  Sea-side  Holiday 
and  Convalescent  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Southend-on-Sea. 

In  London  alone  there  are  3,573  blind  persons,  most  of  whom  are  in 
indigent  circumstances,  and  have  lost  their  sight  through  accident  or 
disease,  who  by  the  loss  have  been  reduced  to  a  life  of  inactivity,  con- 
sequent ill-health,  and  despair. 

These  people  are  not  generally  taken  into  the  ordinary  Convalescent 
Homes,  as  they  require  special  attention. 

Southend-on-Sea  has  been  selected  on  account  of  its  invigorating 
climate,  its  easy  access  and  cheap  railway  fare  for  this  proposed 
Institution. 

It  is  hoped  to  provide  accommodation  for  twelve  inmates,  who  will  be 
sent  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  stay  by  Societies  connected  with,  and 
persons  interested  in,  the  welfare  of  the  sightless.  A  charge  of  Ten 
shillings  per  week  will  be  made  for  each  inmate,  and  a  liberal  diet 
provided.  This1  charge  will  not  enable  the  Institution  to  be  self-support- 
ing ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  partly  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  the 
benevolent,  to  whom  this  appeal  is  made,  for  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
furnishing  and  establishing  this  much-needed  Home. 

Donations  and  annual  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
acknowledged  by  W.  G.  SHAKSPEARE  SMITH,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
7  Charles  Square,  Hoxton,  N.,  and  57  North  End  Road,  West  Kensington  ; 
and  SAMUEL  HAWTREE,  Esq.,  Ivy  Lodge,  London  Road,  Southend- 
on-Sea;  or  they  may  be  forwarded  to  BARCLAY  &  CO.,  Limited, 
Bankers,  Southend,  Essex,  to  the  account  "Seaside  Home  for  the  Blind." 


References-  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  this  appeal  can  be  made  to  Sir 
FREDERICK  YOUNG,  J. P.,  K.C.M.G.,  5  Queensberry  Place,  South 
Kensington,  S.W.  ;  ANDREW  JOHNSTON,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Chairman  of 
the  Essex  County  Council,  35  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  ALFRED 
PREVOST,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Mayor  of  Southend-on-Sea;  T.  A.  WALLIS, 
Esq.,  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  27  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.  ; 
Rev.  T.  W.  HERBERT,  Vicar  of  Southend-on-Sea;  E.  A.  WEDD, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Chairman  County  Bench,  Southend  and  Rochford. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane, 
subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£25,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA,   NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

«-»  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ. 
md  COLOMBO. 

(  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers     '(  ANDERSON.  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  J    Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passaee  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  EX.,  or  to 
the  Branch'Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


D    and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

*  "       GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,  BRINDISI,   EGYPT, ) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via.  BOMBAY,  \  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   ) 

;ALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,   AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 1  {  rt  ■  ht 

LAND,  and  TASMANIA  f       ^  lorcnigni. 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  partictilars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  12?  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or 
Q  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

LAKE  SHORE  AND   MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 
Under  an  Agreement  between  this  Company  and  Messrs.  Speyer  &  Co., 
)f  New  York,  we  offer  until  June  1,  1897,  to  give  New  Three  and  a  Half 
>er  Cent.  100  year  Gold  Bonds  in  exchange  for  the  bonds  of  the  existing 
ssues,  viz.  : — 

For  $1,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Buffalo 
and  Erie  Railroad  Company 
Bonds,  due  April  1st,  1898...  $1,01470 

„  1,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Lake 
Shore  Railway  Company 
Bonds  due  April  1st,  1899...     1, 047*02 

M  1,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern Railway  Company  Con- 
sol  Coupon  Bonds  due 
July  1st,  1900    i,io2'98 

„     1,000  do.  Registered  Bonds, 

due  July  1st,  1900   i,o85'9i 

,,  1,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Sou- 
thern Railway  Company 
Second  Mortgage  Bonds 
due  December  1st,  1903  ...  i,i72'59 

The  above  old  coupon  Bonds  to  have  attached  all  coupons  maturing 
liter  June  1st,  1897. 

This  rate  of  exchange  is  equivalent  to  a  purchase  of  the  old  Bonds  on  a 
per  cent,  basis  payable  in  new  Bonds  at  102A  New  York  terms. 

Temporary  receipts  will  be  issued  for  Bonds  deposited,  to  be  exchanged 
Igainst  new  definitive  Bonds  when  ready. 

If  for  any  reason  the  Railway  Company  shall  not  have  delivered  the 
proposed  new  Bonds  on  or  before  July  31st,  1897,  then,  and  in  such  event, 
existing  Bonds  deposited  with  us  of  the  amount  and  description  stated  in 
Mr  Receipts,  will  be  returned  through  us  to  the  holders,  upon  surrender 
Ihereof,  repayment  being  made  by  the  respective  parties  of  the  amount  of 
cash  received,  as  set  forth  in  said  receipt. 

1  Full  particulars  as  to  the  terms  of  the  exchange  (which  will  be  effected 
ke  of  charge  to  the  Bondholders)  may  be  obtained  at  our  Office. 

SPEYER  BROTHERS. 

I  7  Lothbury,  E.C,  April  30,  1897. 

THE   DINNER  CLARETS. 


)Three  and  a  half  per  Cent. 
Bonds  bearing  interest 
from  June  1st  next. 


UEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


ST 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
aality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  13s.     7s.  6(1. 
t  much  higher  prices. 

.  ESTEPHE 

UPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
f-  parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
I  higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  16S.  9S. 
H  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
W  in  London  and  the  Provinces;  gives  us  additional  confidence 
I   in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

J  3  Dozen*  Delivered  Carriage  J'aid  to  any  Hallway  Station, 
including  Canes  and  Bottles. 

411  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  In  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 

General  J'rlr.e  JAst  Free  by  Font. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL  :  37  North  John  8t.   Manchester :  26  Market  St. 


MISSION  TO  DEEP  SEA  FISHERMEN. 


Patron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


This  Society  carries  on  medical  mission  work  amongst 
the  fishermen  on  the  North  Sea  fishing  grounds  and 
elsewhere. 

Number  of  services  held  in  1894  .  .  2,301 
In  and  out  patients  treated  in  1894  .       .  9,701 

Supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Requires  ^20,000  per  annum. 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 
Treasurer— THOMAS  B.  MILLER,  Esq. 
Offices — 181  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Metropolitan  Visiting  and  Relief  Association. 

(Founded  by  Bishop  Blomfield  in  1843.) 

President— The  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Vice-Presidents— The  LORD  BISHOPS  OF  ROCHESTER  and 
ST.  ALBANS. 

Office :  46A  Pall  Mall,  S.W.    Secretary  :  J.  H.  ALLEN,  Esq. 


The  AIM  of  the  ASSOCIATION  is  to  DISTRIBUTE  such 
FUNDS  as  may  be  committed  to  it  in  grants  to  the  local  committees 
of  poor  parishes  proportionate  to  the  needs  of  each. 

The  Clergy  and  District  Visitors  are  the  Unpaid  Agents  of  Relief, 
and  possess  the  indispensable  qualification  of  personal  knowledge  of 
the  poor. 

The  overburdened  clergy  are  hereby  greatly  .assisted  in  dealing  with 
the  distressing  cases  constantly  before  them. 

The  religious  persuasion  of  the  poor  is  no  obstacle  to  their  relief. 

Co-operation  with  public  and  other  charitable  bodies  is  duly  studied. 

Cheques,  payable  to  J.  H.  Allen,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office, 
46A  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  ;  or  to  the  Bankers,  Lloyds  Banking  Co. 
(Herries  &  Co.  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 


HELP  FOB  OUR  LITTLE  ONES. 

THE  ROYAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN 
AND  WOMEN, 

WATERLOO  ROAD,  S.E. 

FUNDS  are  urgently  WANTED  to  carry  on  the  work 
which  is  so  terribly  needed  in  this,  one  of  the  poorest 
districts  in  South  London. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  nearly  9,000  patients  will  have 
been  treated  in  this  Hospital,  gratuitously,  from  all  parts  of 
the  metropolis  and  suburbs. 

There  are  no  paying  wards. 

Out  of  43  little  inmates  now  16  are  permanent  cripples. 

^1,000  must  be  raised  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  of  this  densely  populated  neighbour- 
hood. Donations  and  subscriptions  are  most  earnestly 
appealed  for,  and  may  be  sent  to  Coutts  &  Co.,  59  Strand  ; 
or,  at  the  Hospital  to  the  Secretary. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £1    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    1  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London  W.C. 
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THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED   BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
President — H. R. H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  KG. 
Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 


Treasurers^'  B"  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

IH.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS, 


Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  poor  on  their  own  application,  with- 
out Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every 
day  more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible 
Eye  Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly 
growing  needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In- 
Patients  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief. 
This  will  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  pro- 
vide which,  and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic 
Science  and  Surgery,  a  sum  of  at  least  ,£50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main- 
tenance purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 


Patron -her  majesty  the  queen. 

Viee-PatFOn— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

President— the  duke  of  grafton,  k.g. 
Hon„PMy  secretaries  {^\~^cl  "* 


This  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  Homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  £5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  "  Thomas  Pocock' 
and  "James  Templeton  Wood  "  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi- 
date of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  of  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  £20  if  single,  and  ^30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of 
parish  relief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed 
form  provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  10s.  6d.  annually,  or 
Donors  of  Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the 
multiples  thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a  Legacy  to  the  Society 
confers  upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  ^25 
bequeathed.  The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all 
information,  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  &  Co. 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 

235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London, 
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NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Patrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to 
Twelve  Years  of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a 
"  Home"  where  they  can  obtain  a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical 
instruction  in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and  Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all 
Household  Duties,  and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and  mend  their 
own  clothes.  Over  650  have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for. 
There  are  now  nearly  100  on  the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample 
room  for  50  more,  but  for  want  of  funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  on  election,  by  payment  till  elected,  no 
purchase,  on  presentation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  ,£450. 

The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
DONATIONS. 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
16  St.  James's  Street,  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  PalJ 
Mall,  S.W.,  where  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

WEMYSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 

ROYAL  ALFRED   AGED  MERCHANT 
SEAMEN'S  INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1867. 


For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  Home  or  Pension  for 
worn-out  and  destitute  Merchant  Sailors. 
Average  income,  ^5,000. 

Number  of  old  seamen  pensioned  since  1867,  1,200. 

Number  of  present  applicants,  250, 

Of  whom  240  must  be  rejected,  as  the  Institution  cannot 
afford  to  fill  up  more  than  10  vacancies. 

Yet  all  these  poor  old  men  have  a  claim  upon  each  of 
us.  They  have  spent  their  lives  in  most  arduous  service, 
conveying  to  us  across  stormy  seas  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life.  In  their  old  age  they  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  long  toil  and  exposure,  as  well  as  from  the  conse- 
quence of  illnesses  and  accidents  so  frequently  incurred  in 
their  dangerous  calling.  They  are  mostly  miserably  poor. 
Those  whom  we  cannot  help  have  no  home  to  look  forward 
to  but  the  workhouse. 
Among  your  Charities,  please  remember  them. 


President — R.  S.  DONKIN,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Chairman  : 

ADMIRAL  SIR  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  K.C.B. 
Vice-  Chairman  : 
CAPTAIN  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.S. 
^^rj— Messrs.  WILLIAMS,  DEACON,  &  CO., 
Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 
Secretary — 58  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 


May,  1897 
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.ondon  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

3HURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


E,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
imestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
on  of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
chools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tin  in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
lore  than  half  a  century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
lore  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
ear,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
jme  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
serve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
mdent  upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a  position 
» take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
bich  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
orthy  exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
ifficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
is,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
sandal  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
le  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
>  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
deed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
jpular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
•ea;  and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
sastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
sed,  a  sum  of  ,£6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
re  earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
l  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
»ple  of  London  ;  and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 

liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
iren  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 
Westminster. 
Winchilsea. 
Aldenham. 
Egerton  of  Tatton. 
Grimthorpe. 
[  G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
T.  Dyke  Acland. 
Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Car*  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 
I  John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 
I  E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude's,  South  Kensington. 
I  H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
I  David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
I  Richard  Benyon,  J. P.  for  Berks. 
I  William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 
I  Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 
I  F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 
[  H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 
m.  J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 
I  G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 

Aamial  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
arable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
'"we,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.  W.,  or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
*«k,  Limited  (Herries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church's  past  services  to  elementary  education, 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a  district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men's  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c,  the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a  social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a  region  needs  no  telling  ;  and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  ^125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ;  and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given — 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  ^3,583- 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  ,£1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a  few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a  proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a  vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have' 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a  large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a  sum  of  £5, 000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  £1 1,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a  demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  ;  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting ;  or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE  SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES  BURNEY. 
J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 
C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop's  House,  Kennington. 
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AURORA  WEST  UNITED  GOLD  MINING  CO. 


LIMITED. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  JANUARY  31,  1897. 


Dr. 

To  Capital— 

140,000  Shares  at  £l 
,,  Sundry  Creditors  ... 
Profit  and  Loss 


£  s.  d. 

140,000  o  o 

670  2  8 

34,572  14  6 


£175,242  17  2 


Cr. 

By  Property  Account 
,,  Development 
,,  Equipment — 


£  s. 

68,109  !6 
21,741  12 


Battery  Plant 

.  ^9>003 

4 

8 

Cyanide  Plant 

•  •  3.988 

3 

0 

Buildings  ...       ...  . 

2,031 

4 

6 

Head  Gear  Plant... 

1,000 

0 

0 

Tramway  Plant  ...  . 

847 

0 

1 

Hauling  and  Pumping 

Plant   

707 

2 

4 

Stores  on  Hand 

Machinery  and  Plant  in  Hand 

Sundry  Debtors 

Cash  (Deposit)   

Standard  Bank... 


62,500  o 
•      I7i  13 


17,576  14 
2,843  14 
1,596  11 
702  15 


62,671  13 


£175,242  17 


H.  F.  STRANGE, 
E.  BRAYS  HAW, 


Directors. 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  and  compared  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Aurora  West  United  Gol 
Mining  Company,  Limited,  and  that  the  above  Balance  Sheet  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  Company's  affairs  as  a 
31  January,  1897. 

D.  ERASER,  I.  A 

W.  ST.  JOHN  CARR,  J 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED   INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Per  E.  Wilkinson,  Secretaries. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT,  from  MARCH  1,  1895,  to  JANUARY  31,  1897. 


Dr. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Cr. 

£    s.  c 

To  Office  Expenses  (London  and  Paris)  . 

 1.565 

13 

9 

By  Share  Premium — 

,,  Consulting  Engineers'  Fees,  &c  

...  1,371 

4 

10 

10s.  per  Share  on  80,000  Shares 

...    40,000  0 

,,  Salaries 

  875 

0 

0 

,,  Interest  Account 

171  17  I 

Licences 

481 

3 

0 

,,  Rent  

15  0 

,,  Law  Charges  ... 

443 

9 

0 

,,  Live  Stock 

10  0 

,,  Miscellaneous  Expenses 

...  275 

3 

11 

Assays 

  165 

12 

6 

,,  Directors'  Fees 

  147 

0 

0 

,,  Fire  Insurance 

  122 

7 

9 

Accident  Insurance  ...   

  »S 

8 

9 

,,  Advertising,  Printing,  &c. 

  7i 

7 

4 

,,  Native  Labour  Supply 

19 

10 

0 

,,  Exchange   

  1 

2 

6 

Balance   

  34.572 

14 

6 

£40,196  17 

10 

£40,196  17  I 

Directors. 
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H.  F.  STRANGE, 
E.  BRAYSHAW, 
Examined  and  found  correct, 

D.  FRASER,  1  Audi{ors 

W.  ST.  JOHN  CARR,  J 

JOHANNESBURG   CONSOLIDATED   INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Per  E.  Wilkinson,  Secretaries. 
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Over  ,£50,000  of  the  Debentures  and  Preference  Shares  having  been  guaranteed,  the  Directors  will  proceed  to  allotment 

immediately  on  the  closing  of  the  Lists. 

The  Subscription  Lists  will  OPEN  on  FRIDA  Y,  April  30,  and  CLOSE  on  or  before  2  p.m.  on  TUESDA  V,  May  4,  1S97. 
A     FREEHOLD  INVESTMENT. 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL  AND  THEATRE  OF  VARIETIES,  IPSWICH,  LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890,  whereby  the  liability  of  the  Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their 

Shares. 

SHARE  CAPITAL       -  £60,000, 

Divided  into  40,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each,  Preferential  both  as  to  Capital  and  Dividend,  and 

20,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each. 

DEBENTURES   ------  £40,000, 

Consisting  of  2,000  First  Mortgage  4?  per  Cent.  Debentures  of  ^20  each,  redeemable  at  £22  at  any  time  after  the  year  1900,  on 

six  calendar  months'  previous  notice  from  the  Company. 
The  holders  of  the  Debentures  will,  through  their  Trustees,  be  entitled  to  a  floating  first  charge  upon  the  whole  undertaking 
and  assets  of  the  Company,  and  the  Debentures  will  further  be  protected  by  a  Trust  Deed,  whereby  the  Company's  Freehold 
Properties  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Trustees  below  named  in  trust  to  secure  the  said  issue.  The  Debentures  will  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4§  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  on  31  December  and  30  June,  in  each  year,  the  first  payment  of  interest 
calculated  from  the  dates  of  payment  of  the  respective  instalments  of  principal  to  be  made  on  31  December  next. 

ISSUE  OF  30,000  PREFERENCE  AND  18,000  ORDINARY  SHARES  AT  PAR. 
Payable  2s.  6d.  on  Application  ;  7s.  6d.  on  Allotment  ;  and  the  balance  of  10s.  one  month  after  Allotment. 

ISSUE  OF  THE  DEBENTURES  AT  PAR. 
Payable  £2  on  Application  ;  £8  on  Allotment ;  £10  one  month  after  Allotment. 


TRUSTEES   FOB  DEBENTURE  HOLDERS. 

IBJr  GILBERT  A.  CLAYTON-EAST,  Bart.,  Hall  Place,  Maidenhead. 
Sir  JAMES  D.  MACKENZIE,  Bart.,  r5  Redcliffe  Square,  S.W. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.   LORD  ATHLUMNEY,    Somerville,    Navan,  Co.  Meath 
{Chairman). 

The  Hon.  GEORGE  KEPPEL,  2  Wilton  Crescent,  S.W. 
•  Colonel  W.  S.  BROOKE,  9  The  Avenue,  Brondesbury. 
Colonel  J.  D.  CRUICKSHANK,  late  R.E.,  16  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
A.  PINTO  LEITE,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Hotel  Metropole,  Blackpool,  Limited), 
u  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

(*  Will  join  the  Board  after  completion  of  the  purchase.) 
BANKERS. 

Messrs.  BROWN,  JANSON  &  CO.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Messrs.  BACON,  COBBOLD,  TOLLEMACHE  &  CO.,  Ipswich. 


BROKERS. 

HUGH  CAMPBELL.  Esq.,  i6Tokenhouse  Yard  and  Stock  Exchange,London,  E.C. 
C.  E.  TEMPEST,  Esq.,  14  Arcade  Street,  Ipswich. 

SOLICITOR. 

J.  BALFOUR  ALLAN,  Esq.,  5  Furnival's  Inn,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  HAYS,  AKERS  &  HAYS,  n  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C. 

GENERAL  MANAGER. 

E.  W.  HODGE,  Esq.,  Ipswich. 

SECRETARY  {fro  tern.)  AND  OFFICES. 

T.  H.  GRIFFITHS,  Esq.,  n  Abchurch  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED 

Thi6  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  carrying  on  THE 
GRAND  HOTEL.  Ipswich,  hitherto  conducted  bv  its  Proprietor,  Mr.  E.  W 
Hodge,  and  to  build  and  work  a  handsome  up-to-date  Theatre,  to  be  known  as  THE 
GRAND  THEATRE  OF  VARIETIES. 

Both  undertakings  will  be  carried  on  under  the  direct  supervision  of  thoroughly 
practical  business  men,  and  conducted  upon  the  same  lines  which  have  made  London 
and  provincial  enterprises  of  a  similar  character  successful.  The  Freehold  of  the 
Hotel  is  subject  to  an  ancient  yearly  payment  of  £5  for  charitable  purposes.  An 
extensive  Freehold  site,  known  as  the  Provision  Market,  situated  at  the  rear  of  the 
Grand  Hotel,  has  also  been  secured  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  Theatre,  and  as 
the  site  of  about  one  acre  in  extent  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  other  buildings,  such  as  Shops,  Agricultural  Hall,  &c.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  decided  by  the  Directors  at  some  future  date.  The  whole  being 
Freehold  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  this  prosperous  and  rising  town,  near  the 
Town  Hall  and  General  Post  Office,  forms  a  most  valuable  property. 

It  is  the  Directors'  intention  to  build  a  new  wing  to  the  Hotel  which  will  give  an 
additional  frontage  of  about  30  feet.  The  plans  have  been  duly  sanctioned  and 
passed  by  the  Licensing  Justices.  This  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wright, 
M.S. A.,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  4  Museum  Street,  Ipswich,  to  cost  £5,000  to  build, 
and  to  this  estimate  it  is  proposed  to  add  about  £2,000  for  additional  furniture. 

It  is  believed  by  the  Directors  that  the  Grand  Theatre  of  Varieties  will  be  a  great 
success,  as  it  has  no  opposition,  and  will,  in  fact,  supply  a  long-felt  want  in  Ipswich, 
which  has  a  population  of  over  60,000,  not  counting  surrounding  districts. 
»  Very  successful  entertainments  under  Mr.  E.  W.  Hodge's  management  are  now 
held  in  the  Winter  Garden,  and  occasionally  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  pending  the 
'erection  of  the  Grand  Theatre  of  Varieties. 
I  There  is  no  other  theatre  of  varieties  in  Ipswich. 

The  building  of  the  Theatre,  as  well  as  the  decoration,  will  be  carried  out  entirely 
the  direction  of  the  eminent  theatrical  Architect,  Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  who 
that  he  has  desiened  about  forty  of  the  most  successful  Theatres  and  Music 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  His  report,  furnished  to  the  Directors  at  the  in- 
of  the  Vendor,  is  as  follows  :— 

9  Warwick  Court.  London,  W.C., 
November  17,  1896. 

the  Directors  of  the  Grand  Hotel  and  Theatre  of  Varieties,  Ipswich,  Limited. 
■  Sirs, — I  have  visited  the  Grand  Hotel,  Ipswich,  which  appears  to  me 
,bly  designed,  and  of  recent  construction,  and  is  certainly  a  great  acquisition 
town. 

inspected  the  site  of  the  old  market  adjoining,  for  the  proposed  New  Theatre  of 
ieties.  It  is  a  very  extensive  property,  and  there  is  ample  room  for  the  erection 
Han  Arcade,  Shops,  and  Winter  Gardens,  if  desired,  in  addition  to  the  Theatre  ; 
■tact,  the  site,  considering  its  central  position,  is  ready  for  very  important  develop- 

■  estimate  that  the  cost  of  building  and  furnishing  a  Theatre  of  Varieties, 
■cially  arranged  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  town,  and  with  a  holding  capacity 
■£90  per  performance,  will  be  about  £  10,000.  There  is  no  similar  building  in 
■Mnch,  and,  therefore,  considering  the  population,  it  should,  if  properly  managed, 
Ht*e  a  financial  success. 

Yours  faithfully, 

FRANK  MATCHAM,  Architect. 
^■ALUATION.— The  Freehold  Properties  in  their  present  state  have  been  valued 
■Mr.  Henry  J.  Wright,  M.S.A.,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  of  4  Museum  Street, 
■■rich,  at  £49,500;  and  he  estimates  that  on  completion  of  the  Hotel  and 
■featre  the  value  of  the  Freehold  will  amount  to  £90,500.  The  furniture,  fittings, 
BL  have  been  separately  valued  by  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Baxter,  Auctioneer  and 
■per.  of  33  Upper  Brook  Street,  Ipswich,  at  £8,500. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  Accountant  s  Certificate,  addressed  to  the 
■fetors  on  the  Vendor's  instructions,  that  the  profits  from  the  Hotel  (although 
■■.recently  erected)  are  steadily  increasing,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
•all  »xtra  expense  required  when  the  buildings  arc  completed  it  is  certain  that  they 

■  be  largely  augmented  :  — 

3  Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge,  E.G.,  November  14,  1896. 
To  the  Directors  of  The  Grand  Hotel  and  Theatre  of  Varieties, 
Ipswich,  Limited. 

^gentlemen,  -In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
■Mt*  and  accounts  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Ipswich,  and  certify  that  the  nctt  profits, 
^fcr  providing  for  all  contingencies  (exclusive  of  interest  on  capital)  are  as  fol- 
jjj: — For  the  year  ending  June,  1895,  £r,29(  16s,  {id.  ;  for  the  year  ending  June, 

f-,<Ti*  **•         •  w''»  a  continual  steady  increase, 
^▼ilh  refer'nre  to  the  future,  I  consider  that  the  extension  of  the  Hotel  Buildings 
'aad  the  erection  of  a  Theatre  of  Varieties)  will  add  largely  to  the  profits,  inasmuch 


PROSPECTUS. 

as  the  present  staff  and  expenses  are  adequate  for  a  much  larger  volume  of  business. 
I  estimate  thenett  profits  from  the  Hotel  business  alone,  on  completion,  at  not  less 
than  £4,000  per  annum. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  whole  of  the  extensive  property  is  freehold,  taken 
together  with  the  goodwill  of  the  business,  and  the  furniture,  fixtures,  and  effects, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  when  the  buildings  are  completed  as  proposed,  the  Company 
will  have  a  very  eligible  and  valuable  property. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

CHARLES  WM.  PALMAR. 
The  holding  capacity  of  the  Theatre  will  be  £90  per  performance,  so  that  six 
performances  per  week  would  give  £540.     Taking  this  at  forty-two  weeks  each 
year — allowing  ten  weeks'  vacation — would  result  in  a  gross  annual  income  of 
£22,680. 

Estimating,  however,  the  receipts  at  only  one-half  of  the  above  amount, 
viz.,  £11,340,  and  deducting  £7,100  for  Management  Expenses  and 
Directors'  Fees  (an  estimate  which  the  Directors  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Hodge  will  fully  cover  these  expenses)  a  nett  profit  would  be 

left  of  £4,240 

Add  Estimated  nett  profit  from  Hotel    ..       ..       ..  4,000 

Total       ..   £8,240 

After  providing  for  interest  and  dividend  upon— 

£40,000  First  Mortgage  Debentures  at  4^  per  cent.      ..       ..       ..       ..  £1,800 

£40,000  Six  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares. .         ..       ..        ..        ..        ..  2,400 

£20,000  Ordinary  Shares  at  say  10  per  cent.       ..       ..       ..        ..        ..  2,000 

This  would  leave  a  surplus  of         ..       ..        ..       ..       ..       ..  2,040 


Total 


£8,240 


This  is  without  estimating  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  surplus  Freehold 
Land  which  will  permit  of  the  erection  of  many  other  buildings,  and  also  from  letting 
the  Theatre  for  afternoon  concerts  or  lectures. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  supplied  by  the  various  companies,  that 
successful  Theatres  and  Music  Halls  return  handsome  dividends  to  their  Share- 
holders and  form  a  good  investment. 


Company 

Nominal 
Value  of 
Shares 

Approximate 
Market  Value 
of  Shares 

Last 
Dividend 
Paid 

£500 
500 
10   0  0 
100 
500 
100 

£g  0  0 
£10  to  £11 
£18  to  £20 
£1  15s.  to  £2 
£8    2  6 
£1  18  0 

20  per  cent,  per  annum 
17 

15      i'i  >. 

IO  ($ 

I2&       „  „ 

The  Company  takes  over  the  Freehold  property  known  as  Nos.  18  and  20  Butter 
Market,  now  let  at  a  rental  of  £90  per  annum,  and  the  unexpired  residue  of  the 
lease,  as  from  June  next,  also  the  Freehold  property  situate  in  St.  Stephen's  Lane, 
let  as  a  shop  and  warehouse  at  £60  per  annum. 

The  purchase  price  for  the  whole  of  the  Freehold  Property,  Buildings,  Furniture, 
Fixtures,  Plant,  Machinery  and  Effects,  together  with  the  goodwill  of  the  business, 
is  fixed  by  the  Vendor  at  £73,000,  payable  as  to  £38,000  in  cash,  £10,000  in  Pre- 
ference Shares,  £2,000  in  Ordinary  Shares,  and  the  balance  in  cash  or  Shares  or 
Debentures  at  the  option  of  the  Directors. 

The  Wines  and  Consumable  Stores  will  be  taken  over  at  a  valuation  not  to  exceed 

The  estimated  cost  of  building  the  Theatre  and  completing  the  Hotel,  including 
additional  Furniture,  is  about  £17,000.  The  sum  of  £27.000  in  cash  will  be  pro- 
vided, thus  leaving  a  balance  of  about  £10,000  for  working  capital,  which  is  con- 
sidered amply  sufficient. 

Applications  for  Shares  or  Debentures  should  be  made  on  the  Form  accompanying 
the  Prospectus,  or  by  Letter,  to  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  with  the  prescribed  deP°s,t- 
In  case  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  where  the 
number  of  Shares  is  less  than  the  number  applied  for,  the  balance  will  be  applied 
towards  payment  due  on  Allotment,  and  any  excess  returned  to  the  Applicant. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers, 
Brokers,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 
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From  GEORGE  ALLEN'S  List. 


COMPLETED  NEXT  WEEK. 


SPENSER'S  "FAERIE  QUEENE, 

With  98  Full=page  Designs,  133  Headings  and  Tail= 
pieces  by  Walter  Crane,  and  other  Illustrations. 

A  Limited  Edition  on  Arnold  hand-made  paper,  large  post  4to.  in 
19  Parts,  10s.  6d.  net  each. 
The  Text  [which  has  teen  collated  from  Four  Editions,  including  that 
of  1590)  is  Edited  by  THOMAS  J.  WISE. 

Books  I.  to  V.,  cloth.  £1  14s.  each  net.  Book  VI.  (containing 
Part  XIX.),  cloth,  £2  4s.  6d. 

PART  XIX.,  completing  the  Work,  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  and 
will  contain  the  Editor's  Notes  ;  7  Full-page  Designs,  2  Canto 
Headings,  and  1  Tailpiece  by  Walter  Crane:  together  with 
Facsimiles  of  the  Titlepages  and  other  designs  from  the  Editions 
of  1590,  1596,  1609,  and  1611. 

JUST  OUT. 

THE  TREASURE  of  the  HUMBLE.  By 

Maurice  Maeterlinck.    Rendered  into  English  by  Alfred  Sutro.  With 
an  Introduction  by  A.  B.  Walklev.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net. 
Contents  :— Silence— The  Aw  akening  of  the  Soul— The  Pre-destined— Mystic 
Morality— On  Women— The  Tragical  in  Daily  Life -The   Star— The  Invisible 
Goodness — The  Deeper  Life— The  Inner  Beauty. 
"  This  exceedingly  interesting  book." — Bookman. 

"  Apart  from  its  intrinsic  interest  and  value,  it  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  the  ideas 
upon  which  M.  Maeterlinck  has  based  his  compositions  for  the  theatre." — Globe. 


THROUGH  the  DOLOMITES.    From  Venice 

to  Toblach.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Robertson,  D.D.  A  Practical, 
Historical,  and  Descriptive  Guide-Book,  with  42  Full  page  Illustrations  and 
a  Map  of  the  District.  Also  an  Appendix,  giving  Tables  of  Railway  and 
Diligence  Stations,  Times,  Fares,  Carriage  Tariffs,  Charges  for  Guides, 
Hotels,  &c.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
The  National  Observer  and  British  Review  says  :— "  Tourist  will  find  it  not 

less  pleasant  to  read  than  profitable  to  carry  with  them  His  plan  of  guidance 

embraces  all  that  is  of  interest  in  the  beautiful  old  historic  towns  of  the  Dolomite 
country."   

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

By  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE. 

THE      RIVIERAS.       Uniform     with  his 

"  Florence  "  and  "  Venice."  Illustrated  with  67  Woodcuts  from  Drawings  by 
the  Author.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  limp,  3s. 
"  The  6nest  guide-book  to  these  favourite  resorts  yet  produced,  and  is  amply  and 
prettily  illustrated."— Black  and  White. 

WALKS    in    ROME.     Fourteenth  Edition, 

Revised.    In  2  vols,  complete  with  Map,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  10s. 
"  The  best  handbook  of  the  city  and  environs  of  Rome  ever  published." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

FLORENCE.    Fourth  Edition,  revised.  Fcp. 

8vo.  with  22  Illustrations,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

VENICE.    Fourth  Edition,  revised.    With  23 

Illustrations.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  limp,  3s. 

ALSO    BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  GURNEYS  of  EARLHAM  :  Memoirs  and  Letters 

of  the  Eleven  Children  of  John  and  Catherine  Gurney  of  Earlham,  1775-1875. 
and  the  Story  of  their  Religious  Life  under  many  different  forms.  Illustrated 
with  33  Photogravure  Plates  and  19  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  25s. 

THE  STORY  of  TWO  NOBLE  LIVES:  Charlotte 

Countess  Canning  and  LouirA  Marchioness  of  Waterford.  In  3 
vols,  of  about  450  pages  each.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  31s.  6d.  With  32  Plates  in 
Photogravure  from  Lady  Waterford's  drawings  and  32  woodcuts. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  :  being  Memorial  Sketches 

of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster;  Henry  Alford,  Dean  of 
Canterbury  ;  Mrs.  Duncan  Stewart ;  and  Paray  le  Monial.  Illustrated  with 
7  Portraits  and  17  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  of  MY  LIFE,  1834  to  1870,  together 

with  Recollections  of  Places,  People,  and  Conversations  extracted  chiefly 
from  Letters  and  Journals.  With  18  Portraits  in  Photogravure  and  144 
Woodcuts.    In  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  31s.  6d. 

DAYS  NEAR  ROME.    Third  Edition.    2  vols,  with  more 

than  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

WANDERINGS  in  SPAIN.    Seventh  Edition.    With  17 

Full-page  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
"  Here  is  the  ideal  book  of  travel  in  Spain  ;  the  book  which  exactly  anticipates 
the  requirements  of  everybody  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  going  to  that  enchanted 
land." — Spectator. 

CITIES  of  SOUTHERN  ITALY  and  SICILY.  With 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 
"  Mr.  Hare's  book  is  one  which  I  should  advise  all  future  travellers  in  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily  to  find  room  for  in  their  portmanteaus."— Academy. 

CITIES  Of  CENTRAL  ITALY.    Second  Edition.  With 

Illustrations.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

CITIES  Of  NORTHERN  ITALY.   Second  Edition.  With 

Illustrations.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 


BY  JOHN  RUSKIN,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

LOVE'S   MEINIE  :  Lectures  on  Greek  anc 

English  Birds  :  The  Robin— the  Swallow— the  Dabchicks.  A  New  Editioi 
(uniform  with  the  small  edition  of  "  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  &c),  with  Preface 
Appendix,  and  Index.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  250  pp.  5s.  net. 

FORS  CLAVIGERA  :  Letters  to  the  Labourers 

and  Workmen  of  Great  Britain.  A  New  Edition,  with  all  the  Illustrations 
In  4  vols,  each  with  an  Index,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  each  net ;  roan  gilt,  8s.  od 
each  net. 

MODERN  PAINTERS.    5  vols.    With  all  the  Woodcuts 

1  Lithograph,  and  the  8q  FuU-page  Steel  Engravings.  The  Text  is  that  oj 
the  1873  Edition,  with  Notes,  and  a  new  Epilogue.  Cloth,  £6  OS.  the  5  vols 
imperial  8vo. 


THE  STONES  of  VENICE.    Complete  Edition.  (Imi 

perial  8vo.)  3  vols,  with  the  5}  Plates  and  the  Text  as  originally  issued,  an* 
Index.    Cloth,  £4  4s.  the  3  vols. 

EXAMPLES  of  the  ARCHITECTURE  of  VENICE 

With  the  Text  and  the  16  Plates  as  originally  published.  Cloth  cover  (unl 
bound),  atlas  folio  (about  25  in.  by  17  in.)  £2  2s. 

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  of  ARCHITECTURE.  With  Nev 

Preface  and  Aphorisms,  and  the  14  original  Plates.    Sixth  Edition.  Imperial 

8vo.  21s. 

THE  POETRY  of  ARCHITECTURE  ;  or,  the  Architec 

ture  of  the  Nations  of  Europe  considered  in  its  Association  with  Natur; 
Scenery  and  National  Character.  With  Frontispiece  in  Colour,  14  Plates  il 
Photogravure,  and  9  Full-page  and  other  Woodcuts.    4to.  cloth,  21s. 

VERONA,  and  OTHER  LECTURES.   Delivered  prin 

cipally  at  the  Royal  and  London  Institutions  between ,1870  and  1883.  Wit 
Frontispiece  in  Colour,  and  it  Photogravure  Plates.   Medium  8vo.  cloth,  i5sl 

ON  the  OLD  ROAD  :  a  Collection  of  Miscellaneou 

Pamphlets.  Articles,  and  Essays  (1834-84).  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  30s.  (Not  sol 
separately.) 

ARROWS  Of  the  CHACE  :  being  a  Collection  of  th 

Scattered  Letters  of  John  Ruskin  (1840-80).  With  Preface.  In  2  vol: 
cloth  8vo.  20s.  (not  sold  separately). 

PRiETERITA  :  Outlines  of  Scenes  and  Thoughts  perhap 

Worthy  of  Memory  in  My  Past  Life.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  this  Autobiograph 
now  ready,  in  cloth,  13s.  each,  medium  8vo. 

THE   ART  Of  ENGLAND  :  Six  Lectures  delivered 

Oxford  in  1883.    With  Appendix  and  Index.   Cloth,  6s.  4to. 

SELECTIONS  from  RUSKIN.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  Eac 

with  Index  and  Portrait.  (Sold  separately.)  Cloth,  6s.  each ;  roan,  gi 
edges,  8s.  6d.  each. 

UNTO  THIS  LAST  :  Four  Essays  on  the  First  Principle 

of  Political  Economy.  Tenth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  ;  roan,  g 
edges,  4S. 

FRONDES      AGRESTES:     Readings    in    "  Moder 

Painters."    Fifteenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  4s. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  10s  each ;  hal 
parchment,  gilt  top,  9  s.  each,  with  all  the  Plates. 

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  of  ARCHITECTURE.  The 

Plates  for  this  Edition  have  been  specially  prepared  from  the  larger  wor 
Sixth  Edition. 

ARATRA  PENTELICI  :  Seven  Lectures  on  the  Elemenl 

of  Sculpture.    With  1  Engraving  on  Steel  and  20  Autotype  Plates. 

VAT  D'ARNO  :  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  the  Thirteen! 

Century  in  Pisa  and  Florence.  With  1  Steel  Engraving  and  12  Autoty, 
Plates. 

ARIADNE  FLORENTINA :  Six  Lectures  on  Wood  an 

Metal  Engraving,  and  Appendix.  With  4  FuU-page  Facsimiles  from  H< 
bein's  "  Dance  of  Death,"  and  12  Autotype  Plates. 

TT7PTTTRFS  on  ARCHITECTURE  and  PAINTINC 

LECE?datE°d!l^  With,,Fuli.page  Ulustratio 

drawn  by  the  Author. 


THE  HARBOURS  of  ENGLAND.   With  the  12  Illu 

1  ^  trat^fmade  express.y  for  the  Work  by  the  late  J  M.  W.  Turner,  reproduc 
in  Photogravure,  and  an  Introduction  by  1.  J.  WISE. 


London" 
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MR.  GRANT  RICHARDS'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Mr.  RICHARDS  has  pleasure  in  announcing  the  imme- 
diate Publication  of  the  First  Part  of  "  ENGLISH  POR- 
TRAITS: a  Series  of  Lithographed  Drawings ,"  by  Mr.  WILL 
ROTH  EN 'STEIN.  This  will  contain  Drawings  of  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy ;  and  in 
succeeding  issues  will  appear  Portraits  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  Mr. 
William  Archer,  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  Mr. 
Walter  Crane,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Creighton,  Bishop  of  London, 
Mr.  George  Gissing,  the  Marchioness  of  Granby,  Sir  F.  Seymour 
Hadley,  P.R.E.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  Mr.  W.  Holman  Hunt, 
Lady  Jeune,  Professor  A.  Legros,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero,  Mr.  John 
Sargent,  R.A.,  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  Professor  Villiers 
Stanford,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Miss  Alma  Strettell,  Mr.  William 
Watson,  and  Mr.  Whistler,  all  of  whom  have  already  sat  or 
have  promised  to  sit.  The  Portraits  will  be  accompanied  by  Short 
Texts  by  various  hands. 

The  price  of  each  part,  enclosed  in  a  wrapper  designed  by  the 
Artist,  will  be  2s.  6d.  net ;  but  Subscribers  in  advance  to  the 
whole  Series  of  twelve  (issued  Monthly)  will  be  presented  on  its 
completion  with  a  cloth  cover,  also  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Rothenstein. 


BY  LADY  TROUBRIDGE. 

PAUL'S  STEPMOTHER  :  a  Novel.    By  Lady 

Troubridge.  With  Frontispiece  by  Mrs.  Adrian  Hope.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

BY  VERNON  LEE. 

LIMBO,  and  other  Essays.    By  Vernon  Lee, 

Author  of  "  Althea,"  "  Renaissance  Studies,"  &c.  With  Frontispiece.  Fcp. 
8vo.  buckram,  5s.  net. 

BY  THE  BRITISH  RESIDENT  AT  PAHANG. 

IN   COURT  and  KAMPONG :  Tales  and 

Sketches  of  Native  Life  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  By  HUGH  CLIFFORD, 
British  Resident  at  Pahang.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—  1'  These  tales  Mr.  Clifford  tells  with  a  force  and 
life-likeness  such  as  is  only  to  be  equalled  in  the  stories  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  gruesome  story  of  the  were-tiger,  man  by  day,  and  man-eater  by 
night.  Its  vividness  recalls  the  terrors  of  '  The  March  of  the  Beast,  or  a  Night  of 
Terror,'  when  '  He  of  the  Hairy  Face'  forced  his  way  into  the  hut  and  played  with 
the  lives  of  man  and  woman  with  the  dainty,  airy  grace  of  a  kitten  sporting  with  a 
mouse.  Every  one  of  these  tales  leaves  its  impression,  dramatic  yet  life-like.  More- 
over,  they  are  valuable  as  giving  a  picture  of  a  strange  distorted  civilization  which, 
under  the  influence  of  British  residents  and  officials,  will  soon  pass  away  or  hide 
itself  jealously  from  the  gaze  of  Western  eyes." 

BY  "  NATHANIEL  GUBBINS  "  OF  THE  "  PINK  'UN." 

CAKES    and    ALE  :   a   Memory  of  Many 

Meals ;  the  whole  interspersed  with  various  Recipes,  more  or  less  Original, 
and  Anecdotes,  mainly  veracious.    By  EDWARD  SPENCER  ("  Nathaniel 
Gubbins  ").    With  Cover  designed  by  Phil  May.    Small  410.  cloth,  5s. 
THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  says:—"  Cookery-books  have  been  written  in 
all  styles,  from  the  big-wig  Academics  of  Brillat  Savarin  to  the  Delia  Cruscan 
posterities  of  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pennell  This  writer,  like  Montaigne  and  Pepys,  be- 
longs to  the  literary  self-revealers  ;  his  volume  is  interspersed  with  autobiographical 
scraps,  and  we  only  wish  there  were  more  of  them." 

BY  MR.  G.  B.  BURGIN. 

"  OLD  MAN'S  "  MARRIAGE  :  a  Novel.  By 

G.  B.  Burgik,  Author  of  "  The  Judge  of  the  Four  Corners"  &c.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

SCOTSMAN.—"  Enjoyable  Admirably  and  quaintly  told." 

SATURDAY  REVIEW says:—"  An  interesting,  even  an  exciting  story." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.—"  Mr.  Burgin's  clever  story  of  life  in  the  Canadian 

forest  His  humour  is  both  shrewd  and  kindly,  and  his  book  should  prove  as 

welcome  as  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  the  weary  readers  of  realistic  fiction." 

GRANT  ALLEN'S   HISTORICAL  GUIDES. 

THE  FIRST  TWO  VOLUMES. 

PARIS  and  FLORENCE.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 

3s.  'A.  each  net. 

SCOTSMAN.—"  Those  who  travel  for  the  sake  of  culture  will  be  well  catered 

(or  in  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  new  series  of  historical  guides  There  are  few  more 

satisfactory  books  for  a  student  who  wishes  to.  dig  out  the  Paris  of  the  past  from 
the  immense  superincumbent  mass  of  coffee-houses,  kiosks,  fashionable  hotels, 
end  other  temples  of  civilization,  beneath  which  it  is  now  submerged.    Such  books 

are  wanted  nowadays  The  more  sober-minded  among  tourists  will  be  grateful 

to  him  for  the  skill  with  which  the  new  series  promises  to  minister  to  their  needs." 


BY  MR.  EDWARD  CLODD. 

PIONEERS  of  EVOLUTION  from  THALES 

to  HUXLEY.  By  Edward  Clodd,  Author  of  "  The  Stoiy  of  Creation," 
ftc.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  in  Photogravure  of  Charles  Darwin,  Professor 
Hmrley,  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  5*.  net.   


q  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  THE  LIBRARIES. 

CAPTAIN  A.  T.  MAHAN'S  NEW  WORK. 

THE   LIFE   OF  NELSON 

The  Embodiment  of  the  Sea  Power  of  Great  Britain. 
By  Captain  A.  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N. 

Author  of  "The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History"  &c. 

2  vols,  demy  8vo.  Illustrated  with  many  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  36s.  net. 

"Must  henceforth  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  naval  classics          By  far  the 

best  '  Life  of  Nelson  '  that  has  ever  been  written." — Times. 

"  A  carefully  planned,  skilfully  executed,  and  withal  elaborate  portraiture  of  the 

life  and  character  of  the  greatest  of  our  naval  heroes          This  great  work.  Many 

lives  of  Nelson  have  been  written,  but  till  now  there  has  been  none  which  could  be 
considered  in  any  way  complete  or  satisfactory. ....  .the  nineteenth  century  may 

flatter  itself  in  its  dying  years  that  it  leaves  behind  it  an  adequate  memorial  of  the 
great  admiral  whose  achievements  rendered  its  dawn  illustrious." — Athenaum. 
"  A  great  biography,  and  one  to  be  read  by  all  men." — Spectator. 
"  Destined  to  take  its  place  among  the  foremost  biographies  of  any  literature." 

Graphic. 


Volume  I.  now  ready.  Royal  8vo.  700  pp.  25s.  net. 

THE   ROYAL  NAVY 

FHOM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PBESENT. 

By  WM.  LAIRD  CLOWES. 

***  Each  Volume  will  be  complete  in  itself,  with  an  Index,  and  orders  will  be  take* 
either  for  Sets  or  for  separate  Volumes.    In  5  handsome  royal  8vo.  voU. 
25s.  each  net. 

PUBLISHERS'  NOTE.— The  Contributors— The  present  work,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  is  being  assisted  by  Sir  Clements  Markham, 
K.C.B.,  P.R.G.S.  ;  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.S.N.  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  Author 
of  "  Ironclads  in  Action  "  ;  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  ;  Mr.  E.  Fraser,  and 
many  other  competent  writers,  aims  at  being  a  trustworthy  and,  so  far  as  space 
allows,  a  complete  history,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Scope  of  the 
Work. — Hitherto  there  has  been  no  complete  history  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  Great 
Britain.  Moreover,  no  British  Naval  History  extant  is  thoroughly  well  illustrated 
with  portraits,  maps,  plans,  and  pictures  taken  from  contemporary  sources. 


IN  PREPARATION.    READY  EARLY  IN  JUNE. 

NAVAL  ADMINISTRATION,  1827-1892  : 

the  Experiences  of  65  years,  from  the  Accession  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  as  Lord  High  Admiral  to  the  end  of  the  Naval  Administration  of 
Lord  George  Hamilton.  By  the  late  Sir  John  Henry  Briggs,  Reader  to 
the  Lords  and  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Admiralty.  Edited  by  Lady  Briggs.  Illus- 
trated with  10  Photogravure  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  One  Guinea. 
*»*  Prospectus  sent  on  application. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  MR.  H.  M.  STANLEY'S 
GREAT  WORK. 

Carefully  Revised  throughout  by  the  Author,  with  a  New  Preface  and  somewhat 
Abridged  by  the  Omission  of  Matter  no  longer  of  Interest. 

IN    DARKEST   AFRICA  ;  or,  the  Quest, 

Rescue,  and  Retreat  of  Emin  Pasha,  Governor  of  Equatoria.  By  H.  M. 
Stanley,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  with  Map  and  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  cloth,  5s.  [May. 


Third  Edition  now  ready  at  all  Libraries. 

THE  MASSARENES 

By  OUIDA,  Author  of  "Moths"  &c. 

Crown  8vo.  580  pages,  6S. 

SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"  Extremely  interesting  A  brilliant  picture  of  a  contemporary  mania." 

"  Brilliant,  if  daring."— Scotsman.  Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Incomparably  the  best  the  author  has  ever  written."— National  Observer. 

"  Clever  The  irreclaimable  '  Cocky  '  is  an  excellent  creation." 

Pall  Mall  Gaettte. 


FIRST  ISSUE  AT  2s.  6d. 

HIGHLAND  COUSINS.   By  William  Black. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d. 

Forming  the  New  Volume  in  the  New  Uniform  and  Complete  Edition  of 
Mr.  BLACK'S  NOVELS. 


THREE  NEW  SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE  TRACK  of  MIDNIGHT.    By  G.  Firth  Scott. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  I7«st  ready. 

THE    MISTRESS   of  the   RANCH  :   a   Novel.  By 

Frederick  Thickstun  Clark,  Author  of  "On  Cloud  Mountain."  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  EXPLOITS  of  MYLES  STANDISH.    By  Henry 

Johnson  ("  Muirhead  Robertson  ").    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  [Shortly. 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited. 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fstter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 
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MACMILLAN  &  JO/8  NEW  DOOKS. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO   OF  DANTE, 

chiefly  based  on  the  Commentary  of  Benvenuto  Da  Imola.  By  the  Honble. 
William  WarreM  Vernon,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  late  Very 
Rev.  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  24s. 

ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.-New  Volume. 

PARENTS'  ASSISTANT;  or,  Stories  for  Children.  By 

Maria  Edgevvorth.  Illustrated  by  Chris.  Hammond.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  antique  paper, 
3s.  6d.  ;  "  Peacock  "  Edition,  gilt  sides,  back,  and  edges,  5s. 

THE  MODERN"  READER'S  BIBLE.— New  Volume. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A.  (Camb.) 
The  Text  is  that  of  the  Revised  Version.    It  is  used  by  special  permission  of 
the  University  Presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    Pott  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

JEREMIAH. 


THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION :  a  Commentary  on 

its  Nature  and  Growth.     By  Jesse  Macy,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political 

Science  in  Iowa  College.    Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 
DAILY  CHRONICLE.—"  Characterized  all  through  by  that  careful  accuracy, 
that  broad  and  comprehensive  treatment  which  always  marks  the  true  scholar  and 
thinker  An  admirable,  lucid,  and  excellent  work." 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

MAY.     Price  is. 

Two  New  Novels  Commenee  in  this  Number. 

4.  SUNDAY  OBSERVANCE. 

5.  NELL  :  a  Biographical  Fragment. 

6.  A    BRITISH    PRISONER  IN 
AMERICA.    By  A.  G.  Bradley. 

7.  PHILOMELE. 

8.  A  CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 
By  Mrs.  Frashr.    Chapters  I.-V. 


1.  THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  HOWFF. 

By  W.  L.  Watson.   Chaps.  I.-IV. 

2.  ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRAC 

TICE  OF  LOCAL  COLOUR. 
By  W.  P.  James. 

3.  RAYMOND  LULLY.    By  H.  C. 

Macdowall. 


MAY  NUMBER,  now  ready. 

CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated,  price  is.  4d. 
Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  : — 
CRETE,  THE  ISLAND  OF  DISCORD.    By  a  Resident  of  Athens. 
THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  GREECE.    By  B.  J.  Wheeler. 
THE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE  FRENCH  FROM  MEXICO.    A  Chapter 

of  Secret  History.    By  Lieut.-Gen.  John  M.  Schofield. 
THE  DAYS  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC.   II.  By  M.  H.  Catherwood. 

Illustrated,  price  is. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

For  MAY. 

Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  : — 
THE  BIG  BOOBOO  AND  THE  LITTLE  BOOBOO.  By  Gertrude  Smith. 
THE  KING'S  HIGHWAY.    By  R.  F.  Bunner. 
A  WHITE  RED  SQUIRREL.    By  Emily  G.  Hunt,  M.D. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 

ASH  PARTNERS,  LIM. 

PUBLISHERS. 


ZALMA. 

By  T.  MULLETT  ELLIS. 

Extra  Large  Crown,  Cloth  Gilt,  Price  6s. 
Illustrated  by  C.  QUINNELL. 


ZALMA. 
ZALMA. 
ZALMA. 
ZALMA. 
ZALMA, 


"This  astonishing  book  has  power, 
pathos,  and  beauty  in  it,  and  certainly 
enchains  the  reader's  interest  to  the  end." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Ellis  possesses  a  rare  faculty  for 
laying  politics,  science,  ethics,  and  many 
other  departments  of  knowledge  under  con- 
tribution, and  in  this  respect  we  are  re- 
minded more  of  Disraeli  and  Lytton  in 
reading  his  book  than  of  the  style  prevail- 
ing nowadays  in  fiction." — Academy. 

" '  Zalma,*  by  T.  Mullett  Ellis,  has  the 
attraction  of  abounding  invention  and 
virility." —  Vanity  Fair. 

"  Sometimes  he  gives  us  a  bit  of  descrip- 
tion which  is  quite  admirable." — Daily 
Chronicle. 

"  Mr.  Ellis  is  already  known  as  a  power- 
ful and  fearless  writer.  '  Zalma  '  will  add 
to  his  reputation  for  courage  in  conception 
and  manipulation  of  a  difficult  and  intricate 
plot." — Manchester  Courier. 

"  His  book  is  a  success." — Standard. 


36  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  CHARING  CROSS. 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  HEW  BOOKS. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  of  CAVALRY.  By  General 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Quartermaster-General. 
With  20  Maps. 
"  This  brilliant  and  fascinating  little  book." — Daily  Chronicle. 
"  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  excellent  book.    The  service  may 
also  be  congratulated  that  amongst  its  Field-Marshals  and  General  Officers  on  the 
active  list  are  so  many  who  can  emphasize  their  leading  in  the  field  by  their  literary- 
counsels  in  peace.    Among  that  band  of  able  writers  the  Quartermaster-General  to 
Her  Majesty's  Forces  well  holds  his  own." — Times. 

Royal  8vo.  2  vols.  25s.  net. 

MEMORIALS   of    CHRISTIE'S.     By  W. 

Roberts,  Author  of  "The  Book-hunter  in  London,"  "Printers' 
Marks,"  &c.  With  75  Collotype  and  other  Illustrations,  and  a  full 
Index.  [Nevt  week. 

*»*  This  history  of  the  famous  auctioneers,  through  whose  hands  have  passed 
so  many  important  works  of  art,  will  be  found  a  reference  book  of  great  practical 
value  to  all  interested  in  the  arts.  The  chief  items  in  each  sale  are  described,  the 
prices  which  they  fetched  under  the  hammer  are  recorded,  and  in  all  cases  of  interest 
the  purchaser's  name  is  given.  The  illustrations  of  pictures  and  bric-abrac  are 
selected  chiefly  from  those  objects  which  obtained  "record"  prices.  In  a  size 
uniform  with  the  catalogues  of  the  firm,  it  should  be  an  indispensable  book  in  all 
libraries  and  art  schools. 

Pott  4to.  15s.  net. 

BOOK  SALES  of  the  YEAR  1896  :  contain- 

ing  a  Detailed  Description  of  all  the  most  important  Books  Sold  at 
Auction,  with  the  Names  of  the  Purchasers  and  the  Prices  realized. 
With  complete  Indexes  of  Names  and  Subjects,  and  General  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  By  Temple  Scott. 
A  few  copies  of  the  volume  for  1895  are  still  on  hand,  and  may  be  had 
for  15s.  net,  each. 

"  In  bulk,  in  paper  and  type,  and  in  general  thoroughness  it  strikes  us  equally 
favourably.  — A  cademy. 

Pott  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  SILVER  CROSS :  a  Selection  of  Poems 

for  the  Sick  and  Suffering.    Edited  by  Helen  Douglas,  with  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.    Pott  8vo. 
printed  in  red  and  black  on  antique  paper  at  the  Chiswick  Press. 
"The  selection  has  been  judiciously  made,  and  to  many  the  volume  will  be  wel- 
come and  useful." — Glasgow  Herald. 

Crown  8vo.  600  pages,  3s.  6d. 

ELOCUTION  AND  THE  DRAMATIC  ART. 

By  David  J.  Smithson.  New  Edition,  Revised  by  the  Rev.  C.  R. 
Taylor,  M.A.,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of 
Elocution  at  King's  College,  London. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  post  8vo.  2  vols.  15s. 

SLANG,  JARGON,   AND  CANT:  a  Die- 

tionary  of  Unconventional  Phraseology,  comprising  English, 
American,  Colonial,  Tinkers',  Yiddish,  Pidgin,  and  Anglo-Indian 
Slang.  With  Philological  Notes  and  Illustrative  Quotations.  Com- 
piled and  Edited  by  Professor  Albert  Barrere,  R.M.A.,  Wool- 
wich, and  Charles  G.  Leland,  M.A.,  Hon.  F.R.S.L.,  Author  of 
"The  English  Gypsies  and  their  Language,"  &c,  "Hans  Breit- 
mann,"  &c. 

"  On  the  whole  the  work  seems  to  be  for  all  practical  purposes  quite  as  good  in  its 
cheaper  as  in  its  more  expensive  form.  In  spite  of  many  defects,  it  is  by  far  the 
best  existing  work  of  its  kind,  with  the  single  exception  of  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Henley's  '  Slang  and  its  Analogues,'  which  is  not  only  much  more  costly,  but  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  matter  unfit  for  general  circulation." — Manchester  Guardian. 


BELL'S  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

Edited  by  Gleeson  White  and  E.  F.  Strange. 

Fully  Illustrated  in  specially  designed  green  cloth  cover,  crown  8vo. 
is.  6d.  each. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 

H.  Palmer,  B.A. 


By  G. 
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ROCHESTER. 

pp.  ;  38  Illustrations, 

OXFORD.     By  the  Rev.   Percy  Dearmer, 

M.A.,  Christchurch.    136  pp.  ;  34  Illustrations. 
"  We  have  so  frequently  in  these  columns  urged  the  want  of  cheap,  well-illus- 
trated, and  well-written  handbooks  to  our  cathedrals,  to  take  the  place  of  the  out- 
of-date  publications  of  local  booksellers,  that  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  they  have 
been  taken  in  hand  by  Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons."— St.  James's  Gazette. 
%*  Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the  Series  on  application. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

THE    PROSE   WORKS   OF  JONATHAN 

SWIFT.    A  New  Edition  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  E.  H.  LECKY, 
M.P.    In  about  8  vols.  3s  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.  A  TALE  of  a  TUB,  The  BATTLE  of  the  BOOKS,  and  other 
early  works.    Edited  by  Temple  Scott.    With  Biographical  Introduc- 
tion by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P.    With  Portrait  and  Facsimile. 

[Next  week.  ■ 

HORACE.    A  New  Literal  Prose  Translation. 

By  A.  Hamilton  Bryce,  LL.D.,  Translator  and  Editor  of  "  Vergil  " 
&c.  3s.  6d. 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Gevent  Garden. 
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BOOKS  OF   THE  WEEK. 

MTHE  LATEST  LIFE  OF  ST.  PAUL. 
"A  Study  of  St.  Paul:  his  Character  and  Opinions." 
By  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.  London:  Isbister  & 
Co.  1897. 
R.  BARING-GOULD'S  preface  disarms  criticism 
in  the  obvious  direction.  In  reviewing  this  book 
the  thing  to  do,  plainly,  was  to  talk  about  the  absurdity 
of  a  popular  novelist  writing  upon  St.  Paul.  But  after 
Mr.  Baring-Gould's  "  foreword  "  we  find  ourselves  in- 
clined to  think  with  him  that  a  study  of  the  Apostle 
from  the  standpoint  of  "  a  man  of  the  world,  a  novelist 
with  some  experience  of  life,"  would  be  a  very  welcome 
change  from  the  archaeologists  and  the  theologians. 
Mr.  Baring-Gould's  idea  is  a  good  one  :  "I  treat  the 
great  apostle  as  a  man  " ;  he  will  give  us  a  sort  of 
Pauline  Ecce  Homo. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  he  does  not ;  the  promise  is  not 
fulfilled.  This  book  is  the  most  exasperating  volume 
we  have  read  for  long  ;  and  that  because  it  is  so  good, 
because  it  so  nearly  reaches  its  mark,  and  yet  so  deci- 
sively misses  it.  Here  is  an  abundance  of  good  things  : 
a  thoughtful  observer  of  human  life,  a  practised  critic, 
has  poured  forth  the  contents  of  a  well-stored  mind — 
the  mind  of  an  omnivorous  and  retentive  reader — in 
these  pages  ;  and  yet  without  attaining  more  than  a 
partial  success.  The  failure,  we  may  say  at  once,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  get  no  clear,  definite  picture  of  St.  Paul. 
A  novelist,  we  might  have  supposed,  of  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould's  great  original  powers  and  practical  experience 
might  possibly  fail  in  points  where  the  specialist  would 
succeed,  but  in  character-drawing  he  would  surely  excel, 
being  on  his  own  ground.  Yet  it  is  just  here  that  the 
book  falls  short.  In  many  respects  it  is  admirable  ; 
it  is  full  of  the  most  varied  and  useful  information  ; 
its  side-lights  upon  the  history,  its  suggestive  para- 
phrases of  difficult  Pauline  passages,  its  illustrations  from 
all  quarters — these  are  invaluable  helps  to  the  realization 
of  the  personality  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  But  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  has  spent  all  his  strength  upon  the  environments 
of  his  central  figure,  and  none  appears  to  be  left  for  the 
delineation  of  the  figure  itself.  It  is  obscured  and  con- 
fused by  the  very  richness  and  variety  of  the  surround- 
ings. The  effect  is  something  like  that  of  a  certain 
rendering  of  "  Parsifal"  once  witnessed  by  the  present 
writer  at  Bayreuth.  The  chorus,  the  scenery,  the  stage 
management  were  all  but  perfect  ;  the  principals  could 
neither  act  nor  sing.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould's  literary  work  suffers  from  the  defects  of  his 
qualities.  He  has  an  extraordinary  power  of  assimila- 
tion ;  he  takes  matter  in  as  rapidly  as  he  pours  it  out ; 
and  he  is  probably  the  most  prolific,  and  the  quickest, 
of  modern  writers.  The  only  wonder  is  that,  dealing 
with  almost  every  variety  of  subject,  and  working  at 
such  a  pace,  this  author  contrives  to  give  us  so  much 
good  stuff  as  he  does.  But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a 
feeling  of  irritation  on  laying  down  a  book  like  this, 
which,  with  only  a  little  more  care  and  a  little  more 
time  spent  upon  it,  might  so  easily  have  taken  rank 
with  the  very  best  books  on  the  subject. 

The  opening  chapters  are  among  the  best.  A  very 
interesting  description  of  the  methods  of  Rabbinic 
teaching  leads  up  to  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  such 
an  education  upon  the  minds  of  the  Twelve  and  upon 
that  of  St.  Paul.  The  arguments  of  the  latter's  Epistles 
cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to  Rabbinic 
exegesis  and  interpretation  ;  for  from  this  the  Apostle 
never  altogether  emancipated  himself.  The  chapter  on 
Stephen  the  deacon,  again,  is  full  of  suggestion.  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  thinks  that  the  famous  "  apology  "  of  the 
first  martyr  was  needlessly  offensive  and  even  insolent 
to  his  Jewish  hearers,  for  all  the  intellectual  and  rhe- 
torical ability  which  it  displays.  "Stephen  was  a  man 
without  self-control  "  ;  and  his  method  on  this  occasion 
is  contrasted  with  the  conciliatory  manner  invariably 
adopted  even  by  the  impetuous  Peter.    In  fact,  Mr. 


Baring-Gould  inclines  to  think  that  the  conservative 
policy  of  the  Twelve,  who  did  not  desire  to  break  with 
Judaism  until  it  became  absolutely  inevitable,  was  on 
the  whole  wiser  and  more  far-seeing  than  the  hastier 
methods  of  the  Hellenist  Christians,  even  of  Paul  him- 
self. He  is  entirely  right,  to  our  thinking,  in  his 
protest  against  the  tendency  of  such  writers  as 
"that  mouther  of  common  opinion,  Dean  Farrar," 
to  lecture  the  Twelve  for  their  narrowness.  One  of 
the  most  thought-provoking  passages  in  the  book, 
perhaps,  is  that  which  deals  with  the  phenomena 
of  trance  and  rapture,  illustrated  from  St.  Teresa, 
Tennyson,  and  from  the  writer's  own  experience.  He 
evidently  places  St.  Paul's  frequent  "revelations  "  in 
the  same  category,  and  truly  remarks  that  there  is  no 
class  of  man  so  difficult  to  be  understood  by  ordinary 
people  as  the  mystic.  It  is  this  mystical  element  in 
St.  Paul  which  baffles  the  common  student  ;  "we  have 
to  allow  for  a  factor  in  his  composition  that  escapes  in- 
vestigation." 

Mr.  Baring-Gould  does  not  take  a  high  view  of  Paul's 
argumentative  and  reasoning  powers.  What  impressed 
men  was,  as  in  the  case  of  Francis,  and  in  that  of 
Wesley,  the  personality  of  the  Apostle  rather  than  the 
actual  substance  of  his  letters  or  speeches.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  Romans  and  Galatians  is  incomprehensible 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  Talmud  and  the  system 
of  dialectics  employed  by  the  Rabbis.  Again:  "Paul 
is  thoroughly  Oriental  in  his  indifference  to  the  welfare 
and  sufferings  of  the  brute  creation  "  (1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10). 
As  a  controversialist,  therefore,  he  must  be  considered 
along  with  Hillel  and  Gamaliel,  not  with  Plato  and 
Aristotle. 

The  place  of  Paul  in  Christian  history  has  been  very 
variously  determined.  Some,  like  Comte,  have  regarded 
him  as  the  true  founder  of  Christianity.  Others,  again, 
have  presented  him  as  the  corrupter  and  formalizer  of 
the  simple  religion  of  Jesus.  Neither  view  can  be 
entirely  accepted ;  but  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  brought 
out  with  great  point  and  wealth  of  illustration  the 
elements  of  truth  in  both  positions. 

TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  THE  EARTH'S 
CRUST. 

"  Treatise  on  Rocks,  Rock  Weathering  and  Soils."  By 
George  P.  Merrill,  Curator  of  Geology  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum.  New  York  :  the  Mac- 
millan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1897. 

IN  the  early  days  of  geology,  the  wrinkled  surface  of 
the  earth,  with  its  bristling  ranges  and  hollow 
valleys,  its  precipices  and  canons,  its  tumbles  of  fan- 
tastic boulders  and  sculptured  glens,  was  thought  a  plain 
evidence  of  the  former  play  of  Titanic  forces.  Since 
Lyell  first  showed  that  slow  changes  such  as  we  now 
see  operating  on  the  "  eternal  hills  "  were  sufficient  in 
course  of  time  to  have  caused  at  least  most  of  the 
apparently  catastrophic  disturbances,  a  vast  amount  of 
exact  knowledge  has  been  gained  of  the  operation  of 
these  secular,  gentle  agencies.  Much  of  it  has  come 
from  America,  the  broad  surface  of  which  shows,  in 
singularly  striking  contrast,  apparent  results  of 
catastrophe  and  abundant  evidence  that  catastrophe  has 
not  been  the  chief  agent.  Mr.  George  P.  Merrill,  a 
physical  geologist,  well  known  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  has  produced  a  volume  of  great 
utility  to  the  geologist  and  of  singular  interest  to 
the  public.  In  his  introductory  chapter  he  sets 
out  in  the  clearest  way  the  scope  of  his  treatise. 
The  continual  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
due  to  denudation,  upheaval,  or  depression  and 
volcanic  agencies  bring  the  various  elements  in  their 
existing  combinations  as  materials  of  the  earth's  crust 
out  of  harmony  with  their  environment.  "The  summer's 
heat  and  winter's  cold,  the  chemical  action  of  atmo- 
spheres and  acidulated  rains  combine  their  forces;  a 
breaking  up  ensues,  to  be  followed  by  new  combina- 
tions and  perhaps  reconsolidations  more  in  keeping  with 
the  then  existing  circumstances.  An  intermediate 
product  in  all  this  endless  cycle  of  change,  of  disintegra-' 
tion  and  recombination  is  a  comparatively  thin  super- 
ficial mantle  of  loose  debris,  which,  mixed  with  more  or 
less  inorganic  matter,  nearly  everywhere  covers  the 
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land,  and  by  its  combined  chemical  and  mechanical 
properties  furnishes  food  and  foothold  for  myriads  of 
plants,  and  hence,  indirectly,  sustenance  for  man  and 
beast  as  well."  It  is  the  nature  of  these  changes  and 
the  nature  of  the  soils  that  they  produce  which  form 
his  subject. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  chemical  and  physical  structure  of 
minerals  and  rocks.  In  this  there  is  nothing  particu- 
larly novel,  but  it  is  clearly  put  and  obviously  of  great 
importance  to  the  student.  Mr.  Merrill  takes  a  sound 
view  of  nomenclature.  There  is  an  almost  endless 
diversity  of  minerals,  and  to  very  many  of  these  ardent 
mineralogists  have  given  special  names,  generally  place- 
names  or  personal  names.  Many  of  these  minerals  are 
not  specific  forms  in  the  biological  sense  of  the  term, 
but  are  connected  by  complete  series  of  grading  transi- 
tional forms.  Mr.  Merrill  gives  the  well-known  names, 
but  is  careful  to  point  out  that  most  of  them  represent 
merely  convenient  halting-places  in  continuous  series. 
He  pays  particular  attention  to  the  microscopic  struc- 
ture of  rocks  and  minerals  and  gives  abundant  figures 
of  prepared  sections.  The  ordinary  reader  may  be 
surprised  to  find  that  it  is  a  simple  matter,  within  the 
power  of  any  handy  amateur,  to  prepare  sections  of 
rocks  less  than  an  eight-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Such  sections  are  quite  transparent,  and  form 
remarkably  beautiful  and  interesting  microscopic  objects. 
We  know  few  things  more  striking  than  the  appear- 
ance under  the  microscope  of  a  transparent  film  of 
quartz  rock,  with  its  imprisoned  bubbles  of  liquid  car- 
bonic acid,  dancing  in  their  chambers  with  each 
slightest  vibration  of  the  ground,  like  the  beads  in  a 
spirit-level. 

In  the  second  portion  of  his  volume  Mr.  Merrill, 
without  ceasing  to  interest  the  geologist,  becomes  more 
attractive  to  the  general  reader.  He  describes  the 
modes  of  operation  and  the  effects  of  all  the  corroding 
agencies.  To  English  readers,  a  special  charm  in  this 
comes  from  the  novelty  of  the  instances,  these  being 
chosen  almost  entirely  from  American  sources.  In  dis- 
cussing the  disintegrating  effect  of  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, Mr.  Merrill  points  out  that  a  change  from 
150°  Fahr.,  while  the  sun  is  beating  on  rocks,  to 
o°  Fahr.  at  night  is  quite  common,  even  in  summer. 
He  has  calculated  that  an  increase  of  1500  would  pro- 
duce a  lateral  expansion  of  one  inch  in  a  sheet  of 
granite  100  feet  in  diameter.  The  disintegration  caused 
by  such  changes  must  be  enormous,  and  of  course  heat 
is  a  less  destructive  agency  by  itself  than  by  the  changes 
it  causes  in  contained  water.  Another  striking  instance 
of  a  continual  agency  is  this.  In  the  National  Museum 
at  Philadelphia  is  a  sheet  of  plate-glass,  removed  from 
a  lighthouse.  During  a  severe  storm  of  less  than  two 
days'  duration,  the  impact  of  sand-grains  upon  this  had 
so  corroded  the  surface  as  to  render  it  semi-opaque. 
Mr.  Merrill  calls  special  attention  to  the  selective  action 
of  corroding  agencies  upon  the  heterogeneous  materials 
of  rocks.  The  action  is  naturally  most  severe  along  the 
weakest  lines,  and  physical  and  chemical  structure  alike 
determine  what  is  removed  and  what  is  left  behind. 
The  jewelled  sands  of  many  districts,  as  for  instance 
the  gem  sand  of  Ceylon,  is  the  result  of  decomposition 
of  an  igneous  rock.  The  weathering  affected  least  of 
all  the  harder  precious  stones  embedded  in  the  mass, 
and  the  action  of  rain,  washing  away  the  decomposed 
material,  left  behind  a  fine  gravel  containing  the  scarcely 
altered  gems. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  general  questions  to 
which  Mr.  Merrill  continually  recurs  is  the  nature  of 
the  chemical  change  gradually  taking  place  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  In  all  the  processes  of  change  the 
most  continual  occurrence  is  a  combination  of  rock 
material  with  oxygen  from  the  air  and  with  water.  By 
oxidization  and  hydration  the  earth  is  slowly  increasing 
in  bulk.  Some  observers,  in  the  particular  case  of 
Brazilian  mountains,  the  rocks  of  which  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  hydration,  have  declared  that  an  actual  increase 
in  height  is  taking  place.  In  most  cases,  of  course, 
the  distributing  agencies,  such  as  wind,  gravity,  and 
water,  scatter  over  lower  regions  all  the  detritus,  and  so 
smooth  off  the  contours  of  ;  the  land  surfaces.  .But  this 
process-  is  none,  the  Jess  associated  .with  a  continual 
absorption  and  fixation  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  while 


the  deoxidizing  of  minerals  and  escape  of  the  oxygen  are 
so  extremely  rare  as  practically  to  be  negligeable.  Mr. 
Merrill  might  have  referred  in  this  connexion  to  the 
remarkable  conclusions  of  Bunge,  a  well-known  German 
chemist.  In  a  lecture  on  the  circulation  of  the  elements 
that  writer  pointed  out  how,  as  a  secular  change,  oxygen 
and  other  elements,  the  free  occurrence  of  which  is 
necessary  to  animal  life,  are  gradually  being  absorbed 
into  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  a  form  useless  to  life.  At 
the  present  time  combined  oxygen  forms  nearly  fifty  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  But  each 
upheaval,  each  disturbance  of  superficial  layers,  exposes 
fresh  surfaces  of  matter  hungry  for  combination  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

As  a  curious  little  slip  in  the  index  we  notice  that  the 
Darwin  mentioned  there  is  E.  Darwin,  presumably 
Erasmus.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  references 
obviously  relate  to  Charles  Darwin. 

A  WOMAN  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  LIFE. 

"A  Russian  Wild  Flower;  or,  the  Story  of  a  Woman 
in  Search  of  a  Life."  By  E.  A.  Brayley  Hodgetts. 
London  :  John  McQueen.  1897. 

"  A  RUSSIAN  Wild  Flower"  is  not  a  wholly  unin- 
teresting  book.  It  is  thin  and  twaddly,  with 
pages  of  unnecessary  and  feeble  dissertations  on 
Hegelism  and  Agnosticism,  on  Nihilism  and  Demo- 
cratic Government.  It  is  poor  in  character-drawing  and 
bald  in  descriptive  writing.  There  is  no  plot  worth 
speaking  of,  and  the  literary  style  is  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  plot.  But  it  is  lifted  out  of  the  ruck  of 
badly  constructed  novels  by  its  local  colour.  It  is  not 
only  Russian  in  its  names.  The  Obolinskis  and  the 
Olgas,  the  Vassilieffs  and  the  Dobroffs,  have  more  of 
the  Muscovite  in  them  than  their  last  syllables.  The 
Moscow  of  the  book  is  not  London  or  Paris  ;  the  life, 
the  habits,  the  manners,  of  its  people  speak  of  a  dif- 
ferent, if  not  an  inferior,  civilization  ;  and  it  is  obvious 
on  every  page  that  the  author  is  writing  of  scenes  and 
people  familiar  to  him.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  has 
seen  them  with  dull  and  unilluminative  eyes  ;  he  cannot 
paint  a  picture,  and  his  photographs  have  none  of  the 
realistic  movements  of  the  Cinematograph  ;  but  they 
are  photographs,  however  faint  and  badly  developed, 
and  they  have  the  interest  of  their  veracity. 

Prince  Obolinski  resides  on  his  country  estate  with  his 
wife  and  son  and  daughter.  Olga  is  seventeen,  beau- 
tiful and  restless,  yearning  for  distraction,  and  bored, 
as  it  is  the  nature  of  a  young  girl  to  be  bored,  by  the 
contemplation  of  her  unappreciated  charms  in  her  own 
looking-glass.  The  Prince  obtains  a  tutor  for  his  son, 
and  in  the  usual  way  with  tutors  in  novels,  Proudsorin 
falls  in  love  with  his  pupil's  sister.  She  repels  his 
advances  with  sufficient  encouragement,  and  they  are 
discovered  together  in  amatory  attitudes.  The  tutor  is 
dismissed,  and  Olga,  whose  father  recognizes  her 
mental  condition,  is  sent  to  Moscow  for  a  little  legiti- 
mate entertainment.  This  is  how  he  describes  the 
matter  : — 

"Well,  she  is  a  very  pretty  girl  ...  If  she  insists 
on  falling  in  love,  why,  there  is  no  knowing  whom  she 
will  not  run  away  with.  Nobody  is  safe,  not  even  old 
Ivan  (the  butler),  when  a  girl  like  Olga  is  desperate  ; 
and  there  is  positively  nothing  that  a  woman's  vanity 
is  not  capable  of !  .  .  .  She  is  thirsting  for  admiration, 
and  when  a  woman  thirsts  for  admiration,  she  must 
have  it  at  all  costs." 

So  Olga  goes  to  stay  with  the  Ouspenskis,  and 
promptly  distinguishes  herself  by  a  couple  of  love 
affairs.  One  is  with  her  hostess's  son,  and  the  second 
with  his  brother  officer.  Young  Nicholas  courts  his 
mother's  guest  like  a  gentleman,  but  Lissenko  is  an 
Adelphi  villain,  who  elopes  with  her  from  a  ball  and 
conducts  her  to  a  house  of  questionable  reputation. 
However,  as  soon  as  he  "unmasks  his  fell  design," 
Olga  defends  herself  with  spirit,  escapes  from  his 
power,  and  returns  to  the  ball  before  she  has  been 
missed.  But  Lissenko  speaks  lightly  of  her,  and 
Nicholas  calls  him  out.  They  fight  a  duel,  and  Nicholas 
is.  killejd.  .  This  necessitates  a  change  of  abode  for 
Miss  Olga,  as.she.thinksJt.w.Quld  be  uncomfortable  for 
her  to  remain  a  guest  of  the  mother  whose  favourite  son 
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she  has  been  the  means  of  destroying  !    The  author 
permits  us  no  emotion  over  the  incident,  though  we  are 
called  upon  to  sympathize  very  much  with  the  heroine 
over  the  dietary  hardships  at  the  house  of  her  next 
hostess,  the  sanctimonious  Madame  Dobroff.  Religion 
bores  Olga  even  more  than  her  country  life  had  done, 
and  as  she  providentially  meets  Proudsorin  again  just 
at  this  juncture  of  her  affairs,  she  lets  him  convert 
her  to  a  half-hearted  Nihilism,   under  the  influence 
of  which  she  runs  away  with  him,  platonically,  ac- 
companied by  her  maid,  and  becomes  a  school  teacher 
at  the  Moscow  Maidenhead,  a  riverside  town  named 
Sokolniki.     Here  everything  grows  complicated,  dis- 
jointed, and  abstruse.    Several  new  figures  come  into 
sight  ;  one  is  is  a  millionaire  and  another  a  police  spy. 
There  is  also  a  poet,  an  isvostchik,  or  cabdriver,  and  a 
"plutocratic  dandy."    The  police  spy  is  murdered  by 
order  of  the  "executive  committee,"  and  Proudsorin, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  selected  instrument,  is  in 
his  turn  "  removed "  mysteriously  by   his  brothers. 
This,  though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tale,  leaves 
Olga  free  to   espouse  the  millionaire,  tempted  by 
visions  of  "  schools  and  savings  banks  "  for  his  factory 
hands. 

It  is  not  being  hypercritical  to  say  that  this  is  a  very 
indifferent  story,  a  meek  melodrama,  without  sentiment 
or  romance,  the  collisions  cardboard,  and  the  explosions 
raising  only  dust.     But  the  interior  of  the  Russian 
households,  which  we  see  but  vaguely,  are  full  of 
interest.     Proudsorin's   proselytizing  mission   to  the 
peasants'  hut  introduces  us  not  only  to  "  the  sacred 
ikon,   without  which   no    Russian  dwelling   is  con- 
sidered   safe   from   the   importunate    visits   of  the 
evil  one,"  but  also  to  the  "enormous  brick  stove, 
which  rises  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,   and  which 
has  ledges  and   shelves  all  round   it,  forming  lofts 
upon  which  the  family  sleep  ;  sometimes  they  get  into 
the  stove  itself  and  sleep  there."    The  University  ball, 
again,  is  highly  characteristic.    It  is  a  ball  given  at  the 
Nobles'  Club  by  the  University  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  members.    It  is  the  fashion  for  everybody  to 
attend  this  ball.    "  Every  variety  of  uniform  was  repre- 
sented and  almost  every  rank  .  .  .  the  civilians  were 
mostly  in  evening  dress,  but  many  were  in  morning 
dress.    The  ladies  of  the  Russian  merchant  class  suc- 
ceeded in  blending  red,  yellow,  blue,  green  and  purple 
in  one  costume.  .  .  .  Many  of  them  had  pawned  what 
valuables  they  possessed  to  put  in  an  appearance  and 
purchase  such  refreshment  as  they  loved."  Everybody 
drinks  vodka,  "until  at  last  there  remained  to  testify 
that  a  ball  was  going  on  but  a  mass  of  reeling,  tumbling, 
prostrate  individuals  of  both  sexes  scattered  over  the 
floors  of  the  saloons."    A  strange  scene  ;  one  has  but 
to  imagine  it   in  the  hands  of   a  Turgenieff   or  a 
Dostovetski  to  realize  the  feebleness  of  its  present 
chronicler. 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  TROPHIES. 

"  Naval  and  Military  Trophies  and  Personal  Relics  of 
British  Heroes."  A  Series  of  Water-colour  Draw- 
ings by  William  Gibb.  London  :  John  C.  Nimmo. 
1897. 

"PROPHIES  and  personal  relics  can  never  surely 
have  been  so  honoured  as  they  are  here.  The 
piety  of  descendants   has  frequently  preserved  with 
tender  and  scrupulous  care  minutiae  which  to  the  public 
sometimes  seem  trivial  or  even  ridiculous.    The  hair  of 
the  Prophet's  beard,  which  is  so  ubiquitous,  represents 
a  religious  tradition  and  may  be  respected  ;  even  if 
the  much-travelled  sightseer  who  has  seen  as  many  as 
he  has  pieces  of  the  true  cross  can  hardly  revere  it  with 
due  awe.    Even  certain  gruesome  remains  of  the  martyr 
Charles  which  we  remember  in  the  Stewart  Exhibition 
niay  escape  the  sarcasm  of  the  scoffer  who  is  not  a 
nineteenth-century  Jacobite,  and  the  maternal  affection 
[Which  has  cherished  the  ashes  of  the  last  cigarette 
•moked  by  the  Prince  Imperial  will  provoke  sympathy 
rather  than  derision.    But  the  industry  and  pains,  dis- 
played in  the  drawings  before  us  are  prompted  neither 
by  family  pride  nor  affection,  nor  even,  we  may  pre- 
sume, by  patriotism  pure  and'simple.    They  are  directed 
rather  towards  the  edification  and  amusement  of  the 


British  public,  and  the  very  most  that  it  was  possible 
to  make  of  the  various  objects  has  been  set  before  it. 
We  can  see  the  walking-stick  of  Drake  reproduced  in 
facsimile  so  far  as  the  power  of  brush  and  pencil  will 
do  it.    Space  will  not  admit  of  more  than  the  handle, 
it  is  true,  being  displayed  ;  but  we  have  every  grain 
and  line  of  the  woodwork,  and  can  well  imagine  the 
remaining  two  or  three  feet  of  the  great  sailor's  stick. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  given  the  whole  of 
Captain  Cook's  punch-bowl,  and  the  worshipper  at  his 
shrine  may  save  himself  the  trouble  of  a  visit  to  the 
United  Service  Institution,  for  the  drawing  is  a  master- 
piece of  still  life,  and  tells  us  all  that  we  can  possibly 
desire  to  know.    Ladies  will   be  fascinated   by  the' 
jewelled  bird  which  once  was  perched  on  the  throne  of 
Tippoo  Sultan.    Rubies,  emeralds  and  diamonds  jostle 
one  another  in  its  golden  plumage,  the  light  of  brightest 
gems  flashes  from  its  eyes,  and  it  wears  an  emerald  on 
its  breast  that  the  most  bejewelled  of  prima  donnas 
may  fairly  envy.    After  it  the  cap  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  seems  quite  dowdy,  and  the  crowns  of  the  Kings 
of  Abyssinia  and   Kandy  are   comparatively  tame. 
Something  more  than  jewelry  gives  an  interest  to  the 
magnificent  "  Georges"  worn  successively  by  the  great 
Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Wellington.    The  latter, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  received  his  outright  from  the 
hands  of  George  IV.,  and  the  present  holder  of  the 
title  is  the  fortunate  owner  of  probably  the  most 
interesting  of  decorations.    Lord  Raglan's  telescope, 
with  a  light  gunstock  fitted  to  it,  reminds  us  that  the 
old  hero  who  laid  down  his  life  in  the  Crimea  had 
already  lost  his  arm  at  Waterloo.    Tippoo  Sultan  was 
apparently  good   enough   to   supply   us   with  more 
trophies   than   any  one  else,  and   his   generosity  is 
becomingly  recognized  in  three  large  plates,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  bird  already  described,  show  us  accu- 
rate  representations   of    his   gunstock,    and,    on  a 
smaller  scale,  of   his   helmet  and    standard.  The 
bravery  and  worth  of  Admiral  Duncan,  whom  Nelson 
specially  admired,  are  recognized  in  the  plate  which 
shows  his  sword,  and  that  of  De  Winter  too.  We 
are  also  given  his  watch,  and  the  letterpress,  which 
throughout  plays  cicerone,  impresses  upon  us  the  fact 
that  no  one  has  ever  wound  it  since  the  gallant  admiral 
last  did  so.    To  our  mind  the  best  drawing  of  all, 
because  it  deals  with  a  subject  which  lends  itself  to 
pictorial  treatment,  is  that  of  the  figure-head  of  the 
"Vryheid,"  the  flagship  of  De  Winter,  which  was 
captured  by  Duncan   at  Camperdown.     The  Dutch 
man-of-war  fought  with  a  determination  and  courage 
which  not  even  a  ship  of  Nelson's  could  have  surpassed, 
and  only  struck  her  colours  to  superior  odds  in  the  end, 
when  her  masts  had  fallen  over  her  side  and  disabled 
her  starboard  guns.    James  tells  us  that  the  captured 
ships  "  were  like  sieves,  and  only  worth  bringing  into 
port  to  be  exhibited  as  trophies."    So  Duncan  sawed 
the  figure-head  off  the  flagship  and  put  it  up  in  his 
garden  at  Camperdown,  near  Dundee,  where  it  still 
remains,  and  we  trust  will  long  continue  to  do  so. 
Such  relics  go  far  to  foster  that  patriotism  which  plays 
the  same  part  in  our  national  life  as  does  esprit  de  corps 
in  our  ships  and  batteries  and  battalions.    We  cannot 
dispense  with  self-respect  and  proper  pride  as  a  nation 
any  more  than  we  can  as  individuals,  if  we  are  to  be 
worthy  of  the  great  traditions  our  predecessors  have 
handed  down  to  us.    Whether  the  pages  before  us  will 
greatly  further  the  desire  to  spread  and  foster  senti- 
ments and  feelings  such  as  we  warmly  sympathize  with, 
we,  however,  somewhat  doubt.    The  work  is  so  com- 
plete and  thorough  that  it  defeats  its  own  object ;  for 
these  plates  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  the  rich, 
and  it  is  not  so  much  the  wealthy  and  well  educated 
as  the  masses  whom  we  want  to  interest. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

IT  was  a  lucky  idea  of  Messrs.  Bell  to  publish  the 
annals  of  the  great  Art  auctioneers  in  their 
"  Memorials  of  Christie's."  With  its  stories  of  famous 
sales  and  record  prices,  it  should  become  an  invaluable 
reference  book.  The  author,  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  has 
already  identified  himself  with  the  subject  in  his  pre- 
vious works,  "  The  Bookhunter  in  London  "  and 
"  Printers'  Mark 
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The  first  volume  of  "The  Prose  Works  of  Jonathan 
Swift,"  in  Messrs.  Bell's  new  edition,  will  be  out  next 
week.  The  biographical  introduction  will  be  written 
by  Mr.  Lecky.  Among  their  other  publications,  Messrs. 
Bell  are  anticipating  their  complete  translation  of 
Vasari's  Lives  by  a  selection  of  seventy  of  the  biogra- 
phies, "  edited  and  annotated  in  the  light  of  modern 
discoveries  by  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield  and  A.  A. 
Hopkins." 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  are  following  up  their  recent 
successes  in  Naval  History  by  yet  another  volume, 
which  will  deal  with  naval  administration  between  the 
years  1827  and  1892.  The  work  was  completed  by  the 
late  Sir  John  Henry  Briggs  just  before  his  death  last 
February.  It  will  contain  the  author's  experiences, 
covering  sixty  years,  from  the  administration  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  (William  IV.)  as  Lord  High  Admiral 
to  that  of  Lord  George  Hamilton.  Lady  Briggs  is  see- 
ing the  book  through  the  press. 

The  stirring  vicissitudes  in  the  history  of  Gibraltar 
will  form  the  theme  of  Messrs.  Downey's  new  volume, 
"Tales  of  the  Rock."  It  will  be  written  by  Miss  Mary 
Anderson,  who  must  not  be  confused  with  her  name- 
sake of  theatrical  fame. 

Two  books  of  travel  are  forthcoming  from  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  In  the  first,  Lady  Howard  of 
Glossop  will  give  her  experiences  during  a  recent  tour 
in  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada  :  the  second 
will  be  entitled  "Journeys  among  the  gentle  Japs  in 
the  Summer  of  1895,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  LI.  Thomas. 

Among  the  coming  works  on  Natural  History  will  be 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  "  Memories  of  the  Month," 
which  Mr.  Edward  Arnold  expects  to  have  ready  on 
6  May.  Under  the  heading  of  each  month  are  treated 
the  phases  of  country  life  peculiar  to  the  season.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Crawford  is  supplementing  his  volume  on  "The 
Wild  Life  of  Scotland"  by  another  on  "The  Wild 
Flowers  of  Scotland."  It  also  will  have  the  advantage 
of  Mr.  John  Williamson's  illustrations,  and  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  same  publisher,  Mr.  John  Macqueen. 

A  book  of  antiquarian  interest  will  be  the  Rev.  P.  N. 
Ditchfield's  "Story  of  our  English  Towns,"  which 
Mr.  George  Redway  will  publish  next  week.  It  will  be 
written  not  so  much  for  the  student  as  for  those  to 
whom  the  bulkier  works  on  historical  research  are 
inaccessible. 

A  new  Life  of  Wagner  will  shortly  be  issued  by 
Messrs.  Dent.  It  will  be  written  by  Mr.  Houston 
Stuart  Chamberlain,  and  will  deal  with  the  private  as 
well  as  the  public  life  of  the  composer.  It  will  also  be 
embellished  with  photogravures  and  reproductions  of 
portions  of  the  scores  from  each  of  the  operas. 

Mr.  George  Allen  contemplates  a  cheap  edition  of 
"  Modern  Painters,"  uniform  with  the  complete  volume 
of  "The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture."  It  will  con- 
tain all  the  plates  and  woodcuts  of  the  more  elaborate 
editions.  The  other  forthcoming  works  from  this 
house  include  "  The  Aphorisms  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,"  in  the  Pensees  Series  ;  "  The  Free  Library, 
its  History  and  Present  Condition,"  by  Dr.  Ogle,  being 
the  first  of  the  Library  Series  which  Dr.  Garnett  is 
editing  ;  and  "  Events  of  the  Reign,"  a  tabulated  refer- 
ence, under  headings,  to  the  leading  incidents  of  the 
last  sixty  years. 

Darkest  Africa  is  to  be  yet  further  denuded  of  her 
tattered  robe  of  mystery  by  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Aurel  Schulz.  "The  New  Africa,  a  Journey  up  the 
Chobe  and  down  the  Okovango  Rivers,"  will  throw 
light  on  a  hitherto  unexplored  district  of  South  Africa. 
The  importance  of  the  book  lies  largely  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  navigable  water  connexion  between  the  rivers, 
which  is  likely  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  future 
development  of  that  region.  Mr.  Heinemann  will  pro- 
duce the  volume  in  a  few  days. 

Another  work  which  Mr.  Heinemann  has  in  the  press 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  French  astronomer,  M.  Camille 


Flammarion.  The  author  has  essayed  the  difficult  task 
of  giving  actuality  to  a  speculative  theory  of  life  in 
another  planet.  The  romance,  for  such  it  must  be 
styled,  has  at  least  been  appreciated  across  the  Channel, 
fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  original  having  been 
bought  up. 

The  second  week  of  this  month  will  see  the  issue,  by 
Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus,  of  Sir  Walter  Besant's  new 
novel,  "A  Fountain  Sealed."  The  story  has  been 
practically  rewritten  since  it  appeared  in  serial  form  in 
the  "  Illustrated  London  News."  The  same  firm  will 
also  have  ready  for  the  opening  day  the  twenty-third 
issue  of  "Academy  Notes,"  in  which  will  appear  some 
copyright  pictures  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
medium. 

Three  hundred  copies  on  ordinary  paper  and  fifty 
on  hand-made  will  comprise  the  edition  of  Dr.  Paul 
Kristeller's  "  Florentine  Illustrated  Books,"  which 
Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  have  ready.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  students  of  the  Florentine  Chapbooks  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  as  it  will  contain  a  bibliography 
compiled  from  all  the  principal  European  libraries,  and 
many  woodcuts  photographed  by  the  author  from 
unique  books. 

Messrs.  Longmans  are  contemplating  an  "Oxford 
Library  of  Practical  Theology  "  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  large  body  of  laity  who  prefer  their  dogma  served  up 
with  brevity  and  lucidity.  The  series  will  be  edited  by 
Canon  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt  and  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Bright- 
man,  of  Pusey  House,  Oxford. 

A  costly  production  is  "  The  Art  of  Painting  in  the 
Queen's  Reign,"  by  A.  G.  Temple,  F.S.A.,  which 
Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  have  ready.  It  deals  with 
the  most  celebrated  artists  and  their  works  during  the 
past  sixty  years,  and  is  illustrated  with  nearly  a  hundred 
collotypes.  The  same  publishers  also  announce  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Tunnels,"  by  W.  Clark  Russell ;  "A 
Day's  Tragedy,"  a  volume  in  verse  by  the  champion  of 
Greece,  Mr.  Allen  Upward;  and  "Captain  Kid's 
Millions,"  by  Alan  Oscar.  The  first  half  of  the  last 
novel  recently  appeared  in  "Chapman's  Magazine." 

Professional  photographers  are  taking  advantage  of 
Act  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  68  to  worry  publishers  of  news- 
papers and  of  books  with  threats  for  infringement  of 
their  copyrights.  As  the  law  now  stands  any  photo- 
graph that  is  paid  for  becomes  the  copyright  of  the 
purchaser  ;  but,  if  a  photographer  takes  the  portrait 
of  a  public  person  and  presents  him  with  a  few  copies 
as  a  consideration,  the  copyright  is  then  supposed  to 
remain  with  the  photographer.  The  question  up  to  the 
present  has  not  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce 
publishers  to  defend  such  actions.  A  case  was  decided 
recently  in  which  it  was  held  by  Mr.  Justice  Henn 
Collins  that  the  photographer  had  no  copyright  what- 
ever in  the  portrait  of  a  professional  player  for  which  he 
had  given  no  consideration.  This  decision,  however, 
will  probably  be  appealed  against.  It  is  desirable  in 
the  interest  of  publishers  of  books  and  periodicals  that 
the  whole  matter  should  be  thrashed  out  without  delay. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company  will  publish  on  Monday 
the  first  part  of  "  Royal  Academy  Pictures,  for  1897," 
which  will  as  usual  contain  some  important  Academy 
pictures  that  will  appear  in  no  other  publication. 

Mr.  Henry  James  is  furnishing  a  short  introduction 
to  the  posthumous  work  of  the  late  Hubert  Crackan- 
thorpe,  which  will  shortly  issue  from  the  house  of 
Mr.  William  Heinemann. 

A  valuable  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  was 
disposed  of  by  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson  lately. 
Among  the  works  which  fetched  high  prices  were  : 
"  Psalterium  Davidis,"  MS.  in  vellum  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  ^119;  "Calendars  of  State  Papers,"  175 
volumes,  ^50  ;  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene  "  and  "  Colin 
Clout,"  the  latter  first  edition,  £27  10s.  ;  "  Officium 
B.V.M.,"  on  vellum,  149^,  £~ S3  I  and  "  Queen  Victoria," 
by  R.  R.  Holmes  (voucher  copy),  £~ig  10s.  The  sale 
realized  ,£"1,160. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  SULTAN  AND  THE  TURKS. 

THE  SULTAN  and  his  SUBJECTS.    By  Richard 

Davey.   With  Frontispieces,  Maps,  and  Plans.   2  vols,  demy  8vo.  24s. 

[Just  ready. 

The  Daily  Nev/s  says :— "  Mr.  Davey's  learned,  most  interesting,  and  finely  im- 
partial book  gives  us  minute  pictures  of  palace  life." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says:—"  Mr.  Davey's  book  is  not  a  mere  treatise  on  the 
present  Eastern  crisis.    It  deals  with  the  past  and  the  far-off  past  as  well  as  the 

present  It  deserves  not  only  to  be  read,  but  also  to  find  a  permanent  place  on 

the  bookshelf." 

NEW  WORK  BY  W.  S.  LILLY. 

ESSAYS  and  SPEECHES.    By  W.  S.  Lilly,  Author  of 

"Ancient  Religion  and  Modern  Thought,"  "A  Century  of  Revolution," 
&c    Demy  8vo.  12s.  [Ready. 
The  Scotsman  says :— "  The  different  subjects  of  his  essays  all  take  on  a  fresh 
and  very  interesting  colour  from  the  light  so  able  a  thinker  casts  upon  them  ;  and 
the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  of  a  profound  interest  to  the  intellectual  readers  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  or  belief." 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD." 

WHITE  MAGIC  :  a  Novel.    By  M.  McD.  Bodkin,  Q.C., 

Author  of  "  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  :  an  Historical  Romance."  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says: — "  Mr.  Bodkin  has  written  a  novel  of  indubitable 
vigour,  rarely  dull,  full  of  hairbreadth  escapes  by  flood  and  field,  crammed  with 
enthralling  incidents  from  cover  to  cover." 


THE    FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 
MAT. 

A  STUDY  IN  TURKISH  REFORM.   A  Turkish  Patriot. 
UNPUBLISHED    LETTERS    FROM    J.    S.    MILL   TO  PROFESSOR 

NICHOL.     Professor  W.  Knight. 
THE  TWENTIETH  ITALIAN  PARLIAMENT.  Ouida. 
PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  WALLACE.    J.  H.  Muirhead. 
"  EPIC  AND  ROMANCE."    John  Oliver  Hobbes. 
THE  ISLAND  OF  SAKHALIN.    Harry  de  Windt. 
DEGREES  FOR  WOMEN.    J.  R.  Tanner. 

THE  WRONG  WAY  WITH  THE  NAVY.    William  Laird  Clowes. 
THE  IDEA  OF  COMEDY  AND  PINERO'S  NEW  PLAY.    W.  L.  Courtney. 
RUSSIA  ON  THE  BOSPHORUS.   Captain  Gambier,  R.N. 
MADAME  BARTET.    Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury. 
THE  CASE  AGAINST  GREECE.  Diplomatics. 
CRETE  AND  THE  CRETANS.    E.  J.  Dillon. 


CHAPMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 
Contents  for  May. 
VIOLET  HUNT.   Unkist,  Unkind  !  (Serial.) 
ALAN  OSCAR.    The  Guiding  Voice. 
DOUGLAS  SLADEN.    A  Deceased  Wife's  Sister. 
FRANCES  E.  HUNTLEY.    Unto  the  Shores  of  Nothing. 
HAROLD  CHILD.    The  Death  Chair. 
LADY  ARABELLA  ROMILLY.    Lady  Cyprian. 
EDWARD  FITZGERALD.    The  Mystery  of  the  Sahib's  Goods. 
HUME  NISBET.    Back  in  Ten  Minutes. 
WICKHAM  FLOWER.    "  Vexilla  Regis." 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London,  W. 

NEW  MAGAZINE  OF  GENEALOGY  AND  HERALDRY, 
Published  mtntlUy,  price  One  Shilling,  in  handsome  Imperial  ivo.  tastefully 
printed  in  old-face  type,  and  Illustrated.    No.  I.  NOW  READY. 

THE    GENEALOGICAL  MAGAZINE. 

A  Journal  of  Family  History,  Heraldry,  and  Pedigrees. 


Contents  of  No.  1  for  MAY. 
THE  SURRENDER  OF  THE  ISLE  OP  WIGHT.    By  J.  H.  Round. 
WILLIAM  BRADFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  PLYMOUTH  PLANTATION, 

commonly  known  as  "THE  LOG  OF  THE  MAYFLOWER."  By 

J.  L.  Otter. 
AN  ANCIENT  AUGMENTATION. 

THE  SOBIESKI  STUARTS.    By  Henry  Jenner,  F.S.A. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  FAMILY.    Part  I.     By  Mrs.  Charlotte  Carmichael 
Stopes. 

A  DEVONSHIRE  MANUSCRIPT.    By  James  Dallas,  F.L.S. 
A  LIST  OF  STRANGERS.    By  Rev.  A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 
NELSON  AND  HIS  ENCHANTRESS. 
QUERIES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  GAZETTE  OF  THE  MONTH:  being  a  Chronicle  of  Creations,  Deaths, 
and  other  Matters. 
I  BY  THE  WAY. 

A  Specimen  Copy  of  the  Magazine  ■will  be  sent,  post  free,  for  One  Shilling 
in  stamps. 

In  demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  8s.  6d. ;  large-paper  copies,      2s.  each. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  IN  SHAKESPEARE'S  TIME  : 

being  a  Compendium  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  Plants, 
Minerals,  &c,  mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  and  Illustrated  by  facsimiles  of 
the  Woodcuts  in  an  early  edition  of  the  "  Hortus  Sanitatis."  Compiled  and 
Edited  by  H.  W.  Seaorr,  M.B.,  &c. 

I   "Mr.  Seager's  compilation  affords  an  interesting  insight  into  the  condition  of 

I  natural  science  three  centuries  ago." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

I  "A  quaint  idea  cleverly  carried  out.  The  quotations  are  admirable.  This 
volume  should  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  our  bookshelves."— Public  Opinion. 

NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  BOETHIUS. 
■In  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  tastefully  printed  and  bound,  price  4s.  6d.  ;  with  a  Portrait  of 
the  father  of  Boethius. 

THE   CONSOLATION   OF   PHILOSOPHY.    A  new 

rendering  into  English  Prose  and  Verse  from  the  Latin  of  Boethius.  By 
H.  R.  Jambs,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

In  crown  4to.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  6s. 

HUGO   OF  AVENDON.    A  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  By 

E.  L.  M. 

'   "  The  work  reads  well,  and  should  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  patronize  the  drama 
without  leaving  their  own  firesides."— Scotsman. 
"  There  is  good  material  in  the  play,  and  the  climax  is  skilfully  planned." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


MR.  MACQUEEN  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  he  will  publish,  on 
Wednesday \  the  $th  inst.,  a  New 
Novel  by  JOHN  LE  BRETON, 
entitled  "MISS  TUDOR."  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 


PUBLISHED  THIS  WEEK. 

A  RUSSIAN  WILD  FLOWER:  a  Novel. 

By  E.  A.  Brayley  Hodgetts,  Author  of  "  Round  about  Armenia," 
"  In  the  Track  of  the  Russian  Famine,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ABBE  CONSTANTIN.   By  Ludovic  Halevy. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Therese  Batbedat.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

"Very  welcome  is  the  English  translation  of  Ludovic  Halevy 's  'Abb£  Con- 
stantin,'  which  has  been  prepared  by  Therese  Batbedat.  The  story  is,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  very  charming,  and  should  in  its  present  shape  find  many  English 
readers." — Tlie  Globe,  April  26. 

"  An  excellent  translation."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  April  24. 

First  Edition  nearly  exhausted.    Second  Edition  in  the  Press. 

A    FLIRTATION    WITH    TRUTH.  By 

Curtis  Yorke,  Author  of  "  Once,"  "  A  Record  of  Discords,"  &c. 
&c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  A  well-written  novel  of  fashionable  life  The  dialogue  is  essentially 

'  smart.'  "—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Curtis  Yorke  has  told  the  story  well,  brightly,  humorously,  and  with  a  sufficiency 
of  pathos." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"A  clever,  witty,  'Dodo'  kind  of  book  It  has  grace  and  strength  of  style 

which  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire." — Freeman's  Journal. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS.    By  Wilson 

Barrett.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Truro.  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

"  Few  will  read  unmoved  the  concluding  chapter  of  a  story  that  has  running 
through  it  something  of  the  sense  of  haunting,  overmastering  fate  that  impresses 
one  so  terribly  in  Greek  tragedy,  while  it  inspires  at  the  same  time  sympathy  for  the 
noblest  ideals  of  humanity. ' — Daily  News. 


JOHN  MACQUEEN, 
HASTINGS  HOUSE,  NORFOLK  STREET,  W.C 

DOWNEY  &  CO.'S   NEW  BOOKS. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  an  edition  more 
thoroughly  acceptable  and  satisfactory."—  Globe. 

LIMITED  EDITION  OF  THE  NOVELS  OF 

CHARLES  I^EVER. 

Edited  by  his  DAUGHTER. 

With  all  the  Original  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Phiz,  Cruikshank, 
Luke  Fildes,  and  other  Artists. 

Full  Prospectus  on  application. 


NEW  NOVELS. 
DID  HE  DESERVE  IT  ?   By  Mrs.  Riddell. 

Price  6s. 

LOVE  IN  OLD  CLOATHES.     By  H.  C. 

BlINNER.  5s. 

A  ROGUE'S  CONSCIENCE.   By  D.  Christie 

Murray.   3s.  6d. 

A  JUSTIFIED  SINNER.     By  Fitzgerald 

MOLLOY.  6s. 

THE  DUNTHORPES  OF  WESTLEIGH.  By 

Christian  Lys.  6s. 

DINAH  FLEET.    By  John  Hill  and  G.  F. 

Bacon.  6s. 


A  BIT  OF  A  FOOL.    By  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

Bart.  6s. 

London :  DOWNEY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  12  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S 

SELECTED  LIST. 

"  FROM  PAUPER  TO  PREMIER." 

LIFE   OF   SIR   HENRY   PARKES.  By 

Charles  E.  Lyne,  formerly  Editor  of  the  "Sydney  Morning  Herald"  &c 

Demy  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 
DAILY  CHRONICLE.— "Mr.  Lyne  has  told  the  story  of  the  remarkable 
career  of  a  remarkable  man  in  such  a  painstaking  and  concise  manner  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  attract.  .  .  .  The  book  has  a  clear  and  distinctive  value.    Furthermore,  its 
preparation  shows  much  care  and  literary  skill." 

THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  DISRAELI  AND  GLADSTONE 

THE  INNER  LIFE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 

COMMONS.  Selected  from  the  writings  of  William  White  with  a 
Prefatory  Note  by  his  Son,  and  an  Introduction  by  Justin  McCarthy  M  P 
2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  16s.  [ ffext  week. 

The  late  Mr.  William  White  was,  for  many  years,  door-keeper  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  this  capacity  gained  a  unique  knowledge  of  the  parliamentary 
life  of  his  day.  He  witnessed  the  early  skirmishes  between  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  sketched  many  a  word-portrait,  none  the  less  vivid  for  being 
un-academical,  for  the  "Illustrated  Times,"  from  whose  pages  these  extracts  are 
mainly  derived.  From  them  it  will  be  gathered  that  Mr.  White  was  the  pioneer 
of  the  modern  "  descriptive  reporting  "  which  obtains  so  largely  nowadays. 


TWELVE    BAD    WOMEN.  Edited 

A  Companion  Volume  to  "Twelve  Bad  Men." 


Arthur  Vincent. 
trated,  cloth,  its. 


by 

Illus- 


Overbury's  murderess) -V.  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland— VI.  Mary  1 
("  Jenny  Diver  ")— VII.  Teresia  Constantia  Phillips  (Walpole's  "  Con  Phillips  ")— 
VIII.  Miss  Chudleigh— IX.  Mrs.  Brownrigg  (the  cruellest  of  women}— X  Eliza- 
beth Canning  (impostor)— XI.  Mary  Bateman  ("The  Yorkshire  Witch ")— XII. 
Mary  Anne  Clarke  (the  baleful  genius  of  "  the  brave  old  Duke  of  York  "). 

BICYCLING  IN  SPAIN. 

SKETCHES  AWHEEL  IN  FIN  DE  SIECLE 

IBERIA.    By  Fanny  Bullock  Workman  and  William  Hunter  Work- 
'' Algerian  Memories."    30  Illustrations  and  Large  Map, 


man,  Authors  of 
cloth,  6s. 


A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "NAME  THIS  CHILD" 

A  GREAT  LIE.    By  Wilfrid  Hugh  Chesson, 

Author  of  "Name  this  Child."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  [Next  week. 

THE    BURDEN  Of  LIFE.     Essays  by  the 

late  J.  Hain  Friswell,  Author  of  "  The  Gentle  Life."    Edited,  with  a 
Memoir,  by  his  Daughter.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
New  Saturday.—"  Written  in  a  tone  and  style  which  is  charming." 
A  NEW  STORY  BY  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

A  NOBLE    HAUL.     (The  New  Volume  of 

"Little  Novels.")   Paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  is. 
PUNCH.—"  As  one  of  the  excellent  series  of  '  Little  Novels,'  1  A  Noble  Haul 1  is 
a  little  novel  worth  several  ordinary  big  ones.    It  is  a  sailor's  story,  admirably  told, 
and  in  the  smallest  compass  possible  -  quite  a  pocket  compass.    For  rail,  road,  or 
trip  by  sea,  strongly  recommended." 

A  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

CRAIKTREES  :  a  Story  of  Yorkshire  Country 

Life.    By  Watson  Dyke.    Cloth,  6s. 

BY  THE  AMERICAN  CONSUL  AT  ATHENS. 

APHROESSA,  and  Other  Poems.    By  George 

Horton,  Author  of  "Constantine."    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  QUEEN'S  REIGN  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  W.  Clarke  Hall,  Author  of  "The  Law  Relating  to  Children." 
Portrait.    With  Introduction  by  Benjamin  Waugh.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
No  volume  of  child-life  of  this  nation  has  ever  been  written  which  contains  so 
thrilling,  so  incredible  a  story  as  this,  which  briefly  relates  what  the  Queen's  reign 
has  done  for  children.     The  conditions  in  which  children  were  living  at  the 
beginning  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  m  mines,  in  brickfields,  on  canals,  &c,  are  here 
briefly  summarized  from  authentic  clocuments.     The  struggle  in  Parliament  on 
these  children's  behalf,  the  defeats  and  victories,  are  glanced  at,  and  some  practical 
political  suggestions  are  made  in  reference  to  a  still  better  future  for  children. 
A  NEW  EDITION  OF  OLIVE  SCHREINER'S  STORIES. 

DREAM  LIFE  AND  REAL  LIFE.  Paper, 

is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED,  BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

TROOPER    PETER    HALKET    OF  MA- 

SHONALAND.    With  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  TURCO-GREEK  WAR. 

(THE    BALKANS.     By  W.  Miller, 

J  M.A. 


BEAD 


TURKEY.    By  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

V       With  Illustrations  and  Maps.    Cloth,  5s.  each. 

FOURTH  EDITION.    REVISED,  ENLARGED,  AND  BROUGHT  UP 
TO  DATE. 

SOUTH   AFRICA.      By    George  McCall 

Theal,  Author  of  "  The  Portuguese  in  South  Africa  "  &c.    Maps  and  Illus- 
trations.   Cloth,  5s.  {Next  week. 
DAILY  TELEGRAPH  on  First  Edition. — "  A  thoroughly  workmanlike  and 
readable  volume." 

NEW  EDITION. 

INMATES  OF  MY  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN. 

By  Mrs.  Brightwen.    Many  Illustrations.   Cloth,  3s.  6d. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


LAWRENCE  &  BULLEN'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 
THE  WHIRLPOOL  :  a  Novel.    By  George 

Gissing.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  The  character  of  Alma  is  one  of  those  careful,  accurate,  and  perfectly 
truthful  studies  which  Mr.  Gissing  alone  among  English  novelists  can 

produce  All  who  know  Mr.  Gissing's  work  will  hasten  to  read  '  The 

Whirlpool.'  And  there  should  be  no  lover  of  the  art  of  fiction  to  whom 
his  work  is  unknown." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  WHIRLPOOL. 

"  The  two  chief  figures,  Harvey  Rolfe  and  his  wife  Alma,  are  finished 
studies." — Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  WHIRLPOOL. 

' '  This  novel  has  the  signal  merit  in  which  nine-tenths  of  contemporary 
novels  are  wanting.  It  is  realistic  in  the  best  and  most  fundamental 
sense  which  it  is  possible  to  attach  to  that  vague  and  misused  word.  It  is 
obviously  a  study  of  life  at  first  hand." 

National  Observer  and  British  Review. 

THE  WHIRLPOOL. 

"  In  a  word  he  gives  us  life  itself." — Daily  Chronicle. 

MARGOT  :  a  Novel  of  Student  Life  in  Paris. 

By  Sidney  Pickering.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  An  exceptionally  interesting  and  clever  novel." —  World. 

MARGOT. 

"  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  well-constructed  and  excellently 

written  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  mostly  laid  in  Paris  A  very  good 

plot  which,  though  full  of  incident  and  unexpected  complications,  never 
overtaxes  our  credulity  and  is  worked  out  in  an  admirable  and  perfectly 
natural  way." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

MARGOT. 

"  Excellent  reading." — Academy. 

THE  SECRET  ROSE.     By  W.  B.  Yeats. 

Illustrated  by  J.  B.  Yeats.    With  a  cover  designed  by  Althea 
Giles.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
"  A  book  that  is  full  of  beauties." — Saturday  Review. 

THE  SECRET  ROSE. 

' '  Told  by  a  poet  of  genius  and  their  very  style  enchants  and  enthrals 
you." — Truth. 

"  The  author  has  a  firm  and  delicate  touch,  a  powerful  imagination  and 
much  humour." — Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  EAGLE  :  a  Romantic 

History.    By  Standish  O'Grady.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Mr.  O'Grady  has  steeped  his  mind  in  the  history  of  Elizabethan 
Ireland,  and  therefore  all  that  he  writes  of  it  has  value." — Athenaum. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  EAGLE. 

"  Mr.  O'Grady,  inspired  by  much  knowledge  of  old  Ireland  and  much 
enthusiasm  for  its  chiefs,  tells  us  a  stirring  tale." — Glasgow  Herald. 

MANY    CARGOES.     By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
"  Their  drollery  is  perfectly  irresistible." — Punch. 

DRY  FLY  FISHING. 

THE   BOOK   OF  THE   DRY  FLY.  By 

George  A.  B.  Dewar.     With  a  Preface  by  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  and  Plates  (plain  and  hand-coloured)  of  Natural  and 
Artificial  Flies.    Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 
"  An  agreeable  and  even  indispensable  addition  to  the  angler's  library.' 

Times. 

"  The  wisdom  of  the  fisherman  is  freely  and  yet  modestly  infused,  and 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  literary  quality  will  not  be  decreased  by  the 
profit  derived  from  the  practical  suggestions  with  regard  to  fishing  the 
stream,  the  rise,  evening  fishing,  trout  flies,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  trout." 

Field. 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  TWENTY  MONTHLY  PARTS. 
Price  Two  Shillings  a  Part. 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SPORT.  Edited 

by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Hedley  Peek, 
and  F.  G.  Aflalo.  Imperial  8vo.  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.  now 
ready.    Part  IV.  will  be  published  on  May  25th. 


LAWRENCE  &  BULLEN,  Ltd.,  16  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


BEGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 
Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.G.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  tht  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the4Parisb  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  1  May,  1897. 
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MR.   MURRAY'S  LIST. 


MURRAY'S  EUROPEAN  HANDBOOKS. 


Mr.  MURRAY  begs  to  call  attention  to  the  INDEX  and  DIRECTORY 
with  whieh  his  newer  Handbooks  are  supplied.  These  contain 
all  information  as  to  Hotels,  Conveyances,  &c,  and  are  con- 
stantly kept  up  to  date,  so  that  the  purchasers  of  his  Guide- 
Books  are  always  supplied  with  the  very  latest  information. 


NORTHERN 
HOLLAND  and  BELGIUM. 
THE  RHINE  and  NORTH 


EUROPE. 

18  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 
GERMANY  :  The  Black 


Forest,  The  Ham,  Thuringerwald,  Saxon  Switzerland,  Rugen,  The  Giant 
Mountains,  Taunus,  Odenwald,  Elsass,  and  Lothringen.  82  Maps  and 
Plans.    1  os. 

DENMARK  and  ICELAND  :  Schleswig,  Holstein, 

Copenhagen,  Jutland,  and  Iceland.    Maps  and  Plans.    7s.  6d. 

SWEDEN  :  Stockholm,  Upsala,  Gothenburg,  The 

Shores  of  the  Baltic,  &c.    Maps  and  Plan.  6s. 

NORWAY  :  Christiania,  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  The 

Fjelds  and  Fjords,  with  Special  Information  for  Fishermen  and  Cyclists. 
By  T.  Michell,  C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul-General  for  Norway.  Maps  and 
Plans.    7s.  6d. 

RUSSIA :  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Finland,  Crimea, 

Caucasus,  &c.  Edited  by  T.  Michell,  C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul-General  for 
Norway.    Maps  and  Plans.  18s. 

FRANCE.   Part  I. :  Normandy,  Brittany,  The  Seine 

and  the  Loire,  Touraine,  Bordeaux,  The  Garonne,  Limousin,  The  Pyrenees, 
&c.    36  Maps  and  Plans.    7s.  6d. 

FRANCE.  Part  II. :  Central  France,  Auvergne,  The 

Cevennes.  Burgundy,  The  Rhone  and  Saone,  Provence,  Nimes,  Aries,  Mar- 
seilles, The  French  Alps,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Champagne,  &c.  23  Maps  and 
Plans.    7s.  6d. 

CENTRAL  EUROPE. 
SOUTH   GERMANY.— AUSTRIA :  Tyrol,  Wurtem- 

berg,  Bavaria,  Salsburg,  Styria,  Hungary,  and  the  Danube  from  Ulm  to  the 
Black  Sea.    Two  Parts.    34  Maps  and  Plans.    Part  I.  7s.  6d.  ;  Part  II.  6s. 

SWITZERLAND :  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 

Italian  Lakes,  and  Part  of  Dauphine.    Maps.    Two  Parts. 
Part  I.  The  Bernese  Oberland,  Geneva,  Lucerne,  Engadine,  &c.  6s. 
,,   II.  The  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  Italian  Lakes,  and  Part  of  Dauphine.  6s. 

SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 
SPAIN  :  Madrid,  The  Castiles,  The  Basque  Provinces, 

Leon,  The  Asturias.  Galicia,  Estremadura,  Andalusia.  Ronda,  Granada, 
Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Navarre,  The  Balearic  Islands,  &c.  &c. 
In  Two  Parts.  20s. 

PORTUGAL  :  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Cintra,  Mafra,  with 

an  Account  of  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  Canary  Islands.  Map  and 
Plans.  12s. 

THE  RIVIERA,  &c. :  from  Marseilles  to  Pisa.  With 

Outlines  of  the  Routes  thither,  and  some  Introductory  Information  on  the 
Climate  and  the  Choice  of  Winter  Stations  for  Invalids.  With  16  Maps  and 
Plans  of  Towns.  6s. 

NORTH  ITALY  and  VENICE  :  Turin,  Milan,  The 

Italian  Lakes,  Verona,  Padua,  Venice,  Bologna,  Ravenna,  Parma,  Modena, 
Genoa,  &c.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Pullen,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Dame  Europa's 
School."    With  34  Maps  and  Plans.  10s. 

CENTRAL    ITALY    and    FLORENCE  :  Tuscany, 

Umbria,  The  Marches,  &c.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Pullen,  M.A.  With  24  Maps 
and  Plans.  6s. 

ROME   and   its   ENVIRONS.    Re-arranged  under  the 

Editorship  of  H.  W.  Pullen,  M.A.  CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY,  by 
Prof.  Rodolpo  Lanciani.  SCULPTURE  GALLERIES,  by  A.  S. 
Murray,  LL.D.  PICTURE  GALLERIES,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  A. 
Henry  Layard,  G.C.B.,  D.C.L.  With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans.  Post 
8vo.  1  os. 


,  Sorrento,  &c. ; 

Amalfi,  Piestum.  Taranto,  Bari.     Edited  by  H.  W.  Pullen, 


SOUTH  ITALY  :  Naples.  Pompeii 

'    Piestum.  Taranto,  Bari.  1 
_r»  and  Plans.  6s 

SICILY  :  Palermo,  Syracuse,  &c.   Edited  by  H.  W. 

Pullbn,  M.A.    With  Maps.  6s. 

GREECE  :  The  Ionian  Isles,  The  Islands  of  the 

itgean  Sea,  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.  New  and  revised  Edition. 
Map*  and  Plans.  209. 


NEW  WORKS. 

NOW  READY.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  STORY  of  a  GREAT  AGRICULTURAL  ESTATE. 

An  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Administration  of  the  "  Beds  and  Pucks"  and 
Thorney  "  Estates.    By  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Contents. 

History  and  Origin  of  Thorney. 
Financial  Results. 

The     Bedford     Principle    of  Estate 
Charities.  _  _  [Management. 
Rent  Remissions  and  Revaluations. 
Allotments  and  Small  Holdings. 
Allotments  and  Parish  Councils. 


An  Experiment  Station :  1.  Agricul- 
tural ;  2.  Horticultural ;  3.  Educa- 
tional. 

Farms  in  Hand  and  the  Laying  Down 

of  Land  to  Grass. 
Detailed  Account  of  the  Beds  and  Bucks 
and  Thorney  Estates. 

NOW  READY.     With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HOW  to  LISTEN  to  MUSIC  :  Hints  and  Suggestions  to 

Untaught  Lovers  of  the  Art.  By  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel,  Author  of 
"Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama"  &c.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
George  Grove. 

Contents. 


Recognition  of  Musical  Elements. 
The  Content  and  Kinds  of  Music. 
The  Modern  Orchestra. 
At  an  Orchestral  Concert. 


At  a  Pianoforte  Recital. 
At  the  Opera. 
Choirs  and  Choral  Music. 
Musician,  Critic,  and  Public. 

NOW  READY.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

MURRAY'S   CYCLIST'S  ROAD-BOOK,  from  London 

through  Chichester,  Portsmouth,  Southampton  to  the  New  Forest,  and  back 
by  Romsey,  Winchester,  Dorking,  Leatherhead,  and  Epsom.  Illustrated  by 
a  Road  Atlas  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    8vo.  14s. 

PHILIP   and   ALEXANDER  of  MACEDON  :  Two 

Essays  in  Biography.   By  David  G.  Hogarth,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 

Oxford  ;  Author  of  "  A  Wandering  Scholar  "  &c. 
"  Written  with  spirit  and  in  a  fascinating  manner;  it  will  appeal  alike  to  the 

student  of  history  and  the  general  reader  Romance  is  outdone  by  the  tale  of 

the  great  Macedonians."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

_  "  The  book  is  written  in  so  spirited  a  manner  that  it  would  not  fail  to  please  an 
indifferent  reader,  while  for  a  student  of  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  ancient  Greece  it  has  more  points  of  profit  and  charm  than  a  single  reading  could 
discover."— Scotsman. 

REPRINT  NOW  READY.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  32s. 

THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  BENJAMIN  JOWETT, 

M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A. ,  LL.D.  With  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations. 

' '  A  most  agreeable  impression  of  his  own  personal  character  is  left  upon  us  by 
this  biography,  one  to  make  those  who  read  it  realize  what  a  privilege  it  was  to  be 
intimate  with  him,  and  to  account  for  the  almost  religious  respect  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  successive  generations  of  Balliol  men." — Standard. 

With  Illustrations,  8vo.  18s. 

SOME   UNRECOGNIZED   LAWS  of  NATURE:  an 

Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Physical  Phenomena,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Gravitation.    By  Ignatius  Singer  and  Lewis  H.  Berens. 
This  is  an  entirely  new  and  original  work,  the  result  of  long  study  and  inde- 
pendent experiment  and  research.     By  a  close  examination  of  the  conditions  under 
which  various  phenomena  are  manifested,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  light 
on  the  Laws  of  Nature  to  which  such  manifestations  are  due. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  6s. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  No.  370.  APRIL,  1897. 

Contents. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA. 
THE  PSALMS  IN  HISTORY. 
BENJAMIN  JOWETT. 
FRENCH  ART. 

THE     JERNINGHAM  LET- 

TERS. 
CRIME  IN  ENGLAND. 
THE  POETRY  OF  SPORT. 


8.  LAMENNAIS. 

9.  THE     HUMAN    MIND  AND 

ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

10.  RISE  OF  THE  GERMAN  IN- 

FANTRY. 

11.  HISTORICAL  WRITINGS  OF 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN. 

12.  THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 


2  vols,  crown  8vo.  18s. 


NOTES  from  a  DIARY,  1851-72.    Kept  by  the  Right 

Hon.  Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Grant  Duff,  G.C.S.I.,  sometime  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ;  Governor  of  Madras,  1881-86. 
"  This  is  a  charming  book,  full  of  good  things.     It  consists  of  the  lighter 
reminiscences  of  a  singularly  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  who  in  the  course  of  a 
varied  and  active  life  has  come  in  contact  with  a  vast  number  of  distinguished  people 
in  many  countries." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

With  Portrait,  fcp.  4to.  10s.  6d. 

LORD  BOWEN  :  a  Biographical  Sketch.   With  Selections 

from  his  Unpublished  Poems.  By  Sir  Henry  Stewart  Cunningham, 
K.C.I.E. 

"Every  one  who  knew  Lord  Bowen  well  must  be  grateful  to  Sir  Henry  Cun- 
ningham for  writing,  and  to  Lady  Bowen  for  empowering  him  to  publish,  this 
brilliant  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  our  century."— Spectator. 
With  Maps,  8vo.  14s. 

THE  NAVY  and  the  NATION.    By  James  R.  Thurs- 

pield  M.A.,  and  Lieut.-Lol.  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  R.E., 
K.C.M.G.,  F.R  S. 

"  We  have  called  this  volume  a  text-book  :  it  is  therefore,  perhaps,  needful  to  add 
that  there  is  not  a  dry  or  a  dull  page  in  it.  Whether  it  is  Mr.  Thursfield  dealing 
with  the  statistics  of  our  sea-borne  commerce,  or  Sir  Ceorge  Clarke  explaining  the 
re'ation  of  submarine  mines  to  war,  the  subject  is  so  dealt  with  that  not  only  is  it 
made  intelligible  to  any  average  Englishman,  but  attention  is  riveted  by  the  charm 
of  literary  style."—  Times. 
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SERVICE  &  PATON'S  NEW  BOOKS, 


FACT  AND 
FICTION. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  BRONTES: 

By  A.  M.  MacKAY,  B.A. 

Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 
List  of  Contents. 

Part  I.  FRESH  LIGHT  ON  BRONTE  BIOGRAPHY. 
The  Bronte  Family  Group — The  Religious  Views  of  the  Novelists — 
Charlotte  Bronte's  Secret. 

PART  II.  A    CROP    OF    BRONTE  MYTHS. 

The  Alleged  Originals  of  "  Wuthering  Heights  "—The  Irish  Uncles 
and  Aunts  of  the  Novelists — The  Reviewer  and  the  Avenger— The 
Asserted  Irish  Origin  of  the  Bronte  Novels — Prunty  v.  Bronte — 
"  The  Bronte's  in  Ireland  "  and  the  Critics. 


NEW    ILLUSTRATED    EDITION  OF 
THE   ROMANCES  OF 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

With   Introductions  by   MONCURE  D.   CONWAY,  L.H.D. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  antique  deckle-edged  paper,  printed  by  T.  &  A. 
Constable  of  Edinburgh.    Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

FIRST  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

THE   SCARLET  LETTER. 

Illustrated  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is  the  greatest 
writer  that  America,  and  one  of  the  greatest  that  any  country,  has  pro- 
duced. In  spite  of  this  fact,  no  adequate  edition  of  his  works  has  been 
published  either  here  or  in  America  ;  and  it  is  with  this  in  view  that  the 
present  edition  is  being  issued. 

"  A  lovely  edition." — British  Weekly. 
SERVICE  &  PATON,  5  HENRIETTA  STREET,  W.C. 

MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOTICE.— Prof.  KARL  PEARSON'S  New  and  Im- 
portant Work,  entitled  THE  CHANCES  OF  DEATH, 
and  other  Studies  in  Evolution,  will  be  ready  on 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT  at  all  Libraries  and  Book- 
sellers', with  Illustrations,  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  255.  net. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES   AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

THE    SPORTSMAN'S  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  M.P. 
VOL.  III.  NOW  READY. 

THE  SPORTSMAN  in  IRELAND.   By  A  Cosmopolite. 

Illustrated  by  6  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  other  Illustrations  by  P. 
Chenevix  Trench.     Large  8vo.  handsomely  bound,  15s.     Also  a  limited 
Large-Paper  Edition,  with  Plates  on  Japanese  Vellum,  42s.  net. 
VOLUMES  ALREADY  ISSUED. 

Vol.  I.  THE  LIFE  of  a  FOX  and  the  DIARY  of  a  HUNTS- 
MAN.  By  Thomas  Smith. 

Vol.  II.  A  SPORTING   TOUR  through  the  NORTHERN 

PARTS  of  ENGLAND  and  GREAT  PART  of  the  HIGHLANDS  of 
SCOTLAND.    By  Col.  T.  Thornton,  of  Thornville  Royal. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  WILD  SPAIN  " 

WILD  NORWAY.  With  Chapters  on  the  Swedish  High- 
lands, Spitzbergen,  and  Denmark.  By  Abel  Chapman,  Author  of  "  Wild 
Spain  &c.  Fully  Illustrated  by  the  Author  and  Charles  Whymper.  Demv 
8vo.  1 6s. 

SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL'S  NEW  BOOK 

MEMORIES    Of   the    MONTHS.     By  Sir  Herbert 

Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Editor  of  "The  Sportsman's  Library"  &c.  With 
Photogravure  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready  on  Monday. 

A  SUNSHINE  TRIP  :  Glimpses  of  the  Orient.  Extracts 

from  Letters  written  by  Margaret  Bottome.  With  Portrait.  Handsomely 
bound,  4s.  6d.  ' 

THE    TREATMENT    of    NATURE    in  DANTE'S 

"  DIVINA  COMMEDIA."  By  L.  Oscar  Kuhns,  Professor  in  Wesleyan 
University,  U.S.A.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

THIRD  EDITION,  with  Portrait. 

BENJAMIN  JOWETT,  Master  of  Balliol  :  a  Personal 

Memoir.  By  the  Hon.  Lionel  Tollemache,  Author  of  "  Safe  Studies  " 
&c.    Third  Edition,  with  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

i>»M^.  ^'  D  Traill  in  the  Graphic  :  "  Jowett  has  been  Boswellized  once  for  all  in 
Mr.  Tollemache's  fascinating  pages." 

LONDON  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET. 
NEW  YORK  :  70  Fifth  Avenue. 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  HEW  BOOKS. 


COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Royal  8vo.  2  vols.  25s.  net. 

MEMORIALS   of    CHRISTIE'S.     By  W. 

Roberts,  Author  of  "The  Book-hunter  in  London,"  "Printers' 
Marks,"  &c.  With  75  Collotype  and  other  Illustrations,  and  a  full 
Index. 

***  This  history  of  the  famous  auctioneers,  through  whose  hands  have  passed 
so  many  important  works  of  art,  will  be  found  a  reference  book  of  great  practical 
value  to  all  interested  in  the  arts.  The  chief  items  in  each  sale  are  described,  the 
prices  which  they  fetched  under  the  hammer  are  recorded,  and  in  all  cases  of  interest 
the  purchaser's  name  is  given.  The  illustrations  of  pictures  and  bric-a-brac  are 
selected  chiefly  from  those  objects  which  obtained  "record"  prices.  In  a  size 
uniform  with  the  catalogues  of  the  firm,  it  should  be  an  indispensable  book  in  all 
libraries  and  art  schools. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  of  CAVALRY.  By  General 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Quartermaster-General. 
With  20  Maps. 
"This  brilliant  and  fascinating  little  book." — Daily  Chronicle. 
"  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  excellent  book.    The  service  may 
also  be  congratulated  that  amongst  its  Field-Marshals  and  General  Officers  on  the 
active  list  are  so  many  who  can  emphasize  their  leading  in  the  field  by  their  literary 
counsels  in  peace.    Among  that  band  of  able  writers  the  Quartermaster-General  to 
Her  Majesty's  Forces  well  holds  his  own." — Times. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

THE    PROSE    WORKS   OF  JONATHAN 

SWIFT.  A  New  Edition  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
M.P.    In  about  8  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  A  TALE  of  a  TUB,  The  BATTLE  of  the  BOOKS,  and  other 
early  works.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  With  Biographical  Introduc- 
tion by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P.    With  Portrait  and  Facsimile. 


Pott  4to.  15s.  net. 

BOOK  SALES  of  the  YEAR  1896 


contain- 


ing a  Detailed  Description  of  all  the  most  important  Books  Sold  at 
Auction,  with  the  Names  of  the  Purchasers  and  the  Prices  realized. 
With  complete  Indexes  of  Names  and  Subjects,  and  General  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  By  Temple  Scott. 
A  few  copies  of  the  volume  for  1895  are  still  on  hand,  and  may  be  had 
for  15s.  net,  each. 

"  In  bulk,  in  paper  and  type,  and  in  general  thoroughness  it  strikes  us  equally 
favourably. " — A  cademy. 

Pott  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  SILVER  CROSS:  a  Selection  of  Poems 

for  the  Sick  and  Suffering.    Edited  by  Helen  Douglas,  with  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.     Pott  8vo. 
printed  in  red  and  black  on  antique  paper  at  the  Chiswick  Press. 
"The  selection  has  been  judiciously  made,  and  to  many  the  volume  will  be  wel- 
come and  useful." — Glasgow  Herald. 

Crown  8vo.  600  pages,  3s.  6d. 

ELOCUTION  AND  THE  DRAMATIC  ART. 

By  David  J.  Smithson.  New  Edition,  Revised  by  the  Rev.  C.  R. 
Taylor,  M.A.,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of 
Elocution  at  King's  College,  London. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  post  8vo.  2  vols.  15s. 

SLANG,  JARGON,   AND  CANT:  a  Die- 

tionary  of  Unconventional  Phraseology,  comprising  English, 
American,  Colonial,  Tinkers',  Yiddish,  Pidgin,  and  Anglo-Indian 
Slang.  With  Philological  Notes  and  Illustrative  Quotations.  Com- 
piled and  Edited  by  Professor  Albert  Barrere,  R.M.A.,  Wool- 
wich, and  Charles  G.  Leland,  M.A.,  Hon.  F.R.S.L.,  Author  of 
"The  English  Gypsies  and  their  Language,"  &c,  "Hans  Breit- 
mann,"  &c. 

"  On  the  whole  the  work  seems  to  be  for  all  practical  purposes  quite  as  good  in  its 
cheaper  as  in  its  more  expensive  form.  In  spite  of  many  defects,  it  is  by  far  the 
best  existing  work  of  its  kind,  with  the  single  exception  of  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Henley's  '  Slang  and  its  Analogues,'  which  is  not  only  much  more  costly,  but  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  matter  unfit  for  general  circulation." — Manchester  Guardian. 


BELL'S  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

Edited  by  Gleeson  White  and  E.  F.  Strange. 
Fully  Illustrated  in  specially  designed  green  cloth  cover,  crown  8vo. 
is.  6d.  each. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

ROCHESTER.    By  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.     128  j 

pp.  ;  38  Illustrations. 

OXFORD.     By  the  Rev.   Percy  Dearmer,  j 

M.A.,  Christchurch.    136  pp.  ;  34  Illustrations. 
"  We  have  so  frequently  in  these  columns  urged  the  want  of  cheap,  well-illus-  I 
trated,  and  well-written  handbooks  to  our  cathedrals,  to  take  the  place  of  the  out-  J 
of-date  publications  of  local  booksellers,  that  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  they  have  J 
been  taken  in  hand  by  Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons."— St.  James's  Gazette. 
*,*  Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the  Series  on  application. 


London  ;  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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BOOKS   OF   THE  WEEK. 

THE  COMING  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


"The  First  Battle  :  a  Story  of  the  Campaign  of 
1896."  By  William  J.  Bryan.  Together  with  a 
Collection  of  his  Speeches,  and  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  his  Wife.  Illustrated.  London  :  Samp- 
son Low,  Marston  &  Co.  1897. 

I^HAT  portion  of  the  British  public  which  buys  half- 
guinea  books  will  view  with  much  surprise  this 
portentous  offering  from  across  the  Atlantic.  Those 
who  do  purchase  it  are  likely  to  be  only  less  puzzled  by 
their  own  action  than  by  the  volume  itself.  Surely  no 
one  ever  asked  ten-and-sixpence  for  such  a  book  before. 
It  is  printed  in  a  hard  though  fairly  legible  American 
type,  upon  a  paper  much  inferior  in  quality  to  that  used 
by  any  penny  daily  journal  in  London.  Its  fifty  illustra- 
tions are  all  single-page  photographs,  often  printed  on 
both  sides  of  a  leaf.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  big  book, 
containing  over  600  pages,  but  considering  that  it  was 
printed  in  America,  where  the  naturally  large  demand 
has  repaid  many  times  over  the  initial  expense  of 
composition,  there  seems  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it 
should  not  have  been  sold  here,  at  a  comfortable  profit, 
at  the  most  for  half  the  money  asked  for  it. 

We  put  this  objection  in  the  forefront,  because  it  will 
be  rather  a  pity  if  the  book  does  not  find  readers  in 
England.  It  is  in  many  respects  as  badly  made  a  book 
as  one  can  readily  think  of.  It  has  no  arrangement  or 
method  to  speak  of  ;  its  style  is  pathetically  bald  and 
undistinguished  ;  its  repetitions  and  prolixity  are  beyond 
description.  Yet  none  the  less  it  is  a  book  to  be  looked 
into.  No  man  alive  could  read  it  all,  consecutively,  but 
every  man  should  know  something  of  what  it  contains. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1896  was  an  event  of 
profound  historical  significance  from  every  point  of 
view,  political,  social,  ethical,  international.  There 
is  no  exaggeration  in  putting  it  among  the  great  epoch- 
making  occurrences,  like  the  gathering  of  the  States- 
General  in  May  of  1789.  Here  in  Europe  we  still  see  not 
much  beneath  its  quaint  and  naive  surface,  which  was 
undoubtedly  both  exciting  and  entertaining.  But  in 
America  everything  has  been  changed  by  it.  Opinions 
and  aspirations  which  lurked  half-formless  in  unnamed 
depths  of  the  public  consciousness  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
are  now  on  top,  familiar  to  all  eyes  and  ears.  Public 
men  and  editors  of  position,  who  a  year  ago  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  all  was  well  in  this  best  possible  of 
worlds,  are  giving  utterance  to-day  to  political  proposi- 
tions which  would  have  sounded  advanced  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  Paris  Commune.  The  old  economical  and  social 
structure  of  the  Republic  has  been  more  than  shaken 
on  its  foundations.  It  is  visibly  going  to  pieces,  and 
no  man  is  wise  enough  to  foresee  what  will  take  its 
place.  In  a  total  of  over  thirteen  and  one-half  millions 
of  votes — nearly  three  times  the  number  ever  cast  in 
the  United  Kingdom — a  change  of  just  19,436  votes, 
properly  distributed,  would  have  altered  the  result  last 
November.  That  is  to  say,  the  Romford  division  of 
Essex  contains  more  electors  than  would  have  sufficed 
in  America,  last  autumn,  to  turn  the  scales  against 
Mr.  McKinley,  and  install  the  Revolution  in  the  White 
House. 

Many  clear-sighted  people  who  then  fought  with  all 
their  might  to  defeat  Mr.  Bryan  already  admit  the 
fear  that  they  made  a  mistake.  What  we  have  called 
the  Revolution  was  in  such  an  inchoate  stage  of  de- 
velopment then,  that  if  its  leaders  had  been  put  into 
power,  they  might  have  been  assimilated,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  existing  order  of  things,  just  as  a  prudent  con- 

.  ciliation  of  Mirabeau,  Sieyes  and  a  few  others,  early  in 
1789,  might  have  averted  the  lightnings  of  midsummer. 
There  are  abundant  evidences  to  be  dug  out  from  this 

"big  book — not  without  some  patient  diligence,  be  it  said 
in  passing — that  Mr.  Bryan  is  the  kind  of  man  whom 
authority  would  have  sobered  and  restrained.  He  docs 
not  represent  any  very  striking  deviation  from  the  frock- 


coat  and  white-necktie  type  of  American  politician- 
statesman.  His  face,  as  the  photograph  he  has  chosen 
for  a  frontispiece  reveals  him,  presents  a  curious  com- 
pound of  the  features  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  with  perhaps  a  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  thrown  in.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  strictly  a  histrionic  face.  One  sees  the  self- 
centred,  self-absorbed  actor  in  every  muscle  and  line  of 
it.  Men  of  this  order,  when  great  responsibilities  are 
thrown  upon  them,  commonly  put  forth  remarkable 
efforts  to  be  equal  in  dignity  of  deportment  and  in  per- 
ception of  the  circumstantial  requirements  to  the 
exacting  occasion.  Very  likely  Mr.  Bryan  would  have 
made  what  even  his  foes  would  call  a  good  President 
— commonplace,  perhaps,  but  reasonably  conservative, 
and,  above  all  things,  scrupulously  attentive  to  ap- 
pearances. 

But  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  instead,  and  a  brief 
two  months  of  his  administration  has  carried  the  Revo- 
lution forward  as  swiftly  as  the  spring  sunshine  and 
showers  are  bringing  forth  the  leaves  and  buds.  With 
the  Arbitration  Treaty  contemptuously  rejected  even  in 
its  intolerable  amended  form ;  with  the  Senate  and 
House  at  loggerheads  over  two  equally  odious  rival 
schemes  of  private  plunder  ;  with  business  still  half- 
paralysed  ;  with  the  revenue  still  insufficient  and  the 
currency  still  unsettled  ;  with  the  spring  elections  show- 
ing a  savage  popular  reaction  from  November's  mood, 
most  marked  of  all  in  the  new  President's  own  State — 
with  these  sinister  omens  crowding  upon  us,  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  describe  this  new  Administration  as 
doomed  to  failure  and  collapse.  Where  there  were 
four  "  Bryan  men"  last  autumn  there  are  already  five 
this  spring,  and  there  is  discernible  nowhere  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  their  increase  will  be  checked  on 
this  side  of  the  crucial  year  of  1900. 

"The  First  Battle  "  is  in  itself  a  meaning  title.  No 
other  defeated  candidate  of  our  recollection  has  been 
inspired  by  his  calamity  to  such  a  notable  show  of  con- 
fidence. His  adversary  has  the  Presidency,  but  Mr. 
Bryan  has  all  the  enthusiasm,  all  the  elasticity  and 
unhesitating  conviction  of  the  ultimate  winner.  He  is 
only  thirty-seven  years  old,  and  he  feels  that  to  him 
belongs  the  future.  This  is  what  gives  his  otherwise 
dull  book  a  genuine  and  unique  interest.  He  possesses 
the  stage  so  completely — on  the  side  of  discontent  — 
that  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  his  being  crowded  off 
it  before  the  next  election.  During  this  three  and 
one-half  years,  however,  most  of  his  innate  reserva- 
tions toward  decorum  and  cautious  measures  will  have 
been  effaced  by  contact  with  the  growing  virility  and 
rancour  of  the  forces  he  is  leading.  If  he  is  indeed  to 
play  the  part  apparently  marked  out  for  him,  one  can 
only  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  world  at  large,  that  he 
will  expand  the  area  of  his  ideas.  His  speeches  in  this 
book  equal  in  bulk  any  two  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
novels,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  even  less  possible 
to  read.  They  deal  with  practically  nothing  but  Silver. 
It  is  to  be  said  that,  in  the  late  campaign,  Silver 
became  by  common  consent  the  symbol  of  revolt,  and 
that  the  insurgent  leader  should  give  it  predominance 
is  intelligible  enough.  But  there  are  unhappily  all  too 
few  signs  that  he  has  opinions  or  information  upon 
other  issues  of  the  day.  His  notions  about  Europe,  in 
particular,  seem  on  a  par  with  those  of  a  Boer  farmer 
who  has  never  been  out  of  the  Veldt.  Hiu  wife,  in 
speaking  of  his  library,  tells  us  that  "the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  writings  of  Jefferson  afford  him 
the  greatest  pleasure."  In  the  reshaping  of  a  conti- 
nent's governmental  system  some  guidance  a  trifle  more 
up  to  date  might  with  advantage  be  prayed  for. 

The  personal  glimpses  afforded  in  Mrs.  Bryan's  ad- 
miring biography,  and  even  more  in  Mr.  Bryan's  nar- 
rative of  his  labours  during  the  arduous  campaign,  pos- 
sess a  piquant  novelty  for  English  readers.  He  travelled 
18,000  miles  in  the  course  of  his  speech-making  tours, 
and  what  we  see  of  the  Committees  which  received 
him,  and  the  crowds  which  everywhere  rose  as  from  the 
earth  to  hear  him,  is  all  very  curious  and  diverting. 
He  does  not  tell  it  well,  but  the  material  is  too  good  to  i 
be  spoiled  by  even  his  indifferent  workmanship.  At  the 
close  he  gives  a  list  of  the  newspaper  men  who  accom- 
panied him  on  his  journeys,  with  appreciative  little 
comments  on  the  work  of  some  of  them,  and  a  warm 
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expression  of  thanks  to  them  all — a  note  which  shows 
more  clearly  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Bryan  and  any  English  politician  of 
similar  pretensions  and  possibilities. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

"The  Acts  of  the  Apostles:  in  Greek  and  English." 
With  Notes  by  Frederic  Rendall.  London  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  1897. 

THIS  edition  of  the  Acts  is  something  more  than  a 
school  book,  and  something  less  than  a  treatise 
by  a  scholar  for  scholars.  Certainly  Mr.  Rendall's 
scholarship  is  beyond  reproach  ;  his  notes  are  scantier 
than  from  their  quality  we  should  desire,  but  they  are 
quite  excellent,  and  exactly  of  the  kind  which  are  needed 
by  passmen  at  the  Universities  or  students  in  the  higher 
forms  of  public  schools.  The  English  translation  is  in 
our  judgment  better  than  that  of  the  Revisers  ;  it  is 
quite  as  accurate  a  rendering  of  the  original  as  theirs, 
while  it  shows  a  finer  sense  of  rhythm  and  style.  Mr. 
Rendall  has  rightly  rendered  SeicriSai/xoi  ea-ripov;  (xvii.  22) 
"  somewhat  religious,"  instead  of  retaining,  with 
the  Revisers  in  their  text,  the  old  and  absurd 
"superstitious."  Paul  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  commence  a  speech,  at  Athens  of  all 
places,  with  what  would  have  been  very  clearly  an 
insult  to  his  hearers.  This  is  only  one  example  of 
Mr.  Rendall's  accuracy  and  care  in  detail.  The  intro- 
duction shows  that  the  editor  maintains  the  Lucan 
authorship  of  the  book,  regarding  it  as  a  contemporary 
record  ;  he  rejects  the  theory  of  a  late  compilation  ;  1 
though  the  use  of  documents  can  scarcely  be  denied. 
Mr.  Rendall  agrees  with  Professor  Ramsay  in  his  very 
high  estimate  of  Luke's  literary  style,  so  individual  and 
graphic,  and  describes  his  summaries  of  speeches  as 
"  models  of  condensed  thought,"  though  he  does  not 
tell  us  how  far  he  regards  them  as  worked  up  by  Luke 
from  memoranda  or  information.  The  personal  devo- 
tion of  Luke  to  Paul  is  well  brought  out.  The  date  of 
publication  is  placed  somewhat  early,  in  the  year  62, 
when  the  history  terminates.  Mr.  Rendall  agrees  with 
those  scholars  who  believe  that  the  abrupt  conclusion 
was  not  intended  to  be  the  end,  but  that  the  author 
contemplated  carrying  the  record  further,  to  the  death 
of  Paul.  It  is  not  necessary  in  all  respects  to  accept  Mr. 
Rendall's  positions,  which  many  will  be  unable  to  do. 
But  all  must  admit  that  within  the  rather  narrow  limits 
he  has  set  to  his  work,  Mr.  Rendall  has  given  us  a  very 
useful  as  well  as  a  very  scholarly  book. 

THE  BRONTE  CONTROVERSY. 

"The  Brontes:  Fact  and  Fiction."  By  Angus  M. 
Mackay.    London  :  Service  &  Paton. 

IN  discussing  Mr.  Shorter's  book  on  Charlotte 
Bronte  a  few  months  ago  we  suggested — by  way 
of  aspiration  rather  than  of  hope— that  with  it  the 
Bronte  controversy  might  be  regarded  as  closed,  that 
the  field  had  been  gleaned  to  the  last  straw  and  nothing 
left  for  future  research.  But  here  we  have  already 
another  volume  on  the  irrepressible  subject,  and  as  it  is 
the  most  vigorous  and  acutely  controversial  of  the  whole 
long  series,  it  contains  within  itself  the  promise  of  many 
"  replies  "  and  much  bad  language  such  as  enthusiasts 
indulge  in  when  their  theories  are  assailed.  We  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  objecting  to  Mr.  Mackay's  book  or 
to  his  arguments  ;  both  are  admirable  ;  but  when  the 
controversy  has  reached  the  stage  of  personalities  about 
the  doings,  real  or  imaginary,  of  Charlotte  Bronte's 
great-great-grandfather  at  or  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  or  of  her  grandfather's  views  on  the  Irish  Land 
Question,  we  think  it  is  time  for  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions to  apply. 

Mr.  Mackay's  book  labours  under  one  serious  dis- 
advantage :  he  demolishes  his  antagonists  so  utterly 
that  there  is  nothing  left  of  them  or  their  fancies,  and 
he  himself  is  in  danger  of  disappearing  in  the  ruins, 
for  no  serious  writer  or  reader  is  in  the  future  likely  to 
waste  much  time  over  either  of  the  points  at  issue. 
The  first  is  the  old  one  of  Charlotte's  relations  towards 
M.   Heger,  her  teacher  at  Brussels,  and  the  second 
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is  the  wonderful  tale  told  by  Dr.  Wright  in  his 
"  Brontes  in  Ireland"  about  a  certain  Bronte  ancestor, 
an  illiterate  peasant,  who  had  told  "  all  the  Bronte 
stories  "  before  Charlotte  and  Emily  were  born.  The 
H6ger  episode  derives  its  chief  controversial  interest 
from  the  action  of  an  American  writer,  who  out 
of  the  fulness  of  her  native  pruriency  undertook  to 
"defend"  Charlotte  Bronte  from  charges  that  were 
never  made.  Readers  with  eyes  to  see  had  no  difficulty 
in  reconstructing  out  of  "  Villette  "  and  the  letters  a  quite 
sufficient  account  of  Charlotte's  feelings  towards 
M.  Heger.  That  a  girl  of  her  temperament,  brought 
up  in  a  narrow  and  ignorant  Evangelicism,  never 
having  met  a  man  outside  her  own  home  with  anything 
resembling  intellectual  interests,  should  have  been 
fascinated  and  powerfully  influenced  by  M.  H^ger  was 
inevitable,  especially  as  he  took  no  particular  interest  in 
her  and  reserved  all  his  admiration  for  her  sister  Emily. 
That  in  her  letters  she  compares  him  to  an  "  insane 
torn  cat,"  a  "  delirious  hyena,"  and  so  forth,  shows  how 
she  at  times  tried  to  deceive  herself  into  imagining 
that  she  hated  him.  The  furious  jealousy  of  Madame 
Heger  supplied  all  that  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  situation,  and  it  drove  Charlotte,  who,  with  all 
her  strength  of  mind,  was  morbidly  sensitive  to 
criticism  from  her  own  sex,  into  agonies  of  self- 
examination,  and  into  that  "  semi-delirium  of  grief 
and  sickness  "  of  which  she  speaks,  during  which  she, 
the  rigid  and  aggressive  Protestant,  knelt  in  the  con- 
fessional at  Ste.-Gudule  and  poured  out  her  miseries  to 
an  unknown  priest.  And  it  is  this  simple  story,  so 
natural,  so  creative,  that  to  the  mind  of  the  American 
critic  suggests  "a  vulgar  and  criminal  amour"  that 
"  changes  the  radiance  of  genius  into  the  flame  flicker- 
ing above  a  shallow  shameful  grave."  Mr.  Mackay  has 
an  easy  task  in  dealing  with  such  rubbish,  and  perhaps 
after  all  it  was  worth  brushing  it  out  of  the  way 
and  showing  once  for  all  that  the  story  was  true,  and 
that  there  was  in  it  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  or  to 
apologize  for.  It  was  the  turning-point  in  Charlotte's 
life,  and  it  coloured  and  gave  direction  to  her  genius, 
leaving  its  unmistakable  mark  on  her  work.  As 
Mr.  Mackay  puts  it  :  "  The  pain  of  unrequited 
affection  is  the  feeling  she  never  tires  of  depicting.  .  .  . 
Nowhere  else  are  to  be  found  such  piercing  cries  of 
lonely  anguish  as  may  be  heard  in  '  Shirley '  and 
'  Villette.'  They  are  the  very  de  profundi's  of  love  sunk 
in  the  abyss  of  despair." 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  what 
may  be  called  the  annihilation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wright, 
and  we  do  not  envy  that  gentleman  his  task  when  he 
pulls  himself  together  for  his  reply.  The  Vicar  of 
Haworth  came  of  a  family  of  illiterate  Irish  peasants, 
who  seem  to  have  been  combinations  of  petty  farmer, 
shebeen  keeper,  road-maker  and  the  like — a  decidedly 
"queer"  family,  of  Southern  and  presumably  Celtic 
origin,  rather  shunned  and  distrusted  by  the  grim 
Scotch  Presbyterians  among  whom  their  lot  was 
cast  in  County  Down.  All  this  we  got  from  Dr. 
Wright,  and  we  still  think  that  up  to  a  point  his 
book  was  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  family 
history.  But  unhappily  for  himself,  he  was  not  con- 
tent to  recount  what  he  knew  and  had  seen.  There 
were  two  Hugh  Bruntys,  the  brother  and  the  father 
of  Patrick  Bronte,  and  round  these  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family  he  wove  a  web  of  anecdote 
and  reminiscence,  which  even  at  first  sight  seemed 
incredible  enough  and  which  Mr.  Mackay  has  no  great 
difficulty  in  showing,  by  a  process  of  destructive 
analysis,  to  have  been  a  tissue  of  absurdities  and  mis- 
statements. We  had  Dr.  Wright's  solemn  assurance, 
based  on  the  examination  of  many  original  documents, 
that  it  was  a  "baseless  suggestion"  that  the  Bronte 
family  was  called  Prunty  in  Ireland,  that  there  was  no 
trace  of  such  a  name,  and  yet,  as  Mr.  Mackay  shows, 
he  had  before  him,  or  ought  to  have  had  before  him, 
many  documents  in  which  it  is  spelt  "  Branty," 
"  Brunty,"  "  Bruntee,"  and  "  Prunty."  The  absurdity 
of  suggesting  that  an  Irish  peasant  would  spell  his 
name  with  an  accented  final  e  should  of  itself  have  been 
sufficient  to  warn  Dr.  Wright  of  his  danger.  Then 
there  was  the  wild  tale  about  the  story-telling  powers 
of  Hugh  Brunty,  and  how  "all  the  Bronte  stories" 
were  familiar  as   household  words  in  County  Down 
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before  "Jane  Eyre"  or  "  Wuthering  Heights"  was 
written — nay,  Dr.  Wright  himself  had  as  a  boy  written 
them  out  as  school  exercises,  all  unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  his  rivals  at  Haworth  !  Finally  there  was 
the  crowning  absurdity  of  the  story  of  Hugh  Brunty's 
journey  to  London  with  a  shillelagh  to  wreak  vengeance 
on  the  libellous  Quarterly  Reviewer.  It  was  pic- 
turesque, but,  alas,  it  was  not  true  ;  for  by  a  comparison 
of  dates  and  letters,  by  personal  inquiry,  and  by  every 
method  in  which  a  story  can  be  disproved,  Mr.  Mackay 
shows  its  impossibility.  We  see  from  his  preface 
that  Mr.  Mackay  hails  from  Aberdeen,  and  they  do  not 
do  things  by  halves  in  the  granite  city.  Those  who 
appreciate  a  thorough  and  unmerciful  "slating"  will 
enjoy  the  author's  method  of  handling  Dr.  Wright. 

FJELD,  FOREST  AND  FJORD. 

t*  Wild  Norway  ;  with  Chapters  on  Spitsbergen, 
Denmark,  &c. "  By  Abel  Chapman.  Illustrated. 
London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1897. 

WITH  his  operations  in  Europe  ever  more  circum- 
scribed by  the  spread  of  bricks  and  mortar,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  votary  of  rod  and  gun  should  cast 
his  eyes  in  longing  to  a  country  at  his  door  of  which 
only  three  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation,  while  fifty  per 
cent,  lies  at  an  altitude  of  upwards  of  two  thousand 
feet.  Were  any  quality  wanting  to  make  Scandinavia 
a  very  paradise  for  sportsmen,  it  would  be  furnished  by 
the  abundance  of  that  hardship  and  difficulty  which  are 
the  very  breath  of  sport,  the  knowledge  that  every 
trophy  has  to  be  earned  and  not  merely  taken  for  the 
asking.  We  can  appreciate  Mr.  Chapman's  graphic 
descriptions  of  day  and  night  marches  out  on  the  roof, 
for  the  rugged  scenery  is  not  unknown  to  us  ;  and  those 
of  his  readers  who  have  not  sojourned  in  these  latitudes 
will  be  helped  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  labours 
he  undertook  when  after  elk  and  reindeer  if  they  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  seven  of  our  miles  go  to  make  one 
Norsk  mile.  Special  attention  is  due  to  the  half-dozen 
chapters  on  salmon-  and  trout-fishing.  As  an  expo- 
nent of  wildfowling  and  big-game  shooting,  the  joint- 
author  of  "Wild  Spain  "  has  convinced  us  on  previous 
occasions  of  the  soundness  of  his  gun-doctrine  ;  and 
when  he  takes  up  the  rod  we  think,  notwithstanding  the 
apologetic  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered,  his  remarks 
on  fishing,  whether  enunciation  of  general  principles  or 
notes  on  particular  rivers,  equal  in  interest  to  almost 
anything  he  has  yet  given  us.  In  these  pages  the 
tourist-angler  will  find  endless  useful  hints  and  many 
practical  lessons,  among  them  the  importance  of  time 
in  Norwegian  fishing,  the  danger  of  arriving  too  early. 
"  Unless  the  happy  combination  (right  season  and  a 
first-rate  river)  can  be  relied  upon  (and  no  exact  pre- 
diction of  the  first  is  possible)  the  only  certainty  is 
that  there  will  be  a  stiff  rent  to  pay."  Pregnant  words 
these,  which  all  who  have  rented  Norwegian  water  have 
long  since  realized. 

The  great  charm  of  this  book,  however,  lies  less  in 
the  records  of  great  slaughter  of  elk  and  reindeer, 
or  of  blanks  and  triumphs  of  casting  and  harling, 
than  in  that  absorbing  love  of  nature  and  her  smallest 
children  which,  characteristic  of  all  Mr.  Chapman's 
previous  works,  pervades  every  page  of  the  one  now 
before  us.  His  eye,  glued  though  it  be  to  the  rifle- 
sights  and  the  number  of  points  on  distant  antlers, 
[can  yet  take  in  the  antics  of  some  mean  bird  close  at 
lhand  ;  and  as  he  waits  beside  the  "kill"  for  the  bear 
that  disappoints,  his  ear  is  refreshed  by  the  note  of  the 
[cuckoo,  his  eye  follows  the  eagle-owl's  wheeling  flight, 
:and  no  furred  or  feathered  prize  gives  him  one-half  the 
(pleasure  he  knew  on  first  encountering  in  the  Jutland 
f»alt  marshes  a  troop  of  pelicans,  which  he  might  more 
ihopefully  have  sought  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile. 
[The  chapter  on  bird-migration  across  the  North  Sea, 
tinore  particularly  the  author's  scepticism  on  the  subject 
lof  observations  conducted  in  the  full  light  of  day, 
brill  be  read  with  great  interest,  even  by  those  who 
Have  not  first  studied  Gaetke  and  Dixon.  We  agree 
With  Mr.  Chapman.  The  account  of  that  "  careless, 
happy-go-lucky  creature  "  the  lemming,  which  seems, 
for  its  size,  to  be  endowed  with  a  ferocity  exceeding 
even  that  of  the  wild  pig,  is,  we  think,  particularly 


good.  A  well-merited  tribute  is  paid  to  the  judgment  of 
Norsk  legislators,  two  kroner  being  the  reward  paid  for 
the  destruction  of  the  gerfalcon  and  the  goshawk,  while 
the  buzzard,  wisely  recognized  as  man's  ally  against 
the  mice,  carries  no  such  premium.  "  There  is  ornitho- 
logical discrimination  here,"  says  Mr.  Chapman,  "  that 
our  faunal  legislation  only  aims  at."  A  contrast  that 
we  commend  in  particular  to  the  notice  of  the  farmer 
and  game-preserver,  and  in  general  to  those  untravelled 
folks  who  stoutly  maintain  that  England  has  nothing  to 
learn  from  her  humblest  neighbours.  The  chapter  on 
Denmark,  embodying  as  it  does  impressions  necessarily 
superficial,  will  be  valued  chiefly  for  the  notes  on  the 
colour-variation  in  the  ruff  and  the  nesting  habits  of 
the  godwits ;  and  the  ornithologist  will  also  find  some 
useful  notes  in  the  concluding  extract  from  Mr.  Arnold 
Pike's  Spitzbergen  diary.  A  word  must  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  admirable  illustrations  ;  and  the  author, 
while  giving  due  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  Whymper's 
always  thoughtful  drawings,  might  have  added  a  refer- 
ence to  the  very  spirited  angling  sketches  of  Mr. 
Chenevix  Trench. 

ON  TRENT  RIVER. 

"  Ripple  and  Flood."     By  James   Prior.     London  : 
Hutchinson  &  Co. 

THE  first  half  of  Mr.  James  Prior's  book  is  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  work,  sober  and  restrained,  but 
powerful  throughout,  and  based  upon  a  real  fund  of 
knowledge  and  vivid  recollections  of  youthful  life 
in  the  Nottinghamshire  country.  Mr.  Prior  sees 
with  the  eye  of  an  artist  ;  and,  though  his  descrip- 
tions do  not  always  convey  as  much  as  he  would 
like,  that  will  come  when  he  has  learnt  better  to 
use  a  medium  immensely  more  refractory  than  a 
painter's  colours.  Now  and  again  he  attains  an  admir- 
able phrase,  as  when  he  likens  the  placid,  much-lined 
face  of  the  woman  missionary  in  the  police  court  to 
"  last  year's  battlefield  covered  with  this  year's  corn," 
and  a  felicitous  vision,  as  in  the  boy's  impression  in  the 
same  court  of  "  a  policeman  with  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
which  struck  me  as  a  singular  combination,"  and  of 
the  police  court  itself  as  "  like  a  dissenting  chapel." 
Three,  at  least,  of  the  main  figures  in  this  first  half  of 
the  book  are  clever  and  lifelike  studies  :  the  gruff,  hard, 
but  at  heart  loving,  uncle,  Richard  Allius,  the  boy 
Edward  with  the  plastic  instinct  unconscious  but 
strong  within  him,  a  country  lad  brought  up  by  his 
uncle  and  ignorant  of  his  parentage,  and  Ivy,  the  gipsy- 
like ferryman's  daughter.  Bob,  the  boy's  father  and 
an  artist,  who  killed  his  wife  by  accident  when  he  was 
drunk,  and  comes  back  from  prison  to  live  as  serving-man 
with  the  uncle  along  with,  but  unknown  to  his  son,  is  a 
vaguer  figure,  perhaps  intentionally  so,  to  emphasize  his 
self-effacing  repentance.  But  the  life  of  all  four  is  de- 
picted with  genuine  art,  not  least  successful  being  the  boy 
and  girl  courtship  in  which  Ivy,  girl-like,  does  all  the 
courting.  And  when  the  inevitable  disclosure  comes, 
and  the  boy,  clinging  to  the  father  he  has  ignorantly 
learned  to  love,  is  driven  out  with  him  into  the  world, 
there  follows  a  scene  which  takes  a  real  grip  of  the 
reader's  imagination. 

But  in  the  second  half  of  the  book  the  author  is  on 
less  sure  ground  and  the  action  is  less  closely  knit. 
After  fourteen  years  the  boy  has  become  a  successful 
painter,  and  he  rediscovers  Ivy  as  a  farm-servant  and 
Salvation  Army  preacher.  The  Salvation  Army  scenes 
are  well  done  ;  but  the  new  characters  that  are  intro- 
duced rather  tend  to  caricature,  and  the  fashionable 
young  lady  to  whom  Edward  has  foolishly  engaged 
himself  has  not  only  no  reality,  but  she  has  no  business 
in  the  book  at  all.  She  is  out  of  the  picture  and  only 
obstructs  the  conclusion.  If  Mr.  Prior  had  left  her  out 
and  made  his  book  shorter  by  a  hundred  pages,  his  suc- 
cess would  have  been  complete.  Apart  from  this  there 
is  only  an  occasional  trifle,  such  as  the  use  of  "ere" 
for  "  before,"  which  betrays  the  unpractised  hand.  Mr. 
Prior  has  written  an  undoubtedly  clever  story,  full  of 
the  best  and  most  legitimate  kind  of  local  colour,  with 
the  ripple  and  flood  of  the  River  Trent  impressing  their 
associations  on  the  whole.  If  he  has  only  just  fallen 
short  of  complete  success,  that  is  an  incentive  to  him  to 
venture  again  and  to  conquer  wholly. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  Marchioness  of  Granbyis  preparing  for  publica- 
tion some  of  the  best  known  portraits  she  has 
drawn  of  eminent  persons.  These  portraits  will  pro- 
bably appear  as  a  Christmas  book.  There  will  be  the 
usual  Edition  de  Luxe,  consisting  of  a  limited  number, 
and  a  larger  edition,  the  published  price  of  which,  we 
are  informed,  will  be  one  guinea. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  new  volume  of  his  "  History 
of  Our  Own  Times  "  deals  with  matters  of- such  recent 
interest  as  the  events  between  1880  and  the  Diamond 
Jubilee.  The  publishers  give  the  end  of  May  as  the 
probable  date  of  its  issue. 

Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands  have  employed  the  pen  of  Dean 
Farrar  on  their  "  Progress  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Victoria."  They  anticipate  a  demand  for  the  book  from 
the  fact  that  it  will  contain  the  first  and  last  photograph 
ever  taken  of  Her  Majesty,  the  latter  being  as  recent  as 
six  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Traill's  "  Life  of  Lord  Cromer"  is 
also  shortly  to  be  issued  by  this  firm. 

Mr.  Heinemann  has  a  goodly  list  of  new  productions 
for  the  month.  Among  the  earlier  are  M.  Waliskewski's 
"  Peter  the  Great,"  which  claims  to  be  the  first  really 
complete  work  on  the  subject ;  "  The  Third  Violet,"  by 
Stephen  Crane,  and  Turgeniev's  "Dream  Tales  :  and 
Prose  Poems,"  translated  from  the  Russian  by  Constance 
Garnett. 

"  The  Chances  of  Death  and  other  Studies  in  Evolu- 
tion "  is  the  title  of  Karl  Pearson's  two  volumes.  The 
subjects  comprehend  the  Scientific  Aspect  of  Monte 
Carlo  Roulette,  Variation  in  Man  and  Woman,  and 
Kindred  Group  Marriage.  The  work  is  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Edward  Arnold  for  immediate  publication. 

Having  stood  the  test  of  public  favour  for  seven 
years,  Mr.  Stanley's  "  In  Darkest  Africa "  is  to  be 
issued  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  in  a  new  and  popular 
form.  The  author  has  carefully  revised  his  narrative, 
omitting  such  matter  as  has  lost  its  interest. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel's  new  novel,  "  In  the  Sideway," 
which  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.  have  in  the  press, 
inaugurates  a  departure  from  the  lurid  atmosphere  of 
the  Mutiny  for  the  more  placid  scenes  of  Scotch 
life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  does  not  mean  another 
addition  to  the  Kailyard  group. 

A  sensational  awakening  to  landowners  will  be  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  volume,  "  The  Story  of  a  Great 
Agricultural  Estate,"  which  is  among  Mr.  Murray's 
immediate  publications.  It  is  an  account  of  the  origin 
and  administration  of  the  "  Beds  and  Bucks"  and 
"  Thorney  "  estates,  and  emphasizes  the  risks  and 
obligations  of  landed  property. 

Two  other  works  forthcoming  from  Mr.  Murray's 
establishment  are  of  practical  utility.  The  first,  "  How 
to  Listen  to  Music,"  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  comes  from 
America ;  the  second  is  "  Murray's  Cyclist's  Road 
Book,"  which  deals  more  comprehensively  than  has 
been  hitherto  attempted  with  all  matters  of  technical 
interest  to  tourists  on  wheels. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Harry  Furniss's  forthcoming  book 
will  be  changed  from  "  Men  and  Manners  in  Parlia- 
ment"  to  "Pen  and  Pencil  in  Parliament,"  owing  to 
Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy's  prior  claim  to  the  former.  The 
author  passed  the  proof-sheets  for  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low  before  his  departure  for  Australia  on  a  lecturing 
tour.  Its  publication  is  expected  during  the  next  few 
days. 

A  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  G.  McColl  Theal's  "South 
Africa  "  is  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin 
in  his  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series.  As  the  book  has 
been  largely  revised  since  its  first  appearance  in  1894, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  note  if  recent  complications 
have  affected  the  optimism  of  the  author's  former  out- 
look. Mr.  Unwin  also  announces  a  second  edition  of 
Mrs.  Brightwen's  "Inmates  of  my  House  and  Garden," 


and  a  new  novel  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Chesson  with  the 
attractive  title  "  A  Great  Lie." 

The  coming  week  will  see  the  issue  of  Sir  William 
Martin  Conway's  "First  Crossing  of  Spitzbergen." 
The  work  promises  to  be  an  important  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  frozen  North,  the  author  and  his  co- 
adjutors having  entered  very  exhaustively  into  the 
descriptions  of  mountain  ascents,  expeditions  in  the 
ice  fiords  and  the  circumnavigation  of  the  main  island. 
Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.  are  embellishing  the  volume  with 
eight  coloured  plates  from  sketches  by  H.  E.  Conway, 
two  maps  and  about  a  hundred  full-page  and  text 
illustrations. 

The  difficulty  of  gauging  the  public  reception  of  a 
book  has  seldom  been  so  clearly  shown  as  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Roberts's  memoirs.  The  first  issue  of  five  hundred 
copies,  which  was  thought  likely  to  meet  the  demand, 
has  spread  to  the  eighteenth  edition,  which,  at  the 
published  price  of  thirty- six  shillings,  is  satisfactory  to 
every  one  interested  in  the  production. 

Mr.  Clive  Bigham,  son  of  the  well-known  Q.C.,  has 
utilized  his  adventures  in  Asia  Minor  as  material  for  a 
volume  which  Messrs.  Macmillan  have  in  the  press. 
"A  Ride  through  Western  Asia"  includes  Persia, 
Turkish  Arabia,  and  parts  of  Central  Asia,  and  was 
undertaken  while  the  author  was  attached  to  the  British 
Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg.  At  the  present  moment 
Mr.  Bigham  has  turned  his  attention  to  war  correspond- 
ence on  the  Thessalian  frontier. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  up  to  the  present  date  no 
really  adequate  translation  of  Madame  Guyon's  auto- 
biography has  been  attempted  in  our  language.  We 
have  hitherto  been  satisfied  with  the  inaccuracies  and 
abridgments  of  Upham's  Life  ;  but  now  we  are  to  have 
a  complete  rendering  of  "  La  Vie  "  by  Mr.  T.  Taylor 
Allen,  which  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  are  producing  this 
month.  Another  work  shortly  expected  from  this  firm 
is  Mr.  O'Neill  Russell's  "  Beauties  and  Antiquities  of 
Ireland."  The  author  deals  very  fully  with  the  anti- 
quarian and  picturesque  aspects  of  Irish  ruins. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Robertson  has  written  a  book  on  "  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Organ  Building,"  which  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  are  producing  this  month.  An  appendix 
to  the  text  will  contain  fifty  working  drawings  drawn 
to  scale. 

Two  further  volumes  will  soon  be  added  to  Messrs. 
Bell's  "  Handbooks  of  English  Literature."  These  will 
be  "The  Age  of  Milton,"  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Mullinger 
and  Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Masterman,  and  "  The  Age  of  Tenny- 
son," by  Professor  Hugh  Walker. 

The  second  volume  of  Symonds's  "  Renaissance  in 
Italy,"  under  the  title  of  "  Revival  of  Learning,"  is 
promised  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  at  a  very  early  date. 

The  Foreign  Office  has  just  issued  a  second  edition  of 
the  "  Map  of  Africa  by  Treaty,"  by  Sir  Edward  Herts- 
let,  K.C.B.,  its  late  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the 
Archives.  The  first  edition  was  suddenly  withdrawn 
after  only  a  few  copies  had  been  issued,  most  of  these 
going  to  the  Press  and  the  public  libraries.  In  the 
preface  to  the  new  edition  the  reason  for  its  withdrawal 
is  made  apparent.  It  was  that  some  of  the  maps  were 
inaccurate.  The  fact  is  that  some  of  the  claims  of  ter- 
ritory made  in  the  earlier  issue  were  found  to  be  unjusti- 
fiable, and  the  maps  had  to  be  revised.  The  fortunate  pos- 
sessors of  copies  of  the  first  edition  will  do  well  to 
cherish  them,  for  before  long  they  will  be  marked  scarce 
in  the  catalogues,  and  will  fetch  big  prices.  A  com- 
parison of  the  revised  maps  with  the  inaccurate  ones 
will  form  an  interesting  study.  Sir  Edward  Hertslet, 
who  is  also  the  author  of  the  "  Map  of  Europe  by 
Treaty,"  was  kept  on  after  his  superannuation  in  1894  in 
order  to  complete  this  official  map  of  Africa. 

We  again  beg  publishers  to  favour  us  with  advance 
copies  of  those  books  which  they  may  desire  to  have 
noticed  in  the  weekly  Supplement  issued  with  the 
"  Saturday  Review  "  during  the  publishing  season. 
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savour  of  both  1  John  Halifax  '  and  '  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.'  Full  of  unexpected 
and  varied  incidents  of  a  kind  likely  to  meet  with  general  approbation." 

Daily  Mail. 

GODS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS  :  a  Novel. 

By  LAURENCE  HOUSMAN.    3s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  clever  story,  it  also  has  considerable  humour." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

BROKEN  AWAY  :  a  Novel.    By  Beatrice 

ETHEL  GRIMSHAW.    3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Miss  Grimshaw's  narrative  reads  easily,  and  her  characters  are  life-like." 

Observer* 


MARCH    HARES.     By  Harold  Frederic. 

Second  Edition.    3s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  pure  creation  of  fancy  and  high  spirits  'March  Hares'  has  a  joyous 

impetus  which  carries  everything  before  it." — Daily  Chronicle. 

GOD'S    FAILURES.       By    J.  Fletcher, 

Author  of  "When  Charles  the  First  was  King."  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Ripe  with  dramatic  force  and  pathos   They  are  literary  masterpieces  

No  stories  of  like  merit  have  been  published  since  George  Egerton's  '  Keynotes.' " 

Daily  1 elegraph. 

MARRIAGE    QUESTIONS    IN  MODERN 

FICTION.  And  other  Essays  on  Kindred  Subjects.  By 
ELIZABETH  RACHEL  CHAPMAN.    3s.  6d.  net. 

"An  extremely  interesting  volume." — Woman. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  KING :  a  Full,  True, 

and  Particular  Account  of  the  Escape  of  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty 
King  Charles  II.,  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester.    By  ALLAN 
FEA.    With  16  Portraits  in  Photogravure  and  nearly  100  other 
Illustrations.    21s.  net. 
"  Puts  to  shame  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  fashionable  historical  novels  of  the  day." 

  Daily  Telegraph. 

THE   COMPLEAT   ANGLER.      By  Izaak 

WALTON  and  CHARLES  COTTON.  Edited  by  RICHARD 
LE  GALLIENNE.  With  nearly  250  Illustrations  by  Edmund 
H.  New.    Buckram,  15s.  net. 

"  One  of  the  best  editions :  one,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Walton  himself 
would  have  preferred.  It  is,  in  every  way,  a  worthy  production.  We  thus  have  a 
volume  that  should  be  owned  and  cherished  by  every  owner  of  a  rod  and  reel." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BAYS  :  Parodies  in 

Verse.    By  OWEN  SEAMAN.    3s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  volume  of  cleverer  poetic  parodies  or  of  more  humorous  verse  in  general  than 
Mr. _Owen  Seaman's  '  Battle  of  the  Bays'  has  not  come  my  way  for  many  a  day. 
Their  metrical  merits  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  what  is  not  by  any  means  so 
common  with  the  work  of  some  of  the  neatest  of  light  rhymesters— they  positively 
bubble  with  the  most  unexpected  fun." — Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  in  The  Graphic. 


POEMS.     By  Edward   Cracroft  Lefroy. 

Including  a  Reprint  of  "  Echoes  from  Theocritus."  With  a 
Memoir  by  Alfred  A.  Gill,  and  an  Appreciation  by  John 
Addington  Symonds.  Crown  8vo.  Photogravure  Portrait, 
5s.  net. 

"These  ten  of  Lefroy's  sonnets  which  are  worthy  to  rank  among  the  best  sonnets 
of  the  century." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


JOHN   LANE,  THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  LIST, 

GONAN    DOYLE'S    NEW  NOVEL. 

On  May  14.    With  12  Full-Page  Illtistrations. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

UNCLE  BERNAC: 

A    MEMORY   OF    THE  EMPIRE. 
By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 

Author  of  "  The  White  Company,"  "  Rodney  Stone,"  &c. 

NEW   VOLUME   BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

With  a  Preface,  entitled  "  ON  THE  EBB  TIDE."   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WAYS  Of  LIFE.    Two  Stories  :— I.  Mr. 

SANDFORD.  II— THE  WONDERFUL  HISTORY  OF  MR. 
ROBERT  DALYELL.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 

Now  ready,  crown  -8vo.  6s. 

THE  LADY  GRANGE.    By  Alexander  Innes 

Shand,  Author  of  "  Kilcarra  :  a  Novel,"  "  Half  a  Century  ;  or,  Changes  in 
Men  and  Manners." 

THE  REVIVAL  of  LEARNING.     By  the 

late  John  Addington  Symonds.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Immediately. 

»s*  This  is  Volume  II.  of  a  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  "  THE  RE- 
NAISSANCE IN  ITALY,"  in  7  vols,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each.  The 
remaining  volumes  will  be  published  at  intervals. 

FROM  GRAVE  to  GAY  :  being  Essays  and 

Studies  concerned  with  certain  Subjects  of  Serious  Interest,  with  the  Puritans, 
with  Literature,  and  with  the  Humours  of  Life,  now  for  the  first  time  Col- 
lected and  Arranged.    By  ].  St.  Loe  Strachey.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Undeniably  clever,   well-informed,  brightly  written  and  in  many  ways  in- 
teresting."—  Tunes. 

"Stimulating  and  interesting  The  merit  of  these  essays  is  that  they  play 

gently  on  a  great  many  subjects  from  a  point  of  view  which  is  consistent,  interesting, 
and  suggestive." — Westminster  Gazette. 

COLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS  on  DIGES- 

TION  and  DIET.    With  an  Appendix  on  the  Opium  Habit  in  India.  By 
Sir  William  Roberts,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 
"  A  book  which,  primarily  intended  for  medical  men,  may  be  read  and  understood 
by  any  intelligent  person,  a  d  the  perusal  of  which  may  be  calculated  to  do  an 
immense  deal  of  good." — Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  in  the  Illustrated  London  News. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALl/S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY. 

IBSEN    ON    HIS  MERITS. 

By  Sir  EDWARD  RUSSELL,  Editor  of  the  "  Liverpool  Post,"  and 
PERCY  CROSS  STANDING,  Assistant- Editor  of  the  "Idler." 
Crown  8vo.  5s. 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  SULTAN  AND  THE  TURKS. 

THE  SULTAN  and  his  SUBJECTS.    By  Richard 

Davey.    With  Frontispieces,  Maps,  and  Plans.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  24s. 

{Just  ready. 

The  National  Observer  says  :  — "  Nowhere,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  so  much  valuable 
information  as  to  the  past  history,  the  p  esent  position,  and  the  future  prospects  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  to  be  found  in  so  short  a  space,  given  in  so  readable  a  form, 
and  conveyed  with  such  an  obvious  desire  to  avoid  exaggeration." 


NEW  WORK  BY  W.  S.  LILLY. 

ESSAYS  and  SPEECHES.    By  W.  S.  Lilly,  Author  of 

"  Ancient  Religion  and  Modern  Thought,"  "  A  Century  of  Revolution," 

&c.  Demy  8vo.  12s. 
The  IVorld  says: — "  The  selections  from  his  Essays  and  Speeches,  which  Mr. 
W.  S.  Lilly  has  reproduced  in  volume  form,  are  not  only  well  chosen  from  the  point 
of  view  of  variety,  but  are  admirably  representative  of  those  intellectual  and  literary 
qualities  which  long  ago  gave  him  his  recognized  rank  as  critic,  philosopher, 
dialectician,  and  controversialist.  The  sustained  literary  brilliancy  and  critical 
power  distinguish  these  collected  papers." 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  CLAIMS  of  CHRISTIANITY.    A  New  Edition, 

with  a  New  Preface.    Demy  8vo.  6s.  [Next  week. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY   IN  VERSE. 

THE  ANNALS  of  ENGLAND  in  VERSE  and  RHYME. 

By  G.  N.  Hester.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [This  day. 


TWO    NEW  NOVELS. 
SYBIL  FOSTER'S  LOVE  STORY.    By  Lady  Watkin 

Williams,  Author  of  "  Even  Such  is  Life.    Crown  8vo.  6s.        [This  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD." 

WHITE  MAGIC  :  a  Novel.    By  M.  McD.  Bodkin,  Q.C., 

Author  of  "  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  :  an  Historical  Romance."  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says :— "  Mr.  Bodkin  has  written  a  novel  of  indubitable 
vigour,  full  of  hairbreadth  escapes  by  flood  and  field,  crammed  with  enthralling 
incidents  from  cover  to  cover." 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London,  W. 


CASS  ELL  &  COMPANY'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW  READY.    Price  is. 
THE    FIRST    PART  OF 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  PICTURES, 
1897. 

'ROYAL  ACADEMY  PICT  ORES'  forms  the  most  perfect 
representation  of  the  Academy  ever  placed 
within  reach  of  the  Public. 

To  be  completed  in  Five  Parts,  is.  each;  or,  in  One  Volume, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"  The  publishers  rightly  claim  that  '  Royal  Academy  Pic- 
tures, 1897/  forms  the  most  perfect  representation  of  the 
Academy  ever  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  public.  Not 
only  is  the  best  work  on  exhibition  represented,  but  the  scale 
of  reproduction  is  unique." —  Westminster  Gazette. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 

THE    MAGAZINE   OF  ART. 

First  Half-Yearly  Volume  for  1897.    Vol.  XX. 

With  Exquisite  Photogravures  and  other  Plates,  and  several  hundred 
Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings  by  the  First  Artists  of  the  Day 
and  from  famous  Paintings,  and  a  Series  of  Full-page  Plates. 

Cloth,  price  ios.  6d. 


PICTORIAL    ENGLAND    AND  WALES. 

With  upwards  of  320  Beautiful  Illustrations  prepared  from 
Copyright  Photographs.    Cloth,  price  9s.  [Ready  shortly. 

THE  NEW  IMPORTANT  ILLUSTRATED  WORK  ON  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Volume  I.  now  ready,  price  6s. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.    A  History 

for  the  People.  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Gloucester.  Beautifully  Illustrated  throughout.  (To  be 
completed  in  Four  Volumes.) 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF 

THE   STORY   OF  THE  HEAVENS.  By 

Sir  ROBERT  BALL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  Lowndean  Professor 
of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Illustrated  by  Chromo 
Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.    Cloth,  price  ios.  6d. 


THE    QUEEN'S     LONDON.  Containing 

nearly  400  Exquisite  Views  of  London  and  its  Environs. 
(Dedicated  by  permission  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.)  Cloth, 
price  9s. 


A  NEW  STORY  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

ILL-GOTTEN  GOLD  :  the  Story  of  a  Great 

Wrong  and  a  Great  Revenge.    By  W.  G.  TARBET.    Price  6s. 

[Just  published. 

MR.   HORNUNQ'S  NEW  NOVEL 

Will  be  ready  about  the  middle  of  May,  price  6s. 

MY  LORD  DUKE.     By  E.  W.  Hornung, 

Author  of  "Tiny  Luttrell "  &c. 

CASSELL  &   COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

LONDON.    AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'. 
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NOTES. 

ON  Thursday  the  papers  were  filled  with  accounts 
of  Greek  victories  at  Velestino  and  Phersala.  The 
Crown  Prince,  we  were  informed,  had  congratulated 
Colonel  Smolenski,  and  the  Colonel,  making  the  most 
of  his  opportunity,  played  the  "modest  hero"  to  the 
general  admiration.  But  at  the  topmost  height 
of  the  happy  hour,  while  the  Athenians  were  chant- 
ing Te  Deums  and  the  Council  of  Ministers  were 
wiring  their  felicitations  to  the  Crown  Prince  and  the 
gallant  Colonel  and  the  army  generally,  the  Council  of 
War  made  up  its  mind  that  Phersala  was  getting  too 
hot  for  it  and  ordered  another  night  retreat,  this  time 
upon  Demoko.  Truly,  an  astonishing  victory.  The 
Turkish  troops  employed  the  same  night  to  outflank 
Phersala,  and  when  morning  dawned  moved  forward 
to  the  attack,  only  to  be  disappointed.  The  main 
army  of  the  Greeks  had  evaded  the  threatened  em- 
brace, and  the  Turks  found  only  Smolenski  to  avenge 
themselves  upon,  and  the  fate  of  that  officer  and  his 
force  is,  we  are  told,  still  uncertain.  But  what  remains 
past  all  doubt  is  that  the  Greeks  have  lost  the  railway 
line  of  communication  with  Volo.  Consequently  that 
seaport  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and,  in 
fact,  the  thrice  beaten  army  of  the  Greeks  can  offer  no 
effective  resistance  to  the  triumphal  Turkish  advance. 

Though  we  profess  to  be,  in  Lord  Salisbury's  words, 
.neither  Philo-Turk  nor  Philhellene,  we  yet  cannot 
regard  this  result  with  Lord  Salisbury's  equanimity. 
Lord  Salisbury  may  put  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett's 
capture  by  the  Greeks  into  the  same  scale  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  violent  denunciation  of  the  Sultan,  but 
fas  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  of  jest,  every  English- 
man must  regard  with  loathing  any  extension  or 
intensification  of  Turkish  power  in  Europe.  The 
moment  has  surely  come  when  the  Powers  should 
►intervene  and  prevent  further  bloodshed  in  this  one- 
sided conflict.  And  if  England  leads  the  way  in  this, 
lone  can  afford  to  acknowledge  with  Lord  Salisbury 
ithat  the  Federation  of  Europe  has  at  least  been  able  to 
localize  the  war,  and  has  thus  done  good. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  clearly  made  up  its  mind 
lo  do  as  little  work  as  possible  for  the  present.  On 
Uuesday  the  House  allowed  itself  to  be  counted  out  at 
ten  minutes  to  five  o'clock — the  earliest  count-out  on 
Record  -although  there  were  about  four  hundred 
members  actually  present  in  the  House  at  the  time. 
Nothing  but  sheer,  deliberate  laziness  can  account  for 
inis.    There  was  absolutely  no  reason  why,  after  the 


debate  on  Habitual  Offenders  had  ended — and  it  would 
have  ended  very  soon — the  rest  of  the  business  of  the 
House  should  not  have  gone  on  in  the  usual  way.  Sir 
Charles  Cameron,  who  moved  the  resolution  on 
Habitual  Offenders,  and  Dr.  Farquharson  are  not 
markedly  tedious  speakers.  Sir  Charles  belongs 
to  the  ordinary  type  of  sensible  Scotch  newspaper 
proprietor,  and  though  neither  he  nor  Dr.  Farquharson 
possesses  any  strikingly  enlivening  qualities,  still,  in  a 
normal  House,  they  would  have  secured  ahearing.  As 
it  was,  the  House  was  counted  out  before  Dr.  Farquhar- 
son had  even  finished  his  speech.  The  same  casual 
spirit  was  seen  in  the  House  the  very  next  day,  when 
the  House  adjourned  before  six  o'clock,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
members  were  known  to  be  in  the  House  at  the  time. 
We  are  inclined  to  wonder  why  they  are  at  the  pains  of 
putting  in  an  appearance  at  all. 

The  Workmen's  Accidents  Bill,  as  printed,  presents 
some  points  which  were  not  made  clear  in  the  preliminary 
statement.  The  first  of  these  has  regard  to  the  costs 
of  the  proceedings  to  recover  the  compensation  given 
by  the  Bill,  which  it  was  announced  were  to  be  borne 
by  the  State.  It  is,  however,  only  the  arbitrator's  fees 
in  case  of  dispute  which  will  be  so  paid.  Another 
provision  which  will  certainly  encounter  a  good  deal  of 
opposition  from  the  workmen's  side  is  that  which 
makes  the  employer  pay  the  fee  of  the  doctor  who 
certifies  injury.  As  regards  the  time  after  which 
compensation  can  be  claimed  the  Bill  is,  however,  even 
more  favourable  to  the  workman  than  the  forecast  an- 
nounced. In  Germany  compensation  is  only  given  for 
injuries  which  disable  the  workman  for  more  than  thir- 
teen weeks.  In  Austria  and  Norway  the  term  is  four 
weeks,  but  the  Government  Bill  not  only  shortens  the 
period  to  a  fortnight,  but  also  makes  the  compensation 
begin  from  the  moment  the  injury  was  received. 

One  point  on  which  the  anticipations  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  probably  be  deceived  is  the  diminution  in 
litigation  they  expect  to  result  from  the  arbitration 
provisions.  During  the  past  twelve  years  there  have 
been  in  England  from  100  to  400  claims  for  compensa- 
tion in  the  County  Courts  each  year,  and  the  amount  of 
compensation  obtained  has  been  about  ^9,000  a  year, 
whilst  every  year  only  a  few  thousand  accidents  are 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  Germany,  where 
arbitration  is  in  full  swing  and  there  are  370,000  acci- 
dents annually,  the  number  of  cases  of  compensation 
that  are  settled  amounts  to  about  7,000,  whereas  there 
are  more  than  double  that  number  in  which  an  appeal 
is  made  to  the  tribunal  at  Berlin.  Arbitration  is  a  fine 
word,  but  it  has  a  way  of  disappointing  the  hopes 
that  are  placed  upon  it. 
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The  "  contracting-out "  issue  is  as  dead  as  Home 
Rule,  and  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Haldane  showed  their 
lack  of  political  sagacity  by  dwelling  upon  it.  The  in- 
genious method  by  which  the  Government  Bill  has  got 
over  the  difficulty  left  them  mere  voices  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  It  was  a  painful  sight  to  see  Mr.  Asquith 
championing  his  own  abortive  measure  as  against  one 
so  infinitely  superior  to  his.  He  has  never  before  re- 
vealed so  fully  the  pitiable  narrowness  of  his  political 
vision  and  the  want  of  generosity  which  makes  him 
sneer  at  the  success  of  a  rival  where  he  miserably  failed. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  Bill  still  hangs  in  the  clouds, 
and  Ministers  will  make  a  mistake  if  they  assume  that 
its  favourable  reception  on  both  sides  of  the  House  and 
by  the  "  Daily  Chronicle "  outside  mean  that  it  will 
have  an  easy  passage.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  rough 
time  is  ahead  for  the  Bill,  and  it  may  be  destroyed  at 
any  moment  by  a  coalition  of  the  Trade  Unions  and  the 
Friendly  Societies.  The  Trade  Union  officials  do  not 
like  arbitration,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  diminishes 
their  own  power  of  interference.  They  object  very 
strongly  to  anything-  that  comes  between  them  and  the 
members  of  their  Unions.  This  will  not  matter,  how- 
ever, if  the  Friendly  Societies  are  favourable,  and  the 
fate  of  the  Bill  practically  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  and  the  Manchester  Union, 
of  Oddfellows.  The  spirit  of  Friendly  Societies  is,  no 
doubt,  on  the  whole  conservative,  and  if  they  can  be 
persuaded  that  the  Government  Bill  will  not  affect  their 
own  welfare  its  future  may  be  taken  as  assured. 

Wednesday's  discussion  on  the  Mines  (Eight  Hours) 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  marked  by  any 
very  special  feature.  Mr.  Allen  explained  clearly  enough 
that  he  proposed  by  his  measure,  which  would  affect 
over  half  a  million  people  in  this  country,  to  limit  the 
hours  of  labour  in  mines  to  eight  hours  a  day.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  made  an  excellent  speech,  pointing  out 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  miners  were  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  ;  but  it  was  eventually  lost.  Mr. 
John  Wilson  made  an  amusing  point  when  referring 
to  his  rival,  Mr.  Pickard,  and  himself  as  having  been 
at  one  time  both  opposed  to  the  Bill.  "  I  and  the  hon. 
member,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  "met  in  conference,  and 
both  argued  against  the  Bill,  and  when  I,  with  my 
perseverance,  and  the  hon.  member,  with  his  obstinacy, 
joined  together "...  The  rest  of  the  sentence  was 
drowned  in  the  loud  laughter  of  the  House.  The  dis- 
tinction between  perseverance  and  obstinacy  is  almost 
worthy  to  be  set  beside  the  well-known  definition  of 
orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy. 

The  Undermanning  Bill,  which  was  read  a  second 
time  on  Monday  and  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Trade,  only  amounts  to  an  amendment  of  the  existing 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts  so  as  to  make  undermanning 
a  sufficient  cause  for  the  detention  of  a  vessel  from  pro- 
ceeding to  sea.  Still,  it  is  something,  and  though  we 
do  not  believe  that  undermanning  is  really  common  on 
British  ships,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  practice  is 
not  unknown,  and  this  new  clause  maybe  counted  upon 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  altogether.  The  manning  scale  pro- 
posed by  the  majority  is  open  to  the  radical  objection 
that  a  minimum  crew  would  give  shipowners  official 
sanction  for  manning  their  vessels  less  adequately  than 
the  bulk  of  them  do  at  present.  One  might  demur  to 
the  increased  powers  granted  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
but  as  owners  have  their  remedy  in  a  Court  of  Survey 
and  damages,  the  Board  is  not  likely  to  be  too  rigid  in 
the  interpretation  of  its  new  functions. 

The  Irish  landlords  have  held  a  Convention  to  formu- 
late grievances  ;  but  their  meeting  in  Dublin  throws  little 
light  on  the  grievance  or  the  suggested  remedy.  We  knew 
already  that  the  reductions  of  rent  decreed  by  the  Land 
Commissioners  were  ruinous  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  landlords  ;  but  for  that  there  are  only  two  possible 
remedies — to  abolish  the  Land  Commission  or  to  re- 
imburse the  landlords  out  of  public  funds  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Abercorn  and  his  friends  might  as  well  cry  for  the 
moon  as  for  either  of  those  remedies.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing in  England  that  it  was  only  the  obstinacy  of  the 
landlords  themselves  in  refusing  to  reduce  rents,  under 


circumstances  which  in  England  would  have  led  to  an 
immediate  reduction,  that  rendered  possible  the  Land 
Courts  system  in  Ireland.  But,  say  the  Irish  land- 
lords, our  rents  are  being  reduced  beyond  ail  proportion 
to  the  fall  in  prices  which  has  reduced  agricultural 
values  in  England.  We  believe  that  is  true  ;  but  the 
Landlords'  Convention  made  no  attempt  to  prove  it  by 
detailed  and  comprehensive  figures.  There  is  a  test 
ready  to  their  hand.  Let  them  produce  a  list  of  the 
sales  of  "tenant  right"  since  1881,  and  if  that  account 
proves  that  the  market  value  of  the  tenants'  interest 
has  increased  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  landlords' 
interest  has  decreased,  they  will  have  gone  far  to  prove 
their  case.  Till  this  is  done,  conventions  and  demon- 
strations, with  cries  of  spoliation,  are  merely  so  much 
waste  of  breath. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  inspired 
the  paragraph  in  Wednesday's  "Times"  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  were  going  to  drop  the  Irish 
Agriculture  and  Industries  Bill ;  if  so,  it  is  time  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  looked  out  for  another  Chief  Secretary 
The  reason  is  alleged  in  the  choicest  penny-a-lining 
style  that  "  an  unfavourable  reception  has  been  accorded 
to  it  in  the  Sister  Isle."  This  is  untrue.  We  knew 
that  Mr.  John  Dillon  had  blocked  it  ;  but  since  he 
wrecked  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Financial  Relations 
Commission  Mr.  Dillon  has  been  an  object  of  such  con- 
tempt among  his  own  followers  that  even  Mr.  Balfour 
cannot  regard  him  as  a  person  of  importance.  The  Irish 
Recess  Committee,  representing  all  parties,  had  cor- 
dially welcomed  it,  pointing  out  only,  as  the  "  Saturday 
Review"  had  done  on  the  morrow  of  its  introduction, 
that  its  machinery  was  unnecessarily  complicated  and 
that  the  financial  provisions  were  insufficient.  But  it 
could  have  been  knocked  into  shape  in  a  single  after- 
noon in  the  House,  and  a  Government  that  is  arranging 
for  a  reduction  of  three  judges  and  a  couple  of  thousand 
police  in  Ireland,  and  that  withholds  over  half  a  million 
annually  that  should  have  gone  to  Ireland  as  her  pro- 
portion of  the  Agricultural  Relief  Act,  could  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  an  adequate  endowment  for  such 
an  Agricultural  Board.  But  we  suppose  the  officials 
dislike  extra  trouble,  and  as  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  docs 
not  know  enough  or  care  enough  about  the  subject  to 
insist,  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  fall  through.  That  is  how 
Ireland  is  governed,  and  then  we  are  surprised  when, 
once  in  a  generation  or  so,  a  Parnell  comes  to  the  front. 

The  fire  at  the  Charity  Bazaar  in  the  Rue  Jean 
Goujon  in  Paris  on  Tuesday  last  was  a  scene  of  horror 
that  has  not  often  been  equalled.  A  flimsy  struc- 
ture of  wood  and  paint  and  bunting  crammed  with 
people  gaily  dressed  and  gaily  chattering  and  chaffer- 
ing round  the  stalls  of  the  great  ladies  who  lead  the 
life  of  Paris  ;  a  sudden  flare  of  red  light,  a  mad  rush  of 
all  the  throng  beneath  a  rain  of  burning  tar  and  burn- 
ing drapery  to  the  sole  feeble  exit ;  a  few  minutes  of 
terrible  agony  in  the  cauldron  of  fire  without  even 
the  mercy  of  suffocation.  Then  the  blazing  roof  fell 
down  upon  the  mass  of  humanity  that  a  few  minutes 
before  had  been  a  brilliant  and  aristocratic  throng,  and 
the  rest — a  few  score  charred  and  barely  recognizable 
bodies  and  a  heap  of  calcined  skulls.  Heroism  was  not 
wanting  in  those  terrible  moments  amidst  all  the  blind 
panic,  as  for  the  credit  of  humanity  it  seldom  is  at  such 
times.  The  Duchesse  d'Alencon  saved  the  lives  of  the 
younger  women  around  her,  went  to  look  for  her 
husband,  and  died.  A  young  man,  an  Englishman  or 
an  American,  rushed  in  and  out,  bearing  now  corpses, 
now  living  beings,  then  disappeared.  His  name  and 
fate  are  alike  unknown. 

The  gap  made  by  this  disaster  in  the  society  of  a 
European  capital  is  probably  unequalled.  The  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  less  fatal  in  this  sense.  Even  Berlin 
society  was  less  decimated  by  the  still  more  disastrous 
fighting  on  16  and  18  August,  1870,  when  the  Cavalry 
and  the  Guards  were  engaged  at  Mars-la-Tour  and 
Gravelotte.  Proof  of  the  rare  courage  displayed  by 
some  of  the  men  in  the  bazaar  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  about  two  hundred  women  were  passed  out  from 
the  burning  building  through  the  narrow  ventilating 
hole  of  a  French  kitchen.    Had  the  men  made  a  rush. 
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this  narrow  aperture  would  inevitably  have  been  jammed 
and  these  two  hundred  would  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  the  dead. 

The  fact  that  the  Reichstag  refused  to  vote  the 
money  asked  for  by  the  Emperor  for  the  extension  of 
the  navy  will  be  fresh  in  everybody's  memory.  We 
have  been  informed  that  the  Emperor  has  himself  taken 
the  responsibility  of  ordering  the  vessels,  the  con- 
struction of  which  has  already  been  commenced.  Where 
the  money  is  to  come  from  is  another  matter.  A  some- 
what similar  thing  occurred  a  short  while  ago  over  the 
new  cannon  with  which  the  Emperor  desired  to  re- 
furnish the  army  at  a  cost  of  230  million  marks.  When 
the  Reichstag  declined  to  sanction  the  expenditure,  the 
Emperor  ordered  the  guns,  which  have  been  made,  and 
are  at  the  present  time  lying  ready  at  the  Krupp  works. 

The  fate  of  the  Anglo-American  Arbitration  Treaty 
was  finally  settled  on  Wednesday,  when  it  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate.  If  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  of  course. 
But  if  it  has  done  nothing  more,  the  discussion  on  this 
unhappy  measure  has  opened  the  eyes  of  many  English- 
men to  the  bitter  feelings  entertained  against  this 
country  by  a  large  section  of  the  American  people, 
and  constantly  fomented  by  a  large  section  of  the 
American  press. 

Misfortune  dogs,  with  grim  persistency,  the  footsteps 
of  the  Italians  in  Africa.  The  report  which  came  by 
way  of  Paris  of  the  practical  annihilation  of  the  Bottego 
expedition  is  now  confirmed  from  Italian  sources,  but 
the  details  are  still  lacking  which  would  enable  us  to 
say  whether  the  disaster  was  due  to  the  "  treachery  "of 
the  Abyssinians,  as  they  were  inclined  to  believe  in 
Rome,  or  to  the  hostility  of  the  Galla  tribes.  Captain 
Bottego  had  done  excellent  service  as  an  explorer  in 
mapping  a  section  of  the' Jub  river  and  in  other  districts 
of  the  Italian  Protectorate  ;  but  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith 
found  that  the  natives  of  the  Galla  country  had  any- 
thing but  friendly  recollections  of  Bottego  and  his  com- 
panion Prince  Ruspoli,  and  had  indeed,  by  reason  of 
the  action  of  the  Italian  travellers,  made  up  their  minds 
to  oppose  by  force  the  entrance  of  other  Europeans  into 
their  country.  The  Italians  are  scarcely  likely  to  hold 
on  to  their  protectorate  over  portions  of  Somaliland  and 
Gallaland,  whatever  they  may  do  about  Erythrea.  It  is 
fortunate  that  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd  can  tell  the  Govern- 
ment Menelik's  views  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  ques- 
tions which  may  arise  affecting  our  relations  with 
Abvssinia. 

News  from  the  Congo  always  travels  with  the  slowest 
of  slow  feet.  The  Administration  of  the  Free  State  in 
Brussels  works  by  preference  in  the  dark — which  is  not 
perhaps  surprising  when  Captain  Hinde's  recent  revela- 
tions are  borne  in  mind.  But  now,  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  there  is  published  a  telegram  from  the  Vice- 
Governor  of  the  Congo  Free  State  announcing  that  in 
the  middle  of  February  last  some  of  the  native  soldiers 
of  the  State  on  the  Welle  river  mutinied  and  murdered 
five  of  their  white  officers.  Isolated  incidents  of  this 
kind  are  not  unknown  in  the  history  of  other  European 
countries  which  have  meddled  in  Africa,  but  on  the 
Congo  the  frequency  with  which  native  troops  revolt 
and  murder  their  officers  points  to  something  inherently 
rotten  in  the  system  by  which  King  Leopold  manages 
his  vast  African  estate.  The  Congo  Free  State  was 
brought  into  existence  by  the  will  of  Europe,  and  it  is 
becoming  a  serious  question  whether  the  European 
Powers  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the 
burden  King  Leopold  took  upon  himself  has  not  proved 
too  great  for  him  and  for  the  Belgians  to  support. 

The  Bar  had  its  annual  general  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
and  we  notice  without  much  surprise  that  these 
gatherings  at  Lincoln's  Inn  are  becoming  more  and 
more  a  kind  of  debating  society  for  the  cranks  of  the 
profession.  The  Committee's  report  sets  the  example 
by  containing  nothing  of  real  importance,  and  so  we 
nave  great  interest  excited  by  such  trivialities  as  the 
revival  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif,  the  formation  of  a 
club,  and  the  questions  of  retainers  and  special  fees. 
And  yet  everybody  is  agreed  that  the  profession  is 


languishing  and  business  dwindling,  while  no  one  is 
silly  enough  to  imagine  that  the  things  talked  about  at 
the  Bar  meeting  can  have  any  effect  on  these  facts. 
Does  it  occur  to  any  of  the  Committee  that  a  quicker, 
cheaper,  and  more  rational  procedure  would  do  more 
for  business  in  a  year  than  all  their  reports  are  likely  to 
do  in  a  century  ? 

Would  it  not  be  possible,  for  example,  for  the 
lawyers  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  scandal  of  Mr. 
Brooks?  Here  we  have  a  gentleman  who  goes 
through  the  Courts  persecuting  newspapers  who  have 
told  the  truth  about  him.  He  starts  an  action  for 
libel,  conducts  his  own  case,  is  shut  up  by  the  judge 
and  the  jury  as  soon  as  they  have  heard  his  own 
account  of  himself,  and  then  goes  home  with  a  "  verdict 
for  defendant  with  costs."  It  costs  him  nothing,  for 
he  represents  himself;  but  it  costs  the  successful 
newspaper  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  or  so,  for  Brooks 
has  no  means  of  paying.  Surely  it  would  be  possible 
to  ascertain  legally  the  character  of  this  worthy  at  less 
expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Why  should  not  the 
defendant  be  at  liberty  in  such  a  case,  when  all  the 
facts  are  already  on  record,  to  put  down  the  case  for 
immediate  hearing  before  a  judge  at  chambers  ?  Brooks 
would  then  lose  the  excellent  advertisement  which  he 
now  gets  from  the  publicity  afforded  by  a  solemn 
hearing  in  a  full  Court ;  and  as  publicity  is  his  object- 
it  is  cheaper  than  writing  begging  letters— he  would 
soon  tire  of  a  game  that  brought  in  no  profit.  Mean- 
while, the  Lord  Chief  Justice  calls  it  a  scandal,  but 
nothing  is  done. 

The  visit  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  Russia  has 
been  marked  by  the  utmost  cordiality  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  both  of  Church  and  State.  •  But  it  is  easy 
to  make  too  much  of  ecclesiastical  hospitalities  of  this 
sort  ;  and  it  is  nothing  less  than  absurd  to  see  in  Dr. 
Maclagan's  reception  the  herald  of  closer  intercourse 
between  the  English  and  the  Russian  Churches.  The 
Archbishop's  visit  is  a  purely  private  one,  and  is  in  no 
sense  official  or  representative. 

Dr.  Goulburn,  who  died  on  Monday,  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  was  Dean  of  Norwich  from  1866  to  1889.  He 
was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old-fashioned  High  Church- 
men after  the  type  of  J.  W.  Burgon,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  he  vainly  attempted  to  prevent  Dean  Stanley 
from  being  chosen  as  Select  Preacher  at  Oxford. 
Latterly  he  showed  himself  equally  opposed  to  the  new 
Oxford  school  represented  by  the  essayists  of  "Lux 
Mundi."  He  was  a  most  prolific  writer,  and  some  of 
his  books  of  a  devotional  character  have  gone  through 
a  great  many  editions. 

The  great  public  schools  of  England,  like  many 
English  public  institutions,  manage  their  affairs  by 
compromises  between  tradition  and  expediency,  and 
the  results  are  singularly  ludicrous.  Every  one  knows 
that  it  became  fashionable  some  years  ago  to  include 
science  in  school  curricula.  Laboratories  and  museums 
were  built,  young  men  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  hired  as  science  masters,  and  a  gorgeous  show 
was  made  in  the  prospectuses  and  time-tables.  Head- 
masters could  lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts  and  say 
that  if  England  demanded  science  the  headmasters  of 
England  would  not  fail  her.  However,  science  had  no 
great  value  in  the  competitive  examinations  for  which 
boys  were  trained,  and  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  nominal  gratification  for  a  sentimental  demand. 
In  the  May  number  of  "  Natural  Science  "  some  curious 
information  is  given  as  to  the  methods  of  science  teach- 
ing. At  Winchester,  Shrewsbury,  Charterhouse,  Ton- 
bridge,  and  in  part  at  Eton,  Cheltenham,  and  Upping- 
ham, the  boys  are  arranged  in  the  science  classes 
according  to  their  proficiency  in  all  subjects.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  marks  assigned  to  classics 
preponderate,  and  the  striking  result,  of  which  we 
have  heard  independently  from  examiners,  follows  that 
a  boy  with  a  bent  for  classics  is  at  once  removed  to 
the  highest  classes  in  chemistry  or  physics  !  The 
delightful  inconsequence  of  the  method  may  be  realized 
by  supposing  it  reversed.  A  boy  labouring  unsuccess- 
fully at  Ca;sar  has  a  turn  for  the  alluring  mysteries  of 
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chemistry,  and,  leaving-  his  companions  blundering  over 
the  elementary  properties  of  acids  and  salts,  pushes  on 
to  quantitative  analysis  and  the  mysteries  of  organic 
chemistry.  He  is  at  once  moved  on  from  Caesar 
to  Tacitus  and  from  Xenophon  to  Thucydides.  Our 
contemporary  hopes  that  the  recent  alterations  in 
War  Office  regulations  relating  to  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  army  will  reform  science  teaching. 

Evidence  as  to  the  identity  of  all  vital  phenomena  in 
plants  and  animals  accumulates.  Some  curious  parallels 
occur  in  the  diseases  affecting  the  two  kingdoms. 
Many  of  the  excrescences  that  spoil  timber  by  making 
it  knotty  and  spoiling  the  grain  are  tumours  resembling 
the  cancers  and  outgrowths  that  distort  the  tissues  of 
animals.  The  fogs  of  London  affect  many  plants  with 
a  kind  of  dropsy.  The  layer  of  sticky  soot  blocks 
the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and  prevents  evaporation  of 
water  from  their  surfaces.  The  roots,  however,  being 
untouched  by  the  fog,  continue  to  absorb  water,  and  the 
tissues  of  the  plant  become  distended  until  the  plant  may 
be  absolutely  killed.  An  English  botanist  has  recently 
been  studying  the  temperature  of  plants  under  abnormal 
conditions.  When  a  plant  has  been  wounded  more  or  less 
seriously  a  marked  rise  of  temperature  occurs:  the 
plant,  in  fact,  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  fever.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  exact  meaning  of  this  in- 
crease of  heat.  It  may  be  that  it  is  an  indication  of 
the  increased  vital  activity  necessary  to  repair  the 
injuries.  All  increase  of  vital  action,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  attended  with  a  rise  of  temperature.  A 
thermometer  placed  in  a  hive  of  bees  rises  when  in 
spring  the  bees  begin  to  stir  actively :  similarly  the 
temperature  of  the  brain  or  of  the  liver  rises  when  the 
activity  of  these  organs  is  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  of  fevers  is  frequently  the  result  of  the 
attacks  on  the  body  by  intruding  microbes.  It  may  be 
the  case  that  the  wounds  on  plants  enable  microbes 
of  disease  to  enter  plant  tissues,  in  the  same  fashion 
that  microbes  infest  the  wounds  of  animals.  Perhaps 
we  are  to  find  the  gardeners  of  the  future  taking  the  pre- 
cautions of  antiseptic  surgery  with  their  instruments  for 
grafting  and  pruning. 

THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

PRESIDENT  KRUGER  has  opened  the  Volksraad 
with  a  conciliatory  speech,  and  has  decided  to 
keep  the  Queen's  Jubilee  in  a  sympathetic  fashion. 
The  Volksraad  has  repealed  the  Alien,  or  Immigration 
Law  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  has  thus 
healed  the  one  serious  breach  of  the  1S84  Con- 
vention. It  is  understood,  too,  that  young  Eloff 
has  not  been  promoted,  and  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  used  the  words  attributed  to  him,  whereas 
the  trainer  who  began  the  row  is  noted  for  his 
drunkenness  ar.d  foulness  of  speech.  These  events 
are,  of  course,  interpreted  in  various  ways.  The  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Chamberlain  regard  them  as  proof  that 
President  Kruger  will  yield  to  a  display  of  force  and  do 
all  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  wishes  in  order  to  avoid 
a  war  with  Great  Britain.  Others  of  us  who  do  not  trust 
Mr.  Chamberlain  blindly  believe  that  President  Kruger 
will  go  on  acting  as  he  considers  right,  and  will  not 
yield  niuch  to  menace  ;  that,  in  other  words,  the  danger 
of  using  pressure  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  possible 
good  that  may  result  from  it.  Meanwhile,  more  and 
more  troops  are  being  drafted  to  the  Cape  ;  battery 
follows  battery,  and  the  well-informed  assert  that  in 
three  months  we  shall  have  35,000  troops  in  South 
Africa.  The  English  military  authorities  are  all  crying 
for  war,  and  yet  we  hold  with  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  who 
has  just  spoken  for  the  first  lime  in  Cape  Town,  that 
"  with  moderation  and  good  sense  and  a  policy  of 
firmness,  patience,  and  temper,  all  difficulties  may  yet 
be  satisfactorily,  if  not  immediately,  settled."  be 
Coster,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Transvaal,  may 
resign  because  he  is  not  allowed  to  "score  off"  Mr. 
Chamberlain  ;  but  the  old  President  was  right  when  he 
said  to  the  Dutch  lawyer,  "  In  case  of  war  it  will  be  we, 
Boers,  and  not  you,  Hollanders,  who  will  have  to  do 
the  fighting. "  President  Kruger  has  abler  counsellors  at 
hand   than    Leyds   or   De   Coster ;    he   has  Kotze, 


the  Chief  Justice  who  has  served  the  Transvaal 
State  faithfully  and  well  for  some  twenty  years. 

In  person  Kotze  is  a  small  man,  firmly,  even  strongly, 
built.  His  head  is  large,  with  the  extraordinary  breadth 
of  forehead  that  betokens,  so  the  physiognomists  say, 
great  powers  of  reflection.    His  grey  eyes  are  set  far 
apart,  and  they  are  distinguished  by  a  transparent 
lucidity  and  patience  of  regard — qualities  that  may 
explain  in  part  his  extraordinary  reputation  as  a  judge. 
For  if  we  consider  it,  his  reputation  for  fair-mindedness 
and  clearness  of  insight  is  extraordinary  in  a  land  of 
bitter  antagonisms.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
every  one  in  the  Transvaal,  Boer  and  Outlander  alike, 
accepts  Kotze's  decisions  with  the  assurance  that  they 
are  honest  and  the  probability  that  they  will  prove  to 
be   correct.    The  main   incidents  of  his   career  can 
easily  be  remembered.    Born  of  a  distinguished  Cape- 
town family  (his  father  represented  Capetown  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  and  was  twice  mayor  of  that  city), 
he  came  to  London  to  study  law  in  the  Middle  Temple> 
and  as  a  student,  we  believe,  won  prize  after  prize. 
He  returned  to  Cape  Colony,  and  had  only  practised 
his  profession  for  two  years  when  he  was  offered  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Transvaal  by  President  Burgers. 
It  is,  we  think,  no  small  testimony  to  President  Kruger's 
discernment  that  he  should  have  confirmed  Kotze  in  the 
highest  post  in  his  gift,  and  it  was  not  likely,  as  we 
said  the  other  day,  that  after  working  together  for 
twenty  years  these  two  men  should  have  quarrelled 
finally.    Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a 
serious  difference  of  opinion  between  the  President  and 
his  Chief  Justice.    The  President  is  a  little  autocratic 
and  a  little  obstinate,  and  he  regards  the  legislative 
decisions  of  his  Volksraad  as  final,  and  binding  even 
upon  the  judiciary.    But  there  is  aGrondwet  or  original 
Constitution  of  the  Transvaal  State,  and  Kotz£,  as 
Chief  of  the  High  Court,  claimed  the  right  of  rejecting" 
those  decisions  of  the  Volksraad  which  seemed  to  him 
to  conflict  with  the  Grondwet.    As  every  one  knows, 
this  is  the  position  accorded  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  United  States.    It  rests  with  the  Supreme  Court  to 
determine  whether  a  law  that  has  passed  through  the 
Legislature  conflicts  or  not  with  the  Constitution.  In 
case  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  hold  that  the  law 
conflicts  with  the  Constitution,  the  law  is  thereby  abro- 
gated, and  the  labours  of  Congress,  Senate  and  Presi- 
dent are  rendered  nugatory.    But  the  framers  of  the 
American  Constitution  foresaw  the  deadlock  that  might 
result  from  this,  and  provided  a  way  of  escape.  The 
Constitution  can  be  altered  in  any  particular  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  the  Congress  and  Senate,  and  such  a 
modification  of  the  Constitution  has  the  same  effect 
as  any  clause  in  the  original  document.    The  Grond- 
wet  of  the   Transvaal,   however,   contains  no  such 
provision,  and  consequently  there   was  no  way  out 
of  the  cul  de  sac.    But  Kotze  and  De  Villiers,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Cape  Colony,  framed  a  compromise  which 
was  accepted  by  the  President  and  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  equitable.     For  the   moment  the  High 
Court  will  not  question  the  laws  and  resolutions  of  the 
Volksraad,  provided  that  the  Volksraad  as  soon  as 
possible   will   establish   the  written   Constitution  or 
Grondwet  upon  a  higher  basis  than  any  ordinary  legis- 
lative enactment,  and  will  provide  also  for  a  High 
Court  independent  in  every  sense  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  authorities.    Thus  in  a  manner  honourable  to 
both  parties  a  dispute  has  been  settled  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  become  dangerous  to  the  State.  In 
spite  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  English  Press  about 
the  Chief's  "  climb-down,"  we  are  informed  on  the  best 
authority  that  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  other  Judges 
of  the  Transvaal  are  determined  to  achieve  the  entire 
independence  of  the  judiciary,  and  from  the  President's 
speech  on  opening  the   Volksraad  it  is  evident  that 
Kruger  will  not  oppose  them.    Boers  and  Britons  have 
thus  some  guarantee  for  substantial  justice. 

We  remember  a  talk  with  Kotze  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  in  which  the  Chief  predicted  the  coming  disagree- 
ment and  declared  his  conviction  that  the  President 
would  in  time  come  to  see  the  advisability  of  giving  the 
High  Court  in  the  Transvaal  much  the  same  position  as 
is  accorded  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  United  States. 
In  every  particular  this  forecast  has  now  been  justified. 
A  curiou  ly  meditative  mind  has  Kotze,  with  a  desire  ta 
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see  every  side  of  a  question  and  a  liking  for  even  meta- 
physical arguments.  After  visiting  the  President  we 
were  walking  away  together  when  Kotee  suddenly 
broke  the  silence  with  a  question  : — 

"  Do  you  agree  with  Kruger  that  it  is  righteousness 
that  establishes  a  city?  " 

"Not  too  much  righteousness  anyhow,"  we  answered 
flippantly,  "but  just  a  little  more  than  one's  rivals 
possess." 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "a  comparative  measure  suited  to 
the  conditions  of  life's  struggle.  But  surely  that  is 
practical  Atheism."  After  a  pause  he  went  on,  "I 
confess,  as  I  grow  older,  Atheism  seems  to  strip  life 
of  more  than  its  illusions  ;  it  robs  one  of  motive  or 
incentive  to  right-doing  and  thus  it  may  lead  to  wrong- 
doing and  to  comparative  inefficiency  in  the  struggle. 
Atheists  may  therefore  be  killed  off  while  the  believers 
survive." 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  we  replied,  "  one  might  con- 
tend that  it  is  thought  that  leads  to  doubt,  and  that 
consequently  the  Unbelieving  will  be  aided  in  the 
struggle  by  intelligence,  and  no  one  can  deny  that,  in 
these  days  of  scientific  progress,  pure  intelligence  is 
coming  to  play  a  larger  and  larger  part  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  therefore  " 

"  Yes,"  retorted  the  Chief,  "  but  disbelief  makes  life 
poorer,  reduces  it  to  its  simplest  terms  of  brutality,  and 
Darwin's  Gospel  teaches  that  life  must  grow  richer, 
more  complex,  and  so —  " 

Talking  thus  we  came  to  the  Chiefs  door,  and  went 
in  to  listen  to  one  of  his  daughters  play  the  Intermezzo 
of  the  "Cavalleria"  on  the  violin,  and  she  played  ex- 
cellently. 

THE  NEW  WORKMAN'S  CHARTER. 

'THE  Government  Bill  for  the  compensation  of  work- 
»  men  accidentally  injured  in  the  course  of  their 
employment  follows  the  lines  which  we  indicated  last 
week.  It  avoids  all  the  technicalities  and  fine  legal 
points  in  which  Mr.  Asquith  entangled  himself  four 
years  ago,  and  simply  lays  down  the  principle  that 
accidental  injury  to  workmen  is  a  trade  expense  to  be 
guarded  against  if  possible,  and  otherwise  to  be  made 
good  like  any  other  accidental  breakdown  in  machinery, 
plant,  or  works.  It  was  a  stereotyped  reproach  among 
the  scientific  Socialists  of  the  'forties  that  "wage 
slavery,"  as  they  called  employment  on  competition  and 
laisser-faire  principles,  was  more  cruel  and  heartless 
than  plantation  slavery  ;  while  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  slave-owner  to  keep  his  "niggers"  in  good  con- 
dition and  fit  for  work  as  long  as  possible,  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  employer  of  free  labour  to  use  up  his 
"  hands  "  as  quickly  as  possible,  getting  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  out  of  them  in  the  minimum  of  time, 
and  throwing  them  aside  when  maimed  and  useless. 
Like  the  other  Socialist  arguments,  it  had  many  weak 
points,  but  it  contained  enough  truth  to  make  us  uncom- 
fortable— as  a  fairly  long  series  of  Employers'  Liability 
(Vets  testifies.  All  these  aimed  at  facilitating  the  work- 
man's legal  remedy  against  his  employer,  in  other  words 
it  giving  him  a  right  to  bring  a  lawsuit.  The  lawyers 
and  the  agitators  naturally  approved  of  the  system 
which  piled  up  costs  and  created  bad  blood  between  the 
parties,  but  more  far-sighted  people  saw  that  along  that 
road  there  was  no  salvation. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Asquith,  the  typical  lawyer  who 
las  drifted  into  politics,  wrecked  his  Bill  rather  than 
accept  the  Lords'  amendment  permitting  mutual  insu- 
'ance  as  an  alternative  to  the  workman's  right  of  action. 
f  No  free  man  must  be  deprived,  even  by  his  own  act, 
>f  his  legal  remedy  "  was  the  sententious  platitude 
>n  which  this  short-sighted  policy  was  based  ;  in  plat- 
brm  jargon  it  was  simplified  into  "  no  contracting- 
)ut."  The  right  to  spend  fifty  pounds  on  a  lawsuit  in 
)rder  to  recover  forty  was  a  sacred  thing  ;  to  agree 
n  advance  with  your  employer  to  accept  forty  in  case 
if  accident  and  without  a  lawsuit  was  not  to  be 
olerated.  It  was  cheap,  and  therefore  it  struck  at  the 
awyers  ;  it  promoted  harmony  and  good  feeling  between 
smployer  and  employed,  and  therefore  it  struck  at 
he  agitators  ;  and  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  party  would 
lave  none  of  it.  Judging  by  the  tone  of  their 
ipeeches,  we  fancy  they  are  sorry  they  took  so  high 


and  mighty  a  line,  for  a  good  Employers'  Liabilit 
Bill  might  have  helped  to  save  them  from  the  disaste 
that  overwhelmed  them  in  the  following  year  :  as  it 
is,  they  have  only  given  an  opening  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  the  Government  to  score  once  more  as  the  real 
pioneers  of  social  and  labour  legislation.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  some  of  the  Tories  and  all  of  the  old- 
fashioned  economists  do  not  like  it  ;  it  is  another  "  tax 
on  capital."  But  we  fancy  that  the  ironmasters,  colliery 
owners  and  railway  contractors  will  soon  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  new  conditions.  As  for  the  workmen,  it 
is  a  New  Charter  for  them,  the  greatest  boon  conferred 
by  Parliament  since  the  Labour  question  began  to 
trouble  the  constituencies. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley's  Bill  is  simplicity  itself ; 
it  consists  practically  of  only  two  clauses  and  two 
schedules.    The  first  clause  lays  down  the  gensral  prin- 
ciple that  workmen  in  certain  employments  (fully  defined 
in  the  second  clause)  are  entitled  to  compensation  (on 
a  scale  laid  down  in  the  first  schedule)  for  "personal 
injury  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
the  employment."    Questions  as  to  the  application  of 
the  Act,  if  not  settled  by  agreement,  shall  be  referred 
to  arbitration  (according  to  a  scheme  laid  down  in  the 
second  schedule).  Finally — and  this  is  the  "  contracting- 
out  "sub-section  on  which  no  doubt  a  tough  battle  will  be 
fought — employers  who  have  established  "schemes  of 
compensation  or  insurance  for  the  workmen  in  their  em- 
ployment "  may,  if  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  cer- 
tifies that  such  scheme  is  "on  the  whole  not  less  favour- 
able to  the  workmen  "  than  that  provided  by  the  Act, 
contract  with  any  of  his  workmen  that  the  provisions  of 
the  scheme  shall  be  substituted  for  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.    The  other  points  on  which  prolonged  debate  is 
likely  to  arise  are  the  second  clause  giving  the  list  of 
employments  that  shall  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Act 
and  the  first  schedule  fixing  the  scale  of  such  com- 
pensation.   On  the  second  the  Government  will  pro- 
bably have  to  stand  firm,  otherwise  the  discussion  might 
be  endless  ;  but  the  list  of  employments  is  fairly  open 
to  debate  and  amendment.    Indeed,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  his  speech  on  Monday  night  practically  hinted  that 
a  certain  widening  of  the  lines  of  the  Bill  would  not  be 
unwelcome  to  him,  and  those  who  heard  the  remarkable 
speech  in  which  he  criticized  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill  in  1893 
will  not  forget  that  he  threw  his  mantle  very  wide  in- 
deed in  his  suggestions  of  protection  and  compensation. 
The  Bill,  of  course,  does  not  forbid  a  workman  to  claim 
his  common-law  right  of  action  if  he  prefers  that  to  the 
scale  of  compensation  in  the  first  schedule,  nor  does  it 
shelter  an  employer  from  the  civil  and  criminal  con- 
sequences of  any  injury  due  to  some  wilful  or  wrongful 
act  or  default  on  his  part,  but  we  fancy  the  lawyers  will 
not  be  left  with  much  to  do  in  this  particular  line  of 
practice.    The  absence  of  machinery  is  probably  the 
most  surprising  thing  in  the  Bill  to  those  who  expected 
something  modelled  on  the  ponderous  German  code. 
There  is  no  organized  trade  responsibility  and  no  power 
of  inspection  by  the  trade  associations.    These  are,  no 
doubt,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  pointed  out,  at  the  root  of 
the  German  system,  and  there  is  very  much  to  be  said 
for  them  ;  but  we  think  that,  on  the  whole,  and  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  Government  were  wise  to  make 
no  attempt  to  introduce  the  German  machinery  into  a 
country  where  we  still  prefer  the  individualistic  basis, 
and  where  too  much  organization  would  probably  be 
resented  by  both  masters  and  men.    It  is  a  new  experi- 
ment, and  one  that  may  prove  to  have  many  important 
developments.    It  is  better  therefore  to  begin  tentatively 
and  on  a  limited  scale  than  to  construct  an  elaborate 
machine  which  might  all  have  to  be  taken  to  pieces 
again. 

SAMORY. 

OF  the  half-dozen  "  black  Napoleons  "  who  have 
carved  out  empires  for  themselves  in  Africa,  not 
the  least  interesting  is  the  Almami  Samodu— or  Samory, 
as  he  is  called  by  the  French— whose  Sofas  have  at 
length  come  into  conflict  with  a  British  force  near  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  our  extended  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Since  he  was  driven  westwards  from  the  Niger  sources 
by  successive  governors  of  the  French  Soudan,  Samory 
has  made  the  town  of  Bonduku  his  headquarters,  and 
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there  was  some  rather  wild  talk  at  the  time  of  our  little 
war  with  Prempeh  about  an  alliance  between  the  Almami 
and  his  Majesty  of  Ashanti.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Samory  has  always  professed  a  great  desire  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  the  British  Government,  and  is 
believed  to  have  more  than  once  made  overtures  for 
placing  himself  under  British  protection — to  the  great 
annoyance  of  our  excellent  French  neighbours,  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  assert  that  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion which  enabled  the  Almami  to  maintain  his  fighting 
strength  came  from  one  or  other  of  the  British  Colonies 
on  the  Guinea  coast.  Samory  is  now  probably  about 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  his  career  has  been  stuffed 
full  of  adventure.  A  Soninke  or  Malinke  by  birth,  he 
was  as  a  young  man  made  a  prisoner  of  war  and  became 
the.  slave  of  a  powerful  marabout  named  Fode"  Mussa. 
Endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  he  quickly 
gained  great  influence  by  his  fervent  devotion  to  re- 
ligious duties,  and  on  regaining  his  freedom  proclaimed 
a  Divine  mission.  His  great  physical  strength,  his 
resourcefulness  and  courage,  marked  him  out  no  less 
than  his  religious  enthusiasm  as  a  leader  of  men,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
foil  owing  of  devoted  adherents  and  imposed  his  au- 
thority over  a  large  tract  of  country. 

The  limits  of  Samory's  dominions  have  never  been 
very  clearly  defined.  Indeed,  they  have  varied  from 
year  to  year.  Since  the  early  eighties,  when  Samory 
first  came  into  contact  with  the  French,  he  has  carried 
on  intermittent  warfare  with  the  European  invaders, 
occasionally  making-  treaties  when  very  hard  pressed, 
only  to  break  them  when  the  next  dry  season  came, 
and  he  had  collected  a  fresh  army.  Several  Europeans 
have  visited  Samory  at  one  or  another  of  his  armed 
camps  ;  and  one  of  his  sons  visited  Paris  during  an 
interval  of  peace.  Recently  active  hostilities  with  the 
French  Colonial  forces  have  ceased,  but  this  is  due  not 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  Almami  so  much  as  to  the 
weakness  of  the  French,  who  have  grown  somewhat 
weary  of  pouring  men  and  millions  into  the  Soudan  in 
an  apparently  interminable  struggle  with  an  opponent 
who  is  no  sooner  smashed  and  pulverized  in  one  place 
than  he  turns  up  fresh  and  smiling  in  another.  The 
whole  of  the  Kong  country,  in  the  hinterland  of  the 
French  Colony  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  is  now  practically 
in  Samory's  hands,  and  he  accordingly  commands  all 
the  important  trade  routes  into  the  interior. 

We  may  have  to  wait  for  some  time  before  it  can  be 
definitely  ascertained  if  the  collision  between  Samory's 
forces  and  Lieutenant  Henderson's  expedition  near  Wa 
is  a  mere  frontier  incident,  or  part  of  a  deliberate 
design  to  take  hostile  action  against  the  British  autho- 
rities. But  all  we  know  of  Samory  negatives  the  latter 
assumption-  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  despatch  of  the  Hausas  from  Lagos  to 
the  Gold  Coast  does  not  mean  that  we  are  in  for  another 
West  Coast  expedition.  Samory  is  strong  in  cavalry, 
and  his  followers  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
opposing  troops  officered  by  Europeans.  A  campaign 
against  the  Almami  would  be  no  child's  play  from  a 
military  point  of  view  ;  and  politically  there  are  strong 
reasons  why  a  quarrel  with  him  should  be  avoided. 
Theoretically  Samory's  country  is  within  the  French 
sphere  of  influence,  and  we  have  quite  enough  questions 
in  dispute  between  ourselves  and  France  in  West 
Africa  without  adding  to  their  number. 

A  COUNTY  COUNCIL  IMPROVEMENT. 

THERE  lies  in  Shoreditch  an  area  of  fifteen  acres 
until  lately  covered  with  habitations  unfit  for  the 
use  of  human  creatures  of  higher  condition  than  Ainu. 
In  many  of  the  places  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
sanitary  appliance  did  not  exist,  and  in  the  places 
where  such  a  thing  might  be  found  it  was  a  mere 
reservoir  of  pestilence.  Thirty-seven  years  ago  even 
the  condition  of  this  neighbourhood  was  condemned  at 
large  in  a  building  trade  newspaper.  Many  rooms 
which  were  in  reality'  cellars,  damp  and  poisonous,  and 
were  called  rooms  solely  because  humanly  occupied, 
were  crowded  with  poor  vicious  creatures  of  the  dirtiest, 
most  neglectful  and  most  neglected  sort.  The  whole 
population  was  the  worst  in  London,  and,  notwith- 
standing philanthropic  effort,  could  scarcely  hope  to 
grow  better  in  such  a  spot.    The  plan  of  the  streets 


and  courts,  and  their  situation  relative  to  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  the  district,  gave  the  place  singular 
advantages  as  a  residence  for  habitual  criminals,  and 
as  a  fact  habitual  criminals  of  the  most  hopeless 
sort  made  the  active  bulk  of  the  population.  They 
and  their  neighbours  called  the  place  the  Nichol,  and 
throughout  East  London  the  Nichol — more  widely 
spoken  of  as  "  the  back  of  Shoreditch  Church" — was 
known  as  an  Alsatia  of  forbidding  record.  It  was 
plain  that,  given  a  responsible  authority  charged  with 
metropolitan  improvement,  such  an  area  must  be 
marked  for  a  speedy  handling.  Bethnal  Green  is 
no  health  resort,  nor  is  it  sparsely  populated.  Indeed 
the  people  there  number  168  to  the  acre  ;  but  in  the  Old 
Nichol  the  number  to  the  acre  was  373.  The  death 
rate  of  the  place,  again  (allowing,  as  one  must,  for  the 
cutting  off  of  those  carried  to  infirmaries  to  die),  was 
four  times  that  of  the  rest  of  London — a  simple  fact 
that,  by  itself,  should  set  officials  about  their  duty,  one 
would  imagine,  anywhere.  More,  the  miserable  dens, 
let  out  in  separate  rooms,  brought  sinfully  extortionate 
rents — a  matter  that  should  have  attracted,  and  did 
attract,  the  notice  of  County  Councillors  unfriendly  to 
landlords  as  a  class.  To  be  perfectly  fair,  however,  it 
may  be  well  to  interject  here  a  warning  that  the  nominal 
rent  of  rooms  in  very  bad  quarters  is  a  sum  very 
different  in  amount  from  that  actually  netted  by  the 
landlord.  True,  he  spends  very  little  on  his  property  ; 
but  difficulty  of  collection  and  irregularity  of  payment  so 
reduce  his  profits  that,  grind  the  poor  as  he  may,  he  is 
uncommonly  fortunate  if  he  can  pouch  much  more  than  a 
clear  half  of  his  stated  rent,  taking  the  year  through.  In 
fact,  the  landlords'  rents  of  some  few  houses  in  the  Nichol 
were  quite  moderate,  the  tenants  playing  middlemen 
and  making  large  profits  by  letting  out  the  single  rooms 
at  current  rates.  But  this  apart,  the  fact  remains  that 
far  too  much  was  charged  for  house-room  of  a  very 
miserable  sort.  The  state  of  affairs  called  for  thorough 
measures,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  County  Council 
that  it  did  not  hesitate  to  do  the  proper  thing.  It  was 
no  case  for  tinkering,  and  the  complete  clearance  of 
the  entire  area  was  begun.  In  course  of  years,  too,  it 
was  finished.  To  the  ignorant  onlooker  the  works 
seemed  to  move  very  slowly.  The  demolition  of  the 
old  houses  in  successive  small  areas  and  the  speedy 
erection  of  new  on  such  spaces  as  fell  vacant  was 
plainly  the  wise  course,  if  much  misery  and  worse  over- 
crowding than  before  were  to  be  avoided,  and  this  was 
the  course  which  the  Council  appears  to  have  directed. 
But  in  practice  large  patches  lay  vacant  for  many 
weary  months,  and  even  now,  though  it  must  be  a 
year  since  the  last  of  the  old  dens  fell,  a  very  large 
space  remains  uncovered.  This,  however,  is  perhaps 
by  comparison  a  small  matter,  and  may  be  due  to 
hidden  and  unavoidable  causes.  The  new  houses, 
or  a  large  number  of  them,  have  been  built  in  wide 
streets  of  excellent  plan,  converging  on  an  open  space. 
The  buildings  are  of  the  high  "  Peabody  "  description, 
as  was  inevitable  in  the  circumstances,  and  they  are 
furnished  with  many  most  excellent  improvements. 
The  unprofessional  observer  can  find  no  fault  with 
them,  unless  it  be  that  the  windows  are  a  trifle  smaller 
than  they  might  have  been  made,  though  here  the  un- 
professional eye  may  well  be  deceived.  Members  of 
the  County  Council  who  addressed  their  constituents 
before  the  work  was  begun  promised  that  the  thing 
should  be  done  well,  and  their  promise  has  been  ful- 
filled. Incidentally  these  gentlemen  took  opportunity 
to  abuse  the  landlords  of  the  district  and  to  condemn 
their  extortionate  rents,  and  they  were  quite  right. 
Every  possible  improvement  has  been  applied  to  the 
new  dwellings,  until  one  might  expect  the  unaccustomed 
denizen  to  sit  in  bewilderment  among  the  palatial 
appliances  about  him,  doubtful  how  to  use  them. 
There  are  even  special  sheds  for  bicycles,  though  any 
inhabitant  of  the  Old  Nichol  who  ever  possessed  a 
bicycle — unless  by  way  of  larceny — would  be  hard  to 
find.  Truly  the  native  of  the  Old  Nichol  might 
well  sit  in  bewilderment  in  these  new  rooms,  but  he 
does  not,  because  he  is  not  there.  For  the  improving 
zeal  of  the  County  Council  stopped  not  at  baths, 
automatic  gas-meters  and  bicycle  houses  ;  being  tho- 
rough, it  went  on  to  raise  the  rents.  In  the  days  of 
the  extortionate  slum-landlord  the  Nichol  family  could 
get  some  sort  of  shelter  for  three  and  sixpence  a  week. 
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Now,  the  noxious  bloodsucker  having  been  swept  away, 
the  Nichol  family  may  pay  the  Council  six  shillings  a 
week,  or  go — nobody  knows  where.  The  process  is  called 
"re-housing." 

Five-and-ninepence  and  six  shillings  a  week  is 
charged  for  two-room  tenements,  and  seven-and-six- 
pence  for  those  of  three  rooms  ;  and  the  money  must  be 
paid,  for  with  the  County  Council  the  nominal  rent  and 
the  actual  payments  are  the  same.  Now,  anybody  who 
knows  anything  of  the  daily  finance  of  the  very  poorest 
of  London  knows  that  such  payments  as  these  are  for 
that  class  merely  impossible  and  absurd.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  tenants  of  the  new  buildings  will, 
and  do,  come  from  a  distance,  and  they  are  of  a  far 
superior  class  to  the  wretches  dispossessed.  It  is, 
without  a  doubt,  an  excellent  thing  to  give  these  people 
baths  and  bicycle  sheds,  but  what  becomes  of  the 
problem  that  the  whole  scheme  was  to  solve  ?  Round 
about  the  original  Old  Nichol  were  districts  not  so 
bad,  but  truly  poor  and  crowded  enough.  As  they 
were  they  might,  in  the  bulk,  have  been  tolerated, 
and  no  doubt  would  have  improved  in  time.  But 
now  the  displaced  population  has  been  forced  out- 
ward into  these  districts,  and  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  spot  it  is  a  marvel  and  a  mystery  that 
they  should  have  found  shelter,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  of  overcrowding.  These  districts  without  were 
already  over-full,  and  now — well,  now  another  and  a 
larger  Nichol  is  in  formation,  that  is  all.  The  Nichol 
has  been  merely  "  moved  on  "  ;  and  a  sum  of  ^300,000 
has  been  spent  by  the  County  Council  in  competition 
with  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Companies. 

It  is  said,  of  course,  that  cost  must  be  considered, 
and  that  such  expensive  tenements  cannot  be  let  at 
lower  rents  with  due  regard  to  commercial  principles. 
But  the  County  Council  has  not  always  been  over- 
particular in  this  respect,  and  if  it  really  be  bent  on  a 
first  experiment  in  economy,  there  should  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  finding  another  and  a  more  profitable 
subject.  It  was  a  matter  of  simple  necessity  that  an 
overcrowded  and  unwholesome  neighbourhood  should 
be  cleansed,  and  the  inhabitants  re-lodged  in  decent 
dwellings.  The  decent  dwellings  have  been  built,  but 
the  people  have  been  driven  into  a  worse  overcrowding 
than  before.  Yet  the  County  Council  is  perfectly  satis- 
fied. It  is  admitted  without  question  that  the  displaced 
people  have  not  been  provided  for,  but  nobody  seems  to 
think  it  matters. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  old  three-and-sixpenny  tenement 
consisted  of  but  one  room,  whereas  the  new  six-shilling 
habitation  has  two.  But  what  of  that?  Three-and- 
sixpence  represented  the  extreme  of  the  tenants'  rent- 
paying  capacity,  and  you  could  get  no  more  out  of  him 
if  you  offered  him  Buckingham  Palace.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered "moral,"  I  believe,  to  allow  a  family  to  occupy 
a  single  room.  Anybody  who  really  knows  the  actual 
life  of  a  poor  family  in  this  country  knows  what  nonsense 
can  be  talked  on  this  matter;  but  that  consideration  may 
be  set  aside.  The  position  is  this.  The  London  County 
Council  takes  a  poor  wretch  by  the  collar  and  turns  him 
and  his  family  into  the  streets.  It  says,  "  You  shall  no 
longer  live  in  this  squalid  place — I  will  provide  you  a  new 
habitation.  It  shall  be  fitted  with  patent  ventilators 
and  a  bicycle  shed,  and  there  will  be  two  living  rooms 
instead  of  one,  which  would  be  immoral.  But  lest  you 
should  abuse  these  privileges  I  will  keep  you  off  the 
premises  by  doubling  your  rent,  and  I  will  get  me  a 
decent  tenant  who  could  easily  find  a  home  elsewhere, 
if  so  minded.  As  for  you,  you  may  go  live  in  a  single 
;oom  with  some  other  family,  and  between  you  make 
|he  place  twice  as  bad  as  this  I  drive  you  from  ;  and  you 
fnay  be  as  immoral  as  you  please — somewhere  else." 
1  So  that  when  some  future  County  Council  at  last 
■urns  to  demolish  another  Nichol,  hard  by  the  site  of 
.the  old  one,  many  may  be  moved  to  ask  if  this  rent- 
jraising  were  sound  finance  after  all. 

Arthur  Morrison. 

IN  A  MOORISH  GARDEN. 

THE    RAIN    THAT  DELAYED. 

T70R  sixty  days  no  rain  had  fallen,  and  the  tourists 
<-aid  that  the  weather  was  glorious.    So  it  was 
from  their  point  of  view,  for  one  could  scarcely  expect 


the  stranger  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  who 
watched  day  by  day  the  grain  as  it  dropped  and  turned 
yellow  with  an  interest  which  little  but  a  question  of 
life  and  death  could  arouse.  And  death  it  would 
mean  unless  the  never-changing  blue  sky  clouded  over. 
Their  fear  and  anxiety  gave  place  to  depression,  and 
the  price  of  wheat  and  barley  and  millet  rose— for  any 
one  who  own  ed  a  small  amount  carefully  kept  it  against 
the  coming  year.  Distress  and  poverty,  always  so  rife, 
became  more  acute  than  ever,  and  bulbs  and  the  stems 
of  the  palmeto  took  the  place  of  bread.  But  the 
tourists  saw  nought  of  this  as  they  came  and  went  upon 
the  long  stony  road  that  leads  to  Cape  Spartel  ;  for  the 
Moor  hides  his  distress  under  a  bushel,  just  as  we  flaunt 
ours  before  the  world.  And  in  the  garden  the  hoe  was  put 
aside  and  the  watering-can  took  its  place,  and  from  dawn 
till  eve  the  tall,  lithe  figures  of  native  gardeners  passed 
and  repassed,  giving  succour  to  the  suffering  plants', 
which  hung  their  heads  arid  refused  to  blossom  as  in 
other  years.  Only  the  geraniums  flourished  and  covered 
themselves  all  over  with  masses  of  scarlet  blossom  ; 
they  grew  and  branched  until  the  hedges  seemed  ablaze. 
But  the  roses  hung  their  heads  and  strewed  the  ground 
with  their  fast-falling  petals,  arid  a  coating  of  fine  dust 
lay  over  everything  that  the  watering-can  could  not 
reach.  And  the  crops  grew  yellower  and  yellower,  and 
no  rain  fell. 

Then  the  pent-up  woe  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  rose 
in  a  great  cry.  Day  by  day  the  villagers,  men,  women 
and  children,  left  their  thatch  huts  and  visited  the 
tombs  of  the  local  saints,  crying,  "God  have  mercy 
upon  us  ;  God  have  mercy  upon  us  !  "  And  there  on  the 
hills,  where  some  clumps  of  palmeto  and  a  few  whited 
stones  mark  the  last  resting-place  of  a  saint,  they  stood 
and  prayed.    But  no  rain  came. 

So  the  townspeople,  dressed  in  gala  attire,  and  led 
by  the  sacred  flags  that  hang  in  the  mosques  and 
tombs,  went  out  to  pray.  Up  the  long  narrow  street 
of  Tangier  they  passed,  a  line  of  white-robed  figures, 
singing  as  they  went.  Over  their  heads  waved  the 
scarlet  and  green  and  gold-embroidered  banners.  Bare- 
foot they  went,  the  great  men  of  the  city  and  the 
merchants  and  the  halt  and  the  blind,  out  across  the 
wide  sok,  between  the  aloe  hedge  of  the  cemeteries, 
until  the  town  was  left  deserted  and  solitary.  Then  they 
went  up  the  rough  paved  track  that  leads  to  the  tomb 
of  Tangier's  patron  saint— Sidi  Mohammed  el  Haj— 
until  the  procession  was  hid  from  sight  amongst  the 
lentiscus  and  wild  olives,  and  nought  could  be  seen 
of  it  but  every  now  and  again  a  peep  of  some 
waving  banner.  And  the  wind  went  round  to  the 
east  and  blew  hotter  than  ever,  and  the  drought  in- 
creased. 

The  faces  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  country 
grew  more  and  more  sad,  for  hunger  already  gnawed 
at  their  hearts,  and  the  future— they  dared  not  think 
of  it.  The  price  of  wheat  and  barley  rose  steadily. 
Every  afternoon,  led  by  the  basha  of  the  town,  the  people 
passed  out  to  pray,  barefoot  and  singing,  but  the  hot 
east  wind  blew  the  flags  to  and  fro  as  if  in  laughter 
and  scorn.  The  tourists  said  the  procession  was  very 
pretty  and  Oriental,  and  they  hoped  it  would  pass  the 
windows  of  the  hotel  every  day  as  long  as  they  stayed. 
But  one  day  a  still  hot  silence  reigned  over  the  land, 
and  the  flags  of  the  procession  clung  as  if  in  fear  to  the 
poles,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred.  Far  away  from 
the  town  one  could  hear  the  singing  of  the  people  as 
they  prayed. 

Presently  in  the  south  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand  appeared,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people 
stood  still  with  anxiety.  And  the  cloud  increased 
and  grew.  The  tourists  said  they  feared  it  was  go'uif: 
to  be  wet.  Then  night  came,  dark  and  dreary,  and  a 
south-west  wind  ble\v  dolefully,  stirring  the  leaves  of 
the  eucalyptus  trees. 

Just  as  dawn  was  approaching  the  rain  commenced 
to  fall  ;  at  first  a  few  heavy  drops,  then  more  and  more, 
until  the  pent-up  deluge  of  heaven  seemed  upon  us. 
During  four  hours  it  poured,  and  the  sun  rose  upon  a 
new  world,  gay  and  glorious,  for  the  dust  of  many  days 
was  washed  away,  and  the  drooping  crops  raised  their 
heads,  and  all  the  people  went  forth  to  work  singing. 
For  the  rain  that  delayed  had  fallen. 

Walter  B.  Harris. 
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MAINLY  CONCERNING  GRIEG. 

THE  storm  is  breaking  upon  us  in  all  its  fury.  I 
watch  with  amazement  and  terror  an  appalling 
pile  of  tickets  that  grows  higher  and  ever  higher. 
Where  on  earth  all  these  pianists,  fiddlers,  whistlers, 
singers  and  what  not  come  from,  is  a  problem  that 
defeats  me.  Some  one  seems  to  have  picked  up  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  shaken  it  as  a  mat  may  be 
shaken,  driving  a  dust  of  musicians  from  its  surface, 
the  which  dust  has  settled  on  this  England  of  ours, 
and  most  thickly  on  London.  If  only  some  one  could 
invent  a  machine,  on  the  principle  of  the  ingenious  device 
known  as  the  carpet-sweeper,  to  pick  up  that  dust  again 
so  that  we  could  throw  it  into  the  air  to  be  carried 
continent-wards  by  the  next  West  wind  that  blew  —  ! 
But  this  is  an  idle  fancy,  not  to  say  a  cumbrous  one  ; 
and  the  stern  reality  of  heaven  knows  how  many 
concerts  per  week  is  yet  to  face.  And  I  may  say  at 
once  that  I  do  not  intend  to  face  it.  There  was  a  time 
when  my  duties  were  performed  conscientiously  ;  and 
the  fact,  like  the  rose  that  blooms  in  the  desert,  was 
unappreciated.  I  used  to  wend  from  concert-hall  to 
concert-hall,  for  all  the  world  as  though  I  were  paid,  as 
some  of  the  critics  of  the  dailies  are  paid,  at  the  rate 
of  seven-and-sixpence  per  concert  ;  I  used  to  listen 
patiently  to  the  inevitable  Bach  organ-fugue  deranged, 
the  Beethoven  sonata,  the  batch  of  Chopin,  the  Schumann 
and  Brahms  pieces,  and  the  final  Liszt  firework,  and  then 
proceed  elsewhere  and  endure  the  same  ordeal  again  ; 
and  having  done  this  for  six  days  I  used  to  find  that, 
with  luck,  two  concerts  had  been  inspiring  enough  to 
prompt  me  to  write.  But  no  one  ever  thanked  me,  or 
even  paid  me,  for  attending  the  concerts  I  did  not, 
could  not,  write  about — or,  to  put  the  thing  the  other 
way,  no  one  blamed  me  or  took  anything  off  my  salary 
if  I  missed  some  of  them  ;  and  persistent  discourage- 
ment has  converted  me,  once  the  hardest  working  critic 
in  London,  into  a  shirker.  And  really,  now  that  the 
opera  is  upon  us  (the  season  will  open  with  unusual 
brilliancy  on  Monday  night),  it  is  too  much  to  suppose 
that  any  one  can  waste  his  time  in  hearing  many  times 
per  day  for  many  days  per  week  the  same  eternal  pro- 
gramme played  by  more  or  less  indifferent  pianists.  To 
point  out  that  is  the  object  of  this  opening  disquisition. 
I  want  to  dissuade  any  foreign  artists  who  are  medi- 
tating a  descent  on  these  shores  from  the  attempt  ;  and 
to  persuade  those  who.  are  here  and  have  spent  their 
cash  6n  hiring  a  hall  to  seek  a  new  type  of  programme 
and  to  cease  from  inflicting  on  wearied  critical  and 
public  ears  this  weary  Bach-Beethoven-Chopin-Liszt 
sequence.  Every  one  will  go  to  the  opera  on  Monday, 
because  'tis  fashionable  so  to  do  ;  no  one  dare  miss  the 
Mottl  concert  on  Tuesday  because  we  are  to  have  a 
wonderful  programme  played  by  a  mighty  master  of 
the  orchestra.  Those  who  have  the  temerity  to  stay 
away  from  the  opera  will  certainly  go  to  Mr.  Dolmetsch's 
concert  on  Monday  night ;  those  who  have  time  for  two 
concerts  per  diem  will  not  omit  to  hear  Mr.  Lamond  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  other  concerts  will  go  for  the 
most  part  unheard,  unnoticed,  simply  because  their 
givers  have  no  particular  claim  to  distinction  as  inter- 
pretative artists,  and  because  they  lack  the  sense  to 
string  together  an  unhackneyed  programme. 

One  of  the  few  concerts  worth  attending  recently 
was  Mr.  Wood's  of  last  Saturday  afternoon.  It  was 
quite  as  exhilarating  a  function  as  the  circumstances 
permitted.  But,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  Grieg, 
delightful  for  a  few  minutes,  becomes  a  trifle  of  a 
bore  in  a  couple  of  hours.  He  is  a  musical  minor 
poet — a  real  musician,  a  real  poet,  but  none  the  less  of 
the  lesser  sort,  unmistakably  minor.  Everything  he 
writes  reveals  a  temperament,  a  sense  of  the  pictur- 
esque, a  flow  of  melody,  a  love  of  the  dainty  and  deli- 
cately perfect,  and,  so  to  speak,  an  essential  smallness 
almost  amounting  to  pettiness.  Analysed,  this  small- 
ness resolves  itself  not  merely  into  a  lack  of  the  greater 
elements  of  character— an  absence  of  breadth  of  vision, 
of  power  of  sustained  thought,  of  profound  feeling  ;  but, 
besides  these  negative  qualities,  into  what  seems  like  a 
positive  love  of  the  small.  He  does  not  write  grand 
sweeping  phrases,  and  this  is  not  odd  :  a  great  many 
people  cannot  write  grand  sweeping  phrases  :  it  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  do  ;  but  he  actually  seems  undesirous 


of  writing  grand  sweeping  phrases,  of  writing  any  other 
than  small  dainty  ones.  He  prefers  to  write  in  the 
smaller  forms  ;  and  if  he  writes  in  the  larger  form — 
if  he  writes  a  concerto,  for  example — he  treats  it 
as  a  series  of  details  more  or  less  independent  of 
one  another.  He  likes  to  write  for  the  piano  in  pre- 
ference to  the  orchestra ;  but  when  he  writes  for  the 
orchestra  he  simply  writes  piano  music  :  in  fact  some 
of  his  most  popular  things  were  first  written  for  piano 
and  afterwards  arranged  for  orchestra.  These  facts 
alone  would  account  for  the  weariness  which  a  long 
dose  of  his  music  produces,  for  nothing  is  more  tiring 
than  a  long  series  of  scraps  ;  but  over  and  above  that 
there  is  to  be  reckoned  a  perpetual  sameness  of  flavour, 
the  ceaseless  predominance  of  a  Scandinavian  element. 
Grieg,  as  we  all  know,  wishes  to  be  a  "national" 
musician — heaven  help  him  !  He  seems  first  of  all 
to  have  been  a  follower  of  Mendelssohn,  and  of  Gade, 
who  was  Mendelssohn  and  water  ;  then  he  met  Nor- 
draak,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Newman's  tame  pro- 
grammist,  he  himself  is  said  to  have  written  "The 
scales  fell  from  my  eyes  ;  through  him  [Nordraak]  I 
first  learned  to  know  the  feelings  of  the  people  and  of 
my  own  nature.  We  conspired  against  the  effeminate 
Scandinavianism  of  Gade  mixed  with  Mendelssohn, 
and  with  enthusiasm  entered  the  new  path,  along  which 
the  Northern  school  is  now  travelling."  So  far  the 
Northern  school  has  travelled  no  further  than  the 
drawing-room,  and  has  produced  nothing  better  than 
drawing-room  composers.  Grieg  himself,  with  all  his 
prettiness  and  dainty  little  kitten  ways,  is  a  drawing- 
room  composer,  though  far  above  the  English  variety. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  learnt  the  secret  of 
distilling  something  of  the  essence  of  his  national 
popular  music  into  his  own  music  ;  there  is  not  a  bar 
of  his  that  has  not  this  distinctive  Norwegian  flavour. 
But  the  flavour  is  everlastingly  the  same  ;  and  one  can 
tire  of  it.  Moreover,  one  always  thinks  of  it  as  a  flavour 
and  easily  realizes  that  the  music  into  which  it  is  infused 
is  in  reality  as  effeminate,  as  characterless,  as  un- 
national,  as  Gade  or  as  Mendelssohn.  The  true 
national  composers — for  example,  Weber  and  Wagner, 
Borodine  and  to  an  extent  Tschaikowsky — did  not 
infuse  a  flavour,  always  the  same  flavour,  into  their 
music  :  they  were  themselves  truly  national  and  they 
wrote  music  as  full  of  character  as  their  own  countries 
and  yet  with  the  eternal  variety  of  their  countries'  rocks 
and  streams  and  woods  and  mountains.  Grieg's  com- 
positions make  one  think  of  a  confectioner's  shop- 
window  wherein  are  cakes  of  divers  shapes  and  hues, 
but  all  heavily  dosed  with  one  flavouring. 

This  simile,  however,  is  in  one  respect  unfair  to 
Grieg.  A  flavouring  added  to  confectionery  implies 
something  sweet  and  sickly  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of 
Grieg's  music  it  is  the  musical  basis  which  is  sweet  and 
sickly  and  the  Scandinavian  flavouring  which  is  fresh, 
pungent  and  communicative  of  a  sense  of  the  open  air. 
It  is  precisely  the  flavouring  that  saves  it  from  being 
stuffy.  Of  pictorial  effect  Grieg  knows  little  ;  of  the 
trick  of  writing  picturesque  melodies  he  knows  little 
more  ;  yet  the  perpetual  presence  of  Norwegian  folk- 
time,  and  its  fragrance  and  freshness,  actually  seduce 
one  into  the  belief  that  one  is  listening  to  music  of  the 
same  sort  as  Wagner's,  Weber's  and  Purcell's — of  the 
same  sort,  though  far  less  graphic,  breezy  and 
gloriously  coloured.  Yet  skill,  art,  perhaps  genius, 
are  required  to  produce  such  work  as  the  "Autumn  " 
overture  and  the  piano  concerto  and  one  or  two  things 
in  the  "  Peer  Gynt "  music  ;  and  for  my  part  I  gladly 
recognize  that  Grieg  has  skill — of  a  kind  ;  art — of  a 
kind  ;  perhaps  even  genius — also  of  a  kind.  The 
"  Autumn  "  overture  has  not  a  touch  of  the  wondrous 
incomprehensible  beauty  of  the  very  finest  music — it 
has  nothing  of  the  sheer  beauty  of  Bach  and 
Mozart ;  neither  does  it  carry  you  up  to  the  moun- 
tain tops  and  make  you  face  the  stinging  north- 
easter and  the  bitter  cold  rain  ;  but  the  incessant 
suggestions  of  wild  folk-melody  do  unmistakably  give 
one  a  sense  of  Nature's  wildness,  a  sense  of  air  and  of 
trees  and  waters,  and  the  inherent  melancholy 
of  the  folk-melody  adds  a  sober  colouring  to  the 
picture,  touches  it  with  an  autumnal  sadness  and  gloom. 
The  concerto  is  in  some  ways  a  much  better  piece  of 
work.    Of  course  its  length  exposes  Grieg's  weakness, 
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his  lack  of  continuity  and  concentration.    Yet  there 
are  passages  in  it  which  are,  for  Grieg,  both  lengthy 
and   sustained  ;    there    are   moments   of  something 
approaching  real  power.    Moreover  the  slow  movement 
is  full  of  a  rare  dreamy  passion,  especially  that  Chopin- 
like  repeated  cadence.    The  finale  is  rather  common, 
but  lively,  and  good  enough  to  end  up  a  concerto. 
A  word  must  be  said  about  Grieg's  scoring.    I  have 
often  read  about  its  wonders  ;  and  I  have  smiled  the 
smile  of  the  superior.    Yet  after  all  it  is  wonderful, 
though  not  quite  in  the  way  the  ordinary  musical 
reporter  of  the  daily   Press  means.     Grieg's  music 
is   essentially  piano  music ;  and   Grieg's   scoring  of 
it  is  wonderful  because  he  does  manage  to  make  it 
sound  well  on  the  orchestra,  and  because  he  makes  it 
sound  well  in  a  peculiar  way.    Its  peculiarity  is  that  it 
perpetually  suggests  the  piano  while  making  full  use 
of  the  orchestral  colours,  the  result  being  a  pleasing 
piquancy.    But  it  may  be  noted  that  others  have  done 
this  with  Grieg's  music,  quite  in  the  Grieg  manner,  and 
nearly  as  well  as  Grieg.    The  rather  rubbishy  Nor- 
wegian dances  which  Mr.  Wood  played  last  Saturday 
were  scored  by  Hans  Sitt,  and  had  the  music  been 
worth  scoring  at  all,  which  it  is  not,  one  could  scarcely 
have  distinguished  between  it  and  Grieg  at  his  best. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  Grieg.  While  the 
Grieg  boom  raged  I  might  possibly  have  underrated 
him  ;  but  it  is  long  since  over  and  forgotten,  and  my 
desire  is  only  to  criticize  him  fairly,  thus  rescuing  him 
from  the  amateurs  who  write  "  criticism  "  in  the  dailies 
and  make  him  ridiculous  by  comparing  him  preposterously 
with  the  gods  of  music.  If  we  allow  that  he  is  a  draw- 
ing-room composer  of  a  fine  sort  (and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  Chopin,  at  best,  was  only  the  prince  of  draw- 
ing-room composers),  that  his  music  is  pretty  and  charm- 
ingly piquant,  skilfully  made  and  raised  to  the  highest 
drawing-room  level  by  its  freshness  and  breeziness,  that 
it  does  actually  sometimes  express  mild  human  emotion, 
that  within  its  extraordinarily  narrow  limits  it  has  never 
been  surpassed,  then  we  have  not  only  said  as  much  of 
him  as  may  justly  be  said,  but  given  him  a  high  place 
amongst  musicians  living  and  dead. 

There  is  room  only  for  half  a  dozen  words  about  Mr. 
Lamond,  whose  second  recital,  to  be  given  on  Tuesday 
next,  should  be  attended  by  every  one  who  wants  to 
hear  piano  playing  of  the  great  sort.  At  his  first 
recital  Mr.  Lamond  played  better  perhaps  than  he 
has  yet  in  this  country — there  was  more  evenness, 
more  actual  beauty,  more  refinement  of  phrasing  and 
accentuation,  than  he  favoured  us  with  on  his  previous 
visit.  The  Brahms  sonata,  Op.  5,  has  a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  genuine  music  in  it,  and  Mr.  Lamond 
handled  it  with  more  sympathy  than  one  would  expect 
from  a  Wagnerite.  His  versions  of  Field  and  Chopin 
were  also  fine  in  Mr.  Lamond's  way — that  is  to  say, 
big  and  broad  and  full  of  real  feeling,  and  with  an 
entire  absence  of  drawing-room  prettiness.  Whether 
he  will  ever  be  insulted  by  popularity  here  cannot  be 
guessed— though  the  exceptionally  large  audience  on 
Tuesday  rather  surprised  one— but  it  is  certain  that 
he  is  one  of  the  first  pianists  in  Europe.         T.  F.  R 

"JOHN  GABRIEL  BORKMAN." 

'"John  Gabriel  Borkman."  A  Play  in  Four  Acts  by 
Henrik  Ibsen.  English  version  by  William  Archer. 
Opening  performance  by  the  New  Century  Theatre 
at  the  Strand  Theatre,  3  May,  1897. 

THE  first  performance  of  "John  Gabriel  Borkman," 
•  A  the  latest  masterpiece  of  the  acknowledged  chief 
m  European  dramatic  art,  has  taken  place  in  London 
Under  the  usual  shabby  circumstances.  For  the  first 
•cene  in  the  gloomy  Borkman  house,  a  faded,  soiled, 
dusty  wreck  of  some  gay  French  salon,  originally  de- 
•igned,  perhaps,  for  Offenbach's  "  Favart,"  was  fitted 
With  an  incongruous  Norwegian  stove,  a  painted  stair- 
Case,  and  a  couple  of  chairs  which  were  no  doubt  white 
and  gold  when  they  first  figured  in  Tom  Taylor's 
Plot  and  Passion  "  or  some  other  relic  of  the  days 
Before  Mr.  Bancroft  revolutionized  stage  furniture,  but 
have  apparently  languished  ever  since,  unsold  and  un- 
saleable, among  secondhand  keys,  framed  lithographs 
«  the  Prince  Consort,  casual  fireirons  and  stair-rods, 


and  other  spoils  of  the  broker.    Still,  this  scene  at  least 
was  describable,  and  even  stimulative — to  irony.   In  Act 
II.,  the  gallery  in  which  Borkman  prowls  for  eight  years 
like  a  wolf  was  no  gallery  at  all,  but  a  square  box  ugly 
to  loathesomeness,  and  too  destructive  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  descriptive  faculty,  to  incur  the  penalty  of 
criticism.    In  Act  III.  (requiring,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  shifting  landscape  from  "  Parsifal  "),  two  new  cloths 
specially  painted,  and  good  enough  to  produce  a  toler- 
able illusion  of  snowy  pinewood  and  midnight  moun- 
tain with  proper  accessories, .  were  made  ridiculous  by 
a  bare  acre  of  wooden  floor  and  only  one   set  of 
wings  for  the  two.  When  I  looked  at  that,  and  thought 
of  the  eminence  of  the  author  and  the  greatness  of  his 
work,  I  felt  ashamed.    What  Sir  Henry  Irving  and 
Mr.  George  Alexander  and  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  feel 
about  it  I  do  not  know — on  the  whole,  perhaps,  not 
altogether  displeased  to  see  Ibsen  belittled.    For  my 
part,  1  beg  the  New  Century  Theatre,  when  the  next 
Ibsen  play  is  ready  for  mounting,  to  apply  to  me  for 
assistance.    If  I  have  a  ten-pound  note,  they  shall  have 
it  :  if  not,  I  can  at  least  lend  them  a  couple  of  decent 
chairs.    I  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Massingham,  Mr. 
Sutro,  and  Mr.  William  Archer  would  have  grudged  a 
few  such  contributions  from  their  humble  cots  on  this 
occasion  if  they  had  not  hoped  that  a  display  of  the 
most  sordid  poverty  would  have  shamed  the  public  as 
it  shamed  me.    Unfortunately  their  moral  lesson  is 
more  likely  to  discredit  Ibsen  than  to  fill  the  New  Cen- 
tury coffers.    They  have  spent  either  too  little  or  too 
much.    When   Dr.   Furnivall.,  performed  Browning's 
"Luria"  in  the  lecture  theatre  at  University  College 
with  a  couple  of  curtains,  a  chair  borrowed  from  the 
board-room,  and  the  actors  in  their  ordinary  evening 
dress,  the  absence  of  scenery  was  as  completely  for- 
gotten as  if  we  had  all  been  in  the  Globe  in  Shake- 
speare's time.   But  between  that  and  an  adequate  scenic 
equipment  there  is  no  middle  course.    It  is  highly 
honourable  to  the  pioneers  of  the  drama  that  they  are 
poor  ;  but  in  art,  what  poverty  can  only  do  unhandsomely 
and  stingily  it  should  not  do  at  all.    Besides,  to  be 
quite  frank,  I  simply  do  not  believe  that  the  New 
Century  Theatre  could  not  have  afforded  at  least  a 
better  couple  of  chairs. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  scenery 
were  not  mitigated  by  imaginative  and  ingenious  stage 
management.    Mr.  Vernon's  stage  management  is  very 
actor-like  :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  directed,  not  to  secure 
the  maximum  of  illusion  for  the  play,  but  the  maximum 
of  fairness  in  distributing  good  places  on  the  stage  to 
the  members  of  the  cast.    Had  he  been  selfish  enough, 
as  some  actor-managers   are  accused   of  being,  to 
manage  the  stage  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  pro- 
minence for  himself,  the  effect  would  probably  have 
justified    him,   since    he   plays   Borkman.     But  his 
sense  of  equity  is  evidently  stronger  than  his  vanity  ; 
for   he   takes   less   than   his    share   of  conspicuity, 
repeatedly  standing  patiently  with  his   back  to  the 
audience  to  be  declaimed  at  down  the  stage  by  Miss 
Robins   or   Miss  Ward,  or  whoever  else  he  deems 
entitled  to  a  turn.    Alas  !  these  conceptions  of  fairness, 
honourable  as  they  are  to  Mr.  Vernon's  manhood,  are 
far  too  simply  quantitative  for  artistic  purposes.  The 
business  of  the  stage  manager  of  "John  Gabriel  Bork- 
man "  is  chiefly  to  make  the  most  of  the  title  part ;  and 
if  the  actor  of  that  part  is  too  modest  to  do  that  for 
himself,  some  one  else  should  stage-manage.  Mr. 
Vernon  perhaps   pleased   the   company,   because  he 
certainly  did  contrive  that  every  one  of  them  should 
have  the  centre  of  the  stage  to  himself  or  herself  when- 
ever they  had  a  chance  of  self-assertion  ;  but  as  this  act 
of  green-room  justice  was  placed  before  the  naturalness 
of  the  representation,  the  actors  did  not  gain  by  it, 
whilst  the  play  suffered  greatly. 

Mr.  Vernon,  I  suspect,  was  also  hampered  by  a 
rather  old-fashioned  technical  conception  of  the  play  as 
a  tragedy.  Now  the  traditional  stage  management  of 
tragedy  ignores  realism — even  the  moderate  degree  of 
realism  traditional  in  comedy.  It  lends  itself  to  people 
talking  at  each  other  rhetorically  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  stage,  taking  long  sweeping  walks  up  to  their 
"  points,"  striking  attitudes  in  the  focus  of  the  public 
vision  with  an  artificiality  which,  instead  of  being  con- 
cealed, is  not   only  disclosed   but  insisted  on,  and 
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being-  affected;  in  all  their  joints  by  emotions  which 
a  fine  comedian  conveys  by  the  faintest  possible  in- 
flexion of  tone  or  eyebrow.  "John  Gabriel  Borkman  " 
is  no  doubt  technically  a  tragedy  because  it  ends  with 
the  death  of  the  leading  personage  in  it.  But  to  stage- 
rr.anage  or  act  it  rhetorically  as  such  is  like  drawing  a 
E»ance  of  Death  in  the  style  of  Caracci  or  Giulio 
Romano.  Clearly  the  required  style  is  the  homely- 
imaginative,  the  realistic-fateful — in  a  word,  the  Gothic. 
I  am  aware  that  to  demand  Gothic  art  from  stage 
managers  dominated  by  the  notion  that  their  business 
is  to  adapt  the  exigencies  of  stage  etiquette  to  the  tragic 
and  comic  categories  of  our  pseudo-classical  dramatic 
tradition  is  to  give  them  an  order  which  they  can  but 
dimly  understand  and  cannot  execute  at  all ;  but  Mr. 
Vernon  is  no  mere  routineer  :  he  is  a  man  of  ideas. 
After  all,  Sir  Henry  Irving  (in  his  "  Bells "  style), 
M.  Lugne  Poe,  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Charrington  have  hit  this  mark  (whilst  missing  the 
pseudo-classic  one)  nearly  enough  to  show  that  it  is  by 
no  means  unattainable.  Failing  the  services  of  these 
geniuses,  I  beg  the  conventional  stage  manager  to  treat 
Ibsen  as  comedy.  That  will  not  get  the  business  right ; 
but  it  will  be  better  than  the  tragedy  plan. 

As  to  the  acting  of  the  play,  it  was  fairly  good,  as 
acting  goes  in  London  now,  whenever  the  performers 
were  at  all  in  their  depth  ;  and  it  was  at  least  lugu- 
briously well  intentioned  when  they  were  out  of  it. 
Upfortunately  they  were  very  often  out  of  it.  If  they 
had  been  anti-Ibsenites  .they  would  have  marked  their 
resentment  of  and  impatience  with  the  passages  they 
did  not  understand  by  an  irritable  listlessness,  designed 
to  make  the  worst  of"  the  play  as  far  as  that  could  be 
done  without  making  the  worst  of  themselves.  But 
the  Ibsenite  actor  marks  the  speeches  which  are  beyond 
him  by  a  sudden  access  of  pathetic  sentimentality  and 
an  intense  consciousness  of  Ibsen's  greatness.  No 
doubt  this  devotional  plan  lets  the  earnestness  of  the 
representation  down  less  than  the  sceptical  one  ;  yet 
its  effect  is  as  false  as  false  can  be  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  it  is  gradually  establishing  a  funereally  unreal 
tradition  which  is  likely  to  end  in  making  Ibsen  the 
most  portentous  of  stage  bores.  Take,  for  example, 
Ella  P.entheim.  Here  you  have  a  part  which  up  to 
a  certain  point  almost  plays  itself — a  sympathetic  old 
maid  with  a  broken  heart.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  her 
might  be  transferred  to  the  stage  of  the  Princess's  to- 
morrow and  be  welcomed  there  tearfully  by  the  audi- 
ences which  delight  in  "  Two  Little  Vagabonds  "  and 
"  East  Lynne. "  Her  desire  to  adopt  Erhart  is  plain- 
sailing  sentimentalism  :  her  reproach  to  Borkman  for 
the  crime  of  killing  the  "  love  life  "  in  her  and  himself 
for  .the  sake  of  his  ambition  is,  as  a  coup  de  theatre, 
quite  within  the  range  of  playwrights  who  rank  con- 
siderably below  Mr.  Pinero.  All  this  is  presented  in- 
telligently by  Miss  Robins — at  moments  even  touchingly 
and  beautifully.  But  the  moment  the  dialogue  crosses 
the  line  which  separates  the  Ibsen  sphere  from  the 
ordinary  sphere  her  utterance  rings  false  at  once. 
Here  is  an  example — the  most  striking  in  the  play  : — 

Ei^la  \In  strong  inward  emotioii\.  Pity  !  Ha  ha  !  I 
have  nev  er  known  pity  since  you  deserted  me.  I  was 
incapableoffeeling  .it.  If  a  poor  starved  child  came 
into  my  kitchen,  shivering  and  crying,  and  begging  a 
morsel  of  food,  I  let  the  servants  look  to  it.  I  never 
felt  any  desire  to  take  the  child  to  myself,  to  warm  it 
at  my  own  hearth,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  eat 
and  be  satisfied.  And  yet  I  wasn't  like  that  when  I  was 
young  :  that  I  remember  clearly.  It  is  you  that  have 
created  an  empty,  barren  desert  within  me — and  without 
me  too ! " 

What  is  there  in  this  speech  that  might  not  occur  in 
any  popular  novel  or  drama  of  sentiment  written  since 
Queen  Anne's  death?  If  Miss  Millward  were  to  intro- 
duce it  into  "  Black  Eyed  Susan,"  the  Adelphi  pit  would 
accept  it  with  moist  eyes  and  without  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  Ibsen.  But  Ella  Rentheim  does  not  stop 
there.  "You  have  cheated  me  of  a  mother's  joy  and 
happiness  in  life,"  she  continues,  "and  of  a  mother's 
sorrows  and  tears  as  well.  And  perhaps  that  is  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  loss  to  me.  It  may  be  that  a 
mother's  sorrows  and  tears  were  what  I  needed  most." 
Now  here  the  Adelphi  pit  would  be  puzzled  ;  for  here 
Ibsen  speaks  as  the  Great  Man — one  whose  moral  con- 


sciousness far  transcends  the  common  huckstering  con- 
ception of  life  as  a  trade  in  happiness  in  which  sorrows  and 
tears  represent  the  bad  bargains  and. joys  and  happiness 
the  good  ones.  And  here  Miss  Robins  suddenly  betrays 
that  she  is  an  Ibsenite  without  being-an  Ibsenist.  The 
genuine  and  touching  tone  of  self-pity  .suddenly  turns 
into  a  perceptibly  artificial  snivel  (forgive  the  rudeness 
of  the  word)  ;  and  the  sentence  which  is  the  most  moving 
in  the  play  provided  it  comes  out  simply  and  truthfully, 
is  declaimed  as  a  sentimental  paradox  which  has  no  sort 
of  reality  or  conviction  for  the  actress.  In  this  failure 
Miss  Robins  was  entirely  consistent  with  her  own  suc- 
cesses. As  the  woman  in  revolt  against  the  intolerable 
slavery  and  injustice  of  ideal  "womanliness"  (Karinand 
Martha  in  "Pillars  of  Society")  or  against  the  man 
treating  her  merely  as  his  sexual  prey  (Mariana  in  the 
recital  of  her  mother's  fate)  her  success  has  had  no 
bounds  except  those  set  by  the  commercial  disad- 
vantages at  which  the  performances  were  undertaken. 
As  the  impetuous,  imaginative  New  Woman  in  her 
first  youth,  free,  unscrupulous  through  ignorance, 
demanding  of  life  that  it  shall  be  "thrilling,"  and 
terribly  dangerous  to  impressionable  Master  Builders 
who  have  put  on  life's  chains  without  learning  its 
lessons,  she  has  succeeded  heart  and  soul,  rather  by 
being  the  character  than  by  understanding  it.  In  re- 
presenting poignant  nervous  phenomena  in  their  purely 
physical  aspect,  as  in  "Alan's  Wife"  and  "  Mrs.  Less- 
ingham,"  she  has  set  up  the  infection  of  agony  in  the 
theatre  with  lacerating  intensity  by  the  vividness  of  her 
reproduction  of  its  symptoms.  But  in  sympathetic 
parts  properly  so  called,  where  wisdom  of  heart,  and 
sense  of  identity  and  common  cause  with  others — in 
short,  the  parts  we  shall  probably  call  religious  as 
soon  as  we  begin  to  gain  some  glimmering  of  what 
religion  means — Miss  Robins  is  only  sympathetic  as  a 
flute  is  sympathetic  :  that  is,  she  has  a  pretty  tone,  and 
can  be  played  on  with  an  affectation  of  sentiment ;  but 
there  is  no  reality,  no  sincerity  in  it.  And  so  Ella 
Rentheim,  so  far  as  she  is  sympathetic,  eludes  her.  The 
fact  is,  Miss  (Robins  is  too  young  and  too  ferociously 
individualistic  to  play  her.  Ella's  grievances  came  out 
well  enough,  also  her  romance,  and  some  of  those 
kindly  amenities  of  hers — notably  her  amiable  farewell 
to  Erhart  ;  but  of  the  woman  who  understands  that  she 
has  been  robbed  of  her  due  of  tears  and  sorrow,  of  the 
woman  who  sees  that  the  crazy  expedition  through  the 
snow  with  Borkman  is  as  well  worth  trying  as  a  hope- 
less return  to  the  fireside,  there  is  no  trace,  nothing  but 
a  few  indications  that  Miss  Robins  would  have  very 
little  patience  with  such  wisdom  if  she  met  it  in  real 
life. 

Mr.  Vernon's  Borkman  was  not  ill  acted ;  only,  as  it 
was  not  Ibsen's  Borkman,  but  the  very  reverse  and 
negation  of  him,  the  better  Mr.  Vernon  acted  the  worse 
it  was  for  the  play.  He  was  a  thoroughly  disillusioned 
elderly  mam  of  business,  patient  and  sensible  rather 
than  kindly,  and  with  the  sort  of  strength  that  a  man 
derives  from  the  experience  that  teaches  him  his  limits. 
I  think  Mr.  Vernon  must  have  studied  him  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  where  that  type  reaches  perfection.  Ibsen's 
Borkman,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  man  of  the  most  ener- 
getic imagination,  whose  illusions  feed  on  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  whose  conception  of  his  own  power 
grows  hyperbolical  and  Napoleonic  in  his  solitude  and 
impotence.  Mr.  Vernon's  excursion  into  the  snow  was 
the  aberration  of  a  respectable  banker  in  whose  brain 
a  vessel  had  suddenly  burst  :  the  true  Borkman  meets 
the  fate  of  a  vehement  dreamer  who  has  for  thirteen 
years  been  deprived  of  that  daily  contact  with  reality 
and  responsibility  without  which  genius  inevitably  pro- 
duces unearthliness  and  insanity.  Mr.  Vernon  was  as 
earthly  and  sane  as  a  man  need  be  until  he  went  for  his 
walk  in  the  snow,  and  a  Borkman  who  is  that  is  neces- 
sarily a  trifle  dull.  Even  Mr.  Welch,  though  his  scene 
in  the  second  act  was  a  triumph,  made  a  fundamental 
mistake  in  the  third,  where  Foldal,  who  has  just  been 
knocked  down  and  nearly  run  over  by  the  sleigh  in 
which  his  daughter  is  being  practically  abducted  by 
Erhart  and  Mrs.  Wilton,  goes  into  ecstasies  of  delight 
at  what  he  supposes  to  be  her  good  fortune  in  riding  off 
in  a  silver-mounted  carriage  to  finish  her  musical  educa- 
tion under  distinguished  auspices.  The  whole  point  of 
this  scene,  at  once  penetratingly  tragic  and  irresistibly 
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laughable,  lies  in  the  sincerity  of  Foldal's  glee  and 
Borkman's  sardonic  chuckling  over  it.  But  Mr.  Welch 
unexpectedly  sacrificed  the  scene  to  a  stage  effect  which 
has  been  dene  to  death  by  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls  and  even 
Mr.  Arthur  Roberts.  He  played  the  heartbroken  old  man 
pretending  to  laugh — a  descendant  of  the  clown  who 
jokes  in  the  arena  whilst  his  child  is  dying  at  home — 
and  so  wrecked  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
best  piece  of  character  work  of  the  afternoon.  Mr. 
Martin  Harvey,  as  Erhart,  was  clever  enough  to  seize 
the  main  idea  of  the  part — the  impulse  towards  happi- 
ness— but  not  experienced  enough  to  know  that  the 
actor's  business  is  not  to  supply  an  idea  with  a  sounding 
board,  but  with  a  credible,  simple  and  natural  human 
being  to  utter  it  when  its  time  comes  and  not  before. 
He  showed,  as  we  all  knew  he  would  show,  consider- 
able stage  talent  and  more  than  ordinary  dramatic 
intelligence  ;  but  in  the  first  act  he  was  not  the  embar- 
rassed young  gentleman  of  Ibsen,  but  rather  the 
"soaring  human  boy"  imagined  by  Mr.  Chadband  ; 
and  later  on  this  attitude  of  his  very  nearly  produced  a 
serious  jar  at  a  critical  point  in  the  representation. 

Miss  Genevieve  Ward  played  Gunhild.  The  character 
is  a  very  difficult  one,  since  the  violently  stagey  mani- 
festations of  maternal  feeling  prescribed  for  the  actress 
by  Ibsen  indicate  a  tragic  strenuousness  of  passion 
which  is  not  suggested  by  the  rest  of  the  dialogue.  Miss 
Ward  did  not  quite  convince  me  that  she  had  found  the 
temperament  appropriate  to  both.  The  truth  is,  her 
tragic  style,  derived  from  Ristori,  was  not  made  for 
Ibsen.  On  the  other  hand,  her  conversational  style, 
admirably  natural  and  quite  free  from  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  solemnity  with  which  some  of  her  colleagues 
delivered  the  words  of  the  Master,  was  genuinely 
dramatic,  and  reminded  me  of  her  excellent  perform- 
ance, years  ago  with  Mr.  Vernon,  as  Lona  Hessel.  Mrs. 
Tree  was  clever  and  altogether  successful  as  Mrs. 
Wilton  ;  and  Miss  Dora  Barton's  Frida  was  perfect. 
But  then  these  two  parts  are  comparatively  easy.  Miss 
Caldwell  tried  hard  to  modify  her  well-known  represen- 
tation of  a  farcical  slavey  into  a  passable  Ibsenite 
parlourmaid,  and  succeeded  fairly  except  in  the  little 
scene  which  begins  the  third  act. 

On  the  whole,  a  rather  disappointing  performance  of  a 
play  which  cannot  be  read  without  forming  expectations 
which  are  perhaps  unreasonable,  but  are  certainly 
inevitable.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

'  I  "HERE  is  nothing  new  to  report  in  the  Money 
Market.  Money  is  as  cheap  as  ever,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  its  remaining  so  ;  but  the  Bank  rate 
is  not  likely  to  be  further  reduced  so  long  as  the  foreign 
demand  for  gold  continues.  Japan  has  for  the  moment 
ceased  her  orders,  but  Austria  is  still  a  buyer,  and  the 
price  of  bullion  remains  higher  than  the  amount  repre- 
sented by  an  equal  weight  of  sovereigns.  In  the  Stock 
Markets  the  war  seems  already  to  be  almost  for- 
gotten. Foreign  Bonds  (especially  Turkish  issues) 
have  been  in  good  demand,  and  the  "bulls"  have 
renewed  their  attentions  to  Home  Railway  shares,  all 
of  which  have  appreciated  considerably  since  we  last 
wrote.  The  chief  causes  of  the  rise  appear  to  be  the 
Scarcity  of  stock,  the  desertion  of  the  Kaffir  and 
American  Markets,  and  the  excellent  traffic  returns. 
For  the  four  months  of  this  year  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  shows  an  increase  of  ,£63,933  >  tne  Midland, 
£120,819;  the  London  and  North- Western,  ^£89, 584  ; 
the  Great  Northern,  £52,358 ;  and  the  Great  Western, 
^69,430.  On  Thursday,  however,  the  advancing  tide 
•iceived  a  check.  Apparently,  the  "  bears  "  intend  to 
make  every  use  of  the  existing  tension  in  South  Africa, 
and  have  been  circulating  a  variety  of  groundless 
Wmours  which  have  not  failed  of  their  intended  effect. 
To  us  the  pacific  assurances  of  President  Kruger  and 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  seem  better  worthy  of  attention. 

.  Since  we  wrote  last  week  about  the  proposed  Watford, 
Edgware,  and  London  Railway  the  financial  prospects 
of  the  scheme  have  not  brightened.  One  of  the  railways 
has  been  knocked  out  of  the  Bill,  reducing  the  total 
kngth  of  the  line  to  6\  miles.  To  correspond,  there 
has  been  a  reduction  in  the  capital  asked  for,  but  only 


to  the  extent  of  ,£20,000,  leaving  the  total  share  and 
borrowing  powers  at  ,£300,000.  We  showed  last  week 
that  under  the  original  scheme  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Company  to  earn  ,£82  per  mile  per  week  net  in 
order  to  pay  a  4  per  cent,  dividend.  Under  the  revised 
scheme  the  necessary  weekly  profits  must  amount  to 
.£92  per  week,  which  a  comparison  with  the  earnings 
of  other  lines,  in  more  favoured  districts,  shows  to  be 
a  practical  impossibility. 

The  revenue  statement  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  for 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  must  be  considered 
satisfactory  and  speaks  well  for  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
management.    The  reduction  in  expenditure  through- 
out the  whole  system  for  the  three  months  amounts 
to  .£41,806,  or  nearly  5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1896,  while  the  gross  receipts 
show  a  decrease  of  only  £"1,380  ;  so  that  the  net  profit 
°f  .£203,800  for  the  three  months  is  an  improvement  of 
no  less  than  ^"40,426.    The  reduction  of  expenses  on 
the  main  line  works  out  at  about  3  per  cent.  ;  that  on 
the  Detroit  and  Grand  Haven  branch  is  insignificant  ; 
but  on  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  branch  a  saving 
of  fully  13  per  cent,  has  been  effected.    As  the  deficiency 
in  net  revenue  for  the  first  half  of  1896  was  ,£82,000, 
it  will  be  seen  that  about  half  of  this  has  already  been 
wiped  out,  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  (notwithstanding 
the  apparently  discouraging  returns  for  April)  that  the 
worse  half  of  the  Grand  Trunk  year  will  close  with  no 
appreciable  deficiency  in  fixed  charges.    This  desirable 
result  will  have  been  brought  about  by  a  multiplicity 
of  small  and  judicious  economies,  all  of  which  have 
been  effected  without  in  any  way  starving  the  line. 
Stockholders  have  already  good  reason  to  feel  thankful 
for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hays  as  manager  and  for 
the  changes  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board. 

In  continuance  of  our  remarks  of  last  week  on  the 
position  of  Uruguay,  we  find  that  the  Customs  receipts 
for  the  five  months  ending  March  last  have  fallen  to 
the  extent  of  $1,159,589,  and  when  the  Uruguay 
financial  year  closes  next  June,  this  decrease  will 
probably  have  reached  $2,000,000.  How  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  raising  a  further  loan  we  are  unable  to  under- 
stand, and  our  opinion  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
"  Times  "  correspondent  at  Uruguay,  who  states  that  a 
new  loan  will  be  issued  and  guaranteed  upon  all  the 
extraordinary  revenue  of  the  State.  This  loan  will,  we 
are  told,  enable  the  Government  to  meet  all  internal  and 
external  engagements  without  interruption.  The  one 
gleam  of  light  is  that  all  the  railways  have  received 
their  guarantees  from  the  Government.  The  latest 
Customs  return  (that  for  March)  shows  a  decrease  of 
$374>95°>  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  investors  are 
fighting  shy  of  the  Uruguay  Three  and  a  Half  per 
Cents,  which  are  now  about  3  points  below  the  lowest 
price  touched  in  1896. 

We  note  that  the  revenue  of  Western  Australia  for 
April  was  ,£237,960,  as  compared  with  ^£181, 015  for 
the  corresponding  month  of  1896  ;  a  remarkably  favour- 
able result  in  view  of  the  temporarily  depressed  state  of 
the  mining  industry.  Indeed,  the  revenue  from  that 
source  for  April  was  only  ,£14,864,  a  decrease  of 
.£12,854  as  compared  with  the  same  month  of  last  year. 
The  most  important  increase  is  in  railways,  which  have 
yielded  .£90,394,  as  against  .£45,308  ;  and  stamps  show 
a  small  increase,  although  the  postal  and  telegraph 
receipts  are  ,£80  less. 

The  report  of  the  New  Primrose  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany just  issued  shows  a  very  satisfactory  result  for  the 
eighteen  months  ending  31  December,  1896.  During 
that  period  406,994  tons  of  ore  were  crushed,  yielding 
117,100  oz.  of  smelted  gold,  or  an  average  of  572  dwts. 
per  ton,  while  252,395  tons  of  tailings  treated  by 
cyanide  yielded  in  addition  61,716  oz.  of  smelted  gold, 
or  an  average  of  4*92  dwts.  per  ton.  These  results 
represented  ,£618,570,  and  .£3,193  was  received  for 
rents,  &c.  The  expenditure  was  ,£471,081,  leaving 
a  balance  of  ^£150,682  net  profit  on-  the  eighteen 
months'  working.  To  this  must  be  added  the  .£75,000 
realized  in  the  shape  of  premiums  on  the  new  issue  of 
20,000  shares  last  August,  so  that  in  all  ,£^225,682  has 
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been  placed  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss,  and  the 
directors  are  enabled,  after  writing  off  ^43,558  for 
depreciation,  &c,  to  carry  forward  a  balance  of 
,£255,887.  Out  of  this  sum  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent, 
has  been  declared.  In  view  of  the  serious  labour  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  Company,  in  common  with  all 
other  mining  companies  on  the  Rand,  has  been  con- 
fronted, the  shareholders  have  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  report.  In  our  opinion  the 
Company  is  quite  the  best  of  Mr.  Barnato's  promo- 
tions. 

The  financial  position  of  the  East  Rand  Company  is 
said  to  be  becoming  desperate,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  ,£250,000  will  scarcely  be  enough  to  satisfy  its 
immediate  needs  and  those  of  its  subsidiary  under- 
takings. For  the  Angelo  mine  ,£95,000  is  said  to  be 
wanted  ;  for  the  New  Comet,  ,£45,000  ;  and  for  the 
Driefontein,  ,£45,000.  There  is  little  doubt,  too,  that 
four  of  the  mines,  including  the  Modderfontein,  must 
be  shut  down  very  soon.  Altogether  it  is  impossible  to 
congratulate  the  shareholders  on  the  outlook,  although 
the  chairman,  who  has  just  come  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  further  funds,  professes  himself  to  be 
still  sanguine  of  eventual  success. 

The  Indian  mining  results  for  April  are  particularly 
good.  The  Mysore  return  has  now  got  into  five 
figures,  10,014  oz.  having  been  crushed,  or  an  increase 
of  333  oz.  on  the  output  for  March,  and  this  Company 
is  able  to  show  an  average  yield  of  1^  oz.  to  the 
ton.  Champion  Reefs  are,  however,  still  ahead  with 
10,159  oz.,  an  increase  of  153  oz.  The  return  of  the 
little  Coromandel  mine,  with  1,105  oz->  *s  a'so  g0°d- 
The  other  Indian  mines  give  evidence  of  continued 
improvement  ;  and,  as  the  market  is  actively  supported, 
we  anticipate  a  further  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  best 
securities. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  caterpillar  is  an  interesting 
spectacle  in  natural  life  :  hardly  less  interesting  to  the 
student  of  political  life  is  it  to  watch  the  conversion  of 
the  "  Times  "  from  Cobdenism  to  sanity.  And,  just  as 
the  transition  time  of  the  chrysalis  is,  we  imagine,  pro- 
ductive of  awkward  preliminary  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  forthcoming  butterfly,  so  the  "Times,"  as  a 
dignified  exponent  of  logical  political  economy,  is  not 
quite  at  its  best  in  these  days.  For  instance,  last 
Tuesday  it  essayed  its  congratulations  to  the  Empire  on 
Mr.  Laurier's  determination  to  drive  a  buggy  and  pair 
through  the  Belgian  and  German  commercial  treaties. 
It  was  the  treading  of  new  ground  for  the  "Times," 
but  it  got  along  very  creditably  through  the  first 
column  ;  it  had,  however,  no  sooner  got  under  way  with 
the  second  than  the  old  leaven  came  seething  up,  and 
thereafter  the  "Times"  was  very  mixed.  Thus: — 
"  This  argument  leaves  wholly  out  of  account  the  Free- 
trade  view  that,  by  the  lowering  of  prices  in  Canada, 
consequent  upon  an  even  partial  opening  of  the  ports, 
population  is  likely  to  be  attracted  across  the  American 
border,  trade  will  be  brisker,  settlement  more  extended, 
and  occupation  consequently  more  general  and  more 
profitable."    What  does  it  all  mean  ? 

We  had  always  thought  that  the  United  States  had 
attracted  the  big  population,  and  there  is  not  much 
opening  of  ports — even  partial — in  her  economy  ;  while 
as  for  the  "  more  general  and  more  profitable"  occupa- 
tion, we  do  not  even  yet  see  how  State-aided  foreign 
competition  is  going  to  boom  that  extensively.  Nor 
does  the  "Times"  show  quite  a  pedantic  accuracy 
when  it  speaks  of  the  Canadian  proposal  as  "a  return 
for  generous  treatment  received."  We  have  dug 
diligently  in  our  memory  for  recollections  of  that 
generous  treatment,  but  our  labour  has  not  been  very 
profitable. 

The  second  act  of  the  Dingley  tariff  farce  will  be 
played  on  18  May  and  following  days.  The  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  has  reported  the  Bill  with  unex- 
pected promptitude,  and,  as  we  anticipated,  the  ob- 
noxious retroactive  clause  has  been  definitely  rejected. 
Since  Mr.  Dingley's  object — the  curtailment  of  imports — 
in  including  this  clause  in  the  measure  has  met  with 


about  as  much  success  as  he  himself  could  have  ex- 
pected, we  are  not  likely  to  hear  any  more  about  it. 
As  a  fact,  the  rejection  of  the  clause  was  decided  upon 
more  than  a  week  ago  at  the  instigation  of  Senator 
Vest,  the  Republican  members  of  the  Committee  agree- 
ing that  if  it  were  not  struck  out  they  would  present  an 
amendment  making  it  nugatory.  The  whole  Tariff  Bill 
as  it  stands  to-day  would  scarcely  be  recognized  by  its 
progenitor.  It  has  yet  to  go  through  the  Senate.  In 
that  august  and  wise  assembly  the  unexpected  has  a 
way  of  happening,  so  it  would  be  unsafe  to  prophesy 
that  the  measure  will  not  undergo  still  further  modifi- 
cation, or,  indeed,  that  it  will  not  be  transformed  back 
into  a  Dingley  Bill. 

It  is  very  pretty  to  see  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
acting  the  part  of  saviours  of  society  ;  but  the  Senate 
itself  is  made  of  other  stuff.  It  has  too  many  local  and 
private  interests  to  consider,  and  for  this  reason  scarcely 
a  member  can  be  regarded  as  bound  to  follow  his 
principles,  be  he  Republican  or  be  he  Democrat.  The 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  are  not  always  above 
this  reproach  ;  but  this  time  they  seem  to  have  been  more 
for  the  State  than  for  a  party.  The  most  uncertain 
quantity  just  now  is  the  Populist  element.  The  Senate, 
with  two  vacancies  now  existing,  contains  42  Repub- 
licans and  46  members  of  all  other  parties.  Populists 
or  Silver  Republicans  number  11,  and  if  they  refrain 
from  voting,  as  they  did  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Republicans  will  have  matters  all  their  own  way. 
They  will  probably  aid  rather  than  oppose  the  Bill,  for 
they  have  convinced  themselves  that  the  best  way  to, 
promote  the  cause  of  free  silver  coinage  and  Govern 
ment  paper  money  is  to  permit  the  Republican  party  to 
carry  out  its  fiscal  policy  without  serious  obstruction. 
Their  theory  is  that  this  policy  will  fail  to  restore  busi- 
ness prosperity,  and  that  the  result  will  be  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  in  favour  of  free  silver  rather  than  in  favour 
of  Free-trade.  The  situation  is  extremely  interesting, 
and  European  manufacturers  who  are  busy  on  American 
account  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  new  tariff  will  come  into  operation  even  on  the 
first  day  of  the  coming  fiscal  year,  1  July. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, recognizing  that  the  Dingley  Act  cannot  bring 
about  the  much-desired  readjustment  between  income 
and  expenditure,  has  included  among  its  amendments 
two  that  were  suggested  by  the  Democrats  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Dingley  Act — a  duty  for  revenue 
only  of  10  c.  per  lb.  on  tea,  and  an  increase  of  44  c.  per 
barrel  on  the  internal  tax  on  beer.  It  is  probable  that 
these  alone,  if  finally  passed,  will  be  able  to  wipe  out 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  deficit.  Besides,  they 
are  reasonable  impositions  in  the  circumstances,  and 
certain  to  be  effective.  On  the  basis  of  the  import 
during  the  fiscal  year  1896,  the  tea  duty  should  bring  in 
$9,500,000,  while  the  increase  in  the  beer  duty  should 
mean  over  $30,000,000.  Unfortunately,  the  beer  interest 
is  powerful  in  the  Senate  and  out  of  it. 

Consular  complaints  of  the  apathy  of  British  manu- 
facturers are  no  new  thing.  Unhappily,  they  appear  to 
be  more  numerous.  During  the  last  week  or  two  we  have 
been  treated,  in  the  Foreign  Office  trade  reports,  to 
quite  a  flood  of  these  complaints.  The  Secretary  of 
the  British  Legation  at  Lisbon  points  out  that  the 
British  share  of  the  imports  into  Portugal  is  now  only 
27!  per  cent,  as  compared  with  51  per  cent,  in  1875.  In 
the  same  period  the  German  proportion  has  risen  from 
2}  to  1  if  percent.  Our  Consul  at  Trebizond  tells  us 
that  we  are  being  "  slowly  but  surely"  pushed  out  of 
the  markets  of  Turkey  in  Asia  by  the  Germans  and 
Austrians.  The  goods  of  these  two  rivals  are  intrinsi- 
cally inferior,  but  they  look  as  good  and  are  lower 
in  price.  Our  manufacturers,  he  adds,  would  do 
well  to  adapt  themselves  more  freely  to  the  modern 
method  of  canvassing  for  customers  by  sending  out 
commercial  travellers,  appointing  local  agents,  furnish- 
ing sample  goods,  and  accepting  not  only  large 
but  small  orders.  The  same  lesson  is  rubbed  in  by  our 
Consul  at  La  Rochelle,  who  says  "  it  is  necessary  to 
have  travellers  who  are  not  only  in  close  touch  with  the 
retailer  but  also  with  the  manufacturer,  so  that  the 
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goods  will  be  supplied  as  they  are  wanted,  in  the 
smallest  quantities  and  at  the  lowest  possible  prices." 
In  Peru  British  trade  still  occupies  the  foremost  place, 
but  our  Consul  at  Callao  says  that  the  efforts  made  by 
foreign  competitors  to  assail  this  position  are  so  per- 
sistent that  British  manufacturers  would  do  well  to  pay 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  local 
market  if  they  wish  to  maintain  their  preponderance. 
German  and  French  competition  has  made  itself  felt 
in  the  matter  of  light,  portable  railway  plant ;  and  as 
for  tools — boring,  carpenters'  and  builders'  tools — 
merchants  in  Peru  prefer  applying  to  the  United  States 
for  these  articles  on  account  of  neatness  of  make, 
cheapness  and  mode  of  packing. 

We  understand  that  a  Bill  has  just  passed  the  Rou- 
manian Chamber  of  Deputies  empowering  the  State  to 
lend  money  to  peasants  who  wish  to  buy  land  to  the 
extent  of  24  acres,  the  loan  to  be  repaid  by  annual 
instalments  extending  over  thirty  years.  This,  it  is 
stated,  will  tend  to  break  up  the  larger  estates,  which 
cover  some  2,000,000  hectares,  or  about  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  country.  The  remaining  avail- 
able land  is  held  in  smaller  properties  of  about  five  or 
six  hectares  each.  As  there  is  no  Credit  Foncier  to 
afford  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  the  in- 
ability of  the  peasantry  to  purchase  hitherto  can  be 
readily  understood.  Apparently  the  State  «has  now 
embarked  upon  a  vast  expropriation  of  land  scheme, 
result  being  the  issue  of  1,200,000,000  francs  in  bonds, 
and  the  practical  rearrangement  of  the  classes  of  the 
country  into  two — those  of  trader  and  small  landholder. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  this  huge  experiment  in 
Socialism  will  suit  the  genius  of  the  peasantry  of 
Roumania. 

.  NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

SCHWEITES,  LIMITED. 

An  announcement  of  more  than  usual  interest  is  the 
formation  of  Schweppes,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of 
,£950,000,  divided  into  300,000  Five  per  Cent.  Prefer- 
ence shares,  300,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Ordinary  shares, 
and  350,000  Deferred  shares.  The  promoter  is  the  in- 
defatigable Mr.  E.  T.  Hooley,  whose  enterprising  genius 
must  already  have  brought  some  25  millions  of  public 
capital  into  the  various  undertakings  with  which  he  is 
associated.  Whether  it  be  the  case,  as  some  aver,  that 
he  is  contemplating  the  issue  of  a  Company  for  the 
supply  of  ready-made  brandies-and-sodas  and  whiskies- 
and-sodas  we  do  not  know  ;  but  for  the  present,  at  any 
rate,  he  contents  himself  with  offering  plain  soda-water 
to  the  public,  and  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
advising  the  public  to  accept  the  invitation.  The 
purchase  price  of  i\  millions  sterling  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  price  of  3^  millions  asked  recently 
for  Apollinaris  and  Johannis,  and  we  shall  be  greatly 
surprised  if  the  shares  do  not  speedily  rise  to  a  good 
premium.  It  appears  that  in  1894  over  i8h  millions  of 
bottles  of  Schweppes'  soda-water  were  sold  ;  in  1895  the 
number  rose  to  nearly  20*  millions  ;  and  last  year 
it  exceeded  22  millions.  There  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding increase  during  the  same  period  in  the 
profits,  which  have  risen  from  ,£47,217  in  1894 
to  .£53,654  in  1895,  and  to  ^£56,068  in  1896.  The 
prospectus  states  further  that  the  business  already 
has  ample  working  capital,  and  that  the  ,£10,000 
Reserve  Fund  of  the  old  Company  will  belong  to 
the  new  Company.  There  seems  good  reason  to 
think  that  the  directors'  anticipation  of  "  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  profits"  will  be  justified;  but,  even 
taking  the  average  for  the  last  three  years  (^51,647) 
we  notice  that  after  paying  ,£12,000  for  interest  on  the 
Debentures,  and  ,£15,000  for  dividend  on  the  Prefer- 
ence shares,  there  will  remain  ,£24,647  for  distribution 
among  the  Ordinary  and  Deferred  shares,  which  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  7  per  cent.  Preferential 
dividend  on  the  former.  I  he  Deferred  shares,  of  course, 
constitute  a  speculative  investment,  their  attraction 
being  that  they  will  be  entitled  to  three-fourths  of  what- 
ever balance  is  available  after  payment  of  a  seven  per 
cent,  dividend  all  round.  Mr.  Hooley  shows  his  con- 
fidence in  the  undertaking  by  agreeing  to  accept  as 
much  of  the  purchase  money  in  shares  as  the  directors 


may  desire.  We  think  he  is  right,  and  that  those  who 
obtain  an  allotment  will  have  good  cause  to  congratu- 
late themselves.  Indeed,  there  is  not  any  doubt  that 
the  capital  will  be  largely  over-subscribed. 

THE  GLOBE  CASHIER,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  is  promoted  with  a  capital  of  ,£200,000 
in  200,000  £1  shares  (half  of  which  are  now  offered 
for  subscription),  for  the  purchase  and  development  of 
the  patents  relating  to  an  automatic  "  cashier,"  which 
consists  of  counter  till,  coin-sorting  apparatus  and 
change  distributor,  and  which  was  recently  exhibited 
with  considerable  success  at  the  Agricultural  Hall.  The 
purchase  price  is  fixed  at  ,£150,000,  leaving  ,£50,000 
for  working  capital.  The  Company  appears  under 
good  auspices,  and  we  understand  that  ic  will  be  well 
supported  in  the  market. 

FOLIES  BERGERE  AND  SCALA,  LIMITED. 

It  is  really  very  ungrateful  on  the  part  of  those 
numerous  Englishmen  who  make  a  point  of  visiting  the 
t  :  Folies  Bergere  "  and  "  La  Scala  "  whenever  they  go 
to  Paris  not  to  have  responded  more  handsomely  to  the 
invitation  to  become  proprietors  of  those  highly 
respectable  places  of  entertainment.  The  result  of  their 
apathy  will  be,  we  fear,  that  the  Company  will  not  be 
floated  at  all ;  and  those  enterprising  gentlemen  who 
have  only  been  asking  a  modest  ,£215,000  for  properties 
for  which  they  are  said  to  have  paid  ,£120,000  to  the 
original  vendor  will  be  reduced  to  seek  excitement  in 
the  action  for  slander  which  Mr.  Fleming,  Q.C.,  the 
promoter  and  managing  director  of  the  Company,  is 
said  to  be  bringing  against  a  prominent  firm  of  London 
brokers  who  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
promotion. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Indians. — We  have  been  carefully  investigating  the  matter, 
and  will  make  extended  reference  to  it  next  week. 

Othrys. — We  consider  it  a  very  fair  investment. 

R.  S.  (Bournemouth). — No  ;  the  whole  thing  is  a  fraud,  and 
we  advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

GREECE  AND  FREEDOM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  19  April,  1897. 

SIR, — You  have  allowed  me  to  speak  to  your  readers 
upon  subjects  within  the  sphere  of  my  proper  voca- 
tion, often  anonymously,  sometimes  above  my  signature. 
Will  you  allow  me  now  a  little  space  for  words  which, 
in  prudent  England,  weighing  my  future,  I  might  not 
write,  but  which  here,  in  a  land  where  freedom  does  not 
coquette  with  the  respectable  conventions,  here  in  the 
heart  of  the  spring-tide  forest  where  all  nature  is  an 
obsession  of  the  right  to  grow,  must  be  written?  I 
have  not  seen  English  journals  for  several  days,  but  in 
the  exiguous  foreign  columns  of  the  French  press,  and 
from  the  lips  of  soldiers  shouting  in  the  cafes,  I  learn 
that  there  is  war  in  the  East.  The  half-dozen  gentle- 
men who  have  imagined  themselves  directors  of  ele- 
mental forces  have  had  the  curtain  rung  down  on  their 
farce  called  "  The  Concert  of  Europe  "  before  we  have 
known  rightly  whether  to  applaud  or  to  hiss.  There 
remains  the  arbitrament  of  war,  and  the  war  is  not  only 
between  two  peoples  but  between  two  ideas.  Between 
the  peoples  there  is  little  to  choose  :  it  is  no  doubt 
natural  that  we,  a  commercial  nation,  should  assert  our 
detestation  of  the  scheming,  cozening  Greeks,  riggers 
of  the  market,  usurious  exploiters  of  other  nations,  and 
should  inflate  our  admiration  of  the  valorous,  imprac- 
ticable Turks.  But  Turk  or  Christian,  man  of  the 
world  or  tradesman,  it  is  not  our  personal  qualities,  but 
the  idea  lifting  us  beyond  them,  that  have  value  in 
international  conflicts — in  the  struggle  between  species. 
He  would  be  a  poor  creature  who  should  prefer,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  qualities,  the  Puritan  to  the 
Royalist,  the  Covenanter  to  the  Imperialist,  the 
Federal  to  the  Confederate,  the  halfling  Raider  to 
the  sturdy  Boer,  the  crafty  Greek  to  the  im- 
passive Turk  ;   and  yet  in  each  case   not  amicable 
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qualities,  but  obsessing,  infuriating  ideas  that  did 
triumph  or  that  will  triumph.  In  the  case  of  the 
Transvaal,  as  may  be  in  the  case  of  Greece,  the  follies 
of  diplomacy  may  postpone  the  settlement  until  a 
bloodier  issue  comes.  But  the  greater  strength  of  the 
will  to  live,  the  mightier  force  of  expansion,  the  realiza- 
tion in  the  individual  of  the  movement  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  are  the  forces  ultimately  irresistible.  So  far  as 
one  unskilled  in  what  are  called  politics  can  see,  only 
two  of  the  great  nations  are  sufficiently  practised  in 
individual  freedom  to  respond  to  vibrations  of  freedom, 
irrespective  of  the  confusing  perturbations  of  com- 
mercial advantage.  England,  who,  supporting  a 
monarchy,  pretends  to  less  freedom  than  she  has,  and 
France,  who,  flaunting  a  republic,  boasts  more  indi- 
vidualism than  a  corporate  nation  could  have,  are  alike 
and  distinct  from  all  other  nations  in  this  :  they  are 
attuned  to  a  clamorous,  vehement  sense  of  freedom 
that,  transcending  immediate  advantage,  gains  every- 
thing by  daring  everything.  All  the  materials  are 
present  ;  there  are  wanting  only  leaders  of  all  nations 
who  shall  blow  two  peoples  into  one  flame  of  freedom, 
a  flame  at  first  generous  and  disinterested,  burning 
only  the  enemies  of  Greece,  afterwards  surrounding 
United  France  and  England  with  a  wall  of  fire  that 
shall  cut  through  the  despotisms  of  Europe. — Yours, 
&c.  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell. 

MR.  A.   T.  O.  COUCH  AND  THE  NAVY 
LEAGUE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Navy 
League  and  the  author  of  the  very  "  Meaning  of 
Defeat  "  which  Mr.  A.  T.  Q.  Couch  has  criticized  so 
severely  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine," 
allow  me  to  protest  in  your  columns  against  his  unjust 
and  unjustifiable  attack  on  the  Navy  League  for  circu- 
lating what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  "  literature  of 
panic. "  The  ' '  Meaning  of  Defeat  "  was  written  at  a  time 
when  a  foreign  alliance  was  outbuilding  us  in  battle- 
ships. It  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  arouse  the 
British  people  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  any 
diminution  of  our  material  supremacy  would  involve. 
It  showed  how  much  we  stood  to  lose  if  we  neglected 
our  navy.  An  appeal  to  the  fears  of  the  public  was  not 
inexpedient  when  appeals  to  other  less  powerful 
emotions  appeared  to  have  failed.  On  the  battlefield 
as  in  the  sphere  of  politics  it  is  fear,  even  more  than  the 
hope  of  profit  and  reward,  which  carries  men  forward. 
Those  who  have  read  Hcenig,  Wilkeson,  the  Baroness 
von  Suttner  and  our  old  instructions  for  "  preparing 
for  battle  "  must  be  well  aware  of  this.  England  does 
not  educate  her  citizens  to  high  conceptions  of  duty  ; 
neither  in  Board  school  nor  in  Public  school  nor  in 
University  is  it  taught  that  a  man's  first  duty  is  to  his 
country,  his  second  to  himself.  And  thus  the 
advocates  of  a  strong  navy  are  driven  back  on  the  appeal 
to  fear.  By  demanding  more  ships  and  men  the  Navy 
League  is  not  depressing  the  morale  of  a  great  nation. 
There  is  no  merit  in  refusing  to  look  ahead,  or  in 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  contemplation  of  possible 
dangers.  That  is  what  France  and  the  French  Press 
did  persistently  before  1870.  Courage  was  to  do  every- 
thing :  material,  training,  science  were  neglected. 
Sedan  was  the  inevitable  result. 

Nor,  pace  Mr.  Couch,  has  the  Navy  League  exalted 
material  at  the  expense  of  moral  strength.  It  has 
always  preached  ideals  of  duty  rather  than  comfort  :  it 
has  striven  to  awaken  Englishmen  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees  to  some  sense  of  the  things  which  are  above. 
It  has  held  up  Nelson  to  the  nation  as  a  man  who 
embodies  the  ideal  of  duty  and  represents  the  culmi- 
nating glory  of  our  navy.  At  every  turn  it  would 
kindle  national  enthusiasm.  It  has  worked  in  England 
and  the  Colonies,  and  already  the  seed  it  has  so  pain- 
fully sown  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Of  all  its 
pamphlets  only  two  can  be  called — even  by  Mr.  Couch — 
"the  literature  of  panic." 

Mr.  Couch  quarrels  with  me  for  quoting  "  Plus 
d'Angleterre,"  which  is — for  does  not  he  assert  it  in  his 
literary  causerie  ? — "  a  fourth-rate  squib  .  .  .  certainly 
of  less  calibre  than  '  Ginx's  Baby.'  "  I  should  greatly  like 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Couch  has  even  seen  the  book 


which  he  criticizes  with  this  splendid  off-handedness. 
If  he  has  seen  it,  he  must  be  aware  that  it  represents 
the  aspirations  of  the  French  Colonial  party — union 
with  Germany  and  Russia  against  England  and  a  policy 
of  maritime  expansion  as  opposed  to  "  la  revanche" — 
and  that,  for  this  reason,  it  possesses  a  very  distinct 
importance  and  significance.  Mr.  Couch  may  not  have 
studied  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson's  analyses  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  French  and  German  policy,  or  the  warnings 
of  statesmen  such  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Doubtless  he 
trusts  to  his  own  inspiration. 

Will  Mr.  Couch,  finally,  condescend  to  enlighten  us 
in  our  propaganda  and  tell  us  how  to  "commemorate 
heroic  deeds  "  otherwise  than  we  are  commemorating 
them  by  holding  before  the  public  the  example  of 
Nelson,  by  working  continuously  at  naval  history,  and 
constantly  reproducing  in  our  "Journal"  splendid 
instances  of  British  valour?  Will  he  tell  us  how  to 
cultivate  "a  wide-eyed  intelligence  of  the  moral  and 
material  advantages  of  naval  strength  "  ?  I  do  not 
gather  that  he  has  as  yet  given  us  this  excessively 
valuable  information  which  he  appears  to  possess  ;  and 
as  he  is  a  patriot  he  will  surely  not  grudge  it  us. — I  am. 
Sir,  yours  &c.  H.  W.  Wilson, 

Honorary  Editor  of  the  "  Navy  League  Journal." 

TINPLATE  WORKMEN'S  DISTRESS  AND 
9  AMERICAN  "  PROTECTION." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glanrhyd,  near  Swansea. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  you  called  attention  to  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  tinplate  trade  in  South 
Wales.  Many  important  works  are  now  closed  and 
thousands  of  "  tinplaters  "  idle  and  almost  starving. 
You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  first  cause  of  all  this 
is  that  under  an  enormously  protective  tariff  America 
has  robbed  Wales  of  the  manufacture  of  4^  millions  of 
boxes  of  tinplates  per  annum — over  200,000  tons.  The 
new  American  President  proposes  to  add  still  more  to 
this  prohibitive  tariff,  and  he  enlarges  on  his  desire- 
to  increase  reciprocity  treaties  with  other  countries. 
England  alone  is  in  the  sad  position  cf  having  nothing 
to  give,  and  therefore  is  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
reciprocity.  I  am  not  writing  against  "  Free-trade  "  ; 
but  taking  the  world  as  it  is,  I  say  it  is  unfortunate  we 
have  nothing  to  give  for  which  we  could  demand  reci- 
procal treatment. 

Lord  Salisbury  addressed  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  London  not  long  ago,  and  Mr.  Craig  Brown  com- 
plained that  the  young  men  of  our  Foreign  Office 
did  not  open  more  ports  for  our  commerce  in  foreign 
lands.  Lord  Salisbury  remarked  in  reply  that  the 
young  men  had  no  guns  to  use,  that  they  were  dis- 
armed to  an  extent  unknown  by  the  diplomatists  of 
any  other  country.  What  did  all  this  mean  ?  That 
as  all  the  nations  (republics  included)  of  the  world 
had  adopted  "Protection,"  and  we  adhered  to  "free 
imports,"  we  have  given  away  our  means  of  fighting. 

Our  corn  lands  have  gone  out  of  cultivation  ;  we 
might  be  starved  in  a  fortnight  unless  our  ships  are 
always  able  to  sweep  the  oceans,  and  we  must  spend 
out  of  taxes  16  millions  a  year  to  keep  up  our  fleet ! 
Not  many  months  ago,  in  consequence  of  short  crops 
abroad,  "  corners  "  and  rise  in  freights,  wheat  rose  so 
enormously  that  we  had  to  pay  55.  a  quarter  more  than 
if  we  had  a  $s.  duty,  and  consequently  our  corn  lands  were 
in  full  cultivation.  I  mean  that  with  a  duty  of  5^.  our 
people  would  have  got  their  loaf  of  bread  cheaper  than 
they  did  under  "free  imports,"  and  we  should  not  be 
frightened  when  we  hear  of  a  Continental  Power 
building  a  few  ironclads.  The  complication  from 
"freights"  may  arise  at  any  time,  and  what  has 
recently  happened  should  certainly  open  our  eyes  as  to 
what  might  occur  in  time  of  war. 

Our  local  members  of  Parliament  have  remained 
speechless  during  this  destruction  of  our  tinplate 
trade,  and  our  poor  people  have  suffered  in  silence. 
Sir  J.  J.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Brynmor  Jones  and  Mr.  D. 
Randell  all  represent  tinplate  constituencies,  and  they 
have  kept  silence.  At  any  rate,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  made  to  understand  what  we  are. 
suffering  from  want  of  reciprocity. — Yours  truly, 

Arthur  Gilbertson.. 
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THE  KINGFISHER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

4  May,  1897. 

Sir, — I  am  sure  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  right  in 
raying  that  the  kingfisher  is  not  so  scarce  as  it 
was  a  short  time  back.  The  increase  has  been 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  bird  was  almost 
annihilated  by  the  terrible  frost  of  January  and 
February,  1895  I  an^  no  wonder,  for  it  had  been 
reduced  by  constant  persecution  to  an  insignificant 
remnant  ;  and  for  five  or  six  weeks  the  watercourses 
were  all  frozen  over  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  the  cold  being  so  severe  as  to  kill  the 
hardy  furze  down  to  its  roots  in  most  districts. 
Probably  the  only  kingfishers  that  survived  were 
those  that  migrated  to  the  sea-coasts  at  the  beginning 
of  the  intense  cold.  After  the  big  frost  I  spent  some 
months  in  tramping  through  Somerset  and  Devon, 
visiting  a  great  many  streams,  always  on  the  look-out 
for  the  kingfisher ;  but  not  one  did  I  see,  and  the 
almost  invariable  answer  to  the  inquiries  I  made  was 
that  the  kingfisher  had  not  been  seen  after  the  frost. 
There  have  since  been  two  exceptionally  favourable 
years,  long  bright  summers  and  mild  winters,  and  the 
birds  have  multiplied.  During  the  last  twelve  months 
a  good  many  kingfishers,  in  pairs  and  singly,  have 
visited  the  ornamental  waters  in  several  of  the  London 
parks.  But  though  happily  increasing,  the  bird  is  still 
scarce ;  and  on  the  Thames  my  experience  is  that  it  is 
a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  one  anywhere  above  Hurley. 

I  may  add  that  the  eggs  of  the  kingfisher  are  now 
protected  in  thirty-four  counties ;  but,  unfortunately, 
with  the  exception  of  Middlesex,  the  counties  that  lie 
along  the  Thames  above  London  have  not  yet  applied 
the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act  of  1894  to  tn's  species. 
I  am,  yours  obediently,  W.  H.  Hudson. 

"THE  AGE  OF  WORDSWORTH." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Aberystwyth,  21  April,  1897. 

Sir, — I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  notice 
a  few  statements  in  your  review  of  my  "  Age  of  Words- 
worth," which  tend,  as  they  stand,  to  produce  mis- 
conceptions undesigned,  I  am  sure,  by  my  not  unfriendly 
critic.  His  chief  complaint  is  that  I  have  neglected 
the  real  clue  to  the  literature  of  this  period — viz.  pre- 
■contemporary  and  contemporary  history  ;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  my  work  is  devoid  "of  all  unity,"  and 
consists  of  "  little  more  than  notes  and  remarks  on  par- 
ticular authors."  The  most  perfect  harmony  becomes 
chaos  if  you  insist  on  reading  it  in  a  wrong  key, 
and  my  critic  accuses  me  of  throwing  unity  to  the 
winds  because  the  unity  which  every  page  and  every 
sentence  of  the  book  is  controlled  by  an  endeavour 
to  attain  is  pursued  from  another  standpoint  than  his 
own.  My  fault,  in  short,  is  to  have  paid  scant  tribute 
to  that  sounding  commonplace  of  the  Debating  Society 
and  the  Extension  Lecture,  "The  Influence  of  the 
French  Revolution  upon  the  Romantic  Revival."  But 
the  fault  was  committed  with  all  deliberation.  I  am 
assuredly  not  alone  in  the  view  that  the  literature  of 
the  Romantic  Revival  owed  to  the  stimulus  of  that 
great  upheaval  many  of  its  loudest  and  most  strident 
tones,  certainly,  but  little  directly  of  its  most  significant, 
penetrating  and  deathless  speech.  However  final  and 
adequate  the  Revolution  may  be,  to  use  my  critic's  in- 
stances, as  an  explanation  of  "  Godwin,  Malthus,  Paine, 
Mary  Wollstonecraft,"  its  influence  was  for  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Shelley  a  source  of  crude  though  noble 
enthusiasms,  in  which  the  springs  of  the  highest  poetry 
of  none  of  them  really  lay.  The  Revolution  does  not 
carry  us  very  far  in  the  explanation  of  "  Tintern 
Abbey,"  or  of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  or  even 
of  "  Prometheus  Unbound."  Doubtless  a  common 
term  is  to  be  found,  but  it  lies  not  in  the  Revo- 
lution itself,  but  in  the  kindling  ideas  of  which  the 
Revolution  was  to  flame,  in  the  quickening  thought  of 
,  Rousseau.  To  trace  the  various  transformations  of  that 
thought  in  the  complex  phenomena  of  later  Romanti- 
cism, which  is  the  controlling  aim  of  my  book,  may  or 
may  not  be  a  better  mode  of  bringing  order  into  the  vast 


literature  of  the]  age  of  Wordsworth  than  a  minute 
attention  to  the  decrees  of  Robespierre  or  the  campaigns 
of  Napoleon  ;  it  is  at  least  something  other  than  to 
produce  a  series  of  "notes  and  remarks  upon  particular 
authors." 

I  should  like  to  add  a  word  upon  two  or  three 
particular  points  : — 

To  dispute  about  inclusions  and  exclusions,  or  about 
the  due  proportion  of  space  assigned  to  each  writer,  is 
usually  profitless.  But  when  my  critic  says  that  "C.  J. 
Wells  has  the  honour  of  occupying  almost  as  much 
space  as  Carlyle,"  he  seems  to  convict  me  of  a  really 
gross  sense  of  relative  magnitude.  It  would  surely 
have  been  fair  to  add  that  I  deal  here  only  with  the 
young  Carlyle  of  the  early  Essays.  Again  :  "To  tell  us 
that  Shelley  and  Milton  seem  to  blend  in  such  lines  as 

'  The  waves 
Of  sulphur  bellow  through  the  deep  abyss  ' 
is  a  statement  which  says  little  for  Professor  Herford's 
ear  for  rhythm."  But  rhythm  was  not  in  question  ; 
and  in  the  imagery  of  the  lines  it  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  a  Shelleyan  appeal  to  the  eye  mingles  with  the 
palpably  Miltonic  appeal  to  the  ear.  Finally,  my  critic 
finds  the  treatment,  among  others,  of  the  "influence 
of  German  literature  upon  English  "  very  inadequate. 
Had  I  been  reviewing  my  own  book  I  could  have  made 
out  a  good  case  for  convicting  the  author  of  having 
dragged  in  the  influence  of  German  literature  in  quite 
disproportionate  measure.  I  should  be  honestly  grateful 
if  my  critic  would  enlarge  his  remark  on  what  is  to  me 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  aspects  of  the  entire 
period.  C.  H.  Herford. 

[It  is  difficult  to  argue  with  a  writer  who  seriously 
disputes  the  very  obvious  fact  that  the  key  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  greater  part  of  our  poetry  and  of  much  of 
our  prose  literature  between  1793  and  1830  is  not  to  be 
found  in  pre-contemporary  and  contemporary  history, 
and  who  understands  that  "history"  to  mean  "the 
decrees  of  Robespierre,"  and  "the  campaigns  of  Napo- 
leon "  ;  who  contends  that  "  the  Revolution  does  not 
carry  us  very  far  in  the  explanation  of  Shelley's 
'Prometheus  Unbound '"  (!)  naively  coupling  with  it 
"Tintern  Abbey"  and  the  "Ancient  Mariner";  who 
defends  his  statement  that  Shelley  and  Milton  seem  to 
blend  in  the  couplet  referred  to  because  it  blends  "a 
Shelleyan  appeal  to  the  eye "  (what  in  the  name  of 
criticism  can  that  be?)  "with  a  palpably  Miltonic 
appeal  to  the  ear":  rather  a  husky,  wheezy  echo,  I 
must  add,  of  "  To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  bound- 
less deep  "  ;  and  who  complains,  finally,  that,  so  far 
from  having  treated  the  German  influence  on 
our  poetry  and  criticism  inadequately,  he  has  rather 
overdone  it,'  and  yet  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Southey,  next  to  nothing 
is  said  of  their  numerous  debts  to  German  poetry. 
Coleridge's  most  eloquent  poem,  "  The  Hymn  to  Sunrise 
at  Chamonix,"  was  simply  an  expansion  of  a  well- 
known  poem  of  Frederike  Brun.  Southey's  English 
Eclogues  initiated  a  most  important  department  of 
idyllic  poetry,  and  Southey  himself  tells  us  that  an 
account  of  the  German  idyls  given  him  in  conversation 
suggested  these  poems  to  him.  But  illustration  would 
be  endless.  I  repeat,  Professor  Herford's  treatment  of 
the  German  influence  on  our  literature  during  the 
period  of  which  he  treats  is  very  inadequate. — The 
Reviewer.] 

MATTER  AND  FORCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Athen.-eum,  24  April,  1897. 

Sir, — In  your  interesting  review  of  the  important 
work  by  Messrs.  Singer  and  Behrens  entitled  "  Some 
Unrecognized  Laws  of  Nature  "  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  "Saturday  Review"  of  17  April,  you  say:— 
"  Briefly,  then,  they  reject  as  a  crude  piece  of  anthro- 
pomorphism the  current  idea  that  the  universe  is  com- 
posed of  matter  acted  upon  by  forces.  For  them  forces 
are  the  mere  expression  of  relative  states  of  matter  and 
are  not  separate  entities."  This  general  principle  from 
which  the  writers  of  this  important  work  start  is,  how- 
ever, not  altogether  novel.  That  forces  are  not  separate 
entities  has  probably  been  recognized  by  many.    It  is 
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certainly  a  conception  which  was  fully  recognized  by 
myself  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  Thus,  in  "The 
Beginnings  of  Life,"  vol.  i.  1872,  pp.  4  and  5,  I  wrote  : — 
"  Forces  are  'modes  of  motion,'  and  motion  is  con- 
tinuous. The  very  idea  of  motion,  however,  cannot  be 
realized  in  thought  except  it  be  in  connexion  with  a 
something  which  moves  ....  at  the  same  time  that 
force  is  indestructible,  it  is,  moreover,  incapable  of 
existing  alone  and  independently  of  matter.  We  can- 
not conceive  force  save  as  inhering  in,  and  appertaining 
to,  some  body  ;  we  cannot  conceive  a  body,  or  matter, 
existing  devoid  of  all  attributes  or  force  manifestations. 
Both  are  mutable,  both  indestructible,  and  both,  so  far  as 
we  know,  quite  incapable  of  existing  alone."  A  little 
further  on  this  doctrine  was  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  in  regard  to  "Life."  Thus  on  pp.  77,  78 
there  occurs  the  following  passage: — "All  bodies  in 
nature  have  properties  or  qualities — they  are  in  fact 
known  to  us  only  as  aggregates  of  such  and  such 
properties.  Bodies  are,  however,  divided  into  two  great 
classes — the  living  and  the  not-living— according  as 
they  do  or  do  not  possess  certain  qualities  or  properties. 
These  differentiating  qualities  are  those  which  are 
generalized  and  included  under  the  abstract  name 
'  Life.'  We  must  not  be  blinded,  however,  by  the  use 
of  such  a  word  ;  we  must  not  fall  into  the  old  error  of 
supposing  that  because  by  a  process  of  generalization 
we  have  conceived  a  mere  abstract  notion  which  we 
name  '  Life,'  that  therefore  there  is  anything  existing, 
of  and  by  itself,  answering  to  this  term.  No,  each 
material  body  has  properties  of  its  own — properties 
which  are  due  to  its  molecular  constitution — and  which 
make  it  what  we  know  it  to  be.  These  properties  are 
however  often  classed  together  in  a  definite  way  ; 
certain  of  the  objects  around  us,  for  instance,  have  a 
power  of  growing,  of  developing,  and  of  reproducing 
their  kind.  Bodies  possessing  such  properties  have 
been  arbitrarily  named  '  living '  bodies,  and  the  word 
'  Life  '  has  been  used  as  a  mental  symbol  connoting 
the  sum-total  of  the  properties  which  distinguish  such 
an  aggregate  from  the  members  of  the  other  great  class 
whose  representatives  do  not  present  such  proper- 
ties." Again  in  "The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind," 
1880,  pp.  143,  144,  and  149,  the  same  docrines  are 
applied  to  "  Mind"  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing brief  quotation  : — "An  attentive  consideration,  how- 
ever, of  such  evidence  altogether  fails  to  assure  us  of  the 
existence  of  1  the  mind  '  as  a  self-existent  entity.  It  is, 
indeed,  quite  the  reverse.  Very  many  of  those  who  are 
most  entitled  to  form  a  judgment  upon  this  subject 
regard  it  as  a  '  legitimate  inference '  from  existing 
knowledge  that  conscious  states,  and,  indeed,  '  mental 
phenomena '  generally,  are  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
perties and  molecular  activities  of  nerve  tissues,  just  as 
'  magnetic  phenomena '  are  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
perties and  molecular  actions  of  certain  kinds  or  states 
of  iron.  Regarded  as  ultimate  facts,  we  are  just  as 
impotent  to  '  explain '  the  relation  or  nexus  of  causa- 
tion, existing  between  magnetic  phenomena  and  the  one 
set  of  molecular  activities,  as  we  are  to  explain  the  causa- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  of  conscious  states  by  other 
molecular  activities.  The  mere  fact  that  we  are  each 
of  us  conscious  of  the  existence  of  mental  or  subjective 
states,  inscrutable  and  ultimate  as  these  must  always 
be,  certainly  cannot  be  supposed  to  give  any  knowledge 
of  '  mind  '  as  a  self-existent  entity." — Faithfully  yours, 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

"  FEMININE  EXEGETICS." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  May,  1897. 

Sir, — The  "Woman's  Bible"  is  entitled  "Part  I. 
The  Pentateuch,"  but  most  unfairly  ;  for  it  does  not,  as 
your  critique  remarks,  "uphold  the  glory  of  their  sex 
through  five  books,"  but  leaves  Leviticus  for  another 
part,  though  it  has  far  more  to  do  with  women,  either 
single  or  married,  than  all  the  other  books  not  only  of 
the  Pentateuch  but  of  Scripture.  The  whole  of  the 
arguments  are  very  feminine  in  following  current 
opinions  and  originating  nothing.  The  Matriarchate 
is  deduced  from  Genesis  ii.  24 ;  but  the  distinction 
thereof  from  the  present  system  is  nowise  explained 


either  by  L.  D.  Blake  or  the  editress.  The  sentence  in 
Genesis  iii.  16  is  taken  in  the  popular  sense,  as  referring 
to  women  in  general  instead  of  to  Eve  personally. 
The  editress  tells  us  that  in  chapter  v.  "  they  all  beget 
sons ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  origin  of  their 
daughters."  The  statement  in  every  case  of  the  ten 
is  "  he  begat  sons  and  daughters."  The  "oldest  son 
is  made  prominent  ;  his  name  only  is  given."  But 
Seth  was  not  an  oldest  son,  nor  apparently  Shem,  nor 
Abraham,  nor  Isaac,  nor  Moses,  nor  David,  &c. 
Hagar  and  Ishmael  are  said  to  be  "driven  out  of  the 
house  "  ;  but  Josephus  shows  they  were  well  endowed 
and  became  heads  of  the  Hagarenes.  The  legend  of 
Abraham's  second  denial  of  Sarah  at  Gerar  is  taken 
as  true,  though  plainly  only  a  Moabite  hash  of  the 
two  offences  of  Abram  and  Isaac.  "The  texts  on 
Lot's  daughters  and  Tamar  we  omit  altogether  as 
unworthy  a  place  in  the  Woman's  Bible."  But 
most  men  would  regard  the  story  of  Lot's  daughters 
as  a  slander  invented  by  Lot  himself,  who  was 
not  really  drunk  ;  and  we  must  remember  that,  as 
Josephus  remarks,  they  all  three  believed  themselves 
the  only  human  inhabitants  left  on  earth.  The  editress 
reckons  the  Patriarchs  to  have  had  but  "  seven  legiti- 
mate descendants  "  when  Ephraim  was  born,  and  "  if  it 
had  not  been  for  polygamy  and  concubinage,  the  great 
harvest  so  recklessly  promised  would  have  been  meagre 
indeed."  There  may  have  been  hundreds  legitimately 
born  before  Ephraim. 

The  Hebrews,  Mrs.  Stanton  settles,  "had  no  written 
language  at  that  time,  and  could  neither  read  nor  write." 
But  Psalms  88,  89,  and  others  profess  to  be  translated, 
as  well  as  Job,  and  much  of  Genesis,  from  documents  as 
old.  In  p.  73  she  gives  the  only  hint  of  a  real  grievance 
of  modern  women,  their  change  of  name  at  marriage, 
but  no  hint — though  "one  married  woman  in  England 
and  one  in  America"  had  one  name  from  birth  to 
death— how  to  obviate  this.  She  is  doubtless  the 
daughter  of  a  Mrs.  Cady  by  a  Mr.  Stanton.  If  she  has 
a  brother,  he  may  be  John  Cady  Stanton,  and  for  men 
this  system  is  excellent.  But  if  so,  I  maintain  she 
should  be  Elizabeth  Stanton  Cady.  By  keeping  her 
mother's  family  name  last,  she  would  (if  the  system  were 
general)  indicate  the  same  relations  as  now  ;  but  all 
women  would  preserve  and  transmit  their  maternal 
family  names,  just  as  men  do  their  paternal  ones.  Every- 
one should  have  three  names  by  birth,  and  add  one  at 
marriage.  By  divorce  and  remarriage  a  fifth  should  be 
added,  but  not  by  a  later  marriage  of  widowhood.  This 
would  distinguish  those  divorced  from  others. — -Yours 
very  obediently,  E.  L.  Garbett. 

CONTINENTS,  LOST  OR  STRAYED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

28  April,  1897. 

Sir, — The  reviewer  of  the  "Story  of  Atlantis"  in 
your  issue  of  17  April  hardly  occupies  a  safer  geological 
position  than  the  writers  whom  he  criticizes.  The 
doctrine  of  the  permanence  of  oceans  and  continents  is 
one  which  has  had  a  brief  rocket-like  course  and  is  now 
coming  fast  down  to  the  ground.  When  your  reviewer 
states  "  there  is  no  direct  scientific  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  former  lands,"  he  entirely  overlooks  the 
vast  and  many-sided  evidence  which,  thanks  largely  to 
the  members  of  the  Indian  Geological  Survey,  has 
made  "  Gondwana-land "  an  unquestionable  reality. 
That,  while  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  of  very  great  geolo- 
gical antiquity,  the  Indian  and  large  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  are  quite  modern  oceans,  must  now  be  taken 
as  one  of  the  most  unquestionable  facts  of  the  world's 
history.  If  your  reviewer  doubts  this  assertion,  I  would 
refer  him  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Blanford  in  the  "  Records  " 
of  the  Indian  Geological  Survey,  Vol.  XXIX.  (1896), 
Part  II.,  where  a  summary  of  the  growth  of  knowledge 
on  the  former  existence  of  a  great  southern  continent 
will  be  found. — Yours,  &c.  Geologist. 

[I  quite  agree  that  Mr.  Blanford  has  brought  together 
a  large  number  of  facts  which  would  be  very  prettily 
explained  by  the  past  existence  of  an  "  Indian  Ocean" 
continent ;  but  there  remains  the  lamentable  absence  of 
exact  evidence  from  dredging. — The  Reviewer.] 
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REVIEWS. 

LATTER-DAY  TURKEY. 

"The  Sultan  and  his  Subjects."    By  Richard  Davey. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1897. 

MR.  DAVEY  begins  his  book  by  frankly  setting 
before  his  readers  a  formidable  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal authorities  consulted  by  him  in  the   writing  of 
it.     They  are  a  hundred  in  number,  and  they  range 
from  the  Koran  to  Black's  latest  Guide  to  Constanti- 
nople ;   from  the   "Thousand  and  One   Nights,"  in 
Burton's  privately  printed  edition,  to  the  "  Autobiogra- 
phy of  Roger  North."  Mr.  Davey  has  turned  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  Archives  of  the  Bank  of  St.  George  at 
Genoa  and  on  the  other  to  the  "  Account  of  a  Remark- 
able Apparition  which  did  much  affright  the  Grand 
Turk  of  a  woman  with  a  brand  of  fyre  that  appeared  at 
Mekka  in  the  Heavens."    He  has  studied  Du  Cange 
and  Lamartine,  Marco  Polo  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  "  Christian  Valor  encamped  againsttheTurks" 
and  the  "  Divine  Liturgy  of  Armenia."  Thus  equipped, 
and  with  the  experience  of  a  residence  in  Constantinople, 
Mr.  Davey  has  compiled  one  of  the  best  books  ever 
written  on  Turkey.   1 1  appears,  too,  at  the  ' '  psychological 
moment,"  when,  after  two  years  of  more  or  less  violent 
discussion  of  the  eternal  Eastern  Question,  the  Turk 
has  once  more  made  his  appearance  as  a  conqueror  on 
European  soil ;  at  a  moment  when,  if  recent  news  from 
"authoritative  sources"  is  to  be  trusted,  he  is  actually 
proposing  to  demand  that  Greece  shall  be  pushed  back 
out  of  Thessaly  to  her  frontier  of  1831  !    Assuredly  the 
Sultan  and  his  subjects  are  appealing  more  than  ever  to 
our  curiosity  and  our  wonder.    The  Eastern  Question 
is  more  than   ever   perplexing.    "Yildiz,"  says  Mr. 
Davey,  ' '  like  the  Seraglio  of  the  good  old  times,  contains 
all  the  dramatis  personce  of  the  tales  of  Scheherazade — 
pashas,  eunuchs,  mollahs,  beys,  astrologers,  slaves, 
sultanas,   dancing   women,  Circassian  and  Georgian 
odalisques."  The  entire  Empire  is  a  mass  of  ignorance, 
superstition  and  fanaticism.    That  is  the  Oriental  side 
of  the  Turkish  problem,  the  "Arabian  Nights  "side.  Now 
take  the  other  side  which  has  been  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation  for  all  Europe  since  the  day  the  first  shot 
was  fired  on  the  slopes  of  Olympus  three  weeks  ago — 
namely,  the  highly  "correct"  behaviour  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  the  field.    It  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  little  incident,  narrated  by  Reuter's  corre- 
spondent with  Edhem  Pasha  : — 

"About  a  hundred  Greek  prisoners  were  taken  this 
morning.  I  came  across  one  who  was  being  brought 
before  an  officer.  He  was  very  much  fatigued,  and  so 
trembled  with  fear  that  he  could  hardly  speak.  He 
implored  the  officer  not  to  kill  him.  '  Why  do  you 
appeal  to  me  in  this  way  ?  '  asked  the  officer.  '  You 
are  a  prisoner  of  war.  We  don't  kill  prisoners  of  war.' 
The  prisoner  replied  that  in  the  Greek  army  it  was  said 
that  the  Turks  cut  their  prisoners  to  pieces.  When 
assured  that  he  need  have  no  fear  for  his  life,  he  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  with  an  effusiveness  which  was 
quite  pitiful.  The  officer  gave  him  cigarettes  and  coffee 
and  sent  him  away  to  get  some  food  and  drink." 

To  those  who  know  the  Turk  there  is  something 
positively  comic  in  the  officer's  remark  "  We  don't 
kill  prisoners  of  war." 

Here  is  another  rather  perplexing  manifestation  of 
the  Turkey  of  to-day: — "Orders  have  been  given  for 
the  arming  of  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  army  with  the 
•  Mauser  rifle.  By  the  recent  redistribution  of  troops 
the  forces  in  the  European  provinces  have  been  re- 
>  inforced  by  forty  battalions  from  Anatolia,  and  forty 
more  battalions  are  held  in  readiness  in  case  of  need." 

Mr.  Davey's  book  was  issued  before  the  present  war 
broke  out,  and  so  of  course  he  has  not  been  able  to 
incorporate  in  it  the  highly  interesting  and  brand-new 
Turkey  which  has  been  manifested  in  the  "correct 
attitude  "  of  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects  throughout  the 
Cretan  trouble  and  the  victorious  campaign  on  the 
Thessalian  frontier — that  attitude  which  has  so  much 
delighted  Berlin  and  Vienna  and  which  has  certainly  also 
caused  mingled  satisfaction  and  amazement  in  England 
— a  triumphant  hour  for  our  Ashmead  Bartletts  !  Yet 
Mr.  Davey's  book,  which  we  believe  to  be  entirely 


accurate  and  trustworthy,  bristles  with  strange  sad 
facts  which  prove  how  hopeless  is  any  real  reform  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.     Some  of  these  facts  are  "un- 
speakable "  ;  they  cannot  be  mentioned  here  ;  but  they 
are  notorious  to  all  who  know  the  country  and  the 
people.    Mr.  Davey  hints  at  them  in  several  passages, 
but  he  has  also  given  us  the  opinion  of  an  enlightened 
Turk  (there  are  such  beings)  upon  the  great  question  of 
Turkey — the  woman  question.    "  Z  Pasha,  a  gen- 
tleman who  speaks  several  European  languages  per- 
fectly and  who  has  lived  much  in  Paris  and  London, 
said  to  me  one  day  :  'There  is  no  social  or  family  life 
in  Turkey,  although  of  late  years  there  has  been  some 
improvement  in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  women. 
Still,  I  think  I  should  speak  the  truth  if  I  declared  that 
out  of  the  enormous  number  of  women  in  Constantinople 
— the  population  is  nearly  a  million — there  are  even  now 
not  more  than  five  thousand  who  can  read  and  write  their 
own  language  and  not  over   two  hundred  who  can 
speak  a  foreign  tongue.    Our  women  are  debarred  from 
all  intellectual  life.    They  can  take  no  practical  interest 
in  anything  except  their   household   concerns,  their 
gossip   and   their  clothes.    They   have  no  sense  of 
economy,  and  even  if  they  know  their  husbands  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  ruin  they  never  hesitate  to  run  up  bills 
in  the  shops  of  Pera  or  in  the  Great  Bazaar.  Their 
chief  object  in  life  is  to  get  money  and  spend  it.  Their 
conversation  is  not  only  trivial  but   very   often  in- 
decent."   To  this  Mr.  Davey  adds  a  footnote  in  which 
he  says  that  some  years  ago  the  Sultan  granted  per- 
mission to  the  young  Turkish  girls  of  the  upper  classes 
to  be  educated  in  the  Christian  schools  and  convents. 
While  he  was  in  Constantinople  Mr.   Davey  visited 
nearly  all  the  principal  female  schools,  and  he  was  in- 
variably assured  by  the  superioresses  of  convents  and 
the  mistresses  of  schools  of  all  nationalities  that  they  were 
delighted  when  his  Majesty  had  withdrawn  his  autho- 
rization, because  "one  little  Turkish  girl's  conversation 
was  enough  to  corrupt  an  entire  class — so  indescribably 
filthy  was  it."  There  is  a  fact  !  one  only  of  many  such, 
scattered  through  Mr.  Davey's  two   volumes,  which 
show  how  rotten  is  the  social  condition  of  the  Sultan's 
subjects.    "  We  have  no  social  life.    Our  women  are 
ignorant ;  their  minds  are  low  beyond  the  possibility  of 
description  " — that  is  the  cry  of  the  enlightened  Turk. 

Islam,  according  to  Mr.  Davey,  is  already  practically 
dead,  though,  as  religions  die  hard,  it  may  be  centuries 
before  its  mighty  carcase  is  buried  out  of  sight.  The 
reason  is  that  Islam  cannot  compete  with  civilization  ; 
it  cannot  progress.  Christian  nations  have  advanced  ; 
those  which  are  under  the  iron  yoke  of  Mohammedanism 
remain  stationary.  It  was  Mohammed  himself  who 
bound,  as  it  were,  the  heads  of  his  followers  with  an 
iron  band  which  makes  them  incapable  of  absorbing 
new  ideas.  "Absolutely  persuaded  that  the  Koran  is 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  not  only  of  God's  revelation, 
but  of  all  science,  the  orthodox  Mohammedan  despises 
learning  as  contrary  to  the  Divine  will,  and  disdains 
those  people  who  venture  to  lift  even  the  corners  of  the 
veil  and  inquire  into  those  secrets  of  nature  which  He 
manifestly  desires  shall  remain  shrouded  in  mystery. 
The  Mohammedan  hates  European  progress  as  a  subtle 
enemy  which  may  one  day  drive  him  from  the  lands  he 
has  conquered  and  deprive  him  of  that  dreamy  existence 
suited  to  his  temperament  and  inclination."  One  of 
Mr.  Davey's  most  admirable  chapters  is  that  en- 
titled "The  Latter-Day  Turks."  Into  thirty  pages 
he  has  compressed  all  that  is  really  essential  to  know 
about  the  Turkey  of  to-day — the  Turkey  of  Abdul  Hamid, 
the  Sultan  who  has  made  his  capital  a  spy-infested  hell 
on  earth.  He  has  done  much  for  education,  Mr.  Davey 
admits  ;  but  the  education  is  a  mere  sham  ;  the  teachers 
are  profoundly  ignorant,  and  the  children  merely  parrot 
learners.  The  British  Embassy,  says  Mr.  Davey,  once 
received  the  Sultan's  pressing  invitation  to  prevail  upon 
the  chaplain  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  discontinue  the 
singing  of  the  hymn  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers." 
His  Majesty  had  been  persuaded  that  the  hymn  was  a 
revolutionary  song,  and  that  the  excellent  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  assembled  at  the  English  Church  on 
Sunday  afternoons  were  bent  on  an  onward  march  to 
Yildiz  ! 

In  Mr.  Davey's  second  volume  are  chapters  upon  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  which  are 
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as  interesting  as  those  upon  the  Turks,  and  are  equally 
packed  with  facts  and  things  not  generally  known.  He 
indulges  in  a  prophecy  as  regards  Macedonia,  where,  he 
thinks,  "  when  the  snows  are  melted,"  we  shall  see  the 
sequence  of  that  curious  event  which  took  place  last 
year  when  the  little  baby  Boris,  much  against  the  will 
of  his  parents  and  to  the  absolute  indifference  of 
the  Bulgarian  people,  was  baptized  into  the  Ortho- 
dox Church.  Macedonia,  he  believes,  will  pass  under 
Bulgarian  rule,  "  but  only  on  the  condition  that 
Bulgaria  consents  to  deliver  herself  up,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  the  Russian  autocrat."  That  was  written 
before  the  victories  of  Edhem  on  the  Thessalian 
frontier.  Throughout  Macedonia  now,  from  Monastir 
to  the  Thracian  border,  the  Ottoman  power  is  stronger 
than  ever.  The  Greeks  have  been  sent  reeling  back 
to  their  original  frontier  ;  the  threatened  mobilization 
of  the  Bulgarian  army  has  vanished  into  thin  air  at  a 
whisper  from  the  Autocrat  ;  the  attitude  of  the  Sultan 
and  his  army  has  been  "  correct"  to  the  utmost  desire 
of  the  Powers  ;  Greece — dire  penalty  for  foolhardiness  ! 
— -has  actually  assisted  in  the  revival  and  rehabilitation 
of  her  deadly  foe.  These  have  been  the  results  of  a 
seven  days'  war.  The  snows  that  were  to  melt  in 
Macedonia  have  not  even  fallen  yet. 

Wentworth  Huyshe. 

THE  CHAPLAIN  IN  INDIA. 

"  Indian  Gup  :  Untold  Stories  of  the  Indian  Mutiny." 
By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Baldwin.  London  :  Neville 
Beeman,  Limited.  1897. 

THE  title  of  this  book  may  sound  strangely  to 
English  readers,  but  gup  is  merely  the  Hindostani 
equivalent  for  gossiping  prattle,  of  which  Mr.  Baldwin 
modestly  and  correctly  adjudges  his  reminiscences  to 
consist.  Nor  are  they  necessarily  the  worse  for  this. 
As  with  the  stage  so  with  literature  :  it  is  not  every 
theatregoer  who  delights  in  the  more  serious  views  of 
life:  a  light  burlesque  suffices  him,  without  wit,  or  plot, 
or  serious  meaning  to  keep  his  intelligence  alert.  Such 
a  book  as  this  is  the  mere  froth  of  literature,  but  there 
are  many  readers  who  will  be  amused  by  the  kaleido- 
scopic view  of  India  presented  by  a  chaplain  who  is 
professionally  aloof  and  apart  from  all  those  engrossing 
imperial  duties  of  administration  which  are  both  the 
theme  and  justification  of  most  works  which  treat  of 
our  Indian  Empire.  But  the  lightness  of  matter  in 
Mr.  Baldwin's  volume  in  no  way  excuses  the  careless- 
ness which  has  left  numerous  errors  in  the  text — such 
as  have  for  leave,  phophecy  for  prophesy  (or  vice  versa), 
insufficient  for  inefficient,  confidently  for  confidentially. 
Nor  do  names,  English  or  Indian,  fare  any  better. 
Prinsep  is  the  name  of  a  family  honourably  associated 
with  Indian  history,  yet  it  appears  disguised  as  Princess 
and  Princep.  The  famous  pillar  known  as  the  Kootub, 
a  few  miles  from  Delhi,  masquerades  as  the  Trootub, 
and  a  Government  Nuzzool  building  as  Muzzool. 

The  chaplain  occupies  a  peculiar  and  not  altogether 
dignified  position  in  the  Indian  service.  There  is  no 
State  church  in  India,  and  the  Government  is  extremely 
averse  to  paying  for  the  religious  requirements  of 
the  Christian  community  out  of  revenues  chiefly  con- 
tributed by  Hindus  and  Mahomedans.  The  British 
soldier,  who  is  probably  the  person  who  least  desires 
-his  services,  has  consequently  the  chaplain  placed  to  his 
account  in  the  military  budget ;  while  the  civil  popula- 
tion, in  the  large  stations  where  no  troops  are  stationed, 
find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  church  or  minister  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  pay  largely  for  building  the  one 
and  maintaining  the  other.  The  church  at  Lahore, 
enlarged  by  episcopal  vanity  into  a  cathedral,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  energy  of  Mr.  Baldwin  himself, 
was  many  years  in  building,  as  the  subscriptions  of  the 
faithful  came  slowly  in.  The  attitude  taken  up  by  the 
Government  in  this  matter  is  somewhat  puerile.  So 
long  as  Christianity  is  the  creed  of  the  ruling  Power  in 
India,  the  provision  of  adequate  and  decent  accom- 
modation for  '  public  worship  for  the  Christian 
community  is  as  much  its  concern  as  the  erection 
of  any  other  class  of  public  building,  and  its  alarm 
at  possible  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  natives 
is    irrational.     Far    more   open   to  misconstruction 
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was  its  appointment  of  Dr.  French,  a  missionary,  as 
the  first  Bishop  of  Lahore  ;  for  the  chaplain,  however 
fervent  his  proselytizing  zeal,  is,  as  a  servant  of 
Government,  forbidden  to  have  any  religious  dealings 
with  the  natives,  while  the  missionary  as  a  free-lance 
is  bound  by  no  official  fetters,  and  is  the  proclaimed 
enemy  of  the  creeds  of  the  people.  This  detachment 
from  all  missionary  experience  is  evident  in  Mr.  Baldwin's 
remarks.  "  Broadly  it  may  be  said,"  he  observes, 
"that  the  whole  of  the  natives  of  India  are  as  well 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  as  the  children 
in  our  National  schools,  and  in  God's  good  time  a  nation 
will  be  born  in  a  day."  So  far  as  this  enigmatical 
sentence  is  intelligible,  it  is  an  absurd  travesty  of  the 
truth.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  Hindus  and  Mahomedans 
has  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  tenets  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  this  may  well  be  understood  when  their 
three  hundred  millions  are  compared  with  the  few  ill- 
equipped  and  half-educated  missionaries  who  have  no 
exact  knowledge  of  the  refined  philosophical  systems 
which  they  labour  to  destroy,  and  rarely  possess  any 
colloquial  facility  in  the  dialects  which  are  alone  under- 
stood by  the  peasantry.  Christianity  has  been  triumphant 
among  races  which  possessed  a  simple  undogmatic 
taith  ;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  scientific  religions — 
Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Judaism  and  Muhamadanism 
— it  has  signally  failed,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  an 
eventual  victory. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Aberigh  Mackay,  whose 
"  Twenty-one  Days  in  India  "  is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  and  vivid  descriptions  of  Indian  society  that 
have  ever  been  penned,  did  not  devote  a  chapter  to  the 
chaplain.  It  is  true  that  he  has  given  us  an  immortal 
sketch  of  the  Archdeacon,  but  this  dignitary  is  so  subli- 
mated that  we  can  scarcely  recognize  in  him  any  taint 
of  the  original  chaplain,  even  if  he  were  ever  a  chaplain 
at  all.  In  old  days,  which  Mr.  Baldwin  deals  with  in 
his  narrative,  the  archidiaconal  charge  of  one  man  ex- 
tended from  Calcutta  to  Peshawar,  so  it  may  be 
imagined  that  discipline  was  lax  and  neither  bishop  nor 
archdeacon  was  often  seen  by  the  lower  clergy.  No 
class  of  men  can  maintain  a  high  standard  of  conduct 
or  character  without  discipline  and  supervision,  and  the 
Indian  chaplains  were  no  exception  to  the  rule.  There 
are  many  who  remember  Lahore  in  the  days  following 
the  Mutiny,  before  any  bishop-bearing  railway  had 
scarred  the  virgin  soil  of  the  Punjab,  and  when  the 
orthodox  met  for  worship  in  the  tomb  of  the  dancing 
girl  Anarkalli  (pomegranate  blossom),  a  far  more 
picturesque  shrine  than  the  modern  Indo-Gothic  in- 
congruity which  has  succeeded  it.  In  those  days 
the  spiritual  light  and  leading  were  with  the  laity 
and  not  with  the  Church':  Sir  Robert  Montgomery, 
Colonel  Lake,  Sir  Donald  McLeod,  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes,  and  Colonel  Reynell  Taylor.  The  ordinary 
chaplain  was  a  warning,  not  an  example.  Lazy, 
frivolous,  pleasure  loving,  keener  for  billiards  and  the 
bottle  than  for  the  ordinances  of  his  Church,  there  was, 
perhaps,  no  class  of  the  official  community  which  held  a 
lower  place  in  popular  estimation.  There  were  a  few 
worthy  exceptions,  it  is  true,  who  endeavoured  with 
pious  hands  to  tend  and  water  the  fragile  exotic  plant 
of  Christianity  in  the  midst  of  the  overcrowding  jungle 
of  indifferentism  and  Oriental  heterodoxy.  But  their 
devotion  only  rendered  more  painfully  evident  the 
general  religious  slovenliness.  Mr.  Baldwin  himself 
did  memorable  work  for  the  Eurasian  community  and 
for  the  European  loafer.  But  this  was  in  the  'seventies, 
not  in  the  earlier  days  when  the  loafer,  who  is  the  curse 
and  plague  spot  of  our  civilization,  was  unknown.  His 
unclean  trail  follows  the  railway  all  over  the  East,  and 
there  is  now  no  native  State  which  is  secure  from  the 
intrusion  of  this  human  beast  of  prey,  as  obnoxious  to 
the  sober  and  gentle  natives  as  the  tiger  itself.  Of  the 
Eurasian  community  of  mixed  blood,  Mr.  Baldwin  gives 
a  very  unfavourable  and  unjust  estimate,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Mackay  is  far  more  sympathetic  and  correct.  The 
half-castes  occupy  an  unfortunate  position,  despised  by 
the  English  and  disliked  by  the  natives,  and  they  are 
no  doubt  inheritors  of  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of 
both  races.  But  they  are  excellent,  law-abiding  citizens, 
possessed  of  many  of  the  gentler  social  and  domestic 
virtues  and  do  not  deserve  a  general  condemnation. 

From  a  high  ethical  standpoint  the  Indian  chaplain 
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seems  to  occupy  a  position  which  is  inherently  de- 
moralizing to  the  robuster  virtues  of  Christianity.  He 
is  like  the  private  physician  of  a  great  prince,  who  is 
prohibited  all  private  practice,  and  who  thus,  year  by 
year,  grows  more  inapt  in  the  scientific  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  healing  art.    The  Indian  chaplain  holds 
the  same  place  with  reference  to  the  seething  millions 
which  surround  him.    He  has  been  trained  to  believe 
that  they  will  have  a  most  uncomfortable  hereafter  unless 
they  abandon  their  false  gods  in  favour  of  Christianity  ; 
yet  he  is  forbidden  to  attempt  to  guide  them  into  a 
better  way.     He  is  the  servant  of  an  enlightened 
Government  which  has  decided,  first  from  expediency 
and  then  from  principle,  that  the  rulers  of  an  alien 
people  have  no  concern  with  their  religious  beliefs,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  grave  offence  against  statesmanship 
to  endeavour  to  influence  them.    So  the  unfortunate 
chaplain  has  to  stand  aside  and  occupy  himself  with 
stoles  and  chasubles,  and  keeping  in  decent  order  his 
church  and  graveyard,   while   he  sees  the  despised 
missionary  gallantly  charging  the  hostile  armies  of  Siva 
and  Mahomed.    What  wonder  that  under  such  con- 
ditions the  flame  of  faith  burns  low,  and  the  Indian 
chaplain  sometimes  looks  back  with  regret   to  his 
English  village,  where,  as  a  poor  curate,  he  might  still, 
in  full  freedom,  deliver,  to  all  who  would  hear,  the 
message  a  fervent  belief  in  which  can  alone  justify  and 
dignify  his  mission. 

FOR  THE  EPICURE. 

"  A  Book  of  Sauces."  By  S.  Beatty-Pownall.   London  : 

Chapman  &  Hall.  1897. 
"  Fifty  Lunches."    By  A.  Kenney-Herbert.     London  : 

Edward  Arnold.  1897. 

"  \/f  ON  fils, "  said  a  witty  chef  in  dying,  "  soyez 
sage  dans  les  Apices  et  surtout  ne  poussez  pas 
le  poivre  jusqu'au  fanatisme."    In  this  pregnant  obiter 
dictum  the  wise  cook  gave  negative  expression  to  the 
whole  secret  of  that  portion  of  the  art  which  lies 
beyond  the  significance  of  the  adjective  "plain."    "  Ne 
poussez  pas  le  poivre  jusqu'au  fanatisme."    In  sauce 
and  in    seasoning,  in  garnish   and   in   stuffing,  the 
pepper  and  the  spices  must  always  be  less  their  inform- 
ing spirit  than  the  guardian  angel  of  their  merits  ;  and 
it  is  this  lesson  which  Mr.  Beatty-Pownall  makes  haste 
to  enforce  most  assiduously  amid  all  the  wealth  of 
detail  which  he  lavishes  upon  his  book.    Sauces  are 
divided  even  as  mankind  into  the  white  and  the  coloured 
varieties  ;  both  spring  from  the  same  lowly  origin  in  a 
pat  of  butter,  but  both  diverge  from  each  other  in  the 
development  that  results  from  the  distinction  of  their 
functions.    We  in  England — barren  and  unimaginative 
race  ! — can  claim  exclusive  possession  of  but  one  sub- 
variety  of  the  white  kind,  one  only  that  can  properly 
be  called  our  own  ;  but  that  possession  is  an  important 
one,    and  is  known  to  fame  as  melted  butter.  Mr. 
Beatty-Pownall  lays  emphatic  stress  upon  the  right 
manufacture  of  this  fundamental  sauce,  and  upon  all  the 
developments  of  which  it  is  capable.  Starting  from  this 
broad  basis,  you  may  trace  the  course  of  all  the  savoury 
butters,  discovering,  by  the  aid  of  this  clever  manipu- 
lator, the  almost  endless  permutations  and  combinations 
which  give  to  epicurean  dreams  a  substance  and  a 
name.    Still,  it  is  to  France  that  the  chief  glories  of 
sauce  belong.    That  nation  may  claim  the  sole  honours 
of  all  the  known  brown  and  of  many  among  the  best 
known  white  sauces,  in  every  variety  of  which  Mr. 
Beatty-Pownall  proves  himself  a  proficient  and  lucid 
guide.    He  rightly  insists  on  the  quality  of  patience 
among  cooks,  and  proves  conclusively  how  necessary 
that  virtue  is  for  this  one  great  division  of  the  world  of 
cookery.    To  achieve  a  real  success  in  the  manufacture 
of  sauces  the  cook  must  possess  a  delicate  discrimina- 
tion of  the  gradations,  the  harmonies  and  the  discords 
of  flavours,  and  must  give  to  his  butter,  his  flour,  his 
source  of  heat  and  his  vegetable  and  animal  juices  a 
minute  and  unremitting  attention.    We  have  only  one 
suggestion  to  make  :   in   the   manufacture  of  bread 
sauce  the  shallot  is  preferable  to  the  onion,  even  the 
gay  spring  variety. 

In  any  discussion  of  Mr.  A.  Kenney-Herbert's  book 
let  him  first  be  implored  to  avoid  that  detestable  word 


"lunch."    Apart,  moreover,  from  this  initial  mistake, 
Mr.  Kenney-Herbert's  meals  are  a  disappointment  to 
any  eager  gourmand  who  may  combine  a  decent  dis- 
cretion with  his  eagerness.    It  is  the  first  law  of  eating, 
be  the  dishes  never  so  elaborate,  that  food  should  be 
related  to  the  capacity  of  the  eater,  in  the  matter  of 
liver,  digestion,  stomach,  and  the  rest  ;  but  as  that 
capacity  varies  according  to  the  construction  of  different 
subjects,  the  wise  arranger  of  meals  must  choose  for  his 
hero  a  normal  man  with,  say,  but  an  occasional  lapse 
of  liver,  a  rare  habit  of  bile,  and  a  digestion  stirred  to 
disobedience  not  more  than  once  in  three  weeks.  But 
the  man   for  whom   Mr.   Kenney-Herbert  composes 
"  lunches "  should,  to  eat  his  dishes,  have  an  iron- 
bound  digestion  that  no  excess  can  impair,  a  virile 
liver  that  would  withstand  the  seductions  of  the  first 
oil-brew,  and  a  tendency  to  bile  as  rare  as  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  visible  at  Greenwich.    Every  detail  of  these 
"lunches"  is  imagined  upon  a  scale  of  almost  nause- 
ating richness.    Take,  for  one  example,  a  meal  of  which 
the  component  parts  are  Filets  de  Barbue  a  la  Bonnefoy, 
Poulet  a  la  Toscane,   Profiterolles  au  chocolat,  and 
OZufs  a   la  Russe  ;  grant  that  the   quantity  is  not 
exaggerated,  who  save  an  inhabitant  of  Jupiter  could, 
in  point  of  material,  splash  his  way  through  fifty  such 
meals?    It  may  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Kenney-Herbert's 
dishes  are   in  themselves   well   enough  ;   were  they 
judiciously  assorted  with  staple  dishes  of  a  more  prosaic 
disposition,  they  might  be  adopted  as  an  admirable 
basis — colouring  matter — for  luncheons  arranged  more 
naturally  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  haman 
stomach  and  less  according  to  the  enormous  desire  of 
the  human  heart.    Mr.  Kenney-Herbert  assumes  that 
the  flesh  is  as  willing  as   the  spirit ;   he  is  a  very 
Trappist  in  his  exaggerations.    Had  he  made  a  more 
moderate  use  of  his  matter,  he  would  have  written  a  far 
more  effective  book  ;  but  his  superfluous  demands  upon 
the  body  are  too  severe,  too  exacting,  too  persistent. 
In  food,  as  in  architecture,  proportion  is  the  thing. 

ARISTOTLE  IMPROVED. 

[published  this  week.] 

'  Lectures  in  the  Lyceum  ;  or,  Aristotle's  Ethics  for 
English  Readers."  Edited  by  St.  George  Stock. 
London,  New  York  and  Bombay  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  1897. 

IF  the  late  Mrs.  Markham  had  turned  her  attention 
from  modern  history  to  ancient  philosophy  she 
would  probably  have  treated  Aristotle's  "Ethics"  on 
the  lines  followed  in  Mr.   Stock's  "  Lectures  in  the 
Lyceum."  From  the  teacher's  point  of  view  the  method 
may  be  excusable,  to  the  pupil  it  may  be  tolerable,  but 
to  the  ordinary  grown  person  it  is  simply  exasperating. 
Mr.  Stock,  of  course,  can  plead  a  scintilla  of  historical 
justification.    It  has  been  argued,  with  some  show  of 
proof,  that  the  existing  text  of  the  "  Nicomachean 
Ethics"  is  but  a  bundle  of  notes  delivered  at  a  series  of 
"catechetical  lectures,"  and  he  has  apparently  under- 
taken to  supply  the  lactea  ubertas  which  an  ancient 
critic  discovered  in  the  literary  remains  of  a  philosopher 
who  is  generally  considered  an  exceptionally  crabbed 
writer.    Mr.  Stock's  idea  has  been  to  invest  the  treatise 
which  he  has  taken  in  hand  with  a  living  interest,  and 
to  break  up  the  more  or  less  continuous  argument  into 
the  form  of  a  dialogue.    The  "  persons  "  introduced, 
besides  Aristotle  himself,  are  "  Theophrastus,  his  suc- 
cessor as  head  of  the  Peripatetic  School  ;  Eudemus,  a 
prominent  disciple,  author  of  the  '  Eudemian  Ethics,' 
and  Nicomachus,  Aristotle's  son,  who  died  young." 
From  the  quality  of  the  remarks  put  into  his  mouth  we 
cannot  say  that  his  early  decease  was  any  serious  loss 
to  the  speculative  world.    Let  us  listen  to  the  sprightly 
youth.    His  eminent  father  had  been  expounding  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  which  he  was  illustrating  by 
a  few  practical  hints.  First  of  all,  he  had  said,  avoid  that 
Extreme  which  is  in  its  nature  more  opposed  to  the 
Mean.    "  Choose  Scylla  rather  than  Charybdis,  which 
will  wreck  you  altogether,  following   the   advice  of 
Calypso  : — 

'  Steer  clear  thy  bark  of  all  this  seething  surf.'" 
"  Nicomachus.  Wasn't  it  Circe  who  said  that,  father? 
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Aristotle.  I  believe  it  was,  my  son,  now  you  men- 
tion it.  You  are  fresher  from  your  Homer  than  I 
am. 

Theophrastus.  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  was 
neither  Circe  nor  Calypso,  but  Ulysses,  who  said 
these  words  to  his  pilot.  He  was  repeating  what 
Circe  had  said  to  him  in  a  slightly  different  form. 
Aristotle.  Thank  you.  It  is  well  to  be  accurate, 
though  the  point  does  not  affect  the  illustration. 
Of  the  two  extremes  one  may  be  worse  and  more 
erroneous  than  the  other.  And,  when  this  is  the 
case,  if  you  cannot  hit  the  Mean  exactly,  it  is  well 
to  take  the  lesser  evil  as  your  '  second  sailing.' 
Nicomachus.  I  have  often  heard  that  phrase,  father  ; 

but  I  can't  say  I  ever  rightly  understood  it. 
Aristotle.  Well,  what  pleases  the  mariner  best  is  to 
be  scudding  along  the  ^Egean  before  a  favouring 
breeze.    But,  if  the  wind  drops,  and  a  dead  calm 
conies  on,  what  must  he  do  then  ?    Why,  put  out 
his  oars  and  row." 
This  is  by  no  means  an  unfavourable  instance  of  the 
puerilities  which  Mr.  Stock  has  imported  into  Aristotle. 
On  the  discussion  of  the  pleasures  arising  from  the 
sense  of  smell  the  youth  breaks  in,  "  When  I'm  hungry, 
father,  I  must  confess  that  a  good  whiff  of  something 
cooking  for  dinner  is  most  delicious,  especially  if  there 
are  onions  in  it."    Well,  we  do  not  find  much  of  the 
onion  in  Mr.  Stock's  concoctions.    But  at  least  he 
might  refrain  from  improving  on  Aristotle  himself,  and 
bringing  him  up  to  date  : — 

"  You  need  not  suppose,"  the  philosopher  is  sup- 
posed to  say,  "  that  differences  of  individual  taste  are  a 
mere  matter  of  personal  caprice.  If  one  man  likes  fat 
and  another  lean,  there  is  probably  something  in  their 
physical  constitution  to  account  for  this  diversity. 
Take  the  man  who  eschews  fat,  and  put  him  to  live  at 
the  North  Pole  ;  before  long  you  will  find  him  develop 
a  taste  for  blubber.  Then,  again,  though  there  is  great 
variety  of  individual  tastes,  yet  the  variation  takes  place 
within  limits.  Every  one  likes  almonds  better  than 
gravel." 

In  spite  of  the  ineptitudes,  the  feeble  pleasantries 
and  the  irritating  wordiness,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Mr.  Stock's  book  has  certain  merits.  It  does  bring  out 
the  main  points  which  a  beginner  in  moral  philosophy 
has  to  grasp,  and  it  puts  them  in  an  intelligible  way. 
We  think  that  it  might  be  found  useful  by  a  stupid 
"  passman  "  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  muddle- 
headed  tutor,  and  read  the  text  and  attended  lectures 
without  getting  a  definite  idea  what  the  Greek  was  all 
about.  If  the  editor,  as  he  calls  himself,  had  confined 
his  ambition  within  these  modest  limits,  we  could  have 
congratulated  him  upon  a  success.  But  the  Preface  in 
which  he  pays  his  compliments  to  Professor  Bywater 
and  the  late  Professor  Chandler  would  seem  to  suggest 
a  loftier  aim.  He  claims  it  as  a  merit  to  have  "  endea- 
voured to  rescue  something  of  Professor  Chandler's 
mind  from  'oblivion's  subtle  wrong.'  "  Those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  work  of  that  distinguished 
recluse  will  be  least  satisfied  with  the  memorial  thus 
volunteered. 

A  FRENCH  COUNTRY  VICAR. 

"Letters  of  a  Country  Vicar."  From  the  French  of 
Yves  le  Querdec.  By  Mara  Gordon  Holmes. 
London  :  William  Heinemann.  1897. 

THE  ordinary  fireside  or  dinner-table  discussion  of 
dwindling  congregations  and  school  difficulties  in 
our  own  country  parishes  seldom  proceeds  far  before 
some  bold  spirit  turns  to  France  for  an  illustration, 
whereby  his  auditors  are  confirmed  in  their  belief  that 
if  any  one  knew  anything  about  religion  in  France  the 
parallel  might  be  useful  and  would  certainly  be  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Yves  le  Querdec  supplies  material  for  such  a 
comparison,  and  we  learn  more  from  the  letters  of  his 
cure  than  we  should  from  twice  as  many  polemical 
articles.  We  might  know  something  of  the  supposed 
official  attitude  of  the  Republican  Government  towards 
the  Church  and  yet  have  no  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
things  really  happen,  and  the  best-argued  abstractions 
cannot  vie  with  concrete  examples.  So  the  author  has 
done  well  to  set  before  us  this  particular  vicar  fighting 
his  battles  in  this  particular  village  of  St.  Julien.  From 


the  first  we  begin  to  realize  the  various  elements  which 
make  up  the  problem— the  bishop,  the  old-fashioned 
clergy  who  remain  in  their  shells,  the  high-principled 
but  disappointed  nobleman  who  sulks  in  his  castle,  the 
peasant  mayor  who  is  a  Catholic,  and  yet  a  Red  Republi- 
can impatient  of  castle  rule,  the  frightened  schoolmaster, 
the  apathetic  peasants,  the  more  obstinate  artisans  and 
the  powerful  shoemaker  who  takes  his  orders  from 
various  anti-religious  associations  and  is  courted  by 
the  big-wigs  of  the  party.  What  a  subject  for 
the  artist !  And  here  we  must  confess  to  a  certain 
disappointment.  The  knowledge,  the  experience, 
the  dramatic  stuff  is  all  here,  but  the  thrill  is 
absent.  _  Maybe  the  effect  is  partly  due  to  the  English 
translation  ;  but  the  book  reads  as  if  it  were  the  work 
of  a  man  who  knew,  and  yet  was  not  intoxicated  with, 
his  vision  of  the  village  and  its  place,  the  moves  and 
the  counter-moves,  the  cabals,  the  unexpected  clash  of 
interests.  Imagine  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
author  of  the  "  Comddie  Humaine  "  would  have 
attacked  this  work  ;  how  the  party  politics  would  have 
fired  his  blood  like  wine  ;  with  what  passionate  admira- 
tion he  would  have  woven  the  threads  ;  and  how  we, 
his  readers,  would  have  followed  him  breathless  into 
the  smallest  details.  Genius  one  may  not  demand  from 
any  writer,  and  perhaps  the  passionate  interest  of  the 
artist  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing  as  genius  ;  and 
yet  no  one  with  a  spark  of  emotion  in  him  could 
read  the  "Letters  of  a  Country  Vicar"  without 
wondering  at  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  author  has 
avoided  writing  a  masterpiece.  One  scene  only  is 
memorable,  though  as  a  suggestion  rather  than  an 
achievement.  And  this  scene  is  part  of  a  side  issue, 
the  private  history  of  the  Marquis  de  St.  Julien  and  his 
daughter,  who  has  determined  to  become  a  nun.  Her 
father  has  been  told,  but  days  go  by  and  no  word  passes 
between  them.  At  last  the  moment  comes  when  she 
may  speak,  and  it  is  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  usual 
villa  in  an  ordinary  seaside  resort  that  the  daughter 
slips  down  at  her  father's  knees,  crying,  her  head  empty 
of  thought,  hearing  "the  slight  tic-tac  of  the  clock,  the 
cries  of  the  children  in  the  street,  the  long  swell  of 
waves  creeping  up  slowly  at  regular  intervals,  to  break 
against  the  strand." 

But  let  us  look  at  one  of  the  vicar's  multitudinous 
difficulties.  He  is  preparing  an  ignorant  class  for 
confirmation,  and  the  schoolmaster  objects  ("What 
will  the  inspector  say  ? ")  if  the  children  are  thus 
made  to  miss  some  hours  every  week  out  of  their 
school-time.  The  children  cannot  come  into  the 
village  before  school-time  or  stay  after  ;  for  in  winter  it 
is  dark,  and  in  summer  their  work  is  required  by  their 
parents.  It  is  true  that  Thursday  is  a  whole  holiday  ; 
but  that  is  just  the  one  free  day  on  which  parents  wish 
their  children  to  stay  on  the  farm.  Moreover,  if  the  law 
were  roused  and  strictly  applied,  rural  catechizing 
would  become  quite  impossible — "  we  live  under  a 
tolerant  administration,  I  grant,  but  the  whole  religious 
life  of  the  country  hangs  upon  an  act  of  good  pleasure." 
But  the  bold  vicar  finds  a  foothold  from  which  he  can 
direct  his  attack.  The  half-pagan  peasants  "  would 
not  let  their  children  miss  confirmation  for  anything  in 
the  world  ;  it  is  a  rite  which  must  not  be  evaded  ;  but 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  rite,  which  allows  the  boys  to 
hire  themselves  out  at  the  farms  and  the  girls  to  enter 
service."  Here  is  the  vicar's  advantage.  He  declares 
roundly  that  the  children  shall  only  be  confirmed  if  they 
know  the  catechism,  and  for  this  purpose  they  must  come 
to  him  regularly.  The  parents  whine,  but  have  to 
submit,  and  when  the  vicar  allows  them  their  Thursday 
free,  they  are  delighted,  and  he  leaves  them  to  fight  it 
out  as  best  they  can  with  the  schoolmaster,  for,  "  after 
all,  the  parents  are  masters  of  the  situation,  and  always 
end  by  getting  what  they  like." 

AN  ANONYMOUS  SPORTSMAN. 
[published  this  week.] 
"The   Sportsman   in  Ireland."     By  "Cosmopolite." 
(Sportsman's  Library.)     Edited   by  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell.    Illustrated.    London  :  Arnold.  1897. 

FOR  the  third  volume  of  his  admirable  library  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell's  choice  has  fallen  upon  a  book 
that,  appearing  rather  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  gave 
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rise  to  considerable  speculation  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
author.  The  work  in  its  original  form  was  in  two 
volumes,  and  included  an  account  of  a  tour  in  the 
Highlands,  as  well  as  a  number  of  passages  having 
reference  to  those  religious  and  other  controversies 
generally  regarded  as  inseparable  from  the  social  history 
of  Ireland.  These  topics,  irrelevant  to  sport,  have,  and 
we  think  wisely,  been  omitted  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  single  volume  should  also 
have  necessitated  the  exclusion  of  the  concluding 
account  of  the  tour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Awe 
and  Loch  Lomond.  This,  besides  containing  sundry 
quaint  observations  on  the  pike  and  salmon  of  those 
waters,  would  have  furnished  an  interesting  contrast 
with  the  Scotch  tour  that  formed  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  volume  of  this  library.  The  present  work  is 
devoted  almost  wholly  to  angling.  The  author  and  his 
companion  certainly  met  with  extraordinary  success  both 
on  river  and  lough.  The  descriptions  of  encounters  with 
monsters  are  always  vivid,  though  often  marred  by  ex- 
aggerations the  reverse  of  pleasing ;  and  a  few  additional 
footnotes  on  the  subject  would,  we  think,  not  have  come 
amiss.  The  slight  prevarication  on  the  subject  of  the 
eagle,  which  has  elicited  editorial  rebuke,  seems  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  audacity  of  some  of  the 
angling  stories.  The  author's  remarks  on  "slob-trout" 
and  Shannon  fishing  generally,  on  which  he  seems  un- 
necessarily severe,  may  be  compared  with  their  treat- 
ment by  a  recent  writer  on  Irish  sport. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  mysterious  "  Cosmopo- 
lite "  was  not  more  of  a  naturalist — a  regret  that  few  will 
experience  more  keenly  than  his  present  editor.  With 
him  it  was  always  the  weight  of  the  bag  that  told  ; 
and,  without  being  unduly  severe  on  his  predilection  for 
a  deadly  bait  nowadays  tabooed,  or  on  his  gentle  methods 
of  foul-hooking  refractor}-  grey  mullet,  we  should 
hesitate  to  place  in  the  fore  rank  of  sportsmen  one  with 
so  poor  a  regard  for  the  wonders  of  nature.  Even  in 
writing  of  his  favourite  class,  the  fishes,  his  errors, 
viewed  leniently  though  they  may  be  by  those  who 
remember  how  much  dimmer  was  the  scientific  light  of 
half  a  century  ago,  are  none  too  few  ;  while  his  few 
allusions  to  the  habits  and  distribution  of  the  higher 
vertebrates — his  exclusion  of  red-deer,  for  example, 
from  the  list  of  Irish  aborigines,  for  which  the  editor 
very  properly  calls  him  to  account — are,  where  not 
absolutely  erroneous,  singularly  devoid  of  interest.  We 
look  in  vain  for  some  reference  to  those  very  remarkable 
gaps  in  the  Irish  list,  the  absence  of  the  mole,  weasel, 
roedeer,  and  the  like.  The  author's  eye  is  ever  on  the 
top-joint  of  his  rod,  his  ear  cares  for  no  music  save  the 
screeching  of  the  reel. 

These  blemishes  apart,  the  book  is  sufficiently  enter- 
taining and  worthy  of  the  company  in  which  it  now 
finds  itself,  which  is  saying  much.  Of  the  original 
illustrations,  vignettes  for  the  most  part  of  indifferent 
quality,  the  editor  has  retained  only  the  two  frontis- 
pieces. One  of  these,  at  any  rate,  has  been  satisfac- 
torily reproduced ;  the  other  we  could  have  spared. 
The  vignettes  have,  very  desirably,  made  way  for  a 
number  of  capital  drawings  by  Mr.  Chenevix  Trench, 
whose  work  we  have  just  noticed  elsewhere.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  achieving  that  which  so 
many  artists  have  essayed  with  only  modest  results. 
Angling  would  seem  of  all  sports  the  most  difficult  to 
illustrate  ;  and,  though  we  are  constrained  to  admit  a 
preference  for  Mr.  Trench's  monochrome  work,  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  he  has  admirably  caught  the  posi- 
tion of  fish,  fisherman  and  rod  as  they  are,  not  as  they 
seem  to  the  imagination  of  draughtsmen  in  their  studies. 
The  book  is  one  to  be  read  and  enjoyed. 

LADYLIKE  FICTION. 

"Paul's  Stepmother,"  and  one  other  Story.    By  Lady 
Troubridge.    London  :  Grant  Richards.  1897. 

DAUL  WALLENDER  was  "a  quiet,  old-fashioned, 
R  middle-aged  young  man,"  who  believed  in  women 
of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  women  without  fringes,  who 
never  contradicted  their  husbands.  He  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  bear  in  his  manners,  not  much  drawn  to  any- 
thing or  anybody,  so  no  wonder  he  "  began  to  feel  him- 
self out  of  things."    Enshrined  in  his  heart  was  the 


memory  of  his  mother,  "  a  dull  and  colourless  person 
enough,"  who  yet  when  she  had  departed  to  the  land 
"where  diamonds  are  not,""  had  "fortunately  been 
able  to  take  in  her  hand  the  white  flower  of  a  blame- 
less life."  Not  a  likely  person  this  Paul,  one  would 
have  thought,  to  fall  in  love  with  Milly,  his  twenty- 
year-old  stepmother.  But  then,  as  Lady  Troubridge 
remarks,  "passion  claims  her  victims  as  impartially  as 
death,"  and  when  she  calls  them  "  they  see  the 
radiance  of  the  light  that,  they  say,  never  was  on  sea 
or  land."  When  we  make  Milly's  acquaintance  Paul's 
infatuation  is  not  any  more  comprehensible,  nor  can 
we  see  any  reason,  except  the  young  stepmother's  exces- 
sive foolishness,  why  she  should  fall  in  love  with  him. 
Milly  was  not  a  very  ladylike  young  person,  only  a  degree 
less  vulgar  than  her  hoydenish  sisters.  We  really 
could  not  feel  very  sorry  when  she  settled  everything 
by  dying  of  heart  disease  on  hearing  that  Paul  had  been 
killed  in  a  railway  accident.  Paul  was  not  really 
killed.  It  was  a  mistake,  and  he  lived  with  a  heart- 
ache for  twenty  years  to  die  with  Milly's  name  upon 
his  lips. 

"Paul's  Stepmother"  is  one  of  those  books  which  it 
is  a  perpetual  surprise  to  see  issue  from  the  press.  It 
is  admirably  printed  on  good  paper  and  most  tastefully 
bound,  but  its  contents  are  quite  valueless.  Lady 
Troubridge's  stories  are  such  as  find  a  fitting  home  in 
the  columns  of  the  "  Young  Lady's  Journal,"  the 
"Family  Herald  "  and  similar  publications.  Their  one 
quality  is  their  impeccable  propriety.  Neither  stepson 
nor  stepmother  makes  any  dirty  marks  on  that  "  white 
flower  of  a  blameless  life."  They  repress  their  passion 
by  clenching  their  teeth  and  saying,  "  O  God  !  "  But 
no  single  sentence  has  a  turn  of  elegance  or  reveals  any 
sense  of  style  ;  no  thought  rises  above  the  level  of 
commonplace  sentimentality.  The  characters  are  all 
stock  types  labelled  with  this  virtue  or  this  vice,  and 
never  by  any  chance  putting  on  a  semblance  of  reality. 
They  all  talk  alike,  as  marionettes  talk  in  the  voice  of 
a  showman,  sometimes  in  stilted  fashion,  sometimes 
with  hopeless  vulgarity.  "  Sit  down,"  Paul  says  to  his 
stepmother.  "  No,  I  shan't,"  his  stepmother  replies. 
"  Don't  be  silly,  Paul  !  "  "  Don't  you  be  silly,  Lady 
Wallender  !  "  retorts  the  stepson.  The  other  story  in 
the  book,  "Poor  Roderick,"  is  no  whit  better.  Sir 
Roderick  Arbuthnot,  whom  we  are  invited  to  commise- 
rate, is  an  unmitigated  cad  ;  Marion  Coventry  a  not 
more  mitigated  prig,  the  rest  mostly  fools.  This  would 
appear  to  be  the  author's  first  excursion  into  fiction.  It 
may  seem  unkind,  it  will  certainly  be  useless,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  necessary,  to  advise  her  never  to  make  a 
second  venture. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

COSMOPOLIS,"  for  a  wonder,  is  just  a  little  dull  this 
month — perhaps  it  is  the  combined  absence  of  MM. 
Lemaitre  and  Faguet  that  has  cast  a  gentle  gloom  over  the 
whole  review.  M.  Anatole  France  starts  the  French  section 
with  a  sketch  of  Napoleon's  conversation  during  his  passage 
from  Egypt.  We  do  not  quite  see  where  M.  France  comes  in 
himself ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  be  aware  that  his  sketch  is  only 
interesting  in  so  far  as  it  is  authentic,  for  he  stars  one  sentence 
as  "  a  fact."  He  certainly  illustrates  Napoleon's  peculiar 
capacity  for  living  entirely  in  the  present.  M.  Edmond 
Plauchut,  who  has  lived  ten  years  in  the  Philippines,  gives  a 
moving  account  of  the  hungry  Spanish  functionaries  bent  on 
making  a  fortune,  the  immoral  and  rapacious  priests,  and  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  Masonic  lodges  heralding  the  revolution. 
He  declares  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  were  fairly 
and  liberally  treated,  they  would  develop  many  of  those 
virtues  which  distinguish  their  neighbours  the  Japanese.  M. 
Henri  Lichtenberger's  note  on  Nietzsche  is  more  interesting 
than  the  sentimental  letters  it  introduces.  Both  M.  de  Pressense 
and  "Ignotus"  have  at  last  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
Concert.  M.  de  Pressense  opens  his  article  with  a  very  frank 
and  dolorous  recantation,  all  the  more  worthy  of  attention 
because  at  first  he  was  not  content  merely  to  say  that  the 
intervention  of  the  Powers  was  natural,  unavoidable,  only  to 
be  expected  ;  he  went  on  to  declare  that  the  Concert  was  a 
great  and  almost  divinet  affair.  He  ends  with  a  ciy  for  media- 
tion, mediation  at  once."  Mr.  Henry  Norman  prints  the  most 
important  of  his  notes  on  this  subject  in  italics  ;  but  we  may 
search  in  vain  through  the  German  review  of  the  situation  for 
any  refutation,  or  even  acknowledgment,  of  the  charge  he 
brings  against  the  "  other"  nation  that  prevented  the  amicable 
arrangement  of  Cretan  affairs  between  the  Sultan  and 
King  George.    Indeed  "  Ignotus,"  though  full  of  scorn  for  the 
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Concert,  proposes,  and  almost  prophesies,  a  narrower  and  more 
active  combination  between  Russia,  Austria,  Roumania  and 
Germany,  in  order  to  preserve  Turkey  and  ensure  peace.  Con- 
sidering the  amount  of  literature  that  has  been  written  lately  on 
the  dangers  of  a  European  war,  it  is  odd  that  so  few  writers  have 
seen  fit  to  explain  exactly  what  the  danger  is  and  why.  No 
doubt  this  would  be  very  elementary,  too  elementary ;  but  it 
might  be  printed  in  extra  large  type  on  the  baby  page  of 
"  St.  Nicholas,"  let  us  say,  that  excellent  magazine  for  "  Young 
Folks."  There  is  at  least  one  most  entertaining  contribution 
to  "Cosmopolis"  this  month,  namely  M.  Stephane  Mallarme's 
amazing  poem.  M.  Mallarme's  style  is  always  such  a  delightful 
astonishment  in  itself,  that  one  hardly  finds  the  energy  for  the 
superadded  astonishment  which  should  naturally  be  provoked 
by  his  revolutionary  manner  of  printing  this  poem.  In  one 
sense  the  reader  of  "Cosmopolis"  will  get  his  full  money's 
worth  this  month,  for  these  seven  pages  of  M.  Mallarme  would 
take  longer  to  approfound  than  all  the  back  numbers  of 
"  Cosmopolis "  put  together.  And  real  thoroughgoing  in- 
comprehensibility is  no  small  merit.  An  article  on  the  influence 
of  Wagner  is  announced  for  June  or  July  ;  but  we  wonder  that 
the  Editor  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  have  more  regular 
and  current  musical  criticism. 

As  usual,  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  is  well  up-to-date,  but 
it  contains  nothing  of  especial  importance.    Mr.  Knowles  has 
got  no  less  than  three  articles  on  the  situation  in  the  East,  two 
dealing  with  Crete  and  the  Cretans,  and  one  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  European  Concert.    The  latter  is  from  the  pen  of 
M.  de  Pressense,  who  makes  a  violent  attack  on  the  "  European 
Areopagus "  for  its  callous  cynicism  in  looking  on  at  the 
Grasco-Turkish  struggle  without  attempting  to  interfere,  and 
he  eloquently  urges  a  spontaneous  offer  of  mediation  on  the  part 
of  the  Powers  before  "it  is  too  late  to  mediate  efficiently." 
Quite  commonplace,  sensible  advice.    The  article  is  disfigured 
by  several  printer's  errors,  e.g.  the  Thermopyles,  Ignoramus, 
Pharsalus.     Mr.  Ernest  N.  Bennett's    article,  "Sidelights 
on  the  Cretan  Insurrection,"  is  particularly  valuable  as  coming 
from  one  who  has  been  lately  in   Crete  and   has  mixed 
with   Cretans  of  all  classes  and  religions.     He  vindicates 
the  Turks  and  the  Cretan  Moslems  from  the  charges  of  cruelty 
and  oppression  brought  against  them,  and  gives  evidence  to 
show  that  it  is  the  Christian  population  who  are  the  tyrants  and 
oppressors.    As  for  the  future  Government  of  the  island,  the 
majority  of  Cretans  appear  to  be  unenthusiastically  inclined  to 
favour  annexation  to  Greece.    A  paper  called  "  Among  the 
Liars,"  by  Mr.  H.  Cecil  Lowther,  is  an  extremely  interesting 
descriptive  account  of  Crete,  which  the  author  visited  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  Ibex.    Professor  Max  Mueller  writes  with 
his    accustomed   dulness  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  ques- 
tion,   apropos    of   Jansen's    and    Samwer's    recently  pub- 
lished book  ;   Sir  John  Lubbock  ably  advocates  the  institu- 
tion of  a  new  Bank  Holiday,  a  "Victoria  Day,"  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Queen's  reign,  a  proposal   which  has 
our  best  wishes  ;  and  Miss  A.  M.  Wakefield  goes  sympatheti- 
cally into  the  history  and  ceremonies  and  songs  of  the  old-time 
May  revels— a  really  interesting,  even  learned,  essay.  Senator 
H.  Cabot  Lodge  writes  about  "  The  Home  of  the  Cabots,"  and 
comes  to  the  interesting  conclusion  that  no  one  can  tell  where 
it  was  ;  at  the  same  time  "  that  he  [Cabot]  drew  his  blood  from  the 
Norman  race  of  the  Channel  Islands  his  name  and  arms  seem 
to  prove  beyond  doubt."    Mr.  Malcolm  Morris  contributes  a 
long  and  readable  article  on  "  The  Progress  of  Medicine  during 
the  Queen's  Reign,"  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  far  the 
greater  part  is  not  devoted  to  medicine  at  all,  but  to  surgery 
and  the  use  of  anaesthetics.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  highest 
authorities  must  confess  that  medicine  itself  has  made  little  or 
no  progress  whatever.    Mr.  Walter  Frewen  Lord's  historical 
account  of  Goree  and  its  vicissitudes  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
the  English,  and  finally  the  French,  deserves  study,  though  there 
is  little  of  value  in  the  way  of  historical  generalization  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  somewhat  monotonous  narrative.  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul,  amongst  other  absurdities,  declares  that  with  "  a  little  more 
romance,  a  little  more  poetry,  a  little  more  humour,"  "Mr. 
Gissing  would  be  a  very  great  writer  indeed."   Indeed  !  When 
we  read  in  Mr.  S.  S.  Buckman's  article  on  "  The  Speech  of 
Children"  that  "  Max  Mueller"  makes  certain  remarks  "in  a 
famous  passage,"  we  were  sorely  tempted  to  pass  on  to  the 
next ;  however,  we  grew  interested  in  spite  of  ourselves  as  we 
followed  Mr.  Buckman's  suggestive  examples  of  child-language. 
The  well-worn  topic  of  tobacco  and  health  is  courageously 
resuscitated  by  Mr.  E.  Vincent  Howard  ;  we  yawned  with  Mr. 
James  Mew  over  Gongora  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Round  writes  with  a 
superabundance  of   knowledge  and  learning  about  "  The 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  "  that  made  us  feel  sorry  for  his  opponent, 
Mr.  George  Russell ;  and  a  good  number  is  closed  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  receiving  his  well-earned  quietus  from  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer. 

The  "  Cornhill "  is  again  excellent  this  month  ;  there  is  hardly 
a  dull  page  among  the  hundred  and  thirty.  Mr.  Lew  Rosen 
collects  some  of  Napoleon's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  England, 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler  writes  an  account  of  a  typical  colonel  in 
the  Grand  Army,  Baron  Pouget.  From  the  diary  of  George 
Fullam,  boarding-officer  of  the  "Alabama,"  Mr.  Percy  Cross 
Standing  extracts  a  gallant  account  of  that  daring  cruiser,  and 


Mr.  Frank  T.  Bullen  is  very  exciting  in  his  "  Incidents  of  the 
Sperm  Whale  Fishery."  "The  Queen  against  Courvoisier"  js 
more  obviously  justifiable  than  some  of  the  famous  murder 
trials  which  the  "  Cornhill "  has  been  describing,  for  in  this  case 
there  is  a  keen  human  interest  in  the  fact  that  Phillips,  the 
defendant's  advocate,  was  assured  of  his  client's  guilt.  '  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  does  well  to  plead  for  reasonable  methods  in 
treating  of  ghostly  subjects,  and  Mr.  Hartley  Withers  does 
even  better  to  explain  the  technicalities  of  money  articles. 
Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane  contributes  reminiscences  of  early  days 
in  Westralia— the  days  of  penal  settlements.  There  are  some 
laughable  moments  in  Mrs.  Meyer  Heune's  fantastic  nightmare. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  "Chapman's  Magazine"  has  set 
before  itself  a  harder  task  than  any  other  monthly  in  existence  ; 
and  perhaps  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  eight  or  nine' 
short  stories  every  month  is  some  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  magazine  so  seldom  contains  even  one  that  is  worth  pre- 
senting with  the  consequence  that  necessarily  attaches  to  a 
monthly  wholly  devoted  to  fiction. 

"  Longman's  "  is  better  worth  reading  this  month  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time  past.  Sir  Edmund  Verney  contributes  a 
complete  little  article  on  the  benefits  which  rural  populations 
on  the  Continent  have  derived  from  technical  education  ;  it  is 
an  enviable  tale  of  what  instruction  can  do  for  agriculture 
dairy-farming  and  home  industries.  A.  K.  H.  B.  contributes 
some  reflections  entitled  "  Looking  Round"  ;  he  is  one  of  the 
few  writers  who  dare  to  be  sentimental,  and  he  has  his  reward. 

In  the  "Jewish  Quarterly"  Miss  Helen  Zimmern  sketches 
the  life  and  work  of  a  man  whose  record  should  do  much  to 
refute  the  absurd  notion  that  the  Jews  are  not  keen  patriots  and 
play  no  important  part  in  the  struggles  and  hopes  of  their 
country.  The  history  of  the  rise  of  Italian  nationality  is  in- 
complete without  large  mention  of  David  Levi,  who  wrote  and 
fought  and  paid  with  indefatigable  devotion.  Mr.  Oswald  John 
Simon  answers  some  of  the  objections  to  his  scheme  of  a 
universal  Judaism  with  much  dignity  and  courtesy. 

"  Macmillan's  Magazine  "  is  always  likely  to  be  interesting  ; 
but  it  is  not  often  that  one  comes  across  such  a  bright  article 
as  Mr.  W.  P.  James's  on  "  Local  Colour."  His  philosophy  is  as 
good  as  his  criticism,  and  his  sketch  of  the  meaning  the  phrase 
bore  in  the  days  of  Gautier  is  as  entertaining  as  his  anecdote 
of  "an  ingenious  novelist"  who  "lately  deducted  the  travelling 
expenses  incurred  in  procuring  local  colour  from  his  Income- 
tax  assessment." 

The  "Progressive  Review"  opens  with  a  capable  and 
straightforward  review  of  the  various  expedients  for  "  ending 
the  House  of  Lords."  After  dismissing  many  plans  with  re- 
freshing contempt,  the  writer  descends  to  a  declaration  that  the 
change  must  be  bold  and  revolutionary,  and  that  it  could  only 
come  about  at  a  time  when  a  determined  Liberal  party  could 
appeal  to  the  country  against  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Peers 
on  a  question  of  prime  and  popular  importance.  The  review  of 
the  internal  politics  of  other  nations  is  still  a  praiseworthy 
feature  of  this  publication. 

The  "Century"  has  three  engrossing  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  serious  kite-flying.  Lieutenant-General  John  M. 
Schofield's  account  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  from  Mexico 
is  an  instructive  chapter  of  "  secret  history." 

In  this  month's  "  Harper's"  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  discusses 
"The  White  Man's  Black  Man,"  and  Mr.  Smalley  writes  a 
decidedly  frightening  description  of  "  English  Country  House 
Life." 

The  new  quarterly,  the  "  Dome,"  is  not  remarkable  so  far, 
and  one  would  be  inclined  to  mistrust  an  editor  who  could 
publish  such  an  appalling  review  of  his  own  efforts  as  rounds 
off  this  first  number. 

The  "Juridical  Review"  for  this  quarter  rises  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  a  legal  quarterly  by  the  inclusion  of  Judge 
Wendell  Holmes's  lecture  on  the  "  Study  of  Law."  There  is 
something  piquant  in  a  learned  judge  demonstrating  to  a  num- 
ber of  law  students  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  University 
function  that  the  study  of  law  means  just  how  to  avoid  it ;  that 
law  is  neither  a  matter  of  morals  nor  logic  ;  and  that  Roman 
law  in  particular  is  a  useless  and  antiquated  encumbrance. 
This  American  judge  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and 
because  he  does  know  is  not  afraid  to  steer  his  audience  of 
students  clear  of  the  hypocrisy  which  treats  law,  as  we  have  it 
in  actual  life,  as  a  branch  of  deductive  philosophy.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  criticize  a  critic.  The  Juridical  reviewer  of  the 
lately  published  "Encyclopaedia  of  Law,"  seeing  Sir  Walter 
Phillimore's  name  amongst  the  list  of  contributors,  congratu- 
lates the  editor  on  ecclesiastical  law  being  safe  in  Sir  Walter's 
hands.  Not  one  of  the  articles  on  ecclesiastical  law  is  by  Sir 
Walter. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Academy  Notes,  The,  1897  (H.  Blackburn).    Chatto  &  Windus. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  The  (F.  Kendall).    Macmillan.  gs. 

Beaumarchais  (Andr6  Hallays).  Hachette. 

Begonias,  How  to  Grow  (G.  A.  Farini).    Sampson  Low.  2$. 

British  Golf  Links  (H.  Hutchinson).    Virtue.  42J. 

Brontes  in  Fact  and  Fiction,  The  (A.  M.  Mackay).    Service  &  Paton. 

Burton,  Isabel,  Lady,  The  Romance  of.  2  vols.  (\V.  H.  Wilkins).  Hutchinson.  36s. 

Canterbury  Cathedral  (W.  H.  Fremantle).  Isbister. 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  Tales  from  (Mrs.  F.  Lord).    Sampson  Low.  is 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine  (December  to  May).    Cassell.  5*. 
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Castle  Meadow  (Emma  Marshal!).  Seeley. 

Chevalier  Bayard,  The  (Edith  Walford).    Sampson  Low.    if.  6d. 
Conferences  (Cardinal  Ma/zella).    Burns  &  Oates.  6s. 
Cosmopolis  (May). 

Cromwell's  Place  in  History  (S.  R.  Gardiner).    Longmans,    v.  6d. 

Diamond,  Genesis  and  Matrix  of  the  (H.  C.  Lewis).    Longmans.    71.  6d. 

Doctor  Faustus  (Christopher  Marlowe).    Dent.  is. 

Earth's  Atmosphere,  The  Story  of  the  (D.  Archibald).    Newnes.  ir.' 

English  Literature,  A  Handbook  of  (A.  Dobson).    Crosby  Lockwood. 

English  Stage.  The  (Augustin  Filon).    Milne,    -ps.  6d. 

Etudes  sur  le  Drame  Antique  (Henri  Weil).  Hachette. 

Eye  of  Istar.  The  (W.  Le  Queu.v).  White. 

False  Gods  (Mrs.  A.  S.  Bradsh  iw).    Henry.  6s. 

F ate  and  a  Heart  ( Faber  Vance).    Ward  &  Dow  ney.    ii.  6./. 

Fauna  of  British  India.  Hymenoptera.  Vol.  I.  (C.  I.  Bingham).  Taylor  & 
Francis. 

First  Battle,  The  (W.  J.  Bryan).    Sampson  Low.    i<>;.  6d. 
French  Revolution,  The.    2  vols    ( Thomas  Carlyle).    Dent,  is 
Full  Confession,  A  (F  C.Philips).    Constable,  is. 
Geographical  Journal  (VI  ay). 

Gloucester  Cathedral  (H.  D.  M.  Spence).  Isbister. 
Harold  (Lord  Lytton).    Constable.    3$.  6d. 
^Humanitarian,  The  (May). 

India,  The  North-Western  Provinces  of  (W.  Crooke).  Methuen. 
Intellectual  Development,  History  of  (J.  B.  Crozier).  LoogmaDS. 
Italian  Finance  (C  Rczenraad).  Henry. 
Lady  of  Wales,  A  (V.  J.  Leatherdale).    Horace  Cox. 
Le  Royaume  de  la  Rue  Saint-Honor^  (P.  de  Segur).    Calmann  Le"vy. 
Lectures  in  the  Lyceum^St.  George  Stock).    Longmans.    7s.  6d. 
Letters,  Sentences  and  Maxims  (Lord  Chesterfield).    Sampson  Low.    ir.  6d. 
Moray  and  Nairn  :  a  Hi  tory  of  (Chas.  Rampini).    Blackwood.    7$.  6d. 
Music  :  In  Praise  of  (C.  Sa^  le).  Stock. 
Navy  Annual,  Th",  1897  (T.  A.  Brassey).  Griffin. 
North  and  South  (Mrs.  Gaskell).    Newnes.    2s.  6d. 
Norwich  Cathedral  (W.  Lefroy).  Isbister. 
Only  a  Flirt  (Mrs.  Robert  Joe- lyn).  White. 

Philosophy  of  Boethius,  The  Consolation  of  (H.  R.  Jam:s).  Stock. 
Planner  Story-,  The  (H.  G.  Wells).    Methuen.  6s-. 
Premier  Telegraph  Code,  The  (W.  H.  Hawke).    Wilson,    ior.  6d. 
Prime  Minister  of  Wurtemberg  (Eller).    Andrews.    31.  6d. 
Problems  of  Nature  (Gustav  Jaeger).    \V  illiams  it  Norgate. 

Purgatorio  of  Dante,  Readings  on  the  2  vols.    (W.  W.  Vernon).    Macmillan.  24s. 

Revolutionary  Tendencies  of  the  Age.    Putnams.  6s. 

Ripple  and  Flood  (James  Prior).    Hutchinson.  6s. 

Robert  the  Wise  and  his  Heirs  (St.  Clair  Baddeley;.  Heinemann. 

Royal  Academy  Pictures,  1857.  Cassell. 

Salisbury  Cathedral  (G.  D.  Boyle).  Isbister. 

Saskatchewan,  Twenty  Vears  on  the  [  W.  Newton).  Stock. 

Scarlet  Letter,  The  (Nathaniel  Hawthorne).    Service  <i,  Paton. 

Scribner's  Magazine  (Mav). 

Shirley  (Charlotte  Bronte).    Service  &  Paton.    2s.  6d. 
Sportsman  in  Ireland,  The  (A  Cosmopolite).    Arnold.  15s. 
Strand  Magazine  (May). 

Theological  Literature  of  the  Church  of  England  (John  Dowden).    S.P.C.K.  3$. 
Track  of  Midnight,  The  (G.  Firth  Scott).    Sampson  Low. 
Trade  Winds,  With  the  (Ira  Nelson  Morris).    Putnams.  5r. 

Vaud.  Berne  and  Savoy,  Historic  Studies  in.  2  vols.  (M.  Read).  Chatto  &  Windus. 
23s. 

Wagner's  Ring  of  the  Nibelung  (David  Irvine).    Grevel.  6s. 

Wakley,  Thomas,  Life  and  Times  of  (S.  Squire  Sprigge).    Longmans.  i8f. 

Wild  Norway  (Abel  Chapman).    Arnold.  6s. 

Voung  Scholar's  Letters,  A  (D.  O.  Kellogg).  Putnams. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charge 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 

FRANCE. 

TJie  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse'),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Gaugnani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
KlOSQUE  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque  Vermimes, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galignani  Library,  Nice. 

AMERICA. 

Ccpie:  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co. ,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PALL  MALL  CLUB. 

(ESTABLISHED  i3o3.) 

Candidates'  names  are  now  being  received  ( prior  to  entering  on  new 
preuiueq)  for  the  election  of  500  New  Town  Members  and  1,000  New 
Country  Members. 

Note.  Windows  and  Balconies  have  been  secured  on  the  line 
of  rout-  of  the  QUEKN'S  PROCESSION,  June  22,  to  enable 
Ml  MHKRS  and  their  FRIENDS  to  have  seats  at  moderate  prices. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Hon.  Se';rbtary, 

PALL   MALL   CLUB  OFFICES, 

60  HAYMARKET,  S.W. 


AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

MOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London* 

Proprietors— -MM.  \  ELK^f-p^  Fwm  the  Savoy. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"  The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor.  J.  OLAKK. 

SAYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens* 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECHFNARD  Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   MOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


Borwick's 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


Powder 


Bland  &  Sons' 

•303    BORE  RIFLE. 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.M.  THE  KINO  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  Private  Secretary  to  H.M.  the  King  of  Portugal  writes  :— "  With  the 
single  but  rath'er  short  barrelled  rifle,  using  the  same  cartridge,  His  Majesty  has 
shot  lately  a  stag  (an  old  one)  at  980  paces." 


THOMAS   BLAND   &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
WOBKS:  BIRMINGHAM. 


FENCING  A  SPECIALITY. 

A/TcPHERSON'S       HIGH  -  CLASS  GYMNASIUM, 

1V-L  30  SLOAN  E  STREET. 

UNDER    ROYAL  PATRONAGE. 

Instruction  in  all  Physical  Exercises  for  all  Ages  and  all  Ailments. 

Prospectus  forwarded  free. 
Member  of  the  British  College  of  Physical  Education. 
Telegrams:  "GYMNICAL,"  London. 


EPPS'S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA  NI Z3  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a  finely-flavoured  powder — '*  Cocoaine,"  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  suoplres  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system.  Sold  only  in  labelled  Tins. 
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T7MPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment— Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  as  the  great  Trickoli. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 

J>ADLEY   COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

of  £&o,  One  of  £50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAM  I - 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 
Ten  Scholarships  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £Qo  and  £20  per  annum  will  be 
awarded.  Also  one  Scholarship  of  ^35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  Sons 
of  Old  Cheltonians  only.  Chief  subjects  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates 
must  be  under  15. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed  or 

Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  purchased,  or  Loans  granted 
thereon,  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST  SOCIETY, 
Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand,  W.C.  Established  1835. 
Capital  .£500,000. 

"THE  GONCOURT  COLLECTION.— A  few  of  the  gems 

-1-  of  ORIENTAL  ART  having  been  secured  by  Mr.  LARKIN  are  now  ON 
VIEW  at  28  New  Bond  Street. 


BOOKS. 


JgOOKS. — HATCHARDS, 


Booksellers 


to    the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

"ROOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 


No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 


finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham, 

jyjEMORY.- 


-Prof.  A.  Loisette's  Assimilative  MEMORY 

SYSTEM. 

The  last,  most  complete  and  perfect  edition. 
Arranged  for  Self-Instruction. 
Speaking  Without  Notes.    Mind-Wandering  Cured. 
Indispensable  in  preparing  for  Examinations. 
Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 
Cloth  bound,  with  Portrait  and  Autograph.     Price  net  $2.50  American,  10s.  6d. 
English.  _  Post  free.    Prospectus  with  opinions  of  Educators,  Scientific,  Professional 
and  Business  Men  all  over  the  world  free. — Address,  A.  LoiSETTE,  237  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  200  Regent  Street,  London.    Not  sold  elsewhere. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND 
BOOKSELLERS'. 

NOW  READY. 

DEAR  FAUSTINA. 

By  RHODA  BROUGHTON, 
Author  of  "  Nancy,"  "  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She,"  &c 

In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


NOW  READY. 

PANTALAS. 

By  EDWARD  JENKINS,  Author  of  "  Ginx's  Baby. 
In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


NOW  READY. 


IN   A  COUNTRY  TOWN. 

A  Story  Unfounded  on  Fact. 

By  HONOR  PERCEVAL. 
In  r  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


BY   THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  EAST  LYNNE." 

ASHLEY. 

By  Mrs.   HENRY  WOOD. 
In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  scarlet  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  green  cloth,  2s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

THE    FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 
MAY. 

A  STUDY  IN  TURKISH  REFORM.    By  A  Turkish  Patriot. 
UNPUBLISHED    LETTERS    FROM    J.   S.    MILL   TO  PROFESSOR 

NICHOL.     By  Professor  W.  Knight. 
THE  TWENTIETH  ITALIAN  PARLIAMENT.     By  Ouida. 
PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  WALLACE.    By  J.  H.  Muirhead. 
"  EPIC  AND  ROMANCE."     By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 
THE  ISLAND  OF  SAKHALIN.    By  Harry  de  Windt. 
DEGREES  FOR  WOMEN.     Ry  J.  R.  Tanner. 

THE  WRONG  WAY  WITH  THE  NAVY.     By  William  Laird  Clowes. 
THE  IDEA  OF  COMEDY  AND  PINERO'S  NEW  PLAY.     By  W.  L. 
Courtney. 

RUSSIA  ON  THE  BOSPHORUS.    By  Captain  Gambier,  R.N. 
MADAME  BARTET.    By  Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury. 
THE  CASE  AGAINST  GREECE.     By  Diplomatics. 
CRETE  AND  THE  CRETANS.    Ey  E.  J.  Dillon. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London,  W. 


MR.  WM.  H  El  NIEMANN'S  NEW  LIST. 
PETER   THE  GREAT. 

By  K.  WALISZEWSKI, 
Author  of  "  The  Romance  of  an  Empress,"  "  The  Story  of  a  Throne." 
Translated  by  LADY  MARY  LOYD. 

2  vols,  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait,  28s.     •        [Next  weci: 

AMERICA  AND  THE  AMERICANS 

FROM  A  FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [Next  week. 


RHODESIA. 

By    S.    J.    DU  TOIT. 
1  vol.  8vo.  with  16  Full-page  Illustrations  from  Original  Photographs  and  Sketches* 
price  7s.  6d. 


ROMANTIC  INDIA. 

By  ANDR£  CHEVRILLON. 
1  vol.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE   OUTGOING  TURK. 

Impressions  of  a  Journey  through  the  Western  Balkans. 

By  H.  C.  THOMSON,  Author  of  "The  Chitral  Campaign. 
With  Illustrations  from  Original  Photographs.    Demy  8vo.  14s.  net. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

THE   THIRD  VIOLET. 

By  STEPHEN  CRANE.    1  vol.  6s. 

THE  SPOILS  OF  POYNTON. 

By  HENRY  JAMES.    1  vol.  6s. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  PARISH. 

By  JOHN  QUINE.     1  vol.  6s. 

COTTAGE  FOLK. 

By  Mrs.  COMYNS  CARR.    1  vol.  6s. 

FLAMES:  a  London  Phantasy. 

By  ROBERT  HICHENS.    Sixth  Thousand.    1  vol.  6s. 

THE  OUTSPAN :  Tales  of  South  Africa. 

By  J.  PERCY  FITZPATRICK.    1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

MR.  BLAKE  OF  NEWMARKET. 

By  E.  H.  COOPER.    1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

YEKL :  a  Tale  of  the  New  York  Ghetto. 

By  A.  CAHAN.    Cloth,  3s.  net ;  paper,  2s.  6d.  net.      [Pioneer  Series. 


LONDON  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

MUDIE'S 

SELECT 
LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK  EXPORTERS, 
BOOK  BINDERS, 


:and 


LIBRARIANS. 


ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


JIUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 
241  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48   QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C„ 

LONDON, 

And  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 
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The  List  of  Applications  for  Shares  will  Open  on  MONDAY,  May  10,  and  will  Close  on 
or  before  WEDNESDAY,  May  12,  at  Twelve  o'clock  noon,  for  Town  and  Country. 


THE 

GLOBE  CASHIER  (W)  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893). 

SHARE  CAPITAL    -     -  £200,000 

(Of  which  £50,000  is  for  Working  Capital), 
In    200,000    SHARES    of   £1  each. 

100,000  Shares  are  now  offered  for  Subscription  at  par, 

Payable  as  follows :— 2s.  6d.  on  Application;  7s.  6d.  on  Allotment;  5s.  One  Month  after  Allotment; 

and  5s.  Two  Months  after  Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 

J.  BROWNE-MARTIN",  Esq.,  Victoria  Mansions,  S.W.,  Director  of  the  West- 
minster Trust,  Limited,  aDd  J.  Lyons  &  Co.,  Limited,  Chairman. 

WALTER  EVANS,  Esq..  J.P.,  Birchfields,  Birmingham,  Chairman  Rubber  Tyre 
Manufacturing  Company,  Limited. 

WILFRED  LEIGH-PEMBERTON,  Esq.,  Wrinsted  Court,  Sittingbourne, 
Director  Palatine  Insurance  Company  (London  Board). 

Major  D.  C.  DEAN-PITT,  late  R.A.,  13A  Charles  Street,^ 

S.W.  I  Directors  of  the  Globe 

LAURENCE  A.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.,  46  Queen  Victoria  f    Cashier,  Limited. 
Street,  E.C.  ) 

BANKERS. 

LLOYDS'  BANK,  LIMITED,  222  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  Birmingham  and 
Branches. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND  and  Branches. 

BROKERS. 

SUMMERS,  OXENFORD  &  CO.,  South  Sea  House,  Threadneedle  Street,  and 
Stock  Exchange,  E.C. 

DOUGLAS  CAIRNEY,  45  West  Nile  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange,  Glasgow. 

EDWARDS  &  BURBIDGE,  83  Colmore  Row,  and  Stock  Exchange,  Bir- 
mingham. 

McEWEN  &  BURGESS,  Commercial  Euildings,  and  Stock  Exchange,  Man- 
chester. 


STAVEACRE  &  WALTON,  Haworth's  Buildings,  and  Stock  Exchange,  Man- 
chester. 

CASE  &  RIDEHALGH,  C  12  Queen  Avenue,  and  Stock  Exchange,  Liverpool. 
F.  E.  &  S.  SMITH,  1  George  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange,  Sheffield. 
CHARLES  MASSY  &  CO.,  Cory's  Corner,  and  Stock  Exchange,  Cardiff". 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  VALLANCE  &  VALLANCE,  20  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Messrs.  HAMILTON  &  BAIRD,  83  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

CONSULTING-  ENGINEER. 

FRANK  S.  D.  SCOTT,  Esq.,  Inventor  of  the  Globe  Cashier,  &c,  &c. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  BLAKEMORE,  CHANTREY  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  57  Moor- 
gate  Street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  AGAR,   BATES  &  CO.,   Chartered   Accountants,    Edmund  Street, 
Birmingham. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES  (Jra  Urn.). 

FRED.  B.  TOWNEND,  46  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Show  Rooms  of  the  Company  :  226  Piccadilly,  W. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  all  the  patents  and 
a-scts  of  the  "  Globe  Cashier,  Limited.'' 

The  patents  refer  to  a  Cashier,  which  is  a  unique  and  valuable  invention,  and 
consists  of — 

(a)  Counter  Till  ; 

(i)  Automatic  Coin-sorting  Apparatus  ; 
(f)  Rapid  Change  Distributor  ;  . 
the-e  constituting,  together  with  other  advantages,  as  perfect  a 
CHECK  ON  RECEIPTS 

as  it  appears  pcssiMe  to  devise,  and  certainly  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors  far  in 
advance  of  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  patented. 

The  merits  of  the  patent  have  been  amply  demonstrated  at  the  recently  held 
Brewer,' Exhibition  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  the  commercial  value  of  the  In- 
vention arises  from  the  following  advantages  which  it  possesses : — 

I.  Absence  of  Involved  Machinery. 

II.  Simplicity  of  Construction. 

III.  Rapidity  of  Working. 

IV.  Cheapness. 

V.    Adaptability  to  Money  Sorting  or  Change  Giving. 

In  addition,  it  has  the  advantage  of  separating  the  receipts  from  the  change,  and 
keeping  the  receipts  locked  up  against  the  employed 

These  advantages  render  it  almost  indispensable  to  shopkeepers  generally,  and  of 
the  utmost  value  to  Railway  Booking-offices,  Banks,  Theatres,  Hotels,  Grocers, 
Drapers,  Chemists,  Tobacconists,  Licensed  Victuallers,  &c,  and  in  fact  all  places 
where  moneys  have  to  be  rapidly  handled  and  checks  on  employes  are  desirable. 

These  Machines  can  be  produced  at  a  low  cost,  thus  enabling  them  to  be  sold  at 
a  pric:  to  tempt  buyer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  yield  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
Company. 

The  working  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  change  can  be  given  in  an  instant. 

The  Cashier  is  of  English  construction,  and  contains  no  involved  machinery.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  it  has  but  few  working  parts,  and  is  largely  dependent  on 
ihe  law  of  gravity  for  its  simplicity  and  success. 

A  serious  objection  raised  by  users  of  the  Cash  Registers  and  Check  Tills  at 
present  on  the  market  is  that  Assistants  an'l  others  have  access  to  the  takings  in  the 
Cash  Drawers.  In  the  case  of  the  "  Globe  "  Cashier  all  receipts,  whether  gold,  silver, 
■,t  copper,  arc  securely  locked  and  out  of  sight.  The  Directors  claim  that  this  is  a 
-"pe>- in!  feature  ir.  the  invention  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  employers 
and  principals. 

The  form  of  the  machine  is  complete  in  itself,  and  ran  be  adapted  to  any  existing 
fittings  and  to  the  coinage  of  any  country.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  price  places 
i-  -vithiri  th-  reach  of  small  shopkeepers,  the  field  of  operations  open  to  the  Company 
h  practically  unlimited. 

I'  r.ir.f  lie  borne  in  mind  that,  though  freely  used  in  the  United  States,  Cash 
Tills  are  in  their  infancy  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  Their  use  has  been 
MM  restricted  owing  to  the  cost,  and  it  is  recognized  by  tradesmen  that  machines 


of  this  description  have  long  been  needed.  It  is  claimed  that  the  "  Globe  "  Cashier 
in  every  way  supplies  the  want. 

The  Directors  are  assured  by  the  Manager  of  the  Stand  at  the  Brewers'  Exhi- 
bition that  if  they  had  been  in  a  position  to  deliver  machines  at  that  time,  they 
could  have  readily  disposed  of  over  five  hundred,  and  since  that  time  constant 
inquiries  have  been  made. 

Satisfactory  opinions  as  to  the  validity  of  the  patents  acquired  by  the  Company 
have  been  received  from  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton.  Q.C.,  and  the  following  Patent 
Agents  :  Messrs.  G.  F.  Redfern  &  Co.  and  W.  D.  Rowlingson  &  Co. 

The  Company  acquires  letters  patent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and 
Belgium,  and  the  right  to  procure  letters  patent  for  all  other  countries  (except 
Australia  and  New  Zealand).  In  the  Directors'  opinion,  the  value  of  these  rights  is 
very  considerable. 

The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  by  the  Vendors  at  .£150,000,  payable  in  fully 
paid  Shares,  or  partly  in  Cash  and  partly  in  fully  paid  Shares,  at  the  option  of  the 
Directors. 

The  Vendors  will  pay  all  the  costs  and  expenses  of  and  incidental  to  the  forma- 
tion, registration,  and  bringing  out  of  the  Company  up  to  the  first  general  allot- 
ment. The  Company  will,  therefore,  start  business  with  the  whole  of  its  working 
capital  intact. 

Out  of  the  total  Capital  of  £200,000  it  will  be  noted  that  50,000  Shares  will  be  set 
aside  to  provide  the  Working  Capital  of  the  Company  (25,000  of  which  are  now 
being  issued). 

The  following  Agreement,  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  business,  has  been 
entered  into,  viz.  :  an  Agreement  made  between  The  Globe  Cashier,  Limited,  of  the 
one  part,  and  the  Company  of  the  other  part,  dated  the  7th  May,  1857. 

There  are  also  contracts  in  connection  with  the  subscription  of  part  of  the  Capital 
and  the  promotion  of  the  Company,  to  none  of  which  the  Company  is  a  party.  As 
all  or  some  of  these  contracts  may  fall  within  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867, 
applicants  for  Shares  will  be  deemed  to  have  had  notice  thereof,  and  to  have  waived 
all  rights  to  be  supplied  with  particulars  of  such  contracts,  and  to  have  agreed  with 
the  Company,  as  Trustee  for  the  Directors  and  other  persons  liable,  not  to  make 
any  claim  whatsoever,  or  to  take  any  proceedings  under  the  said  section  or  under 
the  Directors'  Liability  Act,  1890,  in  respect  of  any  non-compliance  therewith  or 
otherwise. 

The  Purchase  Agreement  above  mentioned  and  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of 
Association,  and  also  Counsel's  opinion  and  the  Patent  Agents'  reports,  can  be  seen 
at  the  Office  of  the  Company's  Solicitors. 

If  no  allotment  is  made  the  application  money  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  where 
the  number  of  Shares  allotted  is  less  than  that  applied  for  the  balance  will  be 
applied  towards  the  payment  due  on  allotment,  and  any  excess  returned  to  the 
applicant.  Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  when  due  will  render  previous  payments 
liable  to  forfeiture.  . 

ProspfCtuses  and  Application  Forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  or  the 
Company  and  from  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  and  Solicitors. 

London  :  7th  May,  1897. 
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AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


XX7"E,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
*  v  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a  position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ;  and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a  sum  of  ^6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ;  and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 

Westminster. 

Winchilsea. 

Aldenham. 

Egerton  of  Tatton. 

Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 
John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 
■  St.  Jude's,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Richard  Benyon,  J. P.  for  Berks. 
William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 
Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 
H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq..  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. ,  or  may  be  paid  through  Llovds 
Bank,  Limited  (Henries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church's  past  services  to  elementary  education, 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a  district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men's  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c,  the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a  social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a  region  needs  no  telling  ;  and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  £  125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ;  and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given — 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  £3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  .£1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a  few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a  proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a  vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  th£ 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly- 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a  large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a  sum  of  £5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  £11,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a  demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner  ? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  ;  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting ;  or  by  the  Westminster  Branch, 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE  SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES  BURNFY. 
J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 
C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop's  House,  Kennington. 
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SEA-SIDE  HOLIDAY  AND  CONVALESCENT 
HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA,  ESSEX. 


A  very  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  funds  to  establish  a  Sea-side  Holiday 
and  Convalescent  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Southend-on-Sea. 

In  London  alone  there  are  3.573  blind  persons,  most  of  whom  are  in 
indigent  circumstances,  and  have  lost  their  sight  through  accident  or 
disease,  who  by  the  loss  have  been  reduced  to  a  life  of  inactivity,  con- 
sequent ill-health,  and  despair. 

These  people  are  not  generally  taken  into  the  ordinary  Convalescent 
Homes,  as  they  require  special  attention. 

Southend-on-Sea  has  been  selected  on  account  of  its  invigorating 
climate,  its  easy  access  and  cheap  railway  fare  for  this  proposed 
Institution. 

It  is  hoped  to  provide  accommodation  for  twelve  inmates,  who  will  be 
sent  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  stay  by  Societies  connected  with,  and 
persons  interested  in,  the  welfare  of  the  sightless.  A  charge  of  Ten 
shillings  per  week  will  be  made  for  each  inmate,  and  a  liberal  diet 
provided.  This  charge  will  not  enable  the  Institution  to  be  self-support- 
ing ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  partly  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  the 
benevolent,  to  whom  this  appeal  is  made,  for  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
furnishing  and  establishing  this  much-needed  Home. 

Donations  and  annual  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
acknowledged  by  W.  G.  SHAK.SPEARE  SMITH,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
7  Charles  Square,  Hoxton.  X.,  and  c.7  North  End  Road,  West  Kensington  ; 
and  SAMUEL  HAWTREE,  Esq.",  Ivy  Lodge,  London  Road,  Southend- 
on-Sea  ;  or  they  may  be  forwarded  to  BARCLAY  &  CO.,  Limited, 
Bankers,  Southend,  Essex,  to  the  account  "Seaside  Home  for  the  Blind." 


THE 

SCHOOL   FOR   THE  INDIGENT 
BLIND, 

ST.  GEORGE'S  FIELDS,  SOUTHWARK. 
Junior  Branch  School — 
WANDSWORTH  COMMON,  S.W. 
Patron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


References  as  to  the  tona  fides  of  this  appeal  can  be  made  to  Sir 
FREDERICK  YOUNG.  J. P.,  K.C.M.G,  5  Queensberry  Place,  South 
Kensington,  S.W.  ;  ANDREW  JOHNSTON,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Chairman  of 
the  Essex  County  Council,  35  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  ALFRED 
PREVOST,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Mayor  of  Southend-on-Sea;  T.  A.  WALLIS, 
Esq.,  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  27  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.  ; 
Rev.  T.  W.  HERBERT,  Vicar  of  Southend-on-Sea;  E.  A.  WEDD, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Chairman  County  Bench,  Southend  and  Rochford. 


Upwards  of  220  blind  people  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
Charity.  Candidates  totally  blind,  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  2i,  are  elected  by  votes  of  subscribers,  and  (free  of 
all  cost)  are  received  for  six  years  at  least,  during  which 
they  are  educated,  taught  a  trade,  and  instructed  in  music 
if  of  sufficient  ability. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Average  legacies  for  the  ten  years  ending  1874  ...  ^9,000 

1884  ...  ^8,409 
1894  ...  ^3,747 

^5,000  reserved  money  sold  out  during  the  last  two 
years. 

Bankers'  account  overdrawn  ^1,000  (increasing). 

An  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea  entitles  the 
donor  to  one  vote  for  each  vacancy  at  all  elections  ;  Life 
Subscriptions,  Ten  Guineas. 


Bankers — LLOYDS  BANK,  LIMITED,  54  St.  James's 
Street,  S.W. 

ST.  CLARE  HILL,  M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Secretary. 


SUM    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 
I  ™  Founded  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Tbreadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches  : 

60  ChaKne  Craw ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane  ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E  C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
8um  Insured  in  1895.  £390,775,000. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK    LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  300  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


FOUNDED  1848. 
IJTVUHT pin  rrrynn 


£2K.ooo.ono. 


L 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
Est.  1803.  — i  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.   Paid-up,  ;C(oo,ooo.  Total  Funds,  over  £1, 500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  Central  Manager. 

AUSTRALIA,  NE^T  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  at.ove  COLONICS.  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

,,  (  F.  GREEK  Sc  CO.  I  Hcid  Offices: 

mmUg*K>        ANDERSON.  ANDERSON',  ic  CO.  I   Fenchurch  Avenue.  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  c.  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  tft 
the  Branch  Office.  16  Cocksi>nr  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  PLEASURE  CRUISES 

By  the  Strtamship  14  *~, AROVVE  "  ivy.r  tons  register),  from  London  as  under: 
Foe  NORWAY  IIORDS  an  1  NORTH  CAFF.,  leaving  rnrd  June,  returning  19th  July. 
For  NORWAY  FIORDS  rod  SPITZBEROEN.  leaving  rend  July,  returning  aotjl  August. 
For  BALTIC  CANAL.  ST.  PETERSBURG.   STOCKHOLM.  WISBY,  COPENHAGEN, 
CHRISTIAN  I  A,  Ice.,  leaving  -5th  August,  returning  sard  September. 

String  Band.  Eiectrk  Ugl.t,  High-class  Cuisine. 

„    „  /  r.  OR  REN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices: 

Managert.  (  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON      CO.  f      Fenchurch  Avenue. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at      Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  EX.,  or  to  the 
t  End  Bran.  '  1 


[  Branch  Office.  16  Cockspur  Street.  S.W. 


"DONANZA,  Limited. — NOTICE  IS   HEREBY  GIVEN, 

that  the  THIRD  ANNUAL  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  of 
Shareholders  in  the  above--, amad  Company  will  be  held  at  the  Hoard  Room,  City 
Chambers,  Johannesburg,  on  15th  Inly,  iB',7.  for  the  following  business  : 

(a)  To  receive  and  consider  the  statement  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account, 
Balance  Sheet,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors,  to  30th  April, 
10V7. 

</))  To  elect  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  F.  Eckstein,  E.  Birkenruth, 
F.  Mosenthal,  C.  S.  ( ioldm.-.nn,  and  W.  T.  Graham,  who  retire  in  terms  of  the 
Trust  Deed,  and  behjr,  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

(c)  To  appoint  Auditor*  for  the  ensuing  year  and  to  fix  the  remuneration  of 
the  present  Auditors, 

(a)  To  transact  any  business  arising  out  of  the  Directors'  Report,  and  for 
any  other  ordinary  business  of  the  Company. 

A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  IM  Bi.'noptj;ate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
•May  4,  iSjj. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish)  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs,  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.. 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes  ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action  ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Three  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  100  years. 
Telegrams,  "Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

T  OB   HORSES. — JOB   HORSES. — JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W. ,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.    Established  above  80  years. 
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The  List  of  Applications  will  open  on  MONDAY,  May  10,  and  will  be  closed 

on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  May  12,  1897. 


The  Auxiliary  Stores,  Limited. 

{Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893.) 


CAPITAL  -     -     -     -  £281,400, 

Divided  into  42,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £5  each, 
70,000  Ordinary  Shares  and  1,400  Founders'  Shares,  both  of  £1  each. 

The  PREFERENCE  SHARES  will  be  entitled  out  of  the  profits  of  the  Company  to  a  fixed 
CUMULATIVE  PREFERENTIAL  DIVIDEND  AT  THE  RATE  OF  £6  PER  CENT.  PER 
ANNUM,  payable  half  yearly  on  July  I  and  January  I.  The  first  Dividend  will  be  payable  on 
July  i  next,  and  will  be  calculated  on  the  amounts  paid  thereon  from  the  dates  of  payment  of 
such  amounts.  The  Preference  Shares  will  also  be  entitled  to  rank  in  respect  of  Capital  on  the 
assets  of  the  Company  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  and  Founders'  Shares. 


Issue  of  28,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares* 

14,000  being  reserved. 


PARR'S  BANK,  LIMITED,  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C., 

and  their  Branches,  are  authorised  to  receive  Applications  for  the  above  issue  of  28,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative 
Preference  Shares,  which  are  now  offered  for  Subscription  at  the  price  of  £6  per  Share,  payable  as  follows  :— 
pNMfl  £1  on  Application,  £2  on  Allotment,  and  the  balance  as  and  when  required. 

"  A  considerable  part  of  the  present  issue  has  already  been  subscribed  for. 


DIRECTORS. 

JAMES  BAILEY,  M.P.,  Director  Harrod's  Stores,  Limited,  and  Spiers  &  Pond,  Limited. 

A.  J.  NEWTON,  J. P.,  Chairman  Harrod's  Stores,  Limited,  and  D.  H.  Evans  &  Co.,  Limited. 

RICHARD  BURBIDGE,  Managing  Director  Harrod's  Stores,  Limited. 

JAMES  JACKSON,  J. P.,  Director  J.  R.  Roberts'  Stores,  Limited,  and  Ben  Evans  &  Co.,  Limited. 

BANKERS. 

PARR'S  BANK,  LIMITED,  Bartholomew  Lane,  E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 

For  the  Vendors:  BIRCHAM  &  CO.,  50  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

For  the  Company:  J.  J.  RIDLEY,  1  Whittington  Avenue,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

CHATTERIS,  NICHOLS  &  CO.,  1  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

JOHN  PRUST  &  CO.,  37  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 

THOMAS  NEVELL,  1  Leadenhall  Buildings,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire,  as  going  concerns,  when  obtainable  on  suitable  terms,  various 
businesses,  or  business  premises,  well  selected,  and  distributed  in  London  and  its  populous  suburban  districts, 
and  in  provincial  towns.  The  intention  is  to  take  up,  in  the  first  instance,  Grocery,  Provision  and  kindred  busi- 
nesses which  appear  capable  of  being  advantageously  carried  on  md  extended  under  one  central  management, 
and  of  being  directed  and  supplied  from  one  head  establishment.   

The  majority  of  this  Company's  Board  being  also  Directors  of  Harrod's  Stores,  Limited,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
Company  will  have  the  advantage  of  purchasing  its  supplies  under  a  working  agreement  with  Harrod's  Stores, 
Limited,  and  will  thus  obtain  the  benefit  not  only  of  co-operation — to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  Com- 
panies— but  also  of  experienced  direction  and  management. 

Full  Prospectuses  can  be  obtained  on  Monday,  May  10,  from  the  Bankers,  the  Brokers,  and  at  the  Offices  of 

the  Company. 
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GINSBERG  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


BALANCE  SHEET  at  31st  December,  1896. 


LIABILITIES. 


Dr. 


To  Capital  issued,  as  per  last  account 

,,  Shares  since  issued  to  date 

,,  Consolidated  Investment  Company  Loan 

,,  Bank  Overdraft   

„  Pay  due  to  Natives   

„  Sundry  Creditors  

,,  Balance  (Profit  and  Loss)  


£ 

2,500 
7,500 


£ 

s. 

d 

160,000 

0 

0 

16,000 

0 

0 

2,712 

3 

10 

940 

0 

0 

6,318 

16 

0 

12,606 

0 

7 

^198,577   o  5 


ASSETS. 


At  31st  Dec,  1895.    Since  Added. 


By  Buildings   

,,  Machinery  and  Plant 

£i3.779  !°  « 
Apportioned  as  under- 

Cyanide  Plant 

Battery  Plant 

Hauling  and  Pump- 
ing Plant  

Mine  Plant  

Rock  Drill  Plant  ... 

Tramway  Plant 
,,  Electric  Light  Plant ... 

,,  Shaft  Sinking  

,,  Reservoirs 

, ,  Excess  Development . . . 

,,  Office  Furniture 

,,  Live  Stock   


£  s.  d. 
5,104   6  ir 


600  o  o 
8,684    °  9 


£ 

8,170 


59°  4 

2,289  18 

1,510  o 

i°S  7 

o  o 

2,611  5 

4,063  o 

o  o 

30  o 

20  o 


13,464  10  10 

12,543  8  1 

7,923  19  11 

3. 131  2  5 

299  14  o 

1,416  6  10 

658  6  7 

5.959  15  5 

230  1  6 

6,642  o  o 


25,608    4    o     60,439  10  7 


Less  Depreciation — 

Buildings   

765 

1 1 

11 

Cyanide  Plant 

90 

10 

0 

Battery  Plant 

1,302 

8 

10 

Hauling  and  Pump- 

ing Plant  

88 

14 

8 

Mine  Plant  

343 

10 

9 

Rock  Drill  Plant  ... 

226 

14 

0 

Tramway  Plant 

15 

13 

1 1 

Shaft  Sinking 

391 

10 

10 

Reservoirs  ... 

609 

2 

3 

Office  Furniture 

4 

10 

0 

Live  Stock  

3 

0 

0 

86,047  14  7 


3,841    8  o 


Property  Account 
Stores  on  hand 
Cash  at  Mine  ., 
Machinery  in  transit 
Gold  in  transit 
Sundry  Debtors 


Cr. 

At  Date,  after 
deducting  de- 
preciation as 
under. 

£  s.d. 

12,509    o  o 


13,974  O  O 

19,925  o 

8,425  10  o 

5,077  10  o 

1,583  o  o 

1 , 506  o  o 

658  6  7 

8,179  10  o 

3,684  o  o 

6,642  o  o 

25  10  o 

17  o  o 


82,206  6 
98,440  o 
4,976  19 

53s  17 
2,428  o 
9,867  13 

121  4 


£198,577  o  5 


R.  G.  FRICKER, 
E.  BRAYSHAW, 


Directors. 


JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
Limited,  Secretaries. 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of 
the  Ginsberg  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  and  that  the  above 
Balance  Sheet  is  a  true  and  correct  Statement  of  the  position  of  the 
Company  at  December  31,  1896. 

JOHN  MOON.  \  Auditor, 

C.  L.  REDWOOD,  ]Auattors- 

Johannesburg,  March  18,  1897. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  Yeap  ended  31st  December,  1896. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

13,110 

17 

9 

9,518 

2 

0 

s.884 

12 

8 

5.123 

13 

9 

1,096  13 

11 

121 

15 

3 

450 

0 

0 

469 

a 

0 

144 

1 1 

4 

766 

12 

1 

250 

6 

8 

72 

8 

6 

888 

3 

11 

3 

18 

3 

192 

3 

0 

48 

18 

0 

1,077 

5 

6 

Dr. 

To  Development   

Mining      ...       ...       ...       ...  ... 

,,  Hauling  and  Pumping  

L  Milling   

L  Tramming   

,,  Fire  Insurance   

,,  Salaries   

,,  Licences  

,,  Interest   

,,  General  Charges  

,,  Accident  Assurance    ... 

,,  I^aw  Costs... 

,,  London  and  Paris  Office  Expenses 

I  Exchange   

I  Directors'  and  Auditors'  Fees  

,,  Native  Labour  Fees   

Consulting  Engineer's  and  Surveyor's 
Fees   

,,  Cyaniding   

„  Depreciation  as  shown  in  Balance  Sheet 
Balance  to  next  Account  


34.734    °  1 


4.48s 
4.99° 
3.841 
12,606 


4  6 
4  II 

8  o 
o  7 


£60,656  18  1 


By  Balance  from  last  Account  

,,  Rent  

,,  Premium  on  charges  for  Share  applications 

,,  Battery  Gold,  9, 258^95  oz  

,,  Cyanide  Gold,  4,89970  oz.   


Cr. 
£      s.  d. 
11,167  17  10 
266   5  o 
409  13  4 
33,601    6  t  7 
15,211  15  -4 


£60,656  18  s 


R.  G.  FRICKER, 
E.  BRAYSHAW, 


J  Directors. 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LmitcJ,  Secretaries. 


Examined  and  found  correct, 


JOHN^MOON,^  -^  \ 
C.  L.  REDWOOD,  1  J 


A  uditors. 


Johannesburg,  March  18,  1897. 
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The  Subscription  List  will  open  on  MONDAY,  the  10th  MAY,  1897,  and  close  on  or  before  TUESDAY, 

the  11th  May,  for  Town  and  Country. 


SCHWEPPES,  LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies'  Acts,  1862  to  1893. 


SHLHJRE    CAPITAL    -    -  £950,000 

DIVIDED   INTO   950,000   SHARES   OF   £1   EACH   AS  FOLLOWS:— 

300,000  5  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  (Preferential  as  to  Capital 

as  well  as  Dividend  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  and  Deferred  Shares  ...  £300,000 

300,000  7  per  cent.  Cumulative  Ordinary  Shares  (Preferential  as  to  Capital)  as 
well  as  Dividend  in  priority  to  the  Deferred  Shares  and  entitled  after 
payment  of  7  per  cent,  cumulative  dividend  upon  the  Deferred  Shares 
to  one-fourth  of  the  balance  of  profits  available  for  dividend    £300,000 

350,000  Deferred  Shares    £350,000 

950^00  £950,000 

The  whole  of  the  above  is  offered  for  subscription. 


DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

Issue  of  £300,000  4  per  cent.  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock,  to  be  issued  and  transferable  in 
amounts  of  £1  and  multiples  thereof,  redeemable  in  the  event  only  of  the  security  consti- 
tuted by  the  Trust  Deed  hereinafter  mentioned  becoming"  enforceable  and  being-  enforced  and 
then  at  the  rate  of  £110  for  every  £100  of  Stock. 

The  Debenture  Stock  will  be  secured  by  a  Trust  Deed  constituting  a  first  specific  charge  by  way  of  mortgage  upon 
all  the  real  and  chattel  real  property  of  the  Company,  and  the  fixed  plant  and  machinery  thereon,  and  a  first  floating 
charge  upon  the  undertaking  and  all  the  other  assets,  present  and  future,  of  the  Company,  including  uncalled  capital  for 
the  time  being  (if  any). 

The  Interest  will  be  payable  half-yearly  on  the  ist  day  of  May  and  the  ist  day  of  November.  The  first  half-yearly 
payment  will  be  made  in  full  on  the  ist  day  of  November  next. 


f  Per  Share.  Debenture  Stock. 

Issue  J  ON  APPLICATION    5/-    25  per  cent. 

Payable  ] ON  ALLOTMENT    5/-    25 

'ON  31st  MAY,  1897    10/-    50    (  „ 


TRUSTEES   FOR   DEBENTURE  STOCK 
HOLDERS. 

THE  LAW  DEBENTURE  CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

SOLICITORS  TO  TRUSTEES  FOR  DEBENTURE 
STOCK  HOLDERS. 

LAKE  &  LAKE,  io  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

DIRECTORS. 

Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  MARCH  (Chairman). 

C.  D.  KEMP-WELCH  (Vice-Chairman  and  Managing  Director). 

Right  Hon.  the  EARL  DE  LA  WARR. 

A.  DRUCKER,  M.P.,  39A  Curzon  Street,  W. 

WALTER  H.  HARRIS,  C.M.G.,  12  Kensington  Gore,  S.W. 
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SCHWEPPES,  LIMITED  (c— )- 

PROSPECTUS. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  the  whole  assets  of  the 
celebrated    business  of  J.  Schweppe  &  Co.,  Limited,  established  | 
upwards  of  a  century  ago,  and  carried  on  with  exceptional  success 
down  to  the  present  time. 

The  mineral  waters  and  other  beverages  bearing  the  brand  of 
"Schweppe"  have  long  been  known  and  appreciated  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  business  has  been  a  progressive  one,  especially  of  late 
years.    The  trade  name  constitutes  an  asset  of  exceptional  value. 

The  high  repute  in  which  the  Schweppe  Waters  are  held  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  these  waters  have  been  for  many  years 
past  supplied  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  under  the  authority  of  Royal  Warrants  of  Appointment. 

At  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  alcoholic  liquors  were  prohibited  ; 
and  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  granted  to  Schweppe's  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  of  supplying  mineral  and  other  waters  to  the  millions 
of  visitors  from  all  countries,  thus  securing  for  the  various  Schweppe 
beverages  that  vast  popularity  which  they  hive  continued  to  enjoy  to 
the  present  time. 

These  aerated  waters  have  for  many  years  been  regarded  with  great 
and  increasing  favour  at  the  principal  clubs,  hotels,  restaurants,  railway 
refreshment  buffets,  &c,  in  both  town  and  country. 

In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the  business  about 
20  acres  of  ground  have  been  recently  acquired  at  Hendon  adjoining 
the  Midland  Railway,  upon  which  extensive  works  have  been  erected. 

The  manufactory  is  perfectly  equipped  with  ample  Plant  and 
Machinery  of  the  most  modern  description,  and  there  is  sufficient  space 
for  supplementing  the  machinery,  plant,  and  existing  range  of  buildings 
as  required. 

The  water  used  at  Hendon  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
Schweppe  beverages  is  obtained  from  an  artesian  well,  320  feet  deep, 
and  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view  the  manufactory  is  considered  to  be 
perfect. 

Besides  the  works  at  Hendon  there  are  branch  works  at  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  Colwall  (Malvern),  at  which  place  the 
"  Sparkling  vialvern  "  and  "  Malvern  Seltzer"  are  manufactured. 

An  extensive  export  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Company,  and 
Branch  manufactories  have  been  established  at  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales  ;  and  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

PROFITS. 

5  Coleman  Street, 

London,  3rd  May,  1897. 

To  the  Directors  of  Schweppes,  Limited. 
Gentlemen, 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  we  have  made  a  special  , 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  J.  Schweppe  and  Company,  Limited, 
for  the  three  years  ending  the  31st  December  last,  having  been 
Auditors  of  the  Company  for  that  period,  and  we  certify  that  the 
profits  of  the  Company,  before  charging  interest  upon  Debentures  and 
Loans,  Income  Tax,  or  remuneration  to  Directors,  and  after  making 
whit  in  our  opinion  is  sufficient  allowance  for  depreciations  and  bad 
debts,  were  a;  follows,  namely  :  — 

For  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1894,  £47,217  9.C  yd. 
For  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1895,  253, 654  9*.  Sd. 
For  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1896,  ,£56,068  8^.  yd. 
We  are, 

Yours  obediently, 

JAMES  &  EDWARDS. 

Sales  for  the  past  three  years  as  taken  from  the  Books  have  been  as 
follows  :  — 1894,  18,552,828  bottles  ;  1895,  20,718,492  bottles  ;  1896, 
22,107,120  bottles. 

In  view  of  the  steady  advance  in  the  results  shown  by  the  Auditors' 
certificate,  the  increasing  output,  and  the  extra  publicity  now  being 
given  to  the  business,  the  Directors  anticipate  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  profits,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Company  acquires  the  business  as  from  the  1st  January,  1897, 
and  the  purchase  includes  :  — 

LeMdhoM  Factory  and  Works  at  Hendon,  standing  on  nearly 
IO  acres,  held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  about  96  years. 

Freehold  Land  comprising  about  10  acres  adjoining  the  above,  with 
the  Workmen's  dwellings  and  buildings  thereon. 

Freehold  Premises  in  Farnworth  Street,  Liverpool,  and  Leasehold 
Factory,  Warehouse,  and  Premises  in  Marquis  Street,  Liverpool,  held 
on  a  Corporation  Lease  for  an  unexpired  term  of  about  58  years  at  a 
peppercorn  ground  rent,  and 

Leasehold  Premises  and  Workshops  in  London  Road,  Liverpool, 
held  on  a  Corporation  Ixase  for  an  unexpired  term  of  about  66  years 
at  a  peppercorn  ground  rent,  pirt  of  which  ii  sub-let.  at  £130  per 
annum. 

Leasehold  Factory,  Warehouse,  and  Premises  at  Charlotte  Street, 
Bristol,  held  on  a  Corporation  Lease  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
about  29  years. 

Freehold  Factory, ^Warehouse,  and  Premises  in  Marlow  Street, 
Glasgow.  I 


Freehold  Factory,  Warehouse,  and  Premises  at  Colwall  (Malvern) 
and  Freehold  Land  and  Premises  at  Great  Malvern. 

Freehold  Wharf  and  Premises  at  Bankside,  Southwark. 

Freehold  Factory,  Warehouse,  and  Premises  at  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

Freehold  Factory,  Warehouse,  and  Premises  at  Melbourne, 
Victoria. 

Leasehold  Premises  at  51  Berners  Street,  London,  W.,  held  under 
Agreement  for  Lease  for  an  unexpired  term  of  about  21  years. 

Leasehold  Stables  in  Wells  Mews,  adjacent,  held  for  an  unexpired 
term  of  about  48  years. 

The  purchase  also  comprises  the  Goodwill,  Trade  Marks,  Patent 
Rights,  Plant,  Machinery,  Office  Furniture  and  Fittings,  Stock-  in- 
Trade,  Advertising  Material,  Book  Debts,  Cash  in  Hand  and  at  Bank, 
and  Contracts  and  Privileges  of  every  description  pertaining  to 
J.  Scheweppe  &  Co.,  Limited,  subject  to  the  liabilities  as  shown  in 
the  audited  balance-sheet  of  that  Company  of  the  31st  December, 
1896,  to  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  dividends  for  the  year 
ending  at  that  date,  and  the  usual  annual  bonus  to  the  employes. 

The  business  is  already  equipped  with  ample  working  capital,  but 
the  profits  accrued  since  1st  January,  1897,  and  the  £10,000  Reserve 
Fund  of  the  Old  Company,  will  belong  to  this  Company  and  be 
available  for  use  as  additional  working  capital  as  the  extensions  of  the 
business  may  require. 

The  purchase  price  is  fixed  by  the  Vendor  (who  is  the  promoter  of 
the  Company)  at  £1,250,000,  payable  as  to  £300,000  by  the  issue  to 
the  Vendor  or  his  nominee  or  nominees  of  £300,000  of  Debenture 
Stock,  which  Stock  is  now  being  offered  for  subscription,  and  as  to  the 
balance  in  cash  or  shares  or  cash  and  shares  at  the  option  of  the 
Directors. 

The  Vendor  will  pay  all  expenses  of  every  kind  up  to  and  including 
the  completion  of  the  purchase. 

A  London  Stock  Exchange  settlement  and  quotation  will  be  applied 
for  in  due  course. 

CONTRACTS. 

The  following  contracts  have  been  entered  into  : — 

1.  Agreement  for  purchase,  dated  the  30th  day  of  March,  1897, 

and  made  between  J.  Schweppe  &  Company,  Limited,  of 
the  one  part,  and  Ernest  Terah  Hooley,  of  the  other 
part. 

2.  Agreement  for  services,  dated  the  3rd  day  of  May,  1897,  and 

made  between  the  said  Ernest  Terah  Hooley,  of  the  one 
part,  and  C.  D.  Kemp  Welch,  of  the  other  part. 

3.  Agreement  dated  the  3rd  day  of  May,  1897,  between  the  said 

Ernest  Terah  Hooley,  of  the  1st  part,  the  said  J.  Schweppe 
&  Co.,  Limited,  of  the  2nd  part,  and  the  Law  Debenture 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  the  3rd  part,  as  to  Trusteeship  for 
Debenture  Stock. 

4.  Agreement  for  sale,  dated  the  4th  clay  of  May,  1897,  and 

made  between  the  said  Ernest  Terah  Hooley,  of  the  one 
part,  and  Robert  Doncaster,  as  Trustee  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Company,  of  the  other  part. 

The  business  will  be  taken  over  subject  to  all  existing  contracts. 
These  are  of  the  ordinary  trade  character,  and  necessary  for  the 
working  of  the  concern,  but  including  as  they  do  contracts  with 
employes,  customers,  and  others,  they  cannot  in  the  interests  of  the 
Company  be  specified. 

There  are  also  other  contracts  relating  to  the  formation  of  the 
Company,  and  subscriptions  to  the  capital  and  otherwise,  to  none  of 
which  the  Company  is  party,  but  which  may  technically  fall  within 
Section  38  of  the  Companies  Acts,  1867.  Subscribers  will  be  held  to 
have  had  notice  of  all  these  contracts,  and  to  have  waived  all  right  t<  > 
be  supplied  with  particulars  of  such  contracts,  and  to  have  agreed 
with  the  Company  as  Trustee  for  the  Directors  and  other  persons 
liable  not  to  make  any  claim  whatsoever,  or  to  take  any  proceedings 
under  the  said  section  in  respect  of  any  non-compliance  therewith. 

Applications  for  Shares  and  Debenture  Stock  should  be  made  on 
the  forms  accompanying  the  prospectus,  and  forwarded  to  the  Bankers 
of  the  Company,  with  the  amount  of  the  deposit. 

If  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and 
where  the  number  of  Shares  or  amount  of  Debenture  Stock  allotted  is 
less  than  the  number  or  amount  applied  for,  the  balance  will  be 
applied  towards  payment  due  on  allotment,  and  any  excess  will  be 
returned  to  the  applicant. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  on  Debenture  Stock  will  render  the 
previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Copies  of  the  Prospectus,  with  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  and 
Debenture  Stock,  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  or 
from  their  Bankers,  Brokers,  or  Solicitors. 

The  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  the  Contracts  and 
Certificate  specified  above,  and  print  copy  of  the  Draft  Trust  Deed 
can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

London,  8th  May,  1897. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  BOOKS 

NOW  READY.   AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  THE  LIBRARIES. 
CAPTAIN   JL.   T.    MAHAN'S   NEW  WORK. 

THE   LIFE   OF  NELSON 

THE   EMBODIMENT   OF  THE   SEA  POWER   OF   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

2  vols,  demy  8vo.  Illustrated  with  many  Photogravure  Portraits,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  36s.  net. 

"  Must  henceforth  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  naval  classics  By  far  the  best  '  Life  of  Nelson  '  that  has  ever  been  written." — Times. 

"  A  carefully  planned,  skilfully  executed,  and  withal  elaborate  portraiture  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  greatest  of  our  naval  heroes  This 

great  work." — Athenceum: 

"  A  great  biography,  and  one  to  be  read  by  all  men." — Spectator. 

"  Destined  to  take  its  place  among  the  foremost  biographies  of  any  literature." — Graphic. 

VOLUME  I.   NOW  READY,  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY  :  a  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present.     By  W.  Laird 

CLOWES,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  London  ;  assisted  by  Sir  C.  R.  M  ARKHA.M,  K.C.B.,  F.R.G.S.  ;  Captain  A.  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N.,  Mr.  H.  W  WILSON, 
ftc.  &C.     5  vols,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  royal  8vo.  cloth  extra,  25s.  each  net. 

The  first  volume  of  the  History,  bringing  the  narrative  to  the  reign  0/  Queen  Elizabeth.    Full  Prospectus  0/  the  work  sent  on  application. 

"  He  has  produced  an  indispensable  and  standard  work." — The  Standard.  |   "  Everywhere  the  book  affords  evidence  of  painstaking  research." — Morning  Post. 


NAVAL  ADMINISTRATIONS,  1827-1892  :  the  Experiences  of  65  Years,  from  the  Accession 

of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence  as  Lord  High  Admiral  to  the  end  of  the  Naval  Administration  of  Lord  George  Hamilton.  By  the  late  Sir  JOHN  HENRY 
BRIGGS,  Reader  to  the  Lords  and  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Admiralty.  Edited  by  Lady  BRIGGS.  Illustrated  with  10  Photogravure  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
One  Guinea.  [Early  in  June. 

Prospectus  sent  on  application. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  MR.  H.  M.  STANLEY'S  GREAT  WORK. 

IN  DARKEST  AFRICA  ;  or,  the  Quest,  Rescue,  and  Retreat  of  Emin  Pasha,  Governor  of 

Equatoria.     By  H.  M.  STANLEY,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  &c.    Crown  8vo.  with  Map  and  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s.  [Sliortly. 


Third  Edition  now  ready  at  all  Libraries. 

THE  MASSARENES.    By  ouida.   svo.  58o  pp  6s. 


"  EXTREMELY  INTERESTING  A  brilliant  picture  of  a  contemporary 

mania." — Daily  Tele%ya/>h. 

"  BRILLIANT,  iF  DARING."— Scotsman. 

"  INCOMPARABLY  THE  BEST  THE  AUTHOR  HAS  EVER 
W R 1 TTE  N . "—National  Observer. 


11  CLEVER  The  irreclaimable  '  Cocky  '  is  an  excellent  creation." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"THOROUGHLY  INTERESTING,  and  touches  of  real  pathos  mingle  with 

its  vigorous  satire  and  strong  situations." — Glasgow  Herald. 


FIRST  ISSUE  AT  2s.  6d. 

HIGHLAND  COUSINS.     By  WILLIAM  BLACK.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Forming  the  New  Volume  in  the  New  Uniform  and  Complete  Edition  of  Mr.  BLACK'S  NOVELS. 


TWO  NEW  SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

THE  TPACK  OF  MIDNIGHT :  a  Story  of  the  Australian  I  THE  MISTRESS  OF  THE  RANCH.    By  Frederick 

Bush.   By  G.  Firth  Scott.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  '  Thickstl-n  Clark,  Author  of "  On  Cloud  Mountain."   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  IN  PARLIAMENT.      By  Harry  Furniss.     Profusely  Illustrated  by 

the  Author.    Crown  4to.  cloth.   [Next  week. 


OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'. 


A  NILE  VOYAGE.    By  Charles  and  Susan  Bowles. 

Printed  in  Tokyo  by  T.  Hasegawa,  on  creped  paper,  with  numerous  charming 
Pictures,  printed  in  Colours,  of  Nile  Views,  Character  Sketches,  &c.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Savcf,  LL.D.  Bound  in  Japanese  fashion  in 
crepe  or  crisped  paper,  sewn  with  silk.    Fcp.  4to.  7s.  6d. 

TALES  FROM  CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL,  told  to 

Children.  By  Mrs.  Frewen  Lord,  Author  of  "  Talos  from  Westminster 
Abbey"  S.c.  With  Plan  and  View  of  the  Cathedral.    Crown  8vo.  boards,  is. 


TWO  NEW   BOOKS   OF  TRAVEL. 

JOURNEYS  AMONG  THE  GENTLE  JAPS  IN  THE 

SUMMER  OF  i3qs.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ll.  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.R.GS.  With 
a  .Special  Chapter  on  the  Religions  of  Japan,  a  Map,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions, crown  8vo.  cloth.     j  ,*j  [Shortly. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  TOUR  IN  CANADA,  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  AND  MEXICO.  By  Lady  Howard  of  Glossop.  With  32 
Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  cloth.  [Shortly. 


WAR,  FAMINE,  AND  OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY.  By 

R.  B.  Marston.    With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  boards,  2s. 
Truth  says :  "  I  can  only  hope  the  book  will  be  widely  read." 

THE   FIRST  BATTLE  :  a  Story  of  the  American  Pre- 

sidential  Campaign  of  1896.  By  William  J.  Brvan.  Together  with  a 
Collection  of  his  Speeches  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  his  Wife.  Illustrated 
with  Portraits,  &c.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 


LOW'S  LIBRARY  OF  TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE.  uibf 
Two  New  Volumes,  fully  Illustrated,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

HAUSALAND  ;  or,  Fifteen  Hundred  Miles  through  the 

Central  Soudan.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.  With  Map,  Portrait, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.  .v:  .  ^i 

TWO  KINGS  OF  UGANDA  ;  or,  Life  by  the  Shores  of 

the  Victoria  Nyanza.  By  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Ashe,  M.A.  With  Map  and 
Illustration. 


Now  ready.   Price  ONE  8HIZZTNG. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE.     MAY  Number. 


Contents. 


UNDERGRADUATE   LIFE   AT  HARVARD.    Edward  S.  Martin.  With 

Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Hyde  and  Howard  Pyle. 
MEMORY.    Charles  C.  Nott,  Jr. 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  IN  THE  SEVENTIES.    Robert  Grant. 
GOLF.    H.  J.  Wiiicham,  Amateur  Champion  of  America. 

THE  WORKING  OF  A  BANK.     THE  CONDUCT  OF  GREAT  BUSI- 
NESSES.   Fourth  Paper.    Charles  D.  Lamer.  Illustrated. 
A  NEW  ENGLAND  MAY  FESTIVAL.    A  Story  in  Six  Pictures.    Drawn  by 

Maud  and  Genevieve  Cowles. 


LONDON  AS  SEEN  BY  C.  D.  GIBSON.    IV.  THE  DRAWING  ROOM. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Mr.  Gibson.  {The  fourth  of  six  illustrated  papers.) 
SOLDIERS    OF    FORTUNE.    Chapters  XII. — XIII.    Richard  Harding 

Davis.    Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Gibson.    (To  be  concluded  in  June.) 
THE  WHIRLWIND  ROAD.    Charles  Edwin  Maricham. 
BETWIXT  CUP  AND  LIP.    Grace  Howard  Peirce.  Illustrated. 
THE  STORY  OF  A  PLAY.    Chapters  VIII.-X.    W.  D.  Howells.   (To  be 

continued.) 

&c.  &c. 


LONDON  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  COMPANY,  Limited, 

ST.  DUNSTAN'S  HOUSE,  FETTER  LANE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New -street  Square,  E.C,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  8  May,  1897, 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW   SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SAINT  FLOREL. 

By  JOHN  BERWICK. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  FALL  OF  A  STAR. 

A  NOVEL. 

By  SIR  WM.  MAGNAY,  Bart. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 


VOLUME  II.  NOW  READY. 

A  HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  POETRY.  By 

W.  J.  Courthope.  C.B  ,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Vol.  II.  THE  RENAISSANCE  AND  THE  REFOR- 
MATION ;  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COURT  AND  THE  UNIVERSI- 
TIES.   8vo.  10s.  net. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 

A  SURVEY  of  GREEK  CIVILIZATION. 

By  Professor  J.  P.  Mahaffv,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  (Oxon.),  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 


Globe  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


AN  OUTLINE  of  the  LAW  of  LIBEL. 

Being  Six  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  during  Michaelmas 
Term  1896.    By  W.  Blake  Odgeks,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Q.c.   

NEW  BOOK  BY  B.  BOSANQUET. 

PSYCHOLOGY   of   the    MORAL  SELF. 

By  B.  Bosanquet.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 

MESSRS,  HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  LIST, 


NEW  SPORTING  SKETCHES  EV  FINCH  MASON. 

Now  ready,  in  i  vol.  large  crown  Svo.  with  6  Coloured  Plates  and  Illustrated 
Title  Page  drawn  especially  for  this  work  by 
the  Author,  extra  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  TAME  FOX  and  other  SKETCHES. 

By  Finch  Mason,  Author  of  "  Flowers  of  the  Hunt"  &c. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  EDITION. 
In  medium  8vo.  paper  cover,  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.    By  Mrs. 

Craik. 


NEW  AND   POPULAR  NOVELS. 
THE   SILENCE   BROKEN.     By  G.  M.  Robins  (Mrs. 

Bailme  Reynolds),  Author  of  "  The  Ides  of  March, '  "  Her  Point  of 
View,"  &c.    1  vol.  small  crown  8vo.  2S. 

BROKEN  THREADS.    By  Compton  Readic,  Author  of 

"Take  Care  whom  You  Trti>t,"  "  Who  was  Then  the  Gentleman  ?"  1  vol. 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

A    FLAME   OF   FIRE.     By  Mrs.  Hawf.is,  Author  of 

"  The  Art  of  Beauty,"  "  Cnaucer  for  Children,"  "  The  bride's  Garland,"  &c. 
1  vol.  crown  8vo.  #s. 

WITHOUT  ISSUE.    By  Henrv  Cresswell,  Author  of 

A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,"  "  A  Wily  Widow,"  &c.    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

COUSIN  JEM.    By  L.  HrooiN,  Author  of  "A  Cornish 

Maid  "  Sec.    i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

SWORN  ALLIES.     By  M.  E.  Lb  Clerc,  Author  of 

"  Mistress  Beatrice  Cope"  &c.    I  vol  crown  8vo.  6s. 


LONDON :  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 
13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 


Mr.  MACQUEEN  has  much  pleasure  in 

announcing  that  he  ivill publish  on  Wednesday,  the  lglfi 
inst.,  a  New  Novel  by  LORIN  KAYE,  Author  of 
"  Her  Ladyship's  Income,"  entitled  "  A  DRAWING- 
ROOM  CYNIC,"  handsomely  bound  in  art  canvas, 
gilt  tops,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

second  edition  in  the  press. 

"  Something  absolutely  new  in  fiction.' '—The  World. 

A  RUSSIAN  WILD  FLOWER.     By  E.  A.  Brayley 

Hodgf.tts,  Author  of  "  Round  about  Armenia"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  The  story  is  charming  from  every  point  of  view  ;  it  makes  the  reader  feel,  when 
he  closes  the  book,  that  he  knows  Russia  as  no  other  writer  has  ever  enabled  him  to 
know  the  vast  dim  Empire  of  the  Czars  in  some  of  its  most  intimate  social  aspects, 

and  to  realize  certain  types  among  its  strongly  marked  social  varieties   Princess 

Olga  Obolenski  is  the  most  living  and  gracious  heroine  of  fiction  wehave  met  for  a 
dreary  length  of  time,  and  her  story  inspires  the  liveliest  sympathy." 

The  World,  May  12,  1897. 

MISS  TUDOR  :  a  Novel.    By  John  Le  Breton,  Author 

of  "  The  Sin  of  Father  Baptiste  "  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  A  true  and  faithfully  drawn  picture  of  the  times.     It  has  a  strong  and  dramatic 
story,  and  the  interest  is  well  sustained.    '  Miss  Tudor '  is  a  notable  book. 

SECOND  EDITION  READY  17th  inst. 

A  FLIRTATION  with  TRUTH.    By  Curtis  Yorke, 

Author  of  "  Once,"  "  A  Record  of  Discords,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  A  well-written   novel  of   fashionable  life  The  dialogue   is  essentially 

'smart.'" — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  .  . 

"  Curtis  Yorke  has  told  the  story  well,  brightly,  humorously,  and  with  a  sufficiency 
of  pathos." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  A  clever,  wittv,  '  Dodo  '  kind  of  book  It  has  grace  and  strength  or  style 

which  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire."— Freeman's  Journal. 

"An  excellent  translation."— -Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ABBE  CONSTANTIN.     By  Ludovic  Halevy.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  TherEse  Batuedat.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
"Very  welcome  is  the  English  translation  of  Ludovic  Halevy's   '  Abb<5  Con- 
stantin.'    The  story  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  very  charming,  and  should  in  its 
present  shape  find  many  English  readers." — 'J he  Globe. 

"  The  best  book  on  the  subject." -Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A  NARRATIVE  of  the  BOER  WAR.  By  T.  F.  Carter. 

Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
"  This  ereat  work  is  history,  exhaustive,  impartial,  and  realistic." 

e  Sheffield  Telegraph. 

"  The  book  is  generally  recognized  as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject." 

African  Critic. 

"  The  best  work  of  its  class."-- South  Africa. 

JOHN  MACQUEEN,  Hastings  House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 


The  Encore. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  LIST. 

LOUIS  BECKE'S  NEW  VOLUME. 
PACIFIC  TALES.    By  Louis  Becke,  Author  of  "  His  Native  Wife,"  "  By 
Reef  and  Palm,"  &c.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Cloth,  gilt  tops,  6s. 

{Next  week. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  HENRY  PARKES.  By  Charles  E.  Lyne.  Cloth,  16s. 
THE  INNER  LIFE  OF  THE  HOUS"J  OF  COMMONS.  From 

the  Writings  of  William  White.  Introduction  by  Justin  McCarthy. 
2  vols,  cloth,  16s. 

TWELVE  BAD  WOMEN.    Edited  by  Arthur  Vincent.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  16s. 

A  GREAT  LIE.   By  Wilfrid  Hugh  Chf.sson,  Author  of  "Name  this 

Child"  &c.    Cloth,  6s. 
A  POT  OP  HONEY.   By  Susan  Christian,  Author  of  "  Silhouettes." 

Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  A8  IT  IS.    By  F.  Reginald  Statham,  Author  of 

"  Mr.  Magnus."   Cloth,  10s.  6d. 
THE    NATIONAL    COOK-BOOK.     By   Marion  Harland  and 

Christine  Terhune  Herrick.    Cloth,  7s.  6d. 
JUVENILE  OFFENDERS.    By  W.  Douglas  Morrison.    Cloth,  6s. 
A  VILLAOE  POLITICIAN.   By  J.  C.  Buckmaster.    Introduction  by 

Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella.    Cloth,  6s. 
CANADA    By  J.  G.  Bourinot,  LL.D.   (A  vol.  of  the  "  Nation "  Series.) 

Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Index.    Cloth,  5s. 
BRITISH  INDIA.   By  R.  W.  Frazer,  LL.B.   (A  vol.  of  the  "  Nation  " 

Series.)   Maps.  Illustrations,  and  Index.    Cloth,  5s. 
PIONEER  "WORK  IN  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  ALPS.  By 

A.  P.  Harper.   40  Illustrations  and  Maps.    Cloth,  21s.  net. 
SINDBAD,  SMITH  AND  CO.    By  Albert  Stearns.    Illustrated  by 

R.  Birch.    Cloth,  5s. 

THE    BURDEN  OF  LIFE.    Essays  by  the  late  J.  Hain  Friswell. 

Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  Daughter.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
QUOTATIONS  FOR  OCCASIONS.     Compiled  by  Katharine  B. 

Wood.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
ST.  MARK'S  INDEBTEDNESS  TO  ST.  MATTHEW.  By 

F.  P.  Badham.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
THE  8HAPOW  CHRIST:  an  Introduction  to  Christ  Himself.    By  G.  S. 

Lee.    Paper  boards,  2s.  6d. 
THE    QUEEN'S   REIGN    FOB   CHILDREN.    By  W.  Clarke 

Hall.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
ANTHONY   JA8PEB.    By  Ben  Bolt.    (A  "  Pseudonym "  Vol.)  Paper, 

is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 

A  NOBLE  HAUL.    By  W.  Clark  Russell.   (The  New  "  Little  Novel.") 
Paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  is.   

Mr.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  Illustrated  Spring  List  will  be  sent  post  free 
to  any  address  on  application. 

London  ;  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  LIST, 

CON  AN    DOYLE'S    NEW  NOVEL. 

PUBLISHED  TO-DA  Y.     With  12  Full-page  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

UNCLE  BERNAC: 

A    MEMORY   OF   THE  EMPIRE. 
By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 

Author  of  "  The  "White  Company,"  "  Rodney  Stone,"  &c. 


NEW  VOLUME   BY  MRS.  OL.IPHANT. 

With  a  Preface,  entitled  "  ON  THE  EBB  TIDE."   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WAYS  Of  LIFE.    Two  Stories :— I.  Mr. 

SANDFORD.  II.— THE  WONDERFUL  HISTORY  OF  MR. 
ROBERT  DALYELL.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 

New  ready,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  LADY  GRANGE.    By  Alexander  Innes 

Shand,  Author  of  "  Kilcarra :  a  Novel,"  "  Half  a  Century  ;  or,  Changes  in 
Men  and  Manners." 

NEXT  TUESDAY.   With  Portraits,  demy  8vo.  ias.  6d. 

ISABELLA   the   CATHOLIC,  QUEEN  of 

SPAIN. :  her  LIFE,  REIGN,  and  TIMES,  1451-1504.  By  M.  le  Baron 
DE  Nervo.  Translated  from  the  Original  French  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Temple- West  (Retired). 

On  May  26.    With  Portraits  and  a  Preface  by  Sir  Edward  B  Malet,  G  C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  &c.    Demy  8vo.  16s. 

GABRIELE    VON    BULOW,  Daughter  of 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  A  Memoir  compiled  from  the  Family  Papers  of 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  and  his  Children,  1791-1887.  Translated  by  Clara 
NORDLINGER. 

THE  REVIVAL  of  LEARNING.     By  the 

late  John  Addington  Symqnds.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.      [Next  week. 

*»*  This  is  Volume  II.  of  a  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  "  THE 
RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY,"  in  7  vols,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  remaining  volumes  will  be  published  at  intervals. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


G.   P.   PUTNAM'S  SONS. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  A.  K.  GREEN,  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE 
LEAVENWORTH  CASE." 

THAT  AFFAIR  NEXT  DOOR.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

The  Bookman. — "  The  hand  of  the  authoress  of  '  The  Leavenworth  Case  '  has 
not  lost  its  cunning.  It  still  weaves  meshes  and  mazes  that  only  itself  can  disen- 
tangle We  never  lost  interest  for  a  moment  ;  we  guessed  and  guessed,  proud 

to  be  ever  so  little  right,  but  nearly  always  proved  wrong.  Among  detective  stories 
it  is  quite  in  the  first  rank." 


STEPHEN  LESC0MBE,  Bachelor  of  Arts.     By  Julius 

H.  Hurst.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  [Ready  next  week. 


THE  BABE,  B.A.  :  being  the  Uneventful  History  of  a 

Young  Gentleman  at  Cambridge  University.    By  E.  F.  Benson.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  British  Review* — "  Humorous,  pointed  and  frequently  brilliant  criticism  of 
contemporary  University  life  and  contemporary  University  education." 

Uniform  with  "THE  BABE,  B.A." 

HARVARD  STORIES  :  Sketches  of  the  Undergraduate. 

By  W.  K.  Post.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

THE  MAKER  OF  MOONS.    By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  6s. 
Paity  Telegraph. — "  We  cannot  for  the  moment  call  to  mind  any  latter-day 
collection  of  short  tales  in  which  vivacious  fancy  and  subtle  wit  are  so  happily  com- 
bined with  constructive  dexterity  and  descriptive  force  Everybody  should  read 

these  delightful  stories." 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  RED  REPUBLIC.  6s. 

A  KING  AND  A  FEW  DUKES.  6s. 


BOOKS    AND    THEIR    MAKERS    DURING  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES.  A  Study  ol  the  Conditions  of  the  Production  and 
Distribution  of  Literature,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Close 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  George  Haven  Putnam,  M.A.,  Author  of 
'  "Authors  and  their  Public  in  Ancient  Times."  2  vols,  (sold  separately), 
demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d.  each. 


COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  IEW  BOOKS. 


COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


Royal  8vo.  2  vols.  25s.  net. 

MEMORIALS   of    CHRISTIE'S.     By  W. 

Roberts,  Author  of  "The  Book-hunter  in  London,"  "Printers' 
Marks,"  &c.  With  75  Collotype  and  other  Illustrations,  and  a  full 
Index. 

***  This  history  of  the  famous  auctioneers,  through  whose  hands  have  passed 
so  many  important  works  of  art,  will  be  found  a  reference  book  of  great  practical 
value  to  all  interested  in  the  arts.  The  chief  items  in  each  sale  are  described,  the 
prices  which  they  fetched  under  the  hammer  are  recorded,  and  in  all  cases  of  interest 
the  purchaser's  name  is  given.  The  illustrations  of  pictures  and  bric-a-brac  are 
selected  chiefly  from  those  objects  which  obtained  "record"  prices.  In  a  size 
uniform  with  the  catalogues  of  the  firm,  it  should  be  an  indispensable  book  in  all 
libraries  and  art  schools. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  of  CAVALRY.  By  General 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Quartermaster-General. 
With  20  Maps. 
"  This  brilliant  and  fascinating  little  book." — Daily  Chronicle. 
"  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  excellent  book.    The  service  may 
also  be  congratulated  that  amongst  its  Field-Marshals  and  General  Officers  on  the 
active  list  are  so  many  who  can  emphasize  their  leading  in  the  field  by  their  literary 
counsels  in  peace.    Among  that  band  of  able  writers  the  Quartermaster-General  to 
Her  Majesty's  Forces  well  holds  his  own." — Times. 


BOHN'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

THE    PROSE    WORKS   OF  JONATHAN 

SWIFT.  A  New  Edition  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  E.  H.  LECKY, 
M.P.    In  about  8  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  A  TALE  of  a  TUB,  The  BATTLE  of  the  BOOKS,  and  other 
early  works.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  With  Biographical  Introduc- 
tion by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P.    With  Portrait  and  Facsimile. 


Pott  4to.  15s.  net. 

BOOK  SALES  of  the  YEAR  1896  :  contain- 

ing  a  Detailed  Description  of  all  the  most  important  Books  Sold  at 
Auction,  with  the  Names  of  the  Purchasers  and  the  Prices  realized. 
With  complete  Index  and  General  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
Temple  Scott. 

A  few  copies  of  the  volume  for  1895  are  still  on  hand,  and  may  be  had 
for  15s.  net,  each. 

"  In  bulk,  in  paper  and  type,  and  in  general  thoroughness  it  strikes  us  equally 
favourably." — Academy. 

Pott  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  SILVER  CROSS:  a  Selection  of  Poems 

for  the  Sick  and  Suffering.    Edited  by  Helen  Douglas,  with  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.    Pott  8vo. 
printed  in  red  and  black  on  antique  paper  at  the  Chiswick  Press. 
"The  selection  has  been  judiciously  made,  and  to  many  the  volume  will  be  wel- 
come and  useful." — Glasgow  Herald. 

Crown  8vo.  600  pages,  3s.  6d. 

ELOCUTION  AND  THE  DRAMATIC  ART. 

By  David  J.  Smithson.  New  Edition,  Revised  by  the  Rev.  C.  R. 
Taylor,  M.A.,  Corpus  Christi  College,  CambVidge,  Professor  of 
Elocution  at  King's  College,  London. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  post  8vo.  2  vols.  15s. 

SLANG,  JARGON,   AND  CANT:  a  Die- 

tionary  of  Unconventional  Phraseology,  comprising  English, 
American,  Colonial,  Tinkers',  Yiddish,  Pidgin,  and  Anglo-Indian 
Slang.  With  Philological  Notes  and  Illustrative  Quotations.  Com- 
piled and  Edited  by  Professor  Albert  Barrere,  R.M.A.,  Wool- 
wich, and  Charles  G.  Leland,  M.A.,  Hon.  F.R.S.L.,  Author  of 
"The  English  Gypsies  and  their  Language,"  &c,  "Hans  Breit- 
mann,"  &c. 

"  On  the  whole  the  work  seems  to  be  for  all  practical  purposes  quite  as  good  in  its 
cheaper  as  in  its  more  expensive  form.  In  spite  of  many  defects,  it  is  by  far  the 
best  existing  work  of  its  kind,  with  the  single  exception  of  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Henley's  '  Slang  and  its  Analogues,'  which  is  not  only  much  more  costly,  but  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  matter  unfit  for  general  circulation." — Manchester  Guardian. 


BELL'S  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

Edited  by  Gleeson  White  and  E.  F.  Strange. 

Fully  Illustrated  in  specially  designed  green  cloth  cover,  crown  8vo. 
is.  6d.  each. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

ROCHESTER.    By  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.  128 

pp.  ;  38  Illustrations. 

OXFORD.     By  the  Rev.   Percy  Dearmer, 

M.A.,  Christchurch.    136  pp.  ;  34  Illustrations. 
"  We  have  so  frequently  in  these  columns  urged  the  want  of  cheap,  well-illus- 
trated, and  well-written  handbooks  to  our  cathedrals,  to  take  the  place  of  the  out- 
of-date  publications  of  local  booksellers,  that  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  they  have 
been  taken  in  hand  by  Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons."— St.  James's  Gazette. 
*  „*  Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the  Series  on  application. 


24  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  ;  and  NEW  YORK. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  15  MA  Y,  1897. 

BOOKS   OF   THE  WEEK. 

A  DOORKEEPER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 

"The  Inner  Life  of  the  House  of  Commons."  By 
William  White.    London:  Fisher  Unwin.  1897. 

THE  question  of  whether  Parliament  has  on  the 
whole  declined  is  the  first  that  occurs  to  the 
reader  in  connexion  with  the  book  which  has  been 
made  out  of  these  sketches  by  Mr.  White,  which 
appeared  in  an  illustrated  paper  for'  many  years  up  to 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Mr.  White  became 
the  doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1854,  and 
retired  in  1875.  It  was  his  opinion  that  oratory  of  the 
old  school  had  disappeared  from  the  House  of  Commons 
with  Brougham,  and  he  denies  to  Lord  Palmerston,  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  to  Mr.  Disraeli  the  possession  of  the 
power.  Lord  Palmerston,  he  tells  us,  was  not  an 
orator — at  least  never  attempted  lofty  eloquence — but 
was  a  clear  and  effective  speaker  who  had  by  long  ex- 
perience become  sufficiently  sagacious  both  to  know 
what  to  say  and  what  to  leave  unsaid.  Mr.  Disraeli  dis- 
appointed those  who  expected  "to  hear  lofty  eloquence," 
and  "it  is  well  therefore  to  inform  all  persons  who 
have  not  been  to  the  House  that  we  have  no  such 
orator  there — nothing  of  the  sort."  "Gladstone  can 
pour  out  words  by  the  hour  together — a  perennial  stream 
of  words  ;  but  none  are  orators  of  the  old  type,  none 
can  loftily  declaim  or  utter  grand  and  abiding  truths 
with  that  energy,  force  and  passion  which  startle  the 
hearers  and  make  even  opponents  cheer  against  their 
will."  When  Mr.  White  takes  a  general  view  of  the 
House  of  Commons  two  men  are  forgotten  by  him, 
one  of  whom  he  names  elsewhere  with  more  praise  than 
that  applied  to  either  Palmerston,  Gladstone,  or  Disraeli. 
Of  Mr.  Bright  we  are  told  that  many  of  his  speeches 
were  powerful,  impressive,  even  great  ;  but  we  hardly 
find  that  amount  of  praise  which  we  should  have  ex- 
pected in  some  cases.  Still  Mr.  White  shows  a  tho- 
rough grasp  of  Mr.  Bright's  oratory,  although  perhaps 
an  insufficient  appreciation  of  it.  But  what  can  be  said 
of  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  who  is  all  but 
ignored  ? 

Mr.  White  was  perhaps  professionally  inured  to 
oratory,  and  was -as  little  likely  to  take  a  high  view  of 
the  Parliamentary  methods  and  effects  of  the  greatest 
men  as  any  tired  member  or  reporter.  Was  apprecia- 
tion of  oratory  at  any  time  to  be  obtained  from  those 
who  were  forced  by  their  occupation  to  hear  much  of 
it  ?  Did  the  partisans  of  the  Northern  Power  at  Athens 
cheer  Demosthenes? 

To  Mr.  White  oratory  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ended  with  the  "  extinction  "  under  a  coronet  of  Henry 
Brougham.  Was  he  extinguished?  A  perusal  of  his 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  would  go  to  show  that 
many  of  them  were  up  to  his  House  of  Commons 
(though  not  perhaps  up  to  his  Yorkshire)  level  ;  but 
then  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  was  more  prepared  and  more  stately,  or,  as 
Mr.  White  would  say,  more  classical  and  more  old- 
fashioned  than  he  was  in  Yorkshire.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  finer  speeches  were  ever  heard  at 
any  period  of  the  world's  history  than  such  speeches  as 
those  of  Mr.  Bright  on  the  Crimean  War  or  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  Eastern  Question  (the  Montenegro 
speech  1?  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  was  a  speaker  of  a 
different  type,  filled,  possessed,  by  his  subject — by  a 
burning  sense  of  its  importance,  by  a  consciousness 
that  his  ideas  were  not  generally  shared  either  by  those 
who  heard  him  or  by  his  countrymen,  and  by  a  convic- 
tion that  his  views  were  right.  His  pace  was  such  that 
he  was  a  terror  to  the  reporters,  and  his  speeches  for 
this  reason  were  never  adequately  reported  ;  but 
as  regards  effect  produced  he  ought  to  be  set  by  the 
side  of  Bright,  Gladstone  and  Disraeli.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  occasional.  He  spoke  very 
often  ;  was  obliged  to  speak  often  ;  and  spoke  even 


oftener  than  he  was  obliged  to  speak.  His  speeches 
were  not  uniformly  upon  subjects  of  sufficient  moment 
to  be  noticeable,  still  less  to  be  remembered.  But  occa- 
sionally— as,  for  instance,  when  he  charmed  the  present 
Lord  Playfair  out  of  the  gallery,  in  his  speech  on  the  I  risfa 
University  Bill,  on  the  night  of  his  memorable  defeat — 
they  were  irresistible.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Bright  lay  in 
his  power  of  giving' infinite  pathos  to  a  simple  expres- 
sion of  a  simple  truth  dormant  in  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  but  needing  the  sweet  tones  of  his  unrivalled 
voice  to  call  it  out.  The  effect  and  influence  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  lay  in  his  power  of  sarcasm,  of  repartee,  in  his 
use  of  descriptive  phrase,  satirical  and  scornful,  calcu- 
lated to  expose  the  policy  of  his  opponent  rather  than 
to  endorse  his  own.  Mr.  Disraeli,  no  doubt,  in  his 
perorations  and  in  the  prepared  passages  of  those  of 
his  speeches  delivered  on  great  occasions,  which  were 
intended  to  be  great,  used  to  mouth  and  to  roar  like  a 
"mask"  in  the  first  part  of  a  pantomime,  and  to 
become  ineffective  if  not  ridiculous  ;  but  his  little 
speeches  were  masterpieces  indeed.  Were,  I  repeat, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy  ever  surpassed  in  any  age  of  Parlia- 
mentary speaking,  and,  if  so,  when,  and  by  whom  ? 

No  doubt,  in  the  days  when  Wyndham  delivered  the 
carefully  prepared  orations  of  Bolingbroke  committed 
to  his  charge,  people  had  more  time  than  they  have  in 
the  present  century,  and  the  product  of  their  leisure  in  the 
shape  of  artificial  oratory,  as  the  product  of  their  leisure 
in  the  shape  of  letters,  was  more  perfect  in  form  than  can 
be  expected  in  our.times.  But,  after  all,  Parliamentary 
speaking  is  intended  for  a  purpose,  or  rather  for  many 
purposes,  and,  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of 
success  in  producing  the  effect  intended,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Parliamentary  oratory  of  our  times- — pace 
Mr.  White — has  been  surpassed.  We  have  in  our  day 
(and  even  now)  examples  of  the  classical  style.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  is  an  excellent  example.  M.  L^on  Say, 
who  has  not  long  passed  from  the  living  world,  was  an 
admirable  example  of  that  form  of  oratory  ;  but  M.  Leon 
Say  could  not  stand  up  against  the  epithets  of  Gambetta, 
or  against  the  chatty  conversation,  deadly  when  he 
chose,  of  M.  Thiers.  And  the  Duke  of  Argyll  could 
not  have  faced  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  at  his  best,  nor 
Bishop  Magee,  nor  the  "  Prime  Minister  Lord"  Derby, 
as  the  Lord  Stanley  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  called  in 
Lancashire — the  Rupert  of  debate — perhaps  a  some- 
what overestimated  speaker  of  the  vehement  kind. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  exonerate  Mr.  White  from 
the  charge  of  having  been  to  some  extent  a  praiser  of 
time  past.  But,  subject  to  this  remark,  nothing  can  be 
better  than  his  criticisms  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  White  thinks  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  opinion  that 
Whiteside's  speeches  were  equal  to  anything  delivered 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Chatham  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  was  "  flamming  "  ;  but  I  have  had 
the  advantage  of  hearing  Mr.  Disraeli's  views  upon 
Parliamentary  oratory  myself,  and  I  believe  that  he 
was  speaking  as  he  felt  in  what  he  said  of  Whiteside. 
But  Whiteside,  after  all,  was  only  one  in  a  succession 
of  great  Irish  legal  orators,  and,  in  a  different  way, 
Baron  Dowse,  and  several  others,  who,  like  Dowse, 
have  been  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  have  reached  great 
heights  in  Parliamentary  speaking.  We  are  all  of  us 
inclined — it  is  a  trite  remark— to  praise  that  which  is 
gone.  But  my  own  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  disparaging  the  time  in  which  we  live,  and  that  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  although  the  laziest  that 
ever  sat,  is  intellectually  superior,  not  only  to  any  that 
I  have  known,  but  even  to  the  Parliaments  of  Elizabeth 
and  Charles  I.,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  trace  in 
history,  by  careful  reading,  the  records  of  their  personal 
status.  Stateliness  can  be  found  throughout  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  time.  In  our  day 
it  has  disappeared;  but  even  stateliness  I  can  remember 
in  the  House  of  Commons  not  long  ago,  when  it  was  re- 
presented by  one  Mr.  Smyth,  commonly  called  "P.  J.," 
an  orator  of  surprising  merit,  who  however,  like  some 
of  his  great  predecessors  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
made  but  one  speech  a  year — taking,  it  was  said,  a 
month's  holiday  and  eleven  months  of  preparation,  and 
speaking  always  upon  one  subject,  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  forgotten  in  the  intervals.  To  those  who  daily 
complain  in  the  columns  of  the  provincial  press  that 
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the  House  of  Commons  is  becoming-  unutterably  dull, 
it  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  Mr.  White  duly  records 
of  most  of  the  great  debates  of  his  time  that,  with  the 
exception  of  very  few  speeches— four  or  five  in  a  four 
days' debate— all  was  "dull  and  vapid  as  spent  soda- 
water."  Happily  we  can  always  face  those  who  unduly 
puff  the  classical  times,  which  mean  invariably  all  the 
times  that  we  have  not  known  ourselves,  by  quoting  a 
well-known  passage  about  the  effect  of  the  oratory  of  Mr. 
Burke,  which  shows  that  his  prepared  speeches  were 
either  delivered  to  benches  entirely  empty  or  were 
greeted  with  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  even  ridicule. 

Charles  W.  Dilke. 

LADY  BURTON'S  ROMANCE. 

"The  Romance  of  Isabel,  Lady  Burton."  The  Story 
of  her  Life  told  in  part  by  herself  and  in  part  by 
W.  H.  Wilkins.  2  vols.  London  :  Hutchinson 
&  Co.  1897. 

THIS  is  the  third  Burton  biography,  and  the  con- 
troversy over  the  real  characters,  the  real  con- 
victions, even  the  real  incidents,  in  the  life  of  the  eminent 
traveller  and  his  remarkable  wife  is  no  nearer  to  an 
agreement  than  it  was  when  the  news  of  the  burning 
of  "  The  Scented  Garden"  first  startled  the.  literati  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Wilkins  makes  no  pretence  of  being 
unbiassed  ;  he  elects  to  appear  as  a  panegyrist  rather 
than  as  an  historian.  In  the  preface  he  congratulates 
himself  on  his  personal  friendship  with  the  late  Lady 
Burton,  and  tells  us  "We  were  in  fact  thinking  of 
writing  a  romance  together,  but  her  illness  prevented 
her.  .  .  .  No  biographer  could  have  wished  for  a 
more  eloquent  subject  than  this  interesting  and  fasci- 
nating woman."  He  disposes  of  any  pretence  of  a 
critical  survey  by  his  assertion  that  hers  was  "  a 
noble  life — a  life  lifted  up,  a  life  unique  in  its  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion"  (p.  ix).  He  dismisses  the 
"  Stisted  "  Life  as  shortly  as  possible.  "  The  '  Stisted  ' 
Life  was  stated  to  be  issued  with  the  authority  and 
approval  of  the  Burton  family.  This  statement  is  not 
correct,  at  least  not  wholly  so,  for  several  of  the  rela- 
tives of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Burton  have  written  to 
Lady  Burton's  sister  to  say  that  they  altogether  disap- 
prove of  it."  The  arguments  by  which  he  endeavours 
to  prove  that  Miss  Georgina  Stisted  was  "cruel  and 
unjust "  towards  her  aunt's  memory,  paltry  and 
malevolent  in  her  analysis  of  motives,  are  neither 
close  nor  convincing  ;  and  insignificant  as  was  the  im- 
pression produced  in  the  public  mind  by  the  publication  of 
"  The  Real  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Burton,"  Mr.  Wilkins  has 
done  his  case  harm  rather  than  good  by  recapitulating 
the  "  three  specific  charges,"  as  he  calls  them,  which 
he  here  endeavours  to  refute.  He  considers  the  most 
important  of  these  to  be  the  charge  that  Lady  Burton 
"acted  in  bad  faith  in  the  matter  of  her  husband's  con- 
version to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  Now  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  Richard  Burton,  who  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  on  all  subjects  to  an  extent 
that  even  his  best  friends  and  sympathizers  found 
unwise,  made  during  his  lifetime  no  profession  of  his 
conversion  to  Romanism ;  and  all  his  published  writings 
affirm  him  an  Agnostic.  Yet  Extreme  Unction  was 
administered  to  him  by  his  wife's  instructions  on 
his  death-bed,  and  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Baker,  who 
was  present  at  the  scene,  is  to  the  effect  that 
Burton  was  already  dead  when  the  ceremony  took 
place  !  The  evidence  of  the  priest,  a  recently  promoted 
peasant,  a  country  Slav,  cannot  be  considered  to  weigh 
against  the  medical  testimony.  And  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  quote  Isabel's  own  words  on  another  occasion 
to  show  how  far  her  religious  zeal  could  carry  her  in 
this  direction.  The  incident  is  related  in  Vol.  II.,  p.  508. 
A  dying  Arab  boy  was  brought  to  her  to  be  treated 
for  rheumatic  fever.  "  I  saw  that  death  was  near.  .  .  . 
'  Would  you  like  to  see  Allah?  :  I  said,  taking  hold  of 
his  cold  hand.  ...  I  parted  his  thick,  matted  hair, 
and  kneeling,  /  baptised  him  from  the  flask  of  ivaler  I 
always  carried  at  my  side.  '  What  is  that  ?  '  asked  his 
grandmother  after  a  minute's  silence.  '  It  is  a  bless- 
ing,' 1  answered,  'and  may  do  him  good'"!  The 
baptism  of  the  Arab  boy  in  the  desert  without  any 
pretence  of  conversion  or  justification,  and  the  Jesuitical 


casuistry  of  the  reply  to  the  old  woman  who  inquired 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony,  is  a  perfect  parallel 
with  the  scene  that  took  place  eighteen  years  later  in 
the  death  chamber  at  Trieste.  And  it  was  an  act  that 
would  find  many  apologists.  Mr.  Wilkins  errs  in 
denying  it,  for  many  of  his  efforts  to  illuminate  the 
character  of  his  heroine  would  have  been  assisted  by 
his  boldly  admitting  her  incontestable  spiritual  fervour 
for  the  Romish  Church. 

In  fact,  although  Mr  Wilkins  has  done  all  his  work 
respectably,  and  the  greater  part  admirably,  he  has 
erred  throughout  in  his  attempts  at  portraying  Isabel 
Burton's  strangely  complex  individuality.  But  he  has 
given  us  the  materials  from  which  to  form  our  own 
picture,  and  very  interesting  and  absorbing  materials 
they  are.  The  first  volume  of  his  book  contains  frag- 
ments of  the  autobiography  which  Lady  Burton  had 
commenced  some  four  months  before  her  death.  From 
these,  and  from  the  many  passages  of  her  letters  and 
diaries  scattered  throughout  both  the  volumes,  one  can 
reconstruct  an  absorbing  love  story  and  see  the  gradual 
development  of  her  character,  under  its  influence,  from 
that  of  a  superstitious  and  not  very  decorous  maiden 
into  a  devoted  wife  and  a  passionate  upholder  of  her 
husband's  dignity  and  position. 

Isabel  Arundell  danced  at  Almack's  in  "white  tarle- 
tan  over  white  silk,  and  the  first  skirt  was  looped  up 
with  blush  roses."  She  was  very  much  admired  and 
enjoyed  her  first  season  in  a  whole-hearted  way.  The 
exigencies  of  the  family  means  sent  her  later  on  to 
economize  at  Boulogne,  where  she  was  exceedingly 
bored  and  found  no  more  exhilarating  piece  of  mischief 
than  stealing  and  smoking  her  father's  big  Havana 
cigars.  From  this  surreptitious  treat  to  commencing  a 
flirtation  with  a  stranger  when  walking  on  the  Ramparts 
was  but  a  step  to  a  girl  even  of  that  period.  She  met 
Richard  Burton,  and  "he  looked  her  through  and 
through."  The  next  day  he  was  there  again;  he  followed 
her  and  chalked  up  on  the  wall  "  May  I  speak  to 
you?"  She  took  up  the  chalk  and  wrote  back  "No. 
Mother  will  be  angry."  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  romance.  Later  on  she  found  that  her 
admirer's  name  was  Burton,  and  she  remembered  that 
a  gipsy  had  predicted  she  would  marry  a  man  of  that 
name.  It  is  all  very  pretty  and  very  natural  ;  although 
Richard  Burton,  notwithstanding  those  "researches  of 
an  historical  and  ethnological  character"  in  the  East, 
which  had  already  attracted  around  his  name  a  certain 
amount  of  unpleasant  rumour,  was  also  of  a  polygamous 
disposition,  and  Isabel  Arundell  was  but  an  idle  flirta- 
tion undertaken  in  the  midst  of  a  more  serious  amour. 
But  Isabel  was  very  unlike  the  usually  "flirtatious" 
girl  of  the  seaside.  Her  heart  and  imagination  were 
alike  touched  by  his  reputation  and  his  personality. 
She  conceived  for  him,  in  the  few  weeks  that  followed 
a  more  formal  introduction,  a  serious  and  overwhelming 
passion,  and  neither  separation  nor  his  indifference 
cooled  her  ardour.  For  years  she  had  little  but  dreams 
to  feed  upon,  yet  her  diary  during  this  time  is  worth  a 
hundred  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff's.  "  They  say  it  is  time 
I  married  (perhaps  it  is),  but  it  is  never  time  to  marry 
any  man  one  does  not  love.  .  .  .  Richard  may  be  a 
delusion  of  my  brain.  But  how  dull  is  reality  !  What 
a  curse  is  a  heart !  ...  Is  it  wrong  to  want  some  one 
to  love  more  than  one's  father  or  mother  ?  What  will 
my  life  be  alone?  ...  I  have  no  vocation  to  be  a 
nun.  .  .  .  God  created  me  with  a  warm  heart,  a  vivid 
imagination,  and  strong  passions.  ...  I  cannot 
separate  myself  from  all  thought  of  Richard."  Of 
course  she  pursued  Richard,  not  he  her.  And  again 
Mr.  Wilkins  is  wrong  to  deny  it.  She  ran  him  to 
earth  at  last  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  met  him 
there  daily  and  secretly. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  stole  his  arm  round  my 
waist  and  laid  his  cheek  against  mine  and  asked  me, 
'  Could  you  do  anything  so  sickly  as  to  give  up  civiliza- 
tion ?  And  if  I  can  get  the  Consulate  of  Damascus, 
will  you  marry  me  and  go  and  live  there?  .  .  .  think  it 
over.'  At  last  I  found  voice  and  said,  '  I  do  not  want 
to  think  it  over— I  have  been  thinking  it  over  for  six 
years,  ever  since  I  first  saw  you  at  Boulogne.  I  have 
"prayed  for  you  every  morning  and  night.  I  have  followed 
your  career  minutely,  I  have  read  every  word  you  ever 
wrote,  and  I  would  rather  have  a  crust  with  you  than 
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be  a  queen  over  all  the  world  ;  and  so  I  say  now,  Yes, 
Yes,  YES  ! '  " 

Who  is  the  lover  in  this  interview  ?  Not  Burton  ; 
but  Isabel  does  not  mind  that.  She  loves  him — that  is 
enough.  Four  more  years  of  waiting — unnecessary 
waiting  perhaps  ;  but  Richard  Burton  has  a  hundred 
interests  greater  than  his  marriage — and  then  twenty- 
five  years  of  chequered  wedded  life.  Isabel  broadened 
and  deepened  all  the  time.  Hers  was  a  poor  nature 
perhaps  to  begin  with  ;  she  had  but  little  education  ; 
she  was  narrow  and  prejudiced  ;  but  she  loved  grandly, 
and  the  grandeur  of  her  love  and  the  big  brain  of  the 
man  that  fed  it  swelled  her  from  a  limpid  little  stream 
into  a  vast  flowing  river.  Burton  pursued  his  "  histo- 
rical and  ethnological  studies  "  until  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  left  his  wife  for  months  at  a  time  ;  he  never 
became  tamed  or  domesticated.  Every  anecdote  and 
every  allusion  show  him  inattentive,  exacting,  peremp- 
tory and  untender.  It  made  no  difference  to  her.  His 
career  was  interrupted,  disturbed,  blighted.  The  mys- 
terious rumours  due  to  his  personally  conducted  studies 
in  Eastern  habits,  or  to  some  other  causes,  pur- 
sued him  to  his  undoing  from  post  to  post.  He  lost 
Damascus  and  he  never  gained  Morocco.  He  was  a 
man  of  immense  brain  power  but  ungovernable 
tendencies.  Isabel  saw  no  fault  in  him,  and  gradually 
the  public  began  to  see  through  her  eyes.  She  forced 
them  to  it.  She  wrote,  she  lectured,  she  used  every 
art  and  every  power  ;  she  studied  and  worked  endlessly. 
She  sat  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Foreign  Office  and 
pestered  Lord  Granville  until  he  flung  Trieste  to  her  as 
a  bone  to  a  dog.  And  then  she  went  on  working  until 
she  won  the  K.C.M.G.  She  was  a  woman  of  one  idea, 
and  that  idea  was  Richard.  Of  course  she  tried  to 
convert  him — she  would  not  have  been  a  true  Catholic 
else — and  of  course  she  failed.  Burton  knew  too  many 
religions  to  adopt  one.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to 
mind  how,  or  by  whom,  he  was  buried  ;  and  in  the  end 
he  became  grateful  to  the  woman  who  had  worked  so 
hard  for  him,  and  he  would  have  done  much  to  gratify 
her.  He  may  even  have  signed  the  paper  of  recantation 
attributed  to  him,  but  it  would  have  been  a  very  mean- 
ingless document  to  him. 

Isabel  was  never  a  very  brilliant  woman.  She  was 
Burton's  amanuensis  often,  but  his  collaborateur  never. 
His  collaborateur  could  never  have  burnt  "  The  Scented 
Garden,"  and  a  cleverer  woman  might  have  understood 
that  it  was  Burton's  Apologia,  his  justification.  But  it 
was  a  noble  act.  She  flung  away  not  only  six  thousand 
pounds,  wealth  and  material  comfort,  but  her  Richard's 
last  work,  his  MSS.  that  she  loved  as  she  loved  every- 
thing of  his.  She  was  as  true  to  him  in  this  as  she  was 
in  administering  Extreme  Unction  to  his  corpse.  Both 
were  wholly  pure  and  wholly  womanly  attempts  to  save 
him  in  spite  of  himself.  Her  pride  and  her  spirit  were 
both  broken  at  his  feet.  She  was  the  exemplification  of 
a  woman's  love.  It  was  unreasonable,  perhaps,  it  was 
unreturned,  it  was  self-born  and  self-nourished,  but 
once  she  had  forced  him  into  marriage  it  became  a 
completely  unselfish  passion,  accentuated  by  childless- 
ness and  strengthened  by  neglect. 

The  story  of  the  "  Evolution  of  Isabel,"  as  the  book 
might  be  called,  is  a  fascinating  one;  it  is  a  "  human 
document"  of  great  value  and  interest,  and  it  is  to 
Mr.  Wilkins's  credit  that  he  has  subordinated  himself 
and  his  opinions  and  allowed  us  to  read  so  much  of  it 
in  the  words  of  the  narrator,  without  unnecessary  inter- 
polation. It  does  not  help  very  much  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  Burton's  career,  but  it  throws  a  thousand 
interesting  side-lights  on  his  home  and  domestic  life. 

Frank  Danby. 

MILITARY  EXPEDITIONS. 

"  Military  Expeditions  beyond  the  Seas."  By  Colonel 
George  Armand  Furse,  C.B.  2  vols.  London  : 
Clowes  &  Sons.  1H97. 

►TAKING  a  general  survey  of  this  book,  I  think  it  is  a 
wise  and  a  good  one  in  almost  every  respect.  It 
is  one  of  those  philosophical  books  on  war,  the  fore- 
runner of  which  was  the  work  of  Sir  Edward  Hamley, 
with  that  wider  scope  and  range  which  has  been 
attempted  by  later  writers,  notably  of  course  by  Captain 
Mahan,  but  not  so  successfully  by  other  writers  who 


have  followed  him.  This  book  seems  to  me  to  have  a 
peculiar  value  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  soldier  ;  in 
a  similar  degree  to  that  enhancement  of  value  to  this 
country  which  came  to  Mahan's  "  Influence  of  Sea 
Power "  because  it  was  the  work  of  an  American. 
Colonel  Furse  has  certainly  studied  most  of  what  has 
been  written  and  said  about  his  subject  in  recent  years 
with  great  care,  intelligence  and  comprehension  ;  and 
if  I  notice  him  sometimes  crediting  what  he  calls  "  the 
extreme  navy  school "  with  ideas  which  a  chance  ex- 
pression here  and  there  does  not  justify  him  in  attributing 
to  it,  even  that  is  an  advance.  It  is  not  so  many  years 
since  men  of  this  "extreme  navy  school,"  then  saying 
exactly  what  they  now  say,  were  always  held  to  be 
attacking  the  army.  The  rise  of  a  military  school, 
near  the  head  of  which  I  think  I  must  place  the  author 
before  me,  which  only  seems  to  deprecate  an  assertion 
that  the  army  is  not  concerned  in  defence,  but  admits 
in  almost  the  fullest  way  all  that  the  navy  began  to 
contend  for  ten  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  hopefullest  of 
signs.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  a  soldier  to 
write  this  book  ten  years  ago.  Any  soldier  to  write  it 
now  must  have  brought  to  the  task  an  open  mind  and 
a  sincere  desire  to  help  in  maintaining  the  power  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  method  pursued  throughout  the 
work  is  excellent.  It  is  an  examination,  almost  on  the 
lines  I  adopted  in  those  chapters  in  my  "Naval  War- 
fare" which  deal  with  "The  Conditions  under  which 
Attacks  on  Territory  from  the  Sea  Succeed  or  Fail," 
but  greatly  improved  and  developed.  The  result 
generally  seems  to  be  that,  whether  we  be  both 
right  or  both  wrong,  the  conclusions  we  have 
arrived  at  substantially  agree.  Take,  for  instance, 
this  fundamental  proposition  (Vol.  I.,  p.  35):  "The 
mastery  of  the  sea,  in  so  far  as  it  enables  a  State  to  take 
its  power  for  offence  to  a  distant  land,  is  a  means  to  an 
end.  It  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  nothing  will 
be  attempted  in  the  way  of  a  hostile  landing  as  long  as 
this  mastery  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty."  I  think  it  a 
pity  to  introduce  new  technical  terms,  as  "  mastery  of 
the  sea"  for  "command  of  the  sea,"  but  the  sentences 
are  a  clear  expression  of  the  doctrine  of  "the  fleet  in 
being,"  the  principal  doctrine  which  the  whole  of  my 
nine  chapters  were  devoted  to  proving.  This  statement 
of  philosophical  truth,  which  ought  to  have  so  important 
a  bearing  on  the  right  distribution  of  our  defensive 
expenditure,  is  found  all  through  the  book.  And 
there  is  found  also  throughout  it  a  right  estimation  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  detailed  examination  of  par- 
ticular cases.  Thus  the  author  seems  perfectly  alive 
to  the  fact  that  expeditions  across  the  sea  need 
thorough  preparation  and  cannot  be  undertaken 
without  it  ;  also  that  secresy  in  preparation  is  an 
element  of  success.  He  is  perfectly  sound,  as  I 
take  it,  in  showing  in  his  fourth  chapter  that 
it  was  very  difficult  in  old  days  for  one  belli- 
gerent to  keep  preparations  for  such  attacks  con- 
cealed from  the  other,  and  that  the  difficulty  has  now 
greatly  increased.  If  I  think  that  in  considering  our 
defensive  position  in  Chapter  XXIII.  he  does  not  give 
sufficient  weight  to  what  he  said  in  Chapter  IV.,  that 
may  be  a  detail  subject  to  reconsideration.  It  does  not 
touch  the  strength  of  his  first  position.  His  remarks  on 
the  joint-command  which  must  generally  obtain  as  be- 
tween the  admiral  and  the  general  in  military  expedi- 
tions beyond  the  seas  are  as  just  as  the  examples  on 
which  he  bases  them  are  soundly  drawn.  But  I  am 
surprised  that  a  writer  so  far-seeing  and  industrious  did 
not  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable  developments 
which  in  modern  war  put  the  Admirals,  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour  at  Alexandria  and  Sir  William  Hewett  at 
Suakim,  in  supreme  command  of  the  military  as  well  as 
of  the  naval  forces  present.  The  chapter  on  the  "Old 
and  the  New,"  which  examines  the  changes  that  steam- 
engines  and  other  inventions  have  brought  about,  is 
particularly  interesting,  and  in  general  I  should  say  the 
conclusions  drawn  will  be  held  to  be  sound  ;  but  it  was 
a  pity  to  direct  attention  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson's  forecast 
of  future  naval  battles,  because  it  is  the  flaw  in  a  book 
otherwise  of  remarkable  excellence.  So  again  on  the 
question  of  ships  versus  forts  he  comes,  as  I  think,  to 
a  right  conclusion,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  he  so  closely 
follows  my  observations  on  this  question  in  a  recent 
paper,  even  though  he  does  not  here  and  in  many  other 
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places  acknowledge  the  source  of  his  thought  and  data. 
But  again  I  must  note  that  I  think  he  fails  to  apply 
sufficiently  to  our  defence  the  conclusions  he  had  arrived 
at  when  thinking  of  our  attack.    The  second  volume  is 
mainly  taken  up  with  illustrative  examples  of  the  prin- 
ciples worked  out  in  the  first  volume  ;  and  it  is  here 
that  he  is  to  be  commended  for  the  clearness  of  his 
vision  as  to  cause  and  effect.    He  justly  corrects  and 
repudiates  the  arguments  used  by  those  who  fear  in- 
vasion in  the  face  of  an  intact  fleet  in  command  of  the 
sea  which  are  drawn  from  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.    "  The  undertaking  cannot  be  looked  upon  in 
the  light  of  an  invasion.    It  would  be  absurd  to  call  it 
so  when  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  England  were 
anxiously  expecting  the  Prince  to  come  over."  He 
selects,  as  I  had  done,  the  two  captures  of  Louisbourg 
and  the  landing  in  Egypt  in  1801  as  peculiarly  charged 
with  lessons  for  our  benefit.     Again,  out  of  many 
scores  of  persistently  false  views  of  cause  and  effect 
regarding  Hoche's  expedition  to  Bantry  Bay,  Colonel 
Furse  follows   me  in  assigning  the  true  one.  The 
elements,  he  rightly  points  out,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  failure.    Hoche  was  separated  from  his  command 
by  "  fear  of  being  overtaken  by  a  supposed  British 
cruiser."     As    a   consequence,   "neither  of  the  two 
portions  "  of  his   command  "  took   advantage  of  a 
favourable  wind."     There  cannot,  in  fact,  be  a  doubt 
that  it  was  the  fear  of  the  British  navy,  and  that  only, 
which  prevented  Hoche  from  landing  in  Bantry  Bay. 
We  get  in  the  two  or  three  penultimate  chapters  of 
what  I  shall  ever  characterize  as  a  skilfully  written  and 
excellent  book,  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  ;  and  if  I  have  any  fault  at  all  to  find  I  must  look  for  it 
here.    I  do  not  think  that  the  author  has  fully  laid  the 
substratum  which  any  impartial  judge  would  have  ex- 
pected him  to  lay  after  all  that  had  gone  before.  I 
think  his  difficulty  has  been  a  consciousness  that  it  was 
necessary  to  destroy  the  views  of  the  "extreme  naval 
school,"  and  that  he  has  not  come  to  his  summary  with 
an  absolutely  unbiassed  mind.    Having,  for  instance, 
so  clearly  laid  it  down  that  the  command  of  the  sea  is 
necessary  to  the  success  of  invasion,  he  is  impelled  by 
his  desire  to  keep  the  fear  of  invasion  alive  in  this 
country  to  quote  a  remarkable  instance  of  successful 
invasion  wholly  based  on  command  of  the  sea,  as  a 
caution  to  us  of  what  may  be  done  by  an  enemy  of  ours 
not  possessed  of  it.  This  is  the  capture  of  Washington, 
in  1814,  by  General  Ross.    So,  after  showing  so  clearly 
the  objections  that  always  existed  to  ships  offering 
themselves,  except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances, 
to  the  fire  of  forts,  he  nowhere  expresses,  I  think,  the 
smallest  disapproval  of  any  expenditure  on  forts  which 
it  is  supposed  ships  will  attack.  The  real  defect  is  that, 
though  Colonel  Furse  has  gone  very  far  down,  he  has 
not  reached  what  commercial  men  call  the  bed  rock  of 
the  matter.    The  point  never  was  and  never  will  be, 
whether  or  not  we  should  prepare  against  possible 
landings  or  possible  bombardments.     The  point  has 
been  whether  we  should  prepare  against  either  of  these 
operations  under  impossible  conditions  ;  and,  perhaps 
more  important  still,  whether  the  admiral  can  allow 
a  port  to  be  blockaded  because  it  is  fortified  ;  and 
whether  his    place    is  in  touch  with    a  possibly  at- 
tacking   enemy,    or    in    touch    with    the    spot  he 
thinks  it  possible   that   the   free  enemy  may  attack? 
If  invasion   cannot  be  carried  out  against   us  when 
we  are    in    command   of  the  sea,  is   it  reasonable 
that  we  should  have  a  large  expenditure  for  preventing 
it  under  these  impossible  circumstances  ?     If  one-tenth 
of  any  expenditure  on  the  fortifications  of  a  port  would 
guarantee  it  against  bombardment,  is  there  any  reason 
in  multiplying  the  cost  twenty-fold  ?    If  the  admiral 
cannot  allow  his  own  ports  to  be  blockaded  behind  him, 
how  can  he  be,  as  our  author  puts  it,  "  relieved  from 
guarding  the  most  vital  points  on  the  seaboard  "  by  their 
fortification  ?    Lastly,  if  the  admiral  must  in  any  case 
keep  touch  with  the  possibly  attacking  enemy,  what 
should  possess  him  to  leave  that  enemy  and  fall  back 
on  some  particular  port  because  it  was  not  fortified  ? 
These  are  the  points  that  very  few  people  understand 
to  be  at  issue.     I  am  certainly  not  going  to  find  much 
fault  with  an  author  who  has  done  such  capital  work, 
because  he  is,  on  such  questions,  amongst  the  majority. 

P.    H.  COLOMB. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

WE  have  received  the  following  amusing  epigram 
from  Professor  Tyrrell  : — 

The  Integrity  of  Turkey. 

Europe  to  Turkey  swears  while  ages  roll 

By  making  holes  in  her  she'll  keep  her  whole. 

Mr.  Frank  Podmore  will  shortly  publish  a  work  on 
"Spiritistic  Manifestations  adduced  by  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,"  through  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Blackwood  have  secured  a  volume  of  reminis- 
cences which  should  be  of  exceptional  interest.  "  Old 
Memories "  is  from  the  pen  of  General  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  who  won  the  Victoria  Cross  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  served  in  the  Abyssinian  War,  and  accompanied 
Lord  Roberts  to  Candahar. 

A  book  that  should  meet  with  a  certain  acceptance  is 
Mrs.  Warren  Clouston's  "  Early  English  Furniture," 
which  Mr.  Edward  Arnold  will- produce.  It  deals  with 
the  life  and  works  of  Adams,  Sheraton,  and  Chippen- 
dale, and  is  accompanied  by  many  illustrations  of  their 
masterpieces. 

The  works  of  Edward  Bellamy,  of  "  Looking  Back- 
ward "  fame,  will  always  attract  attention.  Mr. 
Bellamy  is  in  delicate  health  and  his  literary  output  is 
of  the  smallest;  but  his  new  book,  "Equality,"  is  at 
last  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Heinemann. 

With  the  issue  of  the  second  volume,  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.  bring  Professor  Courthope's  "  History 
of  English  Poetry  "  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. From  Wyatt  and  Surrey  to  Sidney  and  Spenser 
the  chronicle  goes,  leading  up  in  a  concluding  chapter 
to  the  birth  of  the  Romantic  Drama. 

Next  week  will  see  the  production  of  the  concluding 
number  of  Mr.  George  Allen's  edition  of  the  "  Faerie 
Queene."  Besides  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  illustrations 
there  will  be  seven  facsimiles  of  the  title-pages  and 
other  designs  from  the  editions  of  1590,  1596,  1609,  and 
1611. 

The  author  of  that  successful  story,  "  Her  Lady- 
ship's Income,"  makes  a  second  bid  for  fame  on  Wed- 
nesday next  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Macqueen.  The 
new  venture  will  be  called  "  A  Drawing- Room  Cynic." 

It  is  curious  that  what  claims  to  be  the  most  complete 
history  of  the  Victorian  drama  should  be  a  translation 
from  the  French.  The  volume  in  question  is  M. 
Augustin  Filon's  "The  English  Stage,"  which  Mr. 
John  Milne  has  ready.  Mr.  Frederic  Whyte's  English 
rendering  has  the  advantage  of  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

Dr.  J.  Guinness  Rogers  has  written  a  volume  of 
sermons  under  the  tille  "The  Gospel  in  the  Epistles," 
which  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  include  in  their  series, 
"  Preachers  of  the  Age."    The  book  is  promised  early. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Beavan,  author  of  "  Marlborough 
House  and  its  Occupants,"  still  in  his  loyal  mood,  has 
written  a  -new  work  entitled  "Popular  Royalty." 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  are  reserving  its  publication  for 
the  Jubilee  week.  It  will  contain  a  series  of  repro- 
ductions from  photographs,  taken  by  special  permission, 
of  the  Queen,  the  Empress  Frederick,  and  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Some  new  characteristics  of  English  monastic  life 
have  been  unearthed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark  in  his  volume, 
"The  Observances  in  use  at  the  Augustinian  Priory  of 
S.  Giles  and  S.  Andrew  at  Barnwell,  Cambridgeshire." 
The  author,  who  is  Registrary  of  Cambridge  University, 
has  been  engaged  for  a  long  period  on  the  work,  which 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Bowes  are  now  about  to  issue. 

"The  Exploits  of  Myles  Standish  "  form  the  subject 
of  a  new  volume  by  Mr.  Henry  Johnson  ("  Muirhead 
Robertson  "),  shortly  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low.  Some  of  the  facts  have  been  gleaned  from 
Governor  Bradford's  manuscript  account  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Plantation,  which  a  few  days  ago  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  custody  of  the  United  States  President. 

Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  Messrs.  Lydekker,  Kirby, 
Garstang  and  others  are  responsible  for  the  volume  on 
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Natural  History  which  starts  Messrs.  Hutchinson  & 
Co.'s  "Concise  Knowledge  Library."  The  work, 
which  has  taken  nearly  two  years  to  compile,  contains 
an  alphabetical  index  of  about  ten  thousand  words. 

The  death  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Bartlett,  Superintendent  of 
the  Zoological  Gardens  for  some  forty  years,  was  in 
many  ways  a  serious  loss  to  the  Society.  Mr. 
Bartlett  was  originally  a  hairdresser  who,  like  a 
Dickens  character,  was  a  bird-fancier,  specially  know- 
ing in  canaries.  Afterwards  he  attended  to  the 
animals  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  came  from  there  to 
Regent's  Park.  He  gradually  acquired  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  animal  life,  and  there  were  few  things 
concerning  the  habits  and  diet  of  animals  in  confine- 
ment with  which  he  was  unacquainted.  He  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  settling  the  prices  of  creatures  offered 
to  the  Society  for  purchase,  and  his  astuteness  in  making 
prices  for  such  unfamiliar  commodities  as  ant-eaters, 
toucans  and  tigers  came  to  have  a  kind  of  international 
importance.  We  have  no  knowledge  that  he  had  any 
gift  of  writing,  but  the  reminiscences  of  a  man  who 
had  his  experience  of  travelling  potentates,  scientific 
men  and  dealers  of  all  kinds  might  be  good  reading. 

Professor  Loisette's  system  of  memory  training  has 
long  been  accepted  as  an  established  institution,  but 
has  always  been  jealously  guarded  by  such  stern 
duennas  as  private  lessons  and  bonds  of  secresy. 
Henceforth  the  mystery  is  to  be  exorcised  by  the 
publisher  :  we  can  now  teach  ourselves  the  whole 
system  from  the  three-and-sixpenny  volume  which  has 
superseded  the  old  method  of  personal  training. 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  a  popular  writer  in  America, 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  touching  the  foolishly  sus- 
ceptible heart  of  the  British  public.  Mr.  Heinemann, 
however,  is  confident  that  the  author's  new  book, 
"  Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  which  he  is  producing  in  a  few 
days,  cannot  fail  to  effect  the  tardy  conquest. 

It  is  only  human  that  undue  favouritism  should 
undermine  the  most  loving  brotherly  tolerance.  The 
navy  has  so  effectually  "taken  the  floor"  lately,  that 
the  junior  service  has  even  felt  the  need  of  justifying 
its  raison  d'etre.  General  Maurice,  C.B.,  is  championing 
his  profession  in  a  volume  on  the  national  defences,  in 
which  he  maintains  that,  although  our  marine  supremacy 
has  gained  us  much,  we  cannot  hope  to  hold  them  with- 
out an  adequate  army  at  our  call.  The  book  is  to  be 
one  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  "  English  Citizen  Series." 

An  authorized  German  translation  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
"  Jungle  Book  "  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Abel- 
Musgrave,  senior  Modern  Languages  Master  at  the 
United  Services  College,  Westward  Ho  !,  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's old  school.  The  book  will  shortly  be  published 
by  Mr.  Fr.  E.  Fehsenfeld,  Freiburg  im-Breisgau,  Ger- 
many. 

This  is  the  age  of  Anthologies.  We  have  often 
wondered  why  some  enterprising  wit  has  not  compiled 
an  Anthology  of  absurdities  in  serious  poetry.  At  a  recent 
literary  symposium  some  amusing  instances  of  these 
aberrations  were  given.  It  was  universally  agreed  that 
Wordsworth's  verses  on  the  doomed  Chamois-hunter's 
fate  — verses  which  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  sup- 
press— headed  the  list.    They  ran  : 

"  Haply  his  child,  in  fearful  doubt  may  gaze 
Passing  his  father's  bones  in  future  days, 
Start  at  the  reliques  of  that  very  thigh 
On  which  so  oft  he  prattled  when  a  boy." 
A  not  unknown  living  poet  when  he  competed  for  the 
Newdigate  Prize  on  the  subject  of  the  Siege  of  Paris 
came  very  near  this.  Describing  the  desolation  wrought 
by  war,  he  arrived  at  his  pathetic  climax  with  the 
couplet : 

"  Stark  on  its  threshold  many  a  corpse  was  laid 
Which  yesterday  with  happy  children  played." 
Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  of  these  were 
equal  to  a  stanza  which  not  long  ago  headed  in  all 
seriousness  an  appeal  for  the  restoration  of  the  church 
attached  to  the  rectory  where  Nelson  was  born  : 

"  The  man  who  first  taught  Englishmen  their  duty 
And  fene'd  with  wooden  walls  his  native  isle, 
Now  asks  one  shilling,  to  restore  to  beauty 

'I  he  Church  that  brooded  o'er  his  infant  smile." 
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No.  1.  Original  Edition  in  B  flat    4s. 

2.  Transposed  Edition  in  G   4s. 

"  EdmoiKlstoune  Duncan's  setting  for  bass  or  baritone  of  '  Ye  Mariners  of 
England'  is  decidedly  vigorous  and  tuneful,  and  the  straightforward  bluntness  of 
the  melody  is  quite  in  keeping."  —  The  Times,  5  May,  1896. 

"A  song  ....  available  for  any  voice  ....  with  a  good  swing  and  in  musi- 
cianly  style."— Musical  News,  4  April,  1896. 


London  :  AUGENER  &  CO.,  199  Regent  Street,  W. 
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In  Celebration  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign, 

The  Longest,  the  Grandest  in  History. 
Music  by  EDMONDSTOUNE  DUNCAN. 
Words  by  Arthur  Eckersi.kv. 

Folio,  price  4s.    8vo.  Edition  (No.  8820),  net,  2d. 
No.  882o«.    The  voice  part  only,  in  Tonic  Solfa  notation,  net,  id. 
Full  Score  and  Orchestra  Parts  on  Application. 

"  Here  we  have  a  bold,  musicianly  song,  which  bursts  quite  appropriately  at  the 
end  of  each  verse  into  the  closing  strains  of  the  National  Anthem." 

Daily  Telegraph,  15  January,  1897. 
"A  showy,  spirited,  and  inspiring  song  with  chorus." 

Musical  .Veins,  13  February,  1897. 
"  Written  with  considerable  skill." — 6  February.    "Spirited  and  clever." 

27  March,  Musical  Standard. 

London  :  AUGENER  &  CO.,  199  Regent  Street,  W. 
City  Branch  :  22  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 
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GEORGE  REDWAY'8  NEWEST  BOOKS. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOMS  EXTANT  at  the  PRESENT 

TIME  r  an  Account  of  Local  Observances,  Festival  Customs,  and  Ceremonies 
yet  surviving  in  Great  Britain.    By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  F.S.A.   6s.  net.. 
"  It  differs  from  most  books  of  the  kind  inasmuch  as  it  records  only  such  of  these 
customs  as  are  still  surviving.    This  greatly  increases  its  value,  and  will  give  it 
hereafter  some  historic  importance." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  The  book  is  one  which  will  be  read  by  all  students  of  the  past  with  interest  and 
with  profit.  A  large  proportion  of  the  customs  described  are  already  well  known  to 
everybody,  but  a  greater  number  have,  we  think,  never  been  recorded  in  e'Rint 
before." — Antiquary. 

ANIMAL  EPISODES  and  STUDIES  in  SENSATION. 

By  George  H.  Powell.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  James  Pavn  writes  : — "  Hardly  less  interesting  than  to  the  astronomer  when 
'  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken'  is  to  the  lover  of  literature  the  advent  of  an 
author  of  genius.  The  word  is  a  strong  one  to  apply  to  a  writer  who,  after  all,  does 
not  give  us  a  little  volume  of  short  stories— for  of  such,  '  Animal  Episodes,'  the  book 
I  have  in  my  mind,  consists— but  the  ingenuity  of  creation  is  manifested  in  the 
grasshopper  as  much  as  in  the  king  of  beasts.  Scott  speaks  of  the  schoolboy 
whom  his  noble  poem  has  robbed  of  '  an  hour  of  play,'  but  to  cozen  a  man 
out  of  an  hour  of  pain  is  a  still  greater  feat,  and  this  I  can  personally  testify 
that  G.  H.  Powell  (a  name  entirely  unknown  to  me)  has  accomplished.  He  gives 
us  but  eight  stories,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  best  of  them." 

Illustrated  London  News,  Feb.  20,  page  238. 

THE   CONNOISSEUR  :   Essays  on  the  Romantic  and 

Picturesque  Associations  of  Art  and  Artists.  By  Frederick  S.  Robinson. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Scotsman  (Aoril  4)  :  "An  enjoyable  book   the  papers  are  exceptionally 

well  informed.  What  they  have  to  say  is  said  with  good  taste,  and  no  inconsider- 
able knowledge  of  an  art  to  which  the  author  does  not  particularly  refer— the  art  of 

literature  Not  the  least  of  its  attractions  is  that,  for  a  book  of  this  kind,  it  is 

singularly  practical.  It  is  well  stored  with  hard  facts,  and  it  never  sets  up  to  teach 
that  art  for  art  is  a  good  thing,  or  that  to  be  aesthetic  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
existence  in  a  beautiful  world.  For  this  and  its  other  merits  the  volume  deserves  a 
welcome  from  all  who  desire  to  see  the  worship  of  blue  china  and  the  kindred  gods 
conducted  upon  rational  principles." 

FINE  PRINTS.    By  Frederick  Wedmore.  Title-page 

by  Laurence  Housman.  With  Twelve  Plates.  7s.  6d.  net. 
"  Mr.  Wedmore 's  '  Fine  Prints'  is  a  new  volume  of  the  Collector  Series.  It 
gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  large  and  important  subject  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  of 
taste.  Mr.  Wedmore  is  a  well-known  art  critic,  and  altogether  a  competent  hand 
for  the  undertaking.  He  discusses  the  work  of  the  masters  of  engraving,  ancient 
and  modern,  including  even  the  great  lithographers  A  capital  index  com- 
pletes a  model  volume  of  its  kind.  The  work  contains  many  beautiful  reproduc- 
tions from  the  best  engravings  of  some  of  the  best  men,  rendered  with  admirable 
fidelity  in  the  different  styles  of  line,  mezzotint,  and  etching."—  Da ily  News. 

THE    OLD    ECSTASIES.      By  Gaspard  Trehern. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Athenaium,  March  13,  says:—"  The  interest  of  the  book  centres  entirely 
upon  the  evolution  of  the  'dancing  girl '  after  her  marriage  with  the  inventor.  The 
experiences  of  the  latter  (narrated  by  himself,  as  is  the  whole  story)  have  obviously 
a  solid  foundation  of  truth,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  faithful  study  of  one  class  of 
women,  and  to  the  results,  acting  upon  a  morbid  imagination,  of  the  society  of  one 
of  that  class." 

DEMON    POSSESSION    and    ALLIED   THEMES  : 

being  an  Inductive  Study  of  Phenomena  of  Our  Own  Times.  By  Rev.  John 
L.  Nevius,  D.D.,  for  Forty  Yearsa  Missionary  to  the  Chinese.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard,  author  of  a  well-known  text-book  of 

Psychology,  thinks  this  volume  is  "  an  extremely  good  contribution  to  a  really 

important  subject." 

The  Christian  says  :— "  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  a  work  of  sub- 
stantial value,  and  a  highly  serviceable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  a  subject  of 
deep  interest  to  the  student  of  Holy  Writ,  and,  indeed,  to  all  thoughtful  people." 

GREAT    SCOT    THE  [CHASER,  and  other  Sporting 

Stories.  By  G.  G.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  James  Payn  writes '  G  G.,'  however,  is  obviously  one  of  the  right  sort, 
and  by  no  means  ashamed  of  his  calling.  Though  never  offensive,  he  uses  the  slang 
that  is  the  language  of  horsey  circlfs,  and  the  very  name  of  his  latest  novel,  '  Great 
Scot,'  is  (I  am  given  to  understand)  one  of  its  ejaculations.  The  story  is,  in  fact, 
the  autobiography  of  a  jockey,  in  which  a  horse  plays  so  important  a  part  that  he  can 
hardly  be  called  '  second  fiddle  '  ;  while  the  heroine,  Miss  Tessie,  though  an  excel- 
lent girl,  is  '  a  bad  third.'  It  gives  the  reader  information,  in  a  lively  style, 

about  a  state  of  things  of  which  he  is  probably  quite  ignorant,  though  it  has  become 
a  part  of  our  national  life."— Illustrated  London  News,  March  13. 

SPORTING  SOCIETY ;  or,  Sporting  Chat  and  Sporting 

Memories.  Stories  and  Wrinkles  of  the  Field  and  the  Racecourse  ;  Anecdotes 
of  the  Stable  and  the  Kennel  ;  with  numerous  Practical  Notes  on  Shooting 
and  Fishing.  Edited  by  Fox  Russell.  Illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott. 
2  vols.  12s.  net. 

Contains  Chapters  on  Stag-hunting  on  Exmoor,  Old-fashioned  Angling,  Salmon- 
spearing,  Hunting  in  the  Midlands,  Partridge  Day  as  it  was  and  is,  A  Military 
Steeplechase,  How  I  Won  my  Handicap,  A  Day  with  the  Drag,  Sport  amongst  the 
Mountains,  A  Dog  Hunt  on  the  Berwyns,  Some  Odd  Ways  of  Fishing,  November 
Shooting,  Dogs  I  have  Known,  Some  curious  Horses,  Newmarket,  &c.  &c. 

"  '  A  consternation  of  talent  '  was  Mr.  Buckram's  flattering  compliment  to  Mr. 
Soapy  Sponge,  when  he  went  horse-dealing  in  rogues  and  screws  at  the  suburban 
farm.  A  consternation  of  talent  is  the  involuntary  exclamation  of  the  reviewer  as  he 
glances  at  the  list  of  the  contributors  recruited  by  Mr.  Fox  Russell  for  this  volume 
of  sporting  chat  and  sporting  memories.  There  are  notorious  authorities  on  all 
manner  of  sports,  who  have  either  written  under  their  own  names  or  modestly 
sought  fame  under  well-known  pseudonyms."  —The  Tititts,  April  22. 

TRAVEL  and  BIG  GAME.    By  Percy  Selous.  With 

Two  Chapters  by  H.  A.  Brvdhn.    With  6  Original  Drawings  by  Charles 

Whymper.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Contents  :— By  Sea  and  Land— Hunting  and  Trapping  in  Canada— Desert 

Hunting— Leopard  Hunting  in  Bechuanaland— After  Grizzlies  in  the  Rockies  

Hunting  Wapiti  and  Moose  in  North  America -Lion  Hunting  in  South  Africa  — 
Lions  Again  — How  I  Shot  my  Rhinoceroses— Shooting  Hippopotami  on  the 
Limpopo  River— Once  More  in  the  Rockies  — Giraffe  Hunting— After  Buffalo  and 
Zebra. 

"  The  volume  abounds  in  stirring  stories  about  all  sorts  of  big  game,  is  evceed- 
ingly  well  written,  is  beautifully  printed,  and  contains  some  original  drawings  by 
Mr.  Charles  Whymper." — Daily  News,  April  28. 


POEMS.    By  Louisa  Shore.    With  Memoir, 

an  Appreciation  by  Frederic  Harrison,  and  a  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Extracts  from  Reviews. 

These  noble  verses  have  thought,  passion,  fancy  and  mu'ic." 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison. 

The  poem  is  a  moon«ketch,  a  breath  of  pure  melody  reminding  one  of  a 

night  scene  by  the  sea  ;  a  beautiful  poem." — Mr.  George  Meredith. 

I  have  read  the  poem  with  no  surprise  at  finding  it  very  beautiful  and 

touchiner."— Mr.  Browning. 

The  fruits  of  her  poetic  gift  were  few  ;  but  they  are  fine,  and  the  regret  ol  many 

will  be  that  she  had  not  been  impelled  to  w  ite  more  The  Memoir  by  her  sister 

and  Mr.  Harrison's  Appreciation  serve  well  to  bring  out  the  beautiful  character  of 
Louisa  Shore." — Glaseow  Herald. 

"  '  Irene's  Dream  '  has  much  of  the  ethereal  beauty  of '  Alastor  '  with  some  of  the 
'  wood  notes  wild  '  of  '  As  You  Like  It '  and  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  .... 
In  '  Olga  '  the  assassination  scene  shows  real  dramatic  force  and  reminds  us  of 
Browning's  best  work."—  Journal  of  Education. 

"  The  character  of  '  Olga  '  is  splendidly  conceived  and  the  conflict  in  her  soul  is 
portrayed  in  a  masterly  manner."— Bristol  Mercury. 

"  Here  we  have  a  volume  of  poems  of  quite  exceptional  merit,  the  product  of  a 
really  imaginative  mind."— illustrated  London  News. 

"  The  Elegies  in  this  volume  deserve  the  praise  they  won  from  Mr.  Browning, 
Mr.  Meredith,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.    But  the  fragmentary  dramas  suggest  far  higher 

achievement  and  we  feel  defrauded  Her  touch  is  firm  and  sure,  her 

phrases  full  of  an  original  imagination.  She  was,  as  Mrs.  Browning  says  of  George 
Sand,  'a  large-brained  woman  and  strong-hearted  man,'  and  that  in  a  sense  wholly 
pleasing."— Daily  Chronicle. 
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ZALMA.     By  T.  Mullett   Ellis.  Extra 

large  crown,  cloth  gilt,  price  6s. 

7  A  T  1VT  A  "  '  ^alma,'  that  strange  and  wonderful  book  by  Mr.  T. 

Aljlil  l\,         Mullett  Eliis,  has  reached  a  second  and  illustrated  edition." 

Saturday  Review. 

7  A  T  TVT  A  "  This  astonishing  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  beauty  in  it, 

*<XVJUJIIA«        and  certainly  enchains  the  reader's  interest  to  the  end." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

7  A  T  TVT  A  "        Mullett  Ellis  in  this  work  reminds  us  by  turns  of  Miss 

iiALjlilA.         Correlli,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  the  earlier  effusions  of  Ouida. 

But  we  will  credit  him  with  having  evolved  a  simply  amazing 
story  of  the  Roman  A  clef  type." — Lancet. 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 

All  scales  of  these  valuable  Maps  can  be  obtained  for  any  part  of 
the  British  Isles  from  the  London  Agent,  EDWARD  STANFORD, 
26  and  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 
Geographer  to  the  Queen. 

Inquiries  answered  and  estimates  for  mounting  given.  Resume  of 
Publications  post-free  on  application  to 

26  and  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

NEW  REALISTIC  NOVEL  OF  THE  STAGE. 

r)AUGHTER8  of  THESPIS.     By  John  Bickerdyke, 

Author  of  "  Lady  Val's  Elopement  "  &c.    Published  at  6s. 
"  A  series  of  vigorous  if  rather  satiric  social  pictures  in  a  narrative  of  no  common 

interest  and  skill  The  author  has  taken  Balzac  rather  than  Zola  for  his  model." 

Glasgow  Herald. 

"  A  rattling  good  story  all  over." — The  People. 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Limited,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.C. 
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NOTES. 

AT  last  the  Greek  troops  have  been  recalled  from 
Crete,  and  the  Powers  have  intervened  to  save 
Greece  from  the  worst  consequences  of  her  defeat.  The 
outcome  of  the  war  is  so  disappointing'  that  it  makes  the 
usual  English  party  recriminations  unpleasant.  When 
Conservatives  cry  "You,  Liberals,  egged  the  Greeks 
on  to  war  and  have  only  yourselves  to  thank  if  Greece 
is  bankrupt  now,  not  only  in  money  but  in  honour," 
they  lay  themselves  open  to  the  retort  that  the 
Federation  of  the  Powers,  by  localizing  the  contest, 
insured  victory  to  the  Turk  and  renewed  prestige 
to  the  Crowned  Assassin.  The  arbitrament  of  war 
has  again  shown  itself  to  be  brutal  and  worse  than 
brutal  ;  it  must  be  reversed  by  time,  and  is  even 
now  about  to  be  set  aside  by  the  Powers.  Rumour  says 
that  the  Turks  will  demand  a  war  indemnity  and  a 
stronger  frontier  line,  and  their  victory  would  entitle 
them  to  even  more  than  this.  But  they  should  get — 
nothing  ;  the  status  quo  ante  should  be  rigorously 
enforced.  An  inspired  article  in  the  "  Pesther  Lloyd" 
states  the  position  admirably  :  "Greece  has  been  suffi- 
ciently punished  for  her  rashness"  .  .  .  and  "Turkey 
must  realize  that  she  cannot  shirk  the  indirect  responsi- 
bility for  what  has  happened."  We  hope  that  Lord 
Salisbury  will  make  a  stand  for  this  view. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Greece  seems  to  have  done  his 
best  to  make  the  cheeks  of  certain  English  corre- 
spondents burn  for  the  foolish  praises  they  poured  out 
on  him.  We  were  told  in  the  "  Daily  Chronicle"  that 
he  was  a  model  of  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  graces, 
high-minded  and  wise  besides — a  sort  of  pattern 
Prince.  Now  we  learn  in  the  "Daily  Mail"  that  he 
not  only  inaugurated  the  disastrous  retreat,  but  that 
he  occupied  himself  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
jn  concocting  lying  despatches,  turning  reverses 
into  victories — on  paper — and  even  stooping  to 
pay  himself  compliments  at  the  cost  of  falsifying  the 
telegrams  of  the  correspondents.  And  as  if  this  testi- 
mony were  not  sufficient,  we  find  him  issuing  an  Order 
of  the  Day  from  Domoko,  dated  1 1  May,  which  seeks  its 
equal  for  pompous  and  insincere  braggartism  :  "  Our 
army  may  be  considered  invincible,  and  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  be  able  not  only  to  repulse  with  success 
every  attack  of  the  enemy,  but  that  you  will  be  able 
shortly  to  take  the  offensive  and  compel  him  to  abandon 
Greek  territory."  What  would  Heine  have  said  of  this 
Greco-German  Princelet? 


The  position  of  affairs  in  South  Africa  is  steadily  im- 
proving. An  article  in  the  "  Times "  of  Wednesday 
showed  that  Dr.  Leyds  himself,  when  State  Attorney  of 
the  Transvaal,  declared,  in  relation  to  the  immigration 
of  Asiatics,  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
Convention  to  exclude  aliens  on  any  pretence.  And 
this  is  the  general  opinion  throughout  South  Africa. 
The  President  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  it  appears, 
has  informed  President  Kruger  that  he  must  not  expect 
help  from  the  Free  State  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  Great 
Britain  resulting  from  a  breach  of  the  Convention.  And 
so  the  cause  of  peace  prospers.  We  shall  not  know 
exactly  how  matters  stand  till  after  the  South  African 
vote,  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  promised  will  be  taken 
first  on  Friday  next,  the  21st  inst.  But  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Kruger  will  make  further  concessions, 
and  attempt  to  realize  certain  of  the  hopes  which  he 
held  out  to  the  Johannesburg  Reformers  on  1  January, 
1896. 

Even  Mr.  Labouchere  acknowledges  in  this  week's 
"  Truth  "  that  "  the  dynamite  monopoly  should  cease  "  ; 
he  takes  care  to  add,  of  course,  that  "  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  exaggeration  as  to  its  ill  effects,"  and  proceeds 
to  put  himself  out  of  court  by  misquoting  the  very  clear 
evidence  of  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips.  Mr.  Phillips  did  not 
tell  the  Committee,  as  Mr.  Labouchere  avers,  that  ten 
shillings  per  case  of  the  tax  went  to  the  State,  but  that 
five  shillings  were  so  allocated,  which  makes  the  finance 
worse,  as  Mr.  Labouchere  will  admit.  And  the 
"ill  effects"  of  this  monopoly  can  hardly  be  ex- 
aggerated ;  for  they  are  very  plain,  and  we  have 
stated  them,  so  far  as  figures  go,  with  perfect 
precision.  Mr.  Labouchere  states  that  the  dividends 
paid  by  all  the  Rand  mining  companies  in  1896  "  was  (!) 
a  trifle  under  ^1,800,000."  Now  200,000  cases  of 
dynamite  were  used  in  1896,  and,  as  Mr.  Phillips 
showed,  these  cases  cost  £2  apiece  more  than  they 
would  have  cost  in  an  open  market.  Consequently 
the  mines  would  have  paid  ^400,000  more  in  1896  had 
there  been  no  dynamite  monopoly,  or,  to  take  it  in 
another  way,  the  net  profits  of  the  industry  would  have 
been  22  per  cent,  larger  than  they  were.  And  this  con- 
stitutes a  grievance  that  cannot  be  pooh-poohed  by  a 
statesman}  .„  ""^ 

Nor  is  the  dynamite  monopoly  the  chief  disability 
under  which  the  mining  industry  in  the  Rand  has  to 
suffer.  The  Netherlands  Railway  takes  its  toll  and 
fleeces  its  best  customers  unmercifully.  The  Liquor 
Law,  too,  is  so  badly  administered  that  the  price  of 
negro  labour  is  increased  by  at  least  a  third.  In  fine, 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  the  net  profits 
of  the  mining  industry  might  be  doubled,  and  this 
might   be    effected    by   average    good  government 
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without  costing  the  Transvaal  State  a  penny. 
President  Kruger  does  not  profit  by  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  the  mine-workers,  and  the  profits  the 
Government  makes  out  of  the  railway  and  dyna- 
mite monopoly  are  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with 
the  burdens  these  monopolies  throw  on  the  industry. 
Give  the  Mining  Companies  a  fair  chance,  and  their 
growth  and  prosperity  would  more  than  compensate  the 
State  for  any  loss  it  would  suffer  from  the  suppression 
of  the  monopolies.  Still  we  are  glad  to  note  that  Mr. 
Labouchere  was  "favourably  impressed"  with  Mr. 
Phillips'  evidence  ;  if  he  attends  the  Committee  per- 
sistently he  will  yet  learn  something  about  South  Africa, 
and  may  yet  rank  as  a  very  Saul  among  the  Imperialist 
Prophets. 

There  is  evidence  of  returning  health  in  the  two 
speeches  which  Lord  Rosebery  has  made  this  week,  and 
we  congratulate  him  and  ourselves  upon  the  fact.  But 
in  the  speech  at  Edinburgh  there  is  a  curious  statement 
which  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  Lord 
Rosebery  talked  about  judgment  as  the  most  valuable 
quality  in  the  world,  and  added  : — "I  suppose  we  all 
of  us  know  in  our  various  spheres  of  life  the  one  in- 
valuable friend  we  have,  whose  judgment  we  never 
doubt,  whose  advice  we  always  follow,  and  to  whose 
succour  we  have  recourse  whenever  we  are  in  doubt  or 
in  difficulty.  That  is  the  man  of  judgment  whom  we 
know  well,  and  in  the  larger  sphere  of  public 
life  judgment  is  an  even  more  precious,  and,  I 
should  almost  like  to  say  in  a  whisper,  not  a 
less  rare  quality  than  in  private  life."  Now, 
have  we  all  such  a  friend  whose  judgment  we  put 
above  our  own  ?  We  trow  not.  It  is  a  very  rare  person 
indeed  who  thus  mistrusts  himself,  a  sort  of  Hamlet 
who  turns  to  Horatio  and  talks,  while  a  Laertes  seizes 
occasion  and  strikes.  The  vast  majority  of  men  re- 
semble the  son  of  Polonius  and  not  Hamlet.  Perhaps 
this  resemblance  to  the  Prince  is  what  constitutes  Lord 
Rosebery's  charm,  and  what  also  accounts  for  his  com- 
parative failure  as  a  politician.  Razors  don't  make 
good  ploughshares. 

During  the  past  week  the  House  of  Commons  has 
seemed  to  realize  that  it  must  do  something  for  its 
reputation's  sake.  There  has  been  no  counting  out, 
and  members  have  taken  a  little  more  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  Next  week,  when  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Bill  comes  up  again,  work  will  begin  in  real 
earnest.  In  spite  of  its  awakening  from  somnolence 
the  House  did  not,  however,  do  anything  of  import- 
ance. The  incident  of  the  week  was  again  Mr. 
Balfour's  inability  on  Monday  to  g"ive  information 
respecting  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  East  which 
Lord  Salisbury  shortly  afterwards  gave  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  was  another  instance  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
insouciance.  He  goes  away  golfing,  and  when  he 
comes  back  he  does  not  take  the  trouble  even  out  of 
mere  curiosity  to  find  out  what  has  happened.  He 
apologized,  or  rather  made  an  explanation,  on  Tues- 
day, and  he  is  so  much  liked  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  that  his  rather  halting  excuses  quite  satisfied 
everybody. 

The  discussion  on  the  Tea-tax  on  Monday  was  a 
hardy  annual  that  always  comes  up  with  the  Budget. 
It  is  of  course  absurd  to  propose  to  cut  off  a  large 
slice  of  the  income  which  has  been  already  allotted  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  year  by  reducing  the  Tea-tax 
from  \d.  to  2d.  If  one  tax  is  reduced,  some  other  one 
will  have  to  be  increased.  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  who 
moved  the  reduction,  is  a  pleasantly  foolish  sort  of 
person  whom  every  one  likes  in  spite  of  the  stodgy 
speeches  he  inflicts  upon  the  House.  He  is  what  is 
known  as  an  occasional  Chairman  of  Committees  and 
has  influence  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  oratory  and  his 
occasional  amiable  inanity  of  idea.  He  is  quite  a  new 
and  modern  type  of  Irishman,  a  type  that  exchanges 
the  old,  shallow,  sparkling  wit  for  dull  and  unimpres- 
sive staidness.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  answered 
him  in  kind  in  his  own  steady  wooden  manner.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  owes  his  third  rate  posi- 
tion of  prominence  more  to  his  strong  obstinacy  and 
stolid  temper  than  to  any  brilliance  of  parts. 


The  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill  is  another  hardy  annua 
which  has  already  twice  passed  its  second  reading.  Its 
main  object  is  to  close  the  public-houses  on  Sundays  in 
five  towns,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick  and  Water- 
ford,  which  are  exempted  from  the  Sunday  Closing 
Act  of  1878.  It  was  a  surprise,  however,  to  find 
Mr.  Lecky,  one  of  the  prophets  of  liberty  and  property 
defence,  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
The  fact  is  that  only  the  trade  dare  oppose  temper- 
ance legislation  openly,  although  everybody  knows 
that  Sunday  closing  does  not  diminish  drunkenness. 
The  Temperance  party  brays  so  loudly  about  the 
morality  of  its  cause  that  even  sensible  men  are 
frightened  into  a  verbal  acceptance  of  its  measures. 
No  one  believes,  for  instance,  in  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
sincerity  on  the  Local  Veto  question,  and  his  position  in 
the  matter  is  that  of  a  good  many  other  politicians  who 
quail  before  the  temperance  vote  in  their  constituencies. 
This  Irish  Bill  is  not  likely  to  pass  any  more 
than  its  predecessors  ;  but  Mr.  Lecky's  defection 
to  the  party  which  is  always  proposing  to  interfere  with 
a  man's  right  to  have  a  drink  when  he  wants  one  is 
a  sign  of  the  danger  that  is  ahead  of  cur  being  rushed 
into  further  faddist  teetotal  legislation.  The  debate  on 
the  Bill  elicited  an  amusing  speech  from  Sir  James 
Hazlitt,  a  pawky  Belfast  Irishman — that  is  to  say,  a 
Scotchman  bred  on  Irish  soil.  He  has  a  chemist's 
shop  in  Belfast,  and  believes  firmly  in  the  efficacy  of 
drugs  as  counter-irritants  to  alcohol.  This  little  old 
parchmenty  teetotaller  is  popular  in  the  House,  though 
he  is  every  inch  of  him  a  tradesman,  and  his  opinions 
have  currency  but  no  value. 

On  Tuesday  the  prickings  of  conscience  no  doubt  re- 
sulting from  the  recent  slackness  of  business  moved  the 
House,  on  the  invitation  of  Major  Rasch,  to  declare,  in 
classic  form,  "that  the  duration  of  speeches  in  this 
House  has  increased,  isincreasing,  and  should  be  abated." 
Whether  the  majority  of  sixty-one  self-denying  mem- 
bers who  passed  this  resolution  will  maintain  their  virtue 
to  the  sticking  point  of  establishing  a  time  limit  for 
speeches  is  more  than  doubtful.  Indeed  the  proposal 
is,  on  the  face  of  it,  an  impossible  one,  and  when 
the  seconder  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke, 
spoke  so  long  upon  it  that  the  whole  House  began  to 
roar  out  "'Vide,  'vide!"  he  reduced  it  to  complete 
absurdity.  Mr.  Cooke  is  himself  one  of  the  worst  sinners 
in  this  very  respect.  On  one  occasion  during  the  present 
Session  he  made  a  deadly  dull  speech  that  lasted  more 
than  two  hours  on  some  peddling  question  about  the 
finances  of  women's  suffrage  associations  which  was  not 
worth  talkingabout  fortwo  seconds.  HekepttheSpeaker 
from  his  dinner  and  had  to  be  called  to  order. 

Major  Rasch  himself  is  not  free  from  reproach  in  this 
matter,  but  in  moving  the  resolution  he  was  commend- 
ably  brief,  and  he  set  the  House  in  a  roar  by  his  allusion 
to  a  Bill  he  was  once  obliged  to  introduce  by  his  con- 
stituents in  the  South-Eastern  Division  of  Essex  for  the 
compulsory  marking  of  shrimps.  Mr.  Morrison,  the 
member  for  Skipton,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  by  his 
protest  against  the  reading  of  speeches  from  manuscript. 
It  is  a  bad  habit  that  is  growing  upon  members,  and 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  speeches  are  growing 
in  length  and  tediousness.  If  it  goes  on  the  House  of 
Commons  will  have  to  adopt  the  American  plan  of 
allowing  members  to  hand  their  manuscripts  to  the 
official  reporters  for  inclusion  in  Hansard  without  requir- 
ing them  to  be  actually  delivered  in  the  House 

The  impressive  scene  in  the  St.  Martin's  Town  Hall 
on  Wednesday,  when  the  unknown  missionary  from 
the  Congo  Free  State  told  of  the  horrible  things 
he  had  seen  perpetrated  in  King  Leopold's  colonial 
domain  ought  to  arouse  the  most  impassive  politician 
to  a  determination  to  have  full  light  thrown  upon  the 
methods  of  European  colonization  in  Africa.  The 
man  who  stood  upon  the  platform  there  was 
visibly  to  the  eyes  of  all  a  veritable  apostle,  dying 
of  fever.  The  powerful  speech  he  made  was 
like  a  hoarse  whisper  from  a  bed  of  death,  and  r.o  man 
could  doubt  that  it  was  the  plain  truth  that  was  issuing 
from  his  lips.  The  scenes  of  murder  and  mutilation 
in    the    india-rubber    plantations,    of    slavery  and 
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brutality  in  their  worst  shapes,  had  clearly  been  burnt 
into  his  brain.  The  other  speakers  spoke  only  at 
secondhand  ;  he  was  a  witness  of  the  truth,  and  con- 
clusively answered  the  sneering  references  of  the 
Belgian  papers,  which  have  no  doubt  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  whitewashing  their  hypocrite  King,  to 
the  English  agitation  for  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
the  natives  under  European  rule  in  Africa. 

Party  distinctions  seem  for  the  moment  to  have  been 
obliterated  on  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill.  Both 
the  official  and  the  Radical  sections  of  the  Opposition 
have  thrown  over  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Haldane,  who 
tried  to  start  the  fight  on  the  old  party  lines,  and  unless 
some  of  the  more  stupid  Tories  carry  out  their  muttered 
threats  there  will  be  no  division  on  the  second  reading. 
The  adherents  of  the  old  laissez-faire  and  Cobdenite 
parties,  by  whom  the  maiming  of  workmen,  like 
adulteration,  is  regarded  as  a  form  of  "competition," 
hardly  count  in  the  present  Parliament ;  but  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Drage,  who  has  not  yet  recovered  from  his 
astonishment  at  finding  himself  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, has  undertaken  to  move  a  hostile  amendment  ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  go  to  a  division.  The 
Trades-Union  leaders  are  reported  to  be  extraordinarily 
favourable  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  although  they 
will  naturally  endeavour  to  widen  its  scope.  One  of 
them  speaks  of  it  as  containing  "  the  greatest  and  most 
far-reaching  principle  ever  embodied  in  industrial 
legislation."  So  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley  looks  happy,  while  Mr.  Asquith  is  in- 
consolable. 

The  effacement  of  old  party  lines  is  indeed  the  most 
remarkable  characteristic  of  the  present  Parliament. 
The  Nonconformist  Conscience  and  the  Irish  Nation- 
alists are  no  longer  even  on  speaking  terms,  the  Irish 
themselves  are  seethingf  with  discord,  and  the  Welsh 
are  not  much  better,  while,  now  that  Education  is  out 
of  the  way,  the  English  Radicals  can  find  no  common 
meeting  ground,  for  the  Eastern  question,  like  South 
Africa*  divides  more  than  it  unites.  The  front  Opposi- 
tion Bench  is  deserted,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
repeated  attacks  of  illness,  in  spite  of  his  splendid 
buoyancy  of  spirits,  cause  mournful  speculations  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  new  leader.  Neither  Mr.  Morley  nor 
Mr.  Asquith  will  pass  muster,  and  the  others  are  but 
dry  bones.  Some  cast  longing  eyes  towards  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  but  he  would  never  do  for  the  Radicals, 
as  he  is  a  confirmed  Roseberyite,  and  indeed  talks  of 
dropping  out  of  politics  altogether. 

One  of  the  curious  features  of  the  Land  League 
agitation  was  the  boycotting  of  a  descendant  of  the 
"  Liberator  "  on  the  grounds  of  hostility  to  the  national 
and  agrarian  cause,  and  an  unrehearsed  effect  of  the 
New  Tipperary  folly  was  the  ruin  of  a  prominent  Dublin 
Fenian.  Now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  family  of  the 
"Second  Liberator,"  and  an  appeal  is  being  circulated 
for  financial  relief  for  Mr.  Parnell's  mother  and  other 
members  of  the  family  "  who  are  in  need."  There  are 
well-known  difficulties  in  the  way  of  assisting  Mr. 
Parnell's  mother,  but  amongst  the  reasons  assigned  for 
the  distress  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  one 
reads  strangely:  "the  reduction  of  renfs  consequent 
on  the  Land  Acts."  Avondale,  it  is  feared,  will  have  to 
go  unless  something  is  done,  and  it  will  be  a  sardonic 
comment  on  the  policy  of  "driving  the  landlords  out 
of  the  country  like  rats  out  of  a  stack  "  if  Mr.  Parnell's 
own  family  are  driven  out  of  their  ancestral  home. 

Lord  Welby  has  now  got  London's  finance  well  in 
hand,  and  his  budget  statement  at  Tuesday's  meeting 
of  the  County  Council  was  one  with  which  it  is  difficult  to 
find  fault  except  perhaps  on  the  ground  that  with  an 
expenditure  increasing  automatically  by  some  twenty 
thousand  a  year  it  is  over-sanguine  to  venture  on  a 
reduction  of  the  rate.  But  finance  committees  are 
mortal,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  with  a 
general  election  coming  on  in  March  the  temptation  to 
boast  of  economy  and  retrenchment  could  be  resisted. 
London's  annual  expenditure  is  now  close  on  two 
millions  and  a  half,  and  her  gross  debt  is  ^37,300,912. 
This  is  a  heavy  burden,  but  not  more  in  proportion  than 


those  laid  on  our  large  x  rovincial  towns.  But  then  the 
latter  have  generally  water  and  gas,  and  in  some  cases 
tramways  to  provide,  responsibilities  which  the  Pro- 
gressives have  not  yet  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
cautious  Londoner  to  undertake.  With  a  Welsh  water 
scheme,  a  tramways  purchase  scheme,  and  other  extras 
longed  for  by  the  municipalizers,  London  would  find  its 
debt  more  than  doubled  and  its  rates  increased  in  pro- 
portion. Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  it  is  true,  has  declared 
that  he  would  face  a  rate  even  of  "  twenty  shillings  in 
the  pound  "  with  a  light  heart,  but  he  will  not  find 
many  Councillors  to  follow  him  on  that  road. 

The  death  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  so  tragic  in  its  cir- 
cumstances, removes  from  French  society  one  of  the  few 
figures  that  recall  France's  great  monarchical  past.  He 
was  the  "grand  seigneur"  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
and  though  after  his  long  exile  he  lived  as  a  recluse  at 
Chantilly,  his  influence  still  gave  to  the  broken  remnant  of 
the  monarchical  party  in  France  a  dignity  and  a  grandeur 
which  it  will  not  find  elsewhere.  Though  of  the  German 
type  which  characterizes  nowadays  all  the  members  of 
the  Orleans  family,  the  late  Due  was  when  young  a 
strikingly  handsome  man,  and  in  his  later  years, 
though  very  bent,  he  still  showed  traces  of  his  military 
bearing,  and  his  head  was  that  of  a  fine  old  soldier. 
He  gathered  around  him  at  Chantilly  a  notable  com- 
pany of  artists,  literary  men  and  soldiers,  in  whose 
society  he  spent  his  pleasantest  hours.  What  influence 
he  possessed  latterly  was  solely  through  these  friendly 
relations  with  prominent  figures  in  French  life,  for  he 
did  not  strive  to  exert  any  direct  influence  on  the  poli- 
tical life  of  his  time. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  say  what  the  Due 
d'Aumale's  politics  really  were.  He  was  no  Republi- 
can, of  course,  but  he  was  not  a  Royalist  either.  His 
many  Clerical  and  Legitimist  friends  were  always  given 
to  understand  that  he  did  not  share  their  views,  whilst 
with  his  Republican  intimates  he  always  posed  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  House.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  pose 
he  liked  best,  and  he  delighted  in  playing  the  role  of  a 
social  King. 

The  Due's  literary  gifts  were  scarcely  of  a  superior 
order,  and  his  articles  in  the  "  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes  " 
were,  as  a  rule,  very  dull  reading.  In  conversation,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  a  delightful  and  interesting 
raconteur.  He  had  extraordinary  powers  of  memory, 
and  from  his  father,  in  his  time  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  in  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  had  inherited  an  in- 
exhaustible stock  of  anecdotes  from  pre-Revolution 
days,  and  his  memory  was  further  aided  by  the  sugges- 
tions springing  from  his  magnificent  gallery  of  French 
portraits  of  the  last  century.  By  the  death  of  the  Due 
d'Aumale  French  society  loses  one  of  its  most  impres- 
sive and  notable  figures,  and  France  a  man  who  was 
always  a  patriot  first  and  a  member  of  its  former  Royal 
family  last. 

What  is  the  use  of  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  repeating  till 
we  are  sick  of  the  phrase  his  fatuous  assurance  that  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition  ?  He 
trotted  it  out  again  the  other  night  for  the  delectation  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  :  as  if  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  had  not  already  suffered  enough  from  the  blind- 
folding of  its  own  optimists  ;  there  was  small  need  for 
a  Government  official  to  wind  another  fold  round  the 
bandage.  Of  course  we  all  know  the  British  iron  and 
steel  trades  are  enjoying  a  spurt  of  prosperity  at  the 
present  moment ;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
repelling  victoriously  the  advance  of  the  foreigner,  or 
finding  new  markets  for  their  wares.  Let  us  give  an 
illustration.  The  imports  last  year  into  Canada  of 
mining  and  smelting  machinery  were  valued  at  $193,098. 
Of  this  sum  $189,210  went  to  the  United  States  ;  only 
$2,945  worth  came  from  this  country.  And  this  is  our 
own  pet  Colony  ! 

For  some  months  we  have  had  practically  no  news 
from  Uganda— except  that  the  Administration  has  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  a  series  of  postage 
stamps,  intended,  it  may  be,  quite  as  much  for  phila- 
telists as  for  the  Waganda — and  now  Mr.  R.  L.  D. 
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Macallister,  Vice- Consul  in  the  Protectorate,  who  has 
just  arrived  in  England,  has  been  telling-  a  news 
agency  that  no  news  has  been  good  news,  and  that 
everything  is  going  well  both  in  Uganda  and  Unyoro. 
He  reports,  too,  that  the  Mombasa-Victoria  Nyanza 
railway  is  really  making  some  progress.  Private 
advices  that  reach  us  from  East  Africa  enable  us  to 
confirm  and  supplement  Mr.  Macallister's  favourable 
report.  From  Unyoro  it  is  reported  that  the  Adminis- 
trator has  found  it  necessary  practically  to  re-esta- 
blish the  whole  of  the  forts  built  by  Captain  Lugard 
aqd  abolished  by  his  successor  as  unnecessary.  In 
the  building  of  the  railway  the  greatest  difficulty 
encountered  has  been  the  absence  of  water — a  want 
not  apparently  too  distinctly  indicated  in  the  report  of 
the  original  survey.  Work  is  being  carried  on  in  sec- 
tions, so  that  the  progress  made  must  not  be  measured 
solely  by  the  length  of  line  that  is  opened  from  Mombasa 
— sixty  or  seventy  miles,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Macallister, 
though  our  own  advices  put  the  completed  portion  at  a 
somewhat  lower  figure.  One  satisfactory  feature  is 
that  the  natives  are  proving  serviceable  as  labourers, 
and  that  the  Masai  are  being  turned  to  good  account 
as  irregular  troops.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
these  splendid  fighters  will  not  play  the  Imperial 
authorities  the  same  trick  that  the  Matabeie  police 
played  on  the  Chartered  Company  in  Rhodesia. 

An  unusually  interesting  paper  was  read  on  Monday 
evening  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  by 
Mrs.  Bishop— the  Miss  Isabella  Bird  of  some  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Bishop  is  the  first  lady  who  has  ever  read  a  paper 
before  the  Geographical  Society,  though  her  title  to  be 
counted  among  the  true  brotherhood  of  travellers  rests 
on  much  more  solid  foundations.  Her  description  of 
her  journey,  in  the  early  months  of  last  year,  through  the 
rich  and  prosperous  province  of  Szechuan,  in  Western 
China,  would,  no  doubt,  induce  many  less  daring 
pioneers  to  follow  in  her  footsteps  were  it  not  that  the 
attitude  of  the  natives  towards  "foreign  devils"  is  a 
trifle  disturbing,  as  Mrs.  Bishop  discovered  more  than 
once.  Most  magnificent  scenery,  a  rich  and  fertile 
soil  and  a  teeming  population,  gave  Mrs.  Bishop,  as 
she  confessed,  "  a  greatly  enlarged  idea  of  the  splendid 
possibilities  for  trade  which  exist  in  Western  China, 
and  a  truer  perception  of  the  capacities  and  enterprise 
of  the  Chinese  themselves." 

"  Scarlet  and  Steel  "  (Hutchinson  &  Co.)  is  a  novel 
with  a  purpose  ;  the  first  part  of  it  is  an  indictment  of 
the  methods  used  to  secure  discipline  in  our  army,  and 
the  second  part  is  given  up  to  a  detailed  attack  upon 
our  prisons,  the  powers  given  to  the  warders  of  pro- 
voking and  bullying  a  prisoner  and  to  the  visitors  of 
ordering  the  "  cat  "  and  the  "  birch  "  being  especially 
singled  out  for  condemnation.  The  author,  Mr.  Living- 
ston Prescott,  knows  his  subject  thoroughly,  so 
thoroughly  indeed  that  he  seems  to  have  won  his 
knowledge  from  reading  rather  than  from  experience. 
But  still  there  the  knowledge  is,  and  it  is  used  adroitly  ; 
the  book  makes  one's  flesh  creep.  Of  course  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  novel  ; 
but  if  we  cons:der  the  book  as  a  novel  or  a  work  of 
literary  art  there  is  a  curious  fact  to  be  noted.  Mr. 
Prescott  begins  by  making  every  possible  mistake  ;  his 
hero  is  a  model  of  high-bred  manly  beauty,  with  a  name 
to  correspond,  while  the  villain  is  ugly  and  under- 
sized and  is  called  Scadden.  The  style,  too,  is  the 
rough  and  ready  colloquial  English  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  this  conventional  characterization.  And 
yet  the  author  projects  himself  into  his  hero,  Sholto 
Mauleverer,  with  such  energy  that  the  man  lives  for  us 
in  spite  of  his  physical  beauty  and  name  and  the  slur 
cast  upon  his  birth  and  all  the  rest  of  the  worn-out 
machinery.  Mr.  Prescott  achieves  this  by  force  of 
mere  sincerity  ;  he  shows  his  hero's  faults  of  nature 
with  such  impartiality  that,  instead  of  praising  him  for 
his  artistry,  we  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  he  regards 
arrogance  and  violent  temper  and  a  habit  of  cheap 
"chaffing"  as  venial  faults,  or,  indeed,  it  may  be  as 
characteristics  of  high  breeding.  But,  again,  the  faults 
are  there,  and  the  hero  consequently  is  human  and  the 
book  will  interest  the  lover  of  sensations.  But  to  argue 
from  this  that  Mr.  Prescott  can  write  would  be  absurd. 


THE  USES  OF  ADVERSITY. 

TVT  OW  that  all  is  over  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
-L  '  except  the  shouting,  we  may  take  breath  to  scan 
the  situation  and  ponder  on  the  lessons  of  the  cam- 
paign. For  many  years  all  men  who  are  interested  in 
military  matters  have  awaited  the  next  European  war 
with  bated  breath.  Since  1870,  or  even  since  1877,  so 
many  inventions  and  improvements  have  modified  the 
efficiency  of  armies  that  the  equilibrium  between  the 
forces  brought  to  bear  has  seemed  to  some  upset,  and 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various  arms  and  their 
connexion  with  one  another  has  been  questioned. 
Anticipation  hung  above  all  on  what  the  effect  of 
modern  shrapnel,  an  almost  unknown  factor,  would  be 
on  the  battlefield.  How  would  smokeless  powder 
affect  the  progress  of  the  fight,  and  would  the  relative 
value  of  cavalry  grow  or  decline  under  the  new  con- 
ditions ?  It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  speak  definitely  on 
any  of  these  points,  and  on  some  of  them  no  light  has 
been  thrown.  We  must  wait  for  the  reports  of  those 
competent  to  form  a  trustworthy  opinion  ;  and  the 
questions  must  be  viewed  dispassionately  from  many 
standpoints  before  they  can  be  decided.  Both  Greeks 
and  Turks  claim  that  on  occasions  the  fire  of  their 
artillery  was  annihilating,  while  the  ranges  at  which  the 
guns  are  said  to  have  produced  their  effect  is  almost 
incredibly  great.  Ranges,  like  forced  marches,  dwindle 
considerably,  however,  when  subjected  to  careful 
measurement,  and  we  may  feel  fairly  sure  that  what  we 
have  learnt  on  the  practice  ground  will  not  be  found  to 
have  been  discounted  by  the  most  recent  experiences. 
But,  after  all,  questions  such  as  these  are  very  minor 
ones.  They  interest  professional  soldiers  intensely,  but 
there  are  larger  principles  which  appeal  to  laymen  as 
well  as  experts,  which  should  attract  legislators  as  well 
as  officers,  and  it  is  not  too  early  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  light  which  the  lurid  glare  in  Greece  has  shed  on 
these. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  lesson  that,  when  war  is 
about  to  be  made,  ways  and  means  should  be  carefully 
considered  is  once  more  illustrated.   It  might  have  been 
thought  that  the  fate  of  the  French  in  1870  would  have 
served  as  an  example  not  easy  to  be  overlooked  by 
statesmen ;  but  the  Greeks  have  shown  us  how  soon 
warnings   may   be   forgotten.      The   French  lacked 
organization,  and  were  beaten  by  the  Germans,  and  a 
like  catastrophe,  due  to  a  like  cause,  has  overtaken  the 
Greeks.    If  war  is  to  be  made  successfully  it  must  be 
prepared  for  in   a  methodical  and  scientific  fashion. 
There  must  be  transport  as  well  as  battalions  and 
batteries,  and  it  is  even  more  necessary  to  feed  and  care 
for  soldiers  than  it  is  to  put  arms  in  their  hands.  The 
Turks  have  profited  by  German  tuition,  their  opponents 
have  been  content  with  frothy  bluster  and  rhetorical 
appeals   to   patriotism,  on   which   neither   men  nor 
horses  will  thrive.    We  have  been  reminded,  too,  that 
neither  bravery,  nor   self-sacrifice,  nor  high  position 
on  the  part  of  leaders  will  make  up  for  an  ignorance  of 
the  principles  of  strategy.    Folly  marked  the  rash  in- 
ception of  the  war  by  the  Greeks,  and  even  greater  folly 
has  characterized  the  plans  of  their  general.    If  you  try 
to  be  strong  everywhere  you  will  be  strong  nowhere. 
That  is  a  well-recognized  principle  which  has  not  been 
kept  in  view  ;  while  the  futility  of  passively  occupying 
"impregnable"  positions  while  the  foe  moves  round 
them  has  been  again  exemplified.    The  last  fanfaro- 
nade of  the  Crown  Prince,  when  he  called  on  his  men 
to  hurl  the  Turkish  inroad  back  by  standing  still  at 
Domoko,   is  a  striking   commentary  on   his  notions 
of  making  war.     When    organization  and  strategy 
are   wanting,    the    best    tactics,    the    most  valiant 
troops,  and  the  most  painstaking  regimental  officers 
can  never  achieve  more  than  a  merely  local  success. 
But  there  were  none  of  these  compensations  to  be 
found  in  the  Greek  camps.     The  men  had  no  con- 
fidence in  their  officers,  and  the  latter  had  no  bond  or 
sympathy  with  their  men.     We  have  received  Greek 
officers  in  this  country,  and  they  have  studied  in  other 
armies  too,  and  a  certain  percentage  of  them  have  thus 
acquired  a  thin  veneer  of  knowledge,  and  some  ideas  on 
military  subjects.  But  as  a  body  they  have  shown  them- 
selves incapable,  and  out  of  touch  with  those  they  led. 
In  consequence  of  this,  discipline  in  the  Greek  ranks 
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has  been  disgracefully  bad,  and  panic,  the  sure  com- 
panion of  indiscipline,  has  therefore  carried  men  away 
headlong  when  the  trial  came.  There  is  no  army 
which  has  not  on  occasions  suffered  from  panic.  Our 
own,  even  when  full  of  old  soldiers,  has  more  than  once 
felt  the  mad  delirium.  But  where  discipline  exists  men 
will  recover  their  self-respect  after  a  space  of  time. 
We  might  pardon  that  wild  stampede  after  Mati,  but 
that  it  was  only  one  manifestation  of  a  normal  state. 
Three  days  after  Mati  correspondents  have  told  us 
that  the  lack  of  discipline  was  even  more  conspicuous 
than  it  was  before.  The  number  of  idlers  and  stragglers 
was  extraordinary.  Every  man  seemed  to  act  as  he 
thought  fit,  except  when  actually  at  close  quarters  with 
the  enemy.  And  when  the  regulars  were  out  of  hand, 
the  irregulars  were  naturally  more  dangerous  than 
useful. 

Any  army  may  become  a  mob  when  surprised  or  hope- 
lessly routed,  but  this  modern  one  of  the  Greeks  was 
little  better  than  a  rabble  when  it  squatted  to  await  the 
onslaught  of  the  invader.  Is  there  no  lesson  here  for 
us  ?  With  all  our  splendid  qualities  as  a  nation  our 
experiences  in  warfare  have  shown  us  lacking  in  two 
directions.  We  have  never  yet  entered  on  a  great  cam- 
paign properly  organized  or  prepared.  In  consequence 
we  have  wasted  millions,  and  eventually  only  pulled 
through  disaster  by  downright  pluck,  involving  lavish 
expenditure  of  life  and  hard  cash.  There  are  not  a 
few  who  contend  that  we  are  not  now  organized 
for  war,  and  there  are  more  who  point  to  the 
folly  of  trusting  too  much  to  our  volunteers,  who  have 
no  due  discipline,  who  have  not  such  officers,  as  a  rule, 
whom  they  can  respect,  and  who  are  short  even  of  the 
inferior  article  they  do  possess.  We  have  also  in  the 
ranks  of  our  battalions  so  many  immature  youths  that 
no  officer  can  feel  confidence  in  their  steadfastness  at 
moments  which  have  tried  the  nerves  of  veterans  over 
and  over  again  in  military  history.  We  may  have 
learnt  little  new  from  what  we  hope  may  soon  be  termed 
the  last  war  ;  but  the  old  truths  which  were  brought 
home  to  us  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Mutiny,  to  the  French 
in  1870,  to  the  Greeks  now,  have  once  more  asserted 
their  force,  and  the  eternal  laws  of  life  have  been 
vindicated  in  the  last  Greek  tragedy  as  inevitably  as  in 
those  of  /Eschylus  or  Sophocles. 

WOMEN  AND  UNIVERSITY  DEGREES. 

TT  is  not  often  that  University  councils  are  concerned 
-L  with  matters  of  immediate  national  importance, 
but  next  week  a  question  will  be  decided  which  no 
English  citizen  who  is  interested  in  education  can 
regard  with  indifference.  The  progress  which  women 
have  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  advanced  in- 
struction and  their  growing  importance  as  representa- 
tives and  disseminators  of  that  instruction  all  over  the 
kingdom  are  among  the  most  remarkable  features  of  our 
time.  Experience  has  shown  that  they  have  proved 
themselves  equal  to  carrying  off  in  competition  with  men 
the  highest  honours  which  our  Universities  can  confer. 
One  woman  has  obtained  what  was  tantamount  to  the 
first  place  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  at  Cambridge, 
and  another  what  was  tantamount  to  the  first  place  in 
the  Classical  Tripos,  and  every  year  they  are  similarly 
distinguishing  themselves  at  the  sister  University. 
But  from  the  diplomas  to  which  ability  and  industry 
have  entitled  them  they  have  hitherto  been  jealously 
excluded.  Entering  for  the  same  examination  as  male 
undergraduates,  tested  by  the  same  examiners,  having 
precisely  the  same  questions  and  being  required  to 
attain  precisely  the  same  standard,  their  only  reward  is 
to  have  it  placed  on  record  that  they  have  practically 
gained  the  degrees  and  honours  which  are  officially 
withheld  from  them.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that 
under  the  male  list  in  every  tripos  and  class-list  is 
subscribed  a  grotesque  appendage  of  female  names, 
mute  and  standing  protests  against  what  appears  to  be 
the  very  refinement  of  man's  injustice.  But  man,  mean 
as  he  seems  in  this  matter,  has  not  been  without  justi- 
fication. The  difficulty— and  the  difficulty  has  neen  a 
very  real  one — lies  in  this.  By  the  admission  of  women 
to  degrees  and  diplomas  it  would  follow  by  the  con- 
stitution of  our  academic  system  that  they  would  become 
members  of  the  Universities  and  consequently  have  a 


share  in  their  government.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may 
fairly  be  forgiven  for  not  wishing  to  witness  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  "Ecclesiazusae,"  even  though  the  anarchy 
might  be  modified,  and  presumably  would  be  modified,  by 
ladies  whose  characteristics  would  probably  not  be  those 
of  Praxagora  and  her  friends.  But  a  very  important 
clause  on  the  Graces  which  will  next  week  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  obviates  this  most  reasonable  objection. 
It  is  expressly  provided  that  no  degree  or  diploma  con- 
ferred on  a  woman  shall  involve  membership  of  the 
University  or  entitle  her  to  any  share  in  its  administra- 
tion. All  that  it  is  proposed  to  do  is  to  enable  women 
to  obtain  what  they  are  able  to  obtain  officially  in  the 
University  of  London  and  what  they  are  already  practi- 
cally obtaining  every  year  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to 
throw  open  to  them  the  Bachelorship  and  Mastership 
of  Arts,  the  degrees  of  Doctorship  in  Science  and 
Letters,  and  the  Degrees  honoris  causa  in  Arts,  Law, 
Letters,  Science  and  Music. 

As  the  clause  referred  to  is  so  stringent  and  emphatic 
that  it  is  never  likely  to  be  rescinded,  as  the  demands 
of  the  petitioners  will  involve  no  change  at  all  in  the 
present  constitution  and  regulations  of  the  University, 
and  as  the  University  will  incur  no  responsibility 
beyond  what  it  has  already  practically  undertaken  by 
its  action  since  1881,  it  is  difficult  to  see  on 
what  reasonable  ground  the  Graces  can  be  opposed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  women  who 
successfully  pursue  the  course  of  study  at  Cambridge 
indicated  by  the  Ordinances  of  1881  are  at  an  unneces- 
sary disadvantage  in  consequence  of  their  not  being 
allowed  some  recognized  title,  more  especially  as  the 
University  of  London  is  conferring  the  titles  which 
Cambridge  refuses.  And  the  grievance  is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  distinction  in  the  Honour  Lists  of 
Cambridge  implies  a  far  higher  order  of  ability,  culture 
and  discipline  than  distinction  in  the  Honour  Lists  of 
the  London  University.  This  moreover  seriously 
affects,  at  least  indirectly,  the  higher  education  of 
women  in  the  various  schools  and  seminaries  through- 
out the  kingdom  ;  for  few  Boards  and  Governing' 
Bodies  have  either  the  wisdom  or  the  courage  to  dis- 
tinguish between  qualifications  derived  from  simple 
merit  and  qualifications  having  the  hall-mark  of 
academic  titles  wherever  obtained.  Unless  there  be 
some  valid  reason  for  such  action,  it  is  surely  most  un- 
reasonable and  unjust  to  deprive  women  of  the  honours 
and  distinctions  to  which  their  merits  entitle  them,  to 
handicap  and  cripple  them  in  the  work  for  which  they 
have  so  laboriously  qualified  themselves,  and  to  place 
serious  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  advanced  national 
education,  a  large  and  increasing  portion  of  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  women. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  Cambridge  that  she  has  taken 
the  lead  in  promoting  the  higher  education  of  women, 
and  has  made  an  epoch  in  educational  history  by 
having  done  so.  Let  us  hope  that  next  week  she  will 
see  the  wisdom  not  of  repudiating,  but  of  completing 
what  she  has  initiated. 

"UN  PELADO." 

IVFOT  far  from  where  the  Old  Comanche  Trail 
■L  ^  crosses  the  Nueces  lies  the  little  town  of  Encinal 
in  Western  Texas,  county  of  La  Salle,  upon  the 
International  and  Great  Northern  Railway  track.  A 
little  one-horse  place,  just  where  the  "  post  oak " 
country  touches  the  great  open  but  mesquite-covered 
prairies  of  the  south.  Oak  forests  to  the  north,  oak 
and  more  oak,  as  "post  oak,"  "blackjack,"  "live 
oak,"  with  hickory,  pecan,  red  bud  and  hackleberry  ; 
bottoms  rich  and  alluvial  in  which  grow  cotton  ; 
"bayous"  alive  with  alligators;  woods,  woods,  and 
more  woods,  right  up  to  Texarcana,  on  by  Nacodoches, 
and  from  thence  to  Little  Rock  and  the  Hot  Springs 
upon  the  Arkansas.  To  the  south  the  prairies  stretch- 
ing to  the  Rio  Grande,  once  open  grassy  seas,  when 
the  Comanches  and  Lipanes  burnt  them  every  spring, 
as  sheep  farmers  in  Scotland  fire  the  heather,  but  now 
all  overgrown  with  chaparral,*  composed  of  dwarf 
mesquite  and  sweet  flowering  guisache,  low-growing 
ahuehuete  intermixed  with  cactus,  till  nearing  the  gr^ at 

*  Chaparral,  from  chaparro,  a  (]\vArf  oak,  has  come  to  mean  in  Mexico 
and  Texas  any  underwood  or  scrub. 
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river,  the  very  Nile  of  North  America,  all  vegetation 
ceases,  and  salt  plains  replace  the  scrub-grown  prairie, 
and  at  last  even  the  salt  grass  vanishes  and  a  stone- 
covered  sandy  waste  extends  itself  between  the  two 
Republics. 

The  town  itself  a  Helot  amongst  cities,  and  contrived, 
apparently,  to  fill  the  double  object  of  showing  what  a 
town  should  never  be  and  of  example  to  the  world  at 
lar.^e  of  how  much  uglier  a  modern  mushroom  town 
can"  be  than  an  encampment  of  the  Digger  Indians. 
Frame  houses  made  in  the  North,  then  numbered  in 
pieces  and  railed  South,  and  put  together  like  a  Chinese 
puzzle.  Shingles  for  roofing,  and  each  dwelling  raised 
on  blocks  after  the  fashion  of  a  haystack.  No  shade, 
no  trees,  except  a  straggling  China  tree  or  two  in  the 
sand  waste  known  as  the  Plaza.  A  tramway  running 
down  the  thoroughfare  called  Constitution  Street.  A 
coloured  Baptist  church,  a  second  Presbyterian  ditto, 
and  the  cathedral  half  of  adobe*  and  half  of  "rock," 
conveyed  at  great  expense  from  Goliad  by  the  members 
of  the  Pioneer  faith,  as  Roman  Catholics  are  styled  in 
Texas.  Three  bar-rooms  known  as  "  saloons,"  a  bank, 
some  stores,  in  which  all  kinds  of  notions,  from 
"ladies'  fixings"  down  to  waggon  grease  and  coal  oil, 
were  on  sale,  and  where  hung  "quirts,"  Mexican  bits 
and  horse-hair  reins,  with  "cinches,"  Winchesters 
and  white-handled  pistols  for  cowboys  on  the  spree. 
Before  each  house  a  horse  tied  by  a  lariat  and  saddled 
with  a  high-peaked  saddle,  with  a  rifle  hanging  to  the 
horn,  stood  sleepily. 

Horses  in  every  street,  in  every  yard,  in  waggons, 
buggies,  "hacks";  mares  hitched  to  Milburn  waggons, 
with  foals  running  at  their  feet.  Horses  asleep  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  Plaza  ;  horses  that  strayed  about 
like  dogs  in  an  Oriental  town  and  seemed  to  have  no 
owner  ;  some  tied  to  posts,  apparently  asleep,  till  an 
incautious  stranger  passed  too  near,  when,  with  a 
squeal,  they  bounded  from  the  ground  and  stretched 
their  lariats  quite  taut,  till  the  strain  slackening  they 
plunged  against  the  post,  like  boats  left  at  a  stair  and 
bumping  on  the  steps  as  the  waves  rise  and  fall. 

Nothing  aesthetic  in  the  whole  town,  and  still  the 
people  not  without  the  attraction  that  energy  imparts. 
"  Cleargritted "  to  a  man,  shooting  "plum  center," 
riding  a  "  pitching"  horse  as  they  were  Indians,  free- 
swearers,  proof  against  all  kinds  of  drink,  not  civilized 
and  yet  not  savages,  voting  the  stra'ght  Democratic 
ticket,  and  determined  to  uphold  what  they  thought 
justice,  especially  when  "niggers,"  Mexicans,  or  Indians 
transgressed  their  code. 

Across  the  creek  straggled  the  quarter  of  the  Mexi- 
cans known  as  Chihuahua.  Entering  its  purlieus,  one 
came  upon  another  world.  The  houses  either  made  of 
adobes,  or  else  mere  huts,  a  cross  between  an  Indian 
"wickey-up"  and  a  Mexican  "jacal,"  were  made,  as 
nests  of  prairie  dogs  are  made,  of  everything  that  came 
to  hand.  Kerosene  tins  and  hides,  sides  of  stage 
coaches,  ends  of  railway  cars,  with  all  the  wreckage  of 
;i  prairie  town,  were  used  in  their  construction.  Still 
they  seemed  adequate  for  men  in  blankets  to  lounge 
against  and  plan  what  they  could  steal.  Wrapped  in 
"serapes,"  overshadowed  by  "Poblano"  hats,  their 
feet  encased  in  high-heeled  riding-boots,  and  in  their 
eyes  a  look  of  half  good-natured  villainy,  the  popula- 
tion stood  confessed  a  rogue.  Few  worked,  all  owned 
;i  horse,  a  game-cock,  and  every  self-respecting  man  on 
feast  days  went  to  play  monte  in  a  building  lettered 
"  Restoran  and  Koffe."  So  Encinal  sat  facing  its 
suburb,  the  two  destined,  like  man  and  wife,  never  to  un- 
derstand each  other's  motives.  In  Encinal  the  people 
go-ahead  commercial  men,  but  yet  idealists  like  all 
the  members  of  the  Celto-Saxon  race,  determined 
to  deceive  and  be  deceived  on  all  those  points  which 
the  uneducated  and  slothful  Mexicans  in  the  suburb  of 
Chihuahua  perceived  quite  clearly  and  acted  on  like 
true  materialists.  In  Encinal,  Sunday  with  all  its 
horrors  of  closed  shops,  "bell  punch"  in  the  bar- 
rooms, and  an  air  of  gloom  congealed  the  town  like  a 
black  frost  at  each  week's  end.  Across  the  creek,  it 
was  a  holiday,  with  cock-fights,  races,  and  an  air  of 
merriment  which  in  itself  went  far  towards  atoning 
for  the  past  week's  villainy.  On  one  side,  moral  citizens, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  slipped  when  they  could  up 
*  Sun-dried  brick. 


to  the  "  Mansions,"  mysterious,  strongly  fenced  in,  and 
solitary  houses  on  the  bluff  which  all  the  day  looked 
dreary  and  deserted,  and  by  night  were  all  lit  up,  and 
flared  with  the  electric  light,  which  of  course  found  its 
way  to  Encinal  whilst  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin  still 
clung  to  gas.  But  still  these  stealers  to  the  "Mansions" 
in  the  dark  were  moral  men,  because  on  Sunday  they  all 
sat  in  church  ejaculating  Hallelujah,  or  joining  in  the 
responses  audibly,  according  to  their  creed. 

No  one  was  moral  in  Chihuahua,  or  made  the  least 
pretence  to  be.  If  men  disliked  their  wives,  they  took 
another  to  help  them  bear  their  cross  ;  and  if  a  wife 
found  that  her  husband  treated  her  unkindly,  she  too 
looked  round  and  cast  her  eyes  upon  some  able-bodied 
unconnected  man  to  help  her  bear  her  troubles.  Still, 
in  Chihuahua  the  women  understood  woman's  first 
duty — that  is,  to  be  a  woman — more  clearly  than 
the  elliptic  print-clothed  "females"  or  elaborately 
arrayed  "  white  ladies"  in  the  town  of  Encinal. 

But  as  mankind  is  ever  wont  to  typify,  making  the 
virtues  feminine,  the  vices  (if  I  mistake  not)  male, 
calling  the  Spaniard  proud,  the  Italian  treacherous,  the 
Frenchman  fickle,  and  so  on,  and  understanding  best 
what  a  town,  country,  race,  or  what  not,  is  like  by  sum- 
ming up  his,  their,  or  its,  characteristics  in  some  man, 
I  do  the  same. 

Therefore,  I  take  Jose  Maria  Mendiola  and  G.  M. 
Hodges  as  prototypes  of  Encinal  and  of  Chihuahua. 
The  one  a  Mexican,  working  at  what  is  called  "freight 
hauling"  in  the  United  States,  that  is  what  we  should 
style  a  waggoner.  The  other  "Station  Agent,"  and  a 
keeper  of  a  local  store.  Both  rogues,  but  different  in 
degree,  and  each  unable  to  discover  any  taint  of  virtue 
in  the  other's  life. 

Jose"  Maria,  long,  brown  and  thin,  his  lank  black  hair 
showing  his  Indian  blood,  his  furtive  eye  and  nervous 
hands  all  proving  him  to  be  what  the  Americans,  for 
reasons  not  explained,  refer  to  as  a  "  Greaser." 

Hodges,  a  "real  white  man,"  fresh-coloured,  with 
the  sandy  hair  and  clear  blue  eyes  which  mark  the 
man  destined  by  Providence  to  keep  a  shop. 

Just  how  the  thing  "kirn  round,"  as  Texans  say,  no 
one  was  ever  sure. 

Some  say  that  Hodges  cheated  Mendiola  about  a 
pistol  and  others  that  Jose  had  swindled  Hodges  about 
some  bill.  That  which  is  certain  is,  that  in  full  day 
Jose  Maria  "filled  Hodges  up"  with  bullets  from  a 
Winchester  that  he  had  borrowed  from  the  man  he 
shot.  Sheriff  McKinney  of  Cotulla  took  the  murderer, 
and  twelve  citizens,  all  in  due  course,  brought  in  the 
verdict  "  murder  in  the  first  degree." 

What  follows  the  reporter  of  the  San  Antonio 
"  Evening  Light"  shall  tell. 

"Justice  in  Encinal  :  conviction  against  Jose  Maria 
Mendiola,  one  of  the  Mendiolas  of  La  Salle,  a  low-down 
crowd  of  'Greasers,'  located  between  Cotulla  and 
Encinal. 

"  The  victim's  brother  travels  from  Jacksonville  to  see 
Jose  turned  off,  says  that  he  guesses  he  would  have 
come  ten  thousand'miles  to  see  the  man  who  shot  poor 
Gus  buck  in  a  horsehair  rope.  He  complains  of 
the  accommodation  in  the  '  sleepers  '  on  the  third 
section  of  the  '  doodle-bug,'  and  remarks  he  guessed 
he  almost  lost  the  'round  up'  after  all,  as  'road 
agents'  held  up  the  car  in  which  he  travelled,  at  the 
long  switch  in  the  '  perara '  outside  Vermillionville 
After  a  drink  I  started  out  to  interview  '  our  Mary,'  as 
you  might  call  Jose  Maria.  Found  him  quite  chipper, 
mighty  peart,  and  sassy  as  an  Indian  pony  on  the  young 
grass,  smoking  a  loud  cigar.  Maria  allows  that  he  was 
raised  at  Las  Moras,  Kinney  County,  Texas.  Has  no 
record  of  his  birth,  but  guesses  he  is  twenty-five.  \\  as 
reared  in  Western  Texas  and  says  :— '  I  have  always 
lived  there,  never  lived  nowhere  else.  I  have  never 
wanted  to  live  anywhere  else.  No  wife  (sabe),  there- 
fore no  children  to  mourn  for  me.  Old  man  and 
mother  still  both  living  near  Encinal ;  sisters,  brothers, 
two  or  three  will  see  me  die.  I  reckon  they  will  also 
see  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.'  . 

"As  he  said  this,  he  drew  his  blanket  (-ailed  it  a 
serape)  round  his  shoulders  and  shivered,  for  it  was  a 
mighty  piercing  norther,  and  he  was  dressed  like  most 
'  Pelados '  *  in  cotton  fixings,  all  except  his  blanket. 
*  A  Pelado  is  a  poor  Mexican,  literally  "stripped." 
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"  '  Yes,  sefior  ;  I  have  no  trade,  but  little  education, 
speaky  no  English.    Understand  him  ?    No.    All  my 
life  I  have  been  a  hauler,  with  a  mule-wagon.' 
'  Home  influences  ?  ' 

"  '  No,  senor  ;  very  poor  Mexican.  Have  drunk  some 
mezcal — not  very  much — too  much.  Yes,  I  killed 
Hodges;  he  took  my  ivory-handled*  pistol.  He  swindled 
me,  and  I  shot  him. 

"'  What  do  I  think  of  my  sentence  ? 

"  '  There  is  no  justice  in  it.  If  there  was  any  justice 
anywhere  they  would  not  take  my  life  on  the  thing  they 
are  building  out  there.  All  the  proceedings  were  in 
English.  I  did  not  understand  a  word.  They  told  me 
I  was  to  be  hung.  I  said  "Bueno."  Curse  your 
Corregidores ;  curse  your  Courts  !  No,  I  am  not 
religious  ;  born  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  am  a  Univer- 
salist ;  think  all  religions  should  get  a  fair  show.  That 
saw  and  hammer  go  all  day,  only  at  night  I  get  some 
rest.  Sabe,  eh  ?  They  finished  the  scaffold  and  pulled  it 
down  again  because  it  was  not  quite  level.  Oh,  these 
Americans  ;  what  does  it  matter  if  it  was  level  or  not? 
Even  the  earth  is  not  quite  level,  for  a  poor  man,  very 
poor  Mexican.' 

"  This  let  me  out  [remarks  the  talented  reporter]  and  I 
lit  for  the  Maverick  House,  and  after  some  '  Rock 
and  Rye '  sat  down  to  think  about  what  I  had  heard. 
I  allow  that  Mendiola  was,  like  most  picayune 
'Greasers,'  really  a  fatalist,  reckoned  he  had  a  Kismet, 
or  a  something  which  predestined  him  to  do  the  deed. 
Anyhow,  he  is  not  the  first  citizen  of  La  Salle  who  has 
gone  up  the  golden  stair  with  the  assistance  of  a  half- 
inch  rope. 

"Back  at  the  Maverick  House — all  over  now.  Jose" 
Maria  just  turned  off.  He  looked  pale,  but  showed 
grit,  and  in  a  neat-fitting  black  suit  (Dollar  Store  cut) 
made  an  elegant  appearance.  One  of  the  most  singular 
features  of  the  whole  show  was  that  there  was  little 
swearing  or  ribaldry  amongst  the  crowd  ;  even  the 
Aztecs,  who  had  turned  out  in  force,  some  coming  from 
Carrizo  Springs  the  night  before  and  camping  in  the 
Plaza,  seeming  not  much  excited.  Father  Kosbiel,  a 
Polander,  had  '  corpse  '  in  charge.  Jose  stood  mighty 
quiet,  and  as  the  City  Marshal  finished  reading  the 
warrant,  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said 
'muybien.'  The  reverend  father  then  performed  the 
offices  for  the  deceased,  and  turning  to  the  people  said  : — 
'  Citizens  of  Encinal  and  of  Cotulla,  this  poor 
Mexican,  who  stands  beside  me,  will  shortly  stand 
before  his  God.  He  asks  your  pardon,  and  regrets  that 
he  can  speak  no  English  so  as  to  express  to  you  that  he 
is  penitent,  but  he  humbly  asks  for  the  sympathy  of  all 
men  as  one  about  to  die.'  The  reverend  father  seemed 
much  overcome,  but  Mendiola  remained  unmoved,  and 
merely  saying  '  Adios,  Padre,'  stepped  on  the  scaffold, 
and  in  an  instant  was  jerked  into  eternity.  '  Dead,' 
said  the  physician,  'in  four  minutes.'  The  people 
gossiped  awhile,  unhitched  their  horses  and  then  dis- 
persed. I  guess  Maria  Mendiola  was  a  stupid  animal, 
but  he  showed  '  clear  grit '  right  to  the  end.  Father 
Kosbiel  says  he  died  a  Catholic  and  that  the  manner  of 
his  going  showed  his  trust  in  God.  Dunno,  guess 
he  said  he  was  a  Universalist,  but  anyway  he  seemed 
the  least  concerned  of  the  whole  outfit  and  looked  as  if 
he  would  be  thankful  when  the  affair  was  over." 

Thus  far  the  reporter,  but  an  aged  settler  as  the 
shavings  flew  from  his  pocket  knife  and  whittling  stick 
pronounced  the  epitaph  : — 

"No  sense  at  all,"  said  he,  turning  towards  the 
nearest  saloon  ;  "  just  didn't  have  no  sense  at  all.  Like 
killing  a  goat,  didn't  have  sense  enough  to  be  afraid." 

R.   B.   CUXXINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

THE   NEW  GALLERY. 

PIIK  New  Gallery  will  have  an  importance  in  the 
■■■  _  world  of  art  so  long  as  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones 
exhibits  his  work  there,  and  if  the  directors,  secure  in 
this  advantage,  play  fast  and  loose  with  their  oppor- 
tunities of  commanding  the  best  work  of  other  artists, 
and  prefer  to  pass  off  a  good  deal  of  rubbish  on  the 

*  It  is  the  ambition  of  every  Texan  and  most  Mexicans  to  own  either  an 
ivory-han'!!':'!  or  a  mother-of-pearl  handled  pistol.  It  gratifies  them  just  as 
much  ;>%  a  haroneicy  does  a  successful  sweater,  and  is  more  readily  com- 
PMttl  by  the  poor  in  spirit. 


strength  of  their  monopoly  rather  than  to  make  the 
whole  exhibition  select,  it  is  their  own  affair.  But  the 
"  Pilgrim  of  Love"  is  not  so  well  surrounded  as  was 
"The  Days  of  Creation"  some  twenty  years  ago  at 
the  Grosvenor,  and  the  only  reason  for  that  is  the  taste 
of  the  directors.  Their  foible  is  for  a  semi-social  basis 
of  exhibition  ;  one  might  almost  think  that  contribu- 
tions were  invited  at  haphazard  from  the  crowd  at  the 
private  views  of  the  Gallery,  and  the  catalogue  reads  a 
little  like  the  lists  of  visitors  to  seaside  places—"  Mr., 
Mrs.,  the  Misses  and  Master  So-and-So."  Indeed  it  is 
with  some  surprise  that  we  do  not  find  a  contribution 
from  the  nursery-maid  as  well. 

All  galleries  have  their  foibles,  and  we  need  not 
complain  of  leniency  to  the  friends  and  camp-followers 
of  a  particular  master  if  only  the  guests  who  have  a 
different  claim  do  not  suffer,  or  if  those  who  ought  to 
be  guests  are  not  crowded  out.  It  is  surely  odd 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  a  host  to  hang  five  of  his  own 
pictures  in  excellent  places  and  banish  to  the  lumber- 
room  of  the  balcony  so  remarkable  a  picture  as  that  by 
Mr.  Charles  Conder.  It  is  probably  by  some  such 
excess  of  good-nature  that  the  directors  have  lost  the 
pictures  of  certain  distinguished  artists  who  used  to 
exhibit  at  the  Gallery  and  do  not  attract  others,  the 
character  of  whose  work  ought  to  be  sympathetic  to 
the  exhibitors  of  Mr.  Watts  and  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jones.  If  we  brush  aside  a  number  of  men  who  have 
been  perverted  into  an  imitation  of  the  work  of  the  last- 
named  painter,  and  inquire  for  those  in  whom  the 
poetic  impulse  of  Rossetti  has  found  authentic  embodi- 
ment, it  is  Messrs.  Charles  Ricketts  and  Charles 
Shannon  who  are  the  most  rightful  heirs.  They  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  New  Gallery. 

Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones's  picture  is  the  most  im- 
portant he  has  shown  since  the  "Briar  Rose."  The 
design  has  been  long  in  existence,  dating  back,  I  suppose, 
to  the  time  of  the  various  drawings  for  the  "  Romance 
of  the  Rose,"  and  is  one  of  his  most  beautiful  inventions. 
In  the  present  version  the  landscape,  the  hands,  and 
many  other  particulars  have  undergone  change  ;  the 
close-knit  design  of  the  hand  behind  the  pilgrim's  back 
is  one  of  these  changes.  It  is  an  unforgettable  con- 
ception, the  flight  of  "  Love's  Meinie  "  round  the  head  of 
the  guide,  the  faint  impeded  advance  of  the  pilgrim,  the 
patterning  of  the  thorn  tangle.  A  severer  convention 
in  the  painting  would  have  ranked  it  near  Botticelli. 
Mr.  Watts  shows  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  that  by  the 
happy  simplicity  of  its  construction  and  its  candour  of 
expression  recalls  the  "Bianca"  of  many  years  ago. 
The  mouth  is  particularly  beautiful.  The  "Paris  on 
Ida"  is  one  of  the  other  sort,  worried  and  smothered; 
the  figure,  the  cloud,  the  tree,  all  nervous  and  un- 
certain. 

Admiration  for  the  art  of  Watts  and  Burne-Jones  has 
an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  art  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane. 
When  true  to  his  own  spirit  of  gaiety  and  fun,  he  pro- 
duced the  most  charming  designs,  such  as  the  master- 
pieces in  "  I  saw  a  Ship  a-sailing."  When  he  puts. on 
a  grave  face  and  reads  us  a  iesson  in  "Britannia's 
Vision,"  all  his  cunning  deserts  him  ;  so  curiously 
wrapped  up  is  a  man's  designing  power  with  the 
natural  temper  of  his  mind.  It  is  almost  incredible 
that  a  mind  that  produced  designs  so  quick  with  fun 
and  intelligent  tact  should  be  so  uncritical  as  to  print 
the  sonnet  on  p.  49  of  the  catalogue  or  exhibit  the 
picture  it  describes.  The  form  of  verse  is  justified  when 
it  gives  a  superior  ease,  force  and  beauty  to  the  thing- 
said  ;  in  this  sonnet  it  only  deranges  the  effective  order 
of  the  words,  and  makes,  the  thing  said  less  lucid  and 
effective  than  it  would  be  in  prose — e.g. 
"  While,  her  beside,  claims  Labour  more  than  bread." 
But  the  sonnet  is  effective  when  compared  with  the 
picture,  and  we  look  desperately  at  the  preposterous 
lion  and  sigh  to  think  what  an  amusing  beast  he  might 
have  been. 

If  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones  is  a  master  who  works  from 
the  dream  and  design  outward,  and  finds  his  difficulties 
at  the  fringes  of  execution  in  the  question  how  much  to 
concede  to  real  appearance  when  all  that  is  essential  to 
his  sentiment  is  secured,  and  if  Mr.  Walter  Crane  is 
an  undoubted  artist  who  when  he  lets  go  his  own 
thread  of  inspiration  finds  himself  in  a  world  of  the 
queerest  solemn  bogeys,  we  find  at  the  New  Gallery  ex- 
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amples  of  work  the  most  opposed  in  method  and  spirit. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  of  Mr.  La  Thangue,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  is  any  dominant  motive  of  feeling  in 
his  painting- ;  but  there  is  a  remarkable  ability  and 
application  in  the  statement  of  fact.  If  he  set  about 
giving  an  account  of  the  appearance  of  a  lion,  he  could 
not  lapse  into  the  boneless  impossibility  of  Mr.  Crane's 
attempt  at  a  heroic  lion  ;  but  still  1  ess,  I  take  it,  could 
he  have  invented  the  "  Pig  that  went  to  Market."  Mr. 
La  Thangue's  art  remains  too  much  in  the  region  of 
conscientious  studies  that  do  not  set  out  from  desire, 
fun,  worship  or  delight,  and  that  lead  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular. Mr.  James  Charles  also  is  of  the  prosaic  order, 
but  there  is  more  liking  and  tact  in  his  choice  of  sub- 
ject and  scale.  The  thing  is  modestly  presented,  and 
we  have  the  impression  of  going  round  the  farm- 
yard and  the  garden  with  a  cheerful,  keen-eyed  com- 
panion who  is  fond  of  sunshine  and  country  life. 

Mr.  Sargent  is  the  most  astounding  example  of  the 
exercise  of  painting  power  upon  a  subject  without  any 
very  evident  liking  for  it  or  interest  beyond  the  sheer 
intellectual  struggle  for  compact  and  forcible  statement. 
But  this  intellectual  effort  is  pushed  so  far  that  it 
compels  admiration.  I  mean  that  Mr.  Sargent's  attitude 
towards  his  sitters  seems  to  be  one  of  disdain  or  resent- 
ment rather  than  of  absorption  and  sympathy,  and  that 
he  is  never  found  betraying  a  delight  in  flesh,  in  hair,  in 
dress  such  as  intoxicates  Titian  or  Veronese.  But  he 
builds  up  by  a  system  of  tones  and  accents  a  semblance 
of  his  sitter's  structure  whose  cold  logic  is  more  interest- 
ing than  the  proceedings  of  the  man  who  embarks  on 
the  task  of  painting  a  plain  as  if  it  were  a  pretty  figure. 

In  several  painters  here  we  find  talent  that,  differently 
directed  or  balanced,  ought  to  have  produced  satisfying 
work  ;  but  in  each  case  something  interferes  to  mar  the 
result.  Mr.  Boughton's  portrait  of  a  little  girl  is  con- 
ceived in  a  lovely  scheme  of  colour — grey,  black,  rose, 
green  and  pale  gold — but  the  drawing  is  too  small  and 
pretty.  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon's  portrait  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Granby,  Mr.  Melville's  full-length  of  a  man  in 
knickerbockers,  Mr.  Waterhouse's  "Mariana"  all 
have  one  good  quality  or  another.  The  former  por- 
trait sets  out  with  a  design  that  suggests  a  recording 
angel  and  tames  down  into  a  too  pretty  lady  in  the  face 
with  a  yellow-brown  out  of  harmony  with  the  frank 
colour  of  the  throat  and  of  the  hand,  which  is 
well  designed.  The  man  has  had  most  of  his  cha- 
racter emptied  out  in  the  attenuating  of  a  modern 
gentleman  till  he  may  pass  for  a  Spanish  grandee— an 
evasion  surely  of  the  problem.  It  is  curious  to  compare 
with  this  stylistic  work  the  neighbouring  study  of  an 
old  man  by  Mr.  Walter  Urwick.  This  is  wrought  out  in 
the  good  old  bird's-nest  fashion — bits  of  red  and  green, 
twigs  and  moss — in  an  effort  to  get  as  much  character 
as  possible  out  of  the  face.  Knickerbockers  belong  to 
that  spirit.  Mr.  Waterhouse  would  surely  make  an 
excellent  designer  of  furniture.  The  looking-glass  in  his 
picture,  with  its  simple  form  and  delicate  grey,  black 
and  gold,  is  charmingly  invented.  But  his  invention 
stops  short  at  "  Mariana  "  where  Rossetti's  began  ;  this 
is  merely  the  little  model  we  have  already  seen  so  many 
times. 

The  landscapes  of  Mr.  Edward  Stott  remain  among 
the  most  interesting  things  in  the  Gallery  ;  those  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Withers  may  be  added  ;  and  there  is  elegance  of 
design  in  Mr.  Wetherbee's  large  pastoral.    D.  S.  M. 

THE  OPERA. 

TS  Italian  opera  dead,  or  does  it  only  sleep  ?  My  own 
private  belief  was  that  it  died  some  time  ago,  but, 
like  Lord  Chesterfield  before  his  interment,  did  not  wish 
the  fact  to  be  widely  known.  Certainly  nothing  less 
lifelike  could  be  imagined  than  "  Faust  "  on  the  opening 
night,  or  such  parts  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  as  I  was 
able  to  hear  on  Tuesday  night ;  and  the  best  that  could 
be  said  after  these  exhibitions  was  that  Italian  opera 
must  now  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  removed  and 
buried  by  special  order  of  the  local  Sanitary  authority. 
Even  last  season  it  did  not  positively  sparkle  with 
vivacity ;  and  although  Mr.  Neil  Forsyth,  who  gal- 
vanized it  nightly  into  a  semblance  of  life,  is  still  in  his 
old  place,  working  harder  than  ever,  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  when  the  story  is  all  told  it  turns  out 


that  the  death  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris  has  had  quite 
as  serious  effects  as   I   anticipated  and  indeed  was 
so  foolish  as  to  predict  at  the  time.     Such  an  event 
gives  people  a  shock  that  betrays  them  into  a  moment's 
thought  ;    and  such   an   unaccustomed  phenomenon 
remains  in  their  memories  as  distinguishing,  and  as 
likely  as  not  closing,  a  period  of  their  history,  which 
period  they  are  more  likely  than  not  to  confuse  or 
perhaps  to  identify  with  a  period  of  the  world's  history. 
Even  I,  who  am  bound  under  penalty  of  loss  of  my 
salary  to  think  at  least  once  a  week,  could  not  help 
feeling  that  with  the  death  of  Sir  Augustus  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  opera  in  England  had  come  to  an  end ; 
that  the  old  order  must  change  ;  that  much  as  Sir 
Augustus  had  done  to  establish  an  artistically  righteous 
opera  here,  long  as  he  might  have  continued  to  work 
successfully  on  the  same  lines,  yet  if  another  man  took 
up  the  task  he  must  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  compensate  for  Sir  Augustus's  personal  force 
and  prestige  by  getting  more  up  to  date  in  any  little 
particulars  in  which  Sir  Augustus  had  perhaps  fallen  a 
little  behind.    And  I  am  not  sure  that  this  vague  sense 
of  change  and  the  necessity  of  change  is  not  strength- 
ened by  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts.    No  one  fitted 
in  other  respects  to  take  Sir  Augustus's  place  could 
possibly  have  his    prestige  and    the    enormous  and 
loyal  following  that  backed  him  every  season  and  on 
every  special  occasion  that  he  needed  backing  in  any 
season.    But  without  a  doubt  Sir  Augustus,  absorbed 
in  carrying  out  a  plan  laid  down  in  past  years,  did 
not  quite  perceive  the  time  of  day,  did  not  quite  under- 
stand the  value  of  keeping  his  mind  flexible  to  meet, 
and  possibly  take   advantage  of,  any  change  of  the 
public  taste.    For  instance  he  was  not  at  all  anxious  to 
do  "  Tristan  "  :  what  he  wanted  was  to  do  "Tristan  " 
with  Jean  de  Reszke  in  it.    He  did  so  ;  and  the  news 
of  a  splendid  and  enormous  success  reached  Mr.  Forsyth 
immediately  after  his  death  ;  but  he  had  never  realized 
that  "Tristan,"  even  without  Jean  in  it,  would  have 
had  a  success,  less  brilliant,  perhaps,  from  a  social 
point  of  view,  but  almost  as  great  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view,  and  possibly  greater  from  the  account-book 
point  of  view.    The  public  taste  in  operas  has  changed  ; 
and  in  spite  of  Jean's  exceptional  popularity,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  it  has  changed  in  singers  too  :  the 
public  is  slowly  learning,  on  the  whole,  to  prefer  a  fine 
opera  well  rendered  to  the  most  magnificent  representa-  I 
tion  of  a  bad  opera.    Had  Sir  Augustus  Harris's  sue- 1 
cessors  perceived  these  truths,  and  acted  boldly  upon 
them,    had   they,  instead   of   "Faust,"  that  dread-! 
fully  familiar  work,   opened  heroically,  imprudently, 
impudently  if  you  like,  opened  with  "Tristan,"  or 
"The  Mastersingers,"  or  better  still  with  "Siegfried,", 
I  am  convinced  that  the  atmosphere  on  that  disgusting; 
first  night  would  have  been  bracing,  stimulating,  electric,  j 
Instead  of  this,  the  evening  was  dull,  heavy,  dispiriting.; 
Every  one  would  have  felt  that  at  last  opera  had  got 
into  touch  with  modernity,  that  there  was  some  life  in, 
it.    As  it  was,  in  my  time  I  have  attended  many  opening 
nights  ;  and  no  matter  how  bad  the  opera  was,  nor  how 
bad  the  interpretation,  there  has  always  been  a  gaiety i 
and  sparkle  about  the  thing  ;  every  seat  has  always  been 
filled  by  people  who  evidently  wanted  to  come  and  had 
not  been  sought  in  the  hedges  and  ditches,  the  highways 
and  byeways.    On  this  occasion  there  was  nothing  of 
that  ;  many  seats  were  unoccupied  ;  and  the  people  who 
in  many  cases  filled  the  others,  even  if  they  had  not 
obviously  been  run  in  reluctantly  like  the  servant-girls,  ; 
butlers  and  footmen  who  to  such  a  large  extent  con- 
stitute a  Bach  Choir  audience,  were  scarcely  of  the 
class  who  eagerly  came  when  Sir  Augustus  used  to  give 
them  the  chance. 

But  if  the  new  Syndicate  missed  its  opportunity  this 
time,  one  must  not  assume  that  they  will  miss  it  every 
time.  Lord  de  Grey,  Mr.  Higgins  and  the  rest  began 
under  most  serious  disadvantages  of  a  sort  which  all  who 
know  anything  of  opera  and  operatic  prima  donnas  and 
tenors  will  quite  easily  understand  ;  and  they  probably 
thought  it  wisest,  and  perhaps  justly  after  all,  to  open 
with  the  safe  thing.  Better  that,  at  any  rate,  than  an 
ignominious  failure  with  a  big  work  ;  and  though  i' 
would  have  risked  the  failure  had  I  been  in  the  Syndicate's 
place,  it  is  hardly  fair  of  me  to  damn  them  because  they 
thought  differently  from  me.  Large  numbers  of  people,  I 
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believe,  think  differently  from  me.  We  must  all  wait  three 
or  four  weeks  until  the  new  machine  has  got  into  smooth 
working  order,  has  shown  us  what  its  intentions  are,  and 
how  well  it  can  carry  them  out.  Meantime,  it  is 
happily  possible  to  record  that  so  soon  as  the  third 
night  the  management  apparently  awoke  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  and  endeavoured  to  redeem  it  by  a 
performance  of  "  Tannhauser "  which  was  good  all 
round  and  really  excellent  in  many  details.  The 
playing  of  the  band  showed  a  marked  difference.  The 
wood-wind  was  often  harsh  and  shrill  in  quality, 
especially  in  Tannhiiuser's  account  of  his  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  where  the  greatest  refinement  is  required  ;  the 
brass  frequently  did  not  balance  the  other  sections  of 
the  orchestra  ;  on  far  too  many  occasions  violin  pas- 
sages were  wildly  scrambled  or  on  the  other  hand 
treated  with  lax  slovenliness.  But  on  the  whole  things 
were  immensely  better  than  they  had  been.  Then  the 
mounting  was  less  shabby,  and  the  chorus  less  painful, 
than  in  "Faust";  and  above  all,  the  principals  were 
in  the  right  mood  for  doing  their  work,  and  circum- 
stances assisted  them  to  do  it  well.  Van  Dyck  alone, 
with  his  glorious  energy,  dramatic  instinct  and  stage 
tact  would  have  made  the  performance  move  along  ; 
and  Miss  Pacary  and  Madame  Brazzi  played  up  to  him 
in  the  most  loyal  and  handsome  fashion.  Van  Dyck's 
voice,  of  course,  is  not  all  it  should  be  :  that  dead,  hard 
quality  rather  annoys  one  at  times  ;  but  it  was  certainly 
in  much  better  condition  than  it  happened  to  be  when  I 
heard  him  at  Monte  Carlo  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  forgot 
for  the  moment  the  height  he  could  rise  to  when  faced 
with  a  really  great  work.  And  besides  his  positive 
merits,  Van  Dyck  has  a  commendable  number  of  nega- 
tive ones — he  lacks  the  defects  of  the  average  or 
Covent  Garden  tenor  almost  to  a  startling  degree.  He 
never  ogles  his  lady  friends  in  the  boxes  ;  he  is  not 
afraid  to  turn  his  back  on  the  footlights  ;  he  has  for- 
sworn the  prolonged  high  note.  Altogether  his  Tann- 
hauser strikes  me  as  the  best  ever  heard  at  Covent 
Garden.  Of  M.  Note,  the  newly  imported  French 
baritone,  little  can  be  said.  His  voice  is  not  unpleasant, 
but  he  uses  it  recklessly  ;  his  stage  appearance  is  far 
from  being  in  hisfavour — chiefly  on  this  occasion  because 
he  tried  to  make  up  like  an  Italian  tenor  instead  of 
like  Wolfram  ;  and  his  understanding  of  the  part 
was  weak.  Miss  Pacary  undertook  to  sing  Elisabeth  at 
very  brief  notice,  and  sang  it  with  considerable  charm. 
Moreover  she  acted  well  in  a  limited  way,  save  in  the 
last  act,  where  her  acting  was  as  detestably  stagey  as 
her  make-up  was  melodramatically  vulgar.  Madame 
Brazzi's  Venus  was  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
seventeen-stone  Venuses  of  previous  years  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  after  her  success  the  Covent  Garden 
management  will  no  longer,  as  heretofore,  consider  it 
necessary  to  scour  Europe  in  search  of  prima  donnas 
whose  proper  place  is  in  a  Fat  Woman  Show.  It  is 
likewise  to  be  hoped  that  after  the  success  of  Wednesday 
night  we  shall  have  no  repetitions  of  Monday  and 
Tuesday's  ordeals,  and  that  the  Syndicate,  having  per- 
ceived that  the  production  of  the  bigger  operas  spells 
success,  will  go  on  to  produce,  with  or  without  Jean 
de  Reszke,  "Tristan,"  "The  Mastersingers  "  and 
"Siegfried." 

At  Bayreuth  last  year,  Vogl  did  not  impress  me 
favourably,  but  rather  the  reverse  ;  and  when  Mr. 
Schulz  Curtius  told  me  some  months  ago  that  he  was 
engaged  to  sing  some  of  the  "  Parsifal  "  music  at  a 
Mottl  concert  I  am  afraid  I  gave  utterance  to  my  feelings 
with  some  directness,  not  to  say  brutality.  However, 
it  is  a  luxury  for  one  who  is  generally  right  to  be  able 
to  confess  for  once  that  he  has  been  wrong  ;  and  I 
declare  that  no  one  could  possibly  have  been  more 
utterly,  absurdly,  indeed  idiotically  wrong  than 
I  was  about  Vogl.  His  voice  has  never  been  of 
the  greatest,  and  the  first  note  tells  of  many  laborious 
years  of  singing  in  music-drama  ;  but  Vogl  is 
nevertheless  a  very  great  dramatic  singer  ;  for  he  has 
— what  is  rare  in  German  singers — an  acute  sense  of 
beauty,  he  has  beautiful  and  refined  feeling,  and  he 
manages  such  voice  as  he  possesses  with  consummate 
mastery  to  produce  beautiful  effects  and  to  express  his 
feeling  with  a  poignancy  that  never  becomes  sentimen- 
tality. His  share  in  the  tremendous  duet  in  the  second 
act  of  "  Parsifal  "  would  have  made  the  concert  worth 


going  to  even  without  Mottl's  playing  of  numerous 
other  pieces.  And  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opera 
prevented  me  hearing  these  other  pieces,  and  my  space 
is  run  out,  I  will  say  nothing  more  about  Mottl  until 
after  his  last  concert  of  this  series  on  Tuesday  night — 
a  concert  which  no  one  should  on  any  account  miss. 

J.  F.  R. 

A  DOLL'S  HOUSE  AGAIN. 

"  A  Doll's  House."    By  Henrik  Ibsen.    Globe  Theatre, 

10  May,  1897. 
"  Hamlet."    Olympic  Theatre,  10  May,  1897. 
"  'Chand  d'Habits."    Musical  play  without  words.  By 

Catulle  Mendes  and  Jules  Bouval.    Her  Majesty's 

Theatre,  8  May,  1897. 

AT  last  I  am  beginning  to  understand  anti-Ibsenism. 
It  must  be  that  I  am  growing  old  and  weak  and 
sentimental  and  foolish  ;  for  I  cannot  stand  up  to  reality 
as  I  did  once.  Eight  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Charrington, 
with  "A  Doll's  House,"  struck  the  decisive  blow  for 
Ibsen — perhaps  the  only  one  that  has  really  got  home 
in  England  as  yet — I  rejoiced  in  it,  and  watched  the 
ruin  and  havoc  it  made  among  the  idols  and  temples  of 
the  idealists  as  a  young  war  correspondent  watches  the 
bombardment  of  the  unhealthy  quarters  of  a  city.  But 
now  I  understand  better  what  it  means  to  the  unhappy 
wretches  who  can  conceive  no  other  life  as  possible  to 
them  except  the  Doll's  House  life.  The  master  of  the 
Doll's  House  may  endure  and  even  admire  himself  as 
long  as  he  is  called  King  Arthur  and  prodigiously 
flattered  ;  but  to  paint  a  Torvald  Helmer  for  him,  and 
leave  his  conscience  and  his  ever-gnawing  secret  diffi- 
dence to  whisper  "Thou  art  the  man"  when  he  has 
perhaps  outlived  all  chance  of  being  any  other  sort 
of  man,  must  be  bitter  and  dreadful  to  him.  Dr 
Rank,  too,  with  his  rickets  and  his  scrofula,  no  longei 
an  example,  like  Herod,  of  the  wrath  of  God,  or  a 
curiosity  to  be  stared  at  as  villagers  stare  at  a  sheep 
with  two  heads,  but  a  matter-of-fact  completion  of  the 
typical  picture  of  family  life  by  one  of  the  inevitable 
congenital  invalids,  or  drunkards,  or  lunatics  whose 
teeth  are  set  on  edge  because  their  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes  :  this  also  is  a  horror  against  which  an 
agony  of  protest  may  well  be  excused. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  I  no  longer  dwell  on  the 
awakening  of  the  woman,  which  was  once  the  central 
point  of  the  controversy  as  it  is  the  central  point  of 
the  drama.  Why  should  I  ?  The  play  solves  that 
problem  just  as  it  is  being  solved  in  real  life.  The 
woman's  eyes  are  opened ;  and  instantly  her  doll's 
dress  is  thrown  off  and  her  husband  left  staring  at  her, 
helpless,  bound  thenceforth  either  to  do  without  her 
(an  alternative  which  makes  short  work  of  his  fancied 
independence)  or  else  treat  her  as  a  human  being  like 
himself,  fully  recognizing  that  he  is  not  a  creature  of 
one  superior  species,  Man,  living  with  a  creature  of 
another  and  inferior  species,  Woman,  but  that  Man- 
kind is  male  and  female,  like  other  kinds,  and  that  the 
inequality  of  the  sexes  is  literally  a  cock  and  bull  story, 
certain  to  end  in  such  unbearable  humiliation  as  that 
which  our  suburban  King  Arthurs  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  Ibsen.  The  ending  of  the  play  is  not  on  the  face  of 
it  particularly  tragic  :  the  alleged  "note  of  interroga- 
tion "  is  a  sentimental  fancy  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  Helmer 
is  brought  to  his  senses,  and  that  Nora's  departure  is 
no  claptrap  "Farewell  for  ever,"  but  a  journey  in 
search  of  self-respect  and  apprenticeship  to  life.  Yet 
there  is  an  underlying  solemnity  caused  by  a  fact  that 
the  popular  instinct  has  divined  :  to  wit,  that  Nora's 
revolt  is  the  end  of  a  chapter  of  human  history.  The 
slam  of  the  door  behind  her  is  more  momentous  than 
the  cannon  of  Waterloo  or  Sedan,  because  when  she 
comes  back,  it  will  not  be  to  the  old  home  ;  for  when 
the  patriarch  no  longer  rules,  and  the  "  breadwinner" 
acknowledges  his  dependence,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
old  order  ;  and  an  institution  upon  which  so  much 
human  affection  and  suffering  have  been  lavished,  and 
about  which  so  much  experience  of  the  holiest  right 
and  bitterest  wrong  has  gathered,  cannot  fall  without 
moving  even  its  destroyers,  much  more  those  who 
believe  that  its  extirpation  is  a  mortal  wound  to  society. 
This  moment  of  awe  and  remorse  in  "A  Doll's  House" 
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was  at  first  lightened  by  the  mere  Women's  Rights 
question.  Now  that  this  no  longer  distracts  us,  we 
feel  the  full  weight  of  the  unsolved  destiny  of  our 
Helmers,  our  Krogstads,  our  Ranks  and  our  Rank 
ancestors,  whom  we  cannot,  like  the  Heavenly  Twin, 
dispose  of  by  breaking  their  noses  and  saying,  "Take 
that,  you  father  of  a  speckled  toad." 

It  may  be,  however,  that  this  difference  between  the 
impression  made  by  the  famous  performance  in  1S89 
and  the  present  revival  is  due  partly  to  artistic  condi- 
tions. On  Monday  last  Mr.  Courtenay  Thorpe  accom- 
plished the  remarkable  feat  of  playing  Helmer  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  Ghost  in  "Hamiet"  in  the  evening, 
and  doing  both  better  than  we  have  seen  them  done 
before.  Mr.  Waring,  our  original  Helmer,  realized 
the  importance  of  this  most  unflattering  part,  and 
sacrificed  himself  to  play  it.  But  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  confess  to  it  wholly.  He  played  it  critically, 
and  realized  it  by  a  process  of  intentional  self-stultifica- 
tion. The  resultant  performance,  excellently  convincing 
up  to  fully  nineteen-twentieths,  was,  as  regards  the 
remaining  twentieth,  obviously  a  piece  of  acting  in 
which  a  line  was  drawn,  as  a  matter  of  self-respect, 
between  Mr.  Waring  and  Mr.  Helmer.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  badly  missed  when  Mr.  Charrington  tried  the 
part  later  on  and  achieved  a  record  as  the  very  worst 
Helmer  in  the  world  through  sheer  incompatibility  of 
temperament.  But  Mr.  Courtenay  Thorpe  obliterates 
both  records.  He  plays  Helmer  with  passion.  It  is 
the  first  time  we  have  seen  this  done  ;  and  the  effect  is 
overwhelming.  We  no  longer  study  an  object  lesson  in 
lord -of-creationism,  appealing  to  our  sociological  interest 
only.  We  see  a  fellow-creature  blindly  wrecking  his 
happiness  and  losing  his  "love  life,"  and  are  touched 
dramatically.  There  were  slips  and  blunders,  it  is  true. 
Mr.  Courtenay  Thorpe  did  not  know  his  dialogue 
thoroughly  ;  and  when  the  words  did  not  come  unsought 
he  said  anything  that  came  into  his  head  (stark  non- 
sense sometimes)  sooner  than  go  out  of  his  part  to  look 
for  them.  And  he  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to 
utter  the  two  or  three  most  fatuously  conceited  of 
Helmer's  utterances  as  "points,"  thereby  destroying 
the  naturalness  that  could  alone  make  them  really 
credible  and  effective.  But  it  did  not  matter :  the 
success  was  beyond  being  undone  by  trifles.  Ibsen 
has  in  this  case  repeated  his  old  feat  of  making  an 
actor's  reputation. 

Miss  Achurch's  Nora  is  an  old  story  by  this  time  ; 
and  I  leave  its  celebration  to  the  young  critics  who  saw 
it  on  Monday  for  the  first  time.  It  still  seems  to  me 
to  place  her  far  ahead  of  any  living  English  actress  of 
her  generation  in  this  class  of  work — the  only  class,  let 
me  add,  which  now  presents  any  difficulty  to  actresses 
who  bring  some  personal  charm  to  the  aid  of  quite 
commonplace  attainments.  Here  and  there  we  have 
had  some  bits  of  new-fashioned  work  on  the  stage — for 
instance,  Mrs.  Kendal's  extraordinarily  fine  and  finished 
performance  in  "The  Greatest  of  These,"  and  Miss 
Winifred  Emery's  last  serious  feat  of  acting  in  "The 
Benefit  of  the  Doubt."  These  show  that  Miss  Achurch's 
monopoly  is  not  one  of  executive  skill,  but  of  the 
modernity  of  culture,  the  mental  power  and  quickness 
of  vision  to  recognize  the  enormous  value  of  the  oppor- 
tunity she  has  seized.  In  the  eight  years  since  1889 
she  has  gained  in  strength  and  art ;  and  her  per- 
formance is  more  powerful,  more  surely  gripped,  and 
more  expertly  carried  out  than  it  used  to  be  ;  but  it 
has  losses  to  show  as  well  as  gains.  In  the  old  days 
Nora's  first  scene  with  Krogstad  had  a  wonderful 
naivetd  :  her  youthfully  unsympathetic  contempt  for 
him,  her  certainty  that  his  effort  to  make  a  serious 
business  of  the  forgery  was  mere  vulgarity,  her  utter 
repudiation  of  the  notion  that  there  could  be  any  com- 
parison between  his  case  and  hers,  were  expressed  to 
perfection.  And  in  the  first  half  of  the  renowned  final 
scene  the  chill  "clearness  and  certainty"  of  the  dis- 
illusion, the  quite  new  tone  of  intellectual  seriousness, 
announcing  by  its  freshness  and  coolness  a  complete 
change  in  her  as  she  calls  her  husband  to  account  with 
her  eyes  wide  open  for  the  first  time  :  all  this,  so 
vitally  necessary  to  the  novel  truth  of  the  scene  and 
the  convincing  effect  of  the  statement  that  she  no 
longer  loves  him,  came  with  lifegiving  naturalness. 
But  these  two  scenes  have  now  become  unmistakably 


stale  to  Miss  Achurch.  In  the  Krogstad  one  she  plays 
as  if  the  danger  of  penal  servitude  were  the  whole  point 
of  it;  and  she  agonizes  over  the  cool  opening  of  the 
explanation  with  Helmer  with  all  the  conventional 
pangs  of  parting  in  full  play  from  the  first.  This 
ages  her  Nora  perceptibly.  Physically  she  is  youthful 
enough:  Helmer's  "squirrel"  still  dances  blithely, 
sings  unmercifully,  and  wears  reckless  garments  at 
which  the  modish  occupants  of  the  stalls  stare  in 
scandal  and  consternation  (and  which,  by  the  way,  are 
impossible  for  a  snobbish  bank  manager's  wife).  But 
Miss  Achurch  can  no  longer  content  herself  with  a  girl's 
allowance  of  passion  and  sympathy.  She  fills  the  cup 
and  drains  it  ;  and  consequently,  though  Nora  has 
all  her  old  vitality  and  originality,  and  more  than  her 
old  hold  on  the  audience,  she  is  less  girlish  and  more 
sophisticated  with  the  passions  of  the  stage  than,  she 
was  at  the  Novelty  when  she  first  captivated  us. 

Mr.  Charrington's  Rank,  always  an  admirable  per- 
formance, is  now  better  than  ever.  But  it  is  also 
sterner  and  harder  to  bear.  He  has  very  perceptibly 
increased  the  horror  of  the  part  by  a  few  touches 
which  bring  and  keep  his  despair  and  doom  more  vividly 
before  the  audience  ;  and  he  no  longer  softens  his  final 
exit  by  the  sentimental  business  of  snatching  Nora's 
handkerchief. 

The  effect  of  a  performance  of  the  "Doll's  House" 
with  the  three  most  important  parts  very  well  played, 
and  the  economy  of  the  mounting — which  involves  a 
disembowelled  sofa — got  over  by  intelligent  stage 
management  and  a  little  judicious  hiring  and  bor- 
rowing, is  almost  painfully  strong.  It  is  mitigated  by 
the  earnest  but  mistaken  efforts  of  Mr.  Charles  Fulton 
and  Miss  Vane  Featherstone  as  Krogstad  and  Mrs. 
Linden.  Mr.  Fulton,  invaluable  at  the  Adelphi,  struggles 
with  his  part  like  a  blacksmith  mending  a  watch  ;  and 
the  style  of  play  which  makes  Miss  Vane  Featherstone 
so  useful  and  attractive  in  the  unrealistic  drama  pro- 
duces, in  a  realistic  part,  exactly  the  effect  that  might 
have  been  expected.  The  flattering  notion,  still  current 
in  the  profession,  that  anybody  can  play  Ibsen,  is  hardly 
bearing  the  test  of  experience.  Happily,  the  elements 
of  strength  in  the  performance  triumph  over  all  draw- 
backs. If  "  The  Wild  Duck"  next  week  is  as  good  as 
"A  Doll's  House,"  the  Independent  Theatre  (for  which, 
as  a  small  shareholder,  I  have  a  certain  partiality)  will 
have  done  very  well. 

I  found  "  Hamlet  "  at  the  Olympic  not  a  bad  anodyne 
after  the  anguish  of  the  Helmer  household.  Throwing 
off  the  critic,  I  indulged  a  silly  boyish  affection  of  mine 
for  the  play,  which  I  know  nearly  by  heart,  thereby 
having  a  distinct  advantage  over  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould, 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  text  is  extremely  pre- 
carious. His  aptitude  for  transposing  the  adverb  "  so  " 
in  such  a  way  as  to  spoil  the  verse,  not  to  mention 
putting  in  full  stops  where  there  is  no  stop,  and  no  stop 
where  there  is  a  full  stop,  is  calamitous  and  appalling. 
For  example : 

"  For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come 

\  full  stop]. 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil  [full  stop]. 
Must  give  us  pause." 
And 

"  When  the  grass  grows  the  proverb  is  somewhat 
musty." 

The  effect  of  changing  "'tis"  into  "it  is"  was  also 
fully  exploited.    Thus — 

"  Whether  it  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer." 
Even  Mr.  Foss,  otherwise  better  than  most  Laerteses, 
said, 

"  O  Heaven,  is  it  possible  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life?  " 
Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould  gave  us  all  Hamlet's  appearance, 
something  of  his  feeling,  and  but  little  of  his  brains. 
He  died  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and 
had  but  just  announced  with  unimpaired  vigour  that  the 
rest  was  silence  when  an  elderly  gentleman  rose  in  the 
middle  of  the  front  row  of  the  stalls,  and  addressed 
the  house  vehemently  on  burning  political  questions 
of  the  day.  Miss  Lily  Hanbury  went  through  the 
familiar  ceremony  of  playing  Ophelia  with  success, 
thanks  to  a  delicate  ear  for  the  music  and  a  goodly 
person.  Mr.  Ben  Greet  was  an  exasperatingly  placid 
Polonius,  and  Mr.  Kendrick  an  unvvontedly  spirited 
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Horatio.  The  only  really  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
performance  was,  as  aforesaid,  the  Ghost.  Mr. 
Courtenay  Thorpe's  articulation  deserted  him  towards 
the  end  ;*so  that  the  last  half  dozen  lines  of  his  long 
narrative  and  the  whole  of  his  part  in  the  closet  scene 
were  a  mere  wail,  in  which  no  man  could  distinguish 
any  words  ;  but  the  effect  was  past  spoiling  by  that 
time  ;  and  a  very  remarkable  effect  it  was,  well 
imagined  and  well  executed. 

What  possessed  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  to  offer  "'Chand 
d'Habits  "  to  the  sort  of  audience  that  runs  after  stage 
versions  of  recent  imitations  of  the  "  historical  "  novels 
of  James  Grant  and  Harrison  Ainsworth?  These  plays 
without  words  only  exist  for  people  who  are  highly 
sensitive  to  music,  colour,  and  the  complex  art  of  physical 
expression.  To  offer  them  to  barbarians  with  no  senses 
at  all,  capable  of  nothing  but  sensational  stories  shouted 
at  them  in  plain  words,  with  plenty  of  guns  and  swords 
and  silks  and  velvets,  is  to  court  ridicule,  especially  at 
half-past  ten  at  night,  and  with  the  overture,  which 
might  have  done  something  to  attune  the  house,  played 
as  an  entr'acte.  For  my  part,  I  enjoyed  "  'Chand 
d'Habits  "  immensely,  and  thought  the  insensibility  and 
impatience  of  the  audience  perfectly  hoggish.  But  then 
I  had  not  to  sit  out  "  Seats  of  the  Mighty  "  beforehand. 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  once  more 
reduced  their  rate  of  discount  to  2  per  cent.,  and 
the  Money  Market  has  received  the  news  with  more 
than  ordinary  indifference.  It  is  curious  that  so  many 
people  should  cling  to  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Bank  to  control  the  Money  Market.  This  was  to 
a  great  extent  the  case  when  the  directors  could  issue 
as  many  notes  as  they  chose  ;  but  all  that  was  altered 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act  of  1844,  and  the  Bank 
has  now  no  more  power  of  control  than  any 
other  large  bank.  The  fact  that  even  the  minimum 
rate  of  discount  just  announced  is  at  the  present 
moment  about  double  the  actual  market  rate  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  small  a  part  the  Bank  plays  in 
this  respect.  It  is  obvious  that  no  one  will  pay  2  per 
cent,  for  the  use  of  money  when  he  can  readily  obtain 
it  at  1  per  cent.,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  Bank  is  doing  little  or  no  business.  That  it  does  at 
all  times  a  very  small  amount  of  discount  business  in 
proportion  to  its  large  capital  may  also  be  inferred  from 
the  regularity  of  its  dividends,  which  have  scarcely 
varied  at  all  during  the  last  half  of  the  century,  pre- 
senting a  striking  contrast  to  the  record  of  the  other 
Joint  Stock  Banks,  whose  dividends  vary  more  or  less 
with  the  market  rate. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Bank  of  England 
no  longer  exists  as  a  "  separate  financial  entity,"  and 
the  familiar  stone  quadrilateral  where  the  omnibuses 
stop  is  simply  a  sarcophagus,  for  the  Old  Lady  of 
Threadneedle  Street  died  fifty-three  years  ago.  Until 
1844  the  whole  of  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  vaults  was  at 
the  disposal  of  the  directors  ;  now  it  would  be  felony, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  former  Governor  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  them  "  to  touch 
a  stiver  of  it."  It  belongs  exclusively  to  the  holders 
of  Bank  notes,  and  the  function  of  the  direc- 
tors in  respect  of  it  has  degenerated  from  that 
of  dealing  with  it  as  a  banking  balance  to  that  of  mere 
caretakers.  The  phrase  so  constantly  used  in  the  Press 
money  articles  that  the  Bank  is  either  "buying"  or 
"  selling "  bullion  is  altogether  misleading,  because 
those  terms  imply  a  right,  or  power,  or  possession 
which  has  no  existence  in  fact.  The  Bank's  action  in 
the  matter  is  just  as  automatic  as  its  machines  for 
weighing  sovereigns,  and  its  transactions  cannot  be 
more  concisely  described  than  in  the  words  written  up 
in  the  Issue  Department — "Gold  for  Notes"  and 
"  Notes  for  Gold."  That  is  the  plain  English  of  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  bullion.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  Act  of  1844,  the  misleading  terms  "  buy- 
ing "  and  "selling"  are  used,  and  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  i\d.  per  ounce  in  what  is  called  the 
"  price,"  which  is  another  misleading  word,  because 
the  only  principle  on  which  a  monometallic  currency 


can  be  defended  is  that  of  the  absolute  identity  'of 
bullion  and  coin.  The  effect,  however,  of  this  difference 
of  l\ft.  is  to  check  the  importation  of  gold,  and  the 
further  charge  of  \d.  per  ounce  arbitrarily  imposed  on 
fine  gold  does  not  tend  to  mend  matters  in  this  respect. 
But  the  Bank,  as  we  have  said,  can  do  nothing  to  con- 
trol the  Money  Market  in  the  face  of  adverse  foreign 
exchanges  ;  and  it  would  only  be  by  the  combined  action 
of  all  the  London  banks  that  a  large  demand  for  gold 
on  foreign  account  could  be  effectually  checked. 

The  "boom"  seems  really  to  have  begun  at  last; 
and  after  some  spirited  dealings  in  Home  Railways  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  week,  the  public  shows  signs  of 
returning  to  its  old  allegiance  in  the  Kaffir  Market. 
The  history  of  the  recent  fluctuations  in  South  African 
mining  securities  is  worth  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
prices  had  already  fallen  as  low  as  they  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  fall  on  the  merits,  _  and  up 
to  that  time  the  English  financiers  continued  to 
buy.  But  the  more  they  bought  the  more  Paris 
hastened  to  sell,  and  for  the  last  few  months  the  largest 
English  dealers  have  held  on  and  held  aloof,  while  the 
French  "  bears  "  have  brought  down  prices  pretty  much 
as  they  pleased.  For  a  while  the  gods  fought  on  their 
side  ;  the  folly  of  the  Greeks  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  display  of  temper.  But  at  last  the  turn 
came,  as  it  was  bound  to  come  ;  the  buyers  began  to  re- 
appear ;  and  then  came  the  revelation  that  the  Paris 
"bears"  had  no  stock  to  deliver!  This  is  the  chief 
reason  of  the  remarkable  rise  of  the  last  few  days. 
The  repeal  of  the  Alien  Immigration  Act,  of  course, 
has  played  its  part,  and  during  the  next  few  weeks 
further  pressure  will  have  to  be  exercised  on  President 
Kruger  as  regards  the  Dynamite  and  Railway  questions. 
That  this  pressure  will  ultimately  be  successful  we 
have  little  doubt,  and  then  those  investors  who  have 
had  the  patience  to  wait  and  hope  on  through  the 
dreary  experience  of  the  past  eighteen  months  will,  if 
we  are  not  much  mistaken,  have  ample  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  their  foresight. 

The  upward  movement  of  Home  Railway  stocks  has 
been  materially  assisted  by  the  moderate  contangoes. 
It  is  perhaps  unwise  to  anticipate  a  prolonged  continu- 
ance of  this  favourable  tendency,  and  speculators  would 
do  well  to  cry  a  halt  and  gauge  progress.  Good  divi- 
dends and  excellent  traffic  returns  have  been  the  main 
factors  in  the  Home  Rail  "  boomlet,"  but  these  in  many 
cases  have  already  been  amply  recognized.  Great 
Easterns  paid  a  dividend  for  1896  of  3^  per  cent, 
against  2§  per  cent,  for  1895,  with  a  traffic  increase 
to  date  of  ,£76,487,  and  they  are  now  quoted  about 
17  points  above  the  highest  recorded  in  1896  ;  while 
Great  Westerns,  with  a  dividend  for  1896  of  6  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  5^  for  the  previous  year,  and  a 
traffic  increase  to  date  of  £78,050,  are  n  points  lower 
than  the  highest  quotation  in  r8c]6.  The  comparison  is 
surely  sufficiently  startling  to  raise  the  query  why 
Great  Westerns  are  almost  stationary  at  the  not  too 
extravagant  price  of  r76.  Other  anomalies  in  railway 
prices  could  be  pointed  out ;  and  the  inference  is  that  a 
great  part  of  the  present  buying  is  of  a  very  blind 
character,  and  that  speculators  would  do  well  to  care- 
fully examine  the  merits  of  each  stock  before  they  run 
the  risk  of  burning  their  fingers. 

We  have  constantly  deprecated  the  rumour  ot  any 
immediate  improvement  in  the  position  of  Argentine 
finance,  and  the  horizon  in  that  direction  does  not  clear 
very  rapidly.  The  tone  of  the  President's  recent 
message  to  Congress  is  not  specially  reassuring  and 
has  been  received  in  Buenos  Ay  res  with  much  dis- 
appointment. The  present  state  of  the  national  finances 
was  discussed  by  him  at  no  great  length,  though  he 
explained  that,  with  reduced  expenditure  and  extensive 
economies,  he  expects  to  be  able  to  resume  the  full 
payment  of  the  foreign  debt  in  accordance  with  recent 
notifications.  The  commercial  situation  in  Buenos 
Ayres  is  giving  rise  to  much  anxiety,  and  should  there 
be  a  recurrence  of  last  year's  bad  weather,  coupled 
with  the  depredations  of  the  locusts,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  small  a  shred  of  financial  credit  and 
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resources  would  be  left  for  the  Government  to  pose 
behind,  or  cover  themselves  with,  to  the  melancholy 
entertainment  of  foreign  bondholders. 

Much  interest  has  been  evoked  by  the  news  of  a 
new  loan  of  forty  million  yen  sought  by  the  Japanese 
Government.  This  loan  is  authorized  as  portion  of  the 
Five  per  Cent.  War  Loan  of  1895.  The  issue  price, 
we  understand,  is  to  be  101^,  which  is  somewhat  higher 
than  was  generally  anticipated,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  Japanese  have  not  fallen  short  of  their  accustomed 
adroitness  in  the  transaction.  The  coupons  will  be 
payable  at  the  fixed  Exchange  of  2s.  o^d.,  as  adopted 
by  the  provisions  of  the  recent  Gold  Standard  Law. 
The  bonds  will  be  of  j  ,000  yen  each,  carrying  5  per  cent, 
interest,  and  will  be  liable  to  redemption  in  1900,  long 
before  which  the  Japanese  Government  will  doubtless 
be  able  to  raise  money  on  cheaper  terms.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  public  will  absorb  this  latest  issue, 
although  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  a  market 
premium  to  encourage  speculative  investors. 

The  Lower  Roodepoort,  Limited,  to  which  we  had 
occasion  to  refer  recently,  will  shortly  hold  a  meeting 
to  consider  a  reconstruction  scheme.  The  rapacity 
and  mismanagement  of  the  directors  have  left  practically 
nothing  for  the  shareholders,  and  we  advise  them  to  let 
the  rope  go  with  the  bucket,  and  bear  what  is  now  lost 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  rather  than  endorse 
any  scheme  of  reconstruction,  which  will  probably  mean 
further  disbursements.  The  prospecting  on  the  mine 
has  been  absolutely  without  indication  of  future  result, 
and  it  would  be  refreshing  if  some  of  the  shareholders 
at  the  meeting  eased  their  minds  of  two  or  three  rather 
pertinent  criticisms  of  their  present  responsible  (?) 
officials. 

Recently  published  statistics  show  that  during  the 
past  sixty  years  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  has 
increased  from  125  millions  in  1836  to  738  millions  in 
1896.  In  the  same  period  the  imports  have  increased 
sevenfold,  while  the  exports  of  home  products  have  not 
increased  as  much  as  six  times.  Values,  however,  have 
not  changed  in  the  same  proportion  ;  for  the  value  of 
the  imports  is  now  almost  double  that  of  the  exports. 
Indeed  it  is  apparent  that  the  steady  diminution  of 
British  exports,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  very 
significant  increase  in  those  of  Continental  coun- 
tries, must  sooner  or  later  compel  the  Govern- 
ment to  entertain  some  radical  measure  of  fiscal 
reform.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  that  we 
now  pay  for  imports  ^2,070,000  less  than  would 
have  had  to  be  paid  at  the  prices  ruling  in  1850, 
while  for  exports  the  difference  is  only  ^1,502,000, 
giving  a  net  gain  to  this  country  of  ^568,000. 
Continuing  our  comparison,  we  find,  from  the  census 
of  1891,  that  198,000  foreigners  were  resident  in  Eng- 
land— that  is,  a  proportion  of  6  per  1,000.  In  France 
the  alien  element  is  much  greater,  being  30  per  1,000, 
while  in  Switzerland  it  is  as  much  as  77  per  1,000  of 
the  population.  At  present,  therefore,  there  seems  no 
immediate  danger  that  the  Outlander  element  will 
become  too  ponderous  in  England,  although  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  while  England  entertains  the  refuse  of  other 
nationalities,  she  sends  some  of  her  own  best  stuff  abroad. 
It  is  also  satisfactory  to  find  that  while  in  1840  the 
British  held  only  27  per  cent,  of  the  maritime  trade  of  the 
world,  they  have  succeeded  in  increasing  the  proportion 
to  52  per  cent,  in  1896.  Turning  to  internal  changes, 
we  find  that  the  area  under  crops  has  decreased  to  the 
extent  of  1,880,000  acres  since  1846.  In  that  year  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  devoted  to  farming  was  covered 
by  crops  ;  now  the  greater  proportion  is  given  up  to 
pasturage. 

There  is  a  general  assumption  that  the  Jubilee  and 
its  festivities  are  going  to  be  "good  for  trade,"  and 
therefore  a  matter  for  commercial  rejoicing.  But  the 
assumption  is  not  altogether  justified,  and  there  are 
many  industries  which  will  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
rejoice.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  bound  to  suffer. 
For  example,  the  publishers  are  complaining  that  it  is 
almost  useless  to  issue  books  (though  we  are  in  the  full 
rush  of  the  publishing  season)  ;  the  cycle-makers  even 


are  crying  out,  because  Paterfamilias  refuses  to  buy 
the  girls  new  bicycles  when  more  than  all  his  loose 
cash  is  going  in  window-seats ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  lodging-house  keepers  are  bound  to  reap  a 
shorter  crop  in  the  coming  August.  Artificial  and 
temporary  excitement  is  not  healthy  for  industry. 
There  is  present  dislocation,  besides  a  slack  to-morrow. 
The  great  need  of  industry  is  steadiness,  and  this  the 
Jubilee  is  completely  destroying.  An  artificial  market 
can  only  do  permanent  good  when,  as  happens  some- 
times when  other  countries  are  at  war,  the  sudden 
stimulus  forces  the  way  to  a  new  market ;  where,  as  in 
the  present  case,  it  creates  no  new  permanent  market, 
and  merely  unsettles  existing  markets,  it  is  the  most 
doubtful  of  blessings. 

Some  interesting  figures  have  just  been  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Treasury,  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  showing  the  revenues 
and  expenditures  of  the  country  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  As  may  readily  be  imagined,  the  income  has 
fluctuated  considerably  in  this  time.  In  1876  it  ran  to 
$287,482,039,  in  1882  it  was  as  high  as  $402,525,250, 
in  1886  it  was  down  again  to  $336,439,727,  in  1890  it 
reached  the  record  of  $403,080,892,  and  last  year  it 
was  $326,976,200.  The  expenditure  ten  years  ago  was 
$15,750,000  less  than  in  1876,  although  the  revenue 
showed  an  increase  of  nearly  $49,000,000.  As  com- 
pared with  1876,  last  year's  outgoings  show  an  increase 
of  $93,719,649,  and,  as  compared  with  1886,  of 
$109,696,308.  Here  are  the  totals  of  expenditure  for 
the  three  several  years  : — 1876,  $258,459,797  ;  1886, 
$242,483,138;  1896,  $352,179,446.  Every  year  down 
to  1890  saw  a  respectable  surplus.  In  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  operation  of  the  McKinley  tariff  the  surplus 
was  $105,344,496.  In  1891  it  fell  to  $37,239,762,  in 
1892  to  $9,914,453,  and  in  1893  to  $2,341,674  ;  while  in 
the  last  year  of  McKinleyism  there  was  a  deficit  of 
$69,803,260.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Wilson  Act,  the 
shortage  dropped  to  $42,805,223  and  in  the  second  year 
to  $25,203,245. 

There  are  two  morals  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures. 
One  is  that  a  tariff  on  all  fours  with  the  old  McKinley 
tariff  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  further  deficits,  instead 
of  to  that  balance  as  between  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  which  the  Dingley  Bill  was  brought  forward.  The 
other  is  that  expenditure  is  increasing  at  too  rapid  a 
rate.  The  cost  of  government  should  increase  in  a 
ratio  of  not  more  than  one-half  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. The  population  has  gone  up  by  15  per  cent,  in 
the  two  decades,  while  the  expenditure  has  increased 
30  per  cent.  But  the  entire  growth  has  occurred 
during  the  last  ten  years,  the  annual  outlay  having 
risen  in  that  time  by  about  33  per  cent.,  a  ratio  nearly 
five  times  as  great  as  the  increase  in  the  population  in 
the  same  time,  and  ten  times  as  great  as  would  be 
justified  by  the  normal  relation  between  population  and 
administrative  expenses.  It  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  postal  expenditures,  which  were  for  a  long 
time  equal  to  the  revenues,  are  now  beginning  to  cause 
a  heavy  annual  deficit,  and  that,  in  addition,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  $250,000,000  in  the  National  Debt, 
due  to  bond  issues,  carrying  with  it  an  annual  charge  of 
nearly  $15,000,000. 

Mr.  Fielding,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance, 
estimates  that  there  will  be  a  loss  from  new  woollen 
duties  of  $275,000,  from  iron  and  steel  $217,000,  from 
corn  $140,000,  and  from  cotton  goods  $66,000,  making 
in  all  $698,000  or  thereabouts.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  new  Excise  duties  and  the  in- 
creased Customs  duties  on  spirits  will  yield  $1,500,000, 
or  sufficient  to  cover  the  estimated  Budget  deficit  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  $698,000  referred  to.  Details  just 
received  of  the  various  schedules  show  that  in  textiles 
nearly  all  the  changes  represent  an  increase,  while  in 
iron  and  steel  goods  the  tendency  is  distinctly  down- 
ward. The  preferential  rates  accorded  to  the  United 
Kingdom  will  of  course  nullify  all  the  advances  in  the 
case  of  imports  from  this  country,  and  should  enable  us 
to  obtain  a  good  hold  upon  the  trade  of  the  Dominion, 
which  has  hitherto  dealt  more  with  the  United  States 
than  with  us.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  lies  in  England's 
treaties  with  Belgium  and  Germany. 
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Sugar  and  tobacco,  the  two  leading  industries  of 
Cuba,  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  it  becomes  more 
and  more  astonishing  that  Spain  does  not  seek  some 
measure  of  peace  with  the  insurgents.  As  our  Con- 
sular representatives  state,  "  the  protracted  and  devas- 
tating insurrection  is  fast  reducing  the  once  pro- 
sperous and  important  island  of  Cuba  to  a  desert"; 
"  poverty  and  distress  are  apparent  everywhere  "  ; 
"money  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  rate  of  interest,  even  if 
fine  dwelling-houses  in  the  centre  of  the  city  are  offered 
as  security.  In  fact,  there  are  no  buyers  ;  all  are 
sellers,  and  even  pawnbrokers  are  reluctant  to  make 
advances  on  goods."  Further  evidences  of  the  cruelly 
destructive  effect  of  this  miserable  revolution  are  surely 
superfluous.  The  only  possibly  beneficial  result  may 
be  the  cultivation  of  the  tobacco  plant  and  other 
almost  exclusively  Cuban  productions  on  some  of  the 
British  West  Indian  Islands  ;  and  with  systematic  efforts 
a  further  important  source  of  tobacco  supply  should  be 
established.  As  Vice-Consul  Gosling  of  Havana  sug- 
gests, this  aspect  of  the  matter  might  profitably  engage 
British  attention. 

Our  production  of  coal  continues  to  increase.  The 
preliminary  statistics  published  this  week  give  the 
quantity  mined  last  year  as  195,361,260  tons,  York- 
shire being  the  principal  contributory  with  23,939,059 
tons,  Glamorganshire  second  with  23,630,411  tons, 
and  Durham  third  with  23,175,425  tons.  In  1895  the 
total  raised  throughout  the  couniry  was  189,661,000 
tons;  in  1890,  181,614,000  tons,  and  in  1886,  157,518,000 
tons.  In  other  words,  the  output  has  increased  by 
nearly  30  million  tons  in  ten  years.  The  United  States 
in  the  same  time  has  increased  its  production  by  about 
76  million  tons,  Germany  by  22  million  tons,  France  by 
9  million  tons,  Russia  by  4^  million  tons,  Belgium  by 
3^  million  tons,  and  Austria-Hungary  by  z\  million 
tons.  America,  with  a  yield  of  about  175  million 
tons  last  year,  is  the  only  country  which  comes  near 
to  the  English  figure,  Germany  having  third  place  with 
only  about  81  million  tons.  But  we  differ  from  other 
coal-producing  countries  in  being  the  only  considerable 
exporter.  In  1896  we  sent  abroad  44,199,382  tons  of 
fuel,  whereas  Germany  in  1895  (the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  received  details  of  foreign  activity  in  this  direction) 
exported  only  7,197,000  tons,  Belgium  4,096,000  tons, 
the  United  States  2,506,000  tons,  and  New  South 
Wales  2,166,000  tons. 

Last  week  has  seen  great  activity  in  the  Iron  Market 
in  Glasgow,  prices  being  rapidly  advanced,  under  the 
encouragement  given  by  the  prevailing  shortness  of  sup- 
plies. Nevertheless,  production  was  never  on  such  an 
extensive  scale  as  now.  We  hear  that  the  Steel  Company 
of  Scotland  alone  are  producing  manufactured  steel  at 
the  rate  of  over  160,000  tons  per  annum,  while  the  iron 
output  and  the  home  and  foreign  consumption  are  more 
nearly  level  than  has  been  known  for  many  years. 
Home  needs  are  increasing,  and  the  present  export  is 
the  highest  on  record.  After  the  long  stagnation  of  the 
market  in  iron  warrants,  this  advance  is  being  heartily 
welcomed,  and  should  prove  the  best  possible  corollary 
to  the  recent  address  of  the  President  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute. 

One  department  of  industry  in  which  the  Germans 
have  contrived  to  show  us  a  clean  pair  of  heels  is  the 
manufacture  of  dyes.  The  Farbenfabriken  (Freidrich 
Beyer  &  Co.)  of  Elberfeld  made  a  profit  last  year  of 
^266,800  and  has  just  paid  a  dividend  for  the  year  of 
18  per  cent.  The  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik  of 
Ludwigshaven  on  the  Rhine  had  a  profit  of  ^400,938 
and  has  distributed  26  per  cent.  ;  and  Messrs.  Meister, 
Lucius  &  Bruning  of  Hochst-am-Main,  came  out  with 
^341,555  to  the  good,  and  have  been  enabled  to  return 
28  per  cent.  These  several  results  were  accomplished 
in  spite  of  injury  done  by  the  Presidential  election  in 
America  and  by  the  famine  and  plague  in  India.  What 
English  dyemaking  concern  can  boast  of  profits  equally 
good  ?  Of  course  we  are  big  customers  for  the  alizarin, 
anilin  and  other  coal-tar  dyes  of  these  Companies,  which 
supplied  us,  we  may  suppose,  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
^739,350  worth  imported  by  us  in  1896.  Of  course,  again, 
out  takings  are  increasing  :  in  1892  the  imports  were 


valued  at  ^542,242,  and  in  1894  at  £^,^:Y  No  one 
can  be  surprised  at  the  ever-increasing  business  of  these 
German  firms  who  has  made  acquaintance  with  their 
murderous  energy,  and  has  contrasted  their  sample 
sheets,  their  pertinacity,  and  their  terms  with  ,  the 
methods  of  English  manufacturers.  Scarcely  a  week 
passes  but  they  offer  you  something  new.  They  employ 
large  staffs  of  highly  trained  and  highly  paid  chemists 
who  spend  their  time  on  novelties  and  the  improvement 
of  existing  products.  In  other  words,  they  know  their 
business  thoroughly.  It  will  perhaps  help  to  a  better 
notion  of  the  German  superiority  in  this  particular  if  we 
state  that  they  sent  to  the  United  States  during  the 
twelvemonths  ended  June  last  9,763,080  lbs.  of  alizarin 
against  308,743  lbs.  sent  by  us,  while  of  coal-tar  colours 
and  dyes  the  imports  from  Germany  were  valued  at 
$2,324,157,  and  those  from  Great  Britain  at  $191,263. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

New  Reader. — We  think  Greek  Monopoly  is  the  best, 
although  somewhat  speculative.  The  present  quotation  is  four 
points  below  the  lowest  in  1896,  and  is  better  security  than  any 
of  the  other  issues.  We  have  no  information  in  answer  to  your 
other  query.  Japan,  1873,  is  a  very  fair  investment,  and  yields 
£6  16s.  per  cent,  on  present  price.  The  new  loan  is  also  well 
spoken  of. 

Electric— The  allotments,  we  understand,  were  liberal, 
and  market  drooped  through  being  over-supplied.  We  ,  should 
say  it  was  a  very  fair  purchase  at  present  price  for  investment. 

Reader,  Anerley.— (i)  Insufficient  capital  and  the  non- 
arrival  of  machinery  on  order  are  the  reasons  given  for  the 
step.  (2  and  3)  We  suggest  a  speculative  purchase  at  not  over 
3  to  average. 

W.  F.  B.  —  We  prefer  Humber  Ord.;  Inter-Oceanic  of 
Mexico  Prior  Lien  and  Consolidated  Trust  are  very  fair  in- 
vestments. We  do  not  recommend  any  of  the  others  on  your 
list.  We  think  purchases  of  E.C.  Powder,  A.  &  F.  Pears 
Ord.,  or  Hotel  Cecil  Pref.  would  meet  your  wishes. 

Indicus. — After  full  consideration  we  think  you  would  be 
well  advised  to  hold  on  a  little  longer.  The  loss  on  the  whole, 
if  sold  at  present  prices,  would  be  about  £1 1,000.  The  best  on 
your  list  are  4,  5,  2,  13,  9,  11  and  3.  The  remaining  stocks 
should  be  sold  first,  there  is  a  slight  profit  on  2t,  but  we 
suggest  waiting,  as  a  general  improvement  in  the  Mining 
Market  seems  imminent.  Selling  now  means  rubbish  prices, 
although  in  any  case  there  is  little  hope  of  recovering  more 
than  half  your  losses.  We  strongly  recommend  you  to  deal 
with  a  thoroughly  good  broker.  , 

Funding. — Notwithstanding  the  cutting  which  you  enclose 
we  believe  our  statement  to  be  correct. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

"A  COUNTY  COUNCIL  IMPROVEMENT." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Tower  Works,  New  Brighton,  9  May,  1897. 

SIR, — I  have  known  the  "  back  of  Shoreditch  Church'' 
for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  have  watched  the 
efforts  to  improve  it.  In  the  early  'sixties,  when  I  was 
writing  for  "Good  Words"  (amongst  other  journals), 
then  under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod,  I  visited  Lady  Burdett  Coutts's  "Model 
Lodging  Houses,"  and  am  sorry  to  say  I  had  to  write  a 
very  unfavourable  opinion  as  to  their  management.  ,  I 
found  they  had  displaced  the  local  population,  and  were 
housing  clerks,  warehousemen,  and  similar  people,  whp 
were  drawn  from  Holloway  and  distant  localities  by 
what  was  then  a  sentimental  standard  of  rent ;  I  could 
not  account  for  half  a  dozen  tenants  who  really  belonged 
to  the  neighbourhood.  The  rules  forbade  the  admis- 
sion of  any  weaver's  shuttle  in  the  rooms,  or  any 
costermonger's  barrow  in  the  yard.  1 

Mr.  Morrison's  article  in  your  number  of  8  May  seems 
to  show  that  this  state  of  things  has  not  been  much  im- 
proved.— Yours,  &c.  John  Hollingshead. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Junior  Constitutional   Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1 1  May,  1 897. 
Sir, — The  interesting  article  in  your  last  number  con- 
cerning the  proceedings  of  the  London  County  Council 
in  Shoreditch  only  adds   another  item  to  the  list  of 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  this  most  rapacious  body  of 
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time-serving  mediocrities.  There  are  few  districts  now 
left  in  the  metropolitan  area  that  have  escaped  con- 
tamination. Their  attempt  to  better  Chelsea  Reach  is 
another  instance  of  speculative  and  far-seeing  genius. 

Their  officials,  surveyors,  &c. — ignorant,  uneducated 
men  for  the  most  part — are  too  often  the  pioneers  of 
their  destructive  raids.  Under  the  pretence  of  beau- 
tifying London  they  swoop  down  on  Chelsea  Reach, 
and  there  these  latter-day  Vandals  imagine  insanitary 
evils,  and  propose  spending  ^64,000  of  public  money 
on  a  beautiful  new  granite  embankment  which  leads 
to  nowhere,  making  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  pay 
for  a  hideous  novelty  that  they  in  no  way  desire. 
The  Chelsea  Vestry  carry  out  the  orthodox  tradition 
of  bumbledom,  and  fall  in  with  the  scheme  readily 
enough.  Do  they  consider  in  any  way  the  poorer 
classes?  Oh,  of  course,  by  throwing  out  hints  of  a 
delightful  little  County  Council  Garden  they  intend 
planting  below  Beaufort  Street  when  their  act  of 
Vandalism  is  finally  accomplished ;  and,  perhaps,  a 
County  Council  band  may  play  there  at  a  future  date, 
and  regale  the  ratepayers  with  County  Council  render- 
ings of  Mascagni,  Sullivan,  &c. — Yours,  obediently, 

G.  S.  Wright  Valket. 

HOW  JOSEPH  DEALT  WITH  THE 
EGYPTIAN  FAMINE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bangalore. 

Sir, — In  one  of  your  recent  issues,  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin  writes  to  say,  "The  Shylock  methods  of  the 
Patriarch  Joseph  during  the  famine  in  Egypt  are  such 
as  always  commend  themselves  to  the  Eastern  official." 
I  presume  he  has  based  this  judgment  on  the  records 
of  the  Bible ;  if  so  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  is 
also  written,  "  Till  another  king  arose,  which  knew  not 
Joseph"  (Acts  vii.  18),  and  as  it  is  recorded  of  this  king 
that  he  adopted  methods  of  cruel  oppression  "and  evil 
entreated  our  fathers,"  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Sir  L.  Griffin  connects  Joseph's  methods  with  those  in 
ordinary  practice  amongst  Eastern  officials.  Gibbon, 
who  never  failed  to  have  a  sneer  at  the  Bible,  yet  admits 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  Joseph's  administration. 
In  a  secular  journal  it  might  be  out  of  place  to  refer 
to  the  ruling  principles  of  Joseph's  life,  but  the  man 
who  could,  when  possessed  of  despotic  power,  not  only 
heartily  forgive,  but  also  tenderly  nourish,  those  who 
had  most  cruelly  maltreated  him  by  selling  him,  their 
own  brother,  into  almost  hopeless  slavery,  was  not 
likely  to  be  the  man  who  would  adopt  methods  during 
a  famine  which  Sir  L.  Griffin  reprobates.  Glancing 
at  the  records  in  Genesis  it  is  very  easy  to  show  that 
Joseph  acted  wisely  and  humanely.  At  his  first 
appearance  before  Pharaoh  he  advises  that  corn 
should  be  stored  throughout  the  land,  so  as  to 
be  most  easily  distributed,  during  the  years  of  plenty 
as  a  provision  against  the  impending  famine.  If 
the  British  Government  had  constructed  large  reser- 
voirs of  water  throughout  India  as  a  provision  against 
the  failure  of  the  rains,  we  should  not  be  hearing  so 
much  of  famine  as  we  do  nowadays.  As  soon  as  the 
famine  began  and  the  people  cried  for  bread  Joseph 
had  it  at  hand  to  sell  to  them  (ch.  xli.  54-57)  and  to 
other  countries  ;  this  is  perhaps  the  Shylock  practice 
Sir  L.  Griffin  condemns,  but  it  is  the  common  practice 
even  nowadays  not  only  amongst  Eastern  but  Western 
revenue  officials,  "on  the  plea  of  making  revenue  for 
the  Government,"  as  opportunities  occur  ;  and  we  are 
not  told  that  Joseph  charged  exorbitant  prices. 

When  money  failed  Joseph  took  the  cattle  of  the 
people,  as  he  could  provide  food  for  them  ;  in  India  the 
people  have  to  sell  their  cattle  at  ruinous  losses,  or  leave 
them  to  starve  without  water  or  grass  during  the 
famines.  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  near,  he 
did  not  take  it,  as  is  commonly  the  case  under  such 
circumstances  in  the  East  ;  but  Joseph  acquired  all  this 
property  with  a  view  to  introduce  a  wise  reform  in  the 
land  laws,  as  we  shall  see  further  on.  In  India,  at  the 
present  time,  during  famines  the  Shylocks  of  the 
country  can  buy  all  lands  for  next  to  nothing,  and  make 
their  own  profit  out  of  it  as  soon  as  the  seasons  become 
more  favourable,  without  doing  any  public  good  what- 
ever 


It  also  appears  from  the  same  chapter  xli.  21  that 
Joseph  kept  the  people  in  large  bodies  in  the  cities  for 
more  effective  supervision  apparently — a  plan  not  disap- 
proved of  even  by  Sir  L.  Griffin,  as  he  prefers  employ- 
ing large  bodies  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes 
in  large  projects  for  giving  relief  in  villages.  The 
better  plan,  however,  was  adopted  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  cholera  and  other  diseases  amongstfamishing  peoples. 
Sanitary  measures  cannot  be  easily  insisted  upon  when 
people  of  both  sexes  are  crowded  together  in  large 
bodies,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  even  drinking 
water  for  them,  as  no  attempts  whatever  have  yet  been 
made  in  India  to  store  water  in  large  reservoirs 
throughout  the  country,  on  any  of  its  iarger  rivers. 
The  old  tank  system  of  Southern  India  is  of  very  little 
use  nowadays  ;  most  of  these  works  are  more  than  half 
silted  up,  and  hold  very  little  water,  and  generally 
speaking  they  are  of  faulty  construction  and  very  much 
out  of  repair.  Besides,  no  supervision  is  exercised  over 
the  distribution  of  the  water,  and  it  is  all  fearfully 
wasted.  Joseph  made  no  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
privileges  of  the  priests  or  nobility,  but  left  them  in 
possession  of  such  gifts  as  the  King  had  granted  them 
— ch.  xlvii.  22  and  26 — so  disarming  the  enmity  of  a 
most  jealous  caste  ;  not  such  a  bad  stroke  of  policy  after 
all.  As  soon  as  the  seasons  were  becoming  more 
favourable,  Joseph  began  to  introduce  his  reforms  in 
the  land  laws  of  the  country,  which  are  very  different 
indeed  from  those  usually  adopted  by  either  Eastern  or 
Western  officials  in  land  revenue  matters,  even  under 
such  enlightened  Governments  as  Sir.  L.  Griffin  so 
much  admires.  These  reforms  I  will  now  proceed 
to  consider  as  briefly  as  possible.  Joseph  publicly 
tells  the  people  he  had  bought  their  lands  for  Pharaoh 
and  not  for  himself,  and  proceeds  to  supply  them 
with  seed,  as  a  gift,  fixing  the  Government  demand 
at  one-fifth  of  the  annual  increase,  by  law,  exempting 
the  lands  of  the  priests,  or  nobility,  from  this  assessment. 
Joseph  evidently  had  the  three  F's  of  modern  days  in 
his  mind  :  he  gave  fixity  of  tenure  ;  fair  rents  in  propor- 
tion to  the  yield  of  the  land  in  each  year —  this  proportion 
could  not  be  altered  so  as  to  make  the  abundance 
of  one  season  pay  fcr  the  deficiencies  of  nature  in  a  bad 
one,  which  is  the  common  practice  now  in  India  ;  but  the 
Government  demand,  as  made  by  law,  could  not  be 
raised  or  diminished  at  the  caprice  or  will  of  even 
Eastern  officials.  Under  such  circumstances  the  land 
could  be  sold  as  freely  as  possible.  Why,  then,  should 
Joseph  be  declared  to  belong  to  the  Shylock  class? 
The  people  of  his  day  are  said  to  have  openly  declared 
he  had  saved  their  lives,  and  they  willingly  accepted  the 
terms  he  offered  to  give  them  the  land  for,  by  law,  and 
to  become  Pharaoh's  servants  ;  and  for  centuries  after- 
wards the  memory  of  his  administration  was  so  fresh 
that  Stephen  on  a  public  occasion  could  refer  to  it  most 
favourably  in  the  midst  of  his  own  enemies  without 
contradiction.  I  have  no  other  records  at  hand  but  the 
Bible,  and,  believing  it  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  I  have, 
I  think,  shown  very  clearly  that  Sir  L.  Griffin  has  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  these  records  with  the  least 
care  or  thought,  and  I  trust  to  your  sense  of  justice  to 
publish  this  letter  in  reply  to  him.  The  history  of 
Joseph  affords  ample  material  for  vindicating  the  ways 
of  God  to  man ;  but  1  have  avoided  all  such  controversial 
matters  and,  referring  mainly  to  secular  subjects,  I  have 
shown,  I  believe,  that  Joseph  acted  throughout  such  a 
trying  crisis  with  much  admirable  tact,  discretion,  and 
in  all  righteousness  towards  all  concerned,  and  without 
making  any  attempt  at  self-aggrandizement.  It  would 
be  well  for  India  if  the  Government  adopted  his  prin- 
ciples, and  showed  some  little  foresight  in  providing 
against  famines  in  these  clays,  and  then  they  would 
require  no  fulsome  adulation  to  uphold  their  adminis- 
tration of  the  country. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  F.  Fischer,  General  R.E. 

P.S.— I  have  shown  that  Joseph  secured  for  the 
people,  not  only  fixity  of  tenure,  but  80  per  cent,  of  each 
year's  produce  for  themselves  and  their  families,  besides 
giving  them  means  to  begin  their  industrial  operations 
with,  after  the  great  famine.  In  Madras,  after  the  great 
famine  of  1876-78,  as  soon  as  ever  rains  fell,  the 
Revenue  officials  began  to  collect  the  arrears  of  land 
revenue  before  a  crop  could  be  sown  or  got  in.    In  the 
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native  State  of  Mysore  the  Government  of  India  reduced 
the  subsidy  by  io\  lacs  of  rupees  for  15  years  so  as  to 
afford  some  relief  to  the  ryots,  after  the  great  losses 
they  had  sustained  during  that  famine  ;  but  all  arrears 
of  land  revenue  were  collected  at  the  rate  of  about  6  or 
7  lacs  a  year,  and  with  the  reduction  in  the  subsidy, 
large  surpluses  always  showed  in  the  annual  budgets. 
During  that  period  '  some  200  lacs  of  rupees  were 
accumulated  and  put  into  the  Government  of  India 
securities,  which  have  to  pay  interest  on  the  very  re- 
duction of  subsidy  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
who  have  had  to  pay  up  besides  all  arrears  of  land 
revenue  !  Now  since  the  subsidy  has  had  to  be  paid 
up  in  full,  and  no  more  arrears  can  be  extracted  from 
the  people  without  causing  a  rebellion,  if  the  royalty 
from  the  Kolar  goldfields,  an  English  industry  altogether, 
be  deducted,  the  Mysore  budget  of  last  year  exhibited 
a  deficit  of  some  two  or  three  lacs  of  rupees,  whilst 
nothing  whatever  has  been  done  to  secure  the  lands 
against  the  failure  of  the  rains  any  more  than  in 
Madras.  Railways  can  of  course  bring  in  food  at  the 
public  expense ;  but  they  cannot  by  any  possibility 
secure  the  people's  crops  when  rains  fail  altogether  ; 
only  large  reservoirs  of  water  constructed  on  the  larger 
rivers  of  India  can  effect  this,  and  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  yet  been  attempted  in  this  country,  though  for  years 
and  years  manv  admirable  sites  have  been  pointed  out 
for  the  construction  of  such  works.  J.  F.  F. 

NELSON  AT  NAPLES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  13  May,  1897. 

Sir, — Captain  Mahan's  calm  and  judicial  account  of 
Nelson's  action  at  Naples  contrasts  well  with  the 
apologetic  works  which  have  so  long  been  accepted  in 
this  country.  As  a  sample  of  the  evidence  which 
apologists  have  put  forward — and  which  has  even  found 
its  way  into  our  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "— 
one  may  notice  that  Mr.  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  one  of  the 
best  known  of  their  number,  who  builds  his  case  almost 
entirely  on  Queen  Caroline's  letters  in  the  British 
Museum,  quietly  passes  over  the  most  important  in  that 
very  collection.  And  neither  he  nor  his  follower  Pro- 
fessor Laughton  has  noticed  that  at  the  critical  point 
five  letters  are  missing. 

But  though  Captain  Mahan's  account  is  a  fair,  level- 
headed judgment  on  the  evidence  at  his  disposal,  the 
fact  remains  that  that  evidence  is  not  nearly  all  that  he 
might  have  obtained  by  a  more  industrious  search,  and 
owing  to  this  deficiency  he  has  gone  quite  astray  on  the 
three  most  important  points. 

Firstly,  he  tells  us  that  Nelson  had  full  powers  when 
he  arrived  at  Naples  on  24  June  ;  full  powers  to  super- 
sede Ruffo,  the  Vicar-General.  Hamilton's  despatches 
to  Grenville  and  his  letters  to  Greville  (which  have 
hitherto  lain  unnoticed  in  the  Record  Office)  show  ex- 
actly the  reverse  ;  for  it  is  there  stated  that  when  Nelson 
arrived  in  Naples  he  had  no  legal  powers  whatever,  that 
he  immediately  wrote  off  to  the  King  to  obtain  them, 
and  that  they  arrived,  together  with  the  authorization 
to  supersede  Ruffo,  on  30  June.  It  consequently  follows 
that  Captain  Mahan  is  absolutely  wrong  in  his  justifica- 
tion for  Nelson's  interference  with  Ruffo's  jurisdiction 
during  the  interval  24-30  June. 

Secondly,  Captain  Mahan  tells  us  that  the  treaty 
which  Nelson  suspended,  and  afterwards  annulled,  "had 
not  been  carried  into  execution,"  and  that  therefore,  as 
things  remained  exactly  in  statu  quo,  Nelson's  procedure 
was  justifiable.  Here  again  the  reverse  of  Captain 
Mahan's  premise  is  true.  When  Nelson  arrived  at  Naples 
the  treaty  was  already  thirty-six  hours  old,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrisons  of  the  castles,  Nuovo  and 
dell'  Uovo,  had  already  retired  home  in  accordance  with 
its  stipulations.  Ruffo's  letters  and  Foote's  (see  the 
latter's  "  Vindication")  state  clearly  that  of  the  1,500 
men  who  were  in  the  castles  when  the  treaty  was  signed 
only  700  remained  on  24  June— viz.,  those  who  had 
elected  to  wait  for  the  polaccas  to  convey  them  to 
Toulon.  Not  only  this,  but,  though  the  point  is  of  far 
less  importance,  we  have  it  on  the  distinct  evidence  of 
two  of  the  garrison,  I)av;inzHti  and  Ricciardi  (and  their 
evidence  is  corroborated  by  the  statements  of  Ruffo  and 


Foote),  that — also  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty — the  approaches  to  the  castles  had  been 
given  up,  and  the  hostages  had  been  surrendered. 

Thirdly,  Captain  Mahan  quotes  as  accurate  Nelson's 
statement— made  many  months  after  the  event,  and 
when,  owing  to  Fox's  famous  indictment,  he  was  in  the 
position  of  defendant — that  the  garrisons  (the  700) 
came  out  unconditionally,  knowing  that  they  had  no 
hope  whatever  except  in  the  mercy  of  their  King.  But 
there  are  extant  letters  of  Hamilton's  to  Acton  and 
Greville,  written  at  the  very  moment  that  the  surrender 
took  place,  in  which  he  defines  the  position  almost 
exactly  as  follows:  "According  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  the  rebels  arc  bound  to  evacuate 
the  castles  and  embark  as  soon  as  we  provide 
the  polaccas.  If  they  refuse  to  embark,  they  break 
the  treaty  themselves,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to 
attack.  Once  they  have  embarked  we  can  do  with 
them  as  we  please,  moor  the  polaccas  under  our  guns, 
and  chop  off  a  head  for  every  shot  that  the  French  in 
St.  Elmo  fire."  After  reading  this  correspondence  of 
Hamilton's  one  cannot  doubt  that  Foote  was  abso- 
lutely correct  in  stating  that  "  the  garrisons  were 
enticed  out  of  the  castles  under  pretence  of  putting  the 
treaty  into  operation."  How  little  the  seven  hundred 
were  aware  of  the  view  which  Nelson  and  Hamilton 
entertained  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  had  refused 
a  safe-conduct  over-land  from  Ruffo  on  the  evening 
previous. 

The  blot  on  the  Naples  part  of  Captain  Mahan's  great 
work  is  not  that  he  has — as  so  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors— patriotically  misinterpreted  or  mutilated  the 
documents  that  he  had  before  him,  but  that  he  has 
trusted  too  much  to  the  work  of  his  English  prede- 
cessors instead  of  going  back  to  original  authorities  ; 
and,  further,  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  more  docu- 
ments throwing  light  on  "Nelson  at  Naples"  have 
been  published  in  Italy  than  in  England.  To  Dumas' 
"  I  Borboni  di  Napoli  "  (I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Keeper  of  the  Neapolitan  Archives,  Signor 
Capasso,  for  a  verification  of  the  letters  therein  con- 
tained) and  to  the  Marchese  Maresca's  recent  work, 
"II  Cavaliere  Micheroux,"  Captain  Mahan  makes  no 
allusion  whatever,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  is  un- 
acquainted with  their  contents. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  the  Naples  part  of  Captain 
Mahan's  book  is  his  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Nelson  at  this  period  of  his  career  regarded  himself  as 
the  subject  of  the  King  of  Naples,  refused  to  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  his  absolute  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  Naples  obliging  him  to  anything  counter  to 
his  allegiance  to  England,  spoke  of  stabbing  any  one 
who  should  suggest  that  his  two  duties  might  diverge 
and  was  subject  to  an  influence,  deliberately  and  indus- 
triously utilized  by  the  Sicilian  Court  for  the  purpose  of 
making  him  the  instrument  of  particular  Sicilian 
designs. — Yours,  &c.  F.  P.  Badham. 

"THE   EXTERMINATION   OF  THE 
KINGFISHER." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  Somerset  Terrace,  Tavistock  Square,  W.C. 

9  May,  1897. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  Sir  Charles  Diike  is  reassuring  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  of  course  the  statement  that  "  there 
are  as  many  kingfishers  now  on  the  Thames  as  there 
were  in  1863 "  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground — 
though,  as  Mr.  Hudson  tells  us,  the  birds'  eggs  are 
protected  in  thirty-four  counties. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  the  kingfisher  is  protected 
on  the  Thames  by  the  river  authorities,  but  otherwise 
there  is  very  little  protection  for  the  bird  in  the  country. 
In  Ireland  there  is  absolutely  none,  nor  is  there  any 
real  protection  in  a  good  number  of  English  and  Scotch 
counties.  Only  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
London  is  the  bird  protected  all  the  year  round.  I 
have  before  me  now  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  practising  in  Shrewsbury, 
in  which  instances  are  given  of  pairs  of  kingfishers 
which  have  been  killed  in  Shropshire.  Again,  a  cor- 
respondent wrote  as  follows  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
"  Feathered  World  "  :  "  When  at  a  bird-stuffer's  in  this 
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town  (name  purposely  omitted)  a  short  time  ago  I  saw 
seventeen  skins  and  birds  stuffed  of  the  kingfisher, 
which  had  recently  been  caught  near  here."  Of  such 
evidence  I  could  quote  columns  ;  and  I  therefore  think 
I  do  not  exaggerate  in  speaking  of  "  the  near  extinc- 
tion "  of  the  kingfisher. 

There  is  only  one  satisfactory  remedy  to  my  mind, 
and  that  is  a  widening  of  the  Wild  Birds'  Protection 
Acts  of  1880  and  1896,  together  with  increased  penal- 
ties, and  instructions  to  the  police  throughout  the 
country  to  act  promptly  in  all  such  cases  of  rare  bird 
destruction.  Meantime,  County  Councils  would  do 
well  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  these  Acts, 
and  apply  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  extend  the  close 
time,  as  in  the  case  of  Middlesex,  so  as  to  give  protec- 
tion all  the  year  round  for  certain  birds. — I  am,  yours 
faithfully,  Joseph  Collinson. 

JOHN  HAMPDEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Hampden  Rectory,  Great  Missenden,  Bucks. 

Sir, — It  may  interest  some  readers  of  this  paper  to 
know  that  the  village  church  where  John  Hampden  was 
buried,  and  which  stands  beside  the  house  in  which  he 
lived,  greatly  needs  restoration.  This  is  being  gradually 
effected.  ^300  has  been  already  expended  in  restoring 
some  portions  of  the  building.  On  being  presented  to 
the  living  in  January  last,  I  found  a  small  sum  in  hand, 
which  is  to  be  now  spent  in  necessary  repairs.  In 
addition  to  this,  ^40  has  been  promised  towards  a 
stained  glass  window  for  the  east  end,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  special  memorial  to  John  Hampden. 
The  Restoration  Committee  has  resolved  that  no  work 
shall  be  begun  until  the  money  is  in  hand  to  pay  for  it. 
The  tower,  which  must  be  strengthened,  as  it  has  been 
pronounced  unsafe,  cannot  therefore  be  restored  until 
funds  are  forthcoming.  At  least  ^1,600  will  be  required. 

In  our  little  village  there  are  only  a  few  who  can  help, 
but  there  must  be  many  who  would  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Restoration  Fund  and  to  this  memorial  to 
the  Patriot.  Contributions  may  be  sent  either  to  the 
treasurer,  J.  Forrest,  Esq.,  Grymsdyke,  Princes  Ris- 
borough,  or  to  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Marshall, 
Hampden  Rectory,  Great  Missenden,  Bucks. — Yours 
sincerely,  Alfred  Marshall. 

THE  HARP  OF  IRELAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Reform  Club,  20  April,  1897. 

Sir, — Referring  to  a  letter  upon  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Michael  Macdonagh  in  your  last  issue,  I  think  he  is  wrong 
when  he  says  that  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  English 
monarch  who  assumed  the  title  of  "  Lord  of  Ireland." 
On  the  contrary  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  of  the 
English  monarchs  (who  had  during  many  reigns  been 
styled  Lords  of  Ireland)  to  discard  that  title  and  assume 
the  Crown  and  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland.  In  a.d. 
1 1 55  Henry  II.  obtained  the  Lordship  of  Ireland  by  grant 
from  Pope  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspear)  under 
tributary  conditions  and  religious  obligations.  (See 
Stow's  "  Chronicles  of  England."  London,  1631.)  In 
1 177,  at  a  Parliament  held  at  Oxford,  Henry  II.  con- 
veyed the  lordship  of  Ireland  to  his  youngest  son  John, 
who,  afterwards  succeeding  to  the  Crown  of  England  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  brought 
back  with  himself  the  lordship  of  Ireland  to  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  England.  (See  Littleton's  "History  of 
Henry  II."  London,  1 77 1 . )  Selden,  in  his  "  Titles  of 
Honour  "(London,  1572),  says  that  the  Kings  of  England 
have  been  Lords  of  Ireland  since  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
It  was  in  1524  that  Henry  VIII.  by  Act  of  Parliament 
of  Ireland  and  of  England  assumed  the  style  of  King 
of  Ireland,  and  was  so  proclaimed  on  the  23rd  January 
of  that  year.  (See  Stow's  "Chronicles  of  England.") 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  indicates  that  the  Irish  Harp  ap- 
peared first  on  the  Great  Seal  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  it 
does  not  require  much  imagination  to  conclude  that 
with  the  assumption  of  the  Crown  Henry  VIII.  placed 
the  Irish  national  badge  upon  his  shield  and  so  trans- 
mitted that  shield  to  his  family.  The  interesting  ques- 
tion is  whether  when  the  Lordship  of  Ireland  was  a 
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distinct  appanage  of  the  English  monarchy  it  had  not  a 
heraldic  blazon  of  its  own  afterwards  and  partially 
incorporated  with  the  arms  of  England  and  France  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  thus  afforded  the  reason  for  the  pro- 
posed triple  crown. — Yours  truly,    James  Grahame. 

P.S. — I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  you  with  a  supple- 
mentary letter  on  this  subject  owing  to  an  obvious 
printer's  error  in  the  edition  of  Stow's  "Chronicle," 
1631,  to  which  I  made  reference.  In  that  edition  the 
year  1524  is  placed  against  the  date  of  the  assumption 
of  the  Crown  of  Ireland  by  Henry  VIII.  This  is  an 
obvious  printer's  blunder,  because  there  is  a  rupture  of 
marginal  dates  in  the  "  Chronicle" — thus,  on  page  581 
the  date  is  1541,  on  page  583  the  date  is  1524,  and  on 
page  584  the  date  is  1543.  This  caused  me  some  diffi- 
culty in  verifying  my  dates  and  statement,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  Parliament  sitting  at  Westminster  in 
1524,  nor  could  I  find  any  verification  of  the  "  Chronicle  " 
in  the  Irish  Statute  Book  of  that  year.  But  in  the  Rolls 
of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  c.  3,  a.d.  1542,  there  is  "an 
Act  that  the  King  of  England  his  heirs  and  successors 
be  Kings  of  Ireland."  The  preamble  to  that  Act  sets 
forth  :  "  Forasmuch  as  the  King  our  most  gracious 
Soveraign  lord,  and  his  Grace's  noble  progenitors 
Kings  of  England  have  bin  Lords  of  this  realm  of 
Ireland,  having  all  manner  of  kingly  jurisdiction,  power, 
and  pre-eminences  by  the  name  of  Lords  of  Ireland, 
and"  ....  then  follows:  "be  it  enacted,  ordained, 
and  established  by  authoritie  of  this  present  Parlia- 
ment that  the  Kings  highnesse  his  heyres  and  suc- 
cessours  Kings  of  England  be  always  Kings  of  this  land 
of  Ireland,  &c.  &c,  and  enjoy  the  said  stile,  title, 
majesty  and  honour  of  King  of  Ireland,  &c.  &c,  as 
united  and  knit  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  realm  of 
England,  &c." 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  authoritie  aforesaid 
that  on  this  side  of  the  first  day  of  July  next  comming 
{i.e.  1542)  proclamation  shall  be  made  in  all  shires 
within  this  realm  of  Ireland  of  the  tenour  and  sentences 
of  this  Act." 

The  date  is  circumstantially  verified  by  the  Rolls  of 
the  English  Parliament  sitting  at  Westminster,  because 
Henry  VIII.  in  that  Session  beginning  in  the  31st  year 
of  his  reign — namely,  1540 — is  styled  King  of  England 
and  France,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  Lord  of  Ireland, 
but  in  next  Parliament — 1541-1542 — he  is  styled  King 
of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

James  Grahame. 

MILITARY  TITLES  FOR  ARMY  MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  May. 

Sir, — I  desire  now  to  make  plain  the  following 
points  : — 

1st.  The  views  "  Bomba  "  now  expresses  regarding 
the  Engineers  of  the  army  were  not  held  in  the  distant 
past  regarding  that  corps. 

2nd.  The  case  of  the  army  chaplains  and  naval 
surgeons  is  not  at  all  analogous  to  that  of  army 
surgeons,  for  the  former  neither  exercise  command  in  a 
corps,  nor  do  they  perform  such  military  duties  as  are 
invested  in  army  medical  officers — i.e.  discipline,  mess- 
ing, accounts,  clothing,  &c.  From  the  Director- 
General  downwards  all  army  medical  officers,  adminis- 
trative and  executive,  exercise  command  in  their  own 
corps  and  also  over  officers  and  men  of  other  corps  in 
military  hospitals.  Furthermore,  if  the  "  Army  List  " 
and  military  regulations  be  consulted,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  the  constitution  of  the  staffs  of  the  different 
districts  and  commands  the  principal  medical  officer  is 
a  staff  officer  :  he  is  by  regulation  "  on  the  staff  of  the 
army  " — not  so  the  chaplain. 

3rd.  The  statement  that  army  medical  officers  are 
ashamed  of  the  designation  "surgeon"  is  not  correct. 
Let  us  be  placed  on  an  equality  in  this  respect  with 
other  departments  of  the  army,  and  give  us  such  titles 
as  Colonel,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  or  Major  So-and-So, 
and  then  affix  Surgeon,  Royal  Medical  Corps.  This 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  urgently  called  for  reform 
would  at  once  represent  the  medical  officer's  army  rank, 
his  calling,  and  his  corps. 

An  Army  Surgeon  of  Thirty  Years'  Service. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF  SPITSBERGEN. 

[published  this  week.] 

"  The  First  Crossing  of  Spitsbergen."  By  Sir  William 
Martin  Conway.  With  Contributions  by  G.  W. 
Gregory,  D.Sc. ,  A.  Trevor-Battye  and  E.  J. 
Garwood.    London  :  J.  N.  Dent  &  Co.  1897. 

POLITICALLY  Spitsbergen  is  still  a  part  of  "no 
man's  land,"  but  it  is  rapidly  being  drawn  within 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  ubiquitous  tourist,  and 
the  prospect  does  not  appal  Sir  Martin  Conway.  Only 
he  would  prefer  that  law  and  order  should  reign  in 
Advent  Bay  according  to  the  settled  forms  of  constitu- 
tional government,  and  his  candidate  for  the  overlord- 
ship  of  this  outlying  fragment  of  Arctic  land  is  Norway. 
"Fisheries,"  he  tells  us,  "are  unregulated;  there  is 
no  close  time  for  bird  or  beast,  and  so  the  animal  de- 
population threatens  to  become  complete."  This  is 
true  enough  of  the  seas  that  surround  Spitsbergen  and 
of  such  portions  of  the  coast  as  are  easily  accessible  ; 
but  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  Sir  Martin  Conway's 
own  vivacious  narrative  of  the  weeks  which  he  and  his 
companions  spent  on  the  main  island  last  summer  that 
in  the  interior  birds  and  beasts  have  of  recent  years  had 
but  scant  experience  of  man  and  his  wicked  ways. 
Reindeer  and  glaucous  gulls  appear  to  have  been  as  as- 
tonished at,  and  interested  in,  Sir  Martin  Conway  as  was 
that  distinguishedmountaineerinthem ;  and  the  glaucous 
gulls,  at  least,  would  be  able  to  make  out  a  very  good 
case  for  contending  that  they  had,  on  the  whole,  made 
more  than  they  had  cost  out  of  the  little  band  of 
scientific  students  who  last  June  and  July  plodded 
through  the  half-frozen  bogs  and  over  the  rotten  snow 
of  the  interior  of  the  island. 

Spitsbergen  is  at  once  the  most  accessible  and  the 
best  known  of  Arctic  lands.  But  our  knowledge  of  it 
was  little  more  than  skin-deep,  for  the  whalers  and 
hunters  who  visited  its  inhospitable  shores  for  profit 
were  little  concerned  to  bring  back  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  its  geographical  and  geological  features,  and 
the  various  scientific  expeditions  which  have,  during 
the  present  century,  visited  the  group  have  almost 
entirely  confined  their  attention  to  particular  localities, 
or  to  fixing  the  coast-line,  which  is  now  laid  down  with 
at  least  approximate  accuracy.  It  was  in  these  circum- 
stances that  Sir  Martin  Conway  determined  to  attempt 
the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  main  island,  and 
the  present  sumptuous  volume  embodies  the  narrative 
of  his  expedition.  No  pains  were  spared  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  attempt  ;  but,  as  must  always  happen 
where  the  unknown  enters  largely  into  the  calculations, 
the  reality  differed  in  some  very  material  particulars 
from  the  forecast,  and  the  results  obtained  showed  a 
corresponding  variation.  In  one  respect,  however,  Sir 
Martin  Conway  suffered  no  disappointment.  He  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent 
naturalist  in  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  of  an  expert  geologist,  photographer,  and  moun- 
taineer in  Mr.  E.  J.  Garwood,  while  the  party  was 
completed  by  Mr.  Trevor-Battye  as  zoologist,  and  Mr. 
H.  E.  Conway  as  artist  of  the  expedition.  Mr.  Trevor- 
Battye  found  that  the  interior  yielded  him  few  attrac- 
tions in  the  way  of  bird  life,  and,  accordingly,  while  the 
main  body  was  striking  across  the  island  from  Ice 
Fjord  on  the  west  coast  to  Agardhs  Bay  on  the  east, 
he  devoted  the  time  to  an  independent  investigation  of 
Dickson's  Bay,  the  most  northerly  arm  of  the  great 
indentation  known  as  Ice  Fjord.  Mr.  Conway's  activity 
with  brush  and  pencil  is  witnessed  by  the  many  illustra- 
tions which  are  included  in  the  present  volume,  and  in 
particular  by  the  admirable  series  of  coloured  plates 
that  form  not  its  least  attractive  or  least  valuable 
feature  as  a  record  of  travel. 

Where  the  disappointment  came  in  was  in  the  nature 
of  the  country  which  had  to  be  traversed,  for  which  the 
equipment  of  the  expedition  was  in  many  ways  unsuitcd. 
It  was  supposed  from  the  narrative  of  former  explorers 
who  had  penetrated  some  distance  into  the  interior  that 
the  central  portion  of  the  island  was  covered  by 
smooth  areas  of  snow  over  which  Nansen  sledges  would 
afford  an  easy  means  of  progression.    The  expedition 


had  not  been  long  in  Spitsbergen  before  it  was  seen 
that  the  plans  formed  in  London  on  this  assumption, 
by  which  the  island  was  to  be  traversed  along  different 
lines  from  coast  to  coast,  must  be  materially  modified. 
A  preliminary  excursion  taken  by  Sir  Martin  Conway 
and  Mr.  Garwood  led  them  to  the  top  of  Fox  Peak,  some 
3, 180  feet  above  sea  level. 

"  Study  of  the  view  around  us,"  writes  Sir  Martin 
Conway,  "  and  of  that  from  Bunting  Bluff  enabled  us 
to  perceive  that  the  plans  with  which  we  started  from 
London  must  be  modified,  for  the  nature  of  the  country 
was  utterly  different  from  what  coast-wise  observers 
had  imagined.  We  had  planned  to  cross  Spitsbergen 
from  east  to  west,  along  two  or  even  three  lines.  We 
now  saw  that  little  information  of  value  would  be 
attainable  by  that  method.  The  whole  region  within 
view  was  an  intricate  mountain  country  broken  up  by  a 
maze  of  valleys  and  not  containing  any  large  level  areas. 
To  strike  a  mere  line  across  it  would  be  an  ineffectual 
method  of  investigation.  A  closer  study  of  some 
specimen  area  was  required,  and  this  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  making  a  series  of  expeditions  to  right 
and  left,  and  by  ascending  to  a  number  of  points  of 
view — a  process  involving  much  expenditure  of  time 
and  a  slower  rate  of  progress." 

This  was  the  plan  adopted  and  carried  out,  the  area 
selected  being  the  central  portion  of  the  island  in  its 
narrowest  part.  The  topographical  result  of  the  expedi- 
tion is  a  sketch  survey  of  about  six  hundred  square 
miles  of  country,  embodied  in  one  of  the  two  maps 
with  which  the  volume  is  furnished,  the  other  contain- 
ing the  results  of  a  rapid  outline  survey  of  the  hills  on 
either  side  of  Wijde  Bay.    With  the  geological  results 
Sir  Martin  Conway  does  not  much  concern  himself, 
though  they  should  prove  hig-hly  interesting.    On  the 
whole  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  method  of 
investigation  necessitated  by  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try has  given  not  less  valuable  results  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  than  would  have  been  obtained  could 
that  originally  planned  have  been  followed  ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  system  of  minute  exami- 
nation of  a  restricted  area  lends  itself  less  readily  to 
the  purposes  of  popular  narration  than  does  an  expedi- 
tion which  draws  large  lines  through  the  unknown. 
Fortunately  Sir  Martin  Conway  is  peculiarly  well  fitted 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.    He  tells 
his  story  with  unfailing  good-humour,  and  with  a  flow 
of  spirits  which  no  amount  of  tramping  through  rotten 
bogs,  of  wading  through  ice-fed  streams,  or  marching 
through  a  mist  of  fog  and  rain  can  ever  wholly  extin- 
guish.   He  does  not  disguise  from  future  visitors  to 
Spitsbergen  the  discomforts  and  dangers  which  attend 
travelling  there  even  during  the  short  summer  season 
when  travelling  is  alone  possible  ;  but  he  is  always 
ready  to  find  compensation  for  a  week  of  fog  and  sleet 
in  one  of  those  magnificent  summer  days  when  from 
some  lofty  peak  the  explorer  sees  fjords  and  mountains 
spread  out  before  him  like  a  map  and  the  sweet  pure  air 
makes  him  feel  that  life  is  worth  the  living.    There  is 
much  still  to  be  done  in  Spitsbergen  before  our  know- 
ledge of  the  group,  or  even  of  the  main  island,  is  any- 
thing like  complete,  and  in  a  final  chapter  Sir  Martin 
Conway  gives  some  useful  hints  how  this  may  best  be 
accomplished.    The  tourist  as  a  direct  agent  may  be 
eliminated  from  the  problem  ;  but  indirectly  he  may  be 
turned  to  good  account,  for  the  facilities  which  he  will 
create,  should  Spitsbergen,  as  seems  probable,  become 
a  summer  resort  for  the  seeker  after  new  sensations, 
will  equally  subserve  the  convenience  of  the  scientific 
student.   Where  Sir  Martin  Conway  and  his  companions 
have  shown  the  way  others  may  follow  ;  but  it  will 
probably  fall  to  few  or  none  to  have  their  journeyings 
recorded  in  such  sumptuous  fashion  as  is  accorded  to 
this  story  of  the  first  crossing  of  Spitsbergen. 

THE  VICIOUS  CRUSADE. 

"  Personal  Reminiscences  of  a  Great  Crusade."  By 
Josephine  E.  Butler.  London  :  Horace  Marshall 
&  Son.  1896. 

A  S  there  is  nothing  in  this  book  to  interest  any 
normally  constituted   reader,  we   should  under 
ordinary  circumstances  have  left  it  unnoticed.  Happily, 
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however,  there  are  just  now  signs  of  a  reaction  against 
the  folly  and  cruelty  of  the  system  that  disseminates  a 
horrible  disease  amongst  our  young  soldiers  in  India  in 
order  to  ease  the  consciences  of  a  few  fanatics  at  home, 
and  so  we  are  tempted  to  devote  a  little  space  to  the 
confessions  of  the  leader  of  the  vicious  movement.  As 
a  book  the  volume  is  beneath  contempt.  It  professes 
to  be  a  record  of  facts  ;  but  from  end  to  end  it  is  an  ill- 
constructed  rhapsody  in  which  the  virtues  of  the  writer 
and  her  friends  are  contrasted  with  the  wickedness  of 
all  who  do  not  agree  with  her.  She  naturally  repre- 
sents "  one  of  the  most  vital  movements  of  Christian 
times,"  affecting  "  all  that  is  wholesome,  just  and  good 
in  human  life  "  ;  while  her  opponents  are  all  that  is  un- 
holy and  vile.  In  illustration  of  this  she  strings  together 
prayers,  texts  of  Scripture,  anecdotes,  perorations  and 
conversations  in  which  she  shines  and  her  foes  are 
abased,  and  then  we  are  told  that  the  question  is  settled 
and  the  cause  of  "social  purity"  is  set  upon  a  rock. 
In  a  published  letter  to  her  congenial  collaborator,  Mr. 
Stead,  Mrs.  Butler  once  wrote  : — "  I  seem  to  have  been 
born  mad  on  this  subject.  It  is  to  me  '  Now  is  my 
soul  troubled — Father,  save  me  from  this  hour ' — a  kind 
of  echo  of  Gethsemane."  And  so,  having  become  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  vice  which  has  existed  through  the 
centuries  and  whose  roots  lie  deep  in  human  nature,  she 
elects  herself  Messiah  and  goes  forth,  sublimely  ignorant 
of  the  elements  of  the  difficulty,  to  abolish  it.  Her 
method  was  simple.  All  the  prudence,  experience, 
sagacity  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  Church  and  State 
in  past  ages  was  set  at  naught  :  all  who  attempted  to 
take  advantage  of  that  experience  to  regulate,  control, 
or  mitigate  the  evil  were  roundly  denounced  as  aiders 
and  abettors  in  sin,  and  under  cover  of  this  unclean 
calumny  the  crusade  was  carried  on  until  the  Noncon- 
formist Conscience  had  worried  a  sufficient  number  of 
weak-kneed  members  of  Parliament  with  narrow  majori- 
ties into  abolishing  the  regulating  Acts,  first  at  home 
and  then  in  India. 

Rightly  or  wrongly  no  attempt  was  ever  made  in  this 
country  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  civilians  to  con- 
tract and  propagate  disease.  But  the  War  Office  recog- 
nized that  in  taking  a  number  of  raw  and  ignorant  boys 
and  isolating  them  in  barracks  it  incurred  a  certain 
responsibility  for  their  protection,  and  accordingly 
regulations  were  framed  for  the  isolation  and  stamping 
out  of  contagious  disease  amongst  the  women  with 
whom  the  soldiers  consorted.  The  women  themselves 
welcomed  the  medical  attendance  as  a  boon,  but  Mrs. 
Butler  would  have  none  of  it:  it  was  "making  vice 
pleasant,"  and  it  is  the  well-known  privilege  of  good 
people  to  make  wicked  people  as  miserable  and  un- 
happy as  possible  both  in  this  world  and  in  that  which 
is  to  come.  Mrs.  Butler  and  her  allies  had  their  way, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  shocking  increase  of  loath- 
some disease  in  our  dockyard  and  military  stations, 
while  the  recent  returns  from  India  have  disclosed 
such  a  picture  of  the  awful  state  of  the  army  serving 
there  that  even  the  fanatics  have  been  for  the  moment 
silenced.  Happily  there  is  one  country  where  our  soldiers 
are  free  from  the  defiling  interference  of  the  purity 
societies.  In  Egypt  the  Army  of  Occupation,  so  far  as 
outside  sanitary  arrangements  are  concerned,  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  as  a 
result  a  much  smaller  number  of  men  are  required  than 
if,  by  grace  of  Mrs.  Butler,  one-half  of  them  were  to  be 
disabled  in  hospital.  But  the  people  who  manage  this 
agitation  scorn  such  commonplace  things  as  facts  and 
figures.  When  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  tried  to  evade  the  difficulty  by  appointing  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Regula- 
tions, the  fanatics  at  once  took  alarm.  An  inquiry  into 
facts  was  a  base,  materialistic  way  of  treating  the 
subject,  and  they  presented  a  "united  protest"  to  the 
Government,  on  the  ground  (p.  33)  that  the  principles 
which  they  represented  must  be  "  vindicated  as  axioms, 
not  debated  as  doubtful  questions."  "  Great  principles," 
adds  Mrs.  Butler  for  herself,  "cannot  be  modified  by 
any  assembly  even  of  the  wisest  men  sitting  to  consider 
them."  But  our  author  only  objects  to  commissions 
when  they  investigate  facts.  A  commission  packed 
with  sympathisers  is  quite  to  her  mind.  In  1876  the 
Paris  Municipal  Council  appointed  a  commission  for 
the  suppression  of  the  police  de  mceurs  (much  as  if 


the  London  County  Council  were  to  appoint  Mr. 
MacDougall  and  Professor  Stuart  a  commission  for 
the  abolition  of  music-halls),  and,  says  Mrs.  Butler,  "  it 
was  a  true  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  as  a  witness 
there,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  effect  produced  on 
me  by  the  ordeal  which  I  with  others  had  passed 
through  in  1871,  when  giving  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  in  our  House  of  Lords.  .  .  .  We 
felt  that  there  was  here  no  cynicism,  no  wish  to  perplex 
and  entrap  witnesses,"  and  so  forth. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  popular  government  that  a 
little  handful  of  silly  folk  trading  on  their  prejudices  and 
their  pruriency  should  be  able  to  disseminate  poison 
and  undermine  the  health  of  the  nation  in  a  manner  that 
will  make  itself  felt  in  future  generations.  The  nasty 
people  love  to  talk  of  things  sexual,  decent  people 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  remain  silent,  and  so  the  Little 
Bethel  has  its  way.  If  there  were  any  possible  or  sug- 
gested good  to  be  put  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  balance, 
it  would  be  another  matter  ;  but  the  agitators  do  not 
even  claim  to  have  diminished  prostitution  or  to  have  in 
any  respect  mitigated  the  miseries  of  the  femme  decline. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
disease  can  now  do  its  work  unchecked.  In  India  it 
is  recognized  that  no  time  must  be  lost  if  our  army  is 
to  be  saved  from  wholesale  corruption.  The  Indian 
Government  is  happily  not  directly  dependent  on  snap 
votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  beginning  has 
already  been  made  to  redress  the  great  wrong  that  was 
done  a  few  years  ago.  Prompt  notification,  the  isola- 
tion of  all  affected,  and  a  rigid  supervision  until  a  cure 
is  effected  are  the  only  way  of  meeting  this  or  any  other 
form  of  contagion. 

LORD  GOUGH  AND  THE  SIKHS. 

"The  Sikhs  and  the  Sikh  Wars."  By  General  Sir 
Charles  Gough,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  and  Arthur  D. 
Innes.    London  :  A.  D.  Innes  &  Co.  1897. 

OF  all  the  races  over  whom  the  English  have 
triumphed  by  their  vigour,  persistence,  civilization, 
and  discipline,  none  have  been  more  formidable  than 
the  Sikhs,  none  have  fought  against  us  in  pitched 
battles  with  such  gallant  determination,  and  in  no  wars 
have  our  victories  so  trembled  on  the  brink  of  unima- 
ginable catastrophes.  It  is  true  that  in  conflict  with  other 
stalwart  races,  such  as  the  Zulus  and  the  Afghans,  we 
have  had  disasters  of  the  gravest  kind,  the  most  terrible 
of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  British  army  re- 
treating from  Kabul  in  1842.  But  of  all  the  dark- 
skinned  races  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  Sikhs  alone  have 
met  us  in  scientific  warfare  on  fairly  equal  terms,  and, 
although  not  successful,  have  fought  so  skilfully  and 
so  bravely  as  to  win  a  reputation  second  to  none  as 
admirable  soldiers.  The  battles  of  Moodki,  Firozshah, 
Sobraon,  Chillianwala  and  Gujrat  were  all  serious 
engagements  in  which  the  three  arms  of  the  service 
were  employed,  with  no  great  disproportion  of  regular 
troops  on  either  side,  and  were  all  fought  with 
determination  and  considerable  loss  in  men  and 
officers.  Great  issues  were  at  stake  ;  the  chief  and 
vital  one  being  whether  Northern  India  should  be 
owned  by  England  or  by  the  military  kingdom  founded 
by  Maharaja  Runjit  Singh  ;  and  at  Firozshah  and 
Chillianwala  there  were  moments  when  the  fortunes  of 
English  and  Sikhs  swayed  doubtfully  in  the  balance. 

The  volume  which  General  Sir  Charles  Gough  has 
now  published  deals  with  this  interesting  and  momen- 
tous period,  and,  putting  aside  the  portion  which  deals 
with  Sikh  history  and  the  administration  of  the  Punjab, 
which  contains  nothing  original  or  sufficiently  sugges- 
tive to  merit  notice,  his  object  is  to  rehabilitate  the 
character  of  his  distinguished  kinsman,  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  afterwards  Viscount  Gough,  for  skilful  general- 
ship. Lord  Gough,  then  Commander-in  Chief,  person- 
ally conducted  both  Sikh  campaigns,  and  the  discredit 
attaching  to  indecisive  actions  and  the  glory  of  eventual 
victory  are  justly  his  alone.  No  general  was  more 
fortunate  than  he,  for  he  was  twice  superseded  after 
actions  which,  to  distant  and  anxious  observers, 
appeared  rather  defeats  than  victories,  and  twice, 
before  the  orders  could  take  effect,  he  retrieved  the 
position  and  his  own  reputation  by  brilliant  victories, 
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which  added  a  large  and,  politically  and  strategically, 
the  most  important  province  of  India  to  the  British 
crown.     No  one  will  be   disposed  to   cavil   at  the 
generous  spirit  which  has  inspired  Sir  Charles  Gough's 
book,  or  to  question  the  impartiality  of  the  narrative, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  new  materials  which  are 
stated  to  have  been  available  in  the  diary  and  memoranda 
of  Lord  Gough  and  of  officers  like  Sir  Arthur  Borton, 
who  took  part  in  the  campaign,  throw  much  additional 
light  on  the  events  described,  or  are  likely  to  influence 
the  estimate  which  for  fifty  years  has  been  formed 
of  the  generalship  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  That 
estimate   has   undoubtedly   been   that    Lord  Gough 
was   a   great   soldier   but   a   bad  general  ;  gallant, 
generous  and  undaunted  by  adverse  fortune,  beloved 
by  his  troops  and  the  officers  who  served  under  him ;  a 
typical  fighter,  but  destitute  of  the  patience,  prudence 
and  clearness  of  vision  which  enable  a  leader  success- 
fully to  conduct  complicated  operations  in  face  of  the 
enemy  or  to  realize  the  critical  moment  for  action.  It 
is  not  possible  here  to  discuss  the  intricate  military 
problems  which  the  two  Sikh  campaigns  offer  for  solu- 
tion, and  it  is  only  proposed  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
general  considerations  which  the  narrative  suggests. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  well  for  the  reader  who 
desires  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  situation  to 
consult  the  two  interesting  monographs  on  Lord  Har- 
dinge  and  Lord  Dalhousie  in  the  "Rulers  of  India" 
series,  the  first  written  by  the  son  of  the  Governor- 
General  who  ruled  British  India  at  the  time  of  the  first 
campaign,  and  himself  present   at  the  battles  ;  the 
second  by  Sir  William  Hunter,  on   the  succeeding 
Governor-General,  in  whose  time  the  Punjab  was  finally 
annexed.     These  will   render   more   clear   than  Sir 
Charles  Gough  has  succeeded  in  doing  the  character 
and  effect  of  Lord  Hardinge's  interference  with  the 
first  campaign,  and  the  most  unfortunate  delay  in  com- 
mencing the  second,  which  was  partly  due   to  the 
natural  deference  of  Lord  Dalhousie — a  newly  arrived 
Governor-General — to  the  opinion  of  an  experienced 
Commander-in-Chief.    There   is   no    doubt   that  the 
presence  with  the  army  of  Lord  Hardinge — a  distin- 
guished Peninsular  and  Waterloo  officer  and  a  special 
favourite  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington — distinctly  placed 
Lord    Gough   at   a   disadvantage.      Nothing  could 
have  been   more   chivalrous    than   Lord  Hardinge's 
action  in  placing  his  services  as  second  in  command 
at   Lord    Gough's   disposal,    but   the   value   of  his 
advice  did  not  compensate  for  the  embarrassment  of 
the  position.    It  was  derogatory  to   the   dignity  of 
the  ruler  of  India  to  accept  a  subordinate  place,  even 
in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  so  understood  in 
England,  where  it  was  officially  disapproved.   But  more 
than  this,  it  carried  with  it  the  mischief  of  divided  re- 
sponsibility ;  for,  whatever  military  rank  Lord  Hardinge 
might  elect  to  hold,  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  his 
ultimate   right  as  supreme   ruler  of  the  country  to 
determine  at  any  vital  crisis  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign.   This  right   he   asserted   the   very  day  after 
taking  up  the  position  of  second  in  command,  when,  the 
Sikhs  being  in  position  at  Firozshah,  Lord  Gough  pro- 
posed to  attack  in  the  early  morning,  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  General  Littler,  who,  with  5,000  men 
from  Firozpur,  was  marching  to  join  him  and  who  was 
only  a  few  hours  distant.    The  Governor-General,  after 
a  long  discussion  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  refused 
to  permit  the  attack  until  Sir  J.  Littler's  force  had  come 
up.    The  result  was  that  the  battle  was  commenced 
when  there  were  but  three  hours  remaining  of  daylight, 
too  short  a  time  to  defeat  the  Sikhs,  who  were  far 
stronger  in  artillery  than  the  English,  a  night  of  con- 
fusion and  anxiety  succeeding,  when  the  situation  of  the 
army  was  critical  in  the  extreme.    Firozshah  cost  us 
2,415  in  killed  and  wounded;  and  although,  consider- 
ing the  numbers  and  gallantry  of  the  Sikhs,  the  per- 
emptory decision  of  the  Governor-General  to  await 
General  Littler's  arrival   was   undeniably  sound,  yet 
Lord  Gough  may  fairly  claim  that  the  victory  would 
have  been  a  more  decisive  one  if  he  had  been  allowed 
daylight  in  which  to  win  it,  for  General  Littler's  force 
had  small  effect  on  the  result,  one-half  never  being  fully 
in  action  and  the  other  half  being  repulsed. 

Chillianwala  was  a  victory  which  cost  us  as  dearly  as 
Firozshah,  2,338  men  being  killed  and  wounded,  and 


here  Lord  Gough's  error  is  asserted  by  military  critics 
to  be  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  posi- 
tion where  he  was  compelled  to  give  battle  under  con- 
ditions favourable  to  the  Sikhs  and  unfavourable  to 
the  English,  without  waiting  for  the  heavy  artillery 
marching  from  Multan  to  reinforce  him,  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  soon  afterwards  won  the  brilliant  and  final 
victory  of  Gujrat. 

But  the  most  serious  charge  against  Lord  Gough  is 
procrastination  and  not  precipitation,  which  might  well 
be  forgiven ;  for  in  Oriental  warfare  he  is  the  best 
general  who  marches  straightest  and  most  swiftly  on  the 
enemy.    With  Asiatics,  the  general  who  hesitates  is 
lost.    But  why  did  this  dashing  commander  remain,  as 
idle  as  an  Olympian  god,  on  the  Simla  hills  through  all 
the  summer  of  1848,  when  Diwan  Mulraj  had  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  at  Multan  and  had  killed  English 
officers  in  the  fort,  and  when  the  Punjab,  seeing  punish- 
ment delayed,  was  preparing  for  a  second   trial  of 
strength  with  the  English  ?    The  Resident  at  Lahore 
was  urgent  for  action  ;  Lieutenant  Herbert  Edwardes, 
on  the  distant  frontier,  making  head  against  the  disci- 
plined forces  of  rebellion  with  his  wild  Afghans  and 
Belooches,  was  calling  for  help,  but  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  would  not  move,  and  leisurely  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  winter  campaign.     The  honours  of  the 
second  Sikh  war  rest  with  Lieutenant,  afterwards  Sir 
Herbert,  Edwardes,  who  alone,  with  undisciplined  levies, 
defeated  the  Sikhs,  who  were  far  superior  in  numbers, 
with  great  loss,  in  two  pitched  battles,  and  drove  Mulraj 
into  Multan.     No  more  splendid  feat  of  arms  is  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  our  Indian  history.  Lord  Gough, 
month  after  month,  remained  inactive,  though  he  had 
two  camps  of  18,000  men  at  Lahore  and  Firozpur  ;  and 
it  was  only  when  Sir  Frederick  Currie,  a  civilian,  was 
himself  despatching  a  force   to  relieve  Edwardes  at 
Multan  that  he  took  action.    But  it  was  then  too  late, 
and  the  flame  of  rebellion,  which  Lord  Gough  might 
have  stamped  out  in  April,  had  enwrapped  the  whole 
Punjab  in   October.      The  apologies  of  Sir  Charles 
Gough  for  the  Commander-in-Chief's  inaction  are  trivial. 
Lord  Dalhousie  on  his  first  arrival  in  India  naturally 
deferred  to  Lord  Gough's  opinion  ;  and  the  excuse  that 
a  summer  campaign  would  have  caused  great  loss  and 
suffering  to  the  army  is  surely  not  suited  to  a  genera- 
tion which  has  seen  the  Mutiny  and  Soudan  campaigns. 
If  Lord  Lawrence  had,  in  1857,  shown  the  apathy  of 
Lord  Gough  in  1848,  we  should  have  temporarily  lost 
India.     But   another   inconsistent   and   still  weaker 
defence  is  that  Lord  Gough  believed  that  the  rising  at 
Multan  would  spread  and  become  a  national  revolt,  and 
that  it  was  useless  to  put  down  local  insurrections  when 
the  army  might  have  to  meet  the  whole  Sikh  people  in 
arms.    Better  judges  than  Lord  Gough  hold  this  theory 
thoroughly  unsound  and  that  immediate  action  would 
have  inevitably  saved  the  situation.     However  that 
may  be,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  left  political  considera- 
tions to  the  Resident  at  Lahore  and  the  Governor- 
General,  and  to  have  crushed  armed  rebellion  with  a 
strong  hand  as  soon  as  it  had  declared  itself.    Nor  did 
his  subsequent  rashness  atone  for  his  early  indecision. 
Having  waited  so  long   he   might   well   have  been 
content  to  wait  a  little  longer,  when,  with  24,000  men 
and  an  overpowering   artillery,  the   bloody  and  in- 
decisive action  of  Chillianwala  might  have  been  as  cheap 
and  successful  as  Gujrat. 

But  Lord  Gough  did  not  learn  from  experience,  and 
repeated  in  the  second  campaign  the  mistakes  of  the 
first.  Firozshah  might  have  been  condoned,  but 
Chillianwala  cannot  be  forgiven.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign the  British  army  had  no  experience  of  the  quality 
of  the  Sikhs,  and  its  leaders  had  not  understood  that 
Maharaja  Runjit  Singh  and  his  foreign  generals — 
Avatabile,  Ventura,  Court,  and  Allard — had  manufac- 
tured a  fighting  machine  almost  equal  to  the  Indian 
army,  which  was  largely  composed  of  Hindustani 
soldiers,  inferior  in  strength  and  staying  power  to  the 
Sikhs.  But  the  foreign  generals  had  all  gone,  after 
the  death  of  the  great  Maharaja,  and  the  leaders  left 
were  incapable,  sensual,  drunken  courtiers,  as  much  at 
the  orders  of  the  democratic  committee  of  Lahore  as 
the  Greek  army  of  to-day  is  subservient  to  the  modern 
Cleons  of  Athens.  The  writer  of  this  review  has 
known  many  of  them,  and  has  often  discussed  with 
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them  their  lost  campaigns  :  Raja  Tej  Singh,  who, 
commanded  at  Sobraon,  a  gloomy  old  man  at  his 
castle  at  Battala  :  Sirdar  Runjor  Singh,  who  com- 
manded at  Firozshah,  and  many  other  better  soldiers  in 
less  responsible  positions.  "  You  were  only  a  little 
finger  better  than  we,"  they  would  say.  And  with 
such  leaders  it  is  wonderful  that  they  fought  so  well. 
With  better  generals  the  Sikhs  would  have  beaten  Lord 
Gough  at  Firozshah,  and  the  present  volume  would 
never  have  been  written  to  justify  victories  which 
nothing  but  the  incomparable  valour  of  English  soldiers 
saved  from  being  disastrous  defeats. 

A  DUCAL  LANDLORD'S  APOLOGIA. 

[published  this  week.] 

"A  Great  Agricultural  Estate  :  being  the  Story  of  the 
Origin  and  Administration  of  Woburn  and  Thor- 
ney."  By  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  London  :  John 
Murray.  1897. 

THIS  is  a  little  book  that  might  be  studied  with 
advantage  by  every  great  landlord  in  the  king- 
dom, and  perhaps  by  those  who  advocate  the  abolition 
of  great  landlords.  It  is  a  just,  frank  and  temperate 
statement  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  ducal  estate 
through  the  mutations  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
For  the  last  eighty  years  income  and  expenditure  are 
put  down  to  the  uttermost  farthing  ;  while  in  the  his- 
torical part  of  his  narrative  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has 
been  resolved  to  "  nothing  extenuate  or  set  down  aught 
in  malice."  Of  course,  one  thing  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  reading  this  excellent  statement  of  a  landlord's 
case,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  reason  from  an  indi- 
vidual estate  to  estates  in  general,  for  conditions  vary, 
and  no  two  estates  are  exactly  on  all  fours.  Many 
landlords  would  not,  and  others  could  not,  spend  equal 
sums  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  order  to  maintain  their 
estates  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  ;  and  it  also  makes  a 
difference  whether  tenants  cordially  assist  the  landlord 
by  doing  their  best  to  further  his  efforts,  or  whether  they 
actively  endeavour  to  thwart  his  reforms,  or  even  main- 
tain an  attitude  of  supreme  indifference  towards  them. 
With  this  reservation  it  would  be  impossible  either 
for  a  landlord  or  a  tenant  to  study  the  Duke's  apologia 
without  deriving  profit  from  it.  It  may  be  said  at  once 
that  the  author  is  not  a  political  economist  of  the  Stuart 
Mill  school,  nor  has  he  a  high  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  as  a  land  and  landlord  reformer.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  contention 
that  a  system  of  land  tenure  which  allows  a  great  estate 
to  descend  unimpaired  from  one  generation  to  another 
secures  to  those  dwelling  on  the  soil  material  and  moral 
advantages  greater  than  any  that  are  promised  under 
any  alternative  system,  tried  or  untried.  Agricultural 
depression  cannot  be  removed  by  exterminating  the 
landlords,  but  it  might  be  partially  relieved  by  the 
restoration  of  confidence,  by  good  farming,  and  by 
the  attraction  of  more  capital  into  land.  As  a  rule,  the 
owner  of  a  great  estate  is  in  a  better  position  to  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  the  people  on  that  estate  than 
are  the  smaller  proprietors.  He  has  greater  resources, 
and  can  better  bear  the  blows  of  adverse  fortune.  This 
and  other  points  are  clearly  elucidated  from  the  Duke's 
standpoint  ;  and  if  the  management  of  the  Bedford 
estates  has  not  always  been  conducted  on  those  strict 
commercial  lines  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  political 
economists,  why  so  much  the  worse  for  the  political 
economists.  The  English  land  system  will  never  be 
regulated  on  the  basis  of  squeezing  so  much  out  of  the 
soil  within  a  given  time,  with  no  regard  for  the  future. 

A  SOCIALIST  PHILOSOPHER. 

f<  Outspoken  Essays  on  Social  Subjects."   By  E.  Belfort 
Bax.    London  :  William  Reeve.  1897. 

THERE  is  one  undeniable  advantage  in  being  a 
Socialist  philosopher.  Most  of  us  spend  our  lives 
in  bolstering  up  with  the  best  arguments  we  can  find 
opinions  we  have  adopted  without  inquiry,  merely 
because  they  have  commended  themselves  to  our 
temperament  or  have  been  impressed  upon  us  by  others 
in  the  plastic  years  of  our  youth.  Our  opinions  may  be 
right  or  they  may  be  wrong.    If  our  friends  agree  with 


them  they  praise  our  common  sense  ;  if  their  prejudices 
conflict  with  ours  they  pity  our  lack  of  intelligence. 
Always  that  portion  of  life  which  can  be  devoted  to  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  and  the  ratiocinative  pursuit 
of  truth  is  too  short  for  us  to  prove  all  things,  and  so 
we  hold  fast  in  the  main  to  the  conventional  ideas  of 
our  civilization.  But  the  Socialist  philosopher  is  nothing 
if  not  unconventional.  He  makes  a  tabula  rasa  of  his 
mind  and  of  his  moral  nature,  and  then  attempts  to 
write  thereon  only  what  is  dictated  by  pure  reason. 
For  him  the  more  people  accept  an  idea,  the  less  likely 
it  is  to  be  true,  and  when  he  lets  himself  loose  amongst 
the  conventions  of  polite  society,  as  Mr.  Belfort  Bax 
does  in  his  "Outspoken  Essays,"  a  Malay  running 
amok  creates  less  devastation.  Outspoken  these  essays 
certainly  are,  and  the  freshness  of  their  point  of  view, 
joined  to  a  delightful  spirit  of  paradox,  makes  them 
attractive  reading,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Bax's  unwashed  and 
unshaven  style,  poor  type  and  innumerable  misprints. 

In  the  essay  on  "The  Everlasting  Female"  Mr. 
Bax  is  at  his  best.  He  hates  the  movement  for 
woman's  "  emancipation  "  with  a  hatred  that  never 
relaxes.  The  brutal  turn  he  gives  to  his  English 
rendering  of  "das  Ewige  Weibliche "  well  expresses 
his  attitude  towards  womankind.  "  L'eternel  feminin  " 
has  no  power  to  mollify  him,  and  he  sets  himself 
to  combat  the  prevailing  impression  "  that  the  female 
sex  is  grievously  groaning  under  the  weight  of  male 
oppression "  with  a  terrific  array  of  argument  and 
fact  to  the  contrary.  The  law,  he  maintains,  is  scan- 
dalously biassed  in  favour  of  women,  and  in  its 
administration  still  more  so.  A  wife  can  leave  her 
husband.  A  husband  may  not  leave  his  wife,  though 
he  is  liable  for  her  postnuptial  torts  if  she  leaves  him. 
The  existing  marriage  laws  he  considers  no  more  than 
"  a  '  plant '  to  enable  the  woman  to  swindle  and  oppress 
the  man."  Men  get  the  cat  ;  women,  even  child  tor- 
turers, never.  Men  are  hanged  for  less  heinous  crimes 
than  those  for  which  women  are  reprieved.  As  for  the 
assumed  muscular  inferiority  of  the  "  weaker  sex,"  he 
pooh-poohs  it.  Revolvers  and  policemen  have  changed 
all  that,  and  he  maintains  that  women  have  in  reality  a 
much  greater  vitality  and  physical  endurance  than  men, 
and  are  less  sensitive  to  pain.  If  hewere  pressed  he  would 
no  doubt  compare  them  to  cats  in  their  tenacity  to 
life  and  other  qualities.  Woman  suffrage  would  lead 
to  a  feminine  despotism  ;  the  opening  of  the  professions 
to  women  to  the  triumph  of  mediocrity,  since  "the 
ability  and  industry  utterly  insufficient  to  raise  a  man 
out  of  the  level  of  mediocrity  is  often  adequate  to 
furnish  a  woman  with  a  name  and  fame  equal  to  an 
income  for  life."  We  have  no  desire  to  enter  the  lists 
against  so  ungallant  a  champion,  but  we  hand  him  over 
without  compunction  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  out- 
raged sex. 

The  "Nonconformist  conscience"  is  not  less  of  a 
red  rag  to  Mr.  Bax  than  the  emancipation  of  woman. 
He  traces  its  development  from  Puritanism  through 
Evangelicalism,  and  calls  it  "the  eternal  quintessence 
of  the  hypocritical  type  of  bourgeois  philistinism." 
And  when  Mr.  Bax  calls  anything  bourgeois  he  has 
said  his  worst.  No  word  in  the  religious  or  political 
controversies  of  any  age  or  any  nation  has  ever  ex- 
pressed such  a  concentration  of  hatred  and  contempt 
as  does  this  epithet  in  the  mouth  of  a  Socialist  philoso- 
pher. "  Aristocrat  "  in  the  days  of  '93  was  a  mild  term 
of  reproach  compared  with  this  epithet  of  scorn.  In 
other  essays  he  falls  foul  in  turn  of  all  that  the  Non- 
conformist conscience  holds  dear  and  countenances  that 
which  it  most  abhors.  "  Holiness"  per  se  is  a  morbid, 
emotional  state.  "Sin"  is  merely  the  affirmation  of 
our  animal  nature,  the  Hegelian  antithesis  of  "Holi- 
ness," and  by  itself  a  morbid  state  also.  It  is  only  by 
the  synthesis  of  the  two  that  we  get  the  whole  Hege- 
lian man.  He  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  gambling, 
for  woman,  wine  and  song,  and  he  lectures  his  own 
Socialist  friends  for  too  strenuously  denouncing  luxury 
and  ease  as  such.  It  is  not  so  much  the  rich  man's 
vice  and  inactivity,  he  says,  but  rather  the  business 
man's  inexhaustible  energy  and  abstention  from  expen- 
diture that  are  most  dangerous  to  the  proletariat. 
Everywhere  in  Mr.  Bax's  book  one  finds  the  same 
stimulating  originality  in  the  point  of  view  ;  and  often 
as  he  may  disagree  with  his  conclusions,  the  intellectu- 
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ally  vigorous  reader  cannot  but  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  fillip  he  gives  to  the  understanding. 

But  note  now  the  infirmity  of  the  human  mind.  No 
sooner  has  it  got  rid  of  one  set  of  shibboleths  than  it 
needs  must  assume  another.  With  Mr.  Bax  it  is  the 
Marxian  shibboleth  that  replaces  the  conventional 
shibboleths  of  the  multitude.  "  Surplus- value  "  is  to 
him  a  word  as  blessed  as  Mesopotamia.  Marx's  theory 
of  value  is  thrice  slain.  It  is  not  even  essential  to  the 
theory  of  Socialism,  as  the  famous  Communist  manifesto 
of  Marx  and  Engels,  written  before  the  former  had 
elaborated  his  theory  of  surplus-value,  sufficiently 
shows.  Yet  here  is  Mr.  Bax  in  one  of  his  essays 
deducing  in  the  familiar  Hegelian  manner  exchange- 
value  from  the  synthesis  of  labour-time  and  use-value, 
without  any  regard  for  the  real  determining  element  in 
all  value,  the  demand  for  the  commodity  valued,  and  led 
by  the  necessities  of  his  theory  into  the  absurd  assertion 
that  "coined  money  has  no  utility  in  itself."  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  a  distinct  use-value,  arising  out  of  its 
convenience  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  the  varying 
demand  for  coined  money  for  the  purposes  of  exchange 
causes  a  constant  fluctuation  in  its  value.  This  fact 
alone  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  Mr.  Bax  of  the 
falsity  of  the  Marxian  theory.  It  is  all  the  more 
surprising  that  he  should  still  cling  to  it,  because  in 
another  essay  he  conclusively  demolishes  that  other 
Marxian  shibboleth  of  the  German  doctrinaire  Socialists 
known  as  the  materialistic  theory  of  history — that  is,  the 
doctrine  that  the  development  of  mankind  is  determined 
solely  by  economic  conditions.  So  difficult  is  it  for 
even  a  Socialist  philosopher  to  clear  his  mind  of  all 
shibboleths. 

THE  APOTHEOSIS   OF  THE  ARYAN. 
[published  this  week.] 

u  The  Evolution  of  the  Aryan."  By  Rudolph  von 
Ihering.  Translated  from  the  German  by  A. 
Drucker,  M.P.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein. 
1897. 

FEW  theories  have  laid  so  complete  a  hold  of  the 
popular  imagination  as  that  of  our  descent  from 
an  Aryan  stock.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  primitive 
pastoral  people  who  lived  somewhere  in  Asia,  and, 
spreading  on  the  one  hand  into  the  Indian  Peninsula 
and  on  the  other  into  Europe,  became  tillers  of  the  soil, 
sailors  and  warriors,  and  developed  into  the  peoples  of 
modern  Europe  and  the  wonderful  nations  of  India. 
We  all  know  vaguely  the  linguistic  arguments  upon 
which  the  theory  was  founded,  and  have  heard  some- 
thing of  the  methods  of  verbal  palaeontology  by  which, 
from  consideration  of  the  root-words  common  to  the 
languages  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Aryan 
mother-tongue,  the  habits  and  mode  of  civilization  of 
the  Aryan  race  have  been  reconstructed.  And  we  have 
all  felt  that  there  was  something  peculiarly  satisfying 
to  British  instincts  in  the  theory  that  the  modern  union 
of  India  and  England  was  a  tardy  regathering^  of  the 
poorest  Aryan  relation  into  the  bosom  of  the  most 
prosperous  Aryan  family.  Von  Ihering  accepted  the 
Aryan  theory  in  the  completest  fashion,  and,  although 
Mr.  Drucker,  in  an  interesting  preface  to  the  book  he 
has  translated  so  well,  tries  to  insist  that  much  more 
than  the  linguistic  argument  has  been  used,  we  cannot 
find  much  evidence  of  anything  but  the  traditional 
methods  of  the  Phil-Aryans  in  the  volume.  None  the 
less  the  work  is  of  very  great  interest,  and  we  commend 
it  to  all  interested  in  speculations  as  to  the  past  history 
of  mankind. 

Von  Ihering  begins  by  picturing  his  conception  of  the 
ancestral  condition  of  the  Aryans.  He  will  have  none 
of  the  recent  iconoclastic  view  which  places  the 
ancestral  home  in  European  or  Asiatic  Russia,  but 
maintains  the  traditional  view  of  the  table-lands  of 
Central  Asia  as  the  home  of  the  mother  nation.  He 
describes  the  pastoral  character,  the  ignorance  of 
metals,  the  simple  clothing  and  simpler  laws,  and  the 
nomadic,  rural  life  of  the  primitive  race.  Then,  in  a 
series  of  striking  chapters,  he  contrasts  with  this 
simplicity  the  high  civilization  of  the  Semitic  races  of 
Babylon,  and  suggests  the  modes  in  which  the  Aryans 
became  modified  by  contact  with  this  advanced  civi- 
lization.   Having  learned  from  the  Semite  the  practice 


of  agriculture,  the  building  of  towns  and  the  navigation 
of  ships,  the  Aryan  began  his  migrations.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  attempts  to  show  the  transition  from 
Aryan  to  Roman  civilization,  which  took  place  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  new  conditions  met  in  wandering, 
and  the  development  of  modern  nations  from  the 
civilization  of  Rome.  The  whole  is  a  brilliant  series  of 
pictures,  abounding  in  realistic  detail,  and,  as  in  all 
his  writings,  there  is  shown  in  this  the  special  faculty 
of  von  Ihering  for  producing  broad  effects  by  careful 
elaboration  of  details.  But,  while  we  admit  to  the  full 
the  interest  and  the  value  of  the  work,  we  confess 
ourselves  among  those  to  whom  the  translator  referred 
in  his  preface,  who  hold  that  the  "  entire  theory  of 
the  descent  of  the  European  of  to-day  from  the  Aryan  is 
an  absolute  error."  The  terms  "Indo-European"  or 
"  Indo-Germanic "  or  "Aryan"  are  linguistic,  not 
racial.  Quite  possibly  at  some  time  in  the  remote  past 
there  existed  somewhere  in  Asia  a  people  of  Caucasian 
stock  to  which  the  name  Aryan  might  be  applied.  But 
that  term  can  apply  only  to  the  hypothetical  language 
which  is  no  doubt  the  root  language  of  the  dominant 
languages  of  to-day.  The  evidence  is  strong  that  when 
such  a  race  existed  the  world  was  already  peopled  with 
races  belonging  to  many  stocks,  some  Caucasian  like 
the  Semites,  some  Mongolian,  some  Ethiopian.  When 
the  Aryans  spread  and  came  in  contact  with  other 
races,  it  may  not  be  doubted  that  they  imposed  their 
language  on  many  stocks  ;  but  equally  it  may  not 
be  doubted  that,  as  a  race,  they  blended  with  these 
other  stocks.  There  are  no  common  racial  features 
binding  together  the  peoples  whose  languages  show 
this  common  Aryan  ancestry,  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  complete  racial  dissimilarity.  Von  Ihering 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  considered  the  phenomenon 
so  familiar  to-day — the  acceptance  by  nations  or  tribes 
of  alien  languages  ;  and,  for  ourselves,  we  attach  far 
more  importance  to  the  indelible  physical  characters  of 
organisms,  inevitably  transmitted  from  parent  to  child, 
than  to  the  mutable  characters  of  language  which  are 
reacquired  in  each  generation. 

TWO  BOOKS  ABOUT  SPENSER. 

"The  Sources  of  Spenser's  Classical  Mythology."  By 
Alice  Elizabeth  Sawtelle,  Ph.D.  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

"  The  Faerie  Queene."  Book  I.  Edited  from  the 
Original  Editions  of  1590  and  1596.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Glossary  by  Kate  M.  Warren.  Con- 
stable &  Co.  1897. 

THIS  book  is  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
those  who  have  for  the  last  twelve  years  been 
pleading  for  the  association  of  the  study  of  our  national 
classics  with  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics 
have  not  pleaded  in  vain.  What  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
persist  in  ignoring,  the  Johns  Hopkins  and  Yale 
Universities  in  America  are  heartily  recognizing,  namely, 
that  the  proper  place  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  in  a 
curriculum  of  literary  study  is  not  beside  the  barbarous 
and  semi-barbarous  experiments  of  our  Teutonic  an- 
cestors, but  beside  Sophocles,  Virgil  and  Homer.  This 
book  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  indissoluble  and 
essential  connexion  between  our  great  classics  and  the 
classics  of  antiquity.  The  author  is  a  pupil  of  that 
well-known  scholar  Professor  Albert  S.  Cook,  of  the 
Yale  University,  and  it  certainly  does  great  credit  both  to 
the  master  and  to  the  pupil.  It  is  a  careful  and  erudite 
monograph  on  the  sources  of  Spenser's  Classical 
Mythology,  tracing  to  their  origin  and  elucidating 
Spenser's  innumerable  references  to  and  uses  of  ancient 
mythology.  Spenser  was  a  singularly  inaccurate 
scholar,  particularly  with  regard  to  Greek.  His  blunders 
and  false  quantities  are  indeed  often  appalling  ;  but  it 
is  clear  that,  if  he  read  loosely  and  inexactly,  he  had 
read  very  widely  and  with  intelligence  and  sympathy. 
All  this  must  have  added  greatly  to  Miss  Sawtelle's 
labour  in  tracing  his  adaptations  and  allusions  to  their 
sources,  for  he  frequently  perverts  what  he  borrows. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
lexicon  alphabetically  arranged,  so  that  the  information 
given  is  readily  accessible  to  the  student.  Miss 
Sawtelle  has  plainly  a  tenderness  for  her  author,  and 
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hough  she  draws  attention  to  some  of  his  errors,  she 
glides  over  or  ignores  others.  Her  plan  unfortunately 
does  not  extend  to  elucidating  Spenser's  use  of  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  she  would  do  good  service  by  supple- 
menting the  present  volume  by  another  which  should 
furnish  a  commentary  on  the  ethics  and  theology  of  the 
Minor  Poems  as  well  as  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene."  The 
Hymns  are  pregnant  with  Platonism.  To  most  modern 
readers  of  Spenser  a  commentary  on  such  lines  as 
"  For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take, 
For  soul  is  form  and  doth  the  body  make  " 
would  assuredly  not  be  superfluous.  Without  at  least 
a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Aristotle's  "  Ethics"  the 
very  design  and  framework  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  as 
well  as  innumerable  details  such  as  the  House  of 
Medina,  must  be,  critically  speaking,  unintelligible. 

Of  a  very  different  order  to  Miss  Sawtelle's  work  is 
Miss  Warren's  edition  of  "The  Faerie  Queene,"  of 
which  this  volume  is  the  first  instalment.  What  she 
is  competent  to  do  she  has  done  well  ;  but  how  an 
editor  who  is  plainly  no  classical  scholar  can  undertake 
an  edition  of  a  poem  which  is  not  only  saturated  with 
classicism,  but  is  and  was  designed  to  be  a  sort  of  com- 
mentary on  Aristotle's  "  Ethics,"  is  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. Of  the  allegory  Miss  Warren  naively  observes, 
"The  allegory  underlying  the  'Faerie  Queene'  has 
been  very  differently  viewed.  Some  make  it  of  main 
importance  in  the  poem,  others  say  it  is  of  little  worth. 
The  Prefatory  Letter  to  Raleigh  shows  that  Spenser 
thought  it  of  importance."  He  probably  did  !  Has 
Miss  Warren  ever  reflected  on  Milton's  eulogy  of 
Spenser  as  "  our  sage  and  serious  poet  whom  I  dare 
be  known  to  think  a  better  teacher  than  Scotus  or 
Aquinas,"  or  is  she  aware  that  the  poem  was  designed 
to  supply  the  want  in  English  of  a  popular  treatise  on 
moral  philosophy  ?  The  work  no  doubt  owes  its  popu- 
larity not  to  its  philosophy  but  to  its  poetic  beauties, 
but  to  ignore  its  didactic  purpose  is  a  capital  and 
serious  defect  in  an  editor — a  defect  which  no  carefully 
revised  text  and  pertinent  glossary  can  compensate. 

DR.  CONAN  DOYLE'S  LATEST  BOOK. 

[published  this  week.] 

"  Uncle  Bernac  :  a  Memory  of  the  Empire."  By  A. 
Conan  Dovle.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
1897. 

UNCLE  BERNAC  had  a  nephew  named  Louis  de 
Laval.  He  was  the  son  of  noble  sires,  a  stead- 
fast lover,  and  the  possessor,  no  doubt,  of  many 
admirable  qualities.  But  if  we  may  judge  from  this  one 
product  of  his  pen,  he  was  most  decidedly  an  unskilful 
writer  ;  an  amateur1,  one  would  say,  who  had  not  felt  the 
workings  of  even  a  rudimentary  conscience.  He 
introduces  himself  to  our  notice  on  board  a  lugger 
sailing  from  Kent  to  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  for  our 
benefit  he  reads  once  more  the  letter  he  has  received 
from  his  uncle  inviting  him  to  return  to  France.  There 
is  nothing  odd  about  the  contents  of  the  letter  ; 
but  above  the  seal  on  the  outside  he  notices  the 
hastily  scrawled  words  "  Don't  come."  Hardly  has  he 
given  us  this  incentive  to  attention,  when  he  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  pour  cold  water  on  our  preparations  for 
excitement  by  letting* out  that,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
he  has  been  for  thirty  years  married  to  the  Eugenie 
whom  he  left  behind  him  in  Kent  that  night.  From 
this  moment  we  began  to  doubt  his  skill  as  a  story- 
teller ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  mysterious  "Don't 
come  "  we  tried  to  forget  that  the  chilling  confession 
had  ever  been  made,  and  we  confidingly  sailed  with  him 
for  twenty  pages  on  board  the  lugger  and  tramped  for 
another  half-dozen  through  a  marsh.  We  were  almost 
as  tired  of  this  marsh  as  De  Laval  himself,  when, 
happily  for  all  concerned,  a  cottage  appeared  in  sight. 
Here  at  last,  we  said,  the  story  is  going  to  begin.  A 
mysterious  man  is  discovered  in  the  cottage  ;  he  tries  to 
hide  a  paper,  De  Laval  finds  it  and  reads  it ;  two  strangers 
break  in,  and  De  Laval  is  all  but  murdered.  Enter  a 
bloodhound  and  soldiers.  General  commotion,  in  fact, 
which  lasts  for  some  sixty  pages  and  finally  lands  De  Laval 
in  his  uncle's  castle  (p.  92).  Getting  there  has  been  a  deci- 
dedly long  and  tiresome  process  ;  still,  we  were  thankful 


to  have  arrived  even  so  far,  and  our  spirits  rise  when 
De  Laval  is  introduced  to  Bernac's  daughter  Sibylle. 
This  looks  hopeful,  for  Sibylle  turns  out  to  be  the 
writer  of  the  mysterious  words  above  the  seal.  Why 
did  she  write  this  warning  ?  Because  her  father  is  a 
bad  man  and  fears  De  Laval,  and  if  he  cannot  marry  him 
to  his  daughter,  he  is  likely  to  render  him  harmless  in 
a  more  disagreeable  fashion.  The  marriage  is  out  of 
the  question,  since  Sibylle's  affections  are  already 
engaged  with  the  man  in  the  cottage  ;  therefore 
De  Laval's  life  is  in  danger,  and  therefore,  also,  we 
felt  sure  that  De  Laval  had  stumbled  into  such  a  hole 
that  nothing  but  a  story  could  get  him  out.  He  had 
shirked  the  inevitable  for  an  unconscionable  time  ;  but 
it  was  upon  him  at  last.  The  first  hundred  and  some 
pages  flap  like  a  useless  sail  impatient  for  a  favouring 
wind,  and  now,  when  we  arejust  beginning  to  scent  the 
approaching  breeze,  De  Laval  coolly  gives  up  the  voyage. 
This  long  introduction,  it  appears,  was  never  intended 
to  lead  up  to  a  story.  There  is  no  story  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money.  The  lugger,  the  letter,  the  warning, 
the  marsh,  the  cottage,  the  conspirators,  the  blood- 
hound, Sibylle— all  these  unfortunate  properties  were 
only  meant  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Napoleon. 
Here  we  perceive  a  far-fetched  reason  for  the  dulness 
of  the  first  hundred  and  twenty  pages  :  the  writer  was 
afraid  of  interesting  us  too  deeply  in  a  story  which  he 
had  no  intention  of  telling.  A  less  subtle  mind  might 
have  discovered  a  more  obvious  manner  of  attaining 
this  end ;  but  we  do  think  Dr.  Doyle  might  at 
least  have  taken  a  leaf  from  Sibylie's  book  and 
printed  a  prefatory  note,  "  Don't  read  the  first  eight 
chapters  of  De  Laval's  story."  The  ninth  chapter 
brings  us  to  Napoleon  and  the  real  business  of  this 
"  Memory  of  the  Empire."  We  stand  by  De  Laval's 
side  while  he  looks  at  the  stiff  Duroc,  the  shrewd  Talley- 
rand, the  red-headed  Ney,  the  black-whiskered  Murat, 
the  obstinate  Soult,  the  ambitious  Bernadotte.  Then 
the  Emperor  appears.  Happily  De  Laval's  first-hand 
account  of  Napoleon  does  not  disturb  the  very  familiar 
figure  of  that  great  man.  One  moment  he  is  "  Ossian- 
izing,"  the  next  he  is  cutting  a  franc  or  two  off  his 
palace  expenses  ;  now  he  is  correcting  a  Minister  who 
has  mistaken  the  number  of  guns  on  a  battery,  now  he 
is  lecturing  about  women.  He  tells  Josephine's  lady 
guests  that  their  elbows  are  red.  Isabey  comes  in  with 
his  dolls  ;  there  is  also  Gretry,  the  musician.  Perhaps 
we  knew  something  of  this  before  ;  at  any  rate,  it  will 
do  no  one  permanent  harm  to  see  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
it  again.  After  some  hundred  and  forty  pages  of 
Napoleon,  De  Laval  becomes  conscious  of  the  story  he 
left  flapping  in  the  cold  ;  he  hurries  up,  stumbles  on  for 
a  few  pages,  and  finally  blurts  out,  "  I'll  tell  you  another 
time." 

FICTION. 

"  Mere  Sentiment."    By  A.  J.  Dawson.    London  and 
New  York  :  John  Lane.  1897. 

A  T  R.  DAWSON'S  stories  are  very  unlike  art  of  any 
IV"*"  kind,  and  the  chief  impression  they  leave  on  the 
mind  is  one  of  commonness,  though  the  exact  nature  of 
the  all-pervading  vulgarity  is  not  easily  defined.  How- 
ever, one  can  lay  hold  of  sentences  here  and  there  to 
illustrate  the  indefinable  ;  and  as  Mr.  Dawson's  lan- 
guage is  not  a  bad  reflection  of  his  mind,  the  process 
is  not  so  much  unfair  as  unsatisfactory,  for  hits  phrases 
do  not  explain  the  whole  effect  of  vulgarity  ;  they  are 
only  indicative.  In  the  first  story,  for  instance,  "  Hatton 
Valyard  told  beautiful  Jasmine  Vivian  that  he  loved 
her,""  and  in  the  fourth  story  "the  owner  of  Burriwa 
Station  told  beautiful  Hettie  he  loved  her"— and  Mr. 
Dawson's  stories,  be  it  noted,  have  none  of  the  novelette's 
preposterous  charm.  It  is  true  that  on  one  rare  occa- 
sion he  goes  so  far  as  to  write  "  All  the  beautiful  panther 
in  her  swore  to  wake  longing  in  his  eyes."  There  is 
nothing  objectionable  in  this  sentence  ;  it  is  only  enter- 
taining, and  we  do  not  quote  it  against  him,  but  for 
him.  Unfortunately  it  is  an  exception,  and  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  faults  which  are  objectionable — 
his  extravagant  incontinence,  for  instance,  in  the  matter 
of  "  softly  rounded  curves,"  "  graceful  curves,"  "caress- 
ing lissomness,"  "lissom  undulations,"  "  rich  perfectly 
shaped  lips,"  "  fruit-shaped  cheeks,"  "  shapely  hands," 
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"soft  arms,"  "soft  brown  eyes,"  "  creamy  throats," 
'Sslim  white  throats,"  "slender  white  throats,"  "beau- 
tiful girls  slim  waists."  "  Beautiful  girl  "  appears 
countlessly ;  the  pages  are  sticky  with  it,  and  the 
amount  of  soft  gold  hair  would  last  a  man  of  ordinarily 
economical  tastes  for  a  lifetime.  All  such  cheap  luxury 
of  outline  would  be  stupid  enough  whatever  it  pretended 
to  depict  ;  but  the  physical  beauty  of  women  is  the 
very  last  thing  in  the  world  that  can  bear  the  touch  of 
slovenly  fingers.  It  is  like  the  scratching  of  a  finger- 
nail on  slate  to  stand  by  and  watch  this  particular  thing 
being  slopped  about  wholesale  with  the  indiscriminate 
breadth  of  Mr.  Dawson's  trowel.  And  here  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  common  grating  phrase  (twice  repeated) — 
in  the  sixth  story  we  are  told  that  Madge  "  laid  before  " 
a  man  "  the  open  pages  of  her  frailty's  private  diary," 
and  in  the  twelfth  that  Frou-Frou  also  "  laid  open  the 
pages  of  her  frailty's  private  diary." 

And  if  his  phraseology  is  glib  and  undistinguished, 
so  is  his  imagination  facile  and  wanting  in  objectivity. 
It  is  not  a  facile  imagination  that  makes  the  artist,  but 
a  fine  eye.  Mr.  Dawson  should  spend  a  year  in  Athens 
with  perfect  proportions  and  the  flawless  texture  of 
marble,  or  pass  a  forty  days  with  no  other  companion 
than  the  "  Wohltemperirtes  Clavier,"  and  perhaps  he 
would  do  well  to  exchange  Browning  for  Wordsworth. 
Even  the  story-teller  who  seems  to  spin  from  his  inside 
with  the  least  help  of  an  observant  eye,  knows,  if  he  is 
at  all  by  way  of  being  an  artist,  the  difference  between 
the  rather  shapeless  fancies  that  people  his  idle  ima- 
gination, and  those  others,  clearer  and  more  exacting, 
which  may  be  focussed  and  projected  upon  the  screen 
for  the  delight  of  others.  Beautiful  Jasmine,  beautiful 
Aileen,  beautiful  Sadra,  beautiful  Madge,  beautiful 
Magdalen,  beautiful  Violet,  are  the  soft  fancies  which 
should  be  blown  clean  out  of  the  imagination,  or  starved 
out  by  untiring  attempts  to  grasp  and  describe  coal- 
scuttles, or  other  things  of  an  equally  concrete  and 
unseductive  nature.  Mr.  Dawson  deiights  in  odd  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  this  kind  of  oddness  does  not  lead  to 
refinement.  It  is,  rather,  the  friend  of  commonness, 
for  peculiar  circumstances  lend  themselves  to  the 
weaving  of  just  such  fancies  as  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
presentation  in  print. 

"The   Faithful   City."     A   Romance.      By  Herbert 
Morrah.    London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1897. 

"  The  Faithful  City,"  one  would  say,  is  a  book  that 
could  only  have  been  written  by  an  American  ;  though 
whether  this  conclusion  is  matter  for  congratulation  or 
not  is  one  of  those  questions  which  are  apt  to  remain 
persistently  troublesome  until  relief  comes  with  the 
realization  that  they  may  be  left  unanswered.  A  little 
more,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  "The  Faithful  City" 
might  have  been  either  pleasurably  ridiculous  or  oddly 
powerful.  As  it  is,  the  novel  leaves  an  impression  of 
pretentious,  naively  pretentious,  dulness.  The  pre- 
tentiousness, therefore,  is  not  annoying.  The  author 
does  not  strike  us  as  a  humbug,  but  as  a  valiant  archer 
unsuccessfully  aiming  at  a  mark  which  either  does  not 
exist  or  is  completely  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators. We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Morrah's  mark  is, 
but  we  are  sure  he  does  not  hit  it.  Mr.  Morrah  calls 
his  book  "a  romance,"  but  there  is  no  story  and  no 
romance  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word.  The 
"faithful"  city  is  Harrisburg,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
it  is  wonderfully  ruled  by  the  benevolent  and  philo- 
sophical autocrat  Benjamin  Harris.  But  there  is  a 
revolutionary  party,  led  by  the  widow  of  a  traitor 
whom  Harris  had  condemned  to  death.  The  birth, 
development  and  fortunes  of  the  revolutionary  party  are 
carefully  studied  and  described  in  the  manner  of  a  his- 
torian not  at  all  in  search  of  anything  so  flimsy  as  a 
story.  And  Benjamin  Harris's  plans  and  aspirations 
are  also  described  in  some  detail.  There  is  nothing 
much  else  in  the  book.  Xow  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  man  would  take  a  deal  of  trouble  to  write  a 
romance  without  a  story,  unless  he  were  besieged  by 
the  uncontrollable  desire  to  set  down  for  his  readers 
something  of  serious  and  overwhelming  interest.  It 
is  the  fruitless,  and  perhaps  over-credulous,  search 
for  this  elusive  something  that  has  led  us  into  con- 
scientious difficulties.  Moreover,  Mr.  Morrah's  style 
is  at  times  so   businesslike  and   historical,  almost 


Gibbonlike,  that  we  have  to  rub  our  eyes  to  assure 
ourselves  that  what  he  is  saying  is  really  not  interest- 
ing. "  The  simplicity  of  Artorius  had  hailed  him  as  a 
splendid  acquisition  to  the  forces  which  should  oppose 
Benjamin  to  the  death.  .  .  .  He  had  been  very  careful 
at  first,  both  in  conversation  with  Artorius  and  in  the 
general  intercourse  of  the  growing  revolt,  to  profess  a 
burning  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  woman.  One  night 
he  had  raised  something  louder  than  an  ordinary  cheer 
when  he  proclaimed  the  merits  of  Jose,  and  trumpeted 
forth  the  promise  of  a  victory  in  thrilling  words.  Not 
many  of  those  who  were  ready  to  wield  the  nearest 
weapon  had  the  power  of  forcible  speech.  Carlos 
could  paint  the  wrongs  of  the  multitude  by  merely 
depicting  the  sufferings  of  his  own  chequered  career." 
No,  no  ;  the  man  who  wrote  this  passage  is  no 
ordinary  trifler  ;  and  with  the  "  simplicity  of  Artorius  " 
staring  us  in  the  face,  we  are  almost  persuaded  to 
admit  that  the  history  of  this  revolutionary  party  7tiust 
be  interesting.  There  is  only  one  way  of  making 
certain  that  this  is  not  so — but  we  are  not  prepared 
to  face  the  ordeal  of  reading  the  book  all  through 
again. 

"  False  Gods."    By  Mrs.  Albert  Bradshaw.    London  : 
Henry  &  Co. 

The  sex  has  never  been  very  strong  in  its  grammar. 
That  logical  science  naturally  offers  insuperable  diffi- 
culties to  the  inconsequence  of  the  feminine  mind.  But 
it  is  rare  to  find  such  a  perfect  specimen  of  how  English 
ought  not  to  be  written  as  this  latest  work  issuing 
from  Mrs.  Albert  Bradshaw's  fluent,  fluid  and  very 
feminine  pen.  People  who  set  about  writing  books 
should  at  least  learn  first  how  to  write  correctly.  Style 
is,  no  doubt,  a  gift  of  nature  ;  elegance  and  lucidity  of 
diction  not  all  of  us  can  acquire  ;  but  the  correct  relations 
of  subject  and  predicate,  of  relative  and  antecedent, 
the  sequence  of  tenses  and  the  use  of  the  moods,  a  little 
ordinary  diligence  can  master.  But  on  p.  3  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  remarks,  "as  if  life  was  one  eternal  summer." 
On  p.  36  we  are  told,  "the  aching  soreness  gnawing 
at  his  heart  was  in  reality  a  gaping  wound  which  had  been 
filled  by  his  deep  affection  and  which  he  thought  her 
perfidy  had  destroyed."  On  p.  41  the  heroine  takes 
"  her  first  glimpse  of  the  home  and  its  surroundings 
which  was  henceforth  to  call  her  mistress."  In  various 
places  one  picks  up  these  extraordinary  phrases  :  "A 
bright  shilling  clutched  in  his  chubby  palm,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  his  fortune";  "  She  would  return 
home  to  her  delighted  husband  and  adoring  child, 
whom  she  never  for  a  moment  doubted,  would  re- 
ceive her  with  open  arms  "  ;  "  who  nevertheless  he 
chaffed  unmercifully."  It  will  scarcely  be  believed 
after  this  that  Mrs.  Bradshaw  sets  herself  up  as  a 
censor  of  grammar,  yet  on  p.  208  she  says  :  "  When 
Eric  became  emphatic  his  grammar  was  apt  to  be- 
come equally  shaky  in  comparison."  Nor  is  it  only 
in  her  grammar  that  Mrs.  Bradshaw  comes  to  grief. 
Her  punctuation  is  wildly  erratic,  and  her  use  of 
the  English  tongue  fearful  and  wonderful.  She 
"relegates"  one  personage  to  "a  pedestal  of  supe- 
riority "  ;  this  same  gentleman,  who  has  no  beard  or 
moustache  to  hide  "the  full  red  lips  of  the  firm  mouth 
and  determined  chin,"  is  pictured  "  denouncing  against 
a  criminal."  What  Mrs.  Bradshaw  imagines  svelte  to 
mean  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  for  one  lady's  figure 
is  described  as  "svelte  and  majestic,"  and  later  as 
"tall,  stately,  and  svelte."  Finally  we  may  quote  this 
gem  of  a  sentence  from  p.  129:  "The  old  lawyer's 
heart  warmed  to  her  afresh  and  almost  involuntarily 
he  raised  his  hat,  while  the  train  steamed  slowly  out, 
and  with  a  murmured  '  Heaven  bless  her  bonny  face,' 
returned  to  the  musty  old  office  which  had  never  seemed 
quite  the  same  since  the  first  vision  of  her  loveliness, 
which  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  long  shut  out,  had 
permeated  for  a  brief  span,  to  leave  it  murkier  and 
mustier  from  the  contrast  of  its  appearance."  How 
the  train  managed  to  speak  the  blessing  and  how  it 
got  into  the  office  are  not  explained. 

Of  the  story  of  "  False  Gods  "  there  is  no  need  to 
speak.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the  language  in  which  it 
is  written.  We  earnestly  implore  Mrs.  Bradshaw  to 
have  the  proofs  of  her  next  book  read  by  some  one 
acquainted  with  the  English  language.   The  only  useful 
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purpose  to  which  this  present  one  can  be  put  is  to 
use  it  in  the  fourth  standard  as  an  exercise  in  the  cor- 
rection of  sentences. 

CHILDREN'S  MUSIC. 

ALTHOUGH  there  is  a  good  deal  of  music  published  for 
the  use  of  children,  not  too  much  of  it  is  really  suitable. 
No  doubt  many  musicians  find  composing  for  children  tedious 
and  even  difficult  work,  as  high-flown  phrases  and  extravagant 
progressions  are  out  of  place  in  such  compositions.  They 
should  be  simple  yet  pretty,  attractive  but  not  commonplace. 
If  the  work  is  an  opera,  the  story  should  be  a  real  story,  one 
that  can  be  easily  grasped  by  a  child's  mind,  and  interesting  ; 
neither  an  inept  string  of  pointless  incidents  nor  a  yarn  in  which 
the  hero  or  heroine  accomplishes  impossible  feats.  The 
melodies  must  be  mainly  written  for  the  middle  register  of  the 
voice,  because  children  cannot  sing  very  high  or  very  low.  This, 
again,  is  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  composers,  as  it  compels 
them  to  find  their  tunes  within  a  comparatively  small  compass, 
thereby  increasing  the  chance  of  becoming  monotonous. 
Children  cannot  sing  music  in  which  modern  chords  are  largely 
used— the  steps  for  each  voice  become  too  difficult  ;  and  to 
secure  beauty  and  variety  combined  with  simplicity,  demands 
skill  and  care.  The  accompaniment  must  be  interesting  but 
not  difficult,  as  for  children's  performances  really  good  pianists 
are  seldom  obtained.  All  these  things  taken  together  have  in 
the  past  deterred  composers  of  real  invention  from  devoting 
their  time  to  children.  But  at  present  we  are  glad  to  note  that 
Messrs.  J.  Curwen  &  Sons  are  taking  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. They  have  induced  composers  to  write  operettas  and 
other  compositions  for  the  use  of  young  musicians  ;  and  these 
they  publish  in  a  presentable  form  at  low  prices.  One  of  these 
is  a  work  by  C.  J.  Bush  entitled  "  The  Enchanted  Rose,"  and 
is  decidedly  the  best  of  the  whole  batch  now  before  us. 
The  jester's  song  is  extremely  well  written.  The  humour  of 
the  words  and  the  suitableness  of  the  music  tend  to  make  it 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  It  is  really  impossible  to  say  which  are 
the  best  portions  of  the  work,  for  they  are  all  descriptive  and 
pretty.  Another  is  called  "Jack  Frost,"  written  by  Louis  B. 
Tisdale,  and  the  music  composed  by  A.  L.  Vingoe.  Here  the 
originality,  in  the  first  part  at  least,  is  not  very  obvious. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  some  numbers  which  school  teachers 
will  find  useful  and  school  children  agreeable.  A  prayer  for 
chorus,  with  an  alto  part  presumably  written  for  a  character 
called  "  North  Wind,"  is  extremely  pretty.  "  The  Mandarin," 
a  celestial  comic  opera,  words  by  Fred  Edmonds,  music  by 
C.  T.  West,  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too  difficult  for  children,  and  too 
naive  for  performance  by  elderly  persons.  "  Bold  Robin  and 
the  Babes,"  written  and  composed  by  Colyer  Rowe,  will  be 
found  to  be  exactly  what  is  required  in  a  work  intended  for 
school  production.  "  Shakespearian  Songs,"  by  George  Stokes, 
"  Unison  Songs,"  by  various  composers,  and  "  Medburn  Trios," 
by  F.  W.  Farrington,  will  be  welcomed  by  school  teachers  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  their  existing  repertoire. 

The  first  things  that  meet  our  eye  in  looking  through  the 
huge  pile  of  children's  music — chiefly  pianoforte  music,  by  the 
way — sent  us  by  Messrs.  Augener  are  two  books,  "  Der 
Kindergarten,"  by  Cornelius  Gurlitt.  One  consists  of  thirty- 
four  little  original  pieces  specially  written  for  the  young  ;  the 
other  is  a  collection  of  melodies  of  all  nations,  specially 
arranged.  Both  will  be  found  very  useful  and  pretty.  An 
"Album  for  the  Pianoforte," by  the  same  composer,  is  certainly 
original  enough  in  its  ideas.  One  piece  is  called  "  The  Bold 
Cyclist,"  and  another  "The  Bold  Arctic  Traveller."  And, 
again,  who  can  say  Mr.  Gurlitt  does  not  know  what  he  is 
writing  about  when  he,  no  doubt  advisedly,  introduces  a  con 
fuoco  part  into  the  middle  of  a  piece  called  "Brother  and 
Sister"  ?  It  is  really  a  good  thing  to  avoid  "  Millstreams"  and 
"  Shining  Lakes,"  which  are  not  at  all  interesting  to  children. 
Mr.  Gurlitt  seems  to  have  left  such  old-fashioned  fancies  behind 
and  brought  his  music  more  up  to  date.  His  second  volume 
will  be  found  as  useful  as  the  first.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
"The  First  Lessons"  and  the  thirty-five  "Etudes  Faciles," 
and  indeed  most  of  the  works  of  this  ingenious  composer. 
E.  Pauer's  twenty-four  "  Easy  and  Melodious  Studies,"  though 
forming  only  a  small  book,  yet  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground. 
They  deal  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  different  subjects,  including 
scale  passages  for  both  hands,  broken  chords,  turns,  crossing 
of  the  hands,  repetitions  of  the  same  note,  firm  and  broken 
thirds,  syncopation,  exercises  in  legato,  staccato  and  expression, 
dotted  notes,  shakes,  triplets  and  firmness  of  touch  and  time. 
Mr.  Pauer  has  also  composed  and  selected  a  number  of  composi- 
tions and  put  them  into  book  form,  under  the  title  of  a  "Library 
of  Pianoforte  Music  for  Study  and  Amusement."  In  this  he 
has  shown  great  discrimination,  and  the  new  "Library"  will 
not  fail  to  fulfil  its  mission.  It  contains  pieces  by  Pauer, 
Czerny,  Dohler,  Emanuel  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Joseph 
Exaudet,  Paradies,  Spohr,  Moszkowski  and  others.  H.  Heales' 
"  Preparatory  Pianoforte  School,"  we  are  sorry  to  note,  is 
too  elaborate  in  its  thoroughness.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Heales' 
"Class  Singing  School"  is  afflicted  with  the  same  fatal 
disease.    The  pupil  is  taught  all  about  the  great  stave  and 


the  C  clef  before  even  the  names  of  the  notes  are  thought 
of.  Loeschhorn's  "  Melodious  Studies,"  published  in  eleven 
books,  and  progressively  arranged  for  the  advancement  of 
technique  and  style,  with  special  regard  to  rhythm  and 
phrasing,  are  really  worth  perusal.  Six  short  melodic  Studies, 
by  Anton  Strelezki,  are  the  best  compositions  we  have  seen  by 
this  composer  for  a  long  time.  Franz  Kullak's  "  First  Piano- 
forte Instructor"  and  "Progress  in  Pianoforte  Playing" — in- 
tended to  follow  the  former — are  perhaps  a  little  uninteresting 
and  difficult.  The  more  interested  a  child  becomes  in  what- 
ever it  is  doing,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  results 
achieved.  A  book  of  children's  pieces  by  Arnold  Krug  are  in 
their  way  all  that  could  be  desired,  light  and  pleasant.  Amongst 
"  Eight  Children's  Songs "  are  some  that  would  prove  useful 
and  agreeable.  They  are  arranged  for  two  voices.  A  very 
handy  little  book  for  singers  will  be  found  in  Norris  Croker's 
"  Seventy  Vocal  Exercises  for  Daily  Practice."  It  is  accom- 
panied with  some  very  instructive  and  interesting  hints. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  "Fortnightly  Review"  for  May  is  an  excellent  num- 
ber. It  is  both  well  up  to  date  and  varied  in  its  con- 
tents. Unquestionably  the  best  article  is  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's 
"  Crete  and  the  Cretans."  For  this  alone  the  number  is  worth 
buying.  Every  one  should  read  his  vivid  description  of  the 
island  and  its  population.  Dr.  Dillon  is  beyond  doubt  the 
ablest  special  correspondent  living.  "  A  Turkish  Patriot  "  makes 
no  fewer  than  seven  proposals  for  the  reform  of  his  country's 
Government  and  Constitution— proposals  deserving  attention, 
but,  for  those  who  know  Turkey,  smacking  too  much  of  the 
ideal  to  be  likely  ever  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Professor 
William  Knight  contributes  some  important  unpublished  letters 
from  John  Stuart  Mill  to  Pringle  Nichol,  Professor  of  Astronomy 
at  Glasgow  University.  It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to 
learn  that  he  was  in  favour  of  a  coercive  treatment  of  Ireland,  and 
that  Comte's  cult  of  humanity  was  dispassionately  condemned 
by  him.  Ouida  makes  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  Marquis  di 
Rudini,  Sonnino  and  the  present  Italian  Parliament  generally  ; 
but  again  the  printers  should  be  more  careful  with  her  proofs. 
"  Plus  ce  (sic)  change  plus  e'est  la  meme  chose."  Mr.  J.  H. 
Muirhead  writes  in  eulogy  of  Professor  William  Wallace,  whom  he 
appreciates  as  "  a  teacher  of  peculiarly  ripe  scholarship,  of  ex- 
traordinary insight  and  very  marked  individuality"  ;  the  truth 
being  that  Professor  Wallace  was  a  praiseworthy  Oxford  Don, 
with  a  taste  for  metaphysics.  "John  Oliver  Hobbes' "  review  of  Mr. 
Ker's  "  Epic  and  Romance,"  though  ably  worked  out,  like- 
wise errs  (a  very  modern  error)  on  the  side  of  excessive 
praise.  We  certainly  found  Mr.  Ker's  selected  critical  re- 
marks very  commonplace.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  illumi- 
nating word  in  this  ? — "  The  first  condition  of  modern 
progress  in  novel-writing,  and  in  the  more  serious  branches  of 
learning,  is  that  the  author  should  be  free  to  look  about  him,  to 
reflect  and  choose,  to  pick  up  his  ideas  and  his  matter  any- 
how." Mr.  Harry  de  Windt's  short  paper  on  Sakhalin  is  full  of 
valuable  information.  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  writes  most  ably 
on  various  points  with  regard  to  which  "  the  Admiralty 
is  pursuing  the  wrong  way  with  the  navy,"  such  as  defects 
in  our  dock  accommodation,  our  guns,  the  armouring 
of  the  ironclads,  the  supply  of  fuel,  &c.  ;  and  Mr.  W.  L. 
Courtney  is  perhaps  rather  breaking  a  butterfly  on  the  wheel 
when  he  seriously  criticizes  Mr.  Pinero's  new  play.  In  three 
pages  that  should  be  pondered  Captain  J.  W.  Gambier  points 
out  that  Russia  must  sooner  or  later  be  at  Constantinople,  and 
that  the  new  position  of  Russia  concerns  not  us  but  France  and 
Austria  ;  whilst  Miss  Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury  adds  to  the  strength 
of  a  first-rate  number  with  a  most  readable  article  on  Madame 
Bartet  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Alternating  Current  Circuit,  The  (W.  P.  Maycock).    Whittaker.    2s.  6d. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Lyric  Poems  of  (E.  Rhys).    Dent.    2s.  6d. 

Birds  of  Our  Country,  The  (H.  E.  Stewart).    Digby,  Long.    3$.  6d. 

Blackwood  Group,  The  (Sir  George  Douglas).    Oliphant.    is.  6d. 

Blind  Larry  (Lewis  Macnamara).  Jarrold. 

Captain  Kid's  Millions  (Alan  Oscar).    Chapman  &  Hall.  6s. 

Captain  Shannon  (Coulson  Kernahan).    Ward,  Lock.    3s.  6d. 

Classical  Philology,  Studies  in.    Vol.  I.  Arnold. 

Crete,  History  of  (J.  H.  Freese).  Jarrold. 

Cromer,  Lord  (H.  D.  Traill).    Bliss,  Sands. 

Davenant,  John,  The  Life  of  (Morris  Fuller).  Methuen. 

Dear  Faustina  (Rhoda  Broughton).  Bentley. 

Dinner  for  Thirteen  (John  Bridge).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  (A.  6.  Webster).    Macmillan.  14s. 

England's  Glory  (K.  W.  Coulter).    Digby,  Long.    is.  6d. 

English  Portraits,  Part  L  (Will  Rothenstein).    Richards.    2s.  6d. 

English  Poetry,  A  History  of  (W.  J.  Courthope).    Macmillan.  10s. 

Flame  of  Fire,  A  (Mrs.  Haweis).    Hurst  &  Blackett.  6s. 

Fordham's  Feud  (Bertram  Mitford).    Ward,  Lock.    3s.  6d. 

French  Revolution  and  English  Literature,  The  (E.  Dowden).    Kegan  Pai^ 

Genealogical  Magazine,  The  (Mavl.    Elliot  Stock,  is. 

Great  Lie,  A  (VV.  H.  Chesson).    Unwin.  6s. 

House  of  Commons,  Inner  Life  of  the  (W.  White).    Unwin.  i6s. 

How  to  Sing  at  Sight  (John  Taylor).    Philip,  is. 

Ibsen  on  his  Merits  (Russell  and  Standing).    Chapman  &  Hall. 

Jamaica,  Handbook  of,  1897.  Stanford. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  The  Life  of  (Jas.  Boswell).    Bliss,  Sands. 

Kindergarten  System,  The  (Fanny  Franks).    Sonnenschein.  5s. 

Lady  Grange,  The  (A.  I.  Shand).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

Last  Entry,  The  (Clark  Rus'ell).    Chatto  &  Windus.    3s.  6d. 

L'lncantesimo  (E.  A.  Butti).    Fratelli  Treves. 
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Literary  Gent.  A  (Conlson  Kernahnnl.    Ward,  Lock.  if. 
Livy,  Eook  VI.  (W.  F.  Masoml.    Clive.    31.  6d. 
Long  Probation,  A  (Henry  Gibbs).    Hums  &  Oates. 
Magazine  of  Art,  The  (November  to  April).  Cassell. 
Military  and  Naval  Trophies.    Part  IX.    Nimmo.  i6f. 
Milk  and  its  Products  (W.  H.  Wing).  Macmillan. 
Milma  (Mrs.  Campbell  Praed).    Chatto  &  Windus. 
Music:  How  to  Listen  to(H.  E.  Krehbiel).    Murray.  6s. 
Only  an  Angel  (Francis  Gribble).    Innes.  2s. 
Optimus  and  other  Poems  (M.  R.  S.).  Sonnenschein. 
Pantalas  (Edward  Jenkins}.  Bentley. 

Physics,  The  Elements  of  (Nichols  and  Franklin).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Philippic  and  the  Olynthides  and  Demosthenes,  The  First  (J.  E.  Sandys).  Mac- 
millan. $s. 

Pioneer  Women  in  Victoria's  Reign  (E.  A.  Pratt).  Newnes. 

Poems  of  Liberty  (Wordsworth)  (S.  A.  Brooke).  Isbister. 

Prehistoric  Problems  (Robert  Munro).    Blackwood.  10s. 

Princess  of  Islam,  A  (J.  W.  Sherer).    Sonnenschein.  6s. 

Psychology  of  the  Moral  Se'f  (B.  Bosanquet).    Macmillan.    31.  6d. 

Railway  Technical  Vocabulary  (Lucien  Serraillier).    Whittaker.    7s.  6d. 

Rhodesia  (S.  J.  Du  Toit).  Heinemann. 

Royal  Academy  Pictures,  1897.    Part  II.  Cassell. 

Royal  Blue  Book,  The,  1S97.    Kelly.  5*. 

Royal  Smile,  A.  Bentley. 

Secret  of  Saint  Florel,  The  (John  Berwick).    Macmillan.  6f. 
Shakespeare,  The  Works  of  (H.  A.  Doubleday).    Constable.  5?. 
Songs  (Eugene  Field).  Newnes. 

Spitsbergen,  The  First  Crossing  of  (Sir  W.  M.  Conway).    Dent.  30s. 

Story  of  Jephthah,  The  (A.  W.  Theadl.    Digby,  Long.    is.  6d. 

Sybil  Foster's  Love  Story  (Ladv  Watkin  Williams).    Chapman  &  Hall.  6s. 

Then  and  Now  (J.  G.  Witt).  Bentley. 

Third  Violet,  The  (Stephen  Crane).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Troades  of  Euripides,  The  (R.  V.  Tyrrell).    Macmillan.    3$.  6^. 

Veterinary  Notes  for  Horse  Owners  (M.  H.  Hayes).  Thacker. 

Wagner's,  Richard,  Prose  Works.    Vol.  V.  (W.  A.  Ellis).    Kegan  Paul. 

Ways  of  Lif<-,  The  (Mrs.  Oliohant).    Sm  th.  Elder.  6s. 

Windsor,  Word  Sketches  in  (A.  Buckler).    Digby,  Long.    is.  6d. 

Wheelist  Annual,  The,  1897. 

Yellow  Book,  The  (April).    Lane.  5*. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PALL   MALL  CLUB. 


ESTD. 
1893. 


Candidates'  names  are  invited  for  the  election  of  not  exceeding  500 
New  Town  Members  and  1,000  New  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Country 
Members,  prior  to  entering  upon  new  premises. 

These  are  being  elected  at  the  "  Original  "  rates  of  Annual  Subscription,  £3  3s. 
for  Town  Members,  and  £1  Is.  for  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Country  Members, 
subject  to  a  nominal  Entrance  Fee. 

Applications  for  vacancies  are  requested  to  be  sent  in  not  later  than  May  31,  1897, 
and  will  be  dealt  with  in  order  of  priority. 

On  this  list  being  closed,  the  Annual  Subscription  will  be  raised  to  £5  5s.  for 
Tovm  Members,  and  £2  "is.  for  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Country  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscriptions  of  Candidates  now  applying  will  (if  elected)  date  from 
July  1,  1897. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Hok.  Secretary, 

PALL   >1  \LL   CLUB  OFFICES, 

60  HAYMARKET,  S.W. 

"THE    QUEEN'S    HALL    SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 

1  TO-DAY,  SATURDAY,  at  3. 

Conductor-Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  103. 
Principal  Violin-Mr.  ARTHUR  W.  PAYNE. 

May  22    WAGNER  CONCERT. 

„    29    BERLIOZ,  FAUST,  SAINT-SAENS. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  55.,  2s.  6d.,  and  is.,  at  usual  Agents,  and  Robert  Newman's 
Box-office,  Queen's  Hall,  W. 


FENCING  A  SPECIALITY. 

A/TcPHERSON'S  HIGH  -  CLASS  GYMNASIUM, 
xyL  30  SLOANE  STREET. 

UNDER    ROYAL  PATRONAGE. 

Instruction  in  all  Physical  Exercises  for  all  Ages  and  all  Ailments. 

Prospectus  forwarded  free. 
Member  of  the  British  College  of  Physical  Education. 
Telegrams:  "GYMNICAL,"  London. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

E   P  P  S  '  S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

FOR   BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


THE  BERKELEY  HOTEL 
THE  BERKELEY  RESTAURANT 

ARE  NOW  OPEN. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  winter. 
Entrance  to  Hotel  :  1  BERKELEY  STREET. 
Entrance  to  Restaurant  :  74  PICCADILLY. 

AV0NDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AISTO  RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

_  '     .  .       ....  (GAR1N,  _,  -_ 

Proprietors — MM.  -j  £tjqJ>ne  From  the  Savoy. 

ROYAL  HOTEL. 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens, 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    Tlie  Orchestra  plays 
during  V inner  and  Suffer. 

Managers^  ECHENARD.        Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

 Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel.  

Borwick's 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


Powder 


Bland  &  Sons' 

•303    BORE  RIFLE 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.M.  THE  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  Private  Secretary  to  H.M.  the  King  of  Portugal  writes  :— "  With  the 
single  but  rather  short  barrelled  rifle,  using  the  same  cartridge,  His  Majesty  has 
shot  lately  a  stag  (an  old  one)  at  980  paces." 

THOMAS   BLAND  &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
WORKS  :  BIRMINGHAM. 

THE  EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER. 

THE  LEADING  WRITING  MACHINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Price  £12  12s. 

Purchase  by  instalments  if  desired. 
If  you  wish  to  be  with  the  times 

If  you  wish  to  lead  the  times 


USE  A  TYPEWRITER. 
USE  AN  EMPIRE. 
THE  EMPIRE   TYPEWRITER    SYNDICATE,  Limited, 

77  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ;  and 


119  ST.  VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 
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"PMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet.  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinematn. 
ETaohe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment  — Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  as  the  great  Trickoli. 
Doors  open  at  7.45. 


THE  GONCOURT  COLLECTION.— A  few  of  the  gems 

A  of  ORIENTAL  ART  having  been  secured  by  Mr.  LARKIN  are  now  ON 
VIEW  at  28  New  Bond  Street. 


J^ADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

of  £80,  One  of  j£so,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College.  Abingdon. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAMI 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  8th,  oth,  and  loth. 
Ten  Scholarships  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £3o  and  £20  per  annum  will  be 
awarded.  Also  one  Scholarship  of  £35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  Sons 
of  Old  Cheltonians  only.  Chief  subjects  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates 
must  be  under  15.— Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


UANOVER — Young  ENGLISHMAN  can  be  RECEIVED 

.     ma  good  GERMAN  TUTOR'S  FAMILY.    Thorough  Tuition  with  very 
satisfactory  results.    Excellent  references  to  English  parents  of  former  pupils. 
For  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  Canon  Dodd,  Stretton,  near  Warrington. 


REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed  or 

Funded  Propertvor  other  Securities  and  Annuities  purchased,  ortoans  granted 
thereon,  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST  SOCIETY 
Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand,  W.C.  Established  18^5! 
Capital  ,6500,000. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

""The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.   Paid-up,  ^300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


TVmRTF.D  PTTSDH 


p.  and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

GIBRALTAR.    MALTA,  BRTNDISI,   EGYPT,  \ 

ADEN.  ROMRAV,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  \  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   .1 

CALCUTTA    COLOMBO,    AUSTRALIA,  NEW   ZEA-1  ,      .  . 

LAND,  and  TASMANIA   \  every  fortnight. 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street.  London,  S.W. 

Zealand,  Tasmania! 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES.  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

•  Hanaro*    \  F:  r'"F-EN  .V.  CO.  \  Head  Offices: 

Managirs     j  ANDERSON,  ------ 


ANDERSON,  &  CO.  i    Fenchurch  Avenue.  Londo 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office.  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


JJEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  J-Bots. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s. 
at  much  higher  prices. 

.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  piices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17s. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


8s. 


9s.  6d. 


3  Dozen  Ttott1r.it  or  0  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Dottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 

General  Price  Dist  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

I  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  28  Market  St. 


THE 


BOOKS. 


SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE, 

!No.  564.  just  published,  contains  a  Collection  of  Books  in  Classical 
Literature,  including  numerous  early  and  recent  English  Translations,  and 
Works  on  Classical  Antiquities. 

Past  free  from 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,  W.C. ;  or  37  Piccadilly,  W.,  London. 


gOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  ,ne  subject.  Patronized  hy  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  T.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED   BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
President — H. R. H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 
Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

Treasurers!^  *  "UDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

LH.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  poor  on  their  own  application,  with- 
out Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every 
day  more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible 
Eye  Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly 
growing  needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  ar.d  In- 
Patients  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief. 
This  will  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  pro- 
vide which,  and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic 
Science  and  Surgery,  a  sum  of  at  least  ,£50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main- 
tenance purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  10 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


ROYAL   ALFRED   AGED  MERCHANT 
SEAMEN'S  INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1867. 


For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  Home  or  Pension  for 
worn-out  and  destitute  Merchant  Sailors. 
Average  income,  J~$,oco. 

Number  of  old  seamen  pensioned  since  1S67,  1,200. 
Number  of  present  applicants,  250, 
Of  whom  240  must  be  rejected,  as  the  Institution  cannot 
afford  to  fill  up  more  than  10  vacancies. 

Yet  all  these  poor  old  men  have  a  claim  upon  each  of 
us.  They  have  spent  their  lives  in  most  arduous  service, 
conveying  to  us  across  stormy  seas  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life.  In  their  old  age  they  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  long  toil  and  exposure,  as  well  as  from  the  conse- 
quence of  illnesses  and  accidents  so  frequently  incurred  in 
their  dangerous  calling.  They  are  mostly  miserably  poor. 
Those  whom  we  cannot  help  have  no  home  to  look  forward 
to  but  the  workhouse. 

Among  your  Charities,  please  remember  them. 
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President — R.  S.  DONKIN,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Chairman  : 

ADMIRAL  SIR  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  K.C.E. 
Vice-  Chairman  : 
CAPTAIN  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.S. 
Bankers— Messrs.  WILLIAMS,  DEACON,  &  CO., 
Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 
Secretary — 58  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
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M.  &  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK    LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  300  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish)  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Three  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  100  years. 
Telegrams,  "Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

JOB  HORSES.— JOB   HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.    Established  above  80  years. 

"  XHE  JUMPERS  "  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

-1-  LIMITED. 
CAPITAL,      -  £100,000. 

Johannesburg,  April,  1897. 
Sir. — Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  you  a  Summary  of  Operations  for  the 
month  of  March,  i3o7: — 

100  HEAD  MILL. 

£  s.  d: 

To  Mining         ..        ..     6,313  16  o 

,,  Hau'.io;  and  Pumping     ..    ..       ..       ..     1,220   5  2 

,,  Transport      ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       •■       ••        ..       ..        708  16  4 

,,  Milling         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       •  ■       •  •       .'.       ..     2,984   s  1 

,,  Charges  -   357  18  o 

11,585  o  7 

,,  Redemption  on  il;26i  tons        ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..     2,252   4  o 

'3,837   4  7 

„  Cost  of  treating  Taiungsand  Concentrates                                        903   4  3 

£14.740   8  10 

Profit  for  Month   3-719  16  4 

.£18,460   5  2 

By  3, 5-2  v.            Gold  from  11, 160  tons  milled..        ..        ..       ..    13,142    8  o 

,,  831*4$  07-.  of  Gold  from  6,472  tons  Tailings  ..        ..        ..       ..      2,554    7  o 

,,  728*80  oz«.  of  Gold  from  380  tons  Concentrates      ..       ..       ..     2,186   8  o 

,,  Slags,  S'.imes  and  Sweepings  sold         . .       . .                                   577   2  2 

,£18,460   5  2 

P.  C.  HAW,  Secretary. 

ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 

AV  LIMITED. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.,  May  i»,  1897. 
Tn»   *  '/  Mines  of  the  South  African  Republic  have  cabled  to  their 

Loodor  A  -  the  Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company,  Limited,  that  for 
the  mo-.tn  of  April  an  output  amounting  to  49,383  ozs.  was  obtained  by  the 
following  Companies : — 

ROODEPOORT  UN'ITED  MAIM  REEF.  MEYER  AND  CHARLTON. 
PRINCESS  ESTATE.  VAN  RYN.  GEORGE  COCH  (AMALGAMATED). 
WEMMER.  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE.  BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE 
ESTATE.  LANCASTER.  NEW  MIDAS  ESTATE.  PORGES  RAND- 
rONTEIN.  NORTH  RANDFONTEIN.  WEST  RAND.  VAN  RYN 
WEST. 

Tab  co.T.pars}  with  46,938  ozs.  in  the  preceding  month. 


LONDON  AGENTS: 

ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

THE  PORGES  RANDFONTEIN  GOLD  MINING 
1  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  APRIL  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
.  MILL. 

Stamps  running   60 

Ore  crushed   8,907  tons  of  2,030  lbs. 

Gold  retorted  3i  '43  ozs- 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  5,850  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  ..        ..       ..       ..       ••       710  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   99  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered   199  ozs- 

Total  Gold  recovered  4i°S2  ozs. 


THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 

J-  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  APRIL  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running    200 

Ore  crushed  23,014  tons  of  2,oco  lbs. 

Gold  retorted   8,01102s. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  17,550  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered    2,364 ozs- 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated . .    600  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered    1,633 ozs- 

Total  Gold  recovered   I2,oo3  ozs. 

BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
PRODUCTION  FOR  APRIL  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running         ..        ..       ..       ..  75 

Ore  crushed  9,608  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted  2,410  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  4>73°  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered   713  ozs. 

concentrates-Cyanide  process. 

Tons  treated    ..       ..       ..  ••      j  88  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  . .       . .       . .       •  •       407  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered  3,53°  ozs. 

THE     NORTH    RANDFONTEIN    GOLD  MINING 

■*■  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  APRIL  1807. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running    60 

Ore  crushed     ..        ..       ..        ..        ..    7,907  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted  2,038  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated     ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    5,750  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered . .       ..       ..       ..       ..      757  ozs. 

concentrates-Cyanide  process. 

Tons  treated   . .       . .       . .       . .       . .  — 

Gold  recovered         ..  ..       ..  — 

Total  Gold  recovered         ..       ..       ..    2,795  ozs. 

BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  the  Month  of  March,  1897. 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

EXPENDITURE. 

£    s.  d. 

Mining   ••       3>°40  14  3 

Sorting,  Crushing  and  Lift   57°   6  6 

Milling   1,024  13  9 

Maintenance     . .       . .       . .       . .    472  10  4 

General   858  18  10 

Office— London   753  10  11 

Cyanide   93^  12  9 

8,257    7  4 

Written  off  for  Redemption  of  Main  Shaft  and  Development         ..       2,006  17  6 

10,264   4  10 

Profit  for  March   16,411  17  4 

£26,676   2  2 

REVENUE. 

MILL: 

Gold  won  4,530*55  ozs.  at  70s.  less  Insurance  ..  ..  ••  13,82'  17  9 
CYANIDE: 

Gold  won  2,642*80  ozs.  at  70s                                                       9,249  "6  ° 

Plus  amount  received  in  excess  of  Book  entries  for  January. .        ..       1,536    3  0 

Interest  received  on  money  outstanding  to  1st  April,  1897     ..       ..          63   5  5 

£26,676   2  2 

FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager. 

Note. — A  Dividend  of  25  per  cent.  (5s.  per  share)  has  been  declared,  payable  to  all 
Shareholders  registered  on  the  books  of  the  Company  at  April  30th,  1897.  The 
Dividend  Warrants  are  expected  to  reach  the  London  Office  about  the  end  of 
J  une. 
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THE  NEW  PRIMROSE  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


BALANCE-SHEET  for  Period  ended  December  31,  1896. 


To  Capital,  as  per  last  Account 
,,     Do.     further  increased 

,,  Sundry  Creditors 

Native  Pay  due  at  date 
Balance  (Profit  and  Loss) 


£  s. 

280,000  o 
20,000  o 


£ 


300,000  o  o 

10,678  O  II 

6,69s  0  0 

255.887  4  11 


£573.^6°   5  10 


After 

At  June  30, 

Since 

deductin 

5 

1895. 

added. 

Depreciation 

as  under. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  i 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

By  Battery  Plant  

88,478 

0 

0 

14,247  17 

11 

84,406  7 

3 

,,  Mine  Plant   

13,222 

16 

0 

3,240  8 

6 

14,032  18 

2 

,,  Hauling  and  Pumping 

Plant   

22,200 

0 

0 

2,195  18 

9 

20,620  4 

4 

,,  Tramming  Plant 

13,600 

0 

0 

1,410  8 

1 

12,759  15 

0 

,,  Mine  Building  ... 

25,200 

0 

0 

6,635  !° 

8 

27.397  9 

4 

,,  Cyanide  Works 

28,260 

0 

0 

5.727  0 

4 

27.031  18 

I 

,,  Reservoirs  and  Dams 

4.580 

0 

0 

5.927  8 

3 

9.383  4 

4 

„  Rock-drill  Plant 

10,800 

0 

0 

2,078  11 

4 

10,995  19 

6 

,,  Permanent  Shafts 

3.100 

0 

0 

9,110  0 

4 

10,674  13 

IC 

,,  Livestock,  Carts,  &c, 

less  Sales  

411 

0 

0 

41  15 

0 

373  0 

0 

,,  Sundry  Spare  Machi- 

nery  

4.417 

1 

11 

3.75S  0 

0 

,,  Freehold  Ground 

838 

1 

0 

838  1 

0 

,,  Excess  Development ... 

3°.  775  13 

10 

6,565  19 

0 

37.341  12 

10 

,,  Electric  Light  Plant  ... 

631  16 

10 

536  18 

0 

,,  Office  Furniture 

10 

0 

0 

95  5 

0 

95  £ 

0 

, ,  Crusher  Plant  

1,131  12 

2 

1,131  12 

2 

245,892 

12 

9 

59,039  12 

2 

Less  Depreciation  and  Re- 
demption : — 

Battery  Plant  

Mine  Plant  

Hauling  and  Pumping 
Plant   

Tramway  Plant 

Mine  Buildings 

Cyanide  Works  ... 

Reservoirs  and  Dams 

Rock-drill  Plant 

Permanent  Shafts  ... 

Live  Stock,  Carts,  &c. 

Sundry  Spare  Machi- 
nery   

Office  Furniture 

Electric  Light  Plant... 


304,932   4  11 


18,319 

.to 

8 

2,43° 

6 

4 

3.775 

14 

S 

2,250 

13 

1 

4,438 

X 

4 

6,955 

2 

3 

1,124 

3 

1 1 

1,882 

11 

10 

1 -535 

6 

6 

79 

15 

0 

662 

1 

11 

10 

0 

0 

94 

iS 

10 

43,558   6  1 


By  Property  Account   

,,  Stores   

,,  Sundry  Debtors  

Accident  Assurance— Paid  in  Advance 
,,  Fire  Insurance — Paid  in  Advance 

, ,  Cash  on  Deposit  

,,  Cash  at  Mine   

,,  Cash  in  Bank   

,,  Cash  in  London  

,,  Battery  Gold  in  Transit,  2,357  ozs-  ••• 
,,  Cyanide  Gold  in  Transit,  1,266  ozs.  ... 


261,373  18  10 

208,430   o  o 

14,269  13  9 

499  13  9 


260 
300 


70,000  0 

0 

4,036  16 

5 

1.565 15 

1 

424  8 

0 

8,300  0 

0 

3,800  0 

0 

560  o  0 


76,026  19  6 


12,100  o  o 


Z573.260  5  10 


S.  B.  JOEL,  \  Directors 
E.  BRAYSHAW,  )  Ulrect0rs- 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Secretaries. 
We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  and  compared  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  New  Primrose  Gold-mining  Company,  Limited,  and  that 
the  above  Balance-sheet  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  Company's  affairs  as  at  December  31,  1896. 

town  Monf?^^'  1  Auditors, 
Johannesburg,  March  20,  1897.  J0HN  M°°N'  > 
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THE  NEW  PRIMROSE  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY— cont. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  Eighteen  Months  ended  December  31,  1896. 


Cost  per  ton.  £      s.  d. 

6*585  To  Mining  Expenses  132,033  11  1 

6-370   ,,  Mine  Development   129,767    7  4 

2'i56  ,,  Hauling  and  Pumping  Expenses   43,779  14  2 

1-687   „  Tramming  Expenses    34.325    2  4 

2*682   ,,  Milling  Expenses  54.661    9  7 


4320 

OS7I 
0-382 

0132 
24-885 


Cyanide  Expenses — 252,395  tons 
treated  

Miscellaneous,  Interest,  Law 
Charges,  Auditors'  Fees,  &c. 

Salaries— Head  Office,  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Manage- 
ment   

Licences  and  Rents   

Balance   


194. 567  4  6 
54,419  8  10 
11,628    9  7 


7.79t  J4  4 

2,673  *6  0 

150,682  ir  9 

£621,763    s  o 


By  Gold  won  from  Battery — 
1 1 7, 032  05  ozs. 
,,  Gold  won  from  Concentrates 

,,  Gold  won  from  Tailings — 
61,572-62  ozs. 
,,  Rents,  &c  


2 -142  To  Redemption  and  Depreciation 
  ,,  Dividend  No.  12 — 25  per  cent. 

,,        ,,       No.  13 — 25  per  cent. 

,,  Balance   


£      s.  d. 

••    43.SS8    6  1 

..    69,997  10  o 

..    70,000    o  o 

..  255,887    4  11 

£439.443    1  o 


By  Balance  from  above  Account 
,,  Balance  from  June  30,  1895 
,,  Premium  on  Reserve  Shares 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
415,625  15  4 

1,179  15  10 
 416,805  11  2 

201,764    o  4 

3.!93  13  6 


£621,763    5  o 


£      s.  d. 

150,682  11  9 

213,760  11  6 

74,999  17  9 


£439.443 


S.  B.  JOEL,  ) 
E.  BRAYSHAW,  ) 


Directors. 


Johannesburg,  March  20,  1897. 


JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Secretaries. 

Examined  and  found  correct.  F.  W.  DIAMOND,  1. 

JOHN  MOON,       )  Auditors. 


THE   CROWN   REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY 

LIMITED. 
JOHANNESBURG'. 

DIRECTORS'  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  following  Report 
on  the  working  operations  of  the  Company  for  March,  1897,  which  shows  a  Total 
Profit  of  .£24,443  '9s-  3d.  : — 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 
120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  .   16,805  Tons  Milled. 
EXPENDITURE. 

Cost 

To  Mining  Expenses        ..       ..    ..       ..    £12,917  10  6 

Transport     ,,  ..       ..       ••  ••  ••  315    6  xi 

,,  Milling        ,,    2,306    6  9 

,,  Cyanide      ,,    ',067    9  " 

„  Slimes         ,,    792    3  7 

,,  General  Charges         ..       ..       ..    4,675  10  7 

,,  Mine  Development     ..    865  12  o 

£23,840   o  3 

.,  Profit  for  Month                                                                     24,443  J9  3 

£48,283  19  6 

REVENUE. 

By  Gold  Accounts—  Value 

„  7,218-25  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Mill . .   £25,505    6  9 

„  4,969-80  ozs.  from  120  Sump  Cyanide  Works   '5,7JI    8  o 

„  770*50  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Slimes  Works   ..                                    2,7^7  18  1 

„  Slag  Sold                                                                                4,288  16  8 

£48,283  19  6 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  April  15th,  1897. 

THE   NEW  HERIOT   GOLD   MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

REPORT  for  the  Month  of  March,  1897. 

EXPENDITURE. 
To  Mining,  Milling,  Cyanide  and  General  Expenses,  and  Mine 

Development    ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    £11,057  '3  0 

Profit        ..       ..       ..                                  ..       ..       ..  10,344   6  11 

£21,401  19  1 1 

REVENUE. 

■7  Gold  Account' — 

«  {072-657  ozs.  Standard  Gold  at  76/3  per  oz  £21,245  15  1 

„  Underestimated  value  of  Jan.  Gold   95  12  10 

Sundry  Revenue  ..        ..        ..        ..       ..        ..        ..       ..  60  12  o 

£21,401  19  11 

W.  M.  HUNTER,  Secretary. 
Head  Office,  Pietermaritz'.urg,  Natal,  April,  1897. 


THE  FERREIRA  GOLD   MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

Johannesburg,  13th  April,  1897. 
Dear  Sir,— Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  the  following  Report  on  the  Working 
Operations  of  the  Company  for  the  Quarter  ending  31st  March,  1897  :  — 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

Working  Expenditure. 
Mining  Expenses,  &c.  &c  £39,  l89  i| 


Transport  Expenses  . 
Reduction  Expenses. 


Profit  for  Quarter 


Revenue. 


Gold  Account 

Cyanide  Works— Profit  on  Working 
Concentrates  Sold . .  .. 


564    8  6 
6,238  10  3 

£45,992  *3  10 
84,078  11  3 

£130,071    5  « 


£86,870    4  7 
20,233  2 
22,967  18  3 


£130,071    5  1 

General  Charges  ..  ..£8,01612  5  )  Distributed  over  Mining,  Transport,  and 
Maintenance  ..       ..     5,327    "    5)  Reduction  Accounts.  &c. 

Mine  Development  Account   -&7.891    3  2 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  C.  MATURIN,  Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MINES  OF  THE  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Total  Gold  Output  for  March,  1897,  of  the  following  Companies. 

_  From  all  Sources 

Company 

Block  B  Langlaagte  Estate  G.M.  Co.  Limited  ... 


Meyer  and  Charlton  G.M.  Co.,  Limited   

New  Midas  Estate  and  G.M.  Co.,  Limited  

North  Randfontein  G.M.  Co.,  Limited   

Porges  Randfontein  G.M.  Co.,  Limited   

Princess  Estate  and  G.M.  Co.,  Limited   

Roodepoort  United  Main  Reef  G.M.  Co.,  Limited 

Van  Ryn  Gold  Mines  Estate,  Limited   

Wemmer  G.M.  Co.,  Limited   


SUMMARY. 

ozs.  dwts. 

From  Mill   32,172  5 

„    Concentrates   2,603    1 1 

„     Tailings   ",'61  '7 

Total    46,937  »3 


Total  Yield 

Total  Value 

ozs. 

dwts. 

£ 

s.  d 

3,495 

8 

11,697 

0  ■ 

3,682 

1 

12,350 

0  0 

12,007 

0 

39,950 

O  r 

4,4*! 

'4 

15,3" 

O  O 

1,227 

7 

3,977 

O  ' 

2,59° 

6 

8,709 

O  < 

4,217 

12 

14,277 

O  C 

3,059 

0 

10,781 

O 

3,68i 

7 

13,050 

O  <^ 

4, "3 

0 

13,690 

O  □ 

4,402 

18 

15,760 

O 

46,937 

13 

J59,552 

O 

Value 

£114,947    o  o 

7,875    o  o 

36,730   O  o 

£159,552     o  o 


London  Agents:  .     „  _.  Joha.n  •     B' »n, 

Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company,  Lim.  April  10,  1897 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  EX.  (Signed)  J.  Cowm,  Sec 
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JOHANNESBURG  WATERWORKS  ESTATE  AND  EXPLORATION  CO. 

XjIuvtitieid. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  30th  June,  1896. 


LIABILITIES. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

ASSETS. 

/  s. 

d. 

To  Capital—   

...  500,000 

O 

0 

By  Property   

IQ3.Q2^  II 

1 1 

500,000  Shares  of  £i  each. 

Berea  Estate,  Old  Doornfontein. 

,,  Debentures — 

Freehold — New  Doornfontein  Water  Rights. 

4,800  Shares  of  £10  each   

...  48,000 

O 

0 

,,  Permanent  Works — 

£54,000 

Artesian  Wells  ...   

£S.584  0 

2 

Redeemed  31/12  6,000 

Pumps  and  Pumping  Station 

12. 134  S 

9 

,,  Sundry  Creditors  

6,805 

I  A 

Reservoirs  and  Filter  Beds  

53.9°°  5 

o 
y 

,,  Sundry  Shareholders   

O 

0 

Town  Service... 

98,767  18 

4 

Dividend  No.  7,  declared  26th  June,  jh  p.c. 

New  Works — 

,,  Payments  in  Advance   

1,055 

15 

9 

Weltevreden  and  Paarlshoop  ... 

97,235  to 

I 

,,  Unpaid  Debenture  Interest   

I 

10 

267,628  0 

1 

,,  Unclaimed  Dividends   

529 

IO 

7 

,,  Buildings  ... 

8  717  Q 

/ 

Profit  and  Loss   

...  25,079 

12 

3 

,,  Sundry  Debtors  

... 

TA, Q2Q  I 

A 
*T 

,,  Survey  of  Water  Rights   

626  19 

Q 
O 

, ,  Fittings  and  Meters   

8,182  14 

2 

,,  Furniture  

1,088  2 

O 

,,  Live  Stock,  Carts  and  Harness 

295  14 

6 

, ,  Stores  and  Materials   

6,502  O 

3 

,,  Tools  and  Implements  

445  16 

S 

,,  Unissued  Shares... 

100  0 

0 

,,  Government  Bonds   

1,000  0 

0 

,,  Bills  Receivable  

274  9 

9 

„  Cash — 

Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg 

10,847  1 

6 

,,       ,,  London   

24,670  18 

9 

Union      ,,  „   

138  is 

2 

(Fixed)— 

Standard  ,,  ,, 

40,000  0 

0 

Parr's  Banking  Corporation 

40,000  0 

0 

115,656  15 

5 

.£618,972  14 

8 

£618,972  14 

8 

J.  P.  O'REILLY,  Secretary.  S.  B.  JOEL,  Chairman. 

CHARLES  MARX,  Director. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Company  ;  that  we  have  seen  the  different 
Securities  and  Vouchers  for  cash,  and  have  found  the  above  to  be  true  and  correct,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association. 

JOHN  MOON,       I  Auiitors 

Johannesburg,  November  2i,  1896.  F.  W.  BOM  PAS,  j 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  Financial  Year  ending  30th  June,  1896. 


Dr. 

To  Advertising 

Audit  Fees  

Collector's  Commission  

Legal  Expenses   

Charges   

Discounts  

Fuel  

Interest  Exchange  and  Commission 
Maintenance 

Insurance    ...  ...   

Pumping  Expenses   

Rents.  Rates,  and  Taxes  

London  Office  Expenses  ... 

Rents,  Doornfontein   

Stationery  and  Printing  

Office  Expenses 

Salaries   

Directors'  Fees   

Wages   

Balance  carried  down   


Debenture  Interest  

Sundry  Shareholders,  Dividend  No.  7  of  7i  p.c. 
Amount  expended,  Special  Water  Cart  Services 
Balance 


£ 

s. 

d. 

452 

12 

11 

262 

IO 

0 

.  2,209 

l8 

4 

402 

19 

9 

571 

6 

7 

5.072 

15 

7 

.  6,049 

10 

6 

48 

13 

9 

4.381 

9 

1 

44 

11 

0 

.  1.540 

4 

3 

794 

16 

1 

53° 

9 

6 

300 

0 

0 

539 

13 

7 

52 

17 

6 

4,822 

10 

5 

925 

0 

0 

4,203 

4 

6 

£    s.  d. 


33.211   3  4 

45,117  10  6 

£78,328  13  10 

3,870   o  o 

•    37.5°°   o  o 

.    11,662  14  4 

.    25,079  12  3 


£78,112    6  7 


By  Revenue  from  all  sources 


Cr. 
£      s.  d. 

78,328  13  10 


£78,328  13  10 


Balance    Profit    and  Loss  Account 

June  30,  1895   

Balance  shown  above  

Extension  of  Leases  and  Sales  ... 


26,043  2  9 
45,117  10  6 


7r,i6o  13  3 
6.951  13  4 
£78,112    6  7 


J.  P.  O'REILLY,  Secretary. 

Johannesburg,  November  21,  iJ 
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Examined  and  found  correct, 


S.  B.  JOEL,  Chairman. 
CHARLES  MARX,  Director. 

JOHN  MOON,  1  .  ...  „ 
F.  W  BOMPAS,     ]  A«*itors. 
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THE    54th    ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 


RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President. 


ESTABLISHED  1843. 


Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 
17  and  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.O. 


Bankers : 

BANK  OP  ENGLAND.     |     NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OP  ENGLAND 
BANK  OF  SCOTLAND.       |       BANK  OP  IRELAND. 

Solicitors— FRESHFIELDS  and  WILLIAMS. 
Chief  Medical  Referee— T.  OOLQOTT  FOX.  M.B.,  F.R.C  P. 
British  Secrrtary— T.  CRAWFOBD. 
General  Manager— D.  C.  HALDEMAN. 


The  Report  for  the  year  ending  31=t  December.  1896,  shows  the  progress  of  the 
Company  to  be  well  maintained  in  every  department. 

FUNDS. 

The  Assets  of  the  Companv  nt  Deeembfr  31«t,  1835,  were  £47  830,454,  being  an 
Increase  daring  the  year  of  £3.051.451.  It  will  be  uofie-ed  hi  the  Revenue  account 
that  a  dednction  has  been  made  frnva  the  amount  of  fund*  at  the  beeimiing  of  the 
year  in  order  to  accord  with  the  standard  of  the  New  York  State  Department.  This 
involves  the  exclusion  from  the  list  of  assets  of  certain  items,  such  as  agents'  balances, 
which  are  unquestionably  valuable  assets. 

The  funds  are  most  carefully  invested  in  mortgages,  Government  bonds,  railway 
and  other  high-class  securities,  as  shown  by  the  returns  to  the  Foard  of  Trade. 
Details  of  the  investments  may  be  seen  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company. 


PREMIUM  INCOME. 

The  Premiums  on  Policies,  excluding  Annuities,  amounted  in  1896  to  £7,857.590, 
being  an  increase  of  £352  212  over  the  previous  year,  lu  addition  to  the  amount 
received  for  Premiums  on  Life  Insurance,  the  Company  has  received  £430,749  as 
consideration  for  Annuities. 


NEW  BUSINESS  AND  INSURANCES  IN  FORCE. 

During  the  year  52  034  new  Policies,  insuring  £26,448,0?8,  w-ere  issued  and  paid 
for.  Policies  issued,  nut  not  paid  for  in  the  year,  are  entirely  excluded  from  the 
account".  The  Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  323,775,  insuring 
£188,436,840,  this  being  £3,993,363  in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 


CLAIMS. 

The  Claims  incurred  under  Pi'ieies  amounted  fordeith  losses  to  £2.621.373.  and 
tor  matured  endowments  to  £507.723.  The  total  payment  for  Claims  thus  amounted 
to  £3,129,101.  an  average  of  about  £10,000  a  day  paid  to  policy-holders  or  their 
representatives. 

The  average  return  to  policy-holders  in  Death  Claims  for  each  £1  paid  in  premiums 
■was  £2  8j.  8d. 


SURPLUS. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Company  to  make  an  annual  valuation  of  its  total  liabili- 
a.  and  tie  surplus  now  stands  at  £6,105,444,  being  an  increase  in  the  year  of  half- 
million  sterling. 


BRITISH  BRANCH. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1893  the  Company  had  been  carrying  on  business  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  t»n  complete  year=.  During  that  time  the  British  Branch  ha3 
made  raDid  prosrrese.  In  1395  the  premiums  received  in  c*sh  in  the  United  Kingdom 
alone  amounted  to  £331,189.  The  magnitude  of  the  premium  income  testifies  to 
the  cordial  reception  the  Company  has  received  in  Greit  Britain.  One  specially 
satisfactory  feature  is  the  large  proportion  of  the  Policies  wbich  arc  knot  in  f  >rce 
from  year  to  year.  The  T>Teseor,  experience  is  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income  of  one  ye»r  is  renewed  in  the  next. 


BONUS  RESULTS. 

In  the  year  1896  the  Bonuses  upon  Distribution  Policies  that  had  been  in  force 
for  ten  years  were  declared  for  the  first  time,  and  the  result*  fully  jnsti.ded  the 
action  of  the  Company  t%ken  ten  years  previously  in  allowing  the  bonuses  to 
accumulate,  *o  producing  exceptionally  good  results  at  the  maturity  of  the  Dis- 
tribution Period,   Hee  pp.  17  and  13  of  the  Company's  Prospectus. 

The  following  are  examples  of  Policies  of  various  kinds,  including  actual  results 
of  the  first  Tan-year  Distribution  Policies  issued  at  the  London  Office  : — 

TEN-YEAR  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  advantages  of  this  Policy  may  he  seen  from  the  results  under  Policy  No. 
297,123,  taken  out  in  1837  at  the  Loudon  Office  :— 

The  amount  of  the  Policy  was   £1  010   0  0 

The  reversionary  bonus  in  ten  years  was    262  16  8 

A  n  average  boons  per  cent,  per  annum  of     ..       ..       ..  2  12  7 

Tne  total  premiums  paid  were  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  4f_2   1  8 

The  Policy  miifht  have  been  sorrende'o!  for         ..       ..  412  IK  o 

A  cash  return  for  each  C100  paid  in  jrremiiims  if    . .       . .  PI    6  8 

Or  an  aunual  cost  of  insurance  protection  per  £100  of     ..  0   7  10 


GUARANTEED  PROGRESSIVE  BONUS. 

7he  advantage!  of  the  Guaranteed  Progressive  Bonus,  as  desert  bet]  on  pTc  22 
J  t*e  Company  =  Prospseta*.  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  ettng  PnPey 
»»  313  740.  which  became  a  claim  after  eight  premiums  hid  been  paid,  ami  before 
m  completion  of  the  distribution  period.  The  Company  pn'd  the  fa'-e  v«me  of 
M  Policy,  £1,000,  and  returned  in  addition  all  the  premium*  paid,  £480  13/.  Id., 
og'iher  amounting  to  £1,480  13i.  4<f. 


Under  Policy  No.  304.872  for  £1  010.  carrying  the  Prorre=sive  Bonus  feature,  the 
insured  survived  the  distribution  period,  and  eujoytrd,  uinong  the  various  options  Hot 
out  in  the  Policy,  the  following  : — 
Reversionary  bonus  of 

Being  an  average  bonus  per  cent,  per  anunm  of 
The  total  premiums  paid  were 
And  the  Policy  then  had  a  cash  surrender  vabie  of 
The  annual  cost,  of  instiram-e  protection  per  £103  bf  i"cr 


£239  15 
9.  8 
290  16 
23:  14 


0  11  10 


The  cash  value  of  the  bonuses  alone  bein; 
premiums  paid. 


no  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the 


CHEAP  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Had  the  need  for  insurance  in  the  above  cases  passed  away  the  Policies  could  have 
been  surrendered  as  there  shown,  and  would  have  proved  good  examples  cf  cheap 
life  insurance.  But  the  need  for  insurance  not  having  passed  away,  the  owners 
retained  their  Policies  and  the  bonuses  were  applied  to  increase  the  sums  insured. 

OLD  POLICIES. 

Very  striking  results  were  obtained  under  Whole  Life  Policies  with  annual 
bonusts  that  became  claims  in  1896,  on  which  the  premiums  had  been  paid  in  full 
for  over  half-a-century,  and  the  bonuses  allowed  to  accumulate.  Under  Poiicy 
No.  313,  issued  in  1843  :— 

The  original  sum  assured  was  $1,150 

The  bonuses  added  were  2,311 


Making  the  total  claim 


$3,411 


Under  Policv  No.  481.  issued  in  1S44  :— 

The  original  sum  assured  was  $5  000 

The  bonuses  added  were  10.773 


Making  the  total  claim 


$lft,773 


Under  Policy,  issued  in  1814  :— 

The  orieinal  sum  assured  was..    ••       •■  $,n0T 

The  bonuses  added  were   4.793 


Making  the  total  claim 


$6,793 


In  all  three  cases  the  claim  paid  was  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  sum 
originally  insured.  Not  only  were  the  entire  premiums  returned,  but  an  amount 
nearly  equal  to  twice  the  face  value  of  the  Policy  was  paid  in  addition. 

Thee  two  classes  illustrate  the  benefits  obtained  from  the  Company's  Policies 
after  10  years  and  over  50  years.  The  results  in  20  years  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  comparison  of  the  investment  of  £100  per  annum  in  Consols  and  in  this 
Company  respectively.  The  results  are  those  of  a  Policy  that  recently  matured, 
introducing  guaranteed  conditions,  brought  out  since  this  Policy  wa3  issued  :  — 


If  rleith  occurs  within  20  years  : 
Annual  Investment 
Amount  at  death  in  the  1st  year 

,,         n       Slh  it 
»         „     10th  „ 
„         n         ..  15th 
„         „         .,     20th  „ 
On  lurrimng  20  years  : 
Cash  available 
Rate  of  Interest  yielded 
Annual  Income  for  Life  .. 
Cash  at  Death  


Investment 

Investment 

Difference 

in 

in 

in  favour 

Mutual  Life 

Cod  sols 

of  Mutual 

£ 

£ 

c 

100 

100 

.  1,974 

100 

1,874 

.  2.097 

526 

1.571 

.  2,249 

1 120 

1,1*9 

.    2  402 

1,793 

609 

. .  2,554 

2,554 

..  3.156 

2,?  54 

602 

..  4% 

2J% 

li% 

..  126 

63 

6^ 

, ,  3,156 

2,554 

602 

These  results  illustrate  the  benefits  secured  under  the  Company's  Policies  at  all 
periods  of  Policy  duration. 

IMPROVED  FAMILY  SETTLEMENT  POLICIES. 

To  meet  the  difficulty  experienced  in  securely  investing  the  sums  received  from 
Policies,  the  Company  has  introduced  various  methods,  untler  which  a  definite 
income  is  guaranteed,  thus  securing  that  the  insurance  shall  fulfil  the  object  for 
which  it  was  taken.   Among  thee  are  : — 

FIVE  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURE, 
CONTINUOUS  INSTALMENT, 
INCOME  LIFE, 
AND 

LIFE  OPTION  ENDOWMENT. 
Every  information  about  these  will  be  found  in  tbe  Company's  Prospectus,  or  may 
be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the  Company's  Itepresentatives. 


CONCESSIONS. 

The  Company  being  purely  Mutual,  and  the  interests  of  the  pol'cy-hoWers  a'orte 
having  to  be  considered,  it  is  able  to  introduce  any  liberal  conceptions  tdat  its  wide 
experience  shows  to  be  possible. 

The  late-t  instance,  of  this  is  the  abolition  of  the  rytxn  premium  llfually  charged 
for  the  insurance  of  female  lives  and  the  istne  of  Policies  on  the  lives  ot  woien 
upon  precisely  the  same  terms  as  on  men's  lives. 

Foil  particulars  of  the  Policies  issued  by  the  Company  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation at  any  of  the  Brunches,  or  to 

D,  C.  HALL  EM  AN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kirgdtm. 


MUTUAL 


LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 

17  and  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


NEW  YORK, 
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Ready  May  21,  forms  the  First  Part 
of  the  New  Volume.  Price  One 
Shilling;  or  post  free  to  any  address, 
15/-  a  year. 

I®     London:   OSGOOD,  McILVAINE  &  CO.,  45,  Albemarle  Street,  W.  M 


BEGISTEBED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for^the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  15  May,  1897. 
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CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MR.    HORNUNG'S     NEW  NOVEL. 
NOTICE. 

MY   LORD  DUKE, 

The  New  Novel  by  E.  W.  HORNUNG,  Author  of  "  A 
Bride  from  the  Bush,"  "  The  Rogue's  March,"  6-Y., 
is  now  ready.    Price  6s. 


FRANK  STOCKTON'S  NEW  WORK. 

A  STORY-TELLER'S  PACK.     By  Frank 

STOCKTON.  Author  of  "  Mrs.  Cliffs  Yacht,"  "  The  Adventures  of 
Captain  Horn,"  &c.  With  16  Full-page  Illustrations.  Ready 
Shortly,  6s. 


NOW  READY,  price  5s. 

ROGUES  OF  THE   FIERY  CROSS.  By 

S.  WALKEY,  Author  of  "In  Quest  of  Sheba's  Treasure"  &c. 
With  16  Full-page  Illustrations. 

"  The  Publishers  rightly  claim  that  '  Royal  Academy 
Pictures,  1897,'*  forms  the  MOST  PERFECT  REPRESENTA- 
TION of  the  ACADEMY  ever  placed  within  reach  of  the 
public.  Not  only  is  the  best  work  on  exhibition  repre- 
sented, but  the  SCALE  of  REPRODUCTION  is  UNIQUE." 

Westminster  Gazette,  May  4,  1897. 

*  Parts  1,  2,  and  3  now  ready  of  CASSELL'S 
"ROYAL  ACADEMY  PICTURES.  18f*7,"  price 
Is.  each.  To  be  computed  in  5  Parts,  Is.  each, 
or  in  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
price  7s.  6d.   

CASSELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON  ;  PARIS  AND  MELBOURNE. 


A.  D.  INNES  &  CO.S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BY  GENERAL  SIR  CHARLES  GOUGH,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  and 
ARTHUR  D.  INNES,  M.A. 

THE  SIKHS  and  the  SIKHS  WAR.   With  12  Maps 

and  Plans.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

"  An  exceedingly  well-written  book  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  military 

history  of  the  Empire  throughout  most  entertaining  and  instructive." 

Morning  Post. 

By  Lieutenant-general  Mcleod  innes,  v.c. 
THE  SEPOY  REVOLT  :   a  Critical  Narrative,  covering 

the  whole  field  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  its  Causes  and  Course,  till  the  final 
Suppression.    With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
"The  gallant  author  has  marshalled  and  drilled  his  facts  with  masterly  precision, 
and  presents  a  wonderfully  lucid  survey  of  the  Mutiny. . . .  Prom  first  to  last  '  The 
Sepoy  Revolt '  is  a  valuable  and  conscientious  history." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
BY  J.  S.  RISLEY,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 

THE  LAW  Of  WAR  :  a  Study  of  the  Legal  Obligations 

and  Conditions  applying  to  Belligerents  or  Neutrals  in  Times  of  War.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

"The  book...  is  admirably  done.  It  avoids  technicalities  and ...  .is  admirably 
■oited  to  serve  as  a  guide  and  first  introduction  to  a  most  instructive  subject." 

Scotsman. 

BY  G.  BOISSIER  (de  l'Academie  Francaise). 

CICERO   and   HIS   FRIENDS.    Translated  by  A.  D. 

Jones.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ;s. 
"  This  most  fascinating  study  of  Cicero  and  his  times."— Scotsman. 

THE  COMPLETE  CYCLIST  :  being  Volume  II.  of  the 

Isthmian  Library  By  A.  C.  Pemberton,  Mrs.  Harcourt  Williamson, 
C.  P.  Sislkv,  and  Gilbert  Floyd,  Edited  by  B.  Fletcher  Robinson. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Sketches  by  J.  F. 
Sullivan.  Post  8vo.  cloth.  5s. 
The  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette  says  :  — "  It  is  a  book  of  charmingly  varied 
interest,  and  it  will  please  all  cyclists  without  distinction." 

NEW  NOVKLS. 

BY  FRANCIS  GRIBBLE. 

ONLY  an  ANGEL.    Demy  nmo.  half  parchment,  yellow 

I        edges,  ». 

P,Y  J.  C.  SNAITH,  Author  of  "  Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin." 

FIERCEHEART  the  SOLDIER.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

BY  MAX  PEMBERTON. 

CHRISTINE   of  the   HILLS.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

BY  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

LYING  PROPHETS.    Third  Edit.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


Lottlm:  A.  D,  INNES  &  CO.,  31  and  32  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


THE   WORK  IS  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  STEER  A  COURSE  BETWEEN 
THE  LINE  TAKEN  BY  THE  DETRACTOR  OF  IBSEN'S 
DRAMATIC  WORK  AND  THE  IBSEN  FANATIC. 

IBSEN    ON    HIS  MERITS. 

By  Sir  EDWARD  RUSSELL  and  PERCY  CROSS  STANDING. 
Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Austin  \n  Sketch  says  : — 11  Sir  Edward  Russell's  estimate  of  Ibsen  is  not 
idolatrous,  but  dispassionately  appreciative.  It  is  a  clear  and  forcible  statement  of 
the  views  of  moderate  Ibsenites  who  cannot  be  blinded  to  the  faults  of  this  great 
dramatist." 


OUR  TRADE  in  the  WORLD  in  relation 

to  Foreign  Competition,  with  Statistical  Tables,  &c.  Bv  William  S.  H. 
Gastrell,  Commercial  Attache  to  H.M.'s  Embassy  at  Berlin,  &c.  Royal 
8vo.  6s.  [This  day. 

LYRICS    Of    LOWLY    LIFE.     By  Paul 

Laurence  Dunbar.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  D.  Howells,  and 
Photogravure  Portrait  of  Author.    Small  crown  8vo.  5s.  [This  day. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  the  American  novelist,  says  :  "  Paul  Dunbar's  brilliant  and 
unique  achievement  is  to  have  studied  the  American  negro  objectively,  and  to  have 
represented  him  with  humour,  with  sympathy,  and  with  truthfulness." 

THE  SULTAN  and  HIS  SUBJECTS.  By 

Richard  Davey.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  24s. 

The  Spectator  says  : — "  We  have  seldom  taken  up  a  book  of  a  like  weight  and 
importance  which  we  have  found  it  so  difficult  to  lay  down." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says:  —  "  It  deserves  not  only  to  be  read  but  to  find  a  per- 
manent place  upon  the  bookshelf." 

The  Saturday  Review  says  : — "  Mr.  Davey  has  compiled  one  of  the  best  books 
ever  written  on  Turkey." 

ESSAYS  and  SPEECHES.    By  W.  S.  Lilly, 

Author  of  "  Ancient  Religion  and  Modern  Thought,"  "  A  Century  of 

Revolution,"  &c.  Demy  8vo.  12s. 
The  World  says  : — "  The  selections  from  his  '  Essays  and  Speeches,'  which  Mr. 
W.  S.  Lilly  has  reproduced  in  volume  form,  are  not  only  well  chosen  from  the  point 
of  view  of  variety,  but  are  admirably  representative  of  those  intellectual  and  literary 
qualities  which  long  ago  gave  him  his  recognized  rank  as  critic,  philosopher, 
dialectician,  and  controversialist.  The  sustained  literary  brilliancy  and  critical 
power  distinguish  these  collected  papers." 

SEVENTH  THOUSAND. 

CECIL  RHODES  :  a  Biography  and  an  Appre- 

ciation.    By  Imperialist  and  Dr.  Jameson.    Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

CAPTAIN    KID'S    MILLIONS.     By  Alan 

Oscar.  [Ready. 

SYBIL  FOSTER'S  LOVE  STORY.   By  Lady 

Watkin  Williams.  [Ready. 

THE  GIFT  of  LIFE.     By  James  Cassidy. 

[This  day. 


NEW  3s.  6d.  NOVEL. 

A    TALE    of    TWO    TUNNELS.  By 

W.  Clark  Russell. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  6s.  NOVELS. 
THE  STORY  of  ALINE.    (Fourth  Edition.) 

By  Lady  Ridley. 

THE  WAY  of  MARRIAGE.  (Third  Edition.) 

By  Violet  Hunt. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  GADSHILL  EDITION  OF  CHARLES 
DICKENS'S  WORKS. 

THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  MARTIN 

CHUZZLEWIT.  With  40  Steel  Plates  by  Phiz  and  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Andrew  Lang.    2  vols,  large  crown  8vo  6s.  each. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  "  CENTENARY  "  EDITION  OF 
CARLYLE. 

OLIVER    CROMWELL'S    LETTERS  and 

SPEECHES,  with  Elucidations.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  With  an  Intro, 
duction  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.  Volume  III.,  with  Three  Photogravur* 
Portraits.    Square  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London,  W. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS, 

"Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  fascinating  story." 

Daily  News. 

With  12  Full-page  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

UNCLE  BERNAC: 

A    MEMORY   OF   THE  EMPIRE. 
By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 

Author  of  "  The  White  Company,"  "  Hodney  Stone,"  &c. 

"  '  Uncle  Bernac'is  for  a  truth  Dr.  Doyle's  Napoleon.  Viewed  as  a  picture  of 
the  little  man  in  the  grey  coat  it  must  take  rank  before  anything  he  has  written. 
The  fascination  of  it  is  extraordinary.  It  reaches  everywhere  a  high  literary 
level.  '—Daily  Chronicle. 

NOW  READY.   With  Portraits,  demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

ISABELLA  the   CATHOLIC,  QUEEN  of 

SPAIN  :  her  LIFE,  REIGN,  and  TIMES,  1451-1504.  By  M.  le  Baron 
de  Nervo.  Translated  from  the  Original  French  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Temple- West  (Retired). 

On  May  26.    With  Portraits  and  a  Preface  by  Sir  Edward  B.  Malet,  G.C.B. 
G.C.M.G.,  &c.    Demy  8vo.  16s. 

GABRIELE    VON    BULOW,  Daughter  of 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  A  Memoir  compiled  from  the  Family  Papers  of 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  and  his  Children,  1791.1887.    Translated  by  Clara 

NORDLINGER. 

THE  REVIVAL  of  LEARNING.     By  the 

late  John  Addington  Svmonds.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

*«*  This  is  Volume  II.  of  a  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  "  THE 
RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY,"  in  7  vols,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  remaining  volumes  will  be  published  at  intervals. 

THE  WAYS  Of  LIFE.    Two  Stories  :— I.  Mr. 

SANDFORD.  II.— THE  WONDERFUL  HISTORY  OF  MR. 
ROBERT  DALYELL.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  With  a  Preface,  entitled 
"  On  the  Ebb  Tide."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

By  Alexander  Innes 

"  Half  a  Century  ;  or,  Changes  in 


THE  LADY  GRANGE. 


Shand,  Author  of  "  Kilcarra:  a  Novel 
Men  and  Manners."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"Taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  better  of  the  kind  has 
been  done  since  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  laid  down  his  pen."— Scotsman 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


RICHARD  BENTLEYjS  SON'S  LI8T. 

NOTICE. 

MISS  BROUGHTONS 

NEW  NOVEL, 

DEAR  FAUSTINA, 

Is  ready  this  day  at  all  Booksellers'  and 
Libraries. 
In  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  6s. 


NOW  READY. 
A  SOCIAL  SATIRE. 

PANTALAS. 

By  EDWARD  JENKINS,  Author  of  "  Ginx's  Baby. 
In  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


NOW  READY. 
A   NEW  NOVEL. 

IN   A  COUNTRY  TOWN. 

A  Story  Unfounded  on  Pact. 
By  HONOR  PERCEVAL. 
In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NOTICE.  — The  EIGHTEENTH  EDI- 
TION of  THE  LIFE  OF  LORD 
ROBERTS,  V.C.  ("  Forty '-one  Years  in 
India  "),  is  now  ready  in  2  vols,  demy  Svo. 
with  Portraits,  &c.  36s. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


MESSRS.  lOIMAIB  &  C0.'S  LIST. 


8vo.  1 8s. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER: 

A  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad  for  the 
"Xear  1896. 

*  Volumes  of  the  ANNUAL  REGISTER  for  the  Years  1863-1895  can  still 
be  had,  18s.  each. 


Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

LECTURES  IN  THE  LYCEUM; 

Or,  Aristotle's  Ethics  for  English  Readers. 

Edited  by  ST.  GEORGE  STOCK. 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

CROMWELL'S  PLACE  IN  HISTORY. 

Founded  on  Six  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford. 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  D.C.L. 

Ford's  Lecturer,  1896. 


Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  WILL  TO  BELIEVE, 

And  other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy. 

By  WILLIAM  JAMES,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  in  Harvard  University. 

Contents  :— The  Will  to  Believe— Is  Life  Worth  Living?— The  Sentiment  of 
Rationality— Reflex  Action  and  Theism  -The  Dilemma  of  Determinism— The 
Moral  Philosopher  and  the  Moral  Lite— Great  Men  and  their  Environment— The 
Importance  of  Individuals— On  Some  Hegelisms— What  Psychical  Research  has 
Accomplished  -  Index. 

Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  PROCESSION  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

By  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  an  Index  of  Plants  and  Animals  mentioned. 

[On  Monday  next. 

Contents  : — 1.  The  Procession  of  the  Flowers.  2.  April  Days.  3.  Water-lilies. 
4.  My  Outdoor  Life.    5.  The  Life  of  Birds.    6.  A  Moonglade. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SKETCHES   IN  LAVENDER 

Blue  and  Green. 

A  Collection  of  Short  Stories. 
By  JEROME  K.  JEROME. 


Crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  FOOLS. 

Short  Stories. 

By  MARGARET  DELAND, 
Author  of  "John  Ward,   Preacher."    [On  Monday  next. 


LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

JUNE,  1897.    Price  6d. 


THE  CHEVALIER  D'AURIAC.  By 
S.  Levett  Yeats,  Author  of  "  The 
Honour  of  Savelli."  (Continued.) 

THE  U.  E.  LOYALISTS.  By  Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley. 

THE  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  A  LADY 
OF  QUALITY.  Selected  and 
Arranged  by  Miss  Gabrielle 
Festing. 

"  THE  'ORSE."    By  Mary  L.  Pen- 

OERED. 


DREAM  OF  ELK. 
Whishaw. 


By  Fred 


AN  ATTACK  ON  A  TELEGRAPH 
STATION  IN  PERSIA.  By 
Basil  Williams. 

LOVE  AND  SPORT.  By  Mabel 
Murray  Hickson. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


Just  published. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  BOOKSELLERS',  AND  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS. 

DARAB'S  WINE-CUP: 

AND  OTHER  TALES. 

By   BART  KENNEDY. 
Crown  8vo.  extra  cloth,  gilt  (with  frontispiece),  price  5s.  post  free. 

"Among  the  present  generation  of  short-story  writers  (of  whom  Jerome  K. 
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LONDON:  22  MA  Y,  1897. 

BOOKS   OF   THE  WEEK. 
LORD  CROMER. 

"  Lord  Cromer  :    a   Biography."     By  H.   D.  Traill. 
Illustrated.    London  :  Bliss.  1897. 

IT  was  doubtless  inevitable  that  according  to  the 
remorseless  habit  of  the  times  Lord  Cromer  should 
be  stretched  upon  the  table  of  the  biographical  vivi- 
sector,  and  he  has  reason  to  felicitate  himself  on  falling 
under  the  hands  of  so  skilful  and  rapid  an  operator  as 
Mr.  Traill.  This  vigorous  journalist,  we  know,  like  a 
still  more  eminent  pamphleteer,  can  "write  elegantly 
upon  a  broomstick,"  and  though  Lord  Cromer  has  all 
the  best  qualities  of  a  broom,  and  none  at  all  of  a  stick, 
he  affords  a  stimulating  subject  for  Mr.  Traill's  elo- 
quence. Indeed  few  among  living  statesmen  possess 
so  striking  a  personality  and  so  remarkable  a  career  as 
the  great  "Proconsul"  who  has  raised  Egypt  from 
the  dead.  No  feat  more  difficult,  more  successful, 
or  more  creditable  to  the  civilizing  influence  of 
England  can  be  cited  than  the  resurrection  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  glory  and  honour  of  that  triumph  belong  to 
Lord  Cromer,  and  practically  to  him  alone  ;  since  the 
conspicuously  able  staff  who  have  worked  under  him 
and  contributed  to  the  successful  issue  were  chosen 
by  himself  and  would  be  helpless  without  his  firm  and 
staunch  support. 

The  biography  of  such  a  ruler  of  men  will  some  day 
be  a  fascinating  study,  but  it  cannot  be  written  now. 
Mr.  Traill  is  fully  aware  of  this,  and  though  he  calls  his 
essay  "  a  biography,"  he  is  perfectly  conscious  of  its 
shortcomings  and  limitations.  The  greater  part  of  a 
diplomatist's  work  lies  beneath  the  surface,  and  cannot 
be  dug  up  till  the  matter  of  his  negotiations  has  become 
ancient  history.  Mr.  Traill  has  not  written  a  biography 
in  any  full  or  adequate  sense  :  he  has  written  a  journal- 
istic sketch  of  recent  Egyptian  history,  including  and 
emphasizing  such  parts  of  it  as  were  specially  influenced 
by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring.  He  possesses  no  private  materials, 
but  bases  his  narrative  upon  the  ordinary  Blue-books, 
supplemented  by  copious  extracts  fiom  Sir  William 
Butler  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  He  pretends  to  no  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  though, 
like  most  people  who  spend  a  winter  in  Cairo,  he 
was  received  at  the  Agency.  Nor  has  he  troubled 
himself  with  much  research  among  published  records, 
but  has  been  content  to  go  to  the  most  obvious 
sources,  familiar  to  even  that  much-decried  gentleman, 
"the  man  in  the  street."  Accustomed  to  rapid  work 
and  hurried  proof-reading,  his  book  betrays  its  hasty 
composition.  We  are  told  (p.  21)  that  Lord  North- 
brook  married  Miss  Errington — a  statement  which 
Lady  Cromer  will  scarcely  endorse.  On  p.  25  we  read 
that  "  It  .  .  .  define  the  object  of  this  step."  Personal 
pronouns  are  often  used  in  an  obscure  and  confusing 
manner,  and  we  find  inverted  commas  at  the  end  of  a 
quotation,  with  none  to  show  where  it  began.  1890 
appears  for  1880  (p.  48)  ;  Stephens  for  Sir  James 
Stephen  (p.  83)  ;  the  5th  of  March  is  made  to  follow 
the  10th  (p.  111)  ;  Fehmy  is  printed  for  Fakhri  Pasha, 
reversing  the  whole  point  (p.  285)  ;  and  important  dates 
of  despatches  and  appointments  are  frequently  omitted. 
It  has  not  appeared  worth  while  to  devote  more  than 
two  pages  to  the  history  of  the  Baring  family,  and  the 
little  that  is  given  is  stated  confusedly,  so  that  we  are 
left  in  doubt  as  to  the  order  of  Sir  Francis  Baring's 
sons  and  grandsons,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  name  of  the 
first  wife  of  Lord  Cromer's  father.  In  short,  the  book 
is  good  enough  journalism,  but  hardly  history,  still  less 
biography.  It  is  disfigured  by  a  virulent  partisan 
spirit  which  is  incompatible  with  the  historian's  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  biassed  by  an  uncritical  tone  of  pane- 
gyric which  breeds  distrust  of  a  biographer.  We  have 
as  little  toleration  as  Mr.  Traill  for  the  opportunism 
and  "shilly-shallying"  of  the  Gladstone  Administra- 
tion which  blundered  so  miserably  over  the  Soudan 
question  and  brought  about  the  martyrdom  of  a  hero  ; 


but  in  a  work  of  this  kind  perpetual  gibes  at  the 
Radicals,  however  appropriate  in  a  Conservative 
leading  article,  are  totally  misplaced.  Of  course,  it 
is  all  very  clever  ;  sarcasm  and  epigram  abound  ;  but 
one  feels  all  the  time  that  one  is  reading  one's  evening 
paper  in  the  train. 

Apart  from  thirty  pages  on  Major  Baring's  work  as 
Financial  Member  of  the  Viceroy  of  India's  Council, 
and  twenty  pages  on  his  early  military  studies  and 
writings,  the  whole  book  is  occupied  with  the  history 
of  Egypt  from  1875  to  1896,  and  nearly  a  third  of  the 
volume  treats  of  the  Gordon  negotiations — of  which  we 
must  say  we  think  quite  enough  has  already  been 
written.  Mr.  Traill  has  some  excuse  for  replying  to 
the  generally  unfounded  or  exaggerated  accusations 
levied  by  Mr.  Egmont  Hake  and  Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger 
against  Sir  Evelyn  Baring ;  but  he  has  gone  over  the 
whole  controversy  once  more  in  relentless  and  unneces- 
sary detail.  According  to  him  Lord  Cromer  can  do  no 
wrong  ;  yet  as  he  suggests  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Ilbert  Bill,  for  example,  or  the  powers  of  the  Caisse  de 
la  Dette,  Lord  Cromer's  views  may  have  become  modi- 
fied as  his  experience  grew  riper,  would  it  not  be  more 
candid  to  admit  that  the  Consul-General  at  Cairo  may 
perhaps  have  been  a  little  slow  to  grasp  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  solution  of  the  Soudan  problem  ? 
It  is  evident  that  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  changed  his  mind 
about  the  employment  of  Gordon  and  Zubeyr  and  an 
expedition  from  Suakin  to  Berber.  How  far  these 
changes  were  due  to  the  vacillations  of  Downing  Street 
we  cannot  now  tell.  Lord  Cromer  is  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  vindicate  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  Govern- 
ment, and  the  twentieth  century  will  be  far  on  its  way 
before  we  learn  the  whole  truth.  We  believe  that  if  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  had  then  possessed  the  commanding  in- 
fluence which  he  now  exerts,  and  had  firmly  pressed  a 
vigorous  policy  upon  Lord  Granville,  he  would  have 
compelled  the  feeblest  of  modern  Administrations  to 
walk  in  his  path.  But  one  must  not  forget  that  he  was 
hardly  settled  in  the  saddle  when  the  trouble  began,  and 
that  his  prestige  was  then  not  to  be  compared  with  his 
present  reputation.  On  the  whole,  we  must  accept  the 
warm  testimony  of  Sir  Henry  Gordon  to  the  earnest 
sympathy  and  unflagging  support  accorded  to  his  heroic 
brother  by  the  English  Consul-General. 

Mr.  Traill  rightly  lays  stress,  as  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
did  before  him,  on  the  brilliant  inspiration  which  led 
Lord  Cromer  to  devote  the  spare  million  of  the  1885 
loan  to  the  repair  of  the  Barrage  and  the  re- 
construction of  the  irrigation  of  the  Delta,  which 
resulted  in  an  immense  increase  in  the  fertility 
and  wealth  of  Egypt.  But  whilst  dwelling  on  the 
Consul-General's  just  pride  at  the  recollection  of 
this  admirable  step,  he  entirely  omits  to  mention  an- 
other coup  which  has  caused  Lord  Cromer  almost  equal 
satisfaction.  We  cannot  find  a  word  in  this  volume 
about  the  diplomatic  victory  which  followed  the  appa- 
rent defeat  on  the  struggle  over  the  half-million 
advanced  by  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette  for  the  Dongola 
expedition.  Worsted  in  the  law  courts  by  the  intrigues 
of  France  and  Russia,  England  and  Egypt  seemed 
hopelessly  foiled  ;  when  the  Consul-General,  with  that 
resourcefulness  which  never  deserts  him,  played  his 
trump  card.  He  guaranteed  the  half-million  in  the 
name  of  his  Government  ;  the  money  was  paid  in  ster- 
ling gold  within  three  days  ;  and  instead  of  gaining  a 
victory,  France  and  Russia  found  that  England  had 
acquired  a  new  claim  upon  Egypt.  The  astonishment 
of  their  representatives  at  Cairo  was  ludicrous  :  as  an 
actor  in  the  drama  said  to  the  writer  at  the  time,  "  They 
were  simply  thrown  on  their  backs"  ;  whilst  in  a  certain 
room  of  the  British  Agency,  if  ever  such  sounds  are 
heard  in  diplomatic  sanctums,  there  was  an  audible 
chuckle. 

Of  recent  passages  at  arms  between  the  young 
Khedive  and  the  statesman  who  acts  pretty  much  as  a 
"Resident"  over  him,  Mr.  Traill  has  much  to  say; 
but  he  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  Abbas  II.  has  had  only 
a  Continental  education  :  he  had  as  a  boy  two  successive 
English  tutors,  one  of  whom  was  a  Fellow  of  an  Oxford 
college.  The  interview  between  Lord  Cromer  and  the 
Khedive,  when  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  latter  to 
his  bearings  after  his  dismissal  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mustafa  Fehmy,  is,  of  course,  mere  rumour  ;  but  it  has 
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the  look  of  truth.  "  It  is  tolerably  well  known,"  says 
Mr.  Traill,  "that  on  the  side  of  the  British  Consul- 
General  very  plain  language  had  to  be  used.  It  was 
currently  reported  in  Cairo  that  at  a  critical  point  in 
one  of  their  colloquies  Lord  Cromer  had  to  invite  his 
Highness  to  look  from  a  window  of  the  Abdin  Palace 
on  a  British  regiment  paraded  for  some  military  purpose 
or  other  on  the  square  without,  and  thus  tacitly^  to 
remind  him  of  the  irresistible  power  which  lay  behind 
the  measured  and  courteous  remonstrances  of  his 
adviser."  But  when  Mr.  Traill  goes  on  to  say  that 
these  remonstrances  have  at  last  caused  the  Khedive  to 
be  convinced  that  the  English  are  his  most  helpful 
friends,  and  that  all  others  are  his  enemies  m  disguise, 
we  must  demur.  The  Khedive  is  not  in  the  least 
reconciled  to  his  position  ;  he  is  still  under  French  in- 
fluence ;  and  his  relations  with  his  British  advisers  are 
sullen  and  obstructive.  There  is  not  the  slightest  hope 
that  Abbas  II.  will  ever  be  anything  but  an  incubus 
upon  the  British  administration  in  Egypt. 

The  volume  ends  with  some  interesting  personal 
traits  of  the  famous  Consul-General,  contributed  by  an 
intimate  friend.  One  is  glad  to  know  that  the  Artillery 
officer  who  has  risen  to  the  highest  rank  as  financier 
and  civil  administrator  has  still  time  to  cultivate  his  old 
passion  for  literature,  and  reads  his  Homer  or  his 
Juvenal  every  morning  before  he  begins  work.  Some 
of  his  characteristics,  however,  are  wholly  omitted.  Lord 
Cromer  is  an  indefatigable  tennis-player,  and  still  better 
an  admirable  hand  at  whist  and  piquet ;  when  his  work  is 
over  he  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  cheer- 
ful old  age.  His  portrait  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume  is  an  excellent  likeness,  arid  there  are  several 
other  good  illustrations,  notably  the  portraits  of  the 
Khedive  and  of  Osman  Digna.  But  for  all  that,  we 
see  no  particular  reason  why  the  book,  absolutely 
devoid  of  new  material,  should  have  been  written.  It 
is  a  mere  outsider's  recapitulation  of  familiar  facts. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  LATER  GLEANINGS. 

"  Later  Gleanings  :  a  New  Series  of  Gleanings  of  Past 
Years."  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
London  :  John  Murray.  1897. 

THIS  volume  is  the  eighth  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  later 
gleanings.  It  is  made  up  of  thirteen  articles  on 
subjects  theological  and  ecclesiastical,  with  all  of  which 
we  have  already  made  acquaintance,  usually  in  the 
columns  of  the  "Nineteenth  Century."  This  second 
meeting  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  book  confirms 
us  in  an  old-standing  belief  of  ours,  that  [in^Mr.  Glad- 
stone a  most  excellent  archbishop  was  lost  in  the  poli- 
tician. The  bent  of  his  mind  has  notoriously  always 
been  towards  theology,  and  though  there  are  few 
subjects,  grave  or  gay,  lively  or  severe,  which  during 
his  long  life  he  has  not  touched  and  adorned,  if  not 
always  illuminated,  he  is  nowhere  so  perfectly  at 
home  as  in  theology,  and  especially  in  theological  dis- 
putations. We  are  afraid  he  is  not  always  convincing, 
but  he  appears  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  himself,  his'point 
of  view,  and  his  resources  of  dialectic  and  learning 
(which  are  considerable),  and  refuses  to  be  "downed" 
by  the  most  redoubtable  antagonist.  He  is  always 
interesting  on  paper,  and  sometimes  stimulating  and 
even  instructive.  Everything  he  writes  is,  we  suppose, 
matter  of  considerable  concern  to  many  people.  Were 
it  otherwise,  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  reprint  some  of  the  essays  in  the  present 
volume.  "  Professor  Huxley  and  the  Swine  Miracle" 
is  a  good  specimen  of  his  dexterity,  and  as  such  may 
be  tolerated,  though  few  will  contend  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone showed  to  conspicuous  advantage  in  that  contro- 
versy. But  there  is  nothing  particularly  new  or  true 
either  in  the  facts  or  in  the  presentation  of  the  facts  in 
the  paper  on  "  Ingersoll  on  Christianity"  ;  and  that  on 
"  Robert  Elsmere  "  ;  the  "  Battle  of  Belief"  might  have 
been  allowed  to  die  with  the  dismal  treatise  which  gave 
occasion  for  it.  The  article,  however,  is  by  no  means 
so  dull  as  the  book,  and  this  may  be  said  for  it,  that 
in  its  day  it  fulfilled  a  good  purpose  by  affording  many 
excellent  people  as  adequate  a  notion  as  they  desired 
of  the  miscalled  novel,  and  thereby  saving  them  from 
making  personal  acquaintance  with  it.     The  remain- 


ing essays  deal — controversially,  of  course — with  ques- 
tions of  religious  or  historico-religious  interest,  and 
for  the  author's  treatment  of  them  are  deserving  of 
no  little  consideration.  They  include  discussions — or 
perhaps  we  should  say  dissertations — on  the  Dawn  of 
Creation  and  of  Worship,  suggested  by  Dr.  Reville's 
"  Prolegomenes  de  1'Histoire  des  Religions";  on  the 
Proem  to  Genesis,  which  is  a  reply  to  the  criticisms  cf 
Professors  Huxley  and  Max  Muller  on  the  preceding 
paper  ;  on  True  and  False  Conceptions  of  the  Atone- 
ment, the  text  of  which  was  Mrs.  Besant's  Auto- 
biography ;  on  the  Lord's  Day  ;  on  the  Place  of 
Heresy  and  Schism  in  the  Modern  Christian  Church  ; 
on  the  Elizabethan  Settlement  of  Religion  ;  on  the 
Attitude  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  on  the  Church  under  Henry  VIII.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  also  reprinted  here  the  general  intro- 
duction which  he  contributed  to  the  Pictorial  Bible  of 
an  enterprising  Chicago  man,  as  well  as  his  Letter  on 
the  Validity  of  Anglican  Orders,  into  which,  by  his  own 
showing,  he  appears  to  have  been  "drawn"  simply 
that  the  Pope  might — to  use  a  vulgarism— smash  him. 
It  may  be  said  for  the  essays  as  a  whole  that,  while  of 
very  unequal  merit,  they  are  all  distinguished  by  the 
qualities — breadth  of  scholarship,  strength  of  superficial 
belief,  catholicity  of  taste,  &c. — which  we  have  met 
with  before  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  writings. 

To  the  letter  on  Anglican  Orders  Mr.  Gladstone  adds 
a  postscript,  rendered  necessary  by  the  later  develop- 
ments. "  My  intervention  in  this  matter,"  he  says  in  a 
footnote,  "  would  have  been  wholly  unwarrantable  had 
it  been  gratuitous.  The  Soliloquium  was  not  written 
until  (to  my  great  surprise)  I  had  received  from  Rome 
the  tidings  that  in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  quarters  a 
declaration  of  the  kind  from  me  was  vivement  desire. 
Further,  I  wrote  to  an  old  friend,  holding  a  distin- 
guished position  in  the  Italian  Church,  a  letter  couched 
in  terms  not  less  warm  than  those  of  the  Soliloquium  ; 
and  I  received  through  him,  from  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  his  Holiness  and  on  his  behalf,  a  most 
gracious  acknowledgment,  the  terms  of  which  I  feel 
myself  authorized  to  publish  should  it  be  demanded." 
This  explains  a  matter  about  which  there  has  been  not 
a  little  soreness.  Will  Mr.  Gladstone  be  so  good  as  to 
publish  the  acknowledgment?  He  tells  us  he  believes 
in  the  Pope's  good  intentions  "  as  fully  as  before  "  ;  but 
he  sees  no  further  reason  to  be  conciliatory,  and  to  do 
him  justice  he  hits  hard. 

MATHEMATICAL  BIOLOGY. 

"  The  Chances  of  Death,  and  other  Studies  in  Evo- 
lution." By  Karl  Pearson.  London:  Edward 
Arnold.  1897. 

TO  the  older  philosophical  writers  and  to  the 
perennial  popular  imagination  the  goddess  Chance 
is  the  personification  of  lawless  caprice.  Her  dictates 
were  supposed  to  be  irresponsible  to  any  conceivable 
law,  outside  the  pale  of  reason  or  prediction.  A  large 
part  of  the  bitterness  with  which  the  conceptions  of 
Darwin  were  assailed  came  from  his  use  of  the  term 
"chance."  It  was  unavailing  that  he  constantly  ex- 
plained his  meaning  by  such  phrases  as  "variations, 
which  in  our  ignorance  we  term  chance"  ;  the  inclusion 
of  the  word  in  any  reasoning  about  the  prodigious  de- 
velopment of  life,  in  ascending  chains  from  low  to 
high,  was  held  to  be  a  puerile  or  malign  assault 
upon  human  intelligence.  Although  Darwinism  no 
longer  is  branded  as  inherently  incredible  from  such 
unintelligent  glosses  on  Darwin's  meaning,  a  great  part 
of  the  present  controversy  on  the  method  of  evolution 
turns  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  chance.  A  small 
school  of  English  workers,  of  whom  Mr.  Galton  and 
Professor  Weldon  may  be  taken  as  the  chief  biologists 
and  the  author  of  the  present  volumes  as  the  chief 
mathematician,  have  elaborated  a  new  method  of  in- 
vestigation into  the  secrets  of  Nature,  a  method  which 
may  be  termed  mathematical  biology.  The  second 
essay  in  the  "  Chances  of  Death"  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  this  new  weapon  for  the  assault  of  Nature. 
The  roulette  tables  at  Monte  Carlo  have  long  served 
the  moralist  as  a  supreme  instance  of  the  follies  of 
chance  :  it  occurred  to  Professor  Pearson  that  they 
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might  serve  as  an  experimental  laboratory  for  investi- 
gating its  scientific  aspect.  "  At  Monte  Carlo  is  the 
most  sacred  shrine  of  the  goddess  ;  in  the  directors 
and  croupiers  of  the  famous  gambling  establishment 
are  to  be  found  her  high  priests.  There,  if  nowhere 
else  on  earth,  Chance  reigns  supreme.  In  my  enthu- 
siasm, Monte  Carlo  appeared  to  me  in  a  new  light  ;  it 
was  clearly  a  scientific  laboratory  preparing  material 
for  the  natural  philosopher."  The  apparatus  consists 
of  a  disc  with  thirty-seven  compartments  of  equal  size 
on  its  edge  ;  this  is  spun  round,  and  in  a  hollow  rim 
lying  above  it  a  ball  is  spun  round  in  an  opposite 
direction.  When  the  impulses  are  over  the  ball  rolls 
into  one  of  the  compartments.  The  highest  skill  is 
used  in  the  original  manufacture  and  daily  adjustment 
of  the  mechanism,  and  it  might  be  expected  that 
"chance"  in  its  perfect  form  ruled  the  dropping  of  the 
ball  into  any  slot.  Eighteen  of  the  compartments  may 
be  regarded  as  red,  eighteen  as  black ;  the  odd  com- 
partment, the  zero  of  the  tables,  is  neutral  so  far  as  red 
and  black  are  concerned,  and  is  to  be  neglected,  as  in 
tossing  pennies  one  might  neglect  occasions  on  which 
the  penny  alighted  on  its  edge.  On  any  particular  occa- 
sion the  chance  of  a  red  or  black  answers  the  popular 
conception  :  it  is  absolutely  not  to  be  predicted.  But  on  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  trials  the  mathematical 
conception  of  chance  demands  that  red  and  black  should 
occur  an  equal  number  of  times.  More  than  that,  mathe- 
matical chance  demands  that  each  series  of  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  and  so  forth,  successive  reds  or  blacks  shall  occur  a 
predictable  number  of  times  in  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  experiments.  The  theory  of  chance,  indeed, 
involves  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  popular  concep- 
tion ;  if  a  result  is  "  pure  chance,"  the  colours  and 
numbers  of  sequences  can  be  predicted.  If,  on  investi- 
gation of  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  the  theoretical 
results  are  not  approximately  reached,  something  other 
than  chance  is  at  work.  After  investigation  of  the 
records  of  the  tables  for  long  periods,  and  comparison 
of  them  with  the  theoretical  results — a  piece  of  laborious 
and  intricate  mathematical  work — Professor  Pearson 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  so  far  from  the  working  of 
the  tables  at  Monte  Carlo  being  supreme  instances  of 
chance,  they  formed  the  "most  prodigious  miracles." 
Events  the  theoretical  occurrence  of  which  was  once  in 
many  thousand  million  years  repeated  themselves  within 
a  fortnight. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  discovery  of  the  miraculous 
dispensation  of  the  late  M.  Blanc,  but  in  the  application 
of  these  investigations  to  biology  that  the  interest  and 
value  of  Professor  Pearson's  volumes  lie.  If  we  sub- 
stitute natural  occurrences,  such  as  births  or  deaths  or 
the  relation  of  stature  to  fertility,  for  reds  and  blacks,  it 
may  be  seen  at  once  that  this  mathematical  method 
gives  an  indication  of  disturbing  factors.  In  the  first 
essay  he  applies  the  method  to  the  incidence  of  death. 
In  the  course  of  this  he  explains  most  clearly  the  use 
of  a  particular  device  now  employed  in  all  investigations 
which  deal  with  a  large  and  varying  series  of  figures. 
The  figures  have  to  be  plotted  out  in  curves  similar 
to  those  by  which  the  daily  variations  of  the  baro- 
meter are  shown  in  the  newspapers.  By  a  simple 
diagram  (page  23)  the  nature  of  these  curves  is 
explained.  Suppose  a  target  with  a  central  bull's-eye 
to  be  placed  vertically  and  to  have  under  it  a  number  of 
transparent  columns  into  which  the  spent  bullets  would 
fall.  Take  an  imaginary  case  in  which  each  bullet,  after 
hitting  the  target,  would  without  rebound  or  lateral 
deviation  fall  into  the  column  vertically  under  the  spot 
which  it  struck.  When  an  accurate  marksman  had 
discharged  a  large  number  of  shots,  he  would  have  hit 
the  vertical  line  of  the  bull's-eye  most  frequently,  and 
the  column  under  the  bull's-eye  would  be  nearly  full. 
The  lateral  columns  representing  inaccuracies  to  right  or 
left  would  be  successively  lower  and  lower  until  the 
extreme  lateral  columns,  representing  extreme  deviation, 
Would  be  almost  empty.  The  lines  joining  the 
summits  of  the  columns  of  bullets  would  form 
a  curve,  highest  under  the  bull's  eye,  reaching  the 
ground  at  the  same  distance  on  either  side.  The 
success  of  the  marksman  would  be  represented  by 
the  sharpness  of  the  curve  ;  in  the  case  of  complete 
accuracy  only  the  central  column  would  have  any 
bullets  ;  decreasing  accuracy  would  flatten  the  curve 


until,  in  the  case  of  complete  inaccuracy,  the  curve 
would  be  a  horizontal  line,  each  distance  to  right  and 
left  being  hit  as  often  as  the  central  spot.  All  these 
curves  would  represent  mathematical  chance.  How- 
ever, suppose  that  the  rifle  had  a  defect  unknown  to 
the  marksman  by  which  the  balls  were  deflected  slightly 
to  the  left  ;  or  suppose  the  marksman's  eye  to  have  a 
similar  but  unrecognized  effect.  It  would  then  follow 
that  the  highest  point  of  the  curve  would  be  not  under 
the  bull's-eye,  but  to  the  left  of  the  bull's-eye.  Such  a 
curve  is  known  as  a  skew  curve,  and  its  occurrence 
when  any  set  of  statistics  are  accurately  plotted  out 
shows  the  existence  of  some  disturbing,  directing  factor. 
Most  of  the  essays  in  the  first  volume  contain  the 
results  of  investigations  into  human  statistics  by  this 
method,  and  show  how  it  may  be  used  to  discover 
the  existence  of  special  factors  in  the  evolution 
of  man.  The  actual  nature  of  the  theoretical 
curves  is  rarely  of  the  simple  kind  supposed  in 
the  example  we  have  selected  from  the  Professor's 
treatise  ;  but  we  hope  to  have  succeeded  in  persuading 
readers  to  take  Mr.  Pearson's  own  guidance  over  the 
more  difficult  paths  of  his  fascinating  subject.  The 
investigation  of  the  curve  of  mortality,  for  instance, 
shows  disturbances  at  work  at  five  different  epochs. 
These  are  explained  in  the  fullest  way  in  the  course  of 
the  chapter  ;  but  they  are  also  represented  in  a  striking 
Holbein-like  sketch  of  "  the  bridge  of  life,"  which 
appears  as  the  frontispiece  to  the  volume.  The  second 
volume  deals  with  less  mathematical,  but  equally  in- 
teresting, phases  of  the  study  of  man,  and  we  have 
pleasure  in  welcoming  a  new  work  of  extreme  scientific 
value  and  of  deep  popular  interest. 

A  MODERN  GRAND  TOUR. 

"  A  Ride  through  Western  Asia."    By  Clive  Bigham. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1897. 

FROM  a  prefatory  note  which  the  publishers  have 
inserted  in  the  present  volume  we  gather  that  Mr. 
Clive  Bigham,  having  served  in  the  Grenadier  Guards 
and  been  for  some  time  Honorary  Attache  to  the  British 
Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  now  acting  as  war  corre- 
spondent for  a  leading  London  paper  in  the  near  East. 
Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure,  that  unless  his  luck 
has  completely  changed,  fortune  is  smiling  on  Mr. 
Bigham.  He  is  the  luckiest  of  travellers.  For  him,  in 
the  very  height  of  the  Armenian  troubles,  when  the 
strictest  orders  were  issued  by  the  Porte  that  Asia 
Minor  was  to  be  a  closed  land  to  Europeans,  its  gates 
were  opened  wide  ;  and  everywhere  else — except  in  the 
case  of  Afghanistan,  which  he  had  hoped  to  include  in 
his  journey — difficulties  presented  themselves  only  to 
disappear.  Mr.  Bigham  left  Constantinople  in  June 
1895,  and  a  year  later  found  himself  at  St.  Petersburg, 
having  in  the  intervening  twelve  months  travelled 
through  Asia  Minor  from  west  to  east,  crossed 
and  recrossed  Persia,  visited  Turkish  Arabia,  Kurdi- 
stan, the  Russian  and  Chinese  provinces  of  Central 
Asia,  crossed  the  Tian  Shan  Mountains  and  the  vast 
plain  that  lies  between  the  mountains  and  Omsk,  the 
Siberian  town  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  where  he 
again  found  himself  in  touch  with  civilization.  Mr. 
Bigham  was  asked  more  than  once  by  curious  Orientals 
what  was  the  object  of  his  journey.  His  answer  to 
one  of  his  questioners  who  knew  a  little  French  was, 
"  Pour  m'amuser,"  but  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bigham  suc- 
ceeded in  deriving  a  good  deal  of  instruction  as  well  as 
amusement  from  his  journey.  In  some  respects  this 
narrative  of  his  travels  is  precisely  what  such  a  narrative 
should  be.  It  is  not  too  long — a  positive  virtue  in  these 
days  when  a  summer  vacation  fills  a  ponderous  tome. 
It  is  mainly  a  narrative  of  personal  impressions  and 
experiences,  the  only  things  of  any  real  value  when  the 
traveller  has  no  lengthy  experience  of  the  countries 
and  peoples  he  is  describing.  It  is  told  in  simple  and 
straightforward  language,  with  sufficient  detail  as  to 
the  machinery  of  travel  to  be  useful  to  other  tra- 
vellers who  may  be  following  the  same  route,  but  with- 
out any  tedious  insistence  on  the  incidents  of  each  day's 
routine. 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  journey,  through  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey,  is  told   in  rather  fuller 
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detail  than  Mr.  Bigham  allows  himself  after  leaving 
Persia  and  entering  Central  Asia,  but  if  the  reader  is 
inclined  to  wish  that  Mr.  Bigham  had  devoted  a  little 
more  space  to  his  Central  Asian  experiences,  that  is  cer- 
tainly preferable  to  his  wishing  that  they  had  been 
curtailed.  Mr.  Bigham  strikes  us  as  a  clear-headed  and 
unimpassioned  observer,  and  his  remarks  on  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  various  races  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contact  are  often  shrewd  as  well  as 
goodnatured.  He  neglected  no  opportunity,  where 
the  linguistic  difficulty  did  not  prove  an  insuperable 
bar,  of  learning  what  men  of  every  rank  and  station, 
from  the  governor  of  a  province  to  the  members  of 
his  escort,  thought  of  the  political  situation.  At 
Hassan  Kaleh,  between  Erzerum  and  Bayazid,  a 
doctor  gave  him  some  views  on  the  Armenian  ques- 
tion, which  are  at  least  worthy  of  consideration.  There 
were,  he  said,  only  two  things  to  be  done.  "  Either 
the  Turk  must  rule  his  provinces  in  his  own  way,  or 
the  European  must  step  in  and  rule  them  in  his  way. 
If  the  Turk  rules,  the  old  system  will  drag  on  ;  oppres- 
sion here,  petty  tyranny  there,  peculation  and  immorality 
everywhere,  and  now  and  again  a  massacre.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  a  slow  improvement  in  roads,  schools  and 
civilization  generally,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  coming. 
If  the  European  rules,  he  will  rule  after  his  kind, 
whether  he  be  Russian  or  English,  on  some  fixed  plan 
for  some  definite  result.  Half  measures,  such  as  the 
appointment  of  Christian  governors,  or  a  mixed  police 
force,  can  only  bring  about  a  worse  state  of  things." 
One  feature  of  Mr.  Bigham's  book  for  which  a  word 
of  commendation  must  not  be  forgotten  is  the  illus- 
trations, which  are  not  only  numerous  but  well  selected. 
The  maps,  too,  enable  his  route  to  be  followed  without 
any  difficulty. 

A  LITTLE  KNOWLEDGE. 

"  The  Concise  Knowledge  Library:  Natural  History." 
London  :  Hutchinson.  1897. 

"  TSSUED  at  a  price  which  makes  it  phenomenal,' 
-»-  to  quote  the  editor's  modest  preamble,  this  open- 
ing volume  of  a  new  library  certainly  gives  good  weight. 
Within  less  than  eight  hundred  pages,  too,  it  covers  a 
vast  field  of  knowledge  ;  and  we  have  the  labours  of  a 
number  of  naturalists  of  repute  bound  together  in  a 
not  unpleasing  form.  We  have  even  been  at  pains,  not 
resting  satisfied  as  we  might  pardonably  have  done 
with  the  guarantee  offered  by  their  names,  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  work  at  just  those  points  where  popular 
zoological  literature  is  apt  to  stumble,  without  having 
once  found  it  wanting.  Yet,  for  all  its  excellence  in 
many  ways,  we  confess  to  a  doubt  as  to  the  exact  class 
of  readers  for  whom  a  work  of  this  nature  can  have 
been  designed.  For  the  book  tells  either  too  much  or 
too  little.  Clearly,  it  is  not  for  the  beginner,  or  we 
should  have  found  the  often  technical  verbiage  ex- 
plained in  a  glossary.  If  not  for  the  beginner,  for 
what  grade  of  student  can  this  inexpensive  precis  of 
animate  nature  be  intended?  Possibly  the  student 
of  distribution  will  derive  the  most  help  from  its  pages. 
The  life  histories  are  necessarily  too  meagre  to  be 
of  any  service,  and  the  whole  rather  impresses  one, 
even  in  uncritical  mood,  as  a  catalogue  of  a  huge 
menagerie. 

With  the  precise  extent  of  the  editor's  labours  we  are 
not  acquainted  but  they  should  not,  considering  the 
class  of  his  contributors,  have  been  so  heavy  as  to 
permit  of  his  passing  errors  in  the  spelling  of  the  name 
of  Bennett  of  Australian  fame,  of"  Merops  "  (p.  341),  or 
of  many  similar  words.  He  might  also  have  insisted  on 
more  uniformity  of  treatment  throughout — for  instance 
as  the  insertion  of  Latin  names  beneath  the  cuts  of  fishes, 
as  they  are  given  in  the  remaining  sections  ;  for  the  first 
duty  of  the  editor  of  a  composite  work  of  this  nature  is 
surely  to  assimilate  those  differences  of  arrangement 
which  are  so  liable  to  irritate,  if  not  confuse,  the  reader 
of  the  whole.  The  illustrations  are  ambitious  in  their 
quantity.  A  few  respectably  reproduced  would,  we 
think,  have  been  preferable  to  many  hundreds  of 
such  indifferent  quality.  But  perhaps  the  publishers 
know  their  public.  We  confess  once  more  that  we 
do  not. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

ON  account  of  an  unexpected  delay  in  the  process  of 
production,  the  publication  of  the  second  volume 
of  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs'  work,  "Modern  Opera  Houses 
and  Theatres  "  (B.  T.  Batsford),  due  this  month,  will 
have  to  be  postponed  until  June.  The  author  has  been 
able  to  include  some  plates  of  Mr.  Tree's  new  theatre 
lately  opened,  and  also  of  the  new  Opera  Comique  at 
Paris,  which  is  nearly  completed. 

In  connexion  with  the  fearful  fire  at  the  Paris  Bazaar, 
Messrs.  Layton,  the  Insurance  publishers,  have  arranged 
with  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs  for  the  immediate  publica- 
tion of  a  treatise,  entitled  "  Fires  and  Public  Entertain- 
ments," which  will  include  exhaustive  particulars  of 
over  1,200  fires  which  have  occurred  at  theatres,  music 
halls,  assembly  rooms,  and  temporary  buildings,  in- 
volving over  20,000  fatalities.  Mr.  Sachs  aims  at 
strengthening  the  hands  of  those  anxious  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  public  when  attending  places  of  amuse- 
ment. 

Mr.  Michael  Mulhall's  "  Dictionary  of  Statistics," 
which  was  published  in  1890,  has  been  so  successful 
that  a  new  edition  is  to  be  issued  towards  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  this  edition  the  compiler  will  not  only 
carefully  revise  all  the  existing  portion  of  this  work  but 
will  add  100  pages. 

Miss  Florence  Upton  has  completed  a  book  full  of 
drawings  of  children  and  child  life.  The  title  chosen 
for  the  work  is  "  Little  Hearts."  It  will  be  printed  in 
colours  and  will  be  published  as  a  Christmas  book 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  fresh  triumphs  with  which  Prince  Ranjitsinhji 
has  opened  the  season  should  lend  an  added  popularity 
to  his  volume  on  Cricket  which  Messrs.  Blackwood  & 
Sons  are  issuing.  Besides  the  technical  interest  of  the 
book,  it  is  hinted  that  a  feature  is  to  be  the  batsman's 
opinions  on  some  of  his  most  celebrated  compeers. 

The  effect  of  a  successful  play  on  the  popularity  of  a 
novel  with  a  similar  theme  has  been  proved  on  several 
occasions.  Mr.  Pinero's  dramatization  of  the  "  Maitre 
de  Forge "  sold  eighty  thousand  of  the  book  ;  while 
Charles  Gibson's  neglected  story  "  The  Dead  Heart'' 
was  eagerly  bought  up  when  the  stage  adaptation  was 
being  played  at  the  Lyceum.  Thirty  thousand  copies 
have  been  sold  of  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  if  Mr.  John  de  Villiers'  translation 
of  "  Madame  Sans-Gene  "  will  break  the  record. 

Mr.  George  Allen  is  shortly  publishing  another  book 
on  that  never-failing  topic  of  interest,  the  Transvaal. 
"  Boers  and  Little  Englanders  "  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
John  Proctor,  barrister-at-law,  and  details  the  history 
of  the  Republic  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  Dutch 
in  1836  to  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  country. 
A  special  prominence  will  be  given  to  the  Boer's  treat- 
ment of  the  Kaffir. 

There  is  a  rumour  that  in  the  distribution  of  Jubilee 
honours  the  heads  of  the  publishing  world  are  not  to 
be  forgotten.  It  is  a  tardy  recognition  of  a  body  that 
has  been  second  only  to  the  authors  themselves 
building  up  the  superb  fabric  of  English  literature. 

A  work  of  some  philological  importance  is  in  course 
of  production  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  "  Eur- 
Aryan  Roots  "  gives  the  pedigree  of  a  large  proportion 
of  English  words  now  in  use,  with  their  derivatives 
systematically  arranged  and  compared  with  correspond- 
ing words  in  the  cognate  languages.  The  author  is 
Mr.  J.  Baly,  M.A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  who 
was  late  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta.  The  book  will  be  in 
two  volumes,  the  second  containing  complete  indices 
of  the  English  and  foreign  words  dealt  with. 

A  veritable  bibliographical  treasure-house  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  at  Sotheby's  next  month,  when 
the  famous  Ashburnham  Library  will  be  put  up  for 
sale.  Among  the  biblical  section  is  the  first  printed 
edition  of  the  Bible,  indeed  the  first  production  fro 
metal  type.  This  volume  was  purchased  by  M 
Perkins,  the  brewer,  for  ^500,  and  afterwards  resol 
to  Lord  Ashburnham  for  ,£3,400.  Other  valuabl 
works  are  the  first  printed  Latin  Bible  (1462),  Caxton 
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"  De  Consolacione  Philosophise,"  and  a  first  edition  of 
Caxton's  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims." 

A  faithful  picture  of  the  real  Greek  is  supposed  to  he 
given  in  M.  Edmond  About's  "King  of  the  Mountains," 
the  English  translation  of  which  Mr.  Heinemann  is 
issuing  this  week.  The  introduction  is  furnished  by 
the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Lang.  The  volume  in  the  original 
French  was  selected  for  the  recent  examinations  at 
Cambridge. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  Colonial  history  has  been 
liberally  met  by  the  publishers.  Yet  another  contribu- 
tion is  forthcoming  from  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  in  the 
Hon.  William  Gisborne's  "  New  Zealand  Rulers  and 
Statesmen."  The  author,  who  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  also  of  the  New 
Zealand  Ministry,  first  published  the  book  about  ten 
years  ago,  but  has  lately  rewritten  it.  Nearly  fifty 
portraits  will  accompany  the  text. 

Another  timely  production  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low's, 
in  view  of  the  Jubilee  celebrations,  will  be  a  book  on 
Siam  by  Professor  Maxwell  Somerville,  of  Pennsylvania 
University,  who  last  year  journeyed  up  the  Meinam 
River,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  jungle  of  Ayuthia. 

A  series  of  stories  by  Miss  Bertha  Thomas,  presenting 
pictures  of  English  society  from  various  aspects,  is  soon 
to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  in  a  volume 
entitled  "  Camera  Lucida  ;  or,  Strange  Passages  from 
Common  Life." 

Professor  Miall,  of  Leeds,  is  chiefly  known  as 
a  teacher  of  natural  science,  but  his  very  lengthy  ex- 
perience has  enabled  him  to  compile  a  volume  which 
embraces  all  the  main  branches  of  scholastic  training, 
and  should  be  of  distinct  value  to  those  employed  in 
forming  the  youthful  mind.  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
are  publishing  the  book  under  the  title  of  "  Thirty  Years 
of  Teaching." 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  an  excellent  list  of 
technical  volumes  ready  for  publication.  Among  these 
mention  may  be  made  of  an  anonymous  work,  "  Notes 
on  Political  Economy  from  the  Colonial  Point  of  View," 
the  author  of  which  is  said  to  have  held  high  official 
positions  in  New  Zealand  ;  a  practical  handbook  on 
the  use  of  the  Induction  Coil,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wright,  the 
well-known  author  of  a  treatise  on  Light,  which  is 
addressed  particularly  to  those  employing  the  apparatus 
in  surgical  and  physiological  work  with  Roentgen  rays  ; 
and  an  issue  in  volume  form  of  Mr.  W.  Blake  Odgers' 
lectures  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  entitled  "  An 
Outline  of  the  Law  of  Libel." 

In  his  introduction  to  the  works  of  a  negro  poet, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  says  :  "  Paul  Dunbar  was  the  only 
man  of  pure  African  blood  and  of  American  civiliza- 
tion to  feel  the  negro  life  aesthetically  and  express  it 
lyrically."  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  are  affording  us 
an  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  black  bard's  genius 
in  a  volume  of  his  poems,  "  Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life." 

Another  work  which  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  have 
ready  is  "  Our  Trade  in  the  World  in  relation  to 
Foreign  Competition,  1885  to  1895."  The  author,  Mr. 
William  S.  H.  Gastrell,  is  Commercial  Attache  to  the 
British  Embassy  at  Berlin,  and  to  H.M.'s  Legations  at 
Copenhagen  and  Stockholm.  He  dedicates  his  volume 
lo  "  the  British  public  in  the  interests  of  the  immense 
commerce  of  the  English  Empire." 

The  latest  recruits  to  the  army  of  publishers  in  the 
metropolis  are  Messrs.  John  &  Horace  Cowley,  the 
new  Edinburgh  firm,  who  have  fixed  their  London 
office  in  Arundel  Street.  Their  special  features  will  be 
American  fiction  by  leading  authors  across  the  water, 
and  the  production  of  a  semi-monthly  magazine  on  the 
lines  of  tru:  San  Francisco  "Argonaut,"  to  be  called 
"The  Anti-Philistine,"  the  motto  of  which  is  to  be 
"Castigare  ridendo." 

The  present  crisis  in  the  East  is  an  opportune  moment 
for  the  publication  in  book  form  of  Karl  Marx's  letters 
on  the  Crimean  War,  written  over  forty  years  ago. 
The  epistles,  besides  throwing  light  on  the  events  of 
the  times,  are  of  interest  from  their  prophetic  spirit. 
Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  have  called  the  volume 
"The  Eastern  Question." 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'. 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  IN  PARLIAMENT 

By  HARRY  l-URNISS. 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  the  Author.    Crown  4to.  cloth,  55. 
THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

THE  MASSARENES 

By  OUIDA. 

Crown  8vo.  580  pp.  6s. 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  says  :— "  '  The  Massarenes '  is  a  capital  story  ...  One 

of  the  best  things  she  has  done  Will  be  extremely  popular  at  the  libraries." 

"  Incomparably  the  best  the  author  has  ever  written." — National  Observer. 

TWO  NEW  6s.  NOVELS.  At  all  Libraries. 

THE  TRACK  of  MIDNIGHT  :  a  Tale  of  the 

Australian  Bush.    By  G.  Firth  Scott.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE   MISTRESS  of  the   RANCH.  By 

Fred.  T.  Clark,  Author  of  "  On  Cloud  Mountain."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


FIRST  ISSUE  at  2s.  6d. 

HIGHLAND  COUSINS.    By  William  Black. 

Forming  the  New  Volume  in  the  New  Uniform  and  Complete  Edition  of 
Mr.  Black's  Novels. 


CAPTAIN  A.  T.  MAHAN'S  NEW  WORK. 

THE  LIFE  Of  NELSON  :  the  Embodiment 

of  the  Sea  Power  of  Great  Britain.  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  illustrated  with  many 
Photogravure  Portraits,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  36s.  net. 

"  Must  henceforth  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  naval  classics  By  far  the 

best  '  Life  of  Nelson  '  that  has  ever  been  written." — Times. 

"  A  carefully  planned,  skilfully  executed,  and  withal  elaborate  portraiture  of  the 

life  and  character  of  the  greatest  of  our  naval  heroes  This  great  work." 

Athencpum. 

"  A  great  biography,  and  one  to  be  read  by  all  men." — Spectator. 


UNDER  THE  EXPRESS  SANCTION  OF  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
SIXTIETH  YEAR  OF  ISSUE. 

LOW'S  HANDBOOK  to  the  CHARITIES 

of  LONDON.  Edition  1897.  Edited  by  H.  R.  Dumville,  B.A.  Con- 
taining  particulars  of  nearly  1,200  Metropolitan  Institutions,  Revised  according 
to  the  latest  Reports.    Paper  covers,  is. ;  red  cloth,  is.  6d. 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited. 


CHATTO  &  WjNDUSS  NEW  BOOKS. 

"DIAMOND  JUBILEE"  VOLUME  OF  "A  HISTORY  OF  OUR 
OWN  TIMES." 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  1880  to  the 

Diamond  Jubilee.    By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.    Demy  8vo.  cloth.  12s. 

{Immediately. 

MRS.  CAMPBELL  PRAEDS  NEW  NOVEL. 

NULMA  is  now  ready  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 
 "  A  thoroughly  enjoyable  story."— Pall  Mall  Gazette.  

SIR  WALTER  BESANT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A  FOUNTAIN  SEALED  is  now  ready,  with  a  Frontispiece 

 by  H.  G.  Burgess.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  

LOUIS  ZANGWILL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  MIRACLE,  by  "  Z  Z,"  is 

now  ready.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.   

CLARK  RUSSELL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  LAST  ENTRY,  with  a  Frontispiece  by  Max  Cowper, 

is  now  ready  at  all  Booksellers'.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3S^j5d.  

JOHN  STAFFORD'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

CARLTON  PRIORS,  by  the  Author  of  "Doris  and  I,"  is 

now  ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s._ 

OLD  CORCORAN'S  MO NE Y ~by  Richard~dWing, 

Author  of  "The  Mystery  of  Killard,"  is  now  ready  at  all  Booksellers'. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  

DR.  C.  J.  WILLS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

HIS  DEAD  PAST  will  be  ready  on  May  27.    Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  6s.   '.   __  

RIE'S  DIARY,   by  Annie  Coates,  will  be  ready  on 

May  27.    Crown  8vo.  silk  cloth,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  

MARK  TWAIN'S  CHOICE   WORKS.     With  Portrait, 

Memoir,  and  Illustrations.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  6d. 
NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

BEYOND  THE  PALE.     By  B.  M.  Croker,  Author  of 

"  Diana  Barrington."    Second  Edition. 

LOVICE.  By  Mrs.  Huncerford,  Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn." 
WITH  THE   RED   EAGLE.     By  William  Westall. 

Third  Edition.  

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  MICHAEL  DANEVITCH,  of 

the  Kussian  Secret  Service;  By  Dick  Donovan.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  (Eugene  Rougon).    By  Emile  Zola. 

With  a  Preface  by  Ernf.st  A.  Vizetei.i.v.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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MAGMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  ANNUAL  of  the  BRITISH  SCHOOL 

at  ATHENS.  No.  II.  Session  1895-6.  Containing  (1)  Reports  of  the 
Committee  and  of  the  Meeting  of  Subscribers ;  (2)  Papers  read  at  the  School 
or  otherwise  illustrating  its  work.    Crown  4to.  10s.  6d. 

NEW   SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

The  FIRST  EDITION  having  been  EXHAUSTED  on  day  of  Publication,  a 
SECOND  EDITION  is  NOW  READY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MORRICE  BUCKLER." 

THE  PHILANDERERS. 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SAINT  FLOREL 


By  JOHN  BERWICK. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  FALL  OF  A  STAR. 

A  NOVEL. 

By  SIR  WM.  MAGNAY,  Bart. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


With  Illustrations,  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  RIDE  THROUGH  WESTERN  ASIA.  By 

Clive  Bigham.  Part  I.  Asia  Minor.  Part  II.  Persia,  North  to  South. 
Part  III.  Turkish  Arabia.  Part  IV.  Persia,  West  to  East.  Part  V.  Central 
Asia. 

Daily  News.  — "  A  pleasant,  gossipy  narrative  The  book  contains  occasional 

observations  which  students  of  political  movements  in  the  East  will  find  very 
suggestive." 


NEW  BOOK  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 

A  SURVEY  of  GREEK  CIVILIZATION. 

By  Professor  J.  P.  Mahaffv,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  (Oxon.),  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  B.  BOSANQUET. 

PSYCHOLOGY   of   the    MORAL  SELF. 

By  B.  Bosanquet.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 

MR.  WM.  H  BIN  EM  ANN'S  LIST. 

PETER  THE  GREAT.    By  K.  Waliszewski, 

Author  of  "  The  Romance  of  an  Empress,"  "  The  Story  of  a  Throne." 
Translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  28s. 
The  Daily  Chronicle. — "  One  of  the  most  interesting  biographies  of  the  historical 
kind  we  have  read  for  a  long  time  -all  the  more  so  by  reason  of  an  impartiality  of 
tone  and  treatment  not  generally  found  in  hero-worshippers.  _  But  apart  from  treat- 
ment his  subject  is  intensely  interesting  because  absolutely  unique." 

RHODESIA  :   Past  and  Present.     By  S.  J. 

Du  Toit.    8vo.  with  16  Full-page  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 
The  Globe. — n  Mr.  Heinemann  has  done  the  State  some  service  by  his  publication 

of  '  Rhodesia.'  Mr.  Du  Toit's  '  Rhodesia'  is  well  worth  reading,  seeing  that 

it  looks  upon  the  problem  from  a  purely  Afrikander  standpoint,  and  it  will  not  have 
been  publiseed  in  vain  if  it  brings  some  of  the  many  Englishmen  who  now  take 
interest  in  our  South  African  dominions  to  realize  what  is  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
movement  in  favour  of  an  Afrikander  nationality." 

THE   OUTGOING  TURK  :  Impressions  of  a 

Journey  through  the  Western  Balkans.    By  H.  C.  Thomson,  Author  of 
The  Chitral  Campaign."    Demy  8vo.  with  76  Illustrations  from  Original 
Photographs  and  3  Maps,  14s.  net. 

ROMANTIC   INDIA.     Translated  from  the 

French  of  Andre  Chevrillon  by  William  Marchant.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

AMERICA   and   AMERICANS.     From  a 

French  Point  of  View.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

FLAMES  :  a  London  Phantasy.     By  Robert  Hichens. 

Second  Edition  now  ready.    1  vol.  6s. 

SOLDIERS  OF  FORTUNE.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

With  Illustrations  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson.    Crown  8vo.  6s.        [This  day. 

THE  THIRD  VIOLET.    By  Stephen  Crane.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

THE  MAN  OF  STRAW.    By  Edwin  Pugh,  Author  of 

"  A  Street  in  Suburbia."    In  1  vol.  6s. 

THE  OUTSPAN  :  Tales  of  South  Africa.    By  J.  Percy 

FlTZPATRICK.     I  Vol.  JS.  6d. 

MR.  BLAKE  OF  NEWMARKET.    By  E.  H.  Cooper. 

i  vol.  3s.  6d. 

YEKL  :  a  Tale  of  the  New  York  Ghetto.    By  A.  Cahan. 

Cloth,  3s.  net  ;  paper,  2s.  2d.  net.  [Pioneer  Series. 

LONDON  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


AN  ANGLO-INDIAN  NOVEL. 

A  PRINCESS  of  ISLAM.    By  J.  W.  Sherer,  C.S.I., 

Bengal  Civil  Service  (retired).  6s.  A  Tale  of  Zenana  Life  and  of  the  Effect 
produced  by  Western  Influences  on  a  Mahomedan  Lady  of  Rani-. 
"  The  novel  is  mainly  a  study  0/  this  woman  and  would  be  well  worth  reaJ- 
*"g  If  there  was  nothing  else.  But  there  are  other  characters,  in  particular  the 
lady  missionary,  depicted  with  almost  equal  finish  and  effect,  and  there  are  also 
many  interesting  passages  descriptive  of  native  life  and  manners  and.  scenery  in 
India."— Scotsman. 

THE  EVOLUTION  of  the  ARYAN.     By  Professor 

Rudolf  von  Ihering.    Translated  by  A.  Drucker,  M.P.    8vo.  ios.  6d. 
"  The  work  is  of  very  great  interest  and  we  commend  it  to  all  interested  in 
speculations  as  to  the  past  history  of  mankind.    The  whole  is  a  brilliant  series  of 
pictures  abounding  in  realistic  detail." — Saturday  Review. 

THE  YOUNG  BEETLE  COLLECTOR'S  HANDBOOK. 


By  Dr.  E.  Hoffmann.  Translated  by  W.  Egmont  Kirby,  M.D. 
excellent  Coloured  Plates  (500  figures).    4s.  6d. 


With  20 


THE   EDUCATION   of    GIRLS   and  WOMEN  in 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  C.  S.  Bremner.  With  a  Preface  by  Miss  E.  P. 
Hughes,  of  Cambridge.    4s.  6d. 

"  A  valuable  repertory  oj  information." — Times. 

"  An  interesting  record  of  progress  and  results." — Scotsman. 

THE    KINDERGARTEN    SYSTEM  :   its  Origin  and 

Development  as  seen  in  the  life  of  Friedrich  Froebel.     Adapted  from  the 
Work  of  A.  B.  Hanschmann  by  Fanny  Franks.    With  an  Appendix  on 
"  The  Education  of  Man."  5s. 
"  There  is  abundant  room  for  this  book,  which  Miss  Franks  has  adapted  for 

English  readers,  the  fullest  work  tliat  exists  in  Germany  upon  Froebel  and  his 

method."— Scotsman. 

NEW  3s.   6d.  NOVELS. 

(1)  MOSTYN  STAYNE.   By  Roderick  Quinn.   3s.  6d. 

"  A  breathless  story  of  adventure.  The  style  is  commendably  terse  and  graphic." 

Scotsman. 

(2)  HAROLD   EFFERMERE  :   a  Story  of  the  Queens- 

land  Bush.    By  Michael  Costello.    3s.  6d. 

"  The  characterization  is  original  and  clever."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

(3)  SALLY  :  a  Sydney  Tale.     By   Mrs.  Richmond. 

3s.  6d. 

"  There  are  many  dramatic  episodes  and  a  good  deal  of  local  colouring." 

Scotsman. 

(4)  THE   POWER  of  the  PURSE.   By  Actinotus. 

3s.  6d. 

SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Limited,  London. 

ELLIOT  STOCKS  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


In  demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  8s.  6d. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  CROMWELL  :  a  Genealogical  History 

of  the  Family  and  Descendants  of  the  Protector.  By  James  Waylen, 
sometime  secretary  to  Thomas  Carlyle. 

A  New  Edition,  revised  by  John  Gabriel  Cromwell,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Hon. 
Canon  of  Durham. 

In  large  demy  8vo.  appropriately  bound  in  art  linen  boards,  price  6s. 

GEORGE    MORLAND'S    PICTURES.     Their  Present 

Possessors,  with  Details  of  the  Collections.  By  Ralph  Richardson, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.S. A.Scot.,  Author  of  "  George  Morland,  Painter,  1763-1804." 


IN 


In  fcp.  8vo.  tastefully  printed  in  antique  type,  and  bound  in  cloth,  price  6s. 
50  Large-paper  Copies,  21s.  each. 

PRAISE  OF  MUSIC  :  an  Anthology.    Prepared  by 


Charles  Sayle,  M.A. 
"  In  Praise  of  Music"  presents  a  series  of  extracts  selected  with  considerable 
care  from  the  greatest  and  most  appreciative  writers  on  the  subject  during  the 
centuries.   

NEW  VOLUME  OF  "THE  BOOK-LOVER'S  LIBRARY." 
Cloth,  price  4s.  6d.  ;  roxburghe,  half-morocco,  7s.  6d.  ;  Large-paper,  21s.  net. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS:  a  Biblio- 
graphy and  Sketch.  By  Frederic  G.  Kitton,  Author  of  "  Charles  Dickens 
by  Pen  and  Pencil." 


With  a  Portrait  which  has  not  been  published  before. 


NEW   VOLUME   OF  VERSE. 
In  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

JENNIFRED,  and  other  Verses.   By  Septimus  G.  Green. 

"  The  title  poem  is  finely,  even  richly,  coloured,  and  is  suggestive  of  the 
romantic  period  in  which  its  scenes  are  set.  Mr.  Green  infuses  considerable  vigour 
into  his  lines."— Dundee  Advertiser.  

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 

All  scales  of  these  valuable  Maps  can  be  obtained  for  any_ part  of 
the  British  Isles  from  the  London  Agent  EDWARD  STANFORD, 
26  and  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 
Geographer  to  the  Queen.  .  . 

Inquiries  answered  and  estimates  for  mounting  given.  R^sum6  of 
Publications  post-free  on  application  to 

26  and  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

DOOKS— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility  The  most  expert  Book- 
firHer^exTant  P7e^e  sute  wants.    Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Bu-mmgham. 
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NOTES. 

AT  the  request  of  the  Tsar  the  Sultan  agreed  to  an 
armistice  which  was  formally  concluded  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  the  19th  inst.  The  terms  of  peace 
have  not  yet  been  agreed  upon,  but  they  can  even  now 
be  guessed  at  with  some  approach  to  accuracy.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  war  has  cost  Turkey  between 
^£2, 000,000  and  ^£3, 000,000  sterling,  and  she  will  pro- 
bably have  to  be  content  with  an  indemnity  of  about 
^5, 000,000,  instead  of  the  ^10,000,000  she  asked  for. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  sum  should  be  made  a 
charge  upon  the  Greek  Customs  revenue,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  it  will  be  secured  in  some  way  or 
other.  The  frontier  line  will  be  rectified  at  several 
points  to  the  advantage  of  the  Turks,  who  will  also 
obtain  the  control  of  the  neutral  zone.  We  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  status  of  the  Greek  inhabitants 
of  Turkey  will  not  be  altered  ;  the  Powers  cannot  think 
of  reducing  them  to  the  position  of  Armenians. 

The  result  of  the  war  is  deplorable  :  Greece  is  brought 
down  to  a  state  of  pupilage,  and  Turkey  has  been 
strengthened  ;  in  the  near  East  the  cause  of  civilization 
has  suffered.  It  is  just  because  the  Greeks  represented 
ideas  and  the  higher  morals  against  brute  force  and 
barbarous  fanaticism  that  we  warned  them  against 
beginning  an  unequal  contest,  or  even  provoking  their 
powerful  enemy.  The  Radical  journalists  and  poli- 
ticians who  assured  the  Greeks  that  they  possessed  the 
sympathies  of  Europe  acted  indiscreetly  and,  as  the 
event  has  proved,  unwisely.  But  now  that  Greece  has 
received  a  much-needed  lesson — for  it  is  well  that 
vfipir  should  be  punished — the  Powers  must  consider 
how  the  cause  of  civilization  is  to  be  advanced  in  Turkey 
itself.  The  victories  of  Edhem  Pasha  and  the  splendid 
fighting  qualities  of  the  Turkish  soldier  must  not  make 
us  forget  Armenia  and  the  fact  that  the  courage  of  the 
Turk  has  a  terrible  obverse  in  Turkish  cruelty.  We 
hope  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  now  do  something  more 
than  consider  English  interests,  unless,  indeed,  he 
regards  the  conscience  of  humanity  as  the  highest  of  all 
interests. 

The  situation  in  South  Africa  is  steadily  improving. 
It  is  even  rumoured  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  brought 
Dr.  Leyds  to  a  reasonable  spirit ;  we  hear  accordingly 
that  the  Dynamite  monopoly  will  be  abolished  and  the 
Netherlands  Railway  will  be  bought  out  and  the  Liquor 
Bill  strictly  enforced  ;  but,  alas  !  such  statements  suggest 
rather  the  imaginative  ideal  than  imperfect  reality,  and 


we  cannot  believe  that  the  "  Dopper,"  or  Roundhead 
Boer,  will  change  his  nature,  and  become  modern  and 
progressive  in  a  day.  Still,  as  there  is  no  smoke  with- 
out a  fire,  and  as  a  hopeful  optimistic  spirit  undoubt- 
edly obtains  both  in  London  and  Johannesburg,  we  may 
look  for  some  reforms  in  the  Transvaal,  and  an 
approach  towards  a  fairer  treatment  of  the  Out- 
lander.  The  one  disappointing  factor  at  present  is  the 
telegraphed  statement  that  the  Raad  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  is  trying  to  pass  an  Aliens  Immigration 
Law  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  law  just  suspended  by 
the  Transvaal  Volksraad.  Of  course  the  Free  State  is 
not  bound  by  the  Convention  of  1884  ;  but  many 
will  no  doubt  be  found  to  persuade  President  Steyn 
that  it  is  not  well  for  him  to  be  less  liberal  than  Pre- 
sident Kruger.    Altogether  the  outlook  is  promising. 

A  great  deal  of  fuss  is  being  made  by  the  Radical 
papers  of  certain  cablegrams  which  passed  between 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  Dr.  Harris  in  '95,  and  which  have 
disappeared.  Some,  if  not  all,  of  these  messages  were 
destroyed  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  business  ;  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  others  have  been  suppressed  with  the 
intention  of  concealing,  if  not  of  perverting,  the  truth. 
Of  course  this  suspicion  may  be  well  founded,  but 
we  do  not  believe  it  is.  In  any  case  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  Raid  and  its  causes — effective  and  con- 
tributory—  have  now  been  sufficiently  investigated. 
There  is  plenty  of  material  before  the  Committee  for  a 
fair  and  generous  judgment  that  shall  forestall  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity.  There  will  probably  always  be  room 
for  two  shades  of  opinion  about  the  matter  ;  but  the 
difference  between  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Labouchere 
is  no  longer  what  it  was  ;  both  have  moved  towards 
each  other,  and  a  unanimous  finding  has  become  pos- 
sible. There  can  be  no  doubt  about  one  point,  and 
that  is  that  the  "Times  "  has  come  as  badly  out  of  the 
investigation  as  Sir  Graham  Bower  himself.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  in  both  cases  we  foretold 
this  result  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  moment  has  not 
come  yet  to  state  the  case  completely  against  the 
"Times,"  but  the  impression  created  by  these  cable- 
grams, that  the  correspondents  were  chiefly  to  blame, 
and  not  the  direction  of  the  paper,  is  a  mistaken  im- 
pression. 

In  Parliament  the  debate  on  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Bill,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  has  been  the 
event  of  the  week,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  attitude  its 
main  feature.  The  Bill  is  a  bold  experiment  in  Social- 
istic legislation.  No  other  Legislature,  either  in  Europe, 
America,  or  the  Colonies,  has  ever  passed  a  measure 
so  revolutionary  in  its  economic  effect,  for  its  principle  is 
the  direct  responsibility  of  each  industry  for  the  lives 
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and  health  of  those  engaged  in  it.  In  both  France  and 
Belgium  Bills  as  Socialistic  have  been  introduced  but 
have  never  passed.  There  is  at  present  such  a  Bill 
before  the  French  Legislature,  which  has  been  discussed 
in  both  Chambers  for  the  past  eight  years.  But  as 
things  stand  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  English 
Bill,  the  most  revolutionary  since  1832,  will  be  rushed 
through  in  six  weeks,  and  if  this  happens  one  man  will 
have  done  it,  and  that  man  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is 
significant  of  the  power  of  personal  force  in  politics 
that  one  man  can  do  so  much  in  the  teeth  of  the  dislike 
of  the  Commons,  the  Lords,  and  the  Cabinet.  The 
weak  man,  Mr.  Asquith,  whose  influence  since  his 
roundabout-face  has  descended  to  zero,  points  the 
moral. 

In  the  debate  the  Speaker  made  a  mistake  in  not 
calling  upon  Mr.  Burns,  who  rose  again  and  again. 
The  House  had  to  listen  to  Mr.  Provand,  who  has 
knowledge  but  no  oratory,  and  Mr.  Logan,  who  has 
neither.  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  wanted  to  get  at 
grip  with  one  of  the  big  employers  of  labour,  and  singled 
out  Sir  James  Joicey,  who  had  laid  himself  open  to 
attack  by  announcing  that  he  accepted  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  but  in  his  speech  objected  to  practically  every 
one  of  its  provisions.  Sir  James  Joicey  has  no  influence 
in  the  House,  but  he  has  importance  as  a  clever  business 
man  who  largely  controls  the  North  of  England  coal 
trade.  He  is  perhaps  the  biggest  coal-worker  in  the 
world.  Two  nights  were  not  really  enough  for  the 
second-reading  debate.  On  Tuesday  on  several  occa- 
sions some  thirty  members  rose  to  speak  at  the  same 
time.  The  Welsh  Church  Bill,  a  much  less  important 
measure,  had  three  or  four  nights  for  its  introduction 
alone. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  will  no  doubt  manage  to  carry  the 
Bill  through  by  soothing  his  party,  though  they  hate 
him  cordially.  The  desire  of  the  Opposition  not  to 
hinder  what  they  believe  to  be  Progressive  legislation 
will  help  him.  The  dangerous  rock  ahead  will  be  the 
question  of  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  to  other 
industries,  principally  the  shipping.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  already  shown  signs  of  wavering  on  this  point,  but 
the  shipowners  are  numerous  in  the  House,  and  he  tried 
one  fall  with  them  and  got  worsted  over  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  when  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  bold  enough 
to  extend  the  scope  of  the  Bill,  he  may  achieve  enormous 
popularity  amongst  the  electors,  and  in  boldness  he  has 
never  been  lacking.  The  contemptuous  way  in  which 
he  treats  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  who  after  all  has 
charge  of  the  Bill,  shows  how  little  he  fears  his  friends. 
In  fact,  he  bullies  the  whole  House.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary, on  the  other  hand,  tries  to  be  conciliatory,  and 
assumes  that  the  whole  House  is  friendly  to  the  Bill. 

The  Welsh  Land  Tenure  Bill  debate  on  Wednesday 
was  important  in  that  it  emphasized  the  partiality  with 
which  Ireland  has  been  treated  in  the  matter  of  agra- 
rian legislation.  It  is  only  natural  that  Welsh  farmers, 
and  English  and  Scotch  farmers  too,  for  that  matter, 
should  demand  to  be  treated  at  least  as  well  by  Parlia- 
ment as  Irish  farmers  have  been.  In  the  discussion 
there  was  some  senseless  fooling  by  Mr.  Stanley  Leigh- 
ton,  but  the  most  serious  feature  of  the  debate,  from  the 
Liberal  point  of  view,  was  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
absence.  The  Welsh  members  were  very  wroth  about 
it,  and  the  injury  was  the  greater  because  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  a  Welsh  member  himself  now. 
His  absence  was  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
Liberal  vote  on  the  second  reading  was  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Session. 

The  debate  in  the  Italian  Chamber,  which  has  been 
dragging  on  for  several  days,  does  not  look  like  bringing 
the  question  of  the  policy  which  Italy  is  to  adopt  in 
Africa  much  nearer  a  practical  solution.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Italians  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  expensive  Colonial  establishment  on  the 
Red  Sea,  and  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  inflict  on 
their  national  vanity  the  humiliation  of  a  complete  with- 
drawal. The  Cabinet  has  declared  that  it  will  stand 
or  fall  on  its  African  policy  ;  which  is  apparently  the 


maintenance  of  a  small  military  establishment  and 
direct  administrative  control  at  the  port  of  Massowah, 
and  the  parcelling-out  of  the  rest  of  Erythrea  among 
native  chiefs,  under  Italian  influence.  On  the  face  of 
it  the  scheme  is  open  to  the  serious  objection  that  it 
takes  no  account  of  the  possibility — some  people  would 
say  the  certainty — that  Menelek  will  quickly  find  or 
make  a  cause  of  quarrel  with  these  native  chiefs,  who 
will  then  discover  that  their  interests  will  be  better 
served  by  throwing  in  their  lot  with  their  powerful 
neighbour  than  by  remaining  under  the  tutelage  of  a 
Power  which  has  proclaimed  from  the  housetops  that 
it  cannot  and  will  not  find  more  men  or  more  money 
for  "  African  adventures." 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  asked  a  question  in  the  House  on 
Tuesday  which  recalls  one  of  the  least  satisfactory- 
episodes  in  our  recent  diplomatic  history.  The  agree- 
ment which  Lord  Kimberley  made  three  years  ago  with 
the  sovereign  of  the  Congo  Free  State  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  ineptitude  with  which  our  foreign  rela- 
tions are  too  often  conducted.  As  it  stands  King 
Leopold  is  in  actual  or  nominal  possession  of  the  block 
of  territory  on  the  Upper  Nile  leased  to  him  by  Great 
Britain,  while  the  consideration  we  were  to  receive  has 
not  and  cannot  be  paid.  The  fresh  batch  of  revelations 
as  to  Belgian  methods  of  administration  in  Africa 
naturally  raises  the  question  whether  this  leased  terri- 
tory— over  which  ex  hypothesi  we  claim  some  right,  and 
therefore  acknowledge  some  responsibility — can  be  left 
to  the  tender  mercy  of  King  Leopold's  agents.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  the  Brussels  papers  are  calling 
on  the  King  for  explanations  and  answers  to  the 
definite  charges  brought  by  Mr.  Sjoblom  and  others 
against  the  Administration.  As  for  the  Commission 
from  which  Mr.  Curzon  hopes  so  much — well,  it  will 
probably  be  as  much  use  as  are  Commissions  else- 
where— certainly  not  more. 

The  Light  Railway  proposal  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  is  a  triumph  for  the  spirit  of  irony.  The  Light 
Railways  Act  was  passed  expressly  for  the  benefit  of 
British  agriculture  ;  the  Court  of  Common  Council  are 
endeavouring  to  use  it  for  striking  yet  another  blow  at  the 
British  grazier.  They  are  about  to  apply  (at  the  instance 
of  the  Cattle  Markets  Committee)  to  the  Light  Railway 
Commissioners  for  power  to  construct  a  railway  to  con- 
nect the  Foreign  Cattle  Market  at  Deptford  with  the 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway.  Under  the  Light 
Railways  Act  the  Imperial  Treasury  is  to  contribute, 
large  sums  to  Light  Railway  projects,  and  all  sorts  of 
facilities  are  provided  to  assist  them,  all  in  the  interest 
of  the  British  farmer.  That  the  Act  would  ever  be  used 
for  facilitating  competition  with  the  British  farmer  was 
never  contemplated  by  Parliament,  and  we  hope  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  find  some  excuse  for  putting  its  foot 
down  on  this  Deptford  scheme. 

The  English  public  can  only  follow  one  thing  at  a 
time,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  more  attention  is  not  given  to 
the  very  significant  internal  crisis  in  Germany.  We 
spoke  some  weeks  ago  of  the  curious  situation  created 
by  the  rejection  by  the  Reichstag  of  the  Emperor's 
darling  project  for  creating  a  navy  equal  to  that  of 
France.  The  building  of  the  ships,  it  is  believed,  is 
going  on  all  the  same,  and  the  trouble  will  arise  when 
the  bill  becomes  due.  Only  this  week  the  Reichstag 
has  given  another  taste  of  its  spirit  by  passing  by  a 
majority  of  four  to  one  a  Bill  annulling  in  advance  the 
Government's  anti-Association  Bill  now  before  the 
Prussian  Landtag.  The  Imperial  Parliament  has  of 
course  supreme  authority,  within  the  lines  of  the  Con- 
stitution, over  the  various  local  Parliaments,  but  such 
a  flagrant  slap  in  the  face  to  Prussia  has  never  before 
been  administered.  Everything  points  to  a  rapidly 
approaching  trial  of  strength  between  the  Emperor, 
supported,  perhaps,  by  the  Prussian  Landtag,  and  the 
Reichstag,  supported  by  the  smaller  States.  The  pre- 
cedent of  the  three  years'  conflict  between  Prince  Bis- 
marck and  the  Prussian  Landtag  at  once  suggests 
itself ;  but  circumstances  have  changed  since  the 
'sixties,  and  the  Constitution  of  1871  affords  to  the 
Opposition  a  much  stronger  foothold  than  that  possessed 
by  the  Radicals  of  1863. 
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The  United  States  Senate,  having  rejected  the  prin- 
ciple of  Arbitration  in  general,  and  having  refused  to  pay 
the  award  under  the  Behring  Sea  Arbitration  in  parti- 
cular, is  now  trying  to  force  President  McKinley  into  a 
war  of  aggression  on  Spain,  beginning  with  the  seizure 
of  Cuba.  America  is  a  land  of  almost  inexhaustible 
resources,  but  unless  some  check  is  put  on  the  vagaries 
of  this  incompetent  and  dishonest  body  there  is  no 
telling  what  may  be  the  result.  It  is  well  understood 
that  England  cannot  afford  to  quarrel  with  the  United 
States,  but  one  day  the  game  of  tail-twisting  may  be 
tried  on  some  nation  that  has  not  an  open  Canadian 
frontier,  and  the  consequences  may  be  surprising. 
Even  poor  broken-down  Spain  could  make  things  very 
ugly  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  Pacific  Hawaii  threatens  to 
provide  another  Cuba.  The  Japanese  are  probably 
more  friendly  to  the  United  States  than  to  any  other 
State,  but  they  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  allow  Washington  to  annex  Hawaii. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  native  Hawaiians,  who 
are  melting  away  with  disease,  the  Japanese  are  the 
dominant  element,  industrially  and  commercially,  in  the 
island,  and  a  recent  attempt  to  stop  further  Japanese 
immigration  was  promptly  met  by  the  despatch  of  two 
Japanese  warships.  The  American  Admiral  on  the 
station  tried  a  little  bounce,  but  was  referred  by  the 
Japanese  Admiral  to  his  Government,  and  so  matters 
stand. 

Since  the  days  of  Dr.  Doyle,  the  great  Bishop  of 
Kildare  and  Leighlin,  no  such  denunciation  has  been 
hurled  at  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland  as  that  uttered  in 
Askeaton  last  Sunday  by  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  Bishop  of 
Limerick.  He  told  the  people  that  they  were  "  idiots 
or  worse  "  to  conceal  the  names  of  a  clique  of  indi- 
viduals who  disgraced  the  diocese  by  murder  and 
violence — men,  he  added,  who  in  free  countries  like 
France  or  America  would  be  "shot  down  like  dogs." 
For  his  part,  if  he  could  get  their  names,  they  would  be 
publicly  excommunicated.  He  counselled  the  people  to 
pay  their  rents  and  not  to  trouble  themselves  about 
"  keeping  up  a  number  of  professing  patriots  who  are 
knocking  money  out  of  the  people."  Poor  Mr.  Dillon  ! 
He  has  been  publicly  warned  off  the  Diocese  of  Armagh, 
and  now  Limerick  follows  suit.  A  little  pluck  and  decision 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  would  enable  him  to 
rally  to  the  side  of  the  Government  large  elements  in 
Irish  life  which  are  utterly  disgusted  with  the  rival 
political  cheap-jacks  who  are  rattling  their  begging 
boxes  all  over  the  country.  But  these  are  unfortu- 
nately the  last  qualities  to  look  for  in  a  Chief  Secretary 
who  has  had  greater  opportunities  than  any  other  of 
the  century,  but  who  has,  so  far,  missed  them  all. 

Much  less  is  known  of  the  Premiers  who  are  coming 
from  Australasia  to  participate  in  the  Jubilee  celebra- 
tions than  is  known  of  those  who  will  represent  Canada 
and  the  Cape.  The  cable  informs  the  British  public  more 
fully  and  more  readily  of  the  doings  of  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg  and  Mr.  Laurier  than  of  anything  that  concerns 
leading  Antipodean  public  men.  Australasia  is  sending 
home  no  less  than  seven  politicians  who  glory  in  the 
title  of  Prime  Minister,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
on  all  hands  to  give  them  hearty  welcome.  They  will 
be  an  entertaining  group  of  what  we  may  be  permitted 
to  call  secondary  premiers.  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  of 
Tasmania,  is  the  only  figure  among  them  familiar  in 
London,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  a  typical  specimen  of 
the  Australasian  species.  Sir  John  Forrest,  of  West 
Australia,  will  be  made  a  great  deal  of  by  the  company 
element  in  London,  and  will  accept  all  the  honours  which 
hospitality  can  shower  upon  him  without  blushing.  He 
is  an  explorer  and  an  autocrat,  with  a  gift  for  making 
things  warm  for  recreant  followers.  New  South  Wales 
will  spare  for  awhile  Mr.  George  Houston  Reid,  though 
how  the  Government  of  the  Colony  is  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  great  man's  absence  he  probably  cannot  imagine. 
Mr.  Reid  was  originally  a  Civil  servant  in  the  Colony, 
and  proved  his  ability  in  public  affairs  by  winning  the 
unmeasured  contempt  of  his  sometime  leader,  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Parkes.  He  is  not  on  speaking  terms  with 
the  majority  of  his  earlier  opinions,  he  wears  a  monocle, 
has  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  own  genius  for  political 
economy  and  is  a  supporter  of  the  Cobden  Club.  He 


recently  made  the  momentous  confession  that  he  might 
have  been  a  K.C.M.G.  if  he  had  cared.  Perhaps  his 
Jubilee  jaunt  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire  may  induce 
him  condescendingly  to  accept  the  honour  at  the  hands 
of  his  Sovereign. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Seddon,  of  New  Zealand—"  Dick  Seddon  " 
to  all  who  know  him  well — is  a  rough  diamond.  He  is 
superior  to  his  creed.  A  Socialist  to  the  finger-tips, 
his  Socialism  has  proved  innocuous  in  practice.  He 
has  rendered  New  Zealand  some  service,  and  is  fully 
conscious  of  the  fact.  In  Sir  Hugh  Nelson,  of  Queens- 
land, we  have  one  who  has  fought  Socialism  as  success- 
fully as  Mr.  Seddon  has  fostered  it.  Queensland  gave 
birth  to  that  latest  and  most  fatuous  attempt  to  found 
Utopia  known  as  New  Australia  ;  but  Sir  Hugh  Nelson, 
notwithstanding,  has  managed  to  win  its  suffrages. 
He  has  also  succeeded  in  putting  the  finances  and 
keeping  the  Labour  party  of  the  Colony  in  order.  Mr. 
C.  C.  Kingston,  of  South  Australia,  is  a  capital  fellow 
at  giving  himself  testimonials.  He  once  publicly  pro- 
claimed that  his  honesty  needed  no  bush.  He  loves  to 
embarrass  the  Colonial  Office  and  to  upset  the  predi- 
lections of  Colonial  governors.  He  is  a  master  of 
angry  eloquence  and  abuses  those  with  whom  he  dis- 
agrees with  an  amazing  wealth  of  expletive.  But  he  is 
an  able  man.  Finally  there  is  Sir  George  Turner,  of 
Victoria,  a  dull  unimaginative  lawyer  who  is  satisfied 
to  administer  rather  than  legislate.  He  is  a  Protec- 
tionist who  in  an  Australian  Federal  Parliament  would 
make  a  capital  McKinley.  His  forte  as  Premier  has 
been  a  cheeseparing  propensity  which  has  offended 
individuals,  but  established  an  equilibrium  in  the 
Victorian  Budget. 

The  first  of  the  two  annual  Soirees  of  the  Royal 
Society,  held  on  Wednesday,  is  less  of  a  social  function 
than  the  June  show,  to  which  ladies  are  invited.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  the  reputation  of  a  more  rigidly 
scientific  interest,  as  it  is  expected  that  the  chief  scien- 
tific novelties  of  the  year  shall  be  exhibited.  From  the 
general  point  of  view  the  most  interesting  display  was 
a  collection  of  photographs,  taken  in  natural  tints 
according  to  the  new  secret  Dansac-Chassagne  process. 
Several  series  were  exhibited,  each  beginning  with  an 
ordinary  black-and-white  plate  and  continuing  to  show 
the  successive  results  of  treatment  with  blue,  green, 
and  red  solutions.  The  final  results  were  marvellously 
perfect ;  in  particular,  the  photograph  of  a  child  with 
a  bright  pink  and  white  complexion,  and  highly-coloured 
garments,  was  strikingly  life-like.  Until  the  method 
has  been  divulged  little  may  be  said  with  certainty  : 
but  if  the  process  is  genuinely  automatic,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  secret  of  photography  in  natural 
colours  has  been  discovered. 

The  greatest  success  of  the  evening  was  a  lecture 
demonstration  by  Professor  Ayrton,  F. R.S.,  the  elec- 
trical expert,  of  some  "  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Analogues."  Those  who  are  not  practical  electricians 
find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  the  electrical  concep- 
tions involved  in  the  familiar  electrical  appliances  of  the 
day.  The  Professor  made  some  of  these  plain  by  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  ordinary  physical  apparatus.  For  instance, 
one  mystery  to  the  public  is  to  realize  how  it  is  possible 
to  send  simultaneously  along  one  wire  a  message  from 
each  end  without  any  confusion  in  the  receiving  and 
despatching  instruments.  The  possibility  of  this  was 
explained  by  a  device  consisting  of  a  cord  stretched 
across  the  hall  between  two  jointed  levers  acting 
against  springs.  An  assistant  at  each  end  sent  and 
received  simultaneous  Morse  Code  messages,  and  the 
least  intelligent  of  the  audience  were  able  to  follow  the 
whole  process.  We  should  like  to  see  some  of  these 
experiments  repeated  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

In  the  last  month  or  two  we  have  had  several  in- 
stances of  the  generosity  of  millionaires.  True,  these 
gentry  have  not  sold  all  that  they  possessed,  and  have 
not  given  the  proceeds  to  the  poor  ;  but  still  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  hear  of  the  giving  of  thousands  with  equanimity. 
The  Paris  Rothschilds,  it  appears,  gave  .£40,000  to  the 
victims  of  the  terrible  fire  at  the  Charity  Bazaar  in 
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Paris,  and  their  liberality  has  been  extolled  accordingly 
in  all  the  Jewish  papers  (and  they  are  more  numerous 
than  most  people  imagine)  in  every  European  capital. 
At  first  the  gift  was  declared  to  be  anonymous,  but 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  truth  was  permitted  to 
be  revealed ;  anonymity  had  achieved  its  purpose, 
and  excited  the  keenest  interest  in  the  unknown 
donors.  The  Paris  Rothschilds  are,  it  is  understood, 
very  much  richer  than  the  London  house,  and  it  is 
within  the  truth  to  say  that  the  clerk  on  £200  or  £300 
a  year  who  gives  a  penny  to  a  beggar,  or  puts  the 
smallest  silver  coin  in  the  plate  on  Sunday,  deprives 
himself  of  more  than  did  the  Rothschilds  of  Paris  when 
they  gave  £40,000.  Furthermore  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Rothschilds,  and  other  Jew  millionaires, 
are  decidedly  unpopular  in  Paris,  thanks  to  the  un- 
wearied efforts  of  M.  Edouard  Drumont  and  other 
journalists,  and  that  it  probably  occurred  to  the  Roth- 
schilds that  £40,000  given  with  immense  advertisement 
would  be  an  exceedingly  cheap  form  of  insurance.  The 
generosity  of  the  Rothschilds  is  still  to  be  proven. 

Then  we  hear  that  £25,000  has  been  given  in  one 
cheque  to  the  Princess  of  Wales's  Fund  for  a  Jubilee 
dinner  to  the  poor  of  London.  Of  course  this  gift  was 
also  to  be  anonymous,  but  now  it  is  announced  that  the 
donor  is  Mr.  Lipton,  the  well-known  provision  merchant, 
and  the  announcement  is  probably  justified,  for  the 
language  of  the  letter  that  accompanied  the  gift  was 
so  clumsy  and  awkward  that  we  took  it  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Astor  ;  still  it  may  well  be  that  of  Mr. 
Lipton.  And  snobbishness  in  Mr.  Lipton's  case 
may  be  as  efficient  a  motive  as  fear  in  the  case 
of  the  Rothschilds;  nor  is  the  advertisement  as  an 
advertisement  worthless,  as  Mr.  Lipton  knows — but 
where  does  the  generosity  appear  ?  Mr.  Lipton  makes, 
we  believe,  about  £160,000  a  year  out  of  his  business. 
Twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  poor  man  selling  provisions 
in  a  single  room  and  his  tastes  are  presumably  not 
expensive.  What  is  £25,000  to  a  man  who  has  at 
least  a  couple  of  millions,  and  who  could  probably  sell 
his  business  for  three  millions  more?  Mr.  Lipton's 
generosity  is  still  to  be  proved. 

Then  comes  Mr.  Bottomley,  who  gave  the  other  day 
.£250,000  to  the  victims  of  the  Hansard  Union.  The 
good  point  about  Mr.  Bottomley  is  that  he  gave  the 
money  ostentatiously  not  as  a  charity,  not  as  a  repara- 
tion, but,  as  he  said  himself,  as  a  "preparation."  Mr. 
Bottomley  wishes  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons  :  he 
thought  that  spending  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  this  way 
would  benefit  his  reputation,  and  therefore  he  spent 
it;  and  Mr.  Bottomley  is  no  fool.  The  "Star" 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Bottomley  is  still  recommending 
his  West  Australian  schemes  to  thousands,  and  is 
recommending  them  more  successfully  since  his  large 
donation.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Bottomley  will  find  his  quarter  of  a  million  a  good 
investment  in  more  senses  than  one.  But  still  Mr. 
Bottomley  does  not  pose  as  a  philanthropist,  and  that 
is  so  much  in  his  favour. 

Now  we  come  to  the  biggest  gift  of  all,  to  the 
£400,000  given  by  Mr.  Hooley  to  the  poor  of  his  dis- 
trict in  Derbyshire.  The  cynic  asserts  that  he  gave  it 
in  order  to  ensure  his  election  to  Parliament.  That  may 
be  true  to  some  extent,  though  we  understand  that 
Mr.  Hooley  had  already  given  so  much  in  the  dis- 
trict that  his  election  was  certain  enough  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  the  whole  truth  or  even  the  chief  part  of  the 
truth,  for  it  is  well  known  that  £10,000  usually  secures 
a  safe  seat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  party 
managers  are  always  willing  to  give  safe  seats  to  rich 
men  on  principle — the  principle  of  self-interest.  We 
must  take  it  then  that  Mr.  Hooley  gave  £400,000  to 
charity  without  any  dominating  ulterior  motive.  We 
only  wish  he  had  given  the  money  to  founding  a  national 
theatre  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  a  theatre  like  the 
Theatre  Francais  at  Paris,  with  a  school  attached  for 
students  of  acting.  England  should  be  the  University 
and  Art-School  of  the  English-speaking  world.  Four 
millionaires  could  complete  the  work  if  they  only 
would. 
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BRITISH  SHIPPING  AND  FOREIGN 
COMPETITION. 

IT  is  a  matter  for  considerable  surprise  that  the  British 
mercantile  marine  should  continue  to  expand  in 
spite  of  the  many  restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by  grand- 
motherly legislators  and  by  the  direct  encouragement 
accorded  by  such  countries  as  Germany,  France  and 
Italy  to  their  own  respective  ships.  But  it  has  grown 
notwithstanding  complaints  as  to  low  freights  and  un- 
remunerative  voyages,  and  the  fact  may  be  accepted 
as  undeniable  evidence  of  its  vitality  and  of  the  general 
excellence  of  British  steam  and  sailing  vessels.  A  few 
figures  will  suffice  to  show  how  we  stand  now  as 
compared  with  ten  years  ago,  in  relation  not  only  to 
our  own  total  tonnage  and  carrying  trade,  but  to  that 
of  our  various  competitors.  At  the  end  of  1886  the 
capacity  of  all  the  ships  in  the  world  of  100  tons  register 
and  over  was  21,507,856  tons,  made  up  of  11,216,615 
tons  (net)  sail  and  10,291,241  tons  (gross)  steam. 
Of  the  total,  British  ships  accounted  for  11,165,092  tons, 
of  which  9,410,924  tons  belonged  to  the  United  King- 
dom ;  leaving  10,342,764  tons  for  distribution  among 
all  the  other  maritime  countries.  The  United  States 
ranked  second  with  2,083,000  tons  ;  Norway  third  with 
1,492,400  tons  ;  Germany  fourth  with  1,410,100  tons; 
France  fifth  with  1,056,800  tons,  and  Italy  sixth  with 
900,590  tons.  At  the  end  of  last  year  the  world's 
aggregate  had  grown  to  25,107,632  tons,  being  a  net 
increase  for  the  ten  years,  after  allowing  for  vessels 
lost,  broken  up,  &c,  of  3,599,776  tons.  Of  this  in- 
crease, 2,077,547  tons  goes  to  the  credit  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  Colonies,  and  2,707,033  tons  to  the 
credit  of  Great  Britain  alone,  the  Colonial  ton- 
nage in  the  decade  having  fallen  away.  The 
United  States  still  holds  second  place  with  2,164,700 
tons  ;  but  Germany  has  displaced  Norway  from  the  third 
place  with  1,886,812  tons  against  1,659,012  tons. 
France,  with  1,094,752  tons,  has  just  contrived  to  keep 
ahead  ;  while  Italy,  with  no  more  than  778,941  tons, 
has  actually  fallen  back.  And  with  regard  to  the  increase 
of  both  German  and  French  tonnage,  the  improvement 
is  due  in  some  measure  to  acquisitions  of  new  and 
second-hand  vessels  from  this  country.  As  ship- 
builders, as  well  as  ocean  carriers,  we  not  only  lead, 
but  we  provide  Europe  and  some  other  nations — Japan, 
for  example — with  a  respectable  proportion  of  their  new 
tonnage.  In  1896,  merchant  vessels  of  1,159,751  tons 
were  launched  from  British  yards,  whereas  the  total  of 
all  other  countries  did  not  exceed  408,131  tons.  Of 
last  year's  British  aggregate,  818,905  tons  represented 
ships  constructed  for  British  owners,  thus  leaving 
340,846  tons  built  for  foreigners.  Chief  among  these 
was  Germany  with  117,870  tons,  the  other  principal 
purchasers  being  Russia  with  34,524  tons,  Norway 
with  28,303  tons,  Denmark  with  24,638  tons,  and  Japan 
with  24,621  tons.  In  Germany  and  France  shipbuild- 
ing makes  headway,  and  the  former  country  especially 
has  now  attained  to  a  high  level  of  excellence  in  this 
science  ;  but  both  have  been  very  generously  aided  by 
bounties,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  France  at  least  could 
continue  to  produce  without  this  encouragement,  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  a  subsidized  French 
vessel  to  lose  money  on  any  voyage.  Almost  all  other 
nations — America  excepted,  and  Americans  would  buy 
British  ships  if  they  were  free  to  do  so — buy  more 
tonnage  from  British  shipbuilders  than  they  themselves 
launch  in  the  course  of  any  given  year  ;  and  it  is  rather 
interesting  that  Germany's  home-constructed  tonnage 
in  1896  did  not  exceed  103,295  tons. 

These  figures  may  afford  some  consolation  to 
Englishmen  at  a  time  when  complaints  —  well- 
grounded  complaints,  too,  many  of  them — are  made  of 
their  defeat  by  foreigners  in  not  a  few  departments  of 
industry.  Being  possessors  of  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  world's  tonnage,  it  is  only  natural  that  we 
should  enjoy  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's  carry- 
ing trade.  British  ports  are  open  to  foreign  vessels 
on  terms  similar  to  those  which  rule  for  our  own  ships, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  countries  with 
which  we  have  relations  tax  foreign  vessels  enter- 
ing their  ports  more  heavily  than  they  do  vessels 
flying  their  own  flag.  In  spite  of  this  dual  drawback 
and  our  freeboard  regulations,  we  continue  to  hold  our 
own  in  the  inward  as  well  as  the  outward  commerce  of  the 
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United  Kingdom  and  in  many  of  the  principal  neutral 
markets.  The  ships  entered  at  British  ports  last  year 
with  cargoes  represented  33,479,592  tons,  of  which 
8,850,068  tons  was  foreign  ;  and  the  tonnage  cleared 
was  37,703,217  tons,  of  which  9,977,168  tons  was 
foreign,  leaving  the  British  flag  with  24,629,524  tons 
entered  and  27,726,049  tons  cleared.  The  respective 
British  figures  for  1894  were  22,726,548  tons  entered  out 
of  a  total  of  31,141,126  tons  for  all  nationalities,  and 
26,682,883  tons  cleared  out  of  a  total  of  35,777,732  tons  ; 
and  for  1892,  21,356,067  tons  entered  out  of  29,529,869 
tons,  and  25,063,725  tons  cleared  out  of  33,943,825  tons. 
There  are  several  points  connected  with  the  details 
which  may  not  be  altogether  satisfactory,  but  the  main 
consideration  is  that  while  the  foreign  tonnage  entering 
our  ports  increased  in  the  four  years  by  676,266  tons, 
British  tonnage  increased  by  3,273,457  tons  ;  and 
while   the   foreign   tonnage   which   cleared   rose  by 

I,  097,068  tons,  British  tonnage  rose  by  2,662,324  tons. 
Germany  and  France,  it  may  be  observed,  have  both 
lost  ground  during  the  four  years  in  the  carrying  of 
goods  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  have 
counterbalanced  this  by  expansion  in  other  directions — 
of  course  to  our  detriment.  More  than  one-fourth  of 
our  total  entries  and  about  one-sixth  of  our  total 
clearances  are  with  America.  In  the  carrying  trade 
between  that  country  and  other  markets,  British  ships 
are  also  supreme.  The  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  ex- 
clusive of  American,  which  entered  at  American  ports 
in  the  twelve  months  ended  June  last,  was  15,792,864 
tons,  of  which  11,168,065  tons  were  British  ;  and  the 
tonnage  which  cleared  was  16,084,986  tons,  of  which 

II,  365,196  tons  were  British.  In  the  East,  again, 
British  supremacy  is  undoubted,  if  not  in  every  instance 
equally  noteworthy. 

While  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
mercantile  marine,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  competi- 
tion. The  competition  of  foreign  ships  with  British  and 
of  British  ships  with  one  another  is  becoming  every  day 
more  severe.  Not  the  least  disquieting  feature  of  the 
matter  lies  in  the  fact  that  foreigners  who  are  not 
specially  encouraged  to  build  themselves  can — and  do — - 
procure  their  ships  at  the  same  prices  as  British  owners 
simply  by  giving  their  orders  to  builders  on  the  Clyde, 
or  the  Tyne,  or  the  Wear,  or  the  Lagan,  and  that  they 
are  enabled  to  sail  them  more  economically  because 
they  can  load  them  deeper  and  use  smaller  crews  than 
are  permitted  in  the  case  of  British  ships.  There  are 
branches  of  the  carrying  trade  which  have  been  or  are 
rapidly  being  lost  entirely  to  us  by  these  initial  advan- 
tages which  the  foreigner  possesses  ;  and  when  all  is 
considered,  it  is  matter  for  surprise,  as  we  have  said 
already,  that  we  contrive  to  make  headway  at  all  in  the 
carrying  as  distinguished  from  the  building  side  of  the 
industry.  In  the  science  of  building,  too,  some  of  our 
rivals  have  made  an  advance  that  is  more  than  respect- 
able considering  how  late  in  the  day  they  began  to  build 
the  "  liner  "  and  the  steam  and  sailing  "  tramp  "  :  and 
in  the  future  they  are  certain  to  injure  us.  Germany 
launched  the  other  day  a  vessel  designed  to  outsteam 
the  best  two  steamers  now  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  and 
not  long  before  sent  to  Australia  the  largest  steamer 
that  has  hitherto  crossed  the  Equator.  Germany  has 
some  excellent  and  fast  sailing  ships — one  of  them, 
German  built,  the  largest  in  the  world — in  the  nitrate 
trade.  In  the  California  and  Colonial  trades,  again, 
"  Dutch  "  vessels  compete  with  British  ;  and  in  the  Far 
East  it  is  an  old-standing  complaint  that  they  are  ob- 
taining an  ever-increasing  share  of  trade.  Foreigners 
no  less  than  Englishmen  suffer  from  the  over-supply  of 
tonnage,  which  reduces  freights.  But  it  was  foreign 
competition  that  brought  down  freights  in  the  first 
instance,  and  now,  having  purchased  English  ships  or 
themselves  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  build- 
ing, foreigners  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  ourselves 
as  regards  the  quality  of  the  vessels  they  sail,  while 
they  still  enjoy  the  advantages  implied  by  the  absence 
of  restrictions. 

A  NEW  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

TT  was  in   1839 — two   years  after   the  Queen  had 
ascended  the  throne — that  Sir  James  Ross  sailed 
in  the  "  Erebus  "  and  M  Terror  "  to  explore  the  unknown 
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regions  about  the  Southern  pole  of  the  globe.  The  expe- 
dition was  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
Government,  and  the  success  of  that  famous  voyage  of 
exploration  lent  additional  splendour  to  the  opening 
years  of  the  young  Queen's  reign.  But  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  Ross's  discoveries  had  exhausted  the  popular 
interest  in  Antarctic  exploration  ;  for  since  the  "  Erebus" 
and  "  Terror"  forced  their  way  through  the  Polar  pack 
no  ship  flying  the  British  flag,  except  a  stray  whaler, 
has  followed  in  their  wake.  It  is  easy  to  suggest 
explanations.  Some  indeed  lie  on  the  surface,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  why  such  enthusiasm  as 
there  has  been  during  the  Victorian  era  for  Pplar  ex- 
ploration has  been  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  North 
Polar  area  rather  than  towards  the  South.  But  of  late 
years  the  necessity  for  a  systematic  exploration  of  the 
Antarctic  region  has  been  widely  recognized  and  nume- 
rous projects  have  been  mooted  for  giving  practical 
shape  to  the  suggestion.  The  Australasian  Colonies 
are  by  their  geographical  position  inclined  to  regard 
themselves  as  under  a  peculiar  obligation  in  this  matter, 
and  while  land  was  booming  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
and  Colonial  exchequers  were  overflowing  with  the 
proceeds  of  loans  raised  in  London,  there  was  much 
talk  of  the  fitting  out  of  expeditions  with  or  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Mother-country.  But  the  collapse 
of  the  land  boom  put  an  end,  among  other  things,  to 
the  projects  for  spending  money  on  Antarctic  explora- 
tion. Since  then  the  centre  of  energy  has  been  in 
Europe  rather  than  in  Australia,  though  it  is  to  paucity 
of  means  rather  than  to  lack  of  interest  in  the  Austral- 
asian Colonies  that  the  change  must  be  ascribed. 

In  Europe  the  agitation  for  a  renewal  of  the  work  of 
systematic  exploration  of  the  South  Polar  area  has  not 
been  confined  to  any  one  country.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  is  to  Great  Britain  that  the  scientists  of 
all  countries  have  looked  to  take  the  lead  in  the  solu- 
tion of  what  is  essentially  a  naval  problem.  French, 
German,  American,  and  Norwegian  expeditions  have 
visited  outlying  portions  of  the  Antarctic  area,  and 
have  collected  valuable  data  on  various  branches  of 
science,  but  something  more  than  this  desultory  and 
incidental  method  of  investigation  is  necessary.  Such 
work  of  this  kind  as  has  been  done  in  the  Antarctic 
has  been  done  mainly  by  the  British  Government,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  British  scientists  should  look 
to  the  Government  of  the  greatest  naval  Power  in  the 
world  to  undertake  the  further  work  of  exploration  for 
which  it  has  such  unrivalled  resources.  It  is  known 
that  for  some  time  past  the  various  scientific  bodies  in 
Great  Britain  have,  with  practical  unanimity,  been 
pressing  on  the  Government  this  view  of  its  duty.  It 
is  now  known  that  they  have  failed.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  Monday, 
Sir  Clements  Markham,  in  his  interesting  review  of  the 
advance  made  by  geography  during  the  Queen's  "  record 
reign,"  announced  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  had  definitely  and  finally  expressed  their 
regret  that  they  could  take  no  direct  part  in  the  or- 
ganization of  an  Antarctic  expedition,  while  they  at 
the  same  time  recognized  the  importance  of  such  an 
expedition  in  the  interests  of  science.  This  decision  is, 
we  think,  to  be  regretted  for  several  reasons — not  the 
least  of  which  is  that  it  lends  colour  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  Government  of  to-day  is  less  inclined  than  was 
the  Government  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  to  recognize 
that,  apart  from  any  question  of  mere  utility,  the  investi- 
gation of  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  the 
earth  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  civilized  Govern- 
ments of  the  world.  Mr.  Goschen  may  be  assumed  to 
have  been  personally  favourable  to  the  proposal,  for  it 
was  he  who  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  the 
Minister  responsible  for  the  equipment  and  despatch  of 
the  "Challenger"  expedition,  and  we  suspect  that  the 
opposition  came  mainly  from  the  Treasury,  though  the 
ostensible  reason  put  forward  appears  to  have  been  that 
in  the  present  uncertain  state  of  international  affairs  it 
is  not  desirable  to  employ  either  ships  or  men  on  any 
extraordinary  service.  To  this  objection  two  replies 
are  possible.  In  the  first  place,  as  Sir  Clements  Mark- 
ham  reminded  us,  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  were  not 
in  former  times,  when  our  naval  resources  were 
infinitely  less  imposing,  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
work  of  exploration.    "  Captain  Cook  was  sent  on  his 
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third  voyage  at  a  time  when  France,  Spain,  Holland 
and  the  American  insurgents  were  all  vainly  banded 
together  for  our  destruction.  In  the  midst  of  the 
French  revolutionary  war  Captain  Vancouver  was 
calmly  surveying  the  intricate  straits  and  sounds  of 
New  Albion,  and  Captain  Flinders  was  exploring  the 
shores  of  Australia."  The  second  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion is  that  an  Antarctic  expedition  affords  in  fact  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  training  and  development 
of  the  qualities  most  essential  in  naval  operations — 
coolness  of  judgment,  quickness  of  decision  and  the 
faculty  of  dealing  with  novel  situations. 

But  it  is  useless  now  to  reopen  a  discussion  which 
has  been  closed  for  the  present  by  the  decision  of  the 
Government.  The  practical  question  is  whether  private 
enterprise  is  to  step  in  and  undertake  the  responsi- 
bilities declined  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  desirability  of  a  new  expedition  to  the 
Antarctic  is  scarcely  now  in  controversy.  It  has  been 
affirmed  by  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society, 
by  the  British  Association  and  by  the  International 
Congress  of  Geographers  which  met  in  London  two 
years  ago,  as  well  as  by  scientists  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion in  every  part  of  the  world.  There  are  problems  in 
terrestrial  magnetism  which  cannot  be  solved  because 
we  have  no  reliable  data  from  one  vast  region  of  the 
earth's  surface  ;  the  meteorology  of  the  Antarctic  is 
known  onlv  on  the  barest  outlines  ;  and  nothing  is 
known  of  the  geology  of  that  vast  continent  which  is 
supposed  to  exist  over  a  great  part  of  the  South  Polar 
area.  Is  the  task  of  supplying  the  information  of 
which  the  scientific  world  stands  in  such  need  beyond 
the  reach  of  private  enterprise?  It  is  fortunate  that 
Englishmen  are  trained  in  the  habits  of  self-help,  and 
in  this  particular  instance  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  to  equip  an  expedition 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  abandonment  of  the 
enterprise.  The  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  are,  we  may  gather 
from  Sir  Clements  Markham's  address,  willing  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  organizing  a  national 
expedition.  Two  things  are  essential  to  success — the 
formulation  of  a  practicable  scheme  and  the  possession 
of  ample  funds.  The  weight  of  instructed  opinion  leans, 
we  believe,  to  the  view  that  for  a  systematic  survey  of 
the  South  Polar  area  two  specially  equipped  ships  are 
necessary,  and  that  observation  stations  should  be 
established  on  such  portions  of  the  continental  land  as 
are  found  convenient.  At  these  stations  a  staff  of  com- 
petent observers,  furnished  with  all  the  appliances  of 
modern  science,  would  have  to  be  maintained  for  one  or 
two  years,  and  land  expeditions  with  snow-shoes  and 
Nansen  sledges  would  explore  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  continental  mass  which  is  believed  to  extend  over 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  South  Pole.  It  is 
obvious  that  for  an  expedition  planned  on  such  a  scale 
ample  funds  will  be  required,  but  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  whatever  funds  are  wanted  if  it 
is  made  clear  that  the  money  will  be  well  spent. 

THE  HYMN  OF  ABDUL  HAMID. 

TITHENE'ER  Thy  mosque  I  trod 

*  *      I  heard  my  sabre  sigh, 
"There  is  no  God  but  God  ; 
Believe  in  Him  or  die  ! 

"  Abdul  the  Bless'd  !  You  must 

Pursue  the  Prophet's  path  ! 
Up  !  slake  the  eager  lust 

Of  God's  avenging  wrath  !  " 

Islam  !  a  dreadful  call  ! 

Long,  long  I  made  delay. 
"  My  back  is  at  the  wall  : 

Look,  Lord  ;  I  stand  at  bay  ! 

"  The  eagles  throng,"  I  cried, 

"  Expecting  me  to  die: 
The  Powers  my  throne  deride  ; 

I  am  the  Sick  Man,  I  !  " 

But  there  my  troops  were  ranked, 

A  weapon  to  my  hand  ; 
And  still  my  sabre  clanked, 

"  Go  forth,  and  purge  the  land  !  " 


At  last  Mohammed's  sword, 
The  Key  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 

I  drew  ;  and  at  my  word 
A  hundred  thousand  fell, 

God-hated  :  in  their  day, 

Foul  cumberers  of  the  earth  ; 

Now  theirs  is  ours  ;  and  they, 
Fuel  for  Shetan's  hearth. 

Though  journalists  proclaimed 
That  things  were  at  the  worst  ; 

Though  Ministers  were  blamed  ; 
Though  poets  sang  and  cursed  ; 

Though  priests  in  every  church 
Prayed  God  to  shield  the  right, 

God  left  them  in  the  lurch  : 
They  were  afraid  to  fight ! 

Words,  words  they  slung  ;  while  we, 

Indifferent  to  the  cost, 
Fulfilled  God's  high  decree 

In  slaughtering  the  lost. 

The  Powers  blasphemed  beneath  ; 

Above  Heaven  smiled  delight  ; 
Ho  !    Europe  gnashed  her  teeth  ; 

And  Greece  began  to  bite. 

They  fell  into  the  pit 

They  dug  for  our  dismay  ; 
The  biter  soon  was  bit : 

The  spoilers  are  our  prey  ! 

The  Sick  Man  ?    No  ;  the  Strong  ! 

Prestige  is  ours  again  ! 
God  gives  us  a  new  song 

Like  sunshine  after  rain. 

Graspiner  a  shadow,  lo, 

The  Dog  has  lost  his  bone — 

The  Christian  Dog  !    Even  so  ! 
Allah  is  God  alone  ! 

John  Davidson. 

A  BECHUANALAND  MORNING. 

IT  is  a  morning  in  early  March,  the  rains  are  nearly 
over,  and  already  one  feels  something  of  that  in- 
describably sparkling  and  exhilarating  atmosphere 
which  characterizes  South  African  winter.  But  even  in 
summer,  upon  the  high  plateau-lands  of  British 
Bechuanaland — at  an  elevation  of  some  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level — the  heat  of  midday  is  seldom  too 
much  for  the  white  man.  The  Englishman  in  this 
country — a  country  possessing  upon  the  whole  the 
finest  climate  in  the  world — can,  during  African  summer- 
time, ride,  shoot  and  carry  on  his  farming  and  other 
operations  without  hindrance  throughout  <he  day.  The 
nights  are  seldom  very  hot — in  winter  ten  degrees  of 
frost  are  sometimes  registered — and  in  the  open-air  life  of 
this  bracing  climate,  though  the  region  is  close  upon  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  mere  effort  of  living  is  a  peren- 
nial pleasure.  We  quit  our  huts,  than — mud-walled, 
grass-thatched,  circular  Bechuana  huts,  dwellings 
which  cost  about  £2  apiece  to  put  up — soon  after 
sunrise  on  this  clear  morning,  after  refreshing  sleep, 
and  breathe  *"he  clean,  lively  atmosphere  with  a  feeling  of 
relish  that  never  palls.  In  this  part  of  the  country, 
where  the  great  rolling  grass  plains  are  pleasantly 
masked  by  forests  of  giraffe-acacia,  bird  life  is  pretty 
abundant.  Already  within  our  huts  we  have  heard  the 
sharp  call  of  Orange  River  francolins—  one  of  the 
numerous  partridges  of  the  country — near  the  pool  of 
water  in  the  river-course.  As  we  emerge  from  our 
dwellings  we  set  eyes  upon  half  a  dozen  of  the  most 
charming  wild  doves  in  Africa,  busily  running  hither 
and  thither  over  the  red,  sandy  soil,  gathering  crumbs, 
grain  and  grass  seeds  just  outside  the  huts.  These 
friendly  little  creatures — Namaqua  doves  they  arc  called 
by  colonists — are,  as  I  think,  the  most  charming  doves 
in  the  world.  Very  diminutive  in  size — even  with  their 
long  five-inch  tails  they  measure  no  more  than  nine  or 
ten  inches  in  length — their  dainty  forms,  beautiful 
colouring,  ash-grey  upon  the  top,  ruddy  upon  the 
wings,  the  secondaries  bluish  with  purple  spots,  the 
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throat,  chin,  cheeks  and  under-parts  of  glossy  black, 
white  and  black  barred  tail,  purplish  pink  leg's  and 
pink  and  orange  bill,  place  these  dainty,  confiding  little 
creatures  among  the  most  beautiful  of  African  birds. 
Their  deep,  tender,  cooing  note  is  a  sound  that  one 
never  tires  of  listening  to. 

But  we  are  in  need  of  food  for  the  evening  stew-pot 
and  are  not  inclined  this  morning  to  linger  over  the 
Namaqua  doves.  We  pass  the  two  tame  baboons, 
Jack  and  Jenny,  just  now  sitting  upon  their  poles  sur- 
veying the  country,  who  greet  us,  at  the  mention  of 
their  names,  with  chattering  grunts,  and  we  bear  to  the 
right,  down  towards  the  junction  of  the  two  river- 
courses  which  meet  hard  by.  These  river-courses 
contain  no  running  water,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  day  or 
two  at  a  time  during  exceptionally  heavy  rains.  Then 
they  foam  along  breast  high.  During  March  and  April 
a  few  pools  stand  here  and  there.  From  May  till 
December,  when  the  rains  fall  again,  they  are  nearly 
dry.  You  may  find  a  little  water  in  one  or  two  places 
by  digging  in  the  sandy  bed,  but  it  is  tedious  work,  and 
the  cattle  and  goats  have  to  be  moved  elsewhere. 

The  question  this  morning  is,  shall  we  try  for  a  big 
spur-winged  goose  or  a  duck  or  widgeon,  in  a  piece  of 
marshy  ground  a  mile  or  so  up  the  river  to  the  left,  or 
pick  up  a  brace  or  two  of  francolin  and  bustard  in  the 
open  grassy  valley  to  the  right?  The  marsh,  just  now 
brilliant  with  wild  pink  and  white  lilies,  is  rather 
tempting  ;  but  the  ground  is  open  and  the  spur-wings 
are  hard  to  get  without  an  elaborate  drive,  and  so  we 
decide  this  morning  for  "  partridge"  and  "  koorhaan." 
A  steady  old  pointer  ranges  ahead.  Already  in  the 
long,  dew-laden,  greenish-yellow  grass  one  is  wet 
through  ;  but  the  sun  soon  licks  up  all  this  moisture, 
and  hyten  o'clock  the  veldt  will  be  as  dry  as  you  please. 
In  three  hundred  yards  the  dog  is  feathering  about 
busily.  Manifestly  she  is  on  the  line  of  the  partridges 
we  heard  calling  so  shrilly  half  an  hour  since.  Another 
sixty  yards  and  she  stands  stiffly  at  the  point.  It  is 
my  comrade's  shot,  and  he  moves  forward.  These 
francolins  lie  desperately  close.  Still  the  staunch  dog 
stands  motionless.  At  last !  With  a  whirr  a  single 
bird  rises  from  the  grass  not  ten  yards  from  my  friend's 
feet.  A  little  law,  the  trigger  is  pulled  and  the  plump 
francolin  hits  the  earth.  At  the  report  of  the  gun 
another  bird  springs  from  the  long  grass  a  little  to  the 
right.  That  too  is  secured  without  difficulty.  The  old 
pointer  is  well  pleased  so  far  ;  my  friend  gathers  his 
birds  and  the  dog  resumes  her  business.  It  is  very 
clear  that  she  has  not  finished  with  the  covey  yet. 
Feathering  eagerly,  but  very  quietly,  she  comes  my 
way  now  and  presently  stands  again.  I  walk  up,  and  at 
length  the  close-lying  francolin  is  driven  in  sheer  despera- 
tion to  quit  his  concealment.  I  get  an  easy  shot  and  bring 
down  the  game  without  difficulty.  These  Orange  River 
francolins  are  superior  in  size  to  their  near  cousin,  the 
English  partridge,  and  are  handsomer  birds.  They  are 
very  closely  allied  to  the  "  red  wing  "  francolins  of  Cape 
Colony,  and,  indeed,  by  the  settlers  of  Bechuanaland 
are  themselves  usually  called  "  red  wings."  They  are 
very  fair  eating,  but  have  the  fault  common  to  nearly 
all  African  game  birds,  of  being  dryer  and  less  succulent 
eating  than  the  game  birds  of  our  northern  latitudes. 
There  are  no  more  francolins  to  be  discovered  here,  the 
rest  of  the  covey  has  made  good  its  escape,  somehow, 
and  we  walk  on.  We  move  now  very  quietly  towards 
a  long  patch  of  bush  fringing  the  open  grassland,  and 
We  hope  to  get  a  shot  at  a  steinbuck.  We  are  not 
•mart  enough,  however,  this  morning.  A  flash  of 
bright  rufous  brown  flies  from  the  grass  a  hundred 
yards  ahead,  and  a  dainty  steinbuck  bounds  lightly 
across  the  open  and  speedily  finds  shelter  in  the  thick 
Covert.  Wc  have  Xo.  2  cartridges  in  our  left  barrels, 
but  the  shot  is  too  far,  and  we  desist. 

Almost  immediately  a  black  and  white  koorhaan 
mounts  clumsily  upon  the  air,  and  with  that  harsh 
cackling  for  which  these  birds  are  infamously  notorious, 
circles  across  our  front.  It  is  a  longish  shot — fifty 
yards — but  trusting  to  the  No.  2  shot  and  the  choke- 
bore  I  let.  drive.  This  bustard  offers  a  big  target  and 
lino  very  swift  flyer,  and  so,  hard  hit,  he  crumples  up 
limply,  turns  over  and  over  in  his  descent,  and  hits  the 
red  earth  with  a  resounding  thud.  Meanwhile  the 
pointer  is  quartering  hither  and  thither,  hunting  busiiy 


for  the  hen  bird.  She  stands  at  last,  and  my  comrade 
goes  quietly  to  the  point.  The  hen  koorhaan,  unlike 
her  noisy  mate,  rises  from  the  veldt  without  a  sound. 
Thirty  yards  and  a  fair  target,  and  the  bustard  is  ours. 

The  next  head  of  game  is  of  a  different  nature.  Some- 
thing not  unlike  a  hare — we  have  hares  in  South  Africa 
— moves  in  the  long  grass.  I  fire,  and  a  monitor  lies 
at  its  last  kick  as  I  approach.  This  huge  lizard — more 
than  three  feet  long — which  looks  at  first  glance  like  a 
young  crocodile,  is  the  white-throated  monitor — a  near 
kinsman  of  the  monitor  of  the  Nile.  It  is  an  uncanny- 
looking  beast,  with  its  smooth,  snake-like  head,  but  its 
strong,  tough  coat  is  worth  having,  so  we  mark  the 
spot  and  move  on. 

Now  we  enter  the  forest.  As  we  approach,  brilliant 
rollers — blue  jays  as  the  colonists  will  call  them — 
are  flying  hither  and  thither  on  their  morning  business. 
The  flashing  plumage  of  these  wonderful  birds,  which  we 
occasionally  secure  as  specimens,  with  its  mingling  of 
greens,  lilacs,  violets,  browns,  and  light  and  dark  blues, 
is  quite  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  South  African 
bird  life.  There  are  several  of  this  family  near  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  ;  these  in  lower  Bechuanaland  belong 
to  the  species  known  as  the  lilac-breasted  roller — 
Moselikatse's  bird  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  the  fact 
that  Lobengula's  redoubted  father  monopolized  the  long 
tail  feathers  for  his  own  special  ornamentation.  Queer 
bizarre  hornbills,  with  monstrous  yellow  bills,  are  also 
to  be  frequently  seen  as  we  traverse  this  piece  of  wood- 
land. One  more  head  of  game  we  secure  before  reach- 
ing the  huts  again,  after  an  hour  and  a  halfs 
tramp.  This  is  a  bush  koorhaan,  a  strange  silent 
bustard,  with  a  ghost-like  rise  from  the  grass  veldt, 
and  a  wavering,  dodging  flight  among  the  thorn-trees 
not  unlike  that  of  a  woodcock.  A  handsome  bird  this, 
with  its  deep  black  under-colouring,  speckled  back,  and 
salmon-pink  crest,  from  which,  by  the  way,  it  gets  its 
scientific  name,  Of  is  ruficrista.  This  is  an  excellent 
table  bird,  and  is  added  to  the  modest  bag  with  some 
pleasure. 

We  reach  the  huts  again,  with  a  modest  supper 
secured.  A  wash,  breakfast,  and  a  pipe  of  good  Trans- 
vaal tobacco  well  fit  us  for  the  perusal  of  the  English 
mail,  which  a  native  lad  has  just  brought  in  from  the 
store  and  post  office  eighteen  miles  away. 

H.  A.  Bryden, 

PAINTING  AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

WE  are  slow  to  acknowledge  that  the  masters  of 
great  periods  had  unmasterlike  moments,  but 
we  are  forced  to  see  how  unstable  is  contemporary 
talent.  No  man  possessing  the  elements  of  greatness 
was  ever  more  uncertain  than  Mr.  Watts,  and  in  time 
to  come  his  admirers  will  probably  explain  that  many  of 
his  pictures,  among  them  a  portrait  in  this  Academy, 
have  been  grossly  repainted  by  another  hand.  But  there 
is  a  pleasanter  side  to  this  fact — namely,  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  painters  who  are  condemned  for  nine- 
teen attempts  out  of  twenty  to  come  short  of  success 
do  in  the  twentieth  make  good  their  picture.  It  will  be 
objected  that  such  success  can  only  be  called  accidental. 
But  that  is  only  saying  in  other  words  that  such  men 
are  not  masters.  A  master  holds  the  strands  of  his 
talent,  the  reins  of  his  team  clearly  and  consciously, 
the  thing  he  has  done  once  he  knows  how  to  do  again. 
The  other  man  has  no  such  clean  hold  ;  there  is  a 
fumble  always  at  one  point  or  another,  but  we  can  trace 
his  intention  through  the  unlucky,  obscuring  element. 
Such  a  man  has  his  vision,  but  the  picture  itself  gets  in 
his  light ;  he  cannot  detach  himself  from  his  work  while 
he  is  doing  it,  and  must  wait  till  it  is  shown  with  others 
or  put  by  for  a  time  to  recover  his  critical  sense.  He 
will  perhaps  take  the  same  wrong  turning  a  score  of 
times,  but  once  in  a  way  things  go  right,  the  obstruction 
clears  away,  the  cloud  lifts,  and  life  persuades  us  that 
there  was  a  picture  behind  those  disappointing  failures 
which  differed  from  it  almost  impercep  ibly.  One 
painter  who  is  never  very  far  away  from  siu  cess  is  Mr. 
Robert  Noble,  and  almost  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Academy  is  a  landscape  in  which  he  does  what  he  has 
often  nearly  done.  His  pictures  have  always  been  those 
of  a  sound  painter,  but  frequently  the  technician  has 
been  uppermost,  with  a  personal  tast«  in  brownish  tone 
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and  varnish  that  seemed  excessive.  His  chosen  effects 
meanwhile  were  getting  worn  to  the  bone  under  this 
preoccupation.  But  in  this  landscape  the  balance  is  set 
right.  And  how  delicate  it  is  !  How  many  men  in  the 
Academy  could  find  the  grey  in  the  shadow  of  these 
clouds,  strike  the  blue  of  the  sky  against  them,  and 
grade  it  to  the  beautiful  misty  green  and  gold  of  the 
landscape  ?  A  picture  like  this  makes  up  for  many 
others  not  so  good. 

When  satisfactory  pictures  are  so  rare  one  falls  to 
speculating  upon  the  case  of  those  painters  who  go  a 
long  way  towards  success  and  yet  for  want  of  one 
quality  or  another  come  short.  There  are  many 
absolutely  successful  painters  in  the  Academy  ;  men 
who  never  fail  in  what  they  attempt,  who  must  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  their  own  work  ;  but  the  success 
lies  in  so  fundamentally  wrong  a  direction,  implies  so 
rooted  a  delight  in  the  ugly,  that  the  more  they  succeed 
the  less  tolerable  are  their  pictures.  Of  this  sort  are 
Messrs.  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  Brett,  Peter  Graham.  They 
are  finished  craftsmen,  who  have  mastered  their  material 
and  can  carry  through  their  chosen  task  without 
wincing  ;  but  the  aspect  of  nature,  the  taste  in  colour 
and  tone  that  lies  beneath  their  masterpieces  is  one 
that  would  have  set  the  teeth  of  acknowledged  masters 
of  painting  on  edge,  if  the  evidence  of  their  own  work 
may  be  trusted.  It  is  otherwise  with  painters  of  whom 
Mr.  David  Murray  is  the  type.  Here  is  a  man  evi- 
dently sensitive  and  intelligent  up  to  a  certain  point  ;  it 
is  clear  that  he  has  looked  at  good  painting  and  learned 
some  of  its  lessons  ;  he  will  fasten  on  the  forms  of  the 
trees,  the  roads,  the  clouds  that  sympathize  in  a  land- 
scape, trace  them  out  and  combine  them  with  delicacy. 
In  place  of  the  fundamental  love  of  slaty  or  raw  colour 
of  Mr.  Graham,  he  likes  fresh  tender  colour  like 
that  of  the  autumn  birch-trees  and  sky  in  his  "  Deeside." 
But  he  is  too  clever  ;  he  will  not  stop  to  learn  the  whole 
lesson  ;  he  tiiinks  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
photograph  too.  Hence  those  topographies  of  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  and  other  places  ("Mr.  Murray  has  been 
spending  his  summer  at  .  .  .";  "has  found  subjects 
for  his  pencil  in  .  .  ."),  with  their  superficial  tribute  to 
the  graces,  the  selection  and  invention  in  minor  parts, 
but  never  the  fundamental  travail  that  might  create  out 
of  the  stuff  of  Hampstead,  Deeside,  this,  that,  or  the 
other  place,  a  memorable  picture  like  the  landscapes  of 
Crome.  The  critics  are  apt  to  be  severe  with  Mr. 
Murray,  and  it  is  because  he  has  learned  the  lesson  so 
well  up  to  the  point  where  the  greatest  previous  ques- 
tions ought  to  present  themselves  to  a  painter,  and 
because  with  all  his  cleverness  he  seems  to  go  his  way 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  answer  and  question 
alike.  Mr.  Tuke  haunts  about  the  regions  of  the 
picture  with  less  jaunty  confidence.  The  Lord  has 
perhaps  given  him  the  same  measure  of  sensitiveness 
as  to  Mr.  Murray ;  but  while  Mr.  Murray  puts  his 
talent  out  to  usury,  Mr.  Tuke  more  often  diffidently 
hides  his  in  a  napkin.  No  one  looking  at  his  picture 
of  this  year  can  doubt  that  he  was  captivated  by  a 
really  beautiful  thing — the  contrast  of  pale  flesh  against 
the  strange  green  and  white  of  the  rocks  behind.  But 
he  has  grown  afraid  or  oblivious  of  his  own  discovery. 
His  awkward  youths  have  stuck  their  legs  put  in  a 
fashion  that  must  have  yielded  a  continual  undercurrent 
of  worry.  Then,  no  doubt,  they  changed  their  tone  as 
the  sun  went  out  and  in,  and  among  all  these  worries  the 
original  thought  wavered  and  discouragement  covered  it 
all.  Mr.  Tuke's  personal  sensitiveness  is  not  backed 
by  science  of  drawing  or  the  necessary  instinct  of  design, 
and  therefore  threatens  to  be  of  little  use  to  him.  All 
the  virtue  of  his  picture  might  have  been  expressed  in  a 
little  note  of  three  tones,  and  the  stupidities  of  the  modern 
studio  training  and  ideas  have  put  Mr.  Tuke  out  of  the 
way  of  making  a  picture  upon  such  a  hint. 

But  Mr.  Tuke  is  not  alone  in  missing  the  way  and 
being  under  the  necessity  of  painfully  retracing  it  at  the 
cost  of  time  and  pains.  It  is  the  common  fate  of  the 
teachable  student  whose  instincts  are  not  clear  enough 
to  set  him  on  the  right  road  from  the  first.  And  there 
are  examples  of  more  headlong  and  violent  driving  from 
pillar  to  post.  The  education  of  Mr.  Clausen  has  been 
one  of  the  most  edifying  if  also  diverting  spectacles  of 
recent  years.  Here  is  the  good  man  with  abilities  and 
a- conscience  ready  to.  renounce  bad  habits  when  he  is 


told,  but  almost  equally  ready  to  follow  a  bad  habit 
with  religious  devotion.  With  him  may  be  ranged 
Mr.  La  Thangue,  bettering  himself  with  more  re- 
luctance, and  Mr.  Brangwyn,  whose  conversion  to 
strong  colour  has  upset  Paris,  Munich  and  Venice.  These 
were  giants  of  the  period  of  the  peasant  child  who  stuck 
his  boots  in  our  faces,  of  the  black  open-air  scene,  of 
the  square  touch,  with  its  halo  of  French  wickedness, 
that  first  grieved  and  then  conquered  the  Academy. 
In  less  flexible  hands  that  game  still  goes  on  dis- 
regarded. But  Mr.  Clausen  took  warning,  removed 
his  peasants  to  a  safer  distance,  renounced  squareness 
and  hatched  over  the  lines  of  their  boots  and  trousers. 
He,  like  Mr.  Tuke,  has  his  own  angle  of  delight  in 
natural  beauty,  flowery  hayfields,  sunlight  upon  the 
reapers,  or  the  beams  that  filter  in  under  the  door  of  a 
barn.  But  he  is  not  certain  enough  of  his  pleasure. 
"  Study"  will  be  the  death  of  it  if  he  does  not  take 
care,  as  if  a  man  should  forget  himself  in  sipping  his 
wine  and  fall  to  making  a  chemical  analysis.  Reaction 
against  the  square  touch  and  anxiety  not  to  miss  a 
quaver  of  variation  in  colour  or  confusion  of  form  are 
producing  a  new  superstition  of  a  wisp-touch  and  a 
sprinkle  of  one  body  into  another.  It  is  almost  time 
to  head  Mr.  Clausen  off  once  more  in  this  direction. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Clausen  and  Mr.  Lorimer 
whether  in  their  conflicting-light  pieces  they  really  find 
the  blue  of  the  window  colour  satisfactory  when  con- 
sidered simply  as  decorative  colour  and  contrasted 
with  the  reddish-brown  of  the  artificial  light.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  realistic  success  in  rendering 
the  two  illuminations  in  equipoise  must  be  ugly.  When 
we  stand  within  the  orange  light  and  look  out  on  the 
moonlight  or  dawn  the  blue  is  lovely  :  so  when  we  look 
from  the  cold  light  at  the  warm.  But  I  have  never  seen 
a  disinterested  rendering  of  the  two  lights  at  once  in 
these  proportions  that  was  not  disastrous  in  colour  and 
distracting  in  effect.  The  case  is  typical  of  the  many 
conflicts  the  picture  must  undergo  in  the  wilderness  of 
natural  effects.  Monet  himself  is  an  habitual  student. 
Some  of  his  pictures  live  in  the  memory  as  discoveries 
of  beautiful  things  in  nature — the  white  sails  of  yachts 
bathed  in  blue  summer,  the  broken  water  of  the  bathing 
place,  poplar  leaves  quivering  up  into  the  fairy  key  of 
sunset.  But  there  is  no  virtue  in  the  violet  shadow  if 
it  makes  an  ugly  violet  in  the  picture,  nor  in  broken 
colour  if  it  chops  up  the  forms  of  a  face.  Our  domestic 
tragedians  freshened  the  old  fisher-cottage  interior  for 
some  years  by  painting  one  cheek  of  every  figure  and 
teapot  red  and  the  other  blue  ;  and  gave  themselves 
incredible  pains  to  do  it,  building  partitions  to  peep 
through  holes  at  the  firelight  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Gregory 
has  given  himself  enormous  trouble  to  treat  a  picture 
radically  conceived  as  a  Frith  ("  Boulter's  Lock  ")  with  a 
dose  of  realistic-light  study.  The  Frith  foundation 
suffers  from  the  new  interest,  and  those  yellows  and 
blues  cannot  be  called  beautiful.  I  can  appreciate 
the  charm  in  the  idea  of  Mr.  Lorimer's  graceful  lady 
flitting  across  the  moon  spaces  on  the  floor  ;  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  additional  pathos  in  the  drama  of  mother 
and  sick  child  when  the  dawn  enters,  as  in  Mr.  Clausen's 
piece  ;  but  I  submit  that  these  particular  "studies"  of 
effects  do  not  result  in  beautiful  colour. 

I  criticize  sharply  the  work  of  men  whose  perform- 
ances raise  questions  important  for  the  students  of  our 
day,  questions  that  must  be  debated  in  their  own  minds. 
The  Academy  is  not  rich  in  masters.  It  possesses  in 
Mr.  Orchardson  a  painter  unsurpassed  in  Europe  for 
certain  intimate  delicacies  of  drawing.  When  he  has 
unravelled  these  in  a  face  he  will  find  others  in  a  hand, 
or  the  corner  of  an  ordinary  writing-table.  In  Mr.  Sar- 
gent we  have  a  painter  who  can  see  with  unusual  just 
ness  the  distance  and  the  size,  as  well  as  the  shape  of 
figure,  make  it  of  a  piece,  and  give  it  a  mundan 
liveliness  that  is  not  a  grimace.  How  rare  thes 
powers  of  construction  and  vision  are  a  glance  roun 
the  galleries  will  prove,  and  the  portrait  of  a  lad 
with  two  children  is  grouped  with  uncommon  felicity 
The  two  men  are  almost  complementary.  Indifference 
overtakes  Mr.  Sargent  when  he  has  sketched  the  action 
and  weighed  the  tone  of  a  hand  ;  Mr.  Orchardson  will 
linger  over  its  form  with  hardly  a  thought  of  its  tone. 
Mr.  Orchardson  produces  an  ensemble  that  looks  like  a 
stain  on  china,  and  too  eagerly  searches  in  lips  and 
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eyes  and  the  covers  of  pamphlets  for  pet  colours  :  Mr. 
Sargent  has  no  favouritism  in  colours,  and  prefers  to  be 
provoked  to  conflict  by  an  extravagant  tint,  having, 
one  would  suppose,  a  faith  that  any  given  set  of  tints 
can  be  harmonized  by  a  study  and  distribution  of  their 
tones. 

Sir  George  Reid  touched  his  high  watermark  in  the 
"  Professor  Blackie,"  but  his  "Dr.  Mitchell"  has  the 
look,  rare  on  these  walls,  of  being  painted  by  a  man. 
Strange  that  the  painting  Englishman  exhibits  so  often 
a  girlish  or  womanish  taste  of  the  more  uncomfortable 
sorts,  from  the  academic  reserve  of  the  prim  nervous 
governess  through  types  of  sentimental  expansiveness 
down  to  varieties  of  the  hoyden.  D.  S.  M. 

CONCERTS  AND  OPERA. 

IN  all  the  hurly-burly  of  the  musical  season  there 
have  recently  been  some  half-dozen  concerts  worth 
attending  and  two  opera  performances.  The  Dolmetsch 
concerts,  the  piano-recitals  of  Messrs.  Lamond  and 
D'Albert,  the  Tschaikowsky  concert  in  Queen's  Hall 
last  Saturday  afternoon  and  the  Mottl  concert  on  Tues- 
day night — these  were  things  to  be  grateful  for  at  any 
time,  and  especially  just  now  ;  and  if  one  could  not 
precisely  feel  grateful  for  "  A'fda  "  at  Covent  Garden  on 
Thursday  night,  at  least  one  listened  with  some- 
thing approaching  patience,  since  it  re-introduced 
us  to  two  young  English  singers  of  the  highest 
powers,  which  powers  have  not  yet  been  destroyed 
by  that  fell  and  indeed  incurable  disease,  the  con- 
ventions of  Italian  opera.  Some  day  I  must  devote 
a  whole  article  to  Tschaikowsky  and  Mr.  Wood's  hand- 
some manner  of  playing  his  music  ;  and  later  on  to-day 
I  shall  offer  my  humble  views  on  the  singers  just  men- 
tioned ;  but  first  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  Mottl 
concert  ;  for  it  surpassed  in  interest  and  in  honesty  and 
perfection  of  art  all  the  operatic  performances  we  are 
likely  to  hear  until  Mr.  Higgins  and  Mr.  Neil  Forsyth 
see  fit  to  take  a  whip  apiece  and  drive  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Kensington  drawing-rooms  all  the  prolonged- 
high-noters  and  fatuous  footlighters  whose  intolerant 
and  intolerable  vanity  and  entire  lack  of  artistic  con- 
science so  often  mar  the  most  hopeful  opera  evenings 
and  make  Covent  Garden  a  mere  cause  of  exasperation 
to  all  but  the  society  dames  who  love  to  be  ogled  by 
the  tenors  and  baritones  whose  views  are  otherwise. 

The  Mottl  concert  was  in  some  respects  the  finest 
and  most  satisfying  of  the  series  :  it  was  a  stupendous 
triumph  for  Messrs.  Mottl  and  Schulz-Curtius,  almost 
as  great  a  triumph  for  Messrs.  Vogl,  Wachter  and 
Bispham,  and  a  triumph  and  perhaps  something  of  a 
humiliation  for  Wagner — a  triumph  because  it  revealed 
him  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  masters  of 
sheer  musical  effect  on  the  highest  plane,  and  a  humili- 
ation because  it  showed  that  when  he  talked  of  his 
music  being  incapable  of  producing  the  fullest  effect 
detached  from  the  stage  and  stage  action  he  was  talking 
the  merest  nonsense.  This  I  shall  return  to  in  a  mo- 
ment :  just  now  I  am  acutely  conscious  of  the  rudeness 
of  keeping  poor  old  M.  Berlioz  waiting,  as  if  I  were 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  his  "Harold  in  Italy"  sym- 
phony formed  the  first  portion  of  the  programme.  This 
symphony,  as  every  musical  critic  knows,  was  written 
for  Paganini,  who  was  supposed  (in  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  French  love  of  introducing  stage-sensations 
into  everyday  life)  to  have  presented  Berlioz  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  at  a  time  when  the  critic  and  would- 
be  composer  was  nearly  destitute.  Now  Paganini  was 
rather  meaner  in  money  matters  than  a  certain  Academic 
with  whom  the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris  declined  to 
have  a  second  dealing  after  the  first  ;  he  never  dreamed 
of  giving  a  fellow-artist  anything,  and  possibly  resented 
the  credit  of  having  done  so  ;  but  Berlioz  thought  he 
had  done  so,  and  he  in  return  tried  to  write  the  finest 
solo  viola  part  imaginable  in  this  symphony.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  fine  viola  part  :  evidently  every  bar  of  it 
•s  by  a  master  who  knew  how  to  get  every  inch  of 
effect  out  of  every  instrument  he  wrote  for ;  and 
gloriously  played  by  Mr.  Balling  on  the  viola-alta, 
which  is  as  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  viola  as 
the  organ  of  St.  Paul's  is  to  a  barrel-organ  from  Hatton 
Garden,  it  almost  redeemed  the  rest  of  the  symphony. 
But  alas  !  it  could  not  quite  redeem  it.  The  "  Harold  " 
symphony  is  programme  music  ;  and  the  programme  is 


an  idiotic  one.    We  are  surely  all  tired  to  death  now  of 
the  Byronic  pose  ;  we  can  surely  see  that  the  Byron 
attitude  towards   life  was  partly  an  affectation  and 
partly  the  result  of  an  over-indulgence  in  alcohol  and 
other  nocturnal  amusements  ;  we  can  see  that  Byron 
was   little   more   than   a   clever  fellow   who  rarely 
wrote  a  line  of  poetry  or  anything  better  than  stagey 
rhetoric,  but   who,  when   in   an   advanced  .state  of 
inebriation,  had  a  certain  facility  in  delivering  himself 
of  smart  sentences.    The  smart  sentences  arc  pleasant 
enough  in  their  way ;   but  when  we   are  asked  to 
admire  Harold  and  his  dull  brain  and  dead  feelings, 
and  all  the  other  indications  of  his  physical,  mental  and 
moral  decay,  then  we  must  draw  the  line.  The  creature 
is  not  higher  but  lower  than  average  humanity  ;  his 
gloom   is  not  so  much  the  result  of  "  the  curse  of 
thought "  as  of  the  curse  of  strong  liquor  ;  his  inca- 
pacity of  joy  is  physical  exhaustion  ;  his  want  of  sym- 
pathy is  native  snobbishness.    In  fact,  while  he  is  an 
intolerable  cad  he  is  also  so  patently  an  utter  fool  that 
it  does  not  surprise  me  that  Berlioz  thought  it  worth 
while  to  write  a  piece  of  music  expressing  his  feelings 
or  lack  of  them  :   Berlioz  was  so   constituted  that 
an   idea   rarely   appealed  to  him  unless  it  was  the 
idea  of  a   tipsy  raving  lunatic,  which   the  idea  of 
Childe    Harold  most    certainly  is.    And  if  the  idea 
is   absurd   enough    as    presented    by   Byron,   it  i  is 
infinitely  more  absurd  as  presented  by  Berlioz.  First 
we  have  Harold  trying  to  experience  a  thrill  amidst  the 
moving  splendours  of  mountain  scenery  ;  then  we  have 
him  trying  again  as  some  pilgrims  wander  past,  chant- 
ing their  superstitions  as  they  go ;  then  he  tries  when  a 
boor  serenades  the  female  boor  whom  he  hopes  to  marry ; 
and  finally  at  a  feast  of  bandits  he  goes  so  far  as  to  try 
brandy  and  (so  far  as  I  can  understand)  dies  of  it.  A 
brave  programme,  is  it  not? — the  life  of  an  unhealthy, 
exhausted,  impotent  soul — a  soul  that  has  squandered 
in  youth  the  grand  heritage  of  vitality  which  enables 
us  to  create,  each  for  himself,  a  beautiful  and  glorious 
world  to  live  in.    When  we  contemplate  him  the  only 
emotion  he  arouses  is  pity  for  his  tragedy  ;  and  since 
pity  is  not  to  be  indulged  in  freely  with  impunity  he 
should  have  been  dismissed  in  a  single  short  movement 
— something  in  the  style  of  Gounod's  Funeral  March  of 
a  Marionette  would  have  served  admirably.  Berlioz, 
however,  thought  or  rather  willed  differently  ;  and  he 
worked  out  his  programme  with  unrelenting  thorough- 
ness.   Now  no  one  would  care  a  twopenny  Academic  for 
the  programme  if  the  music  were  beautiful  ;  but  is  the 
music  of  "  Harold  in  Italy"  beautiful?    I  emphatically 
deny  it ;  there  are  fine  bits  here  and  there  ;  the  viola 
part  is  eloquently  written,  though  the  eloquence  some- 
times degenerates  into  shabby  rhetoric ;  and  Berlioz 
had  undoubtedly  the  trick   of  writing  music  which 
enables  the  true  virtuoso  to  get  incessant  wonderful 
effects  of  colour  ;  but  grand  or  moving  or  picturesque 
melodies  and  passages  are  entirely  absent.  The  musical 
scheme  of  the  work,  like  the  literary  scheme,  is  astonish- 
ingly childish.     In  neither  respect  did  Berlioz  get  ten 
seconds  ahead  of  his  time  :  he  wrote  fugues  which  any 
one  might  have  written,  and  was  proud  of  them  ;  his 
pilgrim's  march  is  cut  and  dried  as  a  school-exercise  ; 
and  his  finale  where,  according  to  Mr.  Ashton  Ellis, 
that   sapient   Wagnerite,    "  crime   runs   as   fast  as 
brandy,"   is   an    incoherent    series   of    rows.  The 
whole  and  only  possible  effect  of  such  music  is  a 
mad,  unreasonable  excitement,  a  kind  of  short-lived 
brain  fever  ;  and  to  produce  this  it  requires  to  be  played 
in  a  mad,  unreasonable,  feverish  way.  Unfortunately 
for  Berlioz,  fortunately  for  us,  that  way  is  not  Mottl's. 
He  played  Berlioz  with  far  more  conscience  than  he  has 
sometimes  placed  at  the   disposal  of  Beethoven  ;  he 
made  the  most  of  details,  and  insisted  on  those  noisy 
passages  in  the  last  movements,  which  ought  to  be  got 
over  almost  before  they  can  be  understood — ought  to 
dazzle  like  an  unexpected  lightning  flash — being  defined 
and  phrased  with  the  accuracy  and  sharpness  that  one 
wishes  for  in  a  Bach  fugue.    The  result  was  weight 
and  dreariness  and  weariness.    But  somehow  the  thing 
was  got  through  ;  and  when  Mottl  began  with  the 
"  Parsifal  "  music— the  second  half  of  the  last  act — it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  relief  of  getting  into  a 
fresh  atmosphere.    Here  loveliness,  modern  thought 
and    feeling,    not    to    mention    absolutely  splendid 
musicianship,  prevail.    Some  people  cannot  grasp  the 
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drama  of  "  Parsifal,"  much  as  negroes  can  go  to  a 
certain  point  in  mathematics  and  find  the  next  step 
impossible  ;  others — those  strange  beings  who  want  to 
see  everything  in  a  clear  cold  light — by  reason  of  tem- 
perament can  never  know  the  beauty,  and  the  value 
even  in  modern  life,  of  mysticism  and  the  dim  half- 
lights  of  the  spirit.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  wish 
any  one  to  degenerate  into  a  mystic  !  "Parsifal"  is 
great  because  it  is  miraculously  beautiful  and  because  it 
expresses  a  state  of  the  spirit  which  we  have  all  expe- 
rienced, which  it  is  well  we  should  experience — and  for 
no  other  reasons  than  these  :  certainly  not  because  of 
any  teaching  or  lesson  to  be  derived  from  it.  It  does 
not  sum  up  Wagner's  final  view  of  life  :  Wagner  was 
far  too  wise  ever  to  form  a  final  view  to  give  ;  and  if 
he  had  it  certainly  was  not  that  men  should  live 
in  brotherhood  and  that  the  last  woman  in  the 
world-drama  should  die  before  their  redemption 
could  be  considered  complete.  That  view  may  commend 
itself  to  Wagner's  Bayreuth  followers  ;  but  I  steadily 
persist  in  believing  that  Wagner  was  far  too  healthy  to 
have  dreamed  of  adopting  it.  He  had  expressed  intense 
sexual  passion  in  "Tristan";  and  in  "Parsifal"  he 
merely  expressed  the  spiritual  reaction  that  inevitably 
follows  sexual  passion.  Such  a  state  of  exaltation  and 
holiness  is  perhaps  not  too  healthy  ;  and  my  readers  may 
be  recommended,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  peace  of  mind, 
and  of  preserving  their  contentment  with  the  sphere  of 
activity  in  which  all  the  forces  of  the  universe  have 
conspired  to  place  them,  not  to  hear  "  Parsifal  "  more 
than  once  for  every  fifty  times  they  hear  "Tristan." 
And  Bayreuth,  it  may  be  noted,  has  taken  good  care 
that  "  Tristan  "  may  be  played  fifty  times  for  every  once 
it  gives  "Parsifal."  But  I  doubt  whether,  heard  at 
Bayreuth,  the  perfection  of  the  ending,  simply  as  music, 
could  be  realized  as  it  was  realized  in  Queen's  Hall  on 
Tuesday  night.  Tuiie  after  tune  of  an  almost  un- 
exampled loveliness  is  poured  forth  and  blends  with 
other  tunes  just  as  lovely  until  at  last  the  air  seems  full 
of  sheer  music  ;  and  as  the  tunes  twine  round  each 
other  the  most  beautiful  changing  harmonies  and 
vanishing  shades  of  instrumental  colour  are  evolved. 
And  Mottl's  playing  of  the  piece  was  one  of  the  luckiest 
things  he  has  ever  given  us.  It  must  be  said  that  this 
crown  of  the  evening  was  well  prepared  for  by  the  sing- 
ing of  Messrs.  Wachter  and  Vogl.  Mr.  Vogl  was  not 
perhaps  in  quite  so  fine  a  vein  as  he  was  at  the  previous 
concert ;  but  he  went  through  a  difficult  part  deftly  and 
with  rare  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  music. 
Mr.  Wachter  also  acquitted  himself  heroically.  He  is  a 
young  bass  who,  if  he  will  cultivate  a  more  lyric  style 
in  place  of  the  Bayreuth  dramatic  style  in  which  he 
indulges  too  freely  at  present,  will  certainly  make  an 
immense  reputation,  for  he  has  one  of  the  finest  voices 
of  this  generation. 

But  for  the  reappearance  of  Miss  Susan  Strong  and 
for  the  first  operatic  appearance  in  England  of  Miss 
Marie  Brema,  the  Covent  Garden  season  has  so  far 
been  utterly  insignificant.  Excepting  "  Tannhauser  " 
no  work  of  the  first  rank  has  been  given  ;  and  Miss 
Brema  and  Miss  Strong  were  put  to  no  better  use  than 
to  play  in  Verdi's  "Aida."  And  as  if  "  Ai'da  "  was  not 
old-fashioned  enough,  the  sapient  syndicate  must  needs 
drag  "The  Huguenots"  from  its  grave.  I  declare 
myself  the  mortal  enemy  of  a  syndicate  that  produces 
"The  Huguenots,"  that  quintessence  of  mid-century 
vulgarity  and  depraved  taste  ;  and  withal  the  maddest, 
most  muddleheaded  opera  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Of 
course  Covent  Garden  pleads  that  old  subscribers  want 
it  ;  and  of  course  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  old  subscribers  ; 
but  weakness  on  this  point  will  prove  fatal.  Covent 
Garden's  only  chance  of  surviving  lies  in  obliging  the 
younger  generation.  In  a  few  years  the  older  gene- 
ration wiil  be  gone — the  generation  that  discerned  a 
distinct  plot  in  "The  Huguenots"  and  none  in 
"  Parsifal,"  and  found  "  Robert  the  Devil  "  moral  and 
"The  Valkyrie  "  immoral  ;  and  the  younger  generation 
will  have  got  the  idea,  an  idea  that  will  never  be  driven 
out,  that  Covent  Garden  is  old-fashioned  beyond 
hope  of  redemption.'  If  "The  Huguenots"  must  be 
sung,  Why  not  open  the  theatre  half  an  hour  earlier  for 
several  consecutive  nights  and  do  a  bit  of  it  each  night 
before  the  regular  opera  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
care  to  come  in  time  ?    This  plan  would  have  the  great 


advantage  of  making  a  performance  of  all  the  acts 
possible  ;  and  if  the  management  would  do  this  and 
also  accept  my  suggestion  to  give  the  acts  in  the  order, 
five,  four,  two,  three,  one,  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
opera  would  prove  much  more  effective.  But  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  it  alone  altogether.  It  is  more 
satisfactor}'  to  turn  to  "  Aida,"  which,  if  not  a 
fine  opera,  has  at  least  some  merits,  and  is  not 
compounded  wholly  of  stupidity  and  a  downright 
love  of  the  ugly.  Moreover,  it  actually  affords 
singers  who  can  act  a  few  opportunities  of  proving 
that  they  have  not  been  trained  in  the  Italian  school  ; 
and  of  these  opportunities  both  Miss  Strong  and  Miss 
Brema  took  full  advantage  last  week.  After  her  per- 
formance, all  things  considered,  Miss  Brema  must  be 
placed  as  the  finest  operatic  artist  now  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  indeed  it  would  be  hard  if  not  impossible  to  find  her 
superior  in  Europe.  Her  voice  is  rich  and  suscepti- 
ble of  endless  modulations — I  don't  use  the  word, 
Messieurs  my  brethren,  in  the  technical  sense  ;  she  has 
brain  to  know  what  should  be  done  with  it  and  skill 
to  do  it,  and  a  keen  enough  sense  of  the  beautiful  to 
prevent  her  over-doing  it ;  she  has  rare  passion  and 
energy  and  can  put  them  into  her  acting.  Madame 
Calve  is  the  only  singer  she  can  be  compared  with ;  and 
if  Madame  Calve  has  powers  which  Miss  Brema  does 
not  possess,  Miss  Brema  has  a  degree  of  sheer  strength 
and  a  dignity  of  gesture  of  which  Madame  Calve"  has 
nothing.  Miss  Strong  has  the  lovelier  voice,  but  neither 
in  using  it,  nor  in  using  gesture  economically  and  power- 
fully, does  she  yet  approach  Miss  Brema  so  closely  as 
she  possibly  will  later.  Still,  Miss  Strong  is  leagues  in 
front  of  the  average  Covent  Garden  soprano  ;  and  if  the 
management  does  not  at  once  recognize  her  merits  and 
make  full  use  of  her,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  manage- 
ment and  for  opera  in  England.  These  two  artists  are 
infinitely  superior  to  the  host  of  ladies  who  are  accepted 
as  first-rate  singers  by  stalls,  boxes  and  gallery  because 
their  names  end  in  i  or  0  ;  and  if  they  were  given  the 
leading  parts  in  the  best  operas  they  alone  would  do  much 
to  revive  opera,  and  to  dispel  the  notion  that  it  is  run 
entirely  to  please  a  few  people  who  subscribe  merely  to 
have  a  convenient  place  to  talk  in.  While  I  am  taking 
on  myself  to  lecture  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Higgins,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  scenery  is  not  always  all  it  might  be  : 
for  instance,  the  rocks  in  the. third  act  of  "Carmen" 
were  preposterous,  and  on  the  opening  night,  and 
perhaps  since,  the  backcloth  in  the  garden  scene  of 
"  Faust  "  showed  lamentable  traces  of  weather.  More- 
over, the  lights  are  not  used  so  as  to  produce  any 
stage  illusion  :  a  slowly  deepening  twilight  is  appa- 
rently got  by  a  number  of  gas  jets  being  turned  off 
abruptly  at  intervals  ;  while  the  dawn  and  sunrise  are 
managed  by  the  primitive  plan  of  turning  on  the 
whole  battery  of  gas  jets  and  electric  lights  at  once. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  dispraise  of  Bayreuth,  and 
I  have  said  it  somewhat  strongly  ;  but  at  least  Bayreuth 
has  shown  us  how  to  get  effects  of  storm,  dawn  and 
coming  night  ;  and  Covent  Garden  might  usefully 
send  its  stage-manager  there  to  learn  something.  A 
single  scene  managed  as  well  as  they  manage  the  last 
act  of  "The  Valkyrie"  would  rouse  all  London  to 
frantic  enthusiasm.  And — one  last  point — why  should 
the  chorus  invariably  have  dirty  faces  ?  Great  lords 
and  ladies  in  the  olden  time  may  have  been  a  little 
lacking  in  cleanliness  ;  but  realism  in  this  detail  seems 
misplaced  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  men 
were  told  to  shave  and  wash  twice  instead  of  once  in  a 
fortnight,  and  the  women  to  wash  more  frequently  and 
pay  some  small  attention  to  their  hair,  many  scenes 
would  gain  in  brilliance  and  effectiveness.  I  know  that 
all  this  is  rather  like  fault-finding  ;  and  I  have  no  desir 
to  find  faults.  But  when  they  stare  one  in  the  face  an 
can  be  so  easily  remedied  ;  and  when  to  rectify  the 
means  such  great  gain  and  to  leave  them  unamende 
such  great  loss,  the  musical  critic  who  pretends  not  t 
see  them  is  not  playing  fair  with  his  victims. 

J.  F.  R. 

IBSEN  TRIUMPHANT. 

CAN  it  possibly  be  true  that  "The  Hobby  Horse'' 
was  produced  so  recently  as  1886?  More  amazing 
still,  was  this  the  comedy — comedy,  mark  you — which 
suggested  to  me  just  such  hopes  of  Mr.  Pinero's  future 
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as  others  built  upon  "The  Profligate "  and  "The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  both  of  which  I  contemned 
as  relapses  into  drawing-room  melodrama.  Going 
back  to  it  now  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  I  find  it, 
not  a  comedy,  but  a  provincial  farce  in  three  acts, 
decrepit  in  stage  convention,  and  only  capable  of  appear- 
ing fresh  to  those  who,  like  myself,  can  wrench  them- 
selves back,  by  force  of  memory,  to  the  point  of  view  of  a 
period  when  revivals  of  "  London  Assurance"  were  still 
possible.  What  makes  the  puerilities  of  the  play  more 
exasperating  nowadays  is  that  it  is  clear,  on  a  survey  of 
the  original  production  and  the  present  revival,  that  Mr. 
Pinero  was  not  driven  into  them  by  any  serious  deficiency 
in  the  executive  talent  at  his  disposal.  In  Mrs.  Kendal 
and  Mr.  Hare  he  had  two  comedians  for  whose  combined 
services  an  unfortunate  modern  dramatic  author  might 
well  sacrifice  half  his  percentage.  Yet  the  part  of 
Spencer  Jermyn  is  made  so  easy  that  one  may  well  ask 
the  people  who  rave  about  Mr.  Hare's  performance  as 
a  masterpiece  of  art  what  they  suppose  really  difficult 
acting  to  be.  And  imagine  Mrs.  Kendal  condemned  to 
make  London  laugh  by  pretending  to  treat  a  grown-up 
stepson  as  a  little  boy,  arranging  his  hair,  telling  him 
not  to  be  afraid,  that  she  will  not  punish  him,  and  so 
forth  !  One  gasps  at  these  things  nowadays.  They 
may  be  pardonable  in  the  part  of  Shattock,  who,  as  comic 
relief — for  even  comedy  in  England  must  have  comic 
relief — is  not  expected  to  do  or  say  anything  credible  or 
possible;  but  here  they  were  thrust  into  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  enacted  by  the  most  accomplished  actress  in 
London.  What  sort  of  barbarians  were  we  in  the  days 
when  we  took  this  sort  of  thing  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  made  merry  over  it  ? 

And  yet  I  was  right  about  "The  Hobby  Horse."  It 
has  character,  humour,  observation,  genuine  comedy 
and  literary  workmanship  in  it  as  unmistakably  as 
"  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt  "  has  them.  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  play  is  the  distortion  and  debasement 
of  all  its  qualities  to  suit  the  childishness  and  vulgarity 
of  the  theatre  of  ten  years  ago.  It  will  be  asked  scorn- 
fully whether  the  theatre  of  to-day  is  any  better — 
whether  "The  Red  Robe,"  for  instance,  is  half  as  good 
as  "  The  Hobby  Horse  "  ?  Before  answering  that,  let  me 
compare  "  The  Hobby  Horse  "  with  "  The  ^Princess  and 
the  Butterfly  "  !  Could  Mr.  Pinero  venture  nowadays 
to  present  to  the  St.  James's  audience,  as  comedy,  the 
humours  of  Mr.  Shattock  and  the  scene  between  Lady 
Jermyn  and  her  stepson?  You  may  reply  that  the 
author  who  has  given  us  the  duel  in  "The  Princess 
and  the  Butterfly  "  is  capable  of  anything  ;  but  I  would 
have  you  observe  that  the  duel  is  a  mere  makeshift  in 
the  plot  of  "The  Princess,"  whereas  the  follies  of 
"The  Hobby  Horse"  are  presented  as  flowers  of 
Comedy,  and — please  attend  to  this — are  actually  very 
good  of  their  kind.  That  such  a  kind  should  have  been  the 
best  of  its  day — nay,  that  the  play  should  have  suffered 
m  1886  because  its  comedy  was  rather  too  subtle  for 
the  taste  of  that  time — is  a  staggering  thing  to  think  of. 
But  I  am  prepared  to  go  further  as  to  our  improvement 
by  embracing  even  the  comparison  with  "The  Red  Robe" 
in  support  of  my  case.  The  nineteenth-century  novel, 
with  all  its  faults,  has  maintained  itself  immeasurably 
above  the  nineteenth-century  drama.  Take  the  women 
novelists  alone,  from  Charlotte  Bronte  to  Sarah  Grand, 
and  think  of  them,  if  you  can,  in  any  sort  of  relation 
except  that  of  a  superior  species  to  the  dramatists  of 
their  day.  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  no  novelist  could, 
even  if  there  were  any  reason  for  it,  approach  the 
writing  of  a  novel  with  his  mind  warped,  his  hand 
shackled,  and  his  imagination  stultified  by  the  con- 
ditions which  Mr.  Pinero  accepted,  and  even  gloried 
in  accepting,  when  he  wrote  "The  Hobby  Horse." 
The  state  of  public  taste  which  turns  from  the  first- 
rate  comedies  of  the  'eighties  to  dramatizations  of  the 
third-rate  novels  of  the  'nineties  is  emphatically  a  pro- 
gressive state.  These  cloak-and-sword  dramas,  at 
their  worst — if  we  have  reached  their  worst,  which  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  hope — are  only  bad  stories  badly 
told  :  if  they  were  good  stories  well  told,  there  would 
be  no  more  objection  to  them  on  my  part  than  there  is 
at  present  on  that  of  the  simple  people  for  whom  they 
are  not  too  bad.  But  the  sort  of  play  they  are  sup- 
planting, whether  good  or  bad,  was  a  wrong  sort :  the 
more  craftily  it  was  done  the  more  hopelessly  wrong  it 


was.  The  dramatists  who  had '  Mastered  it  despised 
the  novelists,  and  said,  "  You  may  sneer  at  our  craft, 
but  let  us  see  you  do  it  yourselves."  Just  the  sort  of 
retort  a  cardsharper  might  make  on' a  cardinal. 

I  need  hardly  go  on  to  explain- that  Ibsen  is  at  the 
back  of  this  sudden  explosion  of  disgusted  intolerance 
on  my  part  for  a  style  of  entertainment  which  I  suffered 
gladly  enough  in  the  days  of  the  Hare-Kendal  manage- 
ment. On  Monday  last  I  sat  without  a  murmur  in  a 
stuffy  theatre  on  a  summer  afternoon  from  three  to 
nearly  half-past  six,  spellbound  by  Ibsen  ;  but  the  price 
I  paid  for  it  was  to  find  myself  stricken  with  mortal 
impatience  and  boredom  the  next  time  I  attempted 
to  sit  out  the  pre-Ibsenite  drama  for  five  minutes. 
Where  shall  I  find  an  epithet  magnificent  enough 
for  "The  Wild  Duck  "  !  To  sit  there  getting  deeper 
and  deeper  into  that  Ekdal  home,  and  getting  deeper 
and  deeper  into  your  own  life  all  the  time,  until  you 
forget  that  you  are  in  a  theatre  at  all  ;  to  look  on 
with  horror  and  pity  at  a  profound  tragedy,  shaking 
with  laughter  all  the  time  at  an  irresistible  comedy  ;  to 
go  out,  not  from  a  diversion,  but  from  an  experience 
deeper  than  real  life  ever  brings  to  most  men,  or  often 
brings  to  any  man:  that  is  what  "  The  Wild  Duck" 
was  like  last  Monday  at  the  Globe.  It  is  idle  to  attempt 
to  describe  it  ;  and  as  to  giving  an  analysis  of  the  play, 
I  did  that  seven  years  ago,  and  decline  now  to  give 
myself  an  antiquated  air  by  treating  as  a  novelty  a 
masterpiece  that  all  Europe  delights  in.  Besides,  the 
play  is  as  simple  as  "  Little  Red  Ridinghood  "  to  any 
one  who  comes  to  it  fresh  from  life  instead  of  stale  from 
the  theatre.  '  ' 

And  now,  what  have  our  "  passing-craze  "  theorists 
to  say  to  the  latest  nine-days'  wonder,  the  tremendous 
effect  this  ultra-Ibsen  play  has  just  produced  eight 
years  after  the  craze  set  in?  As  for  me,  what  I  have 
to  say  is  simply,  "  I  told  you  so." 

We  have  by  this  time  seen  several  productions  of 
"  A  Doll's  House,"  three  of  "  Rosmersholm,"  and  two 
of  "The  Wild  Duck."  The  first  performances  of  "  A 
Doll's  House"  (Mr.  Charrington's  at  the  Novelty)  and 
of  "Rosmersholm"  (Miss  Florence  Farr's  at  the 
Vaudeville)  gave  the  actors  such  an  overwhelming 
advantage  as  the  first  revealers  to  London  of  a  much 
greater  dramatist  than  Shakspeare,  that  even  the  vehe- 
mently anti-Ibsenite  critics  lost  all  power  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  flattered  the  performers  as  frantically  as  they 
abused  the  plays.  But  since  then  the  performers  have 
had  to  struggle  against  the  unreasonable  expectations 
thus  created  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  plays  has  been 
sternly  proportionate  to  the  intelligence  and  skill 
brought  to  bear  on  them.  We  have  learnt  that  an 
Ibsen  performance  in  the  hands  of  Lugne  Poe  or  Mr. 
Charrington  is  a  perfectly  different  thing  from  one  in 
which  there  is  individual  talent  but  practically  no  stage 
management.  M.  Lugne"  Poe  established  his  reputation 
at  once  and  easily,  because  he  was  under  no  suspicion 
of  depending  on  the  genius  of  a  particular  actress:1 
his  "Rosmersholm"  with  Marthe  Mellot  as  Rebecca 
had  the  magic  atmosphere  which  is  the  sign  of  the  true 
manager  as  unmistakably  as  his  "Master  Builder" 
with  Suzanne  Auclaire  as  Hilda.  But  Mr.  Charrington, 
like  Mr.  Kendal  and  Mr.  Bancroft*  has  a  wife  ;  and  the 
difference  made  by  Miss  Janet  Achurch's  acting  has 
always  been  much  more  obvious  than  that  made  by  her1 
husband's  management  to  a  public  which  has  lost  all 
tradition  of  what  stage  management  really  is,  apart 
from  lavish  expenditure  on  scenery  and  furniture.  But 
for  that  his  production  of  Voss's  "  Alexandra  "  would 
have  established  his  reputation'  as  the  best  stage 
manager  of  true  modern  drama  in  London — indeed  the 
only  one,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  am  now  using  the 
words  :  the  sense,  that  is,  of  a  producer  of  poetically 
realistic  illusion.  Now,  however,  we  have  him  at  last' 
with  Miss  Janet  Achurch  out  of  the  bill.  The  result  is 
conclusive.  The  same  insight  which  enables  Mr. 
Charrington,  in  acting  Relling,  to  point  the  moral  of ' 
the  play  in  half  a  dozen  strokes*  has  also  ehabled  him 
to  order  the  whole  representation  in  such  a  fashion 
that  there  is  not  a  moment  of  bewilderment  during  the 
development  of  a  dramatic  action  subtle  enough  in  its 
motives  to  have  left  even  highly  trained  and  attentive 
readers  of  the  play  quite  addled  as  to  what1  it  is  all 
about.    The  dialogue,  which  in  any  other  hands  would 
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have  been  cut  to  ribbons,  is  given  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  clock  ;  and  not  even  the  striking  of  six 
produces  the  stampede  that  would  set  in  after  a  quarter- 
past  five  if  the  play  were  a  "  popular"  one.  That  is  a 
real  triumph  of  management.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is 
a  triumph  of  Ibsen's  genius  ;  but  of  what  use  is  Ibsen's 
genius  if  the  manager  has  not  the  genius  to  believe 
in  it? 

The  acting,  for  a  scratch  company,  was  uncommonly 
good  :  there  was  mettle  in  it,  as  there  usually  is  where 
there  is  good  leadership.  Mr.  Lawrence  Irving,  who 
played  Relling  to  Mr.  Abingdon's  Hjalmar  Ekdal  at 
the  first  production  of  the  play  by  Mr.  Grein,  handed 
over  Relling  to  Mr.  Charrington,  and  played  Hjalmar 
himself.  In  all  dramatic  literature,  as  far  as  I  know 
it,  there  is  no  other  such  part  for  a  comedian  ;  and  I 
do  not  believe  any  actor  capable  of  repeating  the  lines 
intelligibly  could  possibly  fail  in  it.  To  say  therefore 
that  Mr.  Irving  did  not  fail  is  to  give  him  no  praise  at 
all  :  to  say  that  he  quite  succeeded  would  be  to  proclaim 
him  the  greatest  comedian  in  London.  He  was  very 
amusing,  and  played  with  cleverness  and  sometimes 
with  considerable  finesse.  But  though  he  did  not  over- 
act any  particular  passage,  he  overdid  the  part  a  little 
as  a  whole  by  making  Hjalmar  grotesque.  His  appear- 
ance proclaimed  his  weakness  at  once  :  the  conceited 
ass  was  recognizable  at  a  glance.  This  was  not  right  : 
Hjalmar  should  impose  on  us  at  first.  The  fact  is,  we 
all  have  to  look  much  nearer  home  for  the  originals  of 
Ibsen's  characters  than  we  imagine  ;  and  Hjalmar 
Ekdals  are  so  common  nowadays  that  it  is  not  they, 
but  the  other  people,  who  look  singular.  Still,  Mr. 
Irving's  performance  was  a  remarkable  achievement, 
and  fairly  entitles  him  to  patronize  his  father  as  an 
old-fashioned  actor  who  has  positively  never  played  a 
leading  Ibsen  part.  Mr.  Courtenay  Thorpe,  as  Gregers 
Werle,  confirmed  the  success  he  made  in  "A  Doll's 
House  "  as  an  Ibsen  actor — that  is,  an  actor  of  the 
highest  class  in  modern  drama  ;  but  considering  the 
length  of  the  play,  he  was  too  free  in  his  use  of 
repetitions  and  nervous  stumblings  to  give  an  air  of 
naturalness  and  spontaneity  to  his  dialogue.  Miss 
Kate  Phillips,  who  made  her  Ibsen  debut  as  Gina,  was 
quite  as  natural  ;  and  yet  she  never  wasted  an  instant, 
and  was  clear,  crisp  and  punctual  as  clockwork  without 
being  in  the  least  mechanical.  I  am  on  the  side  of 
smart  execution  :  if  there  are  two  ways  of  being  natural 
in  speech  on  the  stage,  I  suggest  that  Miss  Phillips's 
way  is  better  than  the  fluffy  way.  As  to  her  impersona- 
tion of  Gina,  Nature  prevented  her  from  making  it  quite 
complete.  Gina  is  as  unique  in  drama  as  Hjalmar. 
All  Shakespeare's  matrons  rolled  into  one,  from  Volum- 
nia  to  Mrs.  Quickly,  would  be  as  superficial  and  con- 
ventional in  comparison  with  Gina  as  a  classic  sybil  by 
Raphael  with  a  Dutch  cook  by  Rembrandt.  That 
waddling  housewife,  with  her  practical  sense  and 
sympathy,  and  her  sanely  shameless  insensibility  to  the 
claims  of  the  ideal,  or  to  any  imaginative  presentment 
of  a  case  whatever,  could  only  be  done  by  Gina  herself  ; 
and  Gina  certainly  could  not  act.  If  Miss  Phillips  were 
to  waddle,  or  counterfeit  insensitiveness,  or  divest  her 
speech  of  artistic  character,  the  result  would  only  be 
such  a  caricature  as  a  child  gives  of  its  grandmother, 
or,  worse  still,  something  stage-Shakespearean,  like 
her  Audrey.  She  wisely  made  no  attempt  to  denatu- 
ralize herself,  but  played  the  part  sincerely  and  with  the 
technical  skill  that  marks  her  off,  as  it  marks  Mrs. 
Kendal  and  her  school  off,  from  our  later  generation  of 
agreeable  amateurs  who  do  not  know  the  A  B  C  of  their 
business.  Once,  in  the  second  act,  she  from  mere 
habit  and  professional  sympathy  played  with  her  face 
to  a  speech  of  Hjalmar's  which  Gina  would  have  taken 
quite  stolidly  ;  but  this  was  her  only  mistake.  She  got 
no  laughs  of  the  wrong  sort  in  the  wrong  place  ;  and 
the  speech  in  which  the  worrited  Gina  bursts  out  with 
the  quintessence  of  the  whole  comedy — "  That's  what 
comes  when  crazy  people  go  about  making  the  claims 
of  the  what-d'yer-call-it " — went  home  right  up  to  the 
hilt  into  our  midriffs.  Mr.  Welch's  Ekdal  left  nothing 
to  be  said  :  it  was  faultless.  Mr.  Charrington  played 
Relling  with  great  artistic  distinction  :  nobody  else  got 
so  completely  free  from  conventional  art  or  so  con- 
vincingly behind  the  part  and  the  play  as  he.  The  only 
failure  of  the  cast  was  Molvik,  who  was  well  made  up, 


but  did  not  get  beyond  a  crude  pantomimic  representa- 
tion of  sickness  and  drunkenness  which  nearly  ruined 
the  play  at  the  most  critically  pathetic  moment  in  the 
final  act.  Mr.  Outram  was  uninteresting  as  Werle  : 
the  part  does  not  suit  his  age  and  style.  Miss  FFolliott 
Paget  was  a  capital  Mrs.  Sorby. 

Miss  Winifred  Fraser  not  only  repeated  her  old 
triumph  as  Hedwig,  but  greatly  added  to  it.  The 
theatre  could  hardly  have  a  more  delicate  talent  at  its 
service  ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  no  use  for  it. 
But  Miss  Fraser  need  not  be  discouraged.  The  British 
public  is  slow  ;  but  it  is  sure.  By  the  time  she  is  sixty 
it  will  discover  that  she  is  one  of  its  best  actresses ; 
and  then  it  will  expect  her  to  play  Juliet  until  she  dies 
of  old  age. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  I  wandered  away  from 
"The  Hobby  Horse  "  without  a  word  as  to  the  acting 
of  it.  Mrs.  Kendal,  always  great  in  comedy,  had  an 
enchanting  way  of  making  Mrs.  Jermyn's  silliness 
credible  and  attractive.  Miss  May  Harvey  is  far  too 
clever  and  too  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Kendal's 
methods  to  be  at  any  great  loss  in  replacing  her  ;  but 
she  is  no  more  specifically  a  comedian  than  Jane  Hading 
is  ;  and  her  decisive  opportunity  as  an  actress  will  evi- 
dently come  in  much  more  intense  work.  In  technical 
skill  she  is  far  above  the  average  of  her  generation — a 
generation,  alas  !  of  duffers — and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
she  will  play  a  distinguished  part  in  the  theatrical 
history  of  the  'nineties  and  'twenties.  The  lady  who 
plays  Miss  Moxon  cannot  touch  Mrs.  Beerbohm's  Tree's 
inimitable  performance  in  that  inglorious  but  amusing 
and  lifelike  part.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fred  Kerr 
has  made  the  solicitor  his  own  for  ever.  His  acting  is 
irresistibly  funny,  not  because  it  is  unscrupulously  bad, 
as  funny  acting  often  is,  but  because  it  is  perfectly  in 
character  and  as  good  of  its  kind  as  can  be.  An  actor 
of  Mr.  Kerr's  talent  should  not  be  allowed  to  waste 
himself  on  Miss  Browns  and  Jedbury  Juniors  and  such 
stuff.  Mr.  Gilbert  Hare  has  improved  greatly,  and  is 
now  as  welcome  for  his  own  sake  as  he  formerly  was 
for  his  father's.  Mr.  Groves  of  course  does  what  can 
be  done  with  the  impossible  but  laughable  Shattock  ; 
and  the  "  pushin'  little  cad"  whom  he  denounces, 
though  persona  muta  and  unnamed  in  the  bill,  is  richly 
endowed  by  Nature  for  his  humble  part. 

"Secret  Service"  at  the  Adelphi,  with  a  smart 
American  cast,  is  pure  regulation  melodrama.  The 
fact  that  it  is  brightly  and  imaginatively  done  in  the 
American  style,  instead  of  stupidly  and  only  half 
literately  in  the  Strand  style,  has  imposed  ludicrously 
on  the  English  critics  ;  but  the  article  is  the  old  article, 
only  more  aggressively  machine-made  than  our  clumsy 
hands  would  have  left  it.  It  has  a  capital  situation, 
in  Mr.  Gillette's  best  style,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act.  But  this,  like  all  the  other  situations,  takes 
a  huge  deal  of  leading  up  to,  and  leads  to  nothing 
itself,  being  so  speedily  forgotten  that  before  half  an 
hour  has  elapsed  the  heroine  quite  forgets  that  it  has 
involved,  apparently,  an  act  of  fratricide  on  the  part  of 
the  hero.  The  hero,  by  the  way,  is  a  spy ;  and  why 
the  intelligent  gentleman  (the  only  sensible  man  in  the 
piece)  who  objects  to  him  should  be  execrated  as  a 
villain,  whilst  all  the  rest  rally  round  their  betrayer  and 
want  to  shake  his  hand  repeatedly,  is  more  than  I  can 
quite  understand.  I  cannot  even  plead  for  him  that — 
His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood  ; 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true  ; 
for  he  first  spies  on  the  South  and  then,  at  the  critical 
moment,  betrays  the  North  for  purely  personal  reasons. 
Altogether  an  unredeemed  rascal.  But  Mr.  Gillette 
plays  him  with  so  manly  an  air  that  the  audience 
does  not  stop  to  ask  what  it  is  applauding  ;  and  every- 
body seems  delighted.  I  confess  I  was  disappointed  ; 
for  I  am  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Gillette's  "Held  by  the 
Enemy,"  which  seemed  to  me  a  new  departure  in 
melodrama  and  an  excellent  play  into  the  bargain.  His 
"  Secret  Service  "  is  certainly  not  to  be  compared  to  it. 
A  Miss  Odette  Tyler  almost  bewitched  us  into  believing 
that  the  comic  relief  was  funny,  especially  in  the  scene 
with  the  telegraph  operator  (Mr.  W.  B.  Smith,  I  pre- 
sume— there  are  several  operators  in  the  bill),  who  acted 
excellently. 

Messrs.  John  Lart  and  Charles  Dickinson's  "Court 
of  Honour  "  must  be  a  most  thrilling  and  moving  drama 
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to  those  who,  unlike  myself,  can  place  themselves  at 
its  evangelico-romantic  point  of  view.  I  particularly 
admired  the  resolution  and  professional  skill  with  which 
Miss  Calhoun  fought  her  way  through  a  part  which 
would  have  crushed  any  actress  of  no  more  than 
ordinary  leading-ladyship.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  general  relief  felt  at  the  termination  of  the  war 
in  the  East  has  about  spent  its  force  ;  and, 
although  the  Foreign  Market  is  still  buoyant  and  the 
tone  everywhere  is  cheerful,  the  tendency,  in  view  of 
the  settlement  next  week,  is  rather  to  take  profits  than 
to  run  prices  up  further.  This,  we  think,  is  the  right 
policy  as  regards  all  first-class  securities.  Money  can 
hardly  become  cheaper  than  it  is  now.  Consols  have 
almost  recovered  their  record  quotation  of  114,  and 
•Home  Railway  stocks  are  surely  high  enough  already. 
As  for  American  Railways,  they  are  utterly  discredited 
alike  by  investors  and  speculators.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  public, 
encouraged  bv  the  improved  political  atmosphere  in 
the  Transvaal,  venturing  once  more  into  the  Kaffir 
Market.  Here  also,  we  think,  they  are  right.  The 
prices  of  the  leading  mines  are  not  yet  as  high 
as  they  were  last  January,  and  are  in  most  cases 
considerably  below  the  real  value  of  the  shares.  For 
example,  Crown  Reefs,  which  we  have  steadily  recom- 
mended for  months  past  as  a  profitable  investment, 
now  stand  at  n£.  It  may  safely  be  estimated  that  the 
dividend  for  the  current  year  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
180  per  cent.,  which  would  yield  the  investor  15  per 
cent,  per  annum,  even  if  the  buying  price  were  as  high 
as  12.  And  if  it  be  the  fact,  as  we  are  informed,  that 
the  Transvaal  Government  intends  abolishing  the 
Dynamite  monopoly,  and  also  achieving  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  Railway  and  Liquor  difficulties,  it  is 
certain  that  the  above  estimate  will  be  materially 
exceeded.  Ferreiras  are  another  stock  that  we  com- 
mended to  the  notice  of  our  readers  when  the  buy- 
ing price  was  under  16  ;  they  can  still  be  bought  at 
19,  and  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
last  report  and  to  watch  the  periodical  returns  of  crush- 
angs  can  satisfy  himself  that  a  price  of  30  would  much 
more  nearly  represent  their  actual  value.  Failing  un- 
foreseen political  complications — and  just  now  the 
horizon  seems  clear  enough  all  round — it  does  not 
require  much  boldness  to  predict  a  material  advance  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  in  all  the  best  South 
African  mining  securities,  and  in  some  cases  even  we 
are  likely  to  see  again  the  prices  which  obtained  before 
the  raid. 

The  news  that  Mr.  George  Farrar  and  his  brother  are 
prepared  to  advance  ^75,000  to  the  East  Rand  Com- 
pany for  development  purposes  rather  alters  the  com- 
plexion of  affairs.  The  money  will,  we  understand,  be 
lent  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  and  will  be  sufficient, 
according  to  Mr.  Farrar,  to  carry  the  mines  over  till 
the  end  of  the  year  or  well  into  1898  ;  and  the  Bond  for 
^375,000,  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  next 
March,  will,  we  are  assured  by  the  same  authority, 
be  met  without  difficulty.  At  Driefontein,  where  there 
are  120,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight,  crushing  will  be  com- 
menced before  the  end  of  the  year,  while  the  production 
of  the  Angelo  and  New  Comet  Mines  is  stated  to  be 
increasing  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Farrar  is  undoubtedly  a 
gentleman  of  remarkable  energy,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  these  favourable  prognostications  realized. 

Chatham  Ordinary  shares,  to  which  we  have  pre- 
viously referred,  have  steadily  improved  in  price  during 
the  past  week.  We  hear  2  per  cent,  is  expected  on  the 
Second  Preference  for  the  current  period,  and  if  good 
times  continue,  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  the 
full  amount  of  dividend  next  year.  In  1889,  the  last 
year  of  great  prosperity,  the  Ordinary  Stock  stood  seven 
points  higher  than  at  present.  The  rapid  improvement 
of  this  line  fully  entitles  its  Ordinary  stock  to  rank  as 
high  as  either  Districts  or  Sheffield  Deferred.  The  only 
drawback  to  continued  progress  is  the  fear  that  further 
capital  will  have  to  be  raised  to  improve  the  permanent 


way,  the  railway  stations,  and  above  all  the  rolling  stock, 
which  could  hot  possibly  be  much  worse. 

Dock  shares  have  of  late  been  attracting  considerable 
attention,  and  some  of  the  better-class  securities  have 
had  substantial  rises.  Among  these  are  East  and  West 
India  Dock  Ordinary,  London  and  St.  Katharine  Ordi- 
nary, and  Millwall  Dock  Capital  stock,  of  which  perhaps 
the  last  possesses  the  greatest  possibilities  of  improve- 
ment. The  price  is  about  65-67,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  dividend  for  the  current  half-year  will  be  2gper 
cent.,  as  compared  with  2  per  cent,  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1896.  The  capital  is  moderate,  and  only 
,£3,000  is  required  to  pay  an  extra  1  per  cent.  ;  so  that 
the  prospects  are  very  favourable.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  business  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  will 
be  the  highest  on  record  ;  and  at  its  present  price  Mill- 
wall  Capital  stock  yields  about  4§  per  cent,  to  the  in- 
vestor. 

A  Foreign  Office  report  which  has  just  been  published 
on  the  trade  of  the  Piraeus  during  last  year  contains  an 
interesting  comparison  of  the  Greek  Budgets  for  the 
current  year  and  for  1896.  The  revenue  for  this  year  is 
put  down  at  95,343,939  drachmae,  or  considerably  under 
^4,000,000  sterling.  As  compared  with  1896,  this  re- 
presents a  nominal  increase  of  1,532,600  drachmae.  The 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  93,852,565  drachmae,  or 
an  increase  of  3,662,056  drachmae.  The  totals'  are 
beggarly  at  best,  and  they  have  been  completely 
upset  by  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
revenue  will  be  very  much  below  the  estimate  and 
the  expenditure  very  much  above  it.  The  sum  ap- 
portioned for  the  service  of  the  Public  Debt  this 
year  is  21,690,895  drachmae,  which  presumably  cannot 
be  found  if  an  indemnity  is  to  be  paid  to  Turkey.  Greece 
has  already  abrogated  70  per  cent,  of  her  foreign  obliga- 
tions. Probably  one  result  of  the  war  will  be  that  she 
will  find  herself  compelled,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  abandon 
payment  of  interest  even  on  the  balance  :  in  which  case 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  will  come  of  the  sug- 
gestion for  international  control  over  the  country's 
finances  and  for  the  curtailment  of  its  heavy  expenses 
for  war  purposes. 

The  position  is  rendered  all  the  more  unsatisfactory 
by  the  steady  diminution  of  the  country's  trade..  The 
value  of  the  imports  has  increased  from  ,£3,659,397  in 
1893  to  ^4,526,496  in  1896.  In  the  same  time  the 
value  of  the  exports  has  decreased  from  ,£3,521,354  to 
.£2,799,577.  The  largest  rise  in  imports  occurs  in 
textiles,  last  year's  figures  being  ^918, 141,  as  cornpared 
with  ,£526,003.  The  heaviest  decrease  in  exports  occurs 
in  currants.  While  the  quantity  has  gone  up  from 
1 38,460  tons  to  1 55,754  tons,  the  value  has  gone  dp  wn  from 
,£1,850,986  to  ,£928,327,  or  about  one  half.  The  British 
proportion  of  Greek  trade  is  a  constantly  diminishing 
factor.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  189 1  were 
worth  49,800,487  gold  francs  :  last  year  they  did  not 
exceed  16,833,000.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  have 
been  going  down  for  twenty  years  past,  and  Consul 
Maxse  fears  they  will  be  still  further  reduced  in  the 
future.  Germany  has  improved  her  position  in  both 
directions,  and  now  sends  machinery,  paper,  and  other 
commodities  which  were  formerly  almost  exclusively 
bought  from  us.  However,  it  is  matter  for  consolation 
in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  country  that  in  some 
directions  the  Greeks  are  making  headway.  Greek 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  are  appreciably  affect- 
ing the  imports  from  Great  Britain.  In  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  beet-sugar,  cheese  and  other 
articles  they  can  also  boast  of  an  appreciable  advance  ; 
and  we  learn  that  the  market  for  first-class  boots  and 
shoes  is  now  entirely  supplied  by  native  produce.  Greek 
shipping  appears  to  be  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition.  A 
census  taken  last  year  shows;  that  the  population 
numbers  2,430,807,  as  compared  with  2,187,208  seven 
years  ago.  After  her  humiliation  at  the  .  hands  of 
Turkey,  Greece  will  now  be  forced  to  remain  quiet  for 
a  few  years,  and  this  may  not  improbably  prove  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  Possibly  she  may  in  the  mean- 
while do  something  to  develop  her  internal  resources. 

We  have  received  some  figures  bearing  upon  the 
recent  progress  of  Germany  in  the  manufacture  of 
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textiles.  Last  year's  census  of  the  working  classes  in 
that  country  gives  the  number  of  individuals  employed 
in  the  textile  factories  as  1,017,112,  as  compared  with 
932,592  in  1882.  Since  1883  the  number  of  male 
employees  has  decreased  from  582,070  to  552,230. 
Females,  on  the  other  hand,  have  increased  from  350,522 
to  464,316.  As  a  result  of  this  growing  industry,  the 
factories  are  being  remodelled  and  built  on  the  most 
improved  plans.  Proof  of  the  development  during  the 
past  thirteen  years  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1882 
4,178,320  double  hundredweights  of  raw  material  were 
imported,  while  last  year  the  figure  stood  at  8,230,230. 
Exports  in  the  same  time  have  gone  up  by  335,838 
double  hundredweights.  Best  of  all,  the  German  mills 
contrive  to  make  big  profits.  Here  are  a  few  typical 
dividends  for  last  year  : — North  German  Wool  Combing 
and  Worsted  Spinning  Company,  Bremen,  20  per  cent. ; 
Augsburg  Worsted  Spinning  Company,  u§  per  cent.; 
Spires  Cotton  Spinning  Company,  6  per  cent.;  Bremen 
Jute  Company,  15  per  cent.;  New  Cotton  Spinning 
Company,  Hof,  17I  percent.;  Saxon  Worsted  Spinning 
Company,  Harthau,  7^  per  cent.;  German  Jute  Com- 
pany, 12  per  cent.;  New  Bayreuth  Cotton  Spinning 
Company,  10  per  cent.,  &c.  The  German  cotton 
spinning  results  compare  more  than  favourably  with 
those  of  Oldham. 

The  air  has  been  redolent  lately  of  Eastern  loans. 
We  had  to  notice  a  preliminary  application  for 
40,000,000  yen  put  forward  last  week  by  Japan. 
This  week  two  are  reported  from  China.  One  of  these 
is  reported  to  have  been  negotiated  with  a  Belgian 
syndicate,  on  conditions  implying  a  monopoly  of  con- 
struction of  the  projected  trunk  railway.  The  British 
and  German  Ministers,  however,  are  said  to  oppose 
these  terms,  and  the  matter  is  still  in  abeyance. 

Then  there  is  a  rumour  of  a  loan  of  ^16,000,000, 
respecting  which  a  preliminary  contract  is  said  to  have 
been  signed,  under  conditions  that  are  still  less  clear. 
That  China  will  have  to  come  forward  again  as  a  bor- 
rower before  long  may  be  taken  for  granted  ;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  what  security  she  can  offer  just  now  for 
these  large  sums. 

A  railway  concession  is  worth  no  more  in  China  than 
in  India,  and  India  had  to  guarantee  interest  instead  of 
conceding  the  right  of  railway  construction  as  a  favour. 
Similarly  it  has  been  considered  that  the  Customs 
revenue  is  the  only  sufficiently  sound  security  China  has 
to  offer  for  an  independent  loan.  Does  sufficient  remain 
unappropriated  after  previous  borrowings  to  afford 
security  for  another  ^16,000,000?  If  not,  we  should 
doubt  the  public  coming  forward  to  take  up  the 
amount. 

There  was  rushed  through  the  Japanese  Diet,  on  the 
closing  day  of  the  last  Session,  a  Bill  which  provides  that, 
for  a  period  of  five  years  from  1  April  next,  a  bounty, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Imperial  ordinance,  shall  be  paid  on 
all  raw  silk  exported  from  Japan  direct — that  is,  with- 
out passing  through  the  hands  of  foreign  merchants. 
A  bounty  to  silk-growers  would  be  intelligible  ;  but  a 
bounty  to  native  merchants  cannot  encourage  pro- 
duction, and  can  only  be  intended  to  make  business 
impossible  for  the  foreign  merchants.  The  proceeding 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  Article  7  of  the  new  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  provides  that  "the 
subjects  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  parties  shall 
enjoy  in  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other  .  .  . 
a  perfect  equality  of  treatment  with  native  subjects  in 
all  that  relates  to  warehousing,  bounties,  facilities,"  &c. 
It  is  true  that  the  new  treaty  will  not  come  into 
operation  till  1899  ;  but;  even  if  it  be  argued  that  this 
leaves  the  Government  a  free  hand  in  the  interval,  it 
seems  impossible  to  escape  the  charge  of  contemplated 
violation  of  Article  7  during  four  years,  at  least,  of  the 
Act's  duration.  The  intensity  of  Japanese  patriotism 
commands  respect ;  but  legislation  of  this  sort  is 
contrary  to  international  comity  ;  and  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  Foreign  Ministers,  to  whom  the  Yoko- 
hama Chamber  of  Commerce  have  appealed,  will  be 
able  to  convince  the  Mikado  of  the  fact  and  persuade 
him  to  withhold  his  sanction  from  the  Bill. 


Another  law  passed  in  the  same  session  which  provides 
that "  no  person  except  a  Japanese  subject  at  least  twenty 
years  old  shall  be  permitted  to  become  the  publisher, 
editor,  or  printer  of  a  newspaper " — seems  directed 
against  the  editors  and  owners  of  foreign  newspapers 
now  published  in  Japan,  and— equally  therefore  with 
the  silk  law — in  conflict  with  the  whole  spirit  of  a  treaty 
which  professes  to  place  foreigners  and  Japanese  on 
an  equal  footing  abroad  and  at  home.  Japan  said 
practically  :  We  have  adopted  your  customs  and  are 
as  civilized  now  as  you  are.  We  wear  tall  hats  and 
tail-coats,  and  have  a  Parliament,  and  have  revised 
our  law  codes  on  your  model.  Abolish,  now,  extra- 
territorial jurisdiction  ;  submit  your  subjects  to  our 
laws,  and  we  will  admit  them  into  the  interior  on 
an  equal  footing,  even  as  you  admit  us.  The  two 
instances  noted  may  serve  to  show  what  Japanese  ideas 
of  an  equal  footing  are. 

In  view  of  the  new  Chinese  loan,  the  report  for  1896 
of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  comes  opportunely. 
The  net  value  of  the  imports  in  the  year  show  an 
increase  of  30  million  taels  as  compared  with  1895. 
Improved  trade,  following  the  stagnation  occasioned  by 
the  war,  was  general,  but  the  most  brisk  movement 
was  in  cotton  goods  and  yarns,  which  account  for  fully 
one-half  of  the  whole  increase.  There  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  revenue,  of  course,  but  last  year's  tota! 
was  still  a  round  million  taels  below  the  figure  of  the 
record  year  180,1.  But  for  the  loss  of  the  revenue  from 
Formosa,  which  averaged  more  than  a  million  taels 
annually,  the  record  total  would  have  been  exceeded. 
With  the  undoubted  evidences  that  are  being  afforded 
of  the  "  awakening  "  of  the  country,  there  is  fair  reason 
to  anticipate  a  gradual  increase  of  its  trade  ;  so  that 
assurance  is  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
its  growing  debt.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  im- 
ports during  the  current  year  will  show  as  large  an 
increase  on  last  year  as  last  year  showed  on  1895.  The 
period  of  exceptional  activity  has  passed  and  stocks  of 
textiles,  which  constitute  the  principal  article  of  import, 
are  very  heavy. 

It  was  foreseen  that  the  Indian  railway  returns  would 
suffer  from  the  stagnation  caused  by  the  plague  and 
the  famine.  The  falling  off  in  receipts  down  to  the  end 
of  the  financial  year  ended  on  31  March  appears  to  have 
been  something  like  120  lakhs  of  rupees.  During  the 
present  calendar  year,  down  to  the  middle  of  April,  the 
loss  was  upwards  of  70  lakhs,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
something  like  260  lakhs  for  the  twelve  months.  It  is 
not  probable,  of  course,  that  the  total  will  reach  this 
figure  or  anything  approaching  it,  for  the  plague  is  on 
the  wane,  and  Bombay  at  least  has  almost  recovered 
its  normal  condition  again.  The  only  railways  which 
show  an  increase  in  their  earnings  are  two  of  those  that 
have  carried  food-grains  into  the  interior — the  East 
Indian,  which  is  better  by  seven  lakhs  as  compared 
with  last  year ;  and  the  Burma  lines,  which  have 
carried  large  consignments  of  rice  and  which  show  an 
improvement  of  four  lakhs.  In  the  case  of  the  others, 
not  even  the  brisk  movements  of  grain  have  availed  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  general  traffic,  and  the 
Bombay  lines  are  to  the  bad  in  spite  of  the  enhanced 
passenger  receipts  due  to  the  exodus.  The  most  un- 
fortunate is  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Company, 
which  reports  a  loss  of  35  lakhs.  The  Bombay-Baroda 
has  a  falling  away  of  14  lakhs  and  the  Rajputana- 
Malwa  of  13  lakhs. 

The  revision  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
the  Dingley  Tariff  proposal  will,  it  is  stated,  result  in  an 
increase  in  receipts  of  over  $100,000,000.  There  is  an 
additional  tax  on  beer,  a  10  per  cent,  tax  on  tea,  with  a 
general  reduction  of  rate  wherever  such  rate  is  con- 
sidered prohibitory  or  calculated  to  limit  the  income. 
Furthermore,  duties  have  been  fixed  upon  certain 
descriptions  which  are  sure  to  produce  revenue  un- 
hindered by  "  incidental  protection."  The  amendments 
are  said  to  number  1,000,  and  are  mostly  devised  with 
special  reference  to  revenue-producing  power  rather 
than  to  its  protective  capacity.  There  can  be_  little 
doubt  that  the  measure  will  be  further  mangled  in  the 
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Senate,  and  there  is  not  much  hope  that  the  completed 
Bill  will  pass  before  August. 

Mexican  prospects  are  brightening,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory that  the  improvement  appears  to  be  spread  over 
most  of  the  leading  industries.  The  dejected  state  of 
the  Silver  Market  does  not  seem  to  have  had  so  serious 
an  effect  in  commercial  circles  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Building  operations  are  actively  carried  on 
in  the  large  cities,  and  the  import  trade  is  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Railway  earnings  continue  to  show  sub- 
stantial increases  over  last  year,  the  increase  on  the 
two  trunk  lines  being  as  much  as  38  per  cent,  for  the 
second  week  of  April,  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  1896.  After  a  liberal  allowance  for  the 
increased  passenger  traffic  in  Holy  Week,  there  re- 
mains a  substantial  margin  due  to  ordinary  causes. 
The  mines,  too,  are  active,  much  capital  having  been 
recently  attracted  to  the  country  ;  and  good  progress 
has  been  made  in  exploration  and  development,  particu- 
larly in  the  States  of  Durango. 

The  customary  periodical  announcement  of  the  rout 
of  the  Uruguayan  rebels  is  to  hand,  and  we  are  assured 
that  the  rebellion  may  now  be  considered  at  an  end. 
From  the  "  Times'  "  Correspondent  at  Monte  Video  we 
also  gather  that  a  new  6  per  cent,  loan  of  4,000,000  pesos 
has  been  sanctioned  to  meet  the  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture for  suppressing  the  31ancos  and  to  cover  the  deficit 
in  the  revenue.  This,  we  are  told,  assures  the  continued 
service  of  the  public  debt.  All  which  investors  will  no 
doubt  regard  with  much  gratification  until  the  next 
news  arrives  of  the  progress  of  the  "revolution." 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  foreclosure  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  will  not  be  this  year,  and  as  there  will 
be  protests  from  the  holders  of  certain  claims,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  sale  of  the  railroad  will 
take  place  at  all.  The  receivership  may  end  within  a 
year,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  any  better  terms 
can  be  obtained  by  the  directors  than  those  offered  by 
the  Reorganization  Committee.  The  fact  is,  of  course, 
that  the  Committee  are  authorized  to  offer  a  minimum 
sum,  so  that  to  gain  possession  other  parties  must  bid 
over  that  amount.  The  action  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  insisting  upon  cash  payment  of  their  claim  of 
53  millions  net  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  various  holders,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances the  scheme  of  the  Reorganization  Committee 
seems  to  afford  the  best  escape  for  all  concerned. 

The  proceedings  of  the  directors  of  the  United  States 
Debenture  Corporation  continue  to  display  a  curious 
originality.  They  now  announce  in  a  letter  to  the 
shareholders  the  abandonment  of  their  proposal  to  re- 
duce the  capital  of  the  Corporation,  this  being,  indeed, 
their  only  possible  course,  in  view  of  the  energetic 
opposition  of  the  Debenture  stockholders,  and,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  of  the  fatuous  audacity  of  the 
proposal  itself.  It  is  scarely  surprising,  perhaps,  after 
the  recent  vagaries  of  the  Board,  to  read  the  intimation 
that  "the  shareholders  and  the  Debenture  stock- 
holders revert  therefore  to  their  legal  rights,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  obtained  by  the  direc- 
tors, have  already  been  fully  explained  to  them." 
The  "legal"  rights,  it  will  be  remembered,  consist  in 
winding  up  the  Company  and  buying  out  the  Debenture- 
holders  at  par.  Our  respect  for  English  law  would 
have  to  be  considerably  modified  if  such  a  proceeding 
were  successful  ;  and  we  strongly  advise  the  Board  to 
consult  some  person  of  ordinary  sanity  and  business 
capacity  for  guidance  in  their  future  relations  with  the 
Debenture-holders. 

A  somewhat  lively  controversy  has  been  raging  on 
the  question  of  English  and  American  cycles.  Con- 
cerning the  large  and  increasing  imports  of  American 
machines  into  this  country  we  had  occasion  to  speak 
quite  recently,  and  nothing  that  we  have  since  learned 
has  induced  us  to  modify  our  opinion  as  to  the  menace 
implied  to  our  own  over-capitalized  industry  by  the 
astounding  progress  of  the  Americans  in  this  direction. 
Granted  that  there  was  some  rubbish  in  last  year's 
consignments,  does  that  prove  that  we  have  nothing  to 


fear?  Are  cheap-priced  English  machines  such  wonders 
of  constructional  elegance  and  excellence  as  to  be  beyond 
reproach?  Scarcely.  For  everyday  use  the  "low- 
grade  "  Yankee  article  remains  quite  equal  to  the 
second-rate  English,  and  price  for  price  the  Americans 
can  beat  us  on  our  own  ground  by  a  pound  or  more. 
The  "high-grade"  machine  from  the  other  side  is  as 
good  as  anything  we  can  turn  out,  and  is  nevertheless 
much  cheaper  than  the  same  grade  of  English  make. 
It  can  serve  no  useful  purpose  for  English  agents  to 
decry  American  cycles.  They  have  been  praised  en- 
thusiastically of  late  even  by  our  own  cycle  papers, 
which  presumably  hold  no  brief  for  our  rivals — unless 
they  advertise  largely.  The  best  thing  our  manufac- 
turers can  do  is  to  face  the  position,  which  promises  to 
become  severe  at  home  as  well  as  in  our  foreign 
markets,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  prices  down  to  a 
reasonable  level.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  fancy 
figures  asked  for  English  machines  represent  only  a 
fair  margin  of  profit.  We  look  confidently  to  the  col- 
lapse of  several  of  the  weaker  English  concerns  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  or  two. 

The  Nitrate  Combination  seems  to  have  been  so  far 
singularly  ineffectual  in  achieving  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  formed.  The  report  of  the  San  Sebastian 
Nitrate  Company  is  a  melancholy  specimen  of  its 
destructive  effects.  The  directors  tell  us  mournfully 
enough  that  there  was  no  result  commensurate  with 
the  sacrifices  which  the  companies  were  compelled  to 
make.  The  work  was  restricted  to  a  period  of  a  little 
over  four  months  in  each  year.  This,  it  is  stated, 
entailed  an  expense  which  seriously  trenched  upon  the 
profits.  The  efforts  of  a  combination,  however,  cannot 
have  any  tangible  result  with  the  present  hideous  infla- 
tion of  the  capitals  of  most  of  the  companies  interested 
in  the  nitrate  production. 

The  Ordinary  stock  of  Schweppes,  Limited,  which 
we  strongly  recommended  to  our  readers  a  fortnight 
ago,  already  stands  at  a  considerable  premium,  and 
furnishes  another  example,  if  it  were  needed,  of  the 
remarkable  success  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Hooley  in  the  promo- 
tion of  prosperous  commercial  undertakings.  The  fact 
that  the  stock  was  subscribed  four  times  over  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and 
confirms  us  in  the  belief  which  we  have  held  for  some 
time  past  that  Mr.  Hooley  is  indisputably  the  ablest  as 
well  as  the  most  trustworthy  of  company  promoters. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

IBSEN  AND  THE  EVERLASTING  FEMALE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

53  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  17  May,  1897. 

SIR, — I  am  indebted  to  your  contributor,  G.  B.  S.,  for 
so  much  information  and  general  readableness  that 
I  hesitate  to  tell  him  that  he  is  wrong.  But  he  is  wrong. 
And  here  let  me  explain  that  I  send  my  "  Saturday 
Review  "  to  the  Continent  each  week,  and  I  am  writing 
this  without  your  critic's  words  before  me. 

As  near  as  I  recollect,  however,  G.  B.  S.  in  his 
"  Doll's  House "  critique  revived  certain  antiquated 
Millisms  concerning  the  equality  of  woman  with  man, 
and  proceeded  to  analogize  between  the  human  sexes 
and  the  sexes  of  less  advanced  animals,  which  is  all 
nonsense.  It  is  not  true  that  a  woman  is  the  equal  of 
a  man  in  the  same  way  as  a  tigress  is  the  equal  of  a 
tiger,  or  a  hind  the  equal  of  a  hart.  The  woman  has 
been  specialized  and  differentiated  under  conditions 
which  have  made  her  an  inferior  being — that  is  to  say, 
an  animal  inferior  in  courage  and  intelligence  to  the 
male.  In  isolated  instances,  I  admit,  an  exceptional 
woman  is  equal  to,  or  may  even  surpass,  an  average 
man.  But  no  amount  of  fallacy  or  screaming  will  alter 
the  fact  that  the  average  woman  is  inferior  to  the 
average  man.  It  is  proved  by  daily  experience.  And 
I  remind  G.  B.  S.  that  Ibsen's  social  dramas  are  ironic 
studies  in  the  natural  history,  not  of  mankind,  but  of 
the  middle  class  of  capitalism — a  class  that,  in  its  en- 
tirety, furnishes  the  most   complete    example  of  an 
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organized  sham  that  has  ever  polluted  the  face  of  the 
earth.     Its  very  truth  is  a  lie. — I  am,  &c. 

George  A.  Hilleary  Samuel. 

[That  is  just  like  a  Socialist — not  to  know  what 
Equality  means  !  An  average  clerk  is  "an  animal  infe- 
rior in  courage  and  intelligence  "  to  an  average  profes- 
sional man  ;  but  he  is  politically  precisely  his  equal.  A 
Senior  Wrangler  tried  by  a  jury  of  passmen  is  neverthe- 
less tried  by  "  his  peers."  Mr.  Samuel  may  not  legally 
do  anything  to  a  foxhunter  that  he  may  not  equally  do 
to  a  physicist.  The  American  Constitution,  in  declaring 
all  men  equal,  does  not  mean  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  an  exact  facsimile  of  Mr.  Edison,  or 
that  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  cannot  beat  Mr.  Corbett  at  fisti- 
cuffs. I  am  astonished  at  Mr.  Samuel's  trying  to  plant 
an  argument  highly  characteristic  of  "  the  middle-class 
of  Capitalism  "  on  ME.— G.  B.  S.] 

PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  May,  1897. 

Sir, — Assertions  as  to  military  prison  discipline  in 
my  novel  "  Scarlet  and  Steel  "  have  been  questioned 
as  "  sensational."  Will  you  permit  me  to  trespass  on 
your  valuable  space  by  the  following  plain  record  of 
fact? 

On  the  authority  of  Parliamentary  Paper  200 — ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  on  7  May  and 
laid  on  the  table  last  week — in  1893-4-5,  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  writing  of  "  Scarlet  and 
Steel,"  in  civil  prisons  (convict  and  local),  England 
and  Wales,  one  prisoner  in  every  1,175  was  fl°&ged  or 
birched. 

This  is  not  my  present  business. 

Military  prisons  were  not  included  in  above  return. 
But  I  have  in  my  possession  ample  and  detailed  proof, 
drawn  from  official  records,  that  (during  the  same 
period)  in  one  military  prison  alone,  taken  haphazard, 
one  (soldier)  prisoner  in  every  150  was  flogged  or 
birched. 

Observe  :  where  one  civilian  was  flogged,  nearly 
eight  soldiers  suffered  the  degrading  punishment ;  in 
almost  all  cases,  for  what  ? — threatening  language, 
idleness,  damaging  a  shilling'sworth  or  so  of  prison 
property. 

This  is  no  obsolete  barbarism.  It  was  inflicted  under 
the  official  rules  still  in  force  on  the  10th  of  the  present 
month. 

Sir,  these  figures  and  facts  are,  to  my  mind,  more 
sensational  than  anything  in  my  book.  If  they  do  not 
stir  the  heart  of  Britain  to  indignant  action,  I  do  not 
know  what  will. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

The  Author  of  "  Scarlet  and  Steel." 

GERMAN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  15  May,  1897. 
Sir, — During  the  late  discussion  of  German  inroads 
on  our  trade,  we  have  been  told  that  manufacturers  of 
dyes  and  other  chemical  products  in  Germany  are  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  retinues  of  trained  scientists,  who 
busy  themselves  with  original  research  in  the  interests 
of  their  employers.  A  striking  confirmation  of  this 
statement  appears  in  this  month's  "  Centralblatt  fur 
Bibliothekswesen  "  : — "The  proprietors  of  the  Mayer 
Dye-works  at  Elberfeld,  where  there  is  already  a  rich 
collection  of  scientific  and  technical  books,  have  just 
purchased  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Kekule,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  Bonn.  This  comprises  18,000  volumes, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  existing  collection  of 
books  on  chemistry." — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

X.  Y.  Z. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  RARE  BIRDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  19  May,  1897. 

Sir, — Hundreds  of  readers  must  agree  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  Mr.  Collinson's  letter,  and  yet 
no  serious  steps  are  taken.    The  bird  protection  ques- 


tion remains  practically  in  statu  quo,  and  the  number  of 
persons  continually  committing  these  abominable  acts 
of  vandalism  is  apparently  undiminished.  Persons 
found  guilty  of  destroying  works  of  art  would  probably 
be  consigned  either  to  a  prison  or  a  lunatic  asylum,  and 
yet  the  evils  which  are  being  silently  perpetrated  in  our 
midst  are  of  an  infinitely  graver  nature.  It  is  possible, 
or  even  probable,  that  some  sculptor  of  the  future  may 
produce  a  work  of  art  rivalling  even  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere, but  the  chances  would  be  as  billions  to  one  that  a 
kingfisher  or  a  skylark  would  ever  again  be  evolved 
from  any  form  of  life  at  present  existing.  There  are 
many  lovers  of  nature  able  and  willing  to  give  ready 
help  if  only  some  one  can  suggest  some  feasible  method 
of  co-operation. — Yours  faithfully, 

A  Member  of  the  Hants  Field  Club. 

THE  HARP  OF  IRELAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  May,  1897. 

Sir, — In  continuation  of  a  previous  communication  I 
may  now  observe  that  George  Chalmers,  in  his  "  Cale- 
donia," or  an  account  of  North  Britain,  says  that 
neither  Celtic  Ireland  nor  Celtic  Scotland  used  armorial 
bearings.  I  am  not  certain,  however,  that  Celtic 
Wales  did  not  display  a  dragon. 

Chalmers  says  that  Henry  VIII.  on  being  proclaimed 
King  of  Ireland  is  said  to  have  given  her  the  harp  as  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  her  feats  in  music.  In  a  foot- 
note he  adds  the  following  : — "  Ledwicke,  app.  to 
Walker's  'History  of  Irish  Bards,'  p.  11.  The  posi- 
tion of  Ledwicke  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  series  of 
Irish  coins  as  we  see  them."  The  harp,  he  says,  on  the 
authority  of  Simon,  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  Irish 
coins  in  1530.  Yet  it  is  certain,  he  says,  that  when 
a  Commission  was  appointed  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  to  inquire  what  were  the  arms  of  Ireland, 
the  Commissioners  reported  that  her  arms  consisted  of 
three  crowns  empaled. 

He  also  says  that  there  remains  in  the  College  of 
Arms  a  curious  roll  containing  the  badges  of  the  Earls 
of  Warwick,  from  Brutus  the  founder,  which  was 
composed  by  the  celebrated  John  Rous,  the  Warwick 
antiquary,  who  died  1491.  He  includes  Richard  III. 
as  an  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  antiquary,  in  painting 
the  several  crests  of  Richard,  surmounted  his  crest  as 
Lord  of  Ireland  with  the  harp.  James  Grahame. 

AN  EXAMPLE  FROM  AMERICA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  York  City,  U.S.,  11  May,  1897. 

Dear  Sir, — You  are  probably  aware  that  the  United1 
States  has  a  law  prohibiting  foreign  vessels  from  en- 
gaging in  its  coastwise  trade.  All  cargoes  shipped 
from  one  American  port  to  another  American  port  must 
be  carried  on  American  vessels  officered  and  manned  by 
"brave  Yankee  tars."  Now,  in  order  to  avert  the 
threatened  extinction  of  the  British  seaman,  would  it 
not  be  possible  to  protect  the  British  and  Colonial 
marine  in  the  same  way  ?  Cannot  Britain  and 
the  Colonies  come  to  some  agreement  whereby 
British  and  Colonial  vessels,  manned  entirely  by 
British  and  Colonial  seamen,  would  be  given  a 
monopoly  of  the  transportation  business  between 
the  ports  of  the  Empire  ?  To  successfully  compete 
with  foreign  lines  it  may  be  necessary  that  British  and 
Colonial  vessels  sailing  to  foreign  countries  should  be 
partly  manned  by  cheap-working  aliens,  but  with 
foreign  competition  excluded  this  would  not  be  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  vessels  plying  between  British  and 
Colonial  ports.  If  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Empire 
were  to  be  restricted  to  vessels  flying  the  British  flag,  it 
should  be  insisted  that  their  crews  be  not  only  exclu- 
sively British  or  Colonial,  but  that  they  include  a 
certain  number  of  Naval  Reserve  men  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  crews  of  vessels  belonging  to  subsidized  lines  of 
steamships,  that  they  be  composed  entirely  of  men 
qualified  to  serve  in  the  navy. — Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  Banister. 
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MR.  F.  THOMPSON'S  NEW  POEMS. 

"New   Poems."     By   Francis   Thompson.  London: 
Constable  &  Co.  1897. 

TVTO  book  of  the  present  season  has  been  heralded  by 
IN  so  much  prefatory  advertisement  or  so  many 
laudatory  paragraphs  as  this  volume  of  poems.  We 
have  been  told  "that  it  would  prove  "the  sensation  of 
the  year,"  and  that  the  coteries  have  been  quivering  to 
receive  it.  We  entirely  absolve  Mr.  Thompson  from 
any  share  in  these  announcements,  of  the  existence  of 
which  he  has  been  doubtless  kept  ignorant  ;  nor  do  we 
blame  the  affection  which  has  inspired  them.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  puff  preliminary  is  a 
boomerang  which  is  very  apt  to  return  and  wound  the 
thrower,  and  if  Mr.  Thompson's  poems  had  not  been  so 
outrageously  trumpeted,  it  would  not  be  needful  to 
examine  their  pretensions  so  closely  as  we  are  forced  to 
do.  He  has  been,  from  the  first,  unfortunate  in  being 
shielded  from  sincere  criticism.  He  has  been  persuaded 
by  his  friends  that  he  is  a  genius,  divinely  inspired,  whose 
wildest  utterances  are  his  best.  No  book  of  equal 
promise  and  value  was  ever,  perhaps,  so  injudiciously 
received  as  his  first  volume  of  "  Poems  "  in  1893.  He 
followed  it  by  a  slighter  collection,  in  which  the  beauties 
were  fewer  and  the  blemishes  more  exasperating.  We 
have  before  us  a  third,  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  the 
author  are  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  to  what  a  pass  poetical  writing 
has  come  in  this  country.  If  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
Thompson  are  to  be  allowed  to  tell  us,  as  they  have 
done,  that  no  work  equal  to  his  has  been  produced  in 
England  since  the  youth  of  Tennyson,  it  is  time  that  we 
examined  his  writings  with  a  little  care,  and  discovered 
what  it  is  which  is  so  far  superior  to  the  verse  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  of  Christina  and  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and 
of  Mr.  Swinburne. 

In  a  passage  which  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
young  genius  should  transcribe  into  its  copy-book, 
Renan  has  said  :  "  Avoir  quelque  chose  a  dire,  ne  pas 
gater  la  beauti  naturelle  d'un  sujet  noble,  d'une  pens^e 
vraie,  par  le  d^sordre,  l'obscurit6,  l'incorrection,  le  faux 
gout,  telle  est  la  condition  essentielle  de  l'art  du  bon 
langage."  We  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  reasonable 
intelligence,  brought  face  to  face  with  this  dictum,  could 
seriously  attempt  to  deny  its  truth,  even  when  applied 
to  poetry.  The  excess  to  which  the  romantic  theory  of 
literature  has  been  pushed  admits,  indeed,  a  great  deal 
which  would  have  seemed  very  shocking  to  Dr.  Johnson 
and  scarcely  less  shocking  to  Wordsworth.  The  Muse 
nowadays  is  permitted  to  be  loosely  girt,  and  even  to 
run  barefoot.  But  if  any  laws  are  to  be  preserved  at 
all  in  literature,  if  pure  anarchy  is  not  to  prevail,  there 
is  a  certain  license  which  must  be  resisted  even  to-day. 
Disorder,  obscurity,  incorrectness,  false  taste — it  must 
be  conceded  that  these  tend  to  spoil  the  natural  beauty 
even  of  a  noble  theme,  if  any  concession  whatever  is  to 
be  made  to  harmony  and  dignity  of  style.  If  then  these 
charges  can  reasonably  be  brought  against  the  poetry 
of  Mr.  Thompson,  it  is  plain  that,  without  denying  his 
native  talent,  we  must  pronounce  the  unmeasured  and 
unconsidered  laudation  which  he  receives  from  his 
admirers  a  dangerous  evidence  of  modern  laxity  of 
judgment. 

By  "disorder"  in  literature  we  may  take  Renan  to 
mean  a  disregard  of  those  principles  of  harmony  in 
thought  and  evolution  in  language  which  have  marked 
all  compositions,  of  whatever  age  or  class,  which  have 
succeeded  in  becoming  classical.  Order  is  what  Racine 
at  last  admitted  in  Corneille  ;  it  is  what  Dryden 
triumphantly  denied  to  Shadwell.  It  is  what  makes  a 
lyric,  whether  an  elaborate  ode  or  a  simple  song,  a 
living  thing.  It  animates  work  as  stately  as  that  of 
Gray  or  Vigny,  as  irregular  as  that  of  Heine  or  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  modern  master,  Patmore.  It  dictates  that 
the  poet  shall  know  whence  he  starts  and  whither 
he  goes.  The  absence  of  it  destroys  the  value  of  verse 
otherwise  so  interesting  as  that  of  Emerson.  But  in  no 
poet  of  reputation  is  it  more  strikingly  absent  than  in 
Mr.  Thompson.  Beautiful  fancy,  sonorous  and  pic- 
turesquediction  wefind  here,  indeed,  but  no  motive  power. 


These  odes  begin  on  one  key,  are  shifted  to  another, 
take  up  a  fresh  subject,  drop  it,  and,  at  length,  as  if 
merely  wearied  of  their  aimless  flight,  drop  suddenly,  or 
cease  in  the  air.  This  is  a  matter  which  can  only  be 
proved,  however,  by  the  careful  and  continuous  reader, 
to  whose  independent  observation  we  must  leave  this 
question  of  disorder. 

Obscurity  is  a  charge  more  easily  sustained  by 
quotation,  and  here  we  have  no  difficulty  in  pressing 
home  a  defect.  Criticism  has  always  distinguished 
between  hardness  and  obscurity,  between  the  darkness 
of  too  rapid  thought  and  the  density  of  want  of 
thought.  Browning  and  Mr.  George  Meredith  are 
often  difficult,  but  thought  lies  behind,  and  is  capable 
of  solution  and  elucidation.  Mr.  Thompson,  we  are 
afraid,  has  often  no  thought  at  all.  In  his  "New 
Poems  "  the  first  and  most  ambitious  is  a  species  of  ode 
entited  "The  Mistress  of  Vision."  This  is  so  full  of 
reminiscences  of  other  poets  that  we  are  tempted  to  call 
it  a  canto  of  verbal  echoes  of  Crashaw,  Coleridge, 
Edgar  Poe,  and  even  later  writers.  We  should  not 
object  to  this,  however,  if  we  were  able  to  understand 
what  it  was  all  about.  Certain  images  and  illustra- 
tions in  it  are  admirable— that  taken  from  the  story  of 
the  necromancer  who  reproduces  the  phantom  of  a  rose 
from  its  ashes  is  exquisitely  beautiful— but  the  general 
tendency  and  object  of  the  poem  are  shrouded  in  the 
densest  fog.  This  is  the  manner  of  it,  baffling  analysis, 
defying  syntax,  offering  to  the  attentive  mind  no  cranny 
for  a  foothold  : — 

"  Her  song  said  that  no  springing 
Paradise  but  evermore 

Hangeth  on  a  singing 
That  has  chords  of  weeping, 
And  that  sings  the  after-sleeping 

To  souls  which  wake  too  sore. 
1  But  woe  the  singer,  woe  ! '  she  said  ;  '  beyond  the  dead 
his  singing-lore 

All  its  art  of  sweet  and  sore, 

He  learns,  in  Elenore  ! '  " 
These,  and  the  rest,  are  nonsense-verses,  very  melo- 
dious and  in  a  vague  way  distinguished,  but  the 
impression  they  leave  behind  them  is  purely  sensuous, 
as  of  winds  of  words  upon  an  yEolian  harp.  We  turn 
to  another  piece  and  we  read — 

"  See  in  highest  heaven  pavilioned 

Now  the  maiden  Heaven  rest, 
The  many-breasted  sky  out-millioned 

By  the  splendours  of  her  vest. 
Lo,  the  Ark  this  holy  tide  is 

The  un-handmade  Temple's  guest, 
And  the  dark  Egyptian  bride  is 

Whitely  to  the  Spouse-Heart  prest." 
From  these  lines  the  only  idea  which  the  common 
reader  would  take  away  would  be  that  they  announced  the 
wedding  of  a  lady  of  colour  to  a  member  of  the  family 
of  a  noted  Provider.  But  we  shall  be  indignantly  told' 
that  Mr.  Thompson  does  not  write  for  the  common 
reader.  What,  then,  does  the  uncommon  reader  make 
of  the  passage,  or  of  this  ? 

"  O  altered  joy,  all  joyed  of  yore, 

Plodding  in  unconned  ways  ! 

0  grief  grieved  out,  and  yet  once  more 
A  dull,  new,  staled  amaze  ! 

1  dream,  and  all  was  dreamed  before, 
Or  dream  I  so  ?  the  dreamer  says." 

Something  very  like  this  was  heard  in  Wonderland  by 
our  old  friend  Alice. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  been  a  very  close  student  of  the 
decadent  poets  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  has  imitated  almost  all  their  faults,  but 
he  has  less  excuse  than  they  had.  Since  the  days  of 
Quarles  and  Lovelace  the  English  language  has  become 
solidified  and  purified;  it  has  tested  the  neologisms 
which  the  seventeenth  century  offered  it,  and,  accepting 
one  or  two,  has  rejected  the  rest  as  ugly  and  cumber- 
some. When,  therefore,  Mr.  Thompson  writes— 
"  Open  wide  thy  gates,  O  Virgin, 

That  the  King  may  enter  thee  ! 
At  all  gates  the  clangours  gurge  in,^ 

God's  paludament  lightens,  see  !  " 
he  thrusts  upon  us  a  novelty  which  startles  and  bewilders 
us  without  adding  to  our  stock  of  ideas.    A  paluda- 
mcntum  is  a  loose  military  cloak  ;  it  is  obvious  that  Mr. 
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Thompson  does  not  use  the  word  in  this  sense,  yet  we 
recognize  no  other.  His  pages  are  starred  with  irritat- 
ing innovations  of  this  kind.  Within  a  short  distance 
of  one  another  we  meet  with  "  fluctuous,"  "  disrelish," 
"  accipitrine,"  "  monstrance,"  "  vaultages,"  "lutany," 
"world-unshuttering,"  " with-thee-first-giddied,"  "blos- 
my,"  and  "  flexuous."  Of  these,  "  blosmy  "  is  a  word 
which  our  language  shed  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  "fluc- 
tuous" and  "  flexuous  "  were  proposed  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  and  rejected  as  not  wanted  ;  we 
may  say  the  same  of  "vaultages,"  although  Shakespeare 
employs  it  once.  "Accipitrine,"  absurdly  used  by  Mr. 
Thompson  as  an  adjective  for  the  will,  is  a  purely 
scientific  term.  "With  the  flaming  monstrance  of  the 
West,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  describing  a  phenomenon, 
but  "  monstrance"  has  a  single  and  defined  meaning,  it 
is  the  glass  receptacle  in  which  the  Host  is  presented, 
and  it  is  nothing  else.  The  English  language  has  no 
such  word  as  "  lutany."  As  for  "  world-unshuttering  " 
and  "  with-thee-first-giddied,"  they  are  monsters  from 
which  even  a  Roundhead  minister  might  have  shrunk. 
But  such  forms  as  these  swarm  on  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Thompson. 

We  have  no  space  to  comment  on  the  confusion  of 
syntax,  the  positive  grammatical  solecisms,  the  execrable 
rhymes  which  abound  in  these  poems.  Mr.  Thompson's 
contempt  for  language  is  apparently  unbounded,  and 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  write 

"  Cloud  down-raining  the  Just  One  am  " 
(meaning  /  am  the  Just  One)  ; 

"  O  bird,  with  heart  of  wassail, 
That  toss  the  Bacchic  branch  " 
(instead  of  tossest  or  dost  toss),  and 
"  Caught 
Beyond  human  thought 
In  the  thunder-spout  of  Him, 
Until  thy  being  dim 
And  be 
Dead  deathlessly  " 
(a  passage  the  crystal  lucidity  and  inevitable  logic  of 
which  we  would  not  mar  by  the  faintest  attempt  at  a 
commentary).    Nor  can  we  devote  the  necessary  space 
to  an  examination  of  Mr.  Thompson's  conceits,  which 
equal  in  their  violence  and  tortured  ingenuity  those  of 
the  disciples  of  Marini  and  Gongora.    We  have  laughed 
at  Crashaw's  description  of  the  Madonna's  eyes — 
"  Two  walking  baths,  two  weeping  motions, 
Portable  and  compendious  oceans  "  — 
but  Mr.  Thompson  need  not  despair  of  ultimately  ex- 
celling it. 

We  shall  be  thought  unkind.  We  hasten,  therefore, 
to  admit  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  poet.  He  has  eleva- 
tion of  fancy,  richness  of  diction  and  a  touch  of  genuine 
sublimity  ;  in  the  conduct  of  a  single  line  he  is  often 
extremely  felicitous.  But  his  poetry  is  more  unequal, 
is  mingled  with  ruder  and  coarser  stuff,  than  that  of 
any  recent  writer  of  equal  value.  He  has  gold  in  his 
system,  but  the  grains  sparkle  here  and  there  in  a  mass 
of  confused  detritus.  Instead  of  the  indiscriminate  and 
almost  insane  praise  with  which  a  certain  set  of 
reviewers  have  greeted  all  that  he  has  written,  the  out- 
put of  his  irregular  and  ill-trained  talent  should  have 
been  subjected  to  the  severest  tests.  As  it  is,  taste 
languishes  in  what  we  may  use  one  of  his  own  lines  to 
define, 

"The  incredible  excess  of  unsensed  sweet." 


WHAT  WAS  THE  GUNPOWDER  PLOT? 

"What  was  the  Gunpowder  Plot?  The  Traditional 
Story  tested  by  Original  Evidence."  By  John 
Gerard,  S.J.    Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1897. 

WE  owe  Guy  Fawkes  to  the  Jesuits  ;  and  we  were 
grateful.  Then  why  should  a  Jesuit  seek  to  tear 
him  from  our  affections — to  expose,  to  disestablish,  to 
disendow  the  grim  sinecurist  who  levies  tribute  of  half- 
pence in  the  November  fog?  It  is  a  stealthy,  gradual, 
insidious  attack.  First  he  is  stripped  of  his  traditional 
lantern,  match-box,  and  powder-barrels  ;  then  he  is 
driven  from  his  comfortable  "dark  cellar"  into  a  well- 
Kghted  ground-floor  room,  devoid  of  proper  convenience 
or  privacy ;  and,  finally,  his  religious  and  moral  reputa- 


tion as  a  genuine  conspirator — which  is  not  less  dear  to 
him  than  to  any  of  the  Company — is  cruelly  assailed. 
Why  should  Guy,  who  after  all  never  blew  up  anybody 
in  his  life,  be  thus  exploded  ?  But,  mercifully,  this  new 
Popish  Plot  has  failed.  Our  alarm  was  needless.  Guy 
and  his  Merry  Men  have  passed  the  ordeal  with  a  sinister 
smile,  and  emerge  as  delightfully  truculent  as  before.  In 
vain  does  Father  Gerard  test  them  by  the  antique  In- 
quisition and  the  modern  vivisection,  by  the  question  and 
examination,  by  the  slow  torture  of  historical  criticism 
and  the  peine  forte  et  dure  of  crushing  contradiction. 
He  can  get  nothing  out  of  them.  Hitherto  they  have 
kept  their  secret — the  most  impenetrable  in  all  English 
history- — and  they  mean  to  keep  it.  Father  Gerard 
leaves  Gunpowder  Treason  as  black  a  business  as  he 
found  it,  and  in  spite  of  himself  has  enhanced  its 
picturesqueness  by  intensifying  its  mystery.  On  his 
last  page  he  gives,  what  few  authors  have  the  sense  to 
give,  a  short,  clear  "Summary"  of  his  conclusions. 
They  are  in  substance  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  true  history  of  the  Plot  is  not  known.  We 
might  add,  never  will  be  known.  Father  Gerard  has 
examined  all  the  known  authorities  and  documents, 
and  in  vain.  There  remains  a  very  faint  chance  that 
some  concealed  or  forgotten  correspondence  may  yet 
come  to  light  incriminating  the  Jesuits  ;  but  if  such 
documents  ever  existed,  they  have  probably  been  care- 
fully destroyed  long  ago. 

2.  "  The  received  history  is  certainly  untrue."  This 
is  far  too  sweeping.  Many  particulars  are  undoubtedly 
false  and  inconsistent ;  but  the  critic  has  hardly  shaken 
that  general  and  qualified  belief  in  the  plot  which  we 
presume  to  share  with  Professor  Gardiner.  Nor  does 
he  venture  to  deny  that  there  was  a  plot  of  some  kind, 
though  he  pours  cold  water  on  the  gunpowder.  He 
adds  that  the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators  have  been 
utterly  misrepresented,  and  on  several  points  he  proves 
it.  The  real  "  Guy's  Cellar"  was  a  large,  fairly  light, 
ground  floor  room  under  the  old  House  of  Lords, 
destroyed  in  1823.  When  the  Lords  moved,  in  1800,  to 
the  old  Court  of  Requests,  another  cellar  was  shown  : 
and  when,  after  the  fire  of  1834,  they  occupied  the 
Painted  Chamber,  its  gloomy  vaulted  crypt  became  the 
"  dark  cellar  "  which  now  figures  in  illustrated  histories. 
The  story  of  the  mining-  operations  seems  certainly  im- 
probable, and  the  hiring  of  the  house  and  cellar 
presents  many  difficulties.  But  the  crux  is  the  gun- 
powder. Our  author,  with  all  his  assiduity,  fails  to 
prove  that  its  introduction  was  impossible  ;  but  that  it 
should  have  been  left  for  months  in  a  place  so 
dangerous,  and  so  accessible  to  discovery,  does  argue 
incredible  recklessness  or  stupidity.  Yet  he  fails  to 
see  what  is  still  more  incredible,  nay  impossible.  "On 
the  morning  of  5  November,  London  rang  with  the 
news "  that  many  tons  of  powder  had  been  found 
under  the  House  of  Lords.  A  public  thoroughfare  ran 
in  front  of  the  door  and  windows.  The  houses  of  the 
Palace  officials  clustered  round  about.  If  there  had 
been  no  powder  at  all,  would  the  Government  have 
dared  to  publish  the  lie,  while  everybody  was  peering 
in  to  look  at  the  barrels,  and  watching  to  see  them 
carried  away?  It  is  all  very  well  for  Father  Gerard  to 
point  triumphantly  to  the  absence  of  any  document 
mentioning  the  removal.  What  we  want  is  a  docu- 
ment denyhig  the  removal,  .and  we  should  have  had  a 
thousand  if  the  Catholics,  at  home  and  abroad,  could 
have  thrown  any  doubt  upon  it.  Had  we  space  we 
should  like  to  follow  the  author  through  many  more 
of  the  interesting  points  which  he  discusses,  but  we 
must  pass  on. 

3.  The  Government  were  aware  of  the  Plot  long 
beforehand.  Both  evidence  and  argument  are  here  of 
the  flimsiest.  They  only  prove  what  might  be  expected, 
namely,  that  the  spies  of  the  Government  were  warn- 
ing them  (as  they  did  all  along  and  do  to-day)  in  a 
vague  general  way,  that  the  enemy  was  still  at  its 
tricks,  and  very  likely  "  just  going  to  begin."  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  Cecil  scented  the  plot  some 
short  time  before,  and  prepared  the  dramatic  "  Dis- 
covery," which  was  certainly  a  solemn  farce. 

4.  The  official  accounts  of  the  Plot  are  concoctions, 
and  the  documents  connected  with  the  trial  have  been 
garbled  and  falsified.  This  can  hardly  be  denied, 
though  many  of  the  discrepancies,  here  as  elsewhere, 
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which  the  author  fastens  on,  are  trivial  or  capable  of 
explanation. 

5.  Finally,  "there  are  grave  reasons  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  whole  transaction  was  dexterously  contrived 
for  the  purpose  which,  in  fact,  it  opportunely  served,  by 
those  who  alone  reaped  benefit  from  it,  and  who  showed 
themselves  so  unscrupulous  in  the  manner  of  reaping'." 
Well,  there  are  reasons,  but  very  little  evidence.  He 
owns  that  there  was  a  real  Plot  and  that  the  con- 
spirators were  all  guilty.  Then  he  insinuates  that  it  was 
planned  by  Cecil,  whose  dupes  they  were.  If  so,  some- 
thing must  have  leaked  out,  if  not  from  the  confessions 
of  the  prisoners,  at  least  from  some  of  their  confidants 
and  wirepullers.  And  we  have  nothing  but  a  few  timid, 
tentative  suggestions — the  usual  thing — by  foreign  or 
party  contemporaries,  that  after  all  the  Plot  may  have 
been  an  imposture.  How  far  it  was  we  cannot  decide. 
The  sentence  is  quoted  merely  to  illustrate  Father 
Gerard's  favourite  line  of  argument,  the  cut  prodest 
argument.  He  is  a  perfect  master  of  insinuation.  His 
wariness,  scepticism  and  suspicion  are  most  impressive, 
but  always  confined  to  one  side  of  the  question.  He 
smells  rats  everywhere  save  on  his  own  premises.  There 
his  complaisance  is  a  refreshing  contrast.  Measure  it 
by  this  instance  on  p.  52,  where  he  asserts  that  "  from 
the  first  not  a  few,  and  those  not  Catholics  only,"  believed 
the  plot  was  an  imposture,  and  that  such  a  belief  is 
not  a  modern  one,  or  confined  to  Catholics.  This  state- 
ment is  fortified  by  a  note,  thus  : — "  A  writer,  signing 
himself  '  Architect,'  in  an  article  describing  the  old 
Palace  of  Westminster  ('  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  July, 
x8co),  having  occasion  to  mention  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
observes  :  1  This  Plot  is  now  pretty  well  understood 
not  to  have  been  hatched  by  the  Papists,  but  by  .  .  . 
All  well-informed  persons  at  present  laugh  at  the 
whole  of  this  business.'"  What  a  straw  to  catch  at  ! 
Before  bowing  to  "  Architect's  "  obiter  dicta  on  history, 
we  should  like  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not  a  very  young, 
or  a  very  flippant,  or  a  very  Catholic  architect.  In 
truth,  though  Father  Gerard  has  taken  infinite  pains, 
though  his  zeal  wins  our  unfeigned  respect,  and  his 
sincerity  (not,  perhaps,  in  truth-seeking  so  much  as  in 
battling  for  the  truth  as  he  understands  it)  is  trans- 
parent, his  dialectics  are  so  traditional  and  professional, 
and  his  bias  so  inveterate,  that  he  has  converted  us  to 
a  more  lively  faith  than  we  dared  venture  on  before  in 
the  genuineness  and  gravity  of  the  Plot.  Guy  Fawkes 
is  now  cleared  of  disparaging  suspicions  and  his  claims 
as  a  genuine  arch-villain  vindicated  by  one  of  his  old 
friends.  Need  we  add  that  the  Summary  of  conclu- 
sions does  not  mention  the  real  purpose  of  the  book, 
which  is,  of  course,  to  disprove,  or  at  least  attenuate, 
the  complicity  of  the  Jesuits  and  mission  priests  in  the 
Plot  ? 

DEMOSTHENES  AS  A  STATESMAN. 

"History  of  Greece."  By  Adolph  Holm.  Vol.  III. 
Translated  from  the  German.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.  1896. 

THE  everlasting  freshness,  the  perpetual  suggestive- 
ness,  of  the  history  of  Greek  politics  and  Greek 
civilization  hinder  us  from  ever  regarding  a  relation  of 
that  history  as  final,  and  constantly  incites  to  new 
attempts  at  portraying  it.  Since  Curtius  and  Duncker, 
no  less  than  four  German  histories  of  Greece,  written 
by  men  of  authority,  have,  wholly  or  partially,  ap- 
peared :  those  of  Holm,  Busolt,  Beloch,  and  the  not 
yet  completed  narrative  of  E.  Meyer  embedded  in  his 
"  Geschichte  des  Alterthums."  Of  these  Beloch's  book  is 
the  most  brilliant  ;  Busolt's,  utterly  destitute  of  style 
or  literary  pretensions,  is  rather  an  apparatus  or  critical 
bibliography  than  a  history  to  be  read  and  enjoyed. 
Holm's  work  has  merits  which  it  would  be  Hard  to  over- 
rate and  is  more  readable  than  any  German  history  of 
Greece  except  that  of  Curtius.  There  are,  indeed, 
defects  in  his  style,  which  are  perhaps  more  striking  in 
a  translation.  His  narrative  is  too  often  dull,  and  he 
has  not  the  art  of  managing  transitions.  We  must 
permit  ourselves  another  criticism.  The  earlier  part  of 
the  work  is  much  inferior  to  the  later.  The  first  volume 
is  somewhat  belated  ;  the  second,  containing  much  that 
is  valuable,  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  ;  but  the  third 


and  fourth  volumes  are  important  and  brilliant  contri- 
butions to  the  subject.  Holm  treats  most  questions 
with  the  practical  common  sense  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  in  English  more  than  in  German 
historians,  and  his  study  of  English  politics  has  evi- 
dently taught  him  much  as  to  the  working  of  free 
institutions.  His  judgment  is  sober,  but  his  mind  is 
open.  He  never  runs  after  new  theories,  but  he  is  not 
prejudiced  by  old  ones.  Nor  is  he  dominated  by  great 
names.  He  does  not  fall  down  and  worship  Thucydides 
as  a  god  incapable  of  error  ;  he  looks  upon  him  as  a 
great,  fallible  historian,  and  preserves  a  free  and  critical 
attitude  towards  him.  The  observations  he  offers  on 
constitutional  matters  are  always  suggestive,  and  he 
is  specially  good  when  he  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
the  individual  responsibility  of  the  proposer  of  a  new- 
measure  in  the  Athenian  Ecclesia,  or  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  the  want  of  a  permanent  Government. 

In  dealing  with  the  most  debated  problem  of  the 
history  of  the  fourth  century,  the  relations  of  the  Greek 
States  and  especially  Athens  with  the  newly  risen  power 
of  Macedonia,  Holm  has  conspicuously  shown  his 
judiciousness  and  his  independence.  According  to  the 
traditional  view,  which  is  impressed  on  every  schoolboy, 
Demosthenes  is  the  protagonist  in  a  struggle  for 
Greek  liberty,  Philip  is  the  tritagonist— the  tyrant  in  a 
play.  Ecumenical  history  teaches  us  to  reverse  the 
roles,  and  Holm  calmly  follows  the  instruction  of  ecu- 
menical history.  Philip  is  the  great  statesman  who 
prepared  new  paths  for  the  world  to  move  in  ;  Demos- 
thenes is  an  agitator  who  tried  to  obstruct  him.  But 
Holm  does  not  blindly  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  that 
the  winning  cause  is  the  right  one,  nor  does  he  follow 
Droysen  in  the  view  that  small  States  have  no  rights 
against  big  States.  Granting  as  fully  as  Droysen  could 
wish  the  historical  justification  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  we  might  still  be  able  with  perfect  con- 
sistency to  regard  Demosthenes  as  a  great  and  wise 
statesman,  even  though  he  should  have  done  his  best 
to  thwart  the  wiser  designs  of  destiny.  We  must  at 
all  events  refrain  from  judging  Demosthenes  in  the 
light  of  the  future,  which  neither  he  nor  Philip  could 
foresee.  If  Demosthenes  initiated  a  high  and  patriotic 
policy,  if  his  acts  were  wisely  and  consistently  directed 
to  the  realization  of  such  a  policy,  then  indeed  we  can 
admit  that  he  was  a  great  statesman  as  well  as  a  great 
orator.  It  is  not  enough  to  urge  that  his  motives  were 
good  and  patriotic  ;  most  men  in  the  streets  of  Athens 
could  have  honestly  laid  claim  to  good  and  patriotic 
motives.  As  a  statesman,  Demosthenes  must  be  judged 
by  his  acts.  His  claim  to  patriotic  statesmanship  rests 
on  the  policy  of  opposing  the  aggrandizement  of  Philip 
so  far  as  it  menaced  Greece.  Let  us,  with  Holm,  test 
his  claim  by  comparing  his  acts  with  the  assumed 
object  of  his  policy. 

The  career  of  Demosthenes  as  a  politician  really 
began  in  B.C.  352,  when  the  Megapolitans  sought  the 
help  of  Athens  against  Sparta.  On  this  occasion 
Demosthenes  made  a  speech  supporting  the  application 
of  the  Megapolitans  and  arguing  that  one  of  the  leading 
principles  which  ought  to  guide  the  foreign  policy  of 
Athens  was  to  keep  Sparta  weak.  But  such  a  doctrine 
ought  to  have  been  obsolete ;  it  was  no  longer  in 
keeping  with  the  facts  ;  and  in  enunciating  it  Demos- 
thenes showed  himself  no  better  than  those  French 
statesmen  who  in  the  forties  of  the  last  century  still 
clung  to  the  old  policy  of  hostility  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  heedless  of  the  complete  change  in  the  European 
situation.  But  the  policy  advocated  by  Demosthenes 
was  not  merely  obsolete  ;  it  was  positively  inconsistent 
with,  and  injurious  to,  the  cause  of  a  successful  re- 
sistance to  Philip.  "He  thus,"  says  Holm,  "offended 
Sparta  without  good  reason.  The  result  was  that  the 
Spartans  would  never  become  the  allies  of  Athens 
against  Macedonia,  although  they  were  enemies  of 
Philip.  They  probably  thought  that  Athens  was  still 
seeking  only  her  own  advantage,  and  that  Demosthenes 
was  still  pursuing  his  policy  of  352."  It  is  perhaps 
going  too  far  to  ascribe  the  remarkable  aloofness  of 
Sparta  throughout  the  whole  struggle  to  the  speech  of 
the  Athenian  orator,  but  the  fact  remains  that  this 
speech,  so  far  as  a  speech  could,  contributed  to  the  loss 
of  Spartan  co-operation  in  the  war. 

When  we  come  to  the  Olynthiac  Orations  we  find  the 
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counsellor  adopting  a  most  unstatesmanlike  and  dan- 
gerous line  of  argument.  He  sets  himself  to  prove  to 
his  audience  that  Philip's  power  rested  on  a  weak  and 
precarious  basis — a  thesis  which  was  directly  opposed 
to  fact.  Holm  justly  observes  : — "This  depreciation  of 
Philip's  importance  shows  either  that  the  speaker  was 
incapable  of  grasping  the  facts  of  the  situation,  or  that, 
in  order  to  infuse  courage  into  the  Athenians,  he 
resorted  to  expedients  which  might  be  useful  for  the 
moment,  but  which  were  subsequently  bound  to  injure 
the  cause  championed  by  Demosthenes,  for  illusions  as 
to  the  strength  of  an  opponent  can  only  have  a  detri- 
mental effect."  In  the  same  way  Demosthenes  always 
inculcated  the  falsehood  that  Philip's  successes  were 
gained  by  bribery  and  light  troops  ;  yet  the  victory  of 
Chaeronea  was  won  by  Hoplites.  Here  we  have  the 
same  dilemma.  Demosthenes  was  either  culpably  igno- 
rant of  Philip's  military  resources  or  he  culpably  de- 
ceived his  countrymen.  Of  course  we  expect  lies  from 
an  orator,  but  we  do  not  expect  lies  injurious  to  his 
country  from  a  patriotic  statesman.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  orator  in  whose  speeches  there  are  more  glaring 
untruths  and  shameless  inconsistencies  to  be  found 
than  Demosthenes.  One  of  his  most  delicious  auda- 
cities is  the  statement  that  Olynthus  dictated  the  terms 
of  peace  to  Sparta  in  B.C.  379.  It  is  as  if  one  were  to 
say  that  Frederick  William  dictated  terms  to  Napoleon 
at  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit. 

In  regard  to  the  famous  Phocian  question,  at  the 
time  of  the  Peace  of  Philocrates,  Demosthenes  was 
either  indifferent  or  ineffectual  or  disingenuous.  Philip 
declined  to  include  the  Phocians  in  the  peace,  and 
everybody  understood  that  he  would  treat  them  as 
enemies.  And  at  Athens  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
the  effect  that  the  Phocians  ought  to  surrender  Delphi 
to  the  Amphictyones.  Demosthenes,  if  he  had  been  in 
earnest  in  the  Phocian  cause,  would  have  opposed  that 
resolution.  He  says  he  wanted  to  speak,  but  nobody 
would  listen.  That  is  nonsense  on  the  face  of  it. 
"The  Athenian  democracy  never  refused  its  advisers  a 
hearing."  But  then,  again,  many  years  later,  the  orator 
tells  us  (in  the  "  De  Corona")  that  the  Phocians  were 
in  the  wrong  !  Demosthenes  further  alleges  that  he 
relied  on  unofficial  pledges  of  Philip,  transmitted 
through  ^Eschines,  that  the  Phocians  would,  after  all, 
get  off  safe.  "  In  putting  forward  this  plea  Demos- 
thenes convicts  himself  and  the  Athenians  of  political 
incapacity.  In  the  year  357  Athens  had  been,  it  was 
alleged,  deceived  by  similar  unofficial  promises  on  the 
part  of  Philip,  and  had  been  deprived  of  Amphipolis. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  statesmen  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  by  the  nose  for  the  second  time  by 
•the  same  man,  in  the  same  manner  ?  Assuredly  they 
were  not  in  their  right  place." 

The  final  conflict,  the  campaign  of  Chaeronea,  arose 
out  of  the  Amphictyonic  war  against  Amphissa.  On 
the  outbreak  of  that  war  ^schines  urged  the  Athenians 
to  take  part  against  Amphissa.  Demosthenes  opposed 
him,  crying  (according  to  his  own  statement),  "  You 
want  to  bring  an  Amphictyonic  war  into  Attica."  If  he 
really  said  so,  "he  gave  utterance  to  a  most  audacious 
falsehood.  For  by  it  he  imputed  to  ^schines  what  he 
was  doing  himself,  and  what  ^schines  was  trying  to 
prevent.  If  Athens  had  taken  the  side  of  the  Amphic- 
tyones, as  ^Eschines  wished,  there  would  have  been  no 
Amphictyonic  war  for  Attica.  Athens  had  a  splendid 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  secure  position  in  the  Am- 
phictyonic league.  Demosthenes  prevented  this,  and 
thus  brought  Philip,  the  general  of  the  league,  into  hos- 
tility with  Attica."  And  this  was,  of  course,  the  orator's 
purpose.  He  wanted  to  precipitate  a  conflict  with 
Philip  ;  and  again,  when  peace  might  have  been  secured 
after  the  capture  of  Amphissa,  he  prevented  it.  His 
reasons  were  that  Philip  was  not  sincerely  disposed  for 
peace  and  wished  to  annihilate  Athens.  Both  pleas 
were  untrue.  "  Peace  with  the  Greeks  was  undoubtedly 
an  object  with  Philip,  since  he  needed  it  for  his  contem- 
plated campaign  into  Asia"  ;  and  the  victor's  clemency 
to  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  disproves  the 
calumny  that  he  desired  her  destruction.  One  fails  to 
see  any  wisdom  or  statesmanlike  grasp  of  the  situation 
in  the  policy  of  Demosthenes  after  the  Peace  of  Philo- 
crates ;  it  was  a  misfortune  for  Athens  that  his  influence 
was  so  great. 
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If  we  turn  from  speeches  to  acts,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  only  decisive  check  which  the  Macedonian  king  ever 
sustained  at  the  hands  of  Athens  was  the  work  not  of 
Demosthenes  but  of  another  statesman.  It  was  the 
activity  of  Eubulus  that  prevented  Philip  from  passing 
Thermopylae  in  352,  while  Demosthenes  was  alienating 
Sparta  by  his  speech  on  Megalopolis. 

We  are  unable  to  see  any  solid  grounds  for  regarding 
Demosthenes  as  a  great  patriotic  statesman.  He  was 
a  patriotic  agitator,  with  an  unrivalled  command  of 
heroics,  and  his  incomparable  oratory  secured  him  a 
fatal  influence  over  his  fellow-countrymen  at  a  most 
critical  period.  He  showed  as  little  concern  for  veracity 
as  any  of  the  Greek  rhetors,  and  he  had  not  the  great 
moral  force  of  an  honest  man  like  his  contemporary 
Phocion.  As  to  the  famous  scandal  of  the  money  of 
Harpalus,  there  seems  to  us,  as  to  Holm,  no  doubt  that 
Demosthenes  appropriated  twenty  talents,  and  in  doing 
so  he  was  acting  neither  below  nor  above  the  general 
morality  of  the  age.  Demosthenes  cannot  be  placed 
among  the  splendid  few  who  were  superior  to  the 
temptations  of  millions  ;  he  cannot  be  placed  with 
Phocion  and  Lysander  and  Nicias.  And  this  holds  good 
even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  those 
twenty  talents  did  not  pass  into  the  pockets  of  Demos- 
thenes. The  mere  circumstance  that  such  an  accusation 
could  be  brought  proves  that  the  orator  was  not  above 
suspicion  where  money  was  concerned.  No  political 
opponent  would  have  tried  to  ruin  Phocion  or  Nicias  or 
Lysander  by  preferring  a  charge  of  bribery  or  mal- 
versation ;  for  no  one  would  have  believed  the  charge. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak  of  Holm's 
appreciative  chapters  on  Alexander  the  Great.  But 
we  were  concerned  to  call  attention,  with  a  certain 
emphasis,  to  his  view  of  Demosthenes,  hoping  that  it 
may  serve  as  a  corrective  of  the  ill-grounded  estimates 
of  that  extraordinary  orator  which  are  current  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  other  countries.  On  this  account  we 
specially  welcome  Holm's  third  volume,  in  its  good, 
though  not  faultless,  English  dress. 

THE  CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND. 

"The  Castles  of  England  :  their  Story  and  Structure." 
By  Sir  James  D.  Mackenzie.  London:  Heinemann. 
1897. 


HE  epitaph  of  a  majority  of  the  old  English  castles 
is  to  be  found  in  Father  Prout  : — 


Oliver  Cromwell 

He  did  her  pommel 
And  made  a  breach  in  her  battlement. 
Cannon  and  neglect  were  their  lot.  When  it  was  found 
that  the  old  fortresses  could  not  withstand  great  guns 
people  soon  discovered  that  they  were  very  uncomfor- 
table to  live  in.  Some  of  them  were  pulled  down  with- 
out Oliver's  help.  Some  were  stripped  of  their  lead  and 
left  as  ruins.  Some  had  more  commodious  houses  built 
within  their  precincts  and  so,  in  a  way,  survived  chiefly 
as  quarries.  Of  real  inhabited  castles  the  number  is 
small.  Sir  James  Mackenzie  has  compiled  a  kind  of  cyclo- 
paedia of  all  the  castles  in  England,  including  even  those 
which  he  marks  as  "non-existent,"  such  as  Newbury, 
Fotheringhay,  or  Sandwich.  The  pictures  are  very 
numerous,  comprising  40  full-page  plates  and  158 
smaller  views  in  the  text,  all  by  photography.  There 
are  besides  70  plans.  In  the  preface  we  are  told  that 
"  between  600  and  700  castles  were  built  in  England 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII."  Of 
these  some  400  are  here  noticed,  but  the  author  pretends 
to  no  first-hand  authority,  relying  on  county  histories, 
on  the  papers  read  at  archaeological  meetings,  and, 
above  all,  on  Mr.  George  T.  Clark's  well-known  volumes 
on  "Mediaeval  Military  Architecture,"  a  work  which, 
for  the  eighty  buildings  it  describes,  is  final  and  com- 
plete. It  is,  indeed,  as  Sir  James  remarks,  "  a  perfect 
example  of  what  this  sort  of  research  ought  to  be." 
From  Mr.  Clark  he  has  received  great  assistance  and 
the  use  of  valuable  papers  and  plans.  Thus  introduced, 
the  book  cannot  fail  to  be  both  useful  and  entertaining. 

"With  the  exception  of  some  stone  work  at  Corfe, 
there  remains  probably  no  masonry  of  any  castles  dating 
prior  to  the  Conquest,"  says  the  author.  But  at  Tarn- 
worth  some  old  herring-bone  masonry  is  shown  as 
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Saxon,  and  at  Dover  local  antiquaries  would  have  us 
recognize  even  Roman  work,  while  remains  of  masonry 
dating  before  the  Normans  are  less  open  to  doubt. 
There  are  other  faults  of  this  kind,  resulting  from 
undue   haste   in  the   correction   of  printers'  proofs. 
Within  a  few  pages  two  castles  are  described,  one  of 
which  belongs,  we  are  told,  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
while  the  other  was  bequeathed  by  the  Duke  to  Lord 
Barnard,  who  now  owns  it.    In  other  places,  the  same 
carelessness  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  author's  mean- 
ing.   For  example,  we  are  told  that  "  Milton  was  from 
Ludlow,  and  wrote  his  '  Ccmus '  there,"  whereas  we  have 
long  believed  that  he  was  from  Bread  Street  in  Cheap. 
About  Middleham  there  is  a  statement  which  we  can 
neither  understand  nor  parse.    "  The  home  of  a  charac- 
ter so  interesting  in  English  history  as  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,    Richard   the    Third,  and   Anne  Nevill  is 
worthy   of  more   than   a   passing  glance."  Under 
Naworth  we  read  about  Lord  Thomas  Dacre  as  well  as 
Lord  William  Howard.    The  latter  was  a  duke's  son, 
and  may  have  been  entitled  to  the  designation,  but 
Dacre  held  a  barony    and   should   be   described  as 
Thomas,  Lord  Dacre.    History  is  perverted  in  what 
we  read  of  Brackenbury,   "the  notorious  Constable 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
murder  of  the  princes."    If  so,  where  did  Sir  Thomas 
Tyrrel's  part  come  in,  and  how  were   Sir  Thomas 
More  and  William  Shakespeare  so  far  out  ?  Under 
Hever,  we  read  a  curious  anecdote  about  the  Calais 
executioner,  who,  according  to  Sir  James  Mackenzie,  was 
a  woman.    "  Brought  to  trial  in  the  Tower  on  May  15, 
and  judged  to  be  burnt  or  beheaded  on  the  Green  within 
the  Tower,  the  Calais  headsman  was  brought  over,  and 
on  May  19  she  suffered."     Specimens   of  shipshod 
English  like  this  abound.    Of  the  last  two  possessors 
of  the  old  Oxford  earldom  we  are  told  that  they  died 
"  in  poverty.    And  in  that  family  there  had  been  four 
Knights  of  the  Garter  !  "     Baynard's  Castle  and  the 
Tower  are,  without  any  reservation,  described  as  in 
Middlesex.    Baynard's  Castle  certainly  was  in  London 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Tower  also.    Small  errors  of 
this  kind,  especially  when  they  are  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, shake  our  confidence  in  an  author  the  nature  of 
whose  work  makes  accuracy  most  necessary. 

The  illustrations  show  us  the  present  state  of  many 
buildings  which  have  become  famous  in  our  history. 
Sir  James  Mackenzie  gives  interesting  facts  about 
Fotheringhay.  In  spite  of  what  we  read  in  number- 
less books,  the  author  judiciously  points  out,  James  I. 
did  not  dismantle  the  castle,  which  was  standing  intact 
at  the  end  of  his  reign.  Some  of  the  materials,  includ- 
ing the  columns  and  arches  of  the  hall,  were  removed 
to  Conington  in  the  same  county,  where  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  the  antiquary,  built  them  into  his  house.  An 
entrance  porch  from  Fotheringhay  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
Conington,  and  a  chair  in  the  church  is  said  to  be  that 
in  which  Queen  Mary  sat  in  the  hall  during  the  pre- 
parations for  her  death. 

AN  ECCLESIASTICAL   BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW. 

MA  Dictionary  of  the  Church  of  England."  By  the 
Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts.  Third  Edition.  London  : 
S.P.C.K.  1896. 

IT  is  always  a  healthy  sign  when  members  of  an 
organization  wish  to  know  about  their  society,  and 
the  third  edition  of  this  useful  handbook  proves  that  a 
good  many  people  are  interested  in  an  old  English 
institution.  Any  intelligent  man,  whatever  his  faith  or 
unfaith  may  be,  is  certain  to  meet  with  words,  laws, 
customs,  and  objects  which  puzzle  him  and  which  caa 
only  be  explained  by  some  slight  knowledge  of  matters 
ecclesiastical.  Hence  the  demand  for  this  and  similar 
books  which  supply  the  inquiring  citizen  with  a  good 
deal  of  necessary  information  upon  matters  which  it 
is  not,  unfortunately,  considered  disgraceful  not  to 
know.  Even  those  glib  writers  who  report  the  note- 
worthy events  of  Church  services  for  the  daily  Press 
will  soon  learn  that  Scott's  heroes  could  not  well  have 
"heard  a  mass  at  sunset,"  that  nuns  do  not  wear 
stoles  and  chasubles,  that  compline  is  not  an  edible,  and 
that  acolytes  are  not  brass  things  suspended  by  chains 
in  front  of  altars.    Mr.  Cutts  would  no  doubt  agree 


that  the  book  must  be  miserably  inadequate,  because 
the  subject  is  so  wide  that  it  could  not  be  condensed 
into  any  sort  of  manual  ;  but  still  there  is  much  good 
work  in  the  book,  and  it  holds  many  valuable  articles, 
some  of  which  sum  up  the  results  of  the  best  writers, 
and  refer  to  places  where  such  subjects  are  more  fully 
treated.  Thus  the  book  is  a  kind  of  short  and  inexpen- 
sive English"  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities."  It  is 
a  pity  that  a  number  of  English  Church  terms  are 
not  given,  such  as  utas,  mass-shackle,  undern,  and  so 
on,  and  that  things  like  the  Quinquarticular  contro- 
versy, the  Et  caetera  oath,  and  the  like,  are  not  noticed 
at  all  ;  but  on  the  whole  there  is  a  good  pennyworth  of 
historical,  liturgical  and  rubrical  lore,  albeit  of  a  some- 
what book-making  type. 


VOLUNTARY 


VERSUS 
SERVICE, 


COMPULSORY 


"Voluntary  versus  Compulsory  Service."    By  Captain 
F.  N.  Maude.    London  :  Edward  Stanford.  1897. 

rr*HIS  essay  was  originally  intended  to  have  been  sent 
J-  in  for  competition  for  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  gold  medal  of  last  year.  It  was  unfor- 
tunately, when  almost  completed,  mislaid,  and  only 
rediscovered  when  it  was  too  late.  Since  ihen  it  has 
been  rewritten  and  expanded  to  its  present  dimensions. 
As  the  views  of  the  successful  competitors  have  not  yet 
been  published,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  how  far 
they  have  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
absence  of  this  one  ;  but  that  Captain  Maude  was  a 
very  formidable  antagonist  no  one  will  dispute,  and  that 
what  he  has  said  is  worthy  of  attention  we  are  very 
sure.  Captain  Maude  is  an  admirer  of  the  Volunteers, 
and  he  points  out  very  ably  that  they  are  the  military 
school  of  the  nation,  not  in  the  sense  that  they  make 
many  men  soldiers,  but  because  they  familiarize  thou- 
sands of  families  throughout  the  country  with  the  truth 
that  war  is  a  stern  fact  which  every  nation  is  compelled 
to  face.  They  have  also  given  considerable  impetus  to 
military  discussion,  and  have  prevented  the  people  of 
this  country  to  some  extent  (we  do  not  go  all  the  way 
with  our  author)  from  falling  into  that  somnolent 
indifference  which  distinguished  the  days  prior  to  the 
Crimea. 

Captain  Maude  is  in  places  a  little  diffuse  in  his  intro- 
ductory chapter,  and  in  his  analogies  sometimes  errs  in 
the  direction  of  over-refinement ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  traces  the  historical  evolution  of  the  systems 
of  service  in  vogue  on  the  Continent  during  the  last 
two  centuries  is  excellent.  He  shows  a  full  knowledge 
of  history,  and  a  keen  discernment  in  his  criticisms, 
and  no  one  who  knows  soldiers  will  refuse  fully 
to  endorse  his  description  of  the  enervating  effects 
of  an  over-drilled  and  inspected  army.  It  was  the 
ultra-rigid  and  pedantic  survival  of  Frederick's  sys- 
tem which  the  French  armies  of  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  destroyed.  But  in  them,  also,  elasticity 
degenerated  by  degrees  into  laxity  ;  and  while  the 
Prussians  made  vast  improvements  subsequently  to 
Jena,  the  French  deteriorated  until  ruined  irretrievably 
in  1815.  Captain  Maude  carries  on  his  investigation 
through  1848-49  to  1866  and  1870,  not  forgetting  the 
American  War  of  Secession,  and  finally  sums  up  the 
lesson  of  his  researches  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
evidence  of  war  is  against  rather  than  in  favour  of 
compulsory  service — always  supposing  that  an  ade- 
quate number  of  suitable  men  can  be  attracted  to 
the  colours.  It  seems  to  us  that  here  lies  the  crux 
of  the  whole  question,  and  that  our  real  difficulty 
is  only  felt  when  we  endeavour  to  satisfy  this  primary 
condition.  Captain  Maude,  however,  takes  an  opti- 
mistic view  throughout,  and  is  troubled  by  no  nervous 
fears  as  to  our  ability  to  hold  our  own  in  the  long 
run.  Compulsion  is  shown  to  be  better  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  life  on  the  Continent  than  it 
is  to  us,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  sense  of  imminent 
national  danger  in  the  community  there  is  no  motive 
power  of  public  opinion  adequate  to  render  its  adoption 
a  success.  Meanwhile,  too,  it  is  possible  to  take  heart 
of  grace  ;  for,  although  we  may  possibly  be  threatened 
with  an  overwhelming  coalition  against  us,  and  should 
be  prepared  for  a  catastrophe,  "  one  quarter  of  the 
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money  compulsory  service  would  cost  us  would  more 
than  suffice  to  meet  the  danger,  and  would  be  infi- 
nitely better  adapted  to  the  circumstances."  This  will 
be  reassuring  to  many  a  citizen  puzzled  and  perplexed 
by  the  alarmist  paragraphs  which  our  Press  delights 
to  scatter  about  the  country,  and  we  are  far  from 
cavilling  at  the  comforting  conclusions  arrived  at. 
They  are  based  on  a  conscientious  study  of  all  the 
circumstances  which  surround  a  problem  full  of  diffi- 
culties and  intricacies,  and  they  are  well  worthy  of  the 
serious  attention  of  those  who  are  fond  of  measuring 
our  strength  and  weakness  by  foreign  standards. 
Whether  our  author  has  made  good  his  case  may  be  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
ability  and  knowledge  which  he  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  it. 

IBSEN  TRAVESTIED. 
« 

"  Ibsen  on  his  Merits."  By  Sir  E.  R.  Russell  and  Percy 
C.  Standing.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1897. 

THE  authors  of  this  unlucky  volume  make  a  pathetic 
bid  for  our  support  by  declaring,  in  their  preface, 
that  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  is  "practically"  the  only 
person  in  this  country  who  "has  had  courage  or  en- 
couragement "  (observe  the  graceful  assonance)  to  pro- 
duce any  noticeable  "  appreciation  or  criticism  of  Dr. 
Ibsen's  works."  The  words  of  G.  B.  S.  are,  indeed, 
wise  and  weighty  ;  but  he  suffers  fools  impatiently,  and 
we  do  not  think  that  he  will  be  mollified  by  this  flattery, 
if  he  takes  up  "  Ibsen  on  his  Merits."  Mr.  Shaw,  we  all 
know,  is  modest ;  and  he  will  not  like  to  say  for  himself, 
what  we  will  have  the  "  courage  or  encouragement  " 
to  say  for  him,  that  the  authors  of  this  book  have 
gained  remarkably  little  from  the  advantage  of  his 
writings.  They  seem  to  have  consulted  scarcely  any 
other  authorities— except,  indeed,  Miss  Marie  Corelli 
and  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  and  "  the  distinguished 
Ibsenite,  Mr.  Herbert  Waring  "—but  the  study  of 
Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  alone  ought  to  have  preserved 
them  from  the  extraordinary  errors  and  still  more 
extraordinary  platitudes  which  disfigure  their  pages. 
Sir  E.  R.  Russell  and  Mr.  Standing  claim  to  have 
worked  in  collaboration,  and  one  chapter  at  least  is 
"jointly  written."  But  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish 
between  them.  Sir  E.  R.  Russell  rarely  trusts  himself 
to  a  definite  statement,  and  is  therefore  less  often 
startlingly  wrong  than  Mr.  Standing,  whose  boldness  of 
assertion  and  daring  defiance  of  books  of  reference  are 
distinctly  pleasing. 

It  would  be  weary  work  to  examine  closely  the  text 
of  this  absurd  compilation.  But,  as  representing  one 
of  those  newspapers  in  which  Ibsen  was  earliest  dis- 
cussed and  has  been  most  carefully  followed,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  say  that  the  effect  of  such  a  produc- 
tion as  this  is  annoying.  Pure  eulogistic  gush,  un- 
relieved by  knowledge  or  reflection,  and  expressed  in 
the  loosest  journalese — this  is  not  a  welcome  contribu- 
tion to  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  insist  on  a 
respectful  and  intelligent  consideration  of  a  new  and 
difficult  author.  The  students  of  Ibsen  in  this  country 
have  a  delicate  task  before  them  ;  they  are  like  a  choir 
who  are  endeavouring  to  persuade  an  unwilling 
audience  at  a  concert  to  appreciate  an  abstruse  new 
musician.  They  are  not  helped,  they  are  much 
exasperated,  by  the  rushing  in  of  two  volunteers  who 
propose  to  assist  them  on  a  jew's-harp  and  a  penny 
whistle. 

The  authors  of  this  book  seem  unacquainted  with  the 
bare  facts  of  the  life  of  their  hero.  They  complain  that 
nothing  but  "the  baldest  and  the  most  trivial  details" 
are  yet  known  of  his  existence.  Yet  an  excellent  trans- 
lation of  Jaeger's  "  Life,"  one  of  the  fullest  biographies 
of  a  living  man  ever  compiled,  has  been  published  for 
several  years,  and  should  have  been  in  their  hands 
before  they  ventured  to  attack  the  subject.  A  mere 
glance  at  it  might  have  enabled  Mr.  Standing  to  give 
the  right  name  to  Ibsen's  first  publication  ;  another 
would  have  prevented  him  from  talking  about  "  Lady 
Inger  of  Ostraat "  ;  a  third  would  have  put  right  a 
reference  to  "  The  Feast  of  Solhang."  The  interesting 
German  authors  whom  Mr.  Standing  calls  "  Freidrich 
Nietszche  "  and  "  Max  Norda  "  may  have  supplied  the 
suggestion  that  in  "The  Pretenders,"  which  was  written 


in  the  summer  of  1863,  Ibsen  was  giving  his  impression 
of  the  situation  created  by  the  war  of  1864.  But  to  the 
unaided  genius  of  Mr.  Standing  must  be  due  this  pearl 
of  criticism  : — 

"In  'Love's  Comedy,'  Ibsen  for  the  first  time 
satirizes  himself  and  all  around  him.  For  this,  and  for 
the  lightness  of  touch  employed,  the  piece  is  principally 
noteworthy.  It  should  have,  but  has  not,  a  reading 
vogue  in  England.  As  much  as  it  instances  anything, 
it  instances  the  author's  versatility." 

As  much  as  this  instances  anything,  it  instances  Mr. 
Standing's — courage.  Has  he  the  very  faintest  idea 
what  are  the  subject,  the  form,  the  character  of  "Love's 
Comedy"?  In  what  language  has  he  read  it,  for  he 
seems  to  know  not  one  word  of  Danish,  and  it  has 
never  been  translated  into  English  or  French  ? 

We  could  instance  dozens  of  such  delightful  touches. 
But  we  have  surely  said  enough  to  justify  us  in  inviting 
these  enthusiastic  performe  rs  on  the  penny-whistle  to 
withdraw  from  the  orchestra  of  Ibsenism. 

A  "  SLUMP  "  IN  SCOTTISH  HEROES. 

"  Heroes  of  the  Nations.  Robert  Bruce,  and  the 
Struggle  for  Scottish  Independence."  By  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell.    London  :  Putnam's  Sons.  1897. 

THE  blind  worship  which  Scotsmen  bestow  upon 
their  compatriots  Wallace  and  Bruce  has  always 
given  matter  for  amused  wonder  to  the  intelligent 
foreigner.  For  this  idolatry  is  based,  of  course,  upon 
a  pathetic  fallacy  ;  the  only  questions  which  present 
themselves  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  being,  how  long 
shall  this  foolish  hero-worship  last,  and  who  will  be  the 
first  Scotsman  to  proclaim  himself  a  heretic?  More- 
over, to  the  making  of  an  effective  heretic  in  this 
matter,  many  rare  qualities  are  needed — such  as  a 
reasonable  amount  of  second-hand  historical  know- 
ledge ;  a  slack  popular  style  of  setting  forth  ;  an  air 
of  authority  upheld  by  cheap  footnotes  ;  the  tone  of 
dispassionateness  acquired  in  party  politics  ;  and  the 
superiority  which  belongs  to  a  titled  Scotsman  alone. 
These  are  superlative  qualities,  which  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  find  united  in  one  mere  man  ;  and  yet  we 
have  to  admit  frankly  that  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  is 
that  man.  From  which  we  infer  that  he  has  been 
specially  designed  by  Providence  to  prick  the  bubble  of 
Scottish  pretension  in  the  matter  of  heroes. 

Take  the  case  of  William  Wallace.  Our  author  has 
no  hesitation  in  describing  him  as  a  "  Scottish 
brigand,"  who  got  himself  into  trouble  early  in  his 
career  by  his  irregular  course  of  life.  Indeed,  his  cha- 
racter is  so  worthless  that  Sir  Herbert  makes  no  doubt 
that  the  Scottish  hero  was  the  same  William  le  Waleys 
who  was  charged  at  Perth  with  robbing  a  woman  of 
35.  worth  of  beer.  This  identity  is  not  established  by 
proof,  but  in  the  case  of  a  brigand  that  is  unnecessary ; 
Sir  Herbert  is  willing  to  damn  at  a  hazard  ;  and  who 
are  we  to  say  him  nay  ?  Then,  again,  the  story  of  how 
Wallace  attacked  a  body  of  English  soldiers  with  a 
fishing-rod  and  killed  five  of  them,  with  other  tales  of  a 
like  sort  which  are  dear  to  the  devout  Scotsman,  re- 
ceives no  credence  from  our  author.  These  are  myths 
which  have  been  invented  by  Blind  Harry,  and  when 
Sir  Herbert  stands  up  and  "makes  his  gesture "  the 
old  blind  balladist  shrivels  into  insignificance.  His 
testimony,  says  our  author  with  his  wonted  air  of 
finality,  is  of  the  nature  of  fable.  What  is  beyond 
doubt  is  that  Wallace  was  a  low-born  adventurer  of 
shady  morals,  who  pushed  to  the  front  in  lawless 
times  ;  won  the  battle  of  Stirling  ;  lost  the  battle  of 
Falkirk  ;  became  a  broken  man  and  an  outlaw  with  a 
price  set  on  his  head  ;  and  was  eventually  captured, 
tried  in  London,  and  there  executed.  Properly  so,  as 
our  heretic  author  admits,  for  the  English  King  was 
simply  vindicating  his  lawful  authority  in  bringing  the 
career  of  this  Scottish  brigand  to  an  end. 

In  Robert  the  Bruce,  as  he  is  depicted  in  this  volume, 
the  heroic  element  is  even  less  obvious  than  in  the  life 
of  Wallace.  And  to  make  the  character  of  Bruce 
perfectly  plain  to  the  reader,  Sir  Herbert  constructs  a' 
most  damnatory  table  of  his  public  acts  over  a  long 
term  of  years.  From  this  table  we  gather  that  Bruce 
was  possessed  of  a  sordid,  self-seeking  nature,  tempered 
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by  cunning-,  and  that  this  reputed  patriot  betrayed  his 
friends  and  his  country  over  and  over  again  in  order  to 
secure  his  own  ends.  True,  he  did  not  steal  beer  like 
William  le  Waleys,  but  he  treacherously  murdered 
Comyn  in  Dumfries  kirk,  and  then  stole  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  This  was,  indeed,  as  Sir  Herbert  says,  "a 
brutal  bloody  murder,"  and  he  characterizes  the  early 
career  of  Bruce  as  "  a  humiliating  record."  No  doubt 
this  desperate  usurper  played  his  part  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  adroitness  ;  but  our  author  points  out, 
very  properly,  that  his  success  was  due  to  the  death  of 
Edward  I.  and  the  feeble  rule  of  his  son  ;  had  Edward 
Longshanks  lived  a  few  years  longer  the  head  of 
Robert  the  Bruce  would  have  found  a  place  on  London 
Bridge.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed,  even  by  the  ignorant 
foreigner,  that  King  Robert  the  Bruce  secured  his 
kingdom  and  made  his  luckiest  stroke  when  he  defeated 
the  English  army  at  Bannockburn.  But  our  author 
has  obviously  no  high  opinion  of  Bruce's  generalship 
or  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  that  battle,  for  he  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  de  Bohun 
was  the  greatest  contributing  cause  to  the  success  of 
the  usurper.  But,  after  all,  Sir  Herbert  seems  to  be 
rather  hazy  regarding  this  incident  which  is  so  familiar 
to  the  schoolboy,  for  he  speaks  of  "  Sir  Humphrey"  de 
Bohun  in  one  part  of  his  narrative  and  of  "  Sir  Henry  " 
de  Bohun  in  another,  and  he  leads  the  reader  to  believe 
that  De  Bohun  was  slain  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and 
also  on  the  day  before  the  battle.  But  these  are  mere 
trifles  which  do  not  disturb  our  serene  confidence  in  the 
omniscience  of  Sir  Herbert.  Indeed,  if  he  were  to  say 
that  it  was  the  English  King  who  won  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  statement. 
For  his  complete  success  in  stripping  Wallace  and 
Bruce  of  all  claims  to  hero-worship  leads  us  to  infer 
that  he  could  easily  explain  away  the  Scots'  victory  at 
Bannockburn — if  the  printer's  devil  would  only  give  him 
a  little  leisure. 

NEW  FICTION. 

*'  A  Great  Lie."   By  Wilfrid  Hugh  Chesson.    London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1897. 

TN  Mr.  Chesson's  first  chapter  an  unfortunate  cripple 
scrambles  down  to  the  seashore  and  exchanges  his 
ugliness  for  the  beauty  of  an  exceedingly  handsome 
poet  who  is  at  that  moment  being  drowned  in  a  ship- 
wreck. Apparently,  his  soul  also  undergoes  some 
change  ;  but  how  much  or  how  little  we  cannot  make 
out.  The  240  pages  of  the  book  are  a  description  of 
the  eight  days  during  which  this  miraculous  and  vague 
creature  lives.  We  had  better  confess  at  once  to  a 
distaste  for  the  miraculous,  especially  when  it  spreads 
out  its  weary  length  through  a  long  and  extremely 
solemn  novel.  The  miraculous  should  be  short,  it 
should  remain  an  idea,  to  work  it  out  in  lengthy 
detail  is  to  ensure  annoyance  or  boredom.  For  either 
the  author  makes  his  miraculous  figure  undergo  human 
experiences,  and  then  it  were  a  hundred  times  better 
that  he  should  be  entirely  human,  or  else  he  is  allowed 
to  wander  in  the  vague  regions  of  the  impossible,  and 
then  we  lose  interest.  The  miraculous  is  at  its  best  in 
the  brevity  of  a  ballad,  where  it  remains  an  idea.  The 
knight  is  riding  through  the  wood  on  the  way  to  his 
wedding,  the  Erl  King's  daughter  asks  him  thrice  to 
dance  with  her,  adding  fresh  temptations  at  every 
request.  We  have  his  refusal  again  and  again,  her 
curse,  the  wild  gallop  home  on  the  maddened  horse, 
the  trembling  mother  at  the  door,  the  son's  blanched 
and  hopeless  confession,  the  bride's  naive  inquiry  for 
her  knight  amid  the  marriage-bells  next  morning, 
He  rode  but  lately  into  the  wood  to  try  his  horse 
and  his  hound,"  the  lifting  of  the  scarlet  cloak,  there 
lay  the  knight,  dead.  All  the  power  of  the  thing  is 
squeezed  out  in  a  few  verses;  you  want  nothing 
more,  more  would  only  mean  weakness.  Then,  again, 
the  miraculous  is  impressive  when  we  are  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  somebody  believed  it.  That  is  half  the 
attraction  of  folklore.  "  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  that 
is  not  human  interests  me  "—or  words  to  that  effect. 
A  miraculous  change  such  as  Mr.  Chesson  describes  is 


not  human,  but  the  belief  in  it  is.    Here  is  your  human 
fact  :  in  this  or  that  part  of  the  country  it  was  believed 
that  if  a  man  went  out  on  a  certain  night  strange  things 
happened  to  him.    Strike  out  from  your  consciousness 
the  "  it  was  believed  "—that  is  to  say,  the  humanity  of 
the  thing — and  you  go  far  towards  annihilating  the  in- 
terest.   Translate  what  is  beautiful  as  a  belief,  what 
indeed  only  exists  as  a  belief,  into  actuality,  work  it 
out  in  long  detail,  and  you  must  be  very  clever— cleverer 
than  Mr.  Chesson — if  you  can  hold  your  reader's  atten- 
tion and  guard  him  from  annoyance.    Let  us  take  an 
example.     It  sometimes  happens — every  imaginative 
man  must  have  had  the  experience  and  every  man  can 
understand  it — it  sometimes  happens  that  by  some  odd 
shock  the  bonds  of  our  own  tyrannical  personality  are 
loosened,  and  for  an  instant  we  look  down  the  vista  of 
another's  experience  with  that  other's  eyes.  Mightily 
interesting  and  full  of  possibilities  for  the  artist.  Such 
an  accident  Mr.  Chesson  suggests  to  us.    His  hero  is 
walking  on  the  parade  ;  a  strange  woman,  mistaking 
him  for  her  former  lover,  accosts  him  as  "Ned,"  and 
he  goes  home  with  her.    There  is  her  conversation, 
recollections  of  old  times,  an  enlightening  word  here 
and  there  ;  there  is  his  photograph  on  the  mantelpiece  ; 
the  piano  on  which  Ned  used  to  play  her  tunes  ;  there 
is  her  sewing-machine,  symbol  of  the  dull  livelihood  to 
which  she  looks  forward  now  that  he  is  going  to  marry. 
The  stranger  sees  the  whole  history  at  a  glance — nay,  he 
feels  the  weight  of  it,  the  responsibility,  for  an  instant  he 
inherits  a  fellow-creature's  experience.    We  say  Mr. 
Chesson  only  "suggests,"  because  he  mars  the  interestof 
the  incident  by  attributing  it  to  a  man  who  is  not  a  man. 
Half  the  time  this  man  is  not  thinking  human  thoughts, 
but  the  dim  vaguenesses  which  Mr.  Chesson  imagines 
might  pass  through  the  brain  (if  there  is  a  brain)  of  his 
miraculous  creature.    This  is  a  bore.    But  it  is  even 
more  annoying  when  he  gives  him  human  thoughts.  A 
sewing-machine  is  thrown  away  on  such  a  monster,  and 
what  is  the  good  of  offering  a  photograph  in  a  frame, 
or  an  old  piano,  to  a  being  who,  for  all  we  know,  may 
possess  the  power  of  flying  up  the  chimney  or  trans- 
forming himself  into  a  lobster  ?    There  is  no  depending- 
on  a  hero  of  this  nature,  or  rather  of  this  no-nature  ; 
il  est  capable  de  tout,  and  therefore  a  bore  ;  and  if,  for  an 
interesting  moment,  he  kindly  abstains  from  the  per- 
formance of  inhuman  antics,  what  is  the  sense  of  his 
miraculousness  ?    Again,  the  hero  walks  out  with  a 
once  admired  schoolmistress  ;  as  they  near  the  sea,  he 
forgets  her  in  gazing  at  the  hills,  he  sees  over  her, 
round  her,  behind  her  ;  he  is  bigger,  infinitely  bigger, 
than  she  ;  she  is  a  little  giggling  nothing  at  his  side. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Chesson  puts  it  as 
reasonably  as  this,  but  he  suggests  something  of  the 
kind.   She  does  not  understand  his  ironical  mood  or  the 
stamp  of  his  foot  ;  but  she  does  not  mind,  she  is  near 
him,  and  therefore  giggles  contentedly  at  his  incom- 
prehensible talk,  and  excuses  herself  on  the  plea  that 
she  "  can't  help  it."    This  excellent  possibility  is  spoiled 
by  the  constant  reminder  that  the  man  is  no  man,  but 
a  monster.    Or,  again,  he  is  in  his  village  chapel, 
during  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  and  "there  crept  over 
him,  and,  as  it  were,  shone  from  him  a  kind  of  ecstasy 
of  estrangement  from  the  dear  people  around  him,  and 
the  precious  faith  which  they  held  and  declared."    "  An 
ecstasy  of  estrangement,"  it  is  an  almost  perfect  ex- 
pression, and  while  we  read  it  we  fall  into  a  happy 
oblivion  of  the  hero's  monstrous  nature.    But  in  the 
next  paragraph  we  are  cruelly  reminded  that  the  pearl 
has   been    cast   away   on   a  nothing,    a   ghost,  an 
absurdity.     We  remember  these  three  incidents  out 
of  a   long   book   (they  might  occupy  half  a  dozen 
pages   in  the  total  of  240),  because  on  these  three 
occasions  Mr.  Chesson,  in  the  midst  of  his  fantastics, 
has  permitted  himself  to  note  plain  human  experiences 
with  enough  detachment  to  enable  us  to  reconstruct 
them  in  the  real  world  from  which  he  stole  them.  We 
shrink  before  the  hard  man  who  could  have  had  the 
heart  to  sacrifice  these  promising  children  in  the  arms 
of  his  manufactured  idol.    The  rest  of  the  book  is 
chiefly  interest  distorted  and  incomprehensibility  for 
which  we  see  little  excuse.    Mr.  Chesson  has  given  us 
a  curious  commentary  on  his  treatment  of  his  theme. 
It  is  in  the  line  from  Tourgdneff  which  he  prints  on  his 
fly-leaf :  "When  a  man  can  deceive  himself  no  longer, 
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it  is  time  to  give  up  living."  Exactly;  but  he  must 
be  a  man  ;  the  tragedy  fades  if  he  is  anything  less  or 
more. 

The  forbearing  person  who  has  managed  to  get 
through  this  review  might  conclude  that  Mr.  Chesson 
had  written  a  book  worth  reading.  The  conclusion 
would  not  be  altogether  wrong  ;  but  the  forbearing 
person  must  carry  a  large  lump  of  his  forbearance 
along  with  him  if  he  would  venture  further  and  attack 
the  book  itself. 

"The  Mistress  of  the  Ranch."    By  Frederick  Thickstun 
Clark.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

There  is  no  medium  more  dangerous  for  an  author 
to  use  than  dialect,  and  there  is  no  surer  test  of  a 
writer's  limitations  than  the  excess  or  restraint  with 
which  he  uses  it.  Where  the  master  craftsman  will 
suggest  local  colour  by  a  deft  phrase  here,  an  idiom 
there,  the  prentice  hand  will  mistake  jargon  for  charac- 
terization, provincialisms  for  realism,  and  will  swamp 
plot,  persons,  pathos  and  humour  in  one  thick  dialectic 
sauce.  It  is  here  that  Mr.  Thickstun  Clark  has  come  to 
grief.  He  has  a  strong  story,  a  sound  first-hand  know- 
ledge of  ranch  life,  his  characters  are  well  drawn  and 
consistent,  but  he  has  been  so  enamoured  of  low  Colo- 
rado slang  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  weighting  every 
incident  with  it.  After  nearly  four  hundred  close  pages 
of  these  Americanisms,  one  feels  weary,  and  thankful 
that  the  Wild  West  is  not  in  our  hemisphere.  Thus  a 
lady  greets  for  the  first  time  the  foreman  of  her  new 
ranch: — "Reckon  I'm  a  picter  in  a  frame  to  be  sot 
down  'ere  on  the  platform  till  ye  happen  to  come  'long 
'n'  cart  me  off  permisc'ous.  Don't  ye  know  what  a 
lady's  like,  to  leave  'er  sprawlin'  'n'  straddlin'  aroun'  in 
public  like  this  ? "  Still,  Mr.  Clark  occasionally  dis- 
plays good  descriptive  powers,  as  instanced  in  the 
account  of  the  land-slip,  and  shows  more  artistic  reserve 
at  times  than  his  unfortunate  penchant  for  slang  would 
lead  one  to  expect. 

"Audrey  Craven."   By  May  Sinclair.    London :  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1897. 

This  is  a  book  by  a  new  writer,  and  it  is  not  often 
that  a  new  writer,  least  of  all  a  woman  writer,  starts 
her  career  so  fully  fledged  as  does  Miss  May  Sinclair. 
"Audrey  Craven"  is  a  clever  novel,  admirably  con- 
ceived and  well  written.  It  betrays  no  trace  of  the 
prentice  hand  ;  its  style  is  simple  and  restrained. 
The  story  is  told  straightforwardly  and  all  its  characters 
are  live  flesh  and  blood  ;  whilst  throughout  the  book 
there  reigns  the  sobriety  and  lucidity  of  diction  which 
have  come  to  be  associated  with  "  Blackwood"  and  its 
writers.  It  is  a  commonplace  observation  that  women 
are  the  most  merciless  critics  of  women,  and  it  is  certain 
that  few  men,  if  any  man  at  all,  could  have  drawn 
Audrey  Craven  as  Miss  Sinclair  has  drawn  her.  Her 
vanity,  her  shallowness,  her  callousness,  her  ignorance, 
the  plasticity  of  her  mind,  which  receives  its  impress 
from  any  strong  individuality  that  is  near  her,  are  laid 
bare,  mercilessly,  in  a  sense,  no  doubt,  but  also  with 
sympathy  ;  so  that  we  are  continually  sorry  for  her  and 
pity  her  a  little,  even  for  the  not  very  dreadful  Nemesis 
that  overtakes  her  in  the  end.  It  is  so  very  clear  all 
the  time  that  she  cannot  help  being  what  she  is,  and 
we  are  much  more  disposed  to  blame  her  two  discarded 
lovers,  Vincent  Hardy  and  Ted  Haviland,  for  being 
such  fools  as  to  think  her  an  angel  because  she  had  a 
pretty  face  and  a  Parisienne's  exquisite  taste  in  dress. 
This  shows  Miss  Sinclair  to  possess  the  genuine  creative 
sense  of  necessity,  of  inevitableness.  We  are  quite 
convinced,  scarcely  even  surprised,  for  instance,  when 
Audrey,  after  having  jilted  the  two  men  who  loved  her 
sincerely,  is  made  to  take  the  resolution  to  become  the 
mistress  of  the  man  who  does  not  love  her  and  will  not 
marry  her.  She  does  not  take  the  irrevocable  step, 
but  it  is  only  because  Langley  Wyndham  never  intended 
that  she  should,  his  interest  in  her  being  purely  pro- 
fessional as  the  original  of  the  heroine  in  his  new 
novel. 

But  if  Audrey  Craven  is  true  to  life,  Katherine  Havi- 
land is  not  less  so.  She  is  quite  as  real  a  woman  in 
her  goodness  and  her  devotion  to  her  brother.  It  was 
just  like  her  to  go  and  fall  in  love  with  Hardy  when  he 


had  succumbed  again  to  the  temptation  of  drink.  The 
men  are  perhaps  not  qufte  as  distinctly  drawn  as  the 
women  in  Miss  Sinclair's  book,  but  they  are  real  men, 
all  the  same.  Vincent  Hardy,  the  good-natured 
animal  ;  Ted  Haviland,  the  artist ;  Langley  Wyndham, 
the  novelist  ;  Knowles,  the  critic  ;  and  Flaxman  Reed, 
the  High  Church  priest  whom  Audrey  drives  into 
Rome,  all  these  are  sketched  with  an  unerring  hand, 
without  a  trace  of  exaggeration.  This,  in  fact,  is  the 
keynote  of  Miss  Sinclair's  method  ;  and  though 
"Audrey  Craven"  is  in  no  sense  a  great  work,  it 
stands  out  honourably  from  the  mass  of  rubbish  that  is 
put  upon  the  book  market  under  the  name  of  fiction  as 
a  clever  and  well-written  story.  There  is  not  a  line  in 
it  that  strives  at  "smart"  writing,  but  there  is  an 
abundance  of  good  English,  and  now  and  then  a  good 
phrase.  Audrey  is  "artless  in  perpetual  artifice,  for 
ever  revealing  herself  in  a  succession  of  disguises." 
Wyndham  says,  "You  purists  believe  in  the  beauty  of 
morality  as  well  as  in  the  immorality  of  beauty." 
Katherine  notes  for  us  a  revelation  of  feminine  cha- 
racter in  a  very  commonplace  act: — "Beware  of  a 
woman  who  kisses  you  on  both  cheeks  ;  it's  too  much 
for  friendship  and  too  little  for  love !  "  We  shall 
certainly  look  with  interest  for  another  book  from  Miss 
Sinclair's  pen. 

"Under  Shadow  of  the  Mission."    By  L.  Studdiford 
McChesney.    London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1897. 

If  the  author  herself  came  upon  her  own  book  in  a 
library  she  would  not,  in  all  probability,  catalogue  it  as 
"  Fiction."  It  is  called  "  A  Memory  of  Santa  Barbara," 
and  it  is  a  picture  of  a  certain  circle  of  men,  women 
and  children  living  the  life  of  invalids  and  faineants  in 
the  "  Esperanza  "  hotel.  We  review  it  under  the  head- 
ing of  "  Fiction  "  because  the  picturesque  qualities  win 
over  the  rest,  and  because  those  who  care  much  about 
fiction  may  care  about  this  book,  and  those  who  look  for 
other  qualities  in  it  will  be  disappointed  and  perhaps 
bored.  Mrs.  McChesney  has  given  us  a  milieu,  a  setting, 
an  artist's  study,  a  novel  without  a  story  ;  if  her  book  is 
not  fiction,  it  is  at  any  rate  fictile,  and  if  she  does  not 
use  the  potter's  wheel,  she  still  makes  a  display  of  the 
fine  clay  from  which  others  manufacture  vases.  There 
is  much  description  of  Santa  Barbara ;  but  the  book  is 
not  a  traveller's  diary,  and  cannot  be  recommended  to 
those  who  seek  for  information.  Nor  will  the  many 
discussions  on  various  subjects  stand  as  pamphlets  ; 
they  are  not  serious  contributions  to  contemporary 
philosophy.  And  though  every  page  reveals  the  author's 
character,  we  do  not  feel  as  if  we  were  reading  an 
autobiography.  It  is,  indeed,  as  a  piece  of  self-revela- 
tion that  the  book  is  chiefly  interesting ;  but,  most 
luckily,  the  author  appears  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact. 
If  the  self-revelation  had  been  more  conscious,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  less  successful,  less  like  good 
fiction  ;  as  it  is,.  Ultimata's  character  (Ultimata  is  the 
author's  hotel  nickname)  comes  out  in  that  best  of  all 
ways,  as  it  were  by  accident,  and  in  a  fashion  that 
might  fairly  make  the  professed  novelist  envious. 
Through  her  love  of  her  daughter  and  of  nature, 
through  her  relation  to  other  people  and  her  judgment 
of  them,  through  the  part  she  takes  in  the  discussions, 
she  draws  her  own  portrait.  These  discussions  on 
theology,  woman's  place  in  the  world,  spiritualism, 
and  so  on,  are,  of  course,  the  most  dangerous  por- 
tions of  the  book.  In  places  they  are  boring,  and  for 
this  there  is  no  remedy.  If  in  other  places  they  are 
irritating,  this  is  the  fault  of  the  reader,  who  forgets  for 
the  moment  that  he  is  reading  a  piece  of  self-revelation 
rather  than  a  pamphlet.  And  here  she  is  singularly 
helpful — and,  unconsciously,  a  true  artist — for  if  she 
irritates  us  on  one  page  by  a  narrow  statement,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  she  will  describe  on  the  next  an 
opposite  emotion  which  goes  far  to  negative  the  narrow- 
ness. Not  the  least  achievement  in  the  drawing  of 
Ultimata's  character  is  the  presentation  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  highly  sensitive  and  keenly  emotional  nature, 
apt,  one  would  say,  to  be  swayed  by  every  gust,  still 
remains  with  the  beliefs  she  holds  so  fiercely.  We 
realize  how  entirely  opinions,  even  on  the  most  abstruse 
questions,  are  a  matter  of  character.  Besides  the  mili- 
tant aspect  of  the  book,  there  are  two  other  charac- 
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teristics  which  might  annoy  one  who  was  not  looking 
with  artist's,  or  novel-reading,  eyes.  One  is  what  we 
might  in  England  unkindly  describe  as  tall-talk.  No 
one,  however,  who  sees  the  whole  figure  of  Ultimata 
would  retain  his  irritation  against  "  broader  sweeps  " 
and  "  uplooking ";  he  might  still  be  puzzled,  as  he 
would  be  in  real  life,  if  he  met  Ultimata  face  to  face. 
And  the  other  is  an  emotional  manufacture  of  mountains 
out  of  molehills.  All  Ultimata's  friends,  and  especially 
her  women  friends,  are  intensely  interesting;  no  one  of 
them  is  commonplace,  they  are  ablaze  with  spirituality, 
meaning,  and  beautiful  qualities.  Certainly  this  makes 
interesting  reading,  and  it  is  very  like  Ultimata ;  a 
trait  excellently  revealed  without  explanation — only 
somewhere  she  says  that  falling  in  love  with  women 
has  been  her  life-long  weakness.  Her  appreciation  of 
women  is  intense  ;  she  is  a  regular  woman's  woman, 
and,  in  this  respect,  very  far  removed  from  the 
proverbial  woman  writer.  And  here  we  must  re- 
mark how  large  and  how  real  a  part  is  played  by 
dress  "  under  shadow  of  the  Mission."  The  dress- 
ing is  varied  and  splendid — apparently  it  needs  a 
writer  more  than  ordinarily  spiritual  and  intellectual 
to  allow  clothes  the  importance  they  enjoy  in  real  life, 
and  this  particular  writer's  clothes  are  not  at  all  vague, 
we  see  them.  Many  other  things  besides  dresses — 
expeditions  and  picnics,  for  instance,  rides,  scraps  of 
conversation,  and  especially  the  very  beautiful  relation 
between  a  mother  and  her  little  daughter — receive  fuller 
treatment  than  in  ordinary  fiction,  because  in  a  con- 
nected story  there  is  either  no  leisure  for  such  everyday 
occurrences,  or  else  they  are  touched  upon  for  a  purpose 
and  not  for  their  intrinsic  interest.  Mrs.  McChesney  is 
under  no  such  compulsion,  and  she  has  plenty  of 
leisure  ;  she  writes,  therefore,  of  all  that  interests  her, 
and  when  she  is  not  interested  she  does  not  write.  As 
this  is  an  American  work — and  very  American— it  would 
hardly  be  etiquette  to  leave  it  without  a  word  about  the 
style.  Even  the  jaundiced  would  admit  that  Mrs. 
McChesney  means  well  with  her  style — sometimes, 
perhaps,  too  well.  She  has  a  trick,  for  instance,  of 
dropping  the  article;  she  talks  of  the  dove's  "flight 
over  unshored  sea,  until  wet  and  wearied  it  flutters 
back  to  warmth  of  human  hand  ;  then  from  waste  of 
waters  wins  green  hope  for  the  waiting  earth."  This  is 
an  extreme  instance.  Then  she  once  uses  an  expres- 
sion which  might  raise  a  smile — really  it  is  a  pure 
matter  of  words,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mean- 
ing— Boston  offers  great  advantages  for  culture,  as  all 
the  world  knows  ;  but  it  is  not  well  to  speak  of  its 
"  art  advantages."  It  is  rather  late  to  protest  against 
the  growth  of  "  ists  "  and  "isms"  and  other  appen- 
dages of  a  like  nature  ;  but  even  those  who  welcome 
"scientist"  might  draw  the  line  at  "  mediumistic."  If 
this  particular  branch  of  human  learning  cannot  get  on 
without  such  words,  it  were  better  to  shake  hands  with 
it  at  once — and  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  valid 
reason.  But  perhaps  any  blemishes  in  style  may  also 
be  excused  on  our  plea  of  self-revelation.  Certainly 
the  book  gives  us  great  pleasure  as  it  is  ;  we  would  not 
have  it  different. 

"  Phroso."  A  Romance.    By  Anthony  Hope.   London  : 
Methuen  &  Co.  1897. 

It  is  pleasant  nowadays  to  find  an  eminently  compre- 
hensible romance  by  a  plain,  straightforward  English- 
man. The  name  of  the  adventurous  young  hero  of  Mr. 
Hope's  latest  story  is  Wheatley,  Lord  Wheatley. 
Perhaps,  if  he  had  been  asked,  he  might  have  preferred 
to  go  to  a  bank  in  South  America  or  a  principality  in 
Germany  ;  but  he  was  not  asked,  so  there  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  start  off  and  face  such  difficulties  as  Mr. 
Hope,  in  his  wisdom,  had  prepared  for  him  in  the 
/Egean.  These  difficulties  divide  themselves  into  two 
parts,  a  dull  part  and  an  exciting  part.  It  would  be 
too  solemn  to  inquire  deeply  why  the  long  fight  with 
Constantine  is  not  exciting.  Perhaps  it  is  too  discon- 
nected, too  diffuse  ;  perhaps  the  fault  is  Phroso's, 
possibly  she  might  have  brought  things  to  a  keener 
edge  if  she  had  acted  her  best.  At  any  rate  the  interest 
narrows  and  excitement  begins  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Turkish  Governor,  and  happily  he  lasts  for  some  hun- 
dpsd  and  fifty  pages. 


RECENT  ART-BOOKS  IN  ITALY. 

"  II  Camposanto  di  Pisa."    I.  B.  Supino.    Firenze  :  Fratelli 
Alinari.  1896. 

"  Modena  Artistica."    A.  Venturi.    Modena  :  Angclo  Namais 
e  C.  1896. 

"  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo."    Discorso  di  Pompco  Molmcnti. 

Firenze  :  Roberto  Paggi.  1896. 
"  Frate  Angelico.     Studio  d'  Arte  di  Domenico  Tumiati." 

Firenze  :  Roberto  Paggi.  1897. 

"  T  ]  NITED  ITALY  "  is  becoming  intensely  conscious  of  her 
\J  works  of  art.  The  last  few  years  have  been  marked 
by  a  great  uprising  of  art-critics  ;  and  young  men  are  actively 
engaged  in  unearthing,  from  churches  and  convents,  pictures  that 
have  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  collectors  or  of  the  historians 
of  Italian  art.  Especially  observable  is  this  activity  in  the 
North-East  of  the  Peninsula — Venice,  for  instance— and  in 
Tuscany.  A  couple  of  years  ago  Angelo  Conti,  now  Professor 
at  the  Accademia  dclle  Belle  Arti  in  Venice,  published  an 
interesting  and  beautifully  got  up  book  on  Giorgione  ;  and  the 
last  few  months  have  seen  the  issue  of  four  publications,  all  by 
young  men,  which  speak  well  for  the  acumen  and  conscientious- 
ness of  research  in  our  most  rec;nt  writers.  These  very  young 
men,  admirers  of  English  thought  and  English  literature,  are 
perhaps  still  too  much  under  the  influence  of  Ruskin  and  his 
friends  and  followers,  inasmuch  as  they  over-accentuate  the 
philosophical  and  symbolical  side  of  painting  ;  but  this  is 
probably  a  passing  and  salutary  phase,  a  reaction  against  the 
extreme  mechanism,  the  mania  for  classification  in  accordance 
with  outward  characteristics,  that  marked  such  criticism  as 
existed  some  years  ago.  A  union  of  the  two  methods — and  the 
books  before  us  seem  to  promise  such  a  union — will  result  in 
an  excellent  school  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Supino's  book  on  the  Pisan  "Camposanto"  is  a  case 
in  point.  It  is  both  critical  and  descriptive  ;  but  the  criticisms, 
moving  on  Morellian  lines,  do  not  exaggerate  Morellian 
methods,  and  the  descriptions  are  terse  and  straightforward. 
Moreover,  internal  evidence  is  not  relied  on  alone,  but  the 
archives,  the  ledgers  of  the  ancient  Pisan  Republic  and  of  the 
Cathedral  Chapter,  have  been  thoroughly  searched  for  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  building  of  the  Camposanto  and  the 
execution  of  the  frescoes.  Important,  too,  as  a  description  of 
the  place  in  the  sixteenth  century,  especially  as  regards  such 
frescoes  as  have  now  almost  disappeared,  or  have  been  very 
much  retouched  or  even  repainted,  is  the  manuscript  of  the 
good  Canon  Totti,  from  which  Mr.  Supino  gives  many 
interesting  quotations.  The  manuscript  finished  "on  the  21st 
day  of  August,  1593,  on  a  Friday,"  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Cathedral  archives.  To  the  discussion  of  the  frescoes  Mr. 
Supino  prefixes  an  Introduction  treating  of  the  date  of  the 
building  of  the  Camposanto  and  of  the  much-vexed  question 
of  its  decoration.  He  adduces  documents  to  confute  Vasari's 
statement  that  the  edifice  was  already  erected  in  1283,  and  to 
show  that  the  works  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  four- 
teenth and  into  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the 
making  and  placing  of  the  painted  glass  windows,  of  which 
he  gives  an  interesting  description,  carrying  the  labour  on 
till,  at  any  rate,  1469.  In  discussing  the  authorship  of  the 
frescoes  Mr.  Supino  acts  as  champion  for  the  Pisan  artists 
of  that  time.  He  shows  that  in  the  fourteenth  century 
Pisa  possessed  a  celebrated  artist  in  Traini,  pupil  of  Orcagna, 
who  painted  "  Le  Storie  di  S.  Domenico"  for  the  church  of  S. 
Caterina  at  Pisa,  and  the  very  beautiful  "  Trionfo  di  S.  Tommaso 
d'  Aquino."  He  remarks  that  it  were  surely  strange  if  neither 
Traini  nor  any  of  his  compatriots  (e.g.  Bernardo  Nelli)  had 
been  called  to  ornament  the  great  monument  of  their  native 
city,  and  finds  that  the  frescoes  attributed  to  Giotto,  Buffal- 
macco,  Orcagna,  and  Lorenzetti  display  characteristics  proper 
rather  to  the  Pisan  than  to  the  Florentine  school  of  art.  "  The 
Triumph  of  Death"  and  the  "Last  Judgment"  are  attributed 
to  Traini,  Orcagna's  pupil ;  the  "  Anchorites "  to  unnamed 
Pisan  artists  ;  the  "  Story  of  S.  Ranieri "  to  the  Andrea  da 
Firenze,  brought  to  light  by  Professor  Bonaini,  and  to  Antonio 
Veneziano ;  the  "  Story  of  Job "  to  Francesco  da  Volterra, 
pupil  of  Giotto ;  the  "  Genesis  "  frescoes  to  Pietro  di  Puccio, 
who  had  been  working  in  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto  ;  to  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  those  which  have  always  gone  under  his  name.  The 
book,  like  all  Alinari's  publications,  is  well  illustrated. 

In  "  Modena  Artistica"  Mr.  Venturi  has  collected  a  number 
of  his  magazine  articles  relating  to  the  art  of  his  native  place. 
They  are  highly  suggestive,  full  of  curious  facts  and  sound 
criticism. 

On  24  May,  1896,  the  Venetians  celebrated  the  second 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo  ;  and  on 
this  occasion  Mr.  Molmenti  delivered  the  address  now  pub- 
lished by  Roberto  Paggi  in  the  "  Multa  Renascentur  "  series. 
Technicalities  would  of  course  have  been  out  of  place  here. 
The  speaker  has  aimed  at  describing  Tiepolo's  work  and 
surroundings  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  the  man  as  much  as 
the  painter,  the  milieu  as  much  as  the  artist  who  moved 
in  it.  As  Mr.  Molmenti  justly  remarks,  however,  Tiepolo  was 
influenced  to  a  singularly  small  extent  by  the  society  of  the 
time.    His  inspiration  was  broad  and  vigorous,  in  an  age 
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dominated  by  what  was  merely  pretty.  He  carried  his  art  out 
of  the  salons  into  the  full  light  of  the  open  air,  attempting  and 
obtaining  effects  unknown  to  his  forerunners  ;  and  he  united 
to  his  feeling  for  physical  force  a  sentiment  and  a  poetry  of 
colouring-  proper  rather  to  the  eighteenth  century  (the  cen- 
tury of  Watteau  and  Greuze)  than  his  own  or  to  preceding 
centuries. 

"  Frate  Angelico  "  aims  at  placing  the  gentle  friar  before  the 
world  as  an  artist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  :  an  artist  who 
consciously  seeks  effects  and  colours  ;  whose  work  was  not 
simply  "an  emanation"  of  his  religious  life,  however  strictly 
in  connexion  with  it,  but  a  product  that  can  and  must  be 
judged  by  the  rules  applied  to  that  of  other  painters.  More- 
over, Fra  Angelico  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  representative 
of  the  mystic  in  contradistinction  to  the  naturalistic  school  ; 
these  two  schools,  says  our  author,  Mr.  R.  Paggi,  who  is  here, 
however,  juggling  with  words,  did  not  exist  during  the  "  Rina- 
scimento"  ;  they  have  their  being  only  in  the  minds  of  later 
critics.  He  is  as  much  an  heir  of  the  ages  as  any  so-called 
naturalistic  painter.  He  does  not  close  the  period  of  Giotto, 
as  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  would  have  it  ;  he  does  not  open 
the  school  of  Umbrian  mystics,  as  the  followers  of  Rio  have 
imagined  ;  he  is  not  an  artist  behind  his  time  {in  ritardd),  as 
Paul  Mantz  and  Eugene  Muntz  conclude  ;  but  he  reveals  to 
him  who  unders'andeth  the  true  spirit  of  his  land  (read 
Florence)  at  the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Such  the  thesis. 
To  prove  it  the  author  investigates  the  relations  of  Fra 
Angelico's  art  to  that  of  Giotto's  successors,  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  technically  connected  with  Lorenzo 
Monaco,  who  derives  from  Orcagna  ;  devotes  a  chapter  to 
the  influences,  artistic  and  natural,  to  which  the  friar  was 
exposed  when  he  followed  St.  Dominic  into  Umbria  ;  and 
examines  the  pictures  preserved  in  Florence  in  the  light  of  the 
artistic  effects  afforded  by  the  outlook  over  the  hills  of  Fiesole 
from  the  monastery  at  S.  Domenico.  A  discussion  of  the 
frescoes  in  San  Marco  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  parallel 
between  the  famous  "  Crucifixion"  in  the  Refectory,  Perugino's 
"  Crucifixion  "  in  S.  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi,  and  Holman  Hunt's 
"  Shadow  of  the  Cross."  The  ground-plan  of  the  work  is  good. 
But  the  author,  who  is  very  young,  has  unfortunately  been 
attracted  in  quite  an  exaggerated  degree  by  Ruskin  and  the 
Pre-Raphaelites.  He  considerably  exaggerates  the  relation  of 
painting  to  music.  He  exceeds  in  his  similitudes  between 
paintings  and  flowers,  notably  in  his  description  (p.  133)  of  the 
great  "Deposition''  in  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti.  He 
has  yet  to  learn  that  a  long  description  of  the  impression  a 
picture  produces  on  him,  with  a  few  technical  remarks  at  the 
end,  is  not  the  way  to  criticize  that  picture.  But  he  is  deter- 
mined to  see  with  his  own  eyes  ;  he  has  a  firm  grasp  of  his 
subject,  though  his  lack  of  concentration  unfortunately  tends 
to  hide  the  fact  from  the  reader  ;  he  is  a  patient  observer.  His 
book  is  the  prelude  to  good  work  which  he  should  do  when  he 
has  grown  out  of  his  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  become  a  more 
sober,  scientific  worker. 

THIS  WEEK'S  EOOKS. 

America  and  the  Americans.  Heinemann. 

Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,  The  (Fritz  Hommel).  S.P.C.K. 

Annual  Register,  The.    Longmans.  i8j. 

Athens,  British  School  at  :  The  Annual  of  the.    Macmillan.    ioj.  6d. 

Audrev  Craven  (May  Sinclair).  Blackwood. 

Birds,  The  Migration  of  (Charles  Dixon).    Horace  Cox. 

Bishop  Barlowe's  Dialogue  (J.  R.  Lunn).    Ellis  &  Keene.    is.  6d. 

Broken  Threads  (Compton  Reade).    Hurst  &  Blackett.  6s. 

Cscar's  Gallic  War.    Book  IV.  (  fohn  Brown).    Blackie.    is.  6d. 

Carlton  Priors  (  John  Stafford).    Chatto  &  Windus.  6s. 

Chances  of  Death,  The.    2  vols.  (Karl  Pearson).    Arnold.  25J. 

Cicero,  The  Correspondence  of.    Vol.  V  (Tvrrell  &  Purser).    Longmans,  14*. 

Cromwell.  The  House  of  (James  Waylen).  Stock. 

Dickens,  Charles,  The  Novels  of  (F.  G.  Kittonl.  Stock. 

Drawing-room  Cynic  (Lorin  Kaye).  Macqueen. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine  (June). 

Fall  of  a  Star,  The  (Sir  William  Magnay).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Flowering  Plants  (Mrs.  A.  Bel').    Philip,  is. 
Geology,  A  Text-hook  of  (W.  J.  Harrison).    Blackie.    3s.  6d. 
German  Course,  A  Second  (H.  Baumann).    Blackie.    2s.  6d. 
German  Stories  (L.  de  Saumarez  Brock).    Blackie.    is.  6d. 
Gift  of  the  Life,  The  (  lames  Cassidy).    Chapman  &  Hall.  6s. 
Grains  of  Sense  (V  Welby).    Dent.  2s. 

Greek  Civilization,  A  Survey  of  (J.  P.  Mahaffy).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Impossibilities  (Israfel  Mondego).  Henry. 

In  the  Tideway  (Flora  Annie  Steel).    Constable.  6s. 

In  ValUmbrosa  (Adeline  Sergeant).  White. 

Invisible  Plavmate,  The,  and  W.  V.  Her  Book  (W.  Canton).    Isbister.    3*.  (d. 
Isabella  the  Catholic  (M.  Le  Baron  de  Nervo).    Smith,  Elder.    11s.  6d. 
Later  Gleanings  (W.  E.  Gladstone).  Murray. 

Law  of  Libel  and  Slander,  2nd  Edition  (H.  Fraser).    Clowes.    12s.  6d. 

Law  of  I  ibel,  An  Outline  of  the  (W.  Blake  Odgers).    Macmillan.    3$.  6d. 

Mankind,  The  History  of.  Part  iq(F.  Ratzel).    Macmillan.  is. 

Memories  of  the  Months  (Sir  Herbert  Maxwell).    Arnold.  6s. 

Mrs.  Crichtor.'s  Creditor  (Mrs.  Alexander).  White. 

My  Lord  Fluke  (E  W  Hornung).    Cassell.  6s. 

Natural  History,  The  Concise.    Hutchinson.  5.*-. 

Nature  in  Dante,  The  Treatment  of  (L.  Oscar  Kuhns).    Arnold.  5s. 

Ninete»n;h-r*nfrv  Miracle,  A  (Z.  Z.)    Chatto  &  Windus. 

North  American  Review,  The  (May). 

OW  Man'sVf-wVl   o  -ard  Merrick).    Richards.    3s.  6d. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine  (June). 

Peter  the  Oreat.  2  vols.  tN.  Waliszewski).  Heinemann. 

Poem^  (Horace  Srn  th).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Poems,  New  (Frircis  Thompson).    Constable.  6j. 

Rogues  of  t  he  Fiery  Cross  (S.  Walkey).    Cassell.  55. 

Royal  Academy  P|Ctu»"es,  Part  ^.    Cassell.  is. 

Silence  Broken,  The  (G.  M.  Robins).    Hurst  &  Blackett.  ie. 

Sketches  in  paveprler,  Blue  and  Green  (Jerome  K.  Jerome).    Longmans.  6s. 

Social  Transformations  of  the  Victorian  Age  (T.  H.  S.  Escott).    Seeley.  6s. 

Spanish  Protestants  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (C.  A.  Wilkins).  Heinemann. 


Springtime  (Charles  Peters).    Religious  Tract  Society. 

Thames  Sonnets  and  Semblances  (Armour  and  Macdougall).    Mathews.  5s. 

Theatrical  World  of  1896,  The  (W.  Archer).  Scott. 

Trialsof  a  Staff-Officer  (Charles  King).    Lippincott.    3s.  6d. 

Triumph  of  Destiny,  A  (J.  H.  T wells).    Lippincott.  5i. 

True  George  Washington,  The  (P.  L.  Ford).    Lippincott.    ys.  6d. 

Western  Asia  :  A  Ride  through  (Clive  Bigham).    Macmillan.    Ss.  6d. 

Wild  Myrtle  (L.  M.  Little).    Dent.    3s.  6d. 

Winds  of  March,  The  (George  Knight).  Jarrold. 

Wrekin  Sketches  (Emma  Boore).    Elliot  Stock. 

The  Editor  cannot  imdertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

NOTICE. — The  price  of  hack  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charge 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 

FRANCE. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  PARIS  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Le  Kiosque  Vermimes, 
Cour  de  Rome,  and  at  the  Galignani  Library,  Nice. 

AMERICA. 

Copies  are  071  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.  ,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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PALL   MALL  CLUB. 


ESTD. 
1893. 


Candidates'  names  are  invited  for  the  election  of  not  exceeding  500 
New  Town  Members  and  1,000  New  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Country 
Members,  prior  to  entering  upon  new  premises. 

These  are  being  elected  at  the  "  Original"  rates  of  Annual  Subscription,  £3  3s. 
for  Town  Members,  and  £1  Is.  for  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Country  Members, 
subject  to  a  nominal  Entrance  Fee. 

Applications  for  vacancies  are  requested  to  be  sent  in  not  later  than  May  31,  1897, 
and  will  be  dealt  with  in  order  of  priority. 

On  this  list  being  closed,  the  Annual  Subscription  mill  be  raised  to  £5  5s.  for 
Town  Members,  and  £2,  2s.  for  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Country  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscriptions  of  Candidates  now  applying  will  (if  elected)  date  from 
July  1,  1897. 

For further  particulars  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

PALL   MALL    CLUB  OFFICES, 

60  HAYMARKET,  S.W. 

ROYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— Every  Evening. 
GRAND  OPERA. 
For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 
Box  Office  now  open. 

TTMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

■*-'  Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment— Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  as  the  great  TrickoII. 
Doors  open  at  7.45.  .  

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

WAGNER'S    ANNIVERSARY    CONCERT  TO-DAY, 
SATURDAY,  at  3. 
(Anniversary  of  Wagner's  Birthday,  22nd  May,  1813.) 
Conductor-Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 
Vocalist-Mr.  LOUIS  FROLICH. 
Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  is.,  at  usual  Agents,  and  Robert  Newman's 
Box-office,  Queen's  Hall,  W.  

FENCING  A  SPECIALITY. 

MCPHERSON'S       HIGH  -  CLASS  GYMNASIUM, 
30  SLOANE  STREET. 
UNDER    ROYAL  PATRONAGE. 

Instruction  in  all  Physical  Exercises  for  all  Ages  and  all  Ailments. 

Prospectus  forwarded  free. 
Member  of  the  Eritish  College  of  Physical  Education. 

 Telegrams^  "GYMNICAL," JLondon.  

THE     GOLD    FIELDS    OF  LYDENBURG, 

1  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the 
COMPANY  will  be  held  at  Johannesburg  on  the  7th  Tune  next. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  Closed  from  the  1st  to  7th  Jure,  both  dates 
inclusive. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

LIMITED,  SECRETARIES. 
7  Lothbury,  E.C.,  May  act,  1897.  T.  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 
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THE  BERKELEY  HOTEL 
THE  BERKELEY  RESTAURANT 

ARE  NOW  OPEN. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  winter. 
Entrance  to  Hotel :  1  BERKELEY  STREET. 
Entrance  to  Restaurant  :  74  PICCADILLY. 

AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly?  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

Proprietors — MM.  -J  eL'GF^N'F                            From  the  Savoy. 

A/r ALVERN    COLLEGE.— The   HEAD  MASTERSHIP 

of  this  College  has  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Kev.  A.  St. 
John  Okay,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  the  Council  will  proceed  at  the 
earliest  date  possible  to  elect  a  successor.    CANDIDATES  must  be  Graduates  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin  University,  and  in  priest's  orders  at  the  time  of 
election,  or  within  three  months  after  appointment. — Applications  accompanied  by 
Testimonials,  not  exceeding  six  in  number,  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Friday, 
June  11,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  who  will  in  the  meantime  supply  any 
further  information  that  may  be  desired. 

■DADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

of  £So,  One  of  £$o,  One  of  £40.     Examination  begins  July  14th.— For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

V-'    NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 
Ten  Scholarships  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £So  and  £-20  per  annum  will  be 
awarded.    Also  one  Scholarship  of  £y$  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  Sons 
of  Old  Cheltonians  only.    Chief  subjects  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates 
must  be  under  15. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

TJEVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed  or 

Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  purchased,  or  Loans  granted 
thereon,  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST  SOCIETY, 
Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand,  W.C.     Established  1835. 
Capital  ,£500,000. 

T_T  ANOVER — Young  ENGLISHMAN  can  be  Kh-CLl  ViLJJ 

AJ-    in  a  good  GERMAN  TUTOR'S  FAMILY.    Thorough  Tuition  with  very 
satisfactory  results.    Excellent  references  to  English  parents  of  former  pupils.— 
For  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  Canon  Dodd,  Stretton,  near  Warrington. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor.  J.  OLARK. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  Hirer  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.    Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra,  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  KCHFNARD.         Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND    HOT1SX,,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

Berwick's 

THE  BEST            ^H%,  < 

■"W  Powder 
pland  &  Sons' 

BORE  TJII^T^IO. 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.M.  THE   KING   OF  PORTUGAL. 

1  The  Private  Secretary  to  H.M.  the  Kino  of  Porti-oai.  writes  :— "  With  the 
Bgle  but  rather  >hort  harrelled  rifle,  using  the  same  cartridge,  His  Majesty  has 
Bot  lately  a  stag  (an  old  one)  at  'jZo  paces." 

THOMAS   BLAND   &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
WORKS:  BIRMINGHAM. 

MEDOC-VIN  ORDINAIRE.       Zl Do^;ts. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s.  8s. 
at  much  higher  prices. 

ST.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.    On  com- 
parison it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.     The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17s.     9s.  6d. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

3  Dozen  Bottles  or  fi  Do-en  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  In  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 

General  Price  Ziist  Free  by  Post. 

JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

UVERPOOL :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St. 

BOOKS. 
H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSKLLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED    AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."   Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.  and  37  PICCADILLY.  W„  LONDON. 

]\/T EMORY.— Prof.  A.  Loisette's  Assimilative  MEMORY 

-LV1  SYSTEM. 

The  last,  most  complete  and  perfect  edition. 
Arranged  for  Self-Instruction. 
Speaking  Without  Notes.    Mind-Wandering  Cured. 
Indispensable  in  preparing  for  Examinations. 
Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 
Cloth  bound,  with  Portra>t  and  Autograph.     Price  net  $2.50  American,  10s.  6d. 
English.    Posr  free.    Prospectus  with  opinions  of  Educators,  Scientific,  Professional 
and  Business  Men  all  over  the  world  free.— Address,  A.  Loisette,  237  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  200  Regent  Street,  London.    Not  sold  elsewhere. 

NOW   READY  NUMBER  I.  OF 

THE  COMET 

A  Magazine  of  Free  Opinion 

CONTAINING 

AN     ARRAIGNMENT     OF  ROYALTY. 

Price  is. 

At  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls. 
Trade  Supplied  by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 

Just  published,  post  8vo.  6s. 

A  DRAMA  in  DREGS  :  Life  Study.    By  the  Hon.  CORALIE 

Glyn,  Author  of  "  A  Woman  of  To-morrow." 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co. 

EPPS'S  OOCOAINE. 

COCOA.NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  l>e?.n*)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
•Bbjec''"!  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
Me  a  f.r.ely-flavoured  powder  -  ''CoCOAIM/*  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
bailing  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place,    la  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system.  Sold  only  in  labelled  Tins. 
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M.  &  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK   LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  300  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


TTORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish)  with 
J-  J-  unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.. 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes  ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action  ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Three  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  100  years. 
Telegrams,  "Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

JOB   HORSES.— JOB   HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.    Established  above  80  years. 

HOMELESS  BOYS  OF  LONDON. 


THE 


FUNDS  are  greatly  NEEDED  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  training-ships  Arethusa  and  Chichester,  and  the  seven  homes  on 
shore,  under  the  management  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Refuges 
for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children.  Founded  by  the  late  William 
Williams,  Esq.,  in  1843.  Nearly  1,000  boys  and  girls  are  now  being 
supported  in  the  ships  and  homes. 

An  urgent  appeal  is  made  to  raise  funds.  Will  each  reader  of  this 
appeal,  who  believes  in  saving  the  children  and  sympathizes  with  the 
work  done  for  their  benefit  in  these  ships  and  homes,  kindly  send  a 
contribution  for  the  support  of  the  children  ? 

Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited  and  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  214  High  Holborn,  W.C., 
and  by 

H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Secretary. 

HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary. 
London  Home  and  Offices,  164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 

'"PHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £1    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  Williatn  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED   BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
President — H.  R.  H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 
Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 


Treasurers^-  R  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

IH.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS, 


Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  poor  on  their  own  application,  with- 
out Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every 
day  more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible 
Eye  Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly 
growing  needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In- 
Patients  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief. 
This  will  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  pro- 
vide which,  and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic 
Science  and  Surgery,  a  sum  of  at  least  .£50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main- 
tenance purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co. ,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


ROYAL  ALFRED   AGED  MERCHANT 
SEAMEN'S  INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED  IN"  1867. 


For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  Home  or  Pension  for 
worn-out  and  destitute  Merchant  Sailors. 
Average  income,  ^5,000. 

Number  of  old  seamen  pensioned  since  1867,  1,200. 

Number  of  present  applicants,  250, 

Of  whom  240  must  be  rejected,  as  the  Institution  cannot 
afford  to  fill  up  more  than  10  vacancies. 

Yet  all  these  poor  old  men  have  a  claim  upon  each  of 
us.  They  have  spent  their  lives  in  most  arduous  service, 
conveying  to  us  across  stormy  seas  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life.  In  their  old  age  they  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  long  toil  and  exposure,  as  well  as  from  the  conse- 
quence of  illnesses  and  accidents  so  frequently  incurred  in 
their  dangerous  calling.  They  are  mostly  miserably  poor. 
Those  whom  we  cannot  help  have  no  home  to  look  forward 
to  but  the  workhouse. 

Among  your  Charities,  please  remember  them. 


President—^.  S.  DONKIN,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Chairman  : 

ADMIRAL  SIR  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  K.C.B. 
Vice-  Chairman  : 
CAPTAIN  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.S. 
Bankers— Messrs.  WILLIAMS,  DEACON,  &  CO., 
Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 
Secretary — 58  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C* 
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The  Subscription  List  will  open  on  SATURDAY,  22nd  May,  and  will  elose  on  op  before  WEDNESDAY,  26th  May,  for  both  Town  and  Country. 


COLONIAL     GOLDFIELDS,  LIMITED, 

INVITE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  SHARES  OP 

COOLGARDIE  BREWERY,  Ltd. 

CAPITAL   ^100,000 

Divided  into  36,000  Eight  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  and  64,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each, 

Of  which  10,000  Preference  and  10,003  Ordinary  Shares  are  reserved  for  future  issue,  and  28,0CO  fully  paid  Ordinary  Shares  are  taken  by  the  Vendors 

in  part  payment  of  the  purchase. 

The  Preference  Shares  are  entitled  to  a  Cumulative  Preference  dividend  of  Eight  per  Cent,  per  annum,  and  rank  as  regards 

capital  In  priority  to  the  Ordinary  Shares. 


ISSUE    OF  £80,000, 

of  wmrn 

28,000  8  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each,  and 
26.0C0  Ordinary  Snares  of  £1  eacn  are  now  offered  for  subscription. 

PAYABLE— 
Pre7erencs.  Ordinary. 

£  ».  d.  *.  a. 

4  0  on  Application.  2  6  on  Application. 
6  0  on  Allotment.  5  0  on  Allotment. 

5  0  One  Month  after  Allotment.  2  6  One  Month  after  Allotment. 
5  0  Two  Months  after  Allotment. 

£10   0  10  0 

And  the  Balance  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  as  and  when  required. 


d<rectors. 

A.  H.  CHANTER,  Esq.,  D'rector  of  Arnold,  Perrett  &  Co.,  Limited,  Gloucestershire. 
•HENRY  WELD-BLDNDELL,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Combrook  Brewery  Company, 

Limited,  Manchester. 
BASIL  D.  QTJIHAMPTON,  Esq.,  Late  Managing  Partner  of  Eyre's  Brewery,  King's 

Lynn. 

•  Being  a  Director  of  the  Vendor  Company  will  join  the  Board  after  allotment. 
MANAGER-MR.  T.  R.  HARD  MAN. 
BANKERS. 

UNION  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  LIMITED,  62  Oorahill,  London  ;  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Branches. 
THE  BANK  OF  AU3TRALASI  A,  4  Threadneedle  Street,  E.G. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  HAYS,  SCHMEiTAU  &  ANCRUM,  31  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

London— Messrs.  FORD.  RHODES  *  FORD,  81  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Ls  Australia — Messrs.  FORD,  F.HODE3,  FORD  &  Co.,  Perth  and  Coolgardie. 

BROKERS. 

In  LONDON— Messrs.  EEAD  &  BRIGSTOCK,  5  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 
Ix  Edin-bcrch— Messrs.  HARDIE  &.  TURNBULL,  42  George  Street. 

SECRETARY.  OFFICES. 

Mr.  HENRY  J.  BARCLAY.  70  CORNHILL,  KG 


PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  is  formed  to  acquire  as  a  going  concern  the  "  Lion  Brewery  and 
Ice  Company,  Limited,"  in  Coolgardie,  Wf  stern  Australia,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  further  working  capital  to  extend  the  business  so  as  to  meet  the  increasing 
requirements  of  this  populous  town  and  district. 

The  Property  comprises  three  Town  Lots,  Nos.  respectively  1,  18,  and  390,  held  in 
fee  simple,  on  which  are  the  Brewery,  Cottage,  Stables,  and  Well.  Also  the  brewing 
plant,  vats,  ca»ks,  horse",  lorries,  loose  plant,  tools,  implements,  and  office  furniture, 
and  ftoek  in  hand  to  a  considerable  amount. 

The  business  was  established  in  February,  1896,  and  in  the  10  months  pnding 
Hov  ember  la»t  the  beer  sales  amounted  to  £15,456.  The  population  of  Coolgardie 
mi  the  surrounding  district  is  6teadily  growing,  and  the  output  can  therefore  be 
greatly  increased. 

The  Brewery  is  substantially  built  and  centrally  si'uatcd.  The  machinery  and 
plant  are  in  nr-t-class  order,  and  the  prtsent  output  could  be  doubled  without 
•fertaxing  either  the  n  achinery  or  the  accommodation. 

Since  the  Brewery  was  first  established  the  demand  for  locally  brewed  ales,  which 
are  h»st  adapted  for  the  ellmatc  and  are  most  in  favour  with  the  population,  has 
Mtadily  increased,  and  from  an  independent  report  upon  the  business  obtained  by 
OMonial  Goldfields,  Limited,  it  appears  that  in  Coolgardie  alone,  all  the  licensed 
with  tint  one  exception,  are  supplied  either  entirely  or  in  part  by  this 
',  which,  the  repo:-t  adds,  "  has  certainly  secured  the  bulk  of  the  local  trade." 
Books  have  been  investigated  by  Messrs.  Ford,  Rhodes,  Ford  <Sc  Co., 
of  Western  Australia,  who  have  given  the  following  certificate  of 

Coolgardie,  Western  Australia,  5th  March,  1897. 
To  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of 

COLONIAL  GOLDFIELDS,  LIMITED. 
Or»TT,irwKV,— In  accordance  with  yonr  Instructions,  we  have  examined  the  books 
Of  the  West  Australian  Lion  Brewery  and  Ice  Company,  Limited,  and  certify  that 
there  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  open  accounts  on  the  Company's  Sales  Ledger  (a 
wholesale  trade  only  having  been  cultivated),  anil  that  the  sales  during  the  ten 
months  ended  November,  1896,  amount  to  £15,456,  resulting  in  the  net  profit  of 
£4£81  %*.  \d.,  as  shown  by  the  book*. 
The  Trading  Account  has  been  charged  with  (In  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenses 


of  the  business)  the  sums  of  £397  6*.  l<f.  for  interest  on  borrowed  money,  and 
£3,110  18s.  3d.  for  water,  also  with  a  number  of  items  which  should  have  been, 
allocated  to  cap  tal  expenditure,  and  which  may  be  estimated  at  £1,500,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  books  considerably  understate  the  profits 
of  the  business. 

We  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  the  sales  during 
December,  18S6,  a>  d  January,  1897 ;  the  present  weekly  output  being  largely  in 
excess  of  the  average  for  the  above  period. 

We  are,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)      FORD,  RHODES,  FORD  &  CO. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  certificate  that  £3,110  18.!.  od.  was  charged  for 
water.  There  is  now  an  ample  supply  of  excellent  water,  drawn  from  a  well  on  Lot 
No.  £90.  There  is,  therefore,  practically  no  expenditure  under  this  head,  the  Com- 
pany's well  yielding  not  only  enough  to  meet  all  brewery  requirements,  but  sufficient 
also  to  enable  the  Company  to  sell  water.  The  sum  of  £397  6s.  Id.  for  interest  on 
borrowed  money  would  not  have  occurred  had  the  Brewery  been  in  possession  of 
sufficient  working  capital ;  while  the  "  items  which  should  have  been  allocated  to 
capital  expenditure,"  amounting  to  £1,500,  make  a  total  of  £5,008  4s.  4<f.,  which* 
must  be  added  to  the  sum  of  £4,881  5s.  \d.,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  profits  of 
the  business  for  the  first  ten  months. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  profits 
of  the  business  at  the  present  time,  from  the  sale 

of  beer  alone,  amount  to   £11.867   7  3 

Deduct  interest  on  26,000  Preference  Shares  ..      2,080  0  0 


Leaving 


£9,787  7  3 


or  over  18  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  £54  000  Ordiuary  Shares.  Bearing  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  capacity  of  the  Brewery  is  double  the  present  output,  and  that 
"  the  present  weekly  output  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  period  ending- 
November,  1896,"  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  introduction  of  ample 
working  capital,  and  the  addition  of  bottling  and  aerated  water  businesses  will 
largely  increase  the  profits. 

The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  they  have  retained  the  services  cf 
Mr.  T.  R.  Hardman,  uuder  whose  able  management  the  business  has  been  brought 
to  its  present  highly  satisfactory  position,  as  the  Company's  Manager  on  a  nominal 
salary  and  a  commission  upon  the  net  profits.  The  present  working  staff  will  also 
be  retained,  and  the  business  will  proceed  without  interruption. 

London  Offices,  Secretary,  and  Staff  will  be  provided  by  Colonial  Go'dfields,  Limited, 
at  an  inclusive  charge  of  £400  per  annum,  while  the  supervision  of  the  accountancy 
work  in  the  Colony  will  be  eutrusted  to  Messrs.  Ford,  Rhodes,  Ford  &  Co ,  with 
whom  arrangements  have  been  made  to  examine  vouchers,  &c,  to  verify  the 
weekly  trading  accounts,  and  to  transmit  monthly  such  certified  extracts  from  the 
Colonial  books  as  will  enable  the  London  Office  to  exercise  a  full  supervision  over 
the  bufiness.  By  these  arrangements,  efficient  and  economical  management  both 
at  home  and  in  the  Colony  will  be  ensured  to  the  Company. 

The  statements  of  fact  in  this  Prospectus  are  based  upon  reports  made  by  Messrs. 
Ford,  Rhodes,  Ford  &  Co.,  Mr.  Gerald  Tucker  of  Coolgardie,  and  others. 

The  price  to  be  paid  to  the  Vendors,  which  includes  the  Property,  Plant, 
Machinery,  Stock-in-Trade,  Waggons,  Horses,  &c,  together  with  the  Goodwill  of  the 
Business,  is  £70,000,  payable  as  to  £30,000  in  cash  and  £40,000  in  fully-paid  Ordinary 
Shares,  or  in  such  other  proportions  as  to  Cash  and  Shares  as  the  Directors  may  think 
fit,  leaving  £10,000  available  for  Working  Capital,  and  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  plant  and  property. 

All  expenses  of  promotion,  including  Brokerage,  will  be  paid  by  Colonial  Gold- 
fields,  Limited,  who  are  the  Vendors. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into— (1)  Dated  6th  April,  1897, 
between  Hedley  Ernest  Hardman  and  Colonial  Goldfields,  Limited,  hereinafter  called 
the  Vendors,  and  (2)  dated  21st  May,  1S97,  between  the  Vendors  and  this  Company 
for  the  re  sale  at  a  profit  of  the  Properties  and  Assets  acquired  by  them  under  the 
first  Contract. 

The  Vendors  have  entered  into  various  arrangements  which  may  constitute  con- 
tracts within  the  meaning  of  the  38th  section  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867.  Applicants 
must  be  deemed  to  waive  the  insertion  of  dates  and  names  of  the  parties  to  any  such 
arrangements  or  contracts,  also  to  any  trade  contracts  there  may  be,  and  to  accept 
the  foregoing  as  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  said  section. 

Applications  for  shares  must  be  made  upon  the  forms  accompanying  the  Pro- 
spectus, and  be  forwarded  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Company,  togjther  with  the  required 
deposit.  If  the  full  number  of  shares  applied  for  be  not  allotted,  the  surplus  paid  ou 
deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  amount  due  on  allotment.  If  no  allotment  be 
made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full. 

Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  for  a  Stock  Exchange  Settlement. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  Of  the 
Company,  also  from  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  and  Solicitors. 

London  :  May  22, 1897. 
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London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


■\X7"E,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a  position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ;  and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a  sum  of  ^6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ;  and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 
Westminster. 

WlNCHILSEA. 

Aldenham. 
Egerton  of  Tatton. 
Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 
John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude's,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Richard  Benyon,  J.  P.  for  Berks. 
William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 
Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 
H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W.,  or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
Bank,  Limited  (Hemes,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church's  past  services  to  elementary  education, 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a  district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men's  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c,  the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a  social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a  region  needs  no  telling  ;  and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  ,£125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ;  and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given — 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  £3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  £1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would  • 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a  few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a  proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a  vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a  large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a  sum  of  £5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  £11,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a  demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make  ? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner  ? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  ;  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting ;  or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE  SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES  BURNEY. 
J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 
C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop's  House,  Kennington. 
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MM-  PilQUlfl'S 


Creations  from  their  PARIS 
HOUSE  comprise  a  larger 
assortment  of  Novelties  in 
ROBES  &  M ANTE  AVI  than 
any  other  establishment. 


PflQUlR  Limited, 


39  DOVER  ST.,  MAYFAIR. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

"The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

A  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
ub*cribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  .£300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  ,£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

SUN   INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

I  ^  FOUNDED  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 

1  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane  ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Bum  Insured  in  1896.  £388,952,800. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

UfTEHTED  FUNDS  . 


£2S,0O0,0O0. 


ORIENT  COMPANY'S  PLEASURE  CRUISES 

By  the  Steamship  "  GARONVE  "  (3901  tons  register),  from  London  as  under: 
NORWAY  FIORDS  and  NORTH  CAPE,  leaving  23rd  June,  returning  10th  July. 

nd  July,  returning  2oth_August. 


ing  27rd 

'RWAY  FIOKL.S  -.nd  SiTTZI',J-:R',KN,  leaving  2W 

[.TIC  CANAL,  ST.  PETERSBURG,  STOCKHOLM.*  WISBY,  COPENHAGEN, 
IAN  I  A,  &c,  leaving  25th  August,  returning  2-jrd  September. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  High-class  Cuisine. 

Hanarer,-^-  GRKF  N  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

stager,.  ,  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  /      Fenchurch  Avenoe. 

Ma^e  apply  to  the  Utter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C,  or  to  the 
1  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

UJ8TRAU^~NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 


L 


ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 


.jt  the  at.ove  COLON  II  S 
•dCOLOMI'.O. 

Manartrs    /  E.  GREEN  k  CO.  )  Heart  Offioes  I 

I  *         I  ANDF.kSUN,  ANDERSON,  *  CO.  f   Fenchurch  Avenue.  London. 

For  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 

the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

QONANZA,   Limited. — NOTICE   IS   HEREBY  GIVEN 

that  the  'late  of  the  ANNUAL  ORDINARY  OENKRAL  MEETING  of 
r«hoIder<  ir,  the  above  Company  has  been  changed  from  THURSDAY  the 
>  *  July  toTUI  SDAV  the  rjtb  July. 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office,  120  Bishop*gate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
May  18,  1897. 


BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  IN  1847. 

The  Lists  of  Applications  will  Open  on  MONDAY,  24  May, 
and  Close  on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  26  May,  for  both 
Town  and  Country. 

THOMAS  TIIiLdJlG, 

LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890. 

Share  GzapitatS    -  £375,000, 

Divided  into  40,000  5|  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of 
£5  each,  35,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  ,£5  each.  Also 

4  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures  £75,000, 

Divided  into  3,750  Debentures  of  ^20  each. 

The  Debentures  are  secured  by  specific  Mortgage  to  Trustees  of  freehold  and 
leasehold  hereditaments  and  by  a  floating  charge  on  the  undertaking  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  are  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Company  at  any  time  after  the  ist 
day  of  January,  1904,  on  six  calendar  months'  previous  notice  in  writing  fromt  e 
Company,  at  £21  for  every  £20  Debenture. 

Issue  of  £  1 75,000  5^  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares. 
Payable,  £1  on  Application  ;  £2  on  Allotment  ;  and  £2  on  the 
ist  day  of  July  next. 

Issue  of  ^75,000  4  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures  at  Par. 
Payable,  £5  on  Application ;  £$  on  Allotment ;  and  ^10  on  the 
ist  day  of  July  next. 

Interest  on  Debentures  payable  1st  July  and  ist  January  in  each  year. 

The  first  Payment  will  be  made  on  1st  January,  1898,  and  will 
include  the  proportionate  Interest  accruing  from  the  dates  of  the  pay- 
ments of  the  instalments. 

Payments  in  full  either  for  Shares  or  Debentures  may  be  made  on 
Allotment,  and  will  carry  interest  at  the  same  rates  as  the  instalments. 

The  remaining  ,£25,000  Preference  Share  Capital  and  ^25,000 
Ordinary  Share  Capital  is  reserved  for  future  issue,  as  and  when  it  may 
be  necessary  for  extension  purposes. 

TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  DEBENTURE  HOLDERS. 

GEORGE  LIVESEY,   Esq.,    Shagbrook,    Reigate,   Surrey  (Chairman  South 

Metropolitan  Gas  Company). 
JOSEPH  W.  C.  WASHINGTON,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Langstone  Cliff,  Dawlish,  Devon, 

and  1  Trinity  Square,  Southward,  S.E. 

DIRECTORS. 

RICHARD  STEPHEN  TILLING,  Winchester  House.  Peckham,  S.E. 
EDWARD  WILLIAM  TILLING,  Winchester  House,  Peckham,  S.E. 
WALTER  WOLSEY,  Winchester  House,  Peckham,  S.E. 

BANKERS. 

LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  BANK,  Limited,  170  Fenchurch  Street, 
E.C,  and  Branches. 

BROKERS. 

D.  L.  THOMSON  &  CO.,  7  Drapers'  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 

HICKLIN,  WASHINGTON  &  PASMORE,  1  Trinity  Square,  Southwark,  S.E. 
AUDITORS. 

MIALL,  WILKINS,  RANDALL  &  CO.,  23  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  E.C. 

SECRETARY. 

HARRY  TILLING. 

REGISTERED  OFFICES. 

WINCHESTER  HOUSE,  PECKHAM,  S.E. 


Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers,  Solicitors, 
Brokers,  and  Auditors,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 
Dated  20  May,  1897. 


ASSISTANCE  WANTED. 

THE  undermentioned  CASES,  for  which  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
to  raise  the  necessary  help  from  other  sources,  are  RECOMMENDED 
by  the  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY.  Contributions  towards 
their  assistance  will  be  gladly  received  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary, 
15  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

18.847.  — £2  12s.  is  required  for  a  pension  of  2s.  per  week  for  a 

very  respectable  WIDOW,  aged  74,  to  enable  her  to  live  with  a  daughter 
whose  earnings  are  small,  but  who  does  all  that  she  can  for  her  mother.  The 
woman's  husband  died  twenty-two  years  ago.  During  his  life  he  saved  ^40, 
the  last  of  which  was  drawn  out  about  two  years  ago.  Widow  worked  at 
French  polishing  after  her  husband's"  death.  Both  mother  and  daughter  are 
much  respected. 

17.848.  — £2  12s.  wanted  to  continue  a  pension  for  six  months 

to  a  superior  SINGLE  WOMAN  of  83,  now  very  infirm,  who  could  never 
earn  more  than  the  small  wages  of  a  needlewoman,  and  in  the  past  helped  to 
support  a  feeble-minded  brother.  There  is  no  relation  able  to  help  ;  but  a 
friend  of  the  family,  who  has  helped  for  years  at  some  personal  sacrifice, 
allows  4s.  a  week. 

16,766. —  Help  is  needed  to  continue  a  pension  of  7s.  weekly  to 

a  very  respectable  SINGLE  WOMAN,  aged  79.  The  Aged  Pilgrims 
Society  gives  2s.  9d.  a  week,  and  clergyman  and  friends  is.  6d.  £3  103.  is 
needed, 

r5>259- — An  East  End  Committee  have  for  some  time  allowed 

an  OLD  COUPLE,  both  over  70,  a  weekly  pension,  which  has  been  supple- 
mented by  5s.  a  week  from  the  man's  benefit  society.  The  man  has  lately 
died,  and  the  Committee  now  ask  for  £5  17s.  to  enable  them  to  make  the 
widow  a  weekly  allowance  of  7s.  6d.  for  six  months. 


19,684. — £4  iis.  is  asked  for  to  complete  an  allowance  of  8s.  a 

week  for  an  OLD  MAN,  aged  76.  H e  bears  an  excellent  character,  and  has 
been  very  thrifty  all  his  life.    He  has  been  a  member  of  a  friendly  society. 
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JOHANNESBURG  WATERWORKS  ESTATE  AND  EXPLORATION  CO. 

LIMITED. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  30th  June,  1896. 


LIABILITIES. 

To  Capital—   

500,000  Shares  of  £i  each. 
,,  Debentures — 

4,800  Shares  of  £10  each   

Redeemed  31/12  6,000 

,,  Sundry  Creditors  

,,  Sundry  Shareholders   

Dividend  No.  7,  declared  26th  June,  -j\  p.c. 

, ,  Payments  in  Advance   

,,  Unpaid  Debenture  Interest  

,,  Unclaimed  Dividends   ■ 

..  Profit  and  Loss   


£ 

500,000 


s.  d. 


48,000  o 


6,805  T4 
37.5oo  o 

1.055  *5 
2  1 
529  10 
25,079  12 


^,618,972  14  8 


ASSETS.  £      s.  d. 

By  Property   IQ3.925  «  « 

Berea  Estate,  Old  Doornfontein. 
Freehold— New  Doornfontein  Water  Rights. 
,,  Permanent  Works — 

Artesian  Wells  ...    £5.584   °  2 

Pumps  and  Pumping  Station       ...     12,134    5  9 

Reservoirs  and  Filter  Beds   53.9°°    5  9 

Town  Service   98.767  18  4 

New  Works — ■ 
Weltevreden  and  Paarlshoop       ...     97.235  10  1 


Buildings  

Sundry  Debtors  

Survey  of  Water  Rights 

Fittings  and  Meters   

Furniture  

Live  Stock,  Carts  and  Harness 

Stores  and  Materials   

Tools  and  Implements  

Unissued  Shares  

Government  Bonds   

Bills  Receivable  

Cash — 

Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg 

,,  London 
Union  ,, 
(Fixed) — 

Standard  ,,  ,. 
,,     Parr's  Banking  Corporation 


10,847  1 
24,670  18 
138  15 

40,000  o 
40,000  o 


267,628    O  I 

8,317    9  7 

14,929    1  4 

626  19  3 

8,182  14  2 

1,088    2  o 

295  14  6 

6,502    0  3 

445  16  5 

100    o  0 

1,000   o  o 

274    9  9 


-  1:5,656  15  5 
£618,972  14  8 


J.  P.  O'REILLY,  Secretary. 


S.  B.  JOEL,  Chairman. 
CHARLES  MARX,  Director. 


'itors. 


■r    u  u  ■    a       ,h„v,  Ralance  Sheet  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Company  ;  that  we  have  seen  the  different 

We  hereby  cert.fy  that  we  have  examined  ^^^^^^^a  and  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association. 
Securities  and  Vouchers  for  cash,  and  have  found  the  above  to  be  true  ana  correct,  «»iu  JOHN  MOON, 

F.  W.  BOM  PAS, 

Johannesburg,  November  21,  1896.  .  

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  Financial  Year  ending  30th  June,  1896. 


|  Aud, 


Dr. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Advertising   

452 

12 

1 1 

,,  Audit  Fees  

262 

10 

0 

,,  Collector's  Commission  

..  2,209 

iS 

4 

„  Legal  Expenses  

402 

19 

9 

,,  Charges   

S7i 

6 

7 

,,  Discounts  

..  5,072 

15 

7 

Fuel  

..  6,049 

10 

6 

Interest  Exchange  and  Commission  . 

48 

13 

9 

,,  Maintenance   

..  4.381 

9 

1 

,,  Insurance  

44 

11 

0 

,,  Pumping  Expenses   

..  1.540 

4 

3 

„  Rents,  Rates,  and  Taxes  

794 

16 

1 

,,  London  Office  Expenses  

536 

9 

6 

,,  Rents,  Doornfontein   

300 

0 

0 

,,  Stationery  and  Printing  

539 

13 

7 

,,  Office  Expenses  

52 

17 

6 

,,  Salaries   

..  4,822 

10 

S 

,,  Directors'  Fees   

925 

0 

0 

,,  Wages   

..  4.203 

4 

6 

,  Balance  carried  down   

£   s.  d. 


By  Revenue  from  all  sources 


Cr. 

£    s.  d. 

78,328  13  10 


Debenture  Interest  

Sundry  Shareholders,  Dividend  No.  7  of  j\  p.c. 
Amount  expended,  Special  Water  Cart  Services 
Balance   


33.211 

3 

4 

45."7 

10 

6 

£78.328 

13 

10 

.  3.870 

0 

0 

•  37.5oo 

0 

0 

.  11,662 

14 

4 

•  25,079 

12 

3 

£78,112 

6 

7 

£78,328  13  K 


Balance   Profit   and  Loss  Account 

June  30,  1895   

Balance  shown  above  

Extension  of  Leases  and  Sales  ... 


26,043  2 
45. "7  10 


71,160  13 
6.951  13 


£78,112  6 


J.  P.  O'REILLY,  Secretary. 


Johannesburg,  November  21,  18 


S  B.  JOEL,  Chairman. 
CHARLES  MARX,  Director. 


-- 


Examined  and  found  correct, 


JOHN  MOON, 
F.  W  BOM  PAS, 


} 


A  uditors. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  S  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London, -Saturday,  22  May,  1897- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  29  MA  Y,  1897. 

BOOKS   OF   THE  WEEK. 

FIRES  IN  THEATRES. 

"  Fires  and  Public  Entertainments."    By  Edwin  O. 
Sachs.    London  :  C.  &  E.  Layton.  1897. 

ALTHOUGH  much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to 
minimize  the  risks  to  life  through  fires  in  places 
of  public  entertainment,  not  even  the  most  optimistic 
man  will  pretend  that  everything  possible  has  been 
accomplished  and  that  our  safeguards  are  now  perfect. 
The  writer  of  the  present  volume  has  devoted  special 
study  to  the  subject  of  theatrical  architecture,  and  has 
brought  together  here  a  list  of  1,100  fires  which  have 
occurred  in  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement 
during   the   last   century.     He   estimates   the  total 
number  of  fatalities  resulting  from  this  formidable  list 
at  "  quite  10,000."    A  glance  at  the  more  noteworthy 
fires  of  the  past  ten  years  or  so  shows  a  relatively  small 
mortality,  which  is  the  result  of  the  precautions  insisted 
upon  by  public  bodies.    But  we  can  see  no  diminution 
in  the  actual  number  of  conflagrations — rather  the  re- 
verse. The  majority  of  them  have  chanced  to  occureither 
before  or  after  a  performance — which  is   consoling  ; 
though  there  is  always  the  risk  of  an  outbreak  during  the 
course  of  a  performance,  in  which  event,  however  ad- 
mirable in  the  eyes  of  the  management  may  be  the 
means  of  egress  devised,  there  is  invariably  a  panic  and 
a  resultant  loss  of  life.    We  need  not  go  out  of  our  own 
country  for  proof  of  this.    When  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  Aberdeen  People's  Palace  on  30  September  last 
there  was  a  panic  in  which  five  people  were  killed  and 
thirty  injured.     This  was  a  building  of  substantial 
structure  ;  and,  still  without  going  out  of  our  own 
country,  it  would  be  possible  to  multiply  examples. 
The  greater  risks  inseparable  from  temporary  struc- 
tures are  instanced  by  the  fire  at  the  Paris  Charity 
Bazaar  on  the  4th  of  this  month.    This  has  a  serious 
moral  to  us,  if  we  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  read 
it  in  connexion  with  the  forthcoming  Diamond  Jubilee 
celebrations.    Very  many  of  the  large  luncheon  and 
music-rooms  under  the  grand-stands  that  are  being 
erected  will  show  an  arrangement  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  building  in  the  Rue  Jean  Goujon,  especially  in 
respect  of  the  "  vellum  "  ;  and  here  the  danger  is  all  the 
greater  because  the  superimposed  stands  and  the  crowds 
on  footwill,  in  case  of  afire,  make  all  endeavours  toescape 
ineffectual.    If  one  may  judge  from  the  correspondence 
that  has  appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  a  few  of  the  con- 
tractors and  many  of  the  general  public  are  alive  to  the 
danger ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  majority  will  not 
trouble  their  heads  in  the  least  about  the  matter,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  a  pity  the  authorities  do  not  step 
in.    We  do  not  anticipate  any  serious  conflagration, 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  day  will  not  tend  to 
diminish  the  risks,  and  it  would  be  simply  asinine  to 
close  our  eyes  altogether  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation.   If  we  had  the  making  of  this  country's  laws, 
we  should  pass  an  emergency  Act  providing  that,  at 
these  Jubilee  celebrations,  the  gentlemen  who  stand  to 
make  the  most  money  by  the  provision  of  grand-stands 
of  flimsy  construction  and  of   inflammable  material 
should  stand  also  to  be  burned  the  first  in  case  of  fire, 
or,  in  the  alternative,  should  be  hanged  as  a  scourge  to 
the  nation.    Providence  is  notoriously  kind  to  fools  ; 
but  it  has  happened  before  this  that  Providence  has 
grown  impatient  of  knaves,  whereby  the  fools  have 
suffered. 


The  majority  of  the  fires  recorded  by  Mr.  Sachs  have 
been  located  in  buildings  of  solid  structure  as  contra- 
distinguished from  temporary  structures  of  wood.  But 
even  in  permanent  structures  it  is  only  the  shell  that  is 
solid  :  the  interior  is  inflammable  as  muslin,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stage,  and  the  brick  or 
stucco  walls  are  a  much  more  effectual  bar  to  escape 
than  wooden  planking,  thick  or  thin.  Mr.  Sachs  shows 
that  out  of  401  cases  in  which  the  place  of  outbreak  is 
recorded,  308  occurred  on  or  near  the  stage  in  theatres 
or  on  stages  temporarily  erected  in  assembly  rooms, 
public  halls,  &c.  He  chronicles  360  fires  between  1887 
and  1896,  as  compared  with  309  in  1877-86,  154  in  1867- 
76,  77  in  1857-66,  and  so  on  back  to  1797-1806,  when 
18  are  enumerated.  Though  modern  accessories  in- 
crease the  risks,  these  figures  must  not  be  taken — as  the 
author  would  have  them  taken — to  show  that  there  has 
been  a  phenomenal  increase  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  earlier  records  are  incomplete ;  and  we 
have  more  theatres  and  places  of  public  entertainment. 
But  the  increase  of  places  of  entertainment  has  certainly 
led  to  a  numerical  if  not  a  proportionate  increase  in 
recent  years,  and  the  fact  has  an  interesting  bearing  on 
the  efficacy  of  the  precautionary  measures  in  vogue, 
though  it  has  to  be  stated  that,  apart  from  measures  forthe 
prevention  of  fires,  improved  means  of  exit  have  certainly 
led — in  the  case  of  big  theatres — to  a  decrease  in  the  loss 
of  life  when  a  fire  does  happen.  Mr.  Sachs  details  the 
causes  of  fires  in  193  cases  which  have  broken  out  at  the 
back  of  theatres.  Forty-four  have  been  due  to  defects 
in  the  gas  installation,  37  to  open  lights,  32  to  defects 
in  heating  apparatus,  31  to  fireworks,  18  to  lamps,  17 
to  explosions,  7  to  defects  in  the  electric  installation, 
and  a  similar  number  to  gases.  In  the  case  of  769  the 
time  of  outbreak  is  reported.  Forty-two  per  cent, 
occurred  in  the  night,  24  per  cent,  in  the  daytime,  17 
per  cent,  within  two  hours  after  a  performance,  and 
13*5  per  cent,  during  the  progress  of  an  entertainment. 
Of  the  total  number  of  outbreaks  chronicled,  584  have 
occurred  in  Europe  (139  in  Great  Britain)  and  531  in  the 
United  States.  New  York  has  the  largest  proportion — 
41  fires  at  27  different  establishments — and  London 
comes  second  with  35  at  27  establishments,  and  Paris 
third  with  31  at  28  establishments.  Mr.  Sachs's  fire 
chronicle  is  necessarily  incomplete  because  full  details 
of  all  the  big  theatre  fires  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  century  are  not  available.  But  as  it  stands  this  grim 
record  should  serve  to  emphasize  the  pressing  necessity 
of  a  systematic  improvement  of  our  places  of  entertain- 
ment, in  order  not  only  to  obviate  the  risk  to  life,  but  to 
minimize  the  chances  of  fire. 

EVERLASTING  PUNISHMENT. 

"  Everlasting  Punishment  :  an  Inquiry."  By  John 
Robertson  Neilson.  London  :  Skeffington  &  Sons. 
1897. 

THIS  is  the  sort  of  book  which  almost  makes  one 
despair  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  The 
writer  is  no  theologian  and  no  scholar  ;  he  naively  con- 
fesses his  ignorance  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  while  his 
whole  argument— so  to  call  it— depends  upon  the  exact 
shade  of  meaning  given  to  certain  words  in  those  lan- 
guages. He  uses  the  word  "  eternal  "  as  synonymous 
with  "everlasting";  he  is  sublimely  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  words  a»r<}A\v/xt,  airujXtid,  and  their  cognates 
— rendered  in  English  by  such  equivalents  as  "lose," 
"  destroy,"  "  perish,"  and  the  like— are  never  employed 
by  New  Testament  writers  to  signify  cessation  of  con- 
scious life,  but  always  mean  either  (1)  a  state  of  failure, 
not  necessarily  final  and  hopeless,  or  (2)  physical  death. 
The  "  Phajdo"  of  Plato  furnishes  the  only  exception  to 
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their  similar  use  in  classical  Greek.  Mr.  Neilson's 
elaborate  apparatus  of  texts  from  both  Testaments, 
interspersed  with  comments  (mostly  inept  or  inappro- 
priate) by  the  writer  himself,  is  thus  entirely  valueless  ; 
and  even  from  the  author's  own  point  of  view  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  greater  part  of  the  cited  passages 
have  any  sort  of  bearing-  upon  the  subject. 

The  doctrine  of  "  Conditional  Immortality,"  which 
this  stupid  book  is  intended  to  uphold,  can  claim  the 
adherence,  entire  or  partial,  of  some  famous  names. 
Some  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  especially  among  the 
Greeks,  use  language  which  at  the  least  admits  of  being 
interpreted  in  this  sense,  Justin  and  Irenaeus,  both  early 
writers,  being  among  them.  Our  own  Jeremy  Taylor — 
though  in  this  as  in  other  matters  he  is  not  quite  con- 
sistent with  himself — seems  to  have  inclined  to  this 
docrine  in  abditis  fidei  t<ru>Ttpti;iic,  as  Coleridge  puts  it. 
Tillotson  and  Whately — cautious  thinkers  both — may 
be  quoted  on  the  same  side  ;  and  in  our  own  time  the 
belief  in  question  has  found  really  able  and  scholarly 
supporters  in  the  late  Mr.  Edward  White,  Mr.  Samuel 
Minton,  and  the  learned  Dr.  William  Huntington,  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  doctrine  is  one  which  conflicts  with  the  creed  of 
Christendom  ;  it  belongs  to  the  class  of ' '  pious  opinions  " 
which  a  man  who  accepts  the  dogmatic  creeds  may 
hold,  though  certainly  a  good  deal  of  accommodation 
would  be  needed  to  bring  it  within  the  decrees  of  Trent 
and  later  definitions.  Still,  it  is  not  a  belief  which  is 
likely  to  make  way  among  plain  people  ;  it  will  remain 
the  private  luxury  of  a  few  subtle  and  somewhat  mysti- 
cal minds.  To  the  ordinary  view  it  is  open  to  serious 
criticism  ;  it  depends  upon  a  hard  mechanical  view  of 
the  Biblical  text,  and  upon  a  narrow  and  rather  arbitrary 
method  of  interpretation.  Moreover,  it  cuts  at  the 
root  of  the  powerful  argument  for  religious  beliefs 
derived  from  the  ail-but  universal  consciousness  and 
witness  of  humanity.  Mr.  NeiLson  makes  no  attempt 
to  meet  such  objections  to  his  theory  ;  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  he  so  exercises  a  judicious  reserve. 

A  SUMMER  HOLIDAY  IN  FINLAND. 

"  Through  Finland  in  Carts."    By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie. 
London  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  1897. 

'"TEN  weeks  in  Finland  have  furnished  Mrs.  Alec 
J-  Tweedie  with  the  material  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  of  print — a  monument  of  discursive  energy 
and  feminine  garrulousness.  There  is  something  that 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  fascinating  about  Mrs.  Tweedie 
and  her  manner  of  making  a  book.  She  has  courage — 
for  it  does  require  courage  to  dump  down  statistics  by 
the  page  into  the  middle  of  the  story  of  your  last 
year's  holiday  ;  and  she  has  that  all-pervading  conscious- 
ness of  the  intrinsic  value  which  the  most  trivial 
incident  may  attain  by  its  associations,  without  which  a 
book  of  travel  is  apt  to  become  dull  and  tedious.  Why 
Mrs.  Tweedie  should  call  her  book  "  Through  Finland 
in  Carts "  we  do  not  profess  to  understand,  for  the 
journey  in  karra,  the  rough  carts  of  the  country, 
only  occupies  a  portion  of  the  last  third  of  the  narra- 
tive. But  this  is,  perhaps,  to  be  hypercritical.  If  a 
lady  may  not  choose  her  own  title,  what  may  she  do  ? 
Mrs.  Tweedie  seems  to  have  visited  Finland  under  the 
pleasantest  conditions.  It  was  in  June  of  last  year 
that,  with  her  sister  as  a  travelling  companion,  she 
arrived  at  Helsingfors,  the  capital  of  the  duchy.  From 
the  moment  of  landing  to  the  time  when  she  bade  a 
regretful  farewell  to  the  Finns  and  their  beautiful 
country  she  experienced  nothing  but  the  most  charming 
hospitality,  and  it  is,  therefore,  only  natural  that  Mrs. 
Tweedie  should  seek  to  make  both  people  and  country 
better  known  to  travelling  Britons.  The  Finns  them- 
selves are  anxious  that  the  attractions  of  their  land  as 
a  holiday  resort  in  summer  should  be  more  widely 
known,  and  if  they  could  only  devise  some  means  of 
dealing  with  the  plague  of  mosquitoes,  there  is  no 
reason  why  its  numberless  lakes  and  countless  islands 
should  not  share  in  the  fructifying  stream  of  tourists 
that  pours  forth  each  summer  from  England  over  the 
Continent. 

Unfortunately  Mrs.  Tweedie's  energy  and  buoyant 
spirits  are  not  accompanied  by  a  very  high  sense  of 
orderly  arrangement  or  skill  in  the  art  of  writing.  She 


rambles  along  in  a  good-natured  easygoing  style, 
making  little  side  excursions  here,  a  trifling  digres- 
sion there,  now  indulging  in  a  little  paragraph  of 
exclamation  or  exhortation,  now  irritating  the  reader 
by  some  trifling  fault  of  omission  or  commission 
which  a  little  care  might  have  avoided.  But  when  due 
allowance  has  been  made  for  these  faults  there  remains 
in  Mrs.  Tweedie's  pages  a  solid  mass  of  information 
about  the  people  and  the  country  which  future  visitors 
to  Finland  will  find  both  useful  and  entertaining- 
Numerous  introductions  procured  Mrs.  Tweedie's  ad- 
mission into  the  homes  of  many  Finnish  families,  so 
that  she  had  opportunities  denied  to  the  casual  traveller 
of  seeing  the  people  as  they  are.  In  the  summer  all 
families  of  any  consequence  leave  the  towns  for  their 
country  houses  on  one  or  other  of  the  islands  with 
which  this  water-strewn  land  is  studded,  and  the 
picture  which  Mrs.  Tweedie  gives  us  of  family  life  in  a 
Finnish  country  house  is  undoubtedly  attractive.  Her 
own  adventures  were  many.  Everywhere  the  English- 
women were  regarded  with  curiosity,  which  not  infre- 
quently degenerated  into  inquisitiveness.  But  on  the 
whole  Mrs.  Tweedie's  report  of  the  Finnish  character 
is  favourable.  "Finns  are  very  intense,"  she  says; 
"they  are  men  of  few  words,  slow  to  anger  and  slow 
to  forgive.  They  never  do  anything  in  a  hurry.  Life 
is  very  serious  to  them,  and  they  endure  great  priva- 
tions with  patience.  They  never  trifle  ;  flirtation  they 
abhor  ;  and  chaff  they  simply  do  not  understand.  They 
are  honest  to  a  degree,  kind-hearted,  respect  law  and 
order,  and  love  peace.  They  are  more  than  hospitable  ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  overpoweringly  generous  in  their  invi- 
tations to  the  veriest  stranger,  and  kind  in  their  dealings 
with  foreigners — doing  the  best  to  entertain  them,  to 
understand  their  speech,  and  to  show  them  all  they  can 
of  their  land,  of  which  they  are  immensely  proud." 
Mrs.  Tweedie's  most  northerly  point  in  her  journey  was 
Uleaborg,  which  she  reached  by  descending  the  Ulea 
river  in  a  tar-boat.  A  score  or  so  of  illustrations — 
mostly  reproductions  of  photographs — and  a  map  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  volume. 


THE  LAW  OF  LIBEL;   OR  HOW  TO 
BLACKMAIL  THE  PRESS. 

' '  An  Outline  of  the  Law  of  Libel. "  Six  Lectures  delivered 
in  Middle  Temple  Hall.  By  W.  Blake  Odgers, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Q.C.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

THIS  publication  shows  what  bad  example  may  do. 
When  Mr.  Birrell,  who  is  a  born  [humorist}  con- 
demned for  his  sins  to  cultivate  law,  was  chosen  by  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  to  deliver  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Law  of  Trusts,  he  naturally  adopted  the 
humorous  form  of  presentation,  and  so  we  had  a  little 
volume  which  the  lawyers  sniffed  at,  but  which  those 
who  have  a  soul  above  Roscoe  or  Archbold  will  pro- 
bably keep  a  corner  for  along  with  "  Scintillas  Juris  " 
and  the  "Comic  Blackstone."  Then  comes  Mr.  Blake 
Odgers,  who  is  a  lawyer  to  the  tips  of  his  whiskers,  but 
who  has  never  been  known  to  joke  in  public,  and  he, 
when  asked  to  follow  Mr.  Birrell,  must  needs  try  to 
"treat  the  subject  lightly,"  the  result  being  that  some 
good  law  is  diluted  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
humour,  which,  we  hope,  it  is  not  libellous  to  call 
judicial.  It  is  not,  of  course,  altogether  Mr.  Blake 
Odgers's  fault.  The  Council  of  Legal  Education,  being 
a  fraud,  and  knowing  itself  to  be  a  fraud,  and  knowing- 
that  the  profession  knows  it  to  be  a  fraud,  had  last  year 
the  idea  that  it  might  conceal  its  uselessness  by  appoint- 
ing one  or  two  distinguished  lawyers  to  deliver  lectures 
to  the  young  gentlemen  who  are  being  educated  for  the 
Bar — that  is  to  say,  who,  while  eating  dinners  in  Hall, 
are  being  taught  how  to  evade  the  examiners  by  a 
Chancery  Lane  crammer.  As  the  students  do  not 
attend  the  lectures,  no  great  harm  is  done  except  to 
the  distinguished  lawyers  who  waste  an  hour  once  a 
week  in  repeating  what  can  be  better  learnt  from  a 
student's  text-book.  They  naturally  think  it  their  duty 
to  publish  the  lectures,  and,  the  precedent  being  now 
firmly  established,  we  shall  doubtless  have  a  series  of 
semi-humorous  "  outlines  "  lasting  till  Parliament  does 
what  it  ought  to  have  done  fifty  yearsj ago,  and  turns 
the  Inns  of  Court  into  a  teaching  University. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Blake  Odgers, 
and  so  we  may  add  at  once  that  those  who  take  up  this 
book  will  find  it,  so  far  as  it  goes,  clear  and  accurate, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  author  of  the 
admirable  "  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Libel  and  Slander"  ; 
and,  being  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  it  is  natur- 
ally more  handsomely  got  up  than  most  law  books. 
All  the  same,  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  any  one  who 
can  consult  the  exhaustive  "  Digest"  is  likely  to  turn  to 
the  necessarily  superficial  "  Outline,"  although  a  short 
study  of  either  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  lay 
reader  that  there  is  really  no  fixed  Law  of  Libel  at  all, 
but  merely  a  lottery  governed  by  half  a  dozen  unfore- 
seen chances.  Indeed,  all  treatises  on  Libel  reduce 
themselves  to  expansions  of  the  definition — "  a  libel  is 
anything  you  can  persuade  twelve  men  is  offensive  to 
you  "  ;  and  a  great  deal  more  depends  on  the  temper  and 
judgment,  or  lack  of  it,  of  the  twelve  men  than  on  a 
libel  itself.  So  when  Mr.  Odgers  devotes  his  space  to 
discussing  why  the  defendant  suffered  who  had  said  to 
another  "Thou  art  a  daffadowndilly,"  while  he  who 
said  of  his  neighbour  "You  areabunter"  went  scot 
free,  he  does  not  assist  the  student  much  ;  for  if 
the  cases  came  before  a  jury  next  week,  the  findings 
would  most  likely  be  reversed,  or  the  twelve  men 
might  hold  both  defendants  guilty  or  guiltless  just  as 
suited  their  temper  at  the  moment.  This  it  is  that 
makes  the  uncertainty  of  the  Law  of  Libel  so  madden- 
ingly to  exceed  all  the  other  uncertainties  of  the  law, 
for  the  judges  are  more  and  more  shirking  responsibility 
and  restricting  themselves  to  the  remark,  "Gentlemen, 
this  is  really  more  a  matter  for  you  than  for  me,"  and 
so  twelve  solemn  suburban  tradesmen  are  left  to  decide 
on  the  art  of  Mr.  Whistler  or  of  Mr.  Sickert. 

Mr.  Blake  Odgers  rather  evades  the  point  about  the 
strange  distinction  made  in  English  law  between  Libel 
and  Slander,  for  many  things,  as  we  all  know,  are  harm- 
less when  spoken,  but  become  actionable  when  they 
appear  in  print.  The  stereotyped  explanations  of  the 
text-books  are  that  libel  is  more  deliberate  than  slander, 
that  printed  or  written  matter  is  permanent,  and  that  it 
is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The 
lecturer  admits  that  one  of  these  reasons  is  worthless. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  three  are  bad.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  there  was  any  weight  in  them  they  would  have 
occurred  to  foreign  jurists,  whereas  in  no  country  in 
ancient  or  modern  times  except  England  and  those  that 
inherited  the  English  system  does  the  distinction  exist. 
All  the  usual  reasons  .given  are  mere  after-thoughts. 
The  distinction  was  invented  by  the  Star  Chamber 
judges  as  a  means  of  putting  down  the  Press,  and 
when  the  Star  Chamber  disappeared  the  judges  kept 
it  on  as  a  convenient  weapon  for  harrying  Grub  Street. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  convenient  means  of  levying  black- 
mail on  the  Press.  We  are  not  confident  that  we  shall 
ever  see  the  distinction  abolished,  but  at  any  rate  it  is 
time  that  illogical  explanations  of  it  had  disappeared 
from  our  text-books. 

AN   INTERMINABLE  NOVEL. 

"My  Run  Home."    By  Rolf  Boldrewood.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1897. 

'"FHOSE  who  took  Mr.  Boldrewood's  last  volume, 
"  The  Sealskin  Cloak,"  as  a  huge  joke,  who 
enjoyed  it  for  its  delightful  French,  its  dizzy  flights  of 
rhetoric,  or  the  dulness  which  in  places  became  almost 
lyrical,  those  superior  persons  will  be  disappointed  with 
I  My  Run  Home."  Perhaps  the  author  was  less 
tempted  to  display  his  highest  qualities  here  because 
he  had  no  story  to  tell  ;  anyhow,  the  book  cannot  be  so 
heartily  recommended  to  the  superior.  It  is,  in  fact,  to 
put  the  matter  brutally,  a  good  deal  better.  No  signs 
Of  a  story  have  appeared  at  the  end  of  seventeen  chapters  ; 
but  an  Australian  beauty  has  won  an  archery  tournament, 
an  Australian  (none  other  than  Rolf  Boldrewood  himself) 
has  ridden  an  impossible  horse  at  a  garden  party,  and 
a  dozen  "  Walers,"  seven  foot  in  height  every  man  of 
them,  have  tooled  down  to  the  Derby  in  a  drag  and, 
more  or  less,  taken  the  Thames  below  Hammersmith 
at  a  leap.  At  the  end  of  forty-two  chapters  Boldre- 
wood has  been  first  in  a  record  day  with  the  Leicester- 
»hire  hounds,  and  has  won  the  Grand  National  after 


breaking  an  arm  and  two  ribs.  True,  a  heartless 
woman  has  crept  in  somewhere  in  the  middle  ;  but  she 
is  of  little  account,  except  in  so  far  as  she  affords  the 
author  a  chance  of  showing  his  own  old  form  in  the 
dozen  lines  of  a  "farewell  for  ever"  letter.  True, 
also,  that  a  happy  marriage  turns  up  on  the  last  page — 
the  author  must  do  something  to  put  a  stop  to  himself. 
Although  some  of  Boldrewood's  successes  on  horse- 
back are  exciting  for  the  moment,  there  is  no  glamour,, 
no  real  and  lasting  gallantry  in  the  book,  because 
we  are  always  falling  back  upon  the  somewhat 
smug  ground  of  the  hero's  character,  a  hero  emi- 
nently reasonable  and  solid,  who  puts  on  no  side, 
who  might  be  caught  perhaps  of  an  evening,  criti- 
cizing affairs,  as  responsible  Britons  do,  under  the 
steadying  influence  of  a  pipe  and  a  club  chair.  But  the 
really  amazing  thing  about  the  book  is  its  length  ;  it  is 
endless.  Mr.  Desmond  Byrne,  in  his  rather  nice  essays 
on  "Australian  Writers,"  appears  to  attribute  Mr. 
Boldrewood's  limitless  detail  to  an  exacting  love  of 
truth.  This  seems  improbable.  We  should  rather  say 
that  he  was  constitutionally  incapable  of  choosing,  and 
that  his  helplessness  in  this  direction  was  not  counter- 
acted by  the  astonishing  glibness  of  his  phrase. 
Sentences,  pages,  chapters  fairly  roll  out.  He  has 
read  a  good  deal  and  possesses  a  retentive  memory,  he 
need  never  therefore  stay  to  think  ;  a  quotation  or  a 
stock  phrase  slips  out  and  he  is  off  again.  An 
author  whose  phrases  flow  less  easily,  or  who 
has  any  desire  for  distinction  of  style,  may  often 
receive  a  warning  that  he  has  entered  into  the 
province  of  the  dull  and  the  unnecessary — sentences 
will  not  come  in  any  decent  shape,  or  they  re- 
fuse to  come  altogether.  When  such  a  man  finds 
that  he  has  spent  an  hour  in  writing  "  Then  John  had  a 
second  helping  of  porridge,"  he  realizes  that  perhaps 
the  whole  breakfast  need  not  be  described.  Mr. 
Boldrewood's  style  does  not  fetter  him  in  this  fashion  ; 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  wide  world  why  he  should  ever 
stop — and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  never  does. 

A  RELIGIOUS  NOVEL. 

"Lazarus:  a  Tale  of  the  Earth's  Great  Miracle." 
By  Lucas  Cleeve.  London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co. 
1897. 

TDECAUSE  generation  after  generation  has  pored 
*-*  over  the  Gospel  story,  always  with  the  intent  to  find 
therein  comfort  and  guidance  for  its  own  life,  the  story 
has  come  to  us  as  something  real  beyond  the  reality  of 
anything  else  that  has  been  written,  and  the  modern- 
writer  of  fiction  cannot  lay  his  hand  upon  it  without 
damaging  this  characteristic,  without  exchanging  the 
reality  of  the  universal  (which  belongs  to  this  story  in 
a  peculiar  degree)  for  the  reality  of  something  that 
happened  at  such  and  such  a  moment,  under  such  and 
such  actual  circumstances.    It  is  odd  that  Mr.  Cleeve 
should  care  to  make  this  exchange,  not  for  an  hour  or 
two,  or  for  himself,  but  that  he  should  care  enough  to 
work  it  out  at  length  and  give  it  to  the  world  ;  and  the 
result  he  achieves  is  a  cross  between  the  vulgarer 
sort  of  novel  and  the  stupider  sort  of  sermon.  For 
an  example  of  the  latter  strain  in  his  book,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  look  at  his  transcription,  in  four  pages, 
of  the  five  verses  in  which  Luke  tells  of  the  two  sisters. 
After  Martha's  question,  "  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care 
that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone  ?  bid  her 
therefore  that  she  help  me,"  Mr.  Cleeve  writes,  "Oh 
how  the  sensitive  Mary  winced  at  her  sister's  words  ; 
to  speak  thus  to  Jesus,  the  Christ  !    How  all  Martha's 
want  of  spirituality,  of  enthusiasm,  of  religious  fire, 
echoed  in  those  words  !  "    Oh,  don't  we  all  know  this 
kind  of  sermon,  the  dead,  commonplace  exegesis  where 
none  is  needed,  the  attempt  to  resolve  what  has  been 
crystallized  for  all  time.    Unnecessary  sermons  form, 
perhaps,  the   bulk  of  Mr.  Cleeve's  additions  to  the 
Gospel  story  ;  but  he  also  adds  a  certain  amount  of 
fiction.     Rebekah,   the    daughter  of   Caiaphas,  loves 
Lazarus  ;   he  rejects  her  love,  and  would  in  the  end 
marry  Mary  Magdalene,  but   Rebekah  murders  her. 
This   added  fiction   is  fairly  vulgar:    "the  haughty 
daughter  of  Caiaphas  telling  her  tale  of  seductive 
passion  in  that  secluded  garden  on  a  summer'  night," 
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and  so  on — we  are  not  surprised  to  see  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  "  Lady's  Realm  "  flutter  out  from  between 
the  pages.  Then  Mr.  Cleeve  makes  Lazarus  tell  his 
spirit's  experiences  during  the  time  that  his  body  was 
in  the  tomb — an  occasion  for  writing  the  usual  descrip- 
tions of  various  hells  where  sinners  meet  the  punish- 
ments an  ordinary  man  might  imagine  for  them.  No 
doubt  many  will  praise  Mr.  Cleeve's  book  as  reverent, 
just  because  it  is  rather  dull  and  witless. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  anticipations  that  a  valuable  lot  of  literary  remains 
would  be  found  amongst  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr. 
Coventry  Patmore  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
executors  have  had  a  barren  search  as  far  as  manu- 
scripts are  concerned,  nor  has  any  trace  been  left  of  the 
important  mystical  work  on  which  the  poet  was  latterly 
engaged. 

A  book  with  certainly  the  merit  of  novelty  is  Mr. 
John  Logan's  "  In  Joyful  Russia,"  which  is  soon  to  see 
the  light.  We  have  had  so  many  dark  and  lugubrious 
pictures  of  the  Slav  Empire  that  a  cheerful  aspect  will 
be  refreshing.  The  narrative  deals  with  the  time  of  the 
late  Coronation,  when  the  author,  an  American,  travelled 
through  Russia. 

The  new  edition  of  Wordsworth's  works  which  has 
been  added  to  Messrs.  Macmillan's  "  Eversley  Series" 
is  to  be  completed  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  poems, 
with  two  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  William  and 
Dorothy  Wordsworth. 

We  are  informed  that  the  critics  err  who  state  that 
"  Tivoli,"  whose  works  have  recently  been  produced  by 
Messrs.  Digby,  Long,  is  a  woman.  The  author  is  a 
graduate  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  a  personage 
in  Manchester  society. 

Canon  Tuttiett,  formerly  rector  of  St.  Andrews,  N.B., 
who  died  last  week,  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  finest 
hymns  in  the  English  tongue,  "O  quickly  come,  dread 
Lord  of  all."  His  other  works  were  mainly  of  a 
devotional  character.  He  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  London,  under  the  influence  of  F.  D.  Maurice. 

Messrs.  Longmans  are  just  issuing  a  revised  edition 
of  Sir  John  Evans's  "Ancient  Stone  Implements, 
Weapons,  and  Ornaments  of  Great  Britain."  In  spite 
of  being  largely  re-written  and  embellished  with  many 
new  illustrations,  the  work  will  retain  its  original  form 
as  first  published  in  1872. 

Messrs.  Longmans'  other  forthcoming  works  of  note 
include  Part  III.  of  the  late  George  John  Romanes' 
"Darwin  and  After  Darwin,"  dealing  with  post-Dar- 
winian questions  and  isolation  and  physiological  selec- 
tion ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb's  "  Industrial  De- 
mocracy," which  purposes  to  be  "  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  Trade-Unionism  and  its  relation  to  other 
democratic  movements"  ;  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner's  "What 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  :  a  Reply  to  Father  Gerard  "  ; 
and  "  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Plato's  Logic,"  by  W. 
Lutoslauski,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Kazan. 

Dr.  Robson  Roose  has  written  a  series  of  essays 
under  the  title  of  "  Waste  and  Repair  in  Modern  Life," 
with  the  object  of  inculcating  better  notions  as  to 
how  we  moderns  should  live ;  and  Mr.  Murray  is  now 
producing  the  book.  Another  volume  due  from  the 
same  house  is  "  Martha  Washington  (Wife  of  George 
Washington),"  by  Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton,  which 
is  an  addition  to  the  series  on  "Women  of  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  Times." 

A  work  which  promises  to  be  of  a  sumptuous  cha- 
racter is  "The  English  Regalia,"  by  Mr.  Cyril  Daven- 
port. It  is  to  be  descriptive  of  all  the  crowns,  sceptres 
and  orbs  in  the  custody  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
these  are  reproduced  in  twelve  coloured  plates  by  Mr. 
W.  Griggs,  Chromolithographer  to  the  Queen.  The 
book  is  among  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul's  earliest  issues. 

The  popularity  of  Butler's  "  Analogy  and  Sermons," 
as  edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  has 
induced  Mr.  Henry  Frowde  to  issue  a  cheaper  edition 


in  two  volumes.  It  will  be  uniform  in  style  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Studies  Subsidiary  to  the  Works  of 
Butler." 

Mr.  Grant  Richards  has  ready  a  goodly  list  of  early 
publications.  Besides  Mr.  George  Fleming's  "Little 
Stories  about  Women,"  which  have  been  collected  in 
volume  form  from  the  "New  Review"  and  the 
"National  Observer,"  the  more  noteworthy  are  Mr. 
Alfred  Sutro's  translation  of  Maeterlinck's  drama, 
"  Aglavaine  and  Selysette,"  with  a  title-page  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Margetson  :  and  "An  African  Millionaire: 
Episodes  in  the  Life  of  the  Illustrious  Colonel  Clay,"  by 
Grant  Allen,  the  dramatization  of  which  is,  report  says, 
to  follow  "The  Seats  of  the  Mighty"  at  the  Hay- 
market. 

"  Briseis "  is  to  be  the  next  volume  in  the  new 
uniform  and  complete  edition  of  Mr.  William  Black's 
novels  which  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  are  producing. 

The  problem  of  the  Commercial  Federation  of  the 
Empire,  as  arising  out  of  the  new  Canadian  Reciprocity 
proposals,  is  dealt  with  by  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  in 
the  "  Fortnightly  Review"  for  June.  The  problem,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  discussed  between  the  Colonial  Office 
and  the  Colonial  Premiers. 

A  comprehensive  history  of  English  architectural  art 
is  in  preparation  by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons.  It  will  con- 
sist of  two  volumes,  the  more  important  being  "  A 
History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England,"  by 
Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield.  The  second  comprises  a 
history  of  English  Gothic  architecture,  by  Mr.  Edward 
S.  Prior,  which  vindicates  the  originality  and  inde- 
pendent development  of  that  style.  Both  books  are 
freely  illustrated. 

A  novelty  in  book  publishing  is  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low's  series  printed  in  Japan  on  untearable  crepe  paper. 
The  latest  volume,  "Poetical  Greetings  from  the  Far 
East,"  is  composed  of  poems  translated  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Lloyd.  Many  of  them  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  remainder  being  of  modern  date. 

A  quaint  little  book  will  be  Messrs.  Gay  &  Bird's 
"Essays  from  the  Chap-Book" — a  form  of  literary 
hotch-potch  of  tales,  histories,  &c,  "  newly  composed 
by  many  celebrated  writers,  and  very  delightful  to  read," 
as  the  title-page  puts  it. 

A  guide  book  to  parents  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  child-mind  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co. 
The  author,  whose  name  is  not  disclosed,  calls  his 
work  "  Some  Observations  of  a  Foster  Parent,"  its 
object  being  to  point  a  comparison  "by  concrete 
examples  "  between  the  various  recognized  methods  of 
training. 

The  price  of  Mr.  Loisette's  book  on  Memory  Train- 
ing should  have  been  stated  as  half-a-guinea.  We  fell 
into  a  deplorable  error  when  we  said  it  was  three-and- 
six. 

The  members  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society  are  giving  the  permanence  of  volume  form  to 
their  lectures  under  the  title  of  "  Art  and  Life  and  the 
Building  and  Decoration  of  Cities."  The  contributors 
are  Messrs.  Walter  Crane,  Reginald  Blomfield,  Cobden 
Sanderson,  W.  R.  Lethaby  and  Halsey  Ricardo.  The 
book  is  fixed  for  immediate  publication  by  Messrs. 
Rivington,  Percival  &  Co. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  announce  that  in  future 
"Natural  Science"  is  to  be  published  by  them  at  St. 
James's  Street,  London.  We  understand  that  no 
change  is  to  be  made  in  the  editorial  department,  which 
is  conducted  by  a  committee  of  well-known  scientific 
men.  There  should  be  a  future  for  a  journal  which 
combines  exact  knowledge  with  intelligible  expression. 

Mr.  Heinemann's  contribution  to  the  literary  output 
is  to  be  "The  Foreigner  in  the  Farmyard,"  by  Ernest 
E.  Williams,  a  work  which  has  been  appearing,  in 
instalments,  in  the  "  New  Review."  The  volume  will 
be  uniform  with  the  "  Made  in  Germany  "  series  ;  and 
is  certain  to  create  a  huge  sensation  amongst  those  who 
believe  that  all's  well  with  Great  Britain. 
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NOTES. 

WE  are  glad  to  learn  from  this  (Friday)  morning's 
telegrams  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  upheld  per- 
haps the  highest  English  tradition  in  the  worthiest 
manner.  The  Turks  proposed  to  occupy  Thessaly 
until  the  Greek  indemnity  had  been  paid,  and  it  seems 
that  five  out  of  the  six  federated  Powers  were  content 
to  grant  this  security  to  the  victors.  But  Lord 
Salisbury,  on  behalf  of  England,  objected  to  this 
occupation  as  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  carried  his  point.  Whether  he  actually 
threatened,  as  some  papers  assert,  to  leave  the  Concert 
unless  he  had  his  way  we  are  not  concerned  to  inquire  ; 
he,  no  doubt,  applied  in  the  most  diplomatic  and 
courteous  manner  the  exact  amount  of  pressure 
required.  But  he  has  won  his  point,  it  appears,  and 
we  cannot  but  congratulate  him  on  his  success.  For 
even  had  he  failed  to  carry  the  Concert  with  him, 
England  would  still  have  applauded  him.  It  may  be  a 
consequence  of  her  strength,  but  England  is  often 
made  by  her  rulers  to  play  bully  in  a  disgraceful  way  ; 
it  is  when  she  stands  as  champion  of  the  better  weak 
that  we  love  her  best. 

It  seems  probable  now  that  our  forecast  of  a  week 
ago  will  turn  out  to  be  approximately  correct.  We 
held,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  that  the  Turks 
would  get  nothing  but  a  rectified  frontier  line  and  an 
indemnity  of  some  ^5, 000,000  sterling,  and  this, 
according  to  the  Vienna  Correspondent  of  the 
"  Times,"  is  about  what  the  Porte  may  expect. 
True,  the  Sultan  will  haggle  and  haggle  and  waste 
time,  but  he  is  unlikely  to  get  much  better  terms 
than  those  we  have  indicated.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  in  the  meantime  the  crops  in  Thessaly  will 
all  be  spoilt  and  the  most  fertile  province  of  Greece 
be  ruined  for  at  least  a  year  to  come.  Still  it  does  not 
lie  with  the  Greeks  to  complain  of  this  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  Sultan.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  '86  the 
Greeks  teased  Europe  with  threats  and  demands  for  six 
months,  till  in  June  Athens  was  blockaded,  and  those 
who  would  have  troubled  the  peace  were  repressed.  It 
may  take  the  Powers  a  few  months  to  bring  the  Sultan 
to  reason,  but  the  time  and  trouble  will  not  have  been 
ill  spent  if  the  Turk  is  thereby  taught  that  the  forces  of 
civilization  are  strong  enough  to  restrain  even  his 
victorious  army. 

The  sensation  of  the  week  in  the  South  African  Com- 
mittee was  the  apology  tendered  by  Mr.  Labouchere  to 


Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Beit.  The  member  for  Northampton 
had  accused  these  gentlemen  of  using  their  foreknow- 
ledge of  the  Jameson  plan  to  enrich  themselves  by 
selling  a  "bear"  of  "Chartered"  and  other  South 
African  stocks.  The  charge  was  on  the  face  of  it 
ridiculously  improbable.  Was  it  likely  that  Mr.  Beit, 
the  chief  owner  of  mines  on  the  Rand,  would  foment  a 
revolt  which  he  expected  to  fail?  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Beit,  Dr. 
Harris  and  Dr.  Jameson  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
fully  expected  to  win  and  to  win  easily.  That  is  ap- 
parent from  all  their  actions.  The  first  arrangement 
was  that  Jameson  should  be  on  the  border  with  1,200 
men  ;  but  he  whittled  the  number  down  to  700,  and 
actually  started  with  less  than  500.  That  Dr.  Harris 
expected  the  plan  to  succeed  appears  from  his  telegram 
to  Jameson  when  the  hitch  occurred  in  Johannesburg 
on  Christmas  Day;  we  allude  to  the  "Don't  move — 
awfully  sorry  "  telegram  that  he  sent  from  Cape  Town. 
How  Mr.  Labouchere  maintained  his  accusation  in  the 
face  of  all  probability  was  to  us  the  astonishing  part  of 
the  business. 

Nor  do  we  wonder  now  that  Dr.  Harris  is  not 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Labouchere's  explained  apology. 
Mr.  Labouchere's  informant,  it  appears,  was  a  City 
gentleman,  who  said  he  could  prove  the  charge  and 
would  prove  it,  until  he  was  asked  to  prove  it,  when  he 
drew  in  his  horns  and  retired.  The  least  Mr.  Labou- 
chere can  do  now  is  to  publish  his  informant's  name, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  Committee  will  call  upon 
him  to  do  this.  The  privilege  of  free  speech  in  Parliament 
should  not  be  abused  to  personal  slander,  and  it  is  for  the 
Committee  of  the  House  to  say  that  in  such  a  case  an 
apology  is  not  sufficient  reparation.  We  need  hardly 
point  out  to  Mr.  Labouchere  that  by  withholding  his 
informant's  name  he  lays  himself  open  to  grave  suspi- 
cion— as  he  himself  puts  it,  "  testimony  that  is  not 
forthcoming  is  non-existent,"  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  informant. 

The  week's  debate  on  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Bill  has  shown  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  best  form. 
With  the  Irishmen  out  of  the  running,  no  obstruction, 
and  party  influences  in  abeyance,  the  House  in  Com- 
mittee is  an  eminently  businesslike  assembly.  In  this 
particular  case  the  members  who  took  part  in  the  debate 
were  lawyers,  big  employers  of  labour  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Trades-Unions,  all  of  them,  in  fact,  men 
with  a  keen  interest  in  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
matters  in  dispute.  Speeches  have  been  short  and  to 
the  point  ;  the  interest  has  been  maintained  because  no 
one  knew  What  standpoint  each  successive  speaker 
would  adopt,  and  party  speeches  were  conspicuous  by 
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their  absence.  The  general  impression,  in  short,  has  been 
that  from  the  business  point  of  view  it  is  the  best  debate 
the  House  of  Commons  has  known  for  many  years.  In 
spite  of  all  this  industry,  however,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Committee  stage  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
before  the  end  of  next  week,  so  that  the  House  will 
have  to  sit  on  Derby  Day. 

The  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Bill  has  come, 
oddly  enough,  from  the  representatives  of  both  men 
and  masters  in  the  North  of  England  mining  districts. 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  member  for  Mid-Durham,  Mr. 
Fenwick,  and  Mr.  Burt,  though  Labour  members,  have 
made  a  fierce  attack  upon  it.  The  cotton-spinners  of 
Lancashire,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mainly  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  and  Mr.  Whiteley,  the  member  for  Stockport 
and  an  influential  Lancashire  manufacturer,  spoke 
strongly  for  it. 

The  reasons  why  the  cotton-spinners  accept  the  Bill 
and  the  miners  oppose  it  are  not  far  to  seek.  In 
the  cotton  trade  insurance  is  very  general  ;  and  em- 
ployers will  not  be  hurt  by  the  Bill.  The  miners, 
on  the  contrary,  and  especially  those  of  the  North 
of  England,  have  always  been  strong  individua- 
lists, as  their  attitude  towards  the  Miners'  Eight 
Hours  Bill  shows,  and  they  resent  the  interference 
of  the  State.  As  for  the  mine-owners,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  in  their  excuse,  that  whilst  accidents  in 
factories  come  singly  and  can  easily  be  insured  against, 
an  explosion  in  a  mine  often  means  a  large  number  of 
deaths  and  injuries  against  which  it  is  impossible  to 
insure,  and  the  cost  of  compensation  will  fall  on  a  few 
employers  instead  of  being  spread  over  the  whole  trade. 
The  railway  members  do  not  seem  to  take  much 
interest  in  the  Bill.  It  may  affect  the  shareholders  ; 
it  does  not  affect  the  interests  of  the  directors.  More- 
over, they  feel  themselves  safe  behind  their  own  benefit 
societies.  The  Friendly  Societies  in  general  are  look- 
ing anxiously  on  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  quite  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  how  the  Bill  affects  them.  There  are 
many  parts  of  the  Bill  which  are  still  obscure  and 
ought  to  be  cleared  up  before  the  Committee  stage 
comes  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  made  one  big  mistake  during  the 
week.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  he  has  never  been 
so  clever  in  steering  a  Bill  through  the  House  as  he  is 
in  most  things.  In  1880,  for  instance,  he  came  utterly 
to  grief  over  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  On  Monday 
last  he  told  Mr.  Seton  Karr  that  the  Government  would 
accept  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  his  amendment 
respecting  contributory  negligence.  But  on  Tuesday, 
after  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  spoken  against  and  Mr. 
Cripps  for  the  amendment,  Mr.  Chamberlain  suddenly 
intervened  and  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  House  was  amazed  at  such  bungling,  and 
on  Wednesday  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  to  get  up  in  his 
place  and  frankly  confess  that  he  had  been  too  pre- 
mature. The  result  was  that  a  full  three  hours  of  the 
time  of  the  House  was  wasted  and  the  question  had  to 
be  debated  all  over  again.  The  incident  had  an 
amusing  side,  however,  for  it  led  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle  "  to  make  itself  a  laughing-stock  by  describing 
this  piece  of  bungling  in  a  headline  as  "  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's Clever  Leadership."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  ruled  the 
roost  somewhat  less  obviously  this  week  than  last,  and 
both  he  and  Mr.  Balfour  have  treated  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley  more  tenderly. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  brought  off  a  great  coup  on 
Friday  night  last  by  his  unexpected  announcement  of 
Local  Government  for  Ireland,  together  with  a  grant  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  a  year  by  way  of  relief  to 
local  rates.  This  amount  is,  of  course,  only  the 
equivalent  of  that  justly  due  to  Ireland  in  furtherance  of 
the  policy  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Bill  of  last  Session  ; 
but  by  linking  relief  and  County  Boards  together  Mr. 
Balfour  has  managed  for  once  to  please  all  parties  in 
Ireland.  Whether  the  chorus  of  approval  will  last  till 
next  Session,  when  the  scheme  comes  forward  in  the 
shape  of  an  Irish  Local  Government  Bill,  is  open  to 
doubt  ;  but  for  the  moment  there  is  absolutely  not  a 


sign  of  dissent.  County  Cess  and  Poor  Rates,  both 
very  heavy  burdens  in  Ireland,  will  be  relieved  by  one 
half  at  a  stroke,  and  if,  as  the  Nationalists  declare,  the 
new  popular  Boards  are  able  to  do  their  work  more 
cheaply  than  the  Grand  Jurors  and  Poor  Law  Guardians, 
the  relief  will  be  still  greater,  for  the  Imperial  con- 
tribution will  be  fixed  and  all  economies  will  go  to  the 
direct  credit  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  landlords  and  the  "  Garrison  "  generally  will  no 
doubt  be  deprived  of  a  good  deal  of  their  present  power, 
but  they  are  so  pleased  at  the  reduction  of  their  burdens 
that  they  have  forgotten  to  grumble.  Every  one  admits 
that  a  large  extension  of  popular  government  in  Ireland 
was  inevitable,  sooner  or  later,  and  it  is  quite  right  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present  unparalleled  political 
calm  to  make  the  great  experiment.  The  Catholic 
Hierarchy  is  now  solid  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  and 
secret  societies  are  being  stamped  out  by  the  clergy  with 
a  heavy  foot.  Cardinal  Logue,  who  is  coming  to  the 
front  in  Irish  ecclesiastical  politics,  quite  eclipsing  his 
voluble  colleague,  Archbishop  Walsh,  has  got  his; 
Northern  province  into  good  order,  and,  except  for  a  few 
spots  in  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Kerry,  the  murder  clubs 
are  almost  extinct.  Some  of  the  older  Fenians  have  been 
trying  to  get  up  a  centenary  celebration  of  the  rebellion 
of  1798  ;  but  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  1898  were  to  be 
remarkable  for  a  great  Feasfof  Concord  rather  than 
for  the  revival  of  the  memories  of  war  and  massacre. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  Mr.  Balfour's  statement 
was  warmly  received  in  all  parts  of  the  House.  Con- 
servatives and  Liberals,  Radicals  and  Irishmen  of 
every  shade  of  political  opinion,  united  in  praise  of  it. 
The  speech  itself  was  poorly  delivered.  Every  now 
and  then  Mr.  Balfour  would  stop  hesitatingly — a  most 
unusual  thing  for  a  speaker  who  is  well  known  for  his 
easy  conversational  fluency.  The  fact  is  that  no  state- 
ment so  important  as  that  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  on  Friday  week  is  ever  made  otherwise  than 
haltingly.  The  whole  time  he  was  speaking  he  had  to 
be  careful  not  to  exceed  the  exact  words  agreed  upon 
between  himself  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
this  attempt  at  precise  memory  is  sufficient  to  disturb 
the  fluency  of  the  most  hardened  orator. 

Mr.  Chaplin's  London  Water  Consumers'  Bill  is  a 
conspicuously  feeble  and  halting  affair,  of  which  we 
fancy  not  much  more  will  be  heard  this  Session.  No- 
body seems  to  have  wanted  it,  and  nobody  has  taken 
any  notice  of  it.  A  cheap  and  prompt  remedy  for  the 
alleged  grievances  of  water  consumers  would,  no  doubt, 
be  useful  ;  but  fancy  the  feelings  of  a  small  householder 
in  Lambeth  on  being  told  that  if  he  is  aggrieved  he 
can  appeal  to  the  Railway  Commission,  probably  the 
most  dilatory,  incompetent  and  expensive  of  all  our 
semi-judicial  bodies.  The  only  argument  that  Mr. 
Chaplin  advanced  for  this  proposal  was  that  the 
Railway  Commission  had  almost  nothing  to  do.  The 
argument  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  municipalizers 
on  the  London  County  Council  who,  when  confronted 
with  the  costly  failure  of  their  Works  Department,  say 
that  they  must  go  on  with  it  at  any  cost  because  they 
have  sunk  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  yard,  plant  and 
materials  which  would  be  rendered  useless  by  a  change 
of  policy. 

This  Works  Department  scandal  has  now  reached  a 
crisis,  and  interesting  developments  are  threatened.  At 
first  it  was  admitted,  as  we  pointed  out  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  that  ,£7,557  had  been  lost  on  last  year's 
working  up  to  September.  Since  then  the  Moderates 
have  been  able  to  extract  returns  of  other  finished 
works  and  of  works  still  in  progress.  The  former 
show  a  loss  of  ,£9,081,  and  the  latter  of  ,£10,811,  the 
total  being  ,£27,449.  Tne  Progressives,  foreseeing  the 
effect  of  these  disgraceful  figures  on  the  ratepayers  at 
the  next  election,  are  in  consternation,  and  are  some- 
what incoherent  in  their  arguments.  Some  blame  the 
Architect,  and  some  blame  the  Moderates,  who,  by 
exposing  the  manipulation  of  the  books  and  thus 
procuring  the  dismissal  of  numerous  officials,  have 
disorganized  the  Department.  No  doubt  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  last  point,  but  the  fault  for  that  must  lie 
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with  the  Department  and  its  officers,  not  with  those 
who  exposed  the  scandal. 

Now  that  Turkey  is  renewing  its  youth,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  likely  to  take  its 
place  as  the  Sick  Man  of  Europe.  The  Emperor-King 
is  still  able  by  the  constant  exercise  of  his  personal 
authority  to  keep  the  hostile  elements  from  open 
rupture,  but  every  year  the  hatred  between  German, 
Tzech,  Pole,  Jew  and  Magyar  seems  to  deepen  and 
strengthen.  For  the  first  time  Austria  and  Hungary 
have  come  to  an  absolute  deadlock  on  the  question  of 
the  "  Ausgleich,"  or  compromise  regarding  the  financial 
relations  of  the  two  halves  of  the  Monarchy.  In  Trans- 
Leithania  the  Magyars  are  strong  enough  to  overbear  the 
Germans,  Slavs,  Slovaks  and  Roumanians,  but  they  are 
hated  by  these  "  subject  races."  In  Cis-Leithania  the  war 
between  Germans  and  Tzechs  is  a  more  equal  one,  and 
on  Monday  it  culminated  in  a  disgraceful  scene  of 
violence  in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  where  all  business 
is  at  an  end,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  prorogation  till 
autumn  is  the  only  means  of  avoiding  a  physical 
struggle.  Meanwhile,  Francis  Joseph  is  not  getting 
any  younger,  and  as  his  nephews  are  neither  feared  nor 
respected  the  outlook  for  the  succession  is  not  bright. 

After  repeated  adjournments,  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  Saturday  last  gave  the  Marquis  di  Rudini 
the  vote  of  confidence  for  which  he  had  asked  in  con- 
nexion with  the  African  policy  of  the  Rudini  Cabinet. 
The  debate  has  in  reality  done  little  or  nothing  to 
further  the  solution  of  the  practical  problem  which  the 
Italian  Government  has  to  face,  but  in  the  general  un- 
certainty it  was  apparently  felt  that  no  object  was  to  be 
gained  by  provoking  a  Ministerial  crisis.  Having  won 
a  Parliamentary  victory,  the  Marquis  di  Rudini  has  now 
the  much  more  difficult  task  of  carrying  out  the  policy 
of  compromise  which  he  outlined  to  the  Chamber.  In 
his  powerful  indictment  of  the  proposals  of  the  present 
Government,  Baron  Sonnino,  Signor  Crispi's  Minister  of 
the  Treasury,  echoed  the  criticism  put  forward  in  these 
columns  a  week  ago  by  declaring  that  to  hand  over  the 
high  plateau  to  native  chiefs,  as  the  Marquis  di  Rudini 
proposed,  would  be  "  to  organize  civil  war  and  to  invite 
raids."  The  next  move  of  the  Italian  Government  will 
now  be  awaited  with  considerable  interest. 

Meanwhile  the  curiously  conflicting  reports  as  to  the 
mission  of  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd  have  apparently  been  set 
at  rest  by  the  telegram  from  the  correspondent  of  the 
"  Times  "  by  way  of  Aden.  Mr.  Rodd's  reception  by 
Menelik  is  described  as  "  most  friendly  and  cordial," 
but  no  details  are  given  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  mission.  For  news  of  this  kind  we  may  have  to 
wait  for  some  time,  but  in  the  meantime  any  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  present  political  and  material 
condition  of  Abyssinia  will  find  much  interesting  infor- 
mation in  the  instructive  series  of  letters  which  the 

Manchester  Guardian  "  is  publishing  from  its  special 
correspondent,  Mr.  A.  B.  Wilde,  who  is  now  in  England, 
after  spending  more  than  a  year  in  Abyssinia,  where  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  Menelik 
and  most  of  his  principal  chiefs. 

The  death  of  Lord  Monk-Bretton  this  week  will  re- 
mind middle-aged  politicians  that  there  was  once  a  Mr. 
Dod-n'i  who  was  one  of  those  front  bench  mysteries  that 
from  time  to  time  puzzle  the  House  of  Commons.  No- 
body knew  why  Mr.  Dodson  was  made  a  Cabinet 
Minister  rather  than  any  other  of  the  two  or  three  hun- 
dred unknown  and  undistinguished  members  of  the 
party ;  but  he  was  always  as  sure  of  a  place  in  the 
Ministry  as  was  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  He  was  no 
speaker,  his  bodily  presence  was  almost  as  insignificant 
as  that  of  Mr.  Acland,  and  as  he  sat  in  a  deprecatory 
attitude  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  Treasury  or  Opposi- 
tion Bench  one  was  irresistibly  led  to  think  of  the  fly 
in  amber.  One  of  the  reasons,  we  believe,  was,  that  he 
used  to  talk  theology  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  as  he 
always  agreed  implicitly  with  his  great  leader,  the  latter 
naturally  came  to  have  a  high  opinion  of  his  judgment, 
and  was  much  hurt  when  the  Radicals  put  their  foot 
down  and  declared  that  they  could  really  not  stand  Mr. 
Dodson  any  longer.    So  he  was  quietly  pushed  into  the 


Upper  House,  where  he  at  once  disappeared  and  was 
heard  of  no  more. 

No  doubt  Lord  Monk-Bretton  fulfilled  a  useful  function 
asahewerof  wood  and  drawerof  waterforMr.  Gladstone. 
There  is  a  story  about  him  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  he  rose  in  his  seat  and  made  a 
speech  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  When  he  had 
finished,  John  Bright  is  said  to  have  rebuked  him  with 
the  contemptuous  words,  "  Dodson,  you  were  put  into 
this  Cabinet  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  you  don't 
even  do  that."  At  the  same  time,  Lord  Monk-Bretton 
had  abilities  of  a  kind.  If  on  the  one  hand  he  was 
dull  and  pigheaded  to  a  degree,  and  not  altogether 
above  the  suspicion  of  "jobbing"  appointments;  on 
the  other,  he  was  a  good  business  man,  and  had  some 
power  of  clear  exposition,  at  any  rate  in  his  earlier 
days.  He  was  one  of  the  best  Chairmen  of  Committees 
the  House  of  Commons  has  known,  and  equally  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  in 
Surrey.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  ceased  to  be  Chair- 
man of  Committees  he  was  forgotten,  if  he  was  not 
already  forgotten  in  1880  when  he  was  in  the  Cabinet 
as  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  For  the 
rest,  he  "  enjoyed  "  considerable  unpopularity  both  in 
the  House  and  the  country,  and  through  it  he  lost  the 
Liberals  many  seats,  when  being  re-elected  to  the 
House. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  has  performed  its 
annual  task  and  recommended  fifteen  candidates  for 
election  into  the  Society.  This  year  there  is  nothing 
very  surprising  nor,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  striking 
in  the  omissions  and  inclusions.  The  name  in  the  list 
which  is  best  known  is  that  of  Sir  W.  Broadbent,  and 
his  election  may  be  taken  as  a  formal  compliment  to  the 
medical  profession  ;  for,  although  Sir  William  is  a  suc- 
cessful and  distinguished  physician,  we  are  not  aware 
that  he  has  made  any  contributions  to  scientific  know- 
ledge. Most  of  the  other  selected  candidates  are  men 
who  have  assiduously  devoted  respectable  talents  to 
their  branches  of  science  and  who  have  achieved  the 
success  which  honest  endeavour  usually  brings.  Dr.  J. 
S.  Haldane,  a  brother  of  the  well-known  politician,  and 
nephew  of  Professor  Burdon-Sanderson,  is  the  chief 
exception  in  a  list  of  average  competence,  as  he  is  a 
man  of  extreme  distinction  among  the  experts  in  physio- 
logy. His  published  work  has  dealt  chiefly  with  respira- 
tion, and  he  has  made  some  startling  discoveries  respect- 
ing the  relation  of  carbonic  acid  to  life.  He  is  also  a 
metaphysician,  and  he  has  bewildered  many  laboratory 
biologists  by  his  support  of  vitalistic  theories  of  life. 

The  central  educational  authorities  of  England  pro- 
ceed with  their  gay  task  of  making  scientific  and  tech- 
nical education  in  England  a  delusion.  We  attach  full 
importance  to  the  administration  of  culture  to  the 
masses  of  our  population,  but  we  protest  against  the 
delusion  that  such  culture  is  a  substitute  for  the  expert 
technical  training  supported  by  the  Continental  Govern- 
ments. The  latest  feat  of  the  South  Kensington  autho- 
rities is  to  admit  literary  subjects  and  University 
extension  lectures  to  a  share  in  South  Kensington 
grants  and,  presumably,  to  a  share  in  the  funds 
administered  by  the  County  Technical  Committees 
under  the  direction  of  South  Kensington  regulations. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  Continental  authorities 
stimulate  the  progress  of  industries.  Young  people 
and  workmen  are  actually  taught  the  practice  of  their 
industries  in  State  institutions.  This  method  was  deli- 
berately excluded  from  the  English  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Act,  partly  on  the  suggestion  of  Trade-Union 
authorities  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  apprentice 
system,  and  flood  the  market  with  cheap  labour.  The 
second  source  of  aid  is  the  support  of  technical  labora- 
tories, in  which  high-class  teaching  is  combined  with 
research  into  new  methods  and  processes.  This  most 
efficient  aid  hardly  exists  in  England.  The  South 
Kensington  people  and  the  Technical  Boards  fritter 
away  their  grants  on  vague  popular  teaching,  of  which 
University  extension  is  the  supreme  instance. 

The  speech  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  buildings  at  Guy's  Hospital  will  relieve  the 
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minds  of  many  subscribers  to  the  Jubilee  Hospital  Fund. 
Quite  apart  from  the  extremely  difficult  question  as  to  the 
limits  within  which  vivisection  is  permissible,  if  indeed 
it  be  permissible  at  all,  the  suggestion  that  money  sub- 
scribed for  the  relief  of  human  suffering1  might  go  to 
the  support  of  laboratories  where  vivisection  is  prac- 
tised came  as  an  unpleasant  shock.  The  suggestion 
has  been  put  about  broadcast  by  the  Anti-Vivisection 
Society,  and  has  been  made  more  sinister  by  the  publica- 
tion of  misleading  statistics  as  to  experiments  performed 
without  anaesthetics.  The  Prince  has  been  at  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  these  statements, 
and  has  made  it  plain  that  the  experiments  conducted 
without  anaesthetics  consist  of  nothing  but  inoculations, 
which  are  instantaneous  and  practically  painless  pin- 
pricks. He  might  have  added  that  the  medical  schools 
are  separate  from  the  hospitals,  and  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  different  governing  bodies,  and,  moreover,  that 
the  increasing  specialism  of  modern  times  is  separating 
laboratory  teaching  from  work  in  the  wards.  At  all  the 
great  London  hospitals  the  teachers  of  physiology  are 
specialists  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  treatment 
of  patients. 

The  Treasury  has  certainly  got  the  better  of  the 
postmen  in  the  matter  of  the  Tweedmouth  Commission. 
That  Commission  reported  in  favour  of  making  certain 
definite  concessions,  and  these  the  Treasury  pretended 
to  accept.  The  arrangements  that  have  been  made 
turn  out,  however,  to  be  in  some  respects  an  ingenious 
evasion  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
and  the  postmen  have  not  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
Only  the  Irish  postmen  get  much  real  benefit.  In 
England  in  some  places  the  minimum  wage  has  not 
been  raised  at  all,  and  where  it  has  been  raised  the 
increase  has  been  ridiculously  small.  The  position 
of  the  auxiliary  postmen  has  been  improved,  but  their 
case  matters  less,  because  they  are  a  class  which  the  Post 
Office  is  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  from  its  ser- 
vice. The  difficulty  is  that  in  many  places  there  is  only 
work  for  a  man  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  and  the 
auxiliary  postman  who  does  the  work  is  supposed  to 
have  some  other  occupation.  Of  course  in  many  cases 
he  has  not,  and  then  it  seems  as  if  he  got  very  little 
pay  for  work  that  is  hard  while  it  lasts  no  doubt,  but 
which  does  not  last  long  enough  for  him  to  earn  a 
sufficient  weekly  wage. 

The  fact  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  stilted  and  absurd  language  as  characteristic  of 
a  class  of  English  life  as  American  and  Colonial  slang 
with  its  "  sabre-cuts  of  Saxon  speech  "  is  characteristic 
of  the  whole  race.  Matthew  Arnold  with  his  gentle 
irony  was  wont  to  admire  the  advertisements  of  the 
professional  auctioneer,  but  the  professional  has 
now  been  surpassed  by  an  amateur.  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts  has  been  selling  his  horses,  and  this  is 
how  he  advertises  them  in  the  "  Field  "  and 
elsewhere.  "The  God  In  The  Car  ...  a  perfect 
Adonis  in  horseflesh,  is  the  son  of  old  Foston  Fireway  ; 
as  he  stands  he  is  a  picture  of  clean  cut  quality  and 
shapes  in  a  satin  coat  of  the  blackest  brown  ;  he  is 
an  electric  mover  and  has  great  pace  ;  it  is  fortunate, 
therefore,  that  his  manners  are  faultless  in  all  traffic 
and  he  is  quite  a  delightful  drive  for  man  or  lady  ;  as 
a  single  horse  of  the  size— and.  he  wears  himself  to 
15-2— he  is  the  pick  of  the  sale."  The  snobbishness  of 
thus  distorting  words  from  their  true  meaning  and 
giving  them  a  signification  understood  only  by  a  class 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  an  absurd  fashion  in  collars,  or 
the  foolish  habit  of  turning  up  the  trousers  on  a  sunny 
day.  We  owe  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett  much  amuse- 
ment, but  if  his  brother  perseveres  he  may  become  as 
singular  an  auctioneer  as  Sir  Ellis  is  a  politician. 

On  Monday  next  will  be  sold  at  Tattersall's  two 
studs  of  horses,  which,  though  not  so  richly  advertised 
as  the  Brookfield,  are,  we  believe,  better  worth  seeing. 
Sir  Walter  Gilbey  is  sending  up  twenty  young  horses, 
all  of  well-known  hackney  blood,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Joel 
about  a  dozen  that  are  hard  to  beat  for  pace,  action 
and  looks.  Mr.  Joel's  Lady  Edith  is,  we  think,  about 
the  best  buggy-horse  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  see  ; 
but  Mr.  Joel  and  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  do  not  talk  about 
**  electric  movers  .  .  .  wearing  themselves  to  15-2." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  NIGERIA. 

'  I  "HE  question  which  Lord  Stanmore  addressed  to 
-*-  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
House  of  Lords  last  Monday  drew  from  Lord  Salisbury 
the  assurance  that  the  future  government  of  the  terri- 
tories included  within  the  administrative  control  of  the 
Royal  Niger  Company  was  engaging  the  anxious  atten- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  the  incidental  admission 
that  the  Government  had  not  yet  made  up  its  mind 
what  course  it  should  adopt.  Lord  Stanmore  was 
apparently  mainly  concerned  with  what  may  be  termed 
the  international  aspect  of  the  problem,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  the  future  government  of  that  vast  area  of  the 
African  continent  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we 
must  be  content  to  call  Nigeria,  cannot  be  settled  by 
reference  to  any  one  set  of  circumstances,  however 
important  they  may  be  in  themselves.  The  fact  is  that 
for  some  time  past  the  problem  of  the  Niger  has  been 
ripening  for  a  solution,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
brilliant  little  campaign — admirably  planned  and  admi- 
rably executed,  as  each  noble  lord  who  took  part  in  the 
discussion  was  careful  to  insist — by  which,  early  in  the 
present  year,  Sir  George  Goldie  brought  the  territories 
of  Nupe-  and  Ilorin  within  the  more  direct  administrative 
control  of  the  Company,  will  materially  hasten  the  solu- 
tion of  that  problem.  The  anomalies  of  the  present 
system  are  sufficiently  striking.  On  the  West  Coast, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Niger  Delta,  there  are  no 
less  than  three  separate  and  independent  systems  of 
administration  within  the  British  sphere.  The  Crown 
Colony  of  Lagos,  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  and  the 
Royal  Niger  Company  each  exercises  jurisdiction  over 
a  separate  stretch  of  coast,  with  at  certain  points  very 
ill-defined  limits  towards  the  interior.  On  the  face  of 
it  such  a  trebling  of  administration  is  illogical  and 
absurd.  This  in  itself  would  not  be  enough  to  condemn 
the  system ;  but  there  are  practical  inconveniences 
attending  the  triple  administration  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  different  fiscal  systems  are  a  direct 
encouragement  to  smuggling,  and  the  disputes  as  to 
jurisdiction  between  the  rival  administrations,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  arisen,  do  little  credit  to  our 
reputation  as  Colonial  administrators.  Lord  Salisbury's 
reference  to  the  complaints  put  forward  by  the  Brass 
men  is  a  welcome  indication  that  this  aspect  of  the 
question  is  not  escaping  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers. 

But  these,  after  all,  are  matters  affecting  the  internal 
administration  of  British  territory,  and  if  they  stood 
alone  no  great  anxiety  need  be  felt  as  to  the  ultimate 
issue.  The  real  difficulty  lies  not  in  the  internal  but  in 
the  external  questions  affecting  British  Nigeria,  and  it 
is  the  Royal  Niger  Company  which  is  mainly,  if  not 
indeed  wholly,  concerned  in  these  international  pro- 
blems. In  some  respects  the  Royal  Niger  Company 
occupies  a  unique  position  among  the  associations  of 
private  individuals  to  whom  the  Crown  has  granted  a 
Charter  of  incorporation.  It  has  attracted  less  public 
attention  than  either  of  its  great  sister  Companies — the 
Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company,  which  failed, 
and  the  Chartered  Company  of  South  Africa,  which  is 
still  in  its  hot  youth.  But  it  has  the  solid  satisfac- 
tion of  having  for  several  years  paid  substantial 
dividends  to  its  shareholders.  Nor  have  these  dividends 
been  earned  by  a  too  sordid  and  exclusive  attention  to 
the  commercial  side  of  itsactivity.  Jealous  rivals,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  this  country,  have  complained  that 
it  has  made  use  of  its  administrative  machinery  to  crush 
competition  and  to  foster  it  own  commercial  operations. 
How  far  these  accusations  are  well  founded  we  need  not 
now  stop  to  inquire,  but  no  one  has  ever  accused  Sir 
George  Goldie  and  his  colleagues  of  having  neglected 
Imperial  interests  from  motives  either  of  economy  or  of 
profit.  The  whole  history  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company 
from  its  inception  as  the  National  African  Company  to 
the  present  day  negatives  such  an  accusation.  Lord 
Stanmore,  indeed,  expressed  the  fear  that  the  Directors 
might  not  consider  questions  adequately  from  an 
Imperial  point  of  view;  but  this  was  obviously  intended 
to  imply  that,  in  their  zeal  for  extending  the  British 
sphere  of  influence,  they  might  be  inclined  to  overlook 
the  possibility  of  unduly  exciting  the  susceptibilities  of 
other  nations  "not  less  susceptible  than  ourselves."  It 
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is  here  no  doubt  that  the  pinch  is  felt  in  Downing  Street. 
The  Niger  Company  has  concluded  treaties,  numbering 
several  hundreds,  with  native  chiefs  and  princes  on  the 
Lower  and  Middle  Niger  and  its  great  tributary  the 
Benue.  These  treaties  have  been  recognized  and 
adopted  by  the  British  Foreign  Office,  but  until  the 
districts  they  affect  have  been  either  effectively 
occupied,  or  recognized  as  within  the  British  sphere 
of  influence  by  international  agreement  with  other 
European  Powers,  who  are  our  neighbours  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  they  are  always  liable  to  become  a  bone 
of  contention  between  rival  explorers  and  treaty 
makers,  openly  or  secretly  supported  by  the  Governments 
they  represent.  To  the  east  of  its  immense  sphere  of 
influence  the  Royal  Niger  Company  has  definitely 
settled  its  boundary  with  the  German  colony  of  the 
Cameroons  ;  to  the  north  the  Say-Barrua  line  fixed  by 
the  Franco-British  agreement  of  August  1890  roughly 
marks  the  limits  of  the  French  and  British  spheres  east 
of  the  Niger,  though  some  vague  French  claims  over 
Muri  and  Yola  are  still  kept  alive,  as  factors  in  the  game 
of  give-and  take  which  must  some  day  be  played  out  in 
West  Africa.  But  to  the  West  of  the  main  Niger 
stream  all  is  a  welter  of  conflicting  claims,  in  which 
France,  Germany  and  the  Royal  Niger  Company  (repre- 
senting Great  Britain)  are  the  parties  to  a  triangular 
duel.  We  need  not  stay  to  examine  the  details  of  the 
claims  advanced  by  the  various  parties  to  the  dispute, 
or  the  evidence  they  are  able  to  adduce  in  support  of 
their  pretensions.  The  outstanding  fact  which  has 
attracted  Lord  Stanmore's  attention  is  that  these  con- 
flicting claims  do  exist,  and  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment finds  itself  involved  in  them  without  any  direct 
intervention  on  its  part. 

From  these  premisses  Lord  Stanmore  has  convinced 
himself  that  some  modification  of  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Niger  Company's  territory  is  desirable.  It 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  inference  is  correct.  But 
even  if  we  assume  that  the  present  system,  by  which  the 
administration  of  the  greater  part  of  British  Nigeria 
and  its  commercial  development  are  concentrated  in  the 
same  hands,  cannot  much  longer  continue,  what  is  the 
remedy?  Neither  Lord  Salisbury  nor  Lord  Kimberley 
was  in  the  least  inclined  to  consider  the  suggestion  of 
adding  one  or  more  directors  to  the  Board  to  represent 
Imperial  interests.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  such  a 
procedure  would  neither  make  matters  better  nor  worse. 
Fortunately  the  Government  is  not  without  some  more 
instructed  guidance  than  that  offered  by  Lord  Stanmore. 
Rather  less  than  two  years  ago  Sir  John  Kirk  went  out 
to  the  Niger  on  a  special  mission,  and  on  his  return  he 
submitted  a  report  on  the  administration  of  the  different 
British  possessions  on  the  Niger,  and  made  certain  re- 
commendations. That  report  was  treated  as  confidential 
and  has  never  been  published  ;  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  contained  the  outline  of  a  scheme  for  the 
separation  of  the  administrative  functions  of  the  Niger 
Company  from  its  commercial  operations.  In  some 
such  scheme  as  this  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  future  government  of  Nigeria  would  appear  to  lie  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  details  of  such  an 
arrangement  come  to  be  worked  out,  care  will  be  taken 
to  preserve  as  nearly  intact  as  possible  the  administra- 
tive machinery  devised  by  Sir  George  Goldie,  as  the 
result  of  years  of  unwearied  study  of  local  conditions. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  AN  ISLAND. 

THERE  has  always  been  a  minority  of  serious-minded 
politicians — of  whom  the  late  Lord  Derby  was 
supposed  to  be  the  type  and  exemplar  — ready  to  main- 
tain, despite  the  sneers  of  an  incredulous  world,  that 
blue-books  are  the  most  interesting  form  of  reading, 
however  scant  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  literature 
may  be.  If  every  blue-book  were  as  interesting  as  that 
officially  headed  "Straits  Settlements,"  and  described 
as  "  Papers  relating  to  the  Cocos- Keeling  and  Christmas 
Islands  "  (to  be  purchased  from  Her  Majesty's  Printers 
for  the  modest  sum  of  one  shilling),  it  may  safely  be 
prophesied  that  the  blue-book  would  run  the  novel  hard 
in  the  race  for  the  Circulating  Library  Stakes.  The 
story  of  the  colonization  of  the  Cocos-Keeling  Island,  or 
group  of  coral  islands,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  not,  of 
course,  entirely  new  to  students  of  the  literature  of 


travel  in  Eastern  seas  ;  but  never  before  have  we  had 
such  a  graphic  picture  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
island  communities  as  is  contained  in  the  series  ol  re- 
ports which  the  Colonial  Office  has  now  presented  to 
Parliament.  The  Cocos  were  first  attached  to 
the  Straits  Settlements  Administration  by  Letters  Patent 
granted  to  the  Governor  in  1886,  and  each  year  since 
that  date — with  a  single  exception — an  official  visit  of 
inspection  has  been  paid  to  the  islands  from  Singapore. 
It  is  the  reports  of  these  visits,  and  one  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Birch  on  a  visit  to  the  islands  in  1885,  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  these  papers  ;  and  as  the  duty  of  inspecting  the 
islands  was  never  twice  entrusted  to  the  same  officer,  we 
have,  as  it  were,  in  the  different  reports  a  small  gallery  of 
impressionist  pictures  by  various  hands  of  the  most 
remote  of  British  possessions. 

The  history  of  the  Cocos  group  goes  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  present  century  when  a  couple  of  adventurers, 
Hare  and  Ross  by  name,  almost  simultaneously  effected 
a  settlement  on  the  hitherto  uninhabited  islands.  It 
turned  out  that  it  was  Hare  who  had  to  go  to  the  wall, 
and  since  1827,  when  the  original  Ross  first  settled  on 
the  group,  a  Ross  has  ruled  the  Cocos.  The  first  two 
Rosses,  the  grandfather  and  father  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor, ruled  the  islands,  as  their  Highland  ancestors  had 
held  their  lands,  by  no  "  sheepskin  title,"  and  it  was  not 
until  1886  that  the  British  Government,  having  formally 
annexed  the  group,  made  a  grant  to  Mr.  George  Clunies 
Ross  of  that  which  was  already  his  own.  There  had  been 
a  formal  annexation  of  the  group  in  1857,  by  a  British 
man-of-war ;  but  until  eleven  years  ago  the  Ross  dynasty 
was  practically  unfettered  by  any  outside  interference, 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  British 
common  sense  that  even  now  the  Ross  family  is  left 
practically  with  a  free  hand  to  govern  the  islands  by 
the  traditional  methods  sanctioned  by  past  experience. 
The  Cocos  Islands,  some  twenty  in  number,  are  situated 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  south-west  of  the  Dutch 
island  of  Java,  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  trade 
routes.  They  form  a  roughly  broken  circle,  with  a 
shallow  lagoon  in  the  centre,  protected  by  an  outer 
barrier  of  reefs.  The  population  at  the  present  time 
numbers  about  six  hundred,  of  whom  the  greater  pro- 
portion are  native-born  Cocos  people,  and  the  minority 
Malays  from  Batavia.  The  Ross  family  are  the  only 
Europeans  inhabiting  the  group,  and  though  all  the 
male  members  of  the  third  generation  were  educated  in 
Scotland  and  are  described  as  well  educated,  quick  and 
intelligent,  they  have  almost  all  contracted  native 
marriages  and  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  people 
among  whom  they  live.  Their  sons  and  daughters, 
with  few  exceptions,  neither  speak  nor  understand 
English,  and  Mr.  George  Clunies  Ross,  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  a  man  of  remarkable  force  of  character, 
was  at  one  time  eighteen  years  without  hearing  English 
spoken,  and  confesses  to  being  a  little  rusty  in  its  use. 
The  system  of  government  is  sufficiently  remarkable. 
There  are  no  written  laws,  and  Mr.  Ross  has  success- 
fully resisted  the  suggestion  that  the  penal  code  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  should  be  introduced  into  the  islands. 
There  is  no  police  force  and  no  crime.  Mr.  Ross  owns 
the  whole  of  the  land  and  is  the  sole  employer  of  labour. 
The  currency  is  a  parchment  currency,  convertible  at  a 
fixed  ratio  into  rupees  or  dollars  when  an  islander 
makes  a  rare  visit  to  Batavia  or  Singapore,  or  when 
a  Bantamese  coolie  leaves  the  island  to  return  home. 
The  natives,  who  are  Malays  by  race,  profess  Moham- 
medanism, but  there  is  the  utmost  freedom  in  religious 
matters,  and  the  influence  of  the  Ross  family,  exercised 
through  three-quarters  of  a  century  free  from  disturbing 
elements,  has  effected  many  striking  changes  in  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people.  One  after  another 
the  officials  from  the  mainland  confess  that  they  find  it 
difficult  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  Cocos- 
born  Malays  and  the  Malays  with  whom  they  have 
previously  been  brought  into  contact.  The  Cocos 
islanders  live  in  neat  houses  comfortably  furnished  on  the 
European  model,  and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  They  have 
adopted  the  institution  of  a  weekly  washing  day,  and  sit 
at  table  to  eat  their  food  with  the  aid  of  knives  and  forks. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  externals  that  European  influence  is 
clearly  discernible.  "The  marriage  laws,"  Mr.  Husjh 
Clifford  states  in  the  1894  Report,  "which  to  most 
Malays  represent  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Mohammedan 
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law,  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  English 
marriage  customs.  Polygamy  is  unknown  on  the 
island,  at  any  rate  among  the  Cocos-born  Malays,  and 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
induce  any  Bantamese  who  has  more  than  one  wife  to 
dispense  with  this  superfluity."  The  sole  export  of  the 
island  is  copra,  which  is  sent  once  a  year  in  a  vessel 
chartered  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Ross  to  England  for 
sale.  From  England,  too,  supplies  for  the  islands  are 
obtained,  although  formerly  everything  was  bought  in 
Batavia,  with  which  port  communication  is  kept  up  by 
a  small  schooner  belonging  to  Mr.  Ross.  Of  the  people 
subjected  to  this  paternal  and  benevolent  despotism, 
and  cut  off  from  all  contact  with  the  outer  world,  the 
universal  testimony  of  the  reports  is  that  they  are  con- 
tented and  happy.  They  make  no  complaints,  and 
look  upon  Mr.  Ross  as  their  benefactor  and  friend.  It 
is  surely  a  curious  fate  that  has  brought  this  sturdy 
and  capable  Scottish  family  into  a  remote  corner  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  has  enabled  three  generations  of 
Europeans  to  influence  and  mould  the  character  and 
habits  of  an  alien  and  inferior  race,  free  from  the  in- 
trusion of  conflicting  forces. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  ELECTRIC  TRACTION. 

AS  time  goes  on  it  becomes  more  and  more  clear 
that  electricity  is  destined  to  make  its  way  as  a 
propelling  power  in  many  directions.  Each  year  sees 
new  projects  carried  to  a  successful  issue.  Emboldened 
by  success  in  smaller  projects  the  electrical  engineer 
goes  on  to  larger  ones.  Schemes  which  only  ten  years 
ago  would  have  been  rejected  as  visionary  become  sober 
every-day  facts  ;  and  the  impossible  of  yesterday  is  the 
practicable  of  to-morrow. 

In  the  ten  years  that  have  passed  electricity  has 
wrought  an  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  United 
States  in  the  mode  of  locomotion  used  by  the  people  at 
large  in  the  great  cities.  The  populace  of  an  American 
city  travels  to  and  fro  on  its  daily  business,  as  must 
that  of  every  English  city,  but  with  a  difference.  The 
American  citizen,  probably  as  a  result  of  climatic  dif- 
ferences, walks  less  and  rides  more.  But  if  he  rides 
more  he  makes  less  use  of  the  closed  carriage  or  of  the 
cab.  That  unique  vehicle,  the  "  buggy,"  is  in  evidence 
to  be  sure,  for  the  private  owner  ;  but  the  hansom  is 
practically  unknown.  It  is  the  tramcar  that  provides 
for  his  needs.  A  far  larger  proportion  of  the  population 
rides  in  the  public  cars  than  is  the  case  in  an  English 
city. 

It  is  in  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  driving  of 
tramcars  that  the  change  has  taken  place,  accompanied 
by  an  enormous  development  of  urban  and  suburban 
traffic.  Four  years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  revisiting 
the  States,  this  revolution  was  in  full  swing.  Ex- 
perience during  the  two  or  three  preceding  years  had 
taught  the  tramway  managers  how  much  more  certain, 
expeditious,  and  economical  was  the  traction  of  cars 
by  electricity  than  the  traction  by  horses.  At  that 
time  the  network  of  tram-lines  in  and  round  Boston 
amounted  to  seme  150  miles  in  total  length,  and  of 
this  more  than  half  had  been  reconstructed  on  the 
electric  plan.  Within  a  few  months  electrically  driven 
cars  had  been  substituted  too,  and  the  horse — so  far  as 
tramway  driving  was  concerned — had  disappeared.  It 
was  even  then  possible  to  drive  thirty  miles  on  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  electric  roads. 

The  car  is  propelled  by  a  pair  of  electric  motors  fixed 
under  the  body  of  the  vehicle.  It  receives  its  current 
from  an  overhead  line  suspended  from  poles  by  pro- 
jecting arms  and  stays  and  guys,  which  in  those 
pioneer  days  were  hideous  in  the  extreme.  Above  the 
top  of  the  car  projects  a  pole  with  a  trolly-wheel  at  its 
end  to  run  against  the  under  side  of  the  suspended  wire 
in  order  to  receive  the  currents.  The  wire  itself  receives 
its  current  from  a  generating  station  or  power-house 
at  some  distance,  whence  the  current  flows  at  a  fairly 
high  pressure  to  the  points  where  the  cars  are  to 
be  supplied.  In  the  power-house  one  finds  an  array 
of  boilers,  steam-engines  and  dynamos,  just  as  in 
an  electric  lighting  station,  but  modified  to  suit 
the  needs  of  an  electric  power-supply.  With  ample 
boiler  power  in  reserve,  and  powerful  machinery,  the 
electric  car  can  be  worked  far  more  effectively  than 


the  horse-car.  It  can  be  started  and  stopped  more 
rapidly,  and  therefore  make  better  time,  while  avoiding 
accidents  that  might  overtake  the  horse-driven  car. 
With  the  reserve  of  power  behind  it,  it  mounts  a  steep 
gradient  in  a  style  impossible  to  the  horse-car,  even  if 
it  had  four  horses  instead  of  two.  To  start  or  stop 
while  half  way  up  a  steep  incline  were  cruelty  to  the 
horses  :  to  the  electric  motor  it  is  the  most  ordinary 
event.  With  material  advantages  like  these  it  is 
little  wonder  that — unfettered  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
regulations — the  electric  cars  increased  apace  in  the 
States.  Most  potent  of  all  was  the  economic  fact 
that  the  cost,  per  car-mile,  for  electric  power  was  less 
than  the  cost  when  horse-power  was  used.  If  to  propel 
a  car  a  mile  cost,  in  horse-traction,  say  q\d.  on  the 
average,  and  if  by  electric  traction  that  cost  was  re- 
duced to  \\d.y  there  was  an  obvious  incentive  to  make 
the  change,  even  though  these  costs  do  not  include  the 
standing  charges  common  to  both  systems  of  locomo- 
tion. Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  if  to-day  there  are 
in  the  United  States  at  least  15,000  miles  of  electric 
tram-lines,  or  that  electric  traction  should  have  begun 
to  show  a  distinct  social  effect  on  the  urban  and  suburban 
populations?  Pittsburg,  as  I  remember  it  in  1884,  was 
a  dismal  smoky  place,  with  its  large  population  of 
artisans  crowded  into  dirty  streets  about  the  centre  of 
the  town.  But  electric  roads  and  the  utilization  of 
natural  gas  brought  about  a  wondrous  change.  When 
I  saw  it  in  1893  I  found  miles  of  electric  road  running 
out  into  new  suburbs.  A  quick  ride  in  any  direction, 
at  the  uniform  tariff  of  five  cents,  took  one  out  into  the 
fresh  air  of  the  hilly  lands  around  the  older  town.  In 
several  directions  one  found  rows  of  neat  workmen's 
villas,  each  with  its  plot  of  garden  beside  it.  The 
social  influences  of  the  cheap  and  rapid  transit  thus 
afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  do  not  end  here. 
The  rateable  value  of  outlying  properties  is  greatly 
increased  :  they  are,  as  it  were,  brought  nearer  to  the 
centre.  Experience  shows  that  nothing  is  so  certain  to 
increase  the  value  of  suburban  property  as  the  con- 
struction of  electric  roads  bringing  it  into  communica- 
tion with  the  centres  of  commerce. 

In  England  we  have  as  yet  but  begun  to  feel  the  fringe 
of  this  influence.  The  pioneer  electric  lines  in  Leeds 
and  South  Staffordshire,  though  they  were  under  the 
disadvantage  of  starting  with  rather  crude  machinery, 
have  made  it  clear  that  similar  results  will  follow.  The 
much  more  perfectly  equipped  lines  in  Bristol  and 
Dublin  have  already,  though  their  existence  has  been 
so  brief,  demonstrated  a  similar  effect.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Bristol  line,  only  twenty  months  ago,  I  ventured 
to  predict  an  increase  in  the  value  of  surrounding  pro- 
perty. In  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  through  which  the 
Bristol  and  Kingswood  electric  road  runs,  the  value  of 
rateable  property  has  already  increased  25  per  cent. ;  and  a 
further  increase  of  equal  value  is  certain  within  two  years' 
time.  The  moral  of  this  must  make  itself  felt  even  with 
the  most  backward  of  local  authorities.  But  if  England 
is  somewhat  belated  in  its  adoption  of  electricity  as  a 
motive  power  for  tramways,  no  such  reflection  can  be 
made  respecting  the  application  of  electric-power 
to  heavier  traction.  The  City  and  South  London 
Railway  and  the  Liverpool  Overhead  Railway  are 
both  striking  examples  of  heavier  electric  lines. 
Nowadays  the  public  hears  nothing  of  these  under- 
takings :  no  paragraphs  appear  concerning  them  in 
the  press.  This  is  the  truest  sign  of  their  permanent 
success.  No  writer  outside  the  technical  journals  thinks 
of  discussing  the  running  of  their  electric  locomotives 
any  more  than  of  arguing  as  to  the  efficiency  of  a 
Midland  steam  locomotive.  The  thing  exists,  and 
satisfies  the  public.  Very  soon  London  will  be  per- 
meated with  deep-level  electric  lines,  affording  "rapid 
transit  under  its  congested  streets.  Nor  does  the 
matter  end  here  or  with  England.  Wherever  a  line 
with  difficult  gradients  is  to  be  constructed,  it  is  from 
the  first  designed  as  an  electric  road.  The  mountain 
railways  of  Switzerland — however  deplorable  from  the 
aesthetic  point  of  view— are  affording  a  proof  direct. 
The  new  lines  up  the  Gorner  Grat  and  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  Jungfrau  are  alike  designed  to  be 
worked  by  electric  power. 

For  our  densely  built  cities  the  problem  is  not  so  easy 
to  solve.    Overhead  wires  to  supply  the  electric  current 
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are  all  very  well  in  open  country  or  in  broad  avenues  of 
suburban  districts.  Yet,  although  much  has  been  done 
to  remove  the  unsightliness  of  the  earlier  constructions, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city  the 
use  of  overhead  trolley  lines  is  inadmissible.  London 
will  never  consent  to  the  embarrassment  of  its  streets 
with  the  necessary  gear.  Fancy  a  double  row  of  trolley 
poles  down  Regent  Street  or  along  the  Strand  !  The 
Corporations  of  Glasgow  and  of  Birmingham,  though 
determined  to  give  their  respective  cities  the  boon  of 
electric  traction,  hold  their  hands  pending  some  other 
solution  of  the  project  of  supplying  current  to  the  moving 
cars.  Meantime  the  inventor  is  busily  at  work.  At 
Buda-Pesth  the  cars  are  fed  with  electric  current  by  an 
underground  conduit  to  which  the  moving  car  gets  access 
through  a  slot,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  in  the 
roadway  beneath.  This,  too,  is  inadmissible  in  Eng- 
land, and  very  expensive.  In  Paris  a  line  is  equipped 
on  the  Vuilleumier  system,  in  which  the  cars  pick  up 
their  current  from  a  series  of  contacts  placed  in  the 
surface  of  the  road.  This,  also,  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. Onlv  a  fortnight  ago  a  pair  of  horses  were 
killed  on  this  line  by  treading  upon  one  of  the  contacts, 
which,  by  a  mishap  in  the  machinery,  had  been  left 
electrically  "alive"  after  the  car  had  passed  on.  This 
mode  of  operation  by  surface  contacts,  however,  appears 
to  offer  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  of  applying 
electric  traction  to  our  congested  City  streets.  One 
thing  is  certain.  No  system  will  be  permanently 
adopted  or  allowed  that  does  not  provide  absolute 
security  to  man  and  beast.  From  the  moment  that 
this  end  shall  have  been  attained  the  future  of  rapid 
transit  by  electricity  in  our  streets  will  be  assured. 

Silvanus  P.  Thompson. 


OUR  NEGLECT  OF  EDIBLE  FISH. 

FEW  of  the  intelligent  Colonials,  Americans,  or 
foreigners  whose  lot  it  will  be  to  visit  London  in 
this  the  year  of  her  jubilee  would  believe  that  one  person 
in  every  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  population  of  these 
islands  spends  his  lifetime  in  the  capture  of  over  fifty 
kinds  of  edible  sea-fish,  not  to  mention  a  number  of 
crustaceans  and  molluscs,  otherwise  "  shell-fish,"  for 
the  London  market  and  elsewhere.  Nor  would  they 
in  any  way  be  helped  to  such  a  belief  by  the  study 
of  the  menu  of  our  eating-houses.  For  it  pleases  the 
caterers  of  those  establishments,  for  some  reason  or 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  to  ring  the  changes 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year  after  year,  on 
rather  over  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  sea-fish  and  the  fresh- 
water eel  ;  moreover,  besides  excluding  most  of  our 
best  fish,  they  have,  as  if  of  set  purpose,  chosen  some 
of  the  worst. 

The  fish  elect,  whose  names  greet  the  eye  daily  and 
in  varying  order  in  the  windows  of  both  English  and 
Italian  eating-houses,  are  salmon,  sole,  turbot,  brill, 
whiting,  mackerel,  whitebait  and  eel.  Of  these  the 
mackerel  and  whiting  are  of  all  our  sea-fish  almost  the 
quickest  to  decompose,  and  are  therefore,  the  mackerel 
more  particularly,  peculiarly  unfitted  for  consumption 
in  inland  centres.  Whitebait  is  a  vague  quantity,  a 
fritlo  misto,  consisting  in  summer  mostly  of  young 
herrings,  in  winter  mostly  of  young  sprats,  with  (at  all 
seasons)  a  sprinkling  of  the  fry  of  sand-eels,  flat-fish 
and  gurnard.  The  best  of  our  restaurant  fish  are  un- 
questionably the  flat  fish,  the  turbot,  brill  and  sole, 
which  are  so  organized  as  to  bear  removal  from  the 
water  and  to  retain  their  freshness  for  long  journeys. 
The  drawback  in  the  case  of  the  turbot  and  inferior 
brill  is  that  either  fish  is  too  big  in  its  integrity  for 
any  but  large  parties — in  consequence  of  which  the 
iniquitous  but  necessary  "portion  "  has  come  into  vogue, 
the  fish  being  cut  in  slices  and  boiled  piecemeal,  all 
the  gelatinous  juices,  so  important  a  factor  in  its  nutri- 
tious value,  remaining  in  the  fish-kettle.  To  complete 
the  mischief,  it  is  customary  to  deposit  in  the  dish  a 
woolly  potato,  which,  itself  uneatable,  greedily  absorbs 
the  little  juice  still  available. 

There  are,  however,  other  flat  fish  besides  the  costly 
sole  and  turbot,  the  former  of  which  is,  like  the  whiting, 
at  once  the  most  delicate  and  the  most  difficult  to  keep 
fresh  of  its  kind.    There  is,  for  example,  the  dab — not 


that  saffron-flavoured  insult  known  as  a  "lemon-sole," 
but  the  true  sand-dab— which  is  first-rate  eating,  cheap 
and  portable.  The  flounder,  too,  which  is  three  parts 
a  freshwater  fish,  makes,  when  taken  above  the  tide- 
way, an  admirable  dish.  Yet  how  often  do  either  of 
these  figure  on  the  dinner-table,  public  or  private? 
From  the  flounder  to  the  bona-fide  pond  fish  is  but  a 
step,  and  the  latter  are,  without  exception,  woefully 
neglected  in  this  country.  Three  of  them  at  least— the 
pike,  carp  and  tench— are,  if  removed  from  their  muddy 
home  and  exposed  to  the  refining  influence  of  clear, 
running  water  for  eight  and  forty  hours,  excellent  table- 
fish,  as  those  well  know  who  have  eaten  of  them  in 
Germany.  The  majority  of  our  river-fish,  it  is  true,  the 
barbel,  roach  and  bream  among  them,  have  a  muddy 
flavour  strong  enough  to  defy  correction. 

Far  more  surprising,  however,  than  the  wholesale 
neglect  of  freshwater  fish,  the  supply  of  which,  taken 
as  they  are  for  sport  rather  than  the  market,  is  neces- 
sarily irregular,  is  our  persistent  disregard  of  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  regular  harvest  of  trawl,  trammel  and  line. 
In  the  garfish,  dory  and  red  mullet,  for  instance— the  first 
two  of  which  are  cousins  once  removed  of  the  mackerel, 
the  third  a  perch-like  fish  in  no  way  related  to  the  grey 
mullets — we  have  three  fish  not  excelled  in  flavour  by 
any  that  come  out  of  the  sea.  Australians  eat  the 
delicious  garfish  both  at  home  and  in  the  restaurant, 
yet  most  of  their  fishing  is  done  by  Italians  and  China- 
men. Our  Channel  holds  as  good  garfish  and  black 
bream  as  ever  came  out  of  Sydney  Harbour  or  Port 
Philip,  and  we  have  other  kinds  to  take  the  place  of 
schnapper  and  flathead  ;  but  we  shall  give  our  Colonial 
brethren  only  salmon  and  sole  and  turbot,  the  flavour 
of  the  first  being  drowned  in  cucumber  or  mayonnaise, 
the  others  soused  in  some  sauce  piquante  that  they  never 
ought  to  need.  But  the  green-boned  garfish  with  the 
eel-like  body  and  the  woodcock  bill  they  will  see  only 
in  shops.  The  John  Dory,  too,  he  with  the  stringy 
back  fin,  the  hideous  profile  and  the  black  spots  on  the 
sides— thumbmarks,  they  tell  us,  of  St.  Peter—may 
be  seen  throughout  the  summer  in  Bond  Street 
shops,  but  never  by  any  chance  does  he  find  his 
way  into  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  eating-house.  Words 
fail  me  in  praising  the  red  mullet,  woodcock  of  the 
sea,  foulest  feeding  and  sweetest  tasting  fish  to  be  found 
on  our  coast.  Cooked  "with  the  trail"  in  buttered 
paper,  this  brilliant-scaled  fish  is  worth  its  weight  in 
silver — a  price  easily  maintained,  since  it  is  taken  mostly 
in  the  set  trammel  and  rarely  in  quantities.  Yet,  price 
apart,  one  is  never  even  allowed  the  choice  of  it.  The 
smelt— not  the  pettifogging  atherine,  but  the  true 
"sparling"  of  the  North  country,  whose  adipose  fin 
proclaims  him  own  cousin  of  the  salmon — is  another  de- 
sirable little  fish  ;  but  it  should  be  eaten  fresher  than  is 
usual  in  the  metropolis. 

The  actual  question  of  the  hygiene  of  fish-food  as  a 
whole  lies  almost  without  the  limited  scope  of  these  few 
remarks.  Fish  as  an  article  of  diet  has  many  assailants, 
their  chief  objections  being  directed  against  the  catholic 
feeding  of  fishes  and  the  many  parasites  with  which  they 
are  infested.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  fish  as  a  class  are  fouler  feeders  than 
several  of  our  favourite  table-birds,  and  still  more  doubtful 
whether  the  food  they  eat  makes  much  difference  in  their 
use  as  food.  As  for  their  parasites,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  fish-kettle  to  130  degrees  in  order  to  kill  all  the 
internal  parasites  that  have  hitherto  been  recognised  in 
fish  ;  while  the  external  parasites  found  on  soles,  as 
Argulus  is  found  on  trout  and  pike,  Caligus  on  the 
brill,  or  Lemteonema  on  the  herring,  vanish  at  a  still 
lower  temperature.  The  indictment  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  monotony  of  the  fish  course  in  London 
restaurants— a  state  of  affairs  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  capital  east  or  west— is  a  hopeless  undertaking, 
so  long-suffering  is  the  British  public.  But  where  it 
is  a  direct  question  of  health  something  might  surely 
be  done,  were  it  only  in  the  substitution  of  the  oily  and 
harmless  herring  for  the  oily  and  dangerous  mackerel, 
or  of  the  stable  whiting-pout  for  the  equally  bony  but 
unstable  whiting.  In  the  cooking,  too,  a  leaf  might 
well  be  taken  from  the  books  of  Continental  nations, 
and  perhaps  there  may  even  dawn  a  millennium  wherein 
we  shall  know  beforehand  what  we  are  asked  to  eat, 
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the  menu  being-  set  forth  in  wholesome  vernacular, 
instead  of  in  garbled  foreign  idiom  that  can  only  be 
understood  after  long  familiarity  and  continual  dis- 
appointment. F.  G.  Aflalo. 

"  LOHENGRIN." 

"  T  OHENGRIN"  has  been  sung  scores  of  times  at 
'  Covent  Garden  in  one  fashion  or  another  ;  but 
1  declare  that  we  heard  something  resembling  the  real 
"  Lohengrin  "  for  the  first  time  on  Saturday  evening 
last.  We  had  come  to  regard  it  as  a  pretty  opera,  an 
opera  full  of  an  individual,  strange,  indefinable  sweet- 
ness ;  but  Mr.  Anton  Seidl  came  all  the  way  from  New 
York  city  to  show  us  how  out  of  sweetness  can  come 
forth  strength.  Mr.  Mancinelli  has  his  good  points  ; 
but  his  style  is  essentially  an  Italian  one.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  chiefly  occupied  in  playing  lightly,  in 
touch-and-go  fashion,  music  that  will  not  bear  playing 
in  any  other  fashion  ;  and  he  has  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
playing  in  this  fashion  music  which  demands  a  directly 
opposite  kind  of  treatment.  To  play  Verdi  with  the 
thoroughness  and  solidity  that  you  must  play  Beethoven 
or  Wagner  is  the  surest  way  of  proving  how  far  Verdi 
stands  from  Beethoven  and  Wagner ;  but  to  play 
Wagner  as  you  must  play  Verdi,  if  Verdi  is  to 
make  any  effect  at  all,  is  a  very  sure  way  of  mis- 
leading people  into  thinking1  there  is  nearly  as  much 
in  Verdi  as  in  Wagner,  or  rather,  little  more  in 
Wagner  than  in  Verdi.  This  is  what  Mr.  Mancinelli 
is  too,  too  inclined  to  do.  Mr.  Seidl  is  a  Wagner 
conductor  of  the  older  type  and  with  some  of  the  faults 
of  that  type  ;  he  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  improve- 
ments in  the  manner  of  interpreting  Wagner's  music 
effected  by  Mottl,  Levi  and  that  stupendous  creature 
Siegfried  Wagner  ;  he  is  a  survival  of  the  first 
enthusiastic  reaction  against  Italian  ways  of  misdoing 
things  ;  and  he  is,  if  anything,  a  little  too  strongly 
inclined  to  go  a  little  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  Mr.  Mancinelli.  But  there  is  so  much  of  sweetness 
and  delicacy  in  "Lohengrin"  that  the  whole  opera, 
including  the  sweet  and  delicate  portions,  actually 
gains  from  a  forceful  and  manly  handling — gains  so 
immensely  that,  as  already  said,  those  of  us  who  heard 
it  last  Saturday  must  surely  all  have  felt  that  here,  at 
last,  was  the  true  "  Lohengrin,"  the  "Lohengrin"  of 
Wagner's  imagination.  It  was  a  pleasure  merely  to 
hear  the  band  singing  out  boldly,  getting  the  last 
fraction  of  rich  tone  out  of  each  note,  in  the  first  act  ; 
to  hear  the  string  passages  valiantly  attacked  and 
the  melodies  treated  with  breadth,  and  the  trumpets 
and  trombones  playing  out  with  all  their  force  when 
need  was,  holding  the  sounds  to  the  end  instead  of 
letting  them  slink  away  ashamed  in  the  accepted  Italian 
style.  And  not  only,  were  these  things  in  themselves 
delightful — they  also  served  to  make  the  drama  doubly 
powerful  and  the  tender  parts  of  the  music  doubly 
tender ;  to  show  how  splendid  in  many  respects  was 
Wagner's  art  in  the  "  Lohengrin"  days  ;  and  to  prove 
that  Maurel's  way  of  doing  the  part  of  Telramund 
some  years  ago  was,  as  Maurel's  ways  of  doing  things 
generally  are,  perfectly  right.  Maurel,  it  will  be 
remembered,  stuck  a  red  feather  in  his  cap  ;  and  the 
eternally  wise  critics  agreed  in  thinking  this  abso- 
lutely wrong.  They  told  him  the  feather  was  out  of 
place  :  it  made  him  appear  ridiculous  and  so  on. 
Maurel  retorted  that  he  was  playing  the  part  of  a 
fierce  barbarian  chief  who  would  not  look,  he 
thought,  like  a  gilded  butterfly,  and  that  his  notion 
was  to  look  as  ferocious  as  he  could.  Now  the  odd 
thing  is  that  though  Maurel  was  right,  we  critics  were 
in  a  sense  right  also.  As  the  music  used  to  be  played 
a  Telramund  one  degree  nearer  to  a  man  than  the 
average  Italian  baritone  seemed  ludicrously  out  of 
place  ;  and  when,  in  addition,  the  Lohengrin  was  a 
would-be  lady-killer  without  an  inch  of  fight  in  him, 
Henry  the  Fowler  a  pathetic  heavy  father  and  Elsa  a 
sentimental  milliner,  there  was  something  farcical  about 
Maurel's  red  feather  and  generally  militant  aspect. 
What  we  critics  had  not  the  brains  to  see  was  that 
the  playing  of  the  music  was  wrong,  and  that  Maurel 
was  only  wrong  in  trying  to  play  his  part  in  the  right 
manner  when  Lohengrin,  Elsa,  King  and  conductor 
were  all  against  him  in  their  determination  to  do  their 


parts  wrong.  Mr.  Bispham  followed  in  Maurel's  foot- 
steps, as  he  frequently  does,  in  a  modified  costume, 
but  on  Saturday  when  for  the  first  time  the  orchestra 
played  right  he  would  not  have  seemed  ridiculous 
had  he  stuck  Maurel's  red  feather  into  his  helmet. 
The  whole  scene  became  a  different  thing  :  we  were 
thrown  at  once  into  the  atmosphere  of  an  armed 
camp  full  of  turbulent  thieves  and  bandits  itching 
for  fighting  and  wildly  excited  with  rumours  of 
conflicts  near  at  hand.  Amidst  all  this  excitement 
and  amidst  all  the  unruly  fighters,  Telramund, 
strongest,  fiercest,  most  unruly  of  them  all,  has 
to  open  the  drama  ;  and  to  command  our  respect, 
to  make  us  feel  that  it  is  he  who  is  making  the  drama 
move,  that  it  is  because  all  the  barbarians  are  afraid  of 
him  that  the  drama  begins  to  move  at  all,  he  cannot 
possibly  look  too  ferocious  and  hot-blooded,  too  strong 
of  limb  and  tempestuous  of  temper.  The  proof  that 
this,  Seidl's,  reading  of  the  opera  is  the  right  one,  is 
that  in  the  first  place  the  drama  immediately  interests 
you  instead  of  keeping  you  waiting  for  the  entry  of 
Elsa,  and  in  the  second  place  that  the  noisy,  energetic 
playing  of  the  opening  scene  throws  the  music  of  Elsa 
and  Lohengrin  into  wonderfully  beautiful  relief,  a  relief 
which  in  the  old  way  of  doing  the  opera  was  very  much 
wanting.  To  play  "  Lohengrin  "  in  the  old  way  is  to 
deny  Wagner  the  astonishing  power  of  dramatic  effect 
he  had  from  the  beginning  ;  to  play  it  as  Seidl  plays  it 
is  to  prove  that  the  conductor  appreciates  the  per- 
fection of  artistic  sense  that  led,  compelled,  Wagner 
to  set  the  miraculous  vision  of  Lohengrin  against  a 
background  made  up  of  such  stormy  scenes.  Had 
Seidl  kept  his  vigour  for  the  stormy  scenes  and  given 
us  a  finer  tenderness  in  the  prelude,  the  love-music 
and  Lohengrin's  account  of  himself,  his  rendering 
would  have  been  a  flawless  one. 

And  even  as  Seidl  interpreted  it,  the  supreme  beauty 
of  the  music,  the  sweetness  of  it  as  well  as  its  strength, 
were  manifest  as  they  have  never  been  manifest  before. 
"  Lohengrin  "  is  surely  the  most  beautiful,  the  fullest 
of  sheer  beauty,  of  all  Wagner's  operas.  Some  thirty 
or  forty  years  hence  those  of  us  who  are  lucky  enough 
still  to  live  in  the  sweet  sunlight  will  begin  to  feel  that 
at  last  it  is  becoming  feasible  to  take  a  fair  and  reason- 
able view  of  Wagner's  creative  work  ;  and  we  shall 
probably  differ  about  verdicts  which  the  whole  musical 
world  of  to-day  would  agree  only  in  rejecting.  Old- 
school  Wagnerites  and  anti-Wagnerites  will  have  gone 
off  together  into  the  night  ;  and  the  echo  of  the  noise 
of  all  their  feuds  will  have  died  away.  No  one  will 
venture  to  talk  of  the  "teaching"  of  "Parsifal"  or 
any  other  of  Wagner's  works  ;  the  legends  from  which 
he,  constructed  his  works  will  have  lost  their  pleasing 
novelty.  The  music-drama  itself  will  be  regarded  by 
the  Academics  (if  there  are  any  left)  with  all  the 
reverence  due  to  the  established  fact  ;  and  possibly 
it  may  be  suffering  the  fierce  assault  of  the  ex- 
ponents of  a  newer  and  nobler  form.  Then  the 
younger  critics  will  arise  and  take  one  after  another 
of  the  music-dramas  and  ask,  What  measure  of  beauty 
is  there,  and  what  dramatic  strength,  what  originality 
of  emotion?  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  will  scatter 
hundreds  of  harmless  and  long-cherished  illusions  that 
went  to  make  life  beautiful.  In  that  day  of  wrath  and 
tribulation  may  I  be  on  the  right  side  and  have  energy 
to  go  forward,  giving  up  the  pretence  of  liking  what  I 
can  no  longer  like,  and  boldly  saying  that  I  like  what 
I  like,  even  should  it  happen  to  be  unpopular  !  May  I 
never  fall  so  low  as  to  be  talked  of  as  a  guardian  of  the 
accepted  forms  and  laws  !  But  even  if  it  should  prove 
unavoidable  to  relinquish  faith  in  Bach,  in  Beethoven, 
in  Wagner,  yet  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
never  be  necessary  to  give  up  a  belief  in  "Lohengrin"; 
for  in  that  case  my  fate  is  fixed — I  shall  be  among  the 
reactionaries,  the  admirers  of  the  thing  that  cannot  be 
admired,  the  lovers  of  the  unlovable.  But  indeed  it 
is  incredible  that  "Lohengrin"  should  ever  cease  to 
seem  lovely — lovely  in  idea  and  in  the  expression  of 
the  idea.  The  story  is  the  finest,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  "  Parsifal"  the  most  lucid,  Wagner  ever  set; 
it  remains  fresh,  though  it  had  been  told  a  hundred 
times  before.  The  maiden  in  distress — we  know  her 
perfectly  well  ;  the  wicked  sorceress  who  has  got  her 
into  distress — we  know  her  quite  as  well  ;  the  celestial 
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knight  who  rescues  her — we  know  him  nearly  as  well. 
But  the  details  in  which  "  Lohengrin"  differs  from  all 
other  tales  of  the  same  order  are  precisely  those  that 
make  it  the  most  enchanting  tale  of  them  all.  Lohen- 
grin, knight  of  the  Grail,  redeemer,  yet  with  a  touch 
of  tragedy  in  his  fate,  drawn  down  the  river  in  his 
magic  boat  by  the  Swan  from  a  far  mysterious  land,  a 
land  of  perpetual  freshness  and  beauty,  is  an  infinitely 
more  poetic  notion  than  the  commonplace  angel  flapping 
clumsily  down  from  above  ;  and  even  if  we  feel  it  to  be 
absurd  that  he  should  have  to  beg  his  wife  to  take  him 
on  trust,  after  all  he  has  taken  his  wife  on  trust,  and 
he  tells  her  at  the  outset  that  he  cannot  reveal  the 
truth  about  himself.    Elsa  is  vastly  preferable  to  the 
ordinary  distressed  mediaeval  maiden,  if  only  because 
a  woman  who  is  too  weak  to  be  worth  a  snap  of  the 
fingers  does  move  us  to  pity,  whereas  the  ordinary 
mediaeval  is  cut  out  of  pasteboard  and  does  not  affect 
us  at  all.    The  King  is  perhaps  merely  a  stage  figure, 
though  we  learnt  the  other  night  how  powerful  and 
kingly  he  might  be  made  ;  Ortrud  is  just  one  degree 
better  than  the  average  witch  of  a  fairy  story  ;  but 
Frederic,  savage  and  powerful,  but  so  superstitious 
that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  wife,  is  human  enough  to 
interest  us.    And  Wagner  has  managed  his  story  per- 
fectly throughout,  excepting  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act,  where  that  dreary  business  of  Ortrud  and  Frederic 
stopping  the  bridal  procession  is  a  mere  reminiscence 
of  the  wretched  stagecraft  of  Scribe,  and  quite  super- 
fluous.   But  if  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  drama,  there  can- 
not be  said  to  be  one  in  the  music.   The  mere  fact  that, 
save  two  numbers,  it  is  all  written  in  common  time 
counts  for  absolutely  nothing  against  its  endless  variety. 
Wagner  never  again  hit  upon  quite  so  divine  and  pure 
a  theme  as  that  of  the  Grail,  from  which  the  prelude  is 
evolved ;    the   Swan   theme  at  once  carries   one  in 
imagination  up  the  ever-rippling  river  to  that  wonderful 
land  of  everlasting  dawn  and  sacred  early  morning 
stillness  ;   and  nothing   could   be  more  effective,  as 
background  and  relief  to  these,  than  the  warlike  music 
of  the  first  act,  and  the  ghastly  opening  of  the  second 
act,  so  suggestive  of  horrors  and  the  spells  of  Ortrud 
winding  round  Frederic's  soul.  Then  again  there  is  Elsa's 
dream,  the  magical  music  of  Lohengrin's  tale,  the  music 
of  the  Bridal  procession  in  the  second  act,  the  great 
and  tender  melody  first  sung  by  Elsa  and  Ortrud  and 
then  repeated  by  the  orchestra  as  Ortrud  allows  Elsa 
to  lead  her  into  the  house,  the  whole  of  the  bridal 
chamber  duet,  and  perhaps  above  all  Lohengrin's  fare- 
well—really of  course  the  conclusion  of  his  tale.  To 
whatever  page  of  the  score  you  turn  there  is  perfect 
beauty — not  a  great  deal  after  the  first  act  that  is 
powerful  or  meant  to  be  powerful,  but  melody  after 
melody  that  would  entrance  you  merely  as  absolute 
music  without   poetic   significance,   and   that  seems 
doubly  entrancing  by  reason  of  the  strange,  remote 
feeling  with  which   it  is  charged,  and  its  perpetual 
suggestion  of  the  broad  stream  flowing  ceaselessly 
from  faraway  Montsalvat  to  the  sea.    "  Lohengrin  " 
is  a  fairy-story  imbued  with  seriousness  and  tender 
human   emotion  ;   and  the  music  is  exactly  adapted 
to  it. 

We  listened  to  it  last  Saturday  as  though  it  was  a 
new  work  ;  and  this  I  have  already  insisted  was  owing 
to  Mr.  Seidl  for  the  first  time  making  his  band  play 
the  music  in  the  proper  way.  But  it  would  be  pre- 
posterous to  forget  that  Mr.  Seidl  had  at  his  disposal 
a  set  of  singers  rarely  got  together  on  one  night — Jean 
and  Edouard  de  Reszke,  Brema,  Eames,  Pringle  and 
Bispham.  Jean  was  inevitably  the  hero  of  the  evening, 
and  he  deserved  a  thousand  times  the  applause  given 
him  by  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  audiences  I 
remember.  That  he  moved  about  the  stage  with  a 
chivalrous  grace  seems  to  me  a  small  matter — 
Wagner,  himself  quite  unchivalrous  in  the  customary 
romantic  sense  in  his  conduct  towards  women, 
never  tried  to  create  chivalrous  heroes  ;  and  if  he 
had  tried,  Lohengrin  could  scarcely  be  reckoned 
amongst  his  successes.  A  chivalrous  Lohengrin  with 
the  speech  and  manners  of  Pall  Mall  is  the  last  thing 
in  the  world  we  want  :  what  is  wanted  is  a  Lohengrin 
who  can  give  one  a  notion  of  a  hero  newly  come  from 
an  entirely  different  atmosphere  and  surroundings  to 
ours,  anxious  to  save  and  brave  enough  to  do  it,  and 


able,  moreover,  to  make  us  feel  that  his  lot  is  a  tragic 
one  too — that  he  is,  when  all  is  said,  only  the  Flying 
Dutchman  in  a  new  guise.  It  was  because  Jean  de 
Reszke  did  this  that  he  was  great  in  the  part ;  and  also 
because  he  sang  the  music  with  a  pathos  and  perfection 
of  style  and  tone  that  we  can  get  from  no  other  tenor. 
After  the  last  bars  of  his  farewell  to  Elsa  it  was  hope- 
less for  any  others  of  the  cast  to  hope  that  we  would 
think  of  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  fair  that  they 
should  be  thought  of ;  but  I  must  content  myself  with 
saying  that  Brema's  impersonation  of  Ortrud  was  the 
most  superb  piece  of  work  after  Jean's  impersonation 
of  Lohengrin,  that  Eames  sang  Elsa's  music  beautifully 
but  in  a  very  up-to-date  manner,  that  Bispham  sang 
with  passion  but  sometimes  showed  a  slight  tendency 
to  exaggeration  in  his  acting,  and  that  Edouard  de 
Reszke  sang  nobly,  acted  nobly,  but  was  sometimes 
very  considerably  out  of  tune  as  the  King.  And  it  must 
be  added  that  the  stage  management  was  distinctly  the 
best  yet  seen  at  Covent  Garden.  J.  F.  R. 

MAINLY  ABOUT  SHAKESPEARE. 

"Othello."    Lyric  Theatre,  22  May,  1897. 
"  Antony  and  Cleopatra."    Olympic  Theatre,  24  May, 
1897.  , 

"Belle  Belair."    A  new  play  in  four  acts,  by  R.  R. 
Lumley.    Avenue  Theatre,  19  May,  1897. 

IF  only  I  were  a  moralist,  like  Shakespeare,  how  I 
could  improve  the  occasion  of  the  fall  of  the  once 
Independent  Theatre  !  A  fortnight  ago  that  body, 
whose  glory  was  its  freedom  from  actor-managership 
and  its  repertory  of  plays  which  no  commercial  theatre 
would  produce,  was  hanging  the  wreath  on  the  tip-top 
of  the  Independent  tower  over  its  performance  of  the 
"Wild  Duck."  This  week  it  has  offered  us,  as  choice 
Independent  fare,  the  thirty-year-old  ' '  acting  version  "  of 
Shakespeare's  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  withwhich  Miss 
Janet  Achurch  made  a  sensation  the  other  day  in  Man- 
chester. I  ask  the  directors  of  the  Independent  Theatre 
what  they  mean  by  this?  I  ask  it  as  a  shareholder 
who  put  down  his  hard-earned  money  for  the  express 
purpose  of  providing  a  refuge  from  such  exhibitions. 
I  ask  it  as  a  member  of  the  body  politic,  whose  only 
hope  of  dramatic  nutrition  is  in  the  strict  specialization 
of  these  newly  and  painfully  evolved  little  organs,  the 
Independent  and  New  Century  Theatres.  I  ask  it  as  a 
critic  who  has  pledged  himself  for  the  integrity  of  the 
Independent  Theatre  as  recklessly  as  Falstaff  did  for 
Pistol's  honesty.  Even  Pistol  was  able  to  retort  on 
Falstaff,  "Didst  thou  not  share?  Hadst  thou  not 
fifteen  pence  ?  "  But  I  have  not  had  fifteen  pence:  I 
have  only  had  an  afternoon  of  lacerating  anguish,  spent 
partly  in  contemplating  Miss  Achurch's  overpowering 
experiments  in  rhetoric,  and  partly  in  wishing  I  had 
never  been  born. 

If  I  speak  intemperately  on  this  matter,  please  to 
remember  what  I  have  endured  throughout  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  playgoing.  Years  ago— how  many  does 
not  matter — I  went  to  the  theatre  one  evening  to  see  a 
play  called  "  The  Two  Roses,"  and  was  much  struck 
therein  by  the  acting  of  one  Henry  Irving,  who  created 
a  modern  realistic  character  named  Digby  Grand  in  a 
manner  which,  if  applied  to  an  Ibsen  play  now,  would 
astonish  us  as  much  as  Miss  Achurch's  Nora  astonished 
us.  When  next  I  saw  that  remarkable  actor,  he  had 
gone  into  a  much  older  established  branch  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  was  trying  his  hand  at  "  Richelieu."  He 
was  new  to  the  work  ;  and  I  suffered  horribly  ;  the 
audience  suffered  horribly  ;  and  I  hope  (though  I  am  a 
humane  man,  considering  my  profession)  that  the  actor 
suffered  horribly.  For  I  knew  what  rhetoric  ought  to 
be,  having  tasted  it  in  literature,  music  and  painting  ; 
and  as  to  the  stage,  I  had  seen  great  Italians  do  it  in 
the  days  when  Duse,  like  Ibsen,  had  not  arrived.  After 
a  long  period  of  convalescence,  I  ventured  again  to 
the  Lyceum,  and  saw  "Hamlet."  There  was  a  change. 
Richelieu  had  been  incessantly  excruciating  :  Hamlet 
had  only  moments  of  violent  ineptitude  separated  by 
lengths  of  dulness  ;  and  though  I  yawned,  I  felt  none 
the  worse  next  morning.  When  some  unaccountable 
impulse  led  me  to  the  Lyceum  again  (I  suspect  it  was 
to  see  Miss  Ellen  Terry),  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  was 
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in  the  bill.  Before  Claude  Melnotte  had  moved  his 
wrist  and  chin  twice,  I  saw  that  he  had  mastered  the 
rhetorical  style  at  last.  His  virtuosity  of  execution 
soon  became  extraordinary.  His  "  Charles  I.,"  for 
instance,  became  a  miracle  of  the  most  elaborate 
class  of  this  sort  of  acting.  It  was  a  hard-earned 
and  well-deserved  triumph  ;  and  by  it  his  destiny 
was  accomplished  ;  the  anti-Irvingites  were  confuted  ; 
the  caricaturists  were  disconcerted  ;  and  the  foreign 
actor  could  no  longer  gasp  at  us  when  we  talked 
of  Irving  as  a  master  of  his  art.  But  suppose  he  had 
foregone  this  victory  !  Suppose  he  had  said,  "  I  can 
produce  studies  of  modern  life  and  character  like  Digby 
Grand.  I  can  create  weird  supernatural  figures  like 
Yanderdecken  (Vanderdecken,  now  forgotten,  was  a 
masterpiece),  and  all  sorts  of  grotesques.  But  if  I  try 
this  rhetorical  art  of  making  old-fashioned  heroics  im- 
pressive and  even  beautiful,  I  shall  not  only  make  a 
tool  of  myself  as  a  beginner  where  I  have  hitherto 
shone  as  an  adept,  but— what  is  of  deeper  import  to 
me  and  the  world — I  shall  give  up  a  fundamentally 
serious  social  function  for  a  fundamentally  nonsensical 
theatrical  accomplishment."  What  would  have  been 
the  result  of  such  a  renunciation  ?  We  should  have 
escaped  Lyceum  Shakespeare ;  and  we  should  have  had 
the  ablest  manager  of  the  day  driven  by  life-or-death 
necessity  to  extract  from  contemporary  literature  the 
proper  food  for  the  modern  side  of  his  talent,  and  thus 
to  create  a  new  drama  instead  of  galvanizing  an  old 
one  and  cutting  himself  off  from  all  contact  with  the 
dramatic  vitality  of  his  time.  And  what  an  excellent 
thing  that  would  have  been  both  for  us  and  for  him  ! 

Now  what  Sir  Henry  Irving  has  done,  for  good  or 
evil,  Miss  Janet  Achurch  can  do  too.  If  she  is  tired  of 
being  "an  Ibsenite  actress"  and  wants  to  be  a  modern 
Ristori,  it  is  clear  that  the  public  will  submit  to  her 
apprenticeship  as  humbly  as  they  submitted  to  Sir 
Henry  Irving's.  Mr.  Grossmith  may  caricature  her  at 
his  recitals  ;  flippant  critics  may  pass  jests  through  the 
stalls  or  pittites  with  an  ungovernable  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  burst  into  guffaws  ;  the  orchestra  may  writhe 
like  a  heap  of  trodden  worms  at  each  uplifting  of  her 
favourite  tragic  wail  ;  but  now,  as  at  the  Lyceum  of 
old,  the  public  as  a  whole  is  clearly  at  her  mercy  ;  for 
in  art  the  strength  of  a  chain  is  its  strongest  link  ;  and 
once  the  power  to  strike  a  masterstroke  is  clearly  felt, 
the  public  will  wait  for  it  patiently  through  all  ex- 
tremities of  experimental  blundering.  But  the  result  will 
repeat  itself  as  surely  as  the  process.  Let  Miss  Achurch 
once  learn  to  make  the  rhetorical  drama  plausible,  and 
thenceforth  she  will  never  do  anything  else.  Her 
interest  in  life  and  character  will  be  supplanted  by  an 
interest  in  plastique  and  execution  ;  and  she  will  come 
to  regard  emotion  simply  as  the  best  of  lubricants  and 
stimulants,  caring  nothing  for  its  specific  character  so 
long  as  it  is  of  a  sufficiently  obvious  and  facile  sort  to 
ensure  a  copious  flow  without  the  fatigue  of  thought. 
She  will  take  to  the  one-part  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
Schiller,  Giacometti,  and  Sardou,  and  be  regarded  as  a 
classic  person  by  the  Corporation  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 
In  short,  she  will  become  an  English  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
The  process  is  already  far  advanced.  On  Monday  last 
she  was  sweeping  about,  clothed  with  red  Rossettian 
hair  and  beauty  to  match  ;  revelling  in  the  power  of 
her  voice  and  the  steam  pressure  of  her  energy  ;  curving 
her  wrists  elegantly  above  Antony's  head  as  if  she  were 
going  to  extract  a  globe  of  gold  fish  and  two  rabbits 
from  behind  his  ear  ;  and  generally  celebrating  her 
choice  between  the  rare  and  costly  art  of  being  beauti- 
fully natural  in  lifelike  human  acting,  like  Duse,  and 
the  comparatively  common  and  cheap  one  of  being 
theatrically  beautiful  in  heroic  stage  exhibition.  Alas 
for  our  lost  leaders  !  Shakespeare  and  success  capture 
them  all. 

"  Othello  "  at  the  Lyric  was  a  much  less  trying  ex- 
perience. "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  is  an  attempt  at  a 
serious  drama.  To  say  that  there  is  plenty  of  bogus 
characterization  in  it — Enobarbus,  for  instance — is 
merely  to  say  that  it  is  by  Shakespeare.  But  the  con- 
trast between  Caesar  and  Antony  is  true  human  drama  ; 
and  Caesar  himself  is  deeper  than  the  usual  Shake- 
spearean stage  king.  "  Othello,"  on  the  other  hand, 
is  pure  melodrama.  There  is  not  a  touch  of  character 
in  it  that  goes  below  the  skin  ;  and  the  fitful  attempts 


to  make  Iago  something  better  than  a  melodramatic 
villain  only  make  a  hopeless  mess  of  him  and  his 
motives.  To  any  one  capable  of  reading  the  play  with  an 
open  mind  as  to  its  merits,  it  is  obvious  that  Shake- 
speare plunged  through  it  so  impetuously  that  he  had 
it  finished  before  he  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
character  and  motives  of  a  single  person  in  it.  Probably 
it  was  not  until  he  stumbled  into  the  sentimental  fit  in 
which  he  introduced  the  willow  song  that  he  saw  his 
way  through  without  making  Desdemona  enough  of 
the  "  supersubtle  Venetian  "  of  lago's  description  to 
strengthen  the  case  for  Othello's  jealousy.  That  jea- 
lousy, by  the  way,  is  purely  melodramatic  jealousy.  The 
real  article  is  to  be  found  later  on  in  "  A  Winter's  Tale," 
where  Leontes  is  an  unmistakable  study  of  a  jealous  man 
from  life.  But  when  the  worst  has  been  said  of 
"Othello"  that  can  be  provoked  by  its  superficiality 
and  staginess,  it  remains  magnificent  by  the  volume  of 
its  passion  and  the  splendour  of  its  word-music,  which 
sweep  the  scenes  up  to  a  plane  on  which  sense  is 
drowned  in  sound.  The  words  do  not  convey  ideas  : 
they  are  streaming  ensigns  and  tossing  branches  to 
make  the  tempest  of  passion  visible.  In  this  passage, 
for  instance  : 

"  Like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont, 
E'en  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace, 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love 
Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up," 
if  Othello   cannot  turn  his  voice  into  a  thunder  and 
surge   of  passion,    he   will   achieve   nothing   but  a 
ludicrously  misplaced  bit  of  geography.    If  in  the  last 
scene  he  cannot  throw  the  darkness  of  night  and  the 
shadow  of  death  over  such  lines  as 

"  I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume," 
he  at  once  becomes  a  person  who,  on  his  way  to 
commit  a  pettish  murder,  stops  to  philosophize  foolishly 
about  a  candle  end.  The  actor  cannot  help  himself  by 
studying  his  part  acutely  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  study 
in  it.  Tested  by  the  brain,  it  is  ridiculous  :  tested  by  the 
ear,  it  is  sublime.  He  must  have  the  orchestral  quality 
in  him  ;  and  as  that  is  a  matter  largely  of  physical 
endowment,  it  follows  that  only  an  actor  of  certain 
physical  endowments  can  play  Othello.  Let  him  be  as 
crafty  as  he  likes  without  that,  he  can  no  more  get  the 
effect  than  he  can  sound  the  bottom  C  on  a  violoncello. 
The  note  is  not  there,  that  is  all ;  and  he  had  better 
be  content  to  play  Iago,  which  is  within  the  compass 
of  any  clever  actor  of  normal  endowments. 

When  I  have  said  that  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  has  not 
this  special  musical  and  vocal  gift,  I  have  said  every- 
thing needful  ;  for  in  this  matter  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a 
mile.  It  is  of  no  use  to  speak  "  Farewell  the  tranquil 
mind  "  ;  for  the  more  intelligently  and  reasonably  it  is 
spoken  the  more  absurd  it  is.  It  must  affect  us  as 
"  Ora  per  sempre  addio,  sante  memorie "  affects  us 
when  sung  by  Tamagno.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  is  an 
unmusical  speaker  except  when  he  is  talking  Manx. 
He  chops  and  drives  his  phrases  like  a  smart  carpenter 
with  a  mallet  and  chisel,  hitting  all  the  prepositions 
and  conjunctions  an  extra  hard  rap  ;  and  he  has  a 
positive  genius  for  misquotation.  For  example  : 
"  Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely  but  well  " 

and 

"  Drop  tears  down  faster  than  the  Arabian  trees," 
both  of  which  appear  to  me  to  bear  away  the  palm  from 
Miss  Achurch's 

"  By  the  scandering  of  this  pelleted  storm." 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  not  built  to  fit  Othello  ;  for 
he  produces  the  play,  as  usual,  very  well.  At  the 
Lyceum  every  one  is  bored  to  madness  the  moment  Sir 
Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  leave  the  stage  :  at  the 
Lyric,  as  aforetime  at  the  Princess's,  the  play  goes 
briskly  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  there  are  always 
three  or  four  successes  in  smaller  parts  sparkling  round 
Mr.  Barrett's  big  part.  Thus  Mr.  Wigney  Percyval, 
the  first  Cassio  I  ever  saw  get  over  the  difficulty  of 
appearing  a  responsible  officer  and  a  possible  successor 
for  Othello  with  nothing  but  a  drunken  scene  to  do  it 
in,  divides  the  honours  of  the  second  act  with  Iago  ; 
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and  Mr.  Ambrose  Manning  is  interesting  and  amusing 
all  through  as  Roderigo.    Mr.  Franklin  McLeay,  as 
Iago,  makes  him  the  hero  of  the  performance.    But  the 
character  defies  all  consistency.    Shakespeare,  as  usual, 
starts  with  a  rough  general  notion  of  a  certain  type  of 
individual,  and  then  throws  it  over  at  the  first  tempta- 
tion.   Iago   begins   as   a  coarse  blackguard,  whose 
jovial   bluntness  passes  as   "honesty,"  and  who  is 
professionally  a  routine  subaltern  incapable  of  under- 
standing why  a  mathematician  gets  promoted  over 
his  head.      But  the  moment  a  stage  effect  can  be 
made,  or  a  fine  speech  brought  off  by  making  him 
refined,  subtle  and  dignified,  he  is  set  talking  like 
Hamlet,  and  becomes  a  godsend  to  students  of  the 
"  problems "  presented  by  our  divine  William's  sham 
characters.    Mr.  McLeay  does  all  that  an  actor  can  do 
with  him.    He  follows  Shakespeare  faithfully  on  the 
rails  and  off  them.    He  plays  the  jovial  blackguard 
to   Cassio   and    Roderigo   and   the   philosopher  and 
mentor  to  Othello  just  as  the  lines  lead  him,  with 
perfect  intelligibility  and  with  so  much  point,  distinc- 
tion and  fascination  that  the  audience  loads  him  with 
compliments,  and  the  critics  all  make  up  their  minds 
to  declare  that  he  shows  the  finest  insight  into  the 
many-sided  and  complex  character  of  the  prince  of 
villains.     As  to  Miss  Maud  Jeffries,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  when  she  sat  up  in  bed  and  said,  "  Why 
I  should  fear,  I  know  not  "  with  pretty  petulance,  that 
she  did  not  realize  the  situation  a  bit  ;  but  her  voice 
was  so  pathetically  charming  and  musical,  and  she 
so  beautiful  a  woman,  that  I  hasten  to  confess  that  I 
never  saw  a  Desdemona  I  liked  better.    Miss  Frances 
Ivor,  always  at  her  best  in  Shakespeare,  should  not 
on  that  account  try  to  deliver  the  speech  about  "lash- 
ing the  rascal  naked  through  the  world  "  in  the  tradi- 
tional Mrs.  Crummies  manner.     Emilia's  really  inte- 
resting speeches,  which  contain  some  of  Shakespeare's 
curious  anticipations  of  modern  ideas,  were  of  course 
cut  ;  but  Miss  Ivor,  in  what  was  left,  proved  her  apti- 
tude for  Shakespearean  work,  of  which  I  self-denyingly 
wish  her  all  possible  abundance. 

Mr.  Barrett's  best  scene  is  that  in  which  he  reads  the 
despatch  brought  by  Lodovico.  His  worst — leaving 
out  of  account  those  torrential  outbreaks  of  savagery 
for  which  he  is  too  civilized — is  the  second  act.  The 
storm,  the  dread  of  shipwreck,  the  darkness,  the  fierce 
riot,  the  "  dreadful  bell  that  frights  the  isle  from 
its  propriety,"  are  not  only  not  suggested,  but  con- 
tradicted, by  the  scenery  and  management.  We  are 
shown  a  delightful  Mediterranean  evening  ;  the  bell  is 
as  pretty  as  an  operatic  angelus  ;  Othello  comes  in  like 
a  temperance  lecturer;  Desdemona  does  not  appear; 
and  the  exclamation, 

"  Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  raised  up — 
I'll  make  thee  an  example," 
becomes  a  ludicrously  schoolmasterly  "  I'll  make  thee 
an  example,"  twice  repeated.  Here  Mr.  Barrett  makes 
the  Moor  priggish  instead  of  simple,  as  Shakespeare 
meant  him  to  be  in  the  moments  when  he  meant 
anything  beyond  making  effective  stage  points.  An- 
other mistake  in  management  is  the  business  of  the 
portrait  in  the  third  act,  which  is  of  little  value  to 
Othello,  and  interrupts  Iago's  speeches  in  a  flagrantly 
obvious  manner. 

"  Belle  Belair  "  at  the  Avenue  is  a  primitive  and  not 
very  robust  specimen  of  modern  comedy,  pleasantly 
held  up  by  a  cast  which  includes  Mrs.  John  Wood,  Mr. 
Weedon  Grossmith,  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  and  Miss  Irene 
Vanbrugh.  The  title  part  was  probably  meant  for 
Miss  Ada  Rehan  rather  than  for  Mrs.  John  Wood  ;  but 
Mrs.  John  Wood  can  translate  all  sorts  of  parts  into 
Mrs.  John  Wood  parts  ;  so  it  does  not  greatly  matter. 
Miss  Louise  Moodie,  Mr.  Farquharson  and  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  are  also  in  the  cast ;  so  if  the  piece  fails  it  will 
not  be  from  underplaying.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

I  TIE  Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount  remains  at 
*     2  per  cent.,  and  there  will  be  no  need  to  alter  it 
so  Jong  as  the  Directors  can  keep  upwards  of  34  millions 
sterling  of  bullion  in  their  vaults.    But  the  demand  for 
gold  for  Austria,  Russia  and  Japan  is  as  keen  as  ever, 


and  has  driven  up  the  price  of  bars  in  the  open  market 
to  jQt,  i&r.  an  ounce.  It  is  true  that  gold  continues  to 
be  exported  from  the  United  States,  but  it  seems  in- 
evitable that  the  Bank  reserve  must  shortly  be  drawn 
upon  to  a  considerable  extent,  unless  of  course  large 
consignments  are  received  here  from  abroad.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  see  the  official  rate 
of  discount  rise  again  in  a  week  or  two;  although  in 
other  respects  we  attach  no  importance  to  the  predic- 
tions in  some  quarters  of  a  coming  tightness  of  money. 

The  settlement  this  week  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
disclosed  the  fact  that  a  very  heavy  "bear"  account 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  upward  rush  of  the  week 
before,  been  converted  into  a  moderately  heavy  "  bull  " 
account.  Consequently  there  was  something  of  a 
reaction,  or  at  any  rate  a  cessation  of  large  buying 
operations,  until  about  Wednesday  afternoon.  This 
was  only  to  be  expected.  According  to  the  "  Banker's 
Magazine,"  325  representative  securities  rose  in 
value  between  21  April  and  21  May  by  no  less 
than  ^61,462,000.  The  improvement  touched  every 
class  of  stocks  except  American  Railways  and  Aus- 
tralian Banks,  the  most  remarkable  recovery  being, 
of  course,  in  the  South  African  Market,  in  which  the 
rise  on  the  ten  representative  issues  selected  for  compa- 
rison was  as  much  as  37  per  cent.  We  repeat  our 
opinion  that  the  really  good  mines  in  this  section,  such 
as  New  Heriots  and  Crown  Reefs,  offer  opportunities 
for  investment  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prospects  of 
West  Australian  issues  which  stand  at  equal  or  even 
higher  prices,  and  the  public  can  scarcely  go  wrong  so 
long  as  they  avoid  the  rubbish.  Things  have  been  at 
their  worst,  and  the  chances  are  now  all  on  the  side  of 
buyers. 

Home  Railways,  especially  Great  Easterns,  showed 
some  falling  off  in  the  making-up  prices,  but  the 
market  is  now  once  more  buoyant,  Great  Northerns 
and  Great  Easterns  leading  the  way.  The  traffic  returns, 
which  compared  very  favourably  with  those  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year,  when  allowance  is 
made  for  its  being  the  week  before  Whitsun  week,  no 
doubt  helped  the  "bulls"  materially.  As  compared 
with  1895,  the  Midland  Railway  showed  an  increase  of 
^22,944,  the  North-Western  ^22,599,  the  North- 
Eastern  ^20,320,  and  the  Great  Western  ^18,260. 
The  fall  of  6$  in  Great  Easterns  during  the  account 
justified  our  comparison  last  week  of  the  relative  merits 
of  that  stock  at  128  and  Great  Westerns  at  175  with 
2\  per  cent,  more  dividend.  There  has  been  a  rally 
during  the  last  day  or  two,  but  in  our  view  the  stock  is 
still  dear,  and  Great  Westerns  at  177  are  better  worth 
buying.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  stock,  too,  which 
has  so  far  not  received  much  attention,  seems  to  us 
cheap  nowadays  at  150^,  at  which  price  the  yield  is 
about  3§  per  cent. 

The  making-up  prices  of  Foreign  Stocks  were  better 
in  nearly  all  cases,  Greek  issues  being  from  2  to  4 
points  up,  and  Egyptian  Unified  \  %.  Argentine  Govern- 
ment stocks  have  fallen  about  \,  though  the  Railways 
improved  from  1  to  3  points.  Ottoman  Railways  have 
risen  2f ,  and  the  Debentures  5.  Even  American  Rail- 
ways are  looking  up  a  little,  helped  perhaps  by'  the 
favourable  traffic  returns  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Southern  lines,  and  by  the  decision  that  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  cannot  interfere  with  the  fixing 
of  railway  rates  ;  but  American  dealers  know  better  than 
to  believe  in  these  stocks,  and  anything  like  a  serious 
rise  in  Throgmorton  Street  is  sure  to  be  met  by  selling 
orders  from  Wall  Street. 

It  will  interest  all  who  have  commercial  relations  with 
the  United  States  to  learn  that  there  is  a  probability  of 
President  McKinley  revoking  the  order  made  by  the  last 
Administration  abolishing  the  system  of  consular  fees. 
The  revised  statutes  authorize  consuls,  before  certifying 
invoices,  to  "  require  satisfactory  evidence,  either  by  oath 
or  otherwise,  that  such  invoices  are  correct  and  true." 
Under  this  section  it  was  formerly  customary  to  exact 
money  from  exporters  in  the  form  of  fees  for  adminis- 
tering oaths  to  such  an  aggregate  amount  as  to  make 
their  offices,  in  some  instances,  very  lucrative  ones.  The 
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worst  of  it  was  that  the  oath  never  amounted  to  any- 
thing, for  there  was  no  means  of  verifying  the  state- 
ments of  an  exporter,  nor  could  he  be  prosecuted  for 
perjury  in  an  American  court.  President  Cleveland  and 
Mr.  Olney  issued  an  order  directing  consuls  either  to 
forego  the  oath  or  else  to  administer  it  themselves  with- 
out additional  fees.  It  is  this  mild  form  of  blackmail 
which  President  McKinley  is  credited  with  wishing  to 
restore.  The  only  argument  we  have  seen  advanced  in 
favour  of  .it  is  that  the  salaries  paid  to  American  consuls 
are  too  low  and  must  be  supplemented  by  fees.  There 
are  many  unjust  variations  in  salaries,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent especially  they  are  oftentimes  inadequate.  But 
in  Great  Britain  they  are  higher  than  anywhere  else, 
ranging  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  per  annum,  and  it  is  only 
in  Great  Britain  that  the  "swearing  fee"  system  has 
been  grossly  abused. 

An  example  of  the  disabilities  under  which  British 
shipping  labours  in  competition  with  the  vessels  of 
bounty-paying  countries  is  afforded  by  the  case  of 
France.  From  the  Chantiers  de  Normandie,  the  new 
dockyard  at  Rouen,  there  were  launched  in  1896  seven 
large  steel  sailing-ships  of  three  and  four  masts  each, 
in  addition  to  two  steel  dredgers.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  on  the  stocks  four  more  sailing-ships — 
two  of  1,950  tons  gross  and  two  of  2,950  tons.  For 
these  thirteen  vessels  the  builders  have  received,  or 
will  receive,  bounties  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
^68,595 — which  is  something  like  one-half  the  cost  of 
construction  of  similar  ships  in  Great  Britain.  The 
bounty  is  at  the  rate  of  65  francs  per  gross  ton  on  iron 
and  steel  ships,  and  in  order  to  encourage  other  classes 
of  shipbuilding  there  are  also  bounties  of  30  francs  per 
ton  for  wooden  vessels  of  less  than  150  tons  and  40 
francs  for  wooden  vessels  over  that  tonnage.  But  the 
generosity  of  the  French  Government  does  not  end 
here.  French  ships  are  entitled  to  navigation  bounties. 
New  steel  ships  in  the  first  year  of  their  existence  are 
granted  1  franc  70  cents  for  every  thousand  miles  they 
sail,  this  premium  being  reducible  by  fr.  0*06  per 
annum. 

Among  the  vessels  launched  from  Rouen  last  year 
was  the  "  Louis  Pasteur,"  which  sailed  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  thence  to  San  Francisco,  where  she  booked 
a  wheat  charter  home  at  30s.  per  ton.  On  the  home- 
ward voyage  she  will  earn  95,625  francs  from  freight  ; 
her  bounty  for  the  round  trip  of  32,100  miles  will 
amount  to  101,730  francs;  and  with  3,000  francs  as 
premiums  for  apprentices,  her  gross  earnings  will  reach 
a  total  of  222,355  francs.  Her  expenses  are  estimated 
at  94,270  francs,  which  leaves  a  net  profit  of  106,085 
francs,  equivalent  to  a  return  of  25^  per  cent,  on  the 
paid-up  capital,  irrespective  of  the  profit  on  the  out- 
ward voyage  to  New  South  Wales.  French  ship- 
builders must  pay  at  a  high  rate  for  their  materials 
because  of  the  Protectionist  regime,  and  are  not  so 
favourably  placed  in  relation  to  English  competition  as 
the  generous  bounty  would  seem  to  indicate.  But  ship- 
owners, in  spite  of  a  heavier  initial  cost,  have  matters 
pretty  much  their  own  way,  and  can  obviously  afford  to 
cut  rates,  if  needful,  to  a  very  low  figure.  The  French 
mercantile  marine  has  not  made  much  progress  in  the 
past  decade,  the  total  tonnage  having  gone  up  by  only 
37,000  tons.  But  the  Government,  in  the  law  of  1881, 
made  the  mistake  of  granting  to  vessels  built  in  foreign 
countries  for  French  owners  half  the  navigation 
premium  allowed  for  vessels  of  French  build.  In  1890 
this  system  of  demi-premiums  was  renounced,  and 
since  then  French  shipbuilding  has  made  steady  advance. 
Though  they  take  steamers  from  English  builders,  the 
French  appear  to  have  done  with  British-built  sailing 
vessels. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  in  view  of  the  rumour  of 
further  borrowings  by  China,  to  note  how  the  Maritime 
Customs  revenue — which  seems  to  be  recognized  as 
the  only  substantial  security  she  has  to  offer — now 
stands.  The  total  foreign  trade  of  China  in  1896,  as 
shown  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  Returns,  was 
the  largest  on  record,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
Formosa.  The  net  imports  were  Tls.  202,590,000  and 
the  exports  Tls.  131,081,000,  giving  a  gross  total  of 
Tls.  333,671,000.   The  net  revenue  was  Tls.  22,579,000, 


which  is  nearly  more  than  a  million  taels  in  excess  of 
1895,  but  a  million  behind  the  record  year  of  1891  ; 
owing  to  a  decline  in  the  import  of  Indian  opium, 
which  yielded  a  revenue  of  Tls.  6,198,000  in  1891,  but 
only  Tls.  3,920,000  last  year.  China's  present  debts 
amount  to  ^38,630,000.  The  amount  required  for  the 
service  of  this  debt  is  about  ,£2,410,000,  whereas  the 
Customs  revenue  amounts  at  the  present  fluctuating 
rate  of  exchange  to  between  3^  and  35  millions.  The 
service  of  native  loans  and  other  appropriations  are 
estimated  to  absorb  another  half-million  ;  so  that  there 
remains  roughly  about  half  a  million  free. 

After  thirty  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  Hongkong, 
and  of  resistance  at  Canton,  foreign  merchants  are 
to  be  allowed  to  use  the  great  stream  which  the 
Chinese  call  the  West  River.  A  Convention  signed 
in  February  last,  which  comes  into  force  next  month, 
concedes  the  right  of  navigation,  residence  and  trade  at 
the  considerable  city  of  Wuchow,  on  the  borders  of 
Kwangse,  and  at  two  intermediate  riverine  ports  ;  and 
the  local  officials  had,  when  the  last  mail  left,  just  issued 
a  proclamation  announcing  the  event.  The  conces- 
sion is  restricted,  as  Wuchow  is  only  200  miles  above 
Canton,  while  Hongkong  merchants  want  to  reach 
Nanning,  360  miles  further,  and  Pese — the  head  of 
navigation  even  for  light-draught  boats — on  the  frontier 
of  Yunnan.  The  obstruction  has  its  origin,  doubtless, 
in  the  unwillingness  of  the  provincial  authorities  to 
admit  changes  that  upset  the  system  of  barrier  taxation 
which  prevails  throughout  China,  but  is  more  flourishing 
in  the  South  than  elsewhere.  It  has  found  support, 
however,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  in  French 
jealousy  of  a  route  that  would  give  Hongkong  a  chance 
of  competing  with  Tongking  for  the  trade  of  South-west 
China.  The  opening  of  Wuchow  will  do  not  much  for 
that  end.  It  will  help  to  develop  the  trade  of  Kwantung 
and  Kwangse,  but  it  leaves  Yunnan  untouched. 

The  French  seem,  in  the  meantime,  to  be  actively 
pursuing  their  policy  in  Tongking.  Tenders  have  been 
invited  for  widening  the  line  between  Phulangthuong 
and  Langson,  which  is  of  the  narrowest  and  lightest 
possible  kind,  and  China  has  been  pressed  to  complete 
her  engagement  to  construct  a  branch  to  meet  it  on  the 
Yunnan  border.  The  new  Commander-in-chief,  General 
Bichot,  proposes  to  establish  a  considerable  European 
force  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  a  place  called  Caobang. 
As  a  hill  station,  and  a  point  near  the  junction,  Cao- 
bang enjoys  both  sanitary  and  strategic  advantages. 
No  one  supposes,  of  course,  that  the  good  relations 
between  France  and  China  will  ever  be  disturbed,  or 
that  a  French  army  will  ever  cross  the  border.  The 
troops  are  just  as  well  at  Caobang,  however,  as  else- 
where, especially  as  it  is  much  healthier  for  them  there 
than  in  the  South. 

Exclusive  of  the  share  paid  to  the  Orange  Free  State, 
the  Cape  railways  last  year  earned  £8  igs.  jd.  per 
cent,  on  the  total  capitalization — for  lines  open — of 
^20,790,288.  This  is  the  best  return  they  have  ever 
obtained.  In  1895  the  figure  was  £7  gs.  lod.  ;  in  1890, 
15s.  10^.  ;  in  1886,  £2  16s.  nd.  ;  in  1880, 
£2  45-.  2d.  ;  and  in  1876,  £2  is.  $d.  The  traffic,  both 
passenger  and  goods,  has  increased  in  a  highly  satis- 
factory manner.  The  passengers  carried  last  year 
numbered  7,978,652  against  6,703,098  in  1895,  and 
3,950,613  in  1890  ;  and  the  goods  carried  totalled 
1,378,345  tons  against  1,158,614  tons  in  the  previous 
year,  and  620,286  tons  in  1890.  In  spite  of  the  necessity, 
which  the  authorities  appear  to  recognize,  for  complete 
equipment  and  the  enhanced  expenditure  which  it 
entails,  the  ratio  of  expenses  continues  small.  In  1890 
the  receipts  per  train  mile  were  6s.  g\d.  and  the  ex- 
penses 2s-  9^-  1°  x^93  tne  respective  figures  were 
js.  <\d.  and  \s.  4^.,  and  in  1896,  8s.  2d.  and  3s.  lod. 
The  total  receipts  last  year  were  ^4,078,561  against 
;£3>39°>°93  in  1895  and  ,£1,896,545  in  1890;  while  the 
expenditure  amounted  to  ^1,921,809  (47*1  per  cent,  of 
the  whole)  against  .£1,596,013  (47-1  percent.)  in  the 
previous  year,  and  ,£1,047,420  (55*2  per  cent.)  in  1890. 
In  his  report  for  1895  the  General  Manager  of  the  Cape 
Railways  spoke  of  the  return  of  £7  gs.  lod.  as  "pheno- 
menal."   Having  thus  worked  off  his  best  adjective,  he 
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is  forced,  in  describing  last  year's  results,  to  fall  back 
upon  tame  words,  and  say  they  have  been  "  far  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations." 

The  latest  traffic  returns  from  Mexico  confirm  the 
views  we  expressed  last  week  as  to  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  country  and  its  excellent  prospects.  The  little 
Vera  Cruz  line  shows  an  increase  of  £2,600,  while  the 
Mexican  Central  and  the  Mexican  National  have 
improved  to  the  extent  of  £36,248  and  £26,241  re- 
spectively. Notwithstanding  the  state  of  the  Silver 
Market,  the  commercial  and  financial  condition  of  the 
country  seems  very  hopeful.  The  United  States  is 
obtaining  a  firm  hold  over  a  large  share  of  the  imports, 
and  British  manufacturers  would  do  well  to  see  that  our 
business  with  such  a  productive  and  growing  country 
does  not  in  any  way  diminish. 

Costa  Rica  is  making  a  special  effort  to  recommence 
paying  at  least  a  portion  of  its  indebtedness.  The  pro- 
posals are  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  "A" 
stock  from  5  to  3  per  cent.,  and  on  the  "  B  "  stock  to 
2r,  per  cent.,  the  arrears  of  ^250,000  to  be  reduced  to 
,£100,000,  which  it  is  stated  will  be  paid  off  at  the  rate 
of  .£10, 000  per  year.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
original  rates  of  interest  on  the  Costa  Rica  loans  of  1871 
and  1872  were  6  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent.  The  principal 
of  the  bonds  was  reduced  by  one  half  in  1885,  and  the 
interest  curtailed  to  5  percent.  Now  it  is  proposed  that 
the  interest  and  arrears  shall  be  cut  down  again  !  What- 
ever may  be  arranged,  the  1885  arrangement  should  not 
be  allowed  to  lapse,  so  that  in  case  of  further  default 
holders  may  have  the  option  of  returning  to  their  rather 
lean  muttons. 

The  third  series  of  Colonial  wool  sales  came  to  an 
end  last  Saturday,  the  prices  realized  being  generally 
good.  Out  of  220,166  bales  catalogued,  7,000  were 
bought  in  at  the  hammer,  while  47,500  bales  were  not 
offered,  and  are  carried  forward  to  the  next  series — not 
always  a  successful  speculation.  Of  those  sold,  95,000  are 
estimated  to  have  been  taken  for  export,  12,000  being 
for  the  United  States.  The  number  of  bales  catalogued 
for  the  first  three  series  is  786, 143,  as  compared  with 
602,721  bales  for  the  first  three  series  of  1896  ;  and  the 
sales  have  so  far  been  very  satisfactory,  the  extensive 
American  purchases  being,  of  course,  due  to  the  im- 
minence of  the  new  Tariff  Bill. 

The  Consular  Report,  issued  since  the  appearance  of 
our  last  number,  on  the  trade  of  the  Ionian  Islands  has 
an  intimate  bearing  upon  the  position  of  Greece,  and  is 
therefore  valuable.  It  deals  with  the  three  ports  of 
Corfu,  Zante,  and  Cephalonia.  The  exports  from  the 
first  of  these  ports  last  year  were  valued  at  ,£1 19,462,  as 
compared  with  ,£147,200  in  1895,  and  the  imports  at 
.£238,346,  as  compared  with  ,£185,451.  The  tables 
relating  to  Zante  are  incomplete — presumably  Mr. 
Vice-Consul  Crowe  was  too  busy  to  finish  them.  Mr. 
Sampson,  at  Cephalonia,  puts  the  exports  from  that 
port  at  ;£  1 13,500,  against  .£115,795  in  1895,  and  the 
imports  at  .£138,150,  against  ,£134,600.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  case  of  both  these  ports  exports 
have  gone  down  while  imports  have  gone  up.  Mr. 
Dupuis,  at  Corfu,  considers  it  "  remarkable  "  that  our 
trade  should  hold  its  ground,  and  offers  as  an  explana- 
tion "the  connexion  in  business  of  these  people  in 
former  times  with  houses  in  England."  But  old- 
standing  connexions  alone  will  not  avail  to  keep  trade 
for  all  time  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen  who  will  not 
push  their  business.  At  present  they  appear  to  count — 
for  imports  from  Great  Britain  increased  last  year  by 
nearly  ,£15,000— which  was  exceeded  only  by  Austria 
with  an  increase  of  ,£16,000.  Italy  improved  its  po- 
sition to  the  extent  of  ,£14,200,  Turkey  ,£9,800,  France 
,£8,494,  and  Germany  ^2, 400.  Apart  from  such  natural 
products  as  currants  and  olive  oil,  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  Ionian  Islands  in  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
stearine,  straw  hats,  furniture,  umbrellas,  agricultural 
tools,  and  some  other  commodities,  which  are  all  heavily 
protected. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Last  summer  the  Village  Mainreef  Co.  held  a 
meeting  and  two  things  were  proposed  by  the  Board. 


One  was  the  sale  of  part  of  their  ground  to  the  Wemmer 
Company  for  25,000  Wemmer  shares  ;  the  other  was 
the  issue  of  50,000  new  shares  at  ,£5  10s.,  40,000  to  be 
offered  to  existing  holders  pro  rata,  and  10,000  left  on 
option  to  some  one  not  named  (probably  the  Goldfields) 
for  their  guarantee  of  the  40,000. 

This  money  was  needed  to  pay  off  an  existing  debt  to 
the  Goldfields,  to  buy  and  erect  100  new  stamps,  and  to 
raise  quartz  enough  to  keep  them  going  when  erected. 
The  option  as  to  the  10,000  shares  not  having  been 
exercised,  through  the  autumn  fall  in  prices,  it  is  fair 
to  the  Board  to  say  they  are  entitled  to  tell  us  to-day 
that  they  want  .£55,000  to  complete  their  original 
scheme.  But  instead,  what  do  they  do  ?  They  ask  our 
assent  to  the  issue  of  40,000  more  shares  at  70s. ,  which 
would  give  them  ,£140,000,  or  ,£85,000  more  than  they 
told  us  would  suffice  ;  and  this  while  they  hold  25,000 
Wemmer  shares  worth  .£7  to-day.  I  must  say,  as  to 
this  revised  estimate,  the  need  for  it  is  the  reverse  of 
flattering  to  the  Board,  for  we  are  not  told  that  any 
unforeseen  difficulties  have  occurred  since  last  summer, 
and  the  mining  manager  was  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  our  Chairman  is  a  mining  engineer  besides. 

But  that  is  not  so  much  my  point,  which  is  that  the 
Board  have  no  right  to  ask  us  for  one  penny  to-day, 
since  we  possess  the  25,000  Wemmer  shares  worth 
,£175,000,  and  the  10,000  unissued  shares  of  our  own, 
worth  ,£40,000.  Of  course  these  shares  could  not  be 
sold  for  ,£215,000  at  a  stroke,  though  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  among  the  many  wealthy  firms  and  individuals 
connected  with  South  Africa  who  know  their  value,  if 
the  Board  desired,  they  could  get  the  money  easily.  But 
there  is  a  far  better  plan  than  that,  which  is  to  offer 
these  Wemmer  and  Village  Mainreef  shares  to  the 
existing  Village  shareholders  pro  rata,  on  such  terms  as 
to  produce,  say,  ,£150,000;  the  shares  would  be  jumped 
at  and  the  small  balance,  if  any,  not  applied  for  could 
be  easily  sold  before  November,  when  the  Manager 
says  we  shall  start  crushing  if  only  he  gets  the  money 
he  wants. 

After  all,  these  shares  we  hold  belong  to  us  as  share- 
holders ;  our  Company  is  called  the  Village  Mainreef 
Gold  Mining  Company,  and  nothing  else,  so  that  I 
entirely  disapprove  of  our  Board  holding  these  shares, 
as  tending  to  give  us  the  status  of  a  finance  company 
and  the  Board  a  power  they  have  no  right  to  possess. 
Their  aim  should  be  to  produce  gold  and  pay  us  divi- 
dends ;  we  ask  no  more  of  them  than  that.  You  may 
say  I  should  tell  the  meeting  this  next  week,  as  the 
matter  has  no  public  interest.  But  that  is  not  quite 
so  ;  this  morning  every  shareholder  has  had  from  the 
Board  a  circular  and  a  stamped  proxy  form,  and  been 
asked  for  his  proxy  by  post ;  at  the  meeting  last  sum- 
mer there  were  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  shareholders 
present,  apart  from  the  Board.  Discussion  is  useless 
if,  as  then,  the  directors  have  a  majority  of  proxies  in 
their  pockets.  It  is  such  ill-considered  acts  as  this 
proposed  needless  launching  of  fresh  capital  that 
frighten  the  real  public,  and  make  mining  shares 
(involving  at  the  best  a  good  deal  of  risk)  more  and 
more  the  hunting-ground  of  the  professional  specu- 
lator.— Your  obedient  Servant, 

An  Investor  who  has  put  more  than 

,£lO,000  INTO  THE  COMPANY. 
P.  S.  —  I  hear  the  Company  has  existed  ten  years, 
spent  over  ,£500,000,  and   never   paid   a   penny  of 
dividend  yet. 

[Our  correspondent's  suggestion  appears  to  be  a 
very  good  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  share- 
holders. We  do  not  doubt  that  the  scheme  which  the 
meeting  will  be  asked  to  approve  next  week  will  prove 
to  be  no  less  excellent  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
directors.  If  the  directors  are,  in  these  circumstances, 
able  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
shareholders,  the  inference  will  be  that  the  latter  are 
possessed  of  less  intelligence  than  our  correspondent — 
which,  we  fear,  is  not  improbable. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Colonia. — We  fear  that  the  earliest  date  on  which  the 
bonds  you  name  may  be  expected  to  pay  a  dividend  is  not 
much  anterior  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  If  you  are  a  holder,  we 
advise  you  to  sell.    But  the  price  is  not  likely  to  fall  to  zero. 
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There  is  a  certain  class  of  investors  ready  to  purchase  any 
rubbish  provided  that  it  is  "  cheap " — overlooking  the  con- 
comitant attribute. 

Fastnett. — No.  1  offers  a  moderately  good  4^  per  cent,  in- 
vestment at  the  present  price.  As  to  No.  2,  Paquins,  Limited 
has  appeared  under  excellent  auspices.  Mr.  John  Barker  is 
its  chairman,  and  the  promoter  is  Mr.  Mendl,  who  has 
already  accomplished  several  successful  promotions,  notably 
Harrod's  Stores,  Limited,  and  D.  H.  Evans,  Limited.  Yet 
we  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  future  of  Paquins.  It  is 
true  that  as  a  cotcturicr  Monsieur  Paquin,  uniting  technical 
skill  with  good  address,  has  achieved  a  popularity  with 
the  smart  ladies  of  Paris  which  is  only  surpassed  by  their 
appreciation  of  the  still  more  delicate  taste  and  artistic  touches 
of  Madame  Paquin.  But  Englishwomen  are  not  built  on  the 
same  lines  as  Frenchwomen,  and  are  beginning  to  find  out  that 
Parisian  fashions  are  not  always  the  best  suited  to  them.  Still, 
the  shares  are  at  a  premium,  and  as  the  business  is  sure  to  be 
well  managed,  they  may  go  higher  still. 

KlLLlE. — (1)  We  advise  you  to  hold  on  to  Ooregums  for  the 
present.  (2)  Aladdin's  Lamp,  Woodstock  (Transvaal),  E.  C. 
Powder,  or  Humber  Ordinary  would  probably  meet  your 
wishes. 

R.  B.  S. — We  certainly  advise  you  to  sell. 
Torquay. — No.  1  is  decidedly  a  good  investment  at  the 
present  time.    No.  2  we  should  leave  alone. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

RUFFIANLY  POLICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

O  IR, — A  Royal  visit,  illuminations  of  the  streets,  and 
O  a  reception  at  the  Town  Hall  must  necessarily  be 
accompanied  by  a  g"ood  deal  of  horseplay  in  any  English 
town  of  moderate  size.  The  stupidity  which  fixed  such 
a  visit  during  the  sojourn  of  three  thousand  under- 
graduates in  Oxford,  and  the  recklessness  which  hired  a 
party  of  unscrupulous  police  ruffians  from  London  to 
terrorize  the  boisterous  youths  and,  as  occasion  offered, 
to  smash  their  heads,  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned. 

The  point  to  which  I  desire  especially  to  draw  atten- 
tion is  that  the  Oxford  City  Police  were  innocent  of 
outrage,  and  that  the  head-breaking  and  practised  per- 
jury which  were  employed  last  week  against  not  only 
undergraduates  but  Fellows  of  colleges,  eminent  sur- 
geons, the  proctor's  marshal,  and  even  the  proctor 
himself,  were  the  work  of  a  reserve  division  of  Metro- 
politan Police. 

It  is  indeed  extraordinary  that  the  dangerous  and 
outrageous  practices  of  this  body  of  men  are  submitted 
to  with  so  much  calmness  and  indifference  by  English 
people.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  because  the 
remedy  is  not  very  obvious.  We  are  all  of  us  agreed  that 
it  is  not  precisely  the  fault  of  the  individual  policeman  if 
he  is  a  murderous  bully,  a  blackmailer,  and  a  perjurer. 
After  all,  he  has  been  taught  and  trained  to  be  so. 
And  this  seems  to  me  to  point  to  the  source  of  the 
present  disgraceful  condition  of  things  and  to  the  steps 
which  must  be  taken  to  remedy  it. 

It  is  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police 
— Sir  Edward  Bradford — who  is  actually  responsible 
for  the  present  training  and  temper  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  and  it  is  by  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  deduct  his  salary  from  the  Estimates  that  we  may 
expect  to  see  attention  drawn  to  the  injurious  system 
by  which  the  London  policeman  is  drilled  in  unscrupu- 
lous methods  and  protected  when  he  is  convicted  of 
excess.  Perhaps,  now  that  the  word  of  a  London 
policeman  has  been  preferred  by  the  city  magistrates  at 
Oxford  to  that  of  the  Home  Secretary's  son,  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley  will  hesitate  about  putting  im- 
plicit faith  in  Scotland  Yard,  and  will  cause  some 
punishment  to  be  administered  to  the  ruffians  who 
were  let  loose  in  Oxford  on  12  May,  or  will  at  any  rate 
reprimand  the  "pasha"  who  sent  them  and  will  never 
admit  that  his  men  are  in  the  wrong. — Yours  truly, 

Anti-Bully. 

COURTESY  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cambridge,  26  May,  1897. 
Sir, — The  scene  at  Cambridge  last  Friday  was  in 
some  ways  only  a  repetition,  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
and  in  more  public  surroundings,  of  what  has  now- 


become  customary  at  the  most  august  functions  of  the 
University.  It  has  for  some  time  been  regarded  as  a 
characteristic  exhibition  of  undergraduate  humour  to 
throw  a  cabbage  or  a  bag  of  flour  at  the  Vice-Chancellor 
in  full  congregation  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  less  unseemly 
than  this  to  pelt  with  crackers  and  squibs  and  rotten 
eggs  the  members  of  Congregation,  assembled  to  give 
their  votes  upon  the  green  beside  the  Senate-house. 
But  there  was  one  new  feature  in  Friday's  proceedings 
which  is  most  disquieting,  at  least  to  those  who  care 
anything  about  the  University  and  its  government.  The 
former  outrages  against  order  and  decency  have  at 
least  been  performed  in  stealth  and  secresy  ;  they  have 
been  reprobated  by  the  gentlemanly  feelings  of  the  better 
class  of  undergraduates  ;  they  have  been  viewed  with  in- 
dignation by  those  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the 
University  ;  and  the  offenders,  if  detected,  have  been 
considered  worthy  of  severe  punishment.  But  the  dis- 
graceful exhibition  of  last  Friday  was  not  only  un- 
punished, though  there  was  no  attempt  at  concealment, 
but  openly  tolerated  and  even  encouraged.  A  syndicate 
of  the  most  moderate  and  careful  men  was  appointed 
by  the  Senate  to  collect  evidence  and  to  produce  a 
report  upon  a  somewhat  complicated  question  ;  when 
the  report  was  produced,  with  certain  proposals  for  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  Senate,  the  most  ludicrous 
travesty  of  its  result  was  circulated  among  the  under- 
graduates :  they  were  encouraged  to  interfere  in  every 
manner,  legal  and  illegal,  with  the  voting  of  the  Senate. 
Many  who  were  before  the  friends  of  moderate  counsels- 
were  convinced  by  last  Friday  that  government  by 
women  graduates,  with  which  we  are  threatened  as  an 
impending  horror,  would  be  preferable  at  least  to 
government  by  undergraduate  mob-law. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  thing  of  all  is  that 
responsible  graduates  of  the  University,  instead  of 
ordering  the  proctors  or  the  police  to  keep  order,  fell 
down  upon  their  knees  to  beg  the  undergraduates  to 
keep  within  some  bounds,  and  extolled  their  good 
nature  and  their  moderation  because  they  confined 
their  efforts  for  the  most  part  to  offences  against 
good  taste   and  gentlemanly  feeling  without  risking 
actual  infringements  of  the  law.     It  is  difficult  to 
decide  which  claims  most  wonder  from  non-residents — 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  authorities  or  the  extraordinarily- 
low  standard  of  behaviour  which  they  seem  to  expect 
from  undergraduates.     Could  anything  be  in  worse 
taste  than  the  proceedings  of  the  undergraduates  as- 
soon  as  the  result  of  the  voting  was  declared  ?  They 
went  in  a  body  to  Newnham,  dragging  an  effigy  of  a. 
woman  on  a  bicycle  which  missed  being  indecent  only 
in  execution,  not  in  intention  ;  this  effigy  must  pre- 
sumably have  been  supposed  to  have  some  connexion 
with  the  question  at  issue,  since  it  was  torn  to  pieces 
and  thrown  against  the  gates  of  Newnham  by  a  hooting 
mob  ;  and  then  the  leaders  of  this  gentlemanly  exhibi- 
tion thought  they  had   acted  with  good  feeling  and 
generosity  because  they  abstained,  at  least  on  that 
occasion,  from  doing  any  such  damage  as  would  have 
brought  them  into  the  police-court.    We  may  allow 
them  discretion  in  this  matter,  which  contrasts  with 
the    less    calculated    disorder   that   has    been  seen 
elsewhere  ;    but  one  would  like  to  hear  how  some 
of  these   same    undergraduates,   who    claim   to  be 
English  gentlemen,  would  characterize  such  proceed- 
ings if  they  were  reported  from  France  or  Germany. 
However,  we    may   be  pretty  confident   that  those 
of  them  who  are  capable  of  better  feelings  are  heartily 
ashamed  by  this  time  of  the  part  they  played.  The 
extraordinary  number  of  those  who  voted  against  the 
very  moderate  measure  proposed  must  have  seemed  in- 
explicable to  all  who  have  followed  the  development  of 
women's  education  at  Cambridge.    The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  syndicate  were  intended  as  a  compromise,, 
and  were  a  mere  corollary  of  the  far  more  important 
graces  passed  some  fifteen  years  ago.    The  argument 
that  they  were  "  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  "  can  hardly 
be  taken  seriously,  for  the  thin  end,  if  such  it  be,  is 
surely  inserted  already.    The  majority  of  non-placets- 
were  not  given  against  any  particular  measure,  but 
against  the  education  of  women  in  itself ;  hence  arises 
the  anachronism  that  threatens  to  relegate  Cambridge 
to  one  of  the  last  places  among  the  Universities  of  the 
world.— Yours  truly,  M.A.  Cantab. 


29  May,  1897 
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THE  BEHRING  SEAL  FISHERIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  35  Queen  Street,  E.C. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  paragraph  appearing  in  your 
issue  of  17  April,  respecting  the  Behring  Seal  Fisheries, 
and  the  painful  suggestions  therein  made,  may  I,  as 
one  of  the  members  of  the  North  American  Commercial 
Company  (the  present  lessees  of  the  Alaska  Seal 
Islands)  beg  of  you  to  give  equal  prominence  in  your 
valued  journal  to  some  few  remarks  which  I  would  desire 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  in  refutation  of 
the  statements  in  question  ? 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  idea  of  making  things 
hot  or  cold  for  anybody,  neither  is  there  a  wish  to  hurt 
Canada  or  to  worry  England,  much  less  is  there  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Alaska  Company  to  avoid 
or  ignore  any  of  the  decisions  come  to  by  the  Paris  tri- 
bunal, which  we  are  fully  aware  are  binding  for  a 
period  of  five  years.    What,  however,  we  do  contend, 
and  what  we  wish  the  British  public  to  clearly  under- 
stand, is  the  fact  that  by  their  award  the  Paris  tribunal 
had  the  intention  to  give  all  the  protection  they  possibly 
could  to  the  seal  herd,  consistent,  of  course,  with  fair- 
ness to  all  parties  concerned,  and  the  regulations  were 
made  to  be  binding  for  the  period  mentioned,  a  clause 
being  inserted  in  the  award  specially  providing  that 
the  terms  of  the  same  were  subject  to  revision  on  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  same  coming 
into  force.    Now  it  being  clear  that  the  members  of  the 
Commission  sent  out  last  year  are  all  more  or  less  in 
accord  that  the  protective  measures  as  made  by  the  Paris 
tribunal  are  ineffective,  or,  let  us  say,  insufficient,  to 
carry  out  their  purposes,  the  question  at  once  arises  as 
to  whether  the  injury  to  the  seal  herd  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  for  the  unexpired  term  set  forth  in  the 
award,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  as  well  as 
more  humane  for  an  attempt  to  be  made  by  all  parties 
interested  to  come  to  a  mutual  agreement  without 
delay,  upon  the  basis  of  the  alterations  to  the  existing 
regulations  that  may  be  recommended  by  the  Com- 
missioners.   This  is  the  real  and  only  question  to  be 
satisfactorily  settled,  and  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  the  present  low  value  of  the  seal-skin  not  only 
precludes  any  hope  of  profit  to  Canadian  sealers,  but 
under  existing  conditions  the  result  must  be  a  total 
failure  of  their  ability  to  continue  the  industry,  so  that 
It  would  seem  that  the  present  would  be  a  most  con- 
venient and  appropriate  time  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 
and  carry  out  the  necessary  means  of  giving  effect  to 
the  views  of  the  Commissioners. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you  at  such  length,  but 
I  would,  in  conclusion,  ask  you,  in  common  fairness  to 
American  Senators  and  to  the  members  of  the  North 
American  Commercial  Company,  to  say  if  in  the  circum- 
stances the  attack  made  in  your  columns  is  justified  by 
the  facts,  and  further,  are  you  and  the  people  of  this 
country  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
four  or  five  firms  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  who  practically 
control  the  sixty-five  sealing  vessels  flying  the  English 
flag,  and  which  are  registered  in  Canadian  ports  ?  These 
are  the  people  who  are  really  the  cause  of  all  this 
friction,  and  having  had  nothing  but  losses  for  some 
years  past,  only  keep  up  the  agitation  against  America 
in  the  hope  of  some  day  being  compensated  by  the 
English  and  American  Governments,  and  thus  getting  out 
irf  a  thoroughly  bad  investment. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 
Wry  truly,  H.  Liebes. 

[If  the  Paris  regulations  have,  by  common  consent, 
proved  insufficient,  no  doubt  the  parties  concerned  will 
Jgree  upon  further  protective  measures  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  five  years  ;  and,  proof  being  given,  Lord 
Salisbury  will  not  be  the  last  to  recognize  the  necessity. 
«e  have  no  doubt  that  the  herds  have  diminished  ;  but 
we  decline  to  accept  the  many  alarmist  statements 
which  have  emanated  from  Mr.  Liebes's  friends  on  the 
Pribyloff  Islands,  and  in  this  we  are  confirmed  by  the 
'eport  of  Professor  D'Arcy  Thompson,  issued  this  week. 
Reading  between  the  lines  of  Mr.  Liebes's  reference 
■o  the  Canadian  sealers,  the  inference  is  that  in  his 
>pinion  these  men  ought  to  be  suppressed  altogether, 
to  that  the  North  American  Commercial  Company  may 


have  matters  all  its  own  way.  We  do  not  believe  the 
position  is  so  bad  as  to  warrant  that  course. — The 
Writer  of  the  Paragraph.] 

BEETROOT  AND  BOUNTIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  May,  1897. 

Sir, — Sir  George  Baden-Powell,  in  an  able  article 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Fortnightly 
Review,"  and  which  contains  many  truisms,  will,  I 
trust,  pardon  me  for  calling  attention  to  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  great  mistake  on  his  part  in  saying  "  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  forgotten  that  neither  sugar  nor  any 
other  crop  is,  or  has  been,  a  permanent  staple  in  the 
West  Indies." 

The  official  returns  of  Trinidad — and  I  have  not  those 
of  British  Guiana  or  any  of  the  other  West  Indian 
Islands  to  which  he  refers — show  that  in  1895  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  from  that  colony  were  ,£2,065,104, 
and  not  ,£2,080,000.  Now  the  analysis  of  these 
figures  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  the  matter  ;  the  value  of  the  goods  entered  for  ex- 
portation only,  and  landed  into  the  steamers'  ware- 
house for  constructive  transhipment,  was  ,£112,770,  of 
bullion  and  specie  .£273,237,  of  goods  not  the  produce 
of  the  island  £242,771,  and  of  the  produce  and  manu- 
facture of  the  colony  ,£1,436,326.  Of  this  last  amount 
the  value  of  the  sugar,  molasses  and  rum  was 
,£649,432,  or  in  other  words  the  value  of  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  colony,  after  deducting  that 
of  the  sugar,  molasses  and  rum,  was  ,£786,894.  I 
therefore  contend  from  the  above  statistics  that  Sir 
George  Baden-Powell  is  wrong  in  stating  that  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  Trinidad  (other  products  than 
that  of  sugar)  was  ,£1,403,000.  In  estimating  the 
ratio  of  the  value  of  the  sugar  industry  of  Trinidad  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  other  exports,  one  should 
first  make  the  deductions  that  I  have,  and  not  simply 
be  guided  by  the  values  of  the  total  exports. 

That  the  sugar  industry  has  been  and  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  trade  in  Trinidad  is,  I  contend,  beyond  all 
question  ;  the  value  of  an  industry  in  a  country  is  to  be 
judged,  I  venture  to  think,  from  the  amount  of  money 
that  its  production  involves  being  expended  thereon  ; 
and  if  this  be  correct  the  sugar  industry  puts  into  cir- 
culation say  ,£600,000  a  year,  a  sum  exceeding  that 
expended  on  all  the  other  industries  of  the  island ; 
while  that  on  cocoa  may  be  taken  at  ,£230,000.  The 
value  of  the  cocoa  produce  of  the  colony  exported  in 
1895  was,  however,  ,£620,634,  or  slightly  less  than 
that  of  the  sugar.  The  next  item  in  value  is  that  of 
asphalt,  of  which  86,148  tons,  valued  at  ,£97,325, 
were  exported  ;  but  I  do  not  suppose,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  handsome  revenue  received  by  way  of  ex- 
port duty,  that  the  amount  of  money  put  into  circulation 
in  the  island  in  the  cost  of  winning  it  exceeds  ,£20,000. 
It  is  indeed  a  scandalous  state  of  affairs  that  an  island 
like  Trinidad,  with  its  enormous  amount  of  uncultivated 
lands,  should  be  so  dependent  on  Venezuela  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  for  its  supply  of  vegetables  and 
live  stock.  There  are  very  many  who  hold  with  me, 
and  I  think  statistics  endorse  my  views,  that  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  sugar  trade,  which  is  seriously  threat- 
ened, will  be  the  ruin  of  the  colony  and  spread  universal 
distress  therein,  and  affect  many  here. 

Without  the  sugar  industry  the  colony  would  never 
have  been  what  it  is,  and  the  prominent  position  that 
Trinidad  to-day  holds  in  the  West  Indies  is  solely  and 
entirely  due  to  coolie  immigration.  Great,  indeed,  is 
the  debt  that  the  colony  owes  to  him  who  had  the 
brain,  the  pluck,  and  the  perseverance  to  pioneer  and 
to  carry  into  effect  this  measure  at  a  time  when  ruin 
stared  the  colony  in  the  face. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Du  Roy  je  le  tiens. 

"  INDIAN  GUP." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  May,  1897. 
Sir, — Thanking  you  for  your  friendly  criticism  of  my 
book,  "  Indian  Gup,"  I  crave  of  your  courtesy  a  short 
space  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  chaplain  in  India, 
whom  you  have  strangely  belittled. 
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It  is  true  no  doubt,  as  you  say,  that  the  chaplain,  as 
a.  Government  servant,  is  debarred  from  missionary 
work,  which  might  be  misunderstood,  and  would 
contravene  the  Queen's  promise  of  neutrality.  In  truth, 
the  chaplain  has  no  time  for  other  work  than  his  own. 
My  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years  is,  that  the 
Indian  Chaplains  of  my  day — '57  to  '78 — would  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  their  brethren  in  England 
in  every  way,  and  were  as  much  interested  in  their  work 
and  as  much  respected  as  any  rector  or  vicar  would 
be,  and  would  indignantly  repudiate  the  narrow  creed 
with  which  you  credit  them.  To  mention  names  would 
be  invidious,  but  I  have  them  at  my  finger-ends. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  some  dispute  the  opinion  I 
expressed  that  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  is  wide- 
spread among  the  natives  of  India.  But  I  maintain, 
having  lived  in  touch  with  missionary  work  in  all  parts 
of  India,  and  having  conversed  with  the  natives,  both 
in  the  hills  and  plains,  that  my  statement,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  is  true  :  "  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  natives 
of  India  know  as  much  of  Christianity  as  the  children 
of  our  national  schools."  I  do  not  say  that  they  believe 
It,  or  are  likely  to  do  so — that  is  another  story — but 
that  they  know  about  it  generally  and  are  indirectly 
influenced  by  it. 

For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  natives,  intelligent 
and  observant  and  inquiring,  have  not  failed  to  ask  and 
find  out  what  their  conquerors  believed  ;  and  for  one 
hundred  years  at  least  missionary  colleges  and  schools 
have  turned  out  thousands  of  pupils  well  versed  #n 
Christian  history,  who  have  carried  that  knowledge  into 
all  parts  ;  so  that  the  opinion  of  experts  is,  that  Indian 
society,  though  a  long  way  from  being  converted,  is 
permeated  with  Christian  truth,  and,  given  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  a  nation  may  be  born  in  a  day. 

I  quite  allow  that  many  Eurasians  are  loyal  citizens 
and  able  officers  of  Government,  but  of  the  rank  and 
file  I  am  afraid  that  my  estimate  is  not  far  from  the 
mark,  and  as  my  work  lay  amongst  them  for  many 
years,  I  ought  to  know. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  R.  Baldwin,  Indian  Chaplain  Retired. 

CRIMINAL  APPEALS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dublin,  24  May. 

Sir, — The  great  argument  against  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  is  that  juries  in  criminal  cases  never  go  wrong  ; 
and  the  proof  that  they  never  go  wrong  is  that  the 
Home  Secretary  never  finds  anything  in  their  verdict  to 
correct,  even  though  (as  the  "Times  "  said  in  one  well- 
known  case)  not  one  man  in  every  three  was  prepared 
for  it.  This  infallibility  of  jurors  does  not  extend  to 
civil  cases,  because  in  such  cases  appeals  are  allowed. 
When  a  Court  of  Appeal  exists,  it  is  not  the  part  of  a 
good  juror  or  of  a  good  citizen  to  leave  it  entirely  with- 
out occupation  ;  but  the  knowledge  that  the  Home 
Secretary  will  not  interfere  with  the  verdict  in  a 
criminal  case  (unless  a  conflicting  verdict  is  reached  in 
a  subsequent  trial)  suffices  to  ensure  its  correctness. 

With  regard  to  this  infallibility  of  juries,  may  I  refer 
your  readers  to  a  case  tried  before  the  Recorder  of 
Dublin  with  a  common  jury  (consisting  of  men  belong- 
ing to  the  same  class  as  those  who  tried  the  much 
more  difficult  case  of  Mrs.  Maybrick)  on  14  May? 
Three  men  were  charged  with  stealing  a  horse  and  car. 
It  appeared  that  after  leaving  their  work  on  a  Saturday 
they  took  out  a  horse  and  car  belonging  to  their  em- 
ployer and  started  for  a  drive  ;  and  the  horse  and  car 
being  missed  they  were  sought  for  and  found  driving 
"very  fast  and  considerably  the  worse  for  drink.  How 
they  came  to  be  committed  for  trial  for  this  drunken 
freak  is  not  very  intelligible.  What  followed  is  thus 
reported  :  — 

"The  Recorder:  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will 
acquit  the  prisoners. 

The  issue-paper  was  handed  up  and  signed  by  the 
foreman. 

The  Registrar  :  Gentlemen,  you  find  the  prisoners  not 
guilty  ? 

The  Foreman  :  No  sir — guilty. 

The  Recorder  :  Surely  not.  I  said,  gentlemen,  acquit 
the  prisoners. 

The  Foreman :  I  thought  you  said  convict  (laughter). 
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The  Recorder  :  Plainly  the  case  was  only  one  of  a 
drunken  freak,  and  these  men  never  meant  to  steal  the 
horse  and  trap. 

The  verdict  was  altered  to  one  of  Not  Guilty." 

And  yet  this  jury  was  evidently  quite  ready  to  convict 
the  prisoners  without  even  a  recommendation  to  mercy. 
It  did  not  require  a  twelve  hours'  charge  to  bring  about 
that  result. 

The  believers  in  the  infallibility  of  juries  have  as  a 
rule  never  been  on  juries  themselves.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  judges  and  barristers  who  have  been  successful 
in  inducing  juries  to  adopt  their  views,  and  they  con- 
clude that  the  jurors  were  right  because  they  agreed 
with  them.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  indeed,  tells  us  in  his 
"Life"  of  his  late  brother,  that  the  latter  would  have 
thought  that  he  had  failed  in  his  duty  if  he  did  not 
succeed  in  persuading  the  jury  to  convict  any  prisoner 
whose  guilt  he  regarded  as  established  by  the  evidence  ; 
and  I  gather  from  his  remarks  that  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen 
invariably  induced  the  jurors  to  convict  the  prisoners 
against  whom  he  summed  up.  It  is  because  convic- 
tion by  jury  is  so  often  a  conviction  by  judge,  that 
many  of  the  judges  are  so  unwilling  to  disturb  it. — 
Truly  yours,  A  Barrister. 

OUR  PATENT  LAWS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  22  May. 

Sir, — Does  the  Government  propose  to  amend  our 
patent  laws  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  depu- 
tation which  waited  upon  Mr.  Ritchie  the  other  day  ? 
Pending  the  revolution  which  is  sure  to  be  forced  upon 
us  in  our  method  of  granting  patents,  British  manu- 
facturers would  be  glad  to  see  Section  22  amended.  In 
Parliament,  Mr.  Ritchie  professed  himself  satisfied  with 
this  section.  The  representations  since  made  to  him  have, 
we  hoped,  caused  him  to  change  his  mind.  Section  22  is 
both  iniquitous  and  inoperative.  Though  nominally  it 
empowers  the  Board  of  Trade  to  compel  a  patentee  to 
grant  licences  on  reasonable  terms  for  the  working  of 
an  invention  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  whole  value 
of  this  proviso  is  nullified  because  there  is  no  fixed  time- 
limit  and  because  there  is  no  definition  as  to  the  scale 
on  which  it  shall  be  worked.  If  applied  to  for  a  licence, 
therefore,  a  patentee  may  refuse  one  on  the  ground 
either  that  he  intends  to  work  his  patent  in  this  country 
or  that  he  is  already  working  it  ;  for  he  may  have 
put  up  a  dummy  shop  while  continuing  to  import  into 
this  country  the  article  made  abroad.  Mr.  Ritchie 
has  stated  that  in  the  absence  of  any  decision  to  the 
contrary  he  is  satisfied  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is 
effectual.  He  might  have  added  that  no  decision  has 
ever  been  given,  for  the  one  sufficient  reason  that  no 
application  has  ever  been  made  or  is  ever  likely  to  be 
made  to  the  Board,  though  the  Act  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  fourteen  years. 

The  patent  laws  as  they  stand  seem  specially 
adapted  for  the  very  praiseworthy  purpose  of  helping 
the  foreigner  to  kill  English  trade.  The  main  weak- 
ness, round  which  most  of  the  other  grievances  hang, 
is  that  any  man  who  chooses  to  pay  the  fees  may  secure 
the  grant  of  a  patent,  quite  irrespective  of  its  validity. 
A  goodly  number  of  fools  keep  the  department  going 
by  putting  down  the  fees  for  worthless  patents  ;  but 
they  are  mostly  English  fools.  In  America  and  some 
of  the  countries  of  the  Continent  the  officials  test  the 
validity  of  a  claim  before  allowing  it.  Here,  the  thing, 
first  and  last,  is  to  collar  the  money.  If  a  man  wishes 
to  establish  his  rights  in  an  invention,  he  must  trot 
wealthy  infringers  through  the  law  courts,  and  oftener 
than  not  he  ruins  himself  in  the  process.  Foreigners 
may  hold  patents  in  this  country  which  have  been 
declared  void  in  their  own  countries,  may  pounce  upon 
every  one  who  dares  to  approach  the  border-line  of  a 
right  which  is  not  actually  theirs,  and  may  charge  here 
exorbitant  prices  for  an  article  which  should  be  public 
property.  The  German  dye-making  concerns,  whose 
big  dividends  we  referred  to  last  week,  do  not  com 
into  this  category  ;  but  if  they  were  compelled  to  issue 
licences  for  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  the  goods 
for  which  they  are  careful  to  take  out  patents  here, 
our  imports  of  these  same  goods  would  not  be  so  large 
as  they  are. — Yours,  R.  D. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  OUR  NAVY. 

"The  Naval  Annual,  1897."    Edited  by  T.  A.  Brassey. 
Portsmouth  :  J.  Griffin  &  Co.  1897. 

LORD  BRASSEY'S,  and  now  Mr.  T.  A.  Brassey's, 
"  Naval  Annual  "  has  been  performing  the  office 
of  consolidating    mortar  to  the  structure   of  naval 
thought  and  progress  which  has  been  built  up  during 
the  last  eleven  years.    The  editor  remarks  on  the  diffi- 
culty that  exists  in  producing  accurate  tables  giving  the 
particulars  of  the  designs  of  warships,  British  or  foreign. 
There  have  been  indeed  for  some  years  complaints  of  in- 
accuracies in  these  lists  — lists  which  necessarily  form  the 
backbone  of  such  a  work.  But  those  who  complained  can 
scarcely  have  realized  what  these  difficulties  are  ;  nor, 
in  fact,  can  they  have  been  quite  aware  how  many  of 
the  figures  given  must  be  more  matters  of  opinion  than 
of  fact.    Perhaps  only  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
made  an  endeavour  to  verify  many  of  them  by  reference 
to  official  documents  understand  fully  that  figures  sup- 
plied in  successive  Navy  Estimates  apparently  relating 
to  the  same  points  vary,  because  the  point  of  view 
varies  from  time  to  time.    Very  notably  is  this  the  case 
with  regard  to  coal  supply.    Any  one  who  chooses  to 
run  through  successive  volumes  of  the  Navy  Estimates 
may  see  that  for  the  same  ship  different  coal  supplies, 
and  consequently  different  displacements,  appear.  It 
often  becomes  a  matter  of  opinion  which  of  these 
differing  statements  ought  to  be  accepted.    The  fact  is 
that  each  of  them  is  fairly  correct,  provided  the  right 
point  of  view  is  taken.    But  for  comparative  purposes 
— for  forming  an  estimate,  for  instance,  of  the  com- 
parative advance  made  by  any  new  design — the  full 
materials  are  rarely  to  hand.    Still  taking  coal  supply, 
we  find  that  the  calculations  which  are  necessary  for 
comparing  designs  are  based  on  different  estimates 
of  coal  supply.     Formerly,   perhaps,   they  were  all 
based  on  supposing  the  ship  to  have  on  board  all 
the  coal  that  could  be  stowed  in  the  bunkers  ;  more 
lately — as  in  this  year's  Estimates — everything  is  based 
on  a  certain  "load  draught"  when  the  ship  is  presum- 
ably at  her  best  trim,  but  the  coal  supply  for  which 
does  not  necessarily  bear  any  fixed  proportion  to  the 
total  bunker  capacity.  The  result,  of  course,  is  that  there 
is  no  real  measure  now  published  which  can  be  used  for 
comparison.  Mr.  Brassey  says  :  "Designers  and  builders 
of  ships  are  very  reluctant  to  disclose  the  amount  of 
coal  that  can  be  carried  on  a  given  displacement."  The 
Admiralty  cannot  properly  be  classed  amongst  these, 
because  now  the  Estimates  usually  give  the  displace- 
ment and  the  coal  supply  due  to  it,  but  the  information 
is  of  no  use  to  compare  their  designs  with  those  of 
foreign  Governments  or  of  private  builders.    There  are 
two  other  figures  very  important  in  judging  of  a  design 
which  are  generally  withheld  ;  these  are  the  weight  of 
armour  and  the  weight  of  ammunition  carried.  When, 
therefore,  we  hear  of  an  Admiralty  design,  or  a  foreign 
or  private  builder's  design,  being  so  much  worse  or  so 
much  better  than  some   other,  it  generally  behoves 
us   still    to    possess    our    souls    in    innocency,  for 
the   chances   are   ten   to    one    that   none   of  those 
discussing  are  in  possession  of  the  full  materials  which 
are  necessary  for  deciding.     Very  possibly — though  it 
is  sometimes  said  that  the  Austrian  official  publication 
is  more  complete — the  tables  in  this  year's  "Annual" 
are  as  perfect  "as  they  make  them  "  ;  yet,  still  hover- 
ing over  coal  supply,  we  see  the  straits  to  which  a 
compiler  is  driven  when  we  find  the  "  Annual  "  giving 
"  Coals  that  can  be  carried  in  bunkers  "  for  the  battle- 
ships, but  only  "normal  coal  supply,"  that  is  "coal 
supply  at  load   draught,"   which   may  be  unusually 
large  or  unusually  small,  according  to  whether  it  bears 
to   the   total   bunker   capacity — of  which   we  know 
nothing — a  smaller  or  a  larger  proportion.    But  there 
is  even  a  difficulty  in  stating  total  bunker  capacity  with 
precision,  for  coal  which  is  a  part  of  the  armour  of  the 
ship — as  it  often  is — or  coal  stowed  in  bunkers  that  do 
not  admit  of  ready  supply  to  the  fires,  cannot  be  properly 
compared  with  coal  which  is  not  armour  and  is  im- 
mediately accessible.    In  the  same  way,  when  we  are 
debarred  from  knowledge  of  the  weight  of  pure  armour 


and  of  ammunition  allowed  for  in  any  design,  we  lose 
full  knowledge  of  the  force  represented  in  the  ship.  But 
in  the  tables  before  us,  together  with  the  elevations  and 
plans  of  the  ships  furnished  in  succession  to  the  tables, 
any  one  taking  the  trouble  can  get  a  sufficiently  distinct 
idea  of  comparative  fighting  force.  This  is  a  matter 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Orde  Brown,  who  had 
last  year,  and  has  this  year,  a  special  paper  on  it.  It 
seems  that  he  and  I  came  independently — but  he  was 
before  me,  though  I  did  not  know  it— to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  gun-power  in  any 
ship  unless  speed  of  fire  was  taken  into  account.  He 
tells  us  that  the  principle  has  been  used  by  some  writers 
"as  if  it  had  long  been  recognized  as  a  measure  of 
fighting  power,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
denounced  by  others  as  altogether  misleading."  I 
believe  that  Captain  Orde  Brown  was  the  first  to 
publish  anything  on  this  head,  which  he  did  in  the 
"Engineer"  for  November  1895.  I  was  working  at 
the  subject  all  that  year,  but  did  not  publish  till  March 
1896.  It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  omit  the  element 
of  time  in  estimating  gun-power,  for  it  must  always  be 
the  larger  or  the  smaller  number  of  effective  discharges 
in  a  given  time  which  measures  the  power.  Mr. 
Brassey  has  successfully  endeavoured  to  make  some 
general  comparisons  in  Part  1,  chapter  iii.,  between  the 
naval  forces,  counted  in  ships,  of  the  different  Powers. 
He  has  reclassified  in  such  a  way  as  to  compare  force 
with  force  more  evenly  than  has  otherwise  been  done  ; 
and  though  this  counting  of  noses  does  not  bring  us 
to  a  full  knowledge  of  our  position,  the  more  even  the 
method  of  counting,  the  firmer  is  our  first  step  in  esti- 
mating our  position.  The  method  reminds  us  that  we 
must  combine  numbers  with  displacement,  and  cannot 
use  numbers  alone  to  compare  by.  For  according  to 
these  tables  England  has  62  battleships,  averaging 
11,109  tons  each;  while  France  has  35,  averaging 
9,604  tons  ;  and  Russia  23,  averaging  9,039  tons. 
That  is  to  say,  if  we  accepted  the  French  average  as  the 
unit,  we  have  71  units  to  France  and  Russia's  56  ;  or  if 
we  took  the  Russian  average  as  the  unit,  we  should 
have  76  units  to  France  and  Russia's  60.  Passing 
away  from  these  questions  of  material  data,  which 
form,  as  I  have  said,  the  backbone  of  the  "Annual," 
we  have  an  admirable  group  of  papers  on  all  that  goes 
to  complete  the  naval  body.  There  is  a  good  resume 
of  the  progress  made  by  all  naval  nations  since  the  last 
"  Annual  "  was  published.  Then  there  is  a  new  feature 
in  the  form  of  a  complete  picture  of  the  German  navy, 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  its  own  officers.  A  feature  of 
special  importance  by  an  author  specially  qualified  to 
treat  the  subject — Sir  George  S.  Clarke — on  "The 
Limitations  of  Passive  Defence  "  is  most  opportune.  A 
reaction  is  setting  in,  and  after  a  thousand  demon- 
strations to  prove  that  there  never  was  and  never  can 
be  independent  passive  defence,  even  the  naval  authori- 
ties are  beginning  to  think  it  possible  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  ports,  islands,  &c. ,  apart  from  the  navy,  by 
means  of  passive  defence.  In  the  highest  quarters  we 
hear  it  again  said  that  the  object  of  fortifying  a  port  is 
to  relieve  the  admiral — as  if  the  shooting  of  Admiral 
Byng  had  not  for  ever  settled  that  question.  It  has 
become  painfully  evident  that  the  principles  upon  which 
all  defence  must  be  founded  are  very  hard  to  grasp, 
and  if  grasped,  are  very  hard  to  hold. 

Very  few  men  see  clearly,  as  Sir  George  Clarke  in  his 
article  shows  that  he  does,  that  if  there  is  "  sea  supre- 
macy" no  admiral  can  be  troubled  about  attacks  on 
ports  in  his  rear,  because  he  will  certainly  be  watching 
the  only  forces  that  could  undertake  them.  But  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  admiral  in  full  possession  of 
sea-supremacy  must  always  fear  for  the  blockade  of 
ports  in  his  rear,  because  that  can  be  effected  by  the 
most  insignificant  of  escaped  cruisers  if  there  is  no  naval 
force  left  at  the  port  to  beat  them  off.  Sir  George 
Clarke's  essay  will  aid  the  better  understanding  of  these 
central  and  everlasting  principles,  and  may  help  to  get 
it  more  understood  that  no  sensible  man  ever  objected 
to  passive  defence  in  itself,  but  only  to  relying  upon  it 
and  preparing  to  rely  upon  it  beyond  its  capacity  to 
bear.  On  this  ground,  too,  Mr.  Brassey's  own  articles 
on  "The  Naval  and  Military  Forces  of  Australia," 
and  on  "The  Principles  of  Imperial  Defence,"  are 
to   be   commended.     He   writes,   following   up  the 
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declaration  in  his  preface,  that  "  Indications  are 
not  wanting  that  there  is  a  danger  of  these  limita- 
tions being  lost  sight  of."  There  is  no  one  now 
living  who  is  capable  of  competing  with  Mr.  J.  R. 
Thursfield  in  knowledge  of  the  nature,  of  the  uses,  and 
of  the  abuses  of  naval  manoeuvres.  He  is  a  writer 
who  sets  an  example  to  all  who  deal  with  special 
matters  outside  their  normal  purview.  He  has  become 
an  authority  because  he  never  spoke  as  one  until  he 
was  one.  Probably  no  one  has  had  so  much  personal 
knowledge  of  naval  manoeuvres  as  he  has  had,  but  pos- 
sibly all  have  not  noticed  his  extreme  care  in  repro- 
ducing always,  whenever  it  was  in  his  power,  the  best 
professional  opinion  rather  than  his  own.  The  result 
now  is  that  all  experts  study  what  he  says  with  respect 
and  attention.  None  such  will  be  disappointed  by  his 
excellent  chapter  in  this  "Annual."  There  follows  a 
chapter  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Dunell  on  the  "  Marine  Engineer- 
ing "  of  the  past  year,  where  the  interest  mainly  rests 
on  the  water-tube  boiler,  though  note  is  taken  of 
the  entirely  novel  "Steam  Turbine."  The  sign  of 
the  times  is,  however,  Mr.  John  Leyland's  paper  on 
"  Recent  Naval  Literature."  How  far  this  interest  in 
all  things  naval  will  carry  us,  and  how  long  it  is 
going  to  last,  are  questions  at  present  unanswer- 
able ;  but  Mr.  Leyland  awakens  us  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  real  school  of  naval  literature,  and 
he  further  takes  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
principles  set  forth  by  strategic  writers,  and  generally, 
it  seems  to  me,  with  moderation  and  wisdom.  I 
have  usually  felt  myself  much  in  accord  with  Lord 
Brassey  and  his  son,  the  present  Editor,  on  the  question 
of  naval  personnel,  and  especially  of  reserves.  I  think 
Mr.  Brassey's  article  on  "  Manning  "  is  on  the  whole 
a  wise  and  useful  one.  He  is  right,  I  think,  in  warning 
us  that  we  cannot  have  reserves  without  paying  for 
them,  and  our  present  expenditure  of  ^249,000  is  small 
comparatively.  But  I  trust  it  may  be  found  possible  to 
keep  the  non-effective  vote  under  by  finding  a  use  for 
all  but  the  physically  unfit.  Before  parting  with  this 
old  friend,  which  the  years  crown  with  an  ever-freshly 
gilded  wreath,  I  should  like  to  say  that  one  main  point 
of  attraction  in  it  should  be  found  at  pages  320  to  334. 
That  enormous  list  of  torpedo-vessels,  including  espe- 
cially the  British  torpedo-boat  destroyers — 92  in  num- 
ber—has not  grown  to  its  present  prodigious  proportions 
for  nothing,  we  may  be  sure.  I  think  the  figure  92  at 
p.  320  is  the  one  to  fix  our  eyes  upon.  The  plates  in 
the  book  are  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  the  credit  of  the 
publisher  is  well  kept  up  by  the  whole  appearance  and 
workmanship  of  the  "  Naval  Annual  "  for  1897. 

P.   H.  COLOMB. 

THE  DIVERSIONS  OF  A  METAPHYSICIAN. 

"Problems   of    Biology."     By   George  Sandeman. 
London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein.  1896. 

TO  a  mind  trained  in  the  subtleties  of  abstract  phi- 
losophy there  is  something  disconcerting  in  the 
ingenuous  simplicity  of  the  logical  processes  employed 
by  biologists.  Mr.  George  Sandeman,  with  whose  name 
we  hope  to  become  better  acquainted,  is  an  expert 
metaphysician  :  his  mind  is  accustomed  to  the  delicate 
perfection  of  those  rare  abstractions — we  beg  his 
pardon — of  those  concrete  realities  which  formal  logic 
evolves  from  the  pale  phenomena  that  come  under  the 
eye  of  science.  It  has  occurred  to  him  to  spy 
out  the  land  of  Biology  and  to  expose  pitilessly 
the  pitiful  spectacle  of  anatomists  and  physiologists 
prodding  their  spectral  protoplasm  with  scalpels 
of  moonshine  and  writing  their  unsubstantial  dreams 
on  visionary  folios.  To  put  the  matter  more  plainly, 
Mr.  Sandeman  has  tested  the  modes  of  observation  and 
of  theory  of  the  great  biologists  with  the  touchstone  of 
formal  logic,  and  has  found  them  unworthy.  The 
biologists  must  to  school  again,  or  at  least  to  the 
schoolmen,  and  learn  the  processes  of  thought  from 
those  who  could  dispute  as  to  the  foothold  the  point  of 
a  needle  afforded  a  bevy  of  angels,  or  from  the  more 
modern  Kant  and  Hartmann.  He  finds  that  three 
erroneous  principles  or  postulates  underlie  the  biology 
of  systematic  hypothesis,  and  he  devotes  the  greater 
part  of  his  exceedingly  suggestive  treatise  to  exposition 
of  the  existence  and  of  the  error  of  the  postulates. 


_  As  it  takes  Mr.  Sandeman  more  than  a  page  to  give 
his  first  summary  of  the  erroneous  postulates  of  bio- 
logy, it  is  not  practicable  to  repeat  his  exact  words. 
Put  shortly,  the  first  is  the  conception  of  an  individual 
as  a  bundle  of  numerous  separate  qualities  ;  the  second 
the  conception  that  these  discrete  qualities  are  the 
outward  manifestation  of  an  actually  or  phenomenally 
existing  agent  within  the  body,  a  material  agent  like 
hereditary  germinal  material,  or  a  semi-psychical  agent 
like  that  of  the  vitalistic  theory  of  Bunge  ;  the  third 
that  the  environment,  something  separate  from  the 
individual,  continually  educates  the  individual  up  to 
itself  by  the  external  addition  of  new  qualities.  Now 
two  definite  lines  of  criticism  of  Mr.  Sandeman's  stric- 
tures occur  to  us.  First,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  his  critical  intelligence  has  overweighted  his 
sympathetic  intelligence,  and  that  in  many  instances  he 
has  made  confusion  between  the  idea  that  biologists 
are  trying  to  express  and  their  somewhat  uncouth 
expression.  Lamarck,  Darwin,  Roux,  Weismann, 
Naegeli,  Hertwig  and  the  rest  made  statements  which 
in  their  own  minds  were  clear  because  they  were  in- 
formed by  a  vast  collection  of  empirical  facts  ;  their 
formula?  are  often  imperfectly  expressed  inductions, 
although  to  most  of  us  they  appear  as  deductions— 
sometimes  erroneous — from  the  selection  of  facts  they 
supply  as  examples  or  that  we  are  able  to  bring 
forward  from  the  smaller  collections  of  our  own 
minds.  We  are  aware  that  the  reputation  of  Hegel 
is  now  somewhat  blown  upon  among  metaphysicians  ; 
but  a  well-known  phrase  about  him  may  explain  our 
meaning.  His  knowledge  of  history  and  philosophy 
was  not  only  unusual  in  bulk  but  peculiar  in  range,  and 
his  own  knowledge  was  an  unexpressed  premiss  in  each 
of  his  arguments.  Those  whose  own  knowledge  most 
nearly  approached  Hegel's  were  most  likely  to  appre- 
hend his  meaning.  Even  when  biologists  are  dealing 
with  the  conclusions  of  one  another,  confusion  between 
the  meaning  apparently  expressed  and  the  really  im- 
plied meaning  occurs  constantly,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  the  alien  rays  of  Mr.  Sandeman  illuminate  only 
detached  portions  of  the  speculations  upon  which  they 
are  thrown.  Again,  it  would  be  possible  to  show  that 
the  critic  has  left  out  of  count  many  views  which  more 
nearly  approach  what  we  understand  to  be  his  ideal 
method  :  Hertwig's  attempt,  for  instance,  to  regard  an 
organism  in  all  its  stages  and  in  its  relations  to  all  its 
environments  as  a  totality ;  or  the  more  definite  revolt 
led  from  Cambridge  as  to  the  particulate,  cellular  hypo- 
thesis of  organisms.  But  we  are  content  with  a  more 
general  observation  of  Mr.  Sandeman's  strictures. 
We  agree  with  him  logically  that  the  qualities  of  an 
individual  do  not  exist  in  a  discrete  condition  ;  they 
would  then  cease  to  be  qualities  of  an  individual,  or, 
indeed,  cease  to  be  at  all.  We  agree  that  individuals 
apart  from  environment  are  unthinkable.  Mr.  Sande- 
man talks  of  the  "character"  of  an  individual  as  a 
unifying  conception,  and  that  obviously  brings  the 
environment  into  the  conception,  as  character  apart 
from  environment  is  an  unthinkable  abstraction.  But 
we  do  not  agree  that  such  an  approach  to  logical  perfec- 
tion is  any  assistance  to  investigation.  It  is  plain 
that  a  complete  theory  of  any  single  individual  is 
possible  only  when  universal  knowledge  is  possible.  In 
the  meantime,  although  the  goal  be  impossible,  the  at- 
tempt of  science  to  reach  it  goes  on.  Observations, 
experiments,  statistics,  dissections  must  relate  to  par- 
ticulars, and  must  indefinitely  continue  to  relate  to 
particulars.  The  generalized  images  drawn  from  these 
particular  observations  are  bound  to  retain  traces,  as  yet 
enormously  great,  of  their  particular  origin.  It  will 
always  happen  that  many  will  forget  the  relativity  of  the 
conclusions  and  theories  to  the.  imperfect  methods  which 
alone  are  possible.  But  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  put 
fairly  the  contrast  between  science  and  metaphysics  as 
follows.  Since  the  time  of  Plato  a  succession  of  acute  and 
powerful  intellects  have  been  improving  the  methods 
of  formal  logic  and  working  at  the  subject-matter  of 
metaphysic  :  can  it  be  said  with  even  plausibility  that 
the  metaphysic  of  to-day  subtends  a  greater  angle  of 
the  unknown,  makes  us  surer  of  our  ground  in 
considering  such  conceptions  as  reality,  being,  conscious- 
ness, cause,  effect  than  the  speculations  of  Plato  ? 
Since  the  time  of  Aristotle  a  succession  of  acute  minds 
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have  been  improving-  the  methods  and  working  at  the 
subject-matter  of  biology  ;  Mr.  Sandeman  would  have 
it  that  the  methods  make  advance  in  the  subject-matter 
impossible.  Is  there  any  reasonable  doubt  that  our 
knowledge  of  organisms  and  of  organic  processes  is 
vastly  greater  than  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  ? 

LEFROY'S  POEMS. 

*'  Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy  :  his  Life  and  Poems."  By 
Wilfred  Austin  Gill.    London  :  John  Lane.  1897. 

IT  is  strange  that  in  these  tolerant  and  even  indulgent 
days  a  poet  of  real  merit  should  die  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven  with  the  conviction  that  his  name  had  been 
"writ  in  water."  This  was,  however,  the  fate  of 
Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy,  a  young  clergyman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  who  published  four  succes- 
sive pamphlets  of  verse  in  1883,  was  discouraged  by 
the  complete  neglect  of  the  public,  and  passed  away 
after  a  very  long  illness  completely  unobserved  in  1891. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  Lefroy  buried  than  curiosity 
in  his  work  began  to  assert  itself.  The  late  John 
Addington  Symonds  read  it  and  warmly  recommended 
it.  One  authority  after  another  applauded,  and  now 
Lefroy's  friend,  Mr.  W.  A.  Gill,  has  been  emboldened 
to  collect  his  poems  in  a  single  volume  and  issue  them 
with  a  pathetic  and  eminently  tactful  memoir.  The 
obscurity  of  Lefroy  has  passed  away  ;  he  takes  his 
place  among  the  minor  poets  of  the  middle  Victorian 
period — a  definite  place,  not  very  high,  but  his  own. 
To  this  unobtrusive  writer  the  famous  words  of  Alfred 
de  Musset  are  eminently  applicable: — "His  glass  is 
small,  but  he  drinks  in  his  glass." 

The  temperament  of  Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy  was  a 
not  uncommon  one  in  itself,  but  it  has  scarcely  found 
another  exponent  in  poetic  art.  He  was  an  earnest  and 
convinced  Christian,  untroubled  by  doubts,  of  weak 
physical  constitution,  and  of  no  high  or  ambitious  in- 
tellectual powers,  but  keenly  interested  in  the  pheno- 
menal side  of  existence,  devoid  of  prejudice,  and  eager 
to  taste  the  joy  of  life.  Although  an  invalid,  his  nature 
was  singularly  placid  and  sympathetic,  and  his  pleasure 
in  out-door  sports  and  exercises  keen.  It  gratified  him 
to  clothe  the  simple  games  of  his  schoolboys  and  adult 
parishioners  in  a  Hellenic  colour,  and  to  assist  at  a  game 
of  cricket  or  football  at  Blackheath  as  if  at  an  Olympian 
exercise.  His  ideal  was  "  some  young  fellow  with  every 
virtue  under  heaven,  very  superior  to  me  alike  in  solid 
learning  and  simple  faith,  who  plays  a  manly  game  as 
might  the  sons  of  Alcmena,  and  smiles  like  the  Hermes 
of  Praxiteles."  It  was  the  combination  of  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  beauty  of  athletics  with  the  most  innocent  piety 
and-  devotion  to  Church  work,  the  grafting  of  a  Low 
Church  curate  on  to  the  Attic  stock,  which  made  the 
individual  character  of  Lefroy  so  interesting.  Given, 
with  this  temperament,  a  modest  but  very  genuine  and 
finished  skill  in  versification,  and  the  poetical  output  is 
explained. 

It  was  the  sonnet  which  principally  attracted  Lefroy, 
and  almost  all  his  successes  are  in  this  form.  He  has 
left  about  one  hundred  sonnets,  of  which  none  are  quite 
bad,  and  at  least  a  dozen  are  excellent.  He  is  a  poet 
who  will  henceforth  make  his  appearance  in  every  com- 
petent collection  of  sonnets,  and  will  hold  his  own,  in 
this  department,  against  all  but  three  or  four  rivals. 
This  is  not  small  praise,  but  it  is  rather  under  than  over 
the  truth,  and  yet  the  assertion  would  have  been  enough 
to  have  made  the  modest,  cheerful  man  flush  with 
pleasure.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  even  such  gentle 
eulogy  was  withheld  from  him  during  his  laborious  life. 

Private  praise  was  not  withheld.  He  had  the  satis- 
faction of  being  admired  by  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Christina  Rossetti,  and  others,  from  whom  laudation 
was  encouragement  indeed.  But  he  never  touched  the 
Press  or  the  public.  What  were  the  reviewers  thinking 
of  to  let  such  verse  as  this  slip  by  them  unrecognized? 
"  O  kiss  the  almond-blossom  on  the  rod  ! 

A  thing  has  gone  from  us  that  could  not  stay. 
At  least  our  sad  eyes  shall  not  see  one  day 
All  baseness  treading  where  all  beauty  trod. 
O  kiss  the  almond-blossom  on  the  rod  ! 
For  this  our  budding  Hope  is  called  away 
From  growth  that  is  not  other  than  decay 
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To  bloom  eternal  in  the  halls  of  God  ; 

And  though  of  subtler  grace  we  saw  no  sign, 

No  glimmer  from  the  yet  unrisen  star, — 
Full-orbed  he  broke  upon  the  choir  divine, 

Saint  among  saints  beyond  the  golden  bar, 
Round  whose  pale  brows  new  lights  of  glory  shine — 1 
The  aureoles  that  were  not  and  that  are." 
Sorrow  for  sudden  death  in  healthy  adolescence  (the 
subject  of  this  sonnet  was  a  fine  young  fellow  who  was 
thrown  from  his  horse)  was  never  sung  with  a  more 
pathetic  grace.    But  sadness  was  not  Lefroy's  habitual 
mood.    He  could  transfer  to  the  sonnet  objective  im- 
pressions of  great  picturesqueness.     His  cricket  and 
football  sonnets  are  unique  in  their  class.    How  good 
is  this  !  — 

"Two  minutes'  rest  till  the  next  man  goes  in  ! 
The  tired  arms  lie  with  every  sinew  slack 
On  the  mown  grass.    Unbent  the  supple  back, 
And  elbows  apt  to  make  the  leather  spin 
Up  the  slow  bat  and  round  the  unwary  shin, — • 
In  knavish  hands  a  most  unkindly  knack  ; 
But  no  guile  shelters  under  this  boy's  black 
Crisp  hair,  frank  eyes,  and  honest  English  skin. 
Two  minutes  only.    Conscious  of  a  name, 

The  new  man  plants  his  weapon  with  profound 
Long-practised  skill  that  no  mere  trick  may  scare. 
Not  loth,  the  rested  lad  resumes  the  game  : 

The  flung  ball  takes  one  madding  tortuous  bound, 
And  the  mid-stump  three  somersaults  in  air." 
Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy  takes  his  place  among  the 
choir  of  English  singers,  and  will  not  ever  again  entirely 
lose  it.  It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  the  pleasant 
sense  of  recognition  might  have  cheered  him  through  a 
short  life  of  pain  and  weakness  heroically  endured. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  GREAT  QUEEN. 

"  Isabella  the  Catholic,  Queen  of  Spain."  By  Baron 
de  Nervo.  Translated  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Temple- 
West.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1897. 

IT  is  no  light  use  of  the  title  to  describe  Isabella  the 
Catholic  of  Spain  as  a  great  Queen.  While  the 
intensity  of  her  convictions  made  her  a  religious  per- 
secutor, which  must  to  some  extent  diminish  her  glory 
in  more  tolerant  ages,  in  other  respects  she  is  worthy 
of  the  greatest  admiration.  It  will  never  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  darkest  hours  of  Columbus — when  Ferdinand 
was  lukewarm  and  other  rulers  were  altogether  in- 
different or  hostile — she  had  the  strongest  faith  in  him 
and  in  his  vision  of  the  New  World,  and  unhesitatingly 
gave  him  her  patronage  and  support.  The  same  sin- 
gular foresight  and  judgment  caused  her  to  discern  the 
military  talents  of  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova  and  the  diplo- 
matic abilities  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Ximenes. 

The  union  of  the  crowns  of  Castille  and  Aragon 
under  Isabella  and  her  husband  Ferdinand  was  a  most 
important  event,  for  it  gave  a  prestige  to  united  Spain 
which  neither  kingdom  had  previously  enjoyed.  But 
even  after  the  union,  Isabella,  so  long  as  she  lived,  main- 
tained control  and  authority  in  Castilian  affairs.  The 
reign  of  the  two  sovereigns  is  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  history  of  Spain,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
advanced  to  the  first  rank  amongst  the  nations  by  the 
military,  administrative,  and  diplomatic  skill  of  its 
sovereigns,  and  of  the  distinguished  body  of  ministers 
and  generals  that  surrounded  them.  Occasionally, 
Ferdinand  showed  a  reactionary  tendency,  but  the 
indomitable  will  of  his  more  enlightened  consort  usually 
prevailed  in  these  crises.  After  the  death  of  Isabella 
in  1504,  Ferdinand  to  a  large  extent  reversed  his  former 
policy,  and  was  frequently  in  dire  pecuniary  straits  ; 
but  he  managed,  notwithstanding,  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  thus  to  become 
monarch  of  Spain  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.  Some  historians  have  thrown  doubts  upon 
his  generalship  and  statesmanship,  but  none  can  deny 
that  he  was  a  skilful  and  astute  diplomatist  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  main  chance.  It  is  characteristically  related 
of  him  that  when  Louis  XII.  complained  that  he  had 
once  cheated  him,  Ferdinand  promptly  answered,  "  He 
lied,  the  drunkard  !    I  cheated  him  three  times." 

Baron  de  Nervo  has  excellently  summed  up  the  work 
achieved  by  Isabella.    Having  definitively  founded  the 
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Spanish  monarchy  by  her  marriage,  she  established 
peace  and  safety  throughout  the  land  by  the  protective 
institution  of  the  Santa  Hermandad.  This  was  a  holy 
brotherhood,  or  kind  of  militia-police;  composed  of  the 
citizens  and  the  country  people,  and  it  was  useful  in 
furthering  the  design  of  the  sovereigns  to  break  down 
the  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy.  By  the  assumption 
of  the  right  of  nomination  to  the  office  of  Grand  Master 
of  the  military  orders  as  well  as  of  that  relating  to  the 
restitution  of  the  great  domains  usurped  by  the  nobility, 
Isabella  restored  to  the  Crown  its  authority  and  to  the 
provincial  districts  their  rights  and  immunities.  By 
the  resumption  of  Church  offices  and  livings  she  asserted 
her  independence  of  the  Papacy,  and  by  the  reform  of 
the  clergy  she  moralized  it.  By  the  impetus  she  gave 
to  trade  and  industry  she  increased  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  national  wealth  and  prosperity.  In  war  her 
courage  was  well  known  ;  she  was  the  idol  of  the 
soldiers,  who  called  her  their  king.  Furthermore,  by 
the  invariable  protection  extended  to  Columbus  in  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  Isabella  aggrandized 
Spain,  as  the  illustrious  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova  aggran- 
dized it  by  the  conquest  of  Naples.  Lastly,  and  to 
crown  her  work,  by  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Mussul- 
mans of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  she  effected  the  unity 
of  the  country,  as  she  had  no  long  time  before  effected 
that  of  the  monarchy. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  remarkable  career  traced  in 
detail  by  the  Baron  de  Nervo.  A  word  of  praise  may 
fairly  be  added  for  the  way  in  which  Colonel  Temple- 
West  has  translated  the  book. 

CONCERNING  FERRETS. 

"  Ferrets."    By  Nicholas  Everitt.    London  :  A.  &  C. 
Black.  1897. 

IN  a  short  manual,  which  might  with  advantage  have 
been  yet  shorter  by  the  natural  history  with  which 
it  opens,  and  the  somewhat  wearisome  account  of  a 
very  unexciting  rabbiting  day  with  which  it  closes,  Mr. 
Everitt  has  given  us  all  he  knows,  and  all  we  are  likely 
to  want  to  know,  on  the  subject  of  ferrets.  He  has 
told  us  how  to  breed,  house,  train  and  work  the  blood- 
thirsty little  creature  in  the  latest  approved  methods  ; 
and  he  has  further  discussed  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
pursuit  of  ferreting,  which  often  involves  strange 
issues,  as  well  as  the  best  means  of  putting  these 
marauders  out  of  mischief  when  all  hope  is  gone  of  re- 
taking them  alive. 

In  all  the  practical  portions  of  the  subject  the  author 
commands  our  ready  attention.  His  instructions  are 
given  in  simple  language  that  may  be  grasped  by  the 
beginner  without  those  unexplained  fragments  of 
poachers'  jargon  with  which  handbooks  on  subjects  of 
this  kind  are  too  often  marred.  But  the  natural  history 
was  unfortunate.  We  question,  indeed,  its  necessity. 
If,  however,  it  was  found  desirable  to  add  a  sheet 
and  a  half  to  the  book,  we  think  the  author  might 
have  filled  the  four-and-twenty  pages  at  his  dis- 
posal with  more  up-to-date  zoology  than  he  gives  us 
in  his  opening  chapter.  It  is  something  that  we 
find  (p.  7)  settled  once  and  for  all  the  specific  distinct- 
ness of  the  ferret  and  polecat,  whereas  we  had  in  our 
ignorance  regarded  the  question  as  still  open.  Nay, 
we  had  a  suspicion  that,  having  the  same  number  of 
ribs,  the  ferret  was,  its  shorter  skull  and  more  depressed 
forehead  notwithstanding,  but  a  domestic  variety  of  the 
larger,  darker  beast.  What  the  "  pine  weazel  "  (p.  8) 
may  be,  unless  perhaps  an  unfamiliar  provincialism,  we 
do  not  know  ;  but  of  this  we  are  certain  :  that  it  is 
the  pine-marten,  not  (p.  24)  the  beech-  or  stone- 
marten,  that  robs  the  British  game-preserver.  Mr. 
Everitt  carries  us  back  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
first  edition  of  Bell's  "Quadrupeds"  !  He  really 
should  not  make  such  a  mistake  as  to  tell  us  that  the 
black  rat  is  "the  oldest  inhabitant  of  this  country," 
when  every  one  who  knows  anything  about  rats  knows 
it  to  be  an  importation  little  older  than  its  more 
powerful  brown  relative.  The  book  is  liberally  illus- 
trated, the  technical  cuts  being,  to  our  mind,  of  greater 
merit  than  the  more  ambitious  drawings,  though  the 
frontispiece  and  the  illustration  entitled  "  Waiting  for 
a  Bolt  "  are  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  sordid  sport. 


THE  GREAT  DIDACTIC  OF  COMENIUS. 

"  The  Great  Didactic  of  John  Amos  Comenius,  now  for 
the   first   time   Englished."     M.    W.  Keatinge 
A.  &  C.  Black.  1896. 

THIS  is  a  translation  of  an  epoch-making  book,  and 
it  has  more  than  an  historical  interest,  for  the  book 
itself  was  a  distinct  attempt  to  put  school  teaching 
upon  a  scientific  basis.     It  is  well  translated,  mode- 
rately introduced  and  criticized,  and  badly  edited  ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  pleasant  and  profitable  reading.  John 
Comenius  was   a   Bohemian   Hussite   minister,  who 
flourished  in  the  days  of  our  Stuart  kings,  and  was 
driven  from  his  country  by  persecution.    He  first  made 
a  huge  reputation  by  his  school  books,  and  then  played 
ducks  and  drakes  with  the  same  by  listening  to  the 
deluding  tales  of  "  them  that  peep  and  mutter  "  predic- 
tions and  other  inanities.    His  "  Didactica  Magna" 
was  published  in  Latin,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1657.  Mr, 
Keatinge  has  Englished  this,  without  an  index,  without 
exactly  appraising  its  value,  without  any  attempt  to 
verify  the  references,  and  with  notes  which  merely  tell 
the  impatient  reader  that  "  Bernhard,  Abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux,"  was  "  a  man  of  great  ecclesiastical  and  political 
influence."    He  has  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  author,  and 
made  a  heroic  attempt  to  reduce  the  pedagogic  writers 
before  Comenius  into  some  sort  of  order  and  arrange- 
ment.    In   his  laudable  enthusiasm   for   his  author 
Mr.  Keatinge  has  exaggerated  some  of  Comenius's 
merits,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  tells  us  "  Here  was 
a  great  truth  that  Comenius  was  the  first  to  enun- 
ciate :  Education  begins  on  the  mother's  knee."  This 
was   not   only   a   truth    perfectly   familiar   alike  to 
Plato  and  to   St.  Augustine,  but  our  English  writer 
Mulcaster  in  1581  complained  that  it  was  absurdly 
exaggerated,  that  educational  writers  "  moile  them- 
selves sore  "  over  the  very  milk  which  the  newborn 
scholar  is  to  suck.     "  Againe,   they  examine  what 
companie  is  to  be  choosen  for  him,  when  he  doth 
begin  first  to  crepe  abroad,"  and  much  else  gently 
ridiculed  by  Master  Mulcaster  in  his  important  and  able 
work  "  Positions,"  which  Mr.  Keatinge  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  consulted.     Comenius  himself  was  not 
a  great  scholar,  and  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  he 
sympathized  with  the  struggling  mass  of  boys,  who 
creep  like  snails  unwillingly  to  school,  and  pass  many 
birched,  perplexed  and  tearful   hours  over  their  vain 
attempts  to  master  elegiac  mysteries,  and  to  avoid  the 
anger  of  some  plagosus  Orbilius.    It  struck  him,  as  it 
struck  St.  Augustine  in  his  "Confessions,"  that  there 
must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  the  scholastic 
method,  as  there  was  and  even  still  is.    He  was  a  bit 
of  a  Platonist,  though  he  firmly  believed  that  virtue 
could  be  taught,  and  a  bit  of  a  Baconian,  although  he 
held  that  universals  must  precede  particulars.    But  his 
real  freshness  and  power  came  from  the  fact  that  he 
thoroughly  grasped  the  truth  that  the  mind  is  a  living 
organism  and  must  be  treated  as  such.    It  is  not  a 
blank  piece  of  paper,  whereon  Dr.  Weldon  and  others 
may  lithograph  their  healthful  maxims.    It  is  not  a 
bag,  wherein  the  Board  School  master  may  plunge 
his  ready-made  cast-iron  bars  of  knowledge.     It  is 
rather  an  egg,  which  needs  gentle  warmth,  a  suitable 
nest,  a  proper  season,  and  continuous,  unhasting,  un- 
resting treatment.    This,  which  is  his  own  favourite 
comparison,  outlines  his  method.    In  detail  he  would 
adopt  a  gentle  discipline  and  abolish  hoisting.  He 
would  establish  schools  of  four  gradations,  making 
six  years  at  the  mother's  knee  the  first,  thence  pass  the 
pupil  on  for  six  years  to  the  Vernacular  school,  thence 
for  six  to  the  Latin  school,  and  end  with  six  of  University 
study  and  travel.    Comenius  had  many  common-sense 
proposals  to  make  about  all  of  these,  many  of  which 
have  lately  been  found  efficacious,  even  in  those  chicken- 
fatting  establishments  which  are  often  called  schools 
in  our  day.    He  saw  the  need  of  separate  class-rooms. 
He  believed  in  diagrams,  pictures,  and  appeals  to  the 
eye  ;  he  knew  the  value  of  snort  hours,  of  the  vernacular 
tongue  ;  and  he  desired  to  see  women  educated,  though 
he  did  not  want  their  curiosity  to  be  developed,  but 
only  their  contentedness  to  be  increased.  This  last  is  an 
index  of  his  entire  inability  to  know  whither  he  was 
going.    He  had  a  grand  enthusiasm  for  teaching  and 
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for  having  everybody  taught,  but  it  must  be  within  the 
narrowest  limits  of  Bibliolatry,  deducing  everything 
from  some  Scriptural  text  and  banishing  the  whole  body 
of  classical  authors,  unless,  perhaps,  Plato,  Seneca,  and 
Epictetus  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a  concession  to 
mortal  weakness.  Mr.  Keatinge  notices  with  com- 
placency that  Comenius  was,  without  being  quite  aware 
of  it,  trying  to  dethrone  the  Latin  tongue.  But  can  any 
man  seriously  maintain  that  this  was  a  laudable 
tendency?  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Comenius  refuted 
much  that  was  dismal  and  pedantic  in  his  day  ;  but  he 
opened  the  door  to  the  worse  pedantry  of  the  practical 
man,  with  his  dismal  modern  side,  and  his  noisome 
evangel  of  getting  on,  which  is  the  very  negation  of 
education  itself. 

A   CLERGYMAN   IN  PALESTINE. 

"Travel  Pictures  from  Palestine."   By  James  Wells. 
London  :  Isbister  &  Co.  1896. 

A REFRESHINGLY  new  view  of  a  well-worn  theme 
is  presented  in  this  book.  Avoiding  profuseness 
on  the  one  hand  and  vacuity  on  the  other,  as  well  as 
the  temptation  to  indulge  in  mere  goody-goody  clap- 
trap or  religious  controversy,  Dr.  Wells  has  managed 
to  write  a  work  of  peculiar  interest.  Although  pre- 
ceded by  works  with  costly  illustration,  the  artistic 
merit  of  Mr.  Twidle's  drawings,  together  with  their 
accuracy  (which  Dr.  Wells  guarantees),  would  alone 
make  the  volume  acceptable.  Dr.  Wells  is  fortunately 
endowed  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour  as  well  as  intelli- 
gent observation,  and  while  he  naturally  devotes  the 
majority  of  his  space  to  explaining  and  illustrating  the 
Biblical  metaphors  by  means  of  the  tableaux  vivants 
around  him,  his  freedom  from  cant  and  his  pungent 
expression  greatly  relieve  what  might  otherwise  tend 
to  become  monotonous. 

Most  vivid  are  the  wayside  illustrations  he  gives  us  of 
Biblical  language  and  metaphor.  The  toll-bar  keeper  is 
transfigured  into  "  Mathew  at  the  receipt  of  custom." 
"  One  Simon  a  tanner,"  and  an  Abraham  albeit  in  rags, 
Jacob  sleeping  on  his  stony  pillow,  the  ass  and  foal, 
whited  sepulchres,  the  wild  pigs  of  Gergesa,  the  fatted 
calf,  the  two  women  grinding  at  the  mill,  and  the  babe 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and  lying  in  the  manger — 
the  safest  place  for  it — are  all  en  evidence,  now  as  of 
old  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  in  this  same 
country  it  is  possible  to  hail  a  cab  in  Jerusalem  and 
drive  to  a  fairly  modern  hotel. 

NEW  FICTION. 

"  A  Drawing-room  Cynic."    By  Lorin  Kaye.  London: 
John  Macqueen.  1897. 

PHILLIP  LEGARDE  was  really  not  a  cynic  at  all. 
He  was  only  the  ambitious  young  diplomatist 
whom  fiction  has  mad2  quite  familiar  to  us,  and  he  flirts 
vigorously  in  the  fashion  peculiar  to  smart  First  Secre- 
taries of  the  Embassies.  All  his  troubles  came  to  him 
through  his  neglect  of  the  old  adage  that  it  is  better  to 
be  off  with  the  old  love  before  you  are  on  with  the  new. 
The  old  love  in  this  particular  case  was  a  married  but 
naughty  Viennese  countess  with  a  furiously  jealous  hus- 
band. Thenew  was  a  charmingand  rich  American  widow, 
who  very  foolishly  allowed  herself  to  fall  so  madly 
in  love  with  Legarde  that  she  takes  him  for  husband 
in  spite  of  the  Austrian  countess  and  her  own  percep- 
tion of  his  colossal  selfishness.  The  framework  of 
Lorin  Kaye's  new  novel,  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  is  not 
strikingly  original ;  but  as  the  story  is  well  told  and  the 
dialogue  especially  is  of  the  crisp  and  smart  character, 
the  book  is  readable  enough.  Lorin  Kaye  is  quite  in 
the  movement.  She  chatters  delightfully  about  chiffons  ; 
she  knows  all  about  the  feminine  side  of  ambassadorial 
circles  ;  smart  London  and  smart  Paris  have  no  secrets 
for  her,  and  her  minor  characters  have  all  of  them 
more  or  less  individuality  of  their  own.  Dulcima  is 
not  too  clever  but  just  clever  enough  to  be  "  fetching," 
and  when  she  cries  over  Legarde,  one  would  like  to  tell 
her  that  she  is  much  too  good  for  him.  The  one 
difficulty,  in  fact,  in  the  book  is  Legarde's  genuine  love 
for  her  in  the  end.    We  are  quite  convinced  that  it  is 


impossible  for  him  to  be  as  much  in  love  as  Lorin  Kaye 
states.  Anyway,  we  are  sorry  Dulcima  marries  him,  forhe 
is  sure  to  flirt  just  as  furiously  after  marriage  as  before 
in  whatever  capital  he  happens  to  be  pursuing  his  diplo- 
matic career.  This  impression  is  in  itself  a  small  triumph 
for  the  author,  for  men  like  Phillip  are  as  common  as 
blackberries,  and  Lorin  Kaye  has  avoided  the  pitfall 
into  which  most  women  novelists  are  apt  to  stumble, 
that  of  making  her  heroes  either  models  of  perfection 
or  patterns  of  wickedness.  The  book  is  undoubtedly 
clever  in  a  light  sort  of  way,  and  its  style,  exception 
made  of  a  few  barbarisms  like  "  to  meal,"  for  "  to  take 
a  meal"  is  fluent  and  correct. 

"  East  End  Idylls."   By  A.  St.  John  Adcock.   London  : 
James  Bowden.  1897. 

After  the  harsh  vigour  of  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's 
"Tales  of  Mean  Streets"  Mr.  St.  John  Adcock's  East 
End  stories  are  somewhat  namby  pamby.  They  strike 
one  as  expressing  what  a  nice  well-meaning  gentleman 
could  conceive  of  East-Enders  doing  in  certain  given 
circumstances,  not  as  descriptions  of  what  he  has 
actually  seen  them  doing.  Idylls  no  doubt  there  are  in 
the  East  End.  Human  nature  has  a  way  of  turning  up 
trumps  amidst  the  most  unfavourable  conditions.  But 
they  need  powerful  handling  to  make  them  convincing 
in  literature.  These  particular  ones  are  well  told  but 
not  powerfully,  and  Mr.  Adcock  is  too  fond  of  impro- 
bable coincidences  to  produce  the  illusion  of  reality. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Granville  Adderley  con- 
tributes a  not  very  illuminative  preface  abounding 
in  such  platitudes  as  that  dockers  have  "  human  hearts 
beating  beneath  their  seedy  waistcoats,"  and  that 
"fiction  and  falsehood  are  not  synonymous  terms." 

"  The  Widow  Woman."    By  Charles  Lee.    London  : 
James  Bowden.  1897. 

We  shall  soon  know  more  about  Cornish  character 
and  Cornish  customs  than  we  do  about  any  other 
county.  Mr.  Charles  Lee's  "The  Widow  Woman  "  is  a 
simple  but  amusing  tale  of  love,  courtship  and  marriage 
in  "  Pendennack,"  a  fishing  village,  whose  name  will 
not  be  found  in  the  Postal  Guide,  but  which  is  no  doubt 
a  near  neighbour  of  "Troy."  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pollard 
is  "The  Widow  Woman,"  twice  married,  and  casting 
her  eyes  for  a  third  time  on  a  handsome  but  not  very 
bright-witted  fisherman,  John  Trelill.  As  the  widow  is 
the  owner  of  a  lugger,  several  cottages  and  some  other 
property,  John's  sister,  Mrs.  Poljew,  is  anxious  to 
arrange  the  match,  and  the  story  of  her  masterful 
managings  and  her  ultimate  discomfiture  is  cleverly 
and  amusingly  told.  The  great  truth  that  emerges 
from  all  these  stories  of  Cornish  life  is  that  in  the 
"  delectable  duchy  "  at  least  the  menfolk  are  very 
stupid  and  submissive  and  the  womenkind  the  invari- 
able masters  of  the  situation. 

"  Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly."    By  Hamlin  Garland. 
London  :  Neville  Beeman.  1897. 

"  Coolly,"  we  may  explain  at  the  outset,  is  the  French 
coule  used  as  a  topographical  term,  and  Dutcher  was 
Rose's  father.  Rose  herself  is  a  right-down  American 
girl,  bred  wild  on  a  farm  in  Wisconsin,  who  goes  to 
the  University  and  eventually  marries  a  Chicago  editor. 
That  is  all  ;  nevertheless,  Hamlin  Garland's  book  is  a 
good  book,  in  spite  of  its  being  written  in  American, 
in  which  language  "plead"  (presumably  pronounced 
"pled  ")  is  the  past  tense  of  "  plead."  But  in  spite  of 
its  style  "  Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly"  is  worth  reading. 
It  gives  us  a  fresh  notion  of  American  life,  and  of 
country  life  in  Wisconsin,  of  city  life  in  Chicago,  and 
it  shows  American  woman  from  her  own  point  of  view. 
Its  spirit  is  allied  to  the  spirit  of  Whitman  and 
Thoreau  ;  in  its  pages  even  Chicago  seems  less  like 
hell  and  more  the  abode  of  live  human  beings  than 
usual.  It  reads  like  a  piece  of  autobiography  ;  and  only 
an  American  woman  could  describe  for  us  the  growth 
of  a  strong,  self-reliant,  beautiful  and  thoroughly 
American  girl  like  Ror.e.  Rose's  purity  is  not  the 
prurient  purity  the  Old  World  knows  too  well,  nor  is 
it  the  purity  of  innocent  ignorance.  It  is  simply  an 
intense  cleanliness  and  love  of  cleanliness.  The  filthy 
and  the  obscene  cannot  soil  it.  It  gazes  out  wide-eyed 
on  the  world  and  rejoices  in  the  beauty  of  nudity,  in 
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the  body  beautiful,  and  hates  all  that  is  coarse  and  un- 
clean. It  is  not  often  that  a  woman  has  ventured  to 
give  expression  to  her  delight  in  the  animal  and  physical 
beauty  of  a  well-built  man  so  frankly  as  does  Hamlin 
Garland.  Rose  is  an  interesting  and  attractive  type, 
and  any  one  who  cares  to  study  a  very  important  side 
of  American  character  should  read  the  history  of  her 
adventures  to  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  the  Chicago 
editor,  who  is  a  fine  fellow  and  a  real  American  too. 
We  confess  we  should  have  liked  to  know  what  she  did 
after  her  marriage.  We  should  think  she  would  at  once 
set  to  work  and  write  just  such  a  book  as  this. 

"  Hilda  Strafford  "  and  "The  Remittance  Man."  By 
Beatrice  Harraden.  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1897. 

These  two  Californian  stories  seem  to  us  in  many 
ways  inferior  to  Miss  Harraden's  "  In  Varying  Moods." 
Her  special  charm  of  delicate  sentiment  has  a  slightly 
anaemic  effect  when  attributed  to  her  young  ranchers  in 
their  intercourse  with  one  another.  "  Be  your  own 
bright  self,"  says  Ben  to  Bob,  on  page  16.  Later  on, 
Ben  writes  of  his  friend,  "  You  know  how  he  coaxes." 
The  description,  too,  of  the  admirable  Ben  shadows 
forth  the  inevitable  "comb  at  the  back  of  his  head." 
His  "strong,  manly  presence,  his  innate  chivalry  to 
every  one  and  every  thing,"  are  less  effective  than  irri- 
tating when  not  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  One 
pictures  him  chivalrously  lifting  the  butter  as  he  helps 
himself  with  a  manly  touch.  The  whole  thing  gives  us 
the  impression  of  being  a  perfectly  sincere  account  of 
life  on  a  Californian  ranch  as  seen  by  a  clever,  emotional 
woman.  Where  the  scenery  is  concerned  Miss  Har- 
raden is  delightful.  One  entire  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  approach  of  spring  in  California,  and  so  vivid  and 
graceful  is  it  that  we  would  not  willingly  shorten  it  by 
one  line. 

"Daughters  of  Thespis  "  (Simpkin,  Marshall),  by 
John  Bickerdyke,  purports  to  be  a  story  of  the  green- 
room. It  has  an  extremely  improper  and  spirited 
heroine,  a  jaunty  style,  a  plot  that  seldom  drags,  and 
therefore  a  certain  amount  of  interest  for  readers. 

"  A  Rogue's  Conscience  "  (Downey  &  Co.),  by  Christie 
Murray,  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  pure  sensation  ever 
turned  out  by  its  author.  We  found  it  excellent  reading. 
Whether  the  final  condition  of  the  "rogue"  is  credible 
or  not,  his  escapes  and  expedients  are  breath-bating. 
A  fine  spirit  of  farcical  humour  makes  all  his  rascality 
sympathetic. 

"His  Majesty's  Greatest  Subject"  (Constable),  by 
S.  Thorburn,  comes  very  near  being  an  excellent  novel. 
The  utter  wildness  of  the  narrative  is  redeemed  by  its 
interest.  Where  Mr.  Thorburn  (of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service)  makes  a  fatal  mistake  is  by  so  overdoing  the 
local  colour  as  to  make  his  book  a  hotch-potch  of 
fiction  and  essay-writing  on  the  hypothetical  India  of 
1907.  Subtly  done,  this  might  have  stood  out  less 
obviously  as  ponderous  padding.  But  to  give  whole 
chapters  like  the  one  headed  "Agrarian  Disturbances  " 
is  unpardonably  clumsy. 

"Dinah  Fleet"  (Downey  &  Co.),  by  John  Hill  and 
G.  F.  Bacon,  has  many  good  things.  Some  of  them 
have  a  Kipling  flavour.  There  is  a  clever  picture  of 
life  behind  the  scenes  in  a  great  millinery  establish- 
ment, with  its  pathetic,  sordid  "young  ladies." 

"Elementary  Jane"  (Hutchinson  &  Co.),  by 
Richard  Pryce,  although  not  so  good  as  "The  Burden 
of  a  Woman,"  has  decided  charm.  Little  Jane  is  a 
piquant  type — the  ingenue  turned  music-hall  singer. 
Her  story  is  pretty  all  through,  and  clever  in  parts. 
We  were  much  struck  with  the  cockney  dialect.  There 
is  no  disastrous  attempt  to  reproduce  vowel-distortions, 
but  the  turns  of  phrase  show  a  closer  observation  than 
the  ordinary.  Mrs.  Attwell,  in  particular,  the  mother  of 
'Arry,  is  convincing  the  moment  she  opens  her  mouth. 
We  could  almost  hail  her  as  "the  real  thing  at 
last." 

"  A  Full  Confession"  (Constable),  by  F.  C.  Philips,  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  contemptible  style  of  writing  this 
clever  writer  has  descended  to  of  late.  Presumably 
low-water  mark  has  now  been  reached.  Mr.  Philips  can 
hardly  turn  out  anything  more  foolishly  feeble  than  this 
and  call  it  a  book. 


CHUN  TI-KUNG. 

"  Chun  Ti-kung :  his  Life  and  Adventures."    By  Claude  A. 
Rees.    London :  Heinemann.  1896. 

THE  author  has  undertaken  to  present  a  picture  of  Chinese 
life  and  character  under  the  guise  of  a  biographical  novel, 
and  he  has  worked  out  his  design  with  knowledge  and  skill. 
The  opening  scene  is  laid  at  a  village  in  the  province  of 
Chekeang.  Chun  Se-fei  is  a  coffin-maker  who  has  thriven  in 
business  and  has  three  sons.  He  had  once  a  brother  ;  but  the 
latter  disgraced  himself  by  enlisting  as  a  soldier — the  pro- 
fession of  arms  ranks  low  in  China — and  has  been  lost  sight  of 
for  many  years.  Chun  is  surprised  one  morning,  therefore,  by 
the  appearance  at  his  door  of  a  messenger  bringing  a  letter  from 
this  brother,  who  has  achieved  distinction  and  been  promoted  to 
the  taotaiship  of  Hoochow.  Successful  and  prosperous,  he  has 
one  regret  :  he  has  no  son  :  and  he  writes  proposing  to  adopt  one 
of  his  brother's,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  ancestral  rites.  The 
offer  is  too  good  to  be  refused,  and  the  choice  falls  on  Chun  Ti- 
kung.  Chun  leaves  without  regret  a  life  that  has  few  attractions, 
and  embarks  on  a  career  that  might  have  been  utterly  pro- 
sperous but  for  one  alloy  :  he  got  married.  A  betrothal  had 
long  ago  been  arranged  on  his  behalf,  and  his  father  required 
him  to  carry  it  out.  Perfunctorily  and  unwillingly  he  goes 
through  a  performance  which  social  custom  forbids  him  to 
evade  ;  and  lays,  by  so  doing,  the  seeds  of  a  crop  of  future 
trouble. 

The  uncle  Chun  Yu-tai  (said  to  be  sketched  from  a  well- 
known  Chinese  merchant  who  has  since  joined  the  majority) 
is  a  fine,  frank,  sensible  old  fellow,  with  a  considerable  respect 
for  foreigners  ;  and  we  are  given  a  shrewd  insight  into 
Chinese  modes  of  thought  and  estimation  of  us  and  our  ideals, 
in  the  course  of  conversations  between  uncle  and  nephew,  as 
the  story  unrolls.  It  is  this  ability,  in  fact,  to  get  inside  the 
Chinese  mind,  as  well  as  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  Chinese 
manners  and  ways,  that  lends  the  book  its  peculiar  value.  The 
tale  is  absolutely  realistic.  Take,  for  instance,  the  excursion 
against  pirates  in  the  well-known  Tahu  Lake,  which  is  planned 
while  Chun  is  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things  as  his 
uncle's  adlatus  and  confidant.  Memories  of  pleasant  house- 
boat trips  will  be  recalled  to  old  residents  by  the  description  of 
hills  and  islands  covered  with  azaleas,  the  trees  gay  in  their 
young  green,  and  the  peach-trees  in  blossom  ;  but  these  are 
features  no  globe-trotter  lucky  enough  to  reach  the  spot  could 
miss.  What  not  only  the  globe-trotter,  but  many  old  residents, 
would  overlook  is  a  characteristic  indication  that  red  is,  in 
China,  the  colour  of  good  fortune.  Finding,  when  the  lake  is 
reached,  that  the  pirates  are  in  greater  strength  than  he  had 
thought,  the  Taotai  sends  a  fast  boat  back  to  Hoochow  for 
reinforcements,  and  sees  it  reappear  in  due  time  with  a  red  flag- 
on the  prow  to  show  that  all  is  well.  How  the  pirates  were 
caught  *in  an  attempt  to  carry  off  buried  treasure,  we  leave 
our  readers  to  ascertain  for  themselves  ;  merely  remarking 
that  legends  of  treasure  buried  on  and  about  the  Tahu  Lake 
during  Taiping  times  are  rife,  and  that  the  Wang  who  is  in- 
dicated as  having  owned  the  silver  in  question  is  he  who  was 
killed  at  the  council  table  at  which  the  terms  offered  by  Gordon 
were  being  discussed. 

Satisfied  with  Chun's  assiduity  and  capacity,  the  uncle  decides 
eventually  to  complete  the  ceremony  of  affiliation  which  consti- 
tutes, in  the  East,  a  relationship  as  close  as  that  of  actual  parent- 
age. The  next  phase  is  his  journey  to  Pekin,  for  the  metropolitan 
examinations,  where  he  attains  the  coveted  Hanlin  degree. 
Two  years'  subsequent  study  at  the  Tung-wen-kwan,  or  Foreign 
College,  and  the  eventual  gratification,  through  his  uncle's  in- 
fluence, of  his  desire  for  a  place  on  the  staff  of  the  Marquis 
Kung,  who  is  about  proceeding  as  Ambassador  to  England, 
close  the  first  stage  of  his  career.  We  pass  briefly  over  his 
life  in  London,  excepting  the  one  incident  which  leads  up  to  a 
drama  that  is  to  end  in  confusion  and  tears.  Chun  makes  the 
acquaintance,  at  a  garden  party,  of  Nellie  Serjeant,  who  has 
been  thrown  by  accident  upon  a  course  of  Chinese  reading  and 
proves,  therefore,  a  sympathetic  companion.  Chun  is  good- 
looking  and  interesting.  Nellie  is  somewhat  romantic,  and  a 
ready  victim.  Her  sisters  scold  and  sneer  ;  but  she  is  self- 
willed  and  goes  her  way.  The  inevitable  consequences  are 
foreshadowed  in  the  old  Taotai's  reply  to  Chun's  announcement 
of  his  approaching  marriage.  He  is  astonished  that  the  latter, 
having  already  one  wife  and  son,  should  bother  himself  with  a 
second  ;  but  he  advises,  above  all  things,  openness  in  dealing. 
"  No  woman  "  (he  writes,  as  a  man  having  experience)  "  will 
long  stay  in  ignorance  of  anything  she  thinks  you  are  anxious 
for  her  not  to  know  ;  and  where  deceit  once  shows  itself,  or  is 
shown,  what  wise  man  can  say  where  it  will  end  ?"  But  Chun 
had  shirked  following  this  advice.  It  was  not  that  there  was  any 
harm,  from  a  Chinese  point  of  view,  in  his  marrying  a  second 
wife  ;  but  he  knew  quite  enough  of  England  to  know  that 
Nellie  would  not  have  accepted  that  position  ;  and,  having 
once  married  her,  never  dared  to  admit  the  truth. 

The  time  comes  for  him  to  return  to  China,  and  a  perception 
of  the  light  in  which  mixed  marriages  are  regarded  begins  to 
dawn  upon  Nellie  during  the  voyage.  They  get  on  fairly  well, 
however,  till  China  is  reached  ;  but  then  misfortune  sets  in. 
Chun  is  met  at  Hongkong  by  news  that  his  father  and  brothers 
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have  died  of  cholera  and  that  he  must  help  his  mother  to  wind 
up  affairs.  So  that,  instead  of  going  to  his  uncle's  yamen  at 
Hoochow,  he  is  driven  to  a  village  where  the  only  obtainable 
shelter  is  a  shanty  that  no  furniture,  servants,  or  appliances  could 
make  tolerable  to  a  girl  who  had  been  accustomed  in  England 
to  all  the  comforts  money  could  procure,  and  had  nourished  her- 
self on  prospects  of  rank  and  (Chinese)  palaces  ahead.  But, 
above  and  beyond  this,  it  is  the  place  where  the  first  wife 
lives  !  The  elements  of  the  drama  are  by  this  time  sufficiently 
clear.  Chun  did  his  best,  by  persuading  his  Chinese  wife  to 
accept  the  position  of  sister-in-law  ;  but  not  even  marital 
authority,  which  in  China  at  least  is  great,  can  permanently 
silence  a  woman's  tongue.  The  baby  was  born  while  Chun 
had  gone  to  Ningpo  for  a  foreign  doctor  ;  and  wife  No.  1 
seized  the  opportunity  to  burst  into  the  room  and  relieve 
her  mind  in  a  torrent  of  abuse,  which  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  defining  the  situation — however  hyperbolically — 
from  a  Chinese  first  wife's  point  of  view.  The  lady  reader 
will  divine  the  effect  of  the  disclosure  on  Nellie's  weakened 
frame  and  nerves.  Fortunately  she  has  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  missionary  and  his  wife,  who  are  sketched  in 
the  author's  happiest  vein.  But  not  all  the  nursing  of  Mrs. 
Fulford — who,  declaring  herself  outraged,  at  first,  by  contact 
with  a  life  of  sin,  ends  by  giving  her  womanly  instincts 
play — nor  the  care  of  the  doctor  with  whom  Chun  tardily 
returns,  can  mend  the  case.  How  the  end  comes  we  leave  our 
readers  to  discover  ;  repeating  that  people  who  have  lived  in 
China  will  be  moved  to  frequent  chuckle  by  the  illustrations 
of  Chinese  peculiarities,  which  are  skilfully  interwoven  with 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  ;  while  those  who  do  not  know 
China  will  learn  from  Chun  Ti-kung's  career  much  of  Chinese 
character,  life,  customs,  and  thought,  and  something  of  the 
barriers  which  prevent  free  social  intercourse  between 
Europeans  and  Chinese.  Things  might  have  turned  out 
better,  no  doubt,  if  they  had  taken  another  twist.  Still,  very 
feu  of  the  2,000  miles  of  old  maids  who  have  been  depicted, 
lately,  as  encircling  the  coasts  of  England  will  be  tempted, 
we  imagine,  to  risk  Nellie  Serjeant's  fate. 

RECENT   MEDICAL  BOOKS. 

*' System  of  Medicine."  By  Many  Writers.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Clifford  Allbutt.  Vol.  I.  1896.  Vol.  II.  1897.  London  : 
Macmillan. 

IN  his  preface  to  this  important  series  Dr.  Allbutt  takes  the 
highest  possible  ground,  laying  down  that  in  medicine,  as 
in  all  other  fields  of  knowledge,  "  to  pursue  knowledge  with  a 
consciously  utilitarian  end  before  us  is  to  fail  even  in  our  imme- 
diate ends."  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  with- 
out even  immediate  reference  to  the  relief  of  humanity,  is 
necessary,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Bacon,  "knowledge  may 
not  be  as  a  curtesan,  for  pleasure  and  vanity  only,  or  as  a 
bondwoman  to  acquire  and  gain  to  her  master's  use  ;  but  as  a 
spouse  for  generation,  fruit,  and  comfort."  Accordingly  he  has 
selected  as  contributors  to  his  volumes  above  all  those  who 
are  distinguished  for  their  scientific  pursuit  of  medical  subjects 
and  for  their  original  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  disease. 
From  their  essays  historical  matter  has  been  discarded  wisely, 
leaving  more  space  for  the  best  existing  conceptions.  Through- 
out both  volumes  the  dominant  note  is  the  attempt  to  re- 
place the  older  empiricism  by  reference  of  symptoms  and 
practice  to  the  results  of  experimental  physiology.  Among 
many  notable  contributions,  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  for 
special  notice,  but  perhaps  the  essay  of  Dr.  Mott  on  the 
general  pathology  of  nutrition  is  specially  remarkable  for  its 
broad  philosophical  treatment,  while  Dr.  Kanthack,  writing  on 
the  general  pathology  of  infection,  gives  what  is  really  a 
brilliant  summary  of  the  relations  between  micro-organisms 
and  disease.  It  is  unnecessary  to  commend  this  "System  "  to 
medical  men  ;  but  those  who  are  interested  in  the  advance  of 
science  generally,  and  in  the  vast  changes  produced  by  modern 
laboratory  methods  in  the  most  conservative  profession,  will 
find  Dr.  Allbutt's  "  System  of  Medicine"  of  unusual  interest. 

"A  System  of  Gynecology. "  By  Many  Writers.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Clifford  Allbutt  and  W.  S.  Playfair.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1896. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  volume  for  general  readers,  but,  like 
the  "System  of  Medicine,"  it  is  conspicuous  for  the  advances 
it  shows  on  earlier  works.  The  various  sections  have  been 
entrusted  to  well-known  experts,  and  their  articles  make  a 
Striking  record  of  progress  in  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
women,  especially  on  the  surgical  side.  The  success  with 
which  grave  internal  conditions  are  now  diagnosed  at  early 
Stages,  and  relieved  or  cured  by  operations  undreamed  of  a  few 
years  ago,  is  most  striking. 

"The  Year-Book  of  Treatment  for  1897."  By  Various  Con- 
tributors.   London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1897. 

This  useful  annual  brings  together  under  appropriate  head- 
ings the  more  important  results  published  at  home  and  abroad 
in  1806.  Perhaps  the  rhief  interest  of  the  year  centres  in  the 
progress  made  with  antitoxins.    In  the  case  of  the  diphtheria 


antitoxin  the  evidence  seems  to  accumulate  that  in  it  "  we 
possess  a  remedy  of  distinctly  greater  value  than  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquainted."  The  other  serums  show  more 
conflicting  results.  In  the  use  of  ordinary  drugs  the  Year- 
Book  shows  the  tendency,  apparent  in  practice,  to  simplify 
prescriptions  and  generally  to  give  less  medicine.  There  is 
the  usual  crop  of  new  drugs  ;  but  of  these  none  seem  of  special 
importance. 

"  Burden's  Hospitalsand  Charities  for  1896."  By  H.  C.  Burdett# 
London  :  The  Scientific  Press.  1897. 

Mr.  Burdett's  annual  is  a  volume  of  reference  of  considerable 
utility.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  gives  official  informa- 
tion respecting  the  various  Universities,  hospitals,  medical 
schools,  asylums,  nursing  institutions,  convalescent  homes  and 
charities  of  England,  the  Colonies  and  America.  Unfortunately 
not  quite  sufficient  care  has  been  taken  to  bring  it  up  to  date  : 
we  notice  that  several  changes  in  London  institutions  that 
occurred  early  in  1896  have  not  been  included.  A  volume  of 
reference  that  is  not  as  nearly  as  possible  up  to  date  loses 
much  of  its  value.  The  first  two  hundred  odd  pages  contain 
short  articles  on  a  number  of  burning  topics,  and  are  well 
worth  the  reading  by  all  interested  in  the  management  of 
hospitals  and  charities.  Mr.  Burdett  is  a  special  authority  on 
the  financial  management  of  institutions,  and  the  figures  he 
has  brought  together,  showing  the  proportion  of  expense  of 
management  to  total  revenue,  are  of  great  value.  We  are  glad 
to  notice  that  in  the  case  of  at  least  all  the  greater  hospitals 
there  is  little  fault  to  be  found  with  the  control  of  the  funds. 
But  many  important  charities  seem  to  be  mismanaged.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society,  for  instance,  spends  over  ^29,000 
a  year  on  management,  being  more  than  1 1  per  cent,  of  its 
income  ;  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  spends 
.£18,000,  or  over  15  per  cent,  of  its  income,  similarly;  while 
the  Friends'  Missionary  Society  spends  only  5  per  cent,  of  its 
income  on  management,  although  in  the  case  of  a  small  income 
such  as  it  possesses  a  larger  relative  cost  is  fair.  The  Colonial 
and  Continental  Church  Society,  again,  spends  over  21  per 
cent,  of  its  income  on  management.  Mr.  Burdett  believes  that 
some  of  these  expensive  societies  are  under  considerable  dis- 
advantage "  owing  to  their  administration  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  Few  of  the  latter  are  good  men  of  business  or 
understand  accounts.  They  are,  moreover,  expensive  officers, 
and  perhaps  two  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  one  energetic 
layman." 

"  A  Text-Book  of  Bacteriology."    By  Edgar  M.  Crookshank. 
Fourth  Edition.    London  :  Lewis.  1896. 

The  science  of  bacteriology  advances  so  rapidly  that  this 
edition  is  practically  a  new  book.  Although  it  is  comprehen- 
sive and  well  illustrated,  we  are  unable  to  regard  it  as  a  satis- 
factory volume.  An  unnecessarily  large  part  is  occupied  with 
descriptions  and  figures  of  microscopes,  microtomes  and  the 
apparatus  of  the  laboratory  ;  in  fact,  with  what  the  student  can 
only  gain  a  useful  knowledge  of  actually  in  the  laboratory. 
This  criticism  applies  even  more  strongly  to  descriptions  of 
the  processes  involved  in  the  growth  of  cultivations,  prepara- 
tion of  media,  use  of  stains  and  so  forth.  All  these  matters 
would  be  learned  much  more  satisfactorily  in  the  actual  practice 
of  the  laboratories  now  attached  to  all  the  greater  teaching 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  not  nearly  sufficient  space  is 
given  to  the  most  important  general  subjects.  For  instance, 
"immunity"  is  dealt  with  in  six  pages  of  the  most  elementary 
description,  although  immunity  is  the  most  important  and 
difficult  branch  of  applied  bacteriology.  Similarly,  a  short 
chapter  is  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the  "  chemical  products  of 
bacteria,"  although  this  condensation  involves  omission  of  all 
the  most  important  recent  work  on  the  subject.  We  should 
recommend  the  Professor,  if  he  come  to  another  edition,  to  cut 
out  a  great  deal  of  padding  from  his  volume,  and  to  extend  the 
more  abstruse  side  of  his  subject. 

"  Micro-Organisms  and  Disease."    By  E.  Klein.    London : 
Macmillan.  1896. 

This  again  is  a  new  edition,  and,  although  it  is  of  a  much 
less  pretentious  character,  it  seems  more  useful  than  Professor 
Crookshank's  larger  volume.  The  laboratory  part  of  the 
volume  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  limits,  and  the  greater  part  is 
occupied  w.th  excellent  descriptions  of  the  more  familiar  micro- 
organisms. 

"  Roman  Fever."    By  W.  North,  M.A.       London  :  Sampson 
Low.    1 896. 

From  1883  to  1886  Mr.  North  held  one  of  the  Grocers'  Com- 
pany Research  Scholarships,  and  employed  his  time  in  the 
Roman  Campagna.  This  volume  is  the  result  of  his  labours, 
and  gives  a  full  and  useful  account  of  the  conditions  of 
temperature,  soil,  subsoil,  water,  and  so  forth  connected  with 
malarial  fever.  On  the  whole,  he  comes  to  conclusions  adverse 
to  the  existence  of  a  causal  connexion  between  malaria  and  the 
micro-organisms  often  found  in  the  blood.  His  book  is  a  useful 
contribution,  and  in  addition  to  a  considerable  bulk  of  original 
matter  shows  a  full  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
up  to  seven  or  eight  years  ago.    But  bacteriologists  have  not 
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been  idle  since  then,  and  the  volume  would  have  been 
improved,  and  perhaps  some  of  its  conclusions  modified,  had  Mr. 
North  taken  equal  care  to  work  up  the  results  of  more  recent 
inquiries. 

"  Water-Supply  considered  chiefly  from  a  Chemical  Point  of 
View."  By  William  P.  Mason.  New  York :  Wiley  & 
Sons  ;  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1896. 

This  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  chemistry  of  water  from 
natural  sources  and  its  relation  to  health.  The  local  references 
are  American,  and  members  of  the  County  Council  may  instruct 
themselves  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  Mr.  Mason  is  not 
pledged  to  any  view  of  the  London  supply. 

"  Food  in  Health  and  Disease."  By  Dr.  Burney  Yeo.  New 
Edition.    London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1896. 

This  new  edition  of  a  well  known  work  has  been  revised  care- 
fully, and  contains  much  sound  information  concerning  diet  in 
health  and  disease.    It  has  no  unusual  features. 

"The  Etiology,  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Gall-Stories."  By 
Dr.  J.  Kraus  of  Carlsbad.  With  Additional  Notes  on 
Operative  Treatment  by  Henry  Morris,  M.A.,  M.B. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1896. 

The  writer  and  translator  of  this  brochure  are  competent 
authorities,  and  no  doub.t  will  be  read  by  practitioners.  If  any 
layman  wishes  to  persuade  himself  that  he  is  afflicted  with  gall- 
stones he  is  recommended  to  purchase  the  book. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

POLAR  exploration  bulks  prominently  among  the  subjects 
dealt  with  in  the  May  number  of  the  "  Geographical 
Journal" — the  place  of  honour  being  assigned  to  an  article  by 
Dr.  Nansen  on  "  Some  Results  of  the  Norwegian  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion, 1893-Q6,"  in  which  the  distinguished  explorer  gives  a 
fuller  and  more  detailed  account  than  any  that  has  hitherto 
been  published — even  in  his  own  narrative  of  his  journey — of 
the  scientific  results  of  his  expedition.  A  full  report  of  Sir 
Clements  Markham's  paper,  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  of  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, on  "  The  North  Polar  Problem,"  affords  every  one  in- 
terested in  Polar  exploration  the  means  of  learning  not  only 
what  has  been  done,  but  what  remains  to  be  done  before 
civilized  man  can  boast  of  having  wrested  its  secrets  from  the 
frozen  North.  Other  special  articles  are  Captain  F.  R. 
Maunsell's  description  of  "  The  Mesopotamian  Petroleum 
Field,"  a  monograph  on  "  Dungeness  Foreland,"  by  Mr.  F.  P. 
Gulliver,  and  an  admirable  summary  from  Russian  sources  of 
the  work  which  Russian  expeditions  have  accomplished  within 
recent  years  in  Tibet.  These  may  be  said  to  be  the  special 
features  of  the  current  number.  As  for  the  more  permanent 
features  which  month  by  month  make  the  "  Geographical 
Journal  "  indispensable  to  every  one  who  takes  a  serious  interest 
in  geography,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  lists  of  new  books 
and  new  maps,  the  monthly  record  of  everything  of  geo- 
graphical interest  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  reviews 
of  current  literature  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  science,  main- 
tain their  accustomed  high  level  of  excellence. 

If  the  "Genealogical  Magazine"  lives  up  to  its  first  number 
we  have  little  hesitation  in  predicting  its  success.  The  adver- 
tised intention  of  combining  interesting  family  history  with  the 
accurate  details  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  genealogist  appears 
to  be  amply  fulfilled.  An  interesting  article  on  the  "  Log  of 
the  '  Mayflower  1  "  (illustrated  by  a  facsimile  of  one  of  its  pages), 
an  article  on  the  Shakespeare  family  by  Mrs.  Stopes,  and  one 
dealing  with  Nelson  form  the  chief  attractions.  Mr.  Horace 
Round  writes  in  his  usual  style  a  caustic  article  under  the 
heading  of  "  The  Surrender  of  the  Isle  of  Wight."  We  shall  be 
interested  in  seeing  Mr.  Hubert  Hall's  rejoinder.  It  seems  to 
us  that  there  are  present  the  materials  for  a  most  promising 
literary  duel,  to  which  personal  differences  may  possibly  add  a 
zest.  However,  our  good  wishes  to  the  new  venture,  the  cover 
of  which  we  particularly  like. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

American  Revolution,  Literary  History  of  the.  Vol.  I.   (M.  C.  Tyler).  Putnams. 

12s.  6d. 
Belgravia  (June). 
Blackwood's  Magazine  (June). 

Blight  (Hon.  Mrs.  W.  R.  D.  Forbes).    Osgood.  6s. 

Blight  of  Respectability  (Geoffrey  Mortimer).    University  Press.    2s.  6d. 

Biilow,  Gabriele  von  (Clara  Nordlinger).    Smith,  Elder. 

Christie's,  Memorials  of.    2  vols.    (W.Roberts).    Bell.  25*. 

Christ  in  His  Holy  Land  (A.  A.  Boddy).    S.P.C.K.  4j. 

Cicero,  The  Fourth  Verrine  of  (F.  W.  Hall).    Macmillan.    31.  6d. 

Cornhill  Magazine,  The  (June). 

Dracula  (Bram  Stoker).  Constable. 

East  End  Idylls  (A.  St.  John  Adcock).    Bowden.    3*.  6d. 
Echoes  (J.  C.  Woodbury).    Putnams.    12s.  6d. 
Encyclopaedia  of  Sport,  The  (Part  IV.)    Lawrence  &  Bullen.  is. 
Everlasting  Punishment  (J.  R.  Neilson).  Skeffington. 
Fernandez  Reciter,  The.  Routhdge. 
Fires  and  Public  Entertainments  (E.  O.  Sachs).  Layton. 
Fitzgerald.  Lord  Edward,  The  Memoirs  of  (T.  Moore).  Downey. 
Flashes  of  Wild  Beauty  (C.  A.  Fox).    Partridge,  if. 
Fountain  Sealed,  A  (Walter  Besant).    Chatto  &  Windus. 
Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  (June), 
arvard  Stories  (W.  K.  Post).    Putnam's.  6s. 


Heaven  (J.  H.  Cooke).    Baptist  Tract  Society 
His  Dead  Past  (C.  J.  Wills).    Chatto  &  Windus.  6s. 
Humanitarian,  The  (June). 

Hypnotism  (O.  G.  Wetterstrand).    Putnam's.  10s. 

Induction  Coil  in  Practical  Work,  The  (Lewis  Wright).    Macmillan     4s.  61. 
In  the  Crucible  (G.  D.  Litchfield).    Putnam's.  6s. 
LAntise^mitisme  (A.  Leroy  Beaulieu).  Levy. 
Lazarus  (Lucas  Cleeve).    Hutchinson.  6s. 

Les  Nouvelles  Socidtes  Anglo-Saxonnes  (Leroy  Beaulieu).  Colin. 
Lincoln  (Venables  and  Perry).    S.P.C.K.  4*. 
Longman's  Magazine  (June). 

Masonic  Clothing  and  Regalia  (F.  J.  W.  Crowe).  Jack. 
Missing  Million,  The  (E.  Harcourt  Burridge).    Partridge.    3s.  6d. 
Moliere  and  bis  Medical  Associations  (A.  M.  Brown).    Cotton  Press. 
Montalembert  (Vicomte  de  Meaux).  Levy. 
Mo"taigne  and  other  Essays  (Thos.  Carlyle).    Gowans.    St.  6d, 
MoHand  s,  George,  Pictures  (R.  Richardson).    Elliot  Stock. 
Mouse-trap,  The  (W.  D.  Howells).  Douglas. 
My  Run  Home  (R  Boldrewood).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Old  Memories  (General  Sir  Hugh  Gough).  Blackwood. 
Phantom  Ship,  The  (Captain  Marryat).  Routledge. 
Pen  and  Pencil  in  Parliament  (Harry  Furniss).    Sampson  Low.  51. 
Philanderers,  The  (A.  E.  W.  Mason).    Macmillan.  6s. 
Pilgrims  of  the  Night  (Sarah  Doudney).    Addison.  5*. 
Political  Economy,  Notes  on  (Anon.)    Macmillan.    4s.  6d. 
Progressive  Review,  The  (June) 

Queen,  The,  Her  Empire  and  the  English-speaking  World.    S.P.C.K.  %s. 
Queen's  Reign,  Sixty  Years  of  the  (Sir  R.  Temple).  Routledge. 
Rejuvenation  of  Miss  Semaphore,  The  (Hal  Godfrey).    Jarrold.    y.  6d. 
Review  of  Reviews,  The  (Mav). 

Rie's  Diary  (Anne  Coates).    Chatto  &  Windus.    3s.  6d. 
Rochester  (A.  I.  Pearman).    S.P.C.K.  41. 
So  diers  of  F  jrtune  (R.  H  Davis).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Spenser's  Fairie  Queene.    Part  X.    Dent.    2s.  id. 
Stephen  Lescombe,  Batchelor  of  Aris  (J.  H.  Hurst).    Putnams.  51. 
Swift,  Jonathan,  The  Prose  Works  of.  Bell. 
Through  Finland  in  Carts  (Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie).    Black.  15*. 
Vivian,  Richard  Hussey,  A  Memoir  (Claud  Vivian).  Isbister. 
Widow  Wnman,  The  (Charles  Leel.    Rowden.  2s. 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,  A  (T.  Heywood).    Dent.  is. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Commtmications.  Ht 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  lime  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afterttoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charge 
may  be  obtained  on  applicatwi. 

AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  Thb 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


advertisements. 


PALL   MALL  CLUB. 

Candidates'  names  are  invited  for  the  election  of  not  exceeding  500 
New  Town  Members  and  1,000  New  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Country 
Members,  prior  to  entering  upon  new  premises. 

These  are  being  elected  at  the  "Original"  rates  of  Annual  Subscription,  £3  3s. 
for  Town  Members,  and  £1  Is.  for  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Country  Members, 
subject  to  a  nominal  Entrance  Fee. 

Applications  for  vacancies  will  be  dealt  with  in  order  of  priority,  and  the  list  will 
be  closed  on  June  15. 

On  this  list  being  closed,  the  Annual  Subscription  will  be  raised  to  £5  Ss. /or 
Town  Members,  and  £2  2s.  for  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Country  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscriptions  of  Candidates  now  applying  will  (if  elected)  date  from 
July  1,  1897. 

For further  particulars  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

PALL  *  "JL.TJB  OFFICES, 

60  HAYMARKET,  S.W. 


THE  EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER. 

THE  LEADING  WRITING  MACHINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Price  £12  12s. 

Purchase  by  instalments  if  desired. 
If  you  wish  to  be  with  the  times 


USE  A  TYPEWRITER. 
USE  AN  EMPIRE. 
THE  EMPIRE   TYPE  WHITER    SYNDICATE,  Limited, 


If  you  wish  to  lead  the  times 


7   QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ;  and 
'    119  ST.  VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


FENOI    G  A  SPECIALITY. 

MCPHERSON'S       HIGH  -  CLASS  GYMNASIUM, 
30  SLOANE  STREET. 
UNDER    ROYAL  PATRONAGE. 

Instruction  in  all  Physical  Exercises  for  all  Ages  and  all  Ailments. 

Prospectus  forwarded  free. 
Member  of  the  Bri'ish  College  of  Physical  Education. 
Telegrams:  "GYMNICAL,"  London. 
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THE  BERKELEY  HOTEL 

AND 

THE  BERKELEY  RESTAURANT 

ARE  NOW  OPEN. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  winter. 
Entrance  to  Hotel :  I  BERKELEY  STREET. 
Entrance  to  Restaurant  :  74  PICCADILLY. 

AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

EUGfcNE,  From  the  Savoy. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 
_ 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
>est  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  Biver  and  Embankment  Gardens, 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Ltteodance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAVOY   FtE  STAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Vanagers^  ECHFNARD.         Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND    HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


Borwick's 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


Powder 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

EPPS'8 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

FOR   BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

Bland  &  Sons' 

•303    BORE  RIFLE. 

Double-barrel  Hammcrless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 


H.M. 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
THE   KING   OF  PORTUGAL. 


The  Pbivatf.  Secretary  to  H.M.  the  King  of  Portugal  writes  :—"  With  the 
■ingle  hot  rather  short  barrelled  rifle,  using  the  same  cartridge,  His  Majesty  has 
•hot  lately  a  ttag  (an  old  one)  at  </8o  paces.' 

THOMAS  BLAND  &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
WORKS:  BIRMINGHAM. 


ROYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. — Every  Evening. 
GRAND  OPERA. 
For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 
Box  Office  now  open. 


THE  QUEEN'S  HALL  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS. 
A  Condnctor-Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

The  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  of  103  Performers. 
Principal  Vio!in-Mr.  ARTHUR  W.  PAYNE. 
TO-DAY,  SATURDAY,  at  3. 
LAST  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 
Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  is.,  at  usual  Agents,  and  Robert  Newman's 
Box-office,  Queen's  Hall,  W. 

EMPIRE   THEATRE.— EVERY    EVENING,  The  New 
Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.    Great  Success.    Grand  Variety  Enter- 
tainment—Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  as  the  great  Trickoli.    Doors  open  at  7.45. 

TyTALVERN    COLLEGE.— The   HEAD  MASTERSHIP 

^  of  this  College  has  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  A.  St. 
John  Gray,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  the  Council  will  proceed  at  the 
earliest  date  possible  to  elect  a  successor.  CANDIDATES  must  be  Graduates  of 
Oxford,  CambriHgp,  or  Dublin  University,  and  in  priest's  orders  at  the  time  of 
election,  or  within  three  months  after  appointment. — Applications  accompanied  by 
Testimonials,  not  exceeding  six  in  number,  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  F'iday, 
June  11,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  who  will  in  the  meantime  supply  any 
further  information  that  may  be  desired. 

T3  ADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

of  £%ot  One  of  ,650,  One  of  ^40.  Examination  begins  July  14th. — Foi 
information  applv  to  the  Rev.  Thk  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 
Ten  Scholarships  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  ^80  and  £20  per  annum  will  be 
awarded.  Also  one  Scholarship  of  ^35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  Sons 
of  Old  Cheltonians  onlv.  Chief  subjects  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates 
mint  be  under  1^. — Apnlv  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

"REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed  or 

Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  purchased,  or  Loans  granted 
thereon,  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST  SOCIETY, 
Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand,  W.C.  Established  1835. 
Capital  ,£500,000. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED    AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 
Telegraphic  Address :  "BOOKMEN.  LONDON."  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  N'EW  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 
NEW  BOOK  BY   THE  AUTHOR  OP  "WILD  SPAIN." 

WILD  NORWAY: 

WITH  CHAPTERS  ON  THE  SWEDISH  HIGHLANDS,  SPITZBERGEN, 
AND  DENMARK. 

By  ABEL  CHAPMAN, 

Author  of  "  Wild  Spain  "  &c. 
Fully  Illustrated  by  the  Author  and  Charles  Whymper. 
Demy  8vo.  16s. 

SPF.CTA  TOR.—"  There  is  not  a  chapter  in  this  book  which  would  not  be 
missed." 

ILLUSTRA  TED  SPORTING  and  DRAMA  TIC  NEWS.—"  A  very  good, 
very  accurate,  and  deeply  interesting:  book  of  wild  life  and  natural  history." 

SCOTSMAN. — "Will  be  read  with  keen  interest  by  the  angler,  the  hunter  of 
wild  game,  and  the  student  of  bird  life." 

PROF.  KARL  PEARSON'S  NEW  WORK. 

THE    CHANCES   of   DEATH,  and  other  Studies  in 

Evolution.     By  Karl  Pearson,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Ethic  of  Free 
Thought  "  &c.    In  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  25s.  net. 
Contents  of  Vol.  I. :  The  Chances  of  Death — The  Scientific  Aspect  of  Monte 
Carlo  Roulette  — Reproductive  Selection — Socialism  and  Natural  Selection — Politics 
and  Science — Reaction — Woman  and  Labour — Variation  in  Man  and  Woman. 

Contents  of  Vol.  II.:  Woman  as  Witch— Ashiepattle  ;  or,  Hans  seeks  his 
Luck  — Kindred  Group  Marriage — The  German  Passion  Play — Index. 

SATUR DAY  REVIEW.—"  We  have  pleasure  in  welcoming  a  new  work  of 
extreme  scientific  value  and  of  deep  popular  interest." 

SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL'S  NEW  BOOK. 

MEMORIES    Of   the    MONTHS.     By  Sir  Herbert 

Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Editor  of  "The  Sportsman's  Library"  &c.  With 
Photogravure  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE    TREATMENT    of    NATURE    in  DANTE'S 

"DIVINA  COMMEDIA."  By  L.  Oscar  Kuhns,  Professor  in  Wesleyan 
University,  U.S.A.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

THIRD  EDITION,  with  Portrait. 

BENJAMIN  JOWETT,  Master  of  Balliol  :  a  Personal 

Memoir.     By  the  Hon.  Lionf.l  Tollemache,  Author  of  "  Safe  Studies" 
&c.    Third  Edition,  with  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  in  the  Graphic  :  "  Jowett  has  been  Boswellized  once  for  all  in 
Mr.  Tollemache's  fascinating  pages." 

ARNOLD'S  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE  MANUALS. 

THE  CALCULUS  for  ENGINEERS.    By  Prof.  John 

Perry,  F.  R.S.    380  pp.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


LONDON 


EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET. 
NEW  YORK  :  70  Fifth  Avenue. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW   SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

The  FIRST  EDITION  having  been  EX  HA  USTED  on  day  of  Publication,  a 
SECOND  EDITION  is  NOW  READY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MORRICE  BUCKLER." 

THE  PHILANDERERS. 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DAILY  MAIL. — "  The  three  pages  of  the  prologue  are  the  most  stirring  three 

pages  of  any  sort  of  fiction  that  we  have  read  for  some  months  past  .  There  is 

no  weakness  here,  no  shallowness,  no  compromise.  Built  up  with  strength  and 
sincerity,  and  finely  written,  the  story  braces  the  mind  as  much  as  it  captivates  the 
taste." 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  ROBBERY   UNDER  ARMS." 

MY   RUN  HOME. 

By  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SAINT  FLOREL. 

By  JOHN  BERWICK. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SCOTSMAN.—"  A  thoroughly  healthy  and  well-told  story,  with  plenty  of  stir- 
ring incident  and  variety  of  scene  and  situation,  and  it  is  not  wanting  in  study  of 
character  and  knowledge  of  life,  savage,  semi-savage,  and  civilized." 


THE  FALL  OF  A  STAR. 

A  NOVEL. 

By  SIR  WM.  MAGNAY,  Bart. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DAILY  MAIL. — "A  brightly  written  story,  in  which  high  life,  mystery, 
tragedy,  and  science  are  cunningly  blended." 


ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS— New  Volume. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  antique  paper,  3s.  6d.  ;   "  Peacock"  Edition,  gilt 
sides,  back,  and  edges,  5s. 

SNARLEYYOW.        By   Captain  Marryat. 

Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar.    With  an  Introduction  by  David  Hannay. 


JUNE  NUMBER.    Price  is. 

MACMIIjLAN'S  magazine. 


Contents. 


THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  HOWFF. 
By  W.  L  Watson.  Chaps.  V.-VII. 

NELSON  AND  HIS  BIOGRA- 
PHERS.   By  David  Hannay. 

AMERICANS  AT  PLAY. 

IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  WEST 
INDIES.  By  John  R.  Dasent, 
C.B. 


s.  JACK  AND  JILL. 

6.  ON  THE  ABUSE  OF  DIALECT- 

7.  A  CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

By  Mrs.  Fraser.  Chapters  VI.- 
VIII. 

8.  LANDSCAPE  IN  POETRY.  By 

Professor  Tyrrell. 


JUNE  NUMBER,  now  ready. 

CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated,  price  is.  4d. 
Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  : — 
QUEEN  VICTORIA.    By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Bayard. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  "CORONATION  ROLL."   By  Florence  Hayward. 

With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
HOME  LIFE  AMONG  THE  INDIANS.    Records  of  Personal  Experience. 

By  Alice  C.  Fletcher. 
THE  LAST  FIGHT.    By  L.  Frank  Tooker. 


ST. 


Illustrated,  price  is. 

NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 


For  JUNE. 
Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  : — 
THE  RISKS  OF  A  FIREMAN'S  LIFE.    By  C.  T.  Hill. 
A  CITY  IN  A  VOLCANO.    By  A.  H.  Verrill. 

WH  \T  IS  TOLD  BY  THE  BELL.  By  Lieut.  John  M.  Ellicott,  U.S.N. 
A  HOUSE-MOVING  HOLIDAY.    By  W.  S.  Harwood. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  980.— JUNE,  1897.-2S.  6d. 

Contents  :  RETRIEVERS,  AND  HOW  TO  BREAK  THEM,  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Henry  Smith,  C.B.—"  A  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE":  THE 
REAL  MONSIEUR  D'ARTAGNAN,  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.— 
DARIEL:  A  ROMANCE  OF  SURREY,  by  R.  D.  Blackmore— MARL- 
BOROUGH'S UNCONSCIOUS  TREASON,  by  Andrew  Lang— A  DOUBT- 
FUL ACQUISITION,  by  C.  Grant  Robertson— ELRICK  WALKS,  by 
E.  V.  B.— JOHN  CABOT:  AN  ANNIVERSARY  STORY— AN  INDIAN 
ROMANCE:  A  LESSON  OF  THE  FAMINE— A  CLOSE-TIME  FOR 
TROUT  IN  SCOTLAND,  by  Sir  James  Forrest,  Bart,  of  Comiston— 
HARCOURT  AND  CANNING— 22ND  JUNE. 


DOWNEY  &  CO.'S  NEWEST  NOVELS, 


TWO    SINNERS.      By   Mrs.  Thicknesse, 

Author  of     Egeria."  6s. 

DID  HE  DESERVE  IT  ?   By  Mrs.  Riddell. 

Price  6s. 

A  ROGUE'S  CONSCIENCE.   By  D.  Christie 

Murray.   3s.  6d. 

DINAH  FLEET.    By  John  Hill  and  G.  F. 

Bacon.  6s. 

A  BIT  OF  A  FOOL.    By  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

Bart.  6s. 

LOVE  IN  OLD   CLOATHES.     By  H.  C. 

Bunner.  5s. 

A  JUSTIFIED  SINNER.     By  Fitzgerald 

MOLLOY.  6s. 

12  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  244.    JUNE  1897. 

BRITISH   MONARCHY   AND   MODERN   DEMOCRACY.     By  W.  S. 

Lilly. 

INDIA  UNDER  QUEEN  VICTORIA.    By  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  K.C.B., 
G.C.I.E. 

THE  FORTHCOMING  NAVAL  REVIEW.    By  H.  W.  Wilson  (Author  of 

"  Ironclads  in  Action"). 
NELSON.    By  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  K.C.M.G. 
THE  NEW  ASTRONOMY  :  A  PERSONAL  RETROSPECT.    By  William 

HUGGINS. 

ROSES   OF   JERICHO:    A   DAY   IN    PROVINCIAL   FRANCE.  By 

Rowland  E.  Prothero. 
THE  LIMITS  OF  FRENCH  ARMAMENT.    By  Lieut.-Col.  Adye. 
THE   SIGNIFICANCE   OF   THE   SIAMESE  VISIT.   By  Percy  Cross 

Standing. 

WOMAN'S  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  LETTERS.     By  Mrs.  J.  R 
Green. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  SOCOTRA.    By  the  late  J.  Theodore  Bent. 
DO    FOREIGN    ANNEXATIONS    INJURE    BRITISH    TRADE?  By 

Henry    Birchenough   (Vice-President   of   the    Macclesfield  Chamber 

Commerce). 

CHANTILLY  AND  THE  DUC  D'AUMALE.  By  the  Count  de  Calonne. 
THE  NEW  IRISH  POLICY.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Monteagle. 


LONDON  :   SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 
JUNE. 

A  PLOT  AGAINST  BRITISH  INTERESTS  IN  THE  LEVANT.  By  Vindex 
THE  QUEEN'S  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

(1)  LITERATURE  IN  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA.    By  H.  D.  Traill. 

(2)  POSTAL  AND  TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS   UNDER  QUEEN 

VICTORIA.    By  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P. 

(3)  AGRICULTURE  DURING  THE  QUEEN'S  REIGN.  By  W.  E.  Bear 

(4)  THE  COLONIAL  EMPIRE  OF  1837.    By  E.  Salmon,  F.R.C.I. 
THE  MODERN  FRENCH  DRAMA.   (I.)   By  A.  Filon. 
CORSICAN  BANDITS.    By  Hamilton  Aide. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S  "NELSON."   By  Judge  O'Connor  Morris. 

THE  NEW  ERA  IN  HYDERABAD.    By  Joseph  Rock. 

NAVAL  AND  COLONIAL  POLICY  OF  GERMANY.    By  H.  W.  Wilson. 

IMPERIAL  FREE  TRADE.    Bv  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell,  M.P. 

THE  PARIS  SALONS.    By  H.  H.  Statham. 

THE  THESSALIAN  WAR  OF  1897.    By  Charles  Williams. 


CHAPMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 
TUNE.    Price  Sixpence. 
VIOLET  HUNT.    Unkist,  Unkind  !  (Serial.) 
AD4  CAMBRIDGE.    A  Painful  Interview. 
ESTHER  POLAND.  "Copy." 
WILLIAM  BEAUMONT.    Bhonda's  Revenge. 
MVRA  SWAN.    In  Bli=s  and  Ignorance. 
F.  P.AYFORD  HARRISON.  Humdrum. 
LADY  RIDLEY.    A  Tempered  Wind. 
EDWIN  PUGH.  Consolation. 
CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London,  W. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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Contents  : 

1.  Episodes  of  the  Month.  ,  „.    _  _ 

2.  War  through  Peace  Spectacles.   By  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  George  Clarke. 

K.C.M.G.  .        .  ,, .       ,  , 

3.  The  Downfall  of  Greece.    By  H.  W.  Wilson  (Author  of  Ironclads 

Action  "). 

4.  The  Academy.    By  D.  S.  Maccoll. 

5.  A  Retrospect  of  the  Reign.    By  T.  E.  Kebbel. 

6.  Newman  and  Renan.    By  Rev.  William  Barry,  D.D. 

7.  Ireland  and  Bimetallism.    By  E.  F.  V.  Knox,  M.P. 

8.  American  Affairs.  _  .„,.        ,  ,.  _,j 

9.  London  as  a  Jubilee  City.    By  H.  Heathcote  Statham  (Editor  of  Th 

Builder  "). 

10.  Archbishop  Benson.    By  the  Dean  of  Lincoln. 
ir.  A  Colonial  Chronicle. 

LONDON  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C 

■ROOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED? 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book; 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham! 
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ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 

All  scales  of  these  valuable  Maps  can  be  obtained  for  any  part  of 
the  British  Isles  from  the  London  Agent,  EDWARD  STANFORD, 
26  and  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W., 
Geographer  to  the  Queen. 

Inquiries  answered  and  estimates  for  mounting  given.  Resume  of 
Publications  post-free  on  application  to 

26  and  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 
AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

\f  EMORY.— Prof.  A.  Loisette's  Assimilative  MEMORY 
iyL  system. 

The  last,  most  complete  and  perfect  edition. 
Arranged  for  Self-Instruction. 
Speaking  Without  Notes.    Mind-Wandering  Cured. 
Indispensable  in  preparing  for  Examinations. 
Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 
Cloth  bound,  with  Portrait  and  Autograph.     Price  net  $2.50  American,  10s.  6d. 
English.  _  Post  free.    Prospectus  with  opinions  of  Educators,  Scientific,  Professional 
and  Business  Men  all  over  the  world  free. — Address,  A.  Loisette,  237  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  200  Regent  Street,  London.    Sold  by  the  Publisher. 

■QIAMOND  JUBILEE    POSTCARDS   can  be  obtained 

f  from  ail  Stationers,  or  from  A.  E.  MALLANDAIN,  51  Cheapside,  London, 
EC;  Twelve,  post  free,  is.  These  Cards  show  two  excellent  Portraits  of  Her 
Majesty,  having  been  reproduced  by  special  license. 

THE    BALMORAL    MAIN    REEF    GOLD  MINING 

-1  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

LOST  SCRIP. 

It  having  been  notified  that  certain  Scrip  has  been  lost,  registered  as  follows  : 
G.  M.  Pemberton,  Nos.  35,7or'75o— 50  shares  in  the  above  Company;  and  R.  H. 
Miller,  Nos.  131,651/700 — 50  Shares  in  the  above  Company  :  Notice  is  hereby  given 
that  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  to  the  undersigned,  on  or  before  Satur- 
day, 12th  June,  fresh  scrip,  in  lieu  of  the  above,  will  be  issued. 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  SECRETARIES. 
London,  May  27,  1897.  THOMAS  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 


JJEDOC—  VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  J-Bots. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s.  8s. 
at  much  higher  prices. 

ST.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17s.  9s.  6d. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid, 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  In  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 
General  Price  Dist  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL  :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester  :  26  Market  St. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £l    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    I  io  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  Zl  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

MISSION  TO  DEEP  SEA  FISHERMEN. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


This  Society  carries  on  medical  mission  work  amongst 
the  fishermen  on  the  North  Sea  fishing  grounds  and 
elsewhere. 

Number  of  services  held  in  1894      .       .  2,301 
In  and  out  patients  treated  in  1894  .       .  9,701 
Supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Requires  ,£20,000  per  annum. 
FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 
Treasurer— THOMAS  B.  MILLER,  Esq. 
Offices— 181  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

"The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

1  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C.  J  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.   Paid-up,  ,6300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  ,£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS      .      .  .     £2Jf  ,000,000. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

Managers     (  R  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

managers     |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  J    Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

p    and  O.  MAIL   STEAMERS   FROM  LONDON  TO 

A  "       GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   BRINDISI,  EGYPT,) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  \  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   ) 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,    AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- )  fnrt-y, 

LAND,  and  TASMANIA  J  eveT  fortn'Bh'- 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  tbe  EAST   every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

THE  BALMORAL  MAIN  REEF  GOLD  MINING 
A  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  That  the  Transfer  Books  of  this  Company 
will  be  Closed  from  the  29th  May  to  14th  June,  both  dates  inclusive. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  SECRETARIES. 

7  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.  T.  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 

May  22,  1897. 

M.  &  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK    LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish)  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — ■ 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes  ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action  ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices  ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  ioo  years. 
Telegrams,  "Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

JOB   HORSES.— JOB    HORSES.— JOB 

J      HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.   Established  above  100  years. 
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JOHANNESBURG  WATERWORKS  ESTATE  AND  EXPLORATION  CO. 

LIIMITIEJD. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  30th  June,  1896. 


LIABILITIES. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

ASSETS. 

£  s. 

d. 

To  Capital—   

...  500,000 

0 

0 

By  Property   

... 

193,925  11 

11 

500,000  Shares  of  £i  each. 

Berea  Estate,  Old  Doornfontein. 

,,'  Debentures — 

Freehold — New  Doornfontein  Water  Rights. 

4,800  Shares  of  £10  each   

48,000 

0 

0 

,,  Permanent  Works — • 

£54.ooo 

Artesian  Wells  ...                             £5.584  0 

2 

Redeemed  3112  6,000 

Pumps  and  Pumping  Station       ...     12,134  5 

9 

,,  Sundry  Creditors  

6,805 

14 

3 

Reservoirs  and  Filter  Beds  ...       ...     53.906  5 

9 

,,  Sundry  Shareholders   

...  37.50° 

0 

0 

Town  Service                                   98,767  18 

4 

Dividend  No.  7,  declared  26th  June,  -j\  p.c. 

New  Works — 

,,  Payments  in  Advance   

1,055 

15 

9 

Weltevreden  and  Paarlshoop       ...     97,235  10 

1 

Unpaid  Debenture  Interest 

2 

I 

10 

267,628  0 

1 

,,  Unclaimed  Dividends   

529 

10 

7 

Buildings  

8.3r7  9 

7 

,,  Profit  and  Loss   

...  25,079 

12 

3 

,,  Sundry  Debtors  

14,929  1 

4 

,,  Survey  of  Water  Rights   

626  19 

3 

,,  Fittings  and  Meters   

8,182  14 

2 

,,  Furniture  ...    '  ...       ...       ...       ...        ...  . 

1,088  2 

0 

,,  Live  Stock,  Carts  and  Harness 

295  14 

6 

,,  Stores  and  Materials     ...       ...       ...        ...  . 

6,502  0 

3 

,,  Tools  and  Implements  ... 

445  16 

5 

„  Unissued  Shares  

100  0 

0 

,,  Government  Bonds   

1,000  0 

0 

,,  Bills  Receivable                                       ...  . 

274  9 

9 

,£618,972  14  8 


,,  Cash — 

Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg 

,,       ,,  London 

Union      ,,  ,, 
(Fixed)— 

Standard  ,,  ,,  "... 

,,     Parr's  Banking  Corporation 


10,847  1 
24,670  18 
138  15 

40,000  o 
40,000  o 


-  115,656  15  5 
£618,972  14  8 


J.  P.  O'REILLY,  Secretary. 


S.  B.  JOEL,  Chairman. 
CHARLES  MARX,  Director. 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Company  ;  that  we  have  seen  the  different 
Securities  and  Vouchers  for  cash,  and  have  found  the  above  to  be  true  and  correct,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association. 

JOHN  MOON,        \  Auditors 

Johannesburg,  November  21,  1896.  F.  W.  BOMPAS,  J 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  Financial  Year  ending;  30th  June,  1896. 


Dr. 

£  s. 

d. 

To  Advertising   

452  12 

11 

,,  Audit  Fees  

262  10 

0 

,,  Collector's  Commission  

..    2,209  J8 

4 

,,  Legal  Expenses  

402  19 

9 

,,  Charges   

571  6 

7 

,,  Discounts  

..    5,072  15 

7 

„  Fuel  

..    6,049  10 

6 

, ,  Interest  Exchange  and  Commission 

48  13 

9 

Maintenance   

•  •    4.381  9 

1 

,,  Insurance   

44  11 

0 

,,  Pumping  Expenses   

..    1,540  4 

3 

,,  Rents,  Rates,  and  Taxes  

794  16 

1 

,,  London  Office  Expenses  

53°  9 

6 

,,  Rents,  Doornfontein   

..      300  0 

0 

,,  Stationery  and  Printing  

539  13 

7 

,,  Office  Expenses  

52  17 

6 

,,  Salaries   

..    4,822  10 

5 

,,  Directors'  Fees   

925  0 

0 

Wages   

..    4,203  4 

6 

£ 


,,  Balance  carried  down 


Debenture  Interest  

Sundry  Shareholders,  Dividend  No.  7  of  7J  p.c. 
Amount  expended,  Special  Water  Cart  Services 
Balance   


33. 211  3 
45,117  10 


£78,328  13  10 

3,870  o  o 

.   37,500   o  o 

11,662  14  4 

25,079  12  3 


£78,112    6  7 


By  Revenue  from  all  sources 


Cr. 
£      »■  d. 
78,328  13  10 


£78,328  13  10 


Balance    Profit   and  Loss  Account 

June  30,  1895   

Balance  shown  above  

Extension  of  Leases  and  Sales  ... 


26,043  2  9 
45,117  10  6 


71,160  13  3 
6.951  13  4 
£78,112    6  7 


J.  P.  O'REILLY,  Secretary. 


Johannesburg,  November  21,  i£ 


Examined  and  found  correct, 


S.  B.  JOEL,  Chairman. 
CHARLES  MARX,  Director. 


JOHN  MOON, 
F.  W  BOMPAS, 


■  A  udilors. 


BEGISTEBED  AS  A  WE WSPAPEE. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  OffLe, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London, — Saturday,  29  May,  1897. 
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No.  2171,  Vol.  83.  5  June,  1897.  Gratis. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  5  JUNE,  1897. 

BOOKS   OF   THE  WEEK. 

MR.  MORLEY  ON  MACHIAVELLI. 

*'  Machiavelli."  The  Romanes  Lecture,  2  June,  1897. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  John  Morley,  M.P.  London: 
Macmillan.  1897. 

THE  form  in  which  Mr.  Morley  has  ventured,  for  a 
moment,  to  reappear  in  literature  is  amusing.  Mr. 
Gladstone  having  delivered  a  Romanes  Lecture,  the 
faithful  henchman  may  do  the  same,  without  endanger- 
ing his  position  in  the  constituencies.  The  approach  to 
letters  is  so  gingerly  made  that  it  hardly  compromises  Mr. 
Morley  more  than  a  rectorial  address  at  Glasgow  might 
Mr.  Chamberlain  or  a  Chancellor's  epistle  from  Cam- 
bridge the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  is  not  the  pro- 
fessional author  speaking  of  what  he  knows  and  loves  ; 
it  is  the  professional  politician  indulgently  unbending  in 
the  presence  of  a  cluster  of  Oxford  dons.  We  confess 
that  this  lecture  on  "Machiavelli"  has  surprised  us; 
we  expected  it  to  be  academic,  but  scarcely  to  find  it 
perfunctory.  We  were  prepared  to  be  chilled  by  a  cer- 
tain frigidity  of  utterance  ;  what  surprises  us  is  that  the 
lecturer  yawns  in  our  faces.  If  we  are  not  moved  or 
impressed,  it  is  not  because  the  author  is  too  stately  or 
too  rigid  ;  it  is  because  he  appears  to  be  so  much  bored 
with  his  own  lucubrations  that  he  can  scarcely  finish 
the  hour.  This  is  the  Nemesis  of  Mr.  Morley's  long 
unfaithfulness  to  the  profession  which  Nature  intended 
him  to  adorn.  He  loses  the  power  to  entertain  himself, 
and  then  even  the  power  to  interest  us. 

The  historian  of  intellectual  life  in  our  age  will  have 
a  curious  task  to  carry  out  when  he  reaches  the  name  of 
Mr.  Morley.  He  will  discover  that  about  the  time  of 
Her  Majesty's  accession  a  group  of  men  were  born  whose 
function  seemed  to  be  to  renew  the  forces  of  literary  life, 
to  blow  the  ash  from  the  flame,  to  give  themselves 
entirely  to  the  practice  of  noble  writing.  He  will 
chronicle  the  career  of  Walter  Pater,  dying  with  his 
unfinished  "  Pascal  "  open  on  the  desk  ;  of  Seeley  with 
his  pure,  undeviating  passion  for  truth  ;  the  ardours  of 
William  Morris  and  Mr.  Swinburne  ;  the  devotion  to 
letters  of  others  less  than  these  will  pass  him  in 
review  ;  and  then  he  will  come  to  Mr.  Morley.  From 
1859,  when  his  journalistic  career  practically  began,  to 
1880,  when  he  succumbed  to  the  fascination  of  a  political 
career,  there  was  not  one  of  the  men  whose  names  we 
have  just  mentioned  to  whom  he  was  not  a  rival.  But 
within  this  period  of  activity  with  the  pen  there  was  an 
inner  space  of  specially  brilliant  literary  achievement, 
and  the  Mr.  John  Morley  of  whom  posterity  will  hear 
laboured  from  the  "Edmund  Burke"  of  1867  to  the 
"Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists "  of  1878.  It  was 
during  this  decade — from  his  thirtieth  to  his  fortieth 
year — that  Mr.  Morley  was  not  merely  a  radiating 
centre  of  intellectual  force  and  courage,  but  a  practi- 
tioner, a  writer  of  sound  and  admirable  books.  If  we 
would  follow  the  symptoms  of  Mr.  Morley's  case,  we 
must  look  at  what  he  published  between  1878  and  1883, 
the  year  of  that  imperative  call  to  Newcastle  which  finally 
led  him  to  commit  literary  suicide.  But  when  he  accepted 
the  political  life  fourteen  years  ago,  was  he  flinging 
away  a  career  of  increasing  splendour  or  was  he  retreat- 
ing from  a  task  which  was  already  beginning  to  burden 
him  ?  It  is  usual  to  presume  that  it  was  the  former  ; 
we  confess  that  we  sometimes  suspect  it  to  have  been 
the  latter. 

Our  suspicion  is  deepened  by  the  perusal  of  each 


new  fragment  of  Mr.  Morley's  work.  It  was  first 
roused  by  the  "  Walpole"  of  1889,  and  every  recent 
utterance  has  increased  it.  The  qualities  by  the 
exercise  of  which  Mr.  Morley  secured  his  literary 
position  were  his  lucidity  of  style,  of  course,  and  that 
has  not  left  him  yet,  and  a  certain  grand  manner  in  the 
architecture  of  a  subject.  He  knew  how  to  deal  in 
proportion  with  the  component  parts  of  a  great  theme, 
how  to  arrange  the  structure,  how  to  insist  without 
excessive  emphasis  on  just  those  phases  and  phenomena 
which  were  essential  to  his  immediate  purpose.  The 
extreme  felicity  of  his  studies  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
which  retain  their  perennial  interest  for  us,  consisted 
not  in  their  addition  of  anything  to  knowledge,  not  in 
the  abundance  and  accuracy  of  the  information  they 
imparted,  but  in  their  admirable  fitness  to  the  purpose 
in  hand,  their  completeness  as  illustrations  of  what  the 
author  desired  to  make  vivid  and  prominent  in  the 
personality  of  each  figure.  These  studies  were  in  the 
best  sense  monographs  ;  each  gave  a  picture  of  the  life 
and  work  and  influence  of  a  certain  man,  in  which 
every  side  of  his  genius  and  fortune  received  an 
equally  adequate  attention.  In  these  French  essays, 
indeed,  Mr.  Morley  gave  himself  plenty  of  space  ;  yet 
the  man  who  speaks  to-day  of  the  Encyclopaedists  in  a 
couple  of  volumes  is  forced  to  select  and  curtail  scarcely 
less  than  he  who  describes  them  in  an  article.  But  in  his 
great  days  Mr.  Morley  found  no  difficulty  in  doing  this. 
He  poured  his  ideas  into  the  necessary  mould  and  there 
was  no  waste  metal. 

What  a  lecture  on  Machiavelli  he  would  have  written 
in  1877  !  It  would  have  been  all  of  a  piece,  it  would 
have  illustrated  one  central  conception.  We  know  not 
for  whom  this  Romanes  address  was  composed.  If  for 
the  undergraduates  and  the  ladies,  it  presupposes  too 
large  an  acquaintance  with  facts  ;  if  for  scholars,  the 
timidity  of  its  judgments  and  the  uncertainty  of  its 
direction  will  have  caused,  surely,  not  a  little  polite 
bewilderment.  It  must  be  remembered  that  from  Mr. 
Morley  much  is  expected.  It  is  expected,  at  least, 
that  his  analysis  of  the  position  held  by  Machiavelli  in 
the  world  of  European  thought  should  be  clearly 
defined  and  justly  felt.  But  the  scrappiness  of  the 
lecture  must  strike  the  least  critical  reader.  It  is  a 
trifle,  but  not  altogether  an  unimportant  one,  that  the 
address  begins  with  the  statement  that  "  the  greatest 
of  the  Florentines  has  likened  worldly  fame  to  the 
breath  of  the  wind."  We  naturally  suppose,  as  no 
name  is  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Morley  is  boldly  giving 
this  designation  to  the  subject  of  his  address  ;  we 
presently  perceive  that  he  means  Dante,  of  course,  but 
our  attention  has  been  dislocated  at  the  outset.  This  is 
a  very  little  thing,  but  it  indicates  a  rustiness,  of  which, 
as  we  proceed,  we  find  but  too  many  proofs. 

We  are  difficult  to  please  with  such  a  mode  of  expo- 
sition as  Mr.  Morley  has  chosen.  He  opens  with  a 
series  of  remarks  on  the  sinister  reputation  under  which 
Machiavelli  has  continued  to  labour;  from  this  we  pass, 
without  obtaining  an  opinion  as  to  whether  this  ill  fame 
was  deserved,  to  a  rough  sketch  of  Machiavellism  in 
Europe,  closing  abruptly  with  a  sentence  about  Montes- 
quieu. Then,  without  a  transition,  this  second  theme 
having  been  dropped,  four  pages  are  dedicated  to  the 
outline  of  the  man's  life.  At  no  time  was  the  visual 
faculty  highly  developed  in  Mr.  Morley  ;  he  was  always 
more  at  home  among  ideas  than  among  pictures.  There 
is  not  a  single  sentence,  not  an  adjective,  in  this  whole 
lecture  which  makes  the  figure  of  Machiavelli  live 
before  us,  save  the  picturesque  page  from  one  of  his 
own  letters  written  from  San  Casciano,  which  Mr. 
Morley  quotes  in  an  admirable  translation  by  John 
Addington  Symonds.  We  pass  on,  and  reach  another 
fragment  of  several  pages,  dealing  with  Machiavelli's 
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attitude  to  revolution,  the  disentanglement  of  his  mind 
on  political  questions  from  convention.  This  is  quite 
excellent,  and  so  full  of  the  old  severe  lucidity,  that  it 
is  a  temptation  to  suppose  it  a  short  essay  from  Mr. 
Morley's  flourishing  period,  now  at  length  found  a  place 
for  and  put  out  to  service. 

But  on  p.  33  it  seems  necessary  to  Mr.  Morley  to 
tell  us  the  story  of  Caesar  Borgia,  a  lengthy  and  un- 
satisfactory digression.  The  lecturer,  satisfied  with  his 
effect,  then  all  but  nominally  leaves  Machiavelli  and 
chats  with  us  about  "  the  recognition  of  duty  towards 
inferior  races  "  and  the  "  moral  intrepidity  "  of  Parlia- 
ments. We  are  warned  by  the  great  Home  Ruler  in 
Opposition  that  States  cannot  "  enter  on  courses  of 
duplicity  and  selfish  violence  without  paying  the  penalty 
in  national  demoralization."  We  fidget  in  our  seats 
until  we  hear  the  name  of  Machiavelli  pronounced  again, 
and  then  our  interest  awakens.  But  too  late,  for  the 
discourse  is  over,  and  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman 
sits  down  amid  the  deafening  plaudits  of  a  crowded 
Sheldonian  Theatre.  It  has  been  very  well  ;  there 
have  been  fragments  of  carefully  constructed  and  grace- 
fully polished  English,  but  no  fresh  aspect  has  been 
presented,  no  line  of  valuable  investigation  suggested. 
It  was  hardly  worth  while  for  Mr.  Morley  to  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  Oxford  to  tell  us  in  this  roundabout 
way,  and  in  this  patchwork  style,  that  he  disapproves 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  that  he  has  lost 
the  habit  of  literary  composition. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 

**  Cabot's  Discovery  of  North  America."     By  G.  E. 
Weare.    London  :  Macqueen.  1897. 

A  li  R.  WEARE'S  book  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
ItJ,  very  nick  of  time.  John  Cabot  sighted  land 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  on  24  June, 
1497,  and  both  in  Bristol  and  Halifax  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  event  will  be  celebrated 
with  considerable  enthusiasm  in  the  course  of  the  next 
three  weeks.  Mr.  Weare  lends  his  voice  to  a  chorus 
which  has  of  late  assumed  quite  respectable  propor- 
tions. His  theme  is  the  glorification  of  John  Cabot, 
the  father,  and  the  dethronement  of  Sebastian,  the  son, 
from  the  place  of  honour  he  has  held  in  history  during 
three  centuries.  Mr.  Weare  ruthlessly  assists  in  tear- 
ing away  the  laurels  with  which  time  has  encircled  the 
brow  of  the  man  whose  memory,  not  so  long  ago, 
Englishmen  revered  as  that  of  the  father  of  their  mari- 
time greatness.  Although  Mr.  Weare  cannot  claim  to 
have  embarked  on  any  voyage  of  discovery  of  his  own 
in  the  apportionment  of  the  credit  due  to  John  Cabot — 
although  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  follows  a  track  well 
marked  by  Mr.  Henry  Harrisse  and  others — his  enterprise 
is  not  by  any  means  supererogatory.  A  good  popular 
account  of  geographical  knowledge  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  an  easily  grasped  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  Cabots,  p'ere  et  fils,  are  very  useful  just 
now,  and  Mr.  Weare  manages  to  combine  both.  In 
the  result  there  is  comparatively  little  to  criticize.  A 
reference  to  "  de  Gama  "  as  the  Portuguese  discoverer 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  piece  of  carelessness, 
because  elsewhere  the  writer  shows  that  he  knows 
Diaz  was  the  discoverer.  Mr.  Weare's  naivete  is  often 
charming,  and  shines  especially  in  the  note  in  which 
he  explains  that  "  renaissance "  really  means  re- 
birth. He  has  at  times  an  irritating  tendency  to  repeat 
himself  and  to  magnify  the  unimportant.  In  such  a 
work  as  this,  too,  he  surely  might  have  been  content  to 
publish  translations  of  documents  only,  instead  of  giving 
both  original  and  translation. 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  study  than  that  of  the 
ideas  which  dominated  geography  down  to  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  All  romance  seems  to  be  summed 
up  in  the  speculations  and  traditions  of  Europe  with 
regard  to  creation  beyond  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 
Stories  of  fabled  cities  and  mysterious  lands,  and 
monsters  of  the  deep  which  assisted  to  preserve  those 
cities  and  those  lands  from  discovery,  were  common, 
and  had  been  handed  down  from  time  immemorial. 
Mr.  Weare  deals  ably,  though  not  by  any  means 
as  exhaustively  as  he  might,  with  ancient  ideas  as 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     He  practically  ignores  the 


question  of  Phoenician  adventure  and  settlement  in 
the  North  of  South  America,  on  which  a  certain  light  is 
shed  by  Aztec  civilization.  Neither  does  he  refer  to  the 
Sagas  of  the  Norsemen,  which  in  some  measure  do  for 
the  North  what  the  stories  of  the  Hesperides  and  El 
Dorado  do  for  the  Central  and  Southern  parts  of  the 
Atlantic.  That  America,  North  and  South,  was  known 
many  centuries  ago  admits  of  little  doubt,  and  it  is 
curious  that,  whilst  in  fable  some  such  place  was  said 
to  exist,  when  the  continent  was  actually  discovered  it 
was  believed  that  Asia  had  been  reached.  Transatlantic 
enterprise  is  directly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  Marco 
Polo,  whose  narrative  of  his  travels  in  the  land  of  the 
Grand  Khan  fired  the  imagination  of  adventurous  spirits 
like  Columbus  and  Cabot.  Genoa  was  full  of  the  theory 
that  the  East,  whence  came  the  wealth  and  glory  of 
Venice,  was  to  be  found  by  voyaging  West.  The 
idea  of  a  spherical  earth  was  not  new  to  geography  ; 
Aristotle  and  Strabo  and  others  among  the  ancients 
appear  to  have  entertained  it.  Of  the  sons  of  Genoa 
who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to 
tap  the  riches  of  the  East  was  to  voyage  on  across  the 
Atlantic  until  land  was  reached,  Columbus  is  best 
known,  and  John  Cabot  deserves  to  hold  at  least  second 
place.  Like  Columbus,  Cabot  seems  to  have  hawked 
his  ideas  from  capital  to  capital.  When  Columbus 
proposed  to  sail  under  the  English  flag,  Henry  VII. 
rejected  the  offer,  but  when,  under  the  Spanish 
flag,  Columbus  had,  as  was  believed,  accomplished  his 
object,  Cabot's  representations  were  accorded  an 
almost  eager  welcome  by  the  King,  who  realized 
the  mistake  he  had  made.  The  petition  of  March 
1496  was  followed  by  the  grant  of  letters  patent,  under 
which,  in  May  1497,  Cabot  set  sail  from  Bristol  on  the 
voyage  which  England  and  America  are  now  about 
to  commemorate. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  again  over  the  ground 
which  we  covered  rather  more  than  a  year  ago  concern- 
ing Sebastian  Cabot.  Despatches  from  foreign  repre- 
sentatives in  England  which  have  been  unearthed,  and 
which  Mr.  Weare  discusses  at  length,  show  that 
Sebastian  was  the  leader  neither  in  the  voyage  of  1497 
nor  in  that  of  1498.  It  is  indeed  questionable  whether 
he  even  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  his  father  on  either 
of  those  voyages.  To  the  vast  majority  of  readers  the 
evidence  contained  in  these  despatches  will  be  new,  and 
nowadays,  when  detective  stories  are  the  rage,  should 
attract  attention  from  the  mere  fact  that  Sebastian  has 
been  deposed  by  a  process  of  following  up  clues  worthy 
of  Scotland  Yard  itself.  The  danger  now  is  that  John 
Cabot,  having  been  placed  in  the  position  of  primacy  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  will  be  unduly  lauded.  Mr.  Weare 
is  a  hero-worshipper  and  finds  it  difficult  to  restrain  his 
enthusiasm.  Cabot  did  a  great  thing  undoubtedly. 
Foreigner  and  poor  as  he  was,  as  Raimondo  de 
Soncino,  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  in  December 
1497,  said,  his  story  was  so  remarkable  that  it  would 
probably  hardly  have  gained  credence  in  England  if  his 
companions  had  not  been  Bristol  men.  His  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  was,  in  some  ways,  a  greater  feat 
than  Columbus's.  His  little  vessel  was  not  wafted  by 
favouring  trade  winds,  but  had  to  face  boisterous 
breezes  in  an  iceberg-laden  sea.  To  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  Cabot's  success  under  the  English  flag 
was  a  source  of  heart-burning,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
suggest  that  the  region  belonged  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Under  the  famous  Bull  of  Alexander  VI. 
Spain  and  Portugal  claimed  to  divide  all  undiscovered 
heathen  lands  between  them — as  though,  to  quote  the 
happy  rejoinder  of  P'rancis  L,  "  our  first  father,  Adam, 
had  made  them  his  sole  heirs  !  "  It  has  been  held  by 
considerable  authorities  that  Cabot's  discovery  settled 
for  all  time  whether  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the  Spaniard 
should  be  the  possessor  of  North  America.  We  fail  to 
see  how  it  settled  any  such  question.  Out  of  Cabot's 
achievement,  according  to  Mr.  Weare,  came  the 
colonization  of  portions  of  the  territory  by  Englishmen. 
That  seems  to  us  sheer  conjecture.  So  far  as  we  know, 
Cabot's  discovery  was  not  followed  up.  The  1498 
voyage  was  a  fiasco,  and  the  first  settlements  in  North 
America  were  French.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  claim 
that  Cabot  was  the  pioneer  of  English  colonization, 
as  the  "  Times  "  quoted  with  approval  by  Mr.  Weare — 
did  a  year  ago.    His  enterprise  was  stillborn.    An  acorn 
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that  is  planted,  but  does  not  take  root,  can  hardly  be 
called  the  pioneer  of  a  forest.  The  pioneer  of  English 
colonization  was  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  15S3 — nearly 
a  century  after  Cabot.  Nevertheless,  all  honour  to 
John  Cabot,  the  plucky  fellow-countryman  of  Columbus, 
who  planted  the  British  flag-  on  the  mainland  of  North 
America  a  year  before  Columbus  planted  the  Spanish 
flag  on  the  mainland  of  South  America. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MORRIS. 

"A  Bibliography  of  the  Works  of  William  Morris." 
By  Temple  Scott.    London  :  Bell.  1S97. 

THE  work  achieved  by  William  Morris,"  observes 
the  author  of  this  book  in  his  preface,  "as  a 
poet,  artist  and  social  economist,  is  nowhere  more 
amply  recorded  than  in  his  writings  and  publications." 
Certainly,  when  we  reflect  that  the  endless  publications 
here  described — these  poems,  romances,  writings  on 
art,  socialistic  writings,  translations,  contributions  of 
all  kinds  to  periodicals  and  magazines,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  long  list  of  books  printed  and  issued  by  him  at 
the  Kelmscott  Press— when  we  reflect  that  all  this  mass 
of  work  forms  but  one  part  of  what  he  actually  accom- 
plished, that  fine  manuscripts  with  rich  miniatures  done 
by  his  own  hand,  wood-blocks  never  published  cut  by 
himself,  the  conduct  of  his  factor}-  and  place  of  business, 
endless  designs  for  tapestries,  woven  stuffs  of  all  kinds, 
printed  cretonnes,  wall-papers,  stained-glass  windows, 
decorative  paintings,  furniture,  decorative  schemes  for 
palaces  and  cottages,  meetings  without  number  attended 
and  speeches  without  number  made  both  on  behalf  of 
the  Socialist  League  and  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Ancient  Buildings — that  all  these  find  no  mention 
in  these  pages,  we  can  only  exclaim  "Prodigious!" 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  William  Morris  as  a  leader  of 
the  ^Esthetic  school  of  Art  ;  but  perhaps  another  age 
will  remember  him,  as  we  chiefly  remember  Byron,  for 
his  humanity,  his  immense  vitality. 

"  I  should  be  too  sanguine,"  says  Mr.  Temple  Scott, 
"  did  I  believe  that  I  have  exhausted  every  source  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  presence  of  an  'addenda'  would  be 
a  sufficient  reproof."    His  book,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  fairly  carefully  done  ;  and  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  omission  of  importance.    It  would  be  possible, 
however,  to  point  to  more  than  one  error  (for  instance, 
"The  Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain"  was  not  illus- 
trated  by    Mr.    Walter   Crane,    when    it    first  ap- 
peared in  the  "English  Illustrated  Magazine"),  and 
to  add  to  the  list  of  Reviews  and  Criticisms  upon  Mr. 
Morris's  writings  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  such  additions 
would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  book.    There  are, 
moreover,  several  minutiae  of  bibliography  which  Mr. 
Temple  Scott  has  passed  over,  and  which  are  of  a  kind 
particularly  pleasing  to  the  bibliographer  who  never  deigns 
to  descend'  from  the  higher  walks  of  pure  bibliography. 
Thus,  the  address  on  "  The  Decorative  Arts  "  published 
by  Ellis  &  White  in  1878  was  issued  by  them  in  two 
different  wrappers,  one  of  which  is  dated  and  the  other 
undated.    Again,  the   address   to  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  to 
protest  against  the  proposal  to  make  the  practice  of 
architecture  a  closed  profession,  bears  amongst  other 
names  that  of  William  Morris.    It  is  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Preface,  p.  xxxiv.,  to  a  collection  of  essays  on  the 
subject  entitled  "  Architecture,  a  Profession  or  an  Art," 
published  by  Mr.  Murray  in  1892.    But  the  rarest  and 
most  curious  item  which  we  are  able  to  adduce  is  a 
single   sheet   in    folio,    bearing   on   the    first  page 
a    large     allegorical     design,     drawn     in     a  very 
original  manner,  and  bearing  the  legend  "  POCVLVM 
AMORIS."    Attached  to  the  handle  of  the  "  poculum  " 
is   a   label    inscribed  "The  'earty-crafty  Theatre  of 
Varieties,  Barnard's  Inn,  Holborn,  Feb.  9,  '93."  The 
remaining  pages  of  this  sheet  are  given  over  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  entertainment,  which  we  are  told  was 
"  positively  for  this  night  only."    The  first  "  turn  "  was 
by  "the  President,  Mr.  William  Morris,  N.B.,  P.T.O., 
R.S.V'.P. ,"  who  was  followed  -  but  we  must  leave  it  to 
some  blue-blooded  bibliographer  to  discover  an  impres- 
sion and  elucidate  the  persons. 

In  a  note  at  the  end  of  his  Bibliography  of  the  books 
issued  from  the  Kelmscott  Press,  Mr.  Temple  Scott 


gives  a  brief  notice  of  the  projected  books  of  which 
notices  were  issued,  but  which  are  now  abandoned. 
This  notice  might  with  advantage  have  been  more  com- 
plete. William  Morris  had  contemplated  an  annotated 
catalogue  of  his  own  library  of  manuscripts  and  early 
printed  books  ;  and  amongst  other  editions  which  he 
hoped  to  have  printed  was  a  volume  of  musical  com- 
positions by  King  Henry  VIII.  and  the  English  com- 
posers contemporary  with  him.  The  project  originated 
with  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  who  was  to  have 
designed  the  woodcuts  ;  and  the  music,  which  was  to 
have  consisted  of  the  contents  of  two  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.  31,922  and  5,665,  was 
to  have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch.  The 
project  was  carried  so  far  that  the  photographing  of  the 
manuscripts  was  actually  commenced.  But  of  such 
things  we  shall  have,  no  doubt,  a  copious  account  in 
the  authorized  Life  of  William  Morris,  which  is  duly  to 
appear.  Mr.  Buxton  Forman,  we  understand,  has  for 
many  years  been  engaged  upon  a  Bibliography,  which 
will  no  doubt,  when  issued,  be  the  authoritative  work  of 
its  kind.  Meanwhile  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Temple 
Scott  for  his  little  book. 

A  NEW  LONDON  HANDBOOK. 

"The  London  Handbook  :  an  Annual  Magazine,  Record, 
and  Review,  1S97."  London  :  The  Grosvenor 
Press.  1S97. 

THIS  handbook,  we  are  told,  is  the  outcome  of  a 
belief  that  "  there  is  an  actual  requirement  for  a 
book  with  London  as  its  subject,  quite  different  from 
the  round  of  Baedekers,  almanacs,  and  histories."  If 
there  exists  such  a  requirement,  which  we  doubt,  we 
cannot  see  that  this  publication  meets  it.   It  is  certainly 
quite  different  from  the  ordinary  handbook  to  London  ; 
but  this  is  not  an  advantage,  and  we  utterly  fail  to  see 
where  its  usefulness   comes   in.    The  Londoner,  we 
should  say,  has  no  need  for  it.    The  regulation  guide 
is  informative  from  cover  to  cover,  and  that  is  why  the 
serious  visitor,  whether  he  be  from  the  country  or  from 
abroad,  invests  in  it.    Stuff  such  as  this  is  of  no  use 
to  him,  or,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  to  any  one  else  : — 
"Among  many  other  public  erections  in  London,  we 
should  Hke  to  pull  down  the  following  :  the  National 
Gallery,  Buckingham  Palace,  Euston  Road,  the  Albert 
Memorial,  the  County  Council  lodging-house  in  Parker 
Street,  the  Royal  Aquarium,  and  Camden  Town,  &c." 
This   brilliant   ebullition   of  wit   is  taken  from  the 
section   entitled   "  London  in  Detail,"   and  the  rest 
of  that  section  is  on  a  par  with  it.    We  would  sug- 
gest   that,    if  this   work   is   to   appear   again,  the 
writers  should  repress  their  inclination  to  be  laboriously 
funny,   and    should   content   themselves   with  being 
simply  accurate.     We  suggest   further  the  elimina- 
tion of  the   "  puff"  element,  which  is  very  stroag  in 
the  last  fifty  pages.   It  is  a  very  indifferent  feature.  The 
contribution  "At  the  Bar  "  might  also  have  been  left 
out,  not  without  advantage  to  the  tone  of  the  whole. 
Again,  is  it  really  necessary  to  publish  verses  by  dull 
and   witless   Mr.  Zangwill?     We   must   not  forget 
the  symposium,  "  The  Heart  of  the  World"  (London 
to  wit),  which  boasts  of  contributions  by  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  others,  not  excluding  the 
irrepressible  Sir  Walter  Besant.    We  confess  that  at 
first  we  took  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  our 
relations  with  our  Colonies  and  of  Mr.  Balfour  on 
London  as  an  Imperial  city  as  jokes  at  the  expense  of 
these  statesmen.    But  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of 
the  bona-fide  character  of  the  observations.    We  hope 
they  are  pleased  with  the  company  in  which  they  find 
themselves. 

A  TAME  NOVEL. 

"The    Tombstone   Treasure."    By    Fergus  Hume. 
London  :  Jarrold.  1897. 

ONE  of  that  band  of  keen  humourists,  who  are  wont 
to  hide  their  light  under  the  ironical  cover  of 
laudatory  reviews,  once  praised  a  book,  that  would  have 
embarrassed  the  swallowing  powers  of  a  normal  boa- 
constrictor,  by  saying  that  the  character-drawing  was 
"  guileless  of  subtleties."    Those  who  are  in  search  of 
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such  negative  virtues  could  not  do  better  than  study 
"  The  Tombstone  Treasure."  It  is  guileless  of  every- 
thing. No  tiniest  ripple  comes  to  disturb  the  blank 
surface  of  Mr.  Hume's  novel.  We  tried  our  best  to 
smile  when,  in  a  soliloquy,  the  hero  vehemently  cried  : 
"  Were  I  to  ask  her  in  marriage,  she  would  deem  me  a 
fortune-hunter  at  best";  and  again,  when  the  Irish 
heroine,  who  began  by  saying,  "  'Tis  delighted  I  am," 
remarked,  "  When  we  learn  why  these  errors  were  per- 
petrated "  ;  but  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  Even  the 
best  intentions  need  a  little  more  encouragement  than 
that. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

AN  elaborate  work  of  archaeological  and  topographical 
interest  is  due  from  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall 
next  week  under  the  title  of  "  The  Dolmens  of  Ireland." 
The  author,  Mr.  William  Copeland  Borlase,  has  devoted 
ten  years  to  the  production  of  the  five  volumes,  which 
will  throw  new  light  on  the  -megalithic  monuments 
known  to  antiquarians  as  "  dolmens,"  but  commonly  as 
"  cromlechs,"  in  which  the  Green  Isle  abounds. 

Another  book  which  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  will 
publish  at  the  same  time  has  the  ambitious  object  of 
affording  a  key  "  to  the  larger  developments  and  wider 
issues  of  the  Eastern  Question."  The  full  title  is  "The 
Eastern  Crisis  of  1897  and  British  Policy  in  the  Near 
East." 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  been  very  much  in  earnest  over 
his  "Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts,"  which  Messrs. 
Longmans  are  preparing  for  an  early  date.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  he  has  been 
able  to  produce  many  modern  stories  at  first  hand, 
besides  dealing  with  such  noteworthy  "spooks"  as  those 
of  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
Ricketts  and  Wesley,  and  the  ghost-lore  of  Iceland, 
China  and  the  Highlands.  Another  book  from  the 
same  prolific  pen,  "  Modern  Theology,"  is  also  ready. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  impartiality  in  the  matter  of  post- 
cards has  become  historical,  but  he  has  singled  out  Mr. 
John  Le  Breton  for  special  favour  in  a  long  letter  upon 
the  author's  new  novel  "  Miss  Tudor."  Commenting 
upon  the  music-hall  revelations  contained  therein,  he 
writes,  "  I  find  your  book  to  be  of  intense,  though 
most  painful,  interest.  Such  double-dyed  villains  as 
Lamb  are  not,  I  hope,  even  in  this  evil  world,  to  be 
found  every  day." 

Our  national  game  is  fast  acquiring  a  literature  of  its 
own.  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  are  issuing  a  third  and 
popular  edition  of  "Annals  of  Cricket,"  by  the  veteran 
Surrey  amateur,  Mr.  W.  W.  Read.  Besides  giving  the 
author's  experiences,  covering  twenty-four  years,  the 
volume  contains  a  history  of  the  game  from  its  birth, 
a  review  of  last  season's  tour  in  Australia,  and  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  J.  Shuter. 

Mr.  Ewing  Ritchie  ("  Christopher  Crayon  ")  is  giving 
the  world  the  benefit  of  his  observations  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  in  a  volume  which  he  calls 
"  Cities  of  the  Dawn."  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  is  producing 
it  on  the  8th  inst.,  together  with  a  work  of  theological 
interest,  "The  Place  of  Death  in  Evolution,"  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Newman  Smyth,  who  is  the  author  of  "  Per- 
sonal Creeds." 

Mr.  Edward  Whymper  is  supplementing  his  volume 
on  "  Chamounix  and  the  Range  of  Mont  Blanc  "  with 
another  on  "  Zermatt  and  the  Matterhorn."  Like  the 
former  book,  this  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  artist's  own 
productions,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Murray. 

A  new  selection  is  being  made  from  the  poems  of  the 
late  Hon.  Roden  Noel.  The  work  will  be  published, 
probably,  in  the  autumn,  by  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews,  with 
a  preface  by  Mr.  Percy  Addleshaw. 

The  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden, 
and  a  selected  portion  of  that  of  the  Rev.  W.  Walbran, 
of  Pendleton,  Clitheroe,  which  Messrs.  Sotheby  recently 
put  up  to  auction,  realized  a  total  of  ^861  18s.  The 
same  firm  announce  some  interesting  sales  during  the 
next  two  weeks.    On  the  10th  inst.  they  will  dispose 


of  a  very  complete  collection  of  George  Cruikshank's 
drawings,  including  the  illustrations  he  intended  for  his 
autobiography  and  a  nearly  complete  set  of  his  carica- 
tures ;  on  the  15th  inst.  they  will  hold  a  sale  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  among  the  latter  being  illuminated 
Horae,  Oriental  MSS.,  and  a  holograph  manuscript 
of  Mr.  Swinburne.  Some  rare  first  editions  of  modern 
authors  are  comprised  in  the  book  list. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  interest  will  attach  to  the 
sale  of  the  manuscript  memoir  of  Nelson's  early  life, 
written  entirely  in  his  own  handwriting,  at  Messrs. 
Sotheby's  on  the  15th.  The  same  date  is  fixed  for 
the  disposal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  autograph  manu- 
scripts, such  as  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "  Old  Mor- 
tality," "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  "  Castle  Dangerous," 
and  his  "  Essay  on  Popular  and  Ballad  Poetry." 

Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson  have  also  some  im- 
portant announcements  of  early  sales.  Among  these 
are  a  fine  collection  of  Ex-Libris,  with  examples  of 
Jacobean,  Chippendale  and  wreath  and  ribbon  styles, 
fixed  for  9  June.  The  following  day  will  see  the  sale  of 
the  liturgical  library  of  an  eminent  collector,  which 
includes  Horae  MSS.,  Breviaries,  Sarum  and  other 
missals.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  books  in  the 
fine  collection  which  will  come  to  the  hammer  on 
14  June  may  be  mentioned  R.  L.  Stevenson's  "Some 
College  Memories,"  which  is  one  of  thirty  copies  issued 
for  private  circulation  ;  a  first  edition  of  William 
Morris's  earliest  publication,  "  Sir  Galahad  "  ;  and 
first  editions  of  Grimm's  "  Popular  Stories"  and  "  The 
Humourist,"  with  etchings  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Two  fresh  series  of  photographic  albums  are  promised 
by  Messrs.  George  Newnes,  Limited.  The  first  will 
deal  with  the  Royal  River,  giving  copper-plate  views  of 
the  Thames,  from  Richmond  to  Oxford  ;  the  second 
will  be  of  zoological  interest,  giving  illustrations  of 
animals  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  photographed  by  Mr. 
Gambier  Bolton.    Both  will  be  issued  in  twelve  parts. 

Mr.  Kipling's  latest  compositions  are  a  poem  which 
he  designates  "The  Feet  of  the  Young  Men,"  and  an 
Indian  short  story,  entitled  "  The  Tomb  of  his 
Ancestors." 

To  keep  a  grasp  of  Jubilee  literature  is  becoming 
difficult.  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  is  adding  ten  volumes  to 
the  list  on  the  subject  of  British  Imperial  extension,  to 
be  called  "  Builders  of  the  British  Empire."  The  first 
volume  tells  the  story  of  Sir  Walter  "  Ralegh,"  as  the 
author,  Major  M.  A.  S.  Hume,  renders  the  great  adven- 
turer's name.  The  editor  of  the  series  is  Mr.  H.  F. 
Wilson,  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the 
dedication  has  been  accepted  by  the  Queen. 

The  loyalty  of  Oxford  is  to  be  expressed  at  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  by  its  Professor  of  Poetry,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Courthope  :  his  official  ode  will  be  issued  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  in  a  similar  form  to  that  of  Professor 
Palgrave  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Henry  Frovvde  has  also 
in  preparation  two  volumes  of  "Johnsonian  Miscel- 
lanies," edited  by  Dr.  G.  Birkbeck  Hill. 

The  criticism  of  lady  authors  of  the  past  generation 
by  their  successors  of  the  present  has  suggested  the 
motive  of  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett's  "  Women 
Novelists  of  Queen  Victoria's  Reign."  The  writers 
selected  for  the  task  are  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  Miss  Edna 
Lyall,  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Mrs.  Parr,  and 
Miss  Adeline  Sergeant. 

This  year  will  be  rich  in  biographies.  The  memoirs 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  have  been  entrusted  by 
the  Queen  to  Mr.  Prothero,  Editor  of  the  "  Quarterly 
Review."  Only  five  hundred  copies  will  be  printed  for 
private  circulation  among  friends  and  relatives.  The 
poets  will  be  represented  by  Mrs.  Coventry  Patmore's 
memoirs  of  her  husband,  in  which  she  will  be  assisted 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  and  Mr.  Basil  Champneys, 
who  designed  the  obelisk  monument  for  the  grave  in 
Lymington  Cemetery  ;  and  the  Life  of  Lord  Tennyson, 
which  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  are  reserving  for  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  death  on  6  October. 
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this  number;  and  another  will  appear  next  week.] 

NOTES. 

THE  consent  of  the  Porte  has  at  length  been  obtained 
to  an  armistice  which  is  to  last  until  peace  is  con- 
cluded, and  the  first  meeting  of  the  six  Ambassadors 
and  Tewfik  Pasha  to  discuss  the  conditions  of  peace 
has  been  held  at  the  Tophaneh  Palace.  The  negotia- 
tions will,  no  doubt,  be  prolonged  for  weeks,  if  not  for 
months.  The  Turk  looks  upon  bargaining  as  a  dramatic 
entertainment  and  is  endowed  with  the  proverbial  patience 
of  the  East;  while  the  Ambassadors,  one  and  all,  are  set 
upon  obtaining  good  terms  for  Greece.  Meanwhile  the 
harvest  in  Epirus  has  been  ruined  and  it  is  estimated  to 
have  been  worth  about  ^4,000,000  sterling.  The  way 
in  which  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  have  divided 
their  labours  is  curious  and  interesting.  The  Russian 
Ambassador,  M.  de  Nelidoff,  has  been  asked  to  draw  up 
a  memorandum  on  the  rectification  of  the  frontier  ;  M. 
Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador,  a  memorandum  on 
the  Capitulations,  and  Sir  Phillip  Currie  a  memorandum 
on  the  War  Indemnity.  In  other  words,  Russia  is 
supposed  to  be  best  fitted  to  deal  with  questions  of 
territory  and  Britain  with  questions  of  money,  while 
France  has  the  barren  honour  of  being  asked  to  decide 
questions  of  international  law. 

It  seems  likely  now  that  the  South  African  Committee 
will  soon  have  finished  its  investigation  into  the  causes 
and  circumstances  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  will  thus 
have  completed  the  first  half  of  its  futile  task.  There 
will  probably  be  a  minority  as  well  as  a  majority  report, 
and  confusion  will  be  worse  confounded  by  party  dis- 
sension. Neither  of  the  reports  will  command  respect, 
or,  indeed,  excite  any  interest  save  the  interest  of  idlest 
curiosity.  A  dozen  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  House 
of  Commons  have  been  engaged  in  this  inquiry 
for  some  months,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  deny 
that  their  labours  have  been  wasted,  and  worse  than 
wasted.  This  Committee  has  brought  the  methods  of 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  into  discredit  ;  it  has 
lessened  the  respect  with  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  by  the  general.  The 
blame  of  this  pretentious  fiasco  must  fall  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  He  was  the  person  to  propose  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  as  the  best  instrument  of  in- 
vestigation, and  his  chosen  Court  has  not  been  able  to 
clear  even  his  own  character  from  carefully  formulated 
charges. 

Mr.  Stead  still  accuses  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  a  guilty 
foreknowledge  of  the  Raid  ;  he  declares  that  the 
Colonial  Secretary  winked  at  the  revolutionary  enter- 


prise, and  roundly  asserts  that  he  is  now  indulging  in  a 
conspiracy  of  falsehood.  Of  course  Mr.  Stead  is  not 
to  be  taken  seriously  ;  his  accusations  rank  with  those 
of  Mr.  Labouchere,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
withheld  telegrams  have  deepened  a  certain  suspicion 
in  the  public  mind.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  suspicion  was  created  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
defence.  Dr.  Harris  says  that  he  spoke  openly 
to  Mr.  Fairfield,  and  his  testimony  before  the 
Committee  only  confirms  his  confidential  telegram  of 
October  1895.  To  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  replies  that 
Mr.  Fairfield  was  deaf!  But  other  persons  were 
present  at  Dr.  Harris's  interview  with  Mr.  Fairfield,  and 
those  persons  have  not  been  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  point.  Dr.  Harris  further  declares  that 
he  alluded  to  the  "plan"  in  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  admits  that  he  may 
have  done  so,  but  disposes  of  the  matter  by  saying  that 
he  did  not  take  the  hint.  Truly,  a  curious  pair  of 
officials  to  represent  England  in  a  matter  nearly  con- 
cerning the  national  honour  ! 

The  worst  of  the  business  is  that  these  grounds  for 
legitimate  suspicion  will  be  regarded  as  proofs  of 
complicity  by  the  Dutchmen  of  South  Africa.  Their 
mistrust  has  been  awakened,  and  they  are  naturally 
suspicious.  Two  out  of  three  of  the  Imperial  officials 
in  South  Africa,  they  well  say,  were  in  the  plot, 
and  the  two  chief  officials  in  England  preferred  to 
remain  in  wilful  ignorance  of  it  ;  and  the  proof 
is  that  the  Committee  did  not  dare  to  press 
the  examination.  If  ever  there  was  an  engineer 
hoist  with  his  own  petard  it  is  Mr.  Chamberlain.  As 
soon  as  he  proposed  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  wre 
declared  that  a  worse  instrument  for  the  elucidation  of 
facts  than  a  Parliamentary  Committee  could  not  be 
imagined  ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  persisted  for  reasons 
that  are  obvious  enough  now,  and  the  net  result  of  the 
foolish  fishing  of  the  Committee  is  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  and  the  chief  officials  under  him,  both  here  and 
in  South  Africa,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lord 
Rosmead,  have  come  badly  out  of  the  investigation. 

The  latest  news  from  South  Africa  is  both  interesting 
and  gratifying.  The  Afrikander  Bond,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Jan  Hofmeyr,  has  presented  an  address  to 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  congratulating  the  Queen-Empress 
on  her  sixty  years'  reign,  and  setting  forth  the  loyalty 
of  the  Cape  Dutch  to  the  throne  and  their  attachment 
to  the  Queen's  person.  The  telegram  says  that  Mr. 
Hofmeyr's  speech  was  "  impressive,"  and  we  can  well 
believe  it  ;  there  is  no  abler,  no  fairer-minded  man  in 
South  Africa  than  Mr.  Hofmeyr.  We  are  glad  to  read, 
too,  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  reply  gave  "utmost  satis- 
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faction  to  the  Bond  deputies  "  ;  the  policy  of  conciliating 
the  Dutch  is  the  only  possible  policy  in  South  Africato  day. 
Another  piece  of  good  news  is  that  the  Cape  Assembly 
has  with  practical  unanimity  adopted  Mr.  Rose-Innes's 
proposal  that  "steps  should  be  taken  to  arrange  some 
basis  of  contribution  by  this  Colony  to  the  Imperial 
Navy."  This  will  lead,  we  hope,  to  a  Federation  of 
Defence  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Motherland,  and 
those  who  stand  together  in  danger  will  find  other 
reasons  for  a  closer  union.  Lastly,  we  hear  that  the 
Commission  for  inquiring  into  industrial  grievances  in 
the  Transvaal  is  being  fairly  well  managed  ;  the  Boers, 
it  seems,  are  at  length  willing  to  hear  the  other  side, 
and  that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  business-like  character  of  the  debate  on  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Bill  has  been  maintained 
during  the  week,  thanks  to  the  continued  absence  of 
the  Irishmen,  and  also,  it  may  be  said,  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  Mr.  John  Morley.  Never  have  there  been 
so  many  short  speeches,  good  and  to  the  point,  as 
during  this  period  of  almost  ideal  activity  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Only  two  long  speeches  have 
been  delivered,  one  by  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  on 
the  question  of  the  inclusion  of  seamen,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Bainbridge,  pleading  for  mercy  for 
the  poor  colliery  proprietors,  of  whom  he  is  one. 
There  was  not  much  left  of  Mr.  Bainbridge  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  done  with  him.  Very  characteris- 
tically the  Colonial  Secretary  has  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity the  debate  has  offered  of  pouncing  upon  the 
Liberal  employers  who  have  criticized  the  Bill,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  completely  demolished  the  figures  upon  which 
the  coalowners  base  their  complaints  of  the  heavy 
burdens  the  Bill  will  impose  upon  them.  Mr.  Bainbridge 
was  not  very  comfortable  under  his  castigation.  He 
is  one  of  those  philanthropic  Liberals  whom  the  Social- 
ists hate  most  heartily,  the  model  village  kind  of  poli- 
tician of  whom  Mr.  Perks  is  another  example. 

The  best  debate  of  the  week  was  that  upon  the 
inclusion  of  seamen  in'the  Bill,  and,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
pointed  out,  it  differed  from  the  coalowners'  debate, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  a  proposal  from  a  Liberal  employer, 
Sir  F.  Evans,  the  Chairman  of  the  Union  Steamship 
Company,  not  to  exclude  but  to  include  his  trade 
within  the  scope  of  the  Bill.  In  reality  there  was  no 
difference  of  principle  between  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition  on  the  question.  It  was  purely  a  matter  of 
expediency.  Mr.  Chamberlain  admitted  at  the  outset 
that  sooner  or  later,  and  he  hoped  sooner,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  question, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  debate  Mr.  Balfour  repeated  the 
assurance  still  more  strongly.  One  important  difference 
of  detail,  however,  arose  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion. Three  of  the  most  important  steamship 
owners,  Sir  F.  Evans,  Sir  A.  Forwood,  and  Sir  E. 
Hill,  were  all  in  favour  of  the  inclusion  of  their 
industry  ;  but  a  number  of  speakers  representing  the 
smaller  shipping  industry — that  is  to  say,  the  sailing 
and  coasting  vessels — were  opposed  to  it.  This  can 
easily  be  understood.  The  number  of  accidents  in  the 
shipping  trade  is  very  large,  and  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  them  occur  on  sailing  vessels.  The  cost 
of  compensation  would  therefore  fall  heavily  on  the 
owners  of  smacks  and  other  small  vessels,  whilst  the 
big  steamship  companies  would  suffer  least.  The  point 
is  one  of  importance,  and  it  gave  added  force  to  the 
Government's  contention  that  the  question  must  be  left 
over  for  future  treatment.  The  proposal  to  include 
agricultural  labourers  in  the  Bill,  which  came  up  on 
the  same  day,  was  a  fiasco.  There  was  really  nothing 
to  be  said  for  the  proposal,  which  was  a  party  move 
and  no  more,  brought  forward  to  catch  votes  in  the 
agricultural  districts. 

The  attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords  towards  the  Bill 
is  already  being  discussed,  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  Lord  Londonderry  has  been  about  the  House  of 
Commons  a  good  deal.  It  is  expected  that,  being  a 
large  coalowner  himself,  he  will  champion  the  cause  of 
the  coalowners  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  is  a  strong 
man  and  a  good  speaker,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  will  have  at  least  the  private  sympathy  of  Lord 


Salisbury.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not 
likely  to  be  beaten  by  the  Peers,  much  as  they  dislike 
him.  With  his  masterful  way  he  may  be  depended  upon 
to  ram  the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords  as  he  has 
rammed  it  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Looking 
back  over  the  Committee  stage,  his  predominance  is 
very  apparent.  Throughout  the  debate  Sir  Matthew- 
White  Ridley  has  quietly  taken  a  back  seat.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  always  been  about,  but  he  has  taken  little 
part  in  the  discussion.  The  business  has  really  been 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Richard 
Webster.  The  latter  has  had  the  legal  part  of  it  in 
hand  ;  but  whenever  anything  serious  has  turned  up 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  sent  for.  The  two  have 
continually  contradicted  each  other  and  given  each 
other  away.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  official  superior 
and  has  always  come  out  uppermost. 

As  for  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  they  practically 
disappeared  from  the  discussion.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
and  Mr.  John  Morley  have  taken  no  part  in  it,  and  Mr. 
Asquith  in  his  rare  interventions  has  not  increased  his 
reputation.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  McKenna,  Mr.  John 
Wilson  of  Durham,  and  Mr.  Fenwick  have  really  led 
the  Opposition.  Mr.  Lawson  Walton  on  the  Liberal 
side  took  up  a  somewhat  original  attitude.  He  posed 
as  the  impartial  member,  favouring  neither  workman 
nor  employer,  and  as  he  is  an  able  man  with  a  lawyer's 
acumen,  he  got  some  of  his  amendments,  which  were 
mainly  legal,  accepted.  Sir  Robert  Reid,  a  Radical 
employer,  also  made  some  impression  with  his  amend- 
ments from  the  Radical  point  of  view. 

On  the  Conservative  side  Mr.  Ascroft,  the  member 
for  Oldham,  has  had  two  or  three  amendments  accepted, 
but  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  his  astute  incom- 
petence attribute  them  to  Mr.  Mawdsley,  J. P.,  better 
known  throughout  Lancashire  as  "Jim"  Mawdsley. 
Mr.  Ascroft  is  a  Lancashire  employer  who  seeks  popu- 
larity with  the  Labour  vote  in  his  constituency  by 
running  with  the  hare  and  hunting  with  the  hounds. 
He  has  no  influence  in  the  House,  save  what  comes 
from  Mr.  Mawdsley.  The  latter  is  a  sort  of  Labour 
John  Bull,  who  occasionally  is  seen  with  Mr.  John 
Burns,  but  more  often  with  Conservative  members. 
He  is  a  great  power  amongst  the  Lancashire  people, 
and  as  he  is  a  good  fellow  and  something  of  a  sports- 
man, he  has  many  friends  and  a  good  deal  of  influ- 
ence. In  fact,  he  guides  the  policy  of  the  Conservative 
Labour  members  to  a  great  extent,  and  Lord  James  of 
Hereford,  once  Sir  Henry  James  of  Bury,  has  much 
to  thank  him  for.  This  old-fashioned  Trades-Unionist, 
ready  to  move  just  fast  enough  for  the  times,  is  an 
interesting  figure  amongst  what  may  be  called  the 
attaches  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  scene  in  the  House  with  the  Irish  M.P.'s,  on  the 
Friday  of  last  week,  over  the  Financial  Relations  busi- 
ness was  amusing,  but  like  most  Irish  scenes  too 
theatrical.  Mr.  Willie  Redmond  was  the  most  effective 
comedian  of  the  company.  The  innocently  impudent 
air  with  which  he  replied  to  Mr.  Lowther's  politely 
worded  ruling  :  "  I  have  listened  to  your  ruling,  Mr. 
Lowther,  very  patiently,"  was  very  funny,  but  his  cry 
of  "  Send  for  the  Horse  Guards  !  "  when  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  was  sent  for  to  escort  him  out  forced  the  note 
a  little.  Admiral  Field  was  the  last  man  to  go,  and 
unlike  the  rest  politely  spared  the  Serjeant-at-Arms 
the  trouble  of  putting  him  out,  with  a  dramatic  "  I  will 
obey."  Mr.  Lowther,  always  an  admirable  Chairman  of 
Committees,  kept  his  temper  during  the  scene,  though 
towards  the  end  he  grew  visibly  a  little  impatient. 

The  County  Council  has  practically  smashed  its  own 
Works  Department.  There  was  a  tie  on  Tuesday 
on  a  vote  involving  the  direct  question  of  the  continu- 
ance of  this  curious  experiment  in  the  Municipalization 
of  Labour,  and  the  Progressives  accept  this  as  a  defeat 
in  a  Council  in  which  they  have  still  a  slight  numerical 
majority.  Truth  to  tell,  not  a  few  of  them  are  immensely 
relieved  at  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  an  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea  which  cost  them  a  dozen  seats  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  which  London  as  a  whole  is  not  in  love  with. 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  and  the  little  Socialist  clique  who 
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captured  and  ran  the  first  two  Councils  have  only  them- 
selves to  thank  for  the  ignominious  failure  of  their 
favourite  fad.  Nobody  is  over-fond  of  the  contractor, 
and  if  the  new  rulers  of  London  had  adopted  some  sys- 
tem such  as  is  adopted  by  two  or  three  great  Railway 
Companies,  of  using  direct  employment  as  a  check  on 
any  attempt  to  form  a  contractors'  "  ring,"  they  would 
have  carried  sensible  people  with  them.  But  the  senti- 
mentalists had  their  way  ;  the  contractor  was  to  be 
"  abolished,"  and  a  gang  of  subsidized  workmen  created 
who  would  on  the  one  hand  get  "model"  wages,  and 
on  the  other  would  act  as  a  Pretorian  Guard  which  would 
secure  the  return  of  Progressives  to  power  for  all  time. 

This  was  not,  of  course,  the  avowed  object  of  the 
municipalizers.  They  said  they  could  get  the  London 
work  done  better  and  cheaper  under  the  new  plan  than 
under  the  old.  As  any  business  man  could  have  foretold, 
the  attempt  was  a  disastrous  failure.  On  certain  under- 
ground work  where  it  was  impossible  to  check  the  re- 
sults accurately,  the  department  claimed  an  enormous 
profit,  but  as  time  went  on  it  became  clearer  and  clearer 
that,  so  far  as  architectural  work  was  concerned — work 
that  could  be  examined  and  judged  by  results — the  depart- 
ment's output  was  bad  and  costly.  Then  the  unfortunate 
officials,  whose  position  depended  on  keeping  the  Works 
Department  in  operation,  began  to  falsify  their  books, 
in  order  if  possible  to  conceal  the  growing  deficit,  and 
when  this  fraud  was  discovered  the  game  was  virtually 
up.  A  great  pother  has  been  made  over  a  phrase  in 
which  Mr.  Boulnois  made  inquiries  as  to  who  had 
"instigated"  the  officials  to  manipulate  their  books. 
Mr.  Boulnois  is  not  the  most  judicious  of  controversial- 
ists, but  in  its  proper  sense  the  word  was  perfectly 
justified.  The  Works  Department  is  now  smashed 
beyond  redemption,  and  the  ratepayers  may  make  up 
their  minds  to  pay  the  bill — a  quarter  of  a  million  or 
so — with  as  good  grace  as  possible. 

Mr.  Balfour's  scheme  of  Irish  Local  Government  has 
again  brought  the  question  of  "  Home  Rule  All  Round  " 
to  the  front,  and  the  English  and  Scotch  Radicals 
have  been  in  conference  during  the  week  in  the 
endeavour  to  decide  on  some  plan  that  will,  as  far  as 
may  be,  retain  the  phrase  Home  Rule  while  dropping 
the  reality.  That  certain  administrative  details,  such 
as  gas  and  water  and  railways  and  electric  lighting, 
can  be  perfectly  well  settled  locally  without  going 
through  the  costly  absurdity  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  at 
Westminster  is  not  disputed,  and  the  Radicals  hope  to 
formulate  some  scheme  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of 
Central  Councils  or  County  Councils  such  as  will  satisfy 
Scotland  and  Wales  without  too  obviously  throwing 
the  Irish  national  claims  overboard.  The  extreme  Irish 
Nationalists  are,  of  course,  up  in  arms  ;  but  they 
hardly  count  any  longer,  and  there  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  the  bulk  of  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  in 
Ireland,  having  got  all  they  really  wanted,  and  having 
the  open  approval  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  break  with  the  village  ruffians  and 
"bad  boys"  with  whom  they  have  so  long  been  in 
uneasy  alliance. 

The  Uganda  Railway  was  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
steps  in  the  "forward"  Colonial  programme  instituted 
by  the  present  Government,  and  it  is  by  far  the  greatest 
enterprise  of  modern  times  in  that  continent.  It  will 
open  up  the  whole  great  Equatorial  plateau  and  the 
Lakes  district  to  trade,  and  will  enable  our  forces  in 
Egypt  to  join  hands  with  British  East  Africa  and 
effectually  check  Russian  and  French  intrigues  in 
Abyssinia.  But  we  regret  to  say  that  its  good  effects 
seem  in  danger  of  being  nullified  by  the  inexplicable 
delay  in  its  construction.  A  hundred  miles  of  rails 
were  to  have  been  laid  by  the  end  of  this  month,  but 
according  to  latest  accounts  little  more  than  half  that 
distance  will  have  been  completed.  Disease  and  lack 
of  labour  are  pleaded  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  mitiga- 
tion of  this  inefficiency,  but  red  tape  and  officialism 
are  really  at  the  bottom  of  it.  They  had  cholera  and 
floods  and  war  and  shortness  of  labour  to  contend  with 
in  Egypt  last  year;  but,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  General 
Kitchener's  men  have  succeeded  in  laying  some  263 
miles  of  rails  since  April  last,  as  against  less  than  one- 


fourth  laid  in  the  same  time  by  the  Foreign  Office  with 
all  the  resources  of  the  Indian  Government  at  its  back. 

That  fatuous  young  person,  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans, 
has  been  sending  home  more  of  the  fairy  tales  with 
which  the  French  public  is  beguiled  about  Abyssinia. 
Frenchmen  are  invited  to  believe  that  the  Emperor 
Menelek  is  ready  to  swear  eternal  friendship  with  them 
for  sheer  love  of  the  beautiful  eyes  of  "  la  belle 
France."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Emperor  is  an 
extremely  shrewd,  hard-headed  person,  who  is  under 
no  illusions  as  to  the  reasons  why  he  has  suddenly 
become  such  an  object  of  interest  to  so  many  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe.  The  stories  which  some  of 
the  French  newspapers  are  circulating  as  to  the  failure 
of  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd's  mission  are,  of  course,  invented 
on  the  boulevards  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
story  as  to  the  real  object  of  M.  Bonvalot's  mission — 
to  assist  Captain  Marchand,  who  is  reported  to  be 
approaching  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  from  the  French 
Congo  in  order  to  forestall  Baron  Dhanis,  who  is 
alleged  to  be  acting  with  the  approval  of  the  British 
Government.  It  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  say  that  weeks 
ago  the  report  was  circulated  in  Paris  that  a  French 
expedition  had  actually  crossed  the  Nile  and  was  ap- 
proaching the  Abyssinian  province  of  Godjam  ! 

In  its  Wednesday's  issue  the  "  Manchester  Guardian" 
published  a  facsimile  of  the  Amharic  text  of  the  Treaty 
concluded  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia  in  October  last, 
after  the  Italian  defeat  at  Adowa.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  of  us  who  do  not  read  Amharic  the  text  is  accom- 
panied by  an  English  translation  ;  but  unfortunately 
this  translation  differs  materially  from  the  Italian  version 
of  the  treaty.  The  main  difference  is  in  the  clause 
relating  to  the  future  disposition  of  territory  which 
Italy  may  decide  to  abandon,  and  to  settle  the  matter 
the  "Guardian"  obtained  another  and  perfectly  inde- 
pendent translation  of  the  disputed  clause.  The  mis- 
fortune is  that  the  third  doctor  called  in  differs  from 
both  his  colleagues.  The  history  of  the  copy  from 
which  the  facsimile  is  made  is  curious.  It  was  handed 
to  Mr.  Wilde,  the  "  Guardian's  "  Special  Correspondent, 
by  Menelek's  express  orders,  on  Mr.  Wilde  undertaking 
that  it  should  be  published  in  England,  the  Emperor 
explaining  that  after  the  mistranslation  of  the  Uciali 
Treaty  he  had  no  confidence  in  Italian  translations. 

The  release  of  Lieutenant  Henderson  and  the  other 
members  of  his  expedition,  who  were  captured  by  a 
force  of  Sofas  near  Va  in  the  "back  blocks"  of 
Ashantiland,  entirely  confirms  the  view  which  we  ex- 
pressed a  month  ago  that  the  Almami  Samory  had  no 
intention  of  deliberately  taking  hostile  action  against 
Great  Britain.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
Henderson  expedition  was  attacked  by  one  of  Samoiy's 
lieutenants  in  an  excess  of  zeal,  and  the  Almami  is 
evidently  anxious  to  smooth  matters  over,  as  he  has 
not  only  released  the  captives  but  sent  presents  by  them 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast.  What  is  done 
cannot  be  undone,  and  though  the  loss  of  the  native 
official  Ferguson,  who  was  an  exceptionally  useful  man, 
is  to  be  regretted,  it  is  clearly  to  our  interest  not  to 
make  any  difficulty  about  accepting  Samory's  explana- 
tions and  expressions  of  regret. 

Mr.  Ney  Elias  was  of  an  almost  morbidly  retiring 
disposition,  and  the  many-headed  public  neither  knew 
nor  cared  anything  about  him  ;  but  his  death  early  this 
week  has  removed  not  only  a  most  distinguished  ex- 
plorer and  public  servant,  but  perhaps  our  most 
learned  authority  on  Central  Asian  geography.  He 
published  little,  and  that  little  was  never  served  up  with 
pomp  and  ceremony  for  popular  consumption,  but  every 
geographer  knew  that  what  Ney  Elias  said  might  be 
implicitly  relied  on.  It  was  impossible  to  think  of  him 
and  "travellers'  tales"  as  even  remotely  associated 
together.  He  was  the  first  to  cross  Central  Asia  from 
East  to  West,  and  his  journeyings  in  and  around  "the 
roof  of  the  world  "  were  many.  Almost  his  last  piece  of 
work  was  the  preparation  for  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  a  statement  of  what  still  remained  to  be 
done  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  Central 
Asian  geography. 
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The  "  Diamond  Jubilee  Hymn  "  which  is  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  church-goers  at  the  thanksgiving'  service  on 
20  June  is  a  miserably  poor  production.  The  author, 
the  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  has  in  his  time  written  one  or 
two  good  hymns,  among  which  the  well-known  "  For 
all  Thy  Saints"  has  the  true  ring  of  sacred  poetry. 
But  in  the  present  example  his  lordship  has  aimed  at 
the  twaddling  commonplace  and  hit  it.  He  has 
chosen  a  trivial  metre,  full  of  double  rhymes,  which  in 
our  language  are  peculiarly  awkward  and  difficult 
unless  in  the  hands  of  a  Swinburne  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
fine  line,  or  a  suggestive  thought,  in  the  whole 
wretched  piece  of  doggerel.  It  is  too  bad  that  so  poor 
a  thing  should  be  practically  forced  by  authority  upon 
the  clergy  and  people. 

The  late  Canon  W.  R.  Churton,  whose  death  from 
heart  disease  in  a  London  omnibus  attracted  some 
attention,  was  one  of  those  men  who  do  not  come 
prominently  before  the  public,  but  exercise  profound 
personal  influence  within  their  own  circle.  He  was  a 
shy,  retiring  man,  absent  and  strange  in  manner  ;  but 
a  learned  scholar,  an  unwearied  worker,  and  greatly 
loved  and  honoured  by  those  who  knew  him  well.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  at  Cambridge  and  in  the  many 
missionary  activities  to  which  he  gave  his  unrewarded 
labour. 

A  word  of  warning  seems  necessary  to  those  who  are 
organizing  welcomes  to  the  Colonial  Premiers.  It  is 
important  that  the  compliments  paid  them  should  not 
be  overdone.  We  should  not  risk  disgusting  our 
visitors  with  fulsome  flattery  on  the  one  hand  or  giving 
them  an  exaggerated  notion  of  their  own  importance 
on  the  other.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  men  of  grit,  and, 
properly  utilized,  their  visit  will  be  of  immense  utility 
to  the  future  of  the  Empire.  Royal  carriages,  royal 
servants  and  royal  receptions  are  unaccustomed  luxuries, 
and  already  we  have  heard  more  than  one  sentiment  of 
enthusiastic  regard  for  the  Queen  which  would  hardly 
have  fallen  from  the  same  lips  in  the  same  terms  a  year 
ago. 

Scarcely  was  the  announcement  made  with  due  pomp 
that  Mr.  Lipton,  the  grocer-man,  was  the  anonymous 
donor  of  the  ,£25,000  to  the  Princess's  Fund  when 
little  paragraphs  flew  about  from  paper  to  paper  de- 
claring that  Mr.  Lipton  would  be  knighted  for  his 
munificence.  Now  this  is  surely  reducing  titular 
honour  to  an  absurdity.  As  we  pointed  out,  Mr. 
Lipton  knows  all  the  uses  of  advertisement ;  he  has 
doubtless  found  out  by  this  time  that  his  gift  was 
an  excellent  "  reclame,"  and  to  win  honour  as  well  as 
money  by  charity  should  not  be  so  easy.  Besides, 
how  can  the  Conservative  party  give  a  knighthood  to 
Mr.  Lipton?  Mr.  Lipton,  we  hear,  professes  Liberal 
tenets  ;  he  takes  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  too,  here 
and  there  to  his  over-sea  tea  plantations  on  his  yacht, 
and  the  Marquis  is  an  influential  Liberal.  But  then  the 
Liberals  are  out  of  power,  and  cannot  reward  their  sup- 
porters, while  the  Conservatives  can.  That  is,  of 
course,  a  reason  to  be  weighed  ;  and  then  we  hear  that 
when  Mr.  Lipton  had  got  his  little  grocer-shop  in  Glas- 
gow five  and  twenty  years  ago  he  was  the  secretary  of 
a  local  Conservative  association.  On  the  whole,  we 
suppose  Mr.  Lipton  would  be  as  valuable  an  accession 
to  the  Conservative  party  as  was  Mr.  Dewar. 

So  Sarah,  "  the  great  and  good,"  is  once  more  coming 
to  London  under  the  asgis  of  Mr.  Mayer,  and  the  smart 
set  will  throng  to  the  Adelphi  to  applaud  her  Loren- 
zaccio.  We  saw  her  in  the  piace  in  Paris  some 
months  ago,  and  we  can  only  give  it  as  our  opinion 
that  her  acting  was  preposterous.  In  Loren- 
zaccio,  De  Musset  has  poured  out  all  his  better  dis- 
illusion ;  he  has  filled  a  melodramatic  romantic  mould 
with  realistic  pessimism,  and  Sarah  "spouts"  the 
world-weariness  as  she  learned  to  spout  the  passion  of 
Dona  Sol  thirty  years  ago.  She  postures  in  her  man's 
dress  and  declaims;  and  soliloquies  like  that  of  Hamlet 
should  not  be  declaimed  but  said — slowly,  bitterly,  as 
if  wrung  out  of  an  aching  heart.  Paris,  thinking  Paris, 
went  mad  in  admiration  of  her  Lorenzaccio,  but  think- 
ing London  will  condemn  it,  we  feel  sure. 


THE  GREAT  UNDECORATED. 

IN  any  list  of  Birthday  honours  or  New  Year  honours 
one  expects  to  see  the  name  of  at  least  one  distin- 
guished man.  Provincial  mayors,  political  martyrs 
who  have  sacrificed  themselves  for  their  party,  faithful 
but  obscure  Civil  servants,  army  veterans  and  naval 
heroes,  City  magnates,  millionaire  bankers  or  brewers, 
Indian  magistrates  and  Colonial  governors,  all  loom 
large  on  such  occasions.  Amidst  the  jumble  of  undis- 
tinguished recipients  of  Royal  favour  there  is  occa- 
sionally to  be  discovered  a  name  that  comes  under  none 
of  the  preceding  categories ;  and  such  a  name  be- 
longs invariably  to  one  of  two  classes.  Either  it  is 
the  name  of  some  Society  man  with  no  qualifications 
whatever  beyond  the  favouritism  of  Court  circles,  or, 
more  rarely,  it  is  the  name  of  some  really  distinguished 
man.  To  the  class  of  the  undecorated  belong  half  the 
men  of  distinction  in  the  highest  walks  of  life.  When 
a  man  has  for  years  been  in  the  front  rank  of  his  pro- 
fession, has  served  his  fellows  in  art  or  science,  letters, 
learning,  or  journalism,  has  even  been  president  of  his 
institute,  and  has  won  perhaps  a  more  than  European 
reputation,  if  then  he  is  still  ignored  by  the  Court 
flunkeys  who  regulate  the  lists  of  honours,  there  comes 
a  time  when  for  him  it  is  the  greater  honour  to  remain 
untitled.  Michael  Faraday  remained  plain  Michael 
Faraday  to  the  last,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  declines  the 
baronetcy  which  was  not  offered  him  until  he  had 
passed  fourscore  years. 

Let  us  take  a  review  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
The  great  undecorated  in  1897  are  no  less  distinguished 
than  their  predecessors  :  for  a  glance  at  any  recent 
biographical  dictionary  of  living  men  will  show  how 
largely  the  aristocracy  of  talent  must  be  sought  outside 
the  pages  of  Debrett. 

Take  Science.  There  is  one  Briton  who  has  received 
from  foreign  Governments  more  decorations  than  any 
civilian  in  Europe.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  printing 
telegraph,  inventor  too  of  the  microphone.  His  name 
is  David  Hughes.  Yet  his  own  ungrateful  country  has 
never  shown  him  the  slightest  recognition.  There  is 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  naturalist  who  shares  with 
Darwin  the  undying  fame  of  having  discovered  the 
evolution  of  species.  Darwin  died  officially  ignored, 
and  Wallace  will  probably  share  that  non-unique 
distinction.  Few  men  have  a  wider  reputation 
round  the  globe  than  Professor  Crookes.  Inventor 
of  the  radiometer,  discoverer  of  the  Crookes'  tube 
with  which,  twenty  years  after  its  discovery,  Rontgen 
(or  von  Rontgen  as  we  must  call  him,  since  he  was 
promptly  honoured  by  his  Sovereign  for  the  distinction 
his  discovery  conferred  on  his  University  and  town) 
produced  the  famous  Rontgen  rays,  and  discoverer  of 
several  new  chemical  substances,  including  the  element 
thallium,  Crookes  yet  remains — even  after  the  year  of 
his  presidency  of  the  Chemical  Society — plain  Mr. 
Crookes.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Swan,  doubly  marked 
out  by  his  invention  of  the  carbon  process  of  permanent 
photography  and  by  his  production  of  the  first  incan- 
descent vacuum  lamp  with  a  carbon  burner.  There  is 
Dr.  Frankland,  the  distinguished  chemist  and  analyst. 
Amongst  astronomers  there  is  the  veteran  observer 
Dr.  Huggins,  the  ever-active  Professor  Norman  Lockyer, 
to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Christie,  who,  though  Astronomer- 
Royal,  still  remains  plain  Mr.  Christie.  He  is  an  official, 
it  is  true,  under  the  Crown,  but  so  is  Captain  Abney, 
the  pioneer  of  orthochromatic  photography  and  the 
authority  on  colour-vision,  and  so  also  is  Mr.  Preece, 
the  genial  chief  electrician  of  the  Post  Office.  Amongst 
the  biologists  Professor  Michael  Foster,  whose  efforts 
to  raise  biological  study  at  Cambridge  have  been  so 
unwearied  and  so  successful,  has  earned  a  claim  for 
distinction  if  by  nothing  else  than  his  prolonged  ser- 
vices as  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  botany 
Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
has  something  more  than  an  official  claim.  His  work 
in  the  Royal  Society  has  extended  over  many  years. 
Amongst  the  physiologists  are  several  whose  names 
are  renowned  over  Europe  for  their  contributions  to 
science  of  the  highest  value  ;  yet  they  are  persistently 
passed  over,  while  Court  surgeons  and  fashionable  phy- 
sicians receive  knighthoods  and  baronetcies.  Amongst 
the  engineers,  though  the  neglect  has  not  been  quite 
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so  grievous,  it  is  a  scandal  that  no  recognition  has 
been  given  to  Osborne  Reynolds  of  Manchester,  the 
Rankine  of  our  time.  Wolfe  Barry,  the  engineer  of  the 
Tower  Bridge,  is  still  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  ;  though,  if  our 
recollection  is  right,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
the  bridge  a  baronetcy  was  given  to  the  gentleman 
who  merely  happened  as  Lord  Mayor  to  walk  first 
over  it. 

In  the  world  of  letters  there  is  a  similar  tale  to  tell. 
Let  your  litterateur  be  a  party  politician,  then,  though  a 
mere  hack  writing  to  order,  he  has  more  chance  of  re- 
ceiving from  his  Sovereign  a  mark  of  favour  than  were 
he  the  most  distinguished  author  or  the  first  scholar  of 
his  time.  A  deanery  or  a  bishopric  appears  to  be  the 
only  possible  reward  for  a  distinguished  historian. 
Froude  and  Carlyle  both  died  undecorated.  If  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  are  known  without  the  prefix  "  Mr.," 
it  is  not  because  of  any  such  reason  as  precludes  us 
from  speaking  of  "  Mr."  Lewis  Morris.  Browning  died 
untitled.  John  Ruskin  drifted  into  an  honoured  retire- 
ment, while  the  pigmies  in  literature  have  been  re- 
warded with  honours  of  another  sort.  That  George 
Meredith  should  never  have  been  offered  the  slightest 
distinction  is  a  scandal.  England  possesses  one  name 
of  world-wide  fame  in  philosophy,  that  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  Yet  the  one  distinction  possible  to  Mr. 
Spencer — that  of  being  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  as 
the  late  Mr.  Huxley  was — has  so  far  been  withheld  from 
him.  Although  the  Queen  recently  created  for  women 
a  special  order  of  merit  which  is  not  (apparently)  re- 
stricted to  members  of  the  Primrose  League,  it  is 
amazing  that  as  yet  it  should  not  have  been  bestowed 
on  either  our  leading  poetess  or  our  leading  paintress, 
the  two  really  distinguished  women  in  England  to-day. 
Certainly  there  are  some  things  managed  better  in 
other  countries  than  our  own.  The  prompt  recogni- 
tion of  von  Rontgen  by  the  Regent  of  Bavaria  and  by 
the  German  Emperor  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
When  Nansen  visited  Paris,  on  his  very  first  lecture  a 
Minister  attended  to  bestow  upon  him  the  insignia  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  When  he  lectured  in  London 
the  Prince  took  the  chair — and  there  the  matter  ended. 
When  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond  gave  the  Davy-Faraday 
laboratory  for  research,  at  a  cost  of  ,£100,000,  the 
Prince  came  to  the  opening  ceremony  ;  but  all  the  title 
he  bestowed  upon  the  munificent  donor  was  the  mis- 
placed epithet  of  "  Professor."  Had  half  the  sum  been 
secretly  conveyed  by  some  brewer  or  tobacconist  to  the 
war-chest  of  a  political  party,  a  baronetcy  at  least 
would  have  promptly  followed. 

Meantime  titles  are  already  being  showered  upon  ob- 
scure officials.  Last  week's  "Times"  gave  a  list  of 
honours  conferred  personally  by  the  Queen  upon  the 
most  undistinguished  men — if  we  except  the  Director- 
General  of  Ordnance — whom  we  have  ever  seen  collected 
together  in  any  such  list.  Amongst  these  now  titled 
items  there  figured  a  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Customs, 
a  Commissioner  of  Inland  Revenue,  a  legal  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland;  and,  to  crown  all, 
as  if  secretaries  and  under-secretaries  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently recognized,  the  proud  dignity  of  K.C.M.G.  was 
conferred  upon  an  Assistant-Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies. 

The  tale  is  left  but  half  told.  There  are  young  men, 
like  Ramsay,  the  discoverer  of  the  new  element  helium, 
who  can  afford  to  wait  ;  and  there  are  old  men  grown 
grey  in  literature,  or  art,  or  science,  to  whom  it  is  too 
late  to  offer  any  official  honours.  But  the  scandal  of 
the  neglect  of  the  really  distinguished  men,  particularly 
in  science,  remains  as  a  blot  not  quickly  to  be  erased. 
The  onus  of  retrieving  this  scandal  rests  on  those  who 
are  responsible  for  its  existence. 

POLICE  CORRUPTION  IN  INDIA. 

TT  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  India  is  now  practically 
A  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  the  money-lenders,  the 
middlemen  and  the  police.  It  is  therefore  the  custom 
of  planters  and  well-to-do  zemindars  to  pay  regularly 
the  subordinate  members  of  the  police  force,  so  as  to 
escape  persecution  in  the  numerous  petty  cases  which 
are  constantly  cropping  up  on  their  estates.  I,  how- 
ever, returned  to  India,  in  1888,  in  a  virtuous  frame  of 
mind  and  with  very  lofty  ideas  regarding  the  immo- 


rality of  encouraging  bribery  and  corruption  among  the 
natives.  But  the  reward  of  virtue  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  in  the 
gorgeous  East,  and  before  long  I  found  myself  at 
loggerheads  with  the  head-constable  of  the  thdnd  near 
my  factory. 

One  morning  while  quietly  writing  in  my  bungalow  I 
was  disturbed  by  a  commotion  in  the  grounds,  and  on 
going  into  the  verandah  my  ears  were  assailed  by  a 
shrill  chorus  from  a  gang  of  women  and  children  who 
had  come  to  complain  that  the  bread-winners  of  their 
hamlet  had  been  marched  off  to  the  thdnd  by  the  police 
and  village  watchmen.  The  women  and  children  had 
arrived  at  the  bungalow  carrying  their  beds,  cooking- 
pots  and  other  articles  of  household  furniture  on  their 
heads,  as  a  gentle  hint  to  me  that  they  were  prepared 
to  desert  their  village  under  the  pressure  of  their  woes. 
Seeing  that  they  undoubtedly  were  in  great  distress, 
I  despatched  one  of  my  servants  on  horseback  to  the 
thdnd  to  endeavour  to  effect  the  release  of  their 
lords  and  masters.  The  messenger  soon  returned 
and  informed  me  that  there  was  only  one  way  of 
"squaring"  the  Behar  police — a  way  which  the  sahib, 
an  old  planter,  must  know  full  well ;  failing  that,  the 
head-constable  had  intimated  that  the  case  must  go  for 
trial  before  the  subdivisional  officer,  as  it  constituted  a 
serious  charge  of  theft  of  firewood  and  wilful  damage 
to  the  trees  of  a  wealthy  Brahman  cultivator.  I  was 
fresh  from  England,  my  very  clothes  still  retaining  the 
peculiar  smell  of  the  streets  of  London,  and  I  was 
determined  that  my  new-born  virtue  should  not  be 
undermined  by  the  importunities  of  a  corrupt  head- 
constable.  Moreover,  I  knew  that  the  charge  was 
frivolous,  as  it  is  the  custom  for  villagers  to  gather 
firewood  in  the  mango-groves,  which  generally  belong 
in  great  part  to  the  zemindar.  I  therefore  stiffened  my 
back  and  refused  to  open  my  purse-strings  ;  and  with 
some  difficulty  I  prevailed  upon  the  women  to  return  to 
their  village,  under  a  promise  that  I  would  write  and 
explain  matters  to  the  magistrate  of  the  subdivision. 
My  letter  to  the  subdivisional  officer  seemed  to  upset 
the  dignity  of  the  Bench,  since  it  was  resented  as  an  act 
of  impertinent  interference  ;  so  I  had  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  doubtful  consolation  of  having  to  pay  the  law 
expenses  and  fines  which  were  imposed  upon  men 
whose  daily  wage  amounted  to  something  like  twopence 
a  day  for  each  individual  when  in  full  work. 

A  month  or  two  elapsed  before  I  again  had  a  passage- 
of-arms  with  the  head-constable.  In  fact,  I  had  almost 
forgotten  his  existence  until  a  man  rushed  up  to  me  in 
a  paroxysm  of  grief  and  threw  himself  at  my  feet,  im- 
ploring protection.  This  was  towards  the  end  of 
March,  and  strong  hot  west  winds  had  ushered  in  the 
season  for  village  fires — a  time  of  year  which  generally 
brings  a  rich  harvest  to  the  pockets  of  the  Indian  police. 
The  poor  creature  at  my  feet  sobbed  his  heart  out, 
while  in  broken  sentences  he  related  how  a  fire  had 
suddenly  consumed  the  grass-huts  of  his  hamlet  when 
all  the  male  and  female  adults  were  in  the  fields  harvest- 
ing their  crops  ;  and  before  they  arrived  to  the  rescue 
his  only  child,  asleep  in  the  cottage,  had  been  burnt  to 
death.  This  sad  calamity  necessitated  a  police  inquiry, 
and  the  poverty-stricken  ryot  had  to  pledge  all  his 
brass  pots  to  raise  sufficient  rupees  to  satisfy  the  demand 
of  the  stony-hearted  constable.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
consider  whether  the  loss  of  his'child  or  the  loss  of  his 
rupees  gave  the  ryot  sufficient  courage  to  beard  the 
police  ;  but  acting  on  my  advice  he  hardened  his  heart 
and  brought  his  case  before  the  subdivisional  officer.  The 
head-constable,  however,  treated  the  matter  lightly,  and 
so  worked  upon  the  fears  of  the  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
secution that  the  case  completely  broke  down  for  want 
of  sufficient  evidence  when  it  came  on  for  trial.  In 
fact,  the  police  officer  emerged  from  court  with  flying 
colours,  and  with  anger  in  his  heart  against  me  for 
having  instigated  a  despised  ryot  to  beard  him  in  such 
an  unheard-of  manner.  The  ryots,  however,  came  to 
realize  the  fact  that  I  was  making  a  stand  on  their 
behalf  against  police  oppression,  so  they  always  came 
to  me  when  threatened  by  their  old  enemies,  the  lal- 
pagri-voallas.  My  money  was  spent  freely  in  assisting 
them,  and,  although  we  had  not  the  satisfaction  of 
winning  any  cases  against  the  minions  of  the  law,  we 
congratulated  ourselves  on  our  courage  in  harrying  the 
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nest  of  the  oppressors.  Our  fame  in  this  respect  sprea 
far  and  wide,  and  it  even  induced  a  party  of  peaceful 
traders  to  follow  our  example  on  one  eventful  occasion. 
To  describe  how  this  happened  I  must  explain  that  in 
North  Behar  nearly  all  the  district  roads  are  unmetalled, 
and  most  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  are  made  up  of 
three  distinct  tracks,  the  highway  in  the  middle  being 
strictly  reserved  for  carriages  with  springs,  ekkas, 
and  pedestrians,  while  the  two  lower  roads,  on  each  side 
of  the  highway,  are  devoted  to  trading  and  village  carts. 
This  arrangement  causes  a  great  deal  of  heart-burning 
among  the  natives,  from  whom  a  cess  is  levied  for  the 
maintenance  of  all  roads  throughout  the  district, 
although  they  are  invariably  abused  and  punished  if 
caught  trespassing  on  the  well-kept  middle  highway. 
This  is  the  harder  for  them  to  bear,  as  the  side- 
tracks reserved  for  their  carts  are  never  in  good  repair, 
the  proverbial  corduroy  road  of  America  being  a 
bowling-green  in  comparison  with  the  cart  roads  of 
India,  along  which  all  the  important  trade  of  the  interior 
has  to  pass.  Moreover,  the  deep  ruts  in  the  side-roads 
become  veritable  quagmires  after  an  inch  or  two  of 
rain  has  fallen  ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
men  should  grumble  at  their  bullocks  having  to  drag 
heavily  laden  carts  through  roads  in  this  condition. 
Now  Behar  is  the  most  densely  populated  province  in 
all  India,  and  this  is  my  excuse  for  wearying  the  reader 
with  a  short  description  of  the  public  highways  and  their 
by-laws. 

The  month  of  May  in  all  its  fiery  heat  was  upon  us 
when  one  night  a  welcome  storm  of  heavy  rain  cooled 
the  atmosphere  for  a  few  hours.  In  the  early  morning 
a  party  of  four  left  my  bungalow  with  the  object  of 
inhaling  as  much  as  possible  of  the  deliciously  cool 
air  which  came  as  a  breath  from  heaven  after  weeks  of 
oppressive  heat  and  lassitude.  Our  spirits  were  high, 
men  and  horses  being  equally  influenced  by  the  tem- 
porary change  in  the  weather,  so  that  even  the  quietest 
hack  of  the  lot  put  up  his  back,  squealed,  and  hogged 
with  delight  as  he  faced  the  invigorating  breeze.  This 
started  us  off  at  a  gallop,  riders  and  horses  making  the 
most  of  the  occasion  in  a  glorious  spin  across  bare 
fields.  But  other  forces  were  at  work  on  this  fresh 
morning  among  the  hard-working  traders,  who  were 
not  pleased  with  the  condition  of  the  side-roads  after 
a  night  of  heavy  rainfall,  and  as  we  approached 
one  of  these  highways  a  native  was  observed  running 
towards  us  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  We 
therefore  pulled  up,  and  listened  to  what  he  had  to 
say.  It  then  transpired  that  the  man  was  one  of  a 
party  of  traders  who  were  proceeding  to  the  Gorakhpur 
markets  with  their  carts  full  of  valuable  tobacco  ;  but 
unfortunately  for  them  they  met  the  head-constable, 
who  asserted  that  in  several  places  they  had  driven 
their  carts  on  the  middle  highway,  instead  of  keeping 
to  the  side-tracks,  which,  by  the  way,  were  knee-deep  in 
water  and  almost  impassable.  The  man,  however, 
assured  us  that  their  bullocks  had  all  along  laboured 
through  the  side-roads,  and  he  declared  that  the  accusa- 
tion was  brought  by  the  head-constable  as  an  excuse 
to  stop  their  carts  and  levy  blackmail.  On  hearing 
this  I  turned  to  my  companions,  among  whom  was  a 
Government  officer,  the  executive  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  Saran  canals,  and  remarked,  "My  old  friend  the 
policeman  is  at  his  tricks  again.  Let  us  ride  on  to  see 
if  we  can  catch  him  red  handed." 

My  friends  agreeing  to  this  proposal,  we  rode  to 
where  the  carts  were  impounded,  but  unfortunately  the 
head-constable  and  his  followers  had  decamped  before 
our  arrival.  The  traders,  however,  hailed  us  with 
delight,  and  asserted  that  the  police  had  only  time  to 
extort  a  few  rupees  before  they  got  wind  of  our  presence 
in  the  vicinity.  They  also  then  and  there  declared  their 
readiness  to  prosecute  the  head-constable,  and  after  they 
had  given  me  their  names  and  address  we  parted,  hoping 
to  meet  again  in  court. 

It  was  the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  that  very  hot 
period  in  June  which  is  so  trying  to  Europeans  and 
natives  alike,  when  the  executive  engineer  and  I  were 
summoned  to  appear  as  witnesses  against  the  head- 
constable  in  the  magistrate  and  collector's  court, 
which  was  held  in  the  town  of  Chapra,  sixty  miles 
distant  from  my  factory.  When  I  arrived  in  court  the 
prisoner  turned  in  the  dock  and  glared  at  me  like  a  wild 


animal.  He  also  tried  to  browbeat  the  traders,  who 
were  the  principal  witnesses  in  the  case  against  him  ; 
but  they,  being  from  a  remote  end  of  the  district,  where 
the  head-constable's  influence  was  not  felt,  stood  to 
their  guns  and  gave  a  correct  version  of  what  had 
happened.  The  case  was  proved  up  to  the  hilt  at  every 
point ;  the  head-constable  was  fined  300  rupees  by  the 
collector  ;  and  I  left  the  court  complacently  thinking 
that  the  very  hot  journey  had  not  been  undertaken  in 
vain.  But  alas  !  the  luck  of  the  ungodly  stuck  to  the 
policeman,  who  was  eventually  acquitted  on  appeal  by 
the  sessions  judge.  Moreover,  the  judge  administered 
a  severe  wigging  to  me  for  persecuting  an  innocent 
man  and  zealous  police  officer.  This  decision  was 
received  with  delight  by  the  head-constable,  who  re- 
turned to  his  thdnd  without  a  stain  upon  his  character  ; 
and  for  all  that  I  know  to  the  contrary  he  may  still  be 
regarded  as  a  man  of  light  and  leading  in  the  Behar 
police  force.  Donald  N.  Reid. 

IN   CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

RECENT  events  in  British  Central  Africa  will  have 
carried  back  such  of  the  European  pioneers  of 
that  country  as  have  survived  its  climate  to  recollections 
of  the  Angoni  of  former  days,  when  the  whites  did  not 
number  more  than  about  thirty,  all  told,  between  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  the  sea-coast  at  Quilimane,  and  when 
they  lived  at  long  distances  from  one  another,  so  to 
speak,  on  sufferance  amongst  the  natives,  and  quite  at 
their  mercy. 

The  Angoni  then  treated  the  few  Europeans  who 
came  in  contact  with  them  with  consideration,  even 
deference  ;  in  strong  contrast  in  this  respect  to  their 
neighbouring  subordinate  tribes,  the  Ajawa  and  the 
Anyanja.  In  all  the  annals  of  earlier  days  it  is  not  on 
record  even  once,  I  think,  that  they  ever  molested  a 
European,  or  anyone  directly  in  the  employ  of  a 
European,  though  they  were,  of  course,  a  terror  and 
scourge  to  the  other  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  and 
for  hundreds  of  miles  round. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  record  some  of  the 
experiences  of  one  who  has  seen  a  good  deal  of 
both  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  Angoni ;  though  there 
are  others,  like  Dr.  Laws,  who  have  lived  half  a  life- 
time amongst  them  or  in  touch  with  them,  and  thus  can 
speak  with  greater  authority. 

During  1885,  when  hunting  elephants  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Maclear,  I  was  living  for  some  months  amongst 
the  Angoni  under  Chikusi  and  Chifisi,  the  predecessors 
of  the  present  chiefs,  and  both  then  much  more 
powerful  and  dreaded  than  their  successors  in  late 
years.  All  the  following  I  had  at  my  back  was 
about  a  dozen  unarmed  Ajawa  and  Anyanja  from  the 
southward,  independently  of  such  Angoni  as  one 
employed  locally  ;  so  that  we  were  completely  in  their 
hands  for  better  or  for  worse.  Sometimes  I  would  go 
away  from  my  camp  on  the  Kanjamwana,  or  the 
Lintipe  Rriver,  or  wherever  we  were,  for  days  on  end, 
leaving  it  in  charge  of  a  couple  of  my  men  ;  and  every- 
thing would  be  right  on  my  return.  Many  times  when 
traversing  the  country,  accompanied  only  by  two  or 
three  gun-bearers,  I  encountered  bands  of  Angoni, 
dressed  up  in  their  feathers  and  skins,  and  carrying 
their  usual  complement  of  spears,  shields,  and  bows 
and  arrows  ;  but  they  never  interfered  with  us,  nor  did 
we  ever  experience  trouble  of  any  kind  from  any  one, 
except  once  from  some  Anyungwi  elephant-hunters 
from  the  Upper  Zambesi,  who  carried  off  a  pair  of  tusks 
from  one  of  my  dead  elephants.  If  we  visited  villages 
to  buy  food,  or  to  procure  guides  or  porters,  we  were  well 
received  :  we  were  shown  the  usual  hospitality  ;  what- 
ever cloth  or  beads  one  thought  fit  to  tender  in  payment 
was  readily  accepted;  as  long  as  they  were  paid,  anything 
seemed  to  satisfy  them  :  whereas  with  the  Ajawa  in 
Mponda's  towns  on  the  way  out  and  home,  no  payment 
would  be  accepted  without  dispute,  nor  was  one's  pro- 
perty safe  for  a  moment,  if  not  closely  guarded. 

Later  in  the  year,  when  the  grass  and  undergrowth 
had  been  burned  off,  the  Angoni  came  down  from  the 
hills  in  vast  hordes,  and  camped  on  the  plains,  as  is 
their  custom  at  this  season,  to  drive  and  kill  small 
game— antelopes,  wart  hogs,  hares,  and  cane  rats: 
columns  of  smoke  marked  the  whereabouts  of  their 
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"  Masasa "  (ring  fences  of  trees  and  thorns)  in  all 
directions.  If  then  I  was  having  a  bye-day  in 
camp,  they  would  come  in  and  sit  round  in  long 
semicircular  rows,  and  watch  what  was  going  on  ; 
the  old  men  never  speaking,  the  younger  ones  not 
speaking  above  a  hoarse  whisper.  Then,  at  first,  one 
feared  that  the  sight  of  one's  belongings  scattered 
about  under  the  trees — ivory,  cloth,  guns,  hatchets, 
knives,  and  cooking  utensils — might  excite  their  cupidity 
and  cause  trouble.  But,  beyond  being  spectators,  they 
gave  no  trouble  ;  they  behaved  in  a  most  orderly  and 
dignified  manner,  and  never  handled  or  stole  anything — 
a  marked  contrast  to  Mponda's  noisy,  thieving  Ajawa. 
If  I  went  out  to  look  for  elephants,  two  or  three  of  the 
older  men  would  accompany  me,  and  proved  of  very 
great  assistance  ;  they  knew  the  country,  and  could 
track  as  only  wild  men  can.  If  one  was  lucky  enough 
to  kill  elephants,  crowds  of  Angoni  would  appear  on 
the  scene,  and  when  the  tusks  had  been  cut  out,  and 
we  had  taken  what  meat  we  required,  they  would  fall 
to  on  the  carcases  and  demolish  them  in  no  time, 
leaving  only  the  skull  and  bones.  They  would  then 
go  off  staggering  under  huge  loads  of  meat  to  their 
"Masasa,"  where  they  cut  it  up  into  strips,  dried  it 
over  slow  fires,  and  lastly  packed  it  in  immense  faggots 
for  transport  to  their  homes.  If  on  their  side  they 
killed  game — and  Angoni  drives  seldom  or  never  draw 
blank  ! — they  generally  gave  me  a  share,  such  as  a 
young  wart  hog,  or  that  great  African  delicacy,  a  cane 
rat ;  often,  too,  when  returning  from  their  villages, 
they  brought  me  presents  of  food,  such  as  maize  flour, 
fowls  and  eggs. 

These  were  the  Southern  Angoni  of  former  times, 
but  they  have  changed  a  good  deal  since  then.  Of  late 
years  they  have  not  been  as  well  disposed  towards 
Europeans  as  they  once  were,  largely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  influx  of  European  settlers  into  the  country  has 
gradually  been  undermining  their  power  and  prestige 
with  tributary  tribes — such  as  the  Achipeta,  Anyanja, 
and  some  of  the  Ajawa— until  these  have  practically 
thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  their  quondam  conquerors. 

Nine  years  later  I  again  found  myself  amongst 
Chikusi's  Angoni,  and  found  them  much  changed  ;  this 
time  I  went  as  an  envoy  to  them  from  the  Acting  Com- 
missioner of  the  Protectorate,  who  wished  to  obtain 
redress  from  the  chief  for  certain  robberies  of  loads 
by  absconding  porters,  on  the  road  between  Blantyre 
and  Matope. 

In  the  interim  old  Chikusi  had  died  ;  and  the  rule  of 
his  young  and  less  stable  successor — Chetantumba,  or 
Gomanikwendi,  as  he  is  variously  called — had  not  con- 
duced to  the  good  of  the  tribe. 

My  mission  proved  a  failure,  as  I  had  feared  it  would  : 
Chikusi  evidently  considered  the  Administration  of 
the  Protectorate  in  the  light  of  a  huge  joke,  for  he 
would  not  treat  my  proposals  seriously  for  a  moment. 
If  I  attempted  to  reason  with  him  he  would  ignore 
what  I  said,  and  would  break  in  with  such  irrelevant 
remarks  as  :  "  What  have  you  brought  me  ?  "  or 
"  Come  and  stay  with  me  :  I  will  give  you  a  goat;  I 
will  give  you  beer  !  "  until,  finding  I  could  effect 
nothing,  I  left  him  to  go  his  own  way. 

Had  Chikusi  been  under  the  influence  of  reliable 
Europeans  resident  at  his  town — as  are  the  more 
important  Northern  Angoni  chiefs,  except  Perembi  and 
a  few  more — it  is  more  than  likely  they  would  have 
induced  him  to  accept  the  rules  of  the  Administration 
without  resort  to  arms.  The  Angoni  are  much  more 
open  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  have  much  more 
common  sense,  than  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  British 
Central  Africa.  If  approached  with  tact  and  patience 
by  those  whom  they  know  and  trust,  and  who  speak 
their  language,  they  may  often  be  brought  to  do  what 
otherwise  they  would  never  do  for  strangers  until  first 
they  have  learned  by  some  dearly  bought  experience  of 
bloodshed  and  defeat  that  those  who  would  control 
them  are  indeed  their  masters. 

Richard  Crawshay. 

ON  DENECOURT'S  TOWER. 

CTRETCHING  nine  miles  from  here,  in  every  direc- 
*J  tion,  the  wrinkled  surface  of  the  forest  bristles  as 
it  is  ruffled  by  the  April  winds.    The  tumbling  cumuli 


of  the  April  sky  roll  across  it  masses  of  shadow 
mottling  the  serried  chestnuts  and  pines  and  giving  an 
illimitable  perspective  to  the  long  lines  of  poplar.  Far 
to  the  north,  rising  above  the  grey  horizon,  the  Eiffel 
Tower  marks  invisible  Paris  :  the  Seine,  itself  invisible, 
is  revealed  by  a  curving  line  of  villages,  from  Bois-le- 
Roi  in  the  north  to  the  southern  steeple  of  Marlotte. 
The  white  arches  of  the  great  aqueduct,  "trailing 
many-footed  through  the  forest,"  gleam  beyond  the 
sunken  roofs  of  Fontainebleau.  All  else  seen  here 
from  above  is  a  waste  of  tree-tops,  stretching  in  gnarled 
folds  to  the  saucer-like  rim  of  the  horizon. 

After  weeks  in  the  forest  it  is  difficult  to  realize  its 
monotonous  amplitude,  its  endless  repetition  of  similar 
prospects.  And  yet  as  a  forest  it  has  no  surpassing 
beauty.  One  may  compare  it  with  Dartmoor — Dart- 
moor pared  of  its  highest  tors  and  set  thickly  with 
young  trees,  growing  close  as  the  moss  on  a  boulder. 
It  is  a  rolling  upland  with  a  scanty  mantle  of  soil, 
through  the  frequent  gaps  in  which  the  broken  grey 
boulders  of  the  naked  earth  sometimes  rise  in  fantastic 
heaps,  sometimes  line  concavities  a  mile  across,  or 
fringe  the  gaping  lips  of  long  ravines.  Like  Dartmoor, 
the  surface  is  arid,  and  you  may  tramp  miles  and  see 
never  a  pool  :  and  yet,  on  every  side,  you  may  descend 
from  the  forest  by  green  valleys  into  green  plains 
and  find  brooks  leaping  miraculously  from  the  dusty 
rocks  to  dip  under  fringing  willows.  It  is  to  these 
happy  skirts  of  the  forest  that  the  painters'  villages 
cling  :  Barbizon,  advertised  by  Stevenson  and  now 
abandoned  to  the  cultured  tourist  ;  Cernay,  with  its 
great  village  square  ;  Marlotte,  smothered  under  masses 
of  lilacs  like  a  child  laughing  in  new-mown  hay;  Moret, 
on  the  Seine,  with  its  tower-flanked,  steep-pitched 
bridge,  its  mills  and  ruined  castles  and  spreading  river; 
and  a  dozen  others.  The  simplest  of  them  turn  austere 
faces  to  the  solemn  spaciousness  of  the  forest,  but  their 
sweet  gardens  give  access  to  the  green  comforts  of 
the  plain  ;  an  image  maybe  of  the  artists  themselves  ; 
high  unprofitable  aims  in  the  Salon;  pot-boilers 
emerging  and  red  wine  coming  in  by  the  studio- 
doors. 

Viewed  strictly  as  a  forest,  Fontainebleau  has  no 
conspicuous  charm.  There  are  few  noble  trees  ;  the 
one  of  any  excellence  has  a  refreshment-bar  to  cele- 
brate it,  and  finger-posts  for  miles  round  guide  you  to 
the  giant  "Jupiter."  "Jupiter"  is  indeed  a  splendid 
relic,  a  straight  column  towering  above  the  puny 
moderns,  twelve  paces  round  the  swelling  roots,  six 
yards  in  girth  at  the  height  of  a  tall  man.  Between 
Barbizon  and  the  road  to  Paris  there  is  a  tolerable 
glade  of  elms,  but  from  one  end  of  the  forest  to  the 
other  there  is  nothing  comparable  with  the  oaks  of 
suburban  Epping  or  with  the  beeches  and  oaks  of  the 
New  Forest.  There  are  no  thickets,  no  tangles  of 
undergrowth  ;  the  diligence  of  the  administration 
keeps  the  forest  as  clean  as  a  kitchen-garden  ;  the 
thriving  young  trees  in  sedate  regularity  are  as 
orderly  as  a  regiment  on  parade  :  one  imagines  each 
numbered  and  docketed  in  a  prodigious  inventory. 
This  bureaucratic  husbandry  brings  with  it  a  lament- 
able absence  of  wild  life.  There  are  no  arenas 
purple  with  blue-bells,  no  banks  of  primroses  or  lush 
glades  dappled  with  cowslips ;  and  animals  are  still 
rarer.  In  the  remotest  parts  of  the  New  Forest 
the  underwood  creeps  and  rustles  with  living  things  ; 
the  ground  is  black  with  hurrying  insects ;  the  air 
trembles  with  flashing  wings  ;  call-notes  of  birds  and 
beasts  assail  the  ears,  and  every  step  from  the  beaten 
track  drives  some  creature  from  its  lair.  Here  the 
wildest  groves  which  the  naturalist  would  expect  to  find 
thronged  with  multitudinous  life  have  the  silence  of  an 
empty  room  ;  some  malign  enchantment  has  depopulated 
the  forest.  In  the  clean  laughing  streets  of  Fontaine- 
bleau, sitting  in  front  of  the  cafe"  where  the  passing 
crowd  jostles  your  table,  and  the  bell  of  the  electric 
tram  scatters  the  fluttering  cyclists,  you  shall  hear  more 
of  the  cuckoo  and  see  rarer  birds  grabbling  with  the 
sparrows  than  in  the  silent  timbered  aisles.  In  the 
Palace  Gardens,  where  marble  fauns  gleam  on  the  lawns 
and  the  tamed  carp  leap  at  the  hands  of  tourists,  you 
shall  hear  the  guttural  notes  of  pheasants  or  see  the 
squirrels  at  their  merry  business,  while  the  forest  has 
nothing  but  silent,  empty  spaces.  The  wild  things  have 
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become  urban,  preferring  the  company  of  man  to  the 
deflowered  forest. 

Though  it  please  not  the  naturalist,  with  eye  only  to 
the  beauty  of  wild  nature,  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau 
has  its  peculiar  charm.  This  lies  outside  nature,  re- 
siding in  the  artifice  of  man.  Imagine  a  city  greater 
than  London,  spread  on  a  rolling  upland,  a  labyrinth 
of  beaten  roads,  the  interstices  filled  not  with  blocks  of 
buildings  but  with  groves  of  trees,  and  you  are  near 
the  secret  of  the  forest's  individual  charm.  You  may 
leave  the  little  central  town  by  a  dozen  broad  avenues, 
each  lined  with  chestnuts  and  fitted  for  historic  pa- 
geantry. Girdling  the  town,  the  route  ronde  makes  a 
noble  boulevard  through  the  mid-forest,  and  is  strung 
with  great  circuses  thick  as  the  beads  on  a  rosary.  A 
thousand  byways  and  crossways  complete  the  skeleton 
plan  of  a  city,  each  named  and  mapped,  so  that  you 
might  make  assignation  for  any  tree  in  the  forest  as 
surely  as  for  a  London  house.  Near  the  town,  the 
highways  are  thronged  with  traffic.  Along  one,  bat- 
teries clatter  to  the  artillery  range  ;  a  second  glitters 
with  a  marching  regiment  ;  a  third  resounds  to  the 
hammer  of  cavalry  :  along  all  of  them  tourist  vehicles 
stream  unceasingly.  A  mile  out,  the  forest  has  ab- 
sorbed everything,  as  a  sponge  absorbs  water,  and  you 
wonder  to  be  alone  where  an  army  might  pass.  Not 
less  striking  is  the  position  of  the  whole  forest  at  a 
centre  of  the  traffic  of  the  world,  at  a  node  of  inter- 
national highways.  As  you  approach  it  from  Paris 
along  a  road  marked  by  milestones  from  Paris  to 
Geneva,  from  a  train  on  your  right  you  may  be  hailed 
by  passengers  to  Marseilles  and  the  East  ;  on  the  left 
is  the  railway  to  Bordeaux  and  Spain.  On  the  south 
the  main  routes  from  east  and  west  converge  to  follow 
the  Seine  to  Paris.  If  France  should  seek  a  place  for 
some  great  festival  of  the  nations,  the  forest  lies  ready. 
The  great  artillery  arena  would  hold  nobler  buildings 
than  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  millions  might  camp  in 
the  woods. 

PIETRO  LONGHI. 

"  A  FULL  month  elapsed  before  I  set  eyes  on  her 
again.  It  chanced  that  I  had  commissioned 
a  certain  tailoress  to  make  me  a  waistcoat.  Meeting 
me  in  the  road,  this  woman  said  that  she  had  lost  my 
measure,  and  asked  whether  I  would  come  that  evening 
and  let  her  measure  me  again.  I  went,  and  on  entering 
a  room  was  stupefied  to  find  my  mistress  sitting  there 
in  mourning  raiment  of  black  silk.  I  swear  that 
Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector,  was  not  so  lovely 
as  she  looked.  She  rose  on  my  approach,  and  began 
to  speak.  '  I  know  that  you  have  a  right  to  be  sur- 
prised at  my  boldness  in  seeking  an  occasion  to  meet 
with  you.  I  hesitated  whether  I  ought  or  ought  not  to 
communicate  a  certain  matter  to  you.  At  last  I 
thought  I  should  be  doing  wrong  unless  I  told  you. 
I  have  received  offers  of  marriage  from  an  honest 
merchant.  You  remember  what  I  told  you  about 
my  father  ;  and  now  he  is  moving  heaven  and  earth 
to  get  me  under  his  protection  with  my  little  pro- 
perty. I  sought  this  opportunity  of  speaking  with 
you,  merely  that  I  might  be  able  to  swear  to  you 
by  all  that  is  most  sacred,  that  I  would  gladly  refuse 
any  happiness  of  this  life  for  the  felicity  of  dying  in  the 
arms  of  such  a  friend  as  you  are.  I  am  well  aware  that 
I  have  forfeited  this  good  fortune  ;  how,  I  hardly  know, 
and  by  whose  fault  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  wish  to 
affront  you,  nor  yet  the  intriguer  you  call  your  friend  ; 
I  am  ready  to  take  all  the  blame  on  my  own  shoulders. 
Accept,  at  any  rate,  the  candid  oath  which  I  have 
uttered,  and  leave  me  to  my  remorseful  reflections.' 
Having  spoken  these  words  she  resumed  her  seat  and 
wept.  Armed  as  I  was  with  reason,  I  confess  that  she 
almost  made  me  yield  to  her  seductive  grace.  I  sat 
down  beside  her,  and  taking  one  of  her  fair  hands  in 
mine,  spoke  as  follows,  with  perfect  kindness  :  '  Think 
not,  dear  lady,  that  I  am  not  deeply  moved  by  your 
affliction.  What  you  have  communicated  to  me,  with 
so  much  feeling,  not  only  lays  down  your  line  of  action, 
it  also  suggests  my  answer.  Let  us  relegate  to  the 
chapter  of  accidental  mishaps  that  fatal  occurrence, 
which  will  cause  me  lasting  pain,  and  which  remains 
fixed  in  my  memory.  Yet  I  must  tell  you  that  I  cannot 
regard  you,  after  what  then  happened,  as  I  did  for- 


merly. Our  union  would  only  make  two  persons  miserable 
for  life.  Your  good  repute  with  me  is  in  a  sanctuary. 
Accept  this  advice  then  from  a  young  man  who  will  be 
your  good  friend  to  his  dying  day.  Strengthen  your 
mind  and  be  upon  your  guard  against  seducers.  The 
opportunity  now  offered  is  excellent  ;  accept  at  once 
the  proposals  of  the  honest  merchant  you  named  to 
me,  and  place  yourself  in  safety  under  his  protection.' 
I  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  kissed  her  hand  and 
took  my  leave,  without  speaking  about  my  waistcoat  to 
the  tailoress.  A  few  months  after  this  interview  she 
married  the  merchant.  I  saw  her  occasionally  in  the 
street  together  with  her  husband.  She  was  always 
beautiful.  On  recognizing  me  she  used  to  turn  colour 
and  drop  her  eyes.  .  .  .  She  was  well  conducted  .  .  . 
made  an  excellent  wife  to  her  second  husband." 

In  a  note  to  this  scene  of  the  tailoress's  shop  in 
Count  Gozzi's  Memoirs,  J.  A.  Symonds,  the  trans 
lator,  recalls  a  picture  by  Longhi  that  might  very  well 
serve  as  its  illustration.  Speaking  generally,  if  we 
allow  for  the  translation  demanded  by  another  art, 
we  shall  find  in  this  painter  the  dumb  show  and  set- 
ting of  the  drama  that  enlivens  the  pages  of  the  above- 
named  author  and  of  Goldoni.  From  a  scene  like 
this  we  must  let  slip  into  the  background  the  delicious 
comedy — the  moral  beau  chilling  away  from  his  intrigue 
and  arriving  at  a  glow  of  principle  and  fatherly  counsel 
to  recommend  a  course  convenient  to  himself — the  poor 
lady's  unsuccessful  effort  at  recovering  a  lost  step  in 
one  of  her  transactions  of  love  and  prudence — we  must 
look  on,  not  as  a  Hogarth  itching  to  underline  the 
comedy  with  death's-heads  for  the  satisfaction  of  a 
Sunday-minded  middle  class,  but  with  a  painter's  eye 
as  keen  as  Hogarth's  though  more  gallant  and  gentle, 
wandering  to  the  forgotten  waistcoat  and  waistcoat- 
maker  and  the  charming  picture  the  comedians  make. 
We  shall  then  see  his  world  as  Pietro  Longhi  painted 
it.  The  carnival  life  of  eighteenth-century  Venice  threw 
up  round  its  heart  of  amorous  intrigue  a  dainty  shell  of 
dress,  of  masks,  of  social  usage  unequalled  for  its  own 
frivolous  perfection  and  the  gay  abandonment  of  the 
actors.  Nor  was  the  stage  the  city  furnished  less 
incomparable,  whether  to  display  the  pageantry  of  the 
masquers  or  to  shroud  the  furtive  life  of  assignations. 
Herself  one  bewildering  intrigue  of  water  and  marble 
and  shadow,  Venice  was  moulded,  like  a  maze  built  for 
a  game,  to  this  life  of  public  secresy,  of  mystery  the 
coquette  ;  and  still  in  her  great  ballroom  of  a  square, 
her  dark  passages  and  liquid  streets,  retains  the  empty 
setting  of  the  piece,  while  the  muffled  gondola  keeps 
the  air  of  a  gallant  hurrying  to  a  secret  encounter, 
and  with  incongruous  stealth  conveys  Americans  to 
the  hotels. 

It  was  all  this  dress,  pose  and  decor  that  attracted 
Longhi.  When  he  drew  a  beau  it  was  the  physiognomy 
of  fashion  and  habit  he  aimed  at  ;  the  centre  of  gaiety  for 
him  was  not  the  face  nor  the  individual  comedy,  but  the 
dress,  with  that  character  of  form  half  given,  half  taken, 
the  marriage  of  attitude,  gesture  and  drapery  that  is 
the  essence  of  a  mode,  and  creates  out  of  man  by  each 
successive  fashion  almost  a  new  species  of  the  kind. 
An  art  that  fixes  the  spirit  of  a  dress  embalms  the  social 
trick,  the  conversation,  the  affected  morals  of  an  age. 

In  Longhi's  time  man,  as  much  as  woman,  was  a 
bird  of  splendid  plumage.  In  the  Correr  or  civic  museum 
at  Venice  we  may  study  the  waistcoat  itself,  before  we 
go  on  to  Longhi's  painting  of  it.  In  a  number  of  cases 
in  one  of  the  galleries  are  arranged  upon  tailors' 
dummies  splendid  waifs  and  strays  of  eighteenth-century 
costume,  long-skirted  coats  of  tints  so  subtle  that  if  you 
name  them  they  change  to  another.  Gold,  silver  and 
silken  embroidery  freaks  the  subtle  groundwork,  and  the 
pearly  white  of  stockings  completes  these  delicate 
harmonies.  Then  from  the  relics  one  may  pass  to 
another  gallery  where  the  painter  shows  them  upon 
their  wearers,  and  against  the  background  of  their  use. 

Longhi's  paintings  are  familiar  in  many  galleries, 
and  the  familiar  examples  give  the  idea  of  an  extremely 
well-conceived  setting  out  of  figures,  scale  of  stage, 
and  treatment  of  accessories.  After  this  first  impres- 
sion the  eye  takes  in  the  curious  and  charming  study  of 
life  and  habit  and  the  fineness  of  the  representation  ; 
but  mixed  with  this  pleasure  is  apt  to  be  a  certain  dis- 
appointment at  close  quarters,  because  the  execution 
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has  less  character,  is  more  soft  and  effaced  than  the 
general  liveliness  of  invention  leads  us  to  expect.  It  is 
a  puzzle,  in  the  Correr  museum,  alongside  of  much  work 
on  the  usual  scale  and  in  the  usual  style,  to  find 
pictures  of  larger  scale  and  style  which  are  in  every 
way  masterpieces  of  painting.  The  "  Sala  del  Ridotto" 
and  "  Parlatorio  d'  un  Convento  "  are  the  notable  ex- 
amples, and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  if  we 
can  imagine  Tintoretto  reduced  to  observation  of  the 
social  spectacle,  it  is  such  a  delineation  of  forms,  such  a 
rendering  of  the  shocks  of  light  and  shadow  on  a  crowd 
of  figures,  so  sweeping  a  note  of  the  lustre  of  stuffs  and 
metals,  that  we  should  expect  to  find.  The  frescoes  at 
the  Sina  Palace  are  no  less  surprising  in  their  breadth  of 
colour  and  masculine  grasp  of  form.  It  occurs  to  every 
critic  of  Longhi  that  much  must  pass  under  his  name 
that  is  the  work  of  assistants  or  imitators,  and  a  nephew, 
Alessandro,  was  certainly  a  painter ;  but  it  is  also 
pointed  out  that  for  many  of  the  less  interesting  pictures 
studies  exist  in  the  drawings  of  Pietro  himself. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  making  a  collection  of  these 
drawings  at  the  Correr  more  widely  known  that  the 
present  note  is  written.  When  Symonds  wrote  upon 
Longhi,  they  still  remained  bound  up  in  the  volume 
into  which  Alessandro  gathered  them,  and  were  only 
seen  by  those  few  students  who  knew  of  their  exist- 
ence. Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  director  of  the 
Correr  Museum  has  had  the  leaves,  which  began 
to  suffer  from  rubbing,  detached  and  arranged  in  a 
series  of  hinged  frames,  so  that  back  and  front  can 
be  conveniently  studied.  Even  so  I  find  that  they 
often  escape  the  notice  of  visitors  who  would  ap- 
preciate them,  placed  as  they  are  in  a  room  at  the  top  of 
the  staircase  which  requires  unlocking  by  the  attendant. 
In  this  admirable  series  of  studies,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  or  upwards,  Venice  possesses  a  treasure  com- 
parable, for  mastery  of  material,  charm  of  style,  and 
neighbourhood  of  spirit  to  the  drawings  of  Watteau. 
They  are  executed  in  black  crayon,  with  touches  of 
white,  upon  a  rosy  brown  paper  of  charming  tint,  and 
the  first  impression  is  a  pleasure  of  the  stuff  and  colour, 
changing  to  appreciation  of  the  vigorous  rich  line,  the 
caligraphic  beauty  of  expression  applied  to  an  anatomy 
of  elegant  shapes,  folds  and  creases  of  silk,  or  of  the 
clear  contours  that  define  the  turn  of  a  leg  or  gesture  of 
an  arm.  The  studies  vary  in  completeness  :  sometimes 
a  figure  is  lightly  sketched  for  the  sake  of  the  hang  of  a 
coat ;  in  another  the  hand  and  wrist  are  taken  up  again 
and  repeated  to  make  sure  of  the  movement,  many 
are  supplemented  by  notes  in  words,  the  colours  being 
often  thus  recorded.  Among  a  host  of  interesting  notes 
certain  pages  remain  in  the  memory  in  virtue  of  their 
sharp  life  and  artistic  completeness,  among  them  a 
beau  reclining  in  a  chair,  a  girl  dancing,  a  man  reading, 
and  a  group  of  a  man  seated  beside  a  lady  on  a  couch. 

Those  drawings  have  not  so  far  been  reproduced. 
Many  were  photographed  for  Symonds's  book,  but  some 
difficulty  occurred  in  reproduction.  There  ought  to  be 
no  difficulty  whatever  now,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
when  they  are  more  generally  known,  it  will  be  worth 
some  photographer's  while  to  undertake  the  task. 
Meantime,  of  the  crowds  of  visitors  who  are  passing 
through  Venice  in  this  year  of  an  International  Exhi- 
bition some  will  do  well  to  spare  a  little  attention  for  an 
artistic  achievement  remarkable  even  in  so  fabulously 
rich  a  city.  The  splendour  of  the  earlier  periods  has 
done  something  till  these  late  years  to  obscure  the  last 
and  very  genuine  outburst  of  the  Venetian  genius  in 
painting  ;  a  knowledge  of  these  drawingswill  strengthen 
a  growing  admiration  for  the  fourth  master  in  the 
group  that  reckons  the  names  of  Tiepolo,  Canaletto, 
and  Guardi.  D.  S.  M. 

A  MUSICAL  CRITIC'S  PLAINT. 

TT  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  musical  season  practically 
•  ends  nowadays  just  before  it  begins.  From  the  end 
of  May  until  the  middle  of  July  has  always  been  con- 
sidered the  height  of  the  season  ;  yet  it  appears  that 
during  this  period  we  are  to  have  scarcely  a  concert 
worth  attending.  Mottl  is  gone  ;  the  Wood  concerts 
are  over  ;  Richter,  after  playing  three  of  the  most 
hackneyed  programmes  possible,  goes  on  Tuesday  ; 
and  we  are  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  hosts  of 


tenth-rate  foreign  pianists  and  the  Philharmonic  Society 
True,  the  opera  remains  ;  but  so  far  the  opera  has  done 
little  to  keep  the  musical  critics  and  the  ordinary  public 
busy.  "  Faust,"  "  Romeo,"  "  Les  Huguenots," 
"Ai'da" — heavens!  how  sick  we  are  of  the  eternal 
mill-round.  To  hear  them  once  in  a  while  is  a 
pleasant  way  of  passing  an  unoccupied  evening  ;  but 
fancy  any  one  putting  off  an  engagement  to  hear 
them!  Even  "  Lohengrin  "  with  an  unwashed  chorus 
and  many  of  the  finest  portions  cut,  and  "  Tannhauser  " 
done  middling  well,  pall  after  a  little  while  ;  and  then 
one  longs  for  "The  Mastersingers "  and  "Tristan" 
and  "  Siegfried,"  and  cannot  satisfy  the  longing.  There 
was  reason  earlier  in  the  week  to  believe  that  a  per- 
formance of  "  Tristan  "  on  Friday  evening  was  contem- 
plated ;  but  one  could  not  help  remembering  that  on 
Monday,  when  a  performance  of  "  The  Mastersingers  " 
was  contemplated,  those  who  did  not  get  notice  went 
to  the  theatre  only  to  find  Jean  ill  and  "Tannhauser" 
in  place  of  "  The  Mastersingers."  Probably  they  were 
only  deterred  from  pulling  down  Covent  Garden  by  the 
police  and  the  fact  that  there  are  no  pillars  inside  to  take 
hold  of;  and  one  trembles  to  think  what  might  have 
happened  had  we  not  got  timely  warning  that  on  Friday 
such  a  masterwork  as  "La  Traviata "  was  to  be 
substituted  for  that  inferior  production  "Tristan."  I 
know  Mr.  Higgins  &  Co.  could  not  help  this  occur- 
rence :  such  accidents  are  amongst  the  advantages  of 
the  star  system  which  keeps  a  whole  opera-house,  nay, 
a  whole  city-ful  of  slightly  musical  people,  under  the 
thumb  of  a  deservedly  popular  tenor.  Why  should  an- 
other tenor  not  be  ready  to  play  Walther?  If  a  tenor 
in  "  Faust "  or  "  Les  Huguenots  "  cuts  his  little  finger, 
another  is  quickly  found,  and  we  do  not  find  "Tristan" 
with  Jean  in  it  produced  at  a  moment's  notice  to  fill 
the  gap.  But  if  we  expect  to  hear  a  fine  and  somewhat 
novel  opera,  and  some  one  cuts  his  little  finger,  the 
chance  of  playing  a  bad,  or  at  least  hackneyed,  opera 
seems  to  be  jumped  at  with  inexplicable  eagerness. 
This  seems  a  trifle  petulant,  I  know  ;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  quite  true — for  the  management  might  even 
be  said  to  deserve  credit  for  putting  on  "  Tannhauser  " 
instead  of,  say,  "Les  Huguenots,"  when  "The 
Mastersingers  "  was  found  impossible.  But  one  must 
work  off  one's  ill-temper  somehow  when  the  resources 
of  Covent  Garden  are  being  frittered  away  on  operas 
that  no  one  wants  to  hear,  excepting  the  apparently 
imaginary  people  known  as  subscribers — Covent  Gar- 
den's substitute  for  Mrs.  Gamp's  Mrs.  Harris— and  this 
at  a  time  when  not  a  symphony  or  decent  piece  of  music 
may  be  heard  in  the  concert  halls. 

Now  that  the  season  is  over  I  can  only  devote  a 
little  space  to  the  more  important  concerts  with  which 
it  ended.  The  only  thing  one  really  wanted  to  hear  at 
the  first  Richter  was  the  Tschaikowsky  "Pathetic" 
symphony.  The  "  Leonora  "  overture,  No.  3,  has  been 
played  so  often  of  late  that  it  could  not  be  considered 
precisely  an  attraction  ;  the  Brahms  variations  for 
orchestra  on  a  tune  of  Haydn's  are  the  merest  rubbish  ; 
and  the  novelty,  a  "  Tone-poem "  by  Richard  Strauss 
called  "  Don  Juan,"  is  not  in  the  least  a  poem  and  has 
little  of  tone — beautiful  tone — in  it.  Indeed  it  is  a 
capital  example  of  the  fruits  of  the  present  craze  for 
originality.  One  cannot  tell  at  first  whether  it  is  the 
product  of  extreme  idiocy  or  of  extreme  artfulness  ;  but 
as  to  the  entire  lack  of  art  no  one  can  possibly  have 
a  minute's  doubt.  And  since  I  do  not  care  much 
whether  a  man  is  a  charlatan  or  an  imbecile,  so 
long  as  he  is  not  an  artist  and  his  music  is  played 
at  Richter  concerts,  I  will  not  endeavour  to  settle  the 
question,  but  dismiss  the  "  Don  Juan  "  "tone-poem" 
as  an  uninteresting  series  of  unlovely  but  rather  difficult 
passages,  with  here  and  there  a  tune,  as  old  as  Haydn, 
thrown  in  for  the  sleepy  persons  in  the  stalls.  As  for 
Richter's  version  of  the  Tschaikowsky  symphony,  it 
was  not  on  the  whole  better  than  Mr.  Wood's  ;  for 
if  a  few  passages  were  finer,  distinctly  some  were 
not  so  good.  Amongst  those  in  which  Richter  got 
ahead  of  Wood  was  the  opening  of  the  first  Allegro, 
where  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo  came  off  with 
admirable  finish  and  delicacy,  and  consequently  most 
poignant  effect.  The  remainder  of  the  movement  was 
distinctly  beneath  what  we  have  grown  accustomed  to 
at  Queen's  Hall — the  reason  being,  perhaps,  that  Richter 
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does  not  estimate  Tschaikowsky  at  anything"  like  his 
true  value.  He  brought  off  the  conclusion  of  the  third 
movement — not  the  earlier  part — with  a  force  and  dignity 
that  Mr.  Wood  cannot  yet  quite  attain  ;  and  he  secured 
some  beautiful  singing  of  the  strings  in  the  second  move- 
ment by  letting  the  band  go  through  it  freely  and  easily 
by  themselves,  instead  of  making  their  playing  stiff,  as 
it  is  apt  to  become  in  music  written  in  five-four  time 
when  they  are  tied  to  the  end  of  the  baton  ;  but  the 
dirge  which  concludes  the  symphony  was  not  nearly  so 
moving  as  when  Mr.  Wood  does  it  ;  and — this  is  an 
important  point — Richter  did  not  at  any  time  show  the 
care  for  faithful  interpretation  that  he  did  in  the 
wretched  Brahms  variations  that  followed.  Now 
if  the  "Pathetic"  symphony  is  not  worth  not  only 
these  variations,  but  all  the  Brahms  symphonies 
thrown  in,  never  let  it  be  played  again  !  On  the 
one  hand  you  have  beautiful  work — on  the  other 
work  that  is  ugly ;  on  the  one  hand  music  that  is 
expressive  of  genuine  emotion — on  the  other  music  that 
expresses  no  emotion  because  the  composer  had  none  to 
express  ;  and  yet  because  Brahms  is  already  become  a 
tradition,  and  had  a  consummate  mastery  of  the 
technique  of  his  art,  he  was  treated  as  more  deserving 
of  care  and  fine  playing  than  a  master  who  is  no  tradi- 
tion, who  was  not  very  far  beneath  Brahms  in  the  matter 
of  technique,  and  was  infinitely  above  him  in  point  of 
beauty,  originality,  freshness  of  atmosphere  and  pun- 
gency of  expression.  In  Vienna,  where  Brahms  used  to  be 
treated  as  the  ruins  of  a  castle  are  treated  in  a  provincial 
town — that  is,  as  an  honour  and  source  of  income  to 
the  tradesmen — it  does  not  matter  if  Richter  does  this 
sort  of  thing  ;  but  in  London  we  do  not  want  it,  and 
Richter  should  understand  that  we  had  rather  he  put 
forth  his  whole  strength  with  the  fine  and  original 
master  than  with  the  unoriginal  and  dull  master.  As 
for  the  second  Richter  concert,  the  programme  con- 
tained so  much  Dvorak  that  I  stayed  away.  But  I 
was  delighted  to  see  that  the  public  had  to  hear  three 
long  detached  overtures  played  as  a  symphony,  although 
there  is  no  earthly  connexion  between  any  two  of  the 
three  ;  for  I  am  tired  of  Dvorak  myself  and  am 
anxiously  awaiting  the  period  when  the  public  will  get 
into  the  same  condition. 

Mr.  Newman's  brilliant  Saturday  afternoon  Wood 
concerts  finished  up  with  the  most  brilliant  of  the  whole 
series  on  29  May.  The  chief  item  there  also  was  the 
Tschaikowsky  symphony,  which  will  probably  be  placed 
on  sufficient  programmes  during  the  next  six  months 
to  tire  the  public  of  it — and  that  will  be  unfortunate. 
Mr.  Wood's  rendering  has  been  indirectly  commented  on 
above  ;  and  all  I  need  add  is  that  if  he  takes  a  few  hints 
from  Richter  and  gets  greater  expressiveness  into  the 
first  movement,  more  freedom  of  tone  and  phrasing  into 
the  second,  and  more  breadth  and  pomposity  into  the 
peroration  of  the  third,  his  will  be  the  finest  interpreta- 
tion of  the  symphony  to  be  heard  anywhere  ;  for, 
excepting  with  regard  to  these  points,  it  already  beats 
every  other.  The  remainder  of  the  programme  con- 
sisted of  pieces  that  have  often  been  criticized  here. 
Instead  of  criticizing  them  and  Mr.  Wood's  handling 
of  them  again,  let  me  devote  a  few  lines  to  pointing 
out  that  these  concerts  are,  together  with  the  Mottl 
concerts,  by  far  the  most  useful  things  going  on  in 
English  music,  and  very  much  the  most  deserving  of 
support.  To  begin  with,  they  have  given  us — or  rather 
made  for  us — our  only  English  conductor  ;  in  the  second 
place,  they  are  educating  the  public  into  the  habit  of 
going  to  orchestral  concerts  ;  thirdly,  they  are  raising 
the  standard  of  execution  in  orchestral  playing  to  such 
a  height  that  distinguished  foreign  musicians,  when  you 
speak  to  them  about  what  we  do  in  England,  have  no  longer 
any  excuse  for  muttering  in  broken  English  the  words 
"  Philharmonic  Society,"  and  bursting  into  irrepressible 
laughter.  Asan  Englishmusicianwhoseduty occasionally 
carries  him  into  far  countries  this  last  result  is  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  me  ;  and  it  is  not  less  delightful  to 
know  that  a  musical  public  big  enough  to  support 
orchestral  concerts  nearly  all  the  year  round  is  being 
made,  and  that  at  those  concerts  we  shall  have  a  con- 
ductor who  has  not  utterly  forgotten,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  Academic  duties,  how  to  handle  the 
stick,  and  who  does  not  sit  calmly  on  an  old-fashioned 
conducting  seat  while  his  band  is  creating  mingled 


consternation  and  mirth  amongst  even  an  un- 
educated audience  by  its  innocent  and  irresponsible 
way  of  gambolling  through  a  Beethoven  symphony. 
Mr.  Wood  has  still  much  to  learn,  but  he  has  learnt  so 
much  during  the  past  two  years  that  no  one  can  doubt 
that  he  will  quickly  learn  the  rest.  He  is  still  inclined 
at  moments  to  play  the  martinet  with  the  brass,  and 
gets  a  hard,  tight  tone  from  them  in  consequence;  and 
he  is  still  inclined  to  play  many  things — such  as 
the  later  "Tannhauser"  Venus  music — too  fast, 
and  consequently  gets  hardly  any  tone  at  all ;  but 
these  are  less  positive  faults  than  a  want  of 
the  consummate  mastery,  resulting  from  many  more 
years  of  practice  than  Mr.  Wood  has  yet  enjoyed,  that 
enables  Mottl,  for  instance,  to  take  pieces  slowly 
without  losing  their  rhythm,  and  to  let  the  trombones 
go  their  way  without  producing  confusion.  In  a  word, 
we  have  more  to  expect  from  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Newman  than  from  any  others  now  engaged  in  concert- 
giving,  save  Messrs.  Schulz-Curtius  and  Mottl,  and  if 
we  fail  to  do  our  best  to  assist  them  it  will  serve  us 
right  if  we  have  to  put  up  with  the  Philharmonic  for 
ten  years  longer. 

The  last  concerts  to  be  mentioned  are  those  given  by 
Mr.  Dolmetsch,  Mr.  Isidor  Cohn  and  the  Westminster 
Orchestral  Society.  The  last  is  an  excellent  little 
society — rather  too  much  dominated  by  Mendelssohn 
and  Macfarren,  but  going  good  things  in  a  small  way. 
Mr.  Cohn  has  tried  the  experiment  of  Trio  concerts 
in  Steinway  Hall,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  experiment  will  succeed,  for  his  concerts  are 
highly  agreeable,  and  the  hall  is  not  too  big  for 
chamber  music.  Mr.  Dolmetsch's  last  concert  was 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  set,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Dolmetsch  playing,  the  first  the  harpsichord,  the  other 
the  viol  da  gamba,  with  "their  accustomed  taste  and 
feeling,"  as  the  dailies  say.  And  now,  these  functions 
dismissed,  I  look  ahead  for  what  is  coming  during 
the  next  three  or  four  weeks,  and  see  merely  a  blank. 

J.  F.  R. 

QUICKWIT  ON  BLOCKHEAD. 

"  The  English  Stage."  An  account  of  the  Victorian 
drama  by  Augustin  Filon,  translated  by  Frederic 
Whyte,  with  an  introduction  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones.    London  :  John  Milne.  1897. 

"The  Theatrical  'World'  of  1896."  By  William 
Archer.    London  :  Walter  Scott.  1897. 

AS  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  M.  Augustin 
Filon  personally,  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  place 
him.  On  the  one  hand,  he  seems  too  young  to  know 
that  the  electric  light  was  never  dreamt  of  in  the 
old  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  (the  Tottenham  Court 
Road  house)  in  the  'sixties,  or  to  be  unable  to  see  any 
merit  in  Ibsen.  On  the  other,  his  occasional  errors 
as  to  the  order  of  events  during  the  last  thirty 
years  are  more  like  mistakes  of  memory  than  the 
inaccuracies  of  a  young  man  who  has  just  read 
up  his  subject.  In  many  places,  too,  there  are 
evidences  of  that  amiable  and  shameless  friendliness 
which  gradually  and  inevitably  mollifies  criticism  in 
London  as  the  writer  in  the  course  of  years  comes  to 
know  personally  nearly  all  the  people  he  has  to  write 
about,  except,  perhaps,  the  rising  generation  towards 
which  advancing  age  makes  us  all  paternally  indulgent 
and  sentimental  instances  of  the  law  that  there  is  no  fool 
like  an  old  fool. 

On  the  whole,  I  conclude,  in  spite  of  the  electric 
light,  that  M.  Filon,  though  a  Frenchman,  is  an  old 
London  playgoer  ;  and  that  not  to  have  known  this 
before  argues  myself  unknown.  His  period  begins 
with  the  advent  of  Robertson  and  the  appearance 
on  the  stage  of  walls,  doors,  ceilings,  fashionable 
tailoring  and  millinery,  fashionable  colloquialism,  and 
a  drama  which  proposed  to  live  on  these  things  as 
confidently  as  a  child  feels  that  it  could  live  on  con- 
fectionery. Thanks  to  his  nationality,  his  vision  of  our 
theatre  is  quite  unclouded  by  our  own  stupidity : 
he  says  what  he  has  to  say  and  thinks  what  he  has  to 
think  instead  of  what  he  vaguely  feels  he  ought  to 
say  and  think  ;  and  he  is  simply  and  sincerely  adroit 
and  clever  because  he  writes  for  French  readers,  and  can 
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afford  to  laugh  at  the  fact  that  such  qualities  are  neither 
safe  nor  decent  in  England.  So  far,  his  French  differentia 
are  all  in  his  favour.    But  he  also  writes  about  the 
theatre  as  if  it  were  merely  a  self-contained  artistic  con- 
trivance, falling  from  time  to  time  into  more  or  less 
intelligent  or  gifted  hands,  and  being  more  or  less  inter- 
estingly handled  accordingly.    No  doubt  it  is  that ;  and 
it  would  be  well  for  us  if  our  critics  and  playgoers  had 
more  of  M.  Filon's  fine  connoisseurship  in  this  aspect  of 
it !    But  the  theatre  is  also  a  response  to  our  need  for  a 
sensable  'expression  of  our  ideals  and   illusions  and 
approvals  and  resentments.    As  such  it  is  bound  to 
affect  our  ideas,  and  finally  our  conduct,  even  to  the 
extent  of  setting  on  foot  the  strangest  functional  adapta- 
tions in  society  to  the  morality  it  imposes  on  us  through 
our  imaginations.    Now,  English  criticism,  though  so 
deficient   in   technical   connoisseurship   that  brilliant 
French  critics,  whatever  they  may  politely  pretend, 
always  really  see  in    an   English   colleague  another 
Monsieur  Jourdain,  is  never  insensible  or  indifferent 
to  what  it  calls  "the  moral  tendency"  of  the  drama. 
We   may  have,   artistically  speaking,    neither  eyes, 
nor  ears,  nor  brains  ;   we  may  be  insensible  to  the 
differences  between  the  colour  of  a  face  on  a  badly 
lighted  stage  and  on  a  hillside  in  the  sun,  between  the 
English  of  the  Bible  and  that  of"  The  Sign  of  the  Cross," 
the  blank  verse  of  Sheridan  Knowles  and  that  of  Shake- 
speare, a  pure  vowel  and  a  corrupt  diphthong,  a  fifteenth- 
century  Florentine  or  Venetian  costume  and  the  tunic 
of  a  provincial  opera  chorister,  a  copybook  platitude 
and  the  Parerga  and  Paralipomena  of  Schopenhauer, 
between,  in  short,  the  two  crudest  polar  opposites  in  art 
that  can  be  propounded  for  our  discrimination  ;  but  the 
dulness  of  all  our  other  senses  is  more  than  made  up 
by  the  hyperacuteness  of  our  sense  of  the  importance  of 
moral  tendency.    Touch  that  nerve  ever  so  lightly,  and 
we  shriek,  seeing  the   downfall  of  all   civil  society 
imminent  upon  the  least  countenance  given  to  a  bad 
example  set  in  serious  drama  on  the  stage.    Thus  we 
may  be   bad  critics ;  but  we  are  earnest  agitators, 
whether  conservative  or  revolutionary,  and  can  uphold, 
even  at  our  blunderingest,  our  reputation  as  sons  of  the 
nation  with  a  hundred  religions  and  only  one  sauce  : 
that  is,  a  greater  nation  than  the  nation  with  only 
ninety-nine  religions  and  two  sauces,  and  prodigiously 
greater  than  the  nation,  if  any  such  could  exist  for  a 
week,  with  a  hundred  and  one  sauces  and  no  religion. 

M.  Filon  is  too  French  to  comprehend  this  distinction, 
though  his  consciousness  of  its  existence  is  seen  in  the 
passage  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  how  Mr.  William 
Archer  differs  from  Sarcey  and  Lemaitre.  "  The 
province  of  the  theatre,"  he  explains,  "is  to  Mr. 
Archer  co-extensive  with  life  itself.  He  welcomes  all 
forms  and  all  kinds,  provided  they  are  not  exotic 
growths  and  answer  to  some  need  of  the  soul  of  the 
people.  MM.  Sarcey  and  Lemaitre  are  with  us  the 
guardians  and  interpreters  of  a  tradition  consecrated 
by  masterpieces.  They  strengthen  and  refine  it — 
now  by  the  vivacity  and  gaiety,  now  by  the  delicacy 
and  grace,  of  their  personal  impressions."  Here  M. 
Filon  gives  as  characteristic  of  Mr.  Archer  that  very 
officious  concern  for  the  soul  of  the  people  from  which 
he  is  so  conspicuously  free,  though  it  is  undoubtedly 
common  to  the  general  body  of  critics  among  whom  he 
figures  with  so  much  intellectual  distinction.  And  he 
quite  breaks  down  over  his  own  countrymen  ;  for  the 
neatly  turned  phrases  quoted  above  mean  no  more  than 
an  average  vote  of  thanks.  It  is  the  old  difficulty  : 
we  cannot  taste  water  because  we  were  born  with  it 
in  our  mouths  ;  and  M.  Filon  does  not  know  what  a 
French  critic  is  like  because  he  is  a  French  critic  him- 
self. I  myself  should  not  know  what  an  English  critic 
is  like  if  I  were  an  Englishman  ;  and  I  suspect  that 
Mr.  Archer's  clear  consciousness  of  the  English  theatre 
is  due  to  his  being  a  Scotchman. 

At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  one  figure  whose 
appearance  on  the  stage  is  certain  to  be  received 
by  the  English  critics  with  a  blank  stare  of  unre- 
cognition,  presently  giving  way  to  a  tumultuous  pro- 
test against  the  dramatist's  love  of  the  morbid  and 
monstrous  in  tragedy  and  of  the  paradoxical  in 
comedy,  is  the  typical  Englishman  or  Englishwoman 
whom  the  French  dweller  among  us  recognizes  with 
a  chuckle  at  once.  For  example,  read  the  English 
critics  on  Ibsen  and  then  turn  to  the  Frenchman. 


M.  Filon  revels  in  Ibsen — guess  why.  Because  Ibsen 
is  the  first  great  dramatist  who  has  put  English  society 
on  the  stage.  M.  Filon  gives  a  rapid  scries  of  character 
sketches  from  Ibsen's  plays,  and  ends  with  the  exclama- 
tion, "  If  these  traits  are  not  English,  I  don't  know 
what  the  English  character  is  !  "  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  it 
is  English  women  that  Ibsen  seems  to  have  divined 
best  of  all.  ...  I  shall  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Ibsen  has  taught  the  English  dramatists  to  understand 
the  women  of  their  race  ;  but  at  least  he  has  brought 
out  certain  aspects  of  them  which  had  remained  un- 
portrayed."  This  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
saying,  "I  am  interested  in  Hedda  Gabler  because  I 
take  her  in  to  dinner  twice  a  week."  Mr.  Grant  Allen, 
be  it  observed,  is  not  an  Englishman,  but  a  Canadian. 

On  Sir  Henry  Irving  M.  Filon  pours  out  a  chapter  of 
international  courtesy,  carried  to  the  length  of  extolling 
him  as  a  literary  genius  on  the  strength  of  his  "  acting 
editions  of  the  Shakespearean  masterpieces."  Sir 
Henry  has  rarely  been  more  thickly  buttered  ;  but  the 
chapter  is  worth  reading,  not  only  for  those  eulogies 
which  are  also  criticisms,  but  for  the  shrewd  remark 
that  "  Irving  was  not  only  able  to  impart  more  mean- 
ing to  his  words  than  they  expressed  in  themselves,  but 
was  addicted  even  to  making  them  subservient  to  his 
own  ideas,  and  making  the  public  accept  his  conception 
in  face  of  a  text  which  was  in  flat  contradiction  to  it." 
If  M.  Filon  had  said  not  only  that  Sir  Henry  Irving  is 
able  to  do  this,  but  that  he  is  not  able  to  do  anything 
else  ;  that  he  is  the  despair  of  all  authors  and  true 
Shakespeareans  in  consequence  ;  that  he  has  practically 
abolished  interpretation  on  the  Lyceum  stage  and  sub- 
stituted the  acting  of  his  own  fancies  for  it  ;  and  that 
his  constitutional  imperviousness  to  literature  is  the 
mainstay  of  his  originality  and  of  his  Chinese  conser- 
vatism in  that  originality,  he  would  have  said  nothing 
that  is  not  latent  in  his  observation  about  the  power 
to  act  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  text — or  what  is  left  of 
the  text — in  the  Lyceum  "acting  editions." 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  remark  in  the  book, 
and  one  highly  personal  to  myself,  is  that  "  dramatic 
criticism  and  musical  criticism,  owing  to  the  natural 
gifts  they  require,  are  two  absolutely  different  callings." 
Here  you  have  your  typical  nineteenth-century  French- 
man, always  cleverer  than  your  stupid  Englishman,  and 
always  fifty  years  behind  him.    The  twentieth-century 
Frenchman  may  retrieve  the  situation  ;  for  young  France 
to-day  has  fallen  in  love  with  Germany,  and  shocks  the 
generation  of  the  war.    M.  Noufflard,  for  instance,  if 
he  were  only  twenty-five,  would  not  now  feel  bound  to 
preface  his  admirable  work  on  Wagner  with  a  careful 
explanation  that  his  appreciation  of  "  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  "  must  not  be  taken  to  indicate  any  slack- 
ness in  his  determination  to  have  back  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  at  all  hazards.    But  to  the  generation  re- 
presented by  M.  Filon,  Wagner  was  only  a  Prussian, 
author  of  an  opera  called  "  Tannhauser,"  which  failed 
in  Paris,  and  of  a  pamphlet  called  "  A  Capitulation," 
written  to  revenge  that  failure.  Still,  Gluck,  Meyerbeer, 
Gounod,  Massenet  and  Bruneau  ought  to  have  made  it 
impossible  for  any  French  writer  to  suppose  that  even 
opera,  to  say  nothing  of  music  drama,  lies  out  of  the 
dramatic  critic's  province.    The  promoted  police-court 
reporter  is  not,  as  M.  Filon  implies,  the  typical  person 
who  undertakes  both  drama  and  opera.    Lewes,  the 
most  able  and  brilliant  critic  between  Hazlitt  and  our 
own  contemporaries,  undertook  the  two.    Mr.  William 
Archer,  for  whom  M.   Filon's  admiration  knows  no 
bounds,  began  his  career  with  a  Life  of  Wagner,  and  is  a 
Bayreuth  pilgrim.    Mr.  Walkley,  whose  nose  is  apt  to 
turn  up  at  the  theatre,  is  on  terms  of  simple  affection 
with  music.  Modesty  forbids  me  to  cite  another  obvious 
case.  The  reason  that  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Walkley,  and  my- 
self do  not,  like  Lewes,  include  the  opera,  or  our  musical 
colleagues  the  drama,  in  our  operations  is  simply  that 
we  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.    No  man 
can  now  do  the  whole  work  of  a  London  musical  critic 
single-handed  ;   and  even  the  dramatic  critic,  whose 
task  is  child's  play  in  comparison,  must  often  have  his 
understudies,  at  least  for  the  daily  papers.    But  this 
specialization,  if  inevitable,  is  a  misfortune  :  it  has  led 
at  the  Opera  to  the  toleration  of  acting  and  stage 
arrangements  as  obsolete  as  Richardson's  Show,  and 
in  the  theatre  to  the  triumph  of  amateur  affability  over 
skilled  professionalism.    If  our  musical  critics  had 
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formed  their  standards  of  stage  representation  at  the 
Lyceum,  St.  James's,  Criterion,  and  Haymarket  ;  and 
our  dramatic  critics  learned  what  trained  skill  can  do, 
and  sharpened  their  senses  and  their  power  of  analysing 
sense  impressions  on  comparisons  of  Paderewski  with 
Stavenhagen  and  Sapellnikoff,  or  of  Sarasate  with  Isaye 
and  Joachim,  half  the  absurdities  of  the  Opera  would 
have  been  laughed  to  death  by  this  time  ;  and  we  should 
be  spared  a  great  deal  of  that  diffidence  and  ineffective- 
ness which  paralyses  most  of  our  dramatic  criticism 
when  it  has  to  deal  with  the  technical  work  of  the  stage 
instead  of  gossiping  cleverly  about  the  ideas  of  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Pinero,  and  Mr.  Grundy. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  room  to  do  much  more  than 
mention  the  remarkable  preface  by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones — remarkable  as  the  outpouring  of  the  only  one 
of  our  popular  dramatists  whose  sense  of  the  earnest- 
ness of  real  life  has  been  deep  enough  to  bring  him  into 
serious  conflict  with  the  limitations  and  levities  of  our 
theatre.  "  In  all  matters  of  the  modern  drama,"  he 
cries,  "England  is  no  better  than  a  parish,  with 
'  porochial  '  judgments,  '  porochial  '  instincts,  and 
'  porochial '  ways  of  looking  at  things.  There  is  not 
a  breath  of  national  feeling,  of  width  of  view,  in  the 
way  English  playgoers  regard  their  drama."  On  this 
text  he  preaches  his  sermon  with  refreshing  vitality, 
passing  the  word  finally  to  Mr.  George  Meredith,  from 
whom  he  borrows  a  stirring  passage  (in  "  Diana  of  the 
Crossways  ").  After  all,  things  must  be  mending  when 
a  dramatist  capable  of  recognizing  the  voice  of  his  own 
need  in  a  Meredith  novel  can  also  be  popular.  Robert- 
son or  H.  J.  Byron  quoting  George  Meredith — except 
to  raise  that  sort  of  laughter  which  is  like  the  crackling 
of  thorns  under  a  pot — would  have  been  as  likely  a 
phenomenon  as  a  professional  cricketer  quoting  Hegel. 

Mr.  William  Archer,  who  has  evidently  alone  saved 
the  credit  of  English  criticism  with  M.  Filon,  has  just 
issued  his  annual  volume  of  criticisms,  with  the  usual 
lists  and  dates  by  Mr.  Hibbert  which  make  it  an  indis- 
pensable book  of  reference  as  well  as  an  unrivalled  his- 
tory of  the  stage.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  volumes  do  not 
stretch  back  to  the  days — they  must  be  nearly  twenty 
years  removed  by  this  time — when  Mr.  Archer  made  his 
mark  in  the  London  "  Figaro,"  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Mortimer,  to  whose  services  in  letting  loose  young 
lions  both  in  musical  and  dramatic  criticism  long  before 
"  the  New  Journalism  "  was  heard  of,  justice,  too  long 
delayed,  is  done  by  M.  Filon.  Some  day,  if  I  have 
time,  I  will  complete  M.  Filon's  genealogy,  and  fit  Mr. 
Archer  into  his  niche  in  the  complete  critical  edifice  of 
the  century.  The  value  of  Mr.  Archer's  steady  ad- 
herence to  an  unvarying  ideal  standard  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  articles  he  reprints  are  as  true  now  as 
they  were  last  year.  Look  up  any  of  my  last  year's 
articles — especially  one  which  you  may  have  preferred 
then  to  Mr.  Archer's  on  the  same  subject — and  you  will 
see  the  difference  in  permanence  between  his  classic 
method  and  my  demagogic  one.  Indeed  none  of  us 
would  reprint  as  well  as  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Clement 
Scott  is  as  incapable  as  I  am  of  keeping  out  of  a  scrim- 
mage :  he  is  an  agitator,  an  advocate,  a  champion, 
a  man  of  enthusiasms  and  generosities,  abhorrences 
and  defiances,  always,  of  course,  within  the  limits 
imposed  by  his  experience,  his  responsibility,  and  his 
conscience.  Mr.  Walkley  is  a  scoffer,  a  banterer  :  he 
treats  the  theatre  dc  haut  en  has — and  serve  it  right  ! — 
but  one  does  not  need  a  Snubbing  Annual.  And  nobody 
else  cares  enough  about  the  theatre  to  spend  ten  times 
more  thought  on  it  than  it  is  worth.  So  Mr.  Archer 
will  stand  on  the  shelves  with  Genest  when  we  are  all 
buried  in  extinct  newspapers  and  happily  forgotten. 

Mr.  Archer,  by  the  way,  writes  his  own  preface  this 
time,  and  makes  it  a  renewed  plea  for  an  endowed 
theatre.  I  am  quite  of  his  opinion  in  that  matter,  but 
have  said  my  say  in  this  column  too  recently  to  return 
to  it  just  yet.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

GALTEE  MORE  has  been  the  most  important  topic 
in  the  City  during  the  week,  and  there  is  very  little 
of  interest  to  record.  Money  remains  cheap,  the  foreign 
demand  for  gold  continues,  and  the  Stock  Markets  pre- 
serve a  moderately,  but  not  exuberantly,  cheerful  tone. 
American  Railways  have  been  in  exceptional  favour, 


and  there  has  been  a  generally  buoyant  tendency  in  the 
Foreign  Market,  especially  as  regards  Spanish  and 
Turkish  issues.  South  African  Mines  are  still  affected 
by  the  uncertainty  of  the  public  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  Transvaal  difficulty,  and  as  a  consequence  securities 
like  Ferreiras  and  Crown  Reefs  continue  to  offer  a  15 
per  cent,  investment,  or  better,  to  those  who  believe, 
as  we  do,  that  means  will  be  found  eventually  to 
accommodate  all  remaining  differences  with  the  Boer 
Government.  De  Beers  are  gradually  creeping  up 
under  the  influence  principally  of  Paris  buying. 

Concurrently  with  the  ease  in  the  Money  Market  the 
calls  for  June  are  not  important,  amounting  to 
^4,810,665,  as  against  ,£10,546,000  in  June  last  year, 
when  payments  on  account  of  the  Chinese  loan  and  the 
Dunlop  shares  and  debentures  had  to  be  met.  Of  the 
calls  for  this  month,  Government  and  Corporation 
issues  account  for  ;£  1,6 16, 000,  railways  for  ;£6i8,ooo, 
and  miscellaneous  companies  for  ,£2,576,665.  The 
heaviest  is  the  ,£25  call  due  on  the  17th  inst.  on  the  India 
Two-and-a-half  per  Cents,  amounting  to  ,£875,000. 
The  total  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  is 
^25,447,000,  as  compared  with  ,£25,263,000  for  the 
first  half  of  1896. 

The  total  revenue  collected  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  present  Spanish  financial  year  seems  unusually 
satisfactory,  as  it  exceeds  the  estimate  by  13,373,319 
pesetas,  and  the  return  of  the  corresponding  ten 
months  of  the  preceding  year  by  no  less  than  29J 
million  pesetas.  These  figures  indicate  an  improve- 
ment of  trade  which  should  help  to  maintain  the 
advance  in  the  Spanish  Four  per  Cents  that  has 
followed  upon  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  there  will  be  a  further  recovery  in  the 
price  of  these  bonds. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  Provincial  Debt  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  ten  millions  sterling.  Since  1890  no  payment 
for  either  interest  or  sinking  fund  has  been  made,  and 
nothing  whatever  has  been  set  aside  with  a  view  to  the 
resumption  of  payments.  The  Budget  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  for  1897  shows  $18,000,000  paper, 
and  only  a  few  years  ago  it  managed  to  pay  its  way 
with  two-thirds  of  this  amount.  Buenos  Ayres  is  the 
richest  province  in  the  Confederation,  and  it  is  the  more 
disappointing,  therefore,  that  her  credit  should  be  the 
lowest.  Moreover,  the  foreign  debts  of  those  provinces 
which  have  an  indirect  national  guarantee  in  the  shape 
of  National  4^  per  cent.  Bonds  of  the  Free  Banking 
account  will  have  to  take  precedence  of  the  debts  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Cordoba,  both  of  which  provinces 
forfeited  long  ago  the  guarantee  bonds  that  they  held. 
We  fear,  therefore,  that  the  creditors'  outlook  is  not  a 
bright  one. 

The  Consular  Report,  lately  issued,  regarding  the 
trade  of  the  Ionian  Islands  has  an  intimate  bear- 
ing upon  the  position  of  Greece,  and  is  therefore 
valuable.  It  deals  with  the  three  ports  of  Corfu, 
Zante,  and  Cephalonia.  The  exports  from  the  first 
of  these  ports  last  year  were  valued  at  ,£119,462,  as 
compared  with  ,£147,200  in  1895,  and  the  imports  at 
,£238,346,  as  compared  with  ,£185,451.  The  tables 
relating  to  Zante  are  incomplete — presumably  Mr. 
Vice-Consul  Crowe  was  too  busy  to  finish  them.  Mr. 
Sampson,  at  Cephalonia,  puts  the  exports  from  that 
port  at  ^ii3,5°°»  against  ^115,795  in  1895,  and  the 
imports  at  ,-£138,150,  against  ,£134,600.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  case  of  both  these  ports  exports 
have  gone  down  while  imports  have  gone  up.  Mr. 
Dupuis,  at  Corfu,  considers  it  "  remarkable  "  that  our 
trade  should  hold  its  ground,  and  offers  as  an  explana- 
tion "  the  connexion  in  business  of  these  people  in 
former  times  with  houses  in  England."  But  old- 
standing  connexions  alone  will  not  avail  to  keep  trade 
for  all  time  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen  who  will  not 
push  their  business.  At  present  such  connexions  appear 
to  count :  for  imports  from  Great  Britain  increased  last 
year  by  nearly  ,£15,000,  which  was  exceeded  only  by 
Austria  with  an  increase  of  ,£16,000.  Italy  improved  its 
position  to  the  extent  of  ,£14, 200,  Turkey  ,£9,800,  France 
,£8,494,  and  Germany  ,£2,400.  Apart  from  such  natural 
products  as  currants  and  olive  oil,  progress  is  being 
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made  in  the  Ionian  Islands  in  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
stearine,  straw  hats,  furniture,  umbrellas,  agricultural 
tools,  and  some  other  commodities,  which  are  all  heavily 
protected. 

It  appears  from  the  latest  Consular  report  from 
Bordeaux  that  Great  Britain  is  still  the  best  customer 
of  that  town  as  1  'gards  both  exports  and  imports.  Of 
the  total  tonnage  entered  there  for  1896,  37  per  cent,  was 
British,  while  of  the  total  shipments  from  Bordeaux,  as 
much  as  45  per  cent,  was  cleared  to  Great  Britain. 
There  was  an  increase  in  both  ships  and  tonnage  over 
the  previous  year  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  both  were 
lower  than  in  any  year  since  1887.  The  general  trade 
of  the  port  seems  to  be  improving,  although  a  great 
deal  of  lost  ground  has  yet  to  be  made  up  before  busi- 
ness can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

We  are  the  needle-makers  of  the  world  ;  but  in  this, 
as  in  other  departments  of  manufacture,  the  Germans 
are  creeping  up.  They  have  improved  on  our  antiquated 
machinery,  towards  the  end  that,  by  the  further  elimina- 
tion of  manual  labour,  production  may  be  rendered 
more  economical ;  and  besides  meeting  the  better  part 
of  their  own  home  demand,  they  are  shipping  ever- 
increasing  quantities  to  foreign  countries,  not  excluding 
the  United  Kingdom.  Four  years  ago,  German  needles 
were  virtually  unknown  in  the  United  States — we  had 
matters  all  our  own  way.  During  1895-6  German 
needles  to  the  value  of  $57,435  were  imported  into 
America,  against  ,§253,883  for  the  English  article. 
During  1896,  the  total  exports  ran  to  2,800,000  lbs.  as 
compared  with  1,830,000  lbs.  in  the  previous  year. 
France,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  the  British 
East  Indies  are  other  good  customers  ;  while  China  in 
1895  took  635,000  lbs.  of  the  cheaper  qualities.  The 
United  States  Consul  at  Annaberg  is  our  authority  for 
the  statement  that  during  1888-95  the  aggregate  ship- 
ments of  sewing,  machine,  darning,  knitting,  and 
embroidering  needles  were  15,425,000  lbs.,  as  compared 
with  11,615,000  lbs.  during  the  preceding  eight  years. 

The  Yukon  Goldfields,  which  are  at  present  attracting 
some  attention  in  connexion  with  the  promotion  of  a 
Chartered  Company  by  the  Association  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  British  Columbia,  lie  in  a  region  very  little 
known.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  a  geological  survey 
expedition,  and  a  recent  voyage  of  Mr.  Warburton 
Pike  have  done  something  to  make  the  characteristics 
of  the  district  known.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  ex- 
istence of  gold  in  considerable  abundance,  but  the  diffi- 
culties of  transit  and  of  climate  are  very  great.  The 
goldfield  regions  lie  outside  the  Arctic  circle,  and  can  be 
reached  only  after  a  long  and  arduous  journey.  It  is 
possible  to  ascend  the  Yukon  River,  which  is  navigable, 
at  least  to  canoes,  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles  through 
Alaska.  It  is  also  possible  to  follow  Mr.  Pike's  route, 
and  ascending  the  Stikine  River,  to  make  a  porterage 
across  the  Arctic  slopes.  The  climate  of  the  coast  belt 
of  Alaska  is  almost  intolerable.  In  winter  it  is  frost- 
bound  ;  in  summer  rain  falls  almost  continuously.  But 
when  the  forest  region  has  been  passed  through  nature 
is  kinder,  and  game  and  fish  abound.  The  difficulties  of 
payable  mining  are  naturally  great,  as  it  takes  the  first 
summer  to  reach  the  goldfields  ;  throughout  the  winter 
nothing  can  be  done,  and  thus  a  prospector  has  to  cover 
his  expenses  for  two  winters  and  three  summers  by  one 
summer's  actual  work.  Much  interesting  information 
respecting  the  district  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Warburton 
Pike's  "Through  the  Sub-Arctic  Forest,"  published 
about  a  year  ago  by  Arnold. 

Terms  have  now  been  agreed  upon  between  the 
Dominion  Government  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, in  ratification  of  the  concession  granted  by  the 
British  Columbian  Government  for  the  construction  of 
a  branch  railway  through  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass.  This 
line  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  Dunmore-Lethbridge 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  system,  and  will  run  to 
Nelson  in  British  Columbia ;  so  that  it  will  tap  the 
growing  mining  district  of  Kootenay,  besides  making 
available  the  enormous  coal  deposits  in  the  Pass  itself. 
We  hear  most  of  Kootenay  as  a  gold  producing  region, 
but  it  is  something  more.    The  value  of  the  placer 


gold  obtained  in  the  district  from  the  year  of  the  Cariboo 
excitement  to  the  end  of  1896  was  #57,705,000.  Since 
1893,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  lode  mining, 
and  indications  point  to  a  good  future  in  this  particular 
direction.  Last  year  the  production  of  lode  mines  was 
62,259  oz>  against  39,264  oz.  in  1895,  6,252  oz.  in  1894, 
and  1,170  oz.  in  1893.  Large  quantities  of  silver,  lead, 
and  copper  are  also  being  produced.  Of  silver  the  lode 
mine  yield  last  year  amounted  to  3,135.343  oz.  as  com- 
pared with  227,000  oz.  in  1893  ;  of  lead,  24,199,977  oz. 
as  compared  with  2,135,023  oz.  in  1893  ;  and  of  copper, 
3,818,556  oz.  as  compared  with  324,680  oz.  in  1894,  the 
first  year  for  which  the  figures  for  this  metal  are  avail- 
able. Even  placer  gold,  which  fell  away  steadily  in 
quantity  for  many  years,  has  increased  continuously 
since  1894.  The  coal  in  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  covers 
an  area  of  144  square  miles,  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
49,952,000  tons  of  coal  to  the  square  mile.  The 
Dominion  Government  has  secured  50,000  acres  of  this 
land,  but  the  railway  company  has  acquired  the  rest  as 
a  subsidy  towards  the  construction  of  the  branch  line, 
subject  only^  to  a  royalty  of  5  cents  per  ton  on  the 
output. 

Sheng,  the  Chinese  Director  of  Railways,  appears  to 
have  got  the  better  of  the  Belgian  syndicate.  That 
body,  in  its  eagerness  to  secure  a  share  of  the  Chinese 
railway  pickings,  has  agreed  to  raise  a  loan  of 
^4,500,000  upon  security  that  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
indifferent  than  Falstaff's.  It  receives,  in  return  for 
this  favour,  the  exclusive  right  to  furnish  railway 
material  and  to  supply  engineers  for  the  construction 
of  all  important  lines  in  the  future.  In  any  other 
country  but  China,  this  "collateral"  would  be  worth 
something.  But  in  China,  and  with  the  complete 
control  of  Chinese  railway  undertakings  in  Chinese 
hands,  it  is  worth  nothing  at  all.  Financiers  have 
already  had  experience  of  China,  and  they  ask  for  un- 
questionable security  for  all  the  money  they  may  lend 
it.  We  should  say  they  are  not  likely  to  help  the 
syndicate  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  Sheng.  No 
doubt  this  gentleman  is  sincere  enough  in  his  desire  to 
see  the  country  threaded  by  a  railway  system  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Chinese  hatred  of  the 
"iron  devils" — hatred  which  not  many  years  ago  led 
to  the  tearing  up  of  the  Shanghai-Woosung  line — has 
completely  departed  ;  and  it  is  becoming  clear  that  the 
wealthy  natives,  from  whom  so  much  was  expected  in 
the  way  of  investment,  and  upon  whom  Sheng  must 
largely  rely  for  his  supplies  of  capital,  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  railways.  This  deal  with  the  Belgian 
syndicate  rather  shakes  our  faith  in  the  "  awakening  " 
of  China  to  the  inestimable  advantages  of  this  method 
of  locomotion. 

The  report  for  1896  of  the  Suez  Canal  affords  evidence 
of  well-maintained  progress.     The  receipts  for  1896 
show  an  increase  of  1,466,000  francs  over  the  preceding 
year,  and  are,  with  the  exception  of  1890,  the  highest 
on  record.    The  great  loss  of  homeward  trade  from  the 
East  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  passage  of 
troops  and  the  large  shipments  of  machinery  and  rail- 
way material  to  Australia  and  the  Far  East.    Of  this 
last  item  the  English  consignments  compose  by  far  the 
largest  share,  amounting  to  930,000  tons,  as  compared 
with  688,000  tons  in  1895,  and  the  trade  returns  for  the 
year  indicate  a  further  increase  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Italian  Expedition,  which  caused  an  increase  of 
63,419  in  the  number  of  military  passengers  through 
the  Canal  as  compared  with  1895,  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  trade.    The  expenditure  for  the 
past  year  is  higher  by  278,000  francs,  mainly  accounted 
for  by  the  issue  of  debentures  for  effecting  improve- 
ments and  the  more  active  dredging  operations.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  past  year  were  82,222,000  francs, 
while  the  expenses,  including  interest  and  redemption 
charges,  amounted   to  37,714,000   francs,    leaving  a 
surplus  of  44,508,000  francs.    Of  this,  1,356,000  francs 
is  carried  to  reserve,  890,000  francs  to  special  reserve, 
and  15,492,000  francs  has  gone  in  interim  dividend, 
leaving  a  balance  of  26,790,000  francs.    This  will  admit 
of  a  dividend,  which  with  the  fixed  interest  of  25  francs 
represents  a  net  revenue  of  925  francs  per  share.  A 
revenue  of  76,487,000  francs  was  obtained  from  the 
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passage  of  3,409  ships  of  8,560,000  tons,  as  against 
3,434  ships  of  8,448,000  tons  in  1895.  Of  the  total 
number  of  ships,  2,162  were  British,  or  63*4  per  cent., 
compared  with  67^5  in  1895,  71*2  in  1894,  and  72  per 
cent,  in  1893,  while  the  German  ships  increased  over 
the  previous  year  by  eight  ships  and  the  French  de- 
creased by  sixty  ships. 

In  consequence  of  the  announcement  that  the  Re" 
ceivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
will  not  pay  the  coupons  due  this  day  on  various  bonds 
of  the  Company,  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers  invite  holders 
of  5  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds  due  1925,  who  have  not 
already  deposited  their  bonds  with  them,  to  do  so  now, 
and  thus  co-operate  with  the  majority  of  the  holders  of 
bonds  of  this  issue,  who  have  already  deposited  their 
bonds.  In  case  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany should  make  default  in  paying  the  coupons  and 
interest  instalments  maturing  1  August,  1897,  on  the 
above  matured  bonds,  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers  will  buy 
the  same  when  due  on  coupons  or  registered  bonds 
deposited  with  them  not  later  than  15  July,  1897. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Royal  Insurance 
Company  for  the  year  1896,  the  net  Fire  Premiums 
amounted  to  ,£2,051,480,  the  Losses  to  ,£1,112,485,  and 
the  surplus  on  the  Fire  Business  carried  to  Profit  and 
Loss  .£269, 226.  The  Profit  and  Loss  account  is 
credited  with  ,£121,334  interest  not  carried  to  other 
accounts,  and  after  payment  of  dividend  a  balance  of 
,£666,277  is  carried  forward.  In  the  Life  Department 
the  new  business  is  ,£1,035,674  ;  the  total  Premiums, 
after  deducting  Re-assurances,  ,£432,280,  and  the  Life 
Funds  at  the  end  of  the  year  .£5,329,897.  The  divi- 
dend recommended  is  20s.  per  share,  making  with  the 
15s.  paid  in  December  last  35s.  for  the  year.  The  total 
funds  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  payment  of  divi- 
dend, amount  to  ,£8,929,085.  It  is  very  nice  indeed  for 
the  shareholders  to  receive  regularly  a  dividend  of  355-. 
a  year  on  shares  of  the  nominal  value  of  ,£3  ;  but 
whether  the  policyholders  are  equally  satisfied  is  per- 
haps more  doubtful. 

The  promotion  of  a  company  for  the  cultivation  of 
flax  and  hemp  in  some  of  the  Eastern  counties  lends 
point  to  the  situation  in  Ireland,  where  flax  has  been 
grown  ever  since  linen  manufacture  was  first  estab- 
lished in  Ulster.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  during 
recent  years  the  acreage  under  flax  in  Ireland  has 
diminished  very  seriously.  In  1887  as  many  as  130,284 
acres  were  sown  with  this  crop.  In  1893  it  had  fallen 
as  low  as  67,487  acres.  As  a  result  of  exceptionally 
good  prices,  farmers  were  .encouraged  in  the  following 
year  to  sow  freely,  and  there  were  101,081  acres  under 
flax.  In  1895  the  figure  was  scarcely  less  encouraging, 
there  being  only  a  diminution  of  6,000  acres  as  com- 
pared with  1894.  Last  year,  however,  saw  a  falling 
away  of  33  per  cent. ;  and  according  to  the  reports 
collected  by  the  Belfast  Linen  Board,  the  current  year 
has  seen  a  further  decrease  of  25  per  cent.  There  are 
two  or  three  reasons  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things.  The  soil  of  Ulster  is  becoming  played  out ; 
and  the  farmers  in  the  South,  where  the  yield  is  about 
double  what  it  is  in  the  North,  prefer  the  commoner 
run  of  crops  which,  while  offering  the  chance  of  less 
profit  in  the  event  of  a  good  season,  offer  also  the 
chance  of  less  loss  in  the  event  of  a  bad  one.  And  bad 
seasons  have  been  rather  frequent  of  late  years.  Then 
the  competition  of  Russia,  Holland,  and  Belgium  has 
become  very  severe,  and  has  brought  down  the  prices  of 
Irish  flax  while  restricting  the  demand  for  it. 

In  England,  flax  has  never  been  in  great  favour 
among  agriculturists.  During  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  landowers  have  found  it  necessary  to  do 
something  to  prevent  their  farms  and  their  lands 
lying  idle,  and  have  encouraged  tenants  to  cultivate 
the  flax  crop  as  a  compensation  for  their  inability  to 
compete  with  foreign  growers  of  wheat  and  the  other 
regular  crops.  This  year  there  are  said  to  be  over 
4,000  acres  under  flax.  In  1893  the  figure  was  1,228 
acres  ;  so  that  there  has  been  some  recovery.  But  in 
1876  the  acreage  was  7,641  ;  there  is  therefore  plenty  of 


ground  to  make  up  before  we  stand  where  we  did 
twenty  years  ago.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  very 
marked  increase  until  the  Government  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  farmers.  But  meanwhile 
flax  might  be  more  extensively  cultivated  than  at  present. 
It  is  certainly  profitable,  given  decently  fair  atmo- 
spherical conditions,  and  England  possesses  plenty  of  the 
soil  especially  adapted  for  its  cultivation.  English  flax, 
grown  on  good  soil  from  good  seed,  ranks  higher 
than  Belgian,  and  commands  better  prices.  It  should 
be  understood,  however,  that  it  is  only  worth  while 
growing  the  higher  grades  ;  for  we  could  not  hope 
to  compete,  under  existing  conditions,  with  the  cheap 
Russian  article. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  LONDON  UNITED  LAUNDRIES,  LIMITED. 

The  continued  ease  in  the  money  market  affords  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  company-promoters,  and  this 
week  has  produced  several  commercial  enterprises. 
The  London  United  Laundries,  Limited,  has  been 
formed  with  a  capital  of  ,£230,000,  divided  into  140,000 
,£1  Six  per  Cent.  Preference  shares  and  90,000  ,£1  Ordi- 
nary shares,  for  the  acquisition  and  amalgamation  of 
thirteen  Steam  Laundries  in  various  parts  of  London. 
The  purchase  price  is  fixed  at  .£210,000,  payable  as  to 
,£90,000  in  fully-paid  Ordinary  shares  and  as  to  the 
balance  in  cash,  and  therefore  there  will  remain  for 
working  capital  the  sum  of  ,£20,000,  which,  as  the 
laundries  are  all  "going  concerns,"  and  as  the  business, 
is  almost  a  cash  trade,  the  directors  consider  will  be 
ample.  We  gather  from  the  auditors'  report  that  the 
net  profits  of  the  thirteen  businesses  in  1896,  after 
providing  for  "  repairs,  renewals,  depreciation,  and 
works  management,"  amounted  to  ,£20,044,  and  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  business  during  the 
present  year.  The  particulars  furnished  as  to  previous 
years  are  practically  of  no  value,  as  the  books  of  some 
of  the  businesses  are  stated  to  have  been  "  not  avail- 
able "  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  directors  have 
managed,  nevertheless,  to  inspect  them,  and  reticence 
of  this  sort  always  seems  to  us  a  mistake  when  the 
undertaking  is  a  sound  one.  Accepting  the  profits  of 
1896  as  a  basis,  there  will  be  more  than  twice  the  sum 
required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  Preference  Shares, 
which  should  therefore  prove  a  fairly  safe  investment. 
The  whole  of  the  Ordinary  shares  are  to  be  taken  by 
the  vendors,  and  we  note  the  provision  that  no  dividend 
is  to  be  paid  on  these  shares  in  any  year  until  10  per 
cent,  of  the  profits  of  that  year  shall  have  been  carried 
to  reserve. 

THE  NATIONAL  STORES,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  forty-six 
grocery  businesses  in  London  and  the  provinces.  The 
capital  is  ,£250,000,  and  half  of  it  consists  of  125,000 
;£i  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference  shares,  which  are  now 
offered  for  public  subscription.  The  price  asked  by  the 
vendor  is  ,£165, 000,  of  which  ,£60,000  is  to  be  paid  in 
Ordinary  shares  and  the  balance  in  cash.  As  the  good- 
wills and  leases  are  valued  at  ,£101,184,  and  the 
fittings  and  other  plant  at  ,£23,609,  the  price  seems  a 
fair  one  ;  and  the  average  of  the  net  profits  for  three 
years — we  assume  that  the  accountants  mean  the  last 
three  years,  although  they  do  not  say  so — is  certified  to 
be  .£23,273,  which  is  nearly  three  times  the  sum  re- 
quired to  pay  the  preferential  dividend.  The  success 
of  an  undertaking  of  the  kind  depends  entirely  on  the 
character  of  the  management ;  and,  as  the  names  of 
several  practical  men  of  business  appear  on  the  board 
of  directors,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  Preference 
shares  as  an  attractive  investment. 

REEVES  &  SONS,  LIMITED. 

The  business  of  an  artists'  colour  manufacturer  does 
not,  at  first  sight,  strike  one  as  being  likely  to  attract 
capital  from  the  general  public  ;  but  "  Reeves's  shilling 
box  of  water-colours "  is,  or  used  to  be,  familiar  to 
every  small  boy,  and  this  Company,  therefore,  comes 
to  us  somewhat  in  the  light  of  an  old  friend.  It 
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appears  from  the  prospectus  that  the  business  was 
founded   so   long   ago   as   1768.      In    1890    it  was 
registered  as  a  private    company,    but   remained  in 
the  hands  of  a   family  named  Wild,  who  are  the 
descendants  of  the   original  Thomas  Reeves.  The 
new   Company  will    have   a    capital    of  £,  100,000, 
consisting  of  5,000  ^10  Five   per  Cent.  Preference 
shares,  which  are  offered  for  public  subscription,  and 
^50,000  in  Preferred  and  Deferred  Ordinary  shares,  to 
be  held  entirely  by  the  vendors,  who  will  remain  the 
directors  of  the  Company.    The  chairman  also  intends 
to  take  1,050  of  the  Preference  shares.    The  average  net 
profits  for  the  seven  years  from  1890  to  1896  are  certified 
to  have  been  ^4,387  a  year,  and  in  1896  alone  they 
amounted  to  ^6,958.    The  money  which  the  public  are 
now  invited  to  subscribe  is  said  to  be  required  to  pay 
off  certain  debentures,  and  a  mortgage  of  ^8, 200  on  the 
freehold  property  of  the  Company  and  to  extend  and 
develop  the  business.    It  would  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory to  have  a  statement  of  the  profits  for  each  of  the 
seven  years,  but  it  is  probable  that  even  in  a  bad  year 
they  would  more  than  suffice  to  cover  the  preferential 
dividend  ;  and  as  the  freehold  and  leasehold  properties 
of  the  Company  and  the  stock  and  stores  are  together 
valued  at  .£57,052,  and  the  Articles  of  Association 
provide  that  no  debentures  or  other  specific  mortgage 
or  charge  can  be  created  on  any  of  the  assets  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Preference  shareholders,  the 
present  issue  seems  to  afford  a  sound  5  per  cent,  in- 
vestment. 

WAKELEY  BROTHERS  (RAINHAM,  KENT),  LIMITED. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of 
^92,500,  of  which  ^25,000  consists  of  2,500  £10  Five 
per  Cent.  Preference  shares,  which  are  offered  for 
public  subscription,  the  Ordinary  share  capital  being 
taken  by  the  vendors  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase 
money.  Subscriptions  are  also  invited  for  £50,000  of 
Four  per  Cent.  Debentures.  The  purchase  price  is  fixed 
at  ,£137,239,  being  the  exact  value  of  the  assets,  as 
stated,  less  the  amount  of  the  current  trade  liabilities  ; 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  sum  is  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  the  Preference  share  and  Debenture  interest 
combined  ;  while  the  accountants  certify  that  the  net 
profits  for  each  of  the  past  six  years  have  been 
sufficient  to  pay  the  proposed  Debenture  interest 
and  Preferential  dividend,  and  to  provide  "a  hand- 
some dividend "  on  the  Ordinary  shares.  Now  the 
assets  consist  partly  of  £88,586  for  freehold  and 
leasehold  properties  and  plant,  and  this  is  duly 
certified.  But  there  is  also  an  item  of  £22,978  for  the 
corn,  &c,  lying  in  Messrs.  Wakeley  Brothers' 
granaries  on  31  December  last,  and  there  are  no  means 
of  judging  whether  this  valuation  is  accurate.  Finally, 
there  is  an  item  of  £35,574  for  "  book  debts  and  cash," 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  a  curious  lumping  of  things 
essentially  different,  especially  as  we  are  not  told  any- 
thing as  to  the  nature  of  the  "book  debts."  Messrs. 
Wakeley  state  that  "  it  is  not  considered  needful  to 
publish  the  actual  figures  of  their  profits."  Possibly 
not ;  but  in  that  case  we  are  unable  to  recommend  the 
public  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  promotion. 

THE  WAVERLEY  MINE,  LIMITED,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

This  Company  has  appeared  with  a  capital  of 
100,000  £1  shares,  of  which  50,000  have  now  been 
offered  for  public  subscription.  Of  the  purchase-money 
°f  £60,000  only  £5,000  is  to  be  paid  in  cash  ;  and 
£20,000  of  the  money  now  subscribed  will  be  reserved 
for  "  working  capital."  The  mine  is  stated  to  be  M  a 
proved  mineral  property,  with  very  large  deposits  of 
ore,  valued  at  from  £15  to  £20  a  ton,  ready  for  ship- 
ment," and  Mr.  W.  J.  Waterman,  M.E.,  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  "that  the  quantity  of  ore  appears  un- 
limited "  !  The  most  enthusiastic  investor  in  mining 
securities  could  scarcely  expect  more. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

W.  W.  W.— Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  firm.    The  affair 
is  a  swindle. 

Janus. — (1)  We  prefer  Trunk  First ;  the  security  is  sufficient. 
(2)  We  advise  you  to  sell. 
Exeter.— We  send  yoa  a  name. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  PEERAGE  FOR  GREATER  BRITAIN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bangalore,  9  May,  1897. 

SIR, — Many  suggestions  are  being  made  to  establish 
some  permanent  record  of  Her  Majesty's  Diamond 
Jubilee.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion,  I 
would  submit  for  Her  Majesty's  gracious  consideration 
the  advisability  of  throwing  open  the  Peerage  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  Greater  Britain  of  the  Colonies 
over  which  Her  Majesty  has  reigned  so  beneficently  all 
the  days  of  her  life,  and  which  the  colonists  are  now  so 
readily  and  loyally  acknowledging.  I  believe  this  to  be  an 
act  of  grace  which  would  tend  to  federate  the  Empire  in 
bonds  of  amity  far  more  than  all  the  attempts  which  are 
at  present  being  made  by  the  "  higling  "  of  markets.  The 
Colonial  Peers  should  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  election  in  the  different  Colonies,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
bring  all  questions  of  Imperial  or  Colonial  policy  for- 
ward, and  after  having  them  discussed  in  the  calm 
atmosphere  of  such  an  Imperial  Senate,  to  send  them 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Colonies  can 
never  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Already 
the  numbers  in  that  House  are  far  too  great,  and  the 
Closure  has  to  be  freely  applied  to  stop  chatter. 

But  a  Peerage  for  Greater  Britain,  commencing 
from  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty's  most  gracious 
reign,  would  confer  on  the  Colonists  all  the  privileges 
the  Crown  can  grant  to  any  subject,  and  would  be  an 
historical  record  that  would  not  easily  pass  away  even 
in  this  world  of  shadows. — Yours  faithfully, 

Jno.  F.  Fischer,  General  R.E. 

"THE  PROTECTION  OF  RARE  BIRDS." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hendon,  26  May,  1897. 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  correspon- 
dent's letters  about  the  kingfisher,  but  he  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  bird  needing  our  protection.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hudson,  in  his  "  Lost  British  Birds,"  mentions  thirteen 
species  which  have  practically  become  extinct  in  the 
British  Isles  during  recent  years,  and  many  others  are 
threatened  with  the  same  fate  unless  some  energetic 
steps  are  taken  to  save  them.  Probably  the  only  way 
to  do  this  would  be  to  pass  a  law  to  protect  both  them 
and  their  eggs  throughout  the  country  for  the  whole 
year.  As  they  are  mostly  birds  against  whom  no  one 
has  any  special  grudge,  and  who  are  the  victims  mainly 
of  the  selfish  collector,  I  cannot  think  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  passing  a  law  for  their  protection  if 
only  some  member  of  Parliament  would  take  up  their 
cause  with  a  little  energy.  Would  not  ninety-nine 
people  out  of  every  hundred  prefer  that  we  should 
retain,  for  instance,  the  kingfisher,  goldfinch,  nightin- 
gale, lapwing,  kite,  peregrine  falcon,  Cornish  chough, 
raven,  windhover,  and  fernowl  ?  Doubtless  orni- 
thologists could  add  many  other  species  in  the  same 
critical  condition,  which  most  of  us  have  unfortunately 
never  had  the  pleasure  even  of  seeing. — Yours  faith- 
fully, Ernest  Bell. 

MR.   FRANCIS  THOMPSON'S  ENGLISH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford,  27  May,  1897. 

Dear  Sir,— I  wonder  whether  any  one  has  noticed 
the  curious  similarity  between  Mr.  Francis  Thompson 
and  Humpty-Dumpty  in  "  Alice  in  Wonderland." 

"  When  I  use  a  word,"  Humpty-Dumpty  said  in 
rather  a  scornful  tone,  "  it  means  just  what  I  choose  it 
to  mean — neither  more  nor  less." 

Again:  "  They've  a  temper  some  of  them — particu- 
larly verbs,  they're  the  proudest — adjectives  you  can 
do  anything  with,  but  not  verbs." 

Mr.  Thompson  certainly  seems  to  have  found  his 
vocabulary  rebellious,  but  no  doubt  he  says  to  himself, 
like  Humpty-Dumpty — "  However,  I  can  manage  the 
whole  lot  !  Paludament  !  That's  what  /  say  !" — I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  M.  B. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 

"The  Sepoy  Revolt  :  a  Critical  Narrative."  By  Lieut.- 
General  McLeod  Innes,  V.C.  London  :  A.  D. 
Innes  &  Co.  1897. 

THIS  is  the  latest  of  the  many  stories  of  the  Mutiny 
of  the  Sepoy  army  which  have  been  published,  and 
it  is  neither  superfluous  nor  without  value  ;  for  however 
constant  the  stream  of  Mutiny  literature,  romances, 
personal  narratives,  military  records  or  official  de- 
spatches, an  important  series  of  which  is  still  in  course 
of  publication  by  Mr.  George  Forrest,  there  is  still  so 
permanent  a  source  of  interest  in  the  events  of  that 
momentous  time,  and  the  lessons  in  empire  which  it  can 
teach  are  so  necessary  for  us  to  learn,  that  we  welcome 
any  contribution  which  is  inspired  by  knowledge  and 
good  sense.  In  these  particulars,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
military  portion  of  this  volume  is  concerned,  no  fault  is 
to  be  found  with  General  McLeod  Innes's  resume,  for  it 
professes  to  be  no  more,  of  the  events  of  1857-58.  He 
was  himself  a  distinguished  member  of  the  garrison  at 
Lucknow,  where  he  won  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  where, 
as  one  of  the  few  Engineer  officers,  his  services  were  of 
the  highest  value.  His  personal  experiences  of  the 
siege  are  recorded  in  his  "  Lucknow  and  Oude  in  the 
Mutiny,"  which  has  been  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
best  accounts  of  the  military  operations  in  that  part  of 
North  India.  The  present  volume  is  of  a  different 
character,  and  deals  with  the  general  discontent  and 
special  grievances  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
causes  of  the  Mutiny  ;  while  the  sketch  of  events  and 
military  operations  is  cursory,  and  would  form  an 
admirable  text-book  for  military  schools  and  colleges, 
enabling  students  to  obtain  a  clear  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  several  campaigns  and  their  results. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  the  causes  of  the  Mutiny  that  the 
conclusions  of  General  Innes  are  most  open  to  excep- 
tion, and  his  want  of  practical  acquaintance  with  ad- 
ministrative and  political  work  in  India,  and  consequent 
ignorance  of  the  sentiments  and  motives  that  influence 
both  princes  and  people,  have  led  him  to  exaggerate  the 
effects  of  the  Government  policy  in  causing  discontent, 
and  to  minimize  the  gross  blunders  and  the  criminal 
apathy  of  the  military  administration.  It  may  truly  be 
said  that,  in  a  Government  like  that  of  India,  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  military  from  the  civil  adminis- 
tration, and  that  they  stand  or  fall  together  ;  but 
nevertheless  the  chief  blame  for  the  catastrophe  rests 
with  the  military  advisers  of  the  Governor-General  and 
the  responsible  heads  of  the  army  departments,  and  it  is 
idle  to  seek  for  recondite  causes  in  "chronic  latent 
discontent,"  the  annexation  policy  of  Lord  Dalhousie, 
the  refusal  of  the  right  of  adoption  to  the  great  princes, 
and  the  autocratic,  self-willed  character  of  the  Governor- 
General.  In  India  there  always  have  been  and  always 
will  be  considerable  discontent  and  even  sedition,  and 
at  no  time  have  they  been  more  conspicuous  and  out- 
spoken than  to-day.  The  East  and  the  West  can  never 
be  in  complete  sympathy,  and  their  mixture  will  always 
be  that  of  oil  and  water ;  no  reform  can  be  effected  except 
at  the  expense  or  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of  some 
privileged  or  fanatical  class,  and  the  only  security  of 
England  in  the  possession  of  her  great  dependency  is  to 
disregard  the  clamour  of  fools  and  traitors,  and  by  a 
strong,  just  and  popular  rule  to  maintain  the  confidence 
and  uphold  the  rights  of  the  vast  and  practically  un- 
represented population.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that,  previous  to  the  Mutiny,  there  was  any  exceptional 
or  widespread  popular  discontent.  If  such  had  existed 
it  would  certainly  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
civil  authorities. 

With  regard  to  the  annexation  policy  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie, the  Punjab  was  the  most  important  and  typical 
example.  Here,  at  least,  where  a  martial  people,  filled 
with  religious  enthusiasm,  had  been  conquered  with  so 
much  difficulty  and  the  kingdom  of  which  they  had 
been  so  justly  proud  had  been  absorbed  in  the  British 
Empire,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  general 
discontent  would  have  manifested  itself  in  an  uprising 
against  the  Government.  So  far  was  this  from  being 
the  case  that  the  Punjab,  in  the  midst  of  temptations 


to  disloyalty,  held  firmly  by  the  English,  and  it  was  by 
the  aid  of  Punjab  chiefs  and  people  that  Delhi  was 
captured  and  Northern  India  reconquered.  In  the 
annexation  of  Oude  the  conditions  were  different ;  but 
it  may  be  assarted  that  a  corrupt  and  cruel  administra- 
tion of  pimps  and  parasites  was  never  abolished  with 
more  satisfaction  to  the  people  it  had  so  long  oppressed, 
and  to  the  majority  of  whom  it  was  more  alien  and  dis- 
liked than  the  English  could  ever  be.  That  the  Court 
party  in  Oude,  whose  evil  days  of  plunder  were  cut 
short,  was  bitterly  opposed  to  annexation  was  a  matter 
of  course  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  measure  was 
unnecessary  or  that  it  was  unpopular  with  the  mass  of 
the  people,  including  those  from  whom  the  recruits  of 
the  Indian  army  were  drawn. 

General  Innes  considers  that  the  evil  consequences 
of  Lord  Dalhousie's  autocratic,  self-sufficient  character 
are  illustrated  by  his  removal  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
from  the  Punjab  and  his  appointment  of  Sir  John  Law- 
rence as  head  of  the  administration,  thereby  checking 
and  damping  the  hearty  goodwill  that  had  pervaded 
the  province.    But  this  idea  is  fanciful  in  the  extreme. 
If  any  appointment  was  ever  justified  by  results,  it  was 
that  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  whose  strong  personality 
dominated  the  situation  and  held  the  Punjab  triumph- 
antly loyal.    Even  if  the  Mutiny  had  never  occurred, 
those  who  know  the  province  and  its  people  most 
intimately  are  convinced  that  John  Lawrence  was  a 
far  more  suitable  ruler  for  the  Punjab  at  that  time  than 
his  brother,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  chiefs, 
while  those  of  John  Lawrence  were  with  the  people. 
It  would  have  been  a  grave  error,  entirely  opposed  to 
the  wise  democratic  policy  of  the  great  Maharaja  Runjit 
Singh,  to  have  strengthened  the  territorial  aristocracy, 
who  were  the  dangerous  element  in  the  province,  and 
Sir  John  Lawrence  recognized  that  the  foundation  of  our 
power  must  rest  on  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the 
people.    Equally  fanciful  is  the  idea  that  the  refusal  to 
native  princes  of  the  right  of  adoption  was  the  cause  of 
active  disloyalty.  The  whole  history  of  the  Mutiny  forms 
a  denial  of  the  assertion.    The  great  Rajas  of  India, 
Sindhia,  the  Rajput  chiefs,  the  Sikh  princes,  were  all 
steadfastly  loyal  and  gave  us  the  most  ungrudging  and 
invaluable  assistance.    The  princes  who  turned  against 
us  were  few  and  of  small  account,  too  weak  to  resist 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  from  without. 
In  refusing  the  right  of  adoption  the  Government  were 
only  following  an  immemorial  practice  of  native  Govern- 
ments.   Take,  as  examples,  the  great  Sikh  chiefs — 
Pattiala,  Nabha  Ji'nd,  Kapurthalla — who  all  fought  on 
our  side  and  who  had  been  the  most  clamorous  for  the 
right  of  adoption.    Under  the  Maharaja  of  Lahore,  from 
whom  we  saved  them,  they  would  have  fared  even 
worse.    Among  the  Sikhs,  Cis  and  Trans  Sutlej,  adop- 
tion, though  carrying  with  it  all  the  right  of  succession 
to  private  property  enjoyed  by  the  son  of  the  body,  had 
never  been  acknowledged  as  conferring  any  right  of 
succession  to  a  chiefship,  and  Maharaja  Runjit  Singh 
had  never  allowed  the  claim  of  adopted  sons  or  of  the 
nearest  collaterals.    Hence,  although  the  chiefs  may 
have  been  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  boon  which  they 
had  never  enjoyed  and  to  which  they  knew  they  had 
no  valid  claim,  it  is  absurd  to  argue  that  the  refusal 
was  a  cause  of  active  disloyalty,  especially  when  their 
splendid  services  on  our  side  show  that  there  was  no 
disloyalty. 

The  truth  is  that  in  military  blunders  must  be  sought 
and  found  the  reasons  for  what  was  primarily  and 
essentially  a  military  revolt.  The  direct  cause  was  the 
incredible  and  criminal  folly  of  issuing  to  the  army  a 
new  cartridge  prepared  with  materials  so  obnoxious  to 
Hindus  that  its  use  destroyed  their  caste.  This  General 
Innes  continually  calls  "  the  cartridge  incident,"  as 
though  it  were  a  trivial  matter  compared  with  greater 
examples  of  administrative  incapacity ;  but  this  so- 
called  "incident"  was  amply  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  Mutiny  when  the  strict  rules  and  terrible  penalties 
of  the  Hindu  creed  are  considered.  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
whose  opinion,  as  weighed  with  that  of  General  Innes, 
is  conclusive,  writes  :— 

"The  Mutiny  had  its  origin  in  the  army  itself :  it  is 
not  attributable  to  any  external  or  antecedent  con- 
spiracy whatever,  although  it  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  disaffected  persons  to  compass  their  own  ends.  The 
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immediate  cause  was  the  cartridge  affair  and  nothing 
else." 

No  doubt  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the  military 
administration  intensified  the  danger  and  encouraged 
the  seditious.  The  number  of  British  troops  in  India 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  far  below  the  standard  of  safety  ; 
the  artillery  was  largely  manned  by  natives  ;  the  most 
important  arsenals  and  strategical  points,  such  as  Delhi 
and  Allahabad,  were  held  by  native  troops  alone,  and 
many  of  the  generals  in  command  were  old  and  in- 
competent men  whom  a  healthy  system  of  promotion 
and  retirement  should  have  long  withdrawn  from  active 
service.  The  vain,  foolish  old  man  who  was  titular 
king  of  Delhi,  although  not  the  leader  of  any  con- 
spiracy, became  a  serviceable  puppet  for  the  mutineers, 
and  it  was  well  that  it  was  so,  for  it  alienated  from 
them  the  sympathy  of  the  Sikh  and  Hindu  princes  who 
would  a  thousand  times  rather  keep  the  English  domi- 
nation than  help  to  revive  the  detested  empire  of  the 
Moguls. 

The  antiquated,  effete  military  system  fell  to  pieces 
in  the  fire  and  blood  of  the  Mutiny,  which,  with  all 
its  horrors  and  losses,  has  still  done  more  than  any 
historical  event  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the  English 
for  indomitable  courage  and  determination.  The  mis- 
takes of  the  early  days  are  justly  condoned  by  the 
splendid  gallantry  and  devotion  of  the  final  success 
against  uncounted  odds.  And  if  such  a  catastrophe  is 
to  be  in  the  future  impossible,  the  lessons  which  it 
teaches  must  never  be  forgotten,  and  careful  students 
of  history  will  be  satisfied  that  its  causes  are  to  be 
found  in  military  mistakes  which  should  never  be 
repeated,  rather  than  in  a  reckless  and  unstatesmanlike 
policy  or  an  ungenerous  indifference  to  the  interests  of 
the  princes  and  people  of  India.  Lepel  Griffin. 

SWIFT'S  PROSE  WORKS. 

"The  Prose  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D."  With  a 
Biographical  Introduction  by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
M.P.    Vol.  I.    George  Bell  &  Sons.  1897. 

rr*HE  publishers  of  this  venture  introduce  it  by  saying 
-»-  that  the  need  of  a  new  edition  of  Swift's  works 
has  been  evident  to  everybody  for  many  years  past. 
We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  quite  the  case.  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  great  edition  is  still  serviceable  enough  for 
practical  purposes,  and  the  most  important  of  the  in- 
dividual works  have  been  reprinted  again  and  again  of 
late  years.  What  does  want  editing  is  the  "Journal 
to  Stella,"  which  requires  a  patient  and  erudite  com- 
mentator who  will  not  retreat  before  any  difficulty  of 
the  text.  But,  unless  this  is  thoroughly  done,  it  is 
better  to  leave  it  undone,  since  perfunctory  editions 
merely  destroy  the  chance  of  our  obtaining  complete 
ones.  We  confess  that  we  receive  without  excessive 
enthusiasm  yet  another  reprint  of  "A  Tale  of  a  Tub" 
and  its  appendices,  and  of  a  selection  from  the 
"  Miscellanies  "  of  171 1.  We  do  not  quite  understand 
why  "  The  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England  Man  " 
and  "An  Argument  for  Abolishing  of  Christianity" 
are  not  given  here,  for  they  seem  to  have  preceded  the 
Bickerstaff  Pamphlets  in  every  sense. 

The  volume  is,  however,  an  agreeable  one  to  hold 
and  to  refer  to,  and  the  notes  and  apparatus  are,  on 
the  whole,  exact.  We  have,  indeed,  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Temple  Scott  has  no  very  great  first-hand  know- 
ledge of  the  editions  of  which  he  speaks.  This  may  be 
an  error  on  our  part,  but  we  notice  that  he  represents 
the  "Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects"  as  stated  by  the 
editor  of  171 1  to  be  "written  in  1706";  but  what  that 
editor,  John  Mayhew,  really  says  is  "Written  October  1, 
1706,"  which  is  not  only  more  precise,  but  gives  us  the 
idea  that  Swift,  on  this  particular  day,  seized  by  a  fiery 
impulse,  struck  off  the  whole  of  this  little  essay,  as  he 
might  very  easily  do.  Again,  Mr.  Temple  Scott  says 
that  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Miscellanies  "  "  places  the 
publication"  of  the  "Tritical  Essay"  in  August  1707. 
But  that  edition  says  nothing  whatever  about  publica- 
tion ;  it  simply  dates  the  piece  "  August  6,  1707,"  and 
we  take  that  to  be  the  day  on  which  Swift  composed 
what  he  did  not  publish  until  171 1.  In  the  title  of  the 
**  Prediction  of  Merlin,"  should  not  the  text  run  "this 
Present  Year,  1709"?    Mr.  Temple  Scott  prints  "the 


year  1709."  The  "Meditation  upon  a  Broom-Stick" 
culminates  in  the  ejaculation,  in  Gothic  type,  "Surely 
mortal  Man  is  a  Broom-stick."  Mr.  Temple  Scott 
omits  the  word  "mortal;"  if  he  has  the  authority 
of  the  editio  princcps  of  1710  for  this  variation,  he  should 
say  so  in  a  note,  for  the  point  is  a  curious  one. 

These  are  trifles  which  do  not  affect  the  value  of  a 
cheap  and  handy  reprint,  which  we  can  conscientiously 
recommend.  Mr.  Lecky  has  been  induced  to  revise  and 
bring  down  to  date  the  eloquent  little  monograph  on 
Swift  which  originally  appeared  in  his  "  Leaders  of 
Public  Opinion  in  Ireland,"  in  1861.  This  forms  the 
introductory  biography,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  edition. 

A  COCKNEY  STORY-WRITER. 

[published  this  week.] 

"  Sketches  in  Lavender,  Blue  and  Green."    By  Jerome 
K.  Jerome.    London  :  Longmans.  1897. 

MR.  JEROME  enjoyed  for  some  time  a  reputation 
for  humour  built  upon  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge's 
exceedingly  comic  illustrations  of  his  two  earliest 
works.  The  public,  true  to  its  traditions,  got  mixed 
between  the  writer  and  the  illustrator,  and  incontinently 
dubbed  Mr.  Jerome  a  humourist  because  Mr.  Partridge 
had  a  witty  pencil.  But  the  author  has  suffered  more 
from  the  unfortunate  compliment  than  the  artist  from 
his  temporary  eclipse.  He  seems,  on  the  strength  of 
it,  to  have  abandoned  a  promising  vein  of  autobio- 
graphical sentimentalities  and  devoted  himself  with 
lamentable  vigour  to  the  production  of  such  comic  and 
original  figures  as  "The  Absent-minded  Man"  and 
"The  Man  of  Habit."  They  are  both  fairly  represen- 
tative specimens  of  the  present  volume  of  stories,  and 
any  one  who  could  raise  a  smile  at  either  of  them  ought 
to  figure  in  the  Jubilee  list  of  honours,  for  either  his 
benevolence  or  his  vacuity  entitles  him  to  recognition. 

Mr.  Macquec  went  to  Scarborough  with  his  wife  to 
find  apartments.  Some  hours  after  his  arrival  the 
narrator  finds  "  a  crouching  figure  seeking  to  shelter 
itself  a  little  from  the  storm  under  the  lie  of  the  Spa 
wall.  .  .  .  He  was  dressed  in  flannels  and  a  tennis 
coat."  "'Why  don't  you  go  home,'  I  asked.  'I 
can't,'  he  replied,  '  I  don't  know  where  I  live.  I've 
forgotten  the  address.'"  This  screamingly  farcical 
situation  is  laboriously  led  up  to  and  industriously 
worked  out.  "The  Man  of  Habit"  hails  from  Jeffer- 
son, and  lived  a  life  of  complete  regularity  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  without  a  variation.  "  One  day  a  distant 
connexion  of  his  in  London,  an  East  Indian 
merchant  and  an  ex-Lord  Mayor,  died,  leaving  him 
sole  legatee  and  executor."  He  comes  to  London,  is 
ill  during  the  voyage,  but  revives  sufficiently  to  an- 
nounce his  intention  of  going  to  the  City  the  following 
day.  But  he  never  wakes  until  one  ;  then  he  insists 
upon  having  family  prayers  and  breakfast.  At  night  he 
cannot  sleep,  but  wakes  the  children  to  play  with  them  ; 
about  two  in  the  morning  he  finds  himself  hungry  and 
makes  a  "hearty  meal  of  cold  game  pie  and  cucumber." 
"...  This  state  of  things  went  on  for  a  month,  the  man 
fought  against  himself,  but  was  unable  to  alter  himself. 
Every  morning — or  rather  every  afternoon — at  one  he 
awoke.  Every  night  at  one  he  crept  into  the  kitchen 
and  foraged  for  food.  Every  morning  at  five  he  fell 
asleep  ...  he  seemed  to  be  living  upside  down.  His 
days  seemed  to  have  neither  beginning  nor  end,  but  to 
be  all  middle.  .  .  .  One  day  by  chance  the  explanation 
came.  His  eldest  daughter  was  preparing  her  home 
studies  after  dinner.  '  What  time  is  it  now  in  New 
York?'  she  asked.  .  .  ."  Her  laudable  curiosity  is 
gratified.  "'Then  in  Jefferson,'  said  the  mother,  'it 
would  be  still  earlier;  wouldn't  it?  .  .  .'  He  leaped 
to  his  feet  with  a  cry.  '  I've  got  it,'  he  shouted,  '  I 
see  it.'  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  had  lived  by  clockwork.  But  it 
was  by  Jefferson  clockwork,  not  London  clockwork, 
&c."  There  is  a  great  deal  more  explanation,  but  the 
classic  simplicity  which  marked  the  individuality  of  that 
historical  figure  who  "frequently  breakfasts  at  five 
o'clock  tea  and  dines  on  the  following  day"  is  a  model 
Mr.  Jerome  scorns  to  follow.  He  buttonholes  you  and 
explains.    After  "  The  Man  of  Habit  "  we  are  prepared 
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for  anything,   even    "  Whibley's   Spirit."     This  is  a 
tale  of  Spiritualism  and  table-turning,  and  there  is  a 
Medium.  Mr.  Whibley  believes  in  everything.  The  Spirit 
announces  to  him  the  discovery  of  a  gold  mine  in  Peru, 
and  by  its  orders,  expressed  in  the  familiar  "  rappings," 
he  gives  ^8,000  to  the  Medium  to  start  the  workings. 
"  No  one  has  ever  seen  the  Count  since."  The  Medium 
was  a  Count  !    It  is  very  invigorating  and  fresh  ;  but  a 
little  of  it   goes   a    long   way,    and    though  table- 
turning  has  stood  Mr.   Jerome  in  good    part  when 
his    imagination    fails,  leaf-turning  is  of   no  assist- 
ance to   his  readers.    Tale   after  weary  tale  is  un- 
folded, crude  in  expression,  graceless  in  style,  cockney 
in   feeling.     There   is   all   the   deep   psychology  of 
a  "  Family  Herald"  Supplement  in  such  descriptions — 
"  She  is  a  woman  to  whom  life  could  bring  nothing 
more  fully  satisfying  than  a  dinner  invitation  from  a 
duchess,  and  whose  nature  would  be  incapable  of  sus- 
taining deeper  suffering  than  that  caused  by  an  ill-fitting 
costume"  (p.  65).    There  are  brilliant  endings,  witty 
and  pregnant,  such  as  "  The  bullet  went  clean  through 
his  head."    "  '  Dear  me,'  I  said,  '  how  very  sad.'  I 
could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say  at  the  moment  " 
(p.  104).    And  this  coruscating  aptness  seems  to  epito- 
mize the  author's  gift  of  repartee.    We  have  another 
notable  instance  in  p.  89.    He  is  snubbed  by  a  young 
lady  whom  he  addresses  when  she  is  occupied  with  his 
friend.    "  As  I  came  toward  them  she  moved  away.  .  .  . 
'  Miss  Fawley  prefers  two  as  company  to  three,'  I 
observed,  looking  after   her   retreating  form."  The 
subtlety  of  the  observation  and  the  elegant  turn  of 
phrase,  the  "  retreating  form  "  and  the  "  prefers,"  are 
both  characteristic.    "Two's  company,  three's  none" 
would  have  been  vulgar.  There  are  a  few  stories  in  this 
collection  in  which  the  author  has  forgotten  that  he  has 
been  taken  for  a  humourist.     "The  Materialization" 
depends  for  its  effect  upon  coarseness  by  implication 
(p.  128),  and  misses  it.    In  another,  "  Reginald  Blake, 
Financier  and  Cad,"  an  impossible  stockbroker  con- 
nives at  the  immorality  of  his  improbable  wife.  Over 
all  of  them  there  is  the  trail  of  amateurishness,  in- 
capacity and  futility.    Mr.  Jerome  is  known  as  a  suc- 
cessful editor  ;  is  it  possible  that  these  stories  published 
by  Jerome  the  author  are  stories  rejected  by  Jerome  the 
editor?    If  so,  it  is  easier  to  understand  the  reputation 
enjoyed  by  the  latter.  Frank  Danby. 

AFTER  THIRTEEN  HUNDRED  YEARS. 
[published  this  week.] 
"The  Mission  of  St.  Augustine  to  England."  Edited 
by  A.  J.   Mason,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
Cambridge  :  University  Press.  1897. 

ON  Whitsunday  597,  being  2  June,  was  baptized 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent  and  over-lord  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  East  of  Britain.  This  event  is 
rightly  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  English  Chris- 
tianity ;  for,  though  there  had  been  a  British  Church  in 
these  islands  at  an  older  date  which  still  held  its  ground 
in  the  West,  and  though  there  was  certainly  a  consider- 
able Christian  leaven  in  the  Roman  settlements,  neither 
had  anything  to  do  with  our  English  forefathers,  who 
were  heathens.  The  British  bishops  withdrew  into  their 
Welsh  and  Cornish  fastnesses,  making  no  attempt  to 
Christianize  the  fierce  Saxon  conquerors,  who  simply 
wiped  out  the  Church  in  those  parts  of  the  island  which 
they  occupied.  The  mission  of  Augustine  was  a  mission 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlers.  Whether  we  accept  with 
Dr.  Mason  or  question  with  Bassenge  and  Hauck  the 
picturesque  story  of  Gregory's  interview  with  the  Eng- 
lish boys,  it  is  certain  that  the  Pope's  attention  had 
been  directed  to  this  country  before  he  became  bishop, 
and  probable  that  he  had  entertained  the  idea  of  him- 
self becoming  our  missionary.  Circumstances  were 
favourable.  Ethelbert  had  married  a  Christian  queen, 
Bertha,  who  had  brought  to  Canterbury  her  Gallic 
chaplain,  Bishop  Liudhard,  and  had  obtained  permission 
for  him  to  celebrate  Christian  rites  in  the  church  of 
St.  Martin,  rebuilt  for  the  purpose.  Bede  hints  that 
the  Queen  and  her  chaplain  had  influenced  the  King  in 
favour  of  their  faith— which  is  likely  enough,  although 
Gregory  rebukes  Bertha  for  her  lukewarmness  in  the 
matter.    He  fulfilled  his  old  intention  by  despatching 


Augustine  from  Rome  about  June  596.  The  missionaries 
landed  in  Thanet  the  next  year — the  month  and  the  day 
are  not  known — and  were  generously  treated  by  Ethel- 
bert, who  received  them  sitting  in  the  open  air  under  a 
tree,  the  traditional  site  of  which  is  marked  above 
Pegwell  Bay  by  a  cross  raised  at  the  cost  of  the  late 
Earl  Granville. 

The  Church  founded  by  Augustine  and  his  colleagues 
only  succeeded  in  Christianizing  a  small  part  of  England. 
The  sole  centre  of  their  endeavours  which  continuously 
remained  was  Canterbury  itself.  Outside  of  Kent,  they 
secured  the  ecclesiastical  adherence  of  East  Anglia 
alone  ;  and  even  this  was  attained  through  the  help  of 
the  Burgundian  bishop  Felix.  The  Augustinian  succes- 
sion of  bishops  entirely  died  out.  The  men  who  really 
converted  by  far  the  greater  part  of  England  to  Chris- 
tianity were  not  Augustine  and  his  companions,  but  the 
Celtic  Aidan  and  his  brother-disciples  of  the  great 
Columba.  Nevertheless,  as  Dr.  Mason  insists,  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  England  begins  with  Augustine 
and  centres  round  his  see  of  Canterbury.  Theodore  of 
Tarsus,  the  second  founder  of  the  English  Church,  "  the 
first  archbishop  whom  the  whole  English  Church  agreed 
to  obey,"  as  Bede  says,  did  but  take  up  and  carry 
forward  the  work  of  Augustine,  building  on  the  founda- 
tion his  predecessor  had  laid.  The  thirteen-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  coming  of  Augustine  and  the  baptism 
of  Ethelbert  is  therefore  naturally  regarded  as  a  great 
commemoration  by  members  of  the  English  Church, 
and  by  those  who  recognize  how  powerful  an  influence 
that  Church  has  exerted  upon  the  history  and  character 
of  the  English  race. 

Dr.  Mason's  book  has  been  compiled  at  .  the  instance 
of  the  late  Archbishop  Benson,  whose  keen  sense  of  the 
picturesque  in  history  led  him  to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  the  anniversary  by  summoning  the  Lambeth 
Conference  of  English  Bishops  for  this  year  rather  than 
1898,  when  it  would  have  naturally  occurred.  The 
Archbishop  desired  that  the  documents  concerning  the 
Gregorian  mission  should  be  brought  together  in  an 
accessible  form,  carefully  translated,  and  enriched  by 
notes,  with  historical,  geographical  and  liturgical  appen- 
dices ;  so  that  the  whole  story  might  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  people  at  this  time.  He  committed  the 
work  to  his  friend  and  chaplain,  who  has  carried  it  out 
with  loyalty,  ability  and  success.  Dr.  Mason  gives 
Bede's  text  of  Gregory's  letters,  according  to  the 
admirable  edition  of  Mr.  C.  Plummer,  and  the  por- 
tions of  Bede's  History  relating  to  the  Augustinian 
mission,  with  an  accurate  and  readable  translation. 
He  argues  strongly  for  the  genuineness  of  Gregory's 
Ubellus  in  reply  to  Augustine's  queries,  as  against 
Ewald  and  Duchesne  ;  and  we  think  that  the  internal 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  Dr.  Mason's  position,  while 
the  external  testimony  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  sup- 
port Duchesne's  view,  though  enough  to  justify  the 
more  cautious  opinion  of  Ewald.  Perhaps  the  most 
generally  interesting  portion  of  the  book  will  be  found 
in  the  dissertations  at  the  end.  Of  these,  that  of  Mr. 
C.  W.  Oman  deals  with  the  political  outlook  of  Europe 
in  597  ;  that  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Cambridge  Professor 
of  Geology,  with  the  landing-place  of  Augustine — he 
decides  for  Richborough  ;  that  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Wilson 
with  the  liturgical  interests  of  the  mission  ;  while  the 
editor  himself  discusses  the  various  agencies  in  the 
conversion  of  England.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  Dr.  Mason  has  produced  a  book  at  once  scholarly 
and  interesting,  which  well  deserves  to  be  widely  read. 
A  word  must  be  added  in  commendation  of  his  excellent 
maps  ;  in  particular  that  illustrating  the  dissertation  of 
Mr.  Hughes. 

THE  CHAP  BOOK. 

[PUBLISHED  this  week.] 

"  Essays  from  the  Chap  Book."    London  :  Gay  &  Bird. 
1897. 

THESE  essays  are,  on  the  whole,  quite  pleasantly 
written  ;  but,  as  some  of  them  are  by  way  of  being 
serious,  it  would  be  impolite  to  dismiss  the  volume  as 
readable.  It  opens  with  an  essay  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Boyesen  on  "Little  Eyolf"— an  essay  in  which  the 
writer  explains  the  abstract  meaning  of  the  play. 
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Perhaps  our  mind  was  unduly  coloured  by  this  initial 
piece  of  work  ;  but  in  subsequent  pages  we  constantly 
caught  sight  of  the  meaning-bogey,  that  most  tiresome 
of  literary  parasites,  worthy  almost  of  Mr.  Keating's 
devoted  attention.    The  meaningful  method  of  criticism 
is  reduced  to  an  absurdity  when  it  deals  with  "  Little 
Eyolf "  ;  indeed,  if  we  were  not  sure  that  Mr.  Boyesen 
was  a  serious  man,  we  might  almost  take  his  essay 
to  be  a  very  delicate  and  recherche  attempt  to  poke 
fun  at  the  play.    Admirers  of  Ibsen  seem  to  be  in- 
clined to  fall  into  the  same  error  that  made  the  admira- 
tion of  Browning  a  byword  some  years  ago.  Those 
who  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  "Little  Eyolf" 
might  scrape  through  life  without  the  sensation  of 
chronic  sick  headache,   if  only  admirers  would  not 
assume  the  doubt  to  be  a  fair  excuse  for  explaining 
the  abstract  meaning  of  the  play.    There  may  have 
been  eras  when  people  did  not  understand  meanings. 
We  do  not  live  in  such  an  era,  and  Mr.  Boyesen's 
style  of  essay  makes  the  reader  pant  for  something 
which  he  could  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, be  held  to  understand  ;   he  will  feel  a  distinct 
thirst  for  an  uninterrupted  fortnight  with  a  Hebrew- 
Russian  dictionary.  And  if  we  would  beg  certain  critics 
to  think  twice  before  they  tell  us  about  lessons  and 
meanings,  we  would  also  beseech  others  to  think  thrice 
before  they  use  the  words  "  decadent  "or   "  New 
Woman."    The  time  for  generalizations  is  long,  long 
past.    No  intelligent  person  at  this  moment  can  read 
about    decadents    or   New   Women    without  crying 
out,   "  Name,  name."     So   long  as    Mr.  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie  attacks   vague   decadent  writers,  on  the 
ground  that   their   eccentricity  is   too  self-conscious 
a   revolt,    his    statements    remain   a   perfect  blank, 
because  we  do  not  know  what  he  means  by  "  deca- 
dent."    When   he    fills   the   blank   with   the  name 
of  Maeterlinck,  we  are  at  once  conscious  that  his  criti- 
cism is  running  on  mistaken  and  excessively  tiresome 
lines.    Even  if  a  critic  thought  he  possessed  ample 
evidence  to  prove  that  an  artist  was  wilfully  eccentric, 
it  would  be  well  to  put  it  all  aside,  and  treat  the  writer 
as  if  he  were  an  honest  simple-minded  fellow.  There 
is  much  more  fun  to  be  got  out  of  criticism  that  way  ; 
the  other  line  leads  to  the  deadly  commonplace.  We 
do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  when  M.  Maeterlinck 
was  first  informed  that  his  work  was  so  very  odd  and 
revolutionary   he  was   a   good  deal  surprised — even 
embarrassed.     Of  course,  if  an  artist  is  screamed  at 
month  after  month  by  a  host  of  noisy  critics,  who  tell 
him  that  he  has  studied  Shakspeare  deeply  and  has 
wilfully  decided  to  work  on  a  different  method,  he  ends 
by  bowing  to  the  inevitable.    Mr.  Maurice  Thompson 
talks  some  vague  nonsense,  one  way  and  the  other, 
about  the  "  New  Woman  " — for  vague  nonsense  the 
New  Woman  runs  the  decadent  close.    In  the  midst  of 
vagueness  he  points  to  Louise  Lab6,  who  failed  as  a 
soldier  and  returned  from  the  war  to  marry  an  unloved 
bourgeois  and  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  writing 
erotic  poetry.    The  true  New  Woman,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  would  like  to  be  rid  of  the  Labds.    Yet  somehow 
these  Yellow  Book  Girls  make  all  the  noise,  lead  the 
van  and  get  most  of  the  attention."    Well,  it  is  no  dis- 
grace to  a  man  not  to  have  read  the  "  Yellow  Book  "  ; 
but  he  should  be  wary  of  talking  loosely  about  it  to  people 
who  may,  after  all,  be  better  informed.    The  "Yellow 
Book  "  would  not  make  a  bad  third  to  the  decadent  and 
the  New  Woman  in  the  great  nonsense  race.  The  ladies 
who  contribute  to  this  quarterly  have  no  greater  desire 
to  make  a  noise  than  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson  himself. 
They  do  not  write  erotic  poetry,  or  cry  out  against  the 
limitations  of  their  sex  ;  but  they  try  to  make  their 
short  stories  as  good  as  possible.    These  productions 
are  either  good  or  bad  ;  let  the  critic  give  his  reasons 
for  judgment  one  way  or  the  other — or  else  hold  his 
tongue. 

NEW  FICTION. 

"  Little  Stories  about  Women."    By  George  Fleming. 
London  ;  Grant  Richards.  1897. 

TT  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  quarrel  with  George 
•  Fleming  over  the  title  she  has  given  to  this 
collection  of  twelve  short  stories,  though  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  only  seven  of  them  are  really  about 


women.  The  other  five  are  mainly  about  men,  and  two 
of  them  have  no  woman  in  them  at  all.  All  the  stories, 
however,  have  a  good  deal  of  feminine  subtlety  in  them, 
and  they  are  sketched  with  that  delicacy  of  touch  with- 
out which  short  stories  are  all  but  valueless.  Two  of 
them,  "By  Accident"  and  "A  Contemporary,"  deal 
with  the  lovelessly  married  woman  who  has  met  the 
other  man.  In  the  first  He  never  knows  and  She  dies. 
In  the  second  He  knows  and  She  lets  him  go  away  with- 
out seeing  her  a  last  time.  In  both  there  is  the  same 
minute  analysis  of  feminine  character,  its  impulses,  its 
hesitations,  its  subjection  to  convention,  and  its  fata- 
listic turn,  the  two  latter  qualities  combined  producing 
the  passivity,  the  lack  of  the  will  to  act,  which  is  a  safe- 
guard of  social  propriety  in  this  as  in  other  sexual 
dilemmas.  Of  the  remaining  stories  about  women, 
"  Mees  "  is  the  best.  "  Mees  "  is  a  middle-aged  ladies'- 
maid  stranded  in  Italy  because  twenty  years  before,  when 
the  Austrians  were  still  in  Venice,  an  Italian  revolutionist 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her  pretty  English  face  and  golden 
hair.  Carlo  was  arrested  and  sent  to  an  Austrian 
prison,  and  "Mees"  became  a  "  damdecompany "  to 
an  old  Contessa  to  wait  for  the  news  of  him  that  never 
came.  George  Fleming  here  gives  us  a  pathetic  im- 
pression of  the  naive  limited  mind  of  a  serving-maid 
whose  love  is  a  quaint  compound  of  gratitude,  pride 
and  constancy,  but  who  scarcely  understands  what  has 
happened  to  her,  and  understands  not  at  all  the  poetical 
passion  of  her  dead  Italian  lover.  There  is  another 
Italian  story  of  the  Austrian  occupation,  and  two  studies 
of  the  Italian  popular  character,  one  of  which  is  decidedly 
amusing.  "The  Prince  of  Morocco"  is  a  not  very  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  imagine  the  subsequent  history  of  one 
of  the  unsuccessful  suitors  for  Portia's  hand,  Shylock, 
Jessica  and  Lorenzo  being  brought  into  the  picture.  It 
is  in  her  dealings  with  the  psychology  of  English  women 
that  George  Fleming  is  most  successful,  as  the  study  of 
a  plain  woman  in  "  A  Woman  with  no  Nonsense  about 
Her  "  again  shows.  When  she  deals  with  men  she  is 
apt  to  ascribe  to  them  the  same  lack  of  will,  the  same 
passivity  of  character,  which  she  perceives  is  the  fre- 
quent quality  of  her  own  sex.  It  is  a  question,  indeed, 
which  perpetually  recurs  to  the  student  of  literature  as 
to  how  far  the  barrier  of  sex  has  been  thrown  down 
since  women  began  to  read  and  to  write  ;  whether,  that 
is  to  say,  women  understand  much  more  about  the 
minds  of  men  since  they  became  the  insatiable  readers  of 
the  novels  men  have  written,  or  whether  men  know 
much  more  about  the  minds  of  women  since  women 
began  to  write  novels  themselves  and  to  describe  their 
own  feelings  and  ideas.  George  Fleming  is  a  writer 
who  may  be  useful  to  men  in  their  attempts  to  under- 
stand women.  It  is  one  of  her  pleasant  qualities  that 
she  is  not  an  epicene  writer  with  pretensions  to  an  equal 
knowledge  of  both  sexes. 

"  Daughters  of  Thespis  "  (Simpkin,  Marshall),  by 
John  Bickerdyke,  purports  to  be  a  story  of  the  green- 
room. It  has  an  extremely  improper  and  spirited 
heroine,  a  jaunty  style,  a  plot  that  seldom  drags,  and 
therefore  a  certain  amount  of  interest  for  readers. 

"  A  Rogue's  Conscience  "  (Downey  &  Co.),  by  Christie 
Murray,  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  pure  sensation  ever 
turned  out  by  its  author.  We  found  it  excellent  reading. 
Whether  the  final  condition  of  the  "rogue"  is  credible 
or  not,  his  escapes  and  expedients  are  breath-bating. 
A  fine  spirit  of  farcical  humour  makes  all  his  rascality 
sympathetic. 

"His  Majesty's  Greatest  Subject"  (Constable),  by 
S.  Thorburn,  comes  very  near  being  an  excellent  novel. 
The  utter  wildness  of  the  narrative  is  redeemed  by  its 
interest.  Where  Mr.  Thorburn  (of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service)  makes  a  fatal  mistake  is  by  so  overdoing  the 
local  colour  as  to  make  his  book  a  hotch-potch  of 
fiction  and  essay-writing  on  the  hypothetical  India  of 
1907.  Subtly  done,  this  might  have  stood  out  less 
obviously  as  ponderous  padding.  But  to  give  whole 
chapters  like  the  one  headed  "Agrarian  Disturbances" 
is  unpardonably  clumsy. 

"Dinah  Fleet"  (Downey  &  Co.),  by  John  Hill  and 
G.  F.  Bacon,  has  many  good  things.  Some  of  them 
have  a  Kipling  flavour.  There  is  a  clever  picture  of 
life  behind  the  scenes  in  a  great  millinery  establish- 
ment, with  its  pathetic,  sordid  "  young  ladies." 
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"Elementary  Jane"  (Hutchinson  &  Co.),  by 
Richard  Pryce,  although  not  so  good  as  "The  Burden 
of  a  Woman,"  has  decided  charm.  Little  Jane  is  a 
piquant  type — the  ingenue  turned  music-hall  singer. 
Her  story  is  pretty  all  through,  and  clever  in  parts. 
We  were  much  struck  with  the  cockney  dialect.  There 
is  no  disastrous  attempt  to  reproduce  vowel-distortions, 
but  the  turns  of  phrase  show  a  closer  observation  than 
the  ordinary.  Mrs.  Attwell,  in  particular,  the  mother  of 
'Arry,  is  convincing  the  moment  she  opens  her  mouth. 
We  could  almost  hail  her  as  "the  real  thing  at 
last." 

"A  Full  Confession"  (Constable),  by  F.  C.  Philips,  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  contemptible  style  of  writing  this 
clever  writer  has  descended  to  of  late.  Presumably 
low-water  mark  has  now  been  reached.  Mr.  Philips  can 
hardly  turn  out  anything  more  foolishly  feeble  than  this 
and  call  it  a  book. 

"The  Captain  of  the  Parish"  (Heinemann),  by  John 
Quine,  opens  well  and  has  one  or  two  good  and  humorous 
touches  about  the  drawing  of  its  islander  folk.  Later 
on  it  becomes  slightly  dreary.  Half  the  length  would 
have  been  enough  for  the  author's  powers  of  sustaining 
interest. 

"The  Three  Daughters  of  the  Night"  (Hutchinson), 
by  Derek  Vane,  has  nothing  lurid  about  it  beyond  its 
title  and  a  very  mild  attempt  at  a  "past"  on  the  part 
of  one  lady  in  it.  In  spite  of  stereotyped  characters,  it 
is  pleasant  reading. 

"A  Pot  of  Honey"  (T.  Fisher  Unwin),  by  Susan 
Christian,  gives  a  slight  but  really  subtle  little  sketch 
of  a  life  manqnee  throughout,  and  none  the  less  em- 
bittered by  failure  because  its  outward  progress  is 
strictly  on  the  lines  of  prosperous  commonplace. 

"  Boarding-house  Reminiscences  "  (T.  Fisher  Unwin), 
by  Juloc,  is  foolish  and  vulgar  to  a  degree.  We  mention 
the  book  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  word  of  praise  to  the 
excellent  illustrations  by  Mr.  Paul  Frenzeny. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

WHY  Mr.  Knowles  placed  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly's  article  on 
"British  Monarchy  and  Modern  Democracy"  first  in  his 
current  number  of  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  imagine.  The  article  is  thoroughly  unoriginal ;  in  fact,  like 
Mr.  Lilly's  books,  it  is  a  patchwork  of  quotations  from  various 
authors  and  persons  whom  he  considers  to  be  authorities. 
Nothing  is  more  profoundly  uninteresting  than  the  work  of  a 
man  who,  as  a  kind  of  excuse  for  his  own  lack  of  ideas,  quotes 
other  people's.  It  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  plod  through  a 
writer  who  appears  to  have  read  so  much  and  who  obviously 
knows  so  little.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  gives  an  able  summary  of  the 
development  of  India  in  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  both  from  the 
political  and  the  social  standpoint.  As  the  writer  remarks,  we 
have  undoubtedly  accustomed  the  people  to  regular  government, 
and  have  instilled  into  them  some  belief  in  its  stability  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  unfortunately  no  sign  of  diminution  in  the 
animosity  between  Mahomedansand  Hindus, and  the  handicrafts 
of  India  are  being  overwhelmed  by  the  competition  of  European 
capital  and  commerce.  In  "  The  Forthcoming  Naval  Review 
and  its  Predecessors "  (an  article  to  be  read  carefully),  Mr. 
H.  W.  Wilson  points  out  in  detail  in  what  respect  the  review  to 
be  held  on  26  June  will  transcend  all  previous  reviews  from 
1814  to  the  present  day.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that, 
whilst  in  materiel  our  position  is  becoming  satisfactory,  in 
personnel  we  are  still  dangerously  short  of  lieutenants.  Colonel 
Sir  G.  S.  Clarke  reviews  interestingly  Captain  Mahan's  Life 
of  Nelson,  and  justly  condemns  the  puritanic  severity  with 
which  Captain  Mahan  criticises  Nelson's  weakness  for  Lady 
Hamilton.  Dr.  William  Huggins  discourses  with  amiable 
egotism  of  his  various  astronomical  discoveries  in  a  rather 
technical  paper ;  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Prothero  describes  freshly  and 
vividly  his  impressions  of  rural  France,  which  are  untainted 
by  any  ridiculous  British  prejudices.  Colonel  Adye  deals  with 
the  rather  hackneyed  subject  of  the  stationary  condition  of 
the  French  population  and  its  effect  on  French  armament : 
it  appears  from  his  figures  that  the  birth-rate  has  fallen  from 
33  per  1,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  less  than 
22  per  1,000.  Mr.  Percy  Cross  Standing  makes  King 
Chulalongkorn's  coming  visit  to  England  the  text  for  a  timely 
warning  as  to  French  and  Russian  designs  in  Siam.  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Green  believes  that  the  feminine  as  opposed  to  the  masculine 
forces  in  the  modern  world  are  becoming  more  and  more  decisive 
in  human  affairs — which  may  or  may  not  be  true  :  we  do  not 
profess  to  put  much  faith  in  progress,  and  less  still  in  progress 
by  means  of  Free  Woman.  An  interesting  article  descriptive  of 
the  island  of  Socotra  and  its  inhabitants,  by  the  late  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Bent ;  a  good  statistical  essay  by  Mr.  Henry  Birchenough, 
in  whose  opinion  our  commercial  vigour  and  enterprise  have 


vitality  enough  to  flourish  in  spite  of  foreign  annexations  ;  ar 
appreciation  of  the  Due  d'Aumale  and  the  art  treasures  al 
Chantilly,  by  the  Comte  de  Calonne  ;  and  a  short  essay  by 
Lord  Monteagle,  indicating  some  of  the  advantages  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  new  Irish  policy,  complete  a  fair  average 
but  not  particularly  striking  number. 

If  the  "  Genealogical  Magazine"  lives  up  to  its  first  number 
we  have  little  hesitation  in  predicting  its  success.  The  adver- 
tised intention  of  combining  interesting  family  history  with  the 
accurate  details  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  genealogist  appears 
to  be  amply  fulfilled.  An  interesting  article  on  the  "  Log  of 
the  '  Mayflower '  "  (illustrated  by  a  facsimile  of  one  of  its  pages), 
an  article  on  the  Shakespeare  family  by  Mrs.  Stopes,  and  one 
dealing  with  Nelson  form  the  chief  attractions.  The  June 
number  contains  a  facsimile  of  the  Patent  granting  a  crest  of 
augmentation  to  the  Brooke  family  to  commemorate  the  memo- 
rable capture  of  the  "Chesapeake"  by  the  "Shannon."  At 
this  time  of  Yankee  vapourings  concerning  the  rejection  of 
the  Arbitration  Treaty  its  publication  is  both  timely  and  plea- 
sant. An  article  with  the  title  "  Graham,  Earl  of  Menteith,"  is 
of  great  value.  It  is  a  formal  claim  to  the  earldom,  which  has 
long  been  dormant,  and  we  congratulate  the  writer  on  his  good 
sense  in  sticking  to  facts,  and  also  on  his  evident  care  in  sub- 
stantiating these  facts.  Mr.  Horace  Round  in  the  first  number, 
in  a  very  vigorous  and  caustic  article,  "  The  Surrender  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,"  criticized  unmercifully  Mr.  Hubert  Hall  and  his 
book,  "  The  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer."  The  June  number 
contains  Mr.  Hall's  reply,  which  is  forcible  and  to  the  point. 

When  we  heard  that  a  new  musical  weekly  was  about  to 
appear  we  had  some  hope  that  it  might  by  a  bold  innovation 
give  its  readers  criticism  worth  reading  and  literary  matter 
above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  penny-a-liner.  The  first  number 
of  "The  Musician"  did  not  promise  that  this  faint  hope  would 
be  realized,  but  it  seemed  fair  to  give  the  new  paper  a  little 
time  to  reveal  its  policy  and  its  quality.  Now  after  four  numbers 
have  been  issued  it  is  clear  that  "  The  Musician "  has  no 
policy  at  all,  and  that  its  only  quality  is  the  quality  of  pure 
mediocrity.  We  already  have  enough  of  musical  reporting  of 
the  bald  sort ;  already  enough  rechauffes  of  Continental  musical 
literature.  What  was  wanted  was  a  paper  with  a  live  editor 
and  a  live  policy  ;  a  paper  that  would  resolutely  expose  the 
multitudinous  musical  shams  and  musical  humbugs  that  cumber 
the  concert  halls  and  the  academies  ;  a  paper  that  would 
give  us  articles  written  in  vigorous  and  grammatical  English 
by  writers  of  real  force  and  understanding.  But  looking  at 
the  first  four  numbers  of  "The  Musician"  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  paper  has  any  editor  at  all.  Innumerable 
misprints  and  instances  of  slipshod  grammar  disfigure  the 
pages,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  paper  possesses 
any  definite  aim  or  any  definite  ideas.  A  large  number  of 
gentlemen  sign  their  names  to  articles  as  colourless  and  as 
commonplace  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  dullest  of  the  musical 
journals  one  already  finds  upon  the  bookstalls.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  with  his  customary  good 
nature,  has  contributed  one  article  as  a  send-off  to  the  new 
paper,  and  that  Mr.  R.  Hichens  stands  out  honourably 
from  the  rest  by  the  real  value  and  individuality  of  his  criti- 
cisms. But  the  rest  alternate  between  the  mere  baldness  of 
the  reporting  style  and  feeble  attempts  to  imitate  the  matter 
and  method  of  the  few  critics  of  value  who  exist.  Several  arti- 
cles in  these  four  numbers  are  farragos  of  nonsense  which  it  is 
inconceivable  that  any  editor  should  admit  into  a  paper  that 
claims  to  be  worth  sixpence  to  its  readers.  One  contributor 
talks  of  the  "  short  phrases  "  of  Schubert's  "  instrumentation," 
whatever  that  may  mean  ;  another  talks  of  "  the  persistency 
with  which  every  one  remained  in  their  places,  spellbound 
whilst  the  motionless  form  of  the  ill-fated  heroine  lay  stretched 
in  death  like  stillness  to  the  concluding  and  heart-rending 
strains  of  one  of  Gounod's  crowning  masterpieces."  This  week's 
number  is  a  slight  improvement  on  its  predecessors,  but  until 
the  paper  is  more  vigorously  edited  and  more  carefully  sub- 
edited, and  until,  instead  of  a  host  of  weak  contributors,  it  finds 
a  staff  of  individual  and  forcible  writers,  "The  Musician"  is  not 
likely  to  do  anything  but  languish  on  the  bookstalls. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Australia,  The  Naturalist  in  (W.  Saville-Kent).    Chapman  &  Hall.  63s. 

Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall  (G.  Sigerson).    Unwin.    10s.  6d. 

Barere,  Bertrand,  Memoirs  of.    4  vols.    (De  V.  Payen  Payne.)  Nichols. 

Beautiful  Miss  Brooke,  The  (Louis  Zangwill).  Tuck. 

Billy  and  Hans  (W.  J.  Stillman).    Bliss,  Sands. 

Boers  and  Basutos,  Among  (Fanny  Barkly).    Roxburghe  Press.    2s.  6d. 
Boers  and  Little  Englanders  (John  Proctor).  Allen. 
Cabot's  Discovery  of  North  America  (G.  E.  Weare).  Macqueen. 
Chap  Book  Essays.    Gay  &  Bird.    3*.  6d. 

Christian  Faith,  Help  Towards  Belief  in  the  (C.  G.  Griffinhook).    Ward  &  Downey. 

David  Dimsdale,  M.D.  (M.  H.  Hervey).    Redway.    3*.  6d. 

Doctor's  Idle  Hours,  A  (Scalpel).    Downey.  6s. 

Dream  Tales  (Ivan  Turgenev).  Heinemann. 

Ely  Cathedral  (C.  W.  Stubbs).    Dent.    4*.  6d. 

England  and  Wales,  Pictorial.    Cassell.  gs. 

Exile  from  London,  An  (R.  H.  Savage).  Routledge. 

Fleeting  Show,  A  (G.  B.  Fitz-Gerald).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 

Folly  of  Pen  Harrington.  The  (Julian  Sturgis).    Constable.  6f. 

French,  The  Study  of  (Eugene  and  Duriaux).    Macmillan.    y.  6d. 

Frisky  Matron,  A  (Percy  Lysle).  Routledge. 

From  Our  Dead  Selves  to  Higher  Things  (F.  J.  Gant).    Bailhere.    3s.  6d. 

From  the  Four  Winds  (J.  Sinjohn).    Unwin.  6s. 

Froth  of  Tears,  A  (C.  A.  Mendham).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 

Hamilton,  Lady,  and  Lord  Nelson  (J.  C.  Jeaffreson).    Hurst  &  Blackett. 
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He  Would  be  an  Officer  (B.  Otterburn).    Roxburghe  Press,  is. 

Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  Transactions  of  the.  Blackwood. 

Holy  Week  Ceremonial,  Ancient  English  (H.  J.  Feasey).  Baker. 

Ibsen,  Gleanings  from  (Keddell  and  Standing).  Stock. 

In  London,  and  other  Poems  (C.  F.  Shearer).  Stock. 

Land  of  the  Castanet  (H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor).    Gay  &  Bird.  5*. 

L«  Morte  D  Arthur.    Vol.  IV.    (Sir  F.  Malory.)    Dent.  is. 

Little  Stories  about  Women  (G.  Fleming).    Richards.    3*.  6d. 

Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life  (P.  L.  Dunbar).    Chapman  &  Hall. 

Machiavelli  (John  Morley).  Macmillan. 

Major  Carlile  (Hattil  Foil).    Digby,  Long.  6s. 

Modem  Life,  Wxste  and  Repair  in  (Robson  Roose).    Murray,    ys.  6d. 

Montaigne,  Lord  of,  Essays  of.  Vol.  III.  (John  Florio).    Dent.    if.  6d 

Odd  Experiment,  An  (Hannah  Lynch).    Methuen.    3*.  6d. 

Old  Soldier's  Memories,  An  (S.  H.  Jones- Parry).    Hurst  &  Blackett.  12s. 

Pacific  Tales  (Louis  Becke).  Unwin. 

Pau  (Fontane  &  Co.)  Heinemann. 

Pedaller  Abroad,  A  (C.  F.  Simond).    Causton.  11. 

Physics,  The  Outlines  of  (E.  L.  Nichols).    Macmillan.    ys.  6d. 

Physics,  Elementary  Practical,  Lessons  in  (C.  L.  Barnes).    Macmillan.    4s.  6d 

Prayer-Book,  The  ;  Articles  and  Homilies  (J.  T.  Tomlinson).  Stock. 

Queen  Victoria,  Life  of  (M.  G.  Fawcett).    Allen,    is.  6d. 

Queen  Victoria,  Progress  in  the  Reign  of  (F.  W.  Farrar).    Bliss,  Sands. 

Reign  1837 — 1897,  Events  of  the(F.  Ryland).  Allen. 

Rise  of  the  Empire,  the  (Sir  Walter  Besant).  Marshall. 

Rose  of  Yesterday,  A  (F.  M.  Crawford).    Macmillan.  6*. 

Saints,  The,  Lives  of  the  (March)  (S.  Baring-Gould).  Nimmo. 

Salted  with  Fire  (George  Macdonald).    Hurst  &  Blackett.  6s. 

Scuttling  of  the  "  Kingfisher,"  The  (A.  E.  Knight).    Addison.    3*.  6d. 

Shakespeare's  London  (T.  F.  Ordish).    Dent.  3s. 

Siam  on  the  Meinam  (Si.  Sommerville).    Sampson  Low.  141. 

Snarleyyow  (Captain  Marrya*).    Macmillan.    3*.  6d. 

Some  Observations  of  a  Foster  Parent  (J.  C.  Tarver).    Constable.  6*. 

Story-teller's  Pack,  A  (F.  R.  Stockton).  Cassell. 

Tale  of  Two  Tunnels,  A  (Clark  Russell).    Chapman  &  Hall.    3s.  6d. 

Telepathy  and  the  Subliminal  Self  (R.  O.  Mason).    Kegan  Paul.  6s. 

Two  Sinners  (Lily  Thicknesse).  Downey. 

Verses  (Mary  Wright  Plummer).  Lemperley. 

Victorian  Era,  The  (P.  Anderson  Graham).  Longmans. 

Way  of  a  Woman,  The  (L.  T.  Meade).    White.  6s. 

White  Hecatomb,  The  (W.  C.  Skully).    Methuen.  6s. 

Wooing  of  Avis  Grayle,  The  (Chas.  Hannan).  Macqueen. 

Wooing  of  May,  The  (Alan  St.  Aubyn).    White.    3*.  6d. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 
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PALL  MALL  CLUB. 


ESTD. 
1893. 


Candidates'  names  are  invited  for  the  election  of  not  exceeding  500 
New  Town  Members  and  1,000  New  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Country 
Members,  prior  to  entering  upon  new  premises. 

These  are  being  elected  at  the  "  Original "  rates  of  Annual  Subscription,  £3  3s. 
for  Town  Members,  and  £1  Is.  for  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Country  Members, 
subject  to  a  nominal  Entrance  Fee. 

Applications  for  vacancies  will  be  dealt  with  in  order  of  priority,  and  the  list  will 
be  closed  on  June  15. 

On  this  list  being  closed,  the  Annual  Subscription  will  be  raised  to  £5  5s.  for 
Town  Members,  and  £2  2s.  for  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Country  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscriptions  of  Candidates  now  applying  will  (if  elected)  date  from 
July  1,  1897. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

PALL   MALL   CLUB  OFFICES, 

 60  HAYMARKET,  S.W.  

FEINCING  A  SPECIALITY. 

MCPHERSON'S       HIGH  -  CLASS  GYMNASIUM, 
30  SLOANE  STREET. 

UNDER    ROYAL  PATRONAGE. 

Instruction  in  all  Physical  Exercises  for  all  Ages  and  all  Ailments. 

Prospectus  forwarded  free. 
Member  of  the  British  College  of  Physical  Education. 
Telegrams:  "GYMNICAL,"  London. 


Borwick's 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


Powder 


Bland  &  Sons' 

•303    BORE  RIFLE. 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.M.  THE  KINO  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  Prtvatr  Secretary  to  H.M.  the  King  or  Portugal  writes  :— "  With  the 
•ingle  but  rather  short  barrelled  rifle,  using  the  same  cartridge,  His  Majesty  has 
tboc  lately  a  stag  (an  old  one)  at  980  paces. 

THOMAS   BLAND   &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
WOBK8  :  BIRMINGHAM. 


THE  BERKELEY  HOTEL 
THE  BERKELEY  RESTAURANT 

ARE  NOW  OPEN. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  winter. 
Entrance  to  Hotel:  1  BERKELEY  STREET. 
Entrance  to  Restaurant  :  74  PICCADILLY. 

AV0NDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  Locteloitm 

Proprietors— MM.  |  eug£NE  From  Ike  Savoy. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  OLARK. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day;  for  two,  from  T2S.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers  {£'_  ECHENARD.        Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

THE  EMPRESS  ROOMS, 

ROYAL    PALACE    HOTEL,  KENSINGTON 

(NOW  OPEN) 

Can  be  engaged  for  PRIVATE  BALLS,  BANQUETS,  WEDDING 
RECEPTIONS,  &c. 

The  most  handsome  and  best  arranged  Suite  of  Rooms  in  London. 


DINNERS  (d  la  carte),  onen  to  the  public,  will  be  served  in  the  GRAND  HALL 

on  SUNDAY  EVENINGS  only,  from  7  to  n. 
The  ROYAL  BLUE  HUNGARIAN  BAND  has  been  specially  retained  to  play 
between  these  hours. 


Tables  can  be  booked  in  advance  on  application  at  the  Bureau. 

EPPS'S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a  finely-flavoured  powder —  Cocoaine,"  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system.  Sold  only  in  labelled  Tins. 


"LANCET"  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 


G.B," 


FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s.   PER  DOZEN. 

C ARM  AGE  PAID. 


WHISKY. 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GE  ORUE    BACK    &  CO. 
DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISH0PSGATE. 
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OYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. — Every  Evening. 

GRAND  OPERA. 
For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 
Box  Office  now  open. 

EMPIRE   THEATRE.— EVERY    EVENING,  The  New 
Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.    Great  Success.    Grand  Variety  Enter- 
tainment—Mr. Arthur  Roberts  as  the  great  Trickoli.    Doors  open  at  7.45. 

MYDDELTON  HALL,  Islington,  N. — Thursday,  June  10, 
1897,  at  8  p.m.,  W.  H.  PREECE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  will  Lecture  on 
"  Telegraphy  without  Wires,"  Illustrated  by  Experiments.  Admission,  is  ;  Reserved 
Seats,  2s.  and  5s.   Tickets  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Pedler,  45  Montague  Road,  Dalston,  N.E. 

DADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

of  £So,  One  of  £50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  June  8th,  oth,  and  xo'h. 
Ten  Scholarships  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £Zo  and  £20  per  annum  will  be 
awarded.  Also  one  Scholarship  of  ^35  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  Sons 
of  Old  Cheltonians  only.  Chief  subjects  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates 
must  be  under  15. — Apply  to  the  Bursar,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


BOOKS. 


SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE, 

No.  565  (Double  Number),  just  published,  consists  of  a  large  and  varied 
selection  of  Books  in  Literature  and  Science,  including  numerous  important 
Sets  and  Special  Collections. 

Post  free  from 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,  W.C. ;  op  37  Piccadilly,  W.,  London. 

Zhc  IRew  IRevtew. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING. 
Edited  by  W.    E.  HENLEY. 

Contents  :  JUNE,  1897. 
PORTRAIT  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN.  By  W.  N.  P.  Nicholson. 

BRITAIN'S  PRIORITY  ON  THE  MIDDLE  NIGER. 

Sir  George  Goldie,  K.C.M.G. 
WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW.     Chapters  XV.— XVII.  Henry  James. 

A  SECRET  OF  THE  REIGN.  P.  Anderson  Graham. 

PAUL  VERLAINE.  C.  F.  Kearv. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE  IN  IRELAND.  Bernard  Holland. 

THE  FOREIGNER  IN  THE  FARMYARD.  VI.  Ernest  E.  Williams. 
JUS  PRIMiE  NOCTIS.  Neil  Munro. 

THE  CULT  OF  MARY  CAMPBELL.   W.  E.  Henley  and  T.  F.  Henderson. 


LONDON  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

SEELEY  &  CO.'S  BOOKS 

SOCIAL  TRANSFORMATIONS  of  the  VICTORIAN 

AGE.    By  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT,  Author  of  "  England  :  its  People,  Polity, 
and  Pursuits."    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 
"  The  clever  and  easy  style  of  the  writer  and  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  lend 
additional  value  to  a  volume  which  no  student  of  social  history  can  afford  to  miss." 
.  ,.  .  ,  „  Morning  Post. 

A  very  excellent  and  comprehensive  survey.  —Datly  Mail. 
"  Eminently  readable  and  racy." — Leeds  Mercury. 

"As  trustworthy  as  it  is  undoubtedly  readable."— Manchester  Guardian. 
TWO  SIX-SHILLING  BOOKS  by  C.  J.  CORNISH. 

LIFE  at  the  ZOO.   By  C.  J.  Cornish.   With  Illus- 

trations  by  Gambier  Bolton.  6s. 
"Without  a  single  dull  page." — World. 

ANIMALS  at  WORK  and  PLAY :  their  Emotions 

and  Activities.    With  Illustrations.  6s. 
"  Full  of  fresh  matter  about  animals  and  birds."—  Times. 
"  A  charming  bit  of  leisure  reading."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

PORTFOLIO  FOR  APRIL.  3s.6d.net. 

CROME  and  COTMAN.  By  Laurence  Binyon. 

"  Extremely  interesting."—  World. 

"  The  number  is  admirably  illustrated."— Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  MOUNT :  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Site  of 

a  Gaulish  City  on  Mount  Beuvray.    With  a  Description  of  the  Neighbouring 
City  of  Autun.    By  the  late  P.  G.  HAMERTON.    3s.  6d. 
"  Some  delightful  chapters  from  the  pen  of  one  who  knew  every  inch  of  the 
country  and  understood  the  art  of  imparting  its  charm  to  others."— Athenaum. 

EVENTS  OF  OUR  OWN  TIME. 

THE  WAR  in   the    CRIMEA.    By   Sir  Edward 

HAMLEY.  5s. 

THE   INDIAN   MUTINY.    By  Colonel  Malleson, 

C.S.I.  5s. 

THE  AFGHAN  WARS.  By  Archibald  Forbes.  5s. 
THE   REFOUNDING   of  the   GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

By  COLONEL  MALLESON,  C.S.I.  5s. 

THE  LIBERATION  of  ITALY.   By  the  Countess 

EVELYN    MARTINEXGO   CESARESCO.  5s. 

ACHIEVEMENTS   in   ENGINEERING.     By  L.  F. 

VERNON    HARCOURT.  5s. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   of  NAVIES.    By  Captain 

S.  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  R.N.  5s. 

London  :  SEELEY  &  CO.,  Limited,  38  Great  Russell  Street. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  DOLMENS  of  IRELAND.    Their  Dis- 

tribution,  Structural  Characteristics,  and   Affinities  in  Foreign  Countries ; 
together  with  the  Folk-lore  attaching  to  them,  with  Plans  and  Illustrations, 
and  an  Introduction  dealing  with  the  Anthropology  of  the  Irish  Race.  By 
William  Copeland  Borlase,  M.A.,  late  President  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Cornwall.    With  4  Maps,  800  Illustrations,  and  2  Coloured  Plates.    3  vols, 
royal  8vo.  price  £5  5s. 
One  of  the  most  elaborate  archaeological  works  of  modern  times.    For  the  last  ten 
years  Mr.  Borlase  has  devoted  the  best  part  of  h's  time  to  elaborating  this  truly 
monumental  work  mentioned.    A  large  proportion  of  the  drawings  and  measure- 
ments have  been  taken  by  the  author  himself  during  his  numerous  journeys  to 
Ireland. 

THE  NATURALIST  in  AUSTRALIA.  By 

W.  Saville-Kent,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c,  Past  President  Royal  Society  of 
Queensland  ;  Author  of  "  The  Great  Bamer  Reef  of  Australia,"  &c.  Illus- 
trated by_  48  Full-page  Collotypes,  7  Coloured  Plates  by  Keulemans  and 
other  Artists,  and  numerous  smaller  Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Royal  4to. 

£3  ss.  net. 

Mr.  Savile-Kent  is  already  known  as  the  author  of  "  The  Great  Barrier  Reef  of 
Australia."  His  new  book  contains  the  results  of  many  years'  exploration,  and 
include  observations  on  the  aboriginal  tribes  as  well  as  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
island  continent.    Special  attention  is  given  in  it  to  the  author's  favourite  subject, 

aquatic  zoology. 

THE   EASTERN    CRISIS   of  1897  and 

BRITISH  POLICY  in  the  NEAR  EAST.  By  G.  H.  Ferris.  With  a 
Poem  by  Wm.  Watson,  a  Cartoon  by  Walter  Crane,  and  a  Sketch  Map. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [This  day. 

(<  Designed  to  give  English  readers  a  key,  not  only  to  the  causes  and  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  Grasco-Turkish  War,  but  also  to  the  larger  developments  and 
wider  issues  of  the  Eastern  Question.  The  first  part  will  deal  with  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  other  Powers,  and  of  these  to  Turkey  up  to  the  Cretan  rising 
of  this  year  ;  the  second  will  narrate  the  course  of  events  in  Crete  up  to  the  recall 
of  the  Greek  troops  ;  and  the  third  will  summarize  the  facts  of  the  war,  and  draw 
general  conclusions." 

By  Paul 

Laurence  Dunbar.     With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Author.    Small  crown 

iivo.  5s. 

Extract  from  the  Introduction  by  W.  D.  Howells  : — "  So  far  as  I  could  remem- 
ber, Paul  Dunbar  was  the  only  man  of  pure  African  blood  and  of  American  civiliza- 
tion to  feel  the  negro  life  aesthetically  and  express  it  lyrically.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
this  had  come  to  its  most  modern  consciousness  in  him,  and  that  his  brilliant  and 
unique  achievement  was  to  have  studied  the  American  negro  objectively,  and  to 
hnve  represented  him  as  he  found  him  to  be,  with  humour,  with  sympathy,  and  yet 
with  what  the  reader  must  instinctively  feel  to  be  entire  truthfulness." 

THE  SONG-BOOK  of  BETHIA  HARDACRE. 

By  Ella  Fuller  Maitland,  Author  of  "Pages  from  the  Day- Book  of 

Bethia  Hardacre."  Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 
Mrs.  Fuller  Maitland,  the  well-known  author  of  "Pages  from  the  Day-book  of 
Bethia  Hardacre,"  has  collected  into  a  single  volume  a  number  of  scattered  poems, 
written  in  the  particular  manner  which  has  procured  her  fame  among  literary 
critics.  The  volume  is  printed  by  the  Chiswick  Press  from  Morris  type  on  deckled* 
edged  antique  laid  paper. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London,  W. 

NOW  READY. 
THE    JUNE    NUMBER  OF 

THE 

JOURNAL  OF  FINANCE. 

A  Monthly  Review.    Edited  by  S.  F.  Van  Oss.    160  pages. 


LYRICS   of    LOWLY  LIFE. 


Contents : 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES- 

r.  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRAGE.    By  Ottomar  Haupt. 
z.  THE  CITY  EDITOR.   By  Charles  Duguid. 

3.  THE  CONSOLIDATED  GOLDFIELDS.   By  S.  F.  Van  Os=. 

4.  BRITISH  EXPENDITURE,  1802-1897.    By  W.  M.  J.  Williams. 

5.  THE  TEA  SHARE  MARKET.    By  Sydney  J.  Murray. 

6.  SOME   GENERAL    FEATURES   OF   LIFE    ASSURANCE.  By 

"  ACTUARIUS." 

7.  A  REPORT  ON  THE  COOLGARDIE  GOLDFIELDS.    By  H.  N. 

ROBSON. 

8.  CYCLE  FINANCE.   By  Harold  Langley. 


CHRONICLE — 

The  Financial  Situation  (Editorial). 
Finance  in  France.    By  Ottomar  Haupt. 
Finance  in  Germany.    By  Sigmund  Schott. 
Notes  for  Investors.    By  S.  F.  Van  Oss. 
The  Speculative  Markets.    By  R*»* 
The  State  of  Trade. 
Banking  Topics. 

Current  Insurance  Reports,  by  an  Actuary. 
Notes  on  New  Investments  ;  Company  Finance  ; 
The  Month's  Dividends  ;  Stock  Exchange  in  May  ; 
Answers  to  Correspondents  ;  Notes  on  New  Books,  &c. 
Price  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 
May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents,  or  will  be  forwarded  free  by  post 
direct  from  the  Office,  15  Great  Winchester  Street,  London,  E.C.,  on  receipt  of 
Postal  Order  for  2s.  6d. 

"DOOKS.— HATCHARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 

TV/T  EMORY.— Prof.  A.  Loisette's  Assimilative  MEMORY 

1VJ-  SYSTEM. 

The  last,  most  complete  and  perfect  edition. 
Arranged  for  Self-Instruction. 
Speaking  Without  Notes.    Mind- Wandering  Cured. 
Indispensable  in  preparing  for  Examinations. 
Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 
Cloth  bound,  with  Portrait  and  Autograph.     Price  net  $2.50  American,  10s.  6d. 
English.  ^  Post  free.    Prospectus  with  opinions  of  Educators,  Scientific,  Professional 
and  Business  Men  all  over  the  world  free. — Address,  A.  Loisette,  237  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  200  Regent  Street,  London.    Sold  by  the  Publisher. 


5  June,  1897 


The  Saturday  Review. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  LIST. 

t 

NOW  READY. 

In  One  Volume,  small  4to.  extra  cloth,  gilt  top, 
PRICE  HALF-A-GUINEA. 

WOMEN  NOVELISTS 

OF 

QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  REIGN. 


A  BOOK  OF  APPRECIATIONS. 


THE  SISTERS  BRONTE    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

GEORGE  ELIOT    By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 

MRS.  GASKELL    By  Edna  Lyall. 

LADY  GEORGIANA  FULLERTON^ 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  VAL- 
LEY OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES" 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARY 
POWELL"  

MRS.  CATHERINE  CROWE 

MRS.  ARCHER  CLIVE  ... 

MRS.  HENRY  WOOD 

MRS.  CRAIK  (MISS  MULOCK) 

AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS  ... 

JULIA  KAVANAGH 

MRS.  NORTON   

"A.  L.  0.  E."  (MISS  TUCKER) 

MRS.  EWING   


By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 


.  j-  By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

.    By  Mrs.  Parr. 

"}  By  Mrs.  Macquoid. 


■I 


By  Mrs.  Alexander. 
By  Mrs.  Marshall. 


LONDON:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 
13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 

THE    NOVEL   OF   THE  DAY. 


ROSE  OF  DUTCHER'S 

COOLLY. 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND. 

I  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  says:— 

"  Hamlin  Garland's  book  is  a  good  book  it  gives  us  a  fresh  notion  of 

American  life,  and  of  country  life  in  Wiiconsin,  of  city  life  in  Chicago,  and  it  shows 
American  woman  from  her  own  point  of  view.  Its  spirit  is  allied  to  the  spirit  of 
Whitman  and  Thoreau  ;  in  its  pages  even  Chicago  seems  less  like  hell  and  more  the 
•bode  of  live  human  beings  than  usual.  It  reads  like  a  piece  of  autobiography  ; 
•fid  only  an  American  woman  could  describe  for  us  the  growth  of  a  strong,  self- 
reliant,  beautiful  and  thoroughly  American  girl  like  Rose.  Rose's  purity  is  not  the 
prurient  purity  the  Old  World  knows  loo  well,  nor  is  it  the  purity  of  innocent 
ignorance.  It  is  simply  an  intense  cleanliness  and  love  of  cleanliness.  The  filthy 
and  the  obscene  cannot  soil  it.  It  gazes  out  wide-eyed  on  the  world  and  rejoices  in 
(he  beauty  of  nudity,  in  the  body  beautiful,  and  hates  all  that  is  coarse  and  unclean. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  woman  has  ventured  to  give  expression  to  her  delight  in  the 
animal  and  physical  beauty  of  a  well-built  man  so  frankly  as  does  Hamlin  Garland." 


Mr.  T.  P.  O'CONNOR  says  :— 
THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEEK. 

"  The  book  is  a  notable  book  as  a 
firm,  fearless,  and  vivid  picture  of  a 
modern  woman.  As  such  it  has  created 
Considerable  attention  and  deservedly. 
It  is  a  signpost  in  the  evolution  of 
society  towards  higher,  purer,  and 
more  equal  relations  between  men  and 
women."—  Weekly  Sun. 


Mr.  W.  T.  STEAD  says:— 
THE  BOOK   OF  THE  YEAR. 

"  A  new  and  powerful  writer  has 
arisen  on  yon  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with 
the  genius  to  paint  and  the  resolution  to 
express  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 

civilization  in  the  middle  states  It 

would  not  surprise  me  much  if  there 
arose  over  Mr.  Garland's  exposition  of 
the  evolution  of  womanhood  and  the 
problem  of  matrimony  a  fierce  debate 
which  might  easily  make  this  book  one 
of  the  books  of  the  year." 


LONDON  :   NEVILLE   BEEMAN,  LIMITED, 
i  BELL'S  BUILDINGS,  SALISBURY  SQUARE. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  ROMANES  LECTURE  FOR  i3o7. 

MACHIAVELLI.    The  Romanes  Lecture  de- 

livered  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  June  2,  1897.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  John 
MoRLtY,  M.P.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Camb.    8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


With  Illustrations,  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  RIDE  THROUGH  WESTERN  ASIA.  By 

Clive  Bir.HAM.  Part  I.  Asia  Minor.  Part  II.  Persia,  North  to  South. 
Part  III.  Turkish  Arabia.  Part  IV.  Persia,  West  to  East.  Part  V.  Central 
Asia. 

DA  IL  Y  MA  IL. — "  By  reason  of  his  mental  alertness  and  his  keen  perception  of 
little  things,  he  has  contrived  to  make  this  record  of  a  bold  journey  through  difficult 
and  perturbed  countries  unusually  vigorous  and  entertaining." 


NEW   SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MORRICE  BUCKLER. 


By  A.  E.  W. 


THE  PHILANDERERS. 

Mason.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
PALL    MALL    GAZETTE.—'1  The  charm  of  the  story  lies  in  the  clear, 
sharp  outlines  and  delicate  shading  with  which  the  chief  characters  are  limned,  and 

the  grace  and  ease  of  the  style  and  of  the  Dialogues  All  Mr.  Mason's 

'  Philanderers'  are  convincing— '  neither  children  nor  gods,'  but  men  and  women 
in  a  world  of  afternoon  teas— and  thoroughly  entertaining." 

BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

A  ROSE  of  YESTERDAY.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

MY  RUN  HOME. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


ROBBERY   UNDER  ARMS." 

By  Rolf  Boldrewood. 


THE  SECRET  of  SAINT  FLOREL.  By 

John  Berwick.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
SCOTSMAN. — '*  A  thoroughly  healthy  and  wel'-told  story,  with  plenty  of  stir- 
ring incident  and  variety  of  ?cene  and  situation,  and  it  is  not  wanting  in  study  of 
character  and  knowledge  of  life,  savage,  semi-savage,  and  civilized." 


THE  FALL  of  a  STAR  :  a  Novel.    By  Sir 

Wm.  Magnav,  Bart.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
DAILY  MAIL.— "  A  brightly  written   story,  in  which  high   life,  mystery, 
tragedy,  and  science  are  cunningly  blended." 


ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.— New  Volume. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  antique  paper,  3s.  6d.  ;   "  Peacock"  Edition,  gilt 
sides,  back,  and  edges.  5s. 

SNARLEYYOW.        By   Captain  Marryat. 

Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar.    With  an  Introduction  by  David  Hanhay. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 

MR.  MACQUEEN'S  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

CABOT'S  DISCOVERY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  By 

G.  E.  We  are,  Author  of  11  Edmund  Burke's  Connection  with  Bristol"  &c. 

With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo.  ios.  6d. 
"  A  most  careful  and  painstaking  account  of  everything  which  can  be  known  or 
guessed  at  in  reference  to  Cabot's  life.    Mr.  Weare's  account  is  the  most  complete 
which  England  has  yet  produced  of  the  remarkable  adventurers  to  whom  she  owes 
so  much  solid  profit  and  immense  fame." — The  Daily  Chronicle,  3  June. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  LORIN  KAYE. 

A  DRAWING-ROOM  CYNIC. 
A  DRAWING-ROOM  CYNIC. 
A  DRAWING-ROOM  CYNIC. 


By  the  Author 
of  "  Her 
Ladyship's 
Income." 


A  NOVEL  BY  JOHN  LE  BRETON. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Art  canvas,  gilt  top,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Lorin  Kaye  chatters  delightfully  about  chiffons;  she  knows  all  about  the 
feminine  side  of  ambassadorial  circles  ;  smart  London  and  smart  Paris  have  no 

secrets  for  her  The  story  is  well  told  and  the  dialogue  especially  is  of  the  crisp 

and  smart  character." — Saturday  Review. 

"  The  dialogue  is  a  strong  point,  easy,  of  the  moment,  and  often  sparkling.  With- 
out harassing  you  by  constant  epigram,  it  never  loses  the  epigrammatic  crispness 
and  flavour.    Altogether  a  fresh  and  entertaining  book." — Academy. 

MISS  TUDOR. 
MISS  TUDOR. 
MISS  TUDOR. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  writes:-"  T  Jind  your  book  to  be  of 
intense  though  most  painful  interest.  Such  double-dyed  villains  as  Lamb  are 
not,  /  hope,  even  in  this  evil  world,  to  be  found  every  day." 

"There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Le  Breton's  novel  is  extremely  interesting.  Its 
qualities  mark  it  out  as  an  exceptional  piece  of  work."— Newcastle  Leader. 

"The  undoubted  skill  with  which  the  author  treats  his  subject  prevents  it  from 
becoming  repulsive,  and  invests  it  with  considerable  interest." — Globe. 

u  The  book  is  pitilessly  realistic,  nobly  conceived,  powerfully  executed,  and  Is 
also,  we  trust,  the  forerunner  of  books  no  less  excellent." — Librarian. 

A  RUSSIAN  WILD   FLOWER.     By  E.  A.  Brayley 

Hodgetts,  Author  of  "  Round  about  Armenia"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"  Something  absolutely  new  in  fiction.    The  story  is  charming  from  every  point  of 
view  ;  it  makes  the  reader  feel,  when  he  closes  the  book,  that  he  knows  Russia  as  no 

other  writer  has  ever  enabled  him  to  know  the  vast  dim  Empire  of  the  Czars  

Princess  Olga  Obolenski  is  the  most  living  and  gracious  heroine  of  fiction  we  have 
met  for  a  dreary  length  of  time,  and  her  story  inspires  the  liveliest  sympathy." 

The  World. 

THE  WOOING  OF  AVIS  GRAYLE.     By  Charles 

Hannan,  Author  of  "  Chin  Chin  Wa,"  "  The  Captive  of  Pekin,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.    [7ust  published. 

JOHN  MACQUEEN,  Hastings  House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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NOW  READY. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "NANCY.', 

DEAR  FAUSTINA. 

By  RHODA  BROUGHTON,1? 

Author  of  "Cometh  up  as  a  Flower." 
In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

Price  is.  net ;  post  free,  is.  2d.    Subscription  price,  14s.  ;  or,  including 
the  "Investment  Index,"  21s.  per  annum,  post  free. 
Volume  IX.  (January-  June,  1897)  now  ready,  price  7s.  6d.  ;  by  post,  8s.  4d. 

THE  INVESTORS'  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  A.  J.  WILSON. 


CONTENTS  of 

WHAT  MEANS  THE  TRIUMPH 

OF  THE  TURK  1 
"THE  ETHICS  OF  GAMBLING." 
WESTERN   BANKS  AND  LAND 

GAMBLING.      By     Francis  H. 

Hardy. 

RAND  MINES  AND  CONSOLI- 
DATED GOLDFIELDS  COM- 
PARED. 

WITWATERSRAND  DIVIDEND- 
PAYING  MINES. 

CEYLON  TEA  COMPANIES. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
AND  UNION  PACIFIC  RAIL- 
ROADS. 


JUNE  Number. 

CHEAP     MONEY    AND  DEAR 

STOCKS. 
THE        AUSTRALIAN  TOINT 

STOCK  BANK  (LIMITED). 
HIGHLAND  RAILWAY  FINANCE. 

By  W.  J,  Stevens. 
SCHWEPPES  (LIMITED). 
SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND. 
THE     CONSOLIDATED  GOLD- 
FIELDS      COMPANY'S  NEW 

CAPITAL. 
COMPANY  NOTES. 
BALANCE  SHEET  FACTS  AND 

INFERENCES. 
NEW   INVESTMENTS   OF  THE 

MONTH-MAY,  1897. 


LONDON:  CLEMENT  WILSON,  29  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 
"ROOKS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

•"The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

*  Est.  i8o3.ri  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1, 200,000.   Paid-up,  .£300,000.   Total  Funds,  over  .£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


£2^.000,000. 


su 


INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

Founded  1710. 
Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1896.  £388,952  800. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

-'—'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

Managers     /  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  \  Head  Offices : 

*         X  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON.  &  CO.  /   Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  PLEASURE  CRUISES 

By  the  Steamship  "  GARONNE  "  (19oi  tons  register),  from  London  as  under: 
For  NORWAY  FIORDS  and  NORTH  CAPE.  leavmg 23rd  June,  returning  19th  luly 
For  NORWAY  FIORDS  and  SPITSBERGEN,  leaving  jjniflulv  returning  -oth  August 
For  BALTIC  CANAL,  ST.  PETERSBURG.  STOCKHOLM,  W1SBY,  COPENHAGEN. 
CHRISTIAMA,  &C,  leaving  25th  August,  returning  23rd  September. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  High-class  Cuisine. 
Manarers-iF-  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices: 

managers.  ■(  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  /      Fenchurch  Avenu*. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  s  Fenchurch  Ayenue,  London,  E.C.  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

fOMPANHIA    DE  MOCAMBIQUE. 

^    SOCIEDADE  ANONYMA  DE  RES  PONS  ABILIDADE  LI  MI  TAD  A 
(LIMITED  LIABILITY). 
NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Ordinary  GENERAL  MEETING 
of  this  Company  will  be  held  on  the  30th  of  June  instant  at  Midday,  at  the  Office  of 
the  Company  in  Lisbon,  Rua  do  Alecrim  No.  4s,  in  compliance  with  Article  48  of 
the  Statutes. 

Shares  to  Fearer  must  he  deposited  at  the  Office  of  the  Company  in  Lisbon,  Rua 
do  Alecrim  No.  45,  not  later  than  4  p.m.  on  the  15th  June,  and  abroad,  at  the 
Offices  of  the  respective  Committees ;  in  Paris,  Rue  Lafayette,  No.  7,  and  in 
London,  Austinfriars,  No.  13. 
Lisbon,  28th  May,  \i<jj. 

For  THE  COMPANHIA  DE  MOCAMBIQUE, 
Marquis  de  Fontes  de  Mello, 

Managing  Director. 
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BALTIMORE  and  OHIO  RAILROAD 

J-'     COMPANY  FIVE  PER  CENT.  GOLD  BONDS,  due  1925. 

In  consequence  of  the  announcement  that  the  Receivers  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  R.  R.  Company  will  not  pay  the  Coupons  due  this  day  on 
various  Bonds  of  the  Company,  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers  invite  holders  of 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Company  Five  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds,  due  1925, 
who  have  not  already  deposited  their  Bonds  with  them,  to  do  so  now,  and 
thus  co-operate  with  the  majority  of  the  holders  of  Bonds  of  this  issue,  who 
have  already  deposited  their  Bonds. 

The  Bonds  should  be  deposited,  with  all  Coupons  attached,  at  the  Office 
of  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers,  7  Lothbury,  London,  E.C,  subject  to  an 
agreement,  dated  April  10,  1896,  between  Messrs.  Speyer  &  Co.,  in  New- 
York,  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers,  and  the  depositing  Bondholders,  with  a 
view  to  the  protection  of  the  interest  of  the  holders  of  such  Bonds.  Copies 
of  such  agreement  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  above  address. 

In  case  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R.  Company  should  make  default  in 
paying  the  Coupons  and  interest  instalments  maturing  August  1,  1897,  on 
the  above-mentioned  Bonds,  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers  will  buy  the  same 
when  due  on  Coupon  or  Registered  Bonds,  deposited  with  them  not  later 
than  July  15.  1897. 

Trust  Receipts  will  be  given  for  Bonds  deposited,  and  such  receipts  will 
be  exchanged  for  engraved  Bearer  Certificates,  if  desired.  These  Certifi- 
cates are  listed  at  the  New  York  and  London  Stock  Exchanges.  Messrs. 
Speyer  Brothers  will  make  no  charge  against  depositing  Bondholders  for 
their  services. 

London  :  June  1,  1897. 

Metropolitan  Visiting  and  Relief  Association. 

(Founded  by  Bishop  Blomfield  in  1843.) 

President— The  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Vice-Presidents— The  LORD  BISHOPS  OF  ROCHESTER  and 
ST.  ALBANS. 

Office:  46A  Pall  Mall,  S.W.    Secretary:  J.  H.  ALLEN,  Esq. 


The  AIM  of  the  ASSOCIATION  is  to  DISTRIBUTE  such 
FUNDS  as  may  be  committed  to  it  in  grants  to  the  local  committees 
of  poor  parishes  proportionate  to  the  needs  of  each. 

The  Clergy  and  District  Visitors  are  the  Unpaid  Agents  of  Relief, 
and  possess  the  indispensable  qualification  of  personal  knowledge  of 
the  poor. 

The  overburdened  clergy  are  hereby  greatly  assisted  in  dealing  with 
the  distressing  cases  constantly  before  them. 

The  religious  persuasion  of  the  poor  is  no  obstacle  to  their  relief. 

Co-operation  with  public  and  other  charitable  bodies  is  duly  studied. 

Cheques,  payable  to  J.  H.  Allen,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office, 
46A  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  ;  or  to  the  Bankers,  Lloyds  Banking  Co. 
(Henries  &  Co.  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 


HELP  FOR  OUR  LITTLE  ONES. 

THE  ROYAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN 
AND  WOMEN, 

WATERLOO  ROAD,  S.E. 

FUNDS  are  urgently  WANTED  to  carry  on  the  work 
which  is  so  terribly  needed  in  this,  one  of  the  poorest 
districts  in  South  London. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  nearly  9,000  patients  will  have 
been  treated  in  this  Hospital,  gratuitously,  from  all  parts  of 
the  metropolis  and  suburbs. 

There  are  no  paying  wards. 

Out  of  43  little  inmates  now  16  are  permanent  cripples. 

;£i,ooo  must  be  raised  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  of  this  densely  populated  neighbour- 
hood. Donations  and  subscriptions  are  most  earnestly 
appealed  for,  and  may  be  sent  to  Couttb  &  Co.,  59  Strand  ; 
or,  at  the  Hospital  to  the  Secretary. 

'T'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

*■  rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £1    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  3$  Crarcn  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

ISSUE  OF  FIVE  PER  CENT.  CUMULATIVE  PREFERENCE  SHARES 
in  a  London  Manufacturing  Business  nearly  130  years  old. 
Subscription  List  will  OPEN  FRIDAY,  4  June,  and  CLOSE  on  or  before 
WEDNESDAY,  9  June,  1897. 

REEVES  &  SONS,  Limited. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Ads,   1862  to  1886. 
ARTISTS'  COLOUR  MANUFACTURERS,  LONDON. 

CAPITAL    -  £WO,QOO 

Divided  into  5.000  Five  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  .610  each  (of 
which  2  000  have  been  issued,  as  stated  below,  but  the  whole  5,000  are  now  offered 
to  the  public)  ;  3,000  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares  of  £10  each  (of  which  2,000  shares 
to  be  taken  as  stated  below) ;  2,000  Deferred  Ordinary  Shares  of  £10  each  (of 
which  1,648  shares  have  been  issued)— Total  j£ioo,ooo. 

THE  2,000  Preference  shares  already  issued  are  held  by  the  Directors  individually 
and  a  few  others,  who  have  agreed  to  accept  in  lieu  thereof  an  equal  amount 
of  a  lower  security— the  Preferred  Ordinary  shares— and  now,  to  carry  through  that 
arrangement,  authorise  the  Board  to  offer  these  2,000  shares  to  the  public  at  par, 
along  with  the  3,000  unissued  shares.  By  thus  enlarging  the  amount  for  public 
subscription  there  will  be  a  probability  of  obtaining  a  Stock  Exchange  quotation, 
for  which  it  is  intended  to  ap^ly.  Tne  2,000  shares  previously  issued  will  be  trans- 
ferred free  of  charge  into  Applicants'  names  after  payment  of  the  final  instalment  of 
£5  per  share. 

The  5,000  Preference  shares  are  enti  led  to  a  Preferential  Dividend  of  5  per  cent. 
Cumulative,  payab'e  half  yearly,  1st  January  and  1st  July,  and  to  priority  in  regard 
to  capital  over  all  other  shares. 

1,050  of  these  Preference  shares,  amounting  to  £10,500,  will  be  applied  for  and 
taken  by  the  Chairman  as  one  of  the  public,  and  he  and  the  other  Directors  and 
some  employes  of  the  Company  will  be  the  only  holders  of  Preferred  and  Deferred 
Ordinary  shares. 

No  Debentures,  Debenture  Stock,  specific  Mortgage,  or  Charge  on  any  of  the 
Assets,  can  be  created  or  issued  without  the  consent  of  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Preference  Shareholders,  testified  by  a  majority  in  number  and  three-fourths  in 
value  of  such  ho'ders  voting  at  such  meeting. 

One-third  of  the  profits,  after  payment  of  the  Preference  dividend,  is  for  behoof  of 
the  Preference  shareholders  to  be  put  to  Reserve  until  that  is  raised  to  £10,000. 
The  Preference  shares  have  equal  voting  powers  with  both  classes  of  Ordinary  at 
all  meetings. 

These  Preference  shares  are  to  be  issued  at  par,  payable  as  follows  :— 
£1  per  share  on  application. 

£4  per  share  on  allotment,  or  acceptance  of  application. 
£s  per  share  on  31st  July,  1897. 

Directors. 

CHARLES  KEMP  WILD,  Chairman. 
HENRY  EDGAR  WILD. 
BERTRAM  WILLIAM  WILD. 
CHARLES  JAMES  WILD. 
HARRY  REGINALD  WILD. 
All  descendants  of  founder,  and  now  engaged  in  the  business. 
Banters— ROB  ARTS,  LUBBOCK  &  CO.,  15  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
Solicitors -GUSH,   PHILLIPS,  WALTERS  &  WILLIAMS,  3  Finsbury 
Circus,  E.C. 

Brokers -Jon's   M.   DOUGLAS  &  CO.,  Warnford  Court,  Throgmorton 
Street,  E.C. 

Auditors— BLA.CK  &  GEOGHEGAN,  C.A.,  8  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

Secretary  and  Offices— GILBERT  L.  WILD,  113  Cheapside,  E.C. 
REEVES  &  SONS  are  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  Artists'  Colours  and  Mate- 
rials in  the  United  Kingdom,  well  known  throughout  it,  also  in  the  Colonies  and 
abroad. 

The  business  was  founded  by  Thomas  Reeves  in  or  about  1768,  and  continues  in 
the  bands  of  his  descendants.  For  many  years  Reeves'  shop  on  Holborn  Bridge 
was  the  only  place  in  London  doing  the  trade  of  an  Artists'  Colourman.  The  Trade 
Show-rooms  and  principal  Retail  establishment  have  been  at  113  Cheapside  for  the 
pas:  50  years.  They  consist  of  the  well-known  Shop  and  Warehouse  of  five  floors 
and  basement,  are  held  on  lease  to  1903,  and  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  an  ex- 
tension of  lease.  There  are  also  branches  at  13  Charing  Cross  Road,  8  Exhibition 
Road,  161  Kensington  High  Street,  and  140  High  Street,  St.  John's  Wood.  These 
depots,  on  21  years'  leases,  were  selected  with  great  care,  and  opened  at  various  dates 
within  the  past  year  or  two.  The  Company  owns  a  valuable  Freehold  Factory  at 
Dalston,  erected  in  1867,  and  added  to  from  time  to  time  as  needed.  Ihe  machinery 
and  plant  are  of  the  latest  and  best  sorts,  and  are  maintained  in  high  efficiency. 

Reeves  &  Sous  have  long  manufactured  not  only  Oil  and  Water  Colours,  but  all 
Other  materials  and  apparatus  used  by  Artists  and  Draughtsmen. 

The  taste  for  Art  has  enlarged  wonderfully  all  over  this  country  ;  see  the  growth 
Of  Exhibitions,  Art  Schools,  &c.  So  a  steady  growing  demand  for  Art  materials 
nay  be  relied  on  from  great  sections  of  the  people  formerly  uninterested. 

Many  of  the  leading  Artists,  Architects,  and  Engineers  are  customers  of  the  Com- 
pany, likewise  the  War  Office,  Admiralty,  Board  of  Agriculture,  Stationery  Office, 
and  other  departments  of  the  Home  Government,  also  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Government-,  the  School  Boards  of  London,  Manchester,  and  others,  and  the 
principal  Art  Schools,  Technical  Schools,  and  Polytechnics. 

The  Chairman  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  business  for  half  a  century,  and  is 
Much  the  largest  shareholder.  The  o:her  Directors  are  his  sons  and  nephews, 
trained  to  the  business,  who  give  their  undivided  attention  to  it.  They  draw  no 
payment  for  their  sei  vices  except  their  Directors'  fees.  They  are  all  Shareholders 
and  as  such  participate  in  good  results. 

The  Accounts  of  the  Company,  examined  and  reported  on  by  Messrs.  Black  & 
Geoghegan,  C.A.,  show  that  since  the  business  was  turned  into  a  limited  Company 
fa  1890,  after  making  due  allowance  for  depreciation  and  bad  debts,  but  before 
deduct!  .n  of  the  Directors'  fees,  the  — 

Average  Net  Profit  for  7  years  (including  some  years  of  great  general 

depression)  has  been   £4,387 

For  1896.  with  better  times  and  the  fructifying  of  recent  extensions,  the 

Net  Profit  was   6,958 

For  4  months  to  30  April,  1897,  the  sales  are  larger  than  those  in 
same  period  last  year. 

The  amount  required  to  pay  the  dividend  on  the  £50,000  of  Preference 

shares  is   2,500 

Messrs.  Fuller,  Horsey,  Sons  &  Cassell,  the  well-known  Valuers,  report  as  to  the 
value  of  Properly,  Machinery,  Stock-in-trade,  &c. 

The  Assets  of  the  Company  as  at  30  April  last,  according  to  the  above-mentioned 
reports,  were  as  follows,  omitting  shillings  and  pence  :— 

Freehold  Factory  at  Dalston  with  Plant  and  Machinery,  and  Leases  of 
Shop  and  Warehouse  at  113  Cheapside,  and  of  Branch  Depots,  with 

Fitt  ngs   £3°i342 

(In  the  G  mpany's  books  these  stand  at  only  £22,865.)   Stores  and  Stock- 
in-trade    26,710 

Amount  of  Valuations    £s7,°52 

Cash,  and  I!,  ok  Deb's,  after  ample  deduction  for  discounts  and  doubtful 
accounts,  and  le>s  current  trading  liabilities    7,863 

Total  Ass  ts,  other  than  Goodwill   £64,915 

Goodwill,  against  which  the  Deferred  Ordinary  Shares  were  issued,  is  put 

at  the  moderate  amount  of    16,000 

Additional  Working  Capital  to  be  provided  out  of  Preference  Shares  now 

being  offered   i4i9SO 

^95,865 

On  the  issue  of  the  whole  £50,000  0'  Preference  now  offering,  the  Capital 

issued  as  above  stated  will  be   86,480 

Excesa  of  Assets  over  Capital   £9,385 


A  Contract  dated  the  31st  day  o  May,  1897,  has  been  entered  into  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effectuating  the  above-mentioned  Agreement  for  the  acceptance  of  Pre- 
ferred Ordinary  Shares  in  lieu  of  Preference  Shares,  and  varying  the  Agreement  of 
the  7th  May,  1890,  referred  to  in  the  third  clause  of  the  Memorandum  of  Association, 
but  there  are  not  any  other  Contracts  except  the  ordinary  business  Contracts  of  the 
Company,  and  if  any  of  these  fall  within  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867, 
applicants  for  Shares  will  be  held  to  have  waived  all  rights  to  be  supplied  with 
particulars  thereof,  whether  under  that  section  or  otherwise.  No  commissioa  has 
been  or  will  be  paid  for  guaranteeing  this  issue  of  Preference  Shares. 

The  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  the  Valuers'  Report  and  Ac- 
countants' Certificate,  and  the  above-mentioned  Contracts  of  7  May,  1890,  and 
31  May,  1897,  may  be  seen  by  intending  subscribers  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors  of 
the  Company. 

The  full  Prospectus  and  Forms  or  Application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers, 
Brokers,  Solicitors,  or  Secretary  of  the  Company. 
London,  1  June,  1897. 


&  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  SN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK    LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish)  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome.— 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  ioo  years. 
Telegrams,  "Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 


JOB    HORSES.— JOB   HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.  Established  above  100  years. 


MEDOC-VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s.  8s. 
at  much  higher  prices. 

.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17S.  9S.  6u, 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


ST 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Bailway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 
All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  In  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  In  value. 
General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St. 
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THE  NEW  AFRICAN  COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


BARON   LOUIS  DE  STEIGER.  | 
GENERAL  STAFF. 

Johannesburg. 
JOHN  A.  WHITE,  Acting  Manager. 
ERNST  *WENZ,  }  Assistant  MininS  Engineers. 
PARIS— W.    PFIZMAJER,  Manager. 
London— THOMAS  F.  DALGLISH,  Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

BARON  ALBERT  DE  DIETRICH. 


ALBERT  L.  OCHS. 


JOHANNESBURG  OFFICE. 

STEYTLER'S  BUILDINGS. 

PARIS  OFFICE. 

50  BOULEVARD  HAUSSMANN. 
REGISTERED  AND  HEAD  OFFICE. 

34  CLEMENT'S  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 


REPORT    OF    THE  DIRECTORS. 

To  be  submitted  to  the  Third  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  to  be  held  on 

the  4th  of  Jtme,  1897. 


THE  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  to  the  Shareholders  the 
Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  financial  year 
ending  Decembrr  31,  1896,  showing  a  balance  of  realized  profit  of 
.£38,564  9s.  4d.  and  a  further  profit  of  ,£200,000,  subject  to  realization, 
represented  by  200,000  Oceana  Shares,  reckoned  at  their  nominal  value. 
During  the  year  under  review,  these  Shares  were  received  in  exchange  for 
the  400,000  Africana  Shares  referred  to  in  last  report. 

The  South  African  Market  has  been  constantly  declining  during  this 
period.  The  Shareholders  were,  however,  informed  at  the  last  General 
Meeting  that,  beyond  certain  small  investments  made  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  the  Board  had  abstained  from  any  active  business  in  the 
Transvaal.  This  policy  has  been  adhered  to,  and  no  further  commitments 
of  importance  made,  beyond  loans  to  the  mining  companies  with  which 
the  New  African  Company  is  more  immediately  concerned,  and  some 
small  investments  in  industrial  undertakings  in  the  territory  of  the  Com- 
panhia  de  Mocambique. 

The  Company  thus  remains  in  a  satisfactory  financial  position,  and  is 
ready  at  any  opportune  moment  to  undertake  fresh  business.  At  the 
same  time  the  Company's  large  holding  in  the  Oceana  Company  should, 
through  that  Company's  extensive  and  varied  interests  in  the  Transvaal, 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  other  adjacent  spheres,  be  beneficially 
affected  by  improved  prospects  in  South  Africa. 

During  1896  the  Shareholders  received,  on  January  1,  an  interim  Dividend 
of  20s.,  and  on  June  30  a  further  Dividend  of  5s.  per  Share.    With  the 


better  prospects  for  business  in  South  Africa,  the  Directors  are  of  opinion 
that  the  interests  of  the  Company  are  best  protected  by  maintaining  a 
strong  financial  position,  and  therefore  defer  the  payment  of  a  further 
Dividend  for  the  present. 

The  Agreement  with  Dr.  Magin,  who  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  in  the  Transvaal  since  its  incorporation,  expired  with  December 
last,  and,  owing  to  his  desire  to  return  to  Europe,  was  not  renewed.  Mr. 
John  A.  White  is  now  acting  as  Manager  at  the  Company's  Office,  in 
Johannesburg,  and  is  carrying  on  the  business  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Engineering  Staff,  directed  by  Mr.  L.  Bauer.  The  Directors  are  able  to 
report  that  during  the  present  period  of  cessation  from  active  operations, 
this  arrangement  is  working  satisfactorily,  whilst  the  reduced  expenses  of 
the  Johannesburg  Office  are  commensurate  with  the  general  situation. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Mulhause  deprives  the  Company  of  the  services  of  a 
loyal  and  efficient  Assistant  Manager. 

Comte  de  Germiny  has,  to  the  regret  'of  his  colleagues,  retired  from  the 
Board.  It  is  not  proposed  for  the  present  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  has 
thus  occurred. 

According  to  the  Articles  of  Association  Mr.  Ochs  retires,  but,  being 
eligible,  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

Messrs.  Cooper  Brothers  &  Co.,  the  Auditors,  who  also  retire,  offer 
themselves  for  re-election. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 
London,  May  20,  1897.  THOMAS  F.  DALGLISH,  Secretary. 


BALANCE  SHEET  31st  DECEMBER,  1896. 


Dr. 
To  Capital- 
Authorized. 
400,000  Shares  of  £1  each 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
400,000    o  o 


Issued. 

196,666  Shares  

Bills  payable  

Creditors — 

Dr.  Magin,  payable  under 
Agreement  in  fully  paid 
Shares  of  this  Company, 

since  issued  

Sundry  Creditors   

Unclaimed  Dividends — 

Outstanding  Dividend  Warrants 

Reserve  against  Eventual  Liability 

Contingent  Liabilities  on  Securities 
held    £4762  4S. 

Profit  Account  subject  to  Realiza- 
tion, in  Shares  at  par  

Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Balance   ... 


196,666    o  o 
2,000    o  o 


3.334  °  ° 
18,536    6  11 


21,870    6  11 
S  ° 


456 
5. 725 


200,000  o  o 
38.564    9  4 


,£465,282    1  3 


By  Cash—  £      s.  d.  £ 
Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  hand — 

London    88,128  15  o 

Paris    2,417  19  7 

Johannesburg   81  10  1 


By  Investments  and  Loans — 

Foreign  Government  Securities, 
Debentures,  Bank  and  Rail- 
way Shares,  at  or  under  cost      33.T38    o  6 

Short  Loans  on  Stock  Exchange 

Securities    n,437    3  9 

Loans  secured  by  Shares  and 

otherwise    21,122    7  o 

Debtors   


Mining  Shares  and  Participations 
at  or  under  cost — 
Diamond  and  Copper  Shares  ...  5.975    0  0 
Gold  Shares  having  regular  quo- 
tation on  Stock  Exchange  ...  81,285    3  6 
Miscellaneous    and  Syndicate 

Participations   *5>*99    8  6 

Oceana    Consolidated  Company 
Shares— 
200,000  Shares  at  par,  being  un- 

realished  Profit   

Johannesburg  Dwelling  House  ... 
Office  Furniture- 
London    100 

Paris    100 

Johannesburg    100 


Cr. 
s.  d. 


90,628    4  7 


65,697  11 
3.493  13 


200,000 
3,000 


I59.8I9    9  3 


102,459  12  o 


£465,282    1  3 
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THE    NEW    AFRICAN    COMPANY — continued. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  Year  ending-  3st  DECEMBER,  1896. 


To  Salaries,  Offices,  and  other  expenses — 

London  and  Paris   

Johannesburg   

Dr.  Magin  under  Special  Agreement... 
Donations  for  Charity  in  Johannes- 
burg   

,,  Cablegrams,  Travelling  Expenses,  Law 

Expenses,  and  Auditors'  Fees 
,,  Prospecting  Expenses  and  Sundries  ... 
,,  Income  Tax — 

Provision  for  1896   

,,  Amounts  written  off— 

On  Shares  and  Investments   

On  Office  Furniture   

On  Johannesburg  Dwelling  House  ... 

r,,  Profit  Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet 


6,076  15 
10,501  10 

1,115  10 


17.399  15 
432  2 

259  19 


£     a  d. 

2,696   6  9 


17.693  *5  6 

1,097  19  1 
2,254  13  11 

3,000   o  o 


18,091  17 
38,564  9 

£83,399  1 


By  Balance  brought  forward  from  1895   

,,  Interests  and  Dividends   

,,  Receipts  in  Johannesburg  for  Secretarial  Duties,  Engi- 
neering and  Directors'  Fees  

, ,  Realized  Profit  on  Shares  

,,  Reserve  created  in  1895  against  eventual  liability, 
written  back,  the  liability  having  now  ceased 

,,  Sundries   


£  s. 
67,160  13 

6,549  *4 


6,309 
1,110 


2,055  o 
213  19 


£83,399   1  10 


LOUIS    DE    STEIGER,  -1 

ALBERT  L.  OCHS,  } 

THOMAS  F.  DALGLISH,  Secretary. 
We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet,  with  the  Accounts  and  Vouchers  in  London,  and  the  Accounts  received  from  Paris  and  Johannesburg, 
and  subject  to  the  payment  of  ,£1,115  10s.  od.  for  Donations  to  Charities  in  Johannesburg,  being  within  the  powers  of  the  Company,  find  it  correct. 
The  Investments  and  Shares,  with  the  exception  of  the  Shares  in  the  Oceana  Consolidated  Company,  Limited,  are  taken  at  or  under  cost.  Where 
there  is  a  market  quotation,  and  it  is  lower  than  the  cost,  the  Shares  are  taken  at  the  market  quotation. 

COOPER  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants, 
London,  May  20,  1897.  Auditors. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  Subscription  List  will  CLOSE  on  or  before  SATURDAY,  5  June,  for  Town  and  Country. 

THE  LONDON  UNITED  LAUNDRIES,  LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893. 


SHARE  CAPITAL  -  £230,000 

Divided  into  140,000  6  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £t  each,  and  90,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each — Total  ,£230,003. 
The  whole  ,£90,000  of  Ordinary  Shares  will  be  taken  by  the  Vendors  as  fully  paid  in  part  payment  of  purchase  money. 


ISSUE  OF  140,000  SIX  PER  CENT.  CUMULATIVE  PREFERENCE  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH, 

Payable  as  follows — 2s.  6d.  on  Application  ;  7s.  6d.  on  Allotment ;  10s.  One  Month  after  Allotment — Total  £1. 

The  Preference  Shares  rank  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  Shares  as  to  both  capital  and  dividend,  and  the  Articles  of  Association  provide  that  no 
Debentures  or  Debenture  Stock  can  be  created  to  rank  before  this  issue  without  the  consent  of  the  Preference  Shareholders  given  by  an  extraordinary 
resolution  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  Preference  Dividend  will  be  payable  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1897,  and  be  paid  on  the  several  instalments  from  the  date  of  their 
respective  payments.    Subsequent  dividends  will  be  payable  half-yearly,  on  the  1st  day  of  June  and  the  1st  day  of  December  in  each  year. 

The  holders  of  Preference  Shares  will  be  entitled  to  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  and  the  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Company,  and  to 
Utend  and  vote  at  General  Meetings  of  the  Company. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Hon.  REGINALD  BROUGHAM,  Director  of  the  London  Electric  Supply 

Corporation  (Limited). 
^\tJ;  ULSTER,  Director  of  the  Civil  Service  Co-operative  Society  (Limited). 
MURRAY  MARSHALL,  Director  of  the  Godalming  Steam  Laundry  (Limited). 

'  Joint 
lanaging 
'rectors. 


EvA-  "ALDWIN,  Proprietor  of  the  Imperial  Steam  Laundry. 
ERNEST  HONEY,  Proprietor  of  Wilkie,  White,  &  Co. 


lry  VL,im; 

"  4  Ma 
••  iDir 


BANKERS. 

THE  LONDON  AND  MIDLAND  BANK  (Limited),  52  Cornhill,  London,  E.C., 
and  all  Branches. 

SOLICITORS. 

BAKER,  BLAKER,  ft  HAWES,  117  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

PIM,  VAUGHAN,  ft  CO.,  1  Drapers'  Gardens,  London,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

,SIT,T,T.F;,J?!?m'  r'ANSON  ft  JENKS,  6  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C,  and 
J.  JACKSON  SAINT,  ft  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants  Carlisle. 

SECRETARY. 

DAVID  WYNTER. 
Registered  Offices— 17  and  19  Godfman  Street,  London,  E.C. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  as  going  concerns,  and  still  further 
develop— 

The  thirteen  modern  Steam  Laundries  carried  on  under  the  following  names  :  — 

Croydon  American  Steam  Laundry  (Limited),  Croydon,  S.E. 

Hermes  Hill  Steam  Laundry,  Pentonville,  N. 

Royal  Fulham  Steam  Laundry,  Fulham,  S.W. 

Imperial  Steam  Laundry,  Kentish  Town,  N. 

Cambridge  House  Steam  Laundry,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 

East  Surrey  Steam  Laundry,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 

Albert  House  Steam  Laundry,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 

Royal  Wandsworth  Steam  Laundry.  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

MilHmay  Grove  Steam  Laundry,  Mildmay  Park,  N. 

St.  Peter's  Park  Steam  Laundry,  Paddington,  W. 

Holland  Park  Steam  Laundry,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

Wilmot  House  Steam  Laundry,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Royal  Chiswick  Steam  Laundry,  Hammersmith,  W. 
together  with  the  following  receiving  depots  : — 31  Paddington  Street,  Marylebone, 
W.  ;  32  North  Street,  Pentonville,  N.  ;  159  Goswell  Road,  E.C.  ;  203  King's  Cross 
Road,  W.C. 

With  the  purchase  of  the  above  laundries  is  included  the  dyeing  and  cleaning 
works  carried  on  as  the  Sanitary  Woollen  Cleaning  Company,  Hammersmith,  W., 
together  with  the  following  receiving  depots  : — 142  Brompton  Road,  S.W.  ;  129 
Great  Portland  Street,  W.  ;  4A  Chepstow  PI  ice,  Westbourne  Grove,  W.  ;  20  High 
Street,  Ealing,  W. 

The  recently  established  Laundry  Supply  Stores  carried  on  as  Wilkie,  White  & 
Co.,  17  and  19  Godliman  Street,  E.C. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers,  Solicitors 
and  Brokers,  or  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Company. 
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7he  SubscriptioJt  List  Opened  on  Friday,  4  June  ins/.,  and  will  Close 
on  or  before  Wednesday,  9  June,  at  10  a.m.,  for  Town  and  Country. 


THE  NATIONAL  STORES,  Limited. 

Incorporated  under  the  Compmies  Acts,  1862  to  1893.  whereby  the  liability  of 
the  Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 


SHARE  CAPITAL 


£250,000, 


Divided  into  125,000  Seven  (7)  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Shares  of 

£1  each  (Preferred  both  as  to  Capital  and  Dividend)  .. 
125,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each       ..       ..  .. 


£125,000 
125,000 

£250,000 


ssue  of  125,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each,  payable 
as  follows :— 2s.  6d.  on  Application  :  7s.  6d.  on  Allotment ;  5s.  One  Month  after, 
and  the  remainder  Two  Months  after  Allotment. 

60,000  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  are  taken  by  the  Vendor  in  part  payment  of  the 
purchase  price. 

65  000  Ordinary  Shares  are  held  in  reserve  to  be  issued  for  additional  Working 
'Capital  as  required. 

The  Articles  of  Association  provide  that  no  Debentures  or  Debenture  Stock  shall 
"be  issued  without  the  consent  of  the  Preference  Shareholders  given  at  a  Meeting 
called  for  that  purpose. 

DIRECTORS. 

J.  LEACH  BARRETT,  Esq.  (Barrett,  Tagant.  &  Pochin),  79  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

(Vice-Chairman  of  Jones  &  Dickinson.  Limited). 
P.  McDERMOTT,  Esq.,  M.P.,  r  Plowden  Buildings,  Temple. 

CURWEN  SISTERSON,  Esq.,  131  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  (Chairman  of  Daniel 
Judsou  &  Sons.  Limited). 

WILLIAM  YEOMAN.  F.so.  (East  India  Merchant.  105  L-a^enball  Street,  E.C. 

THOS.  T.  C.  SCOONES,  Esq.  (late  General  Manager  of  the  Provision  Depart- 
ments, &c,  to  William  Whiteley,  Universal  Provider,  Bayswater),  Managing 
Director. 

BANKERS. 

LLOYDS  BANK,  LIMITED,  222  Strand,  and  all  Branches. 

BROKERS. 

FULLER,  MILLER  &  CO.,  Stock  Exchange,  and  i6a  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS  FOB  THE  COMPANY. 

ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP  &  CO.,  17  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS  FOR  THE  VENDOR. 

CLARKE  &  BLUNDELL,  14  Serjeants'  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

F.  G.  WILLETT  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  Bush  Lane  House,  Cannon 
Street,  E.C. 

SURVEYORS  AND  VALUERS. 

CAREY  &  LEWIS,  18  and  19  Ironmonger  Lane,  Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C. 
TINKLEY,  CURRY  &  DIGHTON,  16  Southwark  Street,  S.E. 

SECRETARY  AND   OFFICES  {pro  tern.). 
EUSTACE  A.  S.  HOUNSELL,  8  Princes  Street,  Bank,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THIS  Company  has  been  formed  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Supply  Stores,  and  with  this  object  in  view  to  acquire  as  going  concerns 
forty-six  established  and  successful  businesses,  comprising  about  seventy  warehouses 
and  shops  which  are  situated  in  some  of  the  most  important  localities  in  London 
and  the  Provinces. 

All  the  businesses  proposed  to  be  acquired,  including  Wholesale  Warehouses  and 
Retail  Shops,  have  been  carried  on  almost  entirely  for  ready  money,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  Auditors'  Report,  are  of  a  most  remunerative  character,  and  are 
favourably  known  for  the  trade  they  possess  as  Provision  Merchants  Cheesemongers, 
Grocers,  Foreign  Produce  Importers,  and  Retailers  of  Household  Requisites. 

Some  of  these  businesses  hold  wine,  spirits,  and  bottled  beer  licences,  and  some 
are  sub-Post-Offices. 

The  Directors  propose  to  acquire  other  shops  and  extend  the  trade  generally  as 
favourable  opportunities  occur.  Among  the  businesses,  they  have  secured  a 
Wholesale  Depot  most  advantageously  situated  near  the  City,  with  Bacon  Stoves, 
fully  equipped  and  capable  of  supplving  over  200  shops  in  addition  to  its  present  profit- 
able trade.  This  will  furnish  the  Company  with  a  commodious  Central  Distributing 
Warehouse  self-sustaining  in  every  way. 

For  a  retail  cash  trade,  which  forms  the  safest  and  most  profitable  feature  in 
connection  with  grocery  and  provisions,  the  establishments  to  be  acquired  by  this 
Company  are  most  favourably  placed,  and  command  the  advantages  of  brisk  sales 
at  moderate  prices. 

From  the  certificate  which  follows  it  will  be  seen  that  the  combined  undertakings  show 
an  averaee  annual  gross  turnover  of  ,£271,719,  and  an  average  net  profit  of  £23,273, 
and  as  it  is  the  intpntion  of  the  Directors  to  extend  the  Tea  and  Grocery  Depart- 
ment to  manv  of  the  shops  which  at  present  do  not  include  these  branches  of  the 
business,  while  the  provision  trade,  including  butter,  eggs  and  bacon,  &c. ,  will  be 
added  where  groceries  now  form  the  leading  feature,  there  will  thus  be  insured  a 
large  increase  on  the  present  gross  returns  and  profits  of  the  Company. 

Messrs  F.  G.  Willett  &  Co.,  Chartered  Accountants,  Bush  Lane  House,  Cannon 
Street,  E.C,  examined  the  books  of  the  businesses,  and  report  as  follows  : — 
p-  To  the  Directors,  The  National  Stores.  12  February,  1R97. 

Gentlemen,  — We  have  made  an  exhaustive  examination  into  the  accounts  relating 
to  the  various  businesses  proposed  to  be  acquired  by  the  above  Company,  a  schedule 
of  which  is  annexed.  So  far  as  possible  a  period  of  three  years  has  been  taken  in 
each  case,  and  we  find  the  average  turnover  amounts  to  ,6271,719  13s.  6d.,  and  after 
charging  all  standing  expenses,  including  outlay  for  management  of  shops,  we  are 
satisfied  that  a  net  profit  of  £23,273  17s.  2d.  has  resulted. 

In  arriving  at  the  above  figures  no  provision  has  been  made  for  interest  on 
capital. 

The  trade  as  a  whole  is  a  cash  one.  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  concentration  of 
management,  importing  and  buying  direct  from  the  manufacturer,  will  result  in  an 
increased  ratio  of  profit  to  the  Company. 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

F.  G.  WILLETT  &  CO.,  Cliartered  Accountants. 
Messrs.  Carey  &  Lewis,  Auctioneers  and  Valuers,  18  and  19  Ironmonger  Lane, 
Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C,  have  valued  the  various  leases,  goodwills,  and 
licences  of  the  businesses,  and  report  as  follows  : — 

13  February,  1897. 

Gentlemfn, — Having  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  Business  Premises.  Ware- 
houses and  Manufactories  to  be  acquired  by  you,  situate  in  London  and  suburbs, 
Birmingham  and  Bournemouth,  a  schedule  of  which  is  annexed,  we  are  of  the 


opinion  that  the  value  of  the  Leases  of  such,  together  with  the  Goodwills  of  the 
businesses  as  going  concerns,  upon  the  figures  certified  by  the  Chartered  Account- 
ants, Messrs.  F.  G.  Willett  &  Co.,  viz.  £23,273  17s.  2d.,  is  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  one  thousmd  one  hundred  and  eighty  four  pounds,  three  shillings  and  seven- 
pence  (£101,184  35-  7d.) 

The  Fittings,  Fixtures,  Trade  Utensils,  Machinery  and  Plant  having  been  sepa- 
rately valued  by  Messrs.  Tinkley,  Curry  Ik  Dighton,  Grocery  Experts,  at 
£23,608  17s.  61.,  we  consider  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-three  pounds,  one  shilling  and  a  penny  (£124,793  ls-  id.)  the  market 
value  of  the  collective  concerns. 

The  various  premises  are  generally  in  good  repair,  and  the  businesses  are  mostly 
old-established  in  populous  centres,  and  capable  of  doing  an  increased  trade  without 
alteration  to  premises. 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

CAREY  &  LEWIS. 
Messrs.  Tinkley,  Curry  &  Dighton,  16  Southwark  Street,  S.E.,  Auctioneers  and 
Expert  Valuers,  have  valued  the  several  fixtures,  fittings,  and  trade  utensils,  horses, 
carts,  and  all  other  effects  except  stock,  proposed  to  ba  acquired  by  the  Company, 
and  their  report  follows 

10  February,  1897. 

Gentlemen, — According  to  your  instructions,  we  have  visited  the  various  busi- 
nesses and  premises  as  per  our  schedule,  and  we  have  made  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  the  fixtures,  fittings,  trade  utensils,  horses  and  carts,  and  we  beg  to  report 
that  in  our  opinion  the  value  of  the  whole  is  worth  as  a  going  concern  the  sum  of 
£23,608  17s.  6d.  (Twenty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight  pounds,  seven- 
teen shillings  and  sixpence^. 

All  such  items,  we  are  pleased  to  stat;,  are  in  good  repair  and  thorough  working 
order.  Yours  faithfully, 

TINKLEY,  CURRY  &  DIGHTON. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Average  yearly  nett  profits        ..        ..       ..  ..    £23,273    o  o 

Amount  required  to  pay  seven  (7)  per  cent,  on 

£125,000  Preference  Shares    ..        ..        ..    £8,750    ..        8,750   o  o 


Leaving  a  surplus  balance  available  for  Admi- 
nistration, Depreciation,  Reserve  Fund, 
and  Dividends  on  the  Ordinary  Capital 

Amount  required  to  pay  10  per  cent,  on 
£60  0000  Ordinary  C^p'tal  taken  by  the 
Vendor 


14,523  o 


6,000 


The  abave  figures  are  based  upon  the  present  certified  profits  only,  no  account 
having  been  taken  of  the  additional  profits  which  should  accrue  from  (1)  the  Com- 
pany in  many  important  instances  being  its  own  manufacturer  ;  (2)  the  economies  to 
be  effected  by  centralization  of  management  ;  (3)  purchasing  large  quantities  for 
cash  direct  from  the  makers  and  growers. 

The  Company  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tapp 
Clinch  Scoones  for  the  important  position  of  Managing  Director.  He  has  for 
nearly  seven  years  been  General  Manager  for  sixteen  departments,  including 
grocery,  provisions,  wines,  spirits,  &c,  for  Mr.  William  Whiteley,  the  Universal 
Provider,  at  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater.  Besides  having  had  experience  in  company 
work,  Mr.  Scoones  has  studied  the  grocery  and  allied  trades,  both  in  the  Provinces 
and  abroad,  and  his  large  holding  in  the  undertaking,  and  the  fact  that  his 
remuneration  greatly  depends  on  the  future  success  of  the  Company,  guarantee  his 
identification  with  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Company. 

The  following  testimonial  from  Mr.  Whiteley  shows  the  estimation  in  which  Mr. 
Scoones  is  held  by  that  gentleman  :  — 

Westbourne  Grove,  London.  W.,  31  December,  1896. 

My  Dear  Sir, — It  is  an  old  custom  of  mine  upon  the  occasion  of  any  valued 
servant  leaving  my  employ  to  write  a  few  farewell  lines  expressive  of  my 
appreciation  of  their  services,  and  regret  at  being  deprived  of  same. 

It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  place  on  record  the  very  high  estimation  n 
which  I  have  held  you  during  the  seven  years  you  have  so  honourably  and  suc- 
cessfully managed  my  Provision  Departments. 

An  aggregation  of  so  many  branches  of  business,  comprising  such  a  diversity  of 
workers,  requires  a  leader  of  great  tact  and  discrimination.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  you  have  shown  throughout,  and  in  a  very  marked  degree,  that 
you  are  possessed  of  every  attribute  essential  to  success  in  such  an  onerous  and 
difficult  position. 

I  need  hardly  say  how  sorry  I  am  to  lose  you,  but  trust  the  new  sphere  upon 
which  you  are  about  to  enter  will  conduce  to  your  greater  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. 

You  carry  with  you  the  very  best  wishes  of  myself  and  managers  for  a  succcessful 
future. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  S'r,  yours  very  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  WHITELEY. 

T.  T.  C.  Scoones,  Esq. 

The  Directors  have  arranged  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Frazier,  of  Frazier  Brothers, 
Birmingham,  whose  practical  experience  covers  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and 
whose  extensive  and  well-known  businesses  are  among  those  secured  by  the  Company, 
to  act  as  Manager  and  Buyer  for  the  Midlands. 

The  present  issue  provides  for  taking  over  the  various  Stocks  and  for  Working 
Capital,  and  £65.000  in  Ordinary  Shares  are  held  in  reserve  for  future  issue  for 
additional  Working  Capital  as  required. 

The  only  agreement  to  which  the  Company  is  party  is  one  dated  the  first  day  of 
June,  1897,  between  John  Bacon  Stanley  as  Vendor  of  the  one  part,  and  Eustace  A. 
S.  Hounsell  as  Trustee  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Company  of  the  other  part.  Under 
this  contract  the  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  by  the  Vendor  (who  is  making  a  profit, 
and  who  will  pay  all  expenses  of  promotion  and  flotation  of  the  Company  up  to  the 
first  Allotment  of  Shares,  except  registration  fees  and  stamps)  for  the  above  men- 
tioned businesses,  leasehold  premises,  goodwill,  fittings  and  fixtures,  horses,  vans, 
and  all  other  effects  (except  stock),  at  £165,000,  payable  as  to  £105,000  in  cash,  and 
£60,000  in  fully  paid-up  Ordinary  Shares,  which  rank,  both  as  regards  capital  and 
dividend,  after  the  preference  shares  now  offered.  Power  is  taken  in  the  Contract 
for  the  Company,  if  it  should  so  desire,  to  reject  any  of  the  said  businesses,  in  which 
event  the  price  payable  the  efjr  shall  be  refined  by  the  Company  until  the  Vendor 
shall  have  substiiuted  other  approved  properties  for  those  rejected.  The  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  various  businesses  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Company  at  market 
valuation. 

In  view  of  his  large  share  interest,  the  Vendor  stipulates  that  he  shall  have  the 
right  to  nominate  after  allotment  one  Director  acceptable  to  the  existing  Board. 

In  every  case  the  present  owners  are  debarred  by  the  terms  of  their  agreements 
from  commencing  business  within  a  radius  of  one  mile  from  the  premises  sold  for  a 
period  of  three  years. 

The  businesses  will  be  taken  over  subiect  to  and  with  the  benefit  of  the  leases  and 
agreements  under  which  the  properties  are  held,  and  to  all  existing  contracts  of  the 
ordinary  trade  character,  but  including,  as  they  do,  numerous  contracts  with  manu- 
facturers, agents,  and  others,  they  cannot  be  specified.  During  the  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  the  properties  and  formation  of  the  Company,  various  agreements 
have  been  entered  into  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the  various  businesses 
and  premises,  and  as  to  the  subscription  of  part  of  the  capital  and  the  promotion  of 
the  Company,  to  none  of  which  the  Company  is  a  party.  Particulars  of  the  agree- 
ments under  which  the  Vendor  acquires  the  different  properties  are  set  out  in  the 
schedule  to  the  above-mentioned  agreement  of  1  June,  1897.  These  and  some  or  all 
of  the  other  contracts  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  may  fall  within  Section  38  of  the 
Companies  Act,  1867,  and  applicants  for  shares  will  be  deemed  to  have  had  notice 
thereof,  and  to  have  waived  all  rights  to  be  supplied  with  further  particulars  of  such 
contracts.  .       _  _    _  . 

Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  for  an  official  quotation  of  the  Preference 
Shares  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 

In  cases  where  the  whole  amount  of  shares  applied  for  is  not  allotted,  any  excess 
paid  on  application  will  be  credited  towards  the  sums  due  on  allotment. 

Prospectuses  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  Lloyds  Bank,  Limited, 
222  Strand,  W.C,  and  all  Branches  ;  from  the  Solicitors,  Auditors,  and  Brokers  of 
the  Company  ;  and  at  the  Company's  Offices. 

1  June,  1897. 
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LONDON:  12  JUNE,  1897. 

BOOKS   OF   THE  WEEK. 
DECORATIVE  ART  IN  ENGLAND. 

<<  \rt  and  Life,  and  the  Building  and  Decoration  of 
Cities  :  a  series  of  Lectures  by  Members  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society,  delivered  at  the 
Fifth  Exhibition  of  the  Society  in  1896."  London  : 
Rivington,  Percival.  1897. 

NO   phase  of   English  Art  has  hitherto  attracted 
such   immediate    attention,    and    exercised  _  so 
o-eneral  an  influence  on  the  Continent,  as  the  revival 
of  Decorative  Art  which  has  been  gradually  brought 
about  in  this  country  during  the  last  thirty  years.  In 
Belgium,  Germany,  France,  and  now  at  last  in  Italy, 
it  is  not  rare  to  find  some  "  forward  youth  who  would 
appear,"  looking  to  this  movement  in   England  as 
the  source  of  his   inspiration.     The  origin  of  this 
revival  of  Decorative  Art  is   no  doubt  to  be  traced 
back  to  the  historic  firm  of  "  Morris  &  Co.,"  if  not  to 
Rossetti  himself.    But  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhi- 
bition Society,  of  which  William  Morris  was  long  the 
President,  must  be  yielded  the  credit  of  having  given  to 
the  movement  the  definite  form  and  scope  which  it  has 
taken  ;   of  bringing  its  productions  before  the  public 
at  its  periodic  Exhibitions  at  the  New  Gallery  ;  and, 
generally,  of  making  known  its  aims  and  endeavours. 
One  item  in  the  propaganda  of  the  Society  has  been 
the  delivery  of  lectures  which  should  explain  the  crafts 
and  "mysteries"  of  the  Society  to  the  uninitiated; 
and  the  five  lectures  which  were  delivered  during  its  last 
exhibition  in  the  past  autumn  are  here  reprinted  in  book 
form,  "precisely  as  they  were  delivered."    Apart  from 
their  intrinsic  value,  which  is  considerable,  they  are 
especially  interesting  as  being  the  literary  expression  of 
a  movement  which  has  attracted  more  attention  abroad 
than  the  school  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  was 
able  to  do  in  its  own  day  or,  perhaps,  since.  The  secret, 
it  may  be,  is  not  hard  to  come  at.    No  one  who  turns 
over  the  pages  of  this  little  book  can  fail  to  observe 
that   the   persistent  note   which   is   struck  in    it,  is 
one  of  protest  against  the  ugliness  of  modern  life, 
and  especially  of  modern  life  in  London,   with  its 
"  indescribable  shabbiness  and  squalor."    "  Coming  to 
modern  London,"  writes  one  of  the  lecturers  in  this 
volume,  "  I  must  confess  that  my  heart  fails  me  at  the 
enormousness— the  enormity— of  it.     A  half-hundred 
squaremiles,  once  wood  and  cornland,  roofed  over,  where 
we  grow  sickly  like  grass  under  a  stone,  intersected  by 
interminable  avenues  all  asphalte,  lamp-posts,  pipes 
and  wires;   a  coil  of  underground   labyrinth  which 
Dante  might  have  added  to  his  world  of  torment— the 
Inner  Circle  ;  a  gloomy  sky  above,  from  which  falls  a 
sticky  slime  of  soot ;  public  pageantry  reduced  to  the 
two  shows  of  the  5th  and  9th  of  November ;  gardens 
which  seem  to  imitate  stamped   zinc— such  are  the 
characteristics  of  modern  London."    It  is  just  here  that 
the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  movement,  of  its  appeal 
to  so  various  and  widely  spread  an  audience,  is  to  be 
found.    The  Arts  and  Crafts  is  largely  a  social  move- 
ment.    There  is  an  admixture  of  other  traits  than 
those  of  a  purely  artistic  temperament  in  its  nature  : 
moral  elements,  elements  of  sentiment,  largely  figure 
in  it ;  it  inherits  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  rather  than 
the  poet,  of  Ruskin  rather  than  Rossetti. 

This  aspect  of  the  "  Arts  and  Crafts"  is  perhaps 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  first  lecture,  "  Of  Art  and 
Life,"  by  Mr.  Cobden  Sanderson.  He  begins  by  quoting 
several  descriptions  out  of  the  Odyssey  to  illustrate  the 


beauty  and  dignity  of  home-life  among  the  Greeks  ; 
and  goes  on  to  contrast  the  passage  where  Helen  is 
described  as  coming  forth  "from  her  fragrant  vaulted 
chamber  "  to  work  at  her  distaff  "  charged  with  wool 
of  violet  blue,"  with  the  pale-faced  factory  girls  of  the 
present  day  toiling  at  the  spinning-jenny.  But  is  it 
possible  in  a  piece  of  serious  criticism  to  base  an 
argument  on  a  parallel  drawn  between  an  exquisite 
poetical  image  of  an  antique  poet  and  an  ugly  and 
stern  reality  in  the  life  of  to-day  ?  Surely  in  conclusions 
so  adduced,  the  sentiment,  however  meritorious,  is 
in  excess  of  the  intellectual  grasp  of  the  subject. 
It  is  in  this  tendency  to  a  sentimental,  rather  than 
an  intellectual,  attitude  towards  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion that  the  weakness  of  the  larger  number  of  these 
essays  is  apt  to  consist.  In  the  greatest  Art,  as 
in  all  great  criticism,  the  sentimental,  or,  if  you  prefer 
to  call  them  so,  the  sensuous,  elements  are  never 
in  excess  of  the  intellectual  grasp  of  the  design  or 
subject.  "Men  are  admitted  into  heaven,"  said  William 
Blake,  "not  because  they  have  curbed  and  governed 
their  passions,  or  have  no  passions,  but  because  they 
have  cultivated  their  understandings.  The  treasures  of 
heaven  are  not  negations  of  passion,  but  realities  of 
intellect,  from  which  all  the  passions  emanate,  un- 
curbed in  their  eternal  glory."  Would  we  could  find, 
not  only  in  these  essays,  but  in  the  productions  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  generally,  less  of  Ruskinian  sentiment, 
and  more  of  the  "  realities  of  intellect,  from  which  all 
the  passions  emanate  "  ! 

Having  read  this  little  homily  to  the  members  ot 
the  "Arts  and  Crafts,"  we  wish  to  add  nothing  but 
praise.  Their  movement  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  and 
a  very  notable  one.  We  may  be  apt  to  underrate 
it  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  out  of  so  much  genuine 
enthusiasm,  out  of  such  unwearied  activity,  some  good 
shall  not  finally  come.  Of  that  enthusiasm  and  that 
activity  their  book  is  the  fitting  expression  ;  and  as 
such  we  unhesitatingly  commend  it  to  all  who  have 
any  serious  care  for  modern  art.  The  second  and 
fourth  essays,  "Of  Beautiful  Cities,"  by  Mr.  Lethaby, 
and  "Of  Public  Spaces,  Parks  and  Gardens,"  by  Mr. 
Reginald  Blomfield,  appear  to  us  the  most  valuable 
and  suggestive  in  the  book,  because  the  most  sober 
and  critical.  The  third  essay,  "  Of  the  Decoration  of 
Public  Buildings,"  is  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  con- 
tains a  good  account  of  the  more  notable  efforts  of  this 
kind  which  have  of  late  years  been  made  in  England. 
The  last  essay,  "Of  Colour  in  the  Architecture  of 
Cities,"  by  Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo,  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
satisfactory  in  the  volume  :  it  savours  too  much  of  an 
exaggerated  copy  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  most  florid  manner. 
A  greater  simplicity  in  prose  is  to  be  preferred. 

A  JUBILATING  SOCIALIST. 

"Labor  in  the  Longest  Reign."    By  Sidney  Webb. 
London  :  Grant  Richards.  1897. 

MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB  (commonly  known  as  the 
Fabian  Society)  celebrates  the  Wonderful  Year 
with  what  may  be  described  as  a  Trade-Union  Jubilee 
Ode  (in  prose).  It  makes  a  significant  booklet ;  for, 
when  Socialists  burst  forth  in  Te  Deums  over  a  Queen's 
Ion"-  reign,  it  argues  that  the  ordinary  kind  of  citizen 
mult  have  got  the  fever  very  badly  indeed.  The 
ordinary  citizen,  by  the  way,  until  he  learns  the  contents 
of  this  manifesto,  is  like  to  scowl  loyally  at  a  document 
on  such  a  subject  proceeding  from  such  a  quarter. 
Let  us  hasten  to  reassure  him.  This  tract  bears  no 
correspondence  to  the  Irishmen's  revolutionary  mani- 
festo ;  saving  the  red  of  its  cloth  cover,  it  lacks  the  first 
principles  of  revolutionary  literature.  And  this,  albeit 
agreeable  to  the  average  mind,  is  strange  withal.  VVe 
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recall  the  early  productions  of  the  Fabian  Society,  which 
drew  dark  pictures  of  the  labourer's  condition,  inquired 
why  the  many  were  poor,  and  answered  its  inquiry  by 
pointing  with  statistical  pen  to  the  blood-sucking  horde  of 
capitalists  and  railway  directors  and  stockbrokers  and 
rent-collectors  and  overfed  professional  men.  Well, 
the  horde  as  well  as  the  poor  it  lives  on  is  still  with  us, 
even  as  in  the  days  of  the  Fabian  Society's  parturition 
in  an  upper  room  by  Westminster  Abbey,  and  many  of 
the  horde's  component  parts  are  rather  more  to  the  front 
than  they  were  when  Victoria  was  acclaimed  Sovereign 
of  this  realm.  It  is  therefore,  we  say,  somewhat  strange, 
yet  a  pleasant  spectacle,  to  watch  Mr.  Webb  on  bended 
knee  and  with  uplifted  brow  pouring  out  his  song  of 
thanksgiving  to  Providence  for  its  crowning  mercies  to 
"  Labor  "  during  this  long  and  glorious  reign.  It  is 
pleasant,  because  Mr.  Webb  usually  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about  ;  and]  when  he  tells  us  that  the  British 
working-man  is  better  off  to-day  than  sixty  years  ago, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  there  have  been  ameliora- 
tions in  the  lot  of  the  labouring  classes.  Of  course 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  Mr.  Webb  (whom 
Nature  never  made  for  a  rebel)  has,  despite  his 
Socialistic  profession,  become  enveloped  of  late  years 
in  the  pathetically  unconquerable  optimism  which 
emanates  from  Cobden's  shrine  ;  and  this  factor,  con- 
joined with  Mr.  Webb's  own  sunny  temperament, 
makes  needful  a  discount  from  his  cheery  picture.  But, 
after  allowing  for  this,  "  Labor  in  the  Longest  Reign  " 
is  a  refreshing  and  reassuring  document  after  the  night- 
mare ravings  of  "  The  White  Slaves  of  England." 

Not  that  Mr.  Webb  is  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
present  status  of  English  Labour  :  that  sacrifice  to  the 
Giffen-and-  Potter  party  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
from  any  social  reformer,  and  certainly  from  one  with 
Mr.  Webb's  antecedents.  In  his  summing  up  of  the 
whole  matter  he  declares  that  "whilst  the  position  of  a 
large  section  of  the  wage-earners  has  greatly  advanced 
since  1837,  othersections  have  obtained  little,  if  any,  share 
of  the  general  growth  in  wealth  and  civilization."  His 
conclusion  is  that,  though  the  percentage  of  those  whose 
lives  fall  below  a  given  decent  subsistence  level  is  less 
than  in  '37,  yet  the  actual  number  is  greater;  that  "  the 
depth  of  the  poverty  is  as  great  as  it  can  ever  have 
been  ;  its  actual  breadth  even  is  as  great  or  greater." 
Following  out  this  statement  of  the  position,  Mr. 
Webb's  general  exhortation  is  to  a  levelling  up  of  the 
residuum — a  renewed  tackling,  that  is,  of  the  awful 
problem  of  the  Submerged  Tenth.  This  is  wholesome 
doctrine,  and  is  especially  worthy  of  attention  as  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  an  advocate  of  the  skilled  Trade- 
Unionists.  It  implies  that  the  thing  needful  at  the 
present  moment  is  less  the  further  bettering  of  the 
artisan's  lot  than  the  uplifting  into  the  ranks  of  decent 
labour  of  les  miserable*  who  struggle  for  a  wretched 
pittance  in  the  worst-paid  trades,  or  hide  away  in  slums 
and  feed  our  gaols  and  workhouses.  In  other  words, 
our  duty  in  1897  is  to  endeavour  to  wipe  out  the  black 
patches  from  Mr.  Booth's  maps. 

Mr.  Webb,  who  loves  the  factory  system  and  its 
organization  of  labour  in  big  masses,  attributes  the 
continued  existence  of  the  underpaid  residuum  to  the 
"obsolescent  hand  industry."  This,  we  cannot  but 
think,  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Webb's  wide  knowledge 
of  industry,  is  carrying  a  theory  a  little  too  far.  We 
incline  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  low  wages  in  the 
home  industries  is  to  no  small  extent  merely  a  coin- 
cidence. Some  hand-workers  are  paid  very  well  where 
the  work  is  skilled  and  competition  is  not  too  pressing  ; 
though  doubtless  the  little  industries  tend  indirectly  to 
low  wages,  through  not  affording  such  easy  means  of 
organization  as  the  big  factory  trades,  and  through 
leaving  the  door  open  to  the  sweater.  But  the  "  obso- 
lescent hand  industry,"  though  it  may  be  a  factor,  is  not 
a  sufficing  explanation.  Alien  immigration  surely  counts 
for  at  least  as  much.  And,  in  addition  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  foreign  labourer,  there  is  the  competition  of 
foreign-made  goods.  Mr.  Webb  has  not  a  word  to  say 
on  that  subject.  The  omission  may  be  taken  as  a 
tribute  to  his  Cobden  Club  friends.  And  let  us  be 
thankful  that  sins  of  omission  exhausted  the  claim  on 
his  friendship  :  he  might  have  told  us  that  the  Victorian 
progress  of  the  English  workman  was  the  result  of 
Free  Trade. 


PLATITUDES. 

"  Waste  and  Repair  in  Modern  Lire."    By  Robson 
Roose.    London  :  Murray.  1897. 

TE  are  disposed  to  the  opinion  that  the  higher 
V  V  dignitaries  of  the  Church  are  unfairly  treated  in 
the  familiar  ascription  to  them  of  a  pre-eminence  in  the 
dispensing  of  bland  platitudes.  In  the  barbarous 
mediaeval  Latin  there  was  a  phrase,  Tres  medici,  duo 
atheisti  ;  but  if  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Prime  Minister  could  purge  their  minds  of  the  out- 
worn conception  underlying  the  phrase,  we  could  re- 
commend the  one  to  ordain  and  the  other  to  appoint 
to  bishoprics,  as  vacancies  arose,  a  round  dozen  of 
eminent  medical  men.  We  are  certain  that  such  a 
series  of  appointments  would  preserve  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  Episcopacy,  and  that  the  new  pastoral 
charges  would  be  superb  examples  of  safe,  orotund', 
polished  emptiness.  These  are  our  reflections  from  the 
book  now  before  us.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Dr.  Robson  Roose  is  a  distinguished  and  successful 
practitioner  ;  we  observe  from  his  selection  of  members 
of  Parliament,  consulting  physicians  and  political  mag- 
nates as  instances  of  the  really  hard-worked,  that  he  is 
a  successful  cultivator  of  the  eminent.  We  learn  from 
the  preface  that  some  of  the  chapters  were  considered 
worthy  of  acceptance  by  leading  Reviews  ;  and  from  the 
title-page  that  the  publisher  of  Darwin  has  chosen  to 
have  the  name  of  Robson  Roose  on  his  list.  The  book 
has  occupied  some  of  the  reviewer's  time,  but  the  writing 
of  a  notice  is  likely  to  occupy  more  of  it.  When  a  man 
of  brains  has  written  a  book  without  a  subject  and  with 
nothing  predetermined  to  say,  there  is  some  scope  for 
the  reviewer.  After  a  few  pages  he  finds  airy  nothings 
condensing  to  an  argument,  and  a  perfervid  enthusiasm 
drilling  recalcitrant  facts  into  a  perverse  regularity. 
He  finds  errors  galore,  wilful  obstinacies,  a  thousand 
things  to  correct  or  refute  ;  but,  above  all,  he  finds  the 
curious  output  of  brains  called  ideas,  those  strange 
germs  that  fly  from  every  active  mind  and,  falling  into 
brains  of  others,  grow  into  new  blossoms.  But  the 
medico-episcopal  brains  of  Dr.  Robson  Roose  are  not 
of  this  reproductive  order.  Each  facile  chapter  is  too 
shallow  even  to  nourish  errors  ;  there  is  nothing  in 
the  volume  that  a  child  does  not  know,  and  it  would  be 
more  easy  to  write  a  review  of  a  well-aired  feather-bed. 

As  an  instance  of  Dr.  Robson  Roose's  method,  the 
chapter  on  "  Clothing  as  a  Protection  against  Cold" 
may  serve  as  well  as  any  other.  He  begins  by  pointing 
out  that  "  food  and  raiment  are  primary  necessaries  of 
life  "  ;  and  this  statement,  so  far  as  a  West  End  prac- 
tice goes,  may  be  taken  as  true.  He  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  normal  temperature  of  the  human 
body,  well  known  nowadays  owing  to  the  common  use 
of  the  clinical  thermometer.  He  proceeds  to  state  that 
exercise  increases  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  that 
there  is  a  spontaneous  regulation  of  the  temperature 
caused  by  a  mechanism  resulting  in  the  contraction  or 
dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  blood-vessels.  He  does  not 
mention  the  difficult  and  interesting  physiological  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  influence  of  certain  blood-glands, 
like  the  thyroid,  on  the  regulation  of  temperature.  But 
he  is  careful  to  mention  that  heat  may  be  lost  by  evapora- 
tion, conduction  and  radiation,  and  so  naturally  comes 
to  the  use  of  clothes.  He  proceeds  :  "  The  materials 
used  for  clothing  are  derived  mainly  from  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms."  His  careful  use  of  the  word 
"  mainly  "  prevents  the  most  alert  reviewer  from 
triumphantly  reminding  him  of  the  existence  of 
armour.  "  From  the  animal  kingdom  we  get 
wool,  silk,  furs,  skins,  leather  and  feathers.  The 
vegetable  kingdom  supplies  us  with  cotton,  flax  and 
their  derivatives,  and  likewise  with  hemp,  jute,  India- 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  &c.  Wool  is  by  far_  the  most 
important  article  of  clothing  ;  it  is  a  modification  of  hair 
and  is  furnished  by  the  sheep,  goat,  camel,  and  other 
animals."  Again  that  cunning  addition  of  "other 
animals  "  makes  it  impossible  for  the  reviewer  to  com- 
plain that  Dr.  Robson  Roose  has  fi  rg  rtten  the  existence 
of  asses.  And  so  the  chapter  proceeds  with  the  compre- 
hensive prolixity  of  a  child's  guide  to  knowledge,  until 
it  reaches  the  important  conclusions  that  wool  is  more 
sanitary  than  cotton  or  silk,  and  that  two  thin  garments 
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are  better  than  one  thick  garment.  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
we  have  omitted  only  one  important  statement  in  the 
chapter,  and  that  we  shall  give  anon.  We  are  bound  to 
suppose  that  as  a  successful  man  has  caused  or  persuaded 
a  competent  publisher  to  issue  this  volume,  the  writer 
considers  the  volume  either  valuable  to  the  public  or 
useful  to  himself.  We  should  have  failed  of  our  own 
efforts  to  see  reason  for  the  author's  faith  unless  we 
had  found  it,  strangely  enough,  in  the  very  chapter  on 
clothing  which  we  have  taken  as  a  sample.  Among 
the  forms  of  woollen  clothing  to  be  described,  Dr. 
Robson  Roose  includes  shoddy,  and  he  begins  a  para- 
graph with  the  following  sentences,  which  obviously 
are  an  ingenious  parable  : — "  Shoddy  is  now  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  clothing  of  mankind.  If  its  manu- 
facture were  to  cease,  at  least  half  our  population 
would  be  deprived  of  woollen  clothing.  Even  the  best 
cloth  may  contain  an  appreciable  amount  of  shoddy  : 
the  cheaper  kinds  may  be  almost  entirely  composed 
of  it." 

GREECE  AND  CRETE. 

"  The  Eastern  Crisis  of   1897."     By  G.   H.  Perris. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1897. 

WE  have  difficulty  in  discovering  the  object  of  this 
book.  Some  day,  no  doubt,  the  story  of  the 
Grasco-Turkish  war  will  be  worth  telling,  but  that  can 
only  be  when  the  series  of  events  is  complete  and  when 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  them  will  enable  some  writer  of 
authority  to  give  us  the  real  history.  Mr.  Perris  has 
simply  strung  together  a  kind  of  newspaper  summary, 
with  poetical  extracts,  clippings  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  other  authorities,  and  a  map  such  as  might  have 
appeared  in  any  provincial  newspaper.  Attacks  on  the 
"Assassin"  and  the  "Concert  of  Despotism"  and 
everybody  who  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Perris  may  be 
very  good  controversial  journalism  for  the  passing 
moment,  but  their  value  as  history  is  not  apparent. 

But  we  are  willing  to  devote  a  little  space  to  Mr. 
Perris,  because  he  undoubtedly  represents  a  large 
number  of  well-meaning  persons  with  superficial  emo- 
tions, whose  world  is  divided  into  people  they  like  and 
people  they  do  not  like.  Mr.  Perris  does  not  like  the 
Turk  ;  therefore,  says  he,  Greece  was  right  in  raiding 
Crete  and  provoking  war  in  Thessaly.  From  first 
to  last  in  his  book  there  is  not  even  a  hint  that 
any  impression  has  been  produced  on  him  by  the  fact 
that  the  folly  of  Greece  has  thrown  everything  back 
and  made  its  plight  ten  times  worse  than  it  was. 
Smaller  States  than  Greece  have  before  now  won 
and  maintained  their  independence  and  extended 
their  territories,  but  they  have  done  it  because  they 
counted  the  cost  before  beginning  to  build.  Greece 
knew,  or  had  the  means  of  knowing,  the  views  of 
Russia  and  Germany  on  the  future  of  Turkey, 
and  that  for  that  reason  Servia  and  Bulgaria  had 
been  "squared"  and  steps  taken  to  isolate  the  Athens 
Government.  Her  obviously  prudent  course  was 
to  recognize  the  fact  and  to  await  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity.  Instead  of  that,  she  challenged  all 
Europe,  and  then  had  to  call  on  Europe  to  try  to  save 
her  from  the  consequences  of  her  madness.  But  be- 
cause we  say  that  it  is  not  good  policy  to  run  one's 
head  against  a  stone  wall,  Mr.  Perris  says  we  are 
"sodden  with  commercialism,"  and  in  an  ecstasy  of 
devotion  he  cries  out,  "  God  be  praised,  there  are  still 
corners  of  this  cooling  globe  in  which — Concerts  and 
other  autocratic  conspiracies  notwithstanding — the 
spirit  of  Wat  Tyler,  of  Pym,  of  Hampden,  of  Joan  the 
Maid,  and  the  best  Crusaders,  lives  on,  redeeming  the 
time  and  winning  immortality." 

The  Concert  has  failed,  says  Mr.  Perris  ;  there- 
fore it  is  proved  to  have  been  wrong.  If  we  were 
inclined  for  a  mere  tu  quoque,  we  might  point  out  that 
Greece  has  failed,  and  ask  if  the  corresponding  con- 
clusion will  be  accepted.  But  these  weighty  matters 
are  not  decided  by  catchwords  or  phrases.  We  are  not 
too  fond  of  the  Concert  as  at  present  directed,  and  the 
position  of  the  Western  Powers  towards  it  may  in  time 
nave  to  be  reconsidered,  especially  if  Germany  and 
Russia  develop  their  present  tendency  each  to  play 
its  own  game.  Mr.  Perris  quotes  copiously  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  denunciation  of  the  Concert.    When  his 


studies  are  a  little  more  advanced  in  that  direction, 
he  will  discover  that  for  each  denunciation  there 
exists  a  parallel  passage  of  express  and  well-reasoned 
commendation.  He  will  find  that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
when  in  power  eleven  years  ago,  joined  the  Powers 
in  concerted  intervention  in  the  East,  and  that  the 
object  of  that  intervention  was  the  armed  coercion 
of  Greece.  The  Concert,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  volu- 
minously and  repeatedly  explained,  was  meant  and 
used  to  head  off  ambitious  Powers  who  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  the  troubles  in  the  East  for  their  own 
private  advantage.  It  has  been  effective  for  this 
purpose  for  many  years,  and  we  hope  it  will  continue 
its  good  work;  that  it  will,  for  example,  succeed  in 
getting  the  Turks  out  of  Thessaly,  where,  if  Greece 
had  taken  the  advice  of  the  Concert,  they  would  never 
have  succeeded  in  lodging  themselves.  The  tangle  of 
problems  called  the  Eastern  Question  is  still  far  from 
settlement,  and  there  will  be  many  broken  heads 
before  that  settlement  comes.  Cool  judgment  and 
firm  purpose  will  be  needed  if  England  is  to  hold  her 
own  when  the  trouble  comes,  and  we  cannot  say  that 
Mr.  Perris  displays  any  signs  of  either  quality. 

THE   RISE   OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

"The  Rise  of  the  Empire."    By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

London  :  Horace  Marshall.  1897. 
"Sixty  Years  of  the  Queen's  Reign."    By  the  Right 

Hon.    Sir   Richard   Temple,   G. C.S.I.    London  : 

Routledge.  1897. 

A FLOOD  of  Jubilee  literature  was  inevitable.  Of 
the  mass  which  is  upon  us,  two  specimens  deal 
with  the  Empire.  They  purport  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Empire  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  and  as  it  is  now. 
Sir  Walter  Besant's  is  the  initial  volume  of  a  series 
which  is  introduced  with  anticipatory  testimonials  from 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  others.  A 
series  describing  briefly,  vividly  and  accurately  the  growth 
and  present  position  of  the  world-wide  dominions  of 
Queen  Victoria  would,  as  Mr.  Balfour  suggests,  be 
both  useful  and  interesting ;  but  why  such  a  series 
should  be  opened  by  a  popular  novelist,  with  no  special 
qualifications  for  the  task  he  essays,  we  fail  to  under- 
stand. Sir  Walter  Besant  elects,  according  to  the 
Editor  of  the  series,  to  assist  in  rescuing  history  from 
"  the  unbeautiful  solemnity  of  style  "which  "is  reckoned 
the  only  proper  companion  for  veracity  of  matter."  He 
has  succeeded  in  avoiding  solemnity  without  giving  us 
either  beauty  or  veracity.  In  the  space  o£  125  small 
pages  he  has  purveyed  a  quite  remarkable  number  of 
errors  and  misconceptions,  in  English  worthy  of  the 
penny  novelette.  His  looseness  of  logic  is  on  a  par 
with  his  failure  to  apprehend  the  true  proportions  of 
things,  and  he  could  not  more  hopelessly  miss  the 
dramatic  possibilities  of  the  story  he  tells  if  fiction 
rather  than  fact  were  his  object.  It  would  be  an  end- 
less task  to  indicate  the  points  on  which  Sir  Walter 
requires  editing.  In  the  present  year,  when  the  air  is 
full  of  preparations  for  celebrating  the  quater-centenary 
of  Cabot's  discovery  of  America,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected even  him  to  know  that  "  1494  "  was  not 
the  year  in  which  John  Cabot  first  beheld  America. 
To  speak  of  the  Spice  Islands  as  the  Spiceries  is  to 
write  history  in  exhibition  slang.  To  regard  the 
Roanoke  settlement  in  1585  as  the  first  step  in  "  the 
extension  of  the  Empire  "  is  to  overlook  New- 
foundland's title  to  be  considered  the  oldest  English 
colony.  To  tell  your  readers  on  p.  15  that  you  are  deal- 
ing with  the  average  Englishman,  "the  soldier,  not 
the  captain,  the  rank  and  file,  without  whom  nothing 
could  be  done,"  and  on  p.  55  that  "  everything  great  is 
the  work  of  one  man,"  is  to  take  forty  pages  to  contra- 
dict yourself  in.  To  describe  the  beginnings  of  the 
trouble  in  the  American  Colonies  in  this  way  :  "  And  so — 
and  so — war  began,"  is  to  proclaim  an  obvious  paucity 
of  data.  To  say  that  nobody  writes  books  about  the 
West  Indies  is  to  argue  ignorance  of  Froude  and 
Rodway,  to  mention  only  two  well-known  authors  ; 
to  hope  for  the  federation  of  "the  Cape"  and 
the  federation  of  New  Zealand  is  to  hope  for 
the  unity  of  the  already  united  ;  and  to  wind  up  a 
little  volume  which  is  intended  to  foster  the  unity  of 
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the  British  Empire  with  the  assurance  that  "  the  six 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  are  already,  and  will  always 
remain,  republics,"  is  as  complete  an  anti-climax  as 
incompetence  could  desire.  In  Sir  Walter  Besant's 
hands  the  Empire  is  obviously  a  limited  and  an  un- 
certain quantity.  In  Sir  Richard  Temple's  it  is  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  He  does  not  often  permit  him- 
self to  generalize  ;  but,  in  so  far  as  he  does,  he  writes 
in  a  crescendo  of  astonishment,  admiration,  and  thank- 
fulness that  it  has  been  permitted  to  the  Briton  during 
the  Queen's  reign  to  take  on  various  pretexts  so  large  a 
slice  of  the  earth.  We  expect  nothing  inspiring  from 
Sir  Richard  Temple  and  are  not  disappointed.  Like 
Sir  Walter  Besant,  he  gives  us  the  Empire  with  limita- 
tions. He  bombards  our  ignorance  with  statistics  and 
statements  of  dry  facts,  which  are  relieved  by  an 
occasional  slip  in  grammar,  for  which  the  jaded  critical 
faculty  is  almost  grateful.  As  a  guide  Sir  Richard's 
little  volume  is  more  trustworthy  than  Sir  Walter 
Besant's,  but  neither  will  be  found  indispensable  to 
the  most  ordinary  of  reference  libraries. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  chief  interest  of  last  week's  sale  at  Messrs. 
Sotheby's  was  in  modern  authors  and  first  editions, 
the  respectable  amount  of  ^1,629  3s.  being  realized 
during  the  three  days.  Among  the  more  noteworthy 
lots  was  Alison's  "  History  of  Europe,"  which  brought 
£6  155-.  Browning's  Works,  large  paper,  brought 
£8  55-.  ;  Emerson's  Works,  Riverside  edition,  of  which 
only  twenty-five  copies  were  issued  for  subscribers, 
^4  i8i-.  ;  Guizot's  Works,  £12  $s.  ;  Collier's  "  Shak- 
speare,"  ^13  ;  La  Collection  Spitzer,  ^25  10s.  ; 
Waverley  Novels,  Abbotsford  edition,  ^13  10s.  ;  Dug- 
dale's  "  Monasticon  Anglicanum,"  ^31  10s.  ;  a  com- 
plete set  of  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  99  volumes,  ^31  105-.  ; 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  engraved  works,  ^19  i$s.  ;  and 
Bishop  Percy's  Folio  MS.  "  Ballads  and  Romances,"  of 
which  only  fifty  sets  were  printed,  ^3  4s. 

Together  with  the  collection  of  mezzotint  portraits 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which  will  be  put  up  to 
auction  by  Messrs.  Christie  on  the  15th  inst.,  there  will 
be  sold  a  complete  set  of  Turner's  "  Liber  Studiorum," 
and  the  same  master's  illustrations  to  Rogers'  Poems 
and  his  "  Rivers  of  France." 

First  editions  will  also  form  a  prominent  feature  in 
Messrs.  Sotheby's  sale  on  the  17th  inst.,  the  list  of 
authors  including  Miss  Burney,  Coleridge,  Defoe, 
Dickens,  Disraeli,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Hood, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Lamb,  Smollett  and  Thackeray ;  and 
among  the  moderns  Stevenson,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Mr. 
Dobson  and  Mr.  Blackmore. 

The  end  of  the  month  will  see  the  publication,  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  of  Sir  Edward  Poynter's 
"  Lectures  on  Art,"  with  an  introduction  and  a  portrait 
of  the  President. 

The  new  editions  which  popular  demand  has  induced 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  to  issue  include  M.  Le  Bon's  "The 
Crowd  :  a  Study  of  the  Popular  Mind,"  and  Mrs.  W. 
K.  Clifford's  novel,  "  Mrs.  Keith's  Crime." 

Mr.  T.  Mullett  Ellis,  the  author  of  "  Zalma,"  has 
forsaken  for  the  nonce  the  weird  and  wonderful,  to  tell 
to  children  the  story  of  the  Queen's  reign  in  the  guise 
of  a  fairy  story.  This  new  volume,  "The  Fairies' 
Favourite,"  will  be  issued  next  week  by  Messrs.  Ash 
Partners,  Limited. 

Dudley  is  expending  its  Jubilee  enthusiasm  on  eleven 
thousand  copies  of  the  Revised  New  Testament,  each 
containing  Messrs.  W.  &  D.  Downey's  portrait  of  the 
Queen,  for  presentation  among  the  school  children  of 
the  town.  Messrs.  Clay  &  Sons  are  furnishing  the 
consignment,  and  one  may  hope  that  the  promoters  of 
this  edifying  scheme  will  be  rewarded  by  a  correspond- 
ing improvement  in  the  religious  if  not  the  moral  tone  of 
the  district. 


An  elaborate  work  for  the  student  of  horticulture  is 
about  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Mr.  N.  Jonsson-Rose,  the  author  of  "  Lawns  and 
Gardens,"  has  equipped  himself  for  his  task  by  a  course 
of  study  at  Kew  Gardens,  and  by  observations  of 
landscape-gardening  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

The  healthy  rivalry  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother-country  in  our  national  games  has  done  much 
to  foster  public  interest  in  sport,  and  the  official 
handbook  on  "  South  African  Sports  and  Pastimes," 
which  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  have  ready  for  early 
publication,  should  not  lack  appreciation. 

Messrs.  Sotheran  have  in  the  press  another  work  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Millais,  this  time  on  the  subject  of  "  British 
Deer  and  their  Horns."  Like  his  previous  books,  "A 
Breath  from  the  Veldt  "  and  "  Game  Birds  and  Shooting 
Sketches,"  the  new  volume  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
author. 

Miss  Anna  Katharine  Green's  detective  stories  evi- 
dently please  the  public  palate.  Messrs.  Putnam's 
Sons  anticipate  even  a  bigger  sale  for  "  That  Affair 
Next  Door"  than  they  experienced  in  the  case  of  her 
previous  novel,  "  The  Leavenworth  Case,"  of  which 
half  a  million  copies  were  sold. 

A  fourth  large  edition  of  Ouida's  latest  novel,  "The 
Massarenes,"  is  about  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Hewitt,  of  the  East  London  Technical 
College,  has  completed  his  work  on  Organic  Chemical 
Manipulation.  It  will  be  published  immediately  by 
Messrs.  Whittaker  &  Co. 

The  title  of  Mr.  James  Payn's  new  story,  which 
Messrs.  Downey  have  in  preparation,  is  to  be  "Another's 
Burthen." 

Mr.  Elkin  Mathew  is  preparing  a  second  volume 
of  poems  by  W.  J.  Ibbett.  It  has  been  euphoniously 
christened  "A  West  Sussex  Garland." 

There  is  always  a  stir  on  the  expiration  of  a  valuable 
copyright.  The  protective  rights  of  "John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,"  have  yet  still  a  brief  span  of  life,  and 
already  one  hears  of  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  a 
popular  edition  lying  on  the  premises  of  a  well-known 
firm,  ready  to  be  launched  on  the  public  :  while  other 
cheap  forms  of  the  book  are  in  preparation. 

The  "  Random  Series"  is  the  title  of  a  new  holiday 
library  which  Messrs.  Henry  are  issuing  in  twenty-six 
volumes.  It  will  include  reprints  of  some  of  the  more 
popular  works  of  fiction  published  by  this  firm. 

After  completing  his  History  of  the  War  of  1812, 
which  brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  Peace  of  1815, 
Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  contemplates  preparing 
a  summary  of  the  general  work,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
former  volumes,  but  with  a  special  view  of  making  it  a 
class  book  for  schools  and  colleges. 

The  American  theological  publishers,  the  Young 
Churchman  Company  of  Milwaukee,  are  now  repre- 
sented in  this,  country  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  who 
are  issuing  a  volume  of  addresses,  "The  Practice  of 
the  Interior  Life,"  by  Dr.  William  E.  McLaren,  of 
Chicago. 

A  very  welcome  addition  was  recently  made  to  the 
Aldine  Series  of  British  Poets.  Thomson  has  had 
many  editors,  but  he  has  never  had  an  editor  so 
thorough  and  so  scholarly  as  Mr.  D.  C.  Tovey,  who 
has  given  us  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  text.  Not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Tovey's  work  is  where  he 
discusses  the  vexed  question  of  Thomson's  indebted- 
ness to  Pope  in  the  revision  of  the  "Seasons."  The 
passages  almost  certainly  interpolated  by  Pope  show 
that  he  was  as  great  a  master  of  the  blank  verse,  which 
he  never  employed  in  his  acknowledged  poetry,  as  he 
was  of  the  instrument  which  was  so  peculiarly  his  own — • 
the  heroic  couplet. 
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NOTES. 

THE  negotiations  for  peace  still  continue  amid  inter- 
minable talk  from  the  six  Ambassadors.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  six  are  at  length  agreed  upon  some- 
thing— the  questions  of  the  Capitulations  and  of  the 
indemnity  are  to  be  entrusted  to  two  Commissions  of 
experts  ;  while  the  delimitation  of  the  new  frontier  is 
to  be  carried  out  by  an  international  military  Com- 
mission. Thus  the  Ambassadors  avoid  all  responsi- 
bility and  get  rid  of  all  labour — which  was,  no  doubt, 
their  main  object.  At  the  same  time  we  learn  that  the 
Secretaries  of  the  British,  Italian  and  Russian  Embassies 
were  sent  to  Thessaly  "  in  consequence  of  reports  that 
the  Turkish  irregular  troops  had  been  guilty  of  excesses 
during  the  recent  operations.  The  Secretaries  will 
report  to  the  Ambassadors  on  the  condition  of  the 
province  where  the  destruction  of  villages  is  said  to  be 
considerable."  This  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
"  Times'  "  Correspondent  at  Constantinople  is  very 
significant.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  predicted 
that  Turkish  courage  would  be  found  to  be  backed  by 
Turkish  cruelty,  and  we  fear  that  when  the  truth  is 
known  this  forecast  will  be  justified. 

The  Turk  must  leave  Thessaly  without  further  delay. 
We  see  that  the  Sultan  has  been  foolish  enough  to 
attempt  in  a  roundabout  way,  through  German  and 
Austrian  prints,  to  attack  Sir  Philip  Currie.  Our 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  it  appears,  "  told  the 
Minister,  Tewfik  Pacha,  to  his  face  that  England  would 
never  admit  that  a  Mahomedan  State  should  increase 
at  the  cost  of  a  Christian  country."  The  Vienna 
"  Neue  Freie  Presse  "  learns  in  a  telegram  from  Con- 
stantinople that  "  this  statement  embarrassed  even  Sir 
Philip  Currie's  colleagues."  And  the  Viennese  print 
goes  on  to  compare  the  rough  manner  and  want  of 
diplomatic  tact  of  Sir  Philip  Currie  with  the  conciliatory 
spirit  of  the  sympathetic  Sir  Clare  Ford.  But  the 
Sultan's  advisers  have  overstepped  the  mark.  We 
are  rejoiced  at  Sir  Philip  Currie's  boldness.  We  only 
hope  that  he  will  tell  Tewfik  Pacha,  and  through  Tewfik 
Pacha  his  master,  several  other  home  truths  of  the 
same  sterling  quality.  Europe  has  had  enough  of  the 
Turk,  and  the  sooner  the  Sultan  knows  it  the  better. 
Abdul  Hamid  is  not  likely  to  profit  by  drawing  out  the 
negotiations  for  peace.  Already  we  want  to  know 
more  about  those  villages  that,  according  to  the 
"Times'"  Constantinople  correspondent,  have  been 
destroyed  in  Thessaly. 


Mr.  Justice  Day  has  won  an  unenviable  reputation 
for  terribly  severe  sentences  ;  but  his  recent  performance 
at  Salisbury  passes  all  measure.  The  culprit  was  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  but  fortunately  we  need  not  con- 
sider either  his  offence  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  judge  can  be  judged  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
According  to  the  "Daily  Chronicle,"  "Mr.  Justice 
Day,  addressing  the  boy,  spoke  to  the  following  effect  : — 
He  could  not  do  what  he  would  like  to  have  done 
and  have  him  well  flogged  and  let  him  go.  Prisoner 
might  then  have  some  day  become  a  useful  member  of 
society.  But  as  he  could  not  order  him  to  be  birched 
he  would  sentence  him  to  eighteen  months'  hard 
labour."  No  wonder  the  "Chronicle"  speaks  indig- 
nantly of  this  "monstrous  sentence."  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  a  judge  could  be  found  who  would  give  a 
child  eighteen  months'  hard  labour  as  an  equivalent  for 
a  whipping  ;  but  nine-tenths  of  the  sentence  must  be 
remitted  ;  it  is  most  dangerous  to  outrage  the  general 
sense  of  justice  by  such  iniquitous  cruelty. 

Though  the  sentence  in  the  Salisbury  case  is  hardly 
more  than  a  week  old,  Mr.  Justice  Day  has  manag-ed  to 
distinguish  himself  again  in  the  meantime.  At  Wells, 
on  Wednesday,  he  had  before  him  a  tailor  of  twenty- 
six  years  of  age  charged  with  stealing.  The  prisoner 
was  found  guilty,  and  the  police  proved  that  he  had 
been  a  habitual  criminal  ever  since  he  had  been  eight 
years  of  age.  Thereupon  his  lordship  (we  quote  from 
the  "  Times  ")  "  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  twelve  years 
penal  servitude,"  adding  that  "he  hoped  the  Home 
Secretary  would  not  interfere  to  let  the  prisoner 
out.  On  hearing  the  sentence  the  prisoner  asked  to  be 
sent  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  as  otherwise  he  should 
soon  be  tried  for  murder.  He  was  removed  from  the 
dock  fighting  and  struggling  with  the  warders."  To 
fright  his  criminals  out  of  fear  is  a  sentence  on  a 
judge.  We  hope  that  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  will 
answer  Mr.  Justice  Day's  impertinence  by  reminding 
him  that,  as  he  was  made  a  judge  in  the  High  Court  in 
June  1882,  he  has  just  earned  his  retiring  pension. 

An  even  more  than  holiday  dulness  has  fallen  upon 
home  politics,  and  when  Parliament  meets  for  what 
remains  of  the  Session  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  Whips 
will  be  to  keep  a  House.  The  Jubilee  year  has,  of  course, 
helped  to  divert  attention  from  politics,  but  the  bold  sim- 
plicity of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Workman's  Compensation 
Bill  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Irish 
Local  Government  scheme  have  left  the  Opposition  high 
and  dry  without  a  policy.  There  is  plenty  of  grumbling 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  about  the  state  of  things  in 
Constantinople,  but  as  no  one  has  any  plan  for  render- 
ing the  Sultan  more  reasonable,  or  the  Young  Man  at 
Berlin  more  amiable  towards  his  relatives  in  Greece,  the 
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grumbling'  does  not  lead  to  much.  The  wretched  South 
Africa  Commission,  it  is  true,  still  drags  on.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  still  burdened  with  his  rash  under- 
taking to  move  a  Vote  of  Censure  about  Greece,  and  Mr. 
John  Morley  with  an  even  more  hopeless  one  on  the  Irish 
land  question. 

The  Petersfield  election  created  little  interest  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  teaches  no  lesson.  It  would 
almost  be  as  well  for  the  Whips  to  meet  in  friendly 
conference  and  agree  to  a  table  of  averages  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  two  or  three  seats  and  two  or 
three  hundred  votes  a  year  should  be  written  off  the 
strength  of  the  party  in  power  as  a  sort  of  "deprecia- 
tion." The  money,  temper,  and  physical  and  mental 
exertion  that  are  wasted  in  these  silly  contests  is 
enormous,  and  as  they  never  make  the  least  differ- 
ence in  the  long  run,  our  suggestion  is  perhaps  worth 
consideration.  English  Parliaments  are  now  rapidly 
approximating  to  the  Continental  and  American  model 
of  a  body  elected  for  a  definite  period  and  destined  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  run  their  full  term.  No  one 
thinks  of  dissolving  the  American  House  of  Represen- 
tatives because  Ohio  "  goes  back  on  McKinley,"  or 
because  Government  Bills  are  "hung  up."  Some  day 
our  party  machines — or  rather  the  rich  candidates  who 
finance  them — will  get  tired  of  keeping  up  the  strain 
year  in  year  out,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  and  then  the 
more  rational  system  of  a  quinquennial  or  septennial  trial 
of  strength,  with  peace  in  the  interval,  will  be  adopted. 

The  usual  Whitsuntide  conferences  of  Co-operators, 
Oddfellows,  and  other  great  English  societies,  to  which 
has  been  added  this  year  an  International  Miners'  Con- 
ference, have  passed  off  absolutely  without  incident. 
At  the  last-named  there  was  a  great  deal  of  friendly 
speech-making,  but  we  doubt  whether  we  are  much  nearer 
to  anything  remotely  resembling  real  union  or  unity  of 
action  between  workmen  in  different  countries.  Even 
in  England,  where  there  are  no  differences  of  language, 
or  nationality,  or  tariffs,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get 
Northumbria  and  Nottingham  and  Wales  and  Scotland 
all  into  line,  and  the  foreigners  always  want  to  talk 
more  politics  than  is  agreeable  to  the  Englishman.  The 
friendly  societies  and  co-operative  societies  still  continue 
to  grow  amazingly  in  numbers  and  wealth.  As  a  rule 
they  seemed  to  fight  shy  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion policy,  which,  if  carried  to  its  logical  extension  of 
sickness  and  old-age  pensions,  cannot  but  exercise  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  societies. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  any  readjustment  of  Irish 
financial  relations  is,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time  of 
the  Committee's  report,  that  whenever  any  economy  is 
suggested,  those  interested  in  the  particular  extra- 
vagance thus  threatened  are  up  in  arms,  and  can 
generally  muster  a  sufficient  following  to  intimidate  the 
Chief  Secretary  into  yielding.  This  explains  the  tre- 
mendous pother  that  is  now  being  raised  in  Dublin, 
when  the  whole  legal  profession,  without  distinction  of 
party,  is  meeting  and  organizing  and  memorializing 
and  threatening  terrible  things,  simply  because  the 
Irish  Government  is  timidly  trying  to  carry  out  a  small 
piece  of  legal  reform  that  ought  to  have  been  seen  to  a 
generation  ago.  It  is  known  that  the  Irish  Bench 
could  do  its  work  with  about  six  judges  less  than  its 
present  full  complement.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach 
was  strong  upon  this  when  he  was  Chief  Secretary 
twenty  years  ago.  Now  that  he  is  at  the  Treasury  he 
has  managed  to  induce  the  "Castle"  to  consent  to  a 
reduction  of  three,  no  appointments  being  made  to  the 
Bench  for  three  successive  vacancies.  So  far  this  has 
worked  pretty  well  ;  but  since  Lord  Justice  Barry's 
death  and  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  promote 
Mr.  Atkinson  to  his  place,  there  has  been  great  clamour. 
It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  have  yielded,  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  is 
an  M.P.  for  a  Northern  county,  would  pretty  certainly 
have  meant  the  winning  of  the  seat  by  some  extreme 
agrarian  reformer,  which  would  have  been  almost  as 
embarrassing  as  its  loss  to  the  Nationalists.  So  the 
readjustment  scheme  is  to  be  carried  through,  and  the 
Irish  Judicial  Department  will  be  spared  the  cost  of 
three  needless  judges. 


Though  at  the  present  time  the  slightest  incident  that 
occurs  in  South  Africa  ought  to  have  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance for  Englishmen,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any- 
thing of  serious  importance  has  happened  during  the 
week.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  thing  is  that  South 
African  shares  obstinately  refuse  to  go  up  ;  full  con- 
fidence is  apparently  still  very  far  from  being  re- 
established. The  cause  is  plain.  The  disputes  between 
President  Kruger  and  the  High  Court  are  not  yet  com- 
pletely settled  ;  and  the  Industrial  Committee,  having 
listened  to  a  recital  of  the  Outlanders'  grievances,  has 
not  drawn  up  a  report  recommending  their  abolition. 
However,  it  is  now  extremely  probable  that  the  quarrels 
will  come  to  an  end,  and  more  certain  that  the 
grievances  will  be  mitigated. 

Still,  the  unpleasant  fact  remains  that  Dr.  Leyds  has 
been  elected  Secretary  of  State  by  an  immense  majority. 
This  proves,  we  think,  that  he  knows  too  much  to 
be  d;smissed.  That  Leyds  is  dangerously  unpopular 
Kruger  is  shrewd  enough  to  understand  ;  and  unless 
there  was  some  secret  good  reason  he  would  have 
preferred  Fischer  of  the  Free  State.  We  are  aware 
that  it  is  said  that  Dr.  Leyds  has  come  to  an  amicable 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  but  this  we  de- 
cline to  believe.  Leyds  is  now,  as  ever,  pursuing  his 
favourite  game  of  intrigue.  After  trying  it  in  France, 
where  it  failed  lamentably,  he  has  gone  to  Holland, 
where  he  will  have  a  better  reception ;  from  Amsterdam 
he  goes  to  Berlin,  where  probably  the  mad  Emperor 
will  cozen  both  himself  and  Leyds  into  a  belief  in  the 
power  of  William  the  Witless  in  South  Africa.  But  in 
spite  of  everything  we  remain  convinced  that  ultimately 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  will  come  to  understand 
each  other,  and  to  live  together  in  the  Transvaal  as  in 
Cape  Colony. 

It  is  without  doubt  necessary  for  the  reputation  of 
Haileybury  School  that  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  Cuthbert  Evans,  the  boy  who 
committed  suicide,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Headmaster 
accused  three  of  his  schoolfellows  of  being  responsible 
for  his  death,  should  be  made  public.  The  Head- 
master, the  Rev.  the  Hon.  E.  Lyttelton,  has 
somewhat  tardily  recognized  the  impossibility  of 
burking  the  matter,  but  his  request  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  institute  an  inquiry 
scarcely  squares  with  his  expressed  desire  to  give  the 
utmost  publicity  to  the  facts.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury was  formerly  the  Headmaster  of  Rugby.  It  is 
evident  that  a  schoolmaster,  even  if  he  be  an  arch- 
bishop., is  not  the  most  fitting  court  of  appeal  in  such 
a  case.  The  Rev.  the  Hon.  E.  Lyttelton  himself  has  a 
curious  mind.  He  thinks  that  the  boy's  mind  was  un- 
hinged, his  reason  for  so  thinking  being  that  "he  did  what 
no  schoolboy  in  his  right  mind  would  do  ;  he  delibe- 
rately, and  with  nothing  to  gain,  accuses  three  com- 
panions of  cruelty."  Neither  the  logic  nor  the  sequence 
of  tenses  is  here  quite  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  a  headmaster.  No  doubt  the  boy's  mind  was  un- 
hinged ;  but  the  point  at  issue  is,  how  did  it  become  so? 
and  the  Headmaster  in  his  first  letter  simply  begs  the 
whole  question. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  Japan  were  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  trying  her  teeth  on  the  very  elastic 
doctrine  for  which  President  Monroe  has  to  stand 
sponsor.  Early  in  the  week  there  were  many  "  prave 
'orts "  about  Japanese  warships  and  United  States 
cruisers  meeting  in  Hawaiian  waters,  but  the  latest 
news — which  comes  from  San  Francisco,  it  is  true — is  a 
little  more  reassuring.  The  situation  in  Hawaii  is  very 
simple.  The  Hawaiian  Government  have  become 
alarmed  at  the  increasing  strength  of  the  tide  of 
Japanese  immigration,  and  have  tried  to  stop  it  by 
means  which  the  Japanese  believe  to  be  contrary  to  their 
treaty  rights  ;  Japan,  in  the  newly  discovered  con- 
sciousness of  her  national  strength  and  dignity,  is  not 
inclined  to  stand  any  nonsense  from  a  trumpery  little 
Republic  of  fifth-rate  American  adventurers  :  while  the 
United  States  wants  to  annex  the  island  and  is  prepared 
to  resent  annexation  by  any  other  Power.  Meanwhile 
there  is  the  solid  fact  that  the  Hawaiian  islands  are 
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geographically  situated  about  midway  between  Japan 
and  the  States,  and  that  the  Japanese  navy  is  distinctly 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  Pacific. 

Statements  more  or  less  rebutted  continue  to  be  cir- 
culated as  to  the  intention  of  the  Italian  Government 
with  reference  to  Kassala.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Marquis  di  Rudini  finds  Kassala  something  of  a  white 
elephant,  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  he  has  let  it  be 
known,  as  is  asserted  in  a  Rome  telegram,  that  the 
Italian  occupation  will  not  in  any  circumstances  con- 
tinue after  the  end  of  the  year.  By  that  time  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Anglo-Egyptian  advance  on  the  Nile  will  have 
simplified  the  situation,  and  put  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment "in  a  position  to  re-occupy  the  district  in  ques- 
tion," and  "  there  to  maintain  order  and  tranquillity." 
This  is  the  condition  precedent  to  re-occupation  men- 
tioned in  the  Protocol  of  April  1891,  empowering  Italy 
in  certain  circumstances  to  occupy  the  Kassala  district, 
while  at  the  same  time  reserving  the  rights  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  "  over  the  said  territory." 

A  striking  instance  of  the  official  neglect  of  the  claims 
of  science,  upon  which  we  commented  last  week,  has 
just  come  to  our  notice.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  in  the  allotment  of  seats  for  a  view  of  the  Jubilee 
procession,  when  such  extensive  provision  has  been 
made  even  for  Civil  servants,  to  say  nothing  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  army,  navy,  and  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  some  sort  of  provision  would  have  been 
made  for  representatives  of  the  learned  societies.  It 
now  appears  that  no  seats  have  been  allotted  to  any  of 
these.  Not  even  the  Presidents  of  the  learned  bodies 
that  cluster  around  Burlington  House — the  Royal 
Society,  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  the  Geological,  Chemical,  Linnsean,  and 
Physical  Societies,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and 
the  British  Association — have  been  provided  for.  Still 
more  extraordinary,  when  application  was  made  for 
accommodation  for  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Royal  Society,  it  was  refused  by  the  officials 
of  the  Board  of  Works.  Imagine  any  public  function  in 
France  at  which  the  leading  members  of  the  "  Institut  " 
would  be  treated  with  a  like  indignity.  The  thing  is 
the  more  amazing  when  one  reflects  how  essentially 
the  progress  of  the  wrorld  during  the  Queen's  reign  has 
been  a  progress  in  science.  Art  and  literature  are  very 
much  where  they  were  in  1837.  It  is  science  which 
has  advanced  and  moved  the  world.  Yet  British 
officialdom  treats  it  as  though  it  were  non-existent. 

It  is  said  that  Chang  Yin-huan,  who  will  represent 
the  Emperor  of  China  at  the  Jubilee,  is  commissioned 
also  to  pursue  the  tariff  question  which  Li  Hung-chang 
broached  last  year.  As  Minister,  formerly,  to  the 
United  States  and  a  member,  recently,  of  the  Tsungli 
Yamen,  or  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Chang  fulfils 
every  requirement  of  dignity  for  the  occasion  ;  but 
wiiether  he  is  quite  competent  to  discuss  a  commercial 
treaty  remains  to  be  seen.  He  will,  however,  have  the 
able  assistance  of  Sir  Chi  Chen  (Lo  Feng-lo),  who  has 
taken  up  his  post  as  Resident  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James.  It  is  worth  noting,  as  an  instance  of  the 
new  value  attached  to  English  education,  that  Mr. 
Chun,  who  accompanies  Chang  Yin-huan  as  secretary 
r.nd  interpreter,  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  College  in 
Hongkong — where  he  was  schoolmate,  by-the-bye,  of 
Wu  Ting  fang,  the  new  envoy  to  Washington— and  is 
reputed  to  be  an  excellent  English  and  Spanish 
scholar. 

The  King  of  Siam,  who  will  soon  be  in  England, 
travels  in  his  own  yacht,  the  "  Maha-chakri,"  which  is 
officered,  however,  it  may  be  worth  noting,  by  a 
Captain  and  two  lieutenants  of  the  British  navy  ;  three 
chief  quartermasters  being  also  ex-British  blue-jackets. 
The  "  Maha-chakri"  is  a  vessel  of  2,500  tons,  carrying 
six  47  inch  and  a  dozen  small  quick-firing  guns.  She 
was  built  at  Lcith  about  four  years  ago,  to  His 
Majesty's  order. 

Kvery  day's  reading  illustrates  the  truism  that  the 
only  criticism  worth  considering  is  that  of  the  creators. 
I  >r  example,  the  "Daily  Chronicle"  of  Monday  last 


contained  a  long  article  on  "Victorian  Literature"  by 
Mr.  Lionel  Johnson.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
better  equipped,  or  indeed  a  more  competent,  critic  as 
critics  go.  Mr.  Johnson  has  an  encyclopaedic  know- 
ledge of  Victorian  literature  and  is  master  of  a  literary 
style  which,  though  hopelessly  divorced  from  life,  has 
excellences  of  its  own.  The  unreality  of  it  is  formidable  ; 
its  affectations,  or,  if  you  will,  its  conventions,  remind  us 
of  the  nonsense  verses  of  our  youth.  Mr.  Johnson  can 
write  of  "  a  mighty  or  a  plangent  music,  a  storm  or  a 
murmur  of  living  words,"  and  believe  that  he  is  de- 
scribing Carlylese  ;  but  to  the  man  who  lives  with  books 
and  not  in  life,  his  style  has  many  good  qualities.  Its 
chief  virtue  is  that  it  is  clear  and  corresponds  to  well- 
ordered  matter. 

Mr.  Johnson  writes  of  every  one  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  day  and  hour.  He  gives  the  opinion  of  the 
educated  in  regard  to  Tennyson  and  Browning,  to 
Christine  Rossetti  and  George  Eliot,  to  Darwin  and 
Spencer.  But  he  has  nothing  to  tell  us  that  is  both 
new  and  true,  unless  indeed  it  is  about  a  master  in  his 
own  line  of  work.  Here  is  Mr.  Johnson  at  his  best : 
"Pater,  prodigal  in  labour,  frugal  in  production,  con- 
centrating himself  from  the  first  upon  estimating^  and 
interpreting  the  values. of  rare  or  supreme  personalities, 
moments,  achievements,  in  the  arts,  in  philosophy,  in 
aspects  and  ways  of  life  ;  writing  of  them  with  an 
exquisitely  patient  search  for  the  word  and  phrase 
which  were  to  him  the  precise  equivalents  in  language 
to  that  of  which  he  wrote."  But  after  all  this  is  only 
half  the  truth,  and  not  the  more  important  half.  The 
more  important  half  is  due,  we  believe,  to  Mr.  Max 
Beerbohm,  who  described  Pater  as  writing  English  as 
if  it  were  a  dead  language. 

This  knowledge  of  the  day  is  poor  stuff  after  all. 
Here  is  some  of  it  which  Mr.  Johnson  owes  to  his  ears 
and  memory.  "There  is  the  art  which  produced  the 
pure  perfection  of  '  Esmond,'  the  tragic  passion  of  the 
Bronte  stories,  the  spacious  beauty  of  'Adam  Bede,' 
the  skilled  vivacity  of  Dickens'  masterpieces,  or  that  chief 
of  our  historical  romances,  Reade's  'The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth.'  "  To  talk  of  the  pure  perfection  of  "  Esmond  " 
is  to  talk  balderdash.  Thackeray's  "  Vanity  Fair"  was 
a  novel  without  a  hero,  and  a  masterpiece  ;  for  Thackeray 
could  not  conceive  or  paint  a  hero,  and  when  he  tried, 
as  he  tried  in  the  "  Esmond,"  he  produced  a  pure  and 
perfect  prig,  a  mere  curiosity  of  literature.  Prick 
Esmond,  as  Browning  would  say,  and  a  polite  phrase 
would  start,  or  an  elegant  sentiment,  but  no  blood. 
Esmond  has  no  life  in  him  ;  he  is  merely  a  lay  figure 
dressed  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  an  earlier  time. 
And  all  "  the  tragic  passion"  of  the  Bronte  stories  is 
to  be  found  in  Emily's  "  Wuthering  Heights  "  and  more 
decisively  still  in  Emily's  poems.  And  as  for  the  spacious 
beauty  of  "  Adam  Bede,"  we  will  have  none  of  it,  pre- 
ferring "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  though  that  comes  to 
an  end  when  it  might  have  reached  a  fulfilment.  And 
to  praise  in  the  highest  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  " 
is  to  echo  Sir  Walter  Besant,  and  therefore  surely  to  be 
among  those  who  dwell  comfortably  in  Gath,  practising 
the  art  of  turning  platitude  into  paradox  by  exag- 
geration. 

On  the  principle,  we  suppose,  of  "  lucus  a  non 
lucendo,"  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  was  asked  to  write  an 
article  on  Victorian  Art  in  the  "  Daily  Chronicle."  In 
an  unhappy  hour  for  his  readers  he  complied  with  the 
Editor's  request,  and  the  result  is  such  an  article  on  Art 
as  was  never  written  before  in  English.  We  presume 
the  language  is  meant  for  English,  though  it  is  unlike  any- 
thing that  we  know  under  that  name.  Here  is  a  specimen 
or  two  of  Mr.  Pennell's  style  :  "The  fact,  really,  is  not 
quite  the  contradiction  it  may  at  first  seem"  ;  and  then 
he  asks  the  simple  unintelligible  question  in  large  type, 
"  How  does  1897  stand?"  on  the  same  principle  that 
moves  the  ignorant  to  shout  in  order  to  be  understood 
by  a  foreigner.  But  the  best  thing  in  the  paper  is  Mr. 
Pennell's  reproduction  in  black  and  white  of  "The 
Fighting  Tcmerairc."  Even  the  Editor  appends  a  note 
to  this  informing  the  public  that  the  picture  should  be 
viewed  from  a  distance.  True,  indeed,  the  further  the 
better. 
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THE  INTERIM  REPORT  ON  DANGEROUS 
TRADES. 

WE  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  these 
columns  deprecated  the  placing  of  any  undue 
restrictions  upon  the  liberties  of  the  business  methods 
of  the  British  manufacturer.  But  while  we  have  asked 
for  justice  tempered  with  a  little  sympathy  for  the 
manufacturer,  we  have  not  failed  to  ask  for  justice  to 
his  workman.  If  there  is  danger  to  health  in  any  given 
industry,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  that  the  danger  shall 
be  completely  removed,  or  that  it  shall  at  the  very 
least  be  minimized,  and  that  all  available  safeguards 
shall  be  employed  towards  that  end.  For  this  reason 
we  appreciate  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  which,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  H.  J.  Tennant,  M.P. ,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  conditions 
of  work  that  prevail  in  a  number  of  specified  trades 
which  have  the  reputation  of  being  in  some  degree 
injurious. 

It  is  a  truism  that  work  in  a  dynamite  factory  is 
attended  with  considerably  less  risk  than  in  many  branches 
of  manufacturing  industry  which  have  little  reputation 
(outside  the  centres  where  they  are  carried  on)  for  being 
dangerous.  The  revelations  made  three  years  ago 
in  connexion  with  the  chemical  and  white  lead  trades 
are  matters  of  common  knowledge,  by  which  we  have 
profited  considerably  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  vigilance  of 
the  Factory  Inspectors  in  compelling  compliance  with 
the  new  rules  on  the  part  of  the  employed  (who  have 
always  been  the  least  solicitous  about  the  preservation 
of  their  health)  as  well  as  of  the  employers,  the  dangers 
inseparable  from  these  trades  have  been  very  largely 
mitigated.  The  interim  report  of  Mr.  Tennant's  Com- 
mittee deals  with  the  risks  attendant  upon  bronzing  in 
lithographic  works  ;  paper  staining,  colouring,  and 
enamelling  ;  the  use  of  steam  locomotives  in  factories  ; 
work  in  india-rubber  factories ;  the  employment  of 
inflammable  paints  ;  dry  cleaning  ;  and  aerated  water 
making,  these  being  the  trades  deemed  by  the  Com- 
mittee "to  be  greatly  in  need  of  definite  regulations 
founded  upon  ascertained  facts,  for  the  safety  of  the 
lives  and  health  of  the  workpeople  employed."  We  are 
convinced  from  a  perusal  of  the  report  that  in  only 
one  or  two  of  these  trades  is  there  any  such  risk  as  to 
call  for  special  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  Home 
Secretary.  The  worst  thing  the  Committee  can  find  to 
say  about  bronzing  as  an  occupation  is  that  the  workers 
are  covered  with  dust,  and  that  the)'  suffer — whether 
all,  many,  or  few  we  are  not  told — from  headache,  con- 
stipation, drowsiness,  skin  eruptions,  respiratory 
catarrh,  and  general  malaise.  "  No  absolute  or  specific 
disease  is  traceable  "  to  this  work  :  therefore,  to  our 
thinking,  overalls  and  respirators  are  the  only  precautions 
necessary.  These  are  advocated  by  the  Committee, 
which,  however,  under  the  same  head,  makes  nine 
other  recommendations  that  are  entirely  unnecessary. 
Arsenical  poisoning  has  been  practically  stamped  out 
of  the  paper-staining,  colouring,  and  enamelling  busi- 
ness. The  employment  of  white  lead  in  size  for  "  flock- 
ing "  has  a  tendency  to  cause  lead-poisoning ;  but, 
judging  from  the  experience  of  the  old  man  who  has 
been  in  the  trade  for  sixty-two  years — "  he  had  known 
several  cases  of  '  dropped  wrist '  in  all  that  time  " — we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chances  are 
extremely  remote.  For  the  rest,  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  processes  of  "flocking,"  bronzing, 
mica-dusting,  and  glazing  are  those  "  incidental  to  dusty 
occupations,"  and,  all  dusty  occupations  being  more  or 
less  injurious  to  health,  we  are  treated  to  thirteen  re- 
commendations which  are  nearly  all  superfluous — when 
they  are  not  mischievous.  Here  is  the  fifth,  as  a 
sample: — "The  employers  should  take  measures  to 
secure  that  every  worker  should  take  a  bath  once  a 
week."  We  venture  to  point  out  that  this  is  an  un- 
warranted interference  with  the  prejudices  of  the  British 
working-man.  The  use  of  steam  locomotives  in  steel 
works,  blast  furnaces,  and  engineering  and  chemical 
works,  results  occasionally  in  accidents,  owing  almost 
entirely  to  the  crass  negligence  of  the  workers  ;  there- 
fore, we  are  to  have  coupling  sticks,  sets  of  rails, 
footways  three  feet  wide,  gangways  provided  with  hand 
rails  and  with  "  stop  blocks,"  and  a  number  of  other 


safeguards.  In  dry  cleaning  there  are  two  dangers, 
the  one  from  fire,  and  the  other  from  the  injurious  effects 
of  inhaling  volatile  spirit,  both  of  which  the  Committee 
exaggerate.  They  admit  that  men  who  have  been 
fifteen  and  twenty-four  years  in  the  trade  say 
they  have  felt  no  bad  effects  from  the  spirit, 
and  that,  though  the  girls  "act  silly"  occasionally, 
they,  nevertheless,  enjoy  good  appetites.  In  order  to 
avert  both  dangers,  we  have  thirteen  elaborate  sugges- 
tions, the  enforcement  of  which  would  probably  drive 
every  employer  out  of  the  business.  In  the  manufacture 
of  aerated  waters  the  only  risk  is  that  of  being  cut  by 
the  bursting  of  bottles  ;  whence  the  necessity,  accord- 
ing to  the  Committee,  of  providing  face-guards  of  wire- 
gauze  and  full-length  gauntlets  for  all  workers,  and  of 
so  fencing  the  machinery  that  a  fragment  of  burst  bottle 
cannot  by  any  chance  strike  the  worker.  The  dangers 
of  working  with  inflammable  paints  are  more  real.  The 
reason  why  these  patent  compositions  have  largely 
displaced  the  ordinary  oil  paints  is  that  they  dry  quickly, 
whereby  a  shipowner  is  saved  some  expense  in  con- 
nexion with  the  dry-docking  of  his  vessels,  and  is 
enabled  to  send  them  all  the  sooner  to  sea.  These  are 
two  excellent  aims  which  should  be  encouraged,  in  view 
of  the  competition  in  the  shipping  trade.  But  the  use 
of  the  inflammable  paints  is  attended  with  a  twofold 
danger — that  of  fire,  and  that  of  intoxication,  followed 
by  unconsciousness  and  asphyxiation,  through  the 
inhalation  of  the  fumes,  especially  in  bunkers,  fore 
and  after  peaks,  ballast  tanks,  and  other  confined 
spaces.  The  Committee  propose  that  no  such  con- 
fined space  shall  be  painted  with  a  spirit  com- 
position, or  with  a  paint  the  flashing  point  of  which 
in  Abel's  apparatus  is  under  ioo°  Fahr.  ;  that  no 
workman  shall  carry  a  naked  light  with  such  paint,  or 
work  for  more  than  five  hours  a  day,  or  for  more  than 
two  and  a  half  hours  at  a  time  without  an  interval  of 
at  least  one  hour  ;  and  that  no  young  person  shall  be 
permitted  to  work  with  a  spirit  paint,  or  shall  be  in 
a  place  where  it  is  being  used.  Does  the  Com- 
mittee really  suppose  that  these  recommendations  are 
workable,  or  that  any  one  concerned  with  the  mani- 
pulation of  spirit  paints  would  carry  them  out  if  they 
were  ? 

In  the  rubber-making  trade,  the  most  dangerous — 
perhaps  the  only  really  dangerous  one — of  all  the  trades 
reported  upon  by  Mr.  Tennant  and  his  friends,  the  risks 
are  of  the  sort  that  call  for  the  application  of  some 
drastic  remedy,  or  such  remedy  as  is  feasible.  Naphtha 
is  employed  as  a  solvent  for  the  raw  rubber,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible,  therefore,  to  escape  from 
the  nauseous  and  penetrating  naphtha  fumes.  No 
definite  disease  can  be  traced  to  the  inhalation  of  these 
fumes,  and  the  worst  that  the  Committee  can  find  to 
say  about  this,  as  about  bronzing,  is  that  it  is  "un- 
doubtedly productive  of  serious  inconvenience,  which,  if 
continued,  tends  to  undermine  the  constitution."  Let 
us,  therefore,  provide  cowls  or  hoods  and  fans  for  the 
"  spreading"  rooms,  in  order  to  ensure  more  adequate 
ventilation  ;  and  if  the  entire  space  allotted  to  each 
worker  in  the  "  making-up  "  rooms  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  experts,  inadequate,  let  it  be  increased.  Further,  let 
all  "  solution,"  when  not  in  use,  be  covered  over:  and 
in  vulcanizing  waterproof  cloth  by  the  carbon-bisulphide 
process  let  the  trough  containing  the  liquid  be  en- 
closed and  self-feeding.  If  really  desirable,  let  the 
other  recommendations  of  the  Committee  in  relation  to 
this  process  be  carried  out  strictly.  In  a  positively 
unhealthy  trade,  let  all  necessary  restrictions  be  im- 
posed, and  let  us  look  after  the  well-being  of  the 
worker,  even  though  he  be  careless  of  it  himself.  But 
we  are  entitled  to  ask  in  return  that  no  superfluous  or 
vexatious  restrictions  shall  be  placed  upon  the  em- 
ployer. We  regret  to  say  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
recommendations  of  this  Committee  are  both  super- 
fluous and  vexatious,  besides  being  in  some  instances 
impracticable  and  foolish. 

THE   KING   OF   SIAM'S   VISIT   AND  THE 
MEKONG  QUESTION. 

THE  King  of  Siam  is  in  Europe,  and  the  Mekong 
question    is  sure  to   be  soon  revived.  French 
diplomacy  may  be  said  to  have  sustained  a  "  check  "  ; 
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however,  the  Quai  d'Orsay  can  afford  to  sustain 
checks  after  gaining  so  much  at  so  slight  a  cost. 
After  the  startling  events  of  July  and  August  1893, 
which  deprived  Siam  of  thirty  thousand  square  miles 
of  territory  and  many  millions  of  francs  as  indemnity, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  matter  resolved  itself 
into  an  adjustment  of  boundaries,  French  and  British 
Commissioners  being  appointed  with  the  view  of 
"settling  amicably"  the  question  of  frontiers,  together 
with  the  delimitation  of  a  buffer  State  separating 
British  Burmese  from  French  Indo-Chinese  territory. 
It  must  be  owned  that  Great  Britain,  however  tardily 
Lord  Rosebery  may  have  acted  while  French  bayonets 
were  unlocking  Siamese  treasure-houses,  has  scored 
ever  so  slightly  over  this  business  of  the  neutral  zone. 
Our  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  G.  Scott,  performed  his 
allotted  task  with  commendable  zeal ;  and  the  risks 
run  by  him  and  his  plucky  wife  in  traversing  a  country 
so  dangerous  as  the  border-lands  of  Cambodia  and 
the  Laos  district  have  not  been  encountered  in  vain. 
England  has  let  it  be  seen  that  she  does  not  propose 
to  evacuate  a  position  that  enables  her  to  control  the 
extremely  one-sided  game  which  is  still  undecided  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mekong. 

There  remains  the  memory  of  the  audacious  pro- 
position made  to  Lord  Rosebery  by  the  late  M.  Wad- 
dington  on  behalf  of  the  French  Government,  that 
England  and  France  should  partition  the  Siamese 
kingdom.  "  I  was  unable,"  says  Lord  Rosebery  in  the 
Blue  Book,  "to  conceal  my  astonishment  at  this 
proposal."  We  should  hope  not.  The  treaty  signed 
at  Bangkok  in  the  fall  of  1893  provided,  inter  alia, 
against  Siam  exercising  the  right  to  police  her  own 
territory  up  to  within  so  many  miles  of  the  territory 
"acquired"  by  France.  Seeing  that  this  region  is 
among  the  most  desolate  and  brigand-infested  in  Siam, 
and  seeing  also  that  acts  of  brigandage  have  constantly 
been  urged  against  King  Chulalongkorn's  government, 
the  reason  of  such  a  preposterous  proviso  is  not, 
perhaps,  far  to  seek.  Unhappy  little  Siam,  indeed,  is 
the  picture  of  abject  misery  to-day.  Her  late  Crown 
Prince,  who  was  a  most  promising  man,  was  struck 
down  by  death  at  the  moment  when  his  bright 
intellect  might  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
more  enfeebled  intelligences  of  the  Seena-Boddee.  His 
father  is  in  failing  health,  and  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  at  any  moment  the  crown  of  Siam  may  descend 
upon  the  youthful  head  of  the  new  Crown  Prince.  The 
nobility,  whose  name  is  legion,  are  a  house  divided 
against  itself;  and,  in  short,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
name  the  most  unhappy  country  on  the  map  of  Asia  to- 
day— unhappy,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  knowing  that 
she  is  doomed. 

Significant  enough  have  been  the  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  those  engaged  in  ministering  to  the  ex- 
ternal interests  of  France  and  England  in  this  quarter. 
M.  de  Lanessan,  during  whose  term  as  Governor- 
General  of  French  Indo-China  the  dispute  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  Mekong's  rive  gauche  assumed  its 
acutest  phase,  fell  through  intrigue  at  home  coupled 
with  his  own  indiscretions  abroad.  M.  Pavie,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  competent  man  ever  connected 
with  the  French  schemes  of  earth-hunger  in  these  lati- 
tudes, also  came  "home";  while  the  affairs  of  Mada- 
gascar have  been  occupying  the  attention  of-the  ex- 
tremely able  M.  le  Myre  de  Vilers.  On  the  English 
side  both  the  Minister  (Captain  Jones,  V.C.)  and  the 
Consul  (Mr.  E.  H.  French)  who  safeguarded  British 
interests  at  Bangkok  during  the  little  war  of  three 
years  ago,  are  there  no  longer.  We  may  seem  to  be 
taking  a  pessimistic  view  when  we  say  that  the  outlook, 
so  far  as  regards  the  innocent  victim  of  all  the  pother, 
is  blacker  rather  than  brighter.  But  to  whom  shall 
Siam  turn  in  her  hour  of  need  when  it  comes,  as  come 
it  surely  will?  May  Lord  Salisbury  be  trusted  to  see 
that  the  right  is  maintained  ?  Madagascar  England 
did  not  want ;  Siam,  with  its  priceless  stores  of  rice  for 
Hongkong  and  the  Straits,  it  must  hold  inviolate. 
The  proverb  which  runs  that  "an  ambassador  is  one 
who  is  sent  abroad  to  lie  for  his  country"  is  singularly 
applicable  from  end  to  end  of  France's  dealings  with 
the  Kingdom  of  the  White  Elephant.  And  throughout 
it  all  France  remains  firmly  fixed  at  the  very  gates  of 
Bangkok. 


WORDS   OF  CONSOLATION   AND  OF 
CAUTION  TO  MR.  JEROME. 

LAST  week  this  journal  loosed  "  Frank  Danby " 
against  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  redoubtable  Amazon  assailed  her  victim 
with  a  ferocity  which  he  scarcely  deserved.  I  think 
that  a  far  milder  assault  (such  as  Mr.  Brooks  Jun. 
recently  inflicted  on  Mr.  Labouchere  — a  few  light  blows 
and  then  an  attitude  of  reasonable  inquiry)  would  Purely 
have  sufficed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
Let  me,  in  my  good  nature,  bend  awhile  over  the  body 
of  this  evilly  entreated  man,  pour  some  oil  into  his 
wounds,  and  give  him  some  sound  advice.  Let  not 
Mr.  Jerome  mistrust  my  approach.  I  admit  that,  when 
I  saw  him  prone  and  bleeding  in  these  columns,  my 
first  impulse  was  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side  ;  but — 
whatever  one's  former  opinion  of  him  and  his  work — a 
wounded  man  is  a  wounded  man,  and  I  would  fain  tend 
Mr.  Jerome. 

Let  me  assure  him  that  I  shall  not  taunt  him,  as 
"Frank  Danby"  taunted  him,  for  being  "Cockney." 
The  narrowness  of  his  outlook,  the  vulgarity  and 
fatuousness  of  his  jokes,  his  bad  grammar,  are  not 
things  which  excite  my  anger.  I  do  not  myself  admire 
them  much,  but,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  racy, 
peculiar  and  distinct.  In  his  earlier  books  Mr.  Jerome 
used  these  gifts  with  effect,  quickly  endearing  himself 
to  the  great  heart  of  the  British  Pub.  In  his  latest 
book,  "  Sketches  in  Lavender,"  he  uses  them  still  to  3 
certain  extent,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  light  of  "  Frank 
Danby's  "  anthology.  But,  somehow,  the  old  spirit 
seems  fainter.  There  are  signs  of  chastened  endeavour, 
and  even  the  description  of  a  small  boy  smoking  a 
clay-pipe  is  wrought  with  a  certain  reticence.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Jerome  seems  to  be  growing  ashamed  of  his  old 
manner,  growing  too  genteel  for  his  old  public.  There 
is  a  rather  acrid  flavour  in  his  story  about  the  clever 
young  man  who  violated  all  his  own  artistic  canons  by 
writing  bad  plays,  in  order  to  please  the  public — "  he 
was  rapidly  climbing,"  says  Mr.  Jerome,  "into  the 
position  of  the  most  successful  dramatist  of  the  day." 
One  wonders  that  experience  has  not  taught  the  author 
of  "  Dick  Halward's  Rise"  and  other  plays  that  three 
or  four  acts  of  twaddling  dialogue  and  threadbare 
episodes  do  not  necessarily  command  success.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  writer  of  plays,  being  more  nearly  ex- 
posed to  the  public,  is  more  sorely  tempted  to  fawn  upon 
stupidity  than  is  the  writer  of  poems,  novels  or  essays. 
But  the  public  is  an  ungrateful  body  and,  sooner  or 
later,  leaves  its  panders  in  the  lurch.  Honesty  in  play- 
writing,  so  long  as  it  be  backed  by  ability,  is  by  far  the 
best  policy — it  wins  in  the  end — and  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan  has  only  himself  to  blame  that  he  is  not  a 
very  popular  playwright.  Indeed,  Mr.  Buchanan  is  one 
of  the  very  few  instances  of  the  man  who,  with  real 
ability  for  good  work,  is  able  to  do  bad  work.  Usually, 
when  a  writer  of  bad  thmgs  says  that  he  could  be  a 
great  artist  if  only  he  were  a  man  of  independent 
means,  one  should  take  the  statement  with  many  grains 
of  salt.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  an  artist  to 
degrade  his  pen  ;  he  may  be  obliged  to  write  about 
trivial  matters  for  which  he  cares  little,  but  he  cannot 
write  badly  about  them.  Well  !  This  rather  long 
digression  was  the  only  way  to  my  particular  point. 
Mr.  Jerome's  recent  plays  have  not,  I  believe,  had  long 
runs.  Mr.  Jerome  seems  to  have  thought  that,  there- 
fore, vulgarity  is  not  so  popular  as  it  once  was.  Mr. 
Jerome  has  always  written  on  the  low  level,  and  what 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  wish  to  soar  now 
(through  the  window  of  an  empty  box-office)  to  a 
higher,  rarer  atmosphere  in  literature  ?  Probably  Mr. 
Jerome  does  not  realize  that,  in  writing  (as  he  thought) 
for  the  public,  he  was  writing  truly  for  himself. 
"  Hang  the  public  !  "  he  seems  to  have  whispered,  "I 
will  do  something  classy  !  " 

From  this  higher,  rarer  atmosphere,  Mr.  Jerome 
looks  down  callously  on  the  puppets  of  his  early 
triumph,  the  bank-clerk,  the  general  servant  "  and 
such."  Nothing  short  of  high  life  above  stairs  will 
satisfy  him,  insomuch  that  "the  Countess  and  Lord 

C  were  staying  with  her  ladyship's  sister,  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  J  ,  at  G          Hall,  some  ten  miles  distant, 

and  were  to  drive  over  in  the  morning.    The  then  Earl 
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of  ■  was  in  Norway,  salmon-fishing."    In  the  story 

called  "Blasd  Billy,"  a  delicate  tragedy  of  le  beau 
monde,  one  has  a  good  example  of  what  seems  to  be 
Mr.  Jerome's  new  manner.  "  It  was  towards  the  end 
of  August.  He  and  I  appeared  to  be  the  only  two  men 
left  to  the  Club.  He  was  sitting  by  an  open  window. 
.  .  .  I  drew  my  chair  a  little  closer  and  remarked  : — 
4  Good-morning.'  He  suppressed  a  yawn,  and  replied, 
'  Mornin' '-—dropping  the  'g.'"  Mr.  Jerome  then 
formed  a  resolve  "to  break  down  the  imperturbable 
calm "  of  this  man.  He  lit  a  cigarette  (not  the 
pipe,  notice  !)  and  remarked  that  his  companion  "  was 
not  shooting."  A  friendship  soon  ripened  between 
Mr.  Jerome  and  "  the  Honourable  Billy,"  who  was 
"  a  useful  man  to  have  about  one.  In  matters  of 
fashion  one  could  always  feel  safe  following  his 
lead.  .  .  .  Shortly  described  " — Mr.  Jerome  has  joined 
the  epigrammatists — "one  might  have  likened  him 
to  a  Gaiety  Johnny  with  brains."  To  the  surprise  of 
all  his  friends,  the  Honourable  Billy  became  engaged 
to  a  young  lady,  who,  says  Mr.  Jerome  mordantly, 
"  went  to  Kensington  for  her  religion  and  to  Mayfair 
for  her  morals."  After  their  marriage,  Mr.  Jerome  was 
a  constant  visitor  at  the  house.  One  evening  "  he 
arrived  a  little  before  his  time  and  was  shown  up  to 
the  drawing-room  by  the  soft-footed  butler.  They  were 
sitting  in  the  dusk  with  their  arms  round  one  another. 
.  .  .  .  Thus  the  summer  and  the  winter  passed  plea- 
santly for  the  Honourable  Billy,  and  then,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  he  fell  ill  in  the  very  middle  of  the  London 
season."  Throughout  her  husband's  illness,  "  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Drayton  "  (as  Mr.  Jerome,  fondly  insistent,  always 
calls  her)  was  the  most  attentive  of  nurses.  But  the 
sick  man  chafed  at  the  thought  that  his  wife  was  losing 
all  the  gaieties  of  the  season,  and,  every  evening,  to 
humour  him,  she  would  deck  herself  in  jewels  and  a 
"costume,"  leaving  him  as  though  for  some  entertain- 
ment. Mr.  Jerome  tells  us  that  she  never  really  went 
to  any  entertainment  at  all.  To  him,  in  a  touching 
scene,  she  confessed  her  strategy.  She  dropped  her 
head  on  her  bare  arms  ;  and  Mr.  Jerome  "turned  away 
and  looked  out  of  the  window  for  a  while."  At  last, 
the  well-born  husband  died.  Mr.  Jerome  called  to 
condole  with  the  widow,  hinted  that  the  world  believed 
her  to  be  heartless,  and  asked  leave  to  spread  the  story 
of  her  devotion.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Drayton  said  she 
would  rather  it  were  kept  secret.  Mr.  Jerome  has 
spread  it,  however.  So  we  must  assume  that  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Drayton  has  followed  her  husband  to  the  grave— 
which  only  heightens  the  whole  tragedy. 

That  such  stuff  is  pitiable  is  quite  the  kindest  thing 
to  be  said.  I  have  small  faith  in  the  reformatory 
power  of  criticism,  but  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  Mr. 
Jerome  may  abandon  stories  of  high  life.  He  cannot, 
for  one  thing,  tell  a  story  ;  his  talent  does  but  fit  itself 
to  a  random  sequence  of  jokes  and  anecdotes.  More- 
over, beyond  bearing  what  was,  I  believe,  the  maiden 
name  of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  he  has  not  the 
slightest  qualification  for  writing  about  our  aristocracy. 
For  all  I  know,  he  himself  may  move  in  aristocratic 
circles,  but  that  is  not  pertinent  to  my  contention.  A 
close  experience  does  not  carry  a  writer  far,  and  is 
necessary  to  no  writer.  I  do  not  move  in  aristocratic 
circles,  (though  I  should  like  to,)  and  yet  I  would  back 
myself  to  write  a  story  in  which  their  atmosphere  was 
nicely  rendered.  An  aristocratic  milieu  has  always 
charmed  my  imagination.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  a  painted  coronet  on  the  panel  of  a 
barouche  or  brougham  sends  the  blood  coursing  swiftly 
through  my  veins,  and  that  a  hatchment,  hung  from 
a  sombre  house-front,  draws  tears  to  my  eyes. 
It  is  this  very  snobbishness,  sense  of  beauty,  call 
it  what  you  will,  which,  veiled  and  restrained  in 
ultimate  expression,  makes  the  successful  aristographer. 
Any  one,  capable  of  writing  the  story  whose  outline  I 
have  just  given,  is  not  likely  to  understand  what  I 
mean.  If  he  be  wise,  however,  Mr.  Jerome  will  take 
my  meaning  on  trust,  and  will  abandon  high  life,  as  a 
literary  motive,  for  evermore.  No  less  will  he  refrain 
from  repeating  so  fearful  a  performance  as  his  "  City 
of  the  Sea,"  a  kind  of  Norse  legend,  written  in  the 
form  of  a  prose-poem.  Mr.  Jerome's  fancy  does  not 
lend  itself  to  legends,  nor  his  style  to  prose-poems.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  that  "there  stood  a  town  of 


seven  towers  and  four  rich  churches,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  twelve  stones'  thickness,  making  it,  as  men 
reckoned  then,  a  place  of  strength  and  much  import ; 
and  the  monks,  glancing  their  eyes  downward  from  the 
Abbey  garden  on  the  hill,  saw  beneath  their  feet  its 
narrow  streets,  gay  with  the  ever  passing  of  rich 
merchandise,"  or  that  "  many  a  groan  of  dying  man, 
many  a  shriek  of  murdered  woman,  many  a  wail  of 
murdered  child,  knocked  at  the  Abbey  door  upon  its 

way  to  Heaven"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  still 

better  not  to  say  it. 

Clumsy  pretentiousness  is  always  amusing.  It  is  one 
of  the  world's  stock-jokes,  and,  whether  in  real  life,  or  as 
a  motive  of  Plautian  comedies  or  of  Mr.  Gus  Elen's  most 
famous  song,  it  never  palls  on  me.  For  my  own  part, 
I  should  like  Mr.  Jerome  to  persevere  in  his  new  vein. 
A  certain  power  of  appreciating  good  work  gives  me 
an  inverse  pleasure  in  bad  work.  I  prefer  Mr.  Jerome's 
humour  unconscious.  But  then  I  am  writing  this 
article,  not  with  any  selfish  motive,  but  as  a  Good 
Samaritan,  a  well-wisher.  I  warn  Mr.  Jerome  that  my 
delight  in  his  new  vein  does  not  signify  success  for  him, 
and  I  advise  him,  for  his  own  sake,  to  hark  back.  The 
fact  that  his  recent  plays  have  not  been  triumphs  does 
not  argue  that  vulgarity  has  lost  its  market.  Mr.  Jerome 
fails  as  a  playwright,  simply  because  he  cannot  write 
good  plays  ;  because  he  lacks  dramatic  power,  sense  of 
contrast  and  construction.  But  I  am  sure  that,  if  he 
will  but  use  his  talent  as  he  used  it  in  his  early  books  and 
as  he  still  uses  it,  to  some  extent,  in  these  "  Sketches  in 
Lavender,"  he  will  always  be  popular.  His  talent 
is  of  a  sordid,  limited  order,  but  it  is  real  enough  in  its 
way,  and  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  distinct.  Let  him  not 
make  another  grotesque  incursion  upon  a  territory 
which  he  cannot  conquer.  I  know  no  more  wanton  act 
of  literary  filibustering  than  this  Jerome's  Raid  (or 
Plan).  Complete  success  could  alone  have  justified  it  ; 
but  it  was  a  hare-brained  enterprise,  and  could  only  end 
in  one  way.  Retreat  is  the  only  chance  now  left  to  Mr. 
Jerome.  Let  him  retreat,  therefore,  while  there  is  yet 
time,  to  his  own  land,  and  resume  his  old  business. 
Let  him  forget  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Drayton  and  the  town  of 
seven  towers  and  four  rich  churches.  Having  kindled 
his  discarded  pipe  and  cocked  his  bowler  to  its  old 
angle  of  45,  let  him  grin,  as  of  yore,  across  the  con- 
certina.   So  shall  he  prosper.  Max  Beerbohm. 

AN   OLD  RETAINER. 

EIGHTY  or  a  hundred  years  ago  the  type  of  which 
Master  Jessey  was  one  of  the  last  relics  was,  I 
suppose,  common  enough.  But  by  the  late  'sixties  and 
early  'seventies,  when  I  remember  the  old  man,  the 
privileged,  unpaid  retainer  of  the  old  English  country 
house  had  become  practically  extinct.  Master  Jessey 
was,  in  fact,  a  belated  survivor  of  a  system  which 
railways,  machinery  and  the  stress  and  hurry  of 
modern  life  have  driven  from  their  ancient  abiding 
places. 

He  was  never  called  anything  else  than  "Master" 
Jessey  in  the  village  in  which  he  lived  ;  that  old- 
fashioned  title  signifying,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  his 
case  a  rank  somewhat  below  the  large  farmers  and 
graziers  of  the  vicinity,  and  yet  a  good  deal  above  the 
poorer  folk.  The  old  man  came  of  good  Warwickshire 
yeoman  stock.  Latterly  the  family  had  declined  a  little 
from  its  former  place,  and  Master  Jessey's  relations, 
whose  ancestors  had  once  owned  their  own  land,  were 
now  chiefly  substantial  tenant-farmers  under  the  great 
landlords  of  the  county.  Master  Jessey  himself  had 
been  bred  up  as  a  maltster,  and,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
century  had,  I  have  always  understood,  pursued  that 
business  in  a  small,  easy-going,  desultory  sort  of  way. 
But  he  had  never  much  head  or  inclination  for  affairs 
of  any  kind.  By  degrees  he  let  slip  or  abandoned  what 
little  business  he  had  ever  possessed,  retired  to  a 
cottage,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  only  life  that 
matched  with  his  ideas — the  life  of  the  open  air.  He 
must  have  possessed  some  small  means  of  his  own  ; 
his  wants  were  few  and  his  habits  of  the  simplest  kind. 
A  mug  of  ale  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  were  among  the 
few  luxuries  in  which  he  indulged  himself. 

Released  from  the  cares  of  the  maltstering  business, 
Master  Jessey,  in  his  own  slow  fashion,  turned  about 
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him  for  an  occupation.  In  due  time  he  settled  himself 
as  unpaid  retainer  at  a  certain  quiet  country  house  just 
upon  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  That  must  have  been 
in  the  early  'forties.  I  first  remember  the  old  man  in 
the  middle  'sixties,  when  he  had  been  long  settled  in  his 
occupation.  His  plan  of  life  was  something  of  this 
kind.  He  usually  appeared  at  the  house  soon  after  nine 
in  the  morning.  If  there  were  things  to  be  done,  he 
stayed  about  most  of  the  day,  receiving  by  way  of  fees 
a  pint  mug  of  good  ale  now  and  again,  his  midday 
meal,  and,  if  he  were  late,  his  supper.  The  care  of  the 
bees  ;  all  matters  pertaining  to  rabbiting  ;  the  capture 
of  fish  ;  the  washing  and  cleaning  of  the  muzzle-loading 
guns  used  in  those  days  ;  the  killing  of  pigeons,  ducks, 
geese  and  poultry  ;  all  these  and  many  other  minutiae 
were  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  department  of 
Master  Jessey.  He  was  great  at  ratting,  but  with 
horses  and  gardening  he  meddled  but  little.  In  Septem- 
ber he  accompanied  the  partridge-shooters,  helped  to 
carry  the  bag,  and  looked  after  the  dogs.  He  was 
never  much  of  a  man  for  the  gun,  although  he  loved 
sport  of  every  kind  in  his  own  way.  I  fancy  his  habit 
of  body  and  brain  was  too  slow  and  deliberate  for  the 
attainment  of  much  success  with  the  fowling-piece.  I 
have  seen  him  take  a  steady  pot-shot  from  over  a 
hedge  at  a  rabbit  feeding  in  the  grass  ;  and  I  believe  he 
has  been  known  to  shoot  rooks  sitting;  but  beyond 
these  attainments  his  ambitions  seldom  ranged.  Fox- 
hunting he  viewed  only  from  the  distance,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  fox  itself  was  as  sacred  an  animal  in 
his  eyes  as  in  those  of  the  most  staunch  supporter  of 
the  county  hounds. 

I  can  always  recall  Master  Jessey  busying  himself  in 
his  deliberate  way  in  the  stone-flagged  courtyard  of  the 
old  brown  sandstone  house  to  which  he  had  attached 
himself.  Sandy,  the  setter,  lay  outside  his  kennel  in 
the  sunshine,  watching  affectionately  and  with  some 
interest  the  old  man  as  he  moved  slowly  from  the  brew- 
house  to  the  pigeon-house,  or  from  the  walled  garden, 
where  the  beehives  stood,  to  and  from  the  court.  He 
never  wore  trousers  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Drab  small- 
clothes, with  gaiters  to  match,  clothed  his  nether  limbs. 
His  deep-skirted  coat  of  the  same  material  never  altered, 
as  long  as  I  can  remember  him,  in  its  old-fashioned  cut. 
His  grey  head  was  invariably  crowned  by  a  tall  grey 
chimney-pot  hat.  His  neckerchief  was  folded  twice 
round  his  neck  and  tied  in  a  bow  in  front.  He  was  a 
tall,  heavy,  big-framed  old  fellow,  grey-eyed,  somewhat 
fleshy  of  face,  clean  shaved  of  course,  with  scraps  of 
whisker  high  up  on  the  cheeks,  reminding  one  irre- 
sistibly of  the  period  of  Waterloo.  The  old  man  always 
spoke  in  the  homely  rural  vernacular  of  Warwickshire 
and  Northamptonshire,  upon  the  borders  of  which  he 
lived.  He  called,  for  instance,  a  gate  a  "geeat,"  a 
rabbit  a  "rawbut,"  an  acorn  an  "  akkern,"  a  perch 
(fish)  a  "pearch."  A  heron  he  termed  a  "  molyerne," 
the  rightful  derivation  of  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  satisfactorily  explain.  And  he  used  invariably  the 
verb  "be"  instead  of  our  modern  "are."  "What 
booys  you  be,"  for  instance,  he  would  remark  to  us, 
after  some  youthful  escapade.  The  old  man,  although 
a  bachelor,  liked  nothing  better  than  to  have  lads  about 
with  him,  to  whom  he  could  impart  some  of  his  rab- 
biting and  fishing  lore.  He  loved  above  all  things  a 
day's  ferreting,  and  would  dig  for  hours  with  the 
utmost  zest  and  patience  sooner  than  a  rabbit  slain  by 
the  ferret  should  be  left  lying  in  its  burrow. 

Master  Jessey  was  always  a  great  hand  with  the 
bees.  He  had  the  entire  management  of  the  hives  in 
his  own  hands,  and  would  have  deeply  resented — so  far 
as  his  slow,  patient  spirit  would  allow — any  encroach- 
ment upon  his  rights  and  privileges.  He  understood 
nothing  of  the  modern  management  of  bees,  and  in 
those  days  his  charges  were  always  housed  in  the  old- 
fashioned  straw  "skeps."  Still,  he  managed  very  well 
and  was  always  pretty  successful  with  his  honey.  When 
the  making  of  the  sweet,  home-made  honey-wine, 
know;)  as  mead,  was  about,  the  old  man  was  naturally 
in  great  request.  After  the  making  of  the  mead 
Master  Jessey  brewed  from  the  lees  and  remnants  an 
inferior  and  weaker  liquor  for  his  own  consumption. 
This  he  called  "methcglum."  The  "  metheglum," 
when  bottled,  went  down  to  his  own  cottage. 

I  never  saw  the  old  man  hurry  himself  except  in  two 


instances  :  when  bees  were  swarming  and  had  to  be 
followed,  or  when  a  wounded  rabbit  seemed  likely  to 
reach  its  hole  and  escape  the  gunner.  Then  the  tall, 
heavy-framed  old  fellow  would  bestir  himself  a  little. 

A  day's  pike-fishing  in  a  neighbouring  lake  or  reser- 
voir was  always  a  red-letter  day  with  Master  Jessey. 
He  knew  nothing  of  modern  angling  ;  the  gorge-hook 
and  live-baiting  were  his  methods.  And  as  we  lads 
drew  one  of  the  gleaming,  yellow-sided,  white-bellied 
fish  exhausted  to  the  punt-side,  and  finally  landed 
it  safely  at  the  botto  n  amongst  our  feet,  there  was 
always  a  peculiar  twinkle  oF  satisfaction  in  his 
grey  eye  as  he  took  out  his  jack-knife,  and,  grasping 
the  great  fish  by  the  eyes  with  thumb  and  finger,  deftly 
ended  its  existence. 

He  was  fond  of  the  angle  and  loved  on  a  fine  July  or 
August  day  to  lure  lusty  perch  from  deep  quiet  waters 
with  hook  and  worm.  But  of  all  forms  of  recreation 
that  appealed  to  Master  Jessey  one  peculiar  to  his  own 
district  had,  I  think,  for  him  the  greatest  of  joys. 
Between  a  certain  old  reservoir  and  a  canal  some  miles 
distant  there  ran  through  the  rich  pastures  of  that  quiet 
corner  of  Warwickshire  a  stream  locally  known  as  the 
"  Feeder."  This  stream  used  in  those  days  to  swarm 
with  fish — perch,  roach,  gudgeon  and  dace — and  it  was 
the  custom  to  net  it  at  the  bridges,  and  so  capture  a 
great  store  of  spoil.  The  big  sweet-fleshed'  perch — 
scores  of  them  over  a  pound  weight — and  the  silvery 
delicious  gudgeon  were  in  particular  always  welcome 
at  the  house  to  which  Master  Jessey  had  attached  him- 
self. Armed  with  the  net,  two  plunging  poles,  a  bucket 
or  two,  and  the  paraphernalia  of  lunch,  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  accompany  the  old  man  once  or  twice  in  a 
summer  down  to  the  Feeder.  Master  Jessey  disdained 
to  carry  his  luncheon  ale  in  glass  bottles  ;  he  preferred 
instead  to  fill  up  one  of  the  old-fashioned  wooden  bottles 
— then  used  for  the  field-labourers — with  right  home- 
brewed ale  from  the  cool  cellar  and  carry  it  with  him  on 
these  excursions.  That  wooden  bottle  held  a  gallon 
of  ale,  all  of  which  on  a  warm  summer's  day  Master 
Jessey  could  comfortably  dispose  of. 

Arrived  at  the  Feeder,  the  net  was  set  at  one  of  the 
small  field-bridges  and  the  plunging  began  some  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  away — one  plunger  on  either  side 
the  stream.  The  frightened  fish  were  gradually  driven 
into  the  net  until  the  crucial  moment  came  ;  then  the 
leads  were  sharply  picked  up,  the  net  hoisted  over  on 
to  the  bridge  and  its  gleaming  contents  picked  out. 
Those  were  great  days  for  Master  Jessey,  and  he  was 
particular  in  seeing  that  the  performance  was  carried 
out  with  due  ceremony  and  detail,  exactly  as  had  been 
done  by  his  father  before  him.  He  looked  always  to 
fill  at  least  two  large  buckets  with  fish — mainly  perch 
and  gudgeon — from  such  a  morning's  work,  and  he  was 
seldom  disappointed. 

With  these  and  other  ancient  and  innocent  forms  of 
recreation  Master  Jessey  filled  in  the  details  of  his 
simple  existence.  It  was  scarcely  the  life  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  took  one  back  rather  to  the  placid 
days  of  country  life  in  the  time  of  Isaak  Walton.  The 
old  man  has  lain  nearly  twenty  years  now  in  the  quiet 
village  churchyard.  Looking  back,  one  wonders  that 
such  a  character  could  have  survived  so  far  into  this 
generation  of  haste  and  unrest.  H.  A.  Bryden. 

THOMAS  HOPE  McLACHLAN. 

SOME  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  writer  of  this 
article  was  wandering  through  the  galleries  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  the  difficult  quest  of  some  picture 
possessing  other  qualities  than  mere  cleverness  or 
inability,  when  a  landscape,  recalling  by  its  dignity 
and  unobtrusiveness  some  of  the  older  masters  of 
the  English  school,  attracted  his  attention.  The 
painting,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  was  "skied" 
and  surrounded  by  works  whose  temper  and  colouring 
were  very  different  from  its  own.  The  following  year 
my  eye  was  again  caught  by  another  landscape 
by  the  same  hand,  which  also  was  "skied"  in 
company  with  the  kind  of  pictures  which  usually 
enjoy  that  honour  at  the  Academy.  To  come  at 
any  real  judgment  of  these  landscapes  under  such 
circumstances  was  impossible  ;  so  I  resolved  to  write 
to  their  author,  asking  if  he  would  allow  me  to  see 
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some  of  his  painting-,  in  the  more  favourable  light  of 
his  own  studio.  In  the  event,  as  it  turned  out,  my 
expectations  were  exceeded  :  I  found  not  only  an 
exquisite  artist,  but  a  fine  and  charming  personality, 
and,  as  the  course  of  years  proved,  one  of  the  few  men 
whom  I  count  it  a  distinction  to  call  my  friend.  In 
this  way  came  about  my  first  introduction  to  Thomas 
Hope  McLachlan,  whose  name,  I  believe,  is  so  little 
known  that  I  may  be  excused  should  I  give  a  brief 
acccunt  of  his  career.  Born  at  Darlington  in  1845,  "  he 
was  educated  at  Merchiston  Castle  School.  Edinburgh, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  whence,  having  been 
bracketed  first  in  the  Moral  Science  Tripos,  he  came  up  to 
London  and  en'ered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In 
due  course  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  for  some  years 
practised  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But  the  claims  of 
Art  were  too  urgent  with  him  ;  and  finally  relinquishing 
the  Law,  he  devoted  himself  altogether  to  landscape- 
painting.  From  the  first  his  pictures  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  and  the  Grosvenor  ;  and 
later,  amongst  other  places,  at  the  New  English  Art 
Club,  the  New  Gallery,  and  at  the  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Oil  Colours,  of  which  last  body  he  was  a  member. 
At  the  present  moment  a  notable  water-colour  of  his 
hangs  at  the  Academy  ;  at  the  New  Gallery  hangs  a 
notable  oil-picture.  These  were  the  last  works  his  hand 
touched.  Before  either  exhibition  opened,  in  the  early 
morning  of  1  April,  unexpectedly,  very  quietly,  he  passed 
away."  I  quote  these  sentences  from  a  little  notice 
prefixed  to  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  which  a  few  friends 
desiring  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  his  memory  have 
brought  together,  and  are  exhibiting,  in  a  half-private 
way,  in  their  studios  at  98  James  Street,  Buckingham 
Gate.  Some  forty  pictures  only  are  shown,  but  they  in- 
clude many  of  Mr.  McLachlan's  finest  paintings  ;  and  his 
character,  as  an  artist,  may  be  very  well  seen  in  them. 

Above  all  things  he  had  design.  Invention,  compo- 
sition, drawing,  colouring,  all  the  hundred  and  one 
qualities  which  go  to  make  a  picture,  were  in  his  case 
determined  and  ordered  by  a  fine  imagination  and  a 
distinguished  temperament.  One  of  the  earliest  paint- 
ings in  this  little  exhibition,  "A  Dutch  Harbour,"  is 
remarkable  for  showing  the  loving  care  with  which  he 
studied  the  older  English  landscape-painters  who  were 
working  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  ;  and  the 
charm  of  dignity  and  fine  seriousness,  which  he  acquired 
from  them,  is  never  wanting  in  his  pictures.  But  the 
painters  on  whom  he  really  fashioned  himself  were  Cecil 
Lawson,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Jean  Francois  Millet. 
The  influence  of  Millet  is  to  be  seen  in  what  is,  per- 
haps, the  powerful  work  shown  here,  "The  Wind  on 
the  Hill  "  ;  a  moor  swept  by  the  wind,  with  the  figure 
of  a  girl,  followed  by  some  sheep,  against  a  stormy 
sky.  In  rendering  the  sense  of  wind  over  a  land- 
scape, or  of  movement  in  the  sky,  Mr.  McLachlan 
was  especially  fortunate.  In  such  compositions,  how- 
ever, as  "A  Mellow  Evening,"  or  "At  Shut  of 
Eve,"  all  reminiscence  of  Millet  disappears,  and  the 
painter  is  entirely  himself :  and  these  low-toned  and 
richly  coloured  pictures  of  Nature  in  her  most  solemn 
and  mysterious  moments  are  romantic  landscapes  of 
rare  originality.  They  form,  however,  but  one  side  of 
his  art:  the  sense  of  light  and  atmosphere  in  "The 
Receding  Tide"  recalls  a  sea-piece  by  Bonnington, 
without  recalling  his  manner  or  technique  ;  and  another 
study  of  clouds  sailing  over  a  Yorkshire  hill,  called  "  A 
Breezy  Morning,"  has  the  very  breath  of  the  country 
about  it.  But  on  occasion  when  his  subject  required 
it,  he  was  able  to  use  his  poetic  faculty  without 
foregoing  this  literal  truth  to  Nature.  We  see  it  in 
such  a  piece  as  "  Ships  that  pass  in  the  Night,"  where 
the  intensity  of  the  starry  sky  seen  between  the  breaks 
of  the  drifting  clouds  and  the  depth  of  tone  in 
the  purple  sea  are  rendered  not  only  with  truth,  but 
with  a  sense  of  profundity  and  mystery  which  lifts  the 
picture  into  the  region  of  the  imagination. 

I  have  preferred  to  indicate  Mr.  McLachlan's  character 
as  an  artist  rather  than  attempt  to  express  my  own 
estimate  of  his  genius,  which  might  be  put  down  to 
friendship  or  partiality.  I  may  add,  however,  that  the 
exhibition  of  his  pictures  will  be  open  from  12  to 
19  June  inclusive,  and  may  be  seen  for  the  asking,  by 
any  one  who  may  wish  to  judge  of  them  for  himself. 

Herbert  P.  Horne. 


ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

"  A  Marriage  of  Convenience."  A  Version  of  Alex- 
andre Dumas's  "  Manage  sous  Louis  XV."  By 
Sydney  Grundy.  Haymarket  Theatre,  5  June,  1897. 

"  The  Tempest."  Reading  by  the  Elizabethan  Stage 
Society.    Steinway  Hall,  4  June,  1897. 

"  Settled  Out  of  Court."  A  play  in  four  acts,  by 
Estelle  B  urney.    Globe  Theatre,  3  June,  1897. 

THE   Haymarket  management    no    doubt  had  its 
reason  unsettled  by  several  hundred  performances 
of   "  The    Red    Robe  "  when  it  recently  threatened 
London  with  a  New  Drama  by  a  critic-dramatist.    In  a 
happy  hour  it  was  turned  from  this  road  to  ruin  by  the 
genius  of  Dumas — not  Jils,  but  Alexander  the  Great — 
who,  though  dead,  yet  speaketh  with  most  miraculous 
organ.    Nothing  could  have  been  better  timed.  Our 
playgoing  public,  who  in  Dumas's  own  time,  incapable 
of  appreciating  his  witty  and  wise-hearted  humanity, 
were  still  barbarously  rioting  in  stories  of  crimes  and 
passions  enacted  by  crude  stage  idols  and  devils,  are  now 
becoming  civilized  enough  to  feel  his  charm.  Dumas 
was  not,  like  his  son,  a  man  of  problems.    He  had 
no   need   for    them,    being    full    of    stories  about 
charming  imaginary  people,  whose  affairs  he  mani- 
pulated with  such  delicacy,   geniality   and  humour, 
that   nothing   that   they   could   do   ever   raised  any 
moral  questions.    What  in  the  son's  work  is  murder, 
adultery,    and   the   rest   of  the   seven   deadly  sins, 
is  in  the  father's  simply  natural  history.     Not  that 
Dumas  by  any  means  flatters  humanity.    If  he  is  quite 
free  from  cynicism,  it  is  because  he  did  not  begin  with 
credulity,  and   is   interested  and   amused  where  the 
credulous  are  disappointed  and  embittered.    There  is 
no  goody-goody  optimism  or  vulgar  Jingo  patriotism 
about  him.     His  kings  are  spoiled  children  ;  his  heroes 
lapse  into  follies  and  petty  rascalities,  and  have  a  quite 
unheroic  estimate  of  the  value  of  money  and  of  their 
own  skins  (witness  D'Artagnan  making  a  "corner"  in 
straw  when  the  Court  unexpectedly  sleeps  out,  and 
Henri  Quatre's  fright  at  the  siege  of  Cahors)  ;  he  is  on 
sufficiently  familiar  terms  with  women  to  make  his  most 
ravishing  heroines  much  less  suggestive  of  sex  illusion 
on  the  author's  part  than  Cesarine  or  Becky  Sharp  ;  and 
his  villains  are  not  monsters,  but  simply  defective  men, 
on  whose  account  he  does  not  fear  that  the  world  will 
fall  to  pieces.    But  if  he  does  not  idolize  humanity,  he 
is  never  unkind  to  it,  and  is  generally  willing  to  lend  it 
some  of  his  own  pleasantest  qualities  to  make  a  show 
with.    He  finds  a  point  of  view  for  everybody  that 
makes  them  bearable  ;  and  he  is  always  considerate  to 
his  audience  :  for  example,  his  account  of  the  torturing 
of  La  Mole  and  Coconnas,  though  it  leaves  a  sufficiently 
vivid  impression  of  the  atrocity  of  the  process,  is  much 
more  agreeable  reading  than  the  love  scenes  of  Dumas 
fils  ;  and  his  own  love  scenes  are  unembarrassing  and 
unembarrassed  without  being  the  least  prudish.  On 
the  whole,  Dumas  is  the  best  of  all  the  storytellers  ; 
and  as  he  was  as  apt  at  dialogue  as  at  narrative,  he  is 
an  unrivalled  storytelling  playwright.    If  our  playgoing 
public  takes  to  his  historical  romances  instead  of  to 
clumsy  modern  imitations  of  them,  and  to  translations 
of  his  plays  by  Mr.  Grundy  instead  of  to  stage  versions 
of  those  imitations,  why,  so  much  the  better  ! 

To  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  Dumas  is  congenial 
to  our  actors,  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  visit  to  the 
Haymarket  to  see  how  perfectly  happy  the  company 
there  is  in  "A  Marriage  of  Convenience."  It  is  an 
ideal  play  for  them.  They  escape  the  jar  of  new  ideas, 
the  bewilderment  of  new  standards,  and  the  terrible 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  comparative  frankness 
and  rudeness  of  the  more  equal  terms  of  modern 
intercourse  between  men  and  women  may  not  be 
mistaken  for  the  bad  manners  of  the  period  when 
women  were  childish  enough  to  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  exchange  all  the  genuine  consider- 
ation which  men  require  from  one  another  for  the 
obsequiousness  a  shopwalker  shows  to  the  customer  he 
intends  to  cheat.  And  instead  of  escaping  all  this,  as 
actors  must  in  plays  by  contemporary  authors,  at  the 
cost  of  having  stupid,  common,  behindhand  parts  in 
third-rate  sincere  plays,  or  else  unreal  parts  in  venally 
conventional  ones,  they  have  brilliant,  witty,  delicate 
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dialogue,  flattering  characterization,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  artistic  and  literary  distinction.  You  cannot  now 
saythat  Miss  Winifred  Emery  and  Mr.Terriss  are  wasting 
their  talent  on  stuff  that  might  be  served  up  in  penny 
numbers  to  the  Boy  Brotherhoods  of  Hoxton  and 
Bethnal  Green,  as  they  certainly  were  in  "One  of  the 
Best"  and  "Under  the  Red  Robe."  Dumas  pere  is 
good  enough  for  anybody  :  literary  connoisseurs  of  all 
kinds,  from  Morris  and  Rossetti  to  Henley  and 
Stevenson,  and  nameless  thousands  of  lovers  of  the 
highest  fiction,  have  revelled  in  him  and  scorned  as 
prigs  and  pedants  the  dullards  who  did  not  know  the 
histories  of  D'Artagnan,  Chicot,  Balsamo,  Henri  Trois, 
and  Louis  Treize  by  heart — or,  if  they  did,  were  afraid  to 
own  to  a  taste  shared  by  boys  and  girls.  Dumas  has 
always  kept  the  best  company — company  which  was 
apt  to  be  bored  by  his  son  (for  whom,  one  fancies,  he 
must  have  felt  much  as  Alexander  VI.  for  the  correct 
and  serious  Caesar  Borgia)  ;  and  to  that  company  the 
Haymarket  stars  can  conclusively  refer  anyone  who 
disparages  the  rank  of  their  author. 

An  incidental  advantage  of  the  substitution  of  "A 
Marriage  of  Convenience"  for  "  Under  the  Red  Robe  " 
is  that  it  does  not  debauch  the  public  by  setting  it  to 
admire  spurious  and  vulgar  imitations  of  chivalry  and 
gallantry,  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  histrionic 
guff  and  bugaboo  instead  of  fine  acting.  When  the 
public  was  encouraged  to  think  Gil  de  Berault  a  fine 
fellow,  and  to  fall  in  love  with  a  senseless  stage  doll 
like  Renee  de  Cocheforet,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  its  education  was  being  neglected,  and  its  childish- 
ness exploited.  Let  us  rejoice,  therefore,  that  "A 
Marriage  of  Convenience "  is  an  educative  piece  as 
well  as  a  captivating  one.  The  Countess  de  Candale 
is  not  a  New  Woman  ;  but  she  is  a  human  being ;  and 
Miss  Winifred  Emery,  in  impersonating  her,  is  really 
acting — for  the  first  time  for  eighteen  months — and 
acting  very  delightfully.  Candale  is  a  real  gallant 
gentleman  ;  and  such  sense  of  inadequacy  as  that 
obsolescent  ideal  leaves  nowadays  is  fully  satisfied  by 
the  delicate  irony  of  his  point  of  honour — "  Remember  : 
I  will  not  be  made  ridiculous."  But  he  is  still  a  gentle- 
man according  to  his  lights  ;  and  Mr.  Terriss  can  play 
him  with  perfect  self-respect,  not  forcing  his  own  grace, 
skill,  and  distinction  of  sympathetic  sentiment  on  a 
stuffed  Guy,  but  realizing  a  quite  natural  and  interest- 
ing picture  of  humanity  at  its  pleasantest. 

The  audience,  to  its  credit  be  it  said,  enjoyed  the 
change  from  sawdust  to  flesh  and  blood  immensely. 
That  is  the  good  side  of  our  playgoers.  They  are  in- 
variably unfaithful  to  fine  art  when  it  is  absent,  and 
will  console  themselves  uproariously  and  shamelessly 
with  the  vilest  illicit  substitutes.  But  when  it  is  brought 
back  to  them  they  heartily  admit  that  there  is  nothing 
like  it  after  all,  and  settle  down  lovingly  with  it  until  its 
next  holiday. 

There  is  of  course  a  side  on  which  "A  Marriage  of 
Convenience  "  is  vulnerable  to  advanced  criticism.  Its 
characterization  is  the  trait-mimicry  of  Shakespeare  and 
Scott,  not  the  life-study  of  Balzac,  Meredith  and  Ibsen. 
The  play  is  an  entertainment,  not  a  serious  revelation 
of  humanity  to  itself.  It  has  a  happy  ending,  as 
inorganic  as  a  pseudo-Mozartian  coda  in  an  old 
concert  version  of  a  Gluck  overture.  Everything  in 
the  play  happens  because  it  is  the  amusing  or  touching 
thing  to  happen,  not  because  it  must  happen  so,  given 
the  characters  and  circumstances,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  Consequently,  if  you  have  acquired  from  Ibsen 
the  taste  for  glimpses  into  the  engine-room  under  the 
decks  of  society,  you  may  find  that  you  have  left 
Dumas  behind  in  Scott's  and  Shakespeare's  com- 
pany. In  any  case  you  are  likely  to  feel  that  certain 
passages,  like  old  pastel  pictures,  have  retained  their 
colour  but  lost  their  bloom  and  sparkle.  The  happy 
ending  is  trite  ;  the  choleric  old  general  is  an  exploded 
convention  ;  the  levity  of  the  amended  marriage  rela- 
tions is  less  credible  and  more  shocking  nowadays  than 
the  profligacy  of  the  original  "  convenient"  ones.  But 
itis  wonderful  howlittleof  thiswearand  tear  there  is  after 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century  ;  and  how  perfectly  Dumas 
seems  to  be  in  our  confidence  as  to  all  shortcomings, 
as  if  he  knew  perfectly  well  about  these  serious  matters, 
but  would  not  trouble  us,  his  guests,  with  them  after 
dinner.    For  my  part,  I  hope  Mr.  Grundy  will  pursue 


his  researches  into  the  works  of  the  Immortal  Alick, 
and  that  the  Haymarket  may  long  keep  them  between 
us  and  his  degenerate  imitators. 

The  performance  on  the  first  night  was  as  successful 
as  the  hearts  of  the  managers  could  desire.  The 
audience  rose  with  unexpected  buoyancy  to  Dumas's 
high  comedy  ;  and  when  Miss  Emery  gave  it  a  lump  of 
sugar  in  the  shape  of  a  little  shower  of  tears  in  one  of 
the  most  effective  episodes  in  the  third  act,  its  en- 
thusiasm knew  no  bounds.  At  the  end,  it  remained 
frantically  demonstrating  until  the  company  revolted 
against  further  calls  ;  though  even  then  Mr.  Terriss 
was  dragged  from  his  washhand  basin  and  forced,  soap 
in  hand,  on  the  stage,  to  receive  a  final  salvo.  The 
soubrette  part  was  played  by  Miss  Adrienne  Dairolles, 
who  did  not  find,  as  she  easily  might  in  a  new 
play,  her  cleverness  and  address  hindering  instead 
of  helping  her.  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  amused  himself 
with  the  part  of  Valclos  to  an  extent  that  would 
have  considerably  astonished  the  author  ;  but  as  the 
audience  was  equally  amused,  remonstrance  is  vain.  I 
always  give  myself  away  to  Mr.  Maude  by  laughing 
under  the  spell  of  his  genuine  comic  force  and  imper- 
sonative  faculty,  though  he  shocks  my  critical  pedantry 
unmercifully  by  his  naive  incapacity  for  distinguishing 
between  acting  and  clowning.  He  mixes  up  genuine 
strokes  of  character,  executed  with  perfect  artistic 
dignity,  with  the  galvanic  grins  and  knock-kneed  atti- 
tudes of  a  funny  man  at  a  children's  party.  And  both 
are  undertaken  with  the  same  unsparing  conscientious- 
ness, and  without  the  faintest  apparent  suspicion  that 
there  is  any  difference  in  their  class  or  value.  In  this 
play,  for  instance,  he  has  to  sit  for  a  few  minutes  on  a 
sofa  whilst  Mr.  Terriss  tells  a  story  which  makes  him 
acutely  ridiculous.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
meddle  in  the  effect  :  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  his  robes 
and  at  his  gravest  would  be  laughed  at  in  such  a 
situation.  But  Mr.  Maude  likes  acting,  and  has  no 
belief  in  letting  the  play  do  its  own  work.  He  comically 
draws  up  his  heels,  knees,  and  shoulders,  and  drags 
down  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  with  the  fullest  per- 
suasion that  unless  he  did  this  there  would  be  nothing 
to  laugh  at.  At  such  moments  I  pull  out  handfuls  of 
my  hair,  and  sit  contemplating  them  vacantly,  asking 
myself  what  I  am  doing  in  such  an  absurd  place  as  the 
British  theatre.  But,  after  all,  this  is  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Maude's  quality.  The  last  thing  an  artist  with  a  strong 
sense  of  fun  learns  to  do  is  to  go  over  his  work  and 
resolutely  cut  out  every  stroke,  however  uproariously 
laughable,  that  is  not  perfectly  possible  and  natural. 
It  is  the  neglect  of  this  critical  process  that  disqualifies 
Mr.  Maude  from  the  classical  rank  as  a  comedian  which 
is  easily  within  his  reach.  Now  that  he  is  a  manager, 
and  that  the  author  is  dead,  it  rests  with  himself  alone 
to  keep  himself  to  a  strict  account,  and  not  accept 
farcical  currency  in  payment  of  his  obligations  to 
comedy. 

The  performance  of  "The  Tempest"  at  Steinway 
Hall  by  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  was  only  an 
ordinary  platform  reading,  with  the  human  personages 
in  modern  evening  dress  and  the  pageant-figures  in 
grotesque  costumes.  It  would  have  been  more  impres- 
sive had  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  been  able  to  bring  himself 
to  take  Prospero  seriously  :  as  it  was,  he  dosed  him 
with  dry  common  sense  and  colloquial  realism  to  the 
verge  of  guying  him.  Mr.  Poel's  little  brigade  of 
Elizabethans  got  through  the  other  parts  very  credit- 
ably. Mr.  Dolmetsch  has  mastered  a  new  instrument 
— the  penny  whistle — on  which,  aided  by  Miss  Helene 
Dolmetsch  on  the  drum,  he  discoursed  excellent  pipe 
and  tabor  music  for  Ariel.  His  reproduction  of  the 
original  music  on  viols  and  virginals  gave  a  unique 
interest  to  the  occasion,  and  led  to  the  hall  being 
crowded. 

Miss  Estelle  Burney's  "  Settled  Out  of  Court," 
produced  last  week  at  a  Globe  matinee,  has  some 
admirable  points.  As  a  piece  of  crisp,  deft,  vivid 
scenic  projection  of  such  character  and  situation  as 
there  is  in  it  to  project,  neither  Mr.  Pinero  nor  Mr. 
Grundy  could  have  done  it  better— in  fact,  they  would 
probably  have  done  it  worse.  The  action  is  handled 
with  abundant  nervous  energy  and  perfect  clearheaded- 
ness. Unfortunately  Miss  Burney  has  let  her  imagination 
waver  between  two  incompatible  planes.    Her  heroine 
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is  a  figment  of  the  old  operatic  school.  She  might  have 
been  set  to  music,  with  variations  and  flute  obbligato, 
by  Donizetti,  or  haunted  the  early  novels  of  Miss 
Braddon  and  Wilkie  Collins.  The  hero  and  his  mis- 
tress, on  the  other  hand,  belong  to  the  realistic  reper- 
tory of  the  Independent  Theatre.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  no  real  drama  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  seriously 
connect  a  lady  who  is  obviously  working  up  towards  a 
dagger,  a  maniac  laugh,  and  a  homicide,  with  an 
ultra-modern  husband.  The  husband  himself,  though 
drawn  from  a  contemporary  point  of  view,  is  morally 
judged  from  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Our  drama  is 
getting  fuller  and  fuller  of  this  sort  of  confusion  ;  for  the 
daily  observation  of  our  dramatists  keeps  them  up 
to  date  in  personal  descriptions,  whilst  there  is 
nothing  to  force  them  to  revise  the  morality  they  inherit 
from  their  grandmothers.  Confusion  is  always  an 
element  of  failure,  and  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
Miss  Burney,  who  is  too  clever  to  succeed  as  a  half- 
and-half  playwright.  With  some  solid  opinions,  and 
an  utter  disregard  of  the  theatre  and  the  public,  Miss 
Burney  might,  I  think,  give  us  some  excellent  plays. 

Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  who  has  been  for  some  time  past 
showing  all  sorts  of  valuable  qualities  as  an  actor — I 
mean,  of  course,  above  and  beyond  his  old-established 
presentability  as  a  fashionable  leading  man,  by  which  I 
set  no  store  whatever — played  the  hero  in  a  highly 
skilful  and  interesting  way,  and  rescued  the  performance 
from  the  fate  which  would  certainly  have  overtaken  it 
had  its  charm  depended  on  the  Donizetti  heroine,  through 
whose  part  Miss  Janette  Steer,  frightfully  misfitted, 
ranted  and  lachrymosed  with  a  conscientiousness  all  the 
more  admirable  as  it  was  unsustained  by  a  ray  of  con- 
viction. G.  B.  S. 

NO-OPERA  AND  CONCERTS. 

FOR  the  1ast  fortnight  the  Covent  Garden  manage- 
ment has  apparently  brought  its  whole  mind  and 
energies  to  a  determined  endeavour  to  play  the  fool  ; 
and  I  am  doing  it  the  barest  justice  in  saying  that  the 
endeavour  has  resulted  in  a  fair  measure  of  success. 
First  (as  mentioned  here  last  week)  it  announced 
"  The  Mastersingers,"  with  Jean  de  Reszke  as  Walther, 
and  at  the  last  moment  substituted  "  Tannhauser," 
which  was  not  very  shocking ;  then  it  announced 
"  Tristan,"  and  at  the  last  moment  substituted 
"  Traviata,"  which  was  so  far  beyond  the  merely 
shocking  that  it  could  only  be  called  ludicrous  ;  then  it 
announced  "  Tristan  "  for  Whit  Monday  and  on  Sunday 
found  it  necessary  to  substitute  "  Romeo,"  which  was 
slightly  amusing  ;  and  finally,  after  announcing  "  The 
Mastersingers  "  for  Thursday,  at  the  moment  of  writing 
it  has  determined  to  give  "  Faust,"  which  is  exaspe- 
rating. Every  opera-goer  who  has  suffered  annoy- 
ance and  inconvenience  from  these  changes  must  be 
itching  at  the  present  moment  for  some  one  to  call  this 
policy  suicidal  ;  but  since  Mr.  Neil  Forsyth  and  Mr. 
Higgins  are  gentlemen  for  whom  I  have  a  personal 
liking,  and  since  moreover  they  are  not  in  reality 
nearly  so  idiotic  as  their  conduct  implies,  the  intelligent 
opera-goer  cannot  expect  me  to  say  more  than  that  the 
policy  is  childish.  But  should  any  one  say  anything 
stronger  than  that  it  may  be  taken  that  I  am  in  tacit 
agreement  with  him  ;  for  the  truth  is  that  the  new 
Syndicate  is  driving  a  nail  into  its  own  coffin  with  every 
postponement.  The  audience  which  spends  its  money  on 
hearing  the  later  Wagner  operas  is  a  very  enthusiastic, 
but  not  a  very  large,  one  ;  and  it  has  not  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  spend.  Properly  exploited,  it  will  do  more  for 
the  Covent  Garden  box-office  than  those  non-existent 
subscribers  in  deference  to  whose  supposed  tastes 
"Traviata"  and  "The  Huguenots"  are  dragged  from 
their  places  of  sepulture —  treated  as  badly  as  Covent 
Garden  has  treated  it  lately,  it  will  soon  come  to  believe 
that  nothing  is  to  be  done  for  it,  and  abstain  from 
buying  tickets  for  Wagner  or  any  other  performances. 
And  in  that  case  the  Syndicate  is  doomed  ;  for  I 
declare  that  the  audiences  which  attend  the  majority 
of  the  old-fashioned  operas  are  far  too  small  to 
yield  a  profit.  Why  the  management  should  have 
played  the  preposterous  games  they  have  played 
lately  is,  I  must  confess,  an  inscrutable  mystery. 
That  Jean  de  Reszke  has  several  times  thought  him- 


self fit  to  sing,  and  turned  back  afraid  at  the  last 
moment,  is  nothing  :  it  might  happen  to  any  of  us  who 
possessed  Jean  de  Reszke's  voice  and  consummate  art. 
That  Jean  de  Reszke's  voice  is  beyond  compare,  his 
mastery  of  vocal  art  nearly  incredible,  and  his  mastery 
of  histrionic  art  quite  respectable — all  this  I  gladly 
admit,  and  indeed  have  often  enough  affirmed.  But 
that  Jean  is  the  whole  Covent  Garden  company,  that 
Wagner  cannot  be  given  successfully  without  him, 
that  Covent  Garden  cannot  go  on  without  him — 
these  are  propositions  to  which  no  critic  in  his  senses 
will  assent.  If  Jean  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  play 
Walther  or  Tristan,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Van  Dyck  could  do  the  parts  excellently  ; 
some  years  ago  the  whole  "Ring"  was  given 
with  the  most  surprising  success  by  a  German 
company  without  a  tenor  to  compare  with  Jean  de 
Reszke  ;  and  if  the  truth  should  happen  to  be  that  Jean 
thinks  Covent  Garden  cannot  do  without  him,  Jean 
might  be  reminded  that  he  was  not  here  in  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris's  seasons — that 
of  1895.  It  is  indeed  ridiculous  that  we  should  have  to 
wait  so  long  for  the  operas  we  chiefly  want  to  hear 
because  a  mere  tenor  has  a  sore  throat.  WThile  I  do 
not  doubt  that  Jean  has  a  sore  throat,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted me  to  point  out  that  these  continued  delays  are 
giving  rise  to  the  grave  suspicion  that  his  voice 
is  permanently  injured;  and  while  I  do  not  doubt 
that  he  management  has  done  its  best  in  a  series 
of  excessively  awkward  circumstances,  it  may  be 
permitted  me  to  point  out  that  if  it  blunders  on 
in  the  present  fashion — never  prepared  for  the  most 
probable  accidents — every  one  will  soon  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  no  management  at  all,  but  a  mis- 
management. At  the  present  time  "  The  Valkyrie  "  is 
advertised  for  Saturday  evening  ;  but  who  will  venture 
to  buy  tickets  and  go  all  the  way  to  Covent  Garden 
doubtful  whether  he  will  not  find  it  off  and  (say)  "  The 
Huguenots  "  on  ?  Who  will  feel  safe  in  giving  up 
an  engagement  for  Monday  night  if  he  feels  certain 
that  when  he  gets  to  the  theatre  "  Tristan  "  will  have 
been  replaced  by  "Faust"?  I  humbly  ask  the  Grand 
Opera  Syndicate,  Limited,  these  questions,  and  leave 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Higgins  to  answer  them. 

During  the  week  there  has  been  scarcely  a  concert 
worth  wasting  ten  minutes  upon.  The  exceptions  were 
one  given  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  on  Wednesday,  and 
another  given  by  Miss  Florence  Hughes  on  Tuesday. 
At  the  former  a  quartet  by  Mr.  Henschel  was  played. 
Now  Mr.  Henschel  is  a  musician  for  whom  I  have 
hitherto  had  no  admiration  whatever.  His  conducting 
I  have  regarded  as  no  better  than  the  piano-tickling 
which  he  calls  accompanying  ;  his  compositions  I  have 
felt  to  be  scarcely  more  tolerable  than  the  hoarse  decla- 
mation which  he  is  bold  enough  to  call  singing.  But 
this  quartet  in  E  flat  must  be  admitted  to  be  not  at 
all  a  bad  attempt  for  a  beginner.  True,  it  is 
Mr.  Henschel's  Op.  55  ;  but  then  evidently  Mr.  Henschel 
is  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  might,  but  for  some 
accident,  go  on  for  a  lifetime  setting  down  notes  without 
ever  realizing  that  composition  is  altogether  a  different 
business  from  that.  However,  he  has  seemingly  met 
with  the  necessary  accident  and  got  at  last  on  to  the 
right  track.  Whether  he  has  strength  and  intelligence 
to  remain  there  is  quite  a  different  matter ;  but  for  the 
present  this  quartet  contains  a  number  of  themes  which, 
if  somewhat  vapid,  can  be  remembered  by  a  small 
effort  for  more  than  ten  seconds;  the  "treatment"  of 
them,  if  somewhat  dry,  is  mercifully  short ;  and  the 
whole  thing  not  only  contains  several  pretty  effects  but 
really  hangs  together  with  at  any  rate  an  outward 
semblance  of  coherence.  The  Kneisel  quartet — who  are 
distinctly  worth  hearing — played  it  with  finish  and  con- 
siderable beauty  of  tone  ;  and  the  scratching  to  which 
the  "Pops"  quartet  has  accustomed  us  was  luckily 
altogether  absent.  But  when  they  finished  with  Mr. 
Henschel  and  began  with  B  flat  (Op.  67)  quartet  of 
Brahms  it  soon  seemed  time  to  go.  As  for  Miss 
Hughes,  she  is  a  lady  with  a  pleasant  and  sufficiently 
strong  voice  to  make  a  little  reputation  for  herself  when 
she  takes  the  trouble  to  cure  herself  of  the  habit  of 
making  a  crescendo  and  diminuendo  on  every  possible 
note,  and  also  learns  to  favour  her  admirers  occasionally 
with  a  genuine  piano,  and,  when  feasible,  a  pianissimo. 
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Madame  Fischer-Sobell  opened  the  concert  by  playing 
the  first  movement  of  the  Appassionata  Sonata  with 
perfectly  finished  technique  and  some  power  ;  hut  her 
reading  did  not  strike  me  as  a  very  good  one.  Perhaps 
she  will  play  the  whole  sonata  some  day  ;  and  then  it 
can  conveniently  be  discussed. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  the  Queen's  Hall  Con- 
certs having  stopped  for  the  present,  Mr.  Wood  is  play- 
ing in  his  orchestra  at  the  Earl's  Court  every  Saturday 
evening.  Unfortunately  the  Empress  Theatre  is  far  too 
large,  and  the  orchestra  is  far  too  small.  The  latter  is 
described  on  the  posters  as  consisting  of  "  100  musi- 
cians "  ;  but  unfortunately  some  thirty  of  the  hundred 
seem  to  have  been  detained  by  the  bedsides  of  dying 
relatives.  Perhaps  in  the  fulness  of  time  Mr.  Kiralfy 
will  see  his  way  to  make  up  the  hundred  without 
counting  Mr.  Wood  as  a  host — or  say  thirty — in  him- 
self ;  and  he  might  also  take  steps  to  enlighten  the 
public  as  to  where  the  Empress  Theatre  is  concealed 
and  to  tell  them  when  a  concert  is  going  forward  there. 

Next  week  there  will  be  the  Handel  Festival  to  write 
about ;  but  just  now  I  feel  with  regard  to  my  space 
as  the  Philharmonic  Directors  must  have  felt  when 
Paderewski  returned  them  the  Beethoven  medal  which 
they  had  presented  to  him — that  is,  I  don't  quite  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  J.  F.  R. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THERE  are  still  no  signs  of  any  material  alteration 
in  the  Money  Market,  and  the  Bank  of  England 
Return  this  week  has  no  feature  of  interest.  On 
Thursday  the  India  Council  lent  three-quarters  of  a 
million  sterling  for  about  a  month  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  this  is  also  the  rate  for  three  and 
even  four  months  Bank  bills,  so  that  it  is  natural 
enough  that  Consols  should  stand  firm  at  113  "ex 
dividend,"  a  price  which  yields  till  1903  a  return  of 
£2  Ss.  Sd.  per  cent.  The  rumour  that  the  Bank  of 
England,  rousing  itself  at  last  from  a  long  lethargy 
during  which  it  has  done  practically  no  discount  busi- 
ness except  in  times  of  pressure,  intends  to  compete  in 
the  open  market  at  current  rates  is  only  surprising  be- 
cause financiers  have  become  so  used  to  the  do-nothing 
policy  of  the  Court  of  Directors  that  they  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  that  august  body  is  contemplating  any  new 
departure,  even  though  it  may  be  obviously  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders.  The  argument 
that  the  Bank  has  no  right  to  deal  in  the  open  market 
with  the  balances  of  other  banks  lying  in  its  hands  is, 
of  course,  absurd,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  this 
institution,  with  its  large  capital  and  unrivalled  credit, 
should  not  take  a  leading  share  in  discount  business. 
But  the  fears  of  the  bill-brokers  are,  we  think, 
exaggerated  ;  for,  although  the  Bank  might  do  a  fine 
business,  it  could  not  attract  to  itself  any  very  serious 
proportion  of  the  two  hundred  millions  sterling  which 
the  amount  of  bills  current  is  estimated  to  represent. 

In  the  Stock  Markets  the  most  interesting  movement 
of  the  week  has  been  the  rise  in  American  Railways, 
but  we  have  no  confidence  in  any  sustained  improve- 
ment in  that  quarter.  Home  Railways  have  also 
shown  some  advances,  although  the  Brighton  line  was 
adversely  affected  by  a  report  that  it  was  intended  to 
issue  fresh  stock.  Foreign  Stocks,  although  affected, 
as  usual,  by  every  puff  of  rumour  from  the  East,  stand 
in  most  cases  at  better  prices  ;  and  there  has  been  a 
strong  demand  for  Spanish  Four  per  Cents.  South 
Africans  continue  to  creep  up,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
alter  the  strong  opinion  we  have  several  times  expressed 
of  late  as  to  the  excellent  prospects  which  the  best  mines 
offer  to  investors. 

Our  advice  to  buy  Henry  Nourse  shares  was  evidently 
good  advice.  To  the  surprise  of  most  people,  these 
shares  have  gone  up  £1  during  the  last  week,  and 
now  stand  at  Even  at  this  price  they  arc  perhaps 
the  cheapest  among  the  dividend-paying  Rand  mines. 
The  Henry  Nourse  Mine  is  making  between  ^£2,000 
ar,d  .£3,000  more  per  month  than  the  Heriot ;  the  life 
of  the  Nourse  Mine  is,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  a 
little  longer  than  that  of  the  Heriot,  and  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  two  is  about  the  same.    Consequently,  if 


Heriots  are  cheap  at  j\,  as  we  think  they  are,  Henry 
Nourse  is  quite  as  cheap  at  8^  or  9  ;  and  we  expect  to 
see  them  touch  8£  very  shortly.  We  have  noticed  that 
large  rises  in  price  when  times  are  dull  arc  often 
justified  by  hard  fact.  But  then  we  are  inclined  to  be 
optimistic  with  regard  to  the  best  mines  on  the  Rand. 
There  is  no  other  investment  of  equal  security  on  which 
you  can  get  6  per  cent.,  much  less  the  12  per  cent, 
offered  by  the  best  Rand  Mines. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  weakness  of  Home 
Railways  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  was  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  at  the  Southern  traffic  returns  for 
last  week.  The  Brighton  increase  of  ,£6,828  was  ac- 
counted the  worst,  as  it  included  not  only  the  first 
portion  of  the  Whitsuntide  traffic,  but  also  Epsom  week, 
and  includes  the  tailings  of  the  month.  South-Eastern 
Deferred  fell  over  2  points  on  a  traffic  increase  of 
,£6,091.  Most  of  the  prominent  stocks  have,  however, 
been  carried  far  beyond  their  merits.  Since  January 
Great  Easterns  have  risen  12  points,  and  are  now  at  122, 
the  result  having  been  that,  for  some  weeks  past,  they 
have  wobbled  backward  and  forward,  doubtless  from 
sheer  nervousness.  Among  other  notable  advances  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  have  been  13  points  on 
Metropolitan  Consols,  about  15  points  on  Midland,  10 
on  Dover  "A,"  and  nearly  13  points  on  South- Western 
Ordinary. 

The  Midland  Company's  stock  will  shortly  be  split 
into  2\  per  cent.  Preferred  Ordinary  and  into  Deferred 
Ordinary.  The  former  will  probably  be  about  87  when 
the  yield  is  2 1  per  cent.,  leaving  92  as  the  price  of  the 
Deferred  at  the  present  price  of  the  Ordinary.  For  the 
twenty-two  weeks  to  the  end  of  May  the  total  gross 
increase  amounted  to  ^177,000,  so  that  the  increase 
for  the  half-year  should  exceed  ,£200,000.  Allowing 
for  an  appreciable  increase  in  working  expenses,  there 
should  be  sufficient  available  to  permit  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  an  extra  h  to  f  per  cent,  dividend  for  the  half- 
year,  making  the  dividend  5!  or  5?  per  cent.  On  the 
bonus  of  the  higher  figures  the  dividend  for  the  year  to 
30  June  would  be  at  the  rate  of  6}  per  cent,  per  annum, 
which  would  give  a  distribution  to  the  new  Deferred 
Stock  of  3§  per  cent.,  and  this  at,  say  92,  would  show 
a  yield  of  nearly  4^  per  cent. 

The  success  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament  in  connexion  with  their  Bill  for 
funding  the  large  revenue  deficiencies  will  possibly 
afford  some  satisfaction  to  English  investors,  who  hold 
a  large  number  of  the  Company's  shares.  At  any  rate, 
the  financial  position  has  been  improved.  The  First 
Preference  shareholders  are  still  a  long  way  from  a 
dividend,  but  the  success  of  the  Bill  must  appreciably 
affect  the  price  of  the  shares.  The  Grand  Trunk  has 
in  the  past  exhibited  strong  recuperative  powers,  and 
in  spite  of  the  keener  competition  the  general  improve- 
ment in  the  trade  of  the  country  is  at  least  a  good 
sign. 

Our  Consul  at  Philadelphia,  in  a  report  just  issued, 
refers  to  the  progress  made  by  America  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tinplates.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the 
industry  has  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  "leading" 
one.  The  whole  country,  which  boasted  only  half  a 
dozen  small  and  languishing  concerns  down  to  the  era 
of  McKinleyism,  has  now  175  black  plate  mills.  Of 
these  sixty-four  are  in  Pennsylvania,  mostly  in  and 
around  Pittsburg  ;  and  all  with  the  exception  of  two 
are  no  more  than  five  years  old.  Our  Consul's 
remarks  on  the  process  of  manufacture  bears  out  what 
we  have  already  said  about  the  radical  improvements 
effected  by  the  Americans  in  the  machinery  for  pro- 
ducing tinplate.  "  It  is  now  believed,"  he  adds,  "  that 
with  proper  fostering  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  United  States  will  produce  all  the  tinplate  required 
for  her  consumption."  Pennsylvania  alone  is  pre- 
pared, should  the  condition  of  the  market  warrant  it, 
to  produce  for  the  current  year  from  the  steel  billet  to 
the  finished  product,  250,000,000  lbs.  of  tinplate,  or 
fully  one-third  of  the  entire  consumption  of  the  whole 
country.  More  than  one-half  of  the  South  Wales  mills 
are  now  closed.  If  they  do  not  stir  promptly  in  order  to 
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find  compensation  in  the  other  markets  of  which  we 
have  been  airily  assured,  the  other  half  will  soon  be 
forced  to  follow  their  example. 

The  Cordoba  Central  Railway  Report  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  fairly  steady  expansion  in  the  industries  of  those 
districts  served  by  the  railway.  Sugar  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  receipts,  though  decreases  are  shown 
in  wheat  and  linseed,  of  which  9,423  tons  less  were 
carried  by  the  original  line  than  in  1895.  The  gross 
receipts  for  the  original  line  and  the  Central  Northern 
Section  show  increases  over  the  previous  year  of  11*21 
per  cent,  and  8*oi  per  cent,  respectively,  these  being 
on  top  of  increases  for  1895  over  1894  of  27*49  percent, 
and  36*14  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  working  expenses  of  the  original  line  for  last 
year  amounted  to  40*14  per  cent.,  and  those  of  the 
Central  Northern  Section  to  61*38  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts,  showing  reductions  of  5*10  per  cent,  and  1*33 
per  cent.  After  the  necessary  disbursements  for  the 
original  line  on  the  ^400,000  Five  per  Cent.  Debenture 
stock,  and  the  transfer  of  ^9,000  to  the  net  revenue 
account  (Central  Northern  Section),  the  remaining 
^46,345  will  permit  of  the  payment  of  10  per  cent,  on 
the  Preferred  shares,  carrying  forward  a  balance  of 
^6,345.  On  the  Northern  Section  there  is  sufficient 
available  to  allow  for  a  distribution  to  the  holders  of  the 
Income  Debenture  stock  of  5  per  cent.,  less  Income- 
tax,  leaving  a  balance  to  be  carried  forward  of  ^3,167. 

The  United  States  recovered  two  years  ago  its  old 
position  as  the  chief  gold-producing  country  of  the 
world.  Last  year  it  still  further  improved  this  lead, 
the  output  being  valued  at  $58,660,000  against 
$46,610,000  in  1895,  $32,845,000  in  1890,  and  $35,000,000 
in  1886.  This  year's  figure  is,  in  fact,  the  highest 
recorded  since  the  days  of  the  Argonauts,  the  nearest 
to  it  being  the  $53,500,000  of  1866,  the  $53,225,000  of 
1865,  the  $51,725,000  ot  1867,  and  the  $51,200,000  of 
1878.  The  substantial  increase  of  $12,050,000  on  the 
total  of  1895  arises  in  the  main  rather  from  the 
development  of  old  properties  than  from  the  dis- 
covery of  new  deposits.  The  output  of  silver  has 
also  risen  to  56,222,000  oz.  (fine),  as  compared  with 
55,727,000  oz.  in  1895,  and  49,500,000  oz.  in  1894. 
High  water  mark  in  this  metal  was  reached  in  1892, 
when,  matters  being  more  favourable  to  its  development 
in  the  States  itself,  63,500,000  oz.  were  mined.  The 
progress  of  silver  has  not  been  so  steady  as  that  of 
gold,  for  reasons  that  require  no  explanation  ;  but  in 
1886  the  output  was  only  39,440,000  oz.,  so  that  the 
decade  has  seen  a  net  increase  of  16,782,000  oz. 

That  best  of  possessions — a  cheerful  spirit — which 
our  contemporaries  always  bring  to  bear  on  their  consi- 
deration of  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  seems  this 
month  to  have  been  affected  by  the  Whitsuntide 
weather  ;  it  is  chastened,  not  to  say  damped.  Of  course 
the  unsophisticated  statisticians  who  think  to  arrive  at 
the  condition  of  the  country's  industry  by  lumping 
together  the  imports  and  the  exports  are  all  right ;  they 
are  able  to  announce  that  the  "  total  volume"  (as  they 
prettily  call  it)  of  our  foreign  trade  has  mounted  from 
^279,911,409  for  the  first  five  months  of  1896  to 
^287,541,925  for  the  same  period  in  1897,  and  they  can 
say,  Look  how  magnificent  :  an  increase  in  our  trade 
of  ^7,630,516!  Prodigious!  But  less  simple-minded 
enthusiasts  are  fain  to  record  the  uncomfortable  fact 
that  the  swollen  figures  are  altogether  due  to  increased 
imports — the  figure  of  this  increase  being  ^7,895, 740, 
or,  subtracting  re-exports,  ^6,149,694 — while  the  value 
of  the  exports  of  home  manufactures  and  products  has 
declined  by  ^265,224.  Another  unpleasant  fact  which 
an  analysis  of  the  tables  brings  out  is  that  the  decline 
would  have  been  greater  by  ^412,013  had  not  our  coal 
exporters  increased  by  that  amount  the  value  of  their 
ever-extending  denudation  of  English  coalfields  to  feed 
foreign  factories. 

The  decrease  of  ^265,224  is  due  in  the  main  to  dimi- 
nished shipments  of  yarns  and  textile  fabrics,  espe- 
cially cotton  goods.  The  falling  away  in  the  ex- 
ports of  this  class  of  articles  has  been  as  much  as 


^2,747,159,  in  spite  of  considerable  increases  in  the 
shipments  to  America  in  view  of  the  coming  tariff.  If 
we  take  count  of  our  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandise,  the  shipping  trade  of  this  year  compares 
not  unfavourably  with  last,  there  being  an  increase  in 
the  exports  under  this  head  for  the  five  months  of 
^1,746,046.  But  we  fail  to  see  how  re-exports  can  be 
regarded  as  an  important  factor  in  our  foreign  trade. 
There  are  several  interesting  points  in  the  returns 
before  us  to  which  we  hope  to  make  reference  next 
week. 

The  annual  trade  returns  just  issued  by  the  Indian 
Statistical  Bureau  for  the  official  year  ended  March  last 
enable  us  to  see  the  combined  effect  of  plague  and 
famine  on  the  commerce  of  the  dependency.  Down  to 
September  the  value  of  the  imports  had  increased  by 
R.  50,900,000,  and  the  exports  had  declined  by 
R.  16,600,000.  In  October  the  famine  declared  itself, 
and  the  plague  broke  out  in  Bombay,  and  then  came  a 
"rot."  Half  of  the  improvement  in  the  imports  was 
lost,  and  the  decline  in  exports  was  multiplied  sixfold. 
For  the  whole  twelve  months  the  imports  rose  by  nearly 
R.  26, 400,000,  while  the  exports  fell  away  by  nearly 
R. 96,650,000.  In  imports,  cotton  piece-goods  increased, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  by  R. 38, 500,000, 
cotton  yarn  by  R.  3, 500,000,  and  railway  plant  and 
rolling  stock  by  R.  1 1,400,000 ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  metals  declined  by  R.  13, 100,000,  raw  materials 
and  unmanufactured  goods  by  R.  12,400,000,  manufac- 
tured articles  by  R. 4,950,000,  and  chemicals,  drugs, 
&c,  by  R.2, 700,000.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
quantity  of  coal  imported  decreases  year  by  year  as  the 
output  of  the  Indian  collieries  increases.  It  has  fallen 
from  about  809,000  tons  in  1894  to  481,000  tons  in  1896. 
In  exports,  the  heaviest  decline  was  in  food  grains, 
wheat  falling  off  by  R. 30, 700,000,  rice  by  R.  15,900,000, 
other  articles  of  food  and  drink  by  R. 7,000,000,  indigo 
by  R. 9, 800, 000,  opium  by  over  R. 4, 300, 000,  oil-seeds 
by  R.  17,100,000,  raw  cotton  by  R.  1 1,200,000,  other  un- 
manufactured articles  by  R. 6,250, 000,  piece-goods  by 
R. 2,900,000,  and  manufactured  articles  by  R.  2,500,000. 
As  against  the  exports,  which  have  declined,  we  have 
an  increase  in  jute  of  R.5,575,000,  in  tea  of  nearly 
R. 4,600,000,  in  cotton  yarn  of  R. 4, 400, 000,  and  in 
metals  of  R.  200,000.  The  returns  from  March  to  Sep- 
tember of  the  current  year  promise  to  be  worse  than  those 
from  September  to  April.  The  railway  returns  during 
the  four  months  ended  April  show  a  decrease  of 
R. 8,800,000  on  last  year,  the  figure  being  R.87,400,000, 
as  compared  with  R. 96,200,000. 

The  latest  rumour  from  China  tells  us  that  the 
Government  has  decided  to  take  in  hand  the  reform  of 
the  foreign-trade  revenue  system.  Thanks  to  our 
representative  at  Pekin,  the  "  likin  "  duties  have  already 
been  dealt  with,  perhaps  finally.  But  there  remain 
other  abuses,  and  if  something  can  be  done  to  abolish 
them  as  well,  one  of  the  great  disabilities  to  trade  with 
the  country  will  have  been  removed.  The  ambition, 
however,  is  so  large,  and  the  implied  sweeping  of  dirty 
stables  so  stupendous,  that  one  may  very  well  doubt  if 
any  real  and  thorough  reform  will  be  carried  out.  An 
example  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  is  afforded  by  the 
case  of  Fuchau,  Canton,  and  most  of  the  other  treaty 
ports,  where,  exclusive  of  the  "  likin  "  office,  there  are 
as  many  as  three  separate  establishments  for  the  levy- 
ing of  duties  on  merchandise.  All  three  compete,  and 
each  one  regards  the  revenue  collected  by  the  others 
as  so  much  loss  to  itself.  The  Maritime  Customs 
exacts  duty  on  imports  and  exports  in  all  foreign 
vessels  and  Chinese  steamers.  The  native  Custom- 
house levies  duties  on  junk-borne  cargoes,  and  as 
steamers  deal  only  with  the  Maritime  Customs, 
the  Tartar  generals  who  farm  this  office  in  the 
various  provinces  have  a  powerful  prejudice  against 
the  introduction  of  river  steamers.  Then  there  is  the 
LoTi  Shui,  or  octroi,  which  at  a  big  port  collects  some- 
thing like  50,000  taels  per  annum  on  goods  brought  in 
by  road.  If  the  native  revenue-collecting  establish- 
ments were  amalgamated  and  put  under  a  salaried  staff, 
the  Government  would  benefit  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  it  does  now.  The  Maritime  Customs  press 
heavily  on  nothing,  unless  it  be  on  tea  ;  but  the  others 
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are  in  charge  of  highly  respectable  mandarins  who  remit 
a  specified  sum  to  Pekin  every  year  and  pocket  the 
balance,  which  balance,  by  "squeezing"  and  the  im- 
position of  baksheesh,  far  exceeds  the  sum  remitted. 
The  whole  system  is  rotten,  of  course,  but  the  vested 
interests  involved  are  so  numerous  and  so  considerable 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  complete  reform, 
short  of  the  reform  of  the  whole  fiscal  arrangements  of 
the  country,  and  this  is  a  hopeless  thing.  At  the  same 
time,  some  little  improvement  might  be  effected. 

The  Americans  can  scarcely  hope  to  secure  the  com- 
plete suppression  of  pelagic  sealing,  but  they  are  deter- 
mined, if  they  may,  to  curtail  this  branch  of  enterprise. 
Mr.  Foster,  it  appears,  expects  to  receive  the  consent 
of  Russia  and  Japan  to  an  agreement  for  the  closing  of 
the  Behring  Sea  for  a  certain  number  of  years  to  be 
decided  upon.  Armed  with  this  he  will  return  to 
London,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Smalley,  "expects  then 
to  be  in  a  position  to  secure  Lord  Salisbury's  assent." 
Possibly  the  expectation  may  not  be  realized.  It  seems 
clear,  at  any  rate  to  us,  by  the  showing  of  Professor 
D'Arcy  Thompson,  that  while  the  condition  of  the  seals 
is  not  satisfactory,  the  decline  in  their  numbers  has  not 
been  so  great  as  to  warrant  such  a  step  as  this.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  protected  zone  increased — even 
doubled  ;  but  to  close  the  Behring  Sea  altogether,  in 
order  to  benefit  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the 
North  American  Commercial  Company,  does  not  strike 
us  as  reasonable  on  the  basis  of  our  own  Commis- 
sioner's report.  We  trust  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  not 
be  bluffed  into  giving  his  consent  to  the  proposal, 
which  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  pelagic  sealers  of  more 
than  half  their  annual  catch  without  adequate  reason. 

Our  recent  remarks  on  the  growing  competition  of 
American  cycles  appear  to  have  forced  English  manu- 
facturers to  recognize  the  danger.  We  hear  that  a 
conference  is  shortly  to  take  place  with  the  view  of 
devising  some  means  for  meeting  this  competition. 
One  fails  to  see  clearly  what  steps  are  possible  short 
of  reducing  prices  and  giving  better  value  ;  but  even  a 
dim  realization  of  the  position  is  something  gained. 
During  the  nine  months  ended  March  of  the  fiscal  year 
1896-7  the  value  of  the  American  cycles  exported  was 
$4,165,680,  as  compared  with  #1,898,000  for  the  whole 
of  1895-6.  During  the  past  two  years  the  larger  share 
of  the  exports  has  gone  away  in  the  last  quarter.  If 
this  holds  good  this  year,  the  total  value  for  1896-7 
will  exceed  #6,000,000 — say,  £1,200,000 — which  is 
almost  exactly  the  value  of  the  English  exports  in 
1894.  Last  year  our  exports  were  worth  £1,860,972. 
In  all  probability  America  will  beat  us  next  year.  It 
must  be  remembered,  in  gauging  the  significance  of 
these  figures,  that  the  United  States  did  not  begin  to 
export  in  any  quantities  until  1895. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

STEPHEN'  SMITH  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of 
£100,000  in  50,000  Six  per  Cent.  Preference  shares  of 
j£i  each,  and  50,000  Ordinary  shares  of  the  same 
amount,  to  "acquire,  carry  on,  and  develop"  the  business 
of  Pharmaceutical  Wine  Merchants  which  has  hitherto 
been  carried  on  under  the  above  title  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Hall, 
and  which  includes  among  its  wares  "Hall's  Coca 
Wine,"  a  preparation,  according  to  the  prospectus,  in 
great  favour  with  the  medical  faculty.  Its  excellence  is 
attested  by  some  imposing  statistics  of  the  number  of 
bottles  sold,  and  one's  eye  glances  down  the  prospectus 
for  a  corresponding  array  of  figures  showing  brilliant 
and  increasing  profits.  But  nothing  of  the  sort 
is  to  be  found,  and  in  its  place  there  is  the  follow- 
ing amazing  announcement  : — "  For  trade  reasons 
it  is  deemed  inadvisable  to  publish  any  particulars  of 
net  profits  !  "  The  only  excuse  urged  is  that  the  vendor 
is  taking  the  whole  of  the  Ordinary  shares  in  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money  ;  but  he  is  nevertheless 
asking  the  public  to  pay  him  a  cool  ,£25,000  in  cash, 
and  to  provide  him  with  another  £25,000  for  working 
capital,  without  any  details  whatever  as  to  the  profits 
of  the  business.    There  is  an  audacity  about  a  proceed- 


ing of  this  sort  which  leaves  one  wondering  whether 
Mr.  Hall  really  expects  that  the  money  will  be  sub- 
scribed. We  confess  that  we  shall  be  astonished  if  it  is. 

THE  NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Tenders  are  invited  by  this  Company  for  130,766 
(balance  of  250,000)  Five  per  Cent.  Third  Preference 
shares  of  £5  each,  at  a  minimum  premium  of  15s.  a 
share.  It  appears  that  the  additional  capital  is  required 
"to  meet  the  great  extension  of  the  Company's  business" 
— whether  or  not  owing  to  its  having  altogether  got  the 
better  of  the  Government  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
transfer  of  the  trunk  wires  we  are  not  told.  The  profits 
of  the  Company  last  year  were  £321,506,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Debenture  interest  and  the  dividends  on 
existing  Preference  shares  left  a  surplus  of  £202,353, 
or  more  than  six  times  the  sum  required  to  meet  the 
dividend  on  the  new  issue.  The  market  price  of  the 
Third  Preference  shares  already  issued  is  about  £6, 
which  yields  a  return  of  £4  35-.  A,d.  per  cent.  ;  and,  as 
the  security  is  undoubted,  a  tender  at  the  rate  of  £6  a 
share  may  be  recommended. 

THE  LONDON,  CHATHAM  AND  DOVER  RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

Tenders  are  invited  for  £150,000  Three  per  Cent. 
Debenture  Stock,  being  part  of  the  £450,000  of 
Debentures  created  last  September.  The  new  stock 
will  rank  immediately  after  the  existing  Debentures  of 
the  Company.  The  minimum  price  of  issue  will  be 
103,  which  would  yield  a  return  of  just  over  £2  i8.r.  per 
cent,  per  annum,  or  quite  as  much  as  can  nowadays  be 
looked  for  on  Debenture  stock. 

THE  SAN  PAULO  COFFEE  ESTATES  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  an 
agreement  by  Messrs.  Schroder  Gebruder  &  Co.  to 
acquire  certain  coffee  estates  in  Brazil  from  the  Conde" 
de  Sao  Clemerte.  The  share  capital  is  £270,000, 
divided  into  24,000  Seven  per  Cent.  Preferred  shares  of 
£"5  each  and  15,000  Deferred  shares  of  £10  each  ; 
and  £160,000  of  Five  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  First 
Mortgage  Debentures  are  also  offered  for  subscription. 
"The  purchase  price,"  we  are  told  by  the  prospectus, 
"  has  been  fixed  by  the  vendors,  who  have  agreed 
to  buy  the  property  from  the  Conde  de  Sao  Clemente 
in  consideration  of  cash  and  of  Deferred  shares."  This 
seems  not  a  little  vague,  and  the  poor  £10,000  which 
the  vendors  undertake  to  set  aside,  out  of  a  total  issue 
in  shares  and  debentures  of  £430,000,  for  working 
capital  appears  to  us  disproportionately  small.  In  spite 
of  the  favourable  anticipations  of  the  prospectus  as  to 
the  1897  crop  of  coffee  on  the  estates,  we  are  unable  to 
advise  our  readers  to  support  this  promotion. 

THE  M.  HYAM  WHOLESALE  CLOTHING  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

The  share  capital  of  this  Company  is  £"200,000, 
divided  into  20,000  Five  per  Cent.  Preference  shares 
of  £5  each,  and  100,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each  ; 
and  the  present  issue  consists  of  16,000  of  the  Pre- 
ference snares,  representing  £80,000,  and  75,000  of  the 
Ordinary  shares,  representing  £75,000.  The  purchase 
price  is  £155,000,  of  which  £75,000  is  payable  in  the 
Ordinary  shares,  and  £80,000  in  cash.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Hyam  is  asking  the  public  to  lend  him 
£80,000  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  security  of  his  business. 
This  does  not  seem  to  us  at  all  an  attractive  invest- 
ment ;  a  rate  of  5  per  cent,  is  no  inducement  to  embark 
in  an  enterprise  involving  commercial  risks,  and  those 
who  are  inclined  for  investments  of  this  sort  can  surely 
do  better  elsewhere. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   PROTECTION   OF   RARE  BIRDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

76  Sloane  Street,  S.W.,  5  June,  1897. 

SIR, — Some  of  the  birds  named  by  your  correspon- 
dent are  not,  I  think,  decreasing  in  numbers.  The 
kingfisher  has  already  been  discussed.    The  goldfinch, 
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always  rare,  is  very  plentiful  in  the  places  which  it  has 
always  frequented — for  example,  a  little  bit  of  open 
ground  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Walton  Bridge.  Of  the 
nightingale  we  may  say  that  there  is  a  nightingale  now 
In  each  bush  where  there  has  been  a  nightingale  since 
we  were  children.  The  flocks  of  lapwing  in  the  South 
and  West  of  England  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
decreased  in  numbers  since  I  was  a  child.  Some  of  the 
birds  which  your  correspondent  names  have,  no  doubt, 
decreased.  I  can  remember  ravens  plentiful  on  parts 
of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  where  now  they  are  rare  indeed. 
Yours  obediently,  Charles  W.  Dilke. 

POLICE  CORRUPTION  IN  INDIA. 
To  the   Editor   of  the   Saturday  Review. 

MULBARTON  LODGE,  NORWICH,  7  June,  1 897. 

Sir, — Mr.  Reid  has  written  a  most  graphic  article  on 
"  Police  Corruption  in  India,"  but  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  the  defence.  The  plan  adopted  in 
Behar,  of  having  three  distinct  road-tracks — a  raised 
central  line  for  spring  vehicles  and  pedestrians,  and 
side  tracks  (locally  known  as  likhs)  for  the  heavier 
country  carts — is  one  that  naturally  causes  some  dis- 
content ;  but  the  system  is  theoretically  sound  and 
reasonable  in  places  where  funds  do  not  suffice  to 
maintain  roads  in  condition  to  stand  all  kinds  of  traffic. 
It  fails  in  practice  where  the  likhs  are  not  properly 
kept  up,  and  having  myself  had  charge  of  the  District 
(Saran)  to  which  Mr.  Reid  refers,  I  can  endorse  what 
he  says  on  this  point. 

As  regards  the  particular  case  in  which  Mr.  Reid's 
friend  the  policeman  was  "run  in,"  I  cannot  quite  take 
his  view  as  to  the  final  result.  It  appears  from  his  own 
showing  that  he  personally  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter  beyond  what  he  heard  from  the  carters,  whose 
assertion  that  they  had  scrupulously  kept  to  the  side- 
tracks, "which,  by  the  way,  were  knee-deep  in  water 
and  almost  impassable,"  was  to  say  the  least  prima 
facie  most  improbable.  Very  likely  the  policeman  may 
have  seized  upon  the  incident  as  a  fine  chance  of  ex- 
torting money  ;  but  to  assume  that  he  impounded  the 
carts  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  except  his  own 
rapacity,  is  not  perhaps  quite  in  accord  with  the  rules 
of  evidence.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  Collector, 
it  seems  at  least  possible  that  in  this  instance  the 
decision  of  the  Judge  was  more  correct  than  that  of  the 
lower  Court. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  the  Indian  police 
through  thick  and  thin  ;  and  can  even  cap  Mr.  Reid's 
story  with  another,  of  an  incident  that  came  to  my  own 
knowledge  in  quite  a  casual  way.  One  morning  while 
out  for  a  walk  in  another  part  of  the  country,  a  long 
way  from  Behar,  I  came  to  a  native  homestead  (sur- 
rounded, as  is  so  often  the  case,  with  dense  jungle),  and 
found  the  children  tormenting  a  little  "  squeaker."  To 
save  it  from  further  ill-treatment  I  killed  it,  and  was 
then  told  by  the  villagers  that  they  were  much  pestered 
by  wild  pigs.  Asking  why  they  did  not  get  a  gun 
licence  and  shoot  them,  I  was  informed  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  pay  four  rupees.  "  What  nonsense,  when 
the  stamp  fee  for  a  licence  was  only  four  annas  !  "  (say 
6d.)  "That's  all  very  well,"  said  the  villager,  "but 
the  Head  Constable  at  the  Thana  charges  four  rupees." 
And  this  was  said  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way,  and 
not  at  all  as  if  making  a  complaint.  My  friend  the 
District  Superintendent  of  Police  told  me  afterwards 
that  the  peshkar  (a  highly  placed  native  clerk)  of  my 
own  Court  made  quite  a  nice  little  income  by  his  traffic 
in  licences  under  the  Arms  Act.  So  the  police  were  not 
the  only  sinners.  The  fact  is,  corruption  is  rife  in 
India,  and  it  is  unfair  to  single  out  the  police  or  any 
other  Department  for  censure  in  this  respect.  The 
appetite  not  only  for  taking  but  for  giving  bribes  is  too 
deeply  ingrained  in  the  native  character  to  be  easily 
eradicated  ;  and  considering  the  past  history  of  India  — 
oppression  by  the  governors  and  submission  by  the 
governed  during  long  generations — this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Whether  continuous  government  by  an 
enlightened  Western  Power,  together  with  the  spread 
of  education,  will  ever  alter  things  in  this  respect,  is  a 
question  that  time  alone  can  solve.  In  the  meantime 
it  is  unwise,  and  may  be  even  dangerous,  to  make  a 


dead  set  at  the  police  or  other  constituted  authority  in 
a  country  where  perjury  is  cultivated  as  a  fine  art,  and 
where  the  false  charge,  often  supported  by  the  most 
elaborate  false  evidence,  is  a  recognized  weapon  both 
of  defence  and  offence.  The  Indian  police  are  human 
like  other  people,  and  considering  what  extensive  power 
is  (and  must  be)  placed  in  their  hands,  and  to  what 
temptations  they  are  exposed,  the  wonder  perhaps  is, 
not  that  some  of  them  are  so  bad  (for  there  are  plenty 
of  good  men  and  true  in  the  Bengal  Constabulary),  but 
that  they  are  no  worse.  Had  Mr.  Reid's  Head  Constable 
read  Macaulay,  he  might  have  exclaimed  with  Lord 
Clive,  "  I  stand  astonished  at  my  own  moderation  !  " 

I  am  not  a  policeman  myself,  but  during  my  service 
in  India  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  guardians 
of  law  and  order,  who  have  difficult  and  invidious 
duties  to  discharge,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Reid  will  pardon 
the  suggestion  that  there  may  be  another  side  even  to 
his  interesting  story. —Enclosing  my  card,  I  am,  yours 
faithfully,  B.  C.  S.  (retired). 

THE  MENDACITY  OF  HOUSE-AGENTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  $fune,  1897. 

Sir, — Considering  the  missionizing  activity  of  the 
present,  it  is  remarkable  that  hitherto  no  special  effort 
has  been  made  for  the  professional  reclamation  of  house- 
agents.  I  say  "professional"  because  it  would  be  a 
grave  injustice  to  suppose  that  house-agents  carry 
their  office  habits  home  to  their  suburban  villas.  More 
than  any  other  class  of  the  community  they  lead  dual 
lives.  In  his  modest  humdrum  way  every  house- 
agent  is  a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  Unlike  advertising 
agents,  with  whom  the  habit  of  lying  may  be  said  to  be 
perfectly  natural  and  even  graceful,  with  house-agents 
it  is  distinctly  a  matter  of  education.  Unknown  to 
the  general  community  there  must  be  a  number  of 
commercial  academies  where  }'oung  house-agents  are 
taught  their  business.  "  Professional  mendacity  in  all 
its  branches  taught  by  experienced  ex-house-agents  "* 
doubtless  figures  prominently  in  the  prospectuses.  And 
the  distinction  thus  drawn  between  the  necessities  of 
public  and  private  life  is  ever  afterwards  preserved.  In 
the  social  circle  the  conversation  of  the  most  eminent 
house-agent  is  probably  as  truthful  as  that  of  solicitors 
or  even  bankers. 

The  origin  of  the  peculiar  form  of  mendacity  prac- 
tised by  house-agents  is  easy  to  perceive,  though  buried 
in  the  mists  of  the  remote  past.  Probably  the  keynote 
was  struck  by  the  playful  exaggeration  of  some  mediaeval 
auctioneer.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  house-agents  of  to-day  are  also- 
auctioneers.  Possibly  it  is  this  blend  in  their  pro- 
fessional blood  that  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
habit  which  so  distinguishes  them  nowadays.  Cer- 
tainly what  may  be  called  the  Romance  of  Commercial 
Lying  clusters  more  particularly  round  the  memory  of 
that  great  auctioneer  who  once,  when  offering  a  pro- 
perty for  sale,  declared  that  it  had  only  two  disadvan- 
tages— during  the  summer  the  paths  were  so  strewn 
with  rose-leaves  as  to  be  well  nigh  impassable,  while 
at  night  the  song  of  nightingales  was  so  full  throated 
and  sustained  that  it  banished  slumber  from  the  eyes 
of  the  entire  household.  But  he  must  be  a  severe 
moralist  indeed  who  would  see  nothing  to  excuse  in  so 
poetical  a  flight  of  imagination  as  this.  Moreover,  it 
is  clearly  just  to  draw  a  marked  distinction  between 
fictions  from  the  rostrum  and  fabrications  from  the  desk. 
The  deliberate  act  of  the  house-agent  is  obviously  more 
blameworthy  than  the  hasty  oratorical  exordium  of  the 
auctioneer.  The  latter  may  fairly  plead  that  he  is 
carried  away  by  his  subject  as  he  dilates  on  the  mani- 
fold advantages  of  the  chattels  then  under  the  hammer. 
To  say  "This  ill-drained,  draughty  and  generally  un- 
inhabitable country-seat  which  I  now  have  to  get  rid 
of  some  way  or  another";  or  "This  mangy  mare, 
spavined  in  the  near  hind-leg  and  blind  of  one  eye  "  ;  or 
"  This  Britannia  metal  tea-service  made  to  represent  the 
best  plate,"  would  not  lend  itself  at  all  to  that  special 
form  of  convincing  eloquence  which  may  be  expected  to 
result  in  brisk  bidding  and  an  ultimate  transfer  of 
ownership  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  vendor. 
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or  is  this  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  urged  in  extenu- 
tion  of  the  auctioneer's  habit  of  improving  on  the 
•uth.  A  majority  of  his  transactions  are  concluded  on 
ie  spot  ;  consequently  he  knows  that  first  impressions 
re  everything.  You  buy  your  tea-service,  pay  for  it, 
ike  it  home,  and  your  wife  proceeds  to  brew  a  dish  of 
ouchong  for  you  ;  if  when  the  pot  is  placed  on  the  hob 
he  spout  drops  off — quel  dommagc!  But  you  never 
nink  of  going  back  to  the  auctioneer  and  upbraiding 
im  with  his  malversation  of  the  truth.  He  say  the 
hingwas  the  best  plate  !  Nothing  of  the  sort — besides, 
ie  has  sold  a  hundred  other  teapots  since  then.  If  you 
.re  so  precious  particular  you  should  have  brought  an 
xpert  and  let  him  examine  the  spout.  Caveat  emptor! 
\.nd  all  you  could  do  would  be  to  take  the  disrupted 
)0t  home  again,  and  get  a  tinker  to  re-solder  on  the 
;pout. 

But  the  excuse  of  being  carried  away  by  the  poetry 
ind  passion  of  the  moment  cannot  be  urged  on  behalf  of 
louse-agents.  The  fact  is  of  crucial  importance  that  the 
atter's  manifestoes  are  all  written,  and  for  the  most 
jart  printed.  House-agents  furnish  the  one  conspicuous 
ncception  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Baconian  dictum  that 
writing  maketh  an  exact  man.  They  pass  all  their  time 
writing  to  persons  who  are  in  quest  of  houses,  and  their 
descriptions  of  "eligible  properties"  or  "desirable 
mansions  "  diverge  into  exactness  only  by  the  merest 
accident.  I  once  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  bishop  was 
sent  to  view  a  house  said  to  be  suitable  for  an  episcopal 
palace,  and  found  that  it  had  really  been  designed  for  a 
Palace  of  Varieties.  Of  course  this  can  hardly  be  taken 
as  a  fair  example  of  the  habit  peculiar  to  house-agents  ; 
it  is  so  inartistic.  There  is  something  brutal  in  send- 
ing a  bishop  on  so  bootless  an  errand  ;  and  if  done  as  a 
practical  joke — can  it  be  possible  that  house-agents  as  a 
class  are  not  liars  at  all,  but  only  humourists? — it  was 
certainly  not  in  the  best  of  taste. 

Extreme  cases  of  this  sort,  however,  illustrate  the 
length  to  which  men  will  go  when  once  launched  on  a 
career  of  deception.  What  we  are  now  considering  is 
the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  public  by  the  average 
house-agent.  Probably  there  lives  no  householder  who, 
when  a  house-hunter,  did  not  hopefully  peruse  number- 
less so-called  "registers"  in  which  are  set  forth  the 
countless  advantages  of  this  or  that  house,  only  to  find 
that  a  volume  of  Rider  Haggard's  is  not  more  imagina- 
tive, though  in  many  respects  more  amusing.  How 
bitter  the  experience  !  The  selection  of  some  one  house, 
seemingly  more  exquisitely  situated,  more  superbly  built, 
more  elegantly  decorated  than  the  rest;  the  application 
for  an  order  to  view,  thus  affording  the  house-agent 
a  locus pcenitenticB  of  which  he  never  avails  himself  ;  the 
journey  to  the  locality  indicated,  with  the  discovery  in 
melancholy  sequence  that  "excellent  train  service  "means 
One  train  each  other  hour,  with  two  changes  en  route  : 
that  "  cabstand  at  adjacent  hotel"  means  a  stand  but 
no  cab,  the  hotel  being  a  villainous  inn  patronized  only 
by  the  village  loafers;  that  the  "one  mile  and  a  half 
from  station  "  actually  measures  two  miles  and  three- 
quarters  ;  that  the  "  handsome  modern  edifice  standing 
in  its  own  grounds"  is  in  reality  a  dingy  building  of  no 
particular  design,  with  three  flower-beds  (full  of  mari- 
golds) in  front,  and  a  damp  lawn  behind  ;  that 
the  "  delightful  views  "  comprise  a  field,  a  duck  pond, 
a  high  hedge,  and  (on  very  clear  days  and  from  the 
attic  windows)  further  fields  and  more  hedges  beyond  ; 
that,  in  a  sentence,  not  a  single  prospect  pleases  and 
everything  else  is  vile — such  an  experience  as  this,  I 
fay,  goes  far  to  justify  the  view  taken  in  certain  well- 
informed  circles  (connected  with  the  Salvation  Army) 
that  the  future  of  house-agents  will  be  very  dismal 
indeed  unless  some  means  can  be  found  for  awakening 
their  (professional)  consciences  before  it  is  too  late. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  advance  a  theory  which  has 
never  before  seen  the  light.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Bacon,  in  his  essay  on  "Truth,"  aimed  what  was  far 
from  a  random  shot  at  the  house-agents  of  his  day.  For 
what  does  the  great  philosopher  say?  "Certainly 
there  be  that  delight  in  giddiness "  (on  the  whole, 
perhaps  auctioneers  are  more  giddy  than  simple  house- 
agents).  ..."  One  of  the  latter  school  of  the  Grecians 
examineth  the  matter,  and  is  at  a  stand  to  think  what 
should  be  in  it  that  men  should  love  lies  ;  where 
neither  they  make  for  pleasure,  as  with  poets  ;  nor 


advantage,  as  with  the  merchant !  "  When  this  was 
written  it  is  improbable  that  house-agents  had  dubbed 
themselves  professional  men,  but  were  the  rather  classed 
with  mere  business  persons.  "  Doth  any  man  doubt 
that  if  there  were  taken  out  of  men's  minds  vain 
opinions,  flattering  hopes,  false  valuations"  (this  is  un- 
mistakable) .  .  .  "  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  num- 
ber of  men  "  (and  house-seekers  are  more  numerous 
than  they  were  then)  "poor  shrunken  things,  full  of 
melancholy  and  indisposition."  But  "it  will  be. 
acknowledged,  even  by  those  that  practise  it  not,  that 
clear  and  round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  men's  nature  ; 
and  that  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in  coin  of 
gold  and  silver  ;  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the 
better  "  (or  houses  sell  the  better),  "  but  embaseth  it. 
For  these  winding  and  crooked  courses  are  the  goings 
of  the  serpent  which  goeth  basely  upon  the  belly  and 
not  upon  the  feet."  This  is  undoubtedly  very  severe, 
but  house-agents  must  remember  that  the  remedy  is  in 
their  own  hands.  Let  them  at  once  burn  their  present 
"registers"  and  issue  others  compiled  with  some 
regard  for  veracity.  Let  them  remember,  in  a  word, 
that  even  the  disposal  of  houses  has  a  moral  side  to 
it. — Yours  truly,  Edward  Markwick. 


COLONIAL  TITLES,  AND  THE  YUKON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cms  wick,  7  June,  1897. 

Sir,- — Having  lived  for  a  year  and  three-quarters  in 
Canada,  and  seen  many  Australians,  may  I  venture  to 
differ  from  your  correspondent  on  the  subject  of  Colonial 
peerages?  They  would  please  no  one  but  the  families 
who  received  them.  The  most  loyal  and  respectable 
of  the  organs  of  the  Canadian  Press  considered  the 
hereditary  honours  that  have  been  already  conferred  on 
Canadians  a  mistake,  and  the  recipients  have  come  to 
live  in  England.  This  is  one  objection.  The  wealthy — 
and  these  honours  are  only  conferred  upon  wealthy 
people — would  leave  the  Colonies,  which  so  much  require 
money  earned  there  to  be  expended  in  them  if  they  are 
to  continue  to  prosper.  Then,  again,  look  at  the  very 
doubtful  way  in  which  Colonial  fortunes  are  frequently 
made.  Often  by  the  ruin  of  a  good  many  simple  people. 
No  additional  inducement  is  required  to  promote  this 
curse  of  Colonial  life.  Sensible  people  in  Canada  seem 
to  hold  the  opinion  that  a  hereditary  peerage  is  a  fossil 
institution  which  may  be  all  well  enough  in  the  old 
country,  but  quite  unsuitable  to  the  new,  where  it 
would  only  introduce  more  jealousies  and  rivalries  than 
there  are  already.  It  might  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  value  of  British  titled  folk  in  their  eyes,  when  their 
own  William  Thompsons  and  Mr.  Nobodies  were  made 
earls  and  viscounts,  because  at  present  they  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  history  of  our  Peerage,  and  associate 
a  title  with  great  wealth,  a  baronial  mansion,  and  so 
forth.  The  great  charm  of  Colonial  society  is  its 
equality. — Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Literary  Traveller. 

P.  S. — So  much  English  money  has  already  been  lost 
in  Canada,  that  perhaps  a  word  of  warning  may  not  be 
amiss  with  regard  to  the  Yukon  prospectus.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  Yankees  have  only  been  able  to 
make  mining  answer  because  they  press  into  their  ser- 
vice, nolens  volens,  the  Russian  half-breeds  in  Alaska, 
who  are  a  strong,  enduring  race.  The  Canadian  Indians, 
as  you  advance  north,  know  how  to  charge  for  their 
services,  and  provisions,  of  a  sort  to  satisfy  English 
miners,  are  very  dear.  I  have  seen  the  ground  a  foot 
below  the  surface  frozen  hard  in  July  quite  400  miles 
south  of  the  district  to  be  utilized.  Of  course,  English 
capital  and  labour  can  overcome  all  this  in  time,  and  it 
will  be  a  splendid  boon  for  North- Western  Canada  ;  but 
people  who  are  dependent  upon  an  expected  dividend 
should  make  minute  inquiries  before  they  invest.  I  am 
afraid  of  an  action  for  libel  if  I  state  all  I  have  heard 
about  the  amount  of  work  exacted  by  the  Yankees 
from  the  Russian  half-breeds  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  have  to  work.  Their  convict  forefathers 
can  never  have  been  worse  off  in  Siberian  prisons  and 
mines,  if  it  is  true. 
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BIBLIOMANIA. 

"Book  Sales  of  1896."    By  Temple  Scott.  London: 
Bell.  1897. 

"Th   Confessions  of  a  Collector."    By  William  Carew 

Hazlitt.    London  :  Ward  &  Downey.  1897. 
w  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Edward  Hale 

Bierstadt."    Two  Parts.    With  a  Portrait.  New 

York  :  Bangs  &  Co.  1897. 
"The  Private  Library."    By  Arthur  L.  Humphreys. 

London  :  Hatchards.  1897. 

THE  volumes  which  we  have  brought  together  under 
a  common  heading  are  of  various  scope  and  im- 
portance ;  but  they  unite  in  proving  that  the  passion 
for  collecting  books  and  gossiping  about  them  is  as 
prevalent  as  ever  it  was.  The  library  is  a  subject  about 
which  reams  and  reams  of  paper  are  every  year  covered 
by  printers'  ink  without  any  impression  being  made  on 
the  dense  ignorance  of  the  non-collecting  community. 
Nothing  is  commoner  than  still  to  see  a  leader-writer 
in  a  newspaper  of  position  gravely  taking  the  possessor 
of  fine  books  to  task  because  his  copies  are  "uncut." 
"  He  has  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  cut  the  pages 
of  his  books,"  exclaims  the  virtuous  journalist,  although 
it  has  been  explained  to  him  a  hundred  times  that  a 
difference  of  a  weighty  kind  exists  between  "uncut" 
and  "  unopened  "  leaves.  Not  less  does  the  outsider 
rage  at  the  passion  for  first  editions  of  Keats,  and  ask 
why  an  equal  interest  should  not  be  exhibited  in  those 
of  Scott.  To  the  great  coarse  world  of  non-collectors 
the  whole  thing  seems  madness,  and  they  will  not  have 
the  patience  to  learn  the  method  of  it.  Hence  books 
of  popular  bibliography  are  practically  addressed  to 
bibliographers  only,  and  the  vogue  and  number  of  such 
volumes  show  how  numerous  the  class  has  become. 
Even  if  nine-tenths  of  the  students  of  these  publications 
are  smatterers,  the  total  sum  of  those  who  cultivate  a 
library  must  now  be  very  great. 

It  appears  that  the  large  volume  of  "Book  Sales" 
which  lies  before  us  is  the  second  of  a  series  ;  we  do  not 
happen  to  have  met  with  the  issue  for  1895.  It  aims  at 
being  an  improvement  upon  our  old  friend  "Book 
Prices  Current,"  and  is  fuller  and  more  elaborate. 
The  work  is  of  genuine  interest  to  the  book-buyer,  has 
an  excellent  index,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information.  It  is  capable  of  improvement,  however, 
and  we  are  not  quite  certain  that  the  editor,  Mr.  Temple 
Scott,  has  a  sufficiently  close  knowledge  of  books  to 
make  him  a  very  safe  guide.  We  do  not  underrate  the 
labour  of  preparing  such  a  huge  compilation,  and  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  exhaustive  know- 
ledge on  such  an  infinite  variety  of  themes  as  are  here 
treated.  But  Mr.  Temple  Scott  certainly  trusts  too 
implicitly  to  auctioneers'  catalogues,  and  he  would  be 
wise,  when  he  does  so,  to  make  the  salesman  responsible. 
We  will  give  an  instance.  Shelley's  "Address  to  the 
Irish  People,"  of  1812,  is  here  described  as  "  excessively 
rare,  only  two  or  three  copies  being  known,  suppressed 
by  the  Government  before  the  copies  were  distributed." 
No  doubt  that  was  the  statement  made  in  the  auction- 
room,  but  it  happens  to  be  incorrect  in  every  particular. 
The  pamphlet  is  rare,  but  not  "excessively,"  and  as  to 
only  two  or  three  copies  being  known,  a  dozen  or  more 
could  easily  be  traced.  Shelley  printed  a  large  edition, 
and  distributed  the  tracts  lavishly,  dropping  them  into 
men's  hats  and  women's  hoods,  while  the  Government, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  took  the  smallest  cognizance 
of  the  event. 

Another  point  on  which  "  Book  Sales,"  to  be  really 
serviceable,  should  be  more  explicit  is  "state."  A 
book  may  be  cheap  at  ^5  if  the  edges  are  large 
and  clean  and  the  copy  in  admirable  condition,  and 
dear  at  ten  shillings  if  the  state  is  defective.  Mr. 
Temple  Scott,  moreover,  who  has  little  sympathy  with 
the  rage  for  early  editions  of  quite  modern  poets — in 
which  we  agree  with  him — is  sometimes  rather  hasty  in 
his  conclusions.  When  he  says  that  "  for  Stevenson's 
works  the  prices  have  slightly  decreased,"  he  is  abso- 
lutely in  error,  as  sales  since  the  publication  of  his  book 
have  proved.  The  auction  value  of  Stevenson's  rarities, 
indeed,  has  this  spring  been  so  abnormally  high  as  to 


be  almost  prohibitory.  To  those,  however,  who  sup- 
pose the  province  of  bibliography  to  be  bounded  by  the 
early  issues  of  a  few  popular  poets  the  data  in  these 
"  Book  Sales  of  1896"  should  be  instructive.  County 
histories,  American  antiquities  and  early  specimens  oi 
Gothic  printing  still  command  such  prices  as  are  scarcely 
known  to  the  merely  sesthetic  collector. 

The  Bierstadt  sale  was  the  most  interesting  disper-j 
sion  of  works  in  English  literature  which  has  taken  1 
place  since  the  library  of  Mr.  Foote  was  put  under  the 
hammer.  Judged  as  a  whole,  it  showed  a  certainl 
return  to  moderation,  although  it  is  probable  that  Mr.! 
Bierstadt's  books  were  not  always  in  very  fine  con-| 
dition.  The  poets  of  the  centre  of  the  seventeenth 
century  appear  to  be  rising  in  value  as  steadily  as  any 
class  of  books ;  and  of  this  Mr.  Bierstadt's  library,, 
which  contained  many  interesting,  but?  few  phenomenallyi 
rare  examples,  gave  evidence.  The  Americans  show  a 
patriotic  zeal  in  collecting  the  first  editions  of  their  own! 
leading  writers,  and  the  value  of  early  Poes,  Whittiersl 
and  Hawthornes  has  increased  of  late  by  leaps  and! 
bounds.  It  is  questionable  if  this  will  be  sustained.! 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  feature  of  the  Bierstadt  sale! 
was  the  competition  for  first  editions  of  Sheridan's  plays.  I 
Mr.  Bierstadt's  "Critic"  fetched  nearly  £6,  and  his  i 
"  Rivals  "  and  "  School  for  Scandal  "  ^42  each.  Thei 
position  of  eighteenth-century  literature  in  the  market! 
at  the  present  moment  is  very  singular,  and  seems  to^ 
be  the  result  of  mere  caprice.  Why  should  there  be  a  J 
general  demand  for  the  first  editions  of  Goldsmith  and! 
none  for  those  of  Addison,  or  huge  prices  be  paid  for  i 
Collins  while  Pope  remains  neglected?  Of  these  irre-j 
gularities  of  taste  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  rational  i 
account;  but  the  tendency  is  towards  their  disappear- ll 
ance.  Except  in  cases  like  those  of  Shelley  and  Keats,  \ 
where  the  neglect  of  the  author  at  his  first  appearance  a 
led  to  an  absolute  rarity  of  copies,  the  price  of  early  i 
editions  is  growing  to  be  more  and  more  regulated  by  li 
the  positive  value  of  the  work  as  literature.  First  n 
issues  of  the  classics  of  the  language  cannot,  we  ' 
believe,  but  prove  to  be,  in  the  long  run,  a  safe  invest-  |j 
ment.  The  artificial  attempt  to  create  a  "  corner  "  in  A 
the  small  issues  of  younger  living  writers  has  already  I 
met  with  disastrous  defeat.  What  has  become  of  the  I 
juvenile  rhymester  who  boasted  that  a  set  of  his  "works" 
would  fetch  a  hundred  pounds?  The  possessor  of  such 
a  set  would  probably  be  glad  to-day  to  part  with  it  for  ji 
a  hundred  shillings. 

The  well-printed  and  comely  volume  of  Mr.  I 
Humphreys  attempts  to  do  for  English  collectors 
what  was  performed  for  France  by  that  pleasant 
book  of  twenty  years  ago,  the  "  Connaissances  Neces- 
saires  a  un  Bibliophil  "  of  Edouard  Rouveyre.  It  is 
of  a  more  rudimentary  order,  however,  and  aims  at 
stimulating  the  taste  of  less  cultivated  persons.  People 
that  require  to  be  told  that  "  books  are  much  more 
amusing  than  billiards  "  evidently  need  to  be  fed  with 
spoon-meat,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Humphreys  supplies 
in  a  very  agreeable  and  lively  form.  His  instructions  as  '■ 
to  the  choice  of  a  "fine  copy"  are  extremely  sound, 
and  if  they  prevent  his  readers  from  stripping  off  the 
original  boards  of  good  books,  and  decking  them  in  a 
padded  binding  with  round  corners,  useful  work  will 
have  been  done.  The  rage  for  trimming  away  and  even 
ploughing  into  the  margins  of  books  has  nowadays 
considerably  abated.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  it  was 
extremely  prevalent,  and  has  destroyed  the  value  of  I 
many  early  Victorian  first  editions.  It  was  even  con-  1 
sidered  complimentary  for  an  author  to  present  his 
books  to  friends  in  this  curtailed  and  gaudy  style.  We 
have  before  us  at  this  moment  the  copy  of  her  poems  of 
1838,  called  "The  Seraphim,"  which  the  future  Mrs. 
Browning  presented  to  her  blind  teacher,  H.  S.  Boyd. 
It  was  bound  in  apple-green  whole  morocco,  with  the 
coarsest  and  heaviest  gold  tooling  all  over  it,  and  the 
design  of  a  huge  urn  filled  with  cabbage-roses.  The 
binder  cropped  the  edges  as  low  as  he  could,  and  did, 
in  fact,  as  much  as  in  him  lay  to  destroy  the  value  of 
what  has  now  become,  in  proper  state,  a  rare  and  very 
desirable  volume.  Early  Tennysons  are  often  found  in 
this  desperate  condition. 

Mr.  Humphreys  says  so  many  wise  and  true  things 
about  the  pitfalls  that  beset  the  unwary  collector  and 
the  errors  of  passing  fashion,  that  we  are  amazed  to 
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find  him  falling  himself  into  an  extraordinary  miscon- 
ception.   He  says:    "Fight  against  the  first  edition 
craze,  which  is  the  maddest  craze  that  ever  affected 
book-collecting."    We  know  not  what  he  is  thinking 
about,  and  can  only  suppose  that  he  is  referring  to  the 
collecting  of  "  first  editions  "  of  little  people  of  to-day 
who  never  went  into  a  second.    That  is  well  enough  ; 
but  if  he  speaks  of  poetical  bibliography  in  the  more 
classical  sense,  we  must  directly  contradict  his  hasty 
statement.    In  the  formation  of  a  library  of  rare  litera- 
ture, the  First  Edition  must  be  the  absolute  norm  or 
basis.    The  experienced  buyer  will  come,  by  study,  to 
learn  the  value  of  other  issues,  but  to  secure  the  edilio 
pri/iceps  should  be  his  particular  and  original  aim. 
When  Mr.  Humphreys  asserts,  in  all  the   pomp  of 
italics,  that  "a  first  edition  may  be  the  bes<",  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  the  worst,"  we  find  a  difficulty  in  appre- 
hending what  he  means.    This  is,  indeed,  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines.    The  first  edition,  say,  of 
"  Paradise  Lost  "  or  of  the  "  Hesperides  "  has  a  value 
to  the  critical  collector  which  exceeds  tenfold  that  of 
any  later   reprint,  however   smartly   turned   out  or 
pedantically  edited.    It  is  the  fountain  and  origin  of  the 
text  ;  here  the  author  himself  was  at  work,  correcting, 
approving,  passing  his  thoughts  to  the  world  ;  after  all 
has  been  said,  the  editio  princeps  of  a  great  book  is  the 
norm  from  which  criticism  of  its  contents  must  start. 
But  Mr.  Humphreys,  we  are  afraid,  was  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the   second-hand   booksellers,    with  their 
"handsome  editions  from  the  Library  of  a  Nobleman." 
We  can  assure  him  that  the  world  of  books  would  not 
be  sensibly  pocrer  if  all  these  were  cast  into  the  sea. 

WORDSWORTH   AND  COLERIDGE 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

"  A  Description  of  the  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
Manuscripts  in  the  Possession  of  Mr.  T.  Norton 
Longman."  With  Three  Facsimile  Reproductions. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Hale  White.  London  : 
Longmans.  1897. 

MR.  LONGMAN  and  Mr.  Hale  White  have  made  in 
this  beautiful  volume  a  welcome  gift  to  students 
of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  The  manuscript 
volumes  in  Mr.  Longman's  possession  are  four: — (1) 
The  "copy"  of  the  greater  part  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  second  (1800)  edition  of  the  "Lyrical  Ballads," 
together  with  a  small  portion  of  the  first  volume,  and 
letters  connected  with  the  work  of  printing  ;  (2)  and  (3) 
the  copy  for  the  printer  of  the  1802  edition  of  the 
"  Lyrical  Ballads,"  being  the  sheets  of  the  1800  edition 
with  the  necessary  alterations  and  additions  in  manu- 
script;  (4)  the  manuscript  of  Wordsworth's  "  Poems  in 
Two  Volumes,"  1807. 

The    "Lyrical    Ballads"   of   1800  was  printed  by 
Biggs  &  Cottle  of  Bristol.    Humphry  Davy  was  then 
superintendent  of  the  Bristol  Pneumatic  Institution, 
and  to  him  Wordsworth  entrusted  the  punctuation,  "  a 
business  in  which  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  am  no  adept." 
Wordsworth  disliked  the  labour  of  transcription,  and 
in  preparing  copy  he  was  assisted  by  Coleridge,  by  his 
sister   Dorothy,    and   by    Sarah    Hutchinson.  The 
beautiful   poem    "To  M.    H.,"   addressed   to  Mary 
Hutchinson,  afterwards  Wordsworth's  wife,  is  copied 
for  the  press  in  what  seems  to  be  her  own  handwriting. 
It  was  intended  to  include  "  Christabel  "  in  the  second 
volume  ;  on  6  October,  1800,  this  intention  was  re- 
versed;  "  Christabel"  and  Wordsworth's  "The  Pedlar," 
that  is,  the  earlier  written  part  of  "The  Excursion," 
were  meant  to  form  a  separate  volume.  Coleridge  assigns 
as  a  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  "  Christabel  "  from 
"  Lyrical  Ballads  "  that  the  poem    was    "  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  '  Lyrical 
Ballads'  were  published— viz.,  an   experiment  to  see 
how  far  those  passions  which  alone  give  value  to  extra- 
ordinary incidents  were  capable  of  interesting,  in  and 
for  themselves,  in  the  incidents  of  common  life."  Pro- 
bably, as  Mr.  Hale  White  conjectures,  the  real  reason 
Was  that  "Christabel"  was  incomplete.    It  was  ex- 
pected that  Coleridge  would  have  contributed  to  the 
"  Poems  on  the  Naming  of  Places"  ;  and  here  again 
he  was  a  defaulter.    Wordsworth's  note  apologizing 
for  "  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  notwithstanding  the  defects 
that  the  principal  person  has  no  distinct  character,  that 


he  does  not  act  but  is  acted  upon,  that  the  events  do 
not  produce  each  other,  and  that  the  imagery  is  labori- 
ously accumulated,  was  probably  written  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  Coleridge.  It  was  withdrawn,  we  may 
assume,  in  consequence  of  conviction  forced  on  Words- 
worth's mind  by  the  remonstrance  of  Lamb  in  a  letter 
of  January  1801.  The  unfortunate  omission  of  fifteen 
lines  from  "  Michael"  ("  Lyrical  Ballads,"  1800,  vol.  ii. 
p.  210),  which  led  to  the  reprinting  of  a  sheet,  now 
among  the  rarest  of  bibliographical  curiosities,  was 
caused  by  these  lines  having  been  written  on  a  page  by 
themselves  which  was  overlooked  in  the  process  of 
printing.  Apparently  when  the  sheet  was  reprinted  a 
new  list  of  errata  (including  some  various  readings  as 
well  as  errata  proper)  was  set  up,  of  which  two  copies 
exist,  Mr.  Longman's  and  that  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Craik. 

We  learn  from  the  second  and  third  of  Mr.  Long- 
man's manuscript  volumes  (1802)  that  the  recast  of 
' '  Ruth,"  except  as  regards  the  omission  of  three  stanzas 
following  the  line,  "And  such  impetuous  blood,"  was 
made  after  the  copy  had  been  transmitted  to  the  printer. 
In  "  Louisa,"  designed  to  appear  in  1802,  the  line 
"When  up  she  winds  along  the  brook"  (1807) 
stands  in  the  manuscript,  "When  she  goes  barefoot 
up  the  brook."  The  identity  of  Louisa  has  been  a 
puzzle  to  the  commentators.  Mr.  Hale  White  agrees 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Hutchinson  that  Joanna  Hutchinson 
was  the  original  of  the  "wild-hearted  maid."  Two 
cancelled  passages  of  the  "Appendix"  (1802)  are  now 
for  the  first  time  printed  :  one  cites  a  sonnet  of  Thomas 
Russell,  from  which  long  afterwards  Wordsworth 
adopted  four  lines  in  his  own  sonnet  "  Iona,"  to  ex- 
emplify the  "ordinary  and  less  disgusting  shapes  which 
Misdiction  puts  on  at  the  present  day "  ;  the  other 
expresses  Wordsworth's  reluctance  in  censuring  the 
writings  of  other  poets  and  justifies  his  method  of  con- 
demnation as  not  a  personal  impression — this  would  be 
inexcusable — but  grounded  on  principles  :  "  Without 
an  appeal  to  laws  and  principles  there  can  be  no  criti- 
cism. What  passes  under  that  name  is  for  the  most 
part  little  more  than  a  string  of  random  and  extempore 
judgments — a  mode  of  writing  more  cheap  than  any 
other  and  utterly  worthless."  We  are  reminded  of 
what  M.  Brunetiere  has  lately  said  at  the  Lenox  Lyceum, 
New  York  :  "  For  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  trying 
to  get  out  of  myself  and  to  become  oblivious  to  my  own 
impressions.  We  must  not  under  any  circumstances 
judge  works  of  art  by  our  own  impressions." 

The  fourth  manuscript  volume — the  copy  for  the 
Poems  of  1807 — is  of  considerable  interest.  Beside 
many  readings  differing  from  the  printed  text,  carefully 
recorded  by  Mr.  Hale  White,  it  contains  (1)  twelve 

lines  introductory  to  "  The  Affliction  of  Margaret   

of  "  (in  manuscript  the  name  is  "  Mary")  ;  (2)  a 

different  version  from  that  printed  of  the  close  of  "The 
Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves"  ;  (3)  a  merry  poem,  "The 
Tinker,"  in  praise  of  the  tinker's  wandering  life  ;  (4)  a 
cancelled  stanza  of  "Resolution  and  Independence"; 
(5)  an  "  Ejaculation  at  the  Grave  of  Burns,"  three 
stanzas,  of  which  two  were  included  in  the  poem  pub- 
lished in  1842,  "At  the  Grave  of  Burns";  (6)  "On 
Seeing  Some  Tourists  of  the  Lakes  pass  by  Reading  ; 
a  Practice  very  Common,"  six  lines  ;  (7)  a  cancelled 
"Advertisement"  in  prose  explaining  that  these  short 
poems  were  chiefly  composed  to  refresh  the  writer's 
mind  during  the  progress  of  a  work  of  length  and 
labour  ("The  Prelude"?),  and  to  furnish  him  with 
employment  when  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to 
apply  himself  to  that  work.  It  was  intended  to  name 
pp.  1-74,  vol.  i.  "The  Orchard  Pathway,"  with  a  motto 
prefixed  as  follows  : — 

"  Orchard  Pathway,  to  and  fro 

Ever  with  thee,  did  I  go, 

Weaving  Verses,  a  huge  s.tore  ! 

These,  and  many  hundreds  more, 

And,  in  memory  of  the  same, 

This  little  lot  shall  bear  Thy  Name:' 
"  The  Tinker  "  is  a  trifle  ;  but  the  cheerful  mender  of 
pots  and  pans  is  a  wanderer  whose  company  should  not 
be  disdained  either  by  Peter  Bell  or  the  philosophic 
Pedlar.  Part  of  Wordsworth's  philosophy  lay  in  the 
honour  which  he  renders  to  happiness.  WThen  he 
would  gambol   he   has   not   quite  the  graces  of  his 
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kitten,  yet  he  virtuously  resolves  to  be  kitten-like  in  his 
wisdom  : — 

"  Spite  of  melancholy  reason 
I  will  have  my  careless  season  ; 
Be  it  songs  of  endless  spring 
Which  the  frolic  Muses  sing  ; 
Jest,  and  Mirth's  unruly  brood 
Dancing  to  the  Phrygian  mood  ! 
Be  it  love,  or  be  it  wine, 
Myrtle  wreath  or  ivy  twine." 

But  "  II  Penseroso  "  all  the  time  is  observing  "  L'Al- 

legro." 

Mr.  Hale  White  has  forgotten  to  note  that  the  manu- 
script stanzas  of  the  "  Ode  to  Duty"  were  printed  (as 
Mr.  Tutin  some  years  since  discovered),  and  were 
cancelled  while  the  volumes  of  1807  were  going  through 
the  press. 

OXFORD  VERSE. 

"  More  Echoes  from  the  '  Oxford  Magazine':  being  a 
Second  Series  of  Reprints  of  Seven  Years." 
Oxford  and  London  :  Frowde.  1896. 

"A  Selection  from  the  Poems  of  George  John 
Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S."  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  T.  Herbert  Warren,  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.  London  :  Longmans. 
1896. 

"  The  Cross  beneath  the  Ring,  and  other  Poems."  By 
the  late  E.  F.  M.  Benecke.  London  :  Sonnenschein. 
1897. 

THE  atmosphere  of  Oxford  life  is  not  conducive  to 
the  production  of  serious  poetry.  The  undying 
charm  of  the  city  itself  has  its  own  poetic  suggestions, 
but  it  contrasts  too  strongly  with  the  restless,  agitated 
modern  life  that  fills  the  ancient  streets  and  "  dream- 
ing" gardens,  to  be  a  source  of  anything  more  than  a 
fitful  elegiac  inspiration  in  the  spirits  to  which  it  most 
appeals.  And  apart  from  the  essential  charm  of 
Oxford,  the  life  of  undergraduates  and  dons,  stimu- 
lating as  it  may  be  to  keen  thought  and  speculation,  is 
not  inspiring  to  budding  poets.  The  new  collection  of 
reprints  from  the  "Oxford  Magazine"  gives  a  very 
faithful  reflex  of  modern  Oxford  life,  and  any  one  who 
reads  the  volume  will  appreciate  what  we  have  just 
said.  Nearly  all  of  it  is  light  verse,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  written  by  dons,  who  are  far  indeed  from 
being  immersed  in  the  academic  labours  and  medita- 
tions once  popularly  supposed  to  be  their  sole  delight  ; 
who  have  many-sided  interests,  nourish  no  illusions, 
and  keenly  appreciate  the  humours  and  little  ironies  of 
their  position.  Very  characteristic  are  the  lines  "Ad 
Lectionem  Suam": — 

"  Though  Truth  enlarge  her  widening  range 
And  Knowledge  be  with  time  increased, 
While  thou,  my  Lecture  !  dost  not  change 
The  least,  .  .  . 

And  listening  crowds,  that  throng  the  spot, 

True  Learning's  cup  intent  to  drain, 
Will  cry,  '  The  old,  familiar  rot 
Again  ! '  " 

These  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Godley,  whose  contribu- 
tions greatly  preponderate  in  the  volume,  as  did  those 
of  "  Q  "  in  the  first  series.  "  Q  "  had  not  Mr.  Godley's 
polished  neatness  of  phrase  nor  his  dry  wit,  but  the 
high  spirits  and  vivacity  of  his  verse,  and  the  often 
delightful  happiness  of  his  parodies,  gave  a  wanner 
and  gayer  atmosphere  to  the  former  collection.  Besides, 
there  is  nothing  here  like  that  charming  Platonic 
dialogue,  "  Agymnasticus,"  which  is  now  a  classic 
among  parodies:  the  present  volume  contains  no  prose. 
Professor  Ker's  Chaucerian  pieces  are  pleasant  poems, 
and  far  more  accurate  imitations  of  Chaucer's  style 
than  the  "  Chaucer"  of  the  first  series,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  so  funny.  However,  there  are  several  good 
things  besides  Mr.  Godley's  in  the  new  series  ;  quite 
one  of  the  best  being  the  satiric  eclogue  of  Researcher 
v.  Extension  Student,  the  Specialist  v.  the  Sciolist,  two 
bugbears  of  modern  Oxford. 

Mr.  Romanes  and  Mr.  Benecke,  who  died,  one  of 
them  in  his  prime,  the  other  in  his  youth,  were  both 
men  of  exceptional  gifts,  who  were  not  poets  born,  but 
who  cultivated  poetry  in  some  earnest.    Mr.  Romanes 


was  a  man  of  science,  Mr.  Benecke  a  scholar  ;  and  the 
verse  of  each  has  the  same  kind  of  limitations,  the  same 
kind  of  deficiencies,  and  the  same  kind  of  interest. 
Though  mainly  concerned  in  life  with  the  pursuits  of 
science,  Mr.  Romanes  had  in  him  a  deep  and  strong 
religious  vein,  which  seemed  to  grow  in  power  towards 
his  death  ;  and  the  best  poems  in  this  volume  are  the 
poems  of  religious  aspiration.  The  sonnet  beginning 
"  I  ask  not  for  thy  Love,  O  Lord,"  is  striking  from  its 
profound  sincerity  and  poignant  fervour.  And  there  is 
the  same  note  struck  throughout ;  sometimes  with  an 
almost  painful  intensity,  like  the  cry  of  an  agonized 
spirit.  Again,  there  is  the  bitter  knowledge  of  over- 
whelming fate  in  the  sonnet  called  "A  Hunt"- — man 
hunted  and  overtaken  by  the  hounds  Decrepitude, 
Disease,  and  Death — which  we  have  not  space  to  quote, 
but  which  is  certainly,  as  the  President  of  Magdalen 
says  in  his  just  and  admirable  preface,  "a  powerful  and 
touching  poem."  It  illustrates  also  Mr.  Romanes* 
radical  faults  as  a  poet,  his  lack  of  interest  in,  or 
mastery  over,  the  technical  side  of  the  art. 

Mr.  Benecke  lost  his  life  in  the  Alps  when  he  was  no 
more  than  twenty-five.  He  had  already  made  some 
noticeable  contributions  to  scholarship,  but  his  mind 
was  of  course  not  fully  matured.  And  with  him,  as 
with  Mr.  Romanes,  poetry  was  more  an  outlet  for 
innermost  thoughts  and  emotions  than  art  pursued  for 
its  own  sake.  Hence  the  immaturity  of  this  little  volume 
is  not  of  the  kind  which  is  atoned  for  by  promise  of 
beauty  to  be  won  later  in  a  more  developed  style.  Heine 
and  Browning  seem  to  have  moulded  the  cast  of 
much  of  Mr.  Benecke's  verse,  in  which  are  reflected 
the  agitations  and  unrest  of  a  mind  drawn  many  ways 
and  labouring  often  under  stress  of  acute  emotion, 
without,  so  far,  finding  peace  or  its  true  place.  In  the 
pieces  at  the  end  of  the  book,  with  their  suggestions 
and  paraphrases  taken  from  the  writer's  classical  studies,' 
there  is  a  more  individual  handling. 

PETER  THE  GREAT. 

"  Peter  the  Great."  By  K.  Waliszewski,  Author  of 
"  The  Romance  of  an  Empress"  &c.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  2  vols. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1897. 

THE  main  features  of  the  career  of  Peter  the  Great 
are  familiar  to  most  readers  of  history  ;  but  M. 
Waliszewski  has  here  filled  in  the  details  of  the  Tsar's 
life  with  a  fulness  and  accuracy  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  possible.  These  two  volumes  are  a  worthy  pendant 
to  the  other  Russian  studies  of  the  author — works  in 
which  he  set  the  mighty  Catherine  before  us  with 
vigorous  and  Rembrandt-like  touches. 

There  is  probably  no  great  historical  character  in 
which  the  lights  and  shades  are  so  startling  as  they  are 
in  the  creator  of  modern  Russia.  Looked  at  from  one 
point  of  view  Peter  is  a  man  of  colossal  mould,  but 
judged  from  the  moral  standpoint  he  is  infinitely  little. 
It  is  pitiful  to  read  of  his  villanies  and  cruelties  ; 
one  rises  from  a  study  of  his  character  appalled  that  a 
man  should  combine  within  himself  so  much  of  the 
angel  and  so  much  of  the  demon.  Yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Napoleon  is  not  so  vivid  or  vital  a  personage 
as  the  soldier  and  reformer  who  preceded  him  by 
one  hundred  years.  As  our  author  remarks,  "  Peter  is 
Russia — her  flesh  and  blood,  her  temperament  and 
genius,  her  virtues  and  her  vices.  With  his  various 
aptitudes,  his  multiplicity  of  effort,  his  tumultuous 
passions,  he  rises  up  before  us,  a  collective  being. 
This  makes  his  greatness.  This  raises  him  far  above 
the  pale  shadows  which  our  feeble  historical  evocation 
strives  to  snatch  out  of  oblivion.  There  is  no  need  to 
call  his  figure  up.  He  stands  before  us  surviving  his 
own  existence,  perpetuating  himself — a  continual  actual 
fact." 

Peter  learned  to  become  a  warrior  in  a  good  school 
— the  school  of  defeat.  Again  and  again  were  his 
raw  levies  beaten  by  the  Swedish  veterans  under  the 
victorious  Charles  XII.  ;  and  once,  at  Narva,  the  defeat 
was  both  ignominious  and  shameful.  But  all  experi- 
ence that  is  worth  having  is  dearly  bought ;  and  Peter 
bided  his  time.  His  reverses  administered  to  his  troops 
a  more  effective  and  lasting  discipline  than  any  which 
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they  could  possibly  have  received  by  other  means  and 
conditions.  The  men  gradually  rose  with  their  leader, 
acquiring  something  of  his  indomitable  courage  and 
perseverance.  So,  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  Russian 
finally  overcame  the  all-conquering  Swede  at  the  battle 
of  Pultowa.  This  engagement  was  the  first  great  step 
in  the  building  up  of  modern  Russia. 

The  first  man  to  influence  Peter  in  his  work  as  a 
State  instructor  was  Patrick  Gordon,  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
Royalist  laird,  but  his  life  was  cut  short,  and  Francis 
Lefort,  who  succeeded  him  as  chief  friend  and  counsellor, 
exercised  greater  and  more  durable  influence  over  Peter 
than  any  other  mentor.  It  was  he  who  initiated  him 
into  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  by 
showing  him  how  much  Muscovy  was  behind  the  rest 
of  Europe  in  these  respects,  he  greatly  moulded  the 
Tsar's  ideas  and  aspirations.  Considering  the  boorish 
and  brutal  nature  which  Peter  originally  possessed,  and 
whose  instincts  to  the  last  he  did  not  always  endeavour 
to  su|  press,  he  really  made  wonderful  strides  in  civili- 
zation and  progress,  both  individual  and  national. 
Having  reorganized  his  army,  he  set  to  work  to  create 
a  navy,  which  he  accomplished  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
that  would  have  disheartened  any  other  man.  When 
he  began  his  labours  in  this  direction  he  was  shut  out 
of  both  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  solitary 
port  of  Archangel  was  the  only  one  of  which  the 
Russian  navy  could  boast.  However,  he  invited  from 
Austria,  Venice,  Prussia  and  Holland  skilled  engineers, 
architects  and  artillerymen,  and  ships  were  rapidly  con- 
structed. Young  members  of  the  nobility  were  ordered 
to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  Holland  and 
Italy,  where  they  were  to  take  note  of  all  matters  in 
connexion  with  shipbuilding  and  naval  equipments. 
Other  persons  were  sent  to  Germany  to  study  the 
military  art. 

Peter  himself  took  a  personal  part  in  the  acquisition 
of  military  and  naval  knowledge  abroad,  for  he  made 
it  his  boast  to  shirk  no  labour,  difficulty,  or  danger  which 
he  set  others  to  encounter.  Accordingly,  he  left  Russia 
in  1697  on  an  educational  tour  ;  and  in  the  guise  of  an 
inferior  official  of  the  Embassy  under  Lefort,  he  visited 
the  three  Baltic  provinces  and  Prussia,  Hanover  and 
Holland.  At  Amsterdam,  and  also  at  Zaandam,  he 
worked  for  a  time  as  a  common  shipwright,  and  to  the 
practice  of  shipbuilding  and  kindred  trades  he  added 
the  study  of  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  geography, 
and  even  anatomy  and  surgery.  Accepting  an  invita- 
tion from  William  III.  to  visit  England,  this  extra- 
ordinary man  spent  about  three  months  partly  in  London 
and  partly  at  Deptford,  labouring  to  amass  all  kinds  of 
useful  information.  It  is  both  curious  and  interesting 
to  read  that  while  in  England  he  was  made  an  honorary 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford  University.  When  he  returned  to 
Russia,  he  had  in  his  train  about  five  hundred  English 
engineers,  artificers,  surgeons,  artillerymen,  artisans, 
&c.  On  reaching  Russia,  he  lost  no  time  in  crushing 
the  strcltsy,  a  kind  of  ancient  militia,  and  then  he  set 
to  work  to  institute  reforms.  He  regulated  the  Press, 
ordered  translations  to  be  made  and  published  of  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  foreign  authors,  and  esta- 
blished naval  and  other  schools.  Arithmetic  as  now 
understood  was  also  introduced.  Changes  in  dress, 
manners  and  etiquette  were  forcibly  inaugurated  ;  trade 
with  foreign  countries,  which  was  formerly  punished  as 
a  crime,  was  now  not  only  encouraged,  but  rendered 
obligatory  upon  the  merchants  ;  and  the  organization 
of  the  law  and  of  the  national  Church  was  reformed. 
All  this  was  very  good  and  very  admirable,  and  the 
reformer  was  well  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  "  thorough  " 
in  his  creation  of  a  new  Russia. 

But  now  comes  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  As  a  man 
Peter  was  revolting  to  the  last  degree.  The  orgies 
which  he  led,  and  which  he  compelled  others  to  assist 
in,  were  infamous,  and  a  positive  disgrace  to  humanity. 
His  habits  were  frequently  offensive  and  disgusting, 
and  a  perusal  of  some  of  the  chapters  in  M.  Walis- 
zewski's  work  on  this  head  would  seem  to  point  to 
partial  insanity.  Peter  was  likewise  devilish  in  his 
cruelty.  There  is  not  any  single  incident  in  modern 
history  more  fearful  than  his  suppression  of  the  streltsy. 
The  executions  were  carried  out  wholesale,  and  when 
the  first  batch  of  200  of  the  condemned  passed  Peter's 
house,  the  Tsar  himself  beheaded  five  of  them  on  the 


road.  He  began  with  his  own  hands  the  torture  of 
his  son  Alexis,  who  only  escaped  further  torments  by 
having  his  veins  opened  by  the  Court  physician.  Four- 
teen torture  chambers  were  at  work  for  days  with 
Peter's  enemies,  or  supposed  enemies,  the  Emperor 
directing  personally  all  these  unparalleled  barbarities. 
Many  other  fiendish  deeds  Peter  committed  which 
nothing  can  justify,  either  on  the  ground  of  necessary 
reprisals  or  of  personal  safety. 

But  it  is  a  marvellous  story,  this  of  Peter  the  Great — 
with  all  his  failings,  his  virtues,  his  reforms,  and  his 
struggles — and  it  has  been  told  with  great  spirit  by  the 
author,  who  is  able  to  include  in  his  narrative  many  new 
anecdotes,  and  much  other  material  that  is  practically 
new  to  English  readers.  The  work  has  been  excellently 
translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd. 

TWO  RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 

"Sermons  for  the  Queen's  Commemoration."  By 
various  Writers.    London  :  Skeffington.  1897. 

"The  Influence  of  the  Scottish  Church."  By  Henry 
Cowan,  D.D.    London  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  1896. 

THE  purpureal  Dean  Farrar  leads  a  loyal  team  of 
five  waggish  divines,  who  commemorate  the  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  in  boisterous  pagans  of  praise  and  exagge- 
rated thanksgiving.  Have  we  not  Temperance  Societies, 
the  photograph,  the  sewing  machine,  the  harmonium, 
the  chromolithograph,  and  eighty-eight  new  Colonial 
bishops?  Have  we  not  filched  four  millions  of  miles 
of  territory  since  1837  ?  Let  us,  then,  rejoice  without 
stint.  Mr.  Chaplain  Murphy  also  reminds  us  that  the 
Queen  herself  might  have  been  slain  like  the  pot-valiant 
Belshazzar  ;  she  might  have  chewed  the  cud,  in  clawed 
and  hairy  solitude,  like  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  or  even  have 
been  eaten  of  worms  ;  but,  after  all,  she  has  escaped 
from  all  these  little  accidents.  In  short,  this  is  the 
funniest  book  ever  yet  put  forth  by  Messrs.  Skeffington, 
and  Dean  Farrar  cannot  fail,  as  usual,  to  beget  certain 
smiles,  as  he  always  hopes  to  do,  but  scarcely  the 
"smiles  which  have  no  cruelty." 

Dr.  Cowan  is,  like  every  good  Glasgow  person,  an 
enthusiastic  patriot  ;  but  he  should  not  allow  his  zeal  to 
outrun  the  limits  of  veracity.  His  theme  is  the 
enormous  influence  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  upon  Christen- 
dom and  especially  upon  our  poor  Macridden  England. 
For  this  purpose  the  Kirk  is  made  to  begin  with 
St.  Columba,  that  broth  of  a  saintly  boy,  and  all 
his  train  of  Irish  successors,  who  are  artfully  annexed 
for  Scotland  alike  in  birth,  blood,  brains  and  theology. 
Waxing  boldly  general  on  the  strength  of  one  disputed 
passage  in  Bede,  St.  Aidan  and  all  the  Northern  saints 
are  claimed  as  purely  Presbyterian  and  Caledonian, 
although  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  any  of  them 
except  St.  Cuthbert  were  Scotch  at  all.  The  early 
Kirk  having  by  these  means  accomplished  everything 
that  could  be  done,  totally  disappears  for  centuries,  and 
we  next  get  a  paean  upon  modern  Scotch  missionaries, 
those  pioneers  of  annexation,  civilization  and  decima- 
tion. Then  we  rush  back  again  to  the  inevitable  John 
Knox,  who  not  only  gave  the  "character  and 
mould  "  of  our  Thirty-nine  Articles,  patient  as  they 
are  of  a  Catholic  interpretation,  but  by  his  influence 
really  overcame  the  Armada,  bred  our  Cromwells, 
changed  our  dynasties  and  played  all  manner  of  Scottish 
tricks  upon  us,  until  at  last  we  had  the  audacity  to 
turn  out  those  of  the  obtruding  ministers  who  refused 
to  fulfil  the  functions  of  their  office.  The  ghost  of 
John  Knox,  it  would  seem,  simply  rode  poor  benighted 
England  for  centuries,  and  is  hardly  yet  unhorsed. 
The  Methodist  New  Connexion  is  for  Dr.  Cowan 
one  proof  of  it,  the  popularity  of  Chalmers  is  another, 
and  the  Dissenting  aroma  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  is  a  third.  As  for  Ireland,  we  have  all  heard  of 
Ulster  and  the  Orangemen.  In  France  there  were  the 
Scots  Guards  and,  more  doubtfully,  English  Duns 
Scotus,  the  author  of  Mariolatrous  tenets.  Item,  there 
were  Major  George  Buchanan  and  certain  Waldensian, 
Moravian  and  similar  Sawnies.  Of  course,  the  Refor- 
mation, American  Independence,  French  Revolution, 
Home  Rule  for  Heligoland,  and  other  great  move- 
ments are  also  really  Scotch  in  their  origin.  Consider- 
ing that  the  finest  prospect  a  Scotchman  ever  has 
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in  his  country  is  the  road  to  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
that  the  blue  bonnets  everlastingly  swarm  over  the 
Border,  that  Dr.  Cowan  diligently  searches  for  all  the 
influences  he  can  detect  or  feign,  one  is  grateful  that 
matters  are  no  worse.  The  world  has  not  been  wholly 
trodden  under  the  broad  flat  feet  of  the  Kirk  as  yet, 
but  too  much  so  perchance.  We  poor  English  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  the  deafening  drawl  of  Scotch 
logic,  until  we  have  almost  become  a  passive  prey  to  the 
invader.  Sawney,  with  a  porridge-fed  inside  (like  an 
office  paste-pot),  with  his  gluey  soul  and  his  green  eye 
ever  set  on  the  main  chance,  now  aspires  to  rule  his 
ancient  conquerors,  and  Dr.  Cowan  chuckles  at  the 
thought  that  the  ugly  thistle  squeezes  out  the  sweeter 
rose.  His  book  is  likely  to  serve  at  least  one  good 
purpose  :  it  will  put  people  on  their  guard  against  the 
influence  of  the  Scottish  Kirk. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

"  The  Wilderness  and  its  Tenants."    By  John  Madden. 
London :  Simpkin.  1897. 

THE  book  of  nature  has  been  interpreted  in  many 
ways.  Some  students  have  passed  their  life  in 
the  jungle,  transcribing  direct  from  its  pages  ;  others 
have  used  the  public  library,  gathering  and  annotating 
such  experiences,  and  putting  on  them  a  new  construc- 
tion wholly  their  own.  Each  class  of  work  has  its 
place  and  its  readers.  But  when  a  gentleman  who  has 
himself  been  a  great  traveller,  who  has  camped  and 
shot  in  the  African  wilderness,  who  has  been  present  at 
the  deliberations  of  North  American  chiefs,  carried  his 
rifle  over  thousands  of  miles  of  ground,  hunted  in 
Mexico,  roughed  it  in  Australia,  and  crossed  many 
oceans — when  one  who  has  seen  so  much  of  wild  nature 
devotes  himself  on  his  return  to  an  extended  course  of 
reading,  embracing  the  whole  literature  of  sport  and 
natural  history  and  a  great  deal  more  besides,  and 
embodies  the  results  of  his  own  varied  experiences  and 
of  his  vast  collection  of  extracts  in  three  volumes  of 
close  reading  under  the  above  title,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  he  has  produced  what  is  in  many  ways  a  very 
remarkable  book.  Such  is  indeed  the  case.  Of  Mr. 
Madden  we  know  nothing  ;  but  if  we  are  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  him  after  a  careful  study  of  his  most 
laborious  and  interesting  compilation,  it  is  that  he  has 
given  us  too  many  good  things,  a  surfeit  of  excellently 
arranged  extracts  from  upwards  of  four  hundred  works 
in  many  languages,  to  say  nothing  of  references  on 
every  other  page  to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica" 
and  Government  Returns.  The  whole  would  un- 
doubtedly have  reached  and  delighted  a  far  larger 
class  of  readers  had  the  author  published  it,  as  he 
apparently  had  some  idea  of  doing,  as  a  series  of 
separate  works. 

For  the  variety  of  topics  embraced  in  the  three  volumes 
under  notice  are  bewildering  ;  nor,  we  venture  to  say, 
can  the  author  be  held  quite  free  from  the  charge  of 
having  wandered  more  than  occasionally  from  the 
point.  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  find  fault 
with  a  book  which  we  have  found  in  every  way  delight- 
ful reading.  We  would  rather  give  some  idea  of  the 
marvellous  ground  covered  in  the  space  of  fifteen 
hundred  pages  of  a  large  assortment  of  types.  And 
here  let  us  once  for  all  dismiss  so  trifling  a  matter  in  a 
work  of  this  magnitude,  and  express  our  regret  that  the 
printing  was  not  more  worthy  of  the  book.  Typogra- 
phical errors  are  too  frequent ;  and  a  good,  or  rather 
bad,  sample  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  spellings, 
both  wrong,  of  the  name  of  a  well-known  Australian 
explorer  and  writer,  who  is  given  in  two  footnotes  as 
Favenac  and  Favense  respectively. 

It  were  easy  to  give  a  summary  of  the  three  volumes 
from  a  cursory  glance  at  the  voluminous  analytical 
table  of  contents  that  precedes  each  chapter,  or  the 
very  copious  index,  of  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred 
items,  with  which  the  third  volume  concludes.  We 
prefer,  however,  trusting  to  the  impressions  of  our 
recent  reading  of  the  book  ;  and  we  seem  to  have  been 
carried  successively  into  every  part,  civilized  and 
savage,  of  the  globe.  Life  on  board  ship  and  in  camp 
is  described  with  such  minuteness  that  we  can  recall  the 
scenes  long  forgotten  of  our  own  experiences  in  wilder 


continents,  and  this  is  surely  a  more  severe  test  of  the 
author's  vivid  manner  than  were  he  merely  to  bring 
before  us  scenes  of  which  we  had  no  personal  experience. 
All  the  great  phenomena  of  tropical  and  arctic  nature — 
the  blizzard,  the  tornado,  the  sandstorm  and  the  cyclone 
— are  described  with  a  minuteness  that  one  looks  for  in 
vain  in  many  better  known  works,  the  author  supple- 
menting the  most  graphic  accounts  he  could  borrow 
with  his  own  often  attractive  impressions.  Roughly 
speaking,  one-third  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  practical  meteorology,  and  the  chapters 
dealing  with  tropical  climates  are  replete  with  valuable 
information  for  intending  travellers. 

In  another  volume  Mr.  Madden's  theme  is  sport,  and 
we  get  a  mass  of  information,  culled  from  a  number  of 
sources  and  strung  together  by  one  who  is  obviously 
no  mean  sportsman  himself,  on  every  branch  of  sport 
with  rod  and  gun,  from  tarpon-fishing  to  the  capture  of 
eels  on  night-lines,  and  from  wildfowling  on  our  own 
coasts  to  the  pursuit  of  the  largest  African  and  American 
game.  Nor  is  that  field  natural  history,  which  should 
never  be  separated  from  such  sport,  neglected,  and  on 
the  subject  of  bird  migration,  as  on  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  beasts  and  birds  that  dwell  in  the  jungle  with 
those  of  the  plains,  the  author  is  most  entertaining. 
The  account  of  the  disappearance  of  the  great  herds  of 
game  is  accompanied  by  an  eloquent  defence,  with 
which  we  are  in  entire  sympathy,  of  the  veracity  of  many 
travellers  of  the  past  generation,  whom  stay-at-home 
reviewers  have  been  too  ready  to  class  as  Munchausens. 

Want  of  space,  however,  forbids  our  dealing  at 
greater  length  with  Mr.  Madden's  volumes.  They  are 
eminently  deserving  of  praise,  were  it  only  on  account 
of  the  enormous  labour  that  must  have  been  expended 
in  their  production.  And  they  are  more  than  so  much 
delightful  reading,  for  here  are  to  be  found  an 
anthology  and  a  bibliography  ;  and  when  we  say  that 
the  quotations  range  over  all  time,  from  the  Scriptures 
and  Herodotus,  Horace  and  the  Koran,  Aristotle  and 
Chateaubriand,  down  to  Pierre  Loti  and  recent  impres- 
sions of  London  evening  papers,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
author  and  compiler  has,  quite  unconsciously,  provided 
the  leader-writer  with  a  new  and  undreamed-of  vade- 
mecum.  This,  we  venture  to  think,  lies  outside  the 
province  of  the  book  as  defined  by  the  author,  but  that 
in  no  way  lowers  its  value.  He  has  expressed  his 
regrets  here  and  there  at  not  being  able  to  include 
chapters  on  a  variety  of  topics — among  them  astronomy 
and  "insect  pests" — and  the  memory  of  the  pleasure 
we  have  felt  in  reading  his  first  contribution  to  literature 
prompts  us  to  hope  that  we  may  yet  read  all  that  he 
had  to  omit. 

NEW  FICTION. 

"  A  Peakland  Faggot :  Tales  Told  of  Milton  Folk."  By 
R.  Murray  Gilchrist.  London  :  Grant  Richards. 
1897. 

MR.  MURRAY  GILCHRIST  has  tried  his  hand  at 
a  most  interesting  form  of  short  story — the  story 
that  is  short  enough  to  be  printed  in  two  columns  of 
the  "  Saturday  Review  " — and  he  is  in  some  instances  so 
successful  that  the  reader  is  inevitably  thrown  back  from 
the  consideration  of  the  particular  work  before  him  to 
the  more  general  consideration  of  what  can,  and  what 
cannot,  be  done  in  the  small  space  of  two  columns.  If, 
for  instance,  we  are  conscious  of  a  certain  dissatis- 
faction with  the  incident  named  "A  Family  Supper," 
we  must  confess  to  an  inability  to  discover  any  surface 
faults  that  could  afford  a  reasonable  explanation  of  our 
dissatisfaction.  The  incident  is  not  so  big  as  to  be 
crippled,  in  any  obvious  way,  by  its  confinement  in 
such  narrow  quarters  ;  it  is  fully  and  pointedly  recorded 
in  the  short  space,  it  is  not  told  or  explained,  it  stands 
of  itself.  And  though  the  incident  is  small,  the  drama 
which  turns  on  it  is  highly  tragic  ;  without  overstrain 
at  any  particular  point  the  little  incident  reveals  many 
big  things.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  superficial  reason  why 
"A.  Family  Supper"  should  not  be  a  fine  work  of  art, 
and  yet,  most  certainly,  it  is  not.  No  reader  would 
pause  in  his  reading  to  enjoy  it,  or  linger  over  the 
taste  of  it.  The  scene  does  not  sink  into  the  mind  ; 
the  drama  does  not  catch  hold  of  the  imagination  ;  in 
an  hour  it  will  be  forgotten  ;  and  one  would  neither 
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wish  to  recall  it  for  pleasure's  sake  nor  be  moved 
to  read  it  again.  It  would  be  easier  to  find  fault 
with  another  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's  stories,  "  The  Gaffer's 
Masterpiece."  An  old  stone-breaker  has  spent  two 
years  in  making-  a  little  model  of  the  valley  and 
his  native  village  ;  cottages,  trees,  church  and 
churchyard— everything  is  faithfully  reproduced  in 
miniature,  even  to  the  coloured  glass  of  the  church 
windows  and  the  thatch  of  the  cottage  roofs.  Mr. 
Gilchrist  must  have  seen  such  a  model,  and  it  must 
have  so  caught  his  fancy  that  he  cast  about  for  a  way 
of  using  it.  Unfortunately,  instead  of  allowing  his 
fancy  free  play,  he  throws  the  miniature  village  away 
upon  a  story.  A  drunken  fool,  passing  by  when  the 
old  man  is  asleep,  sets  fire  to  it.  "  The  gaffer  woke 
when  the  church  fell  in  ruins.  He  whimpered  at 
first,  but  soon  was  silent.  When  the  last  spark  had 
died  he  rose  and  clasped  his  forehead  and  tottered 
homewards."  We  are  not  taken  in  at  all — we  blankly 
refuse  to  be  moved.  The  little  model  was  charm- 
ing, it  sticks  in  our  imagination  ;  the  burning 
of  it  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  miniature 
valley  did  not  take  the  author's  fancy  because  it  was 
destroyed  by  a  fool's  hand,  but  for  certain  entirely  sub- 
jective reasons  ;  and  if  he  wished  to  write  about  it,  he 
should  have  written  subjectively.  A  horrid  accident,  a 
tragedy  of  this  sort,  cannot  effectively  be  stowed  away 
in  six  concluding  lines.  Such  things  require  space  and 
leisure.  And  with  this  objection  we  should  be  inclined 
to  go  back  on  "A  Family  Supper,"  and  declare  that, 
although  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  where  and  why  the 
shoe  pinches,  such  a  human  drama  cannot  be  effectively 
stated  in  two  columns.  When  men  and  women  begin 
to  act  they  want  elbow-room. 

"Mr.  Peters"  (Bliss,  Sands  &  Co.),  by  Riccardo 
Stephens,  keeps  us  attentive  till  the  very  end  of  its 
closely  packed  412  pages.  It  has  an  admirable  plot  of 
the  sensational  kind  and  one  living  character — the 
tobacconist's  girl,  Em'ly. 

"Abbe"  Constantin  "  (John  MacQueen),  by  Ludovic 
Halevy,  translated  by  TheVese  Batbedat,  is  a  fairly 
good  rendering  of  the  well-known  novel.  French  con- 
structions have  been,  perhaps  deliberately,  given  literally 
in  places  where  the  English  equivalent  would  have  been 
better.  The  spirit  of  the  novelist  has  been  sympathetically 
preserved. 

"A  Flirtation  with  Truth"  (John  MacQueen),  by 
Curtis  Yorke,  abounds  in  witty  dialogue  and  anecdote, 
but  breaks  down  badly  towards  the  end,  the  plot  be- 
coming quite  vacuously  improbable.  In  general  style  it 
is  the  best  work  its  author  has  yet  done. 

"  Fierceheart  the  Soldier"  (Innes  &  Co.),  by  J.  C. 
Snaith,  is  full  of  irritating  mannerisms  and  has  a  style 
obviously  suffering  from  indigestion  of  Meredith  and 
Charles  Readein  equal  proportions.  Where  the  whimsi- 
cality is  not  over-elaborated,  however,  it  is  attractive. 
The  book  is  a  clever,  freakish  bit  of  writing  on  a  stirring 
subject. 

"A  Lady  of  Wales"  (Horace  Cox),  by  Vincent 
Leatherdale,  is  a  conscientious  but  doughy  story  of  the 
siege  of  Chester. 

"  Kakemonos  "  (John  Lane),  by  W.  Carlton  Dawe, 
is  a  lively  collection  of  "Tales  of  the  Far  East."  China 
has  lately  succeeded  Kipling-India  as  a  background  for 
short  stories,  and  these  are  among  the  best  Chinese 
sketches  we  have  come  across. 

"Merlin"  (Neville  Beeman),  by  Mr.  M  ,  was  a 

disappointment  to  us  after  "  The  Chest  of  Opium,"  in 
which  the  author  showed  that  he  knew  his  subject  and 
could  write  about  it.  Let  him  stick  to  pigtails  and  fat- 
backed  Chinese  corpses  :  he  can  show  their  gruesome 
interest  to  the  public  and  they  give  him  a  province  of 
his  own  ;  whereas  unhappy  romances  of  this  type  are 
being  issued,  we  believe,  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  a  week, 
complete,  with  a  picture  on  the  cover. 

"The  Track  of  Midnight"  (Sampson  Low),  by 
G.  Firth  Scott,  and  "The  Birthright"  (Bowden),  by 
Joseph  Hocking,  would  be  sound  books  for  a  boy. 
They  teem  with  adventure  and  fighting.  Mr.  Hocking's 
hero  is  rather  oppressively  muscular  ;  and  Mr.  Hocking's 
preface  is  rather  oppressively  self-advertising.  Other- 
wise, we  liked  his  Cornish  tale,  more  especially  where 
it  did  not  crush  us  with  the  local  dialect. 


REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

rPHE  "  Fortnightly  Review "  opens  with  an  article  signed 
J.  "  Vindex"  on  what  he  calls  "A  Plot  against  British  Interests 
in  the  Levant."  He  is  under  the  impression,  not  strongly 
supported  by  evidence,  that  Greece  was  manoeuvred  into  the 
late  war  by  the  Dreikaiserbund  with  the  view  of  enabling 
Germany  to  revenge  herself  upon  us  in  return  for  the  check  in 
the  Transvaal.  T  he  whole  situation  is  ludicrously  exaggerated. 
Who  will  believe  that  even  with  German  officers  the  Greek 
army  "  may  be  moulded  in  a  short  time  into  a  body  of  100,000 
troops  equal  to  any  in  Europe  "  ?  or  that  the  German  Emperor 
will  find  in  the  Greek  navy  "the  nucleus  of  a  power  which  may 
be  developed  to  formidable  dimensions  ;  while  the  commercial 
marine  of  Greece,  controlled  and  fostered  by  Germany,  will 
seriously  menace  our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean"  ?  The 
articles  on  "The  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee"  do  not  call  for  much 
notice,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Salmon's  very  readable 
sketch  of  our  Colonies  and  their  relations  with  the  Mother- 
country  at  the  Queen's  accession.  England's  good  fortune  is 
truly  amazing  ;  it  is  almost  incredible  that  her  stupidly  blind 
policy  of  indifference  should  not  have  lost  her  all  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  Traill's  review  of  English  literature  in  the  Victorian  era 
reeks  with  laudatory  commonplace  ;  our  postal  and  tele- 
graphic progress  is  treated  exhaustively  and  critically  by  Mr. 
Henniker  Heaton  ;  and  Mr.  William  Bear  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  the  permanent  restoration 
of  agricultural  prosperity  so  long  as  the  standard  of  value 
continues  to  appreciate.  The  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on 
"  The  Modern  French  Drama,"  by  M.  Augustin  Filon,  is 
interesting,  but  utterly  without  value  as  criticism.  He  actually 
believes  that  a  volume  of  Dumas's  sayings  "must  be  placed 
on  the  same  shelf  with  Pascal's  Thoughts,  with  Montaigne's 
Essays,  and  with  the  Maxims  of  Larochefoucauld  !  "  Mr. 
Hamilton  Aide  discourses  amusingly  on  the  celebrated  Corsican 
bandit-brothers,  Antoine  and  Jacques  Bellacoscia  ;  but  he  con- 
tradicts himself  on  pp.  890  and  894,  saying  in  the  one  place 
that  Jacques  is  still  in  the  "  macchie,"  whilst  in  the  other  we 
read  that  he  died  two  years  ago.  Judge  O'Connor  Morris 
effusively  reviews  Captain  Mahan's  "  Nelson,"  which  he  declares 
has  easily  surpassed  the  Lives  by  Southey,  Laughton,  and  De 
la  Graviere.  In  our  opinion  Southey  has  yet  to  be  beaten. 
Mr.  Joseph  Rock  treats  of  "The  New  Era  at  Hyderabad." 
On  the  downfall  of  Survar  Jung,  the  future  seems  to  him  more 
promising,  but  the  Berar  question  requires  early  solution.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Wilson  writes  with  knowledge  on  "  The  Naval  and 
Colonial  Policy  of  Germany."  He  thinks  we  are  inclined  to 
underestimate  the  German  navy,  but  at  the  same  time  perceives 
that  a  war  with  her  would  involve  less  risk  than  a  war  with 
France.  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  contributes  an  article  of 
importance  on  Imperial  Free-trade,  with  reference  to  the  Cana- 
dian tariff  proposals  ;  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  thinks  that  the  French 
are  painting  and  exhibiting  too  many  pictures  at  the  Salons  ; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Williams  makes  some  valuable  comments  from 
personal  experience  on  the  Graeco-Turkish  war.  A  moderate 
number. 

The  current  number  of  "Blackwood's  Magazine"  is  just  a 
little  tame  ;  though  perhaps  "  Maga's ''  militant  reputation, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  very  prickly  appearance  of  her  cover, 
is  apt  to  make  her  readers  unreasonably  bloodthirsty  in  their 
expectations.  Still,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  a  right  to  look  for 
somebody's  scalp  as  we  turn  over  the  pages,  and  we  cannot  be 
put  off  with  Sir  William's — we  have  seen  it  so  often.  The  Oppo- 
sition, as  "  Maga  "  has  pointed  out  once  or  twice  before,  has 
been  wilfully  hampering  the  Government  in  its  relations  with 
the  Powers  ;  it  has,  moreover,  unjustifiably  encouraged  Greece. 
But,  in  addition  to  these  somewhat  familiar  crimes,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  has  had  the  audacity  to  back  his  opinions 
with  the  name  of  Canning,  the  Canning  who  in  1823  laid  the 
responsibility  of  Spain's  revolutionary  troubles  at  the  door  of  a 
meddlesome  Opposition.  In  his  article  on  "  Retrievers  and 
How  to  Break  them,"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Smith  brings 
forward  certain  principles  which  will  interest  the  general  public 
as  well  as  the  trainer  ;  but  as  a  piece  of  writing  the  article  lags. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  describes  the  real  D'Artagnan  as  he 
reveals  himself  in  his  own  Memoirs.  The  intrepid  figure  stands 
very  much  as  he  is  described  by  Dumas,  except  that  in  the 
piece  of  fiction  he  is  stripped  of  the  numerous  bonnes  fortimes 
which  he  could  not  so  lightly  have  dispensed  with  in  real  life. 
And,  oddly  enough,  the  one  gallant  adventure,  which  Dumas 
allows  the  hero  who  really  enjoyed  so  many,  appears  to  be 
largely  a  matter  of  the  novelist's  own  invention.  The  short 
story  is  likely  to  be  the  weakest  element  in  an  English  maga- 
zine ;  but  "  A  Doubtful  Acquisition "  is  almost  too  blank  to 
serve  any  sort  of  purpose. 

Now  and  then,  though  at  remarkably  rare  .ntervals,  a  short 
story  that  is  something  more  than  just  readable  does  crop  up 
in  one  or  other  of  the  magazines.  A  good  many  months  ago, 
for  instance,  "  Macmillan's "  printed  some  charming  Indian 
tales — two  at  least.  Presumably  the  editor  has  kept  an  eye  on  the 
author  of  "The  Wings  of  a  Dove,"  for  such  things  are  worth 
more  than  many  articles.  The  June  number  of  "  Macmillan's  '* 
has  a  paper,  rather  less  philosophical  than  it  should  be,  on  the 
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abuse  of  dialect ;  a  chat  about  the  growth  of  games  in 
America  ;  and  yet  another  article  upon  Nelson — Nelson  and 
his  biographers  ;  and  Professor  Tyrrell  criticizes  Mr.  Palgrave's 
"  Landscape  in  Poetry." 

Mr.  Basil  Williams  points  out,  in  "  Longman's  Magazine," 
how  much  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  great  telegraph 
system  in  Persia  is  under  English  control.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  realize  exactly  what  is  meant  by  such  vague  and 
weighty  terms  as  foreign  influence  and  foreign  interests  in 
China,  for  instance,  or  Turkey  or  Persia  ;  and  Mr.  Williams's 
illustration  will  come  as  a  welcome  ray  of  light.  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  is  revealed  this  month  in  one  of  his  digging  moods. 
The  spade  cf  research  is  at  work  upon  Marlborough  in 
"  Blackwood's,"  and  in  "Longman's"  Mr.  Lang  lingers  over 
Pickle  the  Spy  and  Mr.  Millar's  criticisms.  Miss  Gabrielle 
Festing  selects  and  arranges  some  love-letters  written  by  Lady 
Erroll  to  the  man  she  married  late  in  life— John  Hookham 
Frere.  They  are  very  entertaining.  Indeed  the  articles  which 
might  be  classed  roughly  under  the  head  of  memoirs  form  the 
chief  strength  of  the  monthly  magazine. 

Certainly  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  "  Temple  Bar"  for  this 
month.  The  journal  of  Countess  Franchise  Krasinska  has 
already  afforded  material  for  a  charming  article  in  another 
place,  and  here  is  a  second,  also  charming.  Readers  of 
"  Temple  Bar  "  will  bs  sorry  to  reach  the  conclusion  of  Miss 
Rhoda  Broughton's  "  Dear  Faustina"  ;  it  has  been  a  very  good 
thing  month  by  month.  The  author  was  paid  a  big  compli- 
ment the  other  day  in  a  not  very  celebrated  journal.  The  critic 
picked  out  some  of  Faustina's  most  delightfully  extravagant 
sayings,  and  then  sneered  over  them  at  Miss  Broughton, 
unconscious  that  she  had  written  them  with  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  their  extravagance. 

THIS  WEEK'S  EOOKS. 

Art  and  Life  and  the  Building  and  Decoration  of  Cities.    Rivington.  6s. 
Backward  Looking  :  Verses.    Simpkin  Marshall. 
Belgium,  Cities  of  (Grant  Allen).    Richards,    y.  6d. 
Bob  Covington  (A.  C.  Gunter).  Routledge. 

Comines,  The  History  of.   2  vols.  (Trios.  Danett).    David  Nutt. 
Coriolanus  (R.  F.  Cholmeley).    Arnold,    is.  6d. 

Eastern  Crisis  and  British  Policy,  The  (G.  H.  Perris).    Chapman  &  Hall.    is.  6d. 

Ecstacy  (Louis  Couperus).    Henry,  is. 

Ely  Cathedral  (W.  E.  Dickson).  Isbister. 

Ezekiel  (R.  G.  Moulton).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d. 

Father  Hilarion  (K.  Douglas  King).    Hutchinson.  6s. 

Garden,  Orchard,  and  Spinney,  In  (Phil  Robinson).    Isbister.  6s. 

Girls  at  the  Grange,  The  (Florence  Warden).    White.  6s. 

Great  Britain,  A  Tour  through  in  170,  (W.  MacRitchie).    Stock.  6s. 

Impossibilities  (Israfel  Mondego).    Henry.  4J. 

Ireland,  The  Dolmens  of.   3  vols.  (W.  C.  Borlase).    Chapman  &  Hall. 

Irish  University  Question,  The  (Archbishop  of  Dublin).    Browne  &  Nolan. 

King  John  (F.  P.  B  .rnard).    Arnold,    It.  id. 

Klersdorp  Gold  Fields.  The  (G.  A.  Denny).    Macmillan.  42*. 

Labor  in  the  Longest  Reign  (Sidney  Webb).    Richards,  is. 

Larramys,  The  (George  Ford).    Hutchinson.  6s. 

Light  of  the  Eye,  The  (H.  J.  Chaytor).    Digby,  Long.    3*.  6d. 

Milton,  The  Age  of  (J.  H.  B.  Masterman).    Bell.    3s.  6d. 

Monetary  Situation  in  1807,  The  (G.  M.  Boissevain).    Macmillan.  is. 

My  Father  as  1  Recall  Him  (Mamie  Dickens).    Roxburghe  Press. 

Not  So  Bad  After  All  (Nat  Gould).  Routledge. 

Peakland  Faggot,  A  (R.  Murray  Gilchrist).  Richards. 

Queen  Victoria,  The  Reign  of  (J.  H.  Rose).    Blackie.    is.  gd. 

Renee  Orlis  (Henri  Ardel).  Plon. 

Romance  of  Golden  Star,  The  (George  Griffith).    White.    Jf.  6d. 
Ruskin  et  la  Religion  de  li  Beaute  (R.  de  la  Sezeranne).  Hachette. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (W.  C.  E.  Newtolt).  Isbister. 
Samson  Agonistes  (Milton's)  (E.  K  Chambers).  Blackie. 
Sur  les  Marches  du  Temple  (Henri  Ouvre).  Perrin. 
Trick  of  Fame,  A.    2  vols.  (W.  Hamilton  Fyfe).  Bentley. 
Women  Novelists  of  Queen  Victoria's  Reign.    Hurst  &  Blackett. 
Woodland  Life,  The  (Edward  Thomas).  Blackwood. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknotuledged. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

T>  OYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— Every  Evening. 

GRAND  OPERA. 
For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 
Box  Office  now  open. 

PMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY   EVENING,  The  New 

~  Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Grand  Variety  Enter- 
tainment— Mr.  Arthur  Rol^rts  as  the  great  Trickoli.    Doors  open  at  .45. 

PADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  TVo 

of  £%o,  One  of  £^o,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

FENCING  A  SPECIALITY. 

"MCPHERSON'S       HIGH  -  CLASS  GYMNASIUM, 
XVA  30  SLOANE  STREET. 

UNDER    ROYAL  PATRONAGE. 

lastruction  in  all  Physical  Exercises  for  all  Agas  and  all  Ailments. 

Prospectus  fomvarded  free. 
Member  of  the  British  College  of  Physical  Education. 
Telegrams  :  "GYMNICAL,"  London-. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

E   P   P  S  '  S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

FOR    BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


THE  BERKELEY  HOTEL 
THE  BERKELEY  RESTAURANT 


ARE   NOW  OPEN. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  winter. 
Entrance  to  Hotel :  1  BERKELEY  STREET. 
Entrance  to  Restaurant  :  74  PICCADILLY. 


- 


AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London* 

Proprietors— MM.  j  EUGENEi  From  the  Savoy. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN.  I 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAORANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Eedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAYOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  ECHFNARD  Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND    HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

THE  EMPRESS  ROOMS, 

ROYAL    PALACE    HOTEL,  KENSINGTON 

(NOW  OPEN) 

Can  be  engaged  for  PRIVATE  BALLS,  BANQUETS,  WEDDING 
RECEPTIONS,  &c. 


The  most  handsome  and  best  arranged  Suite  of  Rooms  in  London. 

DINNERS  (a  la  carte),  open  to  the  pu'.lic,  will  be  served  in  the  GRAND  HALL 

on  SUNDAY  EVENINGS  only,  from  7  to  11. 
The  ROYAL  BLUE  HUNGARIAN  BAND  has  been  specially  retained  to  plaj 
between  these  hours. 


Tables  can  be  booked  in  advance  on  application  at  the  Bureau. 

Borwick's 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


Powder 


Bland  &  Sons5 

•303    BORE  JEfclF^I^E. 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.M.   THE   KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  Private  Secretary  to  H.M.  the  King  of  Portugal  writ's  :— "  With  the- 
single  but  rather  short  barrelled  rifle,  using  the  same  cartridge,  His  Majesty  has 
shot  lately  a  stag  (an  old  one)  at  980  paces." 

THOMAS   BLAND   &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
WOftKS:  Bia!lINGaA.3<I. 
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THE  EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER. 

THE  LEADING  WRITING  MACHINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Price  £12  12s. 

Purchase  by  instalments  if  desired. 

If  tou  wish  to  be  with  the  times 

7  USE  A  TYPEWRITER. 

If  you  wish  to  lead  the  times 

USE  AN  EMPIRE. 
THE  EMPIRE   TYPEWRITER    SYNDICATE,  Limited, 
7   QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ;  and 
119  ST.  VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES.  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED   AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

WEATHER  FOUR  YEARS  in  ADVANCE.— Author  of 

*  *  British  Weather  Chart  purposes  issuing  Baric  and  Thermic  Curves  for  1899, 
1900,  1901.  For  Jubilee  and  Harvest  Weather  see  revised  1S97  Chart. — Order  at 
Bookstalls,  or  send  6Jd.  to  Morgan,  Publisher,  Norwaod. 

MUDIE'S 

SELECT 
LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK  EXPORTERS, 
BOOK  BINDERS, 


AND 


LIBRARIANS. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 
241  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48   QUEEN   VICTORIA   STREET,  E.C, 

LONDON, 

And  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 

STTHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
*•  rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £l    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Eorneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
Catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


MAGMILLAN  &  CO.'S  !§EW  BOOKS. 

With  Illustrations,  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  RIDE  THROUGH  WESTERN  ASIA.  By 

Clive  BlCHAM.  Part  I.  Asia  Minor.  Part  II.  Persia,  North  to  South. 
Part  III.  Turkish  Arabia.  Part  IV.  Persia,  West  to  East.  Part  V.  Central 
Asia. 

TIMES.—"  A  series  of  unusually  fresh  pictures  of  scenery  and  life  which  will  be 

more  or  less  novel  even  to  the  well  read  man  An  exceedingly  bright  and 

readable  account  of  a  journey  through  countries  of  great  and  varied  interest." 


THE  ROMANES  LECTURE  FOR  1897. 

MACHIAVELLI.    The  Romanes  Lecture  de- 

livered  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  June  2,  1897.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  John 
Morley,  M.P.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Camb.    8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


NEW   SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MORRICE  BUCKLER." 

THE    PHILANDERERS.      By  A.  E.  W. 

Mason.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WORLD. — "  The  characters  throughout  are  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand  

One  of  the  most  interesting  novels  we  have  met  for  a  long  time." 

BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

A  ROSE  Of  YESTERDAY.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SCOTSMAN.—"  It  has  a  mature  imaginative  power  which  stamps  it  as  a  novel 
of  a  high  order." 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  ROBBERY    UNDER  ARMS." 

MY  RUN  HOME.     By  Rolf  Boldrewood. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SECRET  of  SAINT  FLOREL.  By 

John  Berwick.    Crown  Bvo.  6s. 
SPEAKER.-"  A  book  not  merely  to  be  read  but  to  be  enjoyed.    It  is  full  of 

interest  There  is  a  sustained  excellence  about  it  by  no  means  common  in 

modern  fiction  A  book  to  be  unreservedly  recommended." 


THE  FALL  of  a  STAR  :  a  Novel.    By  Sir 


Wm.  Maon.w,  Bart.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE.    By  James  Lane 

Allen,  Author  of  "  Summer  in  Arcady  "  &c.  £x.    i2mo.  6s. 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE.—"  This  is  the  longest,  strongest,  and  most  beautiful  of 
Mr.  Allen's  novels."   

SIXTH  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

RHYME?  and  REASON?  By  Lewis  Carroll. 

With  Sixty-five  Illustrations  by  Arthur  B.  Frost  and  Nine  by  Henry 
Holiday.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 

NOTICE.  — The  NINETEENTH  EDI- 
TION of  THE  LIFE  OF  LORD 
ROBERTS,  V.C.  ("Forty-one  Years  in 
India  "),  is  mow  Ready %  in  2  vols.,  demy  Svo. 
with  Portraits,  &c.  36s. 


RICHARD  EENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 

BY  SIR  WILLIAM  MUIR,  K.C.S.I. 
(Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh). 
Just  published,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  MOHAMMEDAN   CONTROVERSY. — Biographies 

1  of  MOHAMMED,  SPRENGER  on  TRADITION,  The  INDIAN 
LITURGY,  The;  PSALTER. 

BY 

SIR  WILLIAM  MUIR,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Limited. 

"DOOKS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

MEMORY.— Prof.  A.  Loisette's  Assimilative  MEMORY 
SYSTEM. 

The  last,  most  complete  and  perfect  edition. 
Arranged  for  Self-Instruction. 
Speaking  Without  Notes.    Mind- Wandering  Cured. 
Indispensable  in  preparing  for  Examinations. 
Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 
Cloth  bound,  with  Portrait  and  Autograph.     Price  net  $2. 50  American,  10s.  6d. 
English.    Post  free.    Prospectus  with  opinions  of  Educators,  Scientific,  Professional 
and  Business  Men   all  over  the   world  free.— Address,  A.  Loisette,  237  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  200  Regent  Street,  London.    Sold  by  the  Publisher. 

AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 
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JOHN   LANE'S  LIST. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  KING  :  a  Full,  True, 

and  Particular  Account  of  the  Escape  of  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King 
Charles  II.  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester.  By  Allan  Fla.  With  16  Portraits 
in  Photogravure  and  nearly  ioo  other  Illustrations,  21s.  net. 

"  A  careful  piece  of  work  A  most  charming  book. . .  .The  only  serious  attempt 

to  illustrate  a  roman.ic  and  noble  pa^e  in  English  history." — Spectator. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

SYMPHONIES.   By  George  Egerton.  Crown 

8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

YELLOW  BOOK.  Vol.  XIII.   18  Illustrations 

and  New  Cover  Design,  ;s.  net. 

*'  An  exceedingly  good  number." — Observer. 

READY  SHORTLY. 

POEMS.     By  Colonel  John  Hay  (American 

Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James').  Including  "  Pike  County  Ballads." 
Authorised  Edition,  with  Photogravure  Portrait,  after  Hollyer.  Crown  8vo. 
4s.  €d.  net. 

CASTILIAN  DAYS.    By  Colonel  John  Hay. 

Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

SPEECH  OF  JOHN  HAY  AT  THE  UN- 

VEILING  OF  THE  BUST  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  IN  WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY,  May  21,  1897.    Square  i6mo.    is.  net. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GILT-EDGED  GIRL. 

By  Richard  de  Lyrienne.  The  Eodley  Booklets.  No.  II.  Square 
i6mo.  is.  net. 

THE    STEPMOTHER  :   a  Tale  of  Modern 

Athene  Ry  Gregory  Xenopoulos.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Edmonds. 
2s.  6d.  net. 


NEW   AND    SUCCESSFUL  BOOKS. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN   GIRL : 

a  Romance.    By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.    5s.  net. 

11  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  no  imitator  of  a  classic,  butChe  has  made  his  1  Golden  Girl,* 
three  parts  of  it,  pure  phantasy,  with  the  spirit  of  Sterne  hovering  benignantly  in 
e  air." — Daily  Chronicle. 

PATIENCE  SPARHAWK  AND  HER  TIMES  : 

a  Novel.    By  Gertrude  Atherton.    4s.  6d.  net. 

11  We  cordially  recommend  Mrs.  Atherton's  book  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  of  the  year." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

KING  NOANETT  :  a  Story  of  Devon  Settlers 

in  Old  Virginia  and  the  Massachusetts.    By  F.  J.  STIMSON.    With  12  Full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Henry  Sandham.    5s.  net. 
"  '  King  Noanett '  is  not  inferior  to  the  bewitching  '  Lorna  Doone.'  " — Academy. 

THE  WISE  AND   THE  WAYWARD  :  a 

Novel.  By  G.  S.  Street,  Author  of  "The  Autobiography  of  a  Boy." 
4s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Street  has  given  us  a  novel  of  rare  distinction  and  charm." 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

GODS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS  :  a  Novel. 

By  Laurence  Housman.    3s.  6d.  net. 

11  A  clever  story  ;  it  also  has  considerable  humour." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

BROKEN  AWAY  :  a  Novel.    By  Beatrice 

Ethel  Grimshaw.    3s.  6d.  net. 
"  Miss  Grimshaw's  narrative  reads  easily,  and  her  characters  are  life-like." 

Ciserver. 

HAROLD   FREDERIC'S  LATEST  NOVEL. 

MARCH   HARES.     3s.  6d.  net. 

"A  pure  creation  of  fancy  and  high  spirits  '  March  Hares'  has  a  joyous 

impetus  which  carries  everything  before  it." — Daily  Chronicle. 

MARRTAGE    QUESTIONS    IN  MODERN 

FICTION,  and  other  Essays  on  Kindred  Subjects.  By  Elizabeth  Rachel 
Chapman.    3s.  6d.  net. 

"An  extremely  interesting  volume." — Woman. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BAYS  :  Parodies  in 

Verse.    By  Owen  Seaman.    Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
11  Now  that  Calverley  is  no  more,  Mr.  Owen  Seaman  is  his  own  most  dangerous 
rival.    He  has  excelled  himself  in  1  The  Battle  of  the  Bays.'. ...  In  this  little  volume 
the  master  hand  is  visible  in  every  line." — Punch. 


THE   COMPLEAT  ANGLER. 


By  Izaak 

Walton  and  Chas.  Cotton.  Edited  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  With 
nearly  250  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New.    Fcp.  4to.  buckram,  15s.  net. 

"  One  of  the  best  editions:  one,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Walton  himself 

would  have  preferred.    It  is,  in  every  way,  a  worthy  production  We  thus 

have  a  volume  that  should  be  owned  and  cherished  by  every  owner  of  a  rod  and 
reel."—  Daily  Chronicle. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


READY  NEXT  WEEK. 


POPULAR  ROYALTY. 

By  ARTHUR  H.  BEAVAN, 
Author  of  "  Marlborough  House  and  its  Occupants." 
Royal  8vo.  beautifully  Illustrated,  cloth,  10s.  6(1. 


THE  BODLEV  HEAD,  VIGO   STREET,  W. 


This  book  contains  life-*  ketches  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the 
Royal  Family,  besides  four  chapters  reviewing  the  national  advance 
and  changes  during  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years.  A  special 
feature  of  the  book  will  be  the  numerous  Full-page  Illustrations, 
which  appear  by  the  special  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress  Frederick,  and  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Family,  some  of  whom  have  contributed  the  photographs 
themselves.  The  frontisp  ece  will  consist  of  a  photogravure  repro- 
duciion  of  the  original  jewe  led  miniature  of  the  Queen,  by  Mrs. 
Corbould-Eliis,  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  China  by  Her  Majesty. 

Ready  early  next  week. 

NAVAL  ADMINISTRATIONS,  1827-1892  : 

th»  Experiences  of  65  Years  from  the  Accession  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  as  Lord  High  Admiral  to  the  end  of  the  Naval  Administration  of 
Lord  George  Hamilton.  By  the  late  Sir  John  Henry  Briggs,  Reader  to 
the  Lords,  and  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Admiralty.  Edited  by  Lady  Briggs. 
 Illustrated  with  10  Photogravure  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  One  Guinea. 

Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers'  and  the  Libraries. 
CAPTAIN    A.    T.    MAHAN'S    NEW  WORK. 

THE  LIFE    Of  NELSON  the  Embodiment 

of  the  SEA  POWER  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
U.S.N.,  Author  of  "The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History"  &c. 
2  vols,  demy  8vo.  illustrated  with  many  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  36s.  net. 

"  Must  henceforth  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  naval  classics  By  far  the 

best  '  Life  of  Nelson  '  that  has  ever  been  written." — Times. 

*'  A  great  biography,  and  one  to  be  read  by  all  men." — Spectator. 
"  Destined  to  take  its  place  among  the  foremost  biographies  of  any  literature." 
 Grafrhic. 

Volume  I.  now  ready.    Royal  8vo.  700  pp.  25s.  net. 

THE    ROYAL   NAVY.     From  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Present.     By  Wm.  Laird  Clowes.     In  5  handsome  royal  8vo. 

vols.  25s.  each  net. 

*$*  Each  Volume  will  be  complete  in  itself,  with  an  Index,  and  orders  will 
be  taken  either  for  Sets  or  for  separate  Volumes. 

 "  He  has  produced  an  indispensable  and  standard  work." — Standard.  

Ready  next  week. 

IN    DARKEST    AFRICA  ;    or,  the  Quest, 

Rescue,  and  Retreat  of  Emin.  Governor  of  Equatoria.  By  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  &c,  Author  of  "  How  I  Found  Living- 
stone." New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected  throughout,  with 
New  Preface,  a  Map,  and  150  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

FOURTH  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  MASSARENES. 

By  OUIDA. 

Crown  8vo.  580  pp.  6s. 
u  Ouida's  latest  novel/  The  Massarenes,'  is,  from  every  point  of  view,  excellent." 

Punch. 

11  So  interesting  that,  in  spite  of  its  exceptional  length,  it  will  seem  to  most 
readers  tantalisingly  short." — Truth. 

"  Incomparably  the  best  the  ainhor  has  ever  written." — National  Observer. 


TWO  NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE  TRACK  of  MIDNIGHT  :  a  Tale  of  the 

Australian  Bush.    By  G.  Firth  Scott. 

11  Strikingly   original  and   ingenious,  animating,  interesting,  puzzling  

Deserves  grateful  recognition  by  lovers  of  tales  well  told." — The  World. 

THE   MISTRESS  of  the   RANCH.  By 

Fred.  T.  Clark,  Author  of  "  On  Cloud  Mountain." 
"  The  development  of  events  is  extremely  interesting  ;  it  is  invested  at  various 
stages  with  fine  touches  of  tenderness,  and  the  racy  dialogue  is  a  constant  source  of 
enjoyment." — Scotsman. 

FIRST  ISSUE  AT  zs.  6d. 

THE   MAGIC   INK.     By  William  Black. 

Forming  the  New  Volume  in  the  New  Uniform  and  Complete  Edition  of  Mr. 
Black's  Novels. 

At  all  Booksellers'. 

PEN  and  PENCIL  in  PARLIAMENT.  By 

Harry  Furniss.   Profusely  Illustrated  by  the  Author.   Crown  4to.  cloth,  5s. 


THREE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

JOURNEYS  AMONG  the  GENTLE  JAPS 

in  the  SUMMER  of  1895.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ll.  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
With  a  Special  Chapter  on  the  Religions  of  Japan,  a  Map,  and  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  [Next  week. 

JOURNAL  of  a  TOUR  in  CANADA,  the 

UNITED  STATES,  and  MEXICO.  By  Lady  Howard  of  Glossop. 
With  32  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  [/«  a  few  days. 

SIAM  :    on  the  Meinam   from  the    Gulf  of 

Ayuthia.  By  Maxwell  Sommerville,  Professor  of  Pennsylvania  Univer- 
sity. Together  with  Three  Romances  illustrative  of  Siamese  Life  and 
Customs.    With  50  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  14s.  {Ready. 


London:  S\MPSON  LOW.    MARSTON  &  COMPANY.  Limiicd, 
ST.  DUNSTAN'S  HOUSE,  FETTER  LANE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
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ME  NEW  AFRICAN  COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


BARON  LOUIS  DE  STEIGER.  | 
GENERAL  STAFF. 

Johannesburg. 

TOHN  A.  WHITE,  Acting  Manager. 
L.  BAUER.        1  ,    .  .     -  . 

ERNST  WENZ  1  -^ssistant  Mining  Engineers. 

Paris— W.   PFIZMAJER,  Manager. 
London— THOMAS  F.  DALGLISH,  Secretary 


DIRECTORS. 

BARON  ALBERT  DE  DIETRICH. 


ALBERT  L.  OCHS. 


JOHANNESBURG  OFFICE. 

STEYTLER'S  BUILDINGS. 

PARIS  OFFICE. 

50  BOULEVARD  HAUSSMANN. 
REGISTERED  AND  HEAD  OFFICE. 

34  CLEMENT  S  LANE,   LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON 


REPORT    OF    THE  DIRECTORS. 

To  be  submitted  to  the  Third  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  to  be  held  on 

the  ^th  of  Jzme,  1897. 


rHE  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  to  the  Shareholders  the 
Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  financial  year 
iding  December  31,  1895,  showing  a  balance  of  realized  profit  of 
38,564  9s.  4d.  and  a  further  profit  of  £200,000,  subject  to  realization, 
presented  by  200,000  Oceana  Shares,  reckoned  at  their  nominal  value. 
>uring  the  year  under  review,  these  Shares  were  received  in  exchange  for 
le  400,000  Africana  Shares  referred  to  in  last  report. 

The  South  African  Market  has  been  constantly  declining  during  this 
eriod.  The  Shareholders  were,  however,  informed  at  the  last  General 
leetingthat,  beyond  certain  small  investments  made  in  the  early  part  of 
ie  year,  the  Board  had  abstained  from  any  active  business  in  the 
"ransvaal.  This  policy  has  been  adhered  to,  and  no  further  commitments 
f  importance  made,  beyond  loans  to  the  mining  companies  with  which 
ae  New  African  Company  is  more  immediately  concerned,  and  some 
mall  investments  in  industrial  undertakings  in  the  territory  of  the  Com- 
•anhia  de  Mocambiquc. 

The  Company  thus  remains  in  a  satisfactory  financial  position,  and  is 
eady  at  any  opportune  moment  to  undertake  fresh  business.  At  the 
ame  time  the  Company's  large  holding  in  the  Oceana  Company  should, 
hrough  that  Company's  extensive  and  varied  interests  in  the  Transvaal, 
'ortuguese  East  Africa,  and  other  adjacent  spheres,  be  beneficially 
ifected  by  improved  prospects  in  South  Africa. 

During  1896  the  Shareholders  received,  on  January  1,  an  interim  Dividend 
i  20s.,  and  on  June  30  a  further  Dividend  of  5s.  per  Share.    With  the 


better  prospects  for  business  in  South  Africa,  the  Directors  are  of  opinion 
that  ihe  interests  of  the  Company  are  best  protected  by  maintaining  a 
strong  financial  position,  and  therefore  defer  the  payment  of  a  further 
Dividend  for  the  pre  ent. 

The  Agreement  with  Dr.  Magin,  who  bad  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  in  the  Transvaal  since  its  incorporation,  expired  with  December 
last,  and,  owing  to  his  desire  to  return  to  Europe,  was  not  renewed.  Ms. 
John  A.  White  is  now  acting  as  Manager  at  the  Company's  Office,  in 
Johannesburg,  and  is  carrying  on  the  business  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Engineering  Staff,  directed  by  Mr.  L.  Bauer.  The  Directors  are  able  to 
report  that  during  the  pr  sent  period  of  cessation  from  active  operations, 
this  arrangement  is  working  satisfactorily,  whilst  the  reduced  expenses  of 
the  Johannesburg  Office  are  commensurate  with  the  general  situation. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Mulhause  deprives  the  Company  of  the  services  of  a 
loyal  and  efficient  Assistant  Manager. 

Comte  de  Germiny  has,  to  the  regret  of  his  colleagues,  retired  from  the 
Board.  It  is  not  proposed  fcr  the  present  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  has 
thus  occurred. 

According  to  the  Articles  of  Association  Mr.  Ochs  retires,  but,  being 
eligible,  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

Messrs.  Cooper  Brothers  &  Co.,  the  Auditors,  who  also  retire,  offer 
themselves  for  re-election. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 
London,  May  20,  1897.  THOMAS  F.  DALGLISH,  Secretary. 


BALANCE  SHEET  31st  DECEMBER,  1896. 


Dr. 

ro  Capital— 

Authorized. 
400,000  Shares  of  £i  f  ach 

Issued. 

195,666  Shares  

„  Bills  payab'e  

,,  Creditors — 

Dr.  Magin,  payable  under 
Agreement  in  fully  paid 
Shares  of  this  Company, 
since  issued  

Sundry  Creditors   

„  Unclaimed  Dividends — 

Outstanding  Dividend  Warrants 

„  Reserve  agvnst  Eventual  Liability 

„  Contingent  Liabilities  on  Securities 
held    jC47%2  4S- 

„  Profit  Account  subject  to  Realiza- 
tion, in  Shares  at  par  

„  Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Balance  


£     s.  d. 

400,000   o  o 


£ 


196,666 
2,000 


3.334 
18,536 


o 
II 


456 
5.725 


21,870    6  11 


200,000  o  o 
38.564    9  4 


£465.282    1  3 


By  Cash-  £      s.  d.  £ 
Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  hand — 

London    88,128  15  o 

Paris    2,417  19  7 

Johannesburg   81  10  ' 


By  Investments  and  Loans — 

Foreign  Government  Securities, 
Debentures,  Bank  and  Rail- 
way Shares,  at  or  under  cost       33,138    o  6 

Short  Loans  on  Stock  Exchange 
Securities    ".437    3  9 

Loans  secured  by  Shares  and 
otherwise    21,122    7  o 

Debtors   


Mining  Shares  and  Participations 
at  or  under  cost — 
Diamond  and  Copper  Shares  ...        5,975    0  0 
Gold  Shares  having  regular  quo- 
tation on  Stock  Exchange  ...       81,285    3  6 
Miscellaneous    and  Syndicate 

Participations   15.199    8  6 

Oceana    Consolidated  Company 
Shares — 
200,000  Shares  at  par,  being  un- 

realished  Profit   

Johannesburg  Dwelling  House  ... 
Office  Furniture — 

London   100 

Paris    100 

Johannesburg    100 


CR. 
s.  d. 


90,628    4  7 


65,697  11 
3.493  !3 


159.819    9  3 


102,459  12  o 


200,000 
3,000 


£465,282   1  3 
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LONDON"  AGENTS: 

ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
i  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

"THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 

X  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  MAY  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running       .  •  ..       ..  200 

Ore  crushed  25,946  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted..       ..       ..       ..       ..       7,972  ozs. 

TAILINGS — Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  ..        ..       ..        ..        ..     15,300  tons  of  2, oco  lbs. 

Gold  recovered        ..       ..       ..       ..  2,39202s. 

concentrates-Cyanide  process. 

Tons  treated . .    600  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered        ..       ..       ..       ..       1,650  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered       ..       ..       ..     12,014  ozs. 


"DLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
PRODUCTION  FOR  MAY  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running         ..        ..       ..       ..  75 

Ore  crushed  9,978  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..    2,5^  ozs. 

TAILINGS — Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  5, 160  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered . .       . .       . .       . ,       . .       752  ozs. 

concentrates-Cyanide  process. 

Tons  treated    ..       ..       ..        ..        ..       206  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  ..       ..       ..        ..       415  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered. .        ..        ..       ..    3,684  ozs. 


T 


HE    FORGES     RANDFONTEIN    GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
PRODUCTION  FOR  MAY  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running. .       ..       ..       ..       ..  60 

Ore  crushed   5,826  tons  of  2,oro  lbs. 

Gold  retorted    ..       ..       ..        ..       ..    1,561  ozs. 

TAILINGS— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  4,350  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  ..        ..       ..  ..       384  ozs. 

CONCENTRATES— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated   63  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  ..       ..        ..        ..       ..       145  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered  . .       . .       . .        . .     2,090  ozs. 


THE     NORTH    RANDFONTEIN    GOLD  MINING 

A  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  MAY  1897. 
BY  CABLE. 
MILL. 

Stamps  running         ..       ..       ..       ..  60 

Ore  crushed  4,357  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted    . .        . .       . .        . .        . .      990  ozs. 

TAILINGS — Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  4,500  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered. .        ..       ..        ..       ..       705  ozs. 

concentrates-Cyanide  process. 

Tons  treated  ..  ..  .•  ..  — 
Gold  recovered         .•  ..       ..  — 

Total  Gold  recovered  ..        ..       ..    1,695  ozs. 


R 


OBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C,  June  10,  1897. 
The  Association  of  Mines  of  the  South  African  Republic  have  cabled  to  their 
London  Agents,  the  Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company,  Limited,  that  for 
the   month  of  May   an  output  amounting  to  47,396  ozs.  was  obtained  by  the 
following  Companies  : — 

ROODEPOORT  UNITED  MAIN  REEF.  MEYER  AND  CHARLTON. 
PRINCESS  ESTATE.  VAN  RYN.  GEORGE  GOCH  (AMALGAMATED). 
WEMMER.  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE.  BLOCK  B  LANGLAAGTE 
ESTATE.  LANCASTER.  NEW  MIDAS  ESTATE.  PORGES  RAND- 
FONTEIN. NORTH  RANDFONTEIN.  WEST  RAND.  VAN  RYN 
WEST. 

This  compares  with  49,383  ozs.  in  the  preceding  month. 

fOMPANHIA    DE  MOCAMBIQUE. 

^    SOCIEDADE  ANONYMA  DE  RESPONSABILIDADE  LIMITADA 
(LIMITED  LIABILITY). 
NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Ordinary  GENERAL  MEETING 
of  this  Company  will  be  held  on  the  30th  of  June  instant  at  Midday,  at  the  Office  of 
the  Company  in  Lisbon,  Rua  do  Alecrim  No.  45,  in  compliance  with  Article  48  of 
the  Statutes. 

Shares  to  Bearer  must  be  deposited  at  the  Office  of  the  Company  in  Lisbon,  Rua 
do  Alecrim  No.  45,  not  later  than  4  p.m.  on  the  15th  June,  and  abroad,  at  the 
Offices  of  the  respective  Committees ;  in  Paris,  Rue  Lafayette,  No.  7,  and  in 
London,  Auslinfriars,  No.  13. 
Lisbon,  28th  May,  1E97. 

For  THE  COMPANHIA  DE  MOCAMBIQUE, 
Marquis  de  Fontes  de  Mello, 

Managing  Director. 
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ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 


No  Promotion  Money. 
No  Portion  of  the  Capital  has  been  Underwritten. 
The  List  of  Applications  for  Shares  will  open  on  Monday,  the  74th  day 
June,  1897,  and  will  close  on  or  before  the  following  Thursday,  for  be  - 

Town  and  Country. 
The  Management  w  ill  remain,  as  heretofore,  with  the  Messrs.  J.  R.  Perfe 
and  J.  R.  Perfect,  Jun. 


THE  PARKHURST  THEATRE,  LIMITS! 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893. 

SHARE    CAPITAL    -  £35,000, 

Divided  into  10,000  £6  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Sharj 
of  £1  each,  and  25,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each.  "JIJ 
Shares  are  payable  as  follows  : — On  Application  2s.  6d.  ■ 
Share  ;  on  Allotment  7s.  6d.  per  Share ;  and  the  Balance! 
10s.  One  Month  after  Allotment.  The  whole  amount  may'1 
paid  up  on  Allotment,  the  Shares  ranking  for  Dividend  on  ti 
amount  paid  up  thereon  from  the  date  of  payment. 


DIRECTORS. 

Sir  EDWARD  LEE,  14  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall  (Chairman). 
MILTON  BODE,  Esq. ,  County  Theatre,  Reading. 
♦JAMES  ROBERT  PERFECT,  Esq.,  The  Theatre,  Holloway  Rc 

(Managing  Director). 
JAMES  ROBERT  PERFECT,   Jun.,  Esq.,  The  Theatre,  Hollow 
Road  (Business  Manager). 

*  Will  join  the  Board  after  allotment. 
At  the  holding  of  the  Statutory  Meeting  another  Director  may  be  elect 
by  the  Shareholders. 
BANKERS. 

THE  LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  BANK,  Limited/ 
170  Fenchurch  Street,  and  Branches. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  G.  B.  HOWARD  &  FENNER,  9  Gray's  Inn  Square,  W.C 
SECRETARY  (pro  ten,.). 
Mr.  CHARLES  CLEMENT  BARNES. 
Offices— THE  THEATRE,  Holloway  Road,  London,  N. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire,  reconstruct,  and  carry 
as  a  going  concern,  The  Parkhurst  Theatre,  Holloway,  including  t 
valuable  good-will,  licences,  furniture,  extensive  stock  of  scenery,  effeo 
and  all  theatrical  accessories  for  working  purposes,  and  for  further  it 
proving  and  carrying  on  the  same.  The  Theatre  is  well  known  and  est 
blished,  and  is  recognised  as  the  most  popular  place  of  entertainment 
the  North  of  London. 

The  Theatre  is  situate  at  the  junction  of  the  Holloway,  Parkhurst,  ai 
Seven  Sisters  Roads,  and  immediately  facing  that  well-known  Not 
London  landmark,  The  Nag's  Head,  in  a  district  where  there  is  absolute 
no  competition,  and  the  great  popularity  of  the  Theatre  is  such  th 
hundreds  of  persons  are  frequently  turned  away  for  want  of  sufficie 
accommodation.  The  population  immediately  surrounding  the  Theat 
embraces  over  half  a  million  inhabitants. 

Its  revenue  is  almost  wholly  derived  from  non-speculative  sources,  ina 
much  as  the  management  place  before  their  patrons  only  high-class  pla; 
which  have  been  proved  successes  at  the  leading  West  End  Theatres.  Ti 
system  usually  adopted  by  the  Management  of  sharing  the  receipts  wii 
the  Companies  engaged  avoids  the  expenses  of  initi  d  production  and  ris 
of  failure,  and  secures  an  assured  and  profitable  return. 

The  Theatre  is  fully  licensed  for  the  sale  of  wines,  spirits,  beers,  cigars,  &( 
and  the  refreshment  bars  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Managemjr 

The  following  are  some  of  the  salient  advantages  possessed  by  The  Par 
hurst  Theatre  : — 

(a)  The  populous  district  for  which  the  Theatre  caters. 

(b)  Ready  and  easy  means  of  access. 

(c)  Reputation  for  the  high  character  of  its  enteitainments. 

(d)  Economy  of  prices,  which  are  less  than  half  of  those  charged  1 

the  West  End  Theatres. 

(e)  Minimum  of  risk  by  reason  of  the  cost  of  production  being  bod 

on  sh  Bring  terms. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  business  to  be  continued  und 
the  same  successful  management  as  hitherto. 

The  Vendor,  who  has  been  Lessee  and  Proprietor  since  the  opening 
the  Theatre,  has  consented  to  be  Managing  Director  of  the  Company,  fi 
a  period  of  five  years. 

The  services  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Perfect,  Jun.  (who  has  throughout  be 
responsible  manager)  have  also  been  secured  as  Acting  Business  Managi 
for  a  like  period  of  five  years. 

The  policy  of  the  Directors  will  be  to  maintain  the  same  class  of  entei 
tainment  which  has  been  always  provided,  and  they  are  convinced  that  th 
valuable  connexion  and  experience  of  the  above  two  gentlemen,  and  tl 
knowledge  they  possess  of  the  special  requirements  of  this  Theatre,  wi 
ensure  not  only  a  continuation  but  also  an  increase  of  the  prosperil 
hitherto  enjoyed. 

The  Company  will  acquire  an  undei lease  at  a  yearly  rental  of  ^300,  ft 
the  term  of  80  years  from  the  25th  December,  1887,  subject  to  the  Fr« 
holder's  right  of  redemption  at  35  years  from  the  date  of  the  lease, 
is  intended  to  provide  for  the  running  out  of  the  leasehold  term  by  a 
annual  sinking  fund,  thus  securing  on  the  termination  of  the  same  a  fugl 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  purchase  price. 

The  Theatre  will  be  reconstructed,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  presH 
issue  of  Capital  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  various  improM 
ments. 

A  careful  statement  based  on  the  business  done  for  the  past  three  yean 
has  been  prepared,  which  shows  that  the  profits  should  be  sufficient  tl 
pay  6  per  cent,  on  the  Preference  Shares  and  15  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinarl 

Shares. 

Full  Prospectus,  containing  particulars  of  Agreements,  &c. ,  and  FoiH 
of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  or  fromM 
Bankers  and  Solicitors.  » 
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fROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 

^  DIVIDEND  No.  :8. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER.  Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to 
Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment  of  the  Dividend  No.  18  (16s.  per 
share),  on  presentation  of  Coupon  No.  6.  either  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Com- 
pany, 130  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.,  at  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays 
Bas,  3  Rue  d'Antin,  Paris,  or  at  the  Head  Office  at  Johannesburg. 

Coupons  must  be  left  Four  clear  Days  for  examination  at  either  of  the  Offices 
mentioned  above,  and  may  be  presented  any  day  on  or  after  Tuesday  next,  the  8th 
June,  1897,  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Two  (Saturdays  excepted). 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
4th  June,  1897. 

BONANZA,  LIMITED. 

MANAGER'S  REPORT  for  the  Month  of  April,  1897. 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

EXPENDITURE. 

£    s.  d. 

Mir.i-g    ..    3.64°   2  3 

Sorting,  Crushing  and  Lift   ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..  439    o  3 

Milling  Account         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..        ..  803  15  6 

Maintenance  Account..       ..       ..       ..        ..       ..       ..        ..  830    3  7 

General  Charges  (,6311  13s.  4A  paid  for  Kaffirs,  of  which  .£240  will 

be  refunded)         ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       1,015    5  6 

Cyanide  ..      ..      ..      ..      ..       ..  ..       ..       ..        949   3  -4 

_  .  .  7.677  10  5 

Written  off  for  Redemption  of  Main  Shaft  and  Development  4,255 

tons  at  9s.  6d.       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       2,021    2  6 

9,698  12  ii 

Profit  fcr  April  15,865  11  11 

.£25,564   4  10 
REVENUE.                           ~"  ' 

MILL: 

Gold  won  4,583'35  ozs.  at  70s.  ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       . .     16,041  18  6 

Less  Insurance                                   ..       ..       ..       ..           24   7  9 

(£3  '5s-  3'45d-  per  ton)  16,017  !°  9 

CYANIDE : 

Gold  won  2,385*9  ozs.  at  70s.  (£1  195.  3"02d.  per  ton)  ..  ..  8,35016  o 
Plus  amount  received  in  excess  of  Book  entries  (j£o  5s.  7'45d.  per 

ton)    ..       ..      i)i95  18  1 

.£25,564    4  10 

 FRANCIS  SPENCER,  Manager. 

THE   CROWN   REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED,  JOHANNESBURG. 
DIRECTORS'  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  following  Report  on  the  work- 
ing operations  of  the  Company  for  April,  1897,  which  shows  a  Total  Profit  of 
£  1 3,992  6s.  id.  : — 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 
120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  .   12,686  Tons  Milled. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Cost 

To  Mining  Expenses        ..       ..       ..   £11,920  10  11 

,,  Transport     ,,  ..    219    2  5 

,,  Milling        ,,  ..       ..  ••       ..  2,231  19  10 

„  Cyanide      ,,    1,648    2  6 

,,  General  Charges         ..       ..                                   .•  2,274    9  7 

,,  Mine  Development     ..       ..  .,    861  12  4 

„       ,            ,  j£*9ii55  17  7 

,,  Profit  fcr  Month   •   18,992   6  1 

£38,148    3  8 

REVENUE. 

By  Gold  Accounts —  Value 
it  6,951*35  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Mill . .            ••                          .*    £24,405  13  10 
i>  4>439'35  ozs.  from  120  Stjmp  Cyanide  Works    '3>742    9  10 

"">393'/0  02s.  33,148    3  8 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  nth  May,  1897. 

AJEW     PRIMROSE     GOLD     MINING  COMPANY, 

-L>  LIMITED. 

DIVIDEND  No.  14. 
DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER. 
Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment 
of  tbe  Dividend  No.  14  (4s.  per  share  less  Income  Tax)  on  presentation  of  Coupon 
No.  4,  either  at  the  I^ondon  Office  of  the  Company,  7  Lothbury,  or  at  the  London- 
Paris  Financial  and  Mining  Corporation,  Limited,  2  Place  de  1  OpeVa,  Paris. 

Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination  at  either  of  the  Offices  men- 
tioned above,  and  may  be  presented  any  day  after  the  10th  June,  1897,  between  tbe 
bours  of  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  Saturdays  excepted. 
Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  order, 

THE  JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  SECRETARIES. 
7  I^tht/ury,  E.C,  oih  June,  1897.  T.  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


TNV  P.HTETi  PVNDH 


£27.000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 
TBI  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 

Est.  I'yv..-  1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Sjbscrited  Capital,  Zi, 200,000.   Paid-up,  >£ 300,000.   Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

'  for  the  above  COLONICS,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

Managers    {  r-  r'REnN  *  co-  1  Offices: 

Managers    J  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  /   Fcnchurcli  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

p    and  O.  MAIL   STEAMERS   FROM  LONDON  TO 

A  "       GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,   BRINDISI,   EGYPT, ) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via.  BOMBAY,  \  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   ) 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,    AUSTRALIA,   NEW   ZEA- 1  .„.„,  fnrt-y,, 

LAND,  and  TASMANIA  )  every  fortn,Eht- 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London.  S.W. 

m.  &  W.  MILTON, 

DEALERS  EN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK    LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish)  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes  ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action  ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices  ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  100  years. 
Telegrams,  "  Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

TOB    HORSES.— JOB    HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.   Established  above  100  years. 

MED0C-VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  he  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s.  8S. 
at  much  higher  prices. 


ST 


.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17s.  9s.  6d  . 
the  constantly  increasing  numler  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  raid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  Including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  In  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  In  value. 
General  Price  List  Free  by  l'ost. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL  :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester  :  26  Market  St. 
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Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  Procession, 

TIJESI>fijY,    JUNE  22. 

EniAeeOD?S  STOBES.Ltd. 

HAVING   SECURED   SEVERAL   OF  THE 

MOST  PROMINENT  SITES  ON  THE  ROUTE, 

Beg  to  announce  that  PLANS  of  the  SEATING  ACCOMMODATION  ean  be  Inspected,  and  Full  Particulars 

obtained  at 

THE  BOX  OFFICE,  87  TO  105  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  8.W. 

Or  any  of  Messrs.  KEITH,  PROWSE  &  CO.'S  Theatre  Ticket  Offices. 

SEATS  AT  FROM  TWO  TO  TWENTY  GUINEAS. 

*2,€>00   STILL  TO  SELECT  FROM. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  best  Sites  on  the  Eoute:- 
ST.  MARTIN'S  CHURCH  SITE- 

The  Superb  Grand  Strand,  now  being  erected  at  St.  Martin's  Church,  facing 
Trafalgar  Square,  will  occupy  an  unrivalled  position,  commanding  about  300  yards' 
View  of  the  Proce<sion,  and  will  be  splendidly  decorated. 

Easy  access  from  Waterloo,  Victoria,  Charing  Cross,  Metropolitan,  and  District 
Railway  Stations. 

PRIVATE  RETIRING  AND  CLOAK  ROOMS  FOR  LADIES. 
An  extensive  space  at  the  rear  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Ticket-holders  for 
use  as  a  Promenade  before  and  after  the  Procession.  Every  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  Ticket-holders,  and  a  separate  chair  provided  for 
each.  All  Seats  will  be  Under  Cover.  Orders,  bv  letter  containing  remittance, 
promptly  attended  to,  and  the  best  Seats  available  allotted. 

HOTEL  CARLTON"  SITE- 

_  This  magnificent  Site,  where  formerly  stood  the  old  Her  Maiesty's  Theatre,  is 
situated  at  the  Corner  of  Pall  Mall  and  Haymarket,  and  commands  an  exceptionally 
Good  View  of  the  Route.    Every  convenience  provided. 

NEW  TRAVELLERS'  CLUB— 

Ticket-holders  will  have  the  range  of  this  magnificent  Building,  Billiard  Rooms, 
Lounges,  Smoke  Rooms,  Lavatories,  and  every  convenience.  The  Rooms  are  very 
lofty,  and  have  fine  windows,  opening  from  floor  to  ceiling,  commanding  an  un- 
rivalled View  of  the  Procession,  and  overlooking  the  Green  Park  opposite.  The 
Back  Entrance  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  Ticket-holders,  thus  avoiding  all  far  of  a 
crush. 

134  PICCADILLY- 

This  ExceNent  ^ite  affords  a  fine  View  of  the  Procession,  and  has  every  accom- 
modaMon.  There  is  a  limited  number  of  Seats  to  be  let  at  from  3  to  25  guineas,  and 
Two  Rooms  at  200  and  ioo  guineas  respectively, 

SLATER'S,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET- 

Three  Windows  on  First  Floor,  lofty  Room,  with  magnificent  view  of  Procession, 
every  convenience,  including  Lavatories  and  Cloak  Rooms,  will  accommodate  fifty 
persons.  Price  200  guineas.  Two  Windows  on  First  Floor,  same  as  above,  will 
accommodate  thirty  persons.  Price  125  guineas.  Two  Windows  on  Second  Floor, 
■with  splendid  view,  every  convenience  same  as  Ground  Floor,  will  accommodate 
twenty  persons.  Price  80  guineas.  Two  Windows  on  Second  Floor,  same  as  above, 
will  accommodate  twenty  persons.    Price  75  guineas. 

GIDDY  &  GIDDY,  WATERLOO  PLACE— 

This  Site  gives  a  good  view  of  Procession  as  it  approaches,  contains  large  Balcony 
and  Room  to  accommodate  about  forty,  with  every  convenience.    Price  200  guineas. 


49  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET - 

First  Floor,  with  Balcony  and  Two  Rooms  at  rear,  commanding  one  of  the  finest 
Views  along  the  Procession,  situated  on  the  top  corner  of  Piccadilly,  has  an  un- 
interrupted View  of  440  yards  right  down  St.  James's  Street,  every  convenience, 
including  Cloak  Room  and  Lavatories  ;  Luncheon  can  be  served.  Price  300  guineas. 
Second  Floor,  two  very  fine  Windows,  particulars  same  as  Ground  Floor,  accommo- 
date twenty  persons.  Price  200  guineas.  Third  Floor,  Two  Windows,  particulars 
same  as  First  Floor,  accommodate  twenty  persons.    Price  100  guineas. 

Can  be  let  Furnished  if  desired  before  and  including  Jubilee  Week. 

THE  MOCHA  RESTAURANT,  333  STRAND— 

Ticket-holders  will  have  the  range  of  this  magnificent  Building,  which  has  a 
depth  of  abxit  70  ft.,  Lounges,  Smoke  Rooms,  Lavatories,  Ladies'  Retiring  Rooms, 
and  every  convenience.  The  Rooms  are  spacious  and  have  fin*  windows,  opening 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  commanding  an  unrivalled  View  of  the  Procession  and  over- 
looking the  Strand  at  its  widest  part.  The  Refre^ment  Buffet  will  be  provided 
with  every  requisite  for  Luncheons,  Tea,  &c,  at  moderate  charges.  The  nearest 
Railway  Stations  are  Temple  and  Charing  Cross  (District  Railway),  which  are 
distant  about  5  minutes'  walk. 

ATKINSON'S,  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  ROAD— 

This  Excellent  Site  affords  a  magnificent  View  of  the  Procession.  Every  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  comrort  and  convenience  of  Ticket-holders.  Seats  range  from 
2  to  10  guineas.    Booking  Office  on  the  Premises. 

SIMPSON'S,  101-3  STRAND- 

This  well-known  House  in  the  Strand  has  every  convenience,  an  1  is  arranged  for 
letting  in  Separate  Seats  on  the  Ground  Floor  at  fr<  m  4  to  10  guHeas,  and  the 
Room*  above,  averaging  37  ft.  by  16  ft.,  will  be  let  at  230,  150,  and  100  guineas 
respectively,  and  another,  20  ft.  by  8  ft.,  50  guineas. 

117  PICCADILLY- 

This  Magnificently  Furnished  Mansron  is  available  for  a  fortnight  including 
Jubilee  Day,  and  will  be  let  to  any  country  family  as  it  stands  for  that  period  if 
taken  before  the  15th  June,  after  which  date  it  will  be  let  in  rooms  or  suites  of 
rooms  or  otherwise  as  may  be  arranged. 

ALEXANDER'S,  CHEAPSIDE— 

Ticket-holders  wi'l  have  the  range  of  this  fine  Building,  replete  with  every  con 
venience,  including  Lavatories  and  Ladies'  Retiring  Rooms.  The  rooms  are  lofty 
and  have  fine  windows  facing  the  Procession  for  several  hundred  yards,  drrectly  after 
leaving  the  Ceremony  at  St.  Paul's.  There  being  a  back  entrance,  the  Ticketholder 
will  be  able  to  avo'd  all  crush. 


There  will  be  a  Refreshment  Buffet  at  each  Site,  where  Light  Refreshments  ean  be  obtained,  and 

Luncheons,  Teas,  &c,  ordered. 


SEATS  CAN  ALSO  BE  BOOKED,  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  OBTAINED,  AT  THE  OFFICES  OF 

Messrs.  KEITH,  PROWSE  &  CO.,  the  only  Authorized  Agents. 


lEI^IRIE^OID'S      STORES,  LTD. 

87  to  105  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W. 

RIQHARD  BURBIDGF,   Managing  Di rector. 

REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  Of  London. — Saturday,  12  June,  1897. 
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LONDON:  19  JUNE,  1897. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

DR.  SCHULZ'S  TRAVELS  IN  ZAMBESIA. 

"The  New  Africa."     By  Aurel  Schulz  and  August 
Hammar.    London  :  Heinemann.  1897. 

EVERY  ONE  familiar  with  the  modern  map  of  Africa 
will  remember  that  from  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  Damaraland  a  narrow  strip  of  territory,  ten  degrees 
of  longitude  in  length,  continues  the  German  sphere 
eastward  to  the  Zambesi.  The  southern  boundary  of 
the  eastern  half  of  this  German  promontory  is  formed 
by  the  river  Chobe,  which  at  first  flows  parallel  to  the 
upper  Zambesi  and  then  joins  the  main  stream  by  a 
bold  curve  to  the  east.  To  the  south  of  the  Chobe  is 
a  vast  depression  which  occupies  the  whole  area  be- 
tween the  deserts  of  Damaraland  on  the  west,  Bechuana- 
land  on  the  south,  and  the  highlands  of  Matabeleland 
on  the  east.  A  few  rivers  flow  into  this  depression 
from  the  west,  and  turn  it  into  a  vast  swamp  in  the 
rainy  season,  although  at  other  times  of  the  year  the 
river  channels  are  mostly  dry  and  the  floods  dwindle 
into  a  few  brackish  marshes  and  shallow  salt  lakes. 
Until  quite  recently  no  rumour  of  mineral  wealth 
tempted  prospectors  to  traverse  these  barren  plains, 
and  for  our  knowledge  of  its  geography  we  were  solely 
indebted  to  sportsmen.  Oswell,  that  great  hunter,  guided 
Livingstone  in  1851  across  the  Chobe  river  at  Linyati, 
and  thence  north-eastward  to  the  upper  Zambesi. 
Selous  in  1879  tracked  the  river  further  to  the  west, 
and  two  years  later  Dr.  Bradshaw  published  a  map  of 
its  eastern  end.  The  gap  left  between  Selous's  furthest 
and  the  point  where  Serpo  Pinto  had  crossed  the  head 
stream  of  the  Chobe  in  1878  was  first  filled  up  by  an 
important  expedition  of  which  an  adequate  account 
has  only  now  been  published. 

Dr.  Aurel  Schulz  is  an  Afrikander  who  was  born  in 
Natal,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Drakensberg.  He 
was  trained  for  the  medical  profession,  but  seems  to 
have  preferred  sport  to  surgery.  At  any  rate  in  March 
1884  he  trekked  over  Laing's  Nek  into  the  Transvaal, 
and  journeyed  northward  through  Khama's  country  to 
the  great  salt  plains  of  Makarikari.  Late  in  May  his 
party  reached  the  Victoria  Falls,  of  which  Dr.  Schulz 
gives  a  graphic  description.  He  estimates  that  they 
discharge  a  volume  of  water  four  times  as  great  as  that 
of  Niagara  over  a  vertical  fall  three  times  as  high.  Dr. 
Schulz  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  have  seen  both 
the  Victoria  Falls  and  Niagara,  and  he  regards  the 
former  as  by  far  the  more  impressive.  After  a  few 
days'  rest  at  the  Falls  the  expedition  followed  up  the 
Zambesi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chobe  and  then  along 
this  river  to  Geluka,  about  30  further  west.  At  that 
point  the  Chobe  bends  northward  into  a  region  previ- 
ously traversed  by  Portuguese  explorers.  So  Dr.  Schulz 
struck  across  the  plains  to  the  valley  of  the  Okovanga, 
up  which  he  hoped  to  continue  westward  until  he  could 
cross  the  watershed  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  natives,  difficulties  of  transport  and  scarcity 
of  food  rendered  this  plan  impossible  ;  it  became 
necessary  to  descend  instead  of  ascending  the  Oko- 
vanga, and  the  course  of  that  river  was  explored  to  its 
end  in  Lake  Ngami.  Here  the  travellers  were  arrested 
by  the  natives,  and  accused  of  being  spies,  exploring 
the  country  in  the  interests  of  the  dreaded  Matabele. 
For  a  while  it  looked  very  much  as  if  the  whole  party 
would  have  been  murdered  ;  but  owing  to  Dr.  Schulz's 
tact  the  suspicions  of  the  chief  were  allayed,  and  the 
members  of  the  expedition  allowed  to  continue  on  their 
way.    They  reached  Shoshong,  Khama's  chief  town,  a 


month  later,  and  in  January  1885  returned  to  Natal, 
after  a  remarkably  rapid  and  successful  journey. 

Dr.  Schulz  tells  the  story  of  his  expedition  briefly  and 
simply.  The  journey  was  full  of  stirring  incidents  and 
sporting  adventures,  which  are  described  modestly, 
effectively,  and  with  transparent  truthfulness.  The 
book  is  ,of  importance  to  the  geographer,  the  ethno- 
grapher, the  naturalist,  and  the  politician,  who  will  all 
find  it  a  mine  of  information  on  a  country  of  which 
little  is  known.  Dr.  Schulz's  interests  were  mainly 
sporting  ;  but  he  was  no  mere  butcher.  He  observes 
as  accurately  as  he  shoots,  and  his  pages  are  full 
of  information  about  animals  and  their  ways.  He 
brings  forward  fresh  evidence  of  the  crocodile's  habit  of 
letting  its  food  putrefy  before  it  eats  it  ;  he  explains 
the  widespread  tradition  of  the  poisonous  nature  of 
a  lion's  claws  by  pointing  out  that  shreds  of  putrid 
meat  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  ;  and  he  discusses  whether  the  "aasvogel" 
is  led  to  its  prey  by  sight  or  scent,  and  decides  in  favour 
of  the  former.  The  geographical  problem  on  which 
he  throws  most  light  is  that  of  the  relations  of  the 
Okovanga.  At  first  this  river  was  regarded  as  a 
tributary  to  the  Zambesi,  but  in  most  current  maps  it 
is  shown  as  quite  separate  from  the  Zambesi  system 
and  discharging  all  its  waters  into  Lake  Ngami. 
According  to  Dr.  Schulz,  however,  the  Okovanga  has 
two  outlets — the  main  part  of  the  river  flows  southward 
to  Ngami  ;  while  a  smaller  branch,  the  Selinda,  flows 
eastward  through  the  Chobe  into  the  Zambesi.  The 
ethnographic  information  collected  by  Dr.  Schulz  is 
also  of  great  interest.  One  of  his  favourite  maxims  is 
that  "  The  first  principle  of  travel  is  absolute  peace." 
Thanks  to  the  opportunities  for  intercourse  with  the 
natives  given  him  by  his  adherence  to  that  principle, 
he  has  brought  back  much  valuable  information  about 
many  little-known  tribes.  His  notes  on  the  Mosarwa 
are  of  especial  interest.  He  shows  that  they  are  un- 
questionably allied  to  the  Bushmen,  but  are  more 
nearly  related  to  the  Hottentots.  He  rejects  the 
untenable  theory  that  the  Bushmen  have  decreased 
in  size  owing  to  degeneration  resulting  from  un- 
favourable conditions  of  life  ;  and  he  agrees  with 
those  ethnologists  who  follow  Sir  William  Flower  in 
regarding  the  Bushmen  as  quite  distinct  from  the 
pygmies  of  equatorial  Africa.  He  gives  a  photograph 
of  a  Bushman  woman  with  the  "  steatopygy  "  exception- 
ally well  developed,  and  the  same  feature  is  shown  in 
some  very  admirable  reproductions  of  a  series  of  Bush- 
men drawings.  Dr.  Schulz,  however,  appears  inclined 
to  exaggerate  the  age  of  these  drawings,  all  of  which 
he  assigns  to  the  period  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
white  settlers  ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  them  all, 
for  some  of  the  drawings  are  clearly  intended  for  British 
soldiers  carrying  rifles.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
the  author  pays  a  warm  tribute  of  respect  to  Khama, 
while  he  represents  the  Matabele  at  the  period  of  his  visit 
as  the  curse  of  the  whole  country  through  which  he  tra- 
velled. The  difference  between  the  power  of  the  Matabele 
now  and  at  the  time  of  the  author's  journey  reminds  us 
that  it  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  a  chapter  was  not  added 
dealing  with  later  work  in  the  district.  Less  has  been 
done  during  the  past  twelve  years  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Chobe  and  Okovanga  than  in  most  parts  of  Africa  ;  but 
still  a  few  explorers  have  helped  to  fill  in  the  details 
along  Dr.  Schulz's  route,  and  reference  to  their 
work,  and  especially  to  that  of  K.  von  Francois,  might 
well  have  been  added.  A  few  additions  of  this  nature 
would  have  rendered  the  work  more  complete  ;  but  in 
this  case  the  omission  is  comparatively  unimportant, 
and  does  not  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  reading  this 
interesting  story  of  a  memorable  expedition,  in  which 
Dr.  Schulz  showed  himself  to  be  at  once  a  true  natural- 
ist, a  keen  sportsman,  and  a  tactful  and  intrepid 
explorer. 
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FLYING  MACHINES. 

"The  Aeronautical  Annual,  1897."     Edited  by  James 
Means.   Boston  :  Clarke  ;  London  :  Wesley.  1897. 

THE  death  of  Otto  Lilienthal  in  1896,  as  the  result 
of  an  accident,  after  many  hundred  successful 
flights  on  his  machine,  and  the  death  last  week  of 
Dr.  Woelfert  and  an  assistant  in  an  accident  which 
occurred  when  his  ship  had  attained  the  height  of 
several  hundred  yards,  show  that  partial  success  is 
being  attained  in  the  navigation  of  the  air,  but  at  the 
gravest  risk  to  the  enthusiastic  experimenters.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  aerial  inventions,  accidents 
occurred  much  more  often  through  the  inadequacy  of  the 
machinery  or  apparatus  employed.  It  would  now  appear 
that  the  greatest  danger  comes  not  from  the  inadequacy 
of  the  apparatus,  but  from  the  imperfect  experience  of 
those  who  use  it.  This  result  is  natural  enough. 
Perhaps  a  modern  racing  yacht  is  as  perfect  a  piece  of 
apparatus  as  may  be  conceived  ;  the  theory  of  its 
management  is  thoroughly  well  understood,  and  yet 
we  should  confidently  predict  disaster  for  a  crew  who 
were  perfectly  instructed  in  the  theory  of  sailing,  but 
who  had  never  sailed  a  yacht  before.  So,  also,  the 
modern  safety  bicycle  is  a  singularly  finished  mechanism, 
and  in  two  minutes  the  whole  theory  of  maintaining 
balance  and  steering  may  be  explained  to  the  least 
intelligent.  But  we  should  not  insure  the  life  of  one 
who  should  start  for  the  first  time  to  ride  a  bicycle 
down  a  long  descent  with  only  a  mental  grasp  of  the 
principles  of  riding.  As  in  the  case  of  flying  an  initial 
velocity  is  necessary  much  greater  than  that  required  in 
bicycling,  and  as  an  accident  must  involve  a  dangerous 
fall,  it  is  practically  certain  that  many  more  serious 
accidents  are  to  be  expected  before  practical  experience 
of  the  working  of  machines  has  been  gained  sufficient 
to  enable  their  inventors  to  distinguish  between  acci- 
dents due  to  the  structure  of  their  machines  and 
accidents  due  to  their  manipulation  of  them. 

The  American  publication  now  before  us  and  the 
corresponding  German  magazine  show  that  aeronauts 
have  practically  abandoned  the  principle  of  ballooning. 
In  order  to  get  enough  lifting  power  from  the  difference 
in  weight  of  a  gas  and  of  air,  an  enormous  and  un- 
wieldy bulk  is  necessary.  A  balloon  is  always  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind,  and  there  is  nothing  corresponding 
to  the  resistance  of  the  water  on  the  keel  of  a  ship  to  make 
tacking  or  steering  possible.  All  recent  experimenters 
have  gone  back  to  the  mechanical  principles  of  the  flight 
of  birds,  to  the  fact  that  when  a  plane  is  moving  for- 
wards at  a  considerable  velocity  and  with  a  slight  tilt 
upwards  in  the  direction  of  motion  it  has  a  lifting 
power  many  times  greater  than  its  own  weight.  It  is 
by  an  arrangement  of  planes  corresponding  to  the  wings 
of  birds  that  the  recent  machines  have  been  constructed. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  was  the  aerodrome 
of  Professor  Langley.  After  many  unsuccessful  ex- 
periments he  succeeded  last  year  in  launching  a 
machine  that  flew  successfully  for  many  hundred  yards. 
It  was  built  entirely  of  metal  and  weighed  only 
twenty-five  pounds.  In  shape  it  resembled  a  huge 
dragon-fly,  with  two  pairs  of  narrow  lateral  wings 
about  fourteen  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  and  with  a  vertical 
steering  tail.  It  was  propelled  by  two  screws  driven 
by  a  powerful  but  exceedingly  light  engine.  The 
aerodrome  was  of  course  only  a  working  model,  as  it 
was  insufficient  to  sustain  the  weight  of  man.  The 
flight  came  to  an  end  after  a  few  seconds  as  the  supply 
of  fuel  gave  out.  But  on  each  of  many  occasions  the 
machine  came  down  to  the  ground  unharmed  and  ready 
to  be  recharged  and  relaunched.  The  present  volume 
gives  no  details  as  to  the  structure  of  the  machine  on 
which  Dr.  Woelfert  came  to  his  end.  But  it,  like  the 
aerodrome,  was  propelled  by  an  engine,  and  the  fatal 
accident  seems  to  have  come  about  by  explosion  of  the 
benzine  fuel. 

Otto  Lilienthal  and  Mr.  Chanute  have  made  success- 
ful experiments  in  another  direction.  They  believe 
that,  as  many  of  the  largest  birds  in  soaring  flight  are 
able  to  rise  or  fall,  to  go  with  the  wind  or  against  it 
without  continual  beating  of  the  wings,  the  problem  of 
flight  will  be  solved  independently  of  artificial  motors. 
Lilienthal's  machine  consisted  of  a  framework  support- 


ing two  huge  bat-like  wings,  upon  which  he  was  able 
to  "slide  down  the  wind"  150  feet  at  a  time.  Later 
on  he  modified  this  arrangement  by  placing  two  smaller 
planes  above  the  large  wings,  and  so  was  able  to 
reduce  the  tip-to-tip  size  of  his  machine  and  to  make 
it  less  dangerous  in  a  high  wind.  He  was  becoming 
exceedingly  expert  in  soaring  flight  when,  on  his  last 
and  fatal  attempt,  the  machine  suddenly  tipped  forwards 
at  a  height  of  about  twenty  yards  above  the  ground  :  the 
planes  ceased  to  act  and  he  came  down  with  a  crash.  The 
gliding  machines  of  Chanute  and  Herring  and  the  recent 
compound  aeroplanes  of  Langley  consist  of  a  number 
of  superimposed  planes  which,  in  wind,  give  a  large 
lifting  power  with  considerable  stability.  The  present 
problem  is  to  secure  a  form  of  motor  which  will  make 
the  aeroplane  systems  independent  of  a  wind,  and  there 
is  reasonable  probability  that  this  will  soon  be  secured. 
But  even  with  the  most  perfect  machine  the  dangers  of 
practice  will  be  considerable.  As  Lilienthal  said  :  "An 
apparatus  alone  cannot  equip  us  for  flying  :  the  capa- 
bility of  using  it,  which  is  inborn  with  the  stork,  must  be 
gained  by  us  by  a  laborious  training.  But  even  in  this 
we  can  trust  ourselves  fully  to  our  long-legged  instruc- 
tor. It  shows  us  with  what  facility  we  can  change  the 
irregular  blowing  of  the  wind  into  bearing  power,  pro- 
vided we  have  the  necessary  practice.  When  the  stork 
sails  over  the  roofs  of  houses,  one  can  see  how  it  applies 
every  gust  in  the  air  to  its  advantage.  The  higher  it 
circles,  the  more  tranquil  and  certain  its  flight  becomes 
in  proportion  to  the  increasing  uniformity  of  the  wind." 

OUR  NOBLE  SELVES. 

"  Social  Transformations  of  the  Victorian  Age."  By  T, 
H.  S.  Escott.    London  :  Seeley.  1897. 

THIS  is  a  book  of  a  class  such  as  is  possible  only  in 
England  or  in  America.  Mr.  Escott  is  an  ex- 
perienced journalist  and  presumably  knows  his  public, 
but  we  should  have  thought  that  such  wholesale  un- 
discriminating  flattery  of  ourselves  and  everything  con- 
nected with  us  would  have  palled  on  the  palate  of 
even  the  British  Philistine.  Mr.  Escott  has  ranged 
over  every  department  of  our  social  life,  and  behold,  it 
is  all  very  good.  Since  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  egregious 
book  on  the  United  States,  there  has  been  nothing  like 
it  outside  the  Jubilee  articles  in  the  Reviews.  The 
English  is  slipshod,  and  the  ideas  those  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  ;  but  so  long  as  there  are  plenty  of  figures 
to  prove  that  we  are  the  greatest,  the  richest,  the  most 
enlightened  of  nations  our  author  is  content.  Mr. 
Escott  is  naturally  an  enthusiastic  Free-trader,  and 
his  statistics  are  very  wonderful.  Totals  and  averages 
prove  everything,  and  if  Dives  at  his  table  has 
a  million  and  Lazarus  at  the  gate  nothing,  it  is  clear 
that  each  is  a  prosperous  person  worth  just  half  a 
million.  Population  has  increased  30  per  cent.,  capital 
100  per  cent.,  and  purchasing  power  600  per  cent.  ;  the 
import  of  foreign  corn  and  foreign  commodities  is 
increasing,  and  therefore  England  is  happy  and  pros- 
perous beyond  rivalry.  But  not  only  in  wealth  are  we 
increasing — art  is  flourishing:  witness  South  Kensington 
with  its  scores  of  branches  and  thousands  of  students 
who  can  turn  out  pictures  as  like  as  two  peas.  The 
Royal  Academy  had  only  a  handful  of  visitors  in  1837, 
now  it  has  near  half  a  million.  And  just  look  at  science  ! 
In  1831  the  British  Association  started  at  York  with 
200  members;  now  it  can  muster  nearly  4,000 — "  s» 
progressive  a  thing  is  English  Science."  Even  literature 
has  called  in  the  aid  of  all  this  science  and  art.  "We 
hear  of  loaded  epithets,  of  dynamic  diction,  of  sonatas 
in  sentences,  of  fugues  in  periods  and  of  new  stratifica- 
tions in  style."    Alas  !  it  is  true  ;  we  cannot  deny  it. 

From  first  to  last  we  fail  to  find  any  trace  of  real 
appreciation  of  the  moving  forces  of  the  time.  We  have 
the  commonplaces  of  the  newspapers  about  our  glorious 
progress  repeated  ad  ?iauseam,  but  the  great  motive 
power,  the  later  inspiration,  in  politics,  literature  andi 
science  seems  to  have  escaped  the  author.  Indeed  his 
observation  seems  to  have  stopped  short  many  years 
ago.  A  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Rothschilds, 
with  their  "  happy  and  impressive  blend  of  splendour 
and  propriety";  nearly  as  much  space  is  given  to 
Malthusianism,  a  subject  which  one  finds  discussed! 
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in  back  volumes  of  the  "Westminster  Review,"  but 
which  has  not  within  living  memory  excited  men's 
minds.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  write  a  book  on 
such  a  subject  without  touching  on  many  points  of 
interest  and  reminding  us  of  some  useful  facts,  but  on 
the  whole  we  can  only  say  of  Mr.  Escott's  work  that  it 
is  a  fine  example  of  a  good  opportunity  missed. 

IN   SEARCH   OF   A  RELIGION. 

"  In  Search  of  a  Religion."  By  Dennis  Hird.  London  : 
Clement  Wilson.  1897. 

MR.  DENNIS  HIRD  has  had  experiences  which  do 
not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  clergyman.  He  had 
to  resign  his  post  as  Secretary  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Temperance  Society  in  London  because  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation.  And  he 
had  to  give  up  the  comfortable  living  of  Eastnor,  and 
indeed  to  renounce  the  clerical  profession  altogether,  on 
account  of  the  heretical  views  expressed  in  a  work 
entitled  "  A  Christian  with  Two  Wives."  It  may 
be  said  at  once  that  the  religious  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  his  latest  work  can  by  no  stretch 
of  indulgence  be  called  orthodox.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  clergymen  still  sitting  comfortably  in  their 
benefices  who  hold  views  not  one  whit  less  heretical, 
but  since  Mr.  Hird  has  elected  to  set  down  his  in  black 
and  white  he  can  scarcely  complain  because  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  and  Lady  Henry  Somerset  con- 
sidered it  would  be  injurious  to  his  personal  character 
to  continue  to  teach  what  he  no  longer  believed.  "  In 
Search  of  a  Religion  "  is,  however,  by  reason  of  Mr. 
Hird's  experiences,  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
novel,  though  as  a  novel  alone  it  has  its  good  points. 
It  tells  us  something  about  the  Church  by  one  who  has 
seen  it  from  the  inside,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr. 
Hird  flat  heresy  is  common  enough  even  in  the  diaconal 
mind.  The  Dean  of  Crovvland,  who  is  quite  a  charm- 
ing and  sensible  old  man,  believes  that  all  religions 
alike  are  based  upon  hypnotism,  and  agrees  with  his 
nephew  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sin,  which  is 
only  an  invention  of  man's  vanity.  But  the  Dean  is 
more  worldly  wise  than  Mr.  Hird  himself  was  ;  for  he 
lives  in  silence,  entertains  his  bishop  sumptuously  by 
means  of  his  large  private  fortune,  and  keeps  his 
deanery.  Mark  Goode,  the  Dean's  nephew,  it  is  who 
is  in  search  of  a  religion,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  finds  it  in  a  sort  of  communal  Socialism  through 
the  influence  of  Rachel  Burnett,  a  serious  and  noble 
girl  who  tries  to  live  the  life  of  Christ  in  Whitechapel 
and  dies  in  the  attempt.  Mr.  Hird's  literary  gifts  are 
not  of  the  highest  order.  His  occasional  spurts  of  fine 
writing  sometimes  land  him  in  bathos,  and  his  character- 
drawing,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  a  didactic  novel,  is 
not  powerful. 

MORE  KAILYARD  FICTION. 

"  My  Bonnie   Lady."     By  Leslie  Keith.      London  : 
Jarrold.  1897. 

EVERYBODY  must  be  rather  tired  by  this  time  of 
reading  about  all  the  petty  details  of  life  in  a 
Scotch  village,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that 
any  one  ever  took  much  interest  in  them.  "  My 
Bonnie  Lady  "  is  all  about  a  feud  between  the  Mintos 
and  the  Inglises  of  Carmylie  over  a  disputed  right  of 
way.  The  gentle  Laird  of  Minto  is  driven  into  his 
grave  by  the  feud,  it  is  true,  and  his  wife  follows  him  ; 
but  when  one  has  to  follow  the  course  of  the  story 
which  leads  to  this  catastrophe  through  two  hundred 
pages  thickly  sprinkled  with  unintelligible  Scotch 
words,  the  reader  may  be  pardoned  if  he  yawns  from 
sheer  weariness.  The  story  is  well  enough  told  if  onlv 
it  had  been  worth  the  telling.  And  there  is  all  the  usual 
Scotch  local  colour  and  the  usual  talk  about  bannocks 
and  scones,  stirring  the  porridge,  wood-chopping  and 
the  like.  But  of  any  wider  interest  there  is  none  in  the 
book.  The  truth  is,  Scotch  people  are  not  really  in- 
teresting to  any  one  but  themselves,  and  by  writing 
books  about  themselves  in  Scotch  dialect  they  seem  to 
confess  the  fact.  If  there  are  any  people  who  have  not 
yet  learnt  enough  about  Scotch  village  life,  Leslie 
Keith's  book  may  be  confidently  recommended  to  them, 


for  it  has  some  literary  value.  But  those  who  care 
more  for  wider  issues  and  boggle  at  "fash"  and 
"coming  ben"  and  "  wa'  teas"  and  the  rest  of  the 
Doric  vocabulary  are  warned  in  time. 

AN   ELECTRIC  SHOCK. 

"An  Electric  Shock;  and  other  Stories."  By  E. 
Gerard.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood. 
1897. 

HERE  is  another  of  those  books  which  are  the 
despair  of  the  reviewer.  With  one  exception  these 
stories  by  Mr.  Gerard  have  been  previously  published  in 
various  magazines,  and  one's  first  reflection  is  what 
curious  editors  those  magazines  must  have  to  accept 
stories  so  valueless.  One  of  them,  "  The  Attaman,"  is  a 
pretentious  stilted  paraphrase  of  a  Polish  story,  in  which 
gold  and  silver  "  rust  away,"  and  the  heads  and  heels 
of  dancing  Cossacks  "  change  place  with  inconceivable 
swiftness,  till  many  a  one  drops  asleep  in  the  midst  of  a 
somersault  " — a  feat  which  we  cannot  believe  even  a 
Cossack  could  perform.  In  "An  Electric  Shock  "  the 
doctor  who  is  its  hero  tells  us  : — "  I  was  conscious  of  a 
curious  reluctance  to  approach  the  bed  on  which  his 
motionless  form  was  laid  out,  shrouded  by  a  white 
linen  sheet  which  covered  it  up  entirely,  in  order,  as  I 
supposed,  to  keep  away  the  flies,  which  at  this  season 
of  the  year  are  too  readily  attracted  by  the  fulsome 
presence  of  Death." 

PARLIAMENT  FROM  THE  PRESS  GALLERY. 

"The  Book  of  Parliament."  By  Michael  MacDonagh. 
London  :  Isbister  &  Co.  1897. 

THE  ordinary  attitude  of  the  Press  Gallery  towards 
Parliament  in  general,  and  towards  the  House  of 
Commons  in  particular,  is  one  of  contemptuous 
tolerance.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  of  Charles  I. 
when  Sir  Edward  Dearing  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  the  collection  of  speeches  he  had  published  was 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman  as  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  and  an  outrage  on  the  dignity  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  and  almost  as  far  from  the  days  of 
George  II.  when  Edward  Cave,  the  editor  of  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  was  brought  to  the  Bar 
of  the  House  and  sentenced  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment for  refusing  to  discontinue  his  reports 
of  the  Proceedings  of  Parliament.  Even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  as  Mr.  MacDonagh  tells  us, 
a  newspaper  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  looked  upon  as  a  pernicious  interloper  and  eaves- 
dropper. Now  the  Press  looks  down  upon  Parliament 
from  its  lofty  eminence  above  the  Speaker's  chair,  as  if 
conscious  that  newspapers  have  supplanted  the  House 
of  Commons  to  a  large  extent  in  the  discussion  of 
public  affairs.  Members  look  up  to  the  Press  and  keep 
an  anxious  eye  upon  the  gentlemen  who  represent  the 
political  organs  of  their  constituencies,  grateful  for  each 
line  of  commendation  or  compliment.  And  as  for 
the  descriptive  writer  who  roams  at  large  through 
the  lobbies  seeking  what  gossip  he  may  devour,  he 
is  so  petted  and  so  courted  that  it  is  no  wonder  he 
sometimes  comes  to  believe  himself  the  equal  of  a 
Minister  of  State.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  fine  apart- 
ments the  House  now  allows  to  the  Press  as  writing, 
recreation,  smoking  and  dining  rooms,  the  general  tone 
of  comment  on  the  proceedings  of  the  House  is  flippant 
to  the  highest  degree.  How  else  should  journalists 
look  upon  the  talking  and  gesticulating  mannikins 
whose  function  is  not,  as  the  mannikins  vainly  believe, 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  but  merely  to  supply 
"  copy"  ? 

Mr.  MacDonagh  himself  belongs  to  the  older  genera- 
tion of  Press  Gallery  men,  who  felt  more  reverence  for 
the  Legislature  than  the  clever  young  men  who  have 
succeeded  them,  but  even  he  in  this  interesting  "  Book 
of  Parliament "  has  something  of  the  same  tone  of 
amused  tolerance.  Mr.  MacDonagh  had  no  ambitious 
aim  in  writing  his  book.  He  has  sought  merely  to  give 
a  clear,  simple,  chatty  account  for  popular  reading  of  the 
working  of  Parliament  from  the  issuing  of  the  writs  for  a 
General  Election  and  the  shouting  upon  the  hustings,  to 
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the  last  cry  of  "Who  goes  home?"  that  echoes  through 
the  corridor  after  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  has  disappeared 
with  the  mace  and  the  Speaker  has  shaken  hands  in  the 
shadow  behind  the  chair  with  the  few  members  who  like 
to  be  in  at  the  death.  This  object  Mr.  MacDonagh  has 
fully  achieved.  He  gives  us  just  as  much  historical 
matter  as  is  necessary  for  the  complete  understanding 
of  the  present  practice  of  Parliament,  and  any  number  of 
anecdotes,  old  and  new,  to  illustrate  both  its  present 
and  its  past.  His  style  is  clear,  correct  and  quite  un- 
pretentious, and  he  writes  with  familiar  and  impartial 
knowledge  of  his  whole  subject,  without  attempting  to 
discuss  constitutional  or  political  questions  or  to  ex- 
pound the  intricate  technicalities  of  Parliamentary  law 
and  procedure.  In  fact  it  is  just  the  sort  of  book  the 
ordinary  man  wants  about  Parliament ;  one  might  say 
of  it  that  it  admirably  illustrates  the  qualities  of  good, 
sound  and  accurate  journalism.  Moreover,  Mr. 
MacDonagh  is  not  without  a  sense  of  the  fact  that  the 
English  Parliament  after  all  is  the  one  Parliament  in 
the  world  which  has  a  long  unbroken  tradition  of  power 
behind  it ;  that  all  other  Parliaments  in  the  world  are, 
as  compared  with  it,  mere  upstarts  and  imitators  ;  that 
its  influence  has  been  exercised,  on  the  whole,  for 
freedom  and  good  government  throughout  its  long 
history  ;  and  that  to-day  it  is  still  the  most  businesslike 
assembly  of  its  kind  in  the  world  when  an  occasion  like 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill  debate  calls  forth  its 
best  energies. 

A  ROYAL  AMOUR. 

"  A  Fountain  Sealed."  By  Sir  Walter  Besant.   London  : 
Chatto  &  Windus.  1897. 

IT  was  doubtless  from  a  good  motive  that  Sir  Walter 
Besant  undertook  to  bowdlerize  the  story  of  Hannah 
Lightfoot  and  the  third  George.  Yet  a  lingering  regret 
remains  at  this  dispersion  of  the  one  redeeming  vice 
in  the  smuggest  of  our  kings  :  one  likes  to  think  that 
on  this  occasion  at  least  he  enjoyed  his  regal  privileges 
before  he  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  little  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz  lady.  From  another  point  of  view  the  idea  is 
a  happy  one,  as  opening  up  a  new  and  fertile  vein  to 
future  novelists,  who  might  similarly  treat  all  the 
famous  royal  amours  for  the  use  of  schools.  We  could 
then  have  the  platonic  friendships  of  Diane  de  Poitiers 
and  of  Nell  Gwynne,  the  refining  influence  of  the 
Pompadour  on  the  Well-beloved,  the  Parc-aux-cerfs  as 
an  educational  establishment  for  the  daughters  of  de- 
cayed gentlefolk.  It  would  certainly  make  history  more 
wholesome  and  foster  a  spirit  of  loyalty.  Sir  Walter's 
style  is  admirably  suited  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken : 
the  story,  told  in  the  words  of  the  fair  Quakeress, 
travels  placidly  through  the  groves  of  Arcadia,  amid 
love  scenes  of  the  most  conventional  order,  for  the  royal 
youths  are  actuated  by  the  purest  of  motives,  and  the 
innocence  of  the  heroine  is  only  equalled  by  her  obtuse- 
ness  in  recognizing  what  is  public  gossip  to  all  around 
her.  Even  when  the  Prince  takes  her  into  the  presence  of 
the  King  himself,  she  fails  to  connect  him  with  the  reigning 
family  :  nor  does  she  discover  his  identity  until  the 
wedding  morning,  when  comes  the  great  curtain-climax. 
The  heir-apparent  has  called  to  lead  his  bride  to  the 
church,  and  they  are  only  delayed  by  the  non-arrival  of 
Prince  Edward.  He,  however,  enters  later  in  great 
agitation,  and  gives  away  the  situation  by  kneeling  to 
his  brother  and  crying  "  The  King  is  dead  !  Long  live 
the  King  !  "  Then  the  love  dies  out  of  George's  eyes  : 
he  is  the  anointed,  the  sovereign  by  divine  right. 
"'Nancy,'  he  said  solemnly,  'Fate  calls  me.  I  am 
now  the  King — unworthy.  Pray  for  me.  .  .  .  Farewell. 
Be  happy.'"  And  Nancy  is  left  to  cherish  this  brief 
memory  of  happiness  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  The 
pastoral  level  of  the  narrative  is  also  broken  by  a  some- 
what crudely  planned  conspiracy  to  kidnap  the  princes 
which  does  not  appear  in  contemporary  history.  As 
the  incidents  are  pure  romance,  it  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary to  have  manipulated  the  grandfather  of  the  Queen 
for  the  hero,  especially  as  the  never  reputable  liaison 
has  been  altogether  discredited  by  some  loyal  people 


and  wholly  accepted  by  none.  Surely  imaginary  cha- 
racters in  Pannonia  or  Ruritania  would  have  served  as 
well.  Sir  Walter  is  least  unhappy  in  his  pictures  of 
London  life  in  the  last  century  ;  but  he  has  done  these 
better  in  his  serious  works  on  the  subject. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  rumour  of  Jubilee  honours  for  prominent  pub- 
lishers has  become  a  little  more  definite ;  and 
it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  probable  recipients  will 
be  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder. 

Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Bullen,  who  are  issuing  the 
"  Encyclopasdia  of  Sport,"  announce  for  the  autumn 
season  the  first  volumes  of  a  new  "Angler's  Library," 
under  the  joint  editorship  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  and 
F.  G.  Aflalo.  Volumes  dealing  with  Coarse  Fish,  Pike 
and  Perch,  Sea-Fishing,  1  rout  (Charr,  &c),  and 
Salmon  and  Sea-Trout,  each  profusely  illustrated,  will 
appear  in  the  order  named,  the  price  of  the  first  three 
having  been  fixed  at  y  6<£  Each  volume  will  be 
specially  written  for  the  Library,  which  may  be  subse- 
quently enlarged  by  the  addition  of  topographical 
volumes  containing  up-to-date  information  on  parti- 
cular rivers  and  districts.  The  author  of  the  opening 
volume,  on  Coarse  Fish,  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Wheeley,  well 
known  among  Thames  fishermen. 

The  Cruikshank  sale  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  was  suc- 
cessfully terminated  last  week.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant lots  were  the  proofs  before  letters  of  the 
illustrations  to  Ainsworth's  "Jack  Sheppard,"  which 
realized  ,£49;  the  very  rare  etchings  to  the  "Meteor, 
or  Monthly  Censor,"  1813-14,  which  brought  ^73 ; 
the  equally  scarce  "  Crowquill's  Holiday  Grammar," 
which  brought  ^13  10s.  ;  the  collection  of  original 
drawings  and  etchings  designed  to  illustrate  the  artist's 
Autobiography,  which  realized  ^61  ;  proofs  of  the 
cancelled  plates  for  "Oliver  Twist,"  for  which  ^32  \os. 
was  obtained  ;  and  a  complete  set  of  duplicate  plates,  in 
early  stages,  for  the  "  Fairy  Library,"  which  realized 

High  prices  ruled  at  the  great  manuscript  sales 
which  the  same  auctioneers  held  last  Tuesday.  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  autograph  manuscripts  were  knocked 
down  for  the  following  amounts:  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  ^1,290;  "Old  Mortality,"  ^600;  and  the 
autograph  manuscript  of  Burns's  "Private  Journal" 
realized  ^365.  Lord  Nelson  also  came  in  for  fierce 
competition,  his  autograph  manuscript  memoir,  written 
by  himself,  going  for  ,£1,000,  while  the  twenty-three 
letters  of  the  national  hero  to  Admiral  Troubridge 
fetched  ^280. 

Next  week  the  attention  of  book  connoisseurs  will 
be  centred  on  the  great  Ashburnham  sale,  which  will 
be  held  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  on  the  25th  inst.  and  the 
seven  following  days. 

The  German  Emperor,  the  King  of  Portugal,  our 
Poet  Laureate,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Gyp,  and  Pierre  Loti 
are  among  the  contributors  to  "  Roma,"  an  art  work 
which  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  are  producing  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  Italian  charitable  society  "  Carita  e 
Lavoro."  Four  full-page  engravings  and  numerous 
text  illustrations  by  Burne-Jones,  Alma  Tadema,  and 
other  artists  appear  in  the  work. 

That  there  is  a  large  section  of  the  feminine  com- 
munity anxious  to  be  guided  in  the  domestic  virtues  is 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's 
announcement  of  a  seventh  edition  of  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Hardy's  "Fine  Talents  of  Women";  but  as  a  set-off 
to  this  healthy  moral  tendency  the  same  publisher  is 
preparing  a  second  edition  of  "  Twelve  Bad  Women." 
Both  are  due  on  the  21st  inst. 

The  attention  of  Whist-lovers  may  be  called  to  the 
remarks  of  "Cavendish"  on  some  disputed  leads, 
which  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  number  of 
4 '  Scribner's." 
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NOTES. 

THE  English  pride  themselves  on  their  freedom  and 
their  love  of  individual  liberty,  and  many  of  their 
critics,  from  De  Commines  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
thought  every  Englishman  resembled  an  island,  agree 
with  them.  Herbert  Spencer,  too,  has  elaborately  ex- 
plained their  stubborn  individualism  by  their  insular 
position.  And  yet  we  venture  to  say  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  race  is  its  perfect  discipline. 
Emerson  was  right  when  he  talked  of  "  thirty  millions 
of  Britons  marching  together  in  lock  step."  Here,  for 
weeks  past,  every  print  |ias  been  praising  the  Queen, 
nothing  has  been  talked  of  but  the  Jubilee  and  the 
greatness  of  this  great  nation  ;  and  still  they  are  not 
tired.  Nothing  new  has  been  said  on  the  matter  for 
weeks  past,  and  yet  the  chorus  of  self-laudation  con- 
tinues without  a  single  discordant  voice. 

This  insatiable,  effusive  vanity  is  in  the  most  wretched 
taste,  and  yet  it  is  a  part  of  the  secret  of  this  nation's 
accomplishment.  If  we  owe  something  to  our  insu- 
larity, our  individualism,  we  owe  still  more  to  the  German 
paste  in  us  that  makes  such  discipline  possible.  It  is 
this  union  of  contraries  that  makes  the  Briton  what  he 
is,  a  strong  individualist,  who  will  stand  for  his  own 
rights  like  a  Hampden  against  all  the  forces  of  Govern- 
ment, and  who  will  at  the  same  time  assault  a  stranger 
for  not  uncovering  his  head  to  the  strains  of  "  God 
Save  the  Queen."  Yet  how  much  better  the  love  of 
liberty  is  than  this  democratic  effusiveness  with  its 
silly  intolerance  ! 

From  the  huge  preparations  it  is  evident  that  this 
people  loves  a  holiday.  The  Queen  showed  her  under- 
standing of  her  subjects  when  she  asked  for  a  holiday 
for  the  school  children.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
make  the  anniversary  of  this  Jubilee  a  national  holi- 
day? 

Sir  Ashmead  Bartlett,  it  appears,  has  at  last 
descended  from  rhetoric  to  reason.  On  Wednesday 
night  he  informed  his  constituents  at  Sheffield  that 
there  was  a  "  point  on  which  he  had  kept  his  eye  fixed. 
Once  let  Russia  have  control  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Turkish  fighting  force,  and  our  hold  on  India  was  not 
only  endangered  but  almost  lost.  That  was  the  reason 
why  he  had  struggled  during  the  last  two  years  against 
public  sentiment  and  every  kind  of  misrepresentation." 
Needless  to  say,  we  do  not  want  to  lose  the  spectacle 
of  Silomo  struggling  against  public  sentiment,  but  we 


fear  the  reason  for  his  frenzied  effort  is  insufficient.  It 
is  surely  a  strain  on  credulity  to  believe  that  if  Russia 
got  Constantinople,  Russia  would  also  get  control  of  the 
Turkish  fighting  force,  which  is  principally  drawn  from 
Asia.  Moreover,  how  Russia  would  be  strengthened 
in  an  attack  on  India  by  the  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  Russia  is  now 
almost  invulnerable  to  any  attack  of  ours,  but  if  Russia 
came  down  to  Constantinople  and  the  sea  we  could 
assail  her  with  a  certainty  of  success.  If  the  elephant 
gets  into  the  sea,  the  whale  has  surely  an  advantage. 

Lord  Playfair  made  an  excellent  speech  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Institute  on  Public  Health  on  Wed- 
nesday. It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  had  so 
interesting  a  paper.  He  began  by  recalling  the  fact 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  write  her  Lord  Mayor 
scolding  letters  because  he  allowed  the  City  to  grow  so 
fast  ;  it  actually  contained  at  the  time  160,000  people, 
who,  as  the  Queen  wrote,  "  became  heaped  together  and 
in  a  sort  smothered,"  and  accordingly  she  forbade  any 
more  houses  to  be  built  within  three  miles  of  London 
and  Westminster.  "The  rate  of  mortality  then  was 
80  in  1,000,  whereas  now  it  is  19,  and  is  being 
steadily  reduced.  No  one  was  ever  a  better  hygien- 
ist  than  Moses.  The  conditions  which  he  enjoined 
were  those  which  we  now  seek  to  attain — clean  air, 
clean  water,  clean  food,  clean  soil.  The  Romans  also 
practised  cleanliness  and  enjoyed  good  health.  Un- 
happily between  the  ancients  and  ourselves  there  was  a 
period  of  1,000  years,  when  Michelet,  the  historian  of 
the  period,  said  that  not  a  man  or  woman  in  Europe 
ever  took  a  bath."  Those  poor  Middle  Ages  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  modern  specialist  as  from  the  sciolist  ;  the 
Dirty  Ages  Lord  Playfair  would  have  them  called.  And 
yet  they  built  cathedrals  that  we  cannot  even  restore 
fitly,  and  gave  us  chivalry  and  an  idea  of  woman's 
purity  that  is  still  transforming  life.  Lord  Playfair 
thinks  he  has  characterized  St.  Francis  when  he  says 
that  St.  Francis  knew  nothing  of  the  bath  ;  but  we 
wonder  what  St.  Francis  would  have  thought  of  Lord 
Playfair  and  the  materialistic  ideals  that  ignore  the 
soul. 

We  find  that  we  have  been  mistaken  in  one  very 
important  fact.  On  the  authority  of  some  penny  papers 
we  took  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
responsible  for  the  South  African  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
and  we  accordingly  blamed  him  for  futile  and  foolish 
waste  of  time  and  talent  and  energy.  Now  we  learn 
that  the  Government  left  the  matter  entirely  open — 
that  is,  Mr.  Chamberlain  left  it  to  Sir  William  Har- 
court  to  determine  what  form  the  inquiry  should  take. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  preferred  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
to  a  Judicial  Commission,  and  so  the  responsibility  for 
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what  the  "Daily  Chronicle"  has  aptly  termed  "a 
fiasco  "  rests  upon  Sir  William  Harcourt's  shoulders. 
Now  Sir  William  writes  a  letter  declaring  that  "  when 
the  report  of  the  Committee  appears "  certain  of  the 
criticisms  passed  upon  it  will  be  seen  to  be  inapplicable. 
But  the  chief  criticism  upon  it — that  it  was  a  mere 
waste  of  time  and  did  more  harm  than  good — will 
stand,  we  venture  to  say.  We  are  glad  to  free  Mr. 
Chamberlain  from  the  burden  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
sin. 

It  appears  that  Secretary  Sherman  has  signalized 
President  McKinley's  accession  to  power  by  annexing 
Hawaii  to  the  United  States.  The  immediate  reason 
of  the  step  is  clear  enough.  The  Americans  are  the 
largest  foreign  population  in  the  island  and  they  have 
large  interests  in  it.  Naturally  enough,  the  Americans 
took  alarm  at  the  growth  of  Japanese  influence  in  the 
island,  and  at  length  accepted  the  offer  repeatedly  made 
by  the  Hawaiians  to  be  incorporated  with  the  great 
continental  Power.  But  yet  the  step  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent is  a  new  departure  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government :  the  Republic  of  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son was  to  be  an  industrial,  peace-loving  State,  content 
with  its  own  territory.  And  yet  we  find  the  Americans 
making  war  on  Mexico  and  annexing  large  portions  of 
it,  turning  the  Monroe  doctrine  from  a  method  of  pro- 
tection to  a  weapon  of  offence,  and  now  going  still 
further  afield  to  pocket  Hawaii.  The  theories  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  have  all  been  set  at  naught  : 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature,  it  seems,  even  in 
Republicans. 

We  are  still  hoping  against  hope  that  Lord  Salisbury 
will  make  England's  influence  felt  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions that  are  dragging  slowly  on  at  Constantinople,  and 
will  place  an  absolute  veto  on  the  cession  of  any  portion 
of  Thessaly  to  the  Turks.  The  Sultan  has  been  making 
strenuous  appeals  to  the  Tsar  and  the  Emperor  William 
to  help  him  to  a  slice  of  the  most  fertile  territory  Greece 
possesses,  and  unless  English  diplomacy  shows  itself 
more  conscious  of  England's  strength  than  it  has  all 
through  the  recent  trouble,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  two 
autocrats  will  gratify  their  protege\  The  peace  meeting 
of  the  Ambassadors  on  Wednesday  last  was  postponed 
at  the  request  of  Tewfik  Pasha  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  give  time  for  the  Sultan  to  press  his  appeal  upon 
the  two  tyrants.  In  the  meantime  the  Greeks  in 
Thessaly  are  starving  and  Greece  herself  is  being  brought 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  through  the  total  cessation 
of  all  business.  England's  enormous  power  has  lain 
idle  all  these  months.  The  British  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean could  at  any  moment  have  enforced  any  con- 
ditions she  liked  to  impose  upon  Turkey.  British 
interests  in  the  Levant  are  as  great  as  those  of  any 
other  Power.  Yet  Lord  Salisbury's  policy  has  been  one 
of  acquiescence  towards  the  other  Powers  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Eastern  trouble.  Now,  at  last,  we 
trust,  he  has  insisted  that  not  one  inch  of  the  Thessa- 
lian  plain  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Turk,  and  that 
the  resources  of  Greece  shall  no  longer  be  drained  by 
the  delays  and  shufflings  of  the  Sultan. 

Most  of  the  members  of  Parliament  will  be  in  London 
on  Monday  for  the  Jubilee,  but  when  the  House  of 
Commons  resumed  on  Thursday  there  was  not  a  big 
attendance.  There  is  not  much  to  do  except  to  press 
on  with  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill.  It  is  not 
likely  that  there  will  be  any  falling  off  from  the  admi- 
rable spirit  and  businesslike  energy  for  which  the 
debate  on  the  Bill  has  been  hitherto  so  noteworthy. 
The  same  members  will  be  in  attendance,  and  if  there 
is  any  modification  it  can  only  be  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Opposition.  Of  course  the  coalowners  will  continue  to 
oppose  the  Bill  as  far  as  they  dare,  but  the  danger  to 
them  of  their  attitude  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
Mr.  Bainbridge,  who  has  become  very  unpopular  with 
his  constituents  on  account  of  his  speeches  and  votes 
on  the  Compensation  Bill  and  the  Miners'  Eight  Hours 
Bill.  His  speech  at  Gainsborough  on  Wednesday 
night,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  Compensation  Bill 
would  strike  a  death-blow  at  British  trade,  only  served 
to  exasperate  his  electors. 


We  are  all  Imperial  Federationists  now,  and  the 
Colonial  Premiers  who,  with  Mr.  Laurier  at  their  head, are 
touring  the  country  must  find  it  difficult  to  believe,  if 
they  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  papers  of  all  sections, 
that  there  was  ever  such  a  thing  as  a  Little  Englander 
who  spoke  of  the  Colonies  as  "dangerous  stuff"  of 
which  John  Bull  would  have  to  "rid  himself"  as  soon 
as  possible.  Even  Lord  Farrer  has  the  courage  to 
write  to  the  "  Times  "  and  claim  credit  for  the  Cobdens 
and  the  Granvilles  of  the  bad  old  times  for  the  revival 
of  that  Colonial  sympathy  which  these  statesmen  did 
their  best  to  repel.  Lord  Farrer's  letter  had  the  merit 
of  eliciting  one  from  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  the  now 
forgotten  but  once  famous  author  of  "  Ginx's  Baby," 
and  member  for  Dundee.  Mr.  Jenkins,  in  spite  of  great 
cleverness,  did  not  somehow  "  catch  on  "  in  the  House, 
but  he  undoubtedly  has  a  right  to  claim  to  be  in  this 
country  the  original  Imperial  Federationist.  In  the 
days  when  the  "Contemporary  Review"  was  a  power 
in  the  land,  Mr.  Jenkins  contributed  two  or  three 
articles,  in  which  he  went  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
Cabinet  of  Little  Englanders  in  most  refreshing  style, 
and  laid  down  clearly  the  outlines  of  what  is  tc-day  the 
dominant  policy  of  all  political  parties. 

Mr.  Laurier  is  undoubtedly  the  strong  man  amongst 
the  Colonial  Premiers  now  our  guests.  Although  famous 
as  an  orator  and  a  maker  of  phrases,  he  has  kept  his 
head  much  better  than  some  of  his  colleagues  and  refuses 
to  be  lured  into  saying  a  word  more  than  he  means  to 
say.  England  is  strong  in  Canada  to-day,  as  he  told 
us  at  Liverpool,  because  sixty  years  ago  she  found  a 
governor  strong  enough  to  break  through  official  red- 
tape  and  to  recognize  frankly  "  local  pride,  local 
interests,  local  aspirations."  And  the  time  is  approach- 
ing, as  he  pointed  out,  when  that  pride  and  those 
aspirations  will  develop  further  claims,  when  the 
Canadian  and  the  Australasian,  having  developed  to  the 
utmost  their  local  citizenship,  will  demand  as  of  right 
their  share  in  that  "  broader  citizenship  "  which  embraces 
the  whole  Empire,  and  whose  legislative  centre  must  be 
Westminster  Palace.  The  glowing  sentence  in  which 
Mr.  Laurier  developed  this  idea  fairly  took  the  Liverpool 
audience  off  its  feet  and  showed  that,  properly  put, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  idea  of  Devolution,  Federalism, 
or  "  Home  Rule  all  Round  "  to  frighten  the  most  rigid 
English  Tories. 

The  attentat  on  President  Faure  means  in  a  political 
sense  absolutely  nothing.  There  is  always  a  certain 
percentage  of  destructive  lunacy  about,  and  from  time 
to  time  one  of  the  sufferers  calls  attention  to  it  by  an 
attack  on  a  King  or  a  Kaiser  or  a  President ;  but  that  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  determined  act  of  the  wielder 
of  the  "  regicidal  steel,"  to  use  Disraeli's  phrase,  who, 
for  good  cause  or  bad,  risks  his  own  life  to  avenge 
political  or  personal  grievances.  The  two  classes  of 
danger  have  this  in  common,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  guard  against  them  ;  and  in  times  of  great  excitement 
the  sheer  lunatics  are  naturally  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of 
the  political  exaltes ;  but  the  act  of  a  Charlotte  Corday, 
a  Ferdinand  Blind,  a  Sophie  Petroffskaya,  or  a  Joe 
Brady,  has  essentially  nothing  in  common  with  that  of 
a  lunatic  like  Guiteau  or  the  bomb-thrower  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne. 

Germany  is  the  country  to  which  the  political 
meteorologist  will  look  for  the  next  danger  signals. 
The  prosperity  of  German  manufactures  and  exports  is 
only  skin-deep,  and  is  maintained  at  a  ruinous  cost  to 
the  country  at  large.  The  Emperor  has  exhausted  every 
possible  political  combination  on  which  he  could  count 
for  a  majority,  and  he  is  now  sullenly  and  silently  pre- 
paring for  another  "  Konfliktszeit "  like  that  of  the 
early  'sixties.  The  struggle  which  King  William  and 
Count  Bismarck  carried  on  against  the  Landtag  was 
over  the  army  ;  the  next  will  be  over  the  navy ;  and  the 
Emperor  is  surrounding  himself  with  those  whom  he  is 
fond  of  calling  "my  men,"  both  the  German  and  the 
Prussian  Ministries  being  in  consequence  in  a  state  of 
flux.  This  week  the  cautious  Admiral  Hollmann  has 
been  definitely  replaced  by  Admiral  Tirpitz,  who  shares 
and  encourages  the  Emperor's  "boundless"  Navy 
scheme,  and  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  and  Herr 
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von  Boetticher  are  both  as  good  as  dismissed.  Dr. 
von  Miquel  is  the  new  favourite  ;  but  although  he  has 
been  a  highly  capable  Finance  Minister,  he  has  hardly 
in  him  the  making  of  a  Bismarck.  No  doubt,  however, 
the  Emperor  reserves  for  himself  the-"  blood  and  iron  " 
role  in  the  new  combination.  Meanwhile  the  work  of 
shipbuilding  goes  strenuously  on,  and  the  trouble  is  not 
due  until  the  time  arrives  when  the  money  has  to  be 
found. 

The  disaster  to  the  Dhanis  expedition  to  the  north 
of  the  Congo  State  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  to  any 
one  who  knows  the  attitude  of  the  natives  towards  the 
Congo  Administration,  although  Baron  Dhanis,  who 
is  a  Belgian,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  officials.  The 
cruelties  practised  upon  the  natives  naturally  alienate 
them,  and  the  whole  State  is  hostile  to  the  Administra- 
tion. The  Dhanis  expedition  was  going  to  the  Nile  ; 
but  it  is  not  known  how  far  it  had  advanced.  Probably 
the  lack  of  food  in  going  through  a  hostile  country  led 
the  already  disaffected  troops  to  mutiny.  They  mutinied 
once  before  under  Baron  Dhanis.  Captain  Vander- 
kerckhoven,  a  dashing  Belgian  officer,  was  killed  on  a 
similar  expedition  some  time  ago.  He  reached  the 
Nile,  but  never  came  back. 

The  "  Times"  has  at  length,  through  its  correspon- 
dent at  Rome,  shown  some  sign  that  it  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  series  of  articles  on  Abyssinia  which 
the  "  Manchester  Guardian  "  has  been  publishing  from 
the  pen  of  its  Special  Correspondent.  Mr.  Wylde  is  the 
only  Englishman  whom  Menelek  had  seen,  before  the 
Rennell  Rodd  mission,  since  his  childhood,  and  as  Mr. 
Wylde  had  long  and  confidential  conversations  with 
the  Emperor  and  some  of  his  leading  chiefs,  his 
account  of  the  year  he  spent  in  Abyssinia  is  full  of 
interest.  In  Italy  very  naturally  much  attention  has 
been  attracted  to  Mr.  Wylde's  statement  that  Menelek 
was  distrustful  of  Italian  translations  of  treaties,  and 
to  the  version  of  the  treaty  concluded  last  November, 
which  the  Manchester  paper  was  able  to  publish  from 
the  original  Amharic  text.  Meanwhile,  we  learn  with 
no  surprise  that  the  result  of  the  British  mission  to  the 
Court  of  the  Negus  is  awaited  in  Italy  with  a  certain 
amount  of  eagerness.  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd  is  expected 
to  reach  Suez  on  the  22nd,  and  when  the  Jubilee  cele- 
brations are  out  of  the  way  people  in  this  country  will 
perhaps  find  time  to  take  as  much  interest  as  they  do  in 
Italy  in  the  result  of  his  mission. 

At  any  other  time  the  earthquake  which  visited  India 
on  Saturday  last  would  have  attracted  a  much  greater 
share  of  public  attention  than  it  has  in  fact  done.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
seismic  disturbances  registered  for  a  considerable 
period.  At  Professor  Milnes's  seismological  observa- 
tory in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  record  was  of  such  a 
character  as  to  negative  the  supposition  that  Calcutta 
was  the  actual  centre  of  the  disturbance.  Had  this 
been  the  case  Calcutta  would  simply  have  been  wiped 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Professor  Milnes's  view  is, 
we  believe,  that  the  centre  of  disturbance  was  sub- 
oceanic  ;  but  whatever  light  seismologists  may  be  able 
to  throw  on  the  occurrence,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  serious  character  of  the  results  throughout  a  wide 
area  of  India.  That  distressful  country,  after  having 
experienced  famine  and  the  plague,  has  now  been  sub- 
jected to  a  third  infliction,  the  consequences  of  which 
we  shall  probably  not  adequately  realize  for  some  time  to 
come. 

The  Russian  Archbishop  of  Finland,  who  is  to  repre- 
sent the  Orthodox  Church  at  the  Jubilee,  is  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  a  prelate  of  great  dis- 
tinction and  learning.  He  will  be  the  guest  of  Bishop 
Creighton  at  Fulham  Palace  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  he  will  be  among  the  most  feted  of  the  Jubilee 
visitors.  Lord  Halifax  issued  a  circular  to  members  of 
the  English  Church  Union  inviting  them  to  meet  the 
most  rev.  prelate  on  the  arrival  of  his  train  at  Victoria 
Station,  but  they  did  not  respond  to  any  great  extent. 
We  observe  that  the  Archbishop  is  accompanied  by 
General  Kirdeff.  Is  this  military  gentleman  a  relative 
of  Mme.  de  Novikoff,  nee  Kire"eff?    It  is  understood 


that  the  General,  in  full  uniform,  will  attend  the  Arch- 
bishop on  the  steps  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  has  taken  up  the  parable  of 
the  neglect,  in  the  award  of  honours,  of  the  really  dis- 
tinguished men  in  art,  science,  and  literature,  and  has 
invited  its  readers  to  pronounce  by  a  plebiscite  vote 
who  ought  to  be  the  recipients  of  Jubilee  "  decorations." 
Apart  from  the  obvious  objection  that  in  any  plebiscite 
vote  the  most  meritorious  persons  are  apt  to  be  left 
out  of  sight  in  favour  of  those  whose  work  may  have 
made  more  public  show,  the  idea  is  to  be  commended 
in  that  it  emphasizes  a  real  blot  in  the  methods  by 
which  such  honours  are  too  often  bestowed.  One 
esteemed  correspondent  has  written  to  us  privately  to 
suggest  that  the  right  way  of  giving  public  recognition 
to  those  who  may  achieve  real  distinction  in  literature, 
art,  or  science,  would  be  to  institute  a  new  "order" 
pour  le  ?n'erite,  such  as  the  legion  of  honour — now, 
alas  !  conferred  on  successful  shopkeepers  and  popular 
comedians — was  intended  to  be.  But  the  suggestion 
comes  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  We  shall  watch  with 
some  curiosity  whether  the  list  of  Jubilee  honours  is 
confined  to  provincial  mayors,  party  politicians,  and 
Colonial  big-wigs,  or  whether  it  will  by  any  chance  in- 
clude a  few  persons  of  real  distinction. 

The  Ladies'  Soiree  at  the  Royal  Society  on  Wednes- 
day evening  was  an  affair  of  unusual  brilliancy.  The 
Society  celebrated  the  Jubilee  by  a  number  of  innova- 
tions, no  doubt  intended  to  show  that  loyalty  had 
triumphed  over  the  want  of  official  recognition  of  science 
at  the  functions  on  Tuesday  next.  Over  the  entrance 
hall  Professor  Ramsay  displayed  a  novel  kind  of  illumi- 
nation, consisting  of  tubes  containing  pure  argon  and 
helium  arranged  in  a  loyal  device  and  made  to  glow  by 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current.  The  scientific 
entertainments  were  eked  out  by  the  meretricious 
novelty  of  a  band,  and  Fellows  had  been  instructed  to 
replace  their  customary  evening  dress  by  ceremonial 
attire.  Some  came  in  black  velvet  Court  costume,  with 
swords,  knee-breeches  and  lace,  "  mighty  fine."  Others 
appeared  in  policeman-like  blue  cloth  with  gold  braid. 
But  the  most  brilliant  displays  were  given  by  those  who 
flaunted  their  scarlet  and  crimson  doctors'  gowns,  or 
the  many-coloured  hoods  of  English  and  foreign  univer- 
sities. Science,  usually  somewhat  dowdy,  glowed  with 
splendour,  and  eminent  persons  almost  forgot  to  look 
at  the  exhibitions  or  at  the  ladies  in  their  curiosity  as 
to  the  novel  appearance  of  each  other. 

The  great  event  of  the  evening  at  the  Royal  Society 
was  the  demonstration  by  Mr.  Preece  and  Signor 
Marconi  of  the  new  methods  of  telegraphing  without 
wires  through  space.  Mr.  Preece  had  arranged  a 
transmitter,  the  wire  of  which  ended  in  a  huge  coil 
about  a  yard  in  diameter.  He  had  also  a  telephonic 
receiver,  the  wire  from  which  ended  in  a  similar  coil. 
When  the  dispatching  instrument  was  worked,  and  the 
coil  attached  to  the  receiver  was  brought  near,  but  not 
in  contact,  with  the  coil  connected  with  the  transmitter, 
sounds,  audible  to  all  the  audience,  issued  from  the 
telephone,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  intensity  of  the 
sound  varied  with  the  distance  between  the  two  coils 
and  the  relative  positions  in  which  they  were  held. 
The  electric  currents,  radiating  into  the  air  from  the 
first  coil,  were  picked  up  by  the  second.  Mr.  Preece 
explained  that  he  had  been  able  to  send  messages 
across  distances  of  from  three  to  seven  miles  by 
stretching  on  each  side  of  the  channel  to  be  crossed 
lengths  of  wire  nearly  as  ^ong  as  the  distance  to  be 
bridged.  Messages  sent  along  one  of  these  parallel 
wires  were  picked  up  by  the  other  parallel  wire. 
The  practical  difficulty  connected  with  this  method 
is  to  get  sufficient  parallel  lengths  of  wire.  In 
Signor  Marconi's  apparatus  vibrations  many  million 
times  more  rapid  were  produced  by  the  trans- 
mitter, and  the  receiver  was  incomparably  more 
delicate.  A  transmitter  was  placed  in  the  cellars  of 
the  building,  and  several  receivers  were  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  lecture-room  or  were  carried 
about  by  attendants.  When  the  transmitter  was 
worked  down  below,  the  bells  of  the  various  receivers 
simultaneously  rang.    By  substituting  a  dot-and-dash 
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printing'  apparatus  for  a  vibrating  bell,  it  was  possible 
to  pick  up  messages  at  many  points,  in  fact  wherever  a 
receiver  was  placed.  Mr.  Preece  stated  that  only  a  few 
practical  details  have  to  be  worked  out  before  it  will 
be  possible  to  communicate  from  lightships  to  shore  or 
from  one  ship  to  another  as  readily  as  if  there  were 
actual  wire  connexions. 

The  unhappy  fate  of  Mr.  Barnato  might,  one  would 
have  thought,  have  preserved  us  from  the  sanctimonious 
moralizing  in  which  some  of  our  daily  contemporaries 
have  seen  fit  to  indulge.  No  one,  of  course,  credits 
men  of  his  type  with  altruistic  yearnings,  or  indeed 
supposes  that  they  are  actuated  by  any  more  ideal 
motive  than  the  very  common  one  of  striving  to  do  the 
best  they  can  for  themselves.  But  it  is  none  the  less  a 
mistake  to  suggest  that  they  are  merely  parasites 
of  society,  contributing  nothing  to  the  welfare  of 
their  race.  Goethe  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  point 
out  that  the  more  rapid  march  of  events  due  to  in- 
creased facilities  of  communication  must  tend  to  transfer 
the  levers  which  move  the  world  of  commerce  from  the 
"sound"  financier  to  the  speculator  ;  that  the  man  to 
whom  no  risk  seems  too  tremendous  must  become  a 
more  powerful  factor  in  the  struggle  for  gain  in  pro- 
portion as  the  necessity  for  prompt  action  becomes 
more  urgent.  In  financial  matters  Mr.  Barnato  was  a 
man  of  this  order.  Call  him  a  successful  gambler  if 
you  will  ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  such  men 
supply  a  force  in  the  creation  and  development  of  new 
industries  which  would  otherwise  be  wanting. 

There  is  a  paragraphist  in  "  Vanity  Fair "  who 
almost  earns  a  living  by  continually  finding  fault  with 
the  "Saturday  Review."  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  journalist  in  question  is  Lord  Desart,  one  of 
whose  novels  was  rather  severely  handled  by  a  Saturday 
Reviewer  some  little  time  ago.  We  will  give  one 
specimen  of  Lord  Desart's  method  of  attack.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Turco-Greek  war  we  predicted  that 
the  Turkish  fleet  would  be  found  to  be  practically  use- 
less. We  gave  as  a  reason  for  our  opinion  the  fact 
that  some  years  ago  we  had  gone  on  board  a  Turkish 
ironclad,  lying  before  Constantinople,  and  found  that 
two  of  her  boats  were  manifestly  unseaworthy,  the 
cracks  being  large  enough  to  take  in  one's  hand.  Our 
anonymous  critic  in  "Vanity  Fair"  thought  that  to 
infer  the  unseaworthiness  of  the  ships  from  the  manifest 
unworthiness  of  the  boats  was  a  proof  of  our  stupidity. 
Yet  the  Turkish  ships  have  not  gone  to  sea,  and  the 
trial  by  facts  has  justified  our  forecast.  Poor  Lord 
Desart  !  He  may  be  an  authority  on  quarterings,  or 
even  on  dress  ;  but,  save  on  these  important  matters, 
we  cannot  help  recognizing  the  fact  that  his  criticism 
is  even  worse  than  his  fiction. 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  has  been  getting  into  trouble. 
He  was  accused  by  a  critic  in  the  "Daily  Chronicle" 
of  vulgarity  and  bad  grammar,  and  naturally  wanted 
to  vindicate  himself  against  the  charge  of  ignorance, 
which  to  the  unlearned  always  seems  the  gravest  of 
accusations.  Mr.  Jerome  had  written,  "a  good  woman's 
arms  round  a  man's  neck  is  a  life-belt  thrown  out  to 
him  from  heaven."  His  critic  had  left  out  "round  a 
man's  neck,"  and  Mr.  Jerome  seized  upon  this  omission 
as  evidence  of  malice.  He  contends  that  the  sentence 
as  it  stands  is  good  grammar,  and  asks  his  reviewer 
derisively  whether  he  would  say  "a  good  woman's 
arms  round  a  man's  neck  are  a  lifebelt,"  &c.  Naturally 
enough  the  critic  reiterates  his  charge  and  tells  Mr. 
Jerome  that  what  Mr.  Jerome  calls  good  grammar 
is  bad  grammar.  Hereupon  Mr.  Jerome  plunges 
deeper  into  the  mire.  He  writes  to  the  "Chronicle" 
on  Thursday  to  say  that  he  has  "given  more  months  to 
the  study  of  English  grammar  than  the  average  book 
reviewer  would  appear  to  have  given  hours."  "  I  have 
taught  grammar,"  he  adds,  clinching  the  argument. 
What  a  pity  it  is  Mr.  Jerome  does  not  tell  us  where  he 
taught  grammar,  and  when,  and  to  whom  !  To  us  it 
seems  that  his  grammar  is  at  any  rate  as  good  as  his 
logic.  And  why  all  this  pother  about  grammar  ?  Why 
not  despise  it  altogether  and  be  content  to  sin  with 
Shakspeare?  That  is  the  best  defence,  Mr.  Jerome, 
if  we  may  presume  to  advise  an  authority. 


THE   DISCREDITING  OF  RICHARD  COBDEN. 

THE  task  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  set  himself 
at  the  British  Empire  League  meeting,  last  Satur- 
day, was  a  necessary  task,  and  he  achieved  it  neatly 
and  effectively.  Moreover,  he  did  his  work  as  gently 
as  possible  ;  but  it  has  hurt,  and  with  a  squeal  of 
anguish  the  "Chronicle"  tells  its  readers  that  "the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  never  a  man  of  striking  in- 
tellectual quality."  The  Duke  silvered  the  pill,,  but 
Cobdenites  refused  to  swallow  it  ;  they  have  chewed  it 
instead,  and  found  it  very  bitter.  "  I  continue  to 
believe,  as  I  have  always  believed,  that  Free-trade  is  the 
best  and  wisest  policy  of  our  country  (cheers)  "■ — that 
was  the  pill's  coating — "  but  virtues  were  given  to  it 
which  it  did  not  possess,  and  results  were  pre- 
dicted which  have  not  followed  (hear,  hear) " — that 
was  the  pill's  acrid  substance.  Note  the  quick  sub- 
sidence from  the  noisy  "cheers"  to  the  still  small 
voice  (a  Colonial  premier's  probably)  which  requested 
the  guests  to  "hear"  the  horrid  anti-climax.  How 
plainly  one  visualizes  the  wry  faces  !  But  yet  worse 
was  to  follow.  The  lesson  was  sorely  needed  ;  so,  for 
all  his  gentle  manner,  the  Duke  rubbed  it  in  relentlessly. 
"  Its  speedy  universal  adoption  all  over  the  world  was 
prophesied,  and  that  prophecy  has  been  falsified,  and 
the  thick-and-thin  admirers  and  believers  in  the  Man- 
chester School  seek  to  persuade  us  that,  although  that 
prophecy  has  not  been  fulfilled,  it  was  the  best  thing 
for  us  that  we  should  be  the  only  Free-trading  country 
in  the  world.  Very  few  disciples  of  Free-trade  of  fifty 
years  ago  would  have  believed  for  a  moment  that  at 
this  time  France  and  Germany  would  be  carrying  on  an 
enormous  trade  under  strictly  Protective  conditions, 
and  not  only  that  they  would  not  open  their  markets  to 
us,  but  that  they  would  be  competing  over  us  for  the 
possession  of  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  not  for  the  purpose  of  opening  it  to 
the  universal  benefits  of  Free-trade,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  from  those  portions  English  trade."  Senti- 
ments equally  subversive  of  a  Cobdenite's  equanimity 
were  uttered  freely  at  the  Colonial  luncheon  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  Liverpool  meeting,  but  they  were  mostly 
the  utterances  of  notorious  Protectionists — stimulating 
blows  from  professional  enemies  :  the  Duke's  blasphemy 
at  the  shrine  is  more  like  treachery  within  the  fold. 
In  that  lay  the  sting  of  his  words.  But  in  that  also 
lies  their  chief  value.  Any  one  with  a  modicum  of 
intelligence  and  historical  knowledge  can  shatter 
Cobden's  reputation  as  a  prophet ;  the  special  value 
of  the  demonstration  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  proceeds 
from  a  statesman  who  throughout  his  life  has  fought  in 
public  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  politicians  in  whose 
creed  almost  the  first  article  is  the  absolute  belief  in 
Little  Englandism  and  so-called  Free-trade;  a  states- 
man, moreover,  who  combines  in  his  character  to  a 
marked  degree  reticence  on  controversial  matters  and 
blunt  honesty  in  stating  his  opinions  when  he  deems 
public  utterance  a  duty  ;  a  statesman,  finally,  whose 
knowledge  of  political  economy  on  its  practical  side  is 
notably  deep  and  varied,  enriched  with  the  wide  ex- 
perience gained  in  a  long  period  of  official  and  Parlia- 
mentary life.  These  circumstances  italicize  his  words  ; 
they  make  us  echo  Sir  George  Turner's  wish  that  the 
Duke's  address  should  be  circulated  throughout  the 
Empire.  Perhaps  the  other  League  —  the  United 
Empire  Trade  League — will  adopt  the  suggestion? 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  the  Duke's 
speech  has  a  special  value.  Recently  he  has  been 
particularly  identified  with  technical  education  as  a 
weapon  against  foreign  competition.  Now  the  advo- 
cates of  technical  education  testify — tacitly,  if  not  ex- 
plicitly— to  their  belief  in  the  panacea-like  qualities  of  the 
technical  school.  In  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  we  have 
an  ardent  educationalist  who  speaks  on  foreign  com- 
petition without  dragging  in  technical  education  :  he  is 
content  to  urge  as  a  remedy  the  necessity  of  using 
"  every  opportunity  either  of  expanding  or  of  consoli- 
dating our  Colonial  possessions. "  Evidently  the  Duke's 
conning  of  the  educational  problem  has  led  him  to 
accept  the  view  which  we  have  so  often  urged  in  these 
columns  :  that  technical  education  is  an  excellent,  a 
necessary,  but  not  a  sufficing  reform  ;  it  will  do  much, 
but  it  will  not  win,  or  win  back,  markets  from  which 
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our  manufactures,  though  as  good  as  or  better  than 
similar  foreign  manufactures,  are  yet  ousted  by  these 
same  foreign  manufactures.  You  might  cover  the 
country  with  technical  schools,  but  you  would  not 
affect  one  whit  the  growing  importation  of  Belgian 
steel  girders  ;  and  for  the  adequate  reason  that  our 
factories  can  already  turn  out  as  good  steel  as  the 
Belgian. 

Now  for  a  word  of  criticism.    The  Duke  deprecated 
what  he  called  premature  action  in  the  matter  of  Com- 
mercial Federation — "  any  uninvited,  any  unasked-for 
action  on  the  part  either  of  the  Imperial  Government  or 
even  such  an  irresponsible  association  as  this  "  (mean- 
ing the  British  Empire  League).    Why  this  timorous 
hesitancy  ?   As  a  fact,  it  is  worse  than  timorous,  and  the 
hesitancy  is  more  aptly  described  as  a  policy  of  chill 
denial.    If  the  Government  were  to  take  forthwith  the 
most  vigorous  measures  to  found  the  Customs  Union,  it 
would  only  be  making  a  tardy  reply  to  the  oft-repeated 
request  of  the  Colonies.    Time  and  again  have  the 
Colonies  represented  to  the  Home  Government  the  need 
for  the  Union,  and  begged  it  to  commence  the  work,  and 
this  in  spite  of  repeated  cold   rebuffs  from  Downing 
Street.    So  long  ago  as  1880  Canada  asked  the  Home 
Government  to  get  rid  of  the  Belgian  and  German  com- 
mercial treaties,  to  make  straight  the  path  towards 
preferential  trade  arrangements.    At  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference held  in  London  in  the  last  Jubilee  year  South 
Africa's    representative    propounded    a    scheme  for 
preferential  trading.    Then  in  '92  Canada  moved  again, 
with   a  further  request  for  the   denunciation  of  the 
German  and  Belgian  treaties.    The  request  was  dis- 
courteously ignored,  but  the  Dominion  was  not  thereby 
discouraged  ;  in  '94  it  convoked  the  famous  assembly 
of  the  Colonies  at  Ottawa,  and  that  assembly  unan- 
imously recorded  "  its  belief  in  the  advisability  of  a 
Customs  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies,  by  which  trade  within  the  Empire  may  be 
placed  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than  that  which  is 
carried  on  with  foreign  countries."    One  would  think 
that  after  these  bold  advances  by  the  Colonies  the 
Imperial  Government  might  have  put  a  period  to  its  coy 
modesty  without  seeming  guilty  of  unduly  forcing  the 
Colonial  hand.    But  for  a  year  after  it  received  this 
Ottawa  resolution  it  remained  so  passive  that  it  did 
not  trouble  to  reply  to  the  resolution  at  all.  When 
the  reply  did  come  it  turned  out  to  be  the  customary 
petulant  denial.    Then  the  Government  which  sent  it 
went  out  of  office,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  his  larger 
views  appeared  upon  the  scene.    Last  summer,  at  the 
Congress  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire, 
which   Mr.   Chamberlain  addressed,  the  Government 
was  given  another  opportunity  of  moving.    All  it  did, 
however,  was  to  state,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  that  if  the  Colonies  came  to  it  with  a  pro- 
posal, the  Imperial  Government  would  receive  that 
proposal  in  no  "  huckstering  spirit."    This  statement, 
though   a  big  advance  on  the  previous  attitude  of 
Downing  Street,  was  nevertheless,  in  view  of  what  the 
Colonies  had  already  done,  so  comic  that  one  almost 
overlooks  its  gross  discourtesy.    And  what  has  hap- 
pened since?     Disgusted  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonies?    That   surely  is  the   natural  anticipation. 
Luckily,  however,  the  Colonies  put  the  Empire's  welfare 
before  their  own  dignity  ;  and  Canada  now  goes  much 
further  than  a  mere  proposal.    She  enacts  a  preferential 
tariff  without  any  further  beating  about  the  bush,  and 
so  effectually  shames  the  supineness  of  Downing  Street. 
Meanwhile  the  Australasian  Colonies  meet  in  conference 
to  discuss  what  proposals  they  can  make.    The  New 
Zealand  Premier  did  well   to  remind  the  Liverpool 
gathering  of  these  facts  ;  and   if,  after  hearing  Mr. 
Seddon's  speech,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  did  not  feel  a 
little  ashamed  of  his  timorous  advice,  he  is  not  the 
statesman  we  think  him.     If  there  is  one  feature  of  this 
Federation  question  plainer  than  another  at  the  present 
juncture,  it  is  that  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Imperial 
Government  is  to  summon  a  Conference  straightway, 
or  take  some  other  vigorous  and  effective  means  of 
advancing  the  foundation  of  a  Customs  Union. 

Among  these  other  means  the  necessity  for  denouncing 
the  Belgian  and  German  treaties  stands  out  prominently. 
The  new  Canadian  Tariff  law  renders  this  imminent. 
The  "  Chronicle  "  is  working  itself  up  into  a  dreadful 


state  of  alarm  at  the  prospect.  Perhaps  the  word 
"  denounce  "  frightens  it  somewhat  ;  and  if  that  is  the 
case,  it  may  help  to  allay  the  "  Chronicle's  "  fears  if  we 
explain  that  "denunciation"  is  merely  the  technical 
term  used  in  commercial  diplomacy  for  giving  notice  to 
quit,  and  does  not  imply  the  mobilization  of  the  army. 
But  to  the  Little  English  mind  the  striking  of  a  blow  in 
defence  of  one's  own  is  at  all  times  a  criminal  deed. 
There  are  signs  of  faltering,  however,  even  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Liberal  party  :  the  "  Westminster 
Gazette  "  (which  usually  strives  to  represent  the  decent 
side  of  Liberalism,  though  it  has  been  very  backward 
hitherto  on  the  Federation  question)  is  now  convinced 
that  the  denunciation  of  the  treaties  is  "  our  plain  duty." 

Attempts  are  being  made  by  enemies  of  the  Union  to 
exploit  whatever  of  Cobdenitish  sentiment  can  be  found 
among  the  Colonial  Premiers.  The  result  of  the 
attempt  does  not  signify  much.  It  happens  that  just 
now  the  political  pendulum  in  the  Colonies  has  swung 
to  the  Liberal  side,  and  the  Colonial  Liberal,  though 
vastly  superior  to  the  Liberal  as  we  know  him  at 
home,  yet  cultivates  in  a  half-hearted  fashion  some  of 
the  traits  which  usually  distinguish  English  Liberal- 
ism. It  is  rather  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Little 
Englanders  have  not  got  more  out  of  the  present  batch 
of  Colonial  Premiers.  The  Canadian  Parliament  can 
evidently  be  left  to  deal  with  Mr.  Laurier  ;  and 
respecting  Mr.  Reid's  contribution,  we  can  only  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  that  gentleman's  reputation  for  in- 
telligence, that  the  interview  with  him  is  reported 
inaccurately.  We  cannot  imagine  any  man  with  his 
wits  about  him  giving  utterance  to  such  a  sentence 
as  this:  "The  new  method  of  meeting  it  [foreign 
competition]  by  strategy  and  by  surrender  and  by 
barricades  seems  to  me  practically  an  admission 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  decadence  of  Great 
Britain."  If  Mr.  Reid  actually  said  this  we  can 
only  beg  him  to  enlighten  us  respecting  the  decadence 
of  German  and  American  industrialism  ;  for  we  had 
thought  in  our  simplicity  that  strategy,  surrender  and 
barricades  were  not  exactly  new  methods,  and  certainly 
we  were  under  the  impression  that  Germany  and  the 
United  States  (to  mention  no  other  countries)  were 
doing  pretty  well  for  themselves  in  the  matter  of  indus- 
trial progress,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  addicted 
to  "  strategy  "  and  "  barricades."  England,  we  admit, 
is  a  more  shining  example  of  "  surrender."  . 

■>.  . 

BEFORE  THE  NAVAL  REVIEW. 

THE  ships  of  all  nations  are  now  fast  gathering  at 
Spithead,  and  already  a  very  respectable  fleet  is  in 
possession  of  the  historic  anchorage.  Indeed,  public 
interest  in  England  is  at  the  present  time  divided  be- 
tween the  coming  procession  and  the  great  review, 
which  will  be  so  fitting  a  crown  to  the  naval  efforts  of 
the  last  ten  years.  Such  a  display  is  in  every  way 
salutary.  The  foreign  officers  who  look  upon  the  finest 
fleet  that  England  has  ever  assembled  will  realize  that 
this  country  is  weak  no  longer  ;  and  just  as  the  Jubilee 
procession  will  aptly  symbolize  the  growing  unity  of 
spirit  which  pervades  our  Empire,  so  the  review  will 
reveal  its  growing  naval  strength.  "  The  Navy,"  said 
the  "Times  "  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  for  once 
rightly,  "  is  the  symbol  of  empire."  As  such  the  magni- 
ficent force  at  Spithead  will  be  regarded  by  the  British 
taxpayer  who  is  lucky  enough  to  see  it  on  26  June.  He 
will  perceive  in  it  a  visible  and  tangible  result  of  the 
burdens  which  he  has  supported.  And  if  he  does  not  feel 
more  than  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  at  a  sight  so  splendid 
and  so  inspiring,  he  is  no  patriot  and  no  true  citizen. 
Indeed,  there  is  just  a  danger  that  he  will  be  over-im- 
pressed with  our  strength,  and  go  away  repeating  to 
himself  the  pious  dictum  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  any  one.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
whilst  we  have  been  advancing  others  have  not  stood 
still.  Our  fleet,  as  Lord  Charles  Beresford  reminds  us, 
is  neither  fully  officered  nor  fully  manned.  We  have 
still  no  real  reserve  behind  our  fighting  line.  Our  officers 
in  the  higher  ranks  do  not  yet  receive  that  full  and  tech- 
nical education  which  we  have  so  persistently  advocated 
And  there  is  little  doubt  that  our  material  strength  is  not 
yet  great  enough  to  assure  us  victory  in  a  struggle  with 
a  combination  which  certainly  menaces  our  interests. 
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But  when  this  is  said,  we  can  yet  jubilate.  The 
worthiest  monument  of  the  Queen's  declining  years  is 
the  fleet  which  we  shall  see.  England  has  risen  again 
from  the  dead  :  the  new  spirit  which  breathes  in  her 
Colonies  breathes  too  in  the  mother-land.  If  her  sons 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  for  her — if  they,  in  the  spirited 
words  of  a  New  Zealander,  "will  take  off  their  coats 
to  fight  her  battles,  because  they  know  that  her  cause 
is  theirs  " — she  also  will  sacrifice  for  them.  They  will 
see  in  the  twenty-one  battleships,  the  forty-four  modern 
cruisers  and  the  seventy  torpedo  craft  which  constitute, 
as  it  were,  the  kernel  of  the  fleet,  the  concrete  proof  of 
her  determination  and  of  her  greatness.  The  exhibition 
of  such  force,  which  all  know  will  be  employed  for  no 
unjust  end  and  for  no  purpose  of  aggression,  in  itself 
appeals  strongly  to  the  imagination.  Men  like  to  be 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  citizens  of  a 
great  State.  And  this  fleet  is  not  an  artificial  and 
exotic  product  ;  it  has  been  built  up,  not  by  a  single 
statesman,  as  was  the  Prussian  army,  but  by  the  will 
and  foresight  of  the  nation — rather  against  than  with 
the  will  of  its  chosen  leaders.  We  often  hear  tremulous 
anticipations  of  a  reaction  in  public  feeling  ;  but  so  long 
as  the  public  is  educated  by  such  displays  and  taught 
that  the  money  is  not  wasted,  no  dismal  fears  need  be 
entertained. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  British  fleet  is  its 
homogeneity.  Our  new  battleships,  our  new  cruisers, 
and  our  new  torpedo  craft  are  of  few  types.  Only  the 
other  week  a  French  writer  complained  of  the  French 
Navy  that  it  was  "a  museum  of  specimens,"  and  we 
do  not  deny  the  truth  of  his  proposition.  Not  such  is 
our  fleet.  It  is,  for  all  its  faults,  practical.  The  admiral 
does  not  want  a  squadron  of  specimens,  and  we  have 
at  last  realized  the  fact.  He  wants  ships  of  equal  size, 
strength,  and  manoeuvring  power,  as  far  as  may  be. 
One  weak  or  slow  battleship  in  a  line  of  battle  may 
upset  all  his  arrangements,  lower  the  speed  of  his  fleet, 
or  reduce  the  line  to  confusion  at  a  critical  moment  by 
a  bad  turn,  or  by  unexpectedly  sinking.  It  is  the  homo- 
geneity of  our  ships  in  Cretan  waters  which  has  so 
impressed  foreigners,  though  in  this  quality  the  fleet  at 
Spithead  is  very  much  superior  to  our  Mediterranean 
force. 

The  glories  of  the  battleship,  which  is  in  its  present 
£ftljm  a  graceful  organism  once  more,  may  yield,  as 
•mf  .iniral  Colomb  prophesies,  to  the  destroyer.  It  is  only 
,_ne  fate  of  all  the  creations  of  our  hands  and  brains  to 
pass  aWay.  But  if  the  battleship  does  go,  we  have 
nothing  to  lose.  With  torpedo  craft  we  are  now  fairly 
provided,  and  our  seafaring  instincts  will  assuredly  tell 
in  torpedo-boat  work  more  than  they  do  at  present.  It 
is,  by  the  way,  strange  to  note  how  every  great  Euro- 
pean nation  imagines  that  its  sons  excel  in  bayonet  and 
torpedo  work — the  two  methods  of  fighting  which  try 
most  severely  the  strength  and  courage  of  the  indi- 
vidual. But  we  have  good  reason  for  our  belief.  We 
have  only  to  take  down  James  and  study  the  thrilling 
cutting-out  adventures  of  the  past. 

COSAS  DE  CHINA. 

\X  7"HAT  with  loans  and  rumours  of  loans,  and 
^  V  railways  and  banks,  and  navies  and  embassies,  and 
other  financial  and  political  prospects,  the  Far  Eastern 
question  is  becoming  so  urgent  that  it  may  be  worth 
while  sketching  a  few  of  the  actors  on  the  Peking 
stage.  Nearly  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  Kwangsu 
emerged  from  the  status  pupillaris  and  took  over, 
nominally,  the  reins  of  power.  He  remained,  however, 
scarcely  less  under  the  influence  of  the  capable  and 
determined  woman  who  had  held  the  Regency  during 
two  long  minorities  since  the  death  of  Hienfung.  It 
was  by  the  help  of  Li  Hung-chang  that  she  procured 
his  nomination — he  being  then  a  child  of  four — to  the 
throne  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Tungche  ;  and  she 
and  the  old  statesman  have  been  trusted  allies  ever 
since.  That  was  enough  to  raise  up  jealousies  and 
enmities  elsewhere  than  in  Oriental  Courts ;  and  the 
person  against  whom  those  enmities  were  concentrated 
was  the  actual  President  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Weng 
Tung-ho.  Weng  held  the  position  of  Imperial  tutor, 
which  gave  him  a  natural  and,  according  to  Oriental 
notions,  fitting  ascendency  over  the  Imperial  mind. 


The  tutor  stands  almost  in  loco  parentis  in  a  country 
where  the  parental  authority  and  influence  are  strong. 
We  may  find  a  kindred  influence,  perhaps,  in  the 
Indian  Gooroo,  or  in  the  Father  Confessor  of  a  Philip 
of  Spain — substituting  literary  for  sacerdotal  influence 
in  the  case  of  a  State  which  excludes  all  sacerdotal 
cult.  By  training  and  sympathy  Weng  stood  out  as 
a  leader  of  reaction,  while  Li  was  the  apostle  of  pro- 
gress. Weng  is  said  to  have  been  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy  which  Li  narrowly  escaped  at  his  audience 
on  returning  from  Japan  ;  and  it  was  to  ascertain  the 
truth  or  otherwise  of  insinuations  dropped  by  Weng's 
entourage  that  the  Emperor  called  Li  up  to  the  throne 
and  convinced  himself,  by  touching  the  scarce-healed 
scar,  that  the  tale  of  the  Japanese  revolver-shot  was 
true.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  sign  of  the  times 
that  Weng  is  said  to  be  abandoning  his  attitude  of 
hostility  and  making  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  Li. 
It  is  a  recognition,  by  the  very  apostle  of  reaction,  that 
modern  forces  are  in  the  ascendent  and  that  Li,  who 
represents  them,  is  destined  to  win. 

Prince  Kung,  as  the  Emperor's  uncle  and  a  statesman 
who  has  been  prominent,  save  for  intervals  of  eclipse, 
since  he  picked  up  the  reins  which  the  Emperor  Hien- 
fung had  let  fall,  in  1859,  should  wield  an  influence 
second  to  none  :  but  he  has  incurred  the  antagonism 
of  the  Empress-Dowager,  and  is  obliged  to  sit  more  or 
less  on  the  rail.  He  is  friendly  to  Li,  who  is  the  friend 
of  the  Empress  ;  but  the  Empress  abates  not,  seemingly, 
her  dislike  for  the  Prince,  although — after  having  got  rid 
of  him  ten  years  previously  by  a  coup  d'etat — she  had 
the  wisdom  to  advise  his  recall  during  Li's  absence 
from  power. 

The  prevailing  impression  of  the  Emperor  is  that  he 
is  a  practical  nonentity — though  a  troublesome  one. 
Great  Emperors  who,  like  Kanghi  and  Kienlung,  not 
only  reign  but  govern  may  be  powers  for  good.  The 
next  best  thing,  possibly,  is  that  the  ruler  should  be  a 
faineant,  never  interfering  and  doing  neither  good 
nor  harm.  But  Kwangsu  is  neither.  The  Empress 
treats  him,  in  a  way,  like  a  boy.  The  voice  of  Chinese 
mothers  in  their  sons'  domestic  affairs  never  ceases, 
and  the  process  of  adoption  by  which  Kwangsu 
was  made  Emperor  places  the  Empress — who  is 
really  his  aunt — in  the  position  of  mother.  She  has 
even  withdrawn  his  favourite  wives  by  way  of  repri- 
mand. As  he  has  been  married  seven  years  and  has 
no  child — from  which  complications  as  to  the  succession 
maybe  inferred— one  might  think  that  this  would  find 
him  indifferent.  But  he  appears  sufficiently  sensitive 
to  the  pressure  to  resent  it,  and  its  exercise  can  hardly 
conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  amicable  relations 
between  the  two. 

The  preparations  for  the  Dowager  Empress's  Jubilee 
two  years  ago  escaped  notice,  although  the  occasion 
was  dramatic  in  respect  both  of  the  occasion  and  the 
event.  Sixty  years  constitute  a  cycle  in  Cathay.  The 
occasion  in  question  was  the  sixtieth  birthday  of  the 
remarkable  woman  who  has  played  a  chief  part  in  the 
government  of  China,  for  close  on  forty  years.  Nearly 
^10,000,000  had  been  collected  from  various  sources — 
donations  by  individual  officials  and  contributions 
by  provincial  Governments — to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
intended  festivities.  Miles  of  streets  in  Peking 
were  to  have  been  decorated  with  costly  ornaments, 
jewels  and  draperies  lent  by  great  mandarins  for  the 
occasion.  It  was  suggested,  indeed,  that  Japan  chose 
that  moment  to  put  forward  her  pretensions  in  Corea, 
because  she  believed  that  the  Imperial  Court  would 
yield  anything  rather  than  have  the  ceremony  dis- 
turbed. When  war  broke  out,  large  instalments  of  the 
amounts  which  had  been  collected  were  diverted  by  the 
Empress's  own  order  to  the  military  chest.  As  disaster 
pursued  the  Chinese  arms,  the  feeling  grew  that  festal 
celebration  would  be  incongruous  ;  and  in  September 
1895  the  preparations  were  formally  countermanded. 

It  is,  doubtless,  on  account  of  certain  likenesses  in 
their  career  that  the  Empress  has  always  taken  an  interest 
in  our  own  Queen.  It  was  said  at  one  time  that  she 
thought  of  persuading  Li  Hung-chang  to  repeat  his 
visit  as  special  Ambassador,  to  represent  her  and  the 
Emperor  next  week.  There  were,  however,  obvious 
objections.  Li  is  wanted  at  Peking,  and  his  remaining 
years  are  too  few  to  waste. 
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A  BALLAD  OF  THE  QUEEN'S 
MAJESTY. 

(22  June,  1897.) 

1\JAME  that  has  been  thy  nation's  shield 

On  many  an  alien  shore  and  sea ; 
Name  that  in  many  a  fateful  field 

Has  taught  the  stubborn  foe  to  flee  ; 

Promise  and  proof  of  virtues  three, 
Valour  unvaunting.  vigour,  verve, — 

We  hail  thy  white-winged  Sovereignty, 
Victoria  ! — whom  God  preserve  ! 

Monarchs  there  are  to  whom  men  yield 

Obeisance — in  a  bondman's  key  ; 
Monarchs  whose  sceptred  right  doth  wield 

Only  the  rod  of  Tyranny  ; 

We,  in  free  homage,  being  free, — 
We  joy  that  nought  can  shake  or  curve 

Thy  rectitude  of  Royalty, 
Victoria! — whom  God  preserve! 

Therefore  from  all  our  towers  be  pealed 

The  note  of  gladness  ;  therefore  be, 
As  from  a  thousand  springs  unsealed, 

Outpoured  the  tide  of  mirth  and  glee  ; 

For  surely  not  to-day  shall  we 
From  sixty  years'  allegiance  swerve, 

Or  shame  thy  twice-told  Jubilee, 
Victoria  ! — whom  God  preserve  ! 

Envoy. 

Queen  !  to  whom  true  men  bend  the  knee, 
Our  island  heart  and  brain  and  nerve 

Are  loyal — loyal  unto  thee, 

Victoria  ! — whom  God  preserve  ! 

Austin  Dobson. 

"  SURSUM  CORDA." 

THERE  is  a  plethora  of  talk  which  seems  to  stop 
all  thought,  and  by  its  ceaseless  noise  drive  those 
who  wish  to  think  back  on  themselves.  All  talk  and 
no  one  listens,  still  less  answers,  for  all  must  swell 
the  general  output  of  the  chatter  of  the  world.  Bishops 
and  Deans,  with  politicians,  agitators,  betting  men, 
Women's  Rights  Advocates,  members  of  Parliament, 
lawyers,  nay  even  soldiers,  sailors,  the  incredible 
average  man  and  most  egregious  superior  person,  must 
all  be  at  it.  Still,  talking  serves  a  purpose,  if  only 
that  of  saving  us  from  the  dire  tedium  of  our  thoughts. 
Tobacco,  sleep,  narcotics,  dice,  cards,  drink,  horse 
racing,  women  and  religion,  with  palmistry,  thought 
reading,  the  "  occult,"  athletic  sports,  politics,  all 
stand  out  ineffectual  as  consolers  when  compared  to 
speech.  What  triumphs  in  the  world  can  be  compared 
to  those  speech  gives? 

The  writer  writes,  toils,  waits,  publishes  and 
succeeds  at  last,  but  feels  no  flush  of  triumph  like  to 
that  which  the  "  cabotin,"  preacher,  pleader  or  mob 
orator  enjoys  when  he  perceives  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
audience  fixed  upon  him  like  a  myriad  of  electric 
sparks  ;  their  ears  drink  in  his  words,  and  men  and 
women,  rich,  poor,  old,  young,  foolish  and  wise  alike, 
bound  all  together  by  the  spell  of  speech.  So  after  all 
it  may  be  that,  though  silence  is  of  silver,  speech  is 
purest  gold.  Pity  that  being  golden  it  should  be 
abused  ;  but  still  to  what  base  uses  gold  is  put,  and  so 
of  speech. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  let  speech  be  only  silver, 
silence  gold,  take  but  away  our  speech,  chain  us  within 
the  terror  of  ourselves  by  silence  long  enforced,  and  the 
most  abject  drivel  of  the  sound  business  man  whose 


every  thought  is  abject  platitude,  whose  mind  has 
never  passed  from  the  strict  limits  of  his  villa  and  his 
counting-house,  becomes  as  sweet  as  music  to  our  ears. 
Let  those  who  doubt  try  for  a  month  to  keep  strict 
silence,  never  to  speak,  to  hear  and  never  dare  to 
answer,  to  enchain  their  thoughts,  their  wishes,  their 
desires,  passions,  anxieties,  affections,  regrets,  remorses, 
anger,  hatreds,  loves— in  brief,  to  leave  the  gamut  of 
that  inner  life  which  makes  a  man,  with  all  the 
notes  untouched.  Whilst  listening  to  a  painful  preacher, 
sitting  out  a  play,  endeavouring  to  understand  in  Parlia- 
ment what  a  dull  speaker  thinks  he  means  to  say,  the 
thought  creeps  in,  why  teach  the  dumb  to  speak  ?  Why 
rive  away  from  them  that  which  at  first  sight  seems  the 
greatest  blessing,  want  of  speech,  in  which  to  set  their 
folly  forth  and  talk  themselves  down  fools.  Then  comes 
experience,  experience  that  stands  as  a  divinity  to 
reasoning  men,  and  clamours  out,  Nay,  let  them  speak 
although  they  know  not  what  they  say  ;  their  speech 
may  strike  a  chord  they  know  not  of  in  some  man's 
heart. 

Think  on  a  silent  world,  a  world  in  which  men  walked 
about  in  all  respects  equipped  with  every  organ,  every 
sense,  but  without  speech.  They  might  converse  by 
signs  as  Indians  do  upon  the  trail,  but  I  maintain  no 
city  of  tremendous  night  could  be  more  awful  than  a 
speechless  world.  Never  to  speak,  only  tc  find  our 
tongues  in  agony  of  fear,  as  horses  tied  within  a  burning 
stable,  dumb  idiots,  in  great  peril  of  their  lives,  or,  as 
the  animal  under  curare,  upon  the  vivisector's  bench 
(calling  to  man  who  should  be  as  his  God),  give  out 
occasionally  some  horrid  sound  and  even  then  know  it 
would  be  unheard.  Shepherds  upon  the  hills,  men  in  a 
cattle  "  puesto  "  in  La  Plata,  hut  keepers  in  Australia, 
the  Gambusino  straying  amongst  the  valleys  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  Arab  rekass,  monks,  fishermen,  light- 
house keepers,  and  the  poor  educated  man  lost  in  the 
crowded  solitude  of  London,  all  can  tell  of  silence. 
Still  they  can  talk  if  only  to  themselves,  sing, 
whistle,  speak  to  their  animals,  look  at  the  sea,  the 
desert,  scan  the  immeasurable  brown  of  pampas,  the 
green  of  prairie,  or  the  dull  duskiness  of  bush,  or  if  in 
London  launch  into  objurgation  on  mankind,  knowing 
that  if  they  objurgate  enough  some  one  will  answer, 
for  we  Britons  cannot  stand  reproaches,  knowing  that 
we  are  just.  An  inward  something  seems  to  assure  us 
of  our  righteousness,  and  all  we  do  is  never  done  •^.s,:4' 
is  done  in  other  and  less  favoured  lands,  from  impulsV 
prejudice,  or  hurriedly,  but  well/thought  out,  and  there- 
fore as  inexorably  unjust  in  the  working,  as  fate  itself. 
Let  speech  be  golden,  silvern,  diffusive,  tedious,  flip- 
pant, deceptive,  corrupting,  somnolent,  evasive,  let  it 
be  what  you  will,  it  is  the  only  medium  by  which  we  can 
assert  that  majesty  which  some  folks  tell  us  is  inherent 
in  mankind,  but  which  the  greater  part  of  us  (from 
democratic  sentiment,  perchance)  rarely  allow  to  creep 
into  the  light  of  day  ;  it  is  the  only  humanizing  influence 
innate  in  men,  and  thus  it  seems  unwise  to  put  restraint 
upon  it,  except  in  Parliament.  Chained  dogs,  parrots 
in  cages,  squirrels  within  their  stationary  bicycles,  gold 
fish  in  globes,  wild  animals  behind  their  bars,  monkeys 
tied  to  an  organ  dressed  in  their  little  red  woollen 
gowns  (the  fashion  never  changes),  bears  fastened  to  a 
Savoyard,  camels  on  which  climb  multitudinous  bands 
of  children,  elephants  accompanied  by  a  miserable 
"  native  "  tramping  about  with  tons  of  tourists  on  their 
backs,  move  me  to  wrath,  and  set  me  thinking  what  is 
it  they  can  have  done  in  an  anterior  state  to  undergo 
such  treatment,  and  whether  they  were  men  who  must 
as  animals  thus  expiate  their  crimes  of  Vese-majeste  against 
the  animal  creation.  Yet  they  are  not  condemned  to 
silence,  and  perchance  may  fabulate  at  night  or  when 
their  keepers  sleep,  or  lie  drunk,  and  in  their  ratiocination 
exhale  their  cares. 

No,  silence  is  reserved  for  men  who  have  offended 
against  the  hazy  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  over- 
stepped that  ever-shifting  frontier  line  never  too  well 
defined  and  which  advancing  toleration,  that  toleration 
which  shall  some  day  render  life  worth  living,  may  soon 
obliterate,  or  if  not  quite  obliterate,  yet  render  the 
return  across  the  line  more  feasible  than  now.  When 
one  considers  it,  how  vile  it  is  to  shut  men  up  in  vast 
hotels,  withdrawing  them  from  any  possible  influence 
which  might  ever  change  their  lives,  and  to  confine  them 
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in  a  white-washed  cell  with  windows  of  Dutch  glass,  gas 
and  a  Bible,  table,  chair,  little  square  salt-box,  wooden 
spoon,  tin  pan,  schedule  of  rules,  hell  in  their  hearts,  a 
pound  of  oakum  in  their  hands,  condemned  to  silence 
and  to  count  the  days,  pricking  them  off  under  the  ven- 
tilator with  a  bent  nail  or  pin  ! 

Well  was  it  said  the  only  humanizing  influence  in  a 
prison  comes  from  the  prisoners.  Let  the  officials  do 
their  duty  as  they  think  they  should,  the  governor  be 
humane,  the  doctor  know  even  a  little  of  his  profession, 
the  chaplain  not  too  utterly  inept,  still  prisoners  of 
whatever  rank  or  class,  imprisoned  for  whatever  crime, 
offence,  or  misdemeanour,  look  on  each  other  as  old 
friends.  Day  follows  day  with  "  skilly,"  exercise,  with 
chapel,  with  dreary  dulness,  and  with  counting  hours  ; 
night  follows  night,  and  when  the  light  goes  out  the 
tramping  up  and  down  the  cells  begins,  the  rappings 
and  the  mysterious  code  by  which  the  prisoners  com- 
municate, sound  through  the  building  like  an  im- 
prisoned woodpecker  tapping  to  be  free  ;  tremendous 
nights  of  eight  and  forty  hours,  a  twisting,  turning, 
rising  oft,  and  lying  down  to  rise  again,  of  watching, 
counting:  up  to  a  million,  walking  about  and  touching 
every  separate  article  in  the  cell,  of  thinking  upon 
every  base  action  of  one's  life,  of  breaking  out  a  cursing 
like  a  drab,  and  then  of  falling  into  a  fitful,  unrefreshing 
sleep  which  seems  to  last  but  for  a  minute,  and  then  the 
morning  bell. 

Scrupulous  cleanliness  even  to  abrasion  of  the  cuticle, 
polishing  up  of  basins  and  tin  cans,  holystoning  tables, 
rolling  up  beds  until  the  blankets  make  a  sort  of  pattern 
as  in  a  kaleidoscope,  all  these  become  as  second  nature 
in  a  week  ;  but  why  philanthropists,  why  doctors,  why 
wise  men,  attempt  to  purge  all  prisoners  of  their  con- 
tempt by  the  beneficent  effect  of  diet  only  to  be  with- 
stood by  criminals  coppered  like  clippers  to  the  bends, 
their  mucous  membrane  (that  apparent  lapsus  in  the 
Creator's  scheme)  replaced  by  tin,  is  not  set  forth. 
Happier  by  far  the  men  who,  in  my  youth  in  Spain,  fished 
with  a  basket  from  the  window  for  alms  from  passers-»by, 
smoked,  drank,  and  played  at  cards,  talked  to  their 
friends,  whose  wives  and  sisters  brought  them  food  in 
baskets,  sat  talking  to  them  from  outside,  talked  all  day 
long,  and  passed  the  time  of  day  with  other  citizens  who 
wa'ked  the  streets,  read  newspapers,  and  were  known 
pother  men  as  the  "  unhappy  ones."  A  hell  on 
*.th  you  say,  contaminating  influences,  murderers  and 
petty  thieves  with  forgers,  shop-lifters  and  debtors  all 
together.  At  most  a  hell  within  a  hell,  and  for  the  influ- 
ence for  good  or  ill  I  take  it  that  the  communion  of  the 
sinners  was  at  least  as  tolerable  as  we  can  hope  to 
find  (should  we  attain  it)  the  communion  of  the 
saints.  Philosophers  can  theorize  to  good  effect  as  to 
the  probability  of  other  worlds,  the  atmosphere  of 
Mars,  the  Delphic  E,  the  Atomic  Theory,  the  possible 
perfectibility  of  the  pneumatic  tyre,  on  form,  style, 
taste,  or  forms  of  government,  on  Socialism,  Anarchy, 
the  Trinity,  on  Cosmic  Theism,  Gnosticism,  or  the  cessa- 
tion of  direct  divine  interposition  in  affairs  sublunary, 
discuss  their  theories,  and  the  muzzling  of  their  dogs, 
weave  their  philosophies  (no  man  regarding  them),  in- 
vent their  faiths,  destroy  them  and  to  work  again  in 
the  construction  of  new  faiths  just  as  ridiculous  as 
the  faiths  destroyed  ;  but  when  they  come  to  theorize 
upon  the  treatment  of  mankind  all  their  acumen  straight 
evaporates. 

Mad  wags  will  have  it  that  the  so-called  sciences 
become  exact  just  in  proportion  as  the  subjects  theorized 
upon  are  far  away.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  love 
of  dogma  is  inherent  in  mankind.  Destroy  religion, 
render  philosophy  a  meie  rhapsody  of  terms,  then 
straight  arise  the  scientific  priests,  damning  all  those 
who  disagree  with  all  they  choose  to  say  they  have 
found  in  their  investigations  on  the  spinal  marrow  of  a 
cat. 

But  leaving  theorists  weaving  the  ropes  to  hang 
themselves,  spun  from  the  cobwebs  of  their  minds,  and 
coming  back  to  practice  and  to  common  sense — that 
common  sense  which  makes  so  foolish  most  things  that 
we  do.  A  recent  essayist  fresh  from  his  Malebolge 
has  set  forth  all  that  men  suffer  shut  within  the  silence 
of  themselves,  has  written  down  the  lessons  that  a  man 
gains  from  the  companionship  of  those  who  no  doubt 
are  in  general  not  much  more  guilty  than  judges, 


gaolers,  their  chaplains,  warders,  or  than  ourselves 
who  sit  forgetting  that  our  neglect  entailed  on  them  the 
lack  of  opportunity. 

Well  has  he  spoken  of  the  humility  of  prisoners,  their 
cheerfulness,  compassion  for  one  another,  well  described 
the  circling  miserable  ring  of  lame  folk,  aged  men,  of 
beggars,  men  on  the  sick  list,  and  the  rest  of  those  who 
in  the  prison  yard  revolve  in  a  small  circle  round  a  post, 
too  feeble  to  keep  pace  with  the  robuster  rogues  at 
exercise.  I  see  them,  too  (can  do  so  any  time  I  close 
my  eyes),  in  their  long  shoddy  greatcoats,  thin,  pale, 
abject  as  dogs,  purposeless,  shiftless,  self-abased,  down- 
eyed,  and  shuffling  in  the  prison  shoes  ;  expectorating, 
coughing,  and  a  jest  to  those  who  trot  around  the  ring 
stamping  and  cursing  underneath  their  breath,  what 
time  the  warders  stand  blowing  their  fingers,  side  arms 
belted  on,  stiff  and  immovable,  and  on  the  watch  to 
pounce  upon  a  contravention  of  the  rules.  But  whilst 
the  quondam  humourist  now  turned  moralizer  has  left 
his  faithful  picture  of  the  misery  of  those  he  lived 
amongst  for  two  long  years,  he  has  omitted  to  set 
down  the  one  event  of  prison  life  which  breaks  the  dull 
monotony  of  weeks  and  days,  and  lets  men  feel  for  a 
brief  space  that  they  are  men. 

The  dull  week  over,  oakum  all  duly  picked,  cells  well 
swept  out,  the  skilly  and  brown  bread  discussed,  beds 
all  rolled  up,  the  inspection  over,  faces  all  washed,  with 
clean  checked  handkerchiefs  (coarse  as  the  topsail  of  a 
sugar  droger)  duly  served  out  to  last  the  week,  the 
terrors  of  the  bath  encountered,  the  creepy  silence  of 
the  vast  unmurmuring  hive  is  broken  by  the  Sabbath 
bell.    Then  cells  give  up  their  dead,  and  corridors  are 
full  of  the  pale  skilly-fed  shuffling  crowd,  each  headed 
by  its  warder  and  every  man  with  something  of  antici- 
pation in  his  eye,  to  march  to  church.    To  the  vast 
chapel  streams  the  voiceless  crowd,  and  soon  each  seat 
is  filled,  a  warder  duly  placed  at  each  bench  end  to  see 
the  worshippers  do  not  engage  in  speculations  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  but  stand  and  kneel  and  sit, 
do  everything  in  fact   that  other  congregations  do, 
omitting  only  the  due  dumping  of  the  threepenny  bit 
into  the  plate,  and  not  forgetting  that  when  two  or 
three  are  gathered  thus  to  pray,  their  Creator  stands 
amongst  them,  although  they  all  are  thieves.  And 
thus  assembled  in  their  hundreds  to  make  their  prayer 
before   the  God  of  Prisons,   the  congregation  sits — 
prisoners  and  captives,  locked  in  a  prison,  shut  within 
themselves,  and  each  man  tortured  by  the  thought  that 
those  outside  have  lost  him  from  their  minds.  The 
chapel  built  in  a  semicircle  with  the  back  seats  gradually 
rising  so  that  all  may  be  in  view,  the  pulpit  made  of 
deal  and  varnished  brown,  the  organ  cased  in  deal,  and 
for  all  ornament,  over  the  altar  the  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Ten  Commandments,  and  those  last  look  at  the 
congregation  as  if  ironically,  and  seem  designed  to  fill  the 
place  of  prison  rules  for  all  mankind.  Furtively  Billgreets 
Jack  and  'Enery  George  :  "  'Ow  are  yer  blokes  ?  Another 
bloomin'  week  gone  past."     "  I  ain't  a-talkin',  Sir, 
'twas  t'  other  bloke,"  and  a  mysterious  twitch  makes 
itself  felt  from  bench  to  bench  till  the  whole  chapel  thus 
has  said  good-day.     Loud  peals  the  voluntary,  the 
convicted  organist — some  thievish  schoolmaster  or  poor 
bank  clerk  having  made  (according  to  himself)  a  slight 
mistake  in  counting  out  some  notes — attacks  an  organ 
fugue,  making  wrong  notes,  drawing  out  all  the  stops 
alternately,  keeping  the  vox  humana  permanently  on, 
and  plays  and  plays  and  plays  till  a  grim  warder  stalks 
across  the  floor  and  bids  him  cease.    "  Dearly  Beloved  " 
seemed  a  little  forced,  our  daily  skilly  scarce  a  matter 
worth  much  thanks,  the  trespasses  of  others  we  forgave 
thinking  our  own  were  all  wiped  out  by  our  mere 
presence  in  the  place,  the  Creed  we  treated  as  a  subject 
well  thrashed  out,   "Prisoners  and  Captives"  made 
us  all  feel  bad,  the  litany  we  roared  out  like  a  chant 
calling  upon  the  Lord  to  hear  us  invoices  that  I  feel  He 
must  have  heard  ;  epistle,  gospel,  collects  we  endured, 
sitting  as  patiently  as  toads  in  mud  because  our  time  was 
near.  The  chaplain  names  the  hymn,  the  organ  roars,  the 
organist  rocks  in  his  chair,  on  every  brow  the  per- 
spiration starts,  all  hands  are  clenched,  and  no  one' 
dares  to  look  his  neighbour  in  the  eyes  ;  then  like  an 
earthquake  the  pent-up  sound  breaks  forth,  the  chapel 
quivers  like  a  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  dust  flies,  and 
loud  from  every  throat  the  pious  doggerel  peals.  And 
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in  the  sounds  the  prison  melts  away,  the  doors  are 
opened,  and  each  man  sits  in  his  home  surrounded  by 
his  friends,  his  Sunday  dinner  smokes,  his  children  all 
clean  washed  are  by  his  side,  and  so  we  sing-,  lift  up  our 
hearts  and  roar  vociferously  (praising  some  kind  of 
God),  shaken  inside  and  out,  yelling,  perspiring,  shouting 
each  other  down  ;  old  lags  and  forgers,  area  sneaks, 
burglars,  cheats,  swindlers,  confidence  trick  men, 
horse  thieves  and  dog  stealers,  men  in  for  rape,  for 
crimes  of  violence,  assault  and  battery,  with  "smashers," 
swell  mobsmen,  blackmailers,  all  the  vilest  of  the  vile, 
no  worse  perhaps  if  all  were  known  than  are  the  most 
immaculate  of  all  the  good,  made  human  once  again 
during  the  sixteen  verses  of  the  hymn,  and  all  the 
miseries  of  the  past  week  wiped  out  in  the  brief  exercise 
of  unusual  speech.  The  sixteen  verses  over  we  sit 
down,  and  for  a  moment  look  at  one  another  just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  worshippers  are  wont  to  do  in  St. 
Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  or  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square. 

"Does  you  good,  No.  8,  the  bloomin'  'ymn,"  an 
old  lag  says,  but  for  the  moment  dazed  by  the  ceasing 
of  the  noise,  as  Bernal  Diaz  says  he  was  when  the  long 
tumult  ended  and  Mexico  was  won,  I  do  not  answer, 
but  at  length  deal  him  a  friendly  kick  and  think  the 
sixteen  verses  of  the  hymn  were  all  too  short. 

So  in  a  side  street  when  the  frequent  loafer  sidles  up, 
and  says  mysteriously  "  Gawd  bless  yer,  chuck  us  arf 
a  pint ;  I  was  in  with  you  in  that  crooil  plaice,"  I  do 
so,  not  that  I  think  he  speaks  the  truth  nor  yet  imagine 
that  the  prison,  large  though  it  was,  contained  two 
million  prisoners,  but  to  relieve  his  thirst  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  condemned  to  silence,  there  "  inside," 
and  for  the  recollection  of  the  "bloomin'  'ymn." 

R.   B.   CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

ARISE,  SIR   ■  ! 

KNIGHTHOOD  is  a  cheap  commodity  in  these 
days.  It  is  modern  Royalty's  substitute  for 
largesse,  and,  in  the  historic  week  that  is  before  us, 
it  will,  of  course,  be  scattered  broadcast.  Though  all 
men  sneer  at  it,  there  are  few  who  do  not  covet  it.  If 
report  speak  truly,  two  hundred  and  fifty  applications 
for  the  honour  have  already  been  received  by  the  Au- 
thorities at  Court,  and  it  is  likely  that  most  of  these 
fevered,  outstretched  hands  will  be  allowed  to  grasp 
the  dingy  patent.  After  all,  a  title  is  still  a  title.  The 
provincial  Mayor  delights  to  think  that,  into  whatso- 
ever house  he  enter,  his  name  will  be  announced  with 
the  very  same  prefix  as  would  be  the  name  of  the 
best-emblazoned  baronet,  and  that  his  wife  will  be  as 
good,  colloquially,  as  a  Marchioness.  Even  now,  the 
number  of  those  who  are  not  knighted  exceeds  the 
number  of  those  who  are.  Time,  doubtless,  will 
reverse  these  figures.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  the 
next  century,  forms  of  application  for  knighthood  will 
be  sent  out  annually  to  every  householder  and  be  thrown 
with  other  circulars  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 
Further  still  in  the  future,  knighthood  may  be  one  of  the 
lighter  punishments  of  the  Law.  "  Forty  shillings  or 
a  knighthood  "  sounds  quite  possible. 

In  next  week's  melee  several  authors  will  probably 
find  themselves  knighted,  and  I  can  but  hope  that  the 
royal  sword  may  fall  upon  appropriate  shoulders.  It 
is  not  conceivable  that  Mr.  Meredith  or  Mr.  Hardy 
would  care  for  the  honour — though  one  has  an  un- 
comfortable suspicion  that  they  might.  Their  own 
surnames  are  titles  of  quite  high  enough  distinction, 
whilst  "Sir  George"  and  "Sir  Thomas  "  would  put 
their  true  admirers  to  a  severe  test.  Knighthood  should 
be  kept  to  embellish  vulgarity,  as  indeed  it  usually  is, 
and  should  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  would  really 
rejoice  in  it,  to  whom  it  would  be  as  a  halo,  not  as  a 
pack.  He  who  was  once  Mr.  Besant  has  been  glorified 
already  ;  but  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer, 
and  I  hope  that  many  of  his  kind  will  be  raised  to  his 
estate.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  that  new  class  of  writers 
who  have  come  in  on  the  wave  of  national  education. 
Their  names — prefixed  with  a  mere  "  Mr." — are  ever 
on  Demos'  lips.  Only  one  thing  is  lacking.  Let  us 
have  Sir  Samuel  R.  Crockett  (I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Crockett's  Christian  name,  but  Samuel  is  a  safe 
guess),  Sir  Hall  Caine,  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  and  Sir  Ian 
Maclaren,  without   delay.     I   give   only   these  four 


instances  in  which  knighthood  were  appropriate.  Any 
one  can  extend  the  list. 

They  are  an  interesting  class,  these  gentry,  and  I 
should  like  them  to  be  officially  recognized.    They  are 
an  honest,  harmless  crew,  and  I,  for  one,  should  like 
to  see  them  made  happy.    By  all    means   let  them 
be  knighted  and  their  craft  be  stamped  as  a  Profession. 
When  Sir  Walter  Besant  prattles  to  the  fair  readers  of 
"The  Queen  "  about  the  recognition  of  Literature  as 
a  Profession,  he  does  not,  of  course,  talk  what  is 
called  sense  ;  but  these  writers,  whom  I  have  named, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Literature — they  are  simply 
the  first  instalment  of  those  who  will  supply  a  new 
commercial  demand  by  giving  the  mob  such  stuff  as  it 
can  appreciate.    Writing,  as  practised  by  them,  is  at 
any  rate  a  Trade,  though  no  one  save  Sir  Walter  would 
call  it  a  Profession.  Mr.  Flimflam,  the  popular  novelist, 
is  frankly  of  the  moment,  and,  when  he  dies,  another 
will  take  his  place   and  will  supply  the  same  kind  of 
stuff,  with  such  variations  as  the  superficial  changes  of 
the  market  may  require.     Being  a  man  of  average 
intelligence,  he  fully  realizes  his  transient  position.  He 
has  no  illusion  that  his  works  will  outlive  him,  and  his 
only  hope  is  that  they  may  continue  to  sell  well  up  to  the 
date  of  his  death.    He  is  in  much  the  same  position 
as  is  a  great  singer,  who  has  to  live  his  immortality 
in  his  life-time.    He  must  needs  make  up  in  expansion 
what  he  cannot  hope  for  in  extent.    In  a  very  fierce 
lime-light,  he  works  very  hard  for  very  high  prices. 
No  one  can  deny  that  he  works  very  hard.    His  must, 
indeed,  be  a  very  arduous  life.    He  must  be  the  guest 
of  the  evening  at  the  Inkslingers'  Annual  Dinner  in  the 
Holborn   Restaurant,   and   there  he  must  make  an 
impromptu  speech  full  of  quaintly  characteristic  sayings. 
He  must  be  the  observed  of  all  observers  at  the  soiree 
given  by  the  Institute  of  Second-Rate  Lady-Journalists, 
and  be  seen  at  Private  Views,  bronzed  and  vigorous 
after    his    recent    cruise   on    the    Norfolk  Broads. 
He  must   supply  one  of  the   most  attractive  items 
at  the  Concert  in  aid  of  the  "Gunners'  Orphanage" 
by   giving   a   reading    of   two    chapters    from  his 
military  novel,  "The  Fifty-Second"  (fiftieth  thousandth), 
and  be  the  victim  of  what  might  have  proved  a  serious 
cab-accident,  while  he  is  being  driven  to  the  stu&:~  pf 
Mr.   Botch,   R.A.,  who  is  painting  him  seated^'3^ 
writing-table    in   the    uniform   of    the  North-Wdu-' 
Yeomanry  (of  which  the  popular  author  is  an  honorary 
captain).    No  one  must  know  of  the  thousand-and-one 
little  acts  of  delicate  generosity  with  which  Mr.  Flim- 
flam, not  letting  his  right  hand   know  what  his  left 
doeth,  alleviates  the  lot  of  those  old  schoolmates  who 
have  been  less  successful  than  he  in  the  struggle  for 
life.    After  his  lecturing-tour  through  the  States,  he 
must  be  off  either  to  Venice,  of  which  he  is  very  fond, 
for  a  well-earned  rest,  or  to  Stoke  Pogis,  in  order  that 
he  may  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  new  mediaeval 
novel,  in  which  (it  is  an  open  secret)  the  love  of  Dante 
for  Beatrice  will  be  treated  in  a  new  and  startling 
manner,  though  with  all  that  reverence  and  wealth  of 
local  colour  for  which  Mr.  Flimflam's  name  is  guarantee. 
Interviewed  (or  his  name  is  not  Flimflam)  he  must  per- 
petually be,  and  for  every  interview  he  must  be  specially 
photographed  with  his  favourite  pipe  or  with  his  cat 
and  dog — Mr.  Flimflam  is  a  great  lover  of  animals — or 
playing  parlour-golf  with  his  only  child  or  riding  on  a 
"  sociable  "  with  his  wife,  a  charming  brunette,  very 
proud  of  her  lord  and  master.    It  must  be  known  that  he 
does  a  bit  of  gardening,  now  and  again,  "just  to  brush 
away  the  cobwebs,"  and  that  he  laughingly  confesses  to 
being  something  of  a  philatelist.   A  far-away  look  must 
come  into  his  eyes — those  grey,  deep-set  eyes! — as, 
slowly,  quietly,  he  tells  the  interviewer  the  story  of  his 
early  struggles  in  the  old,  old  days.    The  twilight  must 
come  creeping  slowly  into  the  little  room  ;  the  needle- 
work must  fall  from  Mrs.  Flimflam's  hands,  as  she 
too  becomes  absorbed  in  the  oft-told  tale.    At  length, 
Mr.   Flimflam  must   say,  almost  abruptly,  "But  all 
that's  over  now  !     Come  !     You  have  yet  to  see  my 
bits  of  old  oak.    Yes,  oak  is  quite  a  hobby  with  me. 
My  wife  here  tells  me  I  ought  to  have  been  a  Druid  !  " 
Before  the  interviewer  is  sent  on  his  way,  with  a 
cordial  handshake  and  a  hope  that  he  will  return,  it 
must  have  been  elicited  that  Mr.  Flimflam  has  con- 
tracts  which  will  keep  him  at  work  well  into  the 
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twentieth  century,  and  that  in  politics  he  is  a  Radical, 
though  a  firm  believer  in  the  future  of  our  Colonies, 
but  that,  as  to  entering  Parliament,  that  is  not  in  his 
life-program — "at  least,"  he  may  add  significantly, 
"  not  yet  awhile  !  " 

Poor  fellow  !  I  hope  he  will  be  knighted.  No  one 
will  grudge  the  honour.  No  one  can  say  that  he  is 
unworthy  of  it  or  that  there  is  any  man  in  the  kingdom 
who  would  be  so  happy  to  get  it.  I  think  that  he 
expects  it,  also.  I  fancy  he  is  practising,  at  this  moment, 
in  his  bed-room,  the  art  of  kneeling  gracefully  and 
walking  backwards.  Let  him  not  be  forgotten  in  this 
time  of  great  rejoicing.  Disappointment  might  em- 
bitter him,  and,  if  he  were  to  be  bitter,  what  would 
become  of  his  books  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  name 
do  appear  in  the  lists  next  week,  I  shall  be  at  Padding- 
ton  Station  to  see  him  passing  along  the  platform,  with 
elastic  step  and  boundless  smile,  to  the  Windsor  train. 
It  would  do  my  heart  good  to  see  him.  For  my  own 
part,  I  confess,  I  should  like  him  to  have  a  life-peerage. 
We  have  our  Law  Lords — why  not  our  Novel  Lords? 
It  matters  not  what  title  he  receive,  so  it  be  one  which 
will  perish,  like  his  twaddle,  with  him. 

Max  Beerbohm. 

THE  WAZIRI  AMBUSCADE. 

IT  may  be  confidently  asserted  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  detailed  information  which  reaches  us  hereafter 
regarding  the  surprise  of  British  troops  in  the  Dour 
Valley,  the  verdict  of  experts  must  be  that  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  expedition  were  to  blame  for  a  foolish 
self-confidence  and  neglect  of  precautions  which  should 
have  been  taken  in  the  Waziri  country.  It  should 
have  been  impossible  for  a  force  of  upwards  of  300 
troops  with  two  mountain  guns  to  have  been  so  com- 
pletely put  off  their  guard  by  the  pretended  hospitality 
of  a  notoriously  treacherous  tribe  as  to  lose  in  a  sudden 
attack  of  undisciplined  men  one-sixth  of  their  number 
in  killed  and  wounded,  three  English  officers  being 
killed,  three  wounded,  and  the  political  officer  alone 
escaping  unhurt. 

iATne  district  in  which  this  unfortunate  affair  occurred 
S'tbje  Dour  Valley,  to  which  the  British  Government 
lnna>!i  originally  an  undoubted  right,  for  it  had  been  re- 
linquished by  Shah  Shuja  in  the  treaty  of  26  June, 
1838,  with  the  Sikh  Government,  and  the  British 
Government  inherited  all  Sikh  possessions.  Its  right 
was,  however,  waived  in  favour  of  Kabul  in  1855  ;  but 
the  Amir  was  never  able  to  extend  his  authority  over 
Dour,  and  by  the  recent  Durand  agreement  it  again 
fell  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  English.  The  people 
of  Dour  are  a  mean,  cowardly  race,  turbulent  and 
fanatical  ;  but  the  most  dangerous  element  in  the 
surrounding  hills  is  the  fierce  and  powerful  Waziri 
tribe,  who  inhabit  the  whole  country  to  the  west  of  the 
trans-Indus  frontier,  from  Thai  and  the  Miranzai 
Valley  on  the  Kurm  river  to  the  Gumal  Pass  on  the 
southern  border  of  Tauk.  The  great  southern  division 
of  the  Waziris  is  known  as  the  Mahsuds,  against  whom 
many  military  expeditions  have  been  sent  ;  the  northern 
division  is  the  Darwesh  Khel,  who  are  responsible  for 
the  treacherous  attack  on  our  troops. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  regrettable 
incident  will  have  an)'  grave  consequences.  The  chief 
religious  leader,  the  Mullah  Powindah,  appears,  from 
the  telegrams,  to  have  dissociated  himself  from  the 
hostile  movement,  and  the  Waziris  are,  even  for 
Afghans,  a  singularly  disorganized  tribe,  the  Mahsuds 
hating  the  Darwesh  Khel,  and  in  the  several  expeditions 
which  we  have  made  into  their  country  we  have  found 
that  the  sections  will  not  unite  against  us,  but  each 
fights  for  its  own  hand  and  leaves  its  rivals  to  make 
their  own  terms  with  the  enemy.  Nor  is  there  any 
likelihood  of  a  general  rising  against  our  authority  on 
the  frontier.  The  incident  is  an  isolated  one  which  can 
be  adequately  dealt  with,  when  the  colder  season 
approaches,  by  a  small  and  well-equipped  force.  The 
only  difficulty  will  be  to  inflict  the  severe  punishment 
which  such  treachery  deserves,  as,  at  the  approach  of  a 
punitive  expedition,  the  guilty  parties  will  drive  their 
flocks  and  herds  into  Afghan  territory,  and  their  poor 
villages  are  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of*  destroying. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  exaggerated  view  will  be 


taken  of  the  matter.  In  old  days,  when  the  Frontier 
Force  was  under  the  sole  orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment, expeditions  against  raiding  and  lawless  tribes 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  and  were  not  considered 
worth  a  special  correspondent  or  a  telegram  to  the 
"Times."  But  a  new  order  of  things  has  come,  and 
the  fever  for  decorations  disposes  the  military  depart- 
ments to  magnify  every  frontier  dispute  into  a  justifica- 
tion for  a  campaign.  There  are  doubtless  plausible 
arguments  in  favour  of  placing  the  frontier  troops 
under  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but  those  who  have  had 
the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  old  system 
know  that  its  efficiency  was  proved  during  many  years 
of  stress  and  storm  ;  while  it  was  essentially  a  cheap 
system,  as  the  work  was  done,  simply,  swiftly,  and 
without  fuss,  by  the  local  troops,  and  the  Head-Quarter 
Staff  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  persuade  the 
public  that  the  Empire  was  in  danger  because  an  obscure 
and  savage  tribe  of  hillmen  were  more  troublesome  than 
usual  and  required  the  periodical  thrashing  which 
restored  them  to  reason.  L. 

AT  THE  OPERA. 

THOSE  of  us  who  risked  turning  up  for  the  possible 
representation  of  "The  Valkyrie"  last  Saturday 
night  could  scarcely  believe  our  eyes  when  the  familiar 
"  In  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  &c.  &c."  could 
not  be  discerned  on  the  posters,  nor  our  ears  when  the 
roar  of  the  long  held  D  began  in  the  orchestra.  How- 
ever, we  were  not  deceived:  a  performance  of  "The 
Valkyrie  "  actually  happened.  If  it  was  not  actually  a 
first-rate  one,  it  was  in  a  few  respects  fair,  in  a  few 
more  really  excellent ;  and  it  would  indeed  have  been 
on  fne  whole  a  praiseworthy  one  but  for  sundry  freaks 
indulged  in  by  the  stage  manager  and  sundry  weaknesses 
on  the  part  of  the  conductor.  The  cast  was  a 
strong  one.  Van  Dyck  was  Siegmund,  while  Wotan 
was  taken  by  Bispham,  Sieglinde  by  Susan  Strong, 
and  Brunnhilde  by  Brema.  Of  these  Brema  was  dis- 
tinctly the  finest.  She  sang  with  all  her  customary 
power  and  dramatic  point,  and  in  the  last  act  with  a 
degree  of  sheer  beauty  sufficient  to  make  me  hope  that 
she  will  soon  unlearn  everything  taught  her  by  Mrs. 
Wagner  at  Bayreuth.  Her  entry  was  far  from  being  suc- 
cessful :  it  was  too  suggestive  of  the  coy  middle-aged 
German  maiden  anxious  to  marry  ;  and  though  this 
may  be  the  Bayreuth  notion  of  a  goddess  who  does  not 
wish  to  marry,  its  skittishness  merely  made  an  English 
audience  snigger  in  a  subdued  way.  But  in  the  scene 
with  Siegmund  in  the  mountains — a  scene  filled  with 
an  awful  beauty  most  difficult  to  preserve — Miss  Brema 
acted  and  sang  with  a  dignity  that  wiped  out  the  im- 
pression she  first  made  ;  while  in  the  last  scene  of  all 
her  singing  was  absolutely  beyond  reproach.  Unfortu- 
nately that  whole  scene  was  spoiled  by  the  unintelligent 
cuts  tolerated  by  Mr.  Anton  Seidl,  and  by  the  gross 
mismanagement  of  the  scenic  arrangements— a  degree 
of  mismanagement  which  resulted  in  a  mere  caricature 
of  the  result  Wagner  wanted.  The  stage-directions 
are:  "the  storm  quickly  subsides,  the  thunderclouds 
gradually  disperse.  During  the  following  scene  even- 
ing twilight  falls  with  returning  fine  weather,  followed 
at  the  close  by  night."  Nothing  could  be  plainer  than 
this  :  in  fact  it  is  so  plain  that  at  Covent  Garden  they 
cannot  have  had  the  slightest  difficulty  in  knowing 
what  Wagner  did  not  mean,  and  doing  it.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  during  the  storm  there  were  no 
thunderclouds :  they  had  to  wait  until  all  the  Valkyrie 
maidens  had  passed  on  the  new  switchback  machine. 
Then  a  bell  was  rung  very  loudly  and  a  policeman's 
whistle  loudly  blown,  and  down  came  the  clouds.  Un- 
fortunately they  were  not  quite  wide  enough  to  stretch 
across  the  stage,  and  a  hem  was  distinctly  seen  on 
one  side.  Presently  the  bell  and  whistle  went  off 
again,  with  a  positively  disconcerting  effect  upon  the 
audience,  and  the  clouds  were  drawn  up,  revealing  a  sky 
filled  with  white  midsummer  cumulus.  For  a  long 
time  there  was  no  sign  of  falling  twilight  ;  but  presently 
another  whistle  or  bell  was  heard  ;  some  one  ran  to  the 
gas  meter  ;  and  those  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
twilight  that  abruptly  came  over  the  scene  must  indeed 
have  been  hard  to  please.  But  how  on  earth  can  a 
singer  do  herself  justice  with  these  games  proceeding 
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behind  and  above  the  scenes — how,  even  if  she  does 
herself  justice,  can  an  audience  follow  music  and  acting 
when  their  attention  is  continually  being  distracted  by 
so  many  alarms  and  excursions  ?  I  am  now  convinced 
of  the  uselessness  of  begging  Covent  Garden  to  do 
things  in  the  simple  right,  instead  of  the  difficult  wrong, 
way  ;  it  is  only  too  evident  that  the  stage-manager 
there,  whoever  he  may  be,  knows  nothing  of  Wagner's 
intentions  and  cares  nothing  for  them  ;  and  we  may 
now  take  it  that  nothing  will  ever  be  much  better  until 
the  whole  stage  arrangements  are  placed  under  the 
control  of  some  one  who  does  know  and  care  for 
Wagner's  intentions,  and  who  takes  a  pride  in  doing  his 
work  efficiently.  I  could  multiply  the  examples  of 
stage-management  that  would  have  disgraced  a  penny 
gaff — for  instance,  David  Bispham  in  the  last  scene 
had  to  career  around  the  stage  for  some  minutes 
calling  "  Loge  "  before  at  last  some  fire  deigned  to 
shoot  up  perfunctorily  ;  but  one  tires  of  the  whole 
business  ;  and  the  gentlemen  whom  the  Syndicate  have 
put  on  horseback  may  ride  to  the  devil  as  quickly  as 
they  like  without  any  further  warnings  from  me.  Of 
the  other  singers  Van  Dyck  chiefly  distinguished  him- 
self by  acting  and  singing  with  immense  fervour  and 
strength,  though  unfortunately  with  scarcely  enough 
of  lyrical  beauty.  Miss  Susan  Strong,  I  regret  to  say, 
acted  with  little  of  her  old  freshness  and  fascination  : 
she  seemed  to  forget  that  naivete  should  not  be  carried 
to  the  point  of  woodenness  ;  and  moreover  she  seems 
to  be  treating  herself  with  so  little  care  that  she  may 
be  shortly  included  in  the  list  of  ladies  who  are  favourites 
at  Covent  Garden  because  they  can  be  seen  from  the 
gallery.  That  her  voice  had  not  quite  its  usual  colour 
and  ringing  quality  is  nothing — in  "  A'ida"  it  had,  and 
in  other  renderings  of  "The  Valkyrie  "  it  will  doubtless 
have  them  again  ;  but  it  will  be  really  a  serious  matter 
if  so  brilliant  an  artist  permits  her  figure  to  run  to  the 
proportions  of  an  average  Italian  or  French  prima 
donna.  Mr.  Bispham  sang  gloriously,  but  acted  again 
with  just  a  touch  of  exaggeration.  There  seems  to  be 
a  reaction  just  now  against  the  Italian  routine  gestures, 
and  this  is  a  most  excellent  and  hopeful  thing  ;  but  both 
Mr.  Bispham,  Miss  Brema  and  Miss  Strong  occasion- 
ally carry  it  a  little  too  far,  getting  expressiveness, 
significance  and  life  on  the  stage  at  the  expense  of 
beauty.  Of  course  the  truth  may  be  that  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  the  old  stupid  way  of  doing  things  that 
any  movement  at  all  seems  too  much — that  we  are 
affected  by  the  new  acting,  after  the  old,  just  as  we  are 
affected  by  a  strong  light  when  we  come  out  of  a  dark 
room.  Still,  there  were  one  or  two  things  in  Mr. 
Bispham's  interpretation  of  Wotan,  Miss  Strong's  of 
Sieglinde,  and  Miss  Brema's  of  Briinnhilde,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  forced  and  superfluous.  The  band  was 
only  middling.  The  score  of  "The  Valkyrie"  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  Wagner's,  not  because  it  contains 
the  most  difficult  passages,  but  because  it  is  broken 
and  largely  written  in  snatches,  and  demands  a  con- 
ductor who  can,  so  to  speak,  join  the  snatches 
together  and  carry  on  the  music  in  an  even  flow.  For 
this  task  Mr.  SeidI  showed  no  qualification  whatever  ; 
and  moreover  his  want  of  delicacy  was  painfully  appa- 
rent. America  has  the  trick  of  spoiling  many  artists — 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  exaggeration  which  leads  Mr. 
Bispham  to  romp  round  too  recklessly  and  Miss  Strong 
to  pose  stagily  is  not  in  both  cases  the  result  of  playing 
for  some  months  so  as  to  please  a  vulgar  American 
audience — and  it  has  certainly  to  an  extent  spoiled  Mr. 
Seidl.  His  "  Lohengrin  "  is  magnificent,  for  there  all 
his  strength  is  wanted,  and  his  lack  of  delicacy  is  not 
felt;  but  neither  his  "Tristan"  nor  his  "Valkyrie" 
compares  with  Mancinelli's.  And  Mancinelli's  is  not 
ideal.  Since  Mahler  played  the  whole  "Ring"  here 
some  years  ago,  "  The  Valkyrie "  has  never  been 
given  in  a  way  calculated  to  bring  out  the  extra- 
ordinary passion,  energy  and  wild  picturesqueness  of 
it.  It  is  the  most  picturesque  of  all  Wagner's  operas 
— the  one  most  filled  with  the  beauty  and  terror 
of  the  old  Scandinavian  life,  and  with  the  sense  of  the 
open  air,  of  storm  and  bitter  rain  and  wind  in  the  trees. 
The  series  of  stage  pictures,  every  one  fresh  and 
gorgeously  coloured,  would  alone  prove  Wagner  a 
great  artist  ;  and  if  the  stage  directions  for  the  pictures 
could  be  faithfully  carried  out,  and  the  music  worthily 


played,  "The  Valkyrie"  would  shortly  become  Wagner's 
most  popular  opera.  But  all  these  things  have  rarely 
been  done  in  London  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
hope  that  they  will  be  done  for  some  years. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  defects  of  the  perform- 
ance of  "The  Valkyrie"  were  less  strikingly  dis- 
played in  "Tristan,"  which  was  given  on  Monday; 
while  the  good  points  were  so  many  that  the  rendering 
truly  amounted  to  a  great  one.  Jean  de  Reszke's 
Tristan  was  even  finer  than  it  was  last  year.  He  acts 
better  and  better,  never  letting  his  desire  to  make 
Wagner's  meaning  apparent  interfere  with  the  beauty 
of  his  execution  ;  and  his  singing  is  so  far  beyond  any- 
thing heard  by  this  generation  that  it  is  idle  to  attempt 
to  criticize  it.  We  have  all  heard  much  of  the  great 
singers  of  old  times  ;  and  judging  from  what  is  known 
of  their  lives  and  their  sayings,  they  must  have 
been  the  most  dreadful  pack  of  conceited  dunces 
ever  born  into  the  world.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  they  could  sing  with  the  combined 
loveliness  of  tone,  finished  phrasing  and  understanding 
of  the  music  that  we  get  from  Jean  in  "Tristan."  It 
is  true  that  when  Jean  takes  part  in  a  bad  Italian 
opera  he  sometimes  shows  traces  of  the  old  Italian 
vices  and  makes  one  wonder  about  the  limits  of  his 
intelligence  ;  but  possibly  he  justifies  this  to  himself 
by  thinking  that  the  Italian  operas  were  made  to  no 
other  end  than  to  afford  fashionable  tenors  and  prima 
donnas  opportunities  of  indulging  in  those  vices  and  dis- 
playing their  native  stupidity  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  me 
that  when  he  sings  Wagner  he  does  not  drag  the  vices 
in  there.  The  Isolda  was  a  newcomer,  Miss  Sedlmair, 
who  has  a  pretty  voice  and  fascinating  little  ways.  She 
sang  with  appropriate  voluptuousness  in  the  love-scene, 
but  seemed  quite  incapable  of  understanding  the  part 
well  enough  to  play  it  at  all  in  the  first  or  last  acts. 
Any  one  who  happened  to  be  in  ignorance  of  the  story 
and  the  language  in  which  the  opera  was  sung  might 
have  thought  Miss  Brema,  who  played  Brangaena,  the 
real  Isolda — not  that  Miss  Bren.;-  olayed  too  vigorously, 
but  because  Miss  Sedlmair  was  deficient  in  strength. 
Mr.  Bispham's  Kurvenal  was  fine,  sa  Te  at  the  very 
finish.  He  introduced  some  genuine  fighting  wbjc;h 
considerably  surprised  the  supers  whose  shields  nitrate 
but  smashed  to  smithereens  ;  but  it  was  rather  odd  that- 
whereas  not  one  of  the  people  he  laid  on  to  showed 
any  other  sign  than  surprise,  Mr.  Bispham  himself 
succumbed  to  a  very  moderate  stroke  in  the  back  from 
a  man  who  got  his  spear  into  position  at  least  a  couple 
of  minutes  too  soon  and  had  to  wait  for  a  nod  from  the 
conductor.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  performance 
was  the  best  given  in  England. 

As  the  Handel  Festival  does  not  conclude  till  to- 
morrow (Friday)  my  discussion  of  it  must  be  postponed 
till  next  week,  when  I  hope  also  to  have  space  to  say 
something  about  the  Paderewski  concerts  given  by  Mr. 
Newman  in  Queen's  Hall.  J.  F.  R. 

ROBERTSON  REDIVIVUS. 

"An  Irish  Gentleman."  A  play  in  three  acts.  By 
David  Christie  Murray  and  John  L.  Shine.  Globe 
Theatre,  9  June,  1897. 

"  For  the  Honour  of  the  Family."  Anonymous  adapta- 
tion of  Emile  Augier's  "  Mariage  d'Olympe." 
Comedy  Theatre,  10  June,  1897. 

"Caste."  By  T.  W.  Robertson.  Revival.  Court 
Theatre,  10  June,  1897. 

THE  revival  of  "Caste"  at  the  Court  Theatre  is  the 
revival  of  an  epoch-making  play  after  thirty  years. 
A  very  little  epoch  and  a  very  little  play,  certainly,  but 
none  the  less  interesting  on  that  account  to  mortal 
critics  whose  own  epochs,  after  full  deductions  for 
nonage  and  dotage,  do  not  outlast  more  than  two  such 
plays.  The  Robertsonian  movement  caught  me  as  a 
boy  ;  the  Ibsen  movement  caught  me  as  a  man  ;  and 
the  next  one  will  catch  me  as  a  fossil. 

It  happens  that  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Hare's  revival  of 
"  Caste"  at  the  Garrick,  nor  was  I  at  his  leave-taking 
at  the  Lyceum  before  his  trip  to  America  ;  so  that  until 
last  week  I  had  not  seen  "  Caste"  since  the  old  times 
when  the  Hare-Kendal  management  was  still  in  futu- 
rity, and  the  Bancrofts  had  not  left  Tottenham  Court 
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Road.  During  that  Interval  a  great  many  things  have 
happened,  some  of  which  have  changed  our  minds  and 
morals  more  than  many  of  the  famous  Revolutions  and 
Reformations  of  the  historians.  For  instance,  there  was 
supernatural  religion  then  ;  and  eminent  physicists,  bio- 
logists and  their  disciples  were  "infidels."  There  was  a 
population  question  then  ;  and  what  men  and  women 
knew  about  one  another  was  either  a  family  secret  or  the 
recollection  of  a  harvest  of  wild  oats.  There  was  no 
social  question — only  a  "  social  evil  "  ;  and  the  educated 
classes  knew  the  working  classes  through  novels 
written  by  men  who  had  gathered  their  notions  of  the 
subject  either  from  a  squalid  familiarity  with  general 
servants  in  Pentonville  kitchens,  or  from  no  familiarity 
at  all  with  the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  retinues  of 
the  country  house  and  West  End  mansion.  To-day 
the  "  infidels  "  are  bishops  and  churchwardens,  without 
change  of  view  on  their  part.  There  is  no  popula- 
tion question  ;  and  the  young  lions  and  lionesses  of 
Chronicle  and  Star,  Keynote  and  Pseudonym,  without 
suspicion  of  debauchery,  seem  to  know  as  much  of 
erotic  psychology  as  the  most  liberally  educated  Peri- 
clean  Athenians.  The  real  working  classes  loom  hugely 
in  middle-class  consciousness,  and  have  pressed  into 
their  service  the  whole  public  energy  of  the  time  ;  so 
that  now  even  a  Conservative  Government  has  nothing 
for  the  classes  but  "doles,"  extracted  with  difficulty 
from  its  preoccupation  with  instalments  of  Utopian 
Socialism.  The  extreme  reluctance  of  Englishmen  to 
mention  these  changes  is  the  measure  of  their  dread 
of  a  reaction  to  the  older  order  which  they  still  in- 
stinctively connect  with  strict  applications  of  religion 
and  respectability. 

Since  "Caste"  has  managed  to  survive  all  this,  it 
need  not  be  altogether  despised  by  the  young  cham- 
pions who  are  staring  contemptuously  at  it,  and  asking 
what  heed  they  can  be  expected  to  give  to  the  opinions 
of  critics  who  think  such  stuff  worth  five  minutes' 
serious  consideration.  For  my  part,  though  I  enjoy 
it  more  than  I  enjoy  "  The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebb- 
smith,"  I  do  not  deiend  it.  I  see  now  clearly  enough 
that  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  swallowed  long 
M«>3  the  eagerness  with  which  an  ocean  castaway, 
polking  hiis  bootlaces  in  an  agony  of  thirst  in  a  sublime 
desert  of  salt  water,  would  pounce  on  a  spoonful  of  flat 
salutaris  and  think  it  nectar.  After  years  of  sham 
heroics  and  superhuman  balderdash,  "  Caste  "  delighted 
everyone  by  its  freshness,  its  nature,  its  humanity. 
You  will  shriek  and  snort,  O  scornful  young  men,  at 
this  monstrous  assertion.  "Nature!  Freshness!" 
you  will  exclaim.  "  In  Heaven's  name  [if  you  are  not 
too  modern  to  have  heard  of  Heaven],  where  is  there 
a  touch  of  nature  in  'Caste'?"  I  reply,  "In  the 
windows,  in  the  doors,  in  the  walls,  in  the  carpet,  in 
the  ceiling,  in  the  kettle,  in  the  fireplace,  in  the  ham, 
in  the  tea,  in  the  bread  and  butter,  in  the  bassinet,  in 
the  hats  and  sticks  and  clothes,  in  the  familiar  phrases, 
the  quiet,  unpumped,  everyday  utterance  :  in  short, 
the  commonplaces  that  are  now  spurned  because  they 
are  commonplaces,  and  were  then  inexpressibly  welcome 
because  they  were  the  most  unexpected  of  novelties." 

And  yet  I  dare  not  submit  even  this  excuse  to  a 
detailed  examination.  Charles  Mathews  was  in  the 
field  long  before  Robertson  and  Mr.  Bancroft  with  the 
art  of  behaving  like  an  ordinary  gentleman  in  what 
looked  like  a  real  drawing-room.  The  characters  are 
very  old  stagers,  very  thinly  "humanized."  Captain 
Hawtrey  may  look  natural  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Fred  Kerr  ;  but  he  began  by  being  a  very  near  relation 
of  the  old  stage  "swell,"  who  pulled  his  moustache, 
held  a  single  eyeglass  between  his  brow  and  cheekbone, 
said  "Haw,  haw"  and  "By  Jove,"  and  appeared  in 
every  harlequinade  in  a  pair  of  white  trousers  which 
were  blacked  by  the  clown  instead  of  his  boots.  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  defending  his  idealized  early  im- 
pressions as  Berlioz  defended  the  forgotten  Dalayrac, 
pleads  for  Eccles  as  "a  great  and  vital  tragi-comic 
figure."  But  the  fond  plea  cannot  be  allowed.  Eccles 
is  caricatured  in  the  vein  and  by  the  methods  which 
Dickens  had  made  obvious  ;  and  the  implied  moral 
view  of  his  case  is  the  common  Pharisaic  one  of  his  day. 
Eccles  and  Gerridge  together  epitomize  mid-century  Vic- 
torian shabby-genteel  ignorance  of  the  working  classes. 
Polly  is  comic  relief  pure  and  simple  ;   George  and 


Esther  have  nothing  but  a  milkcan  to  differentiate  them 
from  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  a  thousand  sentimental 
dramas  ;  and  though  Robertson  happens  to  be  quite 
right— contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion  among  critics 
whose  conception  of  the  aristocracy  is  a  theoretic  one — 
in  representing  the  "Marquizzy"  as  insisting  openly 
and  jealously  on  her  rank,  and,  in  fact,  having  an  im- 
penitent and  resolute  flunkeyism  as  her  class  charac- 
teristic, yet  it  is  quite  evident  that  she  is  not  an  original 
study  from  life,  but  simply  a  ladyfication  of  the  con- 
ventional haughty  mother  whom  we  lately  saw  revived 
in  all  her  original  vulgarity  and  absurdity  at  the  Adelphi 
in  Maddison  Morton's  "All  that  Glitters  is  not  Gold," 
and  who  was  generally  associated  on  the  stage  with  the 
swell  from  whom  Captain  Hawtrey  is  evolved.  Only, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in  both  there  really  is  a 
humanization,  as  humanization  was  understood  in  the 
'sixties  :  that  is,  a  discovery  of  saving  sympathetic 
qualities  in  '  personages  thitherto  deemed  beyond 
redemption.  Even  theology  had  to  be  humanized  then 
by  the  rejection  of  the  old  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. Hawtrey  is  a  good  fellow,  which  the  earlier 
"swell"  never  was;  the  Marquise  is  dignified  and 
affectionate  at  heart,  and  is  neither  made  ridiculous  by 
a  grotesque  headdress  nor  embraced  by  the  drunken 
Eccles  ;  and  neither  of  them  is  attended  by  a  super- 
cilious footman  in  plush  whose  head  is  finally  punched 
powderless  by  Sam  Gerridge.  And  if  from  these  hints 
you  cannot  gather  the  real  nature  and  limits  of  the  tiny 
theatrical  revolution  of  which  Robertson  was  the  hero, 
I  must  leave  you  in  your  perplexity  for  want  of  time 
and  space  for  further  exposition. 

Of  the  performance  I  need  say  nothing.  "  Caste"  is 
a  task  for  amateurs  :  if  its  difficulties  were  doubled,  the 
Court  company  could  without  effort  play  it  twice  as 
well  as  it  need  be  played.  Mr.  Hare's  Eccles  is  the 
tour  de  force  of  a  refined  actor  playing  a  coarse  part  ; 
but  it  is  all  the  more  enjoyable  for  that.  Of  the  staging 
I  have  one  small  criticism  to  offer.  If  George  D'Alroy's 
drawing-room  is  to  be  dated  by  a  cluster  of  electric 
lights,  Sam  Gerridge  must  not  come  to  tea  in  corduroy 
trousers,  dirty  shirt-sleeves,  and  a  huge  rule  sticking 
out  of  his  pocket.  No  "mechanic"  nowadays  would 
dream  of  doing  such  a  thing.  A  stockbroker  in  mole- 
skins would  not  be  a  grosser  solecism. 

But  if  Robertson  begins  to  wear  a  little,  what  is  to 
be  said  of  Augier?  The  version  of  his  "  Mariage 
d'Olympe  "  produced  last  week  at  the  Comedy  was  ten 
times  more  obsolete  than  "  Caste,"  though  Augier's 
was  a  solider  talent  than  Robertson's.  The  Robert- 
sonian  "humanity,"  with  its  sloppy  insistence  on  the 
soft  place  that  is  to  be  found  in  everybody — especially 
in  the  most  hopelessly  worthless  people — was  poor 
enough  ;  but  it  was  better  than  the  invincible  ignorance 
which  could  conscientiously  produce  such  a  tissue  of 
arrant  respectability  worshipping  folly  as  "  Le  Mariage 
d'Olympe."  Augier  was  a  true  bourgeois  :  when  he 
observed  a  human  impulse  that  ran  counter  to  the 
habits  of  his  class,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  it 
opened  a  question  as  to  their  universal  propriety.  To 
him  those  habits  were  "morality";  and  what  was 
counter  to  them  was  "  nostalgie  de  la  boue."  Ac- 
cordingly, the  play  is  already  a  ridiculous  inversion 
of  moral  order.  Stupid  and  prejudiced  old  gentlemen 
are  doubtless  childish  enough  in  their  objection  to 
rowdy  daughters-in-law  to  wish  occasionally  that  they 
would  die  ;  but  they  don't  shoot  them  on  principle  ; 
and  the  fact  that  Augier  was  driven  to  such  a  foolish 
solution  is  in  itself  a  damning  criticism  of  his  play. 
But  it  is  amusing  and  not  uninteresting  to  watch 
Olympe  nowadays,  and  note  how  completely  her 
"  nostalgie  de  la  boue"  is  justified  as  against  the  dull 
and  sensual  respectability  of  the  father-in-law.  In  fact, 
the  play  now  so  plainly  shows  that  it  is  better  for  a 
woman  to  be  a  liar  and  a  rapscallion  than  a  mere  lady, 
that  I  should  be  inclined  to  denounce  it  as  dangerously 
immoral  if  there  were  no  further  and  better  alternatives 
open  to  her. 

Miss  Eleanor  Lane,  a  very  capable  American  actress, 
played  Olympe  efficiently  ;  and  Mrs.  Rose  Vernon- 
Paget  made  a  distinct  hit  by  giving  a  character  sketch 
of  the  detrimental  mother  on  which  Granny  Stephens  at 
her  best  could  not  have  improved.  Mr.  Bell  played  the 
dashing  man-about-town  as  such  parts  used  to  be  played 
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in  the  days  of  H.  J.  Byron  ;  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Wright 
was  particularly  good  as  the  wife  of  the  Vindicator  of 
Family  Honour,  who  was  better  treated  by  Mr.  Gurney 
than  he  deserved. 

"An  Irish  Gentleman"  at  the  Globe  is  a  typical 
product  of  our  theatre.  It  has  been  evident  for  some 
time  that  we  have  in  Mr.  J.  L.  Shine  a  comedian 
capable  of  restoring  the  popularity  which  Boucicault 
won  for  sketches  of  Irish  character  on  the  English 
stage.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Shine,  who,  like  all  ex- 
perienced actors,  knows  just  what  will  go  down  with 
the  public,  calls  in  Mr.  Christie  Murray  to  act  as  pen- 
man, and  manufactures  a  "drama"  with  heroes, 
heroines,  villains,  Irish  retainers,  comic  relief,  incidental 
songs,  and  all  needful  accessories  for  the  exploitation 
of  his  talent.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Shine  and 
his  backers  were  convinced  that  they  had  a  fortune  in 
the  product,  although  they  would  have  laughed  to 
scorn  a  proposal  to  invest  thirty  shillings  in  an  Ibsen 
production.  They  are  wiser  now.  Fate  was  in  her 
ironical  mood  on  the  first  night.  Neither  Mr.  Shine 
nor  any  other  of  the  stage  Irishmen  raised  a  smile  : 
all  the  honours  went  to  the  Scotch  villain  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Gordon)  and  to  Miss  Eva  Moore,  who  was  very  charm- 
ing and  very  English  as  the  heroine. 

Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  informs  me  that  the  "view  "  of 
Prospero  with  which  I  credited  him  last  week  was 
less  the  result  of  his  attitude  towards  Shakespeare 
than  of  a  startling  bicycle  accident  which  prevented 
him  from  having  any  views  beyond  a  conviction  of  the 
extreme  desirability  of  getting  back  as  soon  as  possible 
to  his  bed,  his  doctor,  and  his  nurse.  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  add  that  he  is  out  of  their  hands  now,  and 
none  the  worse  for  his  mishap.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  events  of  the  Stock  Markets  this  week  may  be 
very  briefly  chronicled.  Consols  and  most  lead- 
ing securities  stand  just  where  they  did  a  week  ago. 
In  foreign  bonds  there  has  been  but  little  business  ; 
Home  Railway  stocks  have  shown  a  tendency  to  fall 
away  from  the  same  cause;  and  last  week's  "boom" 
in  American  Railways  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been 
succeeded  by  a  corresponding  "weakness  on  realiza- 
tions." The  strong  tone  in  the  Mining  Market,  despite 
its  temporary  check  on  Tuesday  at  the  news  of  Mr. 
Barnato's  death,  has  been  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
apathy  in  other  quarters.  The  shares  even  of  those 
•companies  in  which  he  was  particularly  interested  have 
already  recovered  the  prices  at  which  they  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  ;  and  the  improved  prices  of  the 
best  of  the  South  African  mines  have  justified  the 
anticipations  several  times  expressed  in  these  columns. 

leaving  regard  to  the  very  indifferent  weather  all 
over  the  country,  the  Whitsuntide  traffic  receipts  are 
fairly  good.  The  Great  Northern  with  £3,420  and  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  with  ,£9,989  are  the  only 
two  of  the  big  lines  which  report  decreases.  The 
North-Eastern  experienced  a  gain  of  £30,388,  the 
London  and  Brighton  £18,666,  the  North-Western 
,£18,532,  and  the  South-Eastern  ,£16,042.  For  the 
twenty-four  weeks  of  the  half  year  for  which  returns 
have  been  issued,  the  leading  lines  have  experienced 
much  smaller  increases  than  for  the  same  period 
of  1896,  the  Midland  and  the  Great  Eastern  excepted. 
The  Midland  reports  a  rise  from  ,£191,252  to 
,£191,342,  and  the  Great  Eastern  from  £76,982  to 
,£93,767.  The  North-Western  increase  this  year  is 
,£136,000  against  ,£276,850,  the  North-Eastern 
,£140,917  against  £260,547,  the  Great  Western 
,£104,370  against  £257, 120.  It  has  to  be  remembered, 
in  this  connexion,  that  the  last  fortnight  of  the  half 
year  will  include  the  Jubilee  week  traffics,  which  should 
be  considerable,  though  we  doubt  if  they  will,  after  all, 
affect  the  situation  much. 

Most  Mexican  Railway  stocks  have  been  buoyant 
during  the  past  week,  due  mainly  to  excellent  traffic 
returns,  and  the  very  hopeful  trade  prospects  of  the 
country.  The  new  "  A  "  bonds  of  the  Mexican  National 
Railway  Company  are  not  without  attractions.  The 
dividend  for    1896    amounted    to  ,£2   ys.  per 


cent.,  or  a  yield  on  the  present  market  quotation 
of  about  4^  per  cent.  An  additional  #40,000  was 
carried  forward,  and  this,  with  the  total  increase  of 
#96,278  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year, 
makes  a  total  in  hand  of  #136,278.  The  sum  of 
#120,000  is  required  to  pay  1  per  cent,  on  the  old  "A" 
bonds,  which  were  mostly  converted  into  the  new  form 
on  the  basis  of  five  new  bonds  to  four  old  ;  so  that  the 
extra  1  per  cent,  on  old  bonds  gives  16s.  per  cent,  more 
to  the  new.  Should  earnings  keep  up  there  is  reason 
to  anticipate  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  old  bonds 
as  against  3  per  cent,  last  year,  and  4  per  cent,  on  new 
bonds  as  against  ,£2  ys.  ^d.  per  cent. 

If  we  are  to  credit  advices  from  New  York,  the  new 
plan  of  reorganization  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  will 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  the  undertaking  for  the 
sum  of  #28,691,000,  which  is  #17,063,000  less  than  the 
figure  at  which  the  minimum  bid  was  fixed.  The  allot- 
ment First  Mortgage  Four  per  Cent,  bonds,  it  is  added, 
will  be  reduced  from  the  #100,000,000  of  the  original 
plan  to  #75,000,000,  and  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
allotment  Preferred  stock  to  the  Union  Pacific  sinking 
fund  8  per  cent.,  and  to  the  Kansas- Pacific  Consols. 
The  plan  is  said  to  be  acceptable  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Government ;  but  will  it  be  acceptable  to 
the  shareholders  ?  It  will  be  remembered  that  under 
the  old  plan  it  was  proposed  to  make  an  assessment 
upon  them  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent,  of  their  hold- 
ings, and  to  give  priority  over  the  Ordinary  stock  of 
Preferred  stock  sufficient  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  a 
dividend  on  the  former  for  many  years,  if  not  for  all 
time.  The  misfortunes  of  stockholders  in  the  Union 
Pacific  have  been  severe  enough  without  the  addition 
of  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the 
line  from  utter  wrecking. 

Nitrate  shares  for  the  most  part  continue  to  contract, 
as  a  result  of  the  very  justifiable  conviction,  which  is 
still  growing,  that  the  prospects  of  the  majority  of  the 
companies  are  anything  but  bright.  The  possible  ex- 
ceptions are  the  San  Jorge  and  the  Lantaro,  which 
have  done  well.  The  case  of  the  Consolidated  Nitrate 
Company  is  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  general 
position.  It  has  long  been  apparent  that  the  nitrate 
combination  is  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  benefiting 
the  producing  companies.  It  is  all  the  more  creditable 
to  the  Lantaro  that  its  directors  have  been  enabled  to 
record  a  net  profit  on  last  year's  working  of  ,£60,809 
and  to  declare  a  final  dividend  of  ,  making  10  per 
cent,  for  the  twelve  months,  after  carrying  forward  a 
balance  of  .£4,350  as  compared  with  ,£3,541  at  the  end 
of  1895.  The  reserve  fund  has  been  further  increased 
by  £5,000,  and  now  stands  at  £8,804.  The  best, 
however,  that  can  be  said  of  the  Company  is  that  of 
the  many  nitrate  companies  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
least  unpromising. 

In  the  American  Senate  the  other  day,  Senator  Vest 
stated  that  American  manufacturers  could  ship  cutlery 
to  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  profit,  and  he  followed  up 
the  statement  with  an  exhibit  of  various  kinds  of 
cutlery,  "  pointing  out  that  in  each  case  the  American 
knife  was  both  better  and  cheaper  than  the  English 
one."  We  do  not  learn  that  the  Senate  was  con- 
vinced. Probably  it  was  not,  for  it  still  thinks  a  high 
duty  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  American 
cutlery  industry.  For  ourselves,  we  should  like  to  see 
the  samples.  At  the  same  time  our  exports  are  not 
keeping  up,  to  say  nothing  of  increasing.  In  1892, 
under  the  high  rates  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  the  value 
of  our  shipments  of  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  United 
States  was  £252,710;  in  1893,  ,£204,883;  in  1894, 
when  shipments  fell  away  abnormally,  pending  the 
operation  of  the  Wilson  tariff,  £157,692  ;  in  1895, 
£191,006  ;  and  last  year,  £164,260.  Presumably 
during  these  five  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  cutlery  used  in  America.  Such  propor- 
tion of  this  increase  as  has  not  been  covered  by  enhanced 
home  production  appears  to  have  been  met  by  Germany, 
whose  exports  in  the  year  i895-6amountedto#i,362,9i8, 
against  #732,423  for  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Edward  Cecil's  memorandum  on  the  trade  of 
Harar,  contained  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd's 
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mission  to  Menelik,  confirms  what  we  were  told  by  one 
of  our  Consuls  some  months  ago  about  the  popularity 
of  "  Americani "  cottons  in  East  Africa.  It  does  not 
appear  that  American  goods  have  altogether  displaced 
English  at  Amhara  and  Harar,  as  they  have  on  other 
parts  of  the  coast  ;  but  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
American  stuffs  sent  there  are  eagerly  bought,  and  that 
if  very  considerable  quantities  were  sent  there  they 
would  completely  oust  the  British.  They  are  preferred 
to  all  others  because  their  width  is  convenient  and  their 
durability  great.  They  contain  little  dressing,  com- 
monly known  as  "  size,"  which  is  used  in  Europe  to 
impart  a  fictitious  body  to  a  fabric.  But  that  history  is 
against  us,  we  might  suppose  size  to  be  a  German 
abomination.  It  had  its  origin  in  Lancashire  many 
years  ago,  and  no  manufacturing  country  uses  it  more 
freely  than  we  do.  To  it  must  be  attributed  in  large 
measure  the  growing  dislike  for  English  cottons  on  the 
part  of  our  less  civilized  customers.  Even  Bombay, 
at  whose  competition  we  laugh,  has  little  use  for  it. 

The  path  of  the  speculator  in  Jubilee  seats  has  nob 
after  all,  been  quite  so  thickly  strewn  with  guineas  as 
he  would  have  liked.  After  the  brisk  demand  that 
followed  upon  the  first  flotations,  so  to  speak,  the 
market  fell  very  flat  and  has  remained  torpid  ever  since. 
Buyers  have  been  holding  off,  hoping  for  a  further  fall 
in  prices,  and  the  bears  have  had  everything  pretty 
much  their  own  way.  To-day  and  Monday  should, 
however,  see  a  brisk  revival  in  the  market,  when  the 
people  who  have  been  waiting  till  the  last  moment  in 
the  hope  of  getting  their  places  cheaper  rush  in  to  buy. 
In  any  case,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  supply  is  more 
than  equal  to  any  possible  demand  at  the  ruling  prices, 
and  the  weather,  which  has  already  bedraggled  some 
premature  decorations,  will  also  tend  to  keep  prices 
down.  Harrod's  Stores,  Limited,  have  been  amongst 
the  biggest  speculators  in  the  erection  of  stands  and 
early  secured  some  of  the  best  sites  along  the  route, 
notably  that  in  St.  Martin's  Churchyard,  which  practically 
faces  the  procession  at  one  of  the  best  points,  and  as 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  providing  luncheons 
at  all  their  stands,  they  are  likely  to  be  well  patronized. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE    CONSOLIDATED    EXPLORATION   AND  FINANCE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  was  formed  four  years  ago  with  a 
capital  of  ^500,000  in  50,000  shares  of  jQio  each,  of 
which  49,000  are  "  A  "  shares  (entitled  to  a  preferential 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  in  each  year  and  half  the  sur- 
plus profits  after  a  similar  rate  has  been  paid  on  the 
"B"  shares)  and  1,000  are  "B"  shares.  Of  the  A 
shares  9,000  have  already  been  subscribed  for,  and 
^73,000  has  been  paid  up,  principally  by  the  directors 
and  their  friends,  and  the  B  shares  have  been  allotted 
as  fully  paid.  The  directors  have  now  invited  subscrip- 
tions for  1 5,000  A  shares  at  a  premium  of  £2  10s. 
The  prospectus  points  out  that  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Company's  existence  it  paid  three  interim  dividends  on 
the  A  shares  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  a  final  dividend  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  per 
annum  ;  in  the  second  year  it  paid  dividends  amount- 
ing to  15  per  cent,  on  the  A  shares  ;  and  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years  20  per  cent,  on  those  shares  ;  while 
the  B  shares  have  received  10  per  cent,  for  the  first 
year,  i2\  per  cent,  for  the  second  year,  15  per  cent,  for 
the  third  year,  and  a  "  bonus  "  of  ^5  per  share,  or  50 
per  cent.,  for  the  fourth  year.  The  net  profits  are 
certified  to  have  been  ,£3,015,  .£5,287,  ,£11,455,  and 
^45,879  for  the  four  years  of  the  Company's  existence  ; 
the  preliminary  expenses  have  been  written  off, 
and  a  substantial  sum  carried  forward.  This  is 
a  sufficiently  satisfactory  record,  and  seems  to 
justify  the  premium  asked  for  the  present  issue. 
But  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  enterprises  of  this 
kind,  formed,  to  quote  the  prospectus,  "  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  as  bankers,  financiers,  and  agents  to  assist  in 
the  issuing  of  stocks  and  debentures,  payment  of 
coupons  and  dividend  warrants,  making  advances  on 
debentures  and  other  suitable  securities,  underwriting 
and  issuing  and  assisting  in  issuing  industrial  and 
other  sound  (?)  undertakings  "  (the  note  of  interroga- 


tion, we  confess,  is  our  own),  although  they  may  and 
often  do  secure  large  profits,  are  open  to  very  heavy 
financial  risks,  and  should  be  avoided  by  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  lose  their  money.  With  this  proviso, 
the  Company  offers  much  better  chances  to  outsiders 
than  the  average  "  gamble,"  and,  so  far  as  our  informa- 
tion goes,  it  has  always  been  respectably  conducted. 

WEINERS,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  was  formed  two  years  ago  with  a 
capital  of  ,£65,000,  divided  into  15,000  Six  per  Cent. 
Preference  shares  of  ,£1  each  and  50,000  Ordinary 
shares  of  ,£1  each,  and  unallotted  balances  of  4,443 
Preference  shares  and  6,726  Ordinary  shares  are  now 
offered  for  public  subscription.  The  business  of  the 
Company  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  lithography  ; 
but  it  is  intended  to  "  open  up  and  develop  letterpress 
printing."  The  information  furnished  by  the  prospectus 
is  not  by  any  means  so  complete  as  could  be  wished, 
but  we  believe  the  business  to  be  a  good  one  and  well 
managed  ;  and,  as  the  Company  has  hitherto  made 
sufficient  profit,  after  paying  the  Preference  dividend,  to 
allow  of  a  distribution  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  Ordinary  shares,  and  as  the  Preference 
shares  comprise  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  subscribed 
capital,  the  fresh  issue  of  those  shares  seems  to  afford  a 
fairly  secure  6  per  cent,  investment. 

BANK  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MEXICO,  LIMITED. 

As  we  have  more  than  once  of  late  taken  occasion  to 
point  out  in  these  columns,  the  trade  of  Mexico  is 
looking  up,  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  bank  of 
issue,  established  under  the  Bank  Law  of  19  March, 
1897,  with  power  to  issue  notes  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  three  times  the  amount  of  its  paid-up 
capital  for  the  time  being,  affords  fresh  evidence 
of  the  growth  of  enterprise  in  the  country.  The 
"  Banco  del  Estado  de  Mexico  (Sociedad  Anonima)  " 
— to  give  it  its  native  title — has  been  promoted 
"under  a  concession  granted  by  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  confirmed  and  extended  by 
concessions  or  contracts  of  the  Governments  of  the 
States  of  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Vera  Cruz,"  and  will  be 
entitled  under  the  new  law  to  a  variety  of  exemptions 
and  other  privileges  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 
The  authorized  capital  is  $3,020,000  Mex.,  or  about 
,£302,000,  divided  into  30,000  Ordinary  shares  of  $100 
(,£10)  each,  and  2,000  Founders'  shares  of  $10  (£1) 
each,  and  the  Ordinary  shares  will  be  entitled  to  a 
Preferential  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  after 
which  the  net  profits  in  each  year  available  for  dividend 
will  be  divided  between  the  Ordinary  and  Founders'' 
shares  equally.  The  price  asked  by  the  concessionaires 
is  the  2,000  Founders'  shares,  and  a  payment  of 
,£15,000  in  cash.  Looking  at  the  remarkable  strides 
made  by  Mexico  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
particularly  as  regards  her  mineral  exports,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  new  bank  should  not  have  a  prosperous 
future  ;  and,  as  the  Company  appears  under  good 
auspices,  we  think  it  deserves  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  inclined  to  place  their  money  in  foreign  ven- . 
tures. 

THE  BRAMPTON  BREWERY  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  capital  of  this  Company  is  ;£  180,000,  divided 
into  10,000  Five  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Preference  shares 
of  ,£10  each,  and  8,000  Ordinary  shares  of  the  same 
amount.  There  is  also  an  issue  of  ^150,000  First 
Mortgage  Four  per  Cent.  Debentures,  making 
,£330,000  in  all,  of  which  the  vendors  ask  ,£320,000  as 
the  purchase  price.  Seeing  that  they  propose  to  take 
no  less  than  ,£240,000  in  hard  cash,  the  willingness 
they  express  to  accept  the  remaining  ;£8o,ooo  in  the 
shape  of  Ordinary  shares  does  not  strike  us  as  particu- 
larly generous.  The  business,  it  appears,  has  been 
established  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  it  may  be  as 
lucrative  as  the  prospectus  indicates,  despite  the 
vendors'  apparent  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  5!  per 
cent,  is  but  a  poor  rate  of  interest  to  offer  on  the 
Preference  stock,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  total 
assets  of  the  Company,  on  the  directors'  own  showing, 
fall  short  by  some  ,£20,000  of  the  aggregate  sum  repre- 
sented by  the  Preference  shares  and  Debentures. 
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SLATERS,  LIMITED. 

The  authorized  capital  of  this  Company  is  ,£300,000, 
divided  into  100,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference 
shares  of  j£i  each  and  200,000  Ordinary  shares  of  a 
similar  value.  The  present  issue  consists  of  40,500 
shares  of  the  former  category  (59,500  shares  having 
already  been  issued  and  fully  paid  up),  which  are  offered 
to  the  public  at  a  premium  of  5^.  per  share.  The  ac- 
countants' certificate  shows  that  the  profits  during  1896 
of  the  Company's  business  amounted  to  ^19,483  8s.  \od., 
and  as  the  sum  required  to  pay  the  Preference  dividend 
does  not  exceed  ,£6,000,  the  margin  appears  to  be  a 
sufficiently  respectable  one.  At  the  same  time,  having 
regard  to  the  risks  inseparable  from  the  business  carried 
on  by  the  Company — that  of  restaurateurs,  meat,  fruit, 
fish,  game,  and  poultry,  &c.  dealers — we  fail  to  see  full 
justification  for  the  heavy  premium  asked. 

THE  NEW  ILLUMINANT. 
The  Pure  Acetylene  Gas  and  Carbide  Company, 
Limited,  proposes,  on  a  capital  of  ,£120,000,  divided  into 
8,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares  of  jQio 
each  and  4,000  Ordinary  shares  of  equal  amount,  to 
acquire  some  patents  granted  to  a  Swiss  chemist  named 
Pictet  and  to  manufacture  pure  acetylene  gas  and  carbide 
of  calcium  "  for  home  trade  and  export."  Acetylene  is 
the  new  illuminant  which  is  to  oust  coal  gas.  The  Com- 
pany proposes,  so  it  tells  us,  to  supply  towns  and  villages 
with  it  by  mains  "  precisely  as  is  now  done  with  coal 
gas,"  as  well  as  individual  consumers  in  houses,  shops, 
and  offices,  who  are  to  be  provided  with  portable 
cylinders  containing  the  stuff  in  liquid  form.  Among 
the  advantages  claimed  for  acetylene  are  (with  other 
things)  its  high  illuminating  power,  the  superior 
character  of  the  light  which  it  gives,  its  capacity  for 
economical  storage  and  distribution,  its  small  cost,  its 
comparative  freedom  from  poisonous  action,  and  its 
slight  liability  to  explosion.  These  are  qualities  which 
should  tell  in  its  favour,  if  what  we  are  told  is  exactly 
and  literally  true.  But  we  have  heard  little  enough 
about  acetylene  hitherto,  and  we  should  be  glad  of 
unbiassed  professional  assurance  on  these  several  points 
before  prophesying  as  to  its  future.  Is  it  beyond  all 
doubt  that  there  is  less  risk  of  explosion  from  acetylene 
than  from  coal  gas  ? 

MR.  MACLURE  IN  A  NEW  RULE. 

The  point  of  chief  interest  in  the  prospectus  of  the 
Guzzwell  Steam  Fishing  Company  is  that  Mr.  J.  W. 
Maclure,  one  of  the  "champion"  directors,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  board.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Maclure's  record  as  a  successful  company  man  will 
ask  for  no  guidance  from  us.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  chance  to  be  without  special  knowledge  on 
this  important  matter,  we  may  say  that  the  total  share 
and  debenture  capital  of  the  Company  is  ,£150,000,  of 
which  the  public  have  this  week  been  offered  ,£80,000, 
consisting  of  .£38,750  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  First 
Mortgage  Debentures,  of  4,000  Cumulative  Preference 
shares  of  ,£5  each,  and  21,250  Ordinary  shares  of  ,£1 
each.  The  object  of  the  Company  is  to  engage  in  steam 
fishing  in  the  North  Sea.  Judging  from  the  figures 
contained  in  the  prospectus  before  us,  the  industry  is  a 
wonderfully  profitable  one.  But  is  it  not  a  trifle  over- 
done ? 

THE   PACTOLUS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

There  appears  to  be  a  "  boom  "  on  just  now  in  sand- 
washing  for  gold  on  the  Fraser  River  in  British 
Columbia.  At  any  rate,  the  past  month  has  seen  the 
formation  of  two  companies  for  working  the  deposits 
of  this  river,  and  we  hope  no  readers  of  the  "  Saturday 
Review"  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  invest  in  either  of 
them.  The  latest,  the  Harris  Fraser  River  Gold 
Recovery  Company,  estimates  its  profits  at  a  modest 
j£ioo,ooo  per  annum  ;  and  the  prospectus  contains 
numerous  other  wild  statements  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  discuss.  The  black  sands  of  the  North 
Pacific  slope  from  Cape  Mendocino  northwards,  and 
the  banks  offjsome  of  the  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood 
do  undoubtedly  contain  gold,  but  the  quantity  in  any 
given  locality  has  never  been  shown  to  be  considerable, 
and  most  of  the  undertakings  hitherto  projected  have 


failed  to  pay.  On  the  whole,  we  would  rather  risk 
money  in  a  Westralian  than  in  a  Fraser  River  gold 
venture.  Whilst  it  is  always  possible  that  a  profit 
might  be  made  by  river-dredging  in  British  Columbia, 
as  has  been  done  on  the  "  Pactolus  of  the  South,"  and 
elsewhere  in  New  Zealand,  the  chances  are  very  much 
on  the  wrong  side. 

MORE  INSURANCE. 
We  had  supposed  that  the  old-established  fire  insur- 
ance companies  paid  their  regular  dividends  out  of  the 
profits  of  their  fund  investments  rather  than  out  of  the 
profits  derived  from  insurance.  The  National  Insurance 
Company  of  Great  Britain  is  of  another  mind.  It 
comes  to  us  with  a  share  capital  of  ,£1,000,000  (of 
which  only  one-tenth  is  to  be  called  up  at  present)  and 
a  long  list  of  "illustrious  obscure"  Scots  at  its  head, 
and  tells  us  "  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the 
present  time  offers  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for 
the  formation  of  a  strong,  independent  fire  office."  We 
have  heard  of  these  strong  independent  institutions 
before,  and  one  after  another  has,  by  the  avoidance  of 
hazardous  risks  and  a  careful  revision  of  rates,  con- 
fidently anticipated  large  profits.  These  things  are  as 
familiar  as  household  words,  which  it  would  pain  us  to 
miss.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  glad  to  welcome 
a  really  strong  and  really  independent  office.  The 
National  may  have  the  best  intentions  in  the  world — 
they  all  have — but  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  in- 
dependent. Probably  the  capital  will  be  subscribed — 
and,  indeed,  worse  ventures  have  gone  to  allotment. 
But  on  the  whole  we  should  prefer  to  leave  it  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Scots. 

JAMES  AND  M.  S.  SHARP  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

The  vendors  to  this  Company  are  a  firm  of  dyers, 
who  ask  the  sum  of  ,£244,310  13^.  od. — not  a  penny 
more — for  the  transfer  of  their  premises  and  stock  in 
trade  to  the  general  public,  who  may  acquire  an  interest 
in  the  concern  by  applying  for  either  Five  per  Cent. 
,£5  Preference  shares,  or  ^5  Ordinary  shares,  or  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Debentures.  An  incident  of  the 
promotion  has  been  the  announcement  by  a  daily  con- 
temporary that  the  purchase  price  included  the  "  liquid 
assets,  but  not  the  goodwill."  The  promoters  hastened 
to  point  out  that  this  was  an  error,  and  that  the  words 
of  the  prospectus  were,  "no  sum  is  included  in  such 
purchase  price  for  the  value  of  goodwill."  From  this 
we  can  but  draw  one  of  two  inferences.  Either  the 
goodwill  is  worth  nothing  (which  we  should  not,  of 
course,  venture  to  hint),  or  the  vendors,  in  this  year  of 
Jubilee,  have  hit  upon  a  novel  means  of  philanthropy. 
But  Messrs.  Sharp  are  really  too  generous,  and  we  trust 
that  our  readers  will  not  think  it  right  to  take  advantage 
of  their  liberality,  even  though  the  "liquid  assets" 
may  yield  4!  per  cent,  on  the  Debentures,  and  5  per 
cent,  on  the  Preference  shares,  and  unknown  profits  on 
the  Ordinary  stock. 

BAGSHAWES,  LIMITED. 
The  impudence  of  company-promoters  is  phenomenal, 
but  it  is  some  time  since  we  have  been  treated  to  such  a 
dose  of  it  as  is  contained  in  the  prospectus  of  Bagshawes, 
Limited.  Bagshawes,  we  learn  for  the  first  time.,  are 
"the  well-known  cycle  and  cycle  accessories  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  and  factors,"  and  they  ask  for  the 
sum  of  ,£120,000  from  the  public.  Now,  this  country  is 
oppressed  with  too  many  cycle  companies,  most  of  them 
over-capitalized,  and  nearly  all  of  them  doing  badly  now 
and  likely  to  do  worse  in  the  near  future.  For  that 
reason  we  should  discourage  investors  from  throw- 
ing money  away  on  any  new  undertaking  of  this 
kind.  From  what  we  know  of  Bagshawes  we  fail  to 
see  that  its  business  is  worth  anything  like  the  sum 
asked  for  it  ;  and  what  is  particularly  flagrant  about 
the  prospectus  is  that  the  profits  are  all  estimated  and 
are  based  only  on  the  operations  of  the  first  three 
months  of  the  current  year  !  We  have  more  confidence 
even  in  the  old  formula  about  the  concealment  of  profits 
for  "  trade  reasons." 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Inquirer. — (1)  Many  newspapers  are  practically  one-man 
concerns.    The  paper  you  name  is  among  them.    A  change  of 
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management  might  upset  all  calculations.  (2)  The  years  1895 
and  1896  were  no  doubt  exceptionally  good  years  for  financial 
journalism.  (3)  Harrod's  Stores  are  well  managed,  and  we 
think  it  probable  that  the  price  of  the  shares  will  rise.  (4) 
We  never  recommend  American  Railway  stocks  for  investment. 
The  shares  are  perhaps  as  good  as  any  others  in  the  same 
market  as  a  speculation,  with  the  usual  odds,  of  course,  against 
the  outside  speculator. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MAX  NOBISCUM  ! 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

O  IR, — I  am  not  sorry  that  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm,  in  the 
course  of  his  tenderly  appreciative  remarks  on  Mr. 
J.  K.  Jerome,  has  taken  occasion  to  allude  to  me,  as  a 
corpus  vile  on  which  to  emphasize  his  youthful  belief  in  a 
discerning-  Public.  The  reference  enables  me  (for  once) 
to  return  a  kiss  for  a  blow,  and  to  say  how  much  I  love 
my  Max  and  how  hugely  I  enjoy  his  cheeky  comments 
on  the  men  and  manners  of  the  day.  Of  his  brilliant 
talents  there  is  no  question  ;  of  his  optimism  in  matters 
artistic  he  will  no  doubt  mend — or  rather,  perhaps,  I 
should  say  that  he  will,  with  riper  and  sadder  expe- 
rience, come  in  time  to  the  conclusion  that  the  judg- 
ments of  Superior  People  are  just  as  ephemeral  and  just 
as  ridiculous  as  the  judgments  of  the  Mob.  At  present 
his  buoyant  faith  and  exuberant  high  spirits,  tempered 
though  they  are  by  a  certain  gnome-like  irrelevancy, 
are  distinctly  charming.  After  all,  it  is  no  ignoble  en- 
thusiasm which  believes  in  Art  with  a  capital  letter, 
in  Criticism  up  to  date,  in  the  pose  of  Culture,  and 
in  Mr.  George  Meredith  ;  and  which  insists,  moreover, 
that  there  is  a  public  agape  for  Good  Work,  nay,  for 
Great  Work — when  it  is  to  be  had.  I  myself  had 
these  illusions  once.  I  myself  did  not  always  stand 
out  in  the  cold  wind  of  the  Nob's  neglect.  Once  on  a 
time  I  could  have  bonneted  Mr.  Jerome  quite  merrily. 
Now,  alas  !  I  am  changed,  and  neither  the  Nob  nor 
the  Snob  can  make  me  glow  with  hate  or  flush  with 
scorn.  The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Spencer  leaves  me  as  cold 
as  does  the  folly  of  Mr.  Jerome.  The  capers  of  my 
Max  seem  to  me  as  weird  and  unreal  as  the  attitudinizing 
of  the  lady  novelist  whom  he  has  satirized  so  deliciously. 
All  these  people  who  write  about  Work  and  chatter 
about  Art  seem  to  be  Phantoms  moving  about  in 
unrealized  worlds  of  quasi-literary  Boredom.  I  am 
lost,  like  Alice,  in  Wonderland,  and  vaguely  dancing 
between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.  What  puzzles 
me  most  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  good  work  of 
which  the  Phantoms  rave  very  seldom  seems,  from  my 
obfuscated  point  of  view,  to  be  good  work.  I  know 
very  well,  of  course,  when  I  disagree  with  the  strange 
Jabberwocky  Oracle  whom  men  call  Shaw  that  I  am 
audacious  even  to  imbecility  ;  he  himself  would  frankly 
tell  me  so,  and  refer  my  foolishness  to  the  abuse  of 
Scotch  whisky  and  mutton  chops.  But  the  honest 
truth  abides.  The  Master  who  fills  his  soul  with 
rapture  plunges  mine  in  despair  ;  the  humour  which 
makes  him  "chortle"  makes  me  weep.  The  work 
which  seemeth  to  him  supremely  great  and  good  seems 
to  me  very  often  indifferent  and  frequently  slipshod. 
Yet,  pace  the  dear  Oracle,  I  am  not  altogether  a  fool. 
When  I  read  able  criticism — e.g.  the  masterly  little 
essay  in  these  columns  on  "Alexander  the  Great" — I 
think  I  appreciate  it.  Nor  am  I  blind  to  the  message 
which  the  amazing  Foreigner  is  said  to  bring,  or  to  the 
subtle  chords  on  which  the  Decadent  often  plays. 
Only,  what  strikes  the  Jabberwock  as  new  moral 
philosophy  seems  to  me  disused  and  discarded  charla- 
tanism. I  am  positively  certain  that  the  creatures  who 
pose  before  me  are  not  human  beings.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  I  think  that  the  great  Jabberwock  himself  is 
not  a  human  being.  And  when  I  reach  this  mood,  I 
see  in  the  Max  whom  I  love  only  the  Spectre  of  the 
Superior  Young  Person,  a  tantalizing  and  fantastic 
Jubjub  Bird. 

Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  accuses  me,  very  justly,  of  pander- 
ing to  the  Public — that  is  to  say,  of  writing  bad  plays 
when  I  might,  had  I  been  less  frankly  cynical,  be 
writing  good  ones.  Mr.  Shaw,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  has  said  as  much  of  me — not,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  unkindly.  Well,  I  admit  the  charge  ;  indeed,  I  have 
put  it  on  record  that  the  only  possible  course  open  to  a 
modern  dramatist,  if  he  is  to  live  by  playwriting  (and 


that  has  been  my  detestable  purpose),  is  to  please  the 
Public  and  give  the  Public  what  it  wants.  "  Ah,  but  " 
(cries  the  Gnome)  "you  have  been  hoisted  by  your  own 
petard  ;  the  Public  punishes  those  who  pander  to  it, 
and  visits  them  with  swift  neglect  !  "  Does  it  ?  In  the 
first  place,  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  the  Public 
has  neglected  me,  for  many  of  my  plays  have  had 
phenomenal  runs,  and  I  have  gained  from  the  stage 
an  amount  of  money  which,  had  I  been  a  prudent  man, 
would  have  made  me  independent.  But  there  is  a 
further  and  a  higher  question  concerning  this  so-called 
pandering  to  the  Public.  Which,  I  ask,  is  the  greater 
sinner,  the  man  who  goes  half  way  to  literary  perdition 
or  the  man  who  goes  the  whole  way?  Going  half  way 
means  frankly  recognizing  the  conditions  of  the  Stage 
and  endeavouring  to  afford  the  playgoer  innocent 
entertainment,  while  putting  on  one  side  as  irrelevant 
all  attempts  to  please  oneself  with  higher  and  subtler 
matter.  This  is  what  I  and  better  men  have  done  ;  in 
other  words,  knowing  well  that  our  serious  conceptions 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  Theatre,  we  have  left  our 
serious  conceptions  at  home  and  tried  to  be  amusing. 
Going  all  the  way  to  perdition  is  another  matter,  for  it 
means  pandering  to  two  masters  instead  of  one — to  the 
Public  in  the  first  place,  and  to  the  Quidnunc  in  the 
second  ;  it  means  posing  as  a  thinker  and  a  reformer 
when  your  heart  is  far  away  and  your  tongue  is  in 
your  cheek  ;  it  means,  when  cliques  are  chattering 
about  Ibsen,  abandoning  your  natural  mood  and  writing 
plays  which,  like  the  "  Benefit  of  the  Doubt,"  are 
neither  wholesome  English  fish  nor  French  fowl  nor 
good  Scandinavian  herring.  Wise  critics  tell  me  that 
plays  like  those  are  an  advance  towards  a  nobler  and  a 
higher  drama.  They  tell  me  that  Shakspeare  is  a 
bungler  and  the  Lyceum  Theatre  a  snare.  They  find 
light  and  leading  in  the  dismal  deliveries  of  our  Smiths, 
our  Joneses,  our  Browns.  Well,  I  can  only  repeat  in  this 
connexion  what  I  have  said  in  another.  If  my  literary 
salvation  were  in  question,  I  would  rather  be  damned 
with  the  mighty  Cynics  than  saved  with  the  little  Prigs  ; 
I  prefer  to  have  ten  thousand  fools  for  my  public  than 
to  dance  to  the  piping  of  half  a  dozen  Podsnapian 
Quidnuncs.  Either  way  lies  perdition.  The  honest 
way  is  the  better  and  the  pleasanter,  not  to  say  the 
more  profitable  in  the  end. 

What,  the  dear  Max  may  inquire,  am  I  really  driving 
at  ?  Frankly,  this.  Under  the  existing  conditions 
of  the  Stage  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  man  whose 
ideas  are  not  in  accord  with  popular  ideals,  aspira- 
tions and  superstitions,  to  express  those  ideas  in  work 
intended  for  popular  representation.  The  Public  does 
not  want  ideas  of  any  kind  ;  it  wants  to  be  diverted. 
In  this  respect  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  public. 
I  want  to  be  diverted— from  John  Calvin,  from  Ibsen, 
from  Priggism,  from  moral  despair.  For,  personally, 
by  temperament,  I  am  tainted,  like  Max  himself,  with 
superiority,  and  am  more  a  Prig  than  a  Cynic  ;  per- 
sonally also,  I,  like  the  Jabberwock,  am  inclined  to 
throw  things  at  the  people  who  disagree  with  me.  How 
should  I  believe  in  good  or  great  work  when  I  don't 
even  believe  in  a  good  or  great  Providence  ? — and 
when,  in  addition,  no  one  can  inform  me  what  good 
work  is,  since  good  work  merely  means  what  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  think  good  for  the  moment,  and 
bad  work  the  work  which  does  not  momently  appeal 
to  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  ?  Why  should  1  keep  up 
the  farce  of  loving  Art  for  its  own  sake,  now  I  have 
discovered  that  Life,  Thought,  Feeling,  and  Nature 
itself,  are  only  part  of  a  gigantic  game  of  Spoof  ?  It 
is  all  very  well  for  hardened  Optimists  like  Mr.  Shaw 
and  gamesome  Elves  like  Mr.  Beerbohm  to  inform 
me  that  Bogies  and  Cranks  are  vital  enough  to  get 
along  with,  and  that  what  they  consider  good  Work  is 
all  sufficing  ;  they  have  the  illusions  of  the  journalist, 
which  I  have  lost.  I  was  born  in  Fairyland,  and  cannot 
breathe  comfortably  in  their  gruesome  Wonderland. 
And  when  I  turn  to  the  Theatre,  I  want  to  escape  the 
Bogies,  not  to  meet  them  ;  I  expect  to  find,  not  cackle 
about  good  work  and  bad  work,  but  freedom,  merri- 
ment, amusement.  The  Race-course  is  best,  but  the 
Theatre  comes  next,  and  the  Prig  and  the  Moralist  are 
trying  to  rob  us  of  both.  The  Jabberwock  does  not 
shadow  me  at  Epsom.  Why  the  deuce  should  he  bother 
me  at  the  Lyceum  ? — Yours,  &c.    Robert  Buchanan. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

•'Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  London;  with 
Descriptive  Text  written  unofficially  by  Charles  L. 
Eastlake,  Keeper  and  Secretary."  Munich,  London 
and  New  York  :  Hanfstaengl. 

THE  ominous  screen,  which  for  so  long  a  time 
unpleasantly  fenced  off  visitors  to  the  National 
Gallery  from  the  greater  part  of  the  room  given  over 
to  the  Umbrian  School,  finds,  at  last,  its  apology_  in 
this  admirable  volume,  of  which  the  first  parts,  dealing 
with  the  Florentine  School,  lie  before  us.  The  publica- 
tion may  be  praised  without  any  qualification  ;  for  its 
value  begins  and  ends  in  the  numerous  plates  in  photo- 
gravure which  it  contains  ;  and  which,  with  rare 
exceptions,  have  been  admirably  chosen,  and,  without 
exception,  more  admirably  executed.  But  our  thanks 
to  Messrs.  Hanfstaengl  do  not  end  here  :  we  owe  it 
to  their  enterprise  that  excellent  photographs  of  the 
principal  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  can  now  be 
obtained  at  a  moderate  cost.  For  the  student  of  paint- 
ing the  advantage  of  such  things  is  immense  :  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  absurd  monopolies  now  obtain- 
ing at  the  Gallery  will  shortly  be  swept  away,  and  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  good  orthochromatic  photo- 
graphs of  whatever  pictures  in  the  collection  at  a 
uniform  price  of  ninepence  ;  such  as  may  now  be 
obtained  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  from  Messrs. 
Walker  &  Boutell.  In  Italy,  by  the  way,  the  best 
photographs,  those  of  Messrs.  Alinari,  for  example, 
may  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  somewhat  less  than  seven- 
and-sixpence  a  dozen.  We  commend  these  desultory 
reflections  to  whom  they  concern. 

The  announcement  on  the  title-page  that  the  descrip- 
tive text  which  accompanies  the  plates  in  this  volume 
has  been  written  "unofficially"  by  Mr.  Eastlake,  the 
Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  naturally  leads  the 
student  to  expect,  if  not  an  original  criticism  of  the 
pictures,  at  least  an  intelligent  review  of  the  best  that 
has  been  written  about  them  by  such  critics  as  Morelli, 
Dr.  Richter,  Signor  Frizzoni,  or  Mr.  Berenson.  Mr. 
Eastlake's  notices,  however,  repeat,  in  inferior  English, 
all  the  most  obvious  and  foolish  mistakes  of  the  old 
Official  Catalogue,  without  adding  anything  whatever 
to  a  compilation  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
little  antiquated.  We  believe  that  a  new  Official 
Catalogue  is  in  the  course  of  publication  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Eastlake's  notices  have  so  far  been 
written  "unofficially"  that  they  in  no  way  forecast 
its  character  or  contents.  The  present  attribution  of 
the  Italian,  and  especially  of  the  Florentine,  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery  is  so  grossly  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading, that  the  artistic  and  educational  value  of  what 
is,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  most  extraordinary  collection 
in  the  world,  is  very  seriously  diminished ;  and  we 
gladly  take  the  excuse  which  Messrs.  Hanfstaengl's 
publication  offers  us  of  expatiating  upon  this  abuse. 

Without  entering  into  the  more  difficult  questions  of 
criticism  raised  by  these  pictures — as,  for  instance,  whether 
Verrocchio's  own  hand  is  to  be  detected  in  the  elaborate 
painting  (296)  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  angels, 
or  whether  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  productions  of  his  workshop  ;  whether,  as 
Morelli  thought,  a  Flemish  hand  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
copy  of  Leonardo's  "  Madonna  of  the  Rocks,"  which 
in  the  Gallery  bears  the  name  of  the  great  Florentine 
(1093),  or  whether,  as  a  document  which  has  come  to 
light  within  the  last  few  years  would  seem  to  show,  the 
hand  of  one  of  Leonardo's  Milanese  followers  :  without 
entering  into  subtile  speculations  of  this  kind,  there  re- 
mains a  whole  series  of  questions  about  which  no 
intelligent  student  of  Florentine  art  can  longer  have 
the  slightest  doubt.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  early 
Florentine  portraits  which  have  come  down  to  us,  the 
portrait  of  a  lady  with  a  palm-leaf  embroidered  on  her 
sleeve  (758),  still  passes  as  a  work  by  Piero  della 
Francesca,  although  Dr.  Richter  has  long  ago  ob- 
served that  it  is  by  his  master,  Paolo  Uccello.  A 
comparison  of  this  picture  with  some  of  the  heads  in 
the  battle-piece  (583),  which  rightly  bears  Uccello's 


name  in  another  room  of  the  Gallery,  or  with  the 
splendid  drawing  in  bistre  of  a  man's  head  in  the  Uffizi 
at  Florence,  must  prove  an  incontestable  "document" 
to  every  one  who  is  able  to  see  pictures  for  himself. 
Mr.  Eastlake,  however,  ignores  the  portrait  in  speaking 
of  Uccello,  and  gives  only  a  small  reproduction  of  the 
battle-piece,  telling  us  at  the  same  time  that  the  prancing 
horses  are  drawn  "  after  the  fashion  of  a  nursery  toy." 
Had  Mr.  Eastlake,  instead  of  indulging  in  such  un- 
intelligent remarks,  informed  us  precisely  in  what  col- 
lection "of  an  owner  in  Florence"  is  now  to  be  found 
one  of  the  series  of  pictures  in  which  this  battle-piece 
originally  had  a  place,  he  would  have  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  more  than  one  student  of  Florentine  art.  The 
greatness  of  Uccello  as  a  draughtsman  and  a  decorator 
has  yet  to  be  appreciated  and  described.  Mr.  Eastlake 
would  have  done  well  to  have  given  a  large  reproduction 
of  the  altar-piece  (283)  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli  instead  of 
the  charming,  but  far  less  important,  cassone  panel  of 
the  "  Rape  of  Helen  "  (591),  which  cannot  be  considered 
a  work  by  Benozzo  himself.  A  far  less  excusable  attri- 
bution which  Mr.  Eastlake  passes  over,  but  which  for 
the  reputation  of  the  Gallery  ought  not  to  be  longer  per- 
petuated, is  that  of  the  "Annunciation"  (1406),  which 
bears  the  name  of  Fra  Angelico.  This  picture,  which 
was  acquired  about  the  same  time  that  the  genuine 
and  splendid  panel  of  "The  Last  Judgment"  in  the 
Dudley  collection  was  allowed  to  go  to  Berlin,  is  only 
an  old  copy  of  the  original  at  Madrid.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  we  suppose,  during  the  last  six  months  the 
Gallery  has  been  enriched  by  three  very  inferior  examples 
of  Goya ;  while  Lord  Darnley's  unrivalled  Titian  of 
"  Europa  and  the  Bull"  has  been  allowed  to  go  to 
America. 

But  to  proceed.  The  large  cruciform  panel  of  the 
Trinity  (727),  a  work  finer  in  conception  than  in  execu- 
tion— a  reproduction  of  which  has  very  properly  been 
given — is  attributed  here,  as  in  the  Gallery,  upon 
the  authority  of  Vasari,  to  Pesellino.  The  works  of 
this  master,  Mr.  Eastlake  tells  us,  are  rare  ;  and  "  few 
if  any  of  them  equal  in  interest  or  importance  to  the 
Trinita."  Had  Mr.  Eastlake  troubled  to  compare  this 
picture  with  an  undoubted  example  of  Pesellino's  art, 
such  as  the  Predella  in  the  Buonarroti  collection  at 
Florence,  perhaps  he  might  have  seen  that  the  two  pic- 
tures could  not  possibly  have  been  the  work  of  the 
same  hand.  But  even  without  this  critical  effort  some 
inkling  of  the  truth  might  have  dawned  upon  him  ;  for 
Morelli  has  already  expatiated  upon  the  stylistic  differ- 
ences between  the  two  paintings,  and  Milanesi  has  cited 
an  unpublished  document  which  is  preserved  among  the 
archives  of  the  Mercanzia,  and  which  shows  that  the 
picture  was  painted  after  the  death  of  Pesellino  by  his 
partner,  Piero  di  Lorenzo  Pratese.  Another  erroneous 
attribution,  which  we  also  owe  to  Vasari,  is  that  of  the 
large  altar-piece  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (1 126) 
to  Sandro  Botticelli.  The  author  of  this  picture  was  un- 
doubtedly Francesco  Botticini,  and  the  error  in  the  case 
of  this,  as  of  other  pictures,  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
a  misreading  of  the  name  Botticelli  for  Botticini. 
Another  and  cruder  work  by  the  same  painter  is  the 
altar-piece  of  St.  Jerome  and  Four  Saints  (227),  which 
Mr.  Eastlake,  following  the  catalogue,  here  reproduces 
as  a  work  of  Cosimo  Rosselli.  Even  a  second-rate 
painter  like  Cosimo  Rosselli  is  entitled  to  his  meed 
of  respect ;  and  nothing  can  be  served  by  foisting 
his  name  upon  a  third-rate  picture  of  this  kind, 
which  is  not  even  of  his  immediate  school.  One 
other  instance  of  Mr.  Eastlake's  unofficial  lucubra- 
tions must  suffice.  The  National  Gallery,  we  are  told, 
contains  "  seven  works  "  by  Filippino  Lippi.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  contains  only  two  genuine  works  by 
that  master  :  the  fine  and  important  altar-piece  of  the 
"  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Dominick," 
formerly  in  S.  Pancrazio,  at  Florence  (293),  and  the 
fragment  of  a  fresco  (927),  neither  of  which  has  been 
reproduced  in  the  present  volume.  Of  the  five  remain- 
ing pictures  ascribed  to  Filippino,  two  are  early  works 
of  his  master,  Sandro  Botticelli  (1033  and  592),  and  two 
(1412  and  1 124)  are  works  of  a  painter  of  singular 
charm,  whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but 
who  must  have  been  a  fellow-student  of  Filippino's 
in  the  workshop  of  Botticelli.  Such  are  the  common- 
places, in  the  criticism  of  the  Florentine  pictures  in  the 
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National  Gallery,  which  have  been  the  possession  of 
every  student  of  Italian  art,  since  Morelli  wrote,  and 
Dr.  Richter  and  Signor  Frizzoni  first  published  their 
essays  on  the  collection.  Mr.  Eastlake,  no  doubt,  is  an 
excellent  official  ;  but  if  he  needs  must  write  "  un- 
officially "  about  the  pictures  of  which  he  is  keeper,  it  is 
at  least  to  be  expected  of  him  that  he  should  acquaint 
himself  with  the  best  that  has  been  said  and  written 
about  them,  although  he  may  not  possess  the  gift  of 
seeing  pictures  for  himself.  But  this,  after  all,  is  a 
question  of  little  importance  ;  a  more  weighty  issue 
remains.  Sir  Edward  Poynter  has  now  been  appointed 
Director  for  a  considerable  time  ;  yet  little  or  no- 
thing has  been  done  to  amend  the  numerous  absurd 
and  misleading  attributions  which  detract  so  seriously 
from  the  value  of  our  unrivalled  national  collection. 
The  position  of  the  Director  of  the  Gallery,  however, 
is  not  an  enviable  one  ;  he  is  merely  the  figure-head 
of  the  Trustees,  without  possessing  any  one  of  the 
opportunities  which  have  enabled  Dr.  Bode  to  prove 
himself  so  efficient  a  controller  of  a  public  collec- 
tion. Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  criticisms  which  we 
have  indicated  in  this  article  are  not  things  of  yester- 
day :  nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Signor 
Cavalcaselle  first  sat  at  the  feet  of  Morelli ;  and  only 
collectors,  who  have  vested  interests,  would  now 
attempt  to  deny  the  value  of  the  criticism  which  he 
originated.  But  even  if  the  Trustees  do  not  permit 
their  Director  to  have  the  free  use  of  his  own  judgment, 
they  might  at  least,  and  in  the  present  instance  without 
much  risk,  allow  him  the  courage  of  other  people's 
opinions. 

MR.  COURTHOPE  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

"A  History  of  English  Poetry."    By  W.  J.  Courthope. 
Vol.  II.    London  :  Macmillan.  1897. 

UPON  reaching  the  Renaissance  in  the  course  of  his 
great  enterprise  Professor  Courthope  gives  mani- 
fest signs  of  satisfaction.  In  his  volume  dealing  with 
the  Middle  Ages  he  sturdily  pushed  forward  and 
acquitted  himself  as  conscientiously  as  possible,  but  his 
heart  is  not  mediaeval,  and  the  reader  was  conscious  of 
a  want  of  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  the  man  does  not  exist 
whose  opinion  about  Chaucer  and  Marlowe  is  at  once 
equally  ardent  and  equally  competent.  But  the  revival 
of  learning  appeals  directly  to  Professor  Courthope,  and 
no  sooner  is  literature  once  again  directed  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  classical  taste  than  his  sympathies  are 
immediately  awakened.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  humanist  of 
a  type  now  rare,  on  whom  poetry  exerts  an  extreme 
and  perennial  attraction,  yet  not  mainly  as  an  ecstasy 
or  an  expression  of  keen  personal  emotion,  but  as  a 
discipline.  In  contradistinction  to  the  mass  of  latter- 
day  critics,  Professor  Courthope  rejects  the  criterion 
of  the  individual  intoxication  caused  by  a  work  of  art, 
and  sets  up  in  its  place  that  of  the  sense  of  perfection, 
and  therefore  of  intellectual  intensity,  which  its  ac- 
complishment produces.  If  this  were  the  usual  view  at 
the  present  time,  it  would  require  to  be  carefully 
guarded  ;  but  Professor  Courthope  is  practically  alone 
in  this  excess  of  academic  conservatism,  and  it  gives  an 
individual  flavour  to  his  judgments.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  make  us  cautious  that,  in  accepting  them,  we 
recognize  the  purely  Aristotelian  principles  on  which 
they  are  based. 

After  an  interesting  survey  of  the  effects  of  the 
Renaissance  on  the  literatures  of  Western  Europe,  we 
settle  to  a  consideration  of  that  group  of  poets,  perhaps 
the  least  known  in  all  our  literature,  which  flourished  in 
the  reigns  of  the  early  Tudors,  and  form  a  flying  bridge 
between  the  mediaeval  and  the  Elizabethan  poets.  With 
a  consideration  of  these  writers  nearly  half  the  present 
volume  is  occupied,  and  we  should  be  doing  the  author 
less  than  justice  if  we  failed  to  acknowledge  the  thorough 
andoriginalstudy  whichhe  has  giveneven  tominorfigures 
in  this  not  very  inspiriting  group.  So  careful  is  Pro- 
fessor Courthope  to  do  no  wrong  to  these  Tudor  poets 
that  he  is  tempted  to  give  them  an  amount  of  examina- 
tion which  will  disappoint  those  who  turn  from  his 
pages  to  theirs.  Almost  the  only  note  of  exaggeration 
which  we  observe  in  this  grave  and  moderate  volume 
is  to  be  met  with   in  this  connexion.     The  elegy  of 


Surrey,  beginning  "  So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide, 
alas  !  "  is  quoted,  and  the  historian  continues  : — • 

"  I  know  of  few  verses  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
poetry  in  which  the  voice  of  nature  utters  the  accents 
of  grief  with  more  simplicity  and  truth  ;  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  most  pathetic  personal  elegy  in  English 
poetry." 

Mr.  Courthope  is  so  seldom  emphatic,  that  this  very 
decided  expression  of  eulogistic  opinion  makes  us 
pause.  We  read  again  the  poem,  which  has,  indeed, 
much  beauty  and  nobility  ;  we  find  it  to  consist  of  a 
long  catalogue  of  the  scenes  and  pursuits  of  youth, 
closing  with  a  touching  complaint  of  the  poet's  de- 
cline of  fortune  and  imprisonment.  It  reads  like  the 
translation  of  a  very  lovely  poem,  but  in  common 
with  almost  every  single  composition  of  the  Tudor 
age,  it  lacks  the  fervent  music  and  the  exquisite 
expression  of  the  highest  original  poetry.  Professor 
Courthope  has  a  curious  objection  to  Dunbar,  partly, 
no  doubt,  because  of  his  irregularities.  We  are 
ready  to  admit  that  Dunbar  often  writes  laxly  and 
extravagantly,  but  at  his  best,  and  when  the  fiery 
tumult  takes  him,  Dunbar  possesses  just  that  ringing 
and  impassioned  note  which  the  elegance  of  Wyatt  and 
Surrey,  Grimald  and  Turbervile,  academic  and  even 
touching  as  it  often  is,  can  never  reach.  But  this  is 
the  one  side  of  poetic  accomplishment  on  which  we 
feel  Mr.  Courthope  to  be  somewhat  insensible. 

He  prefers,  in  fact,  reflection  to  imagination,  and 
delicacy  to  melody.  He  would  probably  tell  us,  if  he 
were  to  reply  to  the  charge,  that  the  highest  imagina- 
tion cannot  exist  divorced  from  thought.  That  is 
true,  and  in  the  present  anarchy  of  taste  it  may  be 
salutary  to  be  reminded  of  these  facts  ;  yet  they  do  not 
include  the  whole  truth.  In  consequence  of  this  pre- 
occupation, Mr.  Courthope  seems  greatly  to  overvalue 
Wyatt,  praising  him  very  justly  for  the  vigour  of  his 
thought,  but  apparently  insensible  to  his  badness  of 
ear.  The  prosody  of  Wyatt  offers,  indeed,  a  subject  of 
singular  difficulty.  He  was  a  man  preoccupied  with 
metrical  experiments.  He  rejected  rime  royal,  which 
had  for  nearly  two  centuries  been  the  favourite 
English  form  of  heroic  stanza,  and  he  introduced  into 
English  a  great  number  of  forms,  borrowed  from  Italy 
and  France,  or,  at  least,  modelled  on  French  and  Italian 
analogies.  Among  these  were  two  of  the  most  sensitive 
and  characteristic  of  all  known  measures,  terza  rima 
and  the  sonnet.  All  this  would  suggest  that  Wyatt 
had  great  prosodical  skill  ;  but  he  had  nothing  of  the 
kind.  His  sonnets  are  among  the  worst  in  English, 
and  he  could  never  write  energetically — to  a  modern 
ear  at  least — except  when,  as  Mr.  Courthope  notes,  he 
was  composing  to  a  musical  air. 

It  is  probable  that  between  the  youth  of  Wyatt  and 
that  of  Surrey,  although  that  was  a  period  of  but  some 
twenty  years,  the  system  of  English  pronunciation 
became  noticeably  firmer  and  more  fixed.  Mr.  Courthope 
likens  Wyatt  in  his  influence  on  English  poetry  to 
Chaucer.  The  comparison  seems  to  us  a  very  unlucky 
one,  because  Chaucer  was  a  master-poet  of  intense 
vitality  and  originality  who  was  followed  by  a  line  of 
tame  and  faltering  successors.  But  Wyatt  was  no 
such  founder  of  a  Napoleonic  dynasty,  and  a  much 
more  happy  comparison,  surely,  would  be  between 
him  and  Waller,  with  whose  refined  talent  and  instinct 
for  the  classical  graces  Wyatt  had  much  in  common. 
If  so,  the  Tudor  group  lacked  a  Dryden  altogether  ; 
but  their  Cowley  was  the  sensitive  Surrey,  with  his 
far  superior  versatility,  his  chivalrous  sentiment,  his 
ingenuity  of  fancy  and  the  advance  he  made  in  the 
accepted  language  of  poetry.  The  really  curious  thing 
about  Wyatt  and  Surrey  is  that  their  innovations  and 
the  entire  character  of  their  verse  point,  not  at  all  to 
what  ultimately  became  Elizabethan  poetry,  but  rather 
to  such  a  school  of  neo-classical  sobriety,  attuned  to  a 
gentle  and  flowery  sweetness,  as  presently  flourished 
in  France. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Courthope,  and  in  its  way  a  genuine  contribution  to 
the  comparative  history  of  British  poetry,  is  his  obser- 
vation of  the  connexion  between  the  references  to  the 
State  in  Sir  David  Lindsay's  "  Complaint  of  the 
Papingo  "  and  those  in  the  early  contributions  to  the 
"Mirror  for  Magistrates."     Convinced,  perhaps,  by. 
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the  representations  of  some  of  the  critics  of  his  first 
volume  that  he  had  not  supplied  a  sufficiently  sym- 
pathetic account  of  the  Scotch  poetry  of  the  fifteenth 
and  early  sixteenth  centuries,  Mr.  Courthope  offers  us 
here  no  occasion  to  charge  him  with  neglect  of  Gavin 
Douglas  or  of  Lyndsay.  To  the  latter,  indeed,  he 
gives,  in  our  opinion,  even  too  much  attention  ;  while 
we  heartily  approve  of  the  emphasis  with  which  the 
historian  insists  on  the  merits  of  Douglas  as  a  trans- 
lator. The  whole  analysis  of  the  "  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates "  is  the  most  particular  that  has  hitherto  been 
made,  and  to  special  students  of  a  dry  place  in  our 
poetical  annals  this  portion  of  the  Professor's  work 
will  possess  a  peculiar  attraction.  In  one  minute 
point  of  bibliography  he  has  followed  Haslewood's 
edition  too  closely  ;  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  the  issue  of  1555,  which  he  curiously  describes 
as  "a  folio  copy,"  never  went  further  than  the 
preparation  of  some  proof  pages.  One  of  these 
leaves,  closely  printed  in  double  columns,  now  rests  in 
the  British  Museum.  Again,  by  following  Haslewood 
too  implicitly,  he  describes  the  editio  princeps  of  1559 
as  consisting  of  "  nineteen  legends."  Had  he  counted 
the  legends,  in  the  extremely  rare  original,  he  would 
have  discovered  twenty,  for  Haslewood  seems  to  have 
overlooked  Ferrers's  tale  of  "  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester."  To  close  our  strictures  on  this  part  of 
the  work,  which  is,  as  we  have  said,  admirably  exe- 
cuted, Mr.  Courthope  certainly  underestimates  the  value 
of  the  recension  of  1610,  which  is  the  final  and  indis- 
pensable state  in  which  one  of  the  most  curious  mis- 
cellanies of  the  sixteenth  century  has  come  down  to  us. 

Excellent,  too,  is  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the 
progress  of  the  school  of  Surrey,  even  if  we  may  think 
that  Turbervile  receives  too  much  commendation  and 
Grimald  not  enough.  Quite  new,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  is  the  attention  given  to  the  merits  of  the  early 
work  of  Churchyard.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  this 
man,  the  "old  Palaemon  "  of  Spenser's  satire,  to  have 
**  sung  so  long  until  quite  hoarse  he  grew,"  and  we  are 
apt  to  judge  him  by  the  doggerel  which,  in  extreme 
old  age,  he  continued  to  pour  out ;  he  lived  on  (Mr. 
Courthope  might  have  mentioned  this  fact)  positively 
until  1604,  when  a  younger  bard  gaily  sang  : 
"  Come,  Alecto,  lend  me  thy  torch 

To  find  a  Church-yard  in  a  church  porch." 
Of  course  the  thin  voice  of  this  octogenarian  sounded 
absurdly  in  the  deep  choir  of  the  great  Elizabethans  ; 
but  Mr.  Courthope  justly,  and  we  think  for  the  first 
time,  points  out  how  excellent  are  the  form  and  move- 
ment of  Churchyard's  stanzas  in  his  early  work. 

In  our  leisurely  examination  of  Mr.  Courthope's 
new  volume  we  have  lingered  too  long  over  those 
chapters  which  appeal  more  to  specialists  than  to 
general  readers  and  lovers  of  poetry.  It  is  in  these, 
however,  that  the  quality  of  his  criticism  can  be  most 
exactly  tested.  He  launches  on  deeper  waters  when  he 
reaches  Lyly  and  the  Euphuists.  We  then  accom- 
pany him  through  the  writings  of  Sidney  and  Spenser 
to  those  of  the  sonneteers  and  the  immediate  lyrical 
precursors  of  Shakspeare.  We  then  pause  with  him 
to  consider  the  progress  of  the  stage  from  the  miracle 
play  to  the  morality,  and  on  through  the  interlude  to 
genuine  tragedy  and  comedy.  The  scheme  of  this 
volume  includes  Marlowe  and  the  Italianate  "  University 
wits,"  his  immediate  contemporaries,  but  stops  on  the 
threshold  of  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Courthope's  treatment  of 
these  names  and  themes  is  accurate  and  moderate.  It  will 
not  satisfy  those  who,  exaggerating  the  enthusiasm  of 
Charles  Lamb,  find  no  language  glowing  enough  to 
celebrate  the  splendours  of  the  early  tragedies.  Mr. 
Courthope  is  cool  even  in  the  presence  of  "  Faustus," 
and  insists  on  the  limitations  of  Marlowe's  genius.  He 
is  not  so  far  carried  away  by  the  glow  of  the  Elizabethan 
revival  as  not  to  perceive  the  vulgarity  and  absurdity 
of  many  of  its  manifestations.  It  will  surprise  some 
readers  to  find  Kyd  called  "  Marlowe's  vulgar-souled 
disciple,"  since  it  is  at  least  susceptible  of  argument 
that  Kyd's  dramatic  activity  was  prior  to  that  of 
Marlowe,  and  that  it  formed  a  link  between  such 
earlier  Senecan  tragedies  as  "Cambyses"  and  the 
poetic  drama  as  evolved  by  Marlowe  and  Greene. 
The  whole  subject  is  one  which  bristles  with  contro- 
versial points,  and  we  would  not  part  with  Mr.  Courthope 


with  the  semblance  of  disagreement,  but  would  offer 
him  our  sincere  congratulation  upon  the  progress  which 
he  is  making  in  a  solid  contribution  to  scholarship. 

THE  ANNUAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL 
AT  ATHENS. 

"  The  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens."  No.  II. 
Session  1895-96. 

THE  session  of  which  this  volume  contains  the 
record  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  British  School  at  Athens.  For  the  first 
nine  years  of  its  existence — from  1886  to  1895  — it  had 
to  make  the  best  of  a  precarious  income  of  barely  ^500 
a  year.  When  one  considers  the  requirements  of  such 
an  institution — the  maintenance  of  its  building  and 
library,  the  salaries  of  director  and  students,  and  the 
cost  of  travel  and  excavations — the  absurd  inadequacy 
of  this  sum  is  obvious  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
School  could  not  have  continued  to  exist  and  to  do  its 
work  if  its  income  had  not  been  supplemented  in  various 
ways  by  private  gifts,  by  fellowships  and  studentships 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  by  other  resources 
which  do  not  appear  upon  its  balance-sheet.  Neverthe- 
less the  students  who  attended  it  during  these  nine 
years  had  amply  sufficed  to  show  the  imperative  de- 
mand for  its  existence,  and  the  work  which  it  had  done 
could  be  appealed  to  with  confidence  by  its  friends  as 
justifying  its  claim  to  a  more  adequate  endowment. 
Happily  this  claim  was  generously  acknowledged,  and 
its  income  since  1895  has  practically  been  trebled,  ^500 
of  the  ^1,400  being  a  Government  grant.  It  is  clear 
that  an  institution  which  can  dispose  of  a  sum  of  ^1,000 
annually  for  maintenance  and  ^400  for  excavations  is 
in  a  position  to  plan  its  undertakings  on  a  more  satis- 
factory scale. 

We  must  not,  of  course,  look  for  a  realization  of 
all  anticipations  in  the  first  session.  The  Government 
grant,  though  promised,  was  not  yet  paid,  and  though 
its  expenditure  was  in  part  anticipated,  the  full  sum 
assigned  to  excavation  was  not  used.  But  the  most 
important  advantage  of  an  increased  and  regular  income 
is  the  possibility  of  planning  out  a  scheme  of  excavation 
to  be  spread  over  many  years,  and  so  making  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  an  extensive  site,  or  of  a  series  of 
sites.  It  is  in  this  kind  of  way,  without  any  enormous 
annual  expenditure  such  as  was  necessary  at  Olympia 
and  Delphi,  that  the  Greeks  have  made  their  invaluable 
and  systematic  excavations  at  Epidaurus  and  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  the  French  at  Delos.  The 
British  School  has  begun  a  systematic  set  of  excavations 
on  the  same  principle  in  the  island  of  Melos,  and  the  first 
season's  results  seem  very  promising.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  for  the  sake  of  the  continuity  of  the  work  of 
the  School,  both  in  Athens  and  in  its  excavations  else- 
where, that  the  new  director,  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  can  only 
hold  the  office  for  two  years.  Such  continuity  is  most 
carefully  provided  for  in  all  the  other  foreign  schools  at 
Athens,  and  contributes  greatly  to  their  high  efficiency. 
At  the  French  and  German  Schools  the  directors 
always  hold  office  for  a  long  term,  and  the  American 
School  adopted  a  similar  system  after  experience 
of  the  disastrous  effects  of  too  frequent  changes 
in  its  administration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Committee  of  the  British  School  will  also  succeed 
in  securing  a  more  permanent  arrangement  for  the 
future.  A  director  who  can  only  stay  for  a  short  time, 
however  able  and  competent  in  himself,  must  always  be 
at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  colleagues  who  hold 
their  office  for  periods  of  five  years  or  longer,  and  are 
often  reappointed  for  a  fresh  term. 

The  present  number  of  the  "  School  Annual  "  contains 
several  valuable  papers.  Among  these  may  be  specially 
commended  Professor  Bury's  discussion  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Artemisium  and  Thermopylae,  Mr.  Weld 
Blundell's  account  of  a  visit  to  Cyrene,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans's  description  of  the  city  of  Goulas,  in  Crete. 
But  the  inclusion  of  these  papers,  especially  the  last, 
calls  attention  to  a  question  which  arose  when  the 
"  Annual  "  was  first  contemplated.  The  publication  of 
really  scientific  papers  on  Greek  archaeology  is  already 
provided  for  by  the  "Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  "  ;  and 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  number  of  English 
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scholars  occupied  in  these  studies  is  enough  to  require  a 
new  organ.  If  not,  it  is  surely  inadvisable  eitherto  weaken 
the  "  Hellenic  Journal,"  of  which  the  high  standard 
is  recognized  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  or  to  publish 
papers  of  wide  interest  to  archaeologists  in  a  periodical 
which  was  originally  only  intended  for  issue  to  a  limited 
number  of  subscribers.  In  the  present  instance  the 
case  is  peculiarly  clear,  since  none  of  the  three  gentle- 
men whose  work  stands  out  as  highest  in  value  and 
interest  has  any  direct  connexion  with  the  organization 
of  the  School,  though  two  of  them  have  very  properly 
been  made  "  Honorary  Associates  "  of  it  during  their 
visit  to  Athens.  Not  that  the  editor  of  the  "Annual" 
is  in  the  least  to  be  blamed  ;  it  is  only  natural  that  he 
should  give  to  the  subscribers  the  best  that  he  can  get. 
But  what  has  happened  is  exactly  what  was  foreseen 
when  the  publication  of  such  an  Annual  was  first  pro- 
posed ;  and  it  is  well  that  the  Committee  of  the  School 
should  realize  clearly  what  their  intention  is  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  publication.  Besides  the  objection  already 
mentioned,  there  is  a  strange  incongruity  in  turning 
from  articles  like  those  quoted  to  the  description  of  a 
visit  to  Meteora,  which  would  be  well  enough  in  a 
popular  magazine.  There  is  also  likely  to  be  some 
confusion  among  scholars  as  to  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  the  excavations  at  Melos.  The  accounts  of 
them  in  this  "  Annual  "  are  probably  intended  as  a  pre- 
liminary account,  scientific  publication  being  reserved  for 
the  "  Hellenic  Journal."  Yet  Mr.  Bosanquet's  article  on 
the  fortifications  of  the  town  should  not  be  separated 
from  the  more  permanent  record,  and  Messrs.  Fletcher 
and  Kitson's  account  of  the  Melian  churches  is  a  useful 
contribution.  Mr.  Cecil  Smith's  record  of  the  year's 
"Archaeology  in  Greece"  is  reprinted  from  the  "Hel- 
lenic Journal."  Could  not  a  satisfactory  compromise 
be  attained  by  adopting  some  such  system  for  all  the 
more  important  articles,  and  supplementing  them  with 
reports  of  meetings,  &c. ,  to  form  the  School 
"Annual  "  ?  The  report  of  the  annual  meeting  refers  to 
the  one  held  in  July  1896,  and  is,  therefore,  somewhat 
belated.  It  would  be  better  if  the  "Annual"  could 
appear  in  the  summer  and  so  contain  an  account  of  the 
work  of  the  School,  including  its  annual  meeting,  for 
the  session  immediately  preceding,  instead  of  the  one 
that  ended  about  a  year  before  ;  under  such  conditions 
it  would  fulfil  much  better  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

If  I  have  been  concerned  so  far  mainly  with  sug- 
gestion and  criticism,  these  are  given  in  no  unfriendly 
spirit.  All  friends  of  Hellenic  studies  in  England  will 
rejoice  at  the  continued  activity  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens,  and  at  its  great  improvement  in  financial 
resources. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  George  Macmillan,  who  has 
worked  for  the  School  as  Honorary  Secretary  since  its 
foundation,  is  now  resigning,  and  there  must  also  be 
a  change  in  the  directorship  this  year.  Fortunately  a 
good  successor  has  been  found  for  each  post  in  Mr. 
W.  Loring  and  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  both  of  them 
formerly  students  of  the  School.  Thus  we  may  trust 
that  continuity  and  permanence  of  tradition  will  be 
preserved,  and  that  the  School  will  not  lose  touch  with 
the  past,  while  making  the  best  use  of  its  increased 
resources  in  the  future.  Ernest  Gardner. 

LANDSCAPE  IN  POETRY. 

"  Landscape  in  Poetry  from  Homer  to  Tennyson."  By 
Francis  T.  Palgrave.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1897. 

IT  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  a  critic  of  Mr. 
Palgrave's  taste  and  learning  to  produce  a  treatise 
on  any  aspect  of  poetry  which  would  not  be  full  of 
interest  and  instruction,  and  the  present  volume  is  a 
contribution,  and  in  some  respects  a  memorable  contri- 
bution, to  a  particularly  attractive  subject  of  critical 
inquiry.  Its  purport  is  to  trace  the  history  of  descrip- 
tive poetry  in  its  relation,  that  is  to  say,  to  natural 
objects,  and  more  particularly  to  landscape,  by  illus- 
trating its  characteristics  at  different  periods  and  among 
different  nations.  Beginning  with  the  Homeric  poems, 
Mr.  Palgrave  rev  iews  successively  the  "  landscape  "  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Hebrews,  the  mediaeval 


Italians,  the  Celts,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  our  own 
poets  from  the  predecessors  of  Chaucer  to  Lord 
Tennyson.  That  a  work  covering  an  area  so  immense 
should  be  far  less  satisfactory  in  some  portions  than 
in  others  is  no  more  than  what  might  be  expected,  and 
Mr.  Palgrave  would  probably  be  himself  the  first  to 
admit  that,  except  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  clas- 
sical poetry  of  Hellas,  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  Italy, 
and  of  our  own  country,  his  treatise  has  no  preten- 
sion to  adequacy.  Even  within  these  bounds  there  is 
much  which  is  irrelevant  and  much  which  is  surprisingly 
defective.  Where,  as  in  a  subject  like  this,  the  material 
at  the  author's  disposal  is  necessarily  so  superabundant, 
surely  the  utmost  care  should  have  been  taken  both  to 
keep  within  the  limits  of  the  theme  proposed  and  to 
select  the  most  pertinent  and  typical  illustrations.  But 
when  Mr.  Palgrave  illustrates  "Homeric  landscape" 
by  the  simile  describing  the  heifers  frisking  about  the 
drove  of  cows  in  the  fold-yard,  and  "  Sophoclean 
landscape "  by  the  simile  of  the  blast-impelled  wave 
rolling  up  the  shingle,  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  im- 
putation of  drawing  at  random  on  his  commonplace 
book.  Indeed,  the  pleasure  with  which  lovers  of  classical 
poetry  will  read  this  book  cannot  fail  to  be  mingled 
with  the  liveliest  surprise  and  disappointment.  Take  the 
Homeric  poems.  If  a  reader  tolerably  well  versed  in  the 
"  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey  "  were  asked  for  illustrations  of 
the  power  with  which  natural  phenomena  are  described, 
to  what  would  he  turn  ?  Certainly  not  to  Mr.  Palgrave's 
meagre  and  trivial  examples,  three  of  which  alone  have 
any  title  to  pertinence.  He  would  turn  to  the  winter 
landscape  in  "  Iliad,"  xii.  278-286,  to  the  lifting  of  the 
cloud  from  the  landscape  in  "  Iliad,"  xvi.  296  : — ■ 

tog  c'  ut'  c\(j>'  viprjXijQ  Kopvpiiz  opeog  fityaXmo 

Kuijar)  wKlvrjv  vtcptXrjv  aTtpoTn^yipira  Ztvc, 

Ik  r  t<pavw  iraaai  aKomcu  kcu  Trpworeg  axpoi 

cat  vc'nrai,  cvparodiv  c'  ap'  vntppayr\  arnreroc  aldfjp. 

"As  when  Zeus,  the  gatherer  of  the  lightning,  moves 
a  thick  cloud  from  the  high  head  of  some  mighty 
mountain,  and  all  the  cliffs  and  the  jutting  crags  and 
the  dells  start  into  light  and  the  immeasurable  heaven 
breaks  open  to  its  highest  "  ;  to  the  descent  of  the 
wind  on  the  sea  : — 

d»C  07TOTE  Zi<pVpOQ  J'£0£d  arvtytXitr) 

upytrxTan  Ndroio,  jDaOeii]  XaiXani  tutttwv  ' 
ttoXXuv  c)£  rpofi  icvfxu  KvXivSerai,  v^oat  h'ayjr) 
(TKiCra-cu  II,  lU'Sfioio  TroXvrXdyKTOio  iojijQ. 

"As  when  the  west  wind  buffets  the  cloudlets  of  the 
brightening  south  wind,  lashing  them  with  furious 
squall,  and  the  big  wave  swells  up  and  rolls  along  and 
the  spray  is  scattered  on  high  above  the  blast  of  the 
careering  gale  "  ;  or  to  the  pictures  of  the  billow-buf- 
feted headland  and  the  wave  bursting  on  the  ship  in 
"  Iliad,"  xv.  618-628  ;  or  to  the  storm-cloud  coming 
over  the  sea  in  "  Iliad,"  iv.  277  ;  or  to  the  descent  of  the 
wind  on  the  standing  corn,  "  Iliad,"  ii.  147.  He  would 
point,  above  all,  to  the  description  of  Calypso's  grotto, 
in  "  Odyssey,"  v.  63-74  >  to  that  °f  the  harbour  of 
Phorcys,  in  "Odyssey,"  xiii.  97-112;  to  the  fountain 
in  the  grove,  xvii.  205-211.  Mr.  Palgrave  comments 
justly  on  Homer's  minute  observation  of  nature  ;  but 
he  only  gives  one  illustration,  where  it  is  noticed  in 
"  Odyssey,"  vi.  94,  that  the  sea,  in  beating  on  the  coast, 
"washed  the  pebbles  clean."  He  might  have  added 
with  propriety  many  others  :  as  the  "  earth  blackening 
behind  the  plough,"  in  "  Iliad,"  xvii.  548  ;  the  bats  in 
the  cave,  "Odyssey,"  xxiv.  5-8;  the  birds  escaping 
from  the  vultures,  "  Iliad,"  xxii.  304-305;  the  wasps 
"  wriggling  as  far  as  the  middle,"  (rcprjKeg  /Jt.e<rov  aloXoi, 
"Iliad,"  xii.  167;  the  dogs  and  the  lions,  "Iliad," 
xviii.  585-586. 

Mr.  Palgrave  observes  that  Homer  "  was  not  only 
familiar  with  the  sea,  but  loved  it  with  a  love  somewhat 
unusual  in  poets."  I  venture  to  submit  that  there  is 
not  a  line  in  Homer  indicating  that  he  "loved"  the 
sea,  except  for  poetical  purposes  ;  like  most  of  the 
Greeks  he  probably  hated  it ;  his  real  feeling  towards  it 
is  no  doubt  indicated  in  his  own  words  : — 

ou  yap  tyw  ye  rt  fipi  KOLKWTtpOV  iiXXo  daXaaffrjg 

ui  Spa  yt  auyx^vai. 
— nothing  crushes  a  man's  spirit  more  than  the  sea. 
Mr.  Palgrave  justly  points  out  that  Hesiod's  rude  pro- 
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saic  style  and  matter  are  not  congenial  to  the  poetic 
landscape,  yet  it  is  only  fair  to  Hesiod  to  say  that  his 
poetry  is  not  without  vivid  touches  of  natural  descrip- 
tion, as  the  winter  scene  in  "  Works  and  Days,"  504 
sqq.,  and  his  description  of  the  commencement  of 
spring,  565-569,  show.  But  it  is  in  dealing  with  the 
Greek  dramatists  that  Mr.  Palgrave  is  most  defective 
in  illustration.  It  is  not  to  the  opening  of  the  "  Prome- 
theus," or  to  the  conclusion,  or,  indeed,  to  any  of  the 
passages  from  this  poet  which  Mr.  Palgrave  cites,  that 
we  must  turn  for  /Eschylean  landscape  or  for  illustra- 
tion of  his  power  of  natural  description.  It  is  to  his 
brief  picture — his  pictures  of  scenery,  though  singularly 
vivid,  are  always  brief — of  the  airy  seat  "  against 
which  the  watery  clouds  drift  into  snow," 

XitTtrac  ulyiXixp  inrpuaCeiKTOQ  oiotyputi'  KpffiaQ 

•yujriac  irtTpa, 

where  every  word  is  a  perfect  picture  literally  beggaring 
all  mere  translation  ;  it  is  to  his  description,  so  magical 
in  its  rhythm,  of  the  mid-day  sea  slumbering  in  summer 
calm  ("  Agamemnon,"  548-50), 

j)  OuXttoc,  cure  TTorrog  iv  iifrr-qjiftptru'tQ 
xciraiQ  UKVjiwv  vqvifioic  ivf.ot  Trurwi', 

to  his  picture  of  the  keen  brisk  wind  clearing  the  clouds 
away  to  bring  into  relief  against  the  sky  the  dark 
masses  of  waves  on  the  horizon  ;  to  his  world-famous 

irni'-lujy  Kvpurwv 
uvt'ipiOfioi'  yiKuafia, 

"the  multitudinous  laughter  of  the  ocean  waves." 
Mr.  Palgrave  has  of  course  cited  with  reference  to 
Sophocles  the  great  chorus  in  the  "  CEdipus  Coloneus," 
but  he  has  omitted  to  notice  that  if  Sophocles  has  not 
elsewhere  indulged  in  so  elaborate  a  piece  of  natural 
description,  innumerable  touches,  in  the  dramas,  more 
particularly  in  the  fragments,  show  that  he  observed 
nature  almost  as  minutely  as  Shakespeare.  Nothing 
could  be  more  vivid  than  the  touches  of  description  in 
the  "  Philoctetes."  From  Euripides  Mr.  Palgrave  cites 
nothing,  observing  that  he  rarely  goes  beyond  some- 
what conventional  phrases.  Surely  Mr.  Palgrave  must 
have  forgotten  the  magnificent  description  of  Parnassus 
as  seen  from  the  plain  in  the  "  Phcenissse,"  the  glorious 
description  of  a  moonlight  night  as  represented  on 
the  tapestry  in  the  "  Ion,"  the  vivid  touches  of 
natural  description  in  the  u  Bacchae,"  that  of  the 
meadow  in  the  "  Hippolytus,"  and  the  chorus  about 
Athens  in  the  "  Medea."  To  say  of  Aristophanes  that  in 
his  treatment  of  nature  he  rarely  goes  beyond  some- 
what common  phrases  is  to  say  what  is  refuted  not 
merely  in  the  chorus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  but 
in  the  "  Frogs  "  and  in  the  "  Birds."  In  dealing  with  the 
Alexandrian  poets  Mr.  Palgrave  passes  over  Apollonius 
Rhodius  and  Callimachus  entirely,  and  yet  the  fine 
picture  of  Delos  given  by  Callimachus  in  the  Hymn  to 
Delos  is  one  of  the  gems  of  ancient  description,  and 
Apollonius  Rhodius  abounds  with  the  most  graphic 
I  and  charming  delineations  of  scenery  and  natural 
[  objects.  In  his  selections  from  the  Greek  Anthology 
Mr.  Palgrave  is  much  happier  ;  but  here  again  he  has 
many  omissions,  and  among  them  the  most  remarkable 
illustration  of  Greek  nature-painting  to  be  found  in  that 
collection — namely,  Meleager's  idyl  giving  an  elaborate 
description  of  a  spring  day,  which  might  have  been 
written  by  Thomson  (Pal.  Anthology,  ix.  363).  It  may 
I  be  observed  in  passing  that  uvptaipoira  KpLvu  cannot  pos- 
sibly mean  "  lilies  that  wander  over  the  hills,"  but  lilies 
"that  haunt  the  hills,"  and  that  Hovdul  fxtXittam  in  Theo- 
critus, vii.  142,  probably  means  "buzzing"  bees,  not 
'*  tawny." 

In  dealing  with  the  Roman  poets  Mr.  Palgrave  is 
with  one  exception  most  unsatisfactory.  From  the 
I  poets  preceding  Lucretius,  amply  as  the  fragments 
[would  serve  his  purpose,  he  gives  only  one  illustration. 
I  With  Lucretius,  indeed,  he  deals  fully,  and  this  portion 
I  of  his  work  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  But  a  refer- 
ence to  the  lines  to  Sirmio  and  one  illustration  from 
the  "  Peleus  and  Thetis"  exhaust  his  examples  from 
ICatullus.  We  should  have  expected  the  picture  of  the 
[stream  leaping  from  the  mossy  rock  into  the  valley 
I  beneath,  in  the  Epistle  to  Manlius,  of  the  morning  chasing 
laway  the  shadows  in  the  "Attis"  and  the  lovely  flower 
Ipictures  in  the  Epithalamia.     In  dealing  with  Virgil 


most  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  citations  are  practically  irre- 
levant ;  scarcely  any  of  the  passages  which  best  illustrate 
Virgil's  power  of  landscape-painting  being  even  referred 
to.  "The  '  /Eneid,'  "  says  Mr.  Palgrave,  "  may  be  briefly 
dismissed.  Natural  description  can  have  but  little  place 
in  an  epic."  And  yet  what  are  the  passages  to  which 
any  one  who  wishes  to  illustrate  the  charm  and  power 
of  Virgil's  pictures  of  scenery  would  naturally  turn? 
Surely  to  these  :  the  description  of  the  rocky  recess 
which  sheltered /Eneas's  ships  ("  /Eneid,"  i.  159-168),  a 
picture  worthy  of  Salvator ;  the  picture  of  /Etna 
(iii.  570-582),  which  rivals  the  picture  of  it  given  by 
Pindar,  and  praised  so  justly  by  Mr.  Palgrave  himself; 
the  description  of  a  calm  night  (iv.  522-527),  the  wave- 
buffetted  gull-haunted  rock  (v.  124-128),  and,  above  all, 
the  scenery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  bathed  in  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun,  a  picture  unequalled  even  by 
Tennyson.  Nor  even  in  the  "  Georgics  "  is  any  reference 
made  to  the  superb  description  of  a  storm  in  harvest- 
time  (i.  316-334),  or  to  the  magnificent  winter  piece 
(iii.  349-370).  The  remarks  about  the  indifference  of 
Propertius  to  natural  scenery  are  most  unjust.  What 
a  beautiful  picture  is  this  !  — 

"  Grata  domus  Nymphis  humida  Thyniasin, 
Quam  supra  nullas  pendebant  debita  curse 

Roscida  desertis  poma  sub  arboribus  ; 
Et  circum  irriguo  surgebant  lilia  prato 
Candida  purpureis  mixta  papaveribus." 
It  may  be  conceded  that  Ovid  is  conventional  and 
commonplace  in  his  treatment  of  nature,  but  why  is 
Valerius  Flaccus  with  his  bold,  vivid  touches  left  un- 
noticed, why  does  one  citation  suffice  for  the  many 
exquisite  cameos  which  ought  to  have  been  given  from 
Statius?  Another  inexplicable  omission  in  Mr.  Pal- 
grave's work  is  the  poem  entitled  "  Rosae,"  attributed 
to  Ausonius,  a  lovely  poem,  infinitely  more  beautiful 
than  the  epigram  quoted  by  Mr.  Palgrave  from  the 
Latin  Anthology,  and  rivalling  the  fragment  given  by 
him  from  Tiberianus.  Most  readers  would  agree  with 
him  in  his  estimate  of  Claudian,  but  it  is  fair  to  Claudian 
to  say  that  he  might  be  represented  by  much  more 
favourable  extracts  than  Mr.  Palgrave  gives. 

Space  does  not  serve  to  follow  Mr.  Palgrave  through 
his  chapters  on  Italian,  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 
in  all  of  which  his  omissions  are  as  remarkable  as  his 
citations,  so  I  must  content  myself  with  making  a 
few  remarks  on  his  treatment  of  the  English  poets. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  that,  guided  by  Gray,  he  has  done 
justice  to  Lydgate,  but  he  has  not  noticed  the 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  poet  in  his  descrip- 
tion, his  extraordinarily  sensitive  appreciation  of 
colour. 

Among  the  Scotch  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  a 
prominent  place  should  have  been  given  to  Henryson, 
who  is  not  even  mentioned.    Mr.  Palgrave  hurries  over 
the  Elizabethan  poets  with  too  much  expedition,  and 
the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  fare  even  worse. 
Great  injustice  is  done  to  Thomson.    Why  did  not  Mr. 
Palgrave,  instead  of  citing  what  he  calls  Thomson's 
"cold"  tropical  landscape  for  the  purpose  of  contrast- 
ing it  unfavourably  with  Tennyson's  picture  in  "  Enoch 
Arden,"  give  us  instead  the  Summer  morning — • 
"  At  first  faint  gleaming  in  the  dappled  East 
....  Young  day  pours  in  apace, 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide, 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  tops 
Swell  on  the  sight  and  brighten  with  the  dawn, 
Blue  through  the  dusk  the  smoking  currents  shine," 

or 

"  The  clouds  that  pass 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky  "  ; 
or  the  rainbow  in  the  "  Lines  to  the  Memory  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  "  ?  Dyer  may  be  somewhat  prosaic,  but 
he  is  not  a  poet  to  be  despatched  in  a  treatise  on 
descriptive  poetry  without  citation  in  a  few  con- 
temptuous lines  :  how  vivid  is  his  picture  of  a  calm  in 
the  tropics  : — 

"  The  dewy  feather  on  the  cordage  hung 

Moves  not ;  the  flat  sea  shines  like  )ellovv  gold 
Fused  in  the  fire  "  ; 
or  his 

"  Rocks  in  ever- wild 
Posture  of  falling." 
No  ;    as   Wordsworth   said,    "  Dyer's   beauties  are 
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innumerable  and  of  a  high  order."  It  is  very  surprising1 
that  nothing  should  have  been  said  about  Shenstone 
and  the  Wartons,  about  Scott  of  Amwell,  Crowe  and 
Bowles,  all  of  whom  are  in  various  ways  remarkable  as 
descriptive  poets.  And  certainly  Mr.  Palgrave  does  scant 
justice  to  Cowper  ;  his  touch  may  be  prosaic,  but  he 
always  had  his  eye  on  the  object,  and  his  landscape 
lives.  Surely,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Palgrave  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  Shelley  apparently  understood  Alastor 
to  mean  a  "  wanderer"  ;  he  understood  it,  as  the  pre- 
face shows,  to  mean,  what  it  means  so  often  in  Greek, 
"  one  under  the  spell  of  an  avenging  deity." 

Here  I  must  break  off.  Mr.  Palgrave's  is  an  im- 
portant work,  and  it  is  the  duty  therefore  of  a  critic  to 
review  it  seriously,  in  the  hope  that  should  it  reach  a 
second  edition,  which  maybe  confidently  anticipated,  he 
may  be  disposed  to  do  a  little  more  justice  to  his  subject. 

J.  Churton  Collins. 

CHARLES  LEVER. 

"  The  Novels  of  Charles  Lever."  Edited  by  his 
Daughter.  I.  "  The  Confessions  of  Harrv 
Lorrequer."  With  22  Etchings  by  "Phiz." 
II.  "  Charles  O'Malley,  the  Irish  Dragoon." 
London  :  Downey.  1897. 

SINCE  there  are  to  be  Jubilees  of  sixty  years  as  well 
as  fifty,  we  cannot  too  heartily  thank  the  thought- 
ful person  who  remembered  that  the  publication  of 
"  Harry  Lorrequer  "  was  begun  in  1837,  and  who 
made  that  recollection  the  foundation  of  this  charming 
edition.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  hot  rivalry  with 
which  new  editions  of  Scott  are  hurled  annually  from 
the  press,  and  how,  by  the  lapse  of  copyright  or  other- 
wise, the  works  of  Kingsley,  Bulwer-Lytton,  Disraeli 
and  the  like  have  been  collected  in  recent  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  perennial  multiplication  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  it  seems  passing  strange  that  we  should 
have  had  to  wait  so  long  for  Lever.  Not  improbably 
this  latter-day  neglect  of  a  writer  once  so  popular,  and 
still  possessing  greater  claims  to  our  liking  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  may  be  put  down  to  the  score  of 
his  nationality.  Since  the  early  eighties,  to  give  a 
thing  an  Irish  name  has  been  to  damn  it  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  even  Irish 
whisky,  which  was  a  favourite  drink  in  London  twenty 
years  ago,  went  almost  entirely  out  of  use  here  after 
the  dynamite  outrages  began,  and  to  this  day  has  re- 
covered very  little  of  its  former  vogue.  Some  such 
occult  law  may  easily  have  operated  against  Irish 
authors  and  Irish  books  as  well,  as  it  certainly  did 
against  Irish  plays  like  "The  Colleen  Bawn "  and 
"  The  Shaughraun."  However  that  may  be,  the 
public  has  perhaps  lost  nothing  in  the  long  run  by  the 
delay,  for  this  handsome  new  edition  is,  we  like  to 
think,  a  much  more  admirable  specimen  of  the  book- 
making  craft  than  any  publisher  would  have  given  us, 
say,  a  dozen  years  ago. 

Charles  Lever  has  been  called,  not  inaptly,  the 
Smollett  of  this  century.  The  superficial  resemblances 
were  indeed  rather  curious  :  both  were  physicians  as 
well  as  humorous  novelists ;  both  tossed  off  their 
books  with  extreme  facility,  and  were  intolerably  slip- 
shod in  the  matters  of  construction  and  revision  ;  both 
maintained  a  kind  of  parasitical  connexion  with  the 
patronage  branch  of  the  Government  ;  both  loved  above 
all  things  to  write  of  soldiers  and  camps,  and  to  mingle 
practical  jokes  with  the  glitter  and  romance  of  martial 
adventure.  But  Lever  was  a  good  deal  more  than  all 
this.  In  one  sense,  he  was  little  more  an  Irishman  than 
was  Goldsmith,  or  Swift,  or  Laurence  Sterne,  who 
belong  to  the  island  by  the  accident  of  birth.  His 
father  was  a  Lancashire  man,  of  a  family  so  old  and 
deeply  rooted  there  that  Liverpool  itself — anciently 
Lever-pool — is  supposed  to  have  had  its  name  from 
them.  His  mother,  it  is  true,  was  native  to  the  soil, 
but  she  was  of  "the  garrison,"  and  had  not  a  drop  of 
Celtic  blood  in  her  veins.  Yet  Lever  is  far  more 
distinctively  and  typically  an  Irish  writer  than  either 
William  Carleton  or  Samuel  Lover,  Sheridan  Le  Fanu 
or  Gerald  Griffin.  These  four  tale-tellers— who  among 
them  practically  monopolize  native  Irish  fiction  of  the 
old  school — never  rise  at  their  best  above  an  interesting 


local  standard  of  excellence.  "  The  Poor  Scholar,"  or 
"  Rory  O'More,"  or  "The  Collegians,"  is  in  the  most 
friendly  estimate  a  piece  of  mediocre  writing,  redeemed 
by  some  unique  and  striking  bits  of  folk-lore.  But 
Lever  not  only  painted  Irish  pictures  with  a  hand  as 
sure  and  faithful  as  theirs,  but  he  invested  them  with 
the  distinction  of  a  cosmopolitan  art.  He  made  the 
whole  English-speaking  race  interested  in  his  work,  and 
he  sent  "  Micky  Free  "  and  "  Father  Tom  Loftus  "  into 
foreign  languages  whither  surely  no  other  Irish  figures 
have  ever  found  their  way. 

It  is  true  of  Lever,  as  of  some  other  well-known 
writers,  that  the  immortal  part  of  his  work  turns  out  to 
be  also  the  amateur  part.  In  his  later  and  graver 
years,  after  he  had  learned  to  take  writing  seriously, 
and  had  been  at  pains  to  master,  or  at  least  to  study, 
the  mechanism  of  novel-making,  he  produced  a  num- 
ber of  books  which  possess  distinct  merits,  and  which 
we  shall  rejoice  to  see  again,  clad  in  the  comely  garb 
of  this  new  edition.  But  to  the  great  public,  and  to  the 
small  public  too,  we  fear,  these  count  for  very  little  by 
comparison  with  the  joyous  books  he  rattled  and  flung 
together  before  he  knew  how  to  write  at  all.  He  died 
with  the  solemn  conviction  that  "  Sir  Brook  Foss- 
brooke  "  was  his  best  book  ;  but  for  one  reader  of  to- 
day who  has  ever  heard  that  title  mentioned,  "Harry 
Lorrequer"  and  "Tom  Burke"  have  a  hundred  lovers, 
and  "  Charles  O'Malley  "  has  a  thousand. 

It  was  in  the  dreary  seclusion  of  an  Ulster  town, 
where  Lever  at  the  age  of  thirty  found  himself  in  charge 
of  a  dispensary,  that  "Harry  Lorrequer"  was  begun. 
He  was  conscious  of  no  marked  vocation  for  literature, 
any  more  than  for  medicine.  The  son  of  a  building 
contractor  of  ample  income,  he  had  been  one  of  the 
idlest  lads  in  even  Dublin.  He  had  been  sent  to  Trinity 
College,  but,  though  clever  enough,  had  lacked 
the  industry  to  win  his  medical  degree.  He  had 
gone  to  Gottingen  to  repair  this  mishap,  but  beyond 
a  rambling  "  note-book  "  of  observations  and  ad- 
ventures from  Cologne  to  Vienna,  published  when  he 
was  twenty-four  in  a  Dublin  periodical,  he  brought  no 
sheaves  home  with  him  from  the  Continent.  He 
walked  the  Dublin  hospitals,  he  sailed  to  Canada  as  the 
doctor  on  an  emigrant  ship,  he  worked  hard  at  Kilrush 
during  the  cholera  of  1832 — and  it  all  led  to  nothing 
better  than  a  dispensary  at  Portstewart.  The  pay  of 
Dublin  magazines  was  no  higher  than  their  literary 
tastes  were  exclusive  ;  but  the  young  doctor,  longing 
all  the  while  in  his  exile  to  be  rid  of  his  duns  and  his 
drudgery,  relieved  his  boredom  and  turned  a  few 
guineas  by  writing  articles  for  them.  It  was  by  the 
merest  chance,  apparently,  that  he  sent  to  Isaac  Butt, 
the  editor  of  the  new  "  Dublin  University  Magazine," 
the  first  instalment  of  "Harry  Lorrequer" — with  no 
definite  notion  that  there  need  be  any  further  instal- 
ments. Then  he  wrote  another  and  another,  tacked 
together  in  the  flimsiest  fashion— and  then  suddenly  he 
found  it  easier  to  leave  Ireland  altogether  than  main- 
tain longer  the  unequal  battle  with  the  swarm  of  writs 
and  bailiffs  which  had  gathered  steadily  since  his 
father's  death.  He  went  with  his  wife  to  Brussels, 
bearing  a  letter  from  a  friend  to  the  British  Minister 
which  served  to  give  him  professional  standing  with 
the  then  numerous  and  important  English  colony  there. 
He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  and  had  seemingly 
forgotten  all  about  "  Lorrequer"  till  letters  came  from 
Butt  telling  him  of  its  great  popular  success,  and  beg- 
ging him  to  continue  it.  Both  gratified  and  surprised, 
he  obeyed  the  injunction.  His  sojourn  in  Clare 
during  the  cholera  period — and  once  again  when  he  fled 
to  Kilkee  to  avoid  his  creditors — had  given  him  a  large' 
stock  of  whimsical  stories  and  quaint  portrait-memories, 
which  now  he  strung  gaily  together  to  fill  up  his 
"  Confessions."  Each  new  part,  though  it  bore  small 
consecutive  relation  to  what  had  gone  before,  was 
brimming  with  funny  anecdotes,  comicalities  and  bril- 
liant sketches  of  odd  characters.  The  facts  that  the 
yarns  were  all  old  in  Clare,  and  that  each  fresh  instal- 
ment brought  down  some  outraged  gentleman  from 
the  West  to  horsewhip,  shoot,  or  summon  the  writer 
who  had  dared  not  only  to  caricature  him  but  to  label 
the  impertinence  with  his  own  name,  mattered  neither 
to  Lever  nor  to  the  public.  The  popularity  of  "  Lorre- 
quer" in  Dublin  was  unparalleled.    When  it  came  to 
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be  issued  in  England  later,  in  shilling  monthly  parts,  its 
success  was  instantaneous  and  prodigious.  The  critics 
objected,  not  unnaturally,  that  the  man  could  neither 
write  well  nor  make  his  story  hang  together,  but  the 
public  devoured  it.  Dr.  Arnold  used  to  recall  that  the 
fiercest  fight  at  Rugby  in  his  time  was  between  two 
boys  over  the  question  which  should  have  the  first  read- 
ing of  a  new  number  of  "  Lorrequer." 

"  Charles  O'Malley  "  was  begun  as  soon  as  the  other 
was  finished,  and  before  "  Lorrequer"  had  brought  the 
author  any  of  the  English  money  it  was  soon  to  earn. 
He  was  again  in  great  poverty — which,  by  the  way,  never 
prevented  his  owning  several  horses  and  entertaining 
guests  upon  the  most  lavish  scale — and  he  worked, 
moreover,  under  the  incessant  pain  of  gout,  writing,  as 
he  said,  "with  the  knottiest  knuckles  in  Belgium." 
Now,  as  ever  afterward,  he  kept  only  a  month  ahead  of 
the  magazine  publication,  and  shaped  his  new  instalment 
by  the  light  of  the  comment  on  the  last.  Readers  wrote 
to  him — as  they  used  to  do  to  Dickens  and  the  others — 
begging  him  for  more  battles,  fewer  love-scenes,  a 
larger  proportion  of  comic  poetry,  and  so  on,  and  he 
dutifully  sought  to  please  them  all.  The  exigencies  of 
this  kind  of  production  account  for  much  of  the  scrappi- 
ness  apparent  not  only  in  the  two  books  mentioned,  but 
in  "Jack  Hinton  "  and  "Tom  Burke  of  Ours  "  as  well. 
Nowadays  the  novelist  who  respected  his  work  would 
find  such  a  system  impossible.  To  Lever  it  was  a 
support  and  an  inspiration.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life 
(1871-72)  he  refused  an  offer  of  ,£2,000  for  a  completed 
novel,  upon  the  express  ground  that  he  could  not  work 
in  that  way  ;  he  must  know  what  the  public  were  saying 
about  his  book  as  he  put  it  forth,  month  by  month. 

All  previous  editions  of  Lever's  earlier  books  have 
been  disfigured  by  annoying  little  lapses,  contradic- 
tions, and  verbal  flaws,  due  to  the  somewhat  hap- 
hazard manner  in  which  they  were  originally  produced, 
which  the  author  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
correct  in  later  years.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
labour  which  his  daughter  has  expended  upon  the  re- 
vision for  this  new  edition,  while  wholly  unobtrusive, 
has  been  of  great  value.  Of  the  six  hundred  and  more 
illustrations  to  be  reproduced  from  the  original  plates, 
mainly  by  Hablot  Browne  and  George  Cruikshank,  we 
have  here  forty-four  by  the  former.  The  present  gene- 
ration must,  we  imagine,  regard  "Phiz"  as  more  or 
less  an  acquired  taste,  but  it  is  to  be  said  that  the 
prints  which  modern  skill  is  able  to  make  from  these 
old  blocks  are  greatly  superior  to  those  which  are 
bound  up  in  the  now  scarce  and  high-priced  first 
editions. 

FICTION. 

"A  Writer  of  Fiction."    By  Clive  Holland.  West- 
.  minster  :  Constable.  1897. 

IF  Mr.  Clive  Holland  started  out  to  write  this  story 
without  knowing  or  caring  about  the  thing  that 
was  to  happen  after  his  hero's  death,  he  made  a  great 
mistake  in  imagining  that  his  material  sufficed  for  the 
adequate  presentation  of  a  long  tragedy — a  tragedy 
that  plays  over  a  long  period  of  time.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  wish  to  describe  the  novelist's  life,  but 
rather  to  reveal  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  thing 
that  happened  after  his  death,  Mr.  Clive  Holland  went 
to  work  in  an  almost  inconceivably  unskilful  fashion. 
His  failure  to  accomplish  either  the  one  thing  or  the 
other  is  most  probably  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  he  did  not  squarely  face  the  alternative,  but  vaguely 
hoped  to  do  both. 

During  the  first  141  pages,  out  of  a  total  of  150,  Mr. 
Holland  is  occupied  in  sketching,  or  rather  in  offering 
the  familiar  bare  bones  of,  the  married  artist's  failure. 
Futile  visits  to  publishers,  with  long  bus  rides  and  four- 
penny  lunches,  the  returned  MS.  relentlessly  gracing 
the  breakfast  table,  unfavourable  reviews,  the  wife's 
encouragement  and  forbearance,  the  growing  menace 
of  debt,  fears  for  the  children,  the  close  study,  the 
terror  of  the  blank  page — these  and  similar  matters  are 
indicated  with  about  as  much  conviction  and  beauty 
of  vision  as  is  displayed  in  thus  roughly  cataloguing 
them.  And  then,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  end,  and 
for  no  reason  that  has  so  far  appeared,  the  writer  of 
fiction  has  a  stroke  and  dies.    So  that  for  fourteen- 


fifteenths  of  the  book  we  are  wondering  how  it  comes 
that  an  author,  who  is  not  writing  his  first  attempt, 
should  care  to  outline  just  that  sort  of  fleshless  drama 
which  lies  within  the  achievement  of  any  fairly  serious 
boy  or  girl  who  has  an  affection  for  penmanship. 
Thus  wondering,  we  read  on  through  the  remaining  ten 
pages  out  of  the  150,  and  behold,  there,  deposited  with 
unseemly  haste  under  the  staircase,  is  the  intention 
which  the  author  should  have  faced  before  he  leaped. 
Now  we  see  why  it  was  necessary  that  John  Cardew 
should  die,  though  his  life  remains  unjustified  to  the 
end.  For  in  looking  over  her  dead  husband's  papers, 
the  widow  discovers  a  manuscript  that  offends  her. 
Here  was  Mr.  Holland's  chance  for  a  short  story.  By 
the  term  short  story  we  do  not,  in  this  case,  imply  that 
the  discovery  of  the  manuscript  must  necessarily  have 
been  described  in  fewer  words  than  this  book  contains  ; 
but  rather  that  the  book  should  have  been  static 
instead  of  dynamic.  John  Cardew  need  not  have 
appeared  at  all,  the  widow  might  have  been  discovered 
looking  over  his  papers.  Such  facts  of  their  past  life, 
and  such  facts  only,  as  go  to  sharpen  the  tragedy 
should  have  been  brought  into  perspective  as  viewed 
from  this  particular  standpoint,  not  set  down  panora- 
mically.  A  writer  who  had  not  got  beyond  the  mere 
notion  of  the  tragic  discovery  would,  no  doubt,  find  this 
business  of  ranging  the  past  in  perspective  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  he  would  probably  fall  into  the  woeful 
error  of  attaching  to  the  incident  a  precis  of  the  dead 
man's  life.  But  the  writer  who  had  got  beyond  the 
mere  notion  so  far  as  to  be  interested  in  the  situation 
for  its  own  sake,  would  find  that  in  following  the  widow's 
actions  step  by  step,  in  tracing  the  painful  or  astonished 
thoughts  that  the  reading  of  her  husband's  manuscript 
conjures  up,  he  had  also,  without  explanation  or  strain, 
suggested  to  the  reader  all  of  the  past  that  his  situation 
demanded.  However,  havingfailed  in  writing  a  dynamic 
story,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Holland 
should  confess  his  failure  by  trying  to  achieve  a  static 
story.  The  situation  is  therefore  scamped,  left  as  a 
bare  unrealized  notion.  Mr.  Holland  does  not  give  us 
a  single  one  of  the  actual  thoughts  that  pass  through 
the  horrified  widow's  brain  nor  a  single  one  of  the 
sentences  that  conjure  up  the  thoughts  ;  but  in  a  five 
line  paragraph  he  explains  that  her  dead  husband's 
novel  was  a  "trampling  upon  all  the  beliefs  she  held 
dear,"  a  "tearing  aside  the  veil  and  exhibiting  to  the 
curious  public  eye  the  sanctities  of  woman's  nature,"  a 
"  laying  bare  of  a  woman's  soul  with,  as  it  were,  a 
scalpel."  Abstractions  pure  and  simple.  Then  Mr. 
Holland  immediately  proceeds  to  throw  away  six  pre- 
cious pages,  out  of  his  remaining  ten,  upon  a  dramatically 
unnecessary,  and  per  se  uninteresting,  visit  to  a  pub- 
lisher. The  widow  recovers  the  manuscript  within  one 
page  of  the  end,  and  on  this  page  we  are  given  two 
contributions  towards  the  scene  in  which  she  burns  the 
manuscript — first,  "  it  was  hard  that  she  should  have 
to  destroy  as  unclean  the  last  thing  he  had  written  " — 
which,  again,  is  an  abstraction — and,  secondly,  when 
the  offending  pages  are  ablaze,  "  she  rose  from  her 
seat  and  went  with  a  glad  smile  upon  her  face  softly 
into  the  chamber  of  her  great  loneliness."  Finis. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Holland  would  not  have  thought  the 
incident  worth  working  out  as  a  separate  story.  That 
would  have  been  an  excellent  reason  for  not  writing  it, 
but  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  excuse  for  writing  the  quite 
pleasant  and  harmless  little  volume  before  us. 

"The  Ways  of  Life"  (Smith,  Elder),  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  is  little  more  than  a  couple  of  short  stories 
which  have  too  strong  a  likeness  to  one  another  to  be 
altogether  effective  in  the  same  volume.  That  this  is 
intentional  is  made  clear  in  the  pathetic  preface,  with 
its  dignified  personal  note.  We  refuse  to  recognize  in 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  work  the  failing  hand  and  eye.  She 
need  not  fear  the  fate  of  her  poor  painter,  with  his 
useless  wares,  while  this  generation  has  ears  to  hear. 
"  Mrs.  Crighton's  Creditor"  (F.  V.  White),  by 
Mrs.  Alexander,  gives  us  nearly  three  hundred  pages 
of  decorous  dalliance  between  an  unhappily  married 
woman  and  a  sympathetic  Scotchman.  The  author  is 
rent  in  twain  by  her  dislike  of  a  barren  ending  and 
her  disapproval  of  a  naughty  one.  The  couple,  in  con- 
sequence, are  left  to  mumble  one  another's  Christian 
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names  in  all  honour  until  a  wheel  goes  conscientiously 
"  right  over  the  middle  "  of  the  husband  ;  on  which  the 
wife's  eyes,  very  naturally,  "grow  franker  and  softer" 
and  the  Scotchman  "  draws  her  hands  round  his  neck." 
Why  not?  "Across  the  Zodiac"  (Digby,  Long),  by 
Edwin  Pallander,  is  a  really  entertaining  farrago  of  the 
impossible  made  credible  and  scientifically  justified  with 
an  admirable  gravity.  We  were  absurdly  interested  in 
the  trips  to  the  planets  and  the  explanation  of  the 
human  footprints  found  upon  the  moon.  Jules  Verne 
has  done  but  little  better  in  the  same  field  of  fancies. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

ONCE  more  in  "  Cosmopolis "  we  have  to  regret  the 
absence  of  both  M  Faguet  and  M.  Lemaitre  and  the 
endless  presence  of  M.  Bourget.  However,  the  review  contains 
some  good  contributions,  notably  the  first  instalment  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Conrad's  "An  Outpost  of  Progress/'  The  author  has 
placed  his  two  forlorn  and  unconscious  figures  on  the  scene 
with  the  dignity  of  a  fine  pathos.  So  far  it  looks  as  if  Mr. 
Conrad's  story  must  lose  as  much  as  Mr.  Kipling's  gained 
by  the  division  into  two  parts.-  For  once  in  a  way  the 
French  section  is  honoured  by  an  article  that  seems  to  be 
quite  obviously  silly.  It  is  not  merely  that  Mr.  Gabriel  Mourey 
shows  a  lack  of  discrimination  in  his  review  of  the  New 
Gallery  and  the  Academy — he  fails  altogether  in  impressive- 
ness  and  cogency.  Mr.  de  Bertha,  too,  would  have  written  a 
more  impressive  article,  apart  from  the  worth  of  his  opinions, 
if  he  had  kept  to  his  main  argument  about  Wagner's  system 
of  leit-motifs  instead  of  ranging  over  a  wide  field  of  general 
attack.  Mr.  Eugene  Miintz  continues  to  give  some  good  advice 
in  his  concluding  chapters  on  the  anarchic  state  of  contemporary 
style  in  architecture  and  furniture  ;  both  Mr.  Miintz  and 
Mr.  MacColl  make  a  welcome  stand  against  the  over-impatient 
innovators  who  hope  to  "improvise"  a  style.  The  German 
section  opens  with  a  sympathetic  treatment  of  a  theme  that 
reminds  us  a  little  of  Turgeniev.  The  short  story  is  good 
enough  to  make  even  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  name 
of  Ludwig  Gabillon  come  with  a  certain  shock  of  regret  to  the 
editorial  note  of  the  author's  death.  Mr.  P.  D.  Fischer  writes  of 
Heinrich  von  Stephan  and  his  work  as  Postmaster.  Mr.  de 
Pressense  and  Mr.  Theodor  Barth  are  both  more  pleasant  to 
read  on  the  subject  of  the  Jubilee  than  Sir  Richard  Temple. 

The  June  number  of  the  "  Mercure  de  France"  has  some 
readable  fiction,  some  obviously  swagger  verses,  some  bright 
criticism  and  a  pleasantly  tall  rhapsody  on  the  subject  of 
Beethoven  by  M.  Henry  Bourgerel. 

All  the  proper  people  writing  about  all  the  proper  things 
make  up  a  resplendent  double  Jubilee  July  number  of  the 
"  English  Illustrated."  There  does  not  happen  to  be  any 
account  of  painting  during  the  Victorian  era,  or  of  music.  But 
there  is  a  sharp  lesson  in  journalistic  illustration  to  be  learnt 
from  the  half-dozen  cuts  which  embellish  a  very  good  article  on 
dress  fashions.  These  illustrations  are  all  reproduced  from  the 
"  Illustrated  London,"  and  it  is  not  gratifying  to  compare  the 
dash  and  beauty  of  Sir  John  Gilbert's  Drawing  Room  of  '42 
with  the  impossible  process-fluffiness  of  Mr.  S.  Begg's  Garden 
Party  of  '96J  ggSN 
Mr.  W.  Laird  Clowes  contributes  a  study  of  the  Battle  of 
Sluis  to  the  "Cornhill,"  and  Mr.  Horace  G.  Hutchinson  makes 
some  good  points  in  his  comparison  between  Grecian  athletic 
performances  and  our  modern  games. 

"Harper's"  and  the  "Century"  maintain  their  standard 
month  after  month  with  commendable  regularity.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  notice  that  "  Harper's "  rises  this  month  to  line- 
drawings,  some  half-dozen  by  Mr.  Paul  Renouard  illustrating 
some  Parliamentary  character-sketches  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor. 
The  "  Century  "  has  a  long  account  of  Mr.  St.  Gaudens,  the 
sculptor  of  the  Lincoln,  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  and  of  the 
Farragut,  in  Madison  Square. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Aeronautical  Annual,  The,  1897.    Wesley.  5J. 

Britain,  Early,  Life  in  (B.  C.  A.  Windle).  Nutt. 

Burdett's  Hospitals  and  Charities,  1897.    Scientific  Press.  5s. 

Burma,  Wanderings  in  (G.  W.  Bird)    Bright  &  Son. 

Caoba,  the  Guerilla  Chief  (P.  H.  Emerson).  Nutt. 

Chess  Openings  (J.  Mason).    Horace  Cox.  2s. 

Choir  Invisible,  The  (J.  A.  Allen).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Dorsetshire  (A.  R.  Hope-MoncriefT).  Black. 

Electric  Shock,  An  (E.  Gerard).  Blackwood. 

England  and  Wales,  Handy  Guide  Book  to  (E.  Smith).  Allen 

English  Portraits.    Part  II.  (Will  Rothenstein.)    Richards.    2S.  6d. 

Etudes  Russes  et  Europ£ennes  (A.  Leroy-Beaulieu).  LeVy. 

Fertility  of  the  Land,  The  (I.  P.  Roberts).    Macmillan.  51. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Speeches  (Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.).  Routledge. 

Genesis  of  the  Social  Conscience  (H.  S.  Nash).    Macmillan.  6j. 

Greece,  Glimpses  at  (C.  Janeway).    Kegan  Paul. 

Hampshire  (A.  R.  Hope-MoncriefT).  Black. 

In  Search  of  a  Religion  (Dennis  Herd).    Wilson.    3*.  6d. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (R.  S.  A.  Du  Pontet).    Arnold,    it.  (sti. 

Matabe1  eland,  With  Plumer  in  (F.  W.  Sykes).  Constable. 

Moses,  The  Assumption  of  (R.  H.  Charles).    Black.    7$.  6d. 

My  Bonnie  Lady  (Leslie  Keith).    Jarrold.  6s. 

Myths  of  Israel,  The  (A.  K.  Fiske).    Macmillan.  6s. 

National  Movement  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  III.  (O.  H.  Richardson).  Macmillan. 

6s.  6d. 

Philosophy,  Introduction  to  (Oswald  KQlpe).    Sonnenschein.  6*. 


Psychology  of  the  Emotions,  The  (T.  H.  Ribot).  Scott. 

Railway  Engineering  (J.  W.  C.  Haldane).  Spon. 

Royal  Academy  Pictures,  1897.  Cassell. 

Royal  Navy,  The  (A  Lieutenant).  Sonnenschein. 

Ruling  Cases.    2  vols.  (R.  Campbell).  Stevens. 

Stanislas  Poniatowski  et  Maurice  Glayre  (E.  Mottaz).  lAvy. 

Vision's  Voice,  A  (Maria  Greer).    Digby,  Long.    2J.  6d. 

Yew- trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  The  (John  Lowe).    Macmillan.  10s. 

Yorkshire.    Part  II.  (M.  J.  B.  Baddeley).  Dulau. 

Ziz  Zag  Guide  (F.  C.  Burnand  and  Phil  May).    Black,    is.  6d. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  ana\Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4  p.m.  on  Fridays. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charge 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"D  OYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— Every  Evening 
-LN.  r.RANn  opf.r a 


GRAND  OPERA. 
For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 
Box  Office  now  open. 


EMPIRE   THEATRE.— EVERY    EVENING,  The  New 
Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.    Great  Success.    Grand  Variety  Enter- 
tainment— Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  as  the  great  Trickoli.    Doors  open  at  7.45. 

THE  ELIZABETHAN  STAGE  SOCIETY.— ARDEN  of 

FEVERSHAM  and  EDWARD  III.  (Acts  I.  and  II)  acted  as  in  the  16th 
Century,  at  St.  George's  Hall,  on  July  9th.  Secretary,  Miss  Brown,  32  Melrose 
Gardens,  Hammersmith,  W.   ^  

METROPOLITAN     HOSPITAL     SUNDAY  FUND. 
Patron — Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 
Vice-PatroH—H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
Hospital  Sunday,  20  June,  1897.   Any  person  unable  to  attend  Divine  Worship  on 
that  day  is  requested  to  send  his  or  her  Contribution  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  Cheques  and 
Postal  Orders  should  be  crossed  "  Bank  of  England,"  and  sent  to  the  Mansion  House. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 
THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  Bloomsbury,  and  the  NATU- 

•L  RAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM,  Cromwell  Road,  will  be  CLOSED  on  Tuesday, 
22nd  June,  by  order  of  the  Trustees. 

E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 
British  Museum,  15  June,  1897.  Principal  Librarian  and  Secretary. 

"DADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

of  £%o,  One  of  £50,  One  of  ^40.  Examination  begins  July  14th.— For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

FENCING  A  SPECIALITY. 

MCPHERSON'S       HIGH  -  CLASS  GYMNASIUM, 
30  SLOANE  STREET. 
UNDER    ROYAL  PATRONAGE. 

Instruction  in  all  Physical  Exercises  for  all  Ages  and  all  Ailments. 

Prospectus  forwarded  fret. 
Member  of  the  British  College  of  Physical  Education. 
Telegrams:  "GYMNICAL,"  London. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 

THE  BERKELEY  HOTEL 

AND 

THE  BERKELEY  RESTAURANT 

ARE  NOW  OPEN. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  winter. 
Entrance  to  Hotel :  1  BERKELEY  STREET. 
Entrance  to  Restaurant :  74  PICCADILLY. 
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AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

HOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

EUGENE,  From  the  Savoy. 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day  ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  Jinest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers^  KCH^NARD  Chef  de  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND   HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 

THE  EMPRESS  ROOMS. 

ROYAL    PALACE    HOTEL,  KENSINGTON 
(NOW  OPEN) 

Can  be  engaged  for  PRIVATE  BALLS,  BANQUETS,  WEDDING 
RECEPTIONS,  &c. 

The  most  handsome  and  best  arranged  Suite  of  Rooms  in  London. 

DINNERS  (a  la  carte),  open  to  the  public,  will  be  served  in  the  GRAND  HALL 

on  SUNDAY  EVENINGS  only,  from  7  to  11. 
The  ROYAL  BLUE  HUNGARIAN  BAND  has  been  specially  retained  to  play 
between  these  hours. 


Tables  can  be  booked  in  advance  on  application  at  the  Bureau. 

Berwick's 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


Powder 


Bland  &  Sons' 

•303  RIFLE. 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.M.  THE  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  Private  Secretary  to  H.M.  the  King  of  Portugal  writes  :— "  With  the 
single  but  rather  short  barrelled  rifle,  using  the  same  cartridge,  His  Majesty  has 
shot  lately  a  stag  (an  old  one)  at  980  paces." 


THOMAS   BLAND   &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
WORKS  :  BIRMINGHAM. 

EPPS'S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  00  being 
•objected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
■se  a  finely-flavoured  powder—  Cocoaine,"  a  product  which,  when  prepared  wkh 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system.  Sold  only  in  labelled  Tins. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOK  BUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
L'BR  ARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED   AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
TtUgrafhU  Addreti :  "BOOKMBM,  London."  C*tU:  Unicodb. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  87  PICCADILLY.  W.,  LONDON. 


B 


OO  KS. — HATC  HARDS,    Booksellers    to    the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  aivi  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
tor  Presents.    Post  orders  promptly  executed.    Usual  cash  discounts. 


MACMILLAN  &  CQ.'S  HEW  BOOKS. 


SIX  NOVELS  WORTH  READING. 

PHICE  SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

A  ROSE  of  YESTERDAY.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SCOTSMAN. — "  It  has  a  mature  imaginative  power  which  stamps  it  as  a  noveF 
of  a  high  order." 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MORRICE  BUCKLER." 

THE    PHILANDERERS.      By  A.  E.  W. 

Mason.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
WORLD. — "  One  of  the  most  interesting  novels  we  have  met  for  a  long  time." 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "ROBBERY   UNDER  ARMS." 

MY  RUN  HOME.     By  Rolf  Boldrewood. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  FALL  of  a  STAR  :  a  Novel.    By  Sir 

Wm.  Magnay,  Bart.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
DAILY  CHRONICLE.—"  Its  interest  is  breathless  and  cumulative  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last." 

THE  SECRET  of  SAINT  FLOREL.  By 

John  Berwick.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

OBSERVER. — "  A  capital  romance,  and  well  worth  reading." 


THE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE.    By  James  Lane 

Allen,  Author  of  "  Summer  in  Arcady  "  &c.    nmo.  6s. 
DIAL  (Chicago).—"  Hardly  since  Hawthorne  have  we  had  such  pages  as  the 
best  of  these." 


umo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  PORT  Of  MISSING  SHIPS,  and  other 

Stories  of  the  Sea.    By  John  R.  Spears. 


Illustrated  8vo.  ios.  net. 

THE  YEW-TREES  of  GREAT  BRITAIN 

and  IRELAND.  By  John  Lowe,  M.D.  Ed.,  Honorary  Physician  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prir.ce  of  Wales,  &c.  &c. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


ELLIOT  STOCKS  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

DIARY  of  a  TOUR  THROUGH  GREAT  BRITAIN 

in  1795.    By  the  Rev.  William  Macritchie,  Minister  of  the  Parish  of 
Clunie,  Perthshire.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  David  Macritchie, 
Author  of  "  The  Testimony  of  Tradition"  &c. 
"  Mr.  David  Macritchie  has  done  good  service  in  giving  to  the  world  these  simple 
notes  of  the  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London  and  back,  on  coach  and  horsebackr 
by  his  great-uncle,  the  Rev.  William  Macritchie,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Clunie  in 
Perthshire." — Sheffield  Independent. 

In  large  demy  8vo.  appropriately  bound  in  art  linen  boards,  price  6s. 

GEORGE    MORLAND'S    PICTURES.     Their  Present 

Possessors,   with   Details  of  the  Collections.     By  Ralph  Richardson, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.S. A.Scot.,  Author  of  "  George  Morland,  Painter,  1763-1804." 
11  All  interested  in  the  charming  art  of  George  Morland  can  now  learn,  by  means 
of  this  publication,  where  the  best  examples  of  his  art  are  to  be  found." 

Glasgow  Evening'  News. 

Tn  crown  8vo.  tastefully  printed  and  bound  in  parchment,  5s* 

GLEANINGS  from  IBSEN  (The  Best  and  Choicest  in 

Ibsen).     Selected  and  edited,  by  permission,  by  Emmie  Avery  Keddell 

and  Percy  Cross  Standing.    With  a  Preface  on  Ibsenism.   -j 

"  Its  novelty  ought  to  commend  it  to  the  general  public.  The  compilers  have 
also  collaborated  in  a  smart  introduction,  in  which  they  refer  to  the  beauty  of  Ibsen's 
poetical  expression.  This  note  of  purely  poetic  quality  is  what  they  have  been  at 
pains  to  discover  in  compiling  the  Birthday  Book." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


WREKIN 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated,  7s.  6d. 

SKETCHES.     By  Emma  Boore. 


"  The  chapters  on  Shrewsbury  in  the  days  of  old,  and  the  extracts  from  its  record, 
are  quaint  footnotes  to  history." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

_  "  Pleasant  and  instructive,  dealing  with  a  most  picturesque  part  of  Shropshire, 
rich  in  historical  associations." — Leeds  Mercury. 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

TWENTY  YEARS  on  the  SASKATCHEWAN  (N.-W. 

CANADA).   By  the  Rev.  William  Newton,  Hon.  Canon  of  Saskatchewan. 
"  Filled  with  useful  facts,  and  bears  evidence  on  almost  every  page  of  shrewd 
observation." — Speaker. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

DIES  DOMINICA  ;  being  Hymns  and  Metrical  Medita- 

tions  for  each  Sunday  in  the  Natural  Year.  By  Margaret  Evans  and 
Isabel  Southall. 


In  crown  8vo.  is. 


VICTORIA,  the  GREAT  and  GOOD  :  an  Essay  on  the 


Diamond  Jubilee,  June  22nd,  1897.    By  L.  A.  Law. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C 
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NEW  POEM  BY  MR.  G.  F.  SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG. 
Just  published,  price  5s.  small  4to.  bound  in  royal  red  cloth,  bevelled  boards, 
with  medallion  on  side,  embossed  in  gold. 

UEEN,    EMPRESS,   and   EMPIRE,    1837-1897.  By 

George  Francis  Savage-Armstrong,  M.A.,  D.Lit. 
Belfast:  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  Limited. 
London,  New  York,  and  Sydney. 

FOR  COMMEMORATION  DAY. 

THE  FAIRIES'  FAVOURITE  ;   or,  the  Story  of  Queen 

Victoria  told  for  Children.  By  T.  Mullett  Ellis.  With  4  Illustrations, 
cloth  gilt,  royal  colours,  is. 

Ash  Partners,  Limited,  Publishers,  London. 

TDOOKS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

MEMORY.— Prof.  A.  Loisette's  Assimilative  MEMORY 
SYSTEM. 

The  last,  most  complete  and  perfect  edition. 
Arranged  for  Self-Instruction. 
Speaking  Without  Notes.    Mind- Wandering  Cured. 
Indispensable  in  preparing  for  Examinations. 
Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 
Cloth  bound,  with  Portrait  and  Autograph.     Price  net  $2.50  American,  10s.  6d. 
English.    Post  free.    Prospectus  with  opinions  of  Educators,  Scientific,  Professional 
and  Business  Men  all  over  the  world  free. — Address,  A.  Loisette,  237  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  200  Regent  Street,  London.    Sold  by  the  Publisher. 

M.  &  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK    LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish)  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes  ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices  ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  100  years. 
Telegrams,  "  Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 


JOB   HORSES.— JOB   HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.   Established  above  100  years. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   £1    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    1  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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fENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COM- 

PANY  FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS,  due  i  January,  i8 
Holders  of  above  Bonds  are  hereby  notified  that,  with  a  view  to  secu 
an  effective  representation  of  their  interests,  they  will  be  asked  to  depos 
their  bonds  under  an  agreement  which  will  be  published  shortly  giving 
Messrs.  Speyer  &  Co.,  New  York,  full  power  to  represent  their  Bonds,  t 
subject  to  the  holders'  final  approval,  in  any  readjustment  of  the  Com-  > 
pany's  Bonded  Debt. 

A  further  Agreement  between  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  I 
the  Trustees  of  the  Mortgages  securing  such  Bonds  is  now  in  course  of  0 
preparation,  which  will  provide  for  an  extension,  on  terms  to  be  stated  I 
therein,  of  the  above  Bonds  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  i  January, 
1898,  with  interest  meanwhile  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able semi-annually,  both  principal  and  interest   payable  in  gold  coin. 
Certificates  will  be  issued  for  deposited  Bonds,  and  application  will  be  made 
for  listing  same  at  New  York,  London,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Berlin, 
and  Amsterdam.     After  the  execution  of  such  extension  agreement 
depositing  Bondholders  will  have  the  privilege  of  participation  in  its. 
benefits.    A  Syndicate  under  Messrs.  Speyer  &  Co.'s  auspices  has  been 
formed  to  buy  at  par  on  1  January,  1898,  any  bonds  the  holders  of  which 
have  not  within  a  time  fixed  therefor  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
extension. 

7  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.  SPEYER  BROTHERS. 

17  June,  1897. 


THE  ASHBURNHAM  LIBRARY  OF  PRINTED  BOOKS. 
FIRST  PORTION. 
TVfESSRS.  SOTHEBY,   WILKINSON   &  HODGE  will 

iVJ-  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.,  on  Fridav,  June  25,  and  seven  following  davs,  at  One  o'clock 
precisely,  the  FIRST  PORTION  of  the  magnificent  LIBRARY  of  excessively 
valuable  and  rare  PRINTED  BOOKS,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 
This  portion  comprises  the  Letters  A — F  only,  and  includes  a  large  number  of  books, 
both  English  and  Foreign,  of  the  highest  degree  of  rarity  and  interest,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  first  ten  editions  of  Dame  Juliana  Barnes's  Book  of 
Hawking,  Hunting,  &c. ,  from  i486  to  1595  ;  10  Books  Printed  by  William  Caxton  ; 
38  Books  Printed  upon  Vellum  (including  the  first  Latin  Aristotle,  beautifully 
decorated,  the  Gutenburg  and  1462  Bibles,  and  the  Durandus  of  1459);  a  >plendid 
Series  of  the  Rarest  Bibles  in  various  languages,  but  chiefly  English  ;  Rare  Editions 
of  Ariosto,  Boccaccio,  and  Dante  ;  the  Earliest  Editions  of  Chaucer  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  The  Chronicles  of  St.  Alban's,  Arnold,  Caxton,  Froissart, 
and  Fabyan  ;  Fine  and  Rare  Special  Breviaries  ;  First  Editions  of  the  Writings  of 
Ascham,  Lord  Bacon,  John  Bale,  Hugh  Broughton,  Cocker,  Cranmer,  Defoe, 
Gawin  Douglas,  Drayton,  Fielding,  Fletcher,  John  Foxe,  Fuller,  &c.  ;  some  exces- 
sively Rare  Books  by  the  first  printers  in  the  City  of  London,  St.  Albans,  Ipswich, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  other  localities,  a  fine  series  of  Bible  1  [lustrations,  and  Books 
with  Engravings  and  Woodcuts,  some  Rare  Books  on  America,  and  other  remark- 
able items  too  numerous  to  particularize.  Many  of  the  books  have  additional 
interest  and  value  attached  to  them  from  the  fact  of  their  being  either  presentation 
copies  from  the  authors,  or  from  having  belonged  formerly  to  celebrated  families, 
and  some  are  in  splendid  bindings  done  for  royal,  noble,  and  famous  personages. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had,  price  half-a-crown  each. 
Copies,  illustrated  with  nine  facsimiles,  in  gold  and  colours,  of  some  of  the  remark- 
able bindings,  may  be  had,  price  5s.  each. 


Metropolitan  Visiting  and  Relief  Association. 

(Founded  by  Bishop  Blomfield  in  1843.) 

President— The  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Vice-Presidents- -The  LORD  BISHOPS  OF  ROCHESTER  and 
ST.  ALBANS. 

Office  1  46A  Pall  Mall,  S.  W.    Secretary  :  J.  H.  ALLEN,  Esq. 


The  AIM  of  the  ASSOCIATION  is  to  DISTRIBUTE  such 
FUNDS  as  may  be  committed  to  it  in  grants  to  the  local  committee! 
of  poor  parishes  proportionate  to  the  needs  of  each. 

The  Clergy  and  District  Visitors  are  the  Unpaid  Agents  of  Relief, 
and  possess  the  indispensable  qualification  of  personal  knowledge  ol 
the  poor. 

The  overburdened  clergy  are  hereby  greatly  assisted  in  dealing  with 
the  distressing  cases  constantly  before  them. 

The  religious  persuasion  of  the  poor  is  no  obstacle  to  their  relief. 

Co-operation  with  public  and  other  charitable  bodies  is  duly  studied. 

Cheques,  payable  to  J.  H.  Allen,  should  be  sent  to  the  Office 
46A  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  ;  or  to  the  Bankers,  Lloyds  Banking  Co, 
(Herries  &  Co.  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

HELP  FOE  OUR  LITTLE  ONES. 

THE  ROYAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDRE 
AND  WOMEN, 

WATERLOO  ROAD,  S.E. 

FUNDS  are  urgently  WANTED  to  carry  on  the  wori 
which  is  so  terribly  needed  in  this,  one  of  the  pooresi 
districts  in  South  London. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  nearly  9,000  patients  will  hav« 
been  treated  in  this  Hospital,  gratuitously,  from  all  parts  aj 
the  metropolis  and  suburbs. 

There  are  no  paying  wards. 

Out  of  43  little  inmates  now  16  are  permanent  cripples.. 

^1,000  must  be  raised  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  mee 
the  increasing  demands  of  this  densely  populated  neighbour 
hood.     Donations  and  subscriptions  are  most  earnestl) 
appealed  for,  and  may  be  sent  to  Coutts  &  Co.,  59  Strand 
or,  at  the  Hospital  to  the  Secretary. 
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The  List  Opened  on  Thursday,  June  17,  Closing  on  Friday,  June  18,  for 
Town,  and  Saturday,  June  19,  for  the  Country. 

BANCO  DEL  ESTA10  DE  MEXICO. 

SOCIEDAO  ANONIMA 

{i.e.  Bank  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  Limited). 

CAPITAL.     -      -      -    #3,020,000  Mex. 

(Equal  at  a  fixed  Exchange  of  2s.  per  §  Mex.  to  £302,000.) 

DIVIDED  INTO 

30,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  $100  each  {£10)  §3,000,000    =  £300,000 

AND 

2,000  Founders'  Shares  of  $10  each  (£1)  ...     §20,000    =  £2,000 

§3,020,000    =  £302,000 

*The  Ordinary  Shares  will  be  entitled  to  a  Preferential  Dividend  of  8 
percent,  per  annum,  after  which  the  net  surplus  of  profits  in  each  year 
available  for  dividend  will  be  divided  betweert-the  holders  of  the  Ordinary 
and  Founders'  Shares  equally.  The  Founders'  Shares  will  be  issued  fully 
paid  in  part  payment  for  the  concession. 

Issue  of  30,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  $100  Mex.  (£10)  each,  payable  as 
follows  : — 10  per  cent.  (£1)  on  Application,  and  40  per  cent.  (£4)  on 
Allotment.  It  is  not  intended  at  present  to  call  up  the  remaining  balance 
of  50  per  cent.  Cable  advices  have  been  received  from  Mexico  stating 
tljat  $i.75o,ooo=£i75,ooo  have  already  been  subscribed  there,  and  will 
be  allotted  in  full. 

The  following  Gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  as 
DIRECTORS  IN"  LONDON. 
B.  T.  BOSANQUET,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Culverwel!,  Brooks,  &  Co.),  St.  Mary  Axe, 
E.C. 

J.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Alexander,  Fletcher,  &  Co.),  2  St.  Helen's 
Place,  E.C. 

NICOL  B.  WATSON,  Esq.  (Messrs.  R.  B.  Watson  &  Co.),  36  Lime  Street,  E.C. 
A.  BULLE,  Esq.,  Mexican  Consul  in  London,  Broad  Street  House,  E.C. 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 

The  following  Gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  as 
DIRECTORS  IN  MEXICO. 
General  VILLADA  (Governor  of  the  State  of  Mexico),  Toluca,  Chairman. 
DONATO  DE  CHAPEAUROUGE  (late  of  Est  Benecke,  Succ.,  Bankers),  City 

of  Mexico.  % 
H.  SCHERER  (of  H.  Scherer  &  Co.,  Bankers),  City  of  Mexico. 
SANTIAGO  GRAF  (Director  of  Toluca  Brewery),  Toluca,  State  of  Mexico. 
LUIS  DE  LA  BARRA,  C.E.,  City  of  Mexico. 

THOMAS    H.    McLEAN  (Chairman  of  the  Tramways  of  Mexico),  City  of 
Mexico. 

Baron  CARL  DE  MERCK  (Managing  Director),  London  and  Mexico. 

BANKERS. 

In  London— THE  BRITISH  LINEN  COMPANY  BANK,  Edinburgh, 
London,  and  Branches. 
In  Mexico— Messrs.  H.  SCHERER  &  CO.,  City  of  Mexico. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  DAWES  &  SONS,  9  Angel  Court,  London,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  PRICE  WATERHOUSE  &  CO.,  Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C. 

MANAGER  IN  TOLTJCA. 

JOHN  HENKEL  (late  Manager  Bank  of  Zacatecas). 

MANAGER  IN  THE   CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

M.  DONATO  DE  CHAPEAUROUGE. 
OFFICES. 

In  Mexico— CITY  OF  TOLUCA. 
In  London— 56  BISHOPSGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  (pro  tern.) 
ALFRED  THORP,  Jun. 

It  is  intended  to  open  Branch  Offices  in  the  Cities  of  Mexico,  Jalapa  (Vera  Cruz), 
Pnebla,  Pachuca  (Hidalgo),  Morelia  (Michoacan). 
It  is  intended  to  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  in  Germany  at  an  early  date. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  now  invited  on  behalf  of  the  Concessionaires  for 
the  above  Capital,  with  which  it  is  intended  to  establish  a  bank  of  issue 
with  the  above  title,  under  a  concession,  referred  to  as  the  Federal  Con- 
cession, granted  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  confirmed 
and  extended  by  concessions  or  contracts  of  the  Governments  of  the  States 
tf  Mexico,  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz.  These  contracts  will  constitute  this 
Bank  a  State  Bank  in  these  important  States. 

These  States  surround  or  are  contiguous  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  the 
Federal  District,  and  rank  among  the  richest  in  the  Republic,  Hidalgo 
being  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Mineral  States,  while  Vera  Cruz, 
Puebla,  and  Michoacan  are  of  great  agricultural  richness  and  industrial 
importance. 

The  commercial  dealings  of  the  District  of  Toluca  (which  includes  the 
City),  amounts  to  about  §12,000,000  (Mex.)  per  annum  out  of  a  total  of 
about  $20,840,000  (Mex.)  for  the  State  of  Mexico. 

The  growth  of  the  City  of  Toluca  has  been  very  rapid ;  the  population 
fai  1894  was  18,260.  In  1895  this  had  grown  to  23,648  ;  until  in  1896,  it 
reached  36,53ft 

The  rapid  strides  made  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico  during  the  past  ten 
I  years  of  President  Diaz's  Government  are  phenomenal,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  figures  : — 

YEAR. 

Exports  of  all  kinds,  1885-86   §43,647,714  Mex. 

,,  ,,  1895-96    105,016,902 

Mineral  Exports,      1881-82    15,163,990 

,,  „  1895-96    64,838,596 

Population. 

i836    10,791,685 

i3</>   about  13,000,000 

Prospectuses  with  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Bankers, 
I  So'icitors,  and  London  Office,  56  fiishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 


MORTHERN    ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

A  '  ESTABLISHED  1836. 

LONDON-i  MOORCATF.  STRUF.T.  ABERDEEN— I  UNION  TERRACE, 
ACCUMULATED   FUNDS.  £4,893,000. 
The  SIXTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  this  Company  wis  held  within 
their House  at  Aberdeen  on  FRIDAY,  the  lltb  June.  .897,  when  the  Directors  Report  was 
presented.  „  #  _ 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Report  referred  to:— 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  PREMIUMS  received  last  year  amounted  to  £vx>,ocyj  4s.  iod„  showing  a  decrease  of 
£32,083  2S.  id.  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  LOSSES  amounted  to  £399.556  us.  3d.,  or  571  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 

The  EXPENSES  OF  MANAGEMENT  (including  commission  to  agents  and  charges  o 
every  kind)  came  to  £236,111  12s.  4<1-.  or  33  7  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE  BRANCHES. — The  new  assurances  during  the  year  reached  in  the  aggregate 
the  sum  of  £440.480.  These  new  assurances  yielded  annual  premiums  amounting  to  £16,435  BS,  7U-, 
and  single  premiums  amounting  to  £2,349  3S-  >od. 

The  TOTAL  INCOME  of  the  year  (including  interest)  was  £35^.939  '55.  id. 

The  CLAIMS  amounted  to  £148.547  »  9d. 

The  EXPENSES  OF  MANAGEMENT  (including  commission)  were  limited  to  10  percent, 
of  the  premiums  received. 

ANNUITY  BRANCH.— The  sum  of  £46,207  ns.  8d.  was  received  for  annuities  granted 
during  the  year. 

The  whole  FUNDS  of  the  Life  Department  now  amount  to  £3.162,288  14s.  7d. 

The  Report  having  been  unanimously  adopted,  it  was  resolved  that  the  total  amount  to  he  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  shareholders  for  the  year  1896  be  £90,000,  being  dividend  of  £2  5s.  per 
share,  and  bonus  of  15s.  per  share. 

London  Board  0/  Directors. 


Colonel  Robert  Barine. 
H.  Cosmo  O.  Bonsor.  Esq..  M.P. 
Ernest  Chaplin.  Esq. 
Alex.  Heun  Goschen,  Esq. 
Henry  Charles  Hambro,  Esq. 


Ferdinand  M.  Huth,  Esq. 

Henry  James  Lubbock.  Esq. 

Charles  James  Lucas.  Esq. 

William  Walkinshaw,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Algernon  West,  K.C.B. 


Wm.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Secretary -TL.  W.  LOWE. 
_  iff.  MANNERING.  Home  Superintendent. 

Fire  Department.   jjOS   FOWLER,  Foreign  Superintendent. 
Lift  Department— V.  LAING,  Actuary. 
General  Manager  of the  Company— -H.  E.  WILSON. 
Copies  of  the  Report,  with  the  whole  accounts  of  the  Company  for  the  year  1896,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  Company's  offices  or  agencies. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
Est.  1803. — 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

SI  I  M    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 
I  ™  FOUNDED  1710. 

Head  Office  :  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 
London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane  ;  42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
I    Sum  Insured  in  1896.  £388,952,800. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£27.000,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

•I— »  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ, 
and  COLOMBO. 

(  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers    |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  &  CO.  I   Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  PLEASURE  CRUISES 

BY  THE 

Steamship  "GARONNE  "  (3,901  tons  register),  from  London  23rd  June,  and  Leith  25th  June. 
For  NORWAY  FIORDS  and  NORTH  CAPE,  returning- to  London  19th  July. 
For  NORWAY  FIORDS  and  SPIT2BERGEN,  leaving  London  22nd  July,  Leith  24th  July, 
returning  to  London  20th  August. 

For  BALTIC  CANAL,  ST.  PETERSBURG,  STOCKHOLM,  WISBY,  COPENHAGEN, 
CHRISTIANIA,  &c,  leaving  London  25th  August,  returning  23rd  September. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  High-class  Cuisine. 
./ F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers,  j  ANI)ERSON)  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J       Fenchurch  Avenue. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  EX.,  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


MEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s. 
at  much  higher  prices. 

ST.  ESTEPHE 

^  SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17S. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


Per  DftMi. 

Bots.     J  Jots 


Ss. 


9s.  6d 


3  Dozen  Bottle*  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 
General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  8t. 
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Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  Procession, 

TUESDAY,    JUNE  22. 


HARROD'S  STORES, Ltd. 

HAVING  SECURED   SEVERAL  OF  THE 

MOST  PROMINENT  SITES  ON  THE  ROUTE, 

Beg  to  announce  that  PLANS  of  the  SEATING  ACCOMMODATION  can  be  Inspected,  and  Full  Particulars 

obtained  at 

THE  BOX  OFFICE,  87  TO  105  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  8.W. 

Or  any  of  Messrs.  KEITH,  PROWSE  &  CO.'S  Theatre  Ticket  Offices. 


SEATS  AT   FROM  TWO  TO  TWENTY  GUINEAS. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  best  Sites  on  the  Route :  - 

ST.  MARTIN'S  CHURCH  SITE- 

The  Superb  Grand  Strand,  now  being  erected  at  St.  Martin's  Church,  facing 
Trafalgar  Square,  will  occupv  an  unrivalled  position,  commanding  about  300  yards' 
View  of  the  Procession,  and  will  be  splendidly  decorated. 

Easy  access  from  Waterloo,  Victoria,  Charing  Cross,  Metropolitan,  and  District 
Railway  Stations. 

PRIVATE  RETIRING  AND  CLOAK  ROOMS  FOR  LADIES. 
An  extensive  space  at  the  rear  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Ticket-holders  for 
use  as  a  Promenade  before  and  after  the  Procession.  Every  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  Ticket-holders,  and  a  separate  chair  provided  for 
each.  All  Seats  will  be  Under  Cover.  Orders,  bv  letter  containing  remittance, 
promptly  attended  to,  and  the  best  Seats  available  allotted. 

HOTEL  CARLTON  SITE- 

This  magnificent  Site,  where  formerly  stood  the  old  Her  Maiesty's  Theatre,  is 
situated  at  the  Corner  of  Pall  Mall  and  Haymarket,  and  commands  an  exceptionally 
Good  View  of  the  Route.    Every  convenience  provided. 

NEW  TRAVELLERS'  CLUB— 

Ticket-holders  will  have  the  range  of  this  magnificent  Building,  Billiard  Rooms, 
Lounges,  Smoke  Rooms,  Lavatories,  and  every  convenience.  The  Rooms  are  very 
k»fty,  and  have  fine  windows,  opening  from  floor  to  ceiling,  commanding  an  un- 
rivalled View  of  the  Procession,  and  overlooking  the  Green  Park  opposite.  The 
Back  Entrance  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  Ticket-holders,  thus  avoiding  all  f  ar  of  a 
crush. 

134  PICCADILLY— 

This  Excellent  Site  affords  a  fine  View  of  the  Procession,  and  has  every  accom- 
modation. There  is  a  limited  number  of  Seats  to  be  let  at  from  3  to  25  guineas,  and 
Two  Rooms  at  200  and  100  guineas  respectively. 

SLATERS',  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET- 

Three  Windows  on  First  Floor,  lofty  Room,  with  magnificent  view  of  Procession, 
every  convenience,  including  Lavatories  and  Cloak  Rooms,  will  accommodate  fifty 
persons.  Price  200  guineas.  Two  Windows  on  First  Floor,  same  as  above,  will 
accommodate  thirty  persons.  Price  125  guineas.  Two  Windows  on  Second  Floor, 
with  splendid  view,  every  convenience  same  as  Ground  Floor,  will  accommodate 
twenty  persons.  Price  80  guineas.  Two  Windows  on  Second  Floor,  same  as  above, 
will  accommodate  twenty  persons.    Price  75  guineas. 

GIDDY  &  GIDDY,  WATERLOO  PLACE— 

This  Site  gives  a  good  view  of  Procession  as  it  approaches,  contains  large  Balcony 
and  Room  to  accommodate  about  forty,  with  every  convenience.   Price  200  guineas. 


49  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET— 

First  Floor,  with  Balcony  and  Two  Rooms  at  rear,  commanding  one  of  the  finest 
Views  along  the  Procession,  situated  on  the  top  corner  of  Piccadilly,  has  an  un- 
interrupted View  of  440  yards  right  down  St.  James's  Street,  every  convenience, 
including  Cloak  Room  and  Lavatories  ;  Luncheon  can  be  served.  Price  300  guineas. 
Second  Floor,  two  very  fine  Windows,  particulars  same  as  Ground  Floor,  accommo- 
date twenty  persons.  Price  200  guineas.  Third  Floor,  Two  Windows,  particulars 
same  as  First  Floor,  accommodate  twenty  persons.    Price  100  guineas. 

Can  be  let  Furnished  if  desired  before  and  including  Jubilee  Week. 

THE  MOCHA.  RESTAURANT,  336  STRAND— 

Ticket-holders  will  have  the  range  of  this  magnificent  Building,  which  has  a 
depth  of  about  70  ft.,  Lounges,  Smoke  Rooms,  Lavatories,  Ladies'  Retiring  Rooms, 
and  every  convenience.  The  Rooms  are  spacious  and  have  fin*  windows,  opening 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  commanding  an  unrivalled  View  of  the  Procession  and  over- 
looking the  Strand  at  its  widest  part.  The  Refreshment  Buffet  will  be  provided 
with  every 'requisite  for  Luncheons,  Tea,  &c,  at  moderate  charges.  The  nearest 
Railway  Stations  are  Temple  and  Charing  Cross  iDistrict  Railway),  which  are 
distant  about  5  minutes'  walk. 

ATKINSON'S,  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  ROAD— 

This  Excellent  Site  affords  a  magnificent  View  of  the  Procession.  Every  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  Ticket-holders.  Seats  range  from 
2  to  10  guineas.    Booking  Office  on  the  Premises. 

SIMPSON'S,  101-3  STRAND- 

This  well-known  House  in  the  Strand  has  every  convenience,  and  is  arranged  for 
letting  in  Separate  Seats  on  the  Ground  Floor  at  from  4  to  10  guineas,  and  the 
Rooms  above,  averaging  37  ft.  by  16  ft.,  will  be  let  at  250,  150,  and  100  guineas 
respectively,  and  another,  20  ft.  by  8  ft.,  50  guineas. 

117  PICCADILLY- 

This  Magnificently  Furnished  Mans'on  is  available  for  a  fortnight  including 
Jubilee  Day,  and  will  be  let  to  any  country  family  as  it  stands  for  that  period  if 
taken  before  the  15th  June,  after  which  date  it  will  be  let  in  rooms  or  suites  of 
rooms  or  otherwise  as  may  be  arranged. 

ALEXANDER'S,  CHEAPSIDE— 

Ticket-holders  will  have  the  range  of  this  fine  Building,  replete  with  every  con- 
venience, including  Lavatories  and  Ladies'  Retiring  Rooms.  The  rooms  are  lofty 
and  have  fine  windows  facing  the  Procession  for  several  hundred  yards,  directly  after 
leaving  the  Ceremony  at  St.  Paul's.  There  being  a  back  entrance,  the  Ticketholder 
will  be  able  to  avoid  all  crush. 


There  will  be  a  Refreshment  Buffet  at  each  Site,  where  Lig-ht  Refreshments  can  be  obtained,  and 

Luncheons,  Teas,  &c,  ordered. 

SEATS  CAN  ALSO  BE  BOOKED,  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  OBTAINED,  AT  THE  OFFICES  OF 

Messrs.  EEITH,  PROWSE  &  CO.,  the  only  Authorized  Agents. 
EC^^^OXD^S      STORES,  LTD. 

87  to  105  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W. 

RiCHARD  BURBSBGE,  Managing  Director* 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Propiietors  by  SpotT'Swoode  &  Co.,  5  New-street  Square.  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  19  June,  1897. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  26  JUNE,  1897. 

REVIEWS. 

NATURE  IN  DANTE. 

"The  Treatment  of  Nature  in  Dante's  '  Divina  Corn- 
media.' "  By  L.  Oscar  Kuhns.  London:  E. 
Arnold.  1897. 

IN  spite  of  the  minute  examination  which  has  been 
given  to  every  phase  of  the  genius  of  Dante,  there 
seems  to  be  room  for  this  modest  and  excellent  little 
volume  on  the  treatment  of  natural  phenomena  in  the 
course  of  his  great  poem.  Mr.  Ruskin,  not  always 
very  exactly,  but  invariably  with  that  sensitive  freshness 
which  has  been  the  most  marvellous  of  his  gifts,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  theme  in  the  course  of  his 
"Modern  Painters."  But  we  do  not  recollect  that 
Professor  Kuhns  has  been  preceded  in  his  effort  to 
isolate  in  a  single  treatise  all  the  evidence  forthcoming 
as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  Dante's  knowledge 
of  physical  nature.  The  Professor  clears  the  ground 
for  himself  in  an  opening  chapter.  Dante  often  refers 
directly  to  Nature,  but  he  uses  the  word  in  a  meta- 
physical or  philosophical  sense,  following,  through  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  teaching  of  Aristotle.  With  him 
Natura  is  the  principle  of  generating  motion  ;  the  poet 
never  uses  the  word  in  the  Wordsworthian  sense,  to 
express  the  outward  show  of  scenery.  The  subject  of 
Professor  Kuhns's  survey,  then,  is  precisely  what 
Dante  would  not  have  called  Nature,  it  is  "  the  whole 
sum  of  appearances  which  reach  us  primarily  through 
the  senses." 

But,  when  the  philosophical  allusions  to  Nature  have 
been  removed,  it  is  still  necessary,  before  we  can  dis- 
cover what  Dante  actually  saw  and  felt,  to  clear  away 
the  conventional  treatment  of  phenomena  from  his 
pages.  For  instance,  the  description  of  the.  Earthly 
Paradise  in  the  "Divina  Commedia"  is  so  exquisite 
and  so  rich  in  detail  that  it  immediately  rises  to  the 
memory  as  a  specially  fine  example  of  Dante's  treat- 
ment. But  when  we  examine  it  closely,  it  supplies  us 
with  exceedingly  few  evidences  of  that  personal  obser- 
vation of  which  we  are  now  in  search.  The  painted 
flowers  enamelling  the  grass,  the  crystal  rivers,  the 
shade  of  the  trees  and  the  song  of  the  birds— these 
were  the  commonplaces  of  mediaeval  lyrical  poetry,  and 
in  this  instance  we  find  Dante  content  to  collect  and 
repeat  what  his  predecessors  had  said.  Professor  Kuhns 
has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  suggestion  of  a 
natural  phenomenon  often  had  no  other  effect  upon  the 
brain  of  Dante  than  that  of  referring  his  memory  imme- 
diately to  some  passage  in  Virgil  or  Ovid,  while  the 
Provencal  poets  and  the  very  bestiaries  and  lapidaries 
of  the  age  were  laid  under  requisition  for  images  and 
illustrations. 

Yet,  when  all  this  second-hand  matter  has  been  swept 
aside,  enough  remains  to  reveal  Dante  to  us  as  the  first 
great  poet  of  modern  Europe  who  used  his  eyes  to 
collect  fresh  interpretations  of  natural  beauty.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  foreign  landscapes  in  the 
**  Divina  Commedia,"  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  plain  strewn  over  with  tombs  at 
Aries,  and  of  the  dykes  stretching  "  tra  Guzzante  e 
Bruggia,"  there  were  reminiscences  of  actual  journeys 
in  Provence  and  in  Inlanders.  But  far  more  interesting 
and  abundant  are  the  evidences  of  personal  observation 
of  Italian  scenery,  slight  in  themselves,  and  easily  to  be 
overlooked,  but  exact  enough  to  produce  a  remarkable 
effect  when  put  together  in  Professor  Kuhns's  antho- 
logy.   Discussion  of  the  physical  geography  of  the 


"  Inferno  "  leads  to  the  vexed  question  whether  Dante, 
as  Burckhardt  believes,  ascended  mountains  to  enjoy 
the  view,  or  whether  he  gained  his  remarkable  know- 
ledge of  rock-climbing  by  exercises  as  painful  as  they 
were  obligatory.  Certainly,  the  vagueness  of  the 
poet's  descriptions  of  valleys  contrasts  very  curiously 
with  the  vivid  and  often  realistic  impressions  he  gives 
of  the  "peculiarly  cold  and  disagreeable"  mountains 
which  he  knew,  mountains  which  impart  to  portions  of 
the  "Purgatorio"  that  "  livido  color  della  petraia " 
which  is  so  singularly  forbidding. 

Of  the  form,  or  even  of  the  real  hue  and  illumination 
of  the  sea,  there  is  scarcely  a  word  in  Dante.  Yet  he 
brings  us  constantly  into  its  presence,  and  in  the 
"  Purgatorio  "  it  is  around  us  on  every  side,  while  he 
is  curiously  conscious  of  its  impressive  character  as  a 
poetical  symbol.  Perhaps  no  grander  lines  were  ever 
written  than  those  which  teach  us  of  God  that 
"  In  la  sua  volontade  e  nostra  pace, 

Ella  e  quel  mare,  al  qual  tutto  si  muove." 
Nor  will  the  imagination  of  man  ever  cease  to  be  swayed 
by  the  vision  of  those  who  come  up  out  of  the  darkness 
to  see  the  constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross  swinging 
over  the  infinite  lustrous  waters.  Yet  we  cannot  dis- 
cover in  Dante,  in  spite  of  all  this  exquisite  symbolism, 
a  trace  of  observation  of  marine  colour.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  were  intimately 
known  to  him,  and  his  mists,  rain  storms,  snowstorms, 
varieties  of  wind  and  action  of  frost  are  pre-eminently 
exact  and  original.  He  even  admired  snow,  which  all 
the  mediaeval  writers  feared  and  hated,  and  in  the  "  Vita 
Nuova  "  he  uses  the  very  words  bella  neve. 

An  interesting  chapter  deals  with  the  flora  of  Dante. 
He  speaks  so  enthusiastically  of  flowers  that  we  are 
surprised  to  find  how  few  varieties  he  actually  names. 
Professor  Kuhns  points  out  that  he  is  much  more 
original  in  his  treatment  of  foliage,  the  shades  of  colour 
in  which  Dante  accurately  notes,  from  the  robes  of  the 
guardian  angels  which  were  verdi  come  fogliette  pur  mo 
nate  to  the  richer  turf  in  the  Valley  of  Princes,  which 
reminds  him  of  "  freshly  broken  emeralds."  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  said  that  Dante  had  no  love  for  woodland  scenery  ; 
it  is  certain  that  he  hated  dark  forests,  la  trista  selva,  in 
which  wild  beasts  had  their  lairs,  but  Professor  Kuhns 
points  to  many  instances  of  his  pleasure  in  light  and  gay 
woodland.  We  must  not  pursue  the  charming  theme 
any  further,  but  we  recommend  this  learned  and  un- 
obtrusive volume  as  one  which  is  calculated  not  merely 
to  increase  our  pleasure  in  the  divine  poet  whose  works 
it  examines  for  a  special  purpose,  but  to  throw  light  on 
the  entire  difficult  subject  of  the  use  which  people  made 
of  their  eyes  in  the  Middle  Ages.  St.  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  walked  all  day  long  by  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  at  nightfall  had  not  perceived  that  there 
was  a  lake.  But  that  was  the  business  of  a  mystic  ;  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  ordinary  mortals  were  blind  to 
all  those  natural  phenomena  which  now  occupy  so  much 
of  the  attention  of  the  world. 

HISTORICAL   STUDIES    OF  A  DIPLOMATIST. 

"Historic  Studies  in  Vaud,  Berne,  and  Savoy.  From 
Roman  Times  to  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Gibbon." 
By  General  Meredith  Read,  many  years  United 
States  Minister  at  Athens,  &c.  In  2  vols.  With 
Illustrations.    Chatto  &  Windus. 

THE  author  of  this  work  unfortunately  died  in 
December  last,  while  the  proofs  were  being 
passed  through  the  press.  Meredith  Read  was  one  of 
those  men  who  never  make  the  most  of  themselves.  It 
is  true  that  he  rendered  excellent  service  for  the  North 
in  the  American  Civil  War,  and  that  subsequently 
he  filled  acceptably  and  for  many  years  the  dignified 
posts  of  American  Minister  at  Athens  and  Consul- 
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General  at  Paris.  But  as  a  literary  and  historical 
student  he  lacked  two  important  qualities — the  power 
of  grappling  with  a  vast  accumulation  of  facts,  and 
that  vivifying  light  of  genius  which  apprehends  their 
true  significance.  In  every  other  respect  he  was 
worthy  of  a  large  meed  of  praise. 

No  one  can  read  these  monumental  volumes — for  such 
they  undoubtedly  are  with  their  1,050  large  pages  of 
close  type — without  being  struck  by  the  unwearied 
patience  of  the  General  in  the  collection  of  his  material 
and  his  love  of  historic  places,  peoples,  and  events.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  borne  in  upon  us  as  we  read  that  a 
skilful  historian  would  have  handled  his  treasures  differ- 
ently. The  personal  and  national  facts  here  gathered 
together  are  of  the  highest  interest,  but  the  ordering  of 
them  will  militate  against  the  permanent  value  of  the 
work.  The  historical  element  might  have  been  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  an  independent  treatise  constructed 
from  it,  while  the  biographical  portions  of  the  narrative 
would  have  provided  ample  material  for  more  than  one 
monograph  of  lasting  worth.  However,  in  an  age  so  light 
and  frivolous  as  this  is,  from  the  literary  aspect,  let  us 
be  thankful  for  the  courage  and  assiduity  of  one  man 
who  devoted  years  of  study  to  some  of  the  entertaining 
byways  of  history  and  romance. 

•  It  appears  from  a  prefatory  note  by  General  Read 
that  this  work  owed  its  origin  to  his  interest  in  Gibbon. 
Its  text  is  a  house,  La  Grotte,  the  residence  of  the 
historian  of  Rome  at  Lausanne.  After  surviving  for 
six  centuries,  the  Vandals  succeeded  in  bringing  down 
to  the  dust  a  mansion  which  had  attached  to  it  an 
extraordinary  and  fascinating  history.  From  La  Grotte 
the  author  passed  on  to  localities  small  in  themselves, 
but  which  have  acquired  distinction  by  influencing  man- 
kind in  Europe  and  America.  "  In  travelling  through  the 
ages  we  recognize  at  each  critical  epoch  the  founder  or 
progenitor  of  each  family  which  formed  the  society 
around  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  Gibbon.  To  study  in 
these  families  and  personalities  the  evolution  of  such 
society  is  to  study  the  forces  that  moulded  men  who  are 
largely  moulding  us  to-day."  So  far  so  good  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  enormous  labour  necessary  to 
present  us  with  the  minute  view  of  Lausanne  society 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  which  we  have  here, 
was  justified  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
General's  short  life  or  our  own. 

The  author  points  out  that  souvenirs  of  the  Saracens 
are  attached  to  many  places  in  Roman  Switzerland  :  in 
fact,  in  Savoy  local  traditions  attach  the  Saracen  name 
to  all  ruins  and  legends  whose  origin  is  uncertain. 
Some  have  said  that  the  Saracens,  unlike  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  marked  their  passage  neither  by  monuments  nor 
institutions  ;  yet  it  has  been  proved  that  they  intro- 
duced new  arts  in  mining  among  the  Brianconnais  and 
bequeathed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Maurienne  and  the 
Tarentaise  the  famous  register  of  lands  which  is  the 
visible  basis  of  their  ancient  franchises.  It  is  in  facts 
like  these  and  the  tracing  of  the  overlappings  and  the 
ramifications  of  races  in  the  regions  dealt  with  that  the 
historical  part  of  General  Read's  book  shows  such 
amazing  and  such  conscientious  research.  When  we 
come  to  the  biographical  element  we  can  give  equal 
praise  to  the  way  in  which  he  has  filled  in  the  portrait 
of  such  a  man  as  Gibbon.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  at 
all  comparable  to  his  collected  material  upon  the  great 
historian  to  be  found  anywhere.  In  the  section  on  the 
Vaud  we  meet  with  careful  and  individualistic  sketches 
of  Chateaubriand  and  Ste-Beuve,  while  the  noted  men 
connected  with  the  district  in  past  centuries  are  also 
as  carefully  delineated.  The  story  of  Madame  de 
Warens  and  Rousseau  is  told  anew,  but  with  greater 
fulness  and  detail ;  and  we  are  glad  that  the  writer  has 
not  spared  his  indignation  in  denouncing  the  cold- 
blooded precursor  of  the  Revolution  who  could  requite 
the  kindness  he  received  in  the  infamous  way  Rousseau 
did.  A  later  distinguished  visitant  to  Lausanne  was 
Gambetta,  than  whom  "it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
companion  more  delightful  in  all  the  relations  of  private 
life."  In  sylvan  pleasures  the  Dictator  renewed  his 
strength  for  the  conflict  of  the  morrow. 

We  could  not  even  indicate  the  numerous  sections  of 
this  remarkable  historical  compilation  ;  but  we  must  say 
a  word  for  the  illustrations,  which  the  author  gathered 
together  at  great  labour  and  expense,  and  which  add 


largely  to  the  value  of  the  work.  For  some  future  his- 
torian the  invaluable  researches  of  General  Read  will 
prove  a  mine  of  wealth. 

THE  CHILD  IN  LITERATURE. 

"Sir   Knight  of  the  Golden   Pathway."      By  Anna 

S.  P.  Duryea.    London  :  Putnam's  Sons.  1897. 
"The  Child- World."    By  Gabriel  Setoun.  Illustrated 

by  Charles  Robinson.    London  :  Lane.  1896. 
"  Four  Children  :  in  Prose  and  Verse."    By  W.  Trago 

Webb.    London  :  Macmillan.  1896. 
"The  Children."    By  Alice  Meynell.    London:  Lane. 

1897. 

THE  real  child  in  literature  is  more  or  less  of  modern, 
growth.  Until  within  the  last  hundred  or  so  years 
he  has  had  scarcely  any  true  literary  place.  He  was 
mentioned,  he  was  idealized,  he  was  casually  regarded  ; 
but  for  anything  that  might  belong  to  him  essentially, 
for  any  completeness  of  character  in  himself,  he  was 
as  unknown  to  the  elder  world  as  the  potato.  Even 
Shakspeare's  children  are  only  brought  upon  the  stage 
for  the  world  to  see  that  they  are  really  more  than 
children.  Prince  Arthur  is  pathetic  because  his  plead- 
ing is  unchildlike.  Mamillius  is  nearer  the  ordinary 
experience  of  life,  but  he  is  so  lightly  introduced  that  he 
makes  no  real  appearance  in  letters  worth  considera- 
tion. In  the  later  history  of  literature,  however,  the 
child  gradually  began  to  intrude  his  personality,  but 
with  so  little  freshness  that  there  was  fashioned  as 
fixed  a  form  for  the  child  of  wooden  and  habitual  fiction 
as  for  the  glorious  heroine  or  for  the  splendid  hero.  In 
one  manifestation  of  this  ready-made  child  the  chief 
and  nauseating  note  was  its  sickliness.  This  good  child 
was  so  good  that  he  scarcely  ever  lowered  his  thoughts 
away  from  Heaven  ;  he  was  always  wistful,  and  he 
invariably  died  with  a  vision  of  angels.  Such  a 
hero,  we  regret  to  note,  is  the  child  of  Miss  Duryea's 
"  Knight  of  the  Golden  Pathway."  This  dreadful' 
infant  observes,  for  example,  when  a  friend  of  his  dies, 
"  I  am  glad  he  is  gone  where  he  can  see  the  real  things 
God  means,  and  never  suffer  any  more  " ;  he  caught  a 
severe  illness  by  attempting  an  indiscreet  walk  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  a  woodman,  but  was  able  to  say 
in  fainting,  "  I  came  to  bring  you  the  Easter  message"  ; 
and  he  died  singing  hymns,  after  the  aforesaid  vision. 
The  book  is  about  as  absurd  an  example  of  an  absurd 
tradition  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Gabriel  Setoun,  whose  verses,  "  The  Child- 
World,"  have  been  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Charles 
Robinson,  follows  a  far  better  tradition  than  that  of 
Miss  Duryea  ;  but  there  is  still  something  habitual  and 
ready-made  about  the  spirit  of  his  rhymes,  pleasant 
though  they  be.  His  is  the  O-how-happy-we-all-are 
version  of  the  child  :  the  child  that  is  always  so  grateful,, 
so  busy,  and  so  interested  : — 

"  '  Come  and  I  shall  bathe  your  feet, 
Little  boys  so  warm  with  playing 
In  the  summer's  sultry  heat  '  ; 
That  is  what  the  stream  is  saying. 
Off  go  jacket,  socks  and  shoes  : 
How  could  any  boy  refuse?  " 
It  is  all  very  nice  and  pleasant,  of  course  ;  but  one 
cannot  restrain  one's  thought  from  wandering  to  that 
unrevealed  side  of  the  picture  where  the  child  is  not 
agreeable  and  happy  in  the  long  day.   Mr.  Setoun  paints 
in  colours  that  are  suspiciously  bright ;  he  stretches 
the  gaiety  of  an  hour  into  a  rule  of  all  time.  To 
children  as  to  men  he  should  know  that  the  Spirit  of 
Delight  comes  rarely.    Tea-time  is  not  an  absolutely 
certain  messenger  of  gaiety. 

Mr.  Trago  Webb,  in  his  genial  description  of  four 
children,  comes  a  good  deal  nearer  to  actual  life  ;  yet 
even  he  is  inclined  to  make  a  little  too  much  of  their 
possibilities,  to  conceive,  as  it  were,  their  precocity  out 
of  his  own  head.  We  entirely  decline  to  believe  in  the 
child,  for  instance,  who  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Webb  to- 
have  formulated  that  eternal  chestnut : — 

"  Hens  make  eggs,  eggs  hens— again 
Here's  a  pretty  pother  ! 
Did  the  first  of  all  eggs  then 

(Thus  she  plies  her  mother) 
Antedate  the  earliest  hen, 
Or  the  hen  the  other?" 
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It  is  possible  that  here  Mr.  Webb  has  been  deluded  by 
the  neatness  of  his  own  phrasing  into  the  ready-made 
story.  The  special  matters,  too,  which  he  reports  of  his 
children  are  not  particularly  special  after  all  ;  he  has 
listened  to  their  words,  it  is  true,  but  not  altogether 
with  that  spirit  of  humour  and  with  that  genius  for 
selection  which  should  distinguish  the  observer  of 
child-life  no  less  than  the  observer  of  the  life  of  the 
streets  or  of  the  drawing-room. 

Such  a  humour  and  such  a  delicacy  of  selection  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  found  in  Mrs.  Meynell,  whose 
little  book,  "  The  Children,"  has  for  its  best  quality  a 
wonderful  truth  and  freshness  of  observation.  She 
leans  upon  no  tradition  ;  nothing  that  is  ready  made  or 
second  rate  comes  to  her  pen  ;  she  gives  you  the  child 
just  as  she  finds  him,  never  surrendering  either  to 
hearsay  or  to  sentiment.  If  she  theorizes  at  all,  it  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  child  is  a  complete  being  in  himself, 
to  be  treated  as  a  complete  being  with  a  finished 
personality  of  his  own  rather  than  as  a  mere  transitory 
creature  on  the  way  to  higher  developments  ;  psycho- 
logically accurate  professors  may  denounce  the  theory 
as  unscientific,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  works  out 
for  the  greater  happiness  of  the  child.  But,  theory  apart, 
it  is  Mrs.  Meynell's  combination  of  absolute  truth  with 
a  fine  selecting  judgment  that  makes  her  book  the 
beginning,  in  its  own  way,  of  a  little  epoch  in  the  story 
of  the  child  in  literature. 

INDUSTRIAL  JIM-JAMS. 

"The  White  Slaves  of  England."  By  R.  H.  Sherard. 
Illustrated  by  Harold  Piffard.  London  :  James 
Bowden.  1897. 

MR.  SHERARD  had  a  capital  task  before  him. 
The  workers  in  many  industries  have  undoubtedly 
a  hard  time  ;  also  undoubtedly  certain  improvements 
might  and  should  be  made  in  their  lot.  For  the  promo- 
tion of  such  improvements  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  clear, 
full  and  accurate  statement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  these  people  work.  The  way  therefore  was 
open  to  Mr.  Sherard  to  undertake  a  most  useful  in- 
vestigation, and  write  a  most  useful  book.  Instead  he 
has  chosen  to  give  us  the  "  White  Slaves  of  England." 
Every  page  of  this  book,  which  mainly  consists  of 
articles  reprinted  from  a  popular  journal,  gives  evidence 
that  the  subject  is  foreign  to  Mr.  Sherard's  knowledge, 
and  that  he  approaches  it  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
uninstructed  journalist  determined  at  all  costs  to  make 
a  "  thrill."  His  method  of  setting  about  the  task  does 
not  commend  the  performance.  He  glories  in  the  fact 
that  he  entered  manufacturers'  premises  without  their 
knowledge   or   consent :    "  the   factories   I  visited," 

he  says,  "were  visited  by  me  as  a  trespasser  

I  had  to  climb  over  the  wall  at  the  back."  But 
Mr.  Sherard  by  no  means  spent  all  his  time  in 
trespassing  on  private  property.  His  normal  procedure 
was  to  seek  the  hospitality  of  the  public-house,  where, 
he  avers,  "  I  interviewed  most  of  the  people  whose 
words  are  quoted  in  these  articles."  We  can  well 
believe  it.  These  statements  have  the  true  sterling 
ring  of  the  pewter  pot.  The  conversations  recorded 
bear  out  the  impression  of  their  origin.  A  fraternal, 
beery  tone  animates  the  whole  book.  We  strike  the 
note  early  in  the  preface.  Thus:  "As  a  man  who 
evidently  sympathized  with  them,  and  respected  them, 
as  I  did  respect  them,  whose  work  is  so  much  finer 
because  so  much  more  manly,  so  much  more  courageous 
than  this  unmanly  trade  of  writing,  they  took  me  to 
their  loyal  hearts,  and  held  out  their  grimy  hands  and 
passed  the  mug  of  beer." 

Mr.  Sherard's  method  is  to  attribute  to  capitalistic 
tyranny  any  ill-luck  or  untoward  circumstance  or  dis- 
agreeable event  which  may  happen  to  working  people 
in  the  factory,  or  even  outside  it.  But  perhaps  his 
most  striking  feature  is  his  passion  for  inaccuracy. 
For  instance,  he  harrows  us  with  descriptions  of  women 
"forging  link  by  link  the  heavy  chain."  A  local  doctor 
(whose  letter  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  book)  points 
out  that  women  are  only  allowed  to  make  small  chain, 
for  which  heavy  hammers  are  unsuitable.  The  doctor 
also  stated  that,  having  read  the  article  to  some  of 
the  workers — men  and  women — in  the   district,  the 


people  laughed,  and  surmised  that  Mr.  Sherard's  lady 
informants  appeared  to  be  chiefly  frequeoters  of  the 
"  Manchester,"  and  that  the  information  was  the  off- 
spring of  free  drinks  :  that,  at  any  rate,  it  was  quite 
inaccurate.  Then  there  is  the  chapter  on  the  Wool- 
combing  industry  of  Bradford.  The  members  of  the 
Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  may  be  presumed 
to  know  almost  as  much  about  the  matter  as  Mr. 
Sherard  himself,  flatly  contradicted  some  of  Mr. 
Sherard's  statements,  and  convicted  others  of  gross 
exaggeration.  Even  the  Trade-Union  secretary  who 
had  supplied  Mr.  Sherard  with  many  of  his  assertions 
pronounced  the  statements  in  the  article  which  he  had 
not  supplied  to  be  exaggerated  ;  and  with  reference  to 
those  for  which  he  was  responsible  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  considerable  doubt,  as  he  refused  to  grant  an 
interview  to  a  representative  of  the  "Textile  Mercury  " 
on  the  subject.  This  Trade-Union  official  also  expressed 
his  anxiety  for  the  matter  to  drop  when  the  Town  Clerk 
invited  a  Labour  representative  to  a  meeting  of  inquiry 
in  the  Mayor's  parlour.  The  "Textile  Mercury"  did, 
however,  institute  an  investigation,  and  in  its  article 
publishing  the  result  left  Mr.  Sherard's  chapter  in  a 
sorely  battered  state.  Those  of  the  chapters  dealing 
with  other  trades  which  received  outside  criticism  have 
come  out  of  the  ordeal  in  similar  condition. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  take  this  book  seriously. 
Mr.  Sherard,  we  understand,  has  published  novels. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  brought  him  a  great  repu- 
tation. This  is  somewhat  strange.  "  The  White 
Slaves  of  England  "  is  proof  that  as  a  fiction  writer 
Mr.  Sherard  possesses  powers  of  no  common  order. 

A  CHEAP  PREACHER. 

"  The  Religion  of  Manhood."    By  John  Owen  Coit. 
London  :  Putnams.  i8q6. 

PEOPLE  who  live  in  cheaply  contracted  mansions, 
wear  cheap  suits,  employ  cheap  labour,  and  are 
spangled  with  cheap  paste  diamonds,  guaranteed  to 
deceive  even  the  elect,  naturally  demand  cheap  edu- 
cation and  cheap  religion.    The  supply  is  forthcoming. 
Innumerable   teachers   offer  to  sell  to  the  intensely 
civilized  something  new  and  chaste,  at  a  reasonable, 
almost  at  an  eleemosynary,  rate.    The  Coit  family,  for 
instance,  are  prepared  to  give  away  theology  with 
pounds  of  tea,  and  it  shall  be  none  of  your  antique 
nonsense,  my  masters,  nothing  to  do  with  the  religions 
which  pleased  the  world  in  its  rosy  youth,  but  some- 
thing that  can  be  put  upon  the  market,  advertised 
smartly  and  retailed  at  a  surprisingly  low  rate.  In- 
deed we  have  so  many  teachers  nowadays  that  it  would 
be  quite  a  relief  to  find  a  few  learners.    Mr.  Coit,  who 
has  hatched  religion  out  of  a  not  very  strong  brain, 
certainly  never  began  as  any  man's  scholar.    He  was 
born  to  teach,  and  he  performs  his  mission  without 
waiting  for  what  the  Education  Code  calls  a  certificate 
of  proficiency  which  would  allow  him  to  leave  school. 
He  performs  it  solemnly  and  sententiously,  now  in  prose 
and  now  in  rhyme.    Here  is  a  brilliant  in  verse  : — 
"  Pardon  me  !    I  do  what  I  think  will  be  best. 
Pardon  me  !    But  for  me  there  is  now  no  rest. 
Pardon  me  !    But  whether  life  conquers  or  fails, 
Unto  the  end,  truly,  self-help  avails." 
The  reader  will  not  readily  pardon  Mr.  Coit  for  vend- 
ing rubbish  of  this  sort  as  the  best  meat  and  medicine 
for  the  adult  religious  consciousness.    Rather  would 
we  pelt  him  with  figs,  with  political  eggs,  or  indeed 
with  any  handy  missiles,  for  filing  at  our  ear-drums 
with  such  verses.   But  let  us  be  patient  and  ask  whether 
this  man  has  any  real  message  to  deliver,  in  spite  of 
his  bald  prose,  hobbling  verse,  and  the  fact  that  he 
thinks  devotion  is  made  up  of  de  concerning  and  votum 
giving,  just  as  al  no  doubt  means  out  of  and  fresco 
doors.    Does  he  challenge  the  hosts  of  Mammon  ? 
On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  "  money-getting"  has 
become   "a  necessary  part  of  our  modern  life  and 
welfare";  and,  though    he   is   indignant   that  three 
million  dollars  should  be  spent  in  Washington  on  a 
cathedral  while  a  tramp  with  a  cold  is  sitting  in  the 
rain  in  California,  he  suggests  no  plans  for  curing  or 
alleviating  poverty.    Apparently  religious  manhood  is 
to  sustain  its  virility  by  conning  a  few  lines  from 
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Lowell,  Whittier,  from  a  Lewis  Morris  of  Pen-some- 
thing or  other,  and  from  other  gentlemen  who  climb 
what  Mr.  Coit  calls  the  "  Parnassan  heights." 

A   HISTORIAN   OF   THE  KAILYARD. 

[Published  i?i  first  edition   of  a  previous  issue.] 

"A  History  of  Dumfries  and  Galloway."  By  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.  Edinburgh  :  Black- 
wood. 

HERE  at  last  we  have  a  writer  from  the  Kailyard 
who  forswears  romancing,  and  confines  himself 
to  a  narrative  which  is,  as  he  modestly  hints,  concise 
and  trustworthy.  This  is  well  ;  for  we  have  had  so 
much  discursive  twaddle  from  north  of  the  Tweed  that 
a  little  plain  truth-telling  is  more  than  welcome.  And 
the  truth  is  here  ;  but  unfortunately  it  stops  short  at 
the  end  of  last  century,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
English  reader.  For  he,  being  an  ignorant  foreigner, 
asks  himself  this  question  :  By  what  miraculous  pro- 
cess have  the  thieving,  murdering,  hypocritical  Scots 
who  swagger  through  this  narrative  arrived  at  the 
meek  saintliness  which  obtains  in  Kailyard  fiction  ? 
It  is  a  hard  matter  to  resolve,  and  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
does  not  help  us. 

Failing  in  this,  he  yet  introduces  us  to  a  finished 
race  of  Christian  banditti  who  raided  and  ruffled  along 
the  Scottish  Border,  in  despite  of  law  and  honesty. 
From  the  time  of  Robert  de  Brus — who  killed  his 
man  in  a  kirk  and  filched  a  kingdom — down  to  the 
cattle-lifters  and  smugglers  of  last  century,  these  Scots 
achieved  rare  distinction  as  thieves.  Theft,  indeed,  was 
their  daily  business,  and  murder,  with  and  without 
religious  motives,  their  pastime.  We  do  not  even 
gather  from  this  author  that  the  blackguardism  of  the 
Scottish  Border  was  tempered  with  bravery.  Squalid 
intrigue  and  mercenary  truckling,  now  with  English 
barons,  now  with  the  Scots  king,  served  as  interludes 
between  treachery  and  murder.  And  chief  among  these 
Border  gentry  were  the  Maxwells,  as  our  author  is  very 
careful  to  show.  A  superficial  reader  might  easily  be 
misled  into  the  belief  that  Sir  Herbert  is  here  writing 
the  history  of  his  own  clan,  so  complete  is  his  portraiture 
of  the  Maxwell  lairds.  One  of  them  was  tried  and 
beheaded  for  "horrible  treachery"  and  murder,  a 
punishment  which  our  author  good-naturedly  admits 
was  just.    We  hasten  to  agree. 

But  where,  the  reader  asks,  amid  all  these  blood- 
feuds  and  raidings,  were  the  common  people  ?  Or 
were  there  then  (as  now)  no  common  people  in  Scot- 
land ?  Writing  this  history  on  old-fashioned  aristocratic 
lines,  Sir  Herbert  gives  scant  attention  to  the  com- 
monalty. In  the  early  times  it  would  seem  that  they 
had  no  rights,  except  the  right  to  be  killed  at  the 
bidding  of  the  lairds  ;  while  in  later  days  they  them- 
selves explained  their  position  tersely  in  this  homespun 
jingle  :— 

"  The  lords  and  lairds  they  drive  us  out 

From  mailings  where  we  dwell  ; 
The  poor  man  cries,  '  Where  shall  we  go  ?  ' 

The  rich  say,  1  Go  to  hell ! '  " 
With  a  community  constituted  on  this  fobbing  principle, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  only  man  from  this 
corner  of  the  Kailyard  who  has  achieved  wide  fame 
was  an  accomplished  pirate.  (Mr.  Crockett,  we  need 
not  say,  belongs  to  a  later  period.)  This  was  the 
redoubtable  Paul  Jones,  who  was  at  least  a  wholesome 
scoundrel,  with  no  psalm-singing  airs.  Nevertheless, 
Sir  Herbert  cannot  away  with  him.  So  great  is  his 
indignation  with  the  stout  sailor-man  for  being  a  mere 
sea-pirate,  and  not  a  land-pirate  like  the  Maxwells, 
that  his  syntax  is  ruffled  as  he  cries,  "  Never  was  there 
a  rogue  should  have  swung  more  properly  than  he  from 
a  yard-arm !  "  Robert  Burns  is  also,  for  his  sins,  dragged 
in  among  these  Border  rascals.  We  have  heard  it 
rumoured  that  this  same  Burns  was  a  poet,  but  Sir 
Herbert  does  not  exactly  confirm  the  rumour.  True,  he 
mentions  a  ballad  called  "Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  obviously 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  in  a  footnote  the  Gaelic 


origin  of  Shanter.  Also,  he  makes  mention  of  a  volume 
of  verse  published  in  some  obscure  place  called 
Kilmarnock  ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  our  author 
regards  Burns  as  simply  an  incapable  gauger,  and  a 
drunken  ne'er-do-weel  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
helped  in  his  low  estate  by  "an  influential  person  "  of 
the  noble  house  of  Maxwell.  What  more  could  the 
fellow  want?  No  more  ;  except  that  the  generous  deed 
should  be  blazoned  in  a  footnote  by  this  later  Maxwell. 

As  for  the  manner  in  which  this  Kailyard  history  is 
presented  we  shall  say  little,  chiefly  because  there  is 
little  to  be  said.  Its  merits  of  style  and  method  are 
essentially  negative  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  quite  so 
sawdustish  and  inaccurate  as  the  usual  local  guide-book, 
neither  is  it  so  complacently  garrulous  as  its  author's 
ordinary  contributions  to  the  monthly  press. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  Jubilee  celebration  has  cast  its  blight  upon  the 
book-world  even  more  effectually  than  upon  any 
other  trade.  With  the  exception  of  the  stream  of  loyal 
literature,  the  dearth  of  important  publications  has  been 
almost  unprecedented.  But  there  are  now  signs  of  a 
short  period  of  activity  before  the  deadly  stillness 
preceding  the  autumn  publishing  season. 

Some  years  ago,  the  late  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams, 
Professor  of  Chinese  Literature  in  Yale  College,  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  the  "  Middle  Kingdom,"  a 
topographical,  political  and  social  history  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  The  purely  historical  chapters  are 
now  to  be  utilized  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  as  the 
basis  of  their  forthcoming  "  History  of  China,"  with  a 
concluding  chapter  by  Mr.  Frederick  Wells  Williams 
on  recent  events  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Clive  Bigham  has  not  been  idle  since  his  recent 
production,  "  A  Ride  through  Western  Asia."  He  is 
already  following  this  with  a  volume  on  "The  Cam- 
paign in  Thessaly,"  based  upon  his  observations  as 
Special  Correspondent  for  the  "  Times  "  with  the 
Ottoman  army.  Messrs.  Macmillan  announce  the  work 
for  early  publication. 

Mr.  Grant  Richards  has  inaugurated  his  career  as  a 
publisher  by  some  highly  praiseworthy  productions. 
He  is  now  adding  to  his  list  a  complete  edition,  in  two 
volumes,  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  plays.  It  will  contain 
both  the  acted  and  unacted  dramas,  the  former  being 
revised  ;  and  there  will  be  new  prefaces  and  a  portrait 
of  the  author. 

Dr.  M.  Harvey,  whose  work,  "  Newfoundland  in 
1897,"  is  about  to  be  produced  by  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low,  has  been  a  resident  for  forty-five  years  in  the 
colony.  Besides  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  island  and 
its  discovery  by  Cabot  four  hundred  years  ago,  space  is 
devoted  to  its  mineral  resources  and  forest  wealth. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  T.  Rice-Holmes's  popular 
"  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,"  which  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan propose  to  publish  shortly,  has  been  carefully 
revised  by  the  author.  The  work  has  been  for  some 
time  the  text-book  selected  by  the  Commissioners  in 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  examinations. 

The  publication  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Professor 
Drummond,  which  was  promised  for  the  early  autumn, 
has  now  been  postponed  until  next  year. 

A  literal  translation  of  Dante,  in  the  original  metre, 
has  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Eugene  Lee  Hamilton,  and 
will  shortly  be  issued  by  Mr.  Grant  Richards. 

"  The  Red  Painted  Box"  is  the  title  of  Miss  Marie 
Connor  Leighton's  new  sensational  story,  which  Mr. 
McQueen  announces  for  the  first  week  in  July. 

The  religious  attitude  of  our  leading  Universities  is 
about  to  be  analysed  in  a  volume  which  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock  is  issuing.  The  author  of  "The  Test  of  Truth," 
as  the  book  is  called,  is  said  to  be  a  well-known  writer, 
who  cloaks  his  identity  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Oxoniensis." 
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NOTES. 

THE  Diamond  Jubilee  procession  on  Tuesday  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  success.  The  Queen's  almost 
incredible  fortune  in  the  matter  of  weather  stood  her  once 
more  in  good  stead,  and  the  sun  shone  forth  gloriously 
on  the  nation's  rejoicing.  The  crowd  was  not  so  dense 
as  most  people  expected,  but  it  was  perfectly  orderly, 
and  there  was  so  little  crushing  that  many  women  and 
children  saw  the  procession  in  comparative  comfort. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  crowd  was  to  a  large 
extent  composed  of  country  people.  Many  Londoners 
wisely  enough  took  the  opportunity  of  the  festivities 
for  a  trip  into  the  country.  The  railways  did  an  enor- 
mous business,  carrying  people  out  of  and  into  town, 
and  this  exchange  of  inhabitants  between  town  and 
country  explains  to  some  extent  both  the  orderliness 
and  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  crowd.  When 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  came  to  England  a  few  years 
ago  the  spectators  were  much  more  numerous.  All 
London  turned  out  to  see  him,  and  some  million  and  a 
half  of  people  from  the  country  as  well.  The  crowd  in 
the  streets  to  view  the  illuminations  on  Tuesday  night 
was  much  bigger  than  that  in  the  morning.  The  two 
thickly  massed  streams  of  people  moving  in  opposite 
directions  along  the  line  of  route  beneath  the  glare  of 
multitudinous  lights  made  a  striking  scene. 

The  procession  itself  was  impressive  from  a  military 
and  a  Court  point  of  view,  but  it  was  more  remarkable 
for  what  was  left  out  than  for  what  was  included.  The 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  had  no  place  in  the  pageant, 
nor  were  the  art,  the  science,  or  the  literature  of  the 
reign  in  any  way  represented  in  it.  It  was  what  no 
doubt  it  was  intended  to  be — symbolical  of  the  Empire 
over  which  the  Queen  has  reigned  for  sixty  years  ;  but 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Court  officials  that  its 
most  significant  feature,  its  Colonial  portion,  was 
not  relegated  to  the  rear  place.  The  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  Colonial  contingent  during  the  celebra- 
tion has  been  a  muddle,  as  the  Spithead  affair  shows  ; 
but  fortunately  the  public,  by  their  enthusiastic  re- 
ception of  the  Colonial  troops  in  the  procession  and 
wherever  they  have  appeared,  have  made  up  for  the 
lukewarmness  of  the  permanent  officials.  Mr.  Wanklyn 
has  done  good  service  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
calling  attention  repeatedly  to  the  duty  of  the  nation 
towards  our  Colonial  visitors.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Treasury 
have  been  at  loggerheads  in  the  matter.  Of 
course  there  were  great   difficulties   in   the  accom- 


modation of  so  many  visitors,  but  there  was  no 
need  to  increase  those  difficulties  by  a  cheeseparing- 
policy.  Expense  was  the  last  thing  which  should  have 
been  considered  at  such  a  moment  in  our  Imperial 
history: 

The  Colonial  Premiers  who  came  over  for  the  Jubilee 
were  on  the  whole  a  rough,  hard-headed  lot — men  of 
tried  ability,  but  little  polish.  They  were  in  fact  the 
sort  of  men  who  have  built  up  our  Colonial  Empire,  a 
work  which  has  not  been  done  by  hands  in  kid  gloves. 
The  New  Zealand  and  Australian  Premiers  especially 
were  typical  Colonials.  The  Premier  of  Tasmania,  Sir 
E.  C.  Braddon,  who  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny  and  was  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  until  1878,  is 
probably  the  most  refined  and  educated  man  amongst 
them,  and  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  V.  Whiteway,  the  Premier 
of  Newfoundland,  would  come  next.  One  of  the 
Premiers,  by  the  way,  protested  in  conversation  the 
other  day  against  the  use  of  the  word  "  Premier,"  and 
particularly  against  the  Prince  of  Wales's  French  pro- 
nunciation of  it.  "  Premiuz,"  he  said,  "  is  bad 
enough,  but  Premie  is  worse.  Why  not  call  us 
Prime  Ministers?"  "Premier,"  it  is  true,  is  neither 
French  nor  English — like  "  nom-de-plume  "  and  other 
words  in  common  use.  In  French  and  in  diplomatic 
usage  the  proper  term,  of  course,  is  President  de 
Conseil.    "  Premier  "  is  slang.    We  like  it. 

When  the  turn  of  Parliament  came  to  take  part  in  the 
Celebration  it  cut  a  sorry  figure.  The  procession  of  the 
faithful  Commons  to  Buckingham  Palace  on  Wednesday 
resolved  itself  at  the  end  into  a  hurried  scramble,  and 
the  Speaker  had  presented  the  Address  and  was  coming 
out  before  many  members  had  got  in.  There  were 
loud  complaints  amongst  members  of  both  parties 
against  the  scant  courtesy  with  which  they  had  been 
treated  at  Buckingham  Palace.  They  were  apparently 
hustled  by  the  Court  Chamberlains,  and,  though  the 
day  was  extremely  hot,  not  even  a  glass  of  lemonade 
was  provided  in  the  way  of  refreshment.  To  make 
matters  worse,  when  the  Speaker  arrived  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  he  found  that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring- 
the  Mace  with  him,  and  without  the  "bauble"  the 
Speaker  is  legally  a  mere  private  individual.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  had  brought  the  House  of  Lords  Mace 
with  him  and  so  was  all  right,  but  the  Speaker  had  to 
proceed  with  the  presentation  of  the  Address  shorn  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  official  glory. 

When  the  procession  left  the  House  of  Commons  it 
was  not  without  a  dignity  of  its  own,  a  dignity  that 
was  almost  Quaker-like  in  its  sedateness,  contrasted 
with  the  glitter  and  pomp  of  the  military  show  the  day 
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before.  The  Speaker's  great  carriage,  weighing  a  ton 
and  a  half,  is  more  magnificent  than  any  State  carriage, 
finer  even  than  the  Trianon  carriages  of  Louis  XIV.  at 
Versailles.  It  dates  probably  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  holds  six  persons.  It  was  drawn  by 
two  superb  Shire  horses,  lent  by  Mr.  Whitbread  and 
not  unacquainted  with  the  shafts  of  a  brewer's  dray,  but 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  ponderous  coach,  and  decked 
with  magnificent  trappings.  There  were  not  many 
Peers  in  the  procession,  but  some  520  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  took  part  in  it.  The  House  of 
Lords  never  makes  a  very  brave  show  in  the  matter  of 
numbers.  The  Peers  seem  to  have  a  feeling  that  it  is 
rather  impertinent  of  them  to  take  a  prominent  position 
in  the  Legislature,  and  so  few  of  them  attend  on  ordinary 
occasions  that  the  doorkeepers  do  not  know  them. 
When  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  rejected  a  great  many 
of  the  Peers  who  came  down  to  vote  against  it  had  to 
prove  their  identity  before  they  could  get  in. 

Inside  Buckingham  Palace  the  proceedings  were 
hurried  and  perfunctory.  The  Queen  was  not  looking 
very  pleasant  nor  very  happy,  but  she  seemed  hale 
and  strong  and  equal  to  reigning  twenty  years  more. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  evidently  in 
Her  Majesty's  good  graces  at  present,  and  stood  one  on 
each  side  of  the  throne,  the  Princess  looking  wonder- 
fully pretty  and  young.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York,  the  latter  looking  old  enough  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  Princess,  on  the  other  hand,  stood 
behind  the  throne.  The  Queen  has  always  been  rather 
jealous  of  the  Marlborough  House  set,  probably  for 
the  reason  that  the  old  Court  is  always  jealous  of  the 
young  Court.  Now  it  would  seem  that  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  are  in  favour  again,  and  it  is  the 
third  generation  which  is  in  the  background.  There 
is  no  doubt  at  all,  however,  that  the  Princess  is  still 
the  most  beautiful  woman  at  Court. 

The  attitude  of  the  Irish  members  with  regard  to  the 
Address  from  the  Commons  to  the  Queen  was  necessary 
and  logical,  no  doubt,  for  them  as  a  party,  but  it  was  not 
well  managed.  Like  all  the  recent  manifestations  of  the 
Irish  members,  it  lost  by  being  too  theatrical.  In  Mr. 
Parnell's  time  such  an  occasion  would  have  been  admi- 
rably used,  and  a  protest  of  a  forcible  and  even  im- 
pressive kind  might  have  been  made.  Even  now  a 
united  Irish  party  with  Mr.  Healy  at  its  head  could 
have  done  something  with  it.  But  the  mere  chaos  of 
jarring  atoms  the  once  powerful  Irish  party  has  be- 
come is  incapable  of  making  any  effective  demonstration. 

The  Buckingham  Palace  fiasco  is  not  the  only  occa- 
sion in  connexion  with  the  Jubilee  celebration  on 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  somewhat 
scurvily  treated.  In  the  distribution  of  peerages 
it  has  been  most  unaccountably  left  out,  and  not 
a  single  member  has  been  translated  to  the  Upper 
House.  The  Queen  has  most  certainly  been  anxious  to 
bestow  some  honours  upon  her  friends  in  the  Commons, 
but  the  Government  has  apparently  vetoed  any  pro- 
posals of  the  kind.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  It 
cannot  be  that  the  Government  is  afraid  of  bye- 
elections  ! 

Not  much  work  has  been  done  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  week.  This  was  necessarily  the 
case  ;  but  there  has  also  been  a  visible  lack  of  energy 
in  the  House.  Probably  members  are  beginning  to 
look  forward  to  the  holidays  and  are  getting  rather 
slack.  Supply  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill 
will  fully  occupy  all  the  rest  of  the  Session,  and  as  the 
Bill  will  take  some  time  yet,  the  House  will  probably 
sit  until  i  August. 

The  muzzling  order  may  seem  a  small  matter,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  doing  the  Government  a  considerable 
amount  of  harm.  In  pastoral  districts  it  is  a  serious 
grievance  that  sheepdogs  should  have  to  be  muzzled, 
for  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  their  work  properly 
thus  hampered,  and  complaints  amongst  farmers  are 
very  general.  Mr.  Walter  Long  is  responsible,  and 
has  reaped  much  unpopularity.  Now  he  would  like 
to  give  way  to  the  representations  of  sheepowners,  but 


he  is  being  kept  up  to  the  mark  by  the  permanent 
officials.  The  fact  that  sporting  dogs  are  not  muzzled 
makes  the  complaints  more  bitter. 

Mr.  Curzon  reverted  to  his  superior  manner  on 
Thursday  night  when  he  replied  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  very  pertinent  and  forcible  speech  in  Supply  on 
the  question  of  slavery  in  Zanzibar.  He  declared 
his  belief  that  nothing  had  been  done  there  with  regard 
to  fugitive  slaves  that  was  contrary  to  British 
law.  That  may  be  ;  but  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  contention 
was  that,  though  slavery  had  been  nominally  abolished 
in  Zanzibar,  it  was  really  still  existent,  and  he  drew 
attention  to  the  disgraceful  fact  that  slaves  who 
escaped  from  the  island  to  the  slip  of  British  territory 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  were  by  order  of  the  British 
Courts  handed  over  to  their  former  masters.  What  has 
become  of  the  boast  that  a  slave  was  free  when  his  foot 
touched  British  soil  ?  And  why  should  we  spend  money 
on  sending  cruisers  to  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  to  stop 
the  slave-trade  if  British  judges  encourage  it  in  this 
fashion  ? 

Greece  and  Turkey  do  not  seem  to  have  come 
nearer  a  definite  settlement  during  the  week,  but  the 
Sultan  has  not  gained  anything  by  his  delays  and 
shufflings.  His  appeals  to  Germany  and  Russia 
have  apparently  been  quite  unsuccessful,  and  Tewfik 
Pasha's  proposals  at  the  conference  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors, on  Thursday,  show  that  his  master  has  prac- 
tically abandoned  all  hope  of  getting  a  portion  of 
Thessaly.  Tewfik  Pasha's  attitude  has  also  become 
much  more  satisfactory.  It  is  odd  that  nearly  all 
the  news  that  comes  to  us  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
peace  conference  tells  much  of  what  the  other  Powers 
are  doing,  but  little  of  what  England  is  doing.  At 
present  no  one  knows  whether  Lord  Salisbury  is  really 
making  a  strong  stand  or  not.  It  would  be  wiser  if  he 
would  give  Parliament  some  information  from  time  to 
time.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  should  go  as  far  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  gone  and  publish  despatches  in 
England  before  they  are  received  at  their  destination. 
But  there  is  a  happy  mean  between  absolute  reticence 
and  injudicious  publicity  which  a  Foreign  Minister 
might  surely  find. 

Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  did  well  to  call  attention  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  to  the  remission  of  the  Death  Duties 
in  the  case  of  the  late  Tsar  of  Russia,  who  left  a  sum  of 
£,2 1 3, 273  in  the  Bank  of  England  when  he  died  in 
1894.  The  Death  Duties  on  this  sum  should  have 
amounted  to  ^13,800,  but  not  a  penny  was  paid. 
Why  favour  of  this  kind  should  be  shown  to  a 
foreign  sovereign  is  one  of  those  high  matters 
of  State  the  ordinary  mind  cannot  comprehend,  and  the 
matter  becomes  still  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  in  the  similar  case  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
the  Death  Duties  were  demanded  and  paid.  What  is  the 
rule  by  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  makes 
these  distinctions  ? 

A  useful  provision  has  been  inserted  in  the  second 
Schedule  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill,  ordain- 
ing that  "  in  any  proceedings  under  this  Act  no  party  or 
other  person  shall  appear  or  be  attended  by  counsel  or 
solicitor  except  by  the  leave  of  the  Court  or  arbitrator, 
or  on  any  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal."    At  some 
future  convenient  stage  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  this 
clause  will  be  made  by  certain  wreckers  whose  vigilance 
the  insertion  of  the  enactment  escaped.    They  will  urge 
that  the  clause  is  ludicrously  unworkable  ;  that  it  will, 
interpreted  literally,  permit  a  lawyer's  clerk  or  a  solicitor 
struck  off  the  Rolls  to  appear,  while  excluding  a  properly 
qualified  man,  and  that  it  should  be  amended  in  the  in- 
terests of  companies.    There  may  be  something  in  the 
objection  to  the  phraseology,  but  if  the  wording  needs 
to  be  altered,  it  should  only  be  so  altered  as  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  no  person  of  the  professional  attorney 
character  shall  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings between  workman  and  employer.  The  wreckers 
of  course  want  to  reserve  to  employers  power  to  crush 
the  other  side  by  the  feeing  of  expensive  lawyers  ;  but 
this  must  not  be.    Even  as  a  general  rule  (apart  from 
the  special  circumstances  of  this  case),  it  is  always  the 
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right  thing  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  curbing  the  Throne  keeps  him  at  his  thankless  post.    But  he  has 

power  of  lawyers.    Perhaps  Sir  Charles  Dilke  will  see  been  able  to  show  more  than  once  that  he  will  not 

to  the  preservation  of  the  paragraph  ?  consent  to  be  a  mere  figure-head,  and  that  while  in 

office  he  will  make  his  influence  felt  even  against  that 

Readers  of  the  "Saturday  Review"  do  not  need  to  of  the  Kaiser  himself.    Possibly,  however,  the  young 

be  reminded  of  our  often  repeated  warning  that  the  real  man  w;n  come  nome  invigorated  and  ready  for  his 

danger-point  in  international  politics  has  shifted  from  third  "  Chancellor  crisis." 
the  near  to  the  Far  East,  and  the  complications  in  that 

quarter  have  certainly  not  been  simplified  by  the  The  British  mission  to  Abyssinia  has  practically  dis- 
formal  Japanese  protest  against  the  United  States'  banded  itself  at  the  conclusion  of  what,  we  must  all 
annexation  of  Hawaii.  A  protest  in  itself  means,  of  hope,  is  a  highly  successful  expedition,  though  for  full 
course,  just  as  much  or  just  as  little  as  it  is  made  to  assurance  on  this  point  we  must  be  content  to  wait  for 
mean  by  the  protesting  party,  and  our  wiseacres  at  some  little  time.  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd  and  some  of  his 
home  declarewith  one  voice  that  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  officers  are  making  their  way  across  Europe  as  fast  as 
that  Japan  intends  to  invite  destruction  by  seriously  they  can,  while  Colonel  Wingate  and  the  Egyptian 
challenging  American  supremacy  in  Hawaii.  The  contingent  of  the  mission  are  already  back  in  Cairo, 
opinion  of  these  authorities  would  be  entitled  to  more  Meanwhile  the  story  of  a  Chartered  Company  to  ad- 
weight  if  they  had  not  been  equally  unanimous  in  pre-  minister  and  develop  the  Italian  possessions  on  the  Red 
dieting  in  1870  that  the  French  Guards  would  be  Sea  is  being  revived  from  Rome  ;  but  there  is  less 
encamped  on  the  Unter  den  Linden  in  six  weeks,  and  chance  than  there  ever  was  of  such  a  solution  of  the 
in  180,4  that  the  Chinese  would  sweep  the  Japanese  out  problem  which  the  Italian  Government  and  people  have 
of  Corea.  But  the  Japanese  take  themselves  very  to  face  being  found  feasible.  The  fact  is  that  some 
seriously,  and  they  are  quite  as  conscious  of  a  manifest  months  ago  the  question  of  finding  British  capital  for 
destiny  as  are  the  Americans.  Their  supreme  need  is  an  Erythrean  Chartered  Company  was  fully  gone  into  and 
territory,  and  if  they  are  forbidden  access  to  the  main-  abandoned  as  impracticable  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  in 
land  by  Russia  they  must  fall  back  on  the  Pacific  the  present  state  of  the  relations  between  Italy  and 
islands.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  Japan  may  Abyssinia  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  revive  the  pro- 
elect  to  regard  Hawaii  as  a  life  and  death  question,  and  posal.  The  Marquis  di  Rudini  will  have  to  find  other 
then  there  will  be  trouble,  for  the  United  States  has  means  of  pulling  the  Italian  chestnuts  out  of  the  African 
gone  too  far  to  retreat.  fire. 


Japan  has  already  a  valid  grievance  against  Hawaii 
by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the  filibuster  government 
at  Honolulu  to  permit  the  landing  of  two  shiploads  of 
Japanese  emigrants,  and  she  knows  further  that  if  the 
islands  become  United  States  territory  the  Japanese 
settlers  and  labourers  will  be  treated  as  the  Chinese  are 
treated  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Suppose  then  that  Japan 
simply  insists  on  the  admission  of  these  emigrants,  and 
in  case  of  forcible  resistance  lands  an  armed  force  of 
blue  jackets  from  the  two  Japanese  cruisers  now  in 
Japanese  waters.  These  temporary  occupations  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  have  a  habit  of  becoming 
permanent,  and  what  would  the  United  States  do 
in  face  of  the  fait  accompli?  The  Japanese  navy 
is  at  this  moment  stronger  in  the  Pacific  than  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  although  America  could 
in  the  long  run  and  with  or  without  the  help  of 
Russia  drive  out  the  Japanese  and  capture  the  islands, 
the  victory  would  be  dear  at  the  price.  The  sugar  ring 
would  be  triumphant,  but  America  would  have  aban- 
doned the  impregnable  position  guaranteed  her  by  the 
wisdom  of  Washington  and  Monroe,  and  would  have 
definitely  embarked  on  a  career  of  foreign  conquest, 
involving  the  formation  of  a  great  navy.  In  the  present 
temper  of  Washington  politics  a  great  navy  would  be 
as  serious  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  as  was 
the  great  army  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon  a  century  ago, 
and  the  Pacific  would  become  another  Mediterranean 
with  its  desperate  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  sea, 
in  which  England,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  Japan, 
not  to  mention  Holland  and  Spain,  would  all  be  inte- 
rested. It  is  a  pleasant  prospect  to  be  opened  up  by 
the  peaceful  Government  of  a  peaceful  Republic. 

In  the  absence  of  the  German  Emperor  the  domestic 
crisis  is  not  likely  to  make  much  progress  towards 
solution.  Meanwhile  it  is  instructive,  in  view  of  the 
light  thrown  during  the  von  Tausch  trial  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  German  Press  to  the  various  offices  and  to 
the  police,  to  watch  the  tone  of  the  semi-official  papers. 
Those  under  the  influence  of  the  "  Emperor's  men  "  have 
been  constructing  a  government  in  which  von  Miquel, 
Tirpitz  and  von  Biilow  in  place  of  Baron  Marschall  and 
the  others  deposed.  Dr.  von  Miquel's  friends  in  fact 
had  begun  to  refer  to  him  (like  poor,  forgotten 
M.  Rouher)  as  "Vice-Emperor,"  and  they  all  agreed  in 
regarding  Prince  Hohenlohe  as  a  mere  figure-head. 
On  Thursday,  however,  there  came  a  counterblast  from 
the  faithful  "  Norddeutsche,"  asserting  very  emphatically 
that  so  longas  he  remained  Imperial  Chancellor  he  would 
insist  on  directing  the  whole  home  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  known  that  Prince  Hohenlohe 
has  more  than  once  expressed  his  readiness  to  be 
relieved  of  office,  and  that  only  hiS  loyalty  to  the 


Last  Saturday  Major  Macdonald,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  left  London  to  take  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition up  the  Juba  river  in  East  Africa,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  more  precisely  the  course  of 
the  river,  and  so  settling  the  question  as  to  the 
boundary  in  this  part  of  Africa  between  the  British  and 
the  Italian  sphere  of  influence,  as  laid  down  in  the 
protocols  of  March  and  April  1891.  This,  at  least,  was 
the  ostensible  object  of  the  expedition,  and  no  doubt  in 
part  its  real  object  ;  but  there  seems  some  ground  for 
the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  that  the  expedition 
has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  pending  questions 
between  Abyssinia  and  ourselves  as  with  the  Anglo- 
Italian  frontier.  At  the  present  moment  Italy  can- 
not be  consumed  with  anxiety  to  demarcate  her 
boundaries  in  Somaliland  and  the  Galla  countries, 
while  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
Mr.  Rodd's  mission  was  to  agree  on  a  practicable 
frontier  with  the  Emperor  Menelek  in  Somaliland. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  notable  contribution 
to  the  new  volume  of  the  "Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,"  published  to-day,  is  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's 
article  on  Shakspeare.  It  may  fairly  be  described  as 
a  masterpiece.  As  a  succinct  recapitulation  of  all  that 
can  now  be  known,  of  all  that  probably  ever  will  be 
known,  of  the  poet's  biography  and  career,  it  simply 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Carefully  distinguishing 
between  what  is  apocryphal  and  what  is  accurately 
ascertained,  Mr.  Lee  threads  his  way  through  the 
labyrinth  of  Shakspeare's  namesakes  and  ancestors, 
and  through  the  fictions  and  conjectures  which  obscure 
and  pervert  fact  at  every  step  in  his  career.  The  vexed 
questions  of  Shakspeare's  marriage  and  married  life, 
of  the  Sonnets,  of  the  sources  of  his  income,  and  the 
like,  are  all  admirably  discussed.  Mr.  Lee  has  also 
shown  excellent  judgment  in  relegating  to  the  Biblio- 
graphy the  Bacon-Shakspeare  nonsense. 

The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  it  is  in  the 
critical  portion.  Mr.  Lee  here  shows  a  tendency  to 
take  for  granted  what,  with  due  deference  to  him,  is 
still,  to  say  the  least,  mb  juciice.  The  proofs,  for 
instance,  both  internal  and  external,  that  Shakspeare 
was  the  author  of  "Titus  Andronicus  "  appear  to  us 
conclusive.  Nor  has  any  one  the  right  to  assume  as 
certain  that  Shakspeare  was  not  the  author  of  the 
First  Part  of  "  Henry  VI."  and  of  the  two  old  plays  on 
which  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  were  founded. 
Again,  it  seems  to  us  not  simply  improbable,  but  im- 
possible, that  "  Troilus  and  Cressida"  could  have  been 
written  as  early  as  1603,  and  it  is  certainly  going  much 
too  far  to  say  that  Wolsey's  farewell  to  Cromwell  was 
undoubtedly  written  by  Fletcher. 
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FOR  WHAT  THEY  HAVE  RECEIVED  

THERE  is  a  sad  lack  of  imagination  about  the  long 
list  of  Jubilee  honours.  Had  a  master  mind  but 
grasped  the  idea  that  here  for  once  there  was  a  chance 
of  according  Imperial  recognition  to  the  men  who  have 
contributed  during  these  sixty  years  to  the  extension 
of  the  Empire  and  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  we 
might  have  seen  a  very  different  and  much  more  dis- 
tinguished list  of  names.  In  defiance  of  the  obvious 
facts  that  England  is  essentially  a  naval  Power,  and 
that  the  progress  distinctive  of  the  Queen's  reign  has 
been  essentially  a  progress  in  science  and  commerce 
rather  than  in  military  prowess,  in  the  arts  of  peace 
rather  than  in  the  arts  of  war,  the  authorities  who  rule 
the  dispensingof  Royal  favour  have  made  the  military  ele- 
ment outshadow  all  others  in  the  Jubilee  list.  Just  as  the 
Jubilee  procession  was  planned  on  exclusively  military 
lines  till  one  grew  weary  of  the  eternal  dragoons  and 
hussars,  so  in  the  Jubilee  list  one  is  sickened  with  the 
repetition  of  Lieutenant-General  This  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  That,  to  the  exclusion  of  men  who  have  done 
something  to  move  the  world  forward.  For  example, 
there  are  ninety-six  C.B.'s  in  the  list,  of  whom  sixty- 
three  bear  military  titles,  five  only  appear  to  belong  to 
the  navy,  and  at  least  half  the  remainder^  appear  to  be 
attached  to  the  Civil  Service  as  administrators  of 
departmental  routine.  Germany  and  the  Germans  are 
again  to  the  fore.  Not  content  with  speaking  good 
German  (and  broken  English)  themselves,  the  Royal 
Family  have  proceeded  to  heap  honours  on  all  the 
German  princelets  who  flocked  over  to  the  celebration. 
The  abnormal  precedence  over  the  older  branch  of  the 
service  in  the  giving  of  honours  to  the  army  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  rampant  militarism  of  Germany. 
The  one  bright  feature,  the  one  point  in  which_ there 
has  been  a  departure  from  antiquated  tradition,  is  the 
recognition  of  the  Colonial  Premiers.  This  is  distinctly 
good.  It  is  a  beginning  of  a  glimmer  of  the  Imperial 
idea  in  the  official  mind.  The  crowd  on  Jubilee 
day  cheered  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
with  right  good  will  as  one  who  had  achieved 
something,  and  they  cheered  Maurice  Gifford,  be- 
cause he  had  suffered  something,  for  the  Empire. 
For  the  rest,  the  list  might  have  just  as  well 
been  a  mere  ordinary  birthday  list.  The  millionaire 
steamship  owner,  the  successful  stockjobber,  the  pro- 
vincial mayor,  the  fashionable  physician,  the  Colonial 
magistrate  and  the  party  hack  who  has  fought  a  tough 
constituency  are  all  prominent  enough  ;  but  of 
the  men  who  have  had  the  brains  and  insight  to 
make  England  intellectual  mistress  of  the  world 
there  is  the  barest  sprinkling.  Probably  the  three 
most  striking  advances  in  the  aspect  of  the  civilized 
world  since  1837  are  the  substitution  of  the  iron 
(or  rather  steel)  ship  for  the  old  wooden  walls,  the 
growth  of  electric  communication  by  telegraph  and 
telephone,  and  the  advent  of  photography.  All  these 
are  essentially  the  products  of  the  Victorian  era.  _  Yet 
not  one  of  them  has  received  the  smallest  recognition  in 
the  Jubilee  honours.  Not  a  single  naval  architect  appears 
in  the  list,  though  Sir  John  Burns,  Sir  Donald  Currie,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Sutherland— all  of  them  previously  betitled— 
who  have  made  money  as  directors  of  shipping  companies, 
are  singled  out  for  further  distinctions.  The  claims  of  the 
electricians  are  equally  ignored.  If  there  was  one  man 
with  merits  that  could  not  be  passed  over  at  such  a 
moment,  surely  it  was  the  man  who  invented  the  print- 
ing telegraph  and  the  microphone,  David  Hughes  the 
Welshman,  whom  every  other  European  Government 
has  long  ago  honoured  by  recognition.  He  is  passed 
over,  while  a  baronetcy  is  conferred  on  the  son  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Pender,  who  made  millions  out  of  financial 
telegraphy.  True,  the  grade  of  CLE.  has  been 
conferred  upon  two  Indian  telegraph  officials,  who, 
though  doubtless  admirable  administrators,  are  in- 
nocent of  any  contribution  to  electric  science  ;  but 
why  was  no  recognition  given  to  the  popular  Chief 
Electrician  of  the  British  Postal  Telegraphs,  _  Mr. 
Preece,  who  is  an  electrician  as  well  as  an  administra- 
tor? As  for  photography,  that  essentially  nineteenth- 
century  product,  have  we  not  living  amongst  us  Mr. 
Swan,  the  inventor  of  the  autotype  or  permanent  photo- 
graph, and  Captain  Abney,    the   inventor  of  ortho- 


chromatic  and  pioneer  of  dry-plate  processes?  "Yet 
these  are  passed  over.  Mr.  Swan's  claims  are  par- 
ticularly strong,  since  he  is  also  the  veritable 
inventor  of  the  incandescent  electric  vacuum  lamp. 
Chemistry  has  received  a  share  of  recognition  in 
the  honours  tardily  given  to  Sir  Edward  Frankland 
and  to  Sir  William  Crookes ;  but  where  is  Dr. 
Perkin,  the  inventor  of  the  two  industries  of  the 
aniline  and  alizarine  dyes,  which  only  our  national  in- 
eptitude has  handed  over  as  industries  to  the  more 
scientific  German  ?  Engineering  is  recognized  in  the 
person  of  Sir  John  Woolfe  Barry,  who  ought  to  have  had 
his  baronetcy  three  years  ago  on  the  completion  of  his 
masterpiece,  the  Tower  Bridge.  Astronomy  is  positively 
to  the  front ;  for  the  veteran  Dr.  Huggins  and  the 
indefatigable  Professor  Lockyer  alike  are  made  K.C.B., 
while  the  Astronomer  Royal  is  rewarded  by  being 
thrust  amongst  a  motley  crowd  of  C.B.'s.  There  is  a 
far  more  serious  snub  to  science,  however,  in  the  total 
omission  from  the  list  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Ludwig 
Mond.  This  gentleman,  as  all  the  world  knows,  gave 
a  sum  of  ^100,000  to  equip  and  endow  the  Davy- 
Faraday  research  laboratory  which  was  opened  last 
year  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  While  distillers  and 
tobacconists  who  give  to  party  funds  are  knighted 
and  baronetted,  he  who  gives  unselfishly  to  the 
cause  of  scientific  progress,  and  affixes  to  his  gift  not 
his  own  name,  but  the  names  of  those  who  have  made 
England  great  in  science,  is  coolly  ignored.  It  is 
exactly  as  if  Lord  Salisbury  had  said  :  Don't  do  it 
again  ;  give  your  money  to  the  Primrose  League, 
instead  of  wasting  it  on  something  of  permanent 
national  value,  and  you  shall  be  decorated  with  titles 
and  honours.  Only  to-day  comes  the  announcement  of 
the  bestowal  of  a  C.B.  on  the  very  official  of  Her 
Majesty's  Board  of  Works  who  is  responsible  for  the 
recent  exploit  in  snubbing  Lord  Lister  and  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Society  which  we  chronicled  last  week. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  Scant  as  is  the  recogni- 
tion given  to  science,  art  and  literature  are  nearly  as 
badly  served.  No  one  will  grudge  Mr.  Richmond,  the 
painter,  his  K.C.B.,  particularly  in  view  of  his  special 
connexion  with  the  mosaics  of  St.  Paul's.  But  who  is 
the  Herr  von  Angeli  who  is  made  Honorary  Commander 
of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order?  Can  it  be  the  artist 
responsible  for  the  smug  and  fatuous  portraits  of  royal 
personages  which  from  time  to  time  amuse  the  art 
critics  of  Munich  and  Berlin?  And  the  Gilbert  who 
accompanies  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  in  the  minor  dis- 
tinction of  "  Member  of  the  Fourth  Class,"  can 
it  be,  as  rumour  says,  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.  ? 
And  what  of  other  sculptors  and  painters,  the  men 
whose  work  is  welcomed  at  Munich  and  in  Paris  as 
worthy  of  honour?  We  look  in  vain  for  any  recogni- 
tion of  them.  So  too  in  literature,  there  is  a  great 
blank.  Where  is  Mr.  George  Meredith  ?  Has  he  no 
niche  in  the  Victorian  temple  of  letters?  Not  even 
amongst  the  knot  of  literary  men  in  official  life— the 
singing  birds  of  the  Board  of  Trade— has  one  been 
found  worthy  of  recognition.  An  official  who  hopes 
for  recognition  by  his  Government  must  not  dare 
to  achieve  distinction  either  in  literature  or  science. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  has  not  been  made  a  peer : 
though  a  financier,  a  statesman  and  a  Unionist,  he  is 
tainted  with  dabbling  in  science  and  literature— an 
obvious  disqualification  for  advancement.  There  is 
one  name  in  literature  which  from  the  special 
point  of  view  of  the  growth  of  the  Imperial 
idea  might  have  well  received  recognition— we  mean 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  There  is  no  question  that  it  is 
he  who  has  chiefly  implanted  in  English  minds  the  idea 
of  the  vast  Federal  Empire  around  the  globe,  the  cen- 
tral idea  which  has  made  this  Jubilee  different  from 
anything  ever  witnessed  before.  In  this  sense  Kipling 
is  greater  than  Wolseley,  greater  than  Roberts,  greater 
than  both  combined.  Yet  he  has  been  given  no  honour. 
Verily  the  administrators  and  defenders  of  the  Empire 
have  been  exalted  at  the  expense  of  its  extenders,  of  its 
real  makers.  Even  our  greatest  philosophical  writer, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  is  denied  the  one  recognition 
possible  to  him.  Our  greatest  naturalist,  the  explorer 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  co-discoverer  with  Darwin 
of  the  origin  of  species,  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  is  also 
ignored.    Neither  to  Oxford  nor  to  Cambridge  has  any 
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honour  fallen.  The  University  Colleges  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns — a  purely  Victorian  growth  of  great  and 
increasing  intellectual  importance — are  treated  as  non- 
existent. The  lack  of  imagination  has  triumphed  over 
all  that  might  have  been. 

HAWAII  AND  THE  HAWAIIANS. 

THERE  is  many  a  paradise  in  the  Western  Pacific; 
but  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  the  new 
territory  of  the  United  States,  are  generally  allowed 
to  be  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful.  They  are 
well  within  the  tropics,  but  are  situated  so  far  north 
of  the  line  as  to  offer  all  the  advantages,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  beyond  reach  of  most  of  the  dis- 
advantages, attaching  to  a  tropical  position.  Strategic- 
ally, too,  they  are  of  importance.  The  possessor 
of  this  group  has  the  best  "stand"  in  all  the  Pacific, 
and,  given  the  essentials  of  naval  supremacy,  should 
dominate  that  ocean.  Honolulu,  the  capital,  boasts 
an  enclosed  harbour  capable  of  giving  shelter  to  a 
large  fleet.  There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  these 
considerations  of  policy  have  dictated  the  precipitate 
action  of  the  American  Government,  and  have  caused 
it  to  decide  upon  the  matter  before  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  Japan  in  the  islands  becomes  too  great  and 
before  the  growing  navy  of  that  country  becomes  too 
powerful  to  make  peaceful  annexation  possible.  The 
population  at  the  present  time  numbers  some 
140,000,  about  one-half  of  whom  are  natives,  24,000 
Japanese,  15,000  Chinese,  14,000  whites  of  European 
or  American  extraction,  and  the  remainder  a  hybrid 
race.  The  Hawaiians  have  sadly  fallen  away,  physically 
and  mentally,  since  the  days  of  Captain  Cook, 
who  was  the  first  to  make  their  existence  known 
to  us,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  exterminated.  A 
hundred  years  ago  they  were,  by  the  admission  of  the 
great  circumnavigator  himself,  the  finest  and  most  in- 
telligent race  in  the  Pacific.  Now,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  race  so  degenerate  — so  destitute  of  the  real 
island  virtues,  so  compounded  of  the  lowest  Western 
vices.  If  they  were  not  lazy  and  drunken,  and  afflicted 
with  disease  that  is  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  presence 
among  them  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  coolies  to  perform 
the  labours  which  they  are  unequal  to  perform.  We,  no 
doubt,  have  ourselves  to  blame,  in  large  measure,  for 
their  degeneracy.  We  carried  to  them  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  and  the  old 
whalers  who  called  there  to  revictual  and  the  traders 
who  stopped  there  to  dispose  of  "  Yankee  notions"  in 
return  for  native  produce  fifty  times  their  value  taught 
them  to  appreciate  bad  spirits  and  disseminated  amongst 
them  those  diseases  which  have  proved  most  potent 
of  all  in  destroying  them.  At  the  present  day  the 
natives  count  for  little  in  the  government  of  the  islands. 
Though,  under  the  constitution  established  after  the 
deposition  of  Queen  Liliuokalani,  every  native  Hawaiian 
who  can  read  and  write  is  entitled  to  a  vote,  it  is  a  fact 
that  few  can  read  and  write,  that  fewer  still  trouble 
themselves  in  the  affairs  of  State,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  for  the  past  three  years  been  in  the  hands  of 
adventurers  who  have  a  bias  in  favour  of  America.  It 
is  certain  that  the  islands  will  prosper  more  under  the 
rule  of  an  advanced  State  than  it  ever  did  under  the 
monarchy,  or  than  it  would  be  likely  to  do  under  a 
native  republic. 

Honolulu  may  be  described  as  the  largest  city  in  the 
Pacific.  It  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  and  has 
perhaps  30,000  inhabitants.  It  is  eminently  a  "  live" 
city,  with  many  fine  buildings,  most  conspicuous  among 
which  is  the  Aliiolani  Hall,  or  Government  building. 
Having  come  early  under  the  influence  of  the  United 
States,  it  boasts  of  the  electric  light  and  the  trolley  car, 
and  possesses  a  telephone  system  which  is  probably  un- 
equalled. One  gets  a  favourable  view  (to  which  the 
haze  of  distance  lends  additional  enchantment  and  soft- 
ness )  of  the  city  and  its  background  as  one  turns  Diamond 
Head  and  enters  the  harbour.  In  front  is  the  shipping — - 
mail  steamers,  Clyde-built  barques  (too  often  flying  the 
German  flag),  four-masted  Yankee  schooners  and  native 
boats  ;  beyond,  lying  level,  but  half  hidden  by  trees,  is  the 
white  city,  pallid  in  the  mists  of  dawn  ;  surrounding  it 
on  the  three  sides  is  a  wonderful  plenitude  of  foliage — 


royal  palms,  cocoa-nut  palms  less  majestic  and  erect 
but  far  more  graceful,  date  palms  half  concealing  their 
luscious  fruit  beneath  the  dark  shade  of  feathery  fronds, 
monkey  pods  with  their  hospitable  shade  and  leaves 
that  close  at  nightfall,  the  brilliantly  flaming  hibiscus, 
oleanders  white  and  pink,  tamarinds,  bananas,  mango 
trees  with  inverted-pear-like  fruit,  eucalyptus,  pomegra- 
nate, orange,  lime,  citron,  and  a  hundred  more  varieties  ; 
while  far  inland  rises  a  range  of  hills,  the  Waianae  Moun- 
tains on  the  one  hand  and  the  extinct  crater  of  the  Punch- 
bowl on  the  other,  with  the  tremendous  gap  of  the  Pali 
between.  The  city  itself,  where  most  of  the  white 
residents  live,  is  interesting  in  other  ways  — for  its 
tropico-European  character  and  for  the  many  types  of 
humanity  and  the  many  varieties  of  dress  (and  undress) 
you  encounter  from  the  moment  of  landing.  Here  you 
find  a  town  of  the  Southern  States,  with  a  strong  dash 
of  the  European,  transplanted  bodily,  as  it  were,  into  a 
land  of  palms  and  perpetual  white  sunshine.  _  From 
the  utilitarian  point  of  view  Honolulu  and  the  islands 
as  a  group  possess  great  attractions  and  greater  possi- 
bilities. The  capital  is  a  regular  calling  place  for  South 
Sea  traders,  no  less  than  for  the  mail  steamers  which 
sail  between  New  Zealand  and  Vancouver  and  between 
Yokohama  and  Vancouver  or  San  Francisco,  and  is  a 
place  of  much  business  and  bustle.  It  has  also  fairly 
large  direct  dealings  with  Europe  and  Australasia. 
The  soil  of  the  islands  generally  is  fertile,  and,  thanks  ' 
largely  to  American  enterprise,  has  been  turned  with 
success  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  Rice  is  also  grown 
in  large  quantities,  and  other  exports  which  are  capable 
of  considerable  expansion  are  coffee,  wool  and  hides,  in 
addition  to  fruit.  As  may  readily  be  supposed,  America 
has  the  largest  share  of  the  trade  of  Hawaii.  The 
value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 
year  1895-6  was  $11,743,343  (nearly  the  whole  of  which 
represented  sugar  brought  in  under  the  treaty)  and  the 
value  of  the  imports  $3,985,707. 

A  report  just  issued  from  our  Consul  at  Honolulu 
shows  that  these  figures  represent  something  like  76  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  islands.  We  learn  from 
the  same  report  that  the  total  trade  during  the  calendar 
year  1896  amounted  to  .£4,677,700,  the  largest  ever 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  £1,751,400 
in  excess  of  the  total  for  1895.  Great  Britain  enjoys 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  import,  and  scarcely  any  pro- 
portion at  all  of  the  export  trade,  the  causes  which  tend 
to  place  the  United  States  in  the  front  rank  in  the 
one  direction  giving  them  an  even  greater  preponder- 
ance in  the  other.  Hitherto  the  Hawaiian  tariff  has 
served  to  keep  out  British  manufactures  other  than 
textiles,  corrugated  iron,  agricultural  implements, 
whisky,  and  a  few  other  articles.  Under  the  new  order 
we  shall  be  dealing  with  an  American  possession,  and 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  duties  which  American  tariff- 
mongers  choose  to  impose.  Altogether  the  prospects 
for  British  trade  with  Hawaii  in  the  future  are  not 
hopeful.  But,  as  already  hinted,  the  islands  themselves 
are  likely  to  be  happier  under  American  than  under 
Hawaiian  rule. 

THE  BESTJ'SCENERY  InKNOW. 


I 


T  is,  I  believe,  the  intention  of  the  Editor  to  ask 
several  writers  to  state  what  they  have  found  most 
lovely  in  the  scenery  which  adorns  the  recollections  of 
their  lives  ;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  which  strikes  all  who, 
by  reason  of  extended  travel,  are  familiar  with  scenery 
of  very  different  kinds.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  one 
class  of  scenery  with  another,  and  to  say  of  any  "  this  " 
or  "that  is  best." 

Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  in  its  beauty,  given  its 
kind,  than  some  of  the  English  hill-landscape  of  Surrey, 
Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire,  or  than  the  woodland 
scenery  of  the  "lawns"  and  "mixed  woods"  of  the 
New  Forest  or  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  How  is  it 
possible  to  compare  such  a  nature  with  that  of  Alpine 
ranges  or  of  the  tropics  ?  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
pick  out  a  few  representative  scenes  of  each  of  many 
different  types,  and  to  say  "this"  or  "that  is  very 
good,  after  its  own  kind." 

Another  difficulty  which  stands  in  our  way  is  the 
impossibility  to  some  men  of  dissociating  mere  scenery 
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from  human  or  historical  interest.  The  Bosphorus  is 
inferior  in  natural  beauty  to  the  Inland  Sea ;  but,  given 
its  place  in  the  scale  of  beauty,  it  appeals  to  us  by  its 
traditions.  The  shores  of  Salamis  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  are  not  so  romantically  noble  as 
the  Albanian  coast,  but  they  are  fuller  of  rich  memories, 
and  one  reads  more  poetry  into  the  fine  shapes  of  their 
hills.  Elsinore  is  a  green  spot,  inferior  in  the  picturesque 
— though  having  charm — to  many  on  the  coasts  of 
Ireland,  but  the  shadow  of  Hamlet  in  our  minds  is  the 
making  of  the  landscape  of  Elsinore.  Pitcairn  Island 
is  like  many  another  ocean  peak,  but  the  story  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  "  Bounty  "  saves  the  view  of  it  from  the 
commonplace.  The  sunset  views  of  the  Himalayan 
peaks  of  Kafristan  from  the  hills  near  Peshawar  in  the 
clear  air  of  the  Indian  winter,  though  beautiful,  do  not 
greatly  differ  from  several  other  Alpine  landscapes  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  the  little  known  nature 
and  history  of  the  Kafirs  lend  them  a  special  interest 
of  mystery. 

Generally  it  may,  I  think,  be  said  that  all  views  of 
Alps  from  plains  or  low  hills  are  superior  to  the  views 
of  Alps  when  we  get  among  them.  Nothing  in  Switzer- 
land equals  the  views  in  clear  weather  from  portions  of 
the  Italian  plain  or  foothills,  and  no  mountain  views 
in  any  part  of  the  world  are  comparable  in  beauty  with 
those  of  snowy  mountains  from  the  sea. 
'  Another  difficulty,  again,  is  weather,  which  gives  one 
man  a  different  impression  of  a  landscape,  even  if  it  be 
fairly  familiar  to  him,  from  that  which  another  has  of 
the  same  place.  I  have  never  happened  myself  to  visit 
Capri  except  in  winter,  and  the  picture  that  I  have  of  it 
in  my  mind  is  that  of  a  Nova  Zembla.  It  happened  to 
me  in  the  years  before  I  went  to  Cambridge  repeatedly 
to  spend  the  first  fortnight  of  grouse-shooting  in  the 
Highlands,  and,  as  I  never  chanced  to  have  fine 
weather,  my  impression  of,  for  example,  that  head  of 
Loch  Awe  of  which  Hamerton,  in  his  great  book  on 
"  Landscape,"  says  that  it  has  been  celebrated  for  its 
sublimity  ever  since  Burke  wrote  his  essay  on  the 
"  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  and  of  which  he  adds  that  it 
is  a  scene  of  overwhelming  grandeur,  is  disappointing. 
All  that  I  could  see  when  there  I  vividly  remember — 
mist,  with  roaring  torrents  pouring  down  hill  sides  from 
nowhere.  Not  far  different,  perhaps,  for  the  same 
reason,  is  my  impression  of  the  English  lakes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Irish  coast,  which  many  have  only  seen 
under  conditions  as  depressing,  is  to  me  a  dream  of 
beauty.  There  are  some  pieces  of  scenery  in  the  world, 
such  as  that  of  the  first  hundred  miles  from  Akashi  castle 
towards  Simonosaki,  in  Japan,  which  it  would  be  better 
to  pass  through  over  and  over  again  until  a  fine  day 
could  be  obtained  than  to  wander  aimlessly  round  the 
globe. 

Connected,  too,  with  weather,  should  be  counted 
light.  The  hills  of  the  Egyptian  desert  are  only  really 
beautiful  in  the  marvellous  yellow-green  of  the  hour 
between  dawn  and  sunrise  ;  but,  oh,  how  lovely  then  ! 

Scenery  of  the  sweet  but  tame  description  which  our 
British  isles  afford  is  best  seen,  as  I  fancy,  in  its  most 
characteristic  forms.  The  abnormal  is  easily  surpassed 
elsewhere  ;  but  the  normal  at  its  best  is  unsurpassable, 
because  peculiar  to  our  land.  Take  the  descent  from 
Exmoor  towards  the  East  ;  or  the  view  at  high  water 
of  the  Vales  of  Evesham,  of  Gloucester,  and  of  Berkeley, 
from  Blaisdon  Mount,  or  from  Pleasant  Stile  near 
Newnham-on-Severn.  These  cannot  be  matched  out- 
side the  British  Isles,  because  they  depend  for  their 
beauty  on  a  particular  combination  of  wood  and  water 
and  houses  and  rounded  hills  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. There  are  a  few  chosen  spots  in  Central  Ger- 
many which  are  not  wholly  dissimilar  from  English 
landscape,  and  are  very  beautiful  ;  and  but  for  the 
general  absence  of  water  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Auvergne.  But  there  is  no  spot  in 
the  world  where  we  could  fancy  ourselves  at  home,  and 
no  spot,  therefore,  which  can  be  exactly  compared  with 
our  own  scenery. 

As  I  have  mentioned  France,  and  as  the  scenery  of 
France  is  commonly  underrated,  because  the  line  from 
London  to  Paris  is  mostly  ugly,  and  the  daylight  portion 
of  the  express  route  from  Paris  to  the  South  also  far 
from  generally  beautiful,  I  must  particularize  with 
regard  to  some  specimens  of  the  extraordinarily  varied 


beauty  which  is  to  be  found  in  France.  There  is  no 
general  resemblance  between  characteristic  portions  of 
the  Riviera,  such  as  the  views  from  the  Point  of  Antibes 
or  the  view  northwards  from  St.  Tropez,  and  such 
scenery  of  Central  France  as  that  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Dordogne  with  its  beech-woods.  The  Valley  of  the 
Doubs,  again,  has  this  much  to  be  said  for  it,  that  it  is 
singularly  like  our  Wye,  but  prolonged  through  a 
much  greater  number  of  consecutive  miles.  If,  how- 
ever, we  set  altogether  aside  for  a  moment  the  tropics, 
and  consider  the  scenery  of  the  temperate  regions  as  a 
whole,  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  North  America  can- 
not vie  with  two  chains  of  islands,  the  one  of  the 
northern  temperate  sphere,  in  which  for  beauty  it  reigns 
supreme,  and  the  other  of  the  southern  temperate 
sphere,  in  which  for  beauty  it  shares  the  palm  with 
parts  of  South  America.  New  Zealand  has  in  its  great 
length  from  north  to  south  beauties  of  most  varied 
kinds.  The  views  of  the  snowy  Alps  of  the  south  island, 
with  low  glaciers  seen  through  woods  of  tree  fern  ;  the 
fiords  further  south  in  the  same  island,  grander  than  are 
those  of  Norway  ;  the  plains  of  the  north  island  with 
their  distant  views  of  the  isolated  peaks,  the  coasts 
generally,  more  beautiful  than  those  of  any  other 
island,  make  up  a  dream  of  loveliness.  Between  New 
Zealand  and  Japan,  the  other  long  chain  of  islands  to 
which  I  refer,  there  is  only  that  general  similarity  which 
comes  from  their  being  well-watered  islands  in  the 
temperate  zone,  but  the  beauty  of  Japan  does  not 
yield  even  to  that  of  New  Zealand,  although  it  is  in 
a  lesser  degree  the  gift  of  nature  and  in  a  higher  degree 
the  creation  of  man.  The  Japanese  did  not  make 
Fujisama,  but  they  have  constructed  with  their  rice 
fields,  and  their  trees  of  double  blossom,  and  their 
temples,  perfect  foregrounds  for  our  distant  peeps  of 
it ;  while  the  coasts  of  Japan,  among  islands,  are  second 
only  to  those  of  New  Zealand  itself. 

Some  of  the  noblest  of  the  tropical  islands  fail  in  this 
point  of  coasts  : — Sumatra,  for  example,  which  has 
magnificent  scenery,  and  Java,  which  is  not  far  behind 
it ;  but  where  the  actual  coasts,  as  coasts,  and  apart 
from  the  distant  views  of  mountains  in  fine  weather,  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  good.  The  loveliest  of  tropical  islands  is 
Ceylon,  not  excluding  the  West  Indies,  although  some 
vaunt  Java  because  it  is  more  difficult  of  access  and 
because  it  smokes  all  its  landscapes  with  volcanoes. 
Ceylon  with  its  orange  sands,  its  vivid  greens  and 
perfectly  shaped  palms,  and  its  purple  ranges  is  the 
type  of  the  fairyland  landscape  of  the  tropics.  Another 
type  of  tropical  landscape,  where,  to  similar  sands  and 
palm  trees,  and  purple  distances,  magnificent  mountain 
scenery  is  superadded,  is  to  be  found  on  the  western 
coast  of  South  America — in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Guatemala,  and  on  the  Mexican  coast  opposite  to  Mount 
Colima.  Charles  W.  Dilke. 

TELEGRAPHY  WITHOUT  WIRES. 

rT',0  communicate  messages  by  telegraph  between 
*  two  places  unconnected  by  any  wire  wherewith  to 
convey  the  electric  current  sounds  almost  a  mythical 
achievement.  Yet  this  has  been  possible,  over  short 
distances,  for  some  years.  There  is  no  "new  tele- 
graphy," as  some  journalists  would  have  us  believe. 
The  only  telegraphy  in  the  matter  is  the  old  telegraphy 
of  dots  and  dashes.  Neither  is  there  anything  new  in 
the  circumstance  of  dispensing  with  the  metallic  com- 
munication afforded  by  a  line-wire.  This  only  is  new  : — 
that  by  improvements  in  the  details  of  known  apparatus 
it  is  now  possible  thus  to  communicate  over  distances 
of  miles  where  formerly  the  limit  of  range  was  to 
be  measured  only  in  as  many  bow-shots.  Nor  is 
this  all  that  may  yet  be  accomplished.  The  re- 
cently announced  feat  of  telegraphing  without  wires 
across  the  Bristol  Channel — a  distance  of  nearly  nine 
miles — seems  a  small  affair  when  compared  with  some 
of  the  unrehearsed  and  unintended  feats  of  electric 
transmission.  It  is  barely  ten  years  ago  that  one  night, 
through  an  accident  to  Mr.  Ferranti's  electric  lighting 
machinery  at  Deptford,  the  whole  of  the  railway  tele- 
graphs over  South  London  were  for  some  hours  com- 
pletely disorganized  by  persistent  and  unauthorized 
signals,  the  stray  currents  being  traced  by  their  tele- 
graphic effects  not  only  into  the  Midland  counties,  but 
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even  across  the  sea  at  Paris.  If  these  things  were 
possible  once,  and  without  pre-arrangement,  it  was 
obvious  that  by  proper  forethought  and  due  expenditure 
of  money  on  the  requisite  machinery  a  telegraph  with- 
out wires  might  be  established  between  London  and 
Paris,  or  for  that  matter  between  any  two  places. 

When  telegraphy  first  became  an  established  fact  it 
was  supposed  that  two  wires  were  necessary  for  com- 
munication, one  to  carry  the  current  on  its  outward 
journey,  the  other' to  serve  as  a  return  path,  thus 
constituting  together  a  closed  metallic  circuit.  But 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  Steinheil  of  Munich  dis- 
covered that  the  earth  itself  conducted  sufficiently  well 
to  serve  as  a  common  return  for  any  number  of  separate 
outgoing  circuits  ;  since  which  time  telegraphy  with 
single  lines  has  been  the  universal  rule. 

For  telegraphy  without  wires  several  methods  are 
possible,  but  they  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads — 
namely,  conduction  through  earth  or  water,  mag- 
netic induction,  and  true  electric  or  electro-magnetic 
waves.  The  first  of  these  it  is  which  has  been  known 
for  long.  A  good  many  years  ago  experimental  com- 
munication was  thus  successfully  tried  between  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  the  mainland  across  the  Solent, 
without  any  connecting  cable.  Two  stations  were 
chosen  some  miles  apart  on  each  shore  ;  and  a  line  was 
erected  along  each  shore,  each  line  terminating  at  both 
ends  in  the  sea.  If  now  a  message  was  transmitted 
along  the  Hampshire  line,  the  current,  instead  of  return- 
ing simply  back  through  the  earth,  spread  through 
earth  and  sea,  a  measurable  fraction  of  it  finding  its 
way  through  sea  to  the  submerged  end  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  line,  and  along  that  line  till  it  entered  the  sea  again 
to  complete  its  return  course  to  the  starting-point.  To 
telegraph  thus  by  conduction  through  sea-water  needs, 
however,  a  sufficient  length  of  coast  as  a  base-line  on 
both  sides  ;  and  experience  shows  that  the  requisite 
minimum  length  of  base-line  is  at  least  as  great  as  the 
distance  to  be  crossed.  Hence  this  method  is  out  of 
the  question  for  communication  to  lighthouses  like  the 
Eddystone,  though  it  has  been  successfully  used  by  Mr. 
Preece  to  communicate  with  the  Island  of  Mull  during 
a  temporary  breakdown  of  the  cable  connecting  that 
island  to  the  mainland.  Many  instances  might  be 
given  of  similar  communication  by  conduction  through 
the  soil  or  the  sea.  When  telephones  were  used  with- 
out single  lines  instead  of  proper  metallic  circuits  there 
were  continual  interferences  from  stray  noises,  chiefly 
consequent  on  earth  conduction  and  leakage  from  other 
lines. 

The  second  method,  that  of  magnetic  induction,  is 
scarcely  applicable  over  so  wide  a  range  :  yet  it  is 
possible  under  certain  circumstances.  In  some  experi- 
ments by  the  Postal  authorities  wires  were  laid  out 
around  two  large  square  tracts  of  land  in  South  Wales, 
each  square  constituting  a  separate  closed  circuit 
without  any  chance  of  leakage  or  earth  conduction  from 
one  to  the  other.  Yet  signals  made  in  one  of  the 
squares  could  be  detected  and  read  upon  instru- 
ments in  the  other  square,  even  though  several  hun- 
dred yards  intervened  between  the  two.  In  this  case 
the  magnetic  "field"  created  by  the  currents  in  one 
circuit  spread  invisibly  into  the  other  circuit  and  induced 
corresponding  currents  therein. 

The  third  method — that  of  electric  waves — has  lately 
received  considerable  public  attention,  though  the  dis- 
covery how  to  transmit  electric  waves  and  detect  them 
at  a  distance  was  made  by  the  late  Professor  Heinrich 
Hertz  so  far  back  as  1888.  The  waves  are  started 
by  setting  electric  sparks  to  jump  between  a  pair 
of  metal  balls  attached  to  an  apparatus  called  an 
oscillator  or  sender,  which  is  simply  a  metallic 
conductor,  divided  at  the  middle  to  provide  a  spark- 
gap.  Improved  forms  of  the  wave-emitter  have 
been  devised  by  Professor  Righi  of  Bologna  and  by 
Professor  Oliver  Lodge  of  Liverpool,  both  of  whom 
have  laboured  long  and  well  in  developing  scientifically 
the  path  thus  pioneered  by  Hertz.  Detectors  of  many 
kinds  have  been  used  for  picking  up  the  Hertzian 
waves  at  a  distance.  Foremost  of  these  is  the  form 
used  by  Lodge,  which  is  simply  a  glass  tube  containing 
some  iron  filings  or  metallic  dust,  connected  with  a 
small  battery  and  a  sensitive  receiving  instrument. 
This  arrangement  depends  upon  the  earlier  discovery 


by  Branly  that  loose  metal  powders  when  exposed  to 
electric  waves  change  their  properties  temporarily,  and 
from  being  almost  perfect  non-conductors  become 
exceedingly  good  conductors  of  electric  currents. 
Using  such  a  detector  Lodge  was  able,  at  the  British 
Association  meeting  at  Oxford  in  1894,  to  show  the 
transmission  of  signals  by  electric  waves  from  the 
Museum  to  the  adjacent  building  of  the  Clarendon 
Laboratory,  through  several  intervening  stone  walls, 
the  detector  being  in  connexion  with  an  electric 
bell  or  a  sounder  to  make  the  signals  audible. 
Still,  no  large-scale  experiments  were  carried  out, 
mainly  because  of  the  want  of  sympathy  between  the 
officials  of  the  telegraph  service  and  the  scientific 
experimenters.  In  the  summer  of  1896  there  came  to 
England  a  young  Italo-Hibernian,  Signor  Marconi,  with 
a  project  for  signalling  by  electric  waves  on  a  closely 
similar  plan.  He  uses  a  Righi  transmitter,  and  a 
modified  Branly  detector,  consisting  of  very  fine  metallic 
particles  enclosed  in  an  exhausted  glass  tube  of 
diminutive  size.  The  detector  is  relayed  on  to  a  Morse 
telegraph  sounder  or  writer,  with  sundry  details  of 
improvement,  including  a  device  originally  suggested 
by  Lodge  for  giving  mechanical  agitation  to  the 
detector  after  each  time  that  it  has  operated.  With  this 
apparatus,  and  the  powerful  co-operation  of  the  Post 
Office,  Marconi  succeeded  on  Salisbury  Plain  in 
sending  signals  across  a  space  of  two  miles  ; 
and  subsequently,  when  the  apparatus  was  removed 
to  the  West  country — from  Penarth,  near  Cardiff,  to 
Bream  Down,  near  Weston-super-Mare,  a  distance  of 
eight  and  three-quarter  miles — Mr.  Preece  states  that 
up  to  three  miles  the  wave-method  is  not  so  successful 
as  the  conduction-method  with  a  suitable  base-line,  but 
beyond  that  distance  the  wave-method  has  undoubted 
superiority. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Royal  Society  Con- 
versazione, Mr.  Preece  described  Marconi's  apparatus 
and  exhibited  it  in  operation  ;  whilst  in  the  Council 
Room  Dr.  Alexander  Muirhead  showed  Lodge's  appa- 
ratus operating  for  this  occasion  a  Kelvin  recorder,  the 
transmitter  (an  ordinary  Hertz-wave  apparatus)  being 
in  another  room  some  eighty  feet  away.  It  is  doubtless 
a  great  stride  in  practical  progress  to  be  able  to  signal 
to  a  distance  of  nine  miles  ;  but  this  is  far  from  the 
limit  that  can  be  reached  with  properly  designed  appa- 
ratus. We  are  yet  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  prac- 
tical research.  These  electric  waves  travel  with  the 
speed  of  light.  They  are  in  fact  simply  gigantic  light- 
waves of  an  invisible  kind.  But  unlike  the  ripples  of 
ordinary  light  they  are  not  stopped  by  fogs  or  trees  or 
buildings.  We  all  know  what  splendid  service  Mance's 
heliograph,  or  telegraph  for  flashing  signals  by  the 
sun's  rays,  did  at  Ekowa  sixteen  years  ago.  But 
Mance's  heliograph  cannot  work  through  fog  or  cloud, 
nor  across  a  forest.  The  Hertz-wave  telegraph  is 
not  obstructed  by  any  such  obstacle  ;  and  the  expense 
of  installing  the  sending  and  receiving  apparatus  is 
slight  compared  with  the  cost  of  a  submarine  cable. 
Hence  a  rapid  development  of  its  applications  may 
be  expected.  It  is  but  nine  years  since  the  dis- 
coveries of  Hertz  in  this  out-of-the-way  region  of 
abstract  science  put  into  our  hands  the  means  of 
creating  electric  waves.  Hertz  died  all  too  soon  to  see 
the  first-fruits  of  the  germ  which  he  planted.  Now  after 
nine  years  others  enter  in  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  dis- 
coveries, and  to  create  financial  schemes  for  exploiting 
the  product  of  his  brain.  Let  them  not  forget  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  only  real  novelties  in  the  whole  thing  are 
the  Hertz  wave  and  the  Branly  detector,  both  of  which 
were  given  freely  and  unpatented  to  the  world. 

Silvanus  P.  Thompson. 

JUBILEE  DECORATIONS. 

I REMEMBER  a  few  years  ago  setting  out  from  the 
Riva  degli  Schiavoni  one  clear,  cool  morning  in 
early  spring,  when  sky  and  water  were  neither  blue  nor 
grey,  but  that  indescribable  tincture  of  either  colour 
which  Guardi  has  portrayed  for  us  to  admiration  in  not 
a  few  of  his  Venetian  pieces — I  remember  passing  the 
Lido  and  sailing  leisurely  out  into  the  Adriatic  by  the 
Porto  di  Malamocco,  till  Venice  appeared,  with  her 
domes  and  towers,  like  a  fantastic  coast-line  above  the 
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distant  horizon.  An  hour  before  noon  brought  the 
German  Emperor  on  board  one  of  his  training  ships,a 
fine  thing  of  sails  and  rigging,  like  a  man-of-war  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  When  yve  left  the 
city  in  the  early  morning  there  had  been  little  unusual 
in  the  air  ;  just  the  breath,  perhaps,  of  some  unwonted 
activity,  a  flush  of  excitement  which  rarely  disturbs  the 
languorous  stillness  of  calle  or  canale  :  when  we  returned 
at  the  stern  of  his  Majesty's  fine  ship  all  had  been 
changed  ;  the  city  had  been  transfigured,  the  entire 
Riva  was  one  blaze  of  colour  in  the  clear  bright  sun- 
shine ;  a  gay  motley  crowd  thronged  the  quays,  gaily 
coloured  figures  were  at  every  window  ;  and  the  vivacity 
and  confusion  of  the  scene  was  heightened  by  the 
brilliant  convoy  of  the  State  gondolas  which  awaited  the 
Emperor's  approach,  and  by  the  booming  of  the  guns 
which  saluted  him.  The  solemnity,  indeed,  infinitely 
became  the  city  of  the  Lagoons.  How  the  sudden 
transformation  had  been  accomplished  "hard  is  to  say, 
harder  to  hit."  Flags  there  certainly  were  in  profusion, 
hung  here,  there,  everywhere  ;  carpets  and  hangings 
had  been  thrown  out  at  the  window  ;  but  these,  after  all, 
were  like  one  of  those  little  figures  which,  by  a  single 
touch  of  vermilion,  Constable  puts  into  one  of  his 
elaborately  painted  landscapes,  giving  value  and  vitality 
to  his  blue  skies  and  green  distances.  Flags  and 
hangings  were  but  so  many  points  of  colour,  which 
brought  out  the  decorative  beauty  of  the  old  Venetian 
waterside  ;  and  they  made  it  impossible  not  to  realize 
that  Venice  had  been  built  by  men  who  understood  and 
enjoyed  the  ceremony  of  a  public  holiday.  The  whole 
city  had  been  planned  and  built  with  an  eye  to  such 
festivities  ;  and  when  the  day  arrives,  it  is  possible  to 
give  the  entire  town  an  unrivalled  air  of  gaiety  and 
holiday-making,  without  effort  and  without  expense. 

Perhaps  at  no  time   does   the   true   character  of 
modern  London  assert  itself  as  in  its  preparations  for  a 
great  public  ceremony.    For  many  weeks  past  enor- 
mous scaffolds  and  stands  have  been  erecting  for  many 
miles  on  either  side  of  some  of  our  chief  thoroughfares  ; 
tons  upon  tons  of  timber  have  been  employed,  armies 
of  carpenters  and  decorators  :  of  labour  and  expense 
there  has  been  no  stint,  of  enthusiasm  no  end.  All 
that  could   bring  such   elaborate  preparations  to  a 
successful  issue  would  seem  to  have  been  in  abundance, 
and  yet  they  fail  of  any  really  decorative  effect.    True  it 
is  that,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  these  decorations  do 
not  evince  even  the  most  elementary  principles  of  taste. 
The  prevailing  notion  of  decorative  colour  is  that  of 
vast  expanse  of  hot  scarlet,  or  crude  purple  lake, 
relieved  by  a  hotter  and  cruder  chrome  fringe.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  a  less  drastic  colour-scheme— the 
grateful  garlands  of  green  paper  that  span  the  West 
End  streets,  for  example— occur  refreshingly  to  the  eye. 
But  for  the  most  part  chrome  and  lake  carry  the  day. 
In  one  instance,  and  in  one  only,  has  any  serious 
attempt  at  decoration  been  made  by  an  artist  of  re- 
pute.   We  owe  it  to  a  fortunate  accident,  and  not, 
we  fear,  to  the  good  taste  of  the  Governors,  that 
the  Bank  of  England  has  been  ornamented  by  a  paint- 
ing by  Mr.  Legros,  representing  a  colossal  bronze  of 
Britannia  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  horses  led   by  a 
putto.    Beside  the  pedestal  of  yellow  marble  on  which 
the  bronze  rests  are  two  other  figures  of  Industry  and 
Commerce,  in  terra  verde.    The  composition  of  this 
group  is  admirable  ;  the  treatment  sculpturesque  and 
decorative;   the  colour  dignified  and  pleasing.  Had 
London  been  another  Florence,  and  Mr.  Legros  one  of 
a  score  of  painters  equally  possessed  of  the  decorative 
faculty,  then  the  trappings  for  the  Jubilee  of  1897  might 
have  rivalled  those  triumphal  arches  and  "glorious  de- 
vices "  which  graced  the  entry  of  Leo  X.  into  Florence, 
as  Vasari  describes  them.    London,  however,  is  but 
London;  and  her  Jubilee  decorations  of  purple  baize 
with  its  chrome  edging,  have  only  served  to  emphasize 
what  an  interminable  and  shapeless  maze  of  formless 
streets  she  consists  of.    No  one  who  has  seen  her  in 
her  adornments  can  avoid  reflecting  how  entirely  her 
builders  were  preoccupied  with  merely  commercial  or 
utilitarian  considerations,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  finer 
interest.    Without  a  single   street  and  with  only  a 
single  place— Trafalgar  Square— of  any  architectural 
pretensions,    modern   London   appears   at   the  least 
attempt  at  decoration  an  inarticulate,   chaotic  net- 


work of  buildings.  And  so  little  store  do  we  Lon- 
doners set  upon  good  architecture,  that  where  the 
last  century  has  left  us  a  dignified  building,  as  in 
St.  Martin's  Church,  we  have  no  scruple  about  boxing 
it  round  with  seats  until  it  appears  rather  like  the  grand 
stand  at  a  racecourse  than  any  other  object.  Our 
Jubilee  decorations  give  but  a  transitory  expression  to 
what  our  architecture  gives  a  permanent  expression. 
So  used  we  are  to  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
that  we  have  as  much  difficulty  in  taking  a  holiday  at 
our  ease,  as  in  disguising,  for  a  passing  festivity,  the 
real  character  of  our  city.  Herbert  P.  Horne. 

THE  NEW  ANGLO-CHINESE  CONVENTION. 

THE  New  Anglo-Chinese  Convention  really  forms 
one  of  a  group  of  agreements  by  which  the 
Governments  concerned  have  been  trying  to  reconcile 
and  reduce  to  order  their  somewhat  tangled  interests  in 
the  region  bordering  on  South-west  China.  It  is  well 
to  remember,  too,  that  those  interests  are  traditional. 
French  aspirations  in  Siam  date  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  ;  French  activity  in  Annam  and  Tongking 
is  an  avowed  effort  to  find  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
India  a  century  ago  ;  and  our  annexation  of  Burmah 
was  notoriously  hastened  by  attempts  to  set  up  French 
influence  at  Mandalay.  Repulsed  on  the  West,  our 
neighbours  became  increasingly  active  on  the  East. 
Annamese  and  Cambodian  claims  were  disinterred  in 
Eastern  Siam  ;  and  Yunnan,  if  not  also  Szechuen  and 
Kwangse,  was  coloured  Tongkingese.  This  activity 
created  a  situation  of  some  peril  in  1894.  The  very  fact 
of  danger-point  being  reached,  however,  often  leads  to 
a  solution  being  found.  The  efforts  of  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Baron  de  Courcel  resulted,  last  year,  in  an  agree- 
ment to  protect  the  integrity  of  Central  Siam.  It  was 
a  large  and  reasonable  agreement  with  which  England 
may  well  be  content.  Whether  the  alleged  attempts  of 
French  Consular  Agents  to  create  "  interests  "  within 
the  neutral  sphere  by  registering  Annamese,  Laotian, 
Cambodian,  and  even  Chinese  residents  as  French  sub- 
jects may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  France  is  less  satis- 
fied, remains  to  be  proved. 

We  are  concerned  for  the  moment  rather  with  agree- 
ments that  tend  to  regulate  Anglo-French  rivalries  in 
regions  bordering  more  closely  on  Yunnan.  The  Anglo- 
Chinese  Convention  of  1894  disentangled  and  defined 
the  interests  of  Burmah  and  China  in  the  Shan  States 
which  paid  tribute  formerly  to  both.  It  was  in  this 
process  of  delimitation  that  we  yielded  to  China  the 
State  of  Kianghung,  which  lies  astride  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Meikong,  on  condition  that  it  should  not  be 
handed  over  to  a  third  Power.  It  was  this  Convention 
which  China  broke  by  giving  France  the  district  of 
Muang  U  in  the  following  year.  The  Franco-Chinese 
Convention  of  June  1895,  in  which  the  cession  was  re- 
corded also,  gave  France  the  right  of  establishing  a  Con- 
sul, and  gave  French  merchants  the  right  of  residence,  at 
Szumao,  besides  assuring  to  French  industry  certain 
privileges  of  railway  and  mining  construction  in  the 
three  southernmost  Chinese  provinces  of  Kwangtung, 
Kwangse  and  Yunnan.  That  was  the  reward  exacted  by 
M.  Gerard  for  his  country's  share  in  repelling  Japan 
from  Liao-tung,  and  a  Correspondent  of  the  "  Temps  " 
(writing  from  Japan)  described  it  as  the  knell  of  British 
prestige  in  the  East.  That  it  was  a  blow  to  that 
prestige  there  is  no  doubt,  and  it  is  hard  to  escape  the 
impression  that  a  more  active  diplomacy  might  have 
warded  it  off.  China  was  too  dispirited  to  resist  alone, 
and  it  should  have  been  our  business  to  let  it  be  known 
that  she  would  be  supported  in  upholding  her  engage- 
ment to  us.  Remonstrance  was  made,  but  it  was 
made  too  late,  and  had  little  effect  beyond  irritating 
the  French,  and  accentuating  the  Chinese  surrender 
and  our  rebuff.  The  upshot  may,  however,  tend 
to  confirm  a  belief  which  French  journalists  have 
lately  avowed  in  the  "formidable  consistency"  of 
our  foreign  policy.  We  can  scarcely  hope  to  escape 
occasional  checks  ;  but  we  generally  manage  to  emerge 
on  the  right  side  in  the  long  run.  The  Convention 
which  was  ratified  three  weeks  ago  is  our  reply  ;  and 
those  who  consider  it  inadequate  will  do  well  to  com- 
pare the  comments  of  the  French  press  with  their  com- 
ments on  the  Franco-Chinese  Convention  of  1895. 
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I  explained,  in  the  "Saturday  Review"  of  26  January, 
1896,  a  project  of  tapping  Yunnan  from  Burmah  by 
means  of  a  line  which  will  cross  the  Salwen  at  Kunlong 
and  be  prolonged  up  the  valley  of  the  Nantien  to  Shun- 
ning. The  present  Convention  allows  us  to  post  a 
Consul  at  Shunning,  whose  duty  it  will  doubtless  be 
to  report  on  the  neighbourhood  and  on  the  region  to  be 
traversed.  It  also  retrocedes  Kokang,  the  State  into 
which  the  railway  will  debouch  on  crossing  the  Salwen, 
and  grants  us  administrative  control  over  other  territory 
which  may  become  useful  some  day.  China's  promise 
to  consider  whether  the  conditions  of  trade  justify  the 
construction  of  railways  in  Yunnan  is  diplomatic 
vagueness.  Left  to  herself  China  would  "consider," 
no  doubt,  for  a  very  long  time  indeed  ;  but  means 
may  be  found  to  hurry  her  to  some  definite  conclu- 
sion, as  the  French  appear  to  be  hurrying  her  with 
regard  to  Kwangse.  These  concessions  balance  the 
surrender  of  Muang  U  and  the  French  stipulations 
for  railway  communication  between  Tongking  and 
Kwangse  ;  while  the  right  to  station  a  British  Consul, 
and  to  trade,  at  Szumao  redresses  the  balance  also  in 
that  respect.  The  clause  opening  the  West  River  falls 
somewhat  short  of  expectation,  inasmuch  as  it  admits 
us  only  as  far  as  Wuchow,  just  within  the  borders 
of  Kwangse,  while  British  merchants  in  Hong  Kong 
had  been  hoping  (as  I  explained  in  the  "  Saturday  "  of 
11  April,  1896)  to  obtain  access  to  the  frontier  of 
Yunnan.  We  shall  get  further,  no  doubt,  later  on  :  the 
inhabitants  of  other  towns  are  said,  indeed,  to  be  asking 
why  Wuchow  should  be  allowed  opportunities  from 
which  they  are  debarred.  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  may 
be  congratulated,  in  the  meantime,  on  having  obtained 
this  instalment  of  what  Tongking  papers  call  "the 
cherished  dream  of  the  British  in  the  Far  East." 

The  Convention  has  been  criticized  because  it  does  not 
resume  Kianghung;  it  is  feared,  presumably,  that  China 
would  again  acquiesce  if  another  Gerard  insisted  on  an- 
nexing the  rest  of  that  State  on  the  east  of  the  Meikong. 
It  has  been  remarked  that,  in  the  case  of  a  region  so 
mountainous  as  Yunnan,  no  one  means  of  access  can 
suffice.  Two  lines  of  approach — by  way  of  Burmah, 
on  the  west,  and  by  way  of  the  great  river  which 
drains  Southern  China  towards  the  east — have  been 
already  reviewed.  A  third  project  is  to  connect 
Szumao  with  Maulmein  by  means  of  a  line  traversing 
Siam — which  would  follow,  presumably,  the  caravan 
road.  That  road  crosses  the  Meikong  at  one  of  its 
bends,  and  enters  Yunnan  along  the  east  bank.  The 
interposition  of  a  strip  of  French  territory  would  prac- 
tically defeat  this  project  by  interposing  a  French 
customs  barrier.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  article  to  discuss  the  bearings  of  this  proposi- 
tion at  length  ;  but  it  may  be  permissible  to  express  a 
hope  that  our  diplomacy  would  be  found  forearmed,  this 
time,  if  that  danger  arose.  Whether  Yunnan  is  worth 
the  pother  that  has  been  made  about  it  is  a  question 
that  time  must  solve.  R.  S.  Gundry. 

A  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY— WHAT  IS  IT? 

IN  the  "New  Ireland  Review" — a  Dublin  magazine 
not  nearly  as  well  known  in  England  as  it  deserves 
to  be— an  extremely  able  and  well-written  paper  by 
Mr.  Synnott,  a  Catholic  layman,  recently  protested  in 
the  name  of  Catholic  laymen  against  the  claims  of  the 
hierarchy  to  exercise  complete  control  over  the  higher 
education  of  Catholics.  It  was  answered,  or  rather 
jeered  at,  in  the  succeeding  number  by  an  ecclesiastic 
who  unconsciously  contributed  some  valuable  materials 
to  the  solution  of  the  question  by  exemplifying  the  true 
style  and  temper  of  a  disputant  brought  up  under  the 
discipline  which  he  would  force  on  his  lay  co-religionists. 
Perhaps  a  few  very  plain  and  obvious  remarks  may  not 
be  amiss  from  a  non-Catholic  who  is  a  member  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  who,  in  spite  of  his  con- 
nexion with  that  hotbed  of  Protestant  ascendency, 
numbers  Catholics  among  his  best  friends  and  covets 
them  as  fellow-students  with  his  own  sons. 

As  this  is  a  perfectly  plain  statement  of  facts,  like 
Polonius  I  will  use  no  art,  and  begin  with  a  phrase  that 
invariably  stares  at  me  from  the  exordium  of  a  student's 
exercise.  "  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that"  it  would  be 
far  better  for  the  Catholic  laity  if  their  bishops  would 


consent  to  make  some  arrangement  whereby  Catholic 
students  could  receive  proper  religious  instruction  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  instead  of  clamouring  for  a 
Catholic  College  or  University.  Such  a  College  or 
University  could  not  have  in  respect  of  secular  in- 
struction the  same  prestige  as  Trinity  College,  because 
they  could  not  possibly  deserve  it,  handicapped  as  they 
are  in  the  race  with  Trinity  College.  We  look  for  the 
best  mathematician,  the  best  classical  scholar,  the  best 
chemist,  anatomist,  geologist  we  can  find,  no  matter 
what  his  religion  may  be.  They  feel  bound  to  add  that 
he  must  be  a  Catholic,  aye,  and  a.  good  Catholic,  which 
generally  means  uncorrupted  by  the  "  Protestant 
atmosphere  "  of  Trinity  College.  It  might  happen  that 
the  really  best  man  might  fulfil  that  condition,  but  it 
might  happen  that  the  man  fulfilling  that  condition 
should  be  second-rate  or  fifth-rate.  No  matter  :  better 
the  fifth-rate  good  Catholic  than  the  first-rate  Pro- 
testant. This  being  so,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  their 
staff  all  round  would  be  inferior  to  that  of  Trinity 
College. 

But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  united  University  is 
the  fact  that  the  Catholic  bishops  would  insist  on  being 
given,  or  would  manage  to  secure  though  not  given,  a 
predominant  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  teaching 
staff,  and  (what  is  far  worse)  a  power  of  summary 
dismissal.  We  can  never  concede  that  in  secular 
subjects  anything  but  superior  capacity  should  be  taken 
into  account,  or  that  the  right  man  may  fairly  be  ex- 
cluded if  he  belongs  to  the  wrong  religion.  In  Ireland 
a  principle  is  put  forward  and  acted  on  which  in  any 
really  civilized  community  would  be  scouted.  An 
obviously  superior  and  an  obviously  inferior  man  are 
candidates  for  the  same  appointment,  say  an  examiner- 
ship  under  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Education.  The 
inferior  is  unblushingly  appointed  because  the  religion 
to  which  the  superior  belongs  has  already  had  its  due 
share  of  appointments. 

When  once  appointed  a  teacher's  tenure  ought  to  be 
absolutely  secure.  He  must  not  be  liable  to  dismissal 
except  for  offence  judicially  ascertained.  Such  an 
offence  would  be  the  tampering  with  the  religion  of  any 
of  his  pupils  ;  though  this  would  not  seem  to  be  an 
offence  in  Oxford,  if  we  are  to  take  ' '  Robert  Elsmere  "  as 
truly  presenting  the  "  atmosphere"  of  that  institution. 
It  is  because  of  our  stubbornness  on  these  points — our 
"invincible  ignorance"  as  regards  this  subject — that 
the  Catholic  bishops  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  Catholics 
from  sending  their  sons  to  us.  When  Bishop  O'Dwyer 
says  that  the  concessions  made  under  Fawcett's  Bill  are 
a  sham  he  really  gives  ground  for  the  opinion  prevalent 
among  bigoted  Protestants  that  ecclesiastics  of  his 
Church  are  not  careful  to  make  their  speech  correspond 
every  way  to  the  reality  of  things.  In  what  point  have 
we  not  kept  faith?  Is  not  every  place  of  honour  and 
profit  in  Trinity  College  open  to  Catholics  on  perfectly 
equal  terms  ?  Only  they  must  be  won  by  brains,  not 
by  influence  and  nomination  and  patronage.  Has  any 
one  ever  attempted  to  tamper  with  the  religious  con- 
victions of  any  student?  Is  any  Catholic  made  to  feel 
the  smallest  social  inferiority  ?  Is  not  the  auditorship 
of  the  Historical  Society — the  most  coveted  distinction 
outside  the  Schools — held  by  a  Catholic  ?  And  is  not 
the  same  gentleman  a  member  of  the  first  eleven  in 
cricket,  an  eleven  which  a  few  years  ago  had  on  it  six 
Catholics?  Fawcett's  Bill  was  adopted  in  the  interests 
of  education,  not  of  Protestantism. 

If  after  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  equality  are  to  be  applied  to  educa- 
tion, we  must  (I  suppose)  choose  between  having  our 
funds  divided  into  three  parts — for  a  Church  of  Ireland, 
a  Catholic,  and  a  Presbyterian  University — or  having 
one  University  in  which  the  secular  instruction  shall  be 
independent  of  religion.  Now  the  funds  available  for 
University  education  will  not  bear  subdivision.  Every 
branch  of  knowledge  is  becoming  specialized.  De- 
mands arise  yearly  for  the  creation  of  new  Chairs.  The 
strain  on  our  resources  is  now  very  severe.  If  the  funds 
available  for  higher  education  were  to  be  thus  divided, 
all  would  be  wretched  one-horse  concerns  not  worthy  of 
the  name  of  University. 

Archbishop  Walsh  complains  that  our  "atmosphere" 
is  Protestant.  Whose  fault  is  that  ?  He  does  all  he 
can  to  prevent  young  Catholics  from  coming  to  us.  If 
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a  young  medical  man  looks  for  a  dispensary,  he  will 
obtain  no  Catholic  support  if,  being  a  Catholic,  he  hails 
from  Trinity  College,  though  no  one  denies  that  the 
medical  school  of  Trinity  College  is  far  the  best  in 
Ireland.  The  Archbishop  will  not  let  his  young  men 
come  to  us,  and  then  he  sneers  at  us  for  having  so  few. 
We  wish  we  had  them  all,  and  we  think  they  would 
leave  us  better  citizens  and  not  worse  Catholics. 
Would  not  Aristotle  have  had  something  to  say  about  a 
man  of  Eretria  who  having  murdered  his  father  appealed 
to  the  pity  of  the  jury  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an 
orphan  ? 

That  it  is  absurd  to  take  religion  into  account  when 
choosing  teachers  of  secular  branches  of  knowledge 
seems  almost  axiomatic.  But  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
takes  its  opposite  as  an  axiom.  Not  so  the  Pro- 
testants. Dr.  Salmon,  the  present  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  sent  his  son  to  learn  classics  from  Dr.  Brady, 
a  highly  distinguished  Catholic  student  of  Trinity 
College,  now  Assistant-Commissioner  of  Intermediate 
Education,  and  mathematics  from  Mr.  Casey,  a  Catholic 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  University.  He  considers  that  he 
made  an  excellent  choice  of  tutors,  and  he  is  convinced 
that  his  son's  religion  is  none  the  worse  for  it. 

We  have  no  wish  to  make  Trinity  a  godless  College. 
Parents  desire  religious  instruction  for  their  children, 
and  we  are  glad  that  they  should  have  it.  But  we 
desire  nothing  for  Protestants  which  we  should  deny  to 
Catholics.  If  Catholic  parents  do  not  get  religious  in- 
struction for  their  sons  in  Trinity  College,  it  is  not 
because  we  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way,  but  because  (as 
every  one  knows)  no  priest  would  get  permission  from 
his  bishop  to  give  it. 

The  cost  of  such  instruction  would  be  a  mere 
bagatelle.  The  sum  spent  yearly  on  the  religious  in- 
struction of  our  Church  of  Ireland  (and  Presbyterian) 
youth  is  quite  insignificant— if  we  take  into  account 
only  the  non-theological  students.  It  would  not  demand 
a  large  outlay  to  provide  similar  instruction  for 
Catholics.  However,  we  must  remember  the  large 
endowments  which  they  hold  for  religious  instruc- 
tion at  Maynooth,  many  times  more  than  we  have 
for  our  Divinity  School.  Some  describe  it  as  a 
monstrous  thing  that  we  have  a  Divinity  School 
at  all.  But  how  does  a  Catholic  student  suffer 
from  the  delivery  of  lectures  which  he  is  not  invited  to 
hear  ?  Our  students  of  theology  do  not  wear  any  dis- 
tinguishing garb,  so  his  eye  is  no  more  offended  than 
his  ear.  The  reason  why  our  School  of  Divinity  is  in 
Trinity  College  and  the  analogous  Catholic  School  is  in 
Maynooth  is  easily  assigned.  We,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
like  our  clergy  to  be  brought  up  with  our  laity  ;  they 
like  them  to  be  kept  apart.  Our  plan  is  much  the 
cheaper.  At  Maynooth  they  must  have  distinct  pro- 
fessors of  Greek  and  Latin  for  the  clergy.  In  Trinity 
College  in  such  subjects  the  divinity  students  attend 
the  same  lectures  as  the  rest,  and  thus  get  better  (or  at 
all  events  cheaper)  instruction  than  if  separate  teachers 
were  provided  for  themselves.  We  like  our  own 
methods  best  ;  but  we  do  not  force  our  Catholic 
countrymen  to  adopt  them,  or  even  to  commend  them. 
We  think  they  ought  to  show  the  same  liberal  spirit 
towards  us.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 
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THE  HANDEL  FESTIVAL. 

FOR  many  years  the  English  people  have  taken  the 
same  interest  and  pride  in  the  Handel  Festival  as 
they  used  at  an  earlier  date  to  take  in  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  The  two  institutions  have  been  regarded  as 
sacred  to  English  music,  and  peculiarly  deserving  of 
preservation  on  that  account.  The  coming  of  Mottl, 
Wood  and  Lamoureux,  and  the  growing  influence  of 
the  younger  men  who  know  how  music  should  be 
criticized,  have  resulted  in  the  utter  destruction  of  any 
reputation  the  Philharmonic  can  be  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed since  Chorley,  half  a  century  since,  said  it  had 
none.  The  Handel  Festival  remains.  Now  it  is  a 
very  different  affair  from  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
It  is  run  boldly  with  a  definite  object  ;  and  if  there  are 
any  profits,  every  one  knows  where  they  go  and  admits 
it  to  be  just  that  they  should  go  there.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  quite  understands  why  the  Philharmonic  is  run  ; 
the  public  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  there  are 


any  profits,  nor,  if  there  are  any,  where  they  go.  Again, 
while  the  Philharmonic  conductor  can  no  longer  be 
called  our  most  distinguished  musician— did  I  not  myself 
slay  him  in  these  columns  a  few  months  ago  ? — and  the 
Philharmonic  does  nothing  well,  the  Handel  Festival 
has  a  conductor  who  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  musical 
England  by  doing  many  things  well  for  many  years. 
Nevertheless,  those  of  us  who  have  watched  the  official 
numbers  of  those  who  attend  must  realize  that  the 
public  no  longer  takes  quite  the  old  interest  in  the 
Handel  Festival  ;  and  whether  it  is  to  keep  its  high 
estate  or  fall  to  the  level  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
is  becoming  a  serious  question.    I  want  it  to  con- 
tinue— if  only   because  the  directors  provide   an  ex- 
cellent lunch  and  it  pleases  me  to  sit  at  table  with 
a  few  able  critics  and  a  few  who  would  be  unknown 
to  the  public  did  I  not  advertise  them  at  intervals  by 
proving  how  little  they  understand  of  music  or  the  art  of 
writing  about  it.    But  the  directors  cannot  be  expected 
to  organize  a  huge   affair  like  the  Handel  Festival, 
merely  to  provide  me  with  a  lunch,  unless  the  public  sup- 
ports them  ;  and  the  public  no  longer  supports  them  so 
cordially  as  it  once  did.    It  is  all  very  well  for  some 
of  my  professional  brethren  to  talk  about   all  being 
right  with  the  Handel  Festival,  incidentally  insinuating 
that  those  who  think  all  is  not  right  love  Handel  less  than 
they  do  ;  but  all  is  not  right,  and  there  seem  to  me  good 
enough  reasons  for  the  change  in  the  public  attitude 
towards  it.     To  begin  with,  certain  works,  such  as 
"  Israel  in  Egypt"  and  "  The  Messiah,"  cannot  possibly 
be  given  in  the  Crystal  Palace  as  they  can  be  given 
in,  say,  Queen's  Hall.    The  solos  can  scarcely  be  heard 
in  the  distant  corners  ;  and  the  rapid  choruses— "  For 
unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  "  And  He  shall  purify,"  and  so 
on— cannot  be  taken  at  anything  approaching  the  proper 
pace,  first,  because  in  that  immense  building  the  tones 
would  get  hopelessly  muddled,  second,  because  that 
immense  chorus  would  itself  get  hopelessly  muddled  if 
Mr.   Manns's  beat  were  a  trifle  less  clear  than  it  is 
when  the  choruses  are  taken  slowly.    Certain  parts  of 
the  "Messiah"  and  "Israel"  are  done  excellently; 
certain  parts  are  merely  caricatured ;   and  moreover 
the  caricature  is  of  a  sort  that  can  be  appreciated  by 
everybody  who  has  heard  either  work  sung  as  Mr. 
Manns  would  have  it  sung  in  a  smaller  hall.  But 
worse  than  this  is  the  fact  that  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  Festival  is  hatefully  early  Victorian.    It  seems 
less  a  musical  than  a  religious  function.  People  go  there 
to  experience  all  the  emotions  of  a  religious  service 
without  the  inconveniences  of  a  sermon  and  a  collec- 
tion.   The  clergy  come  in  shoals  and  one  breathes  an 
overpowering  odour  of  sanctity.    People  applaud  "the 
devotional  manner"  in  which  Albani  renders  "  Come 
unto  me"  or  "  Rejoice  greatly."    Mr.  Lloyd's  vigour— 
when  he  is  vigorous — in  "Thou  shalt  dash  them" 
is  regarded  in  the  light   of  religious   fervour  ;  and 
he  is  encored  accordingly.    The  audience  wants,  and 
gets,  a  touching  break  in  the  voice  in  "  Behold,  and 
see  "  and  "  He  was  despised,"  a  wild  uproar  in  "Why 
do  the  nations  rage,"  and  a  beatific  smile,  as  of  an 
angel,  on  the  face  of  the  lady  who  sings  "  I  know  that 
my  redeemer  liveth."    The  consequence  of  all  this  is 
that  good  singing  is  at  a  discount  while  bad  singing 
combined  with  prayerful  feeling  carries  the  day  ;  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  renderings  of 
the  principal  solo  numbers  of  the  "Messiah"  would 
be  tolerated  at  no  London  concert  of  the  first  rank. 
Further,  the  majority  of  the  audience  being  at  least 
thirty  years  behind   the   times,   and  in  taste  utterly 
primitive,  bad  singing  of  the   old-fashioned   sort  is 
distinctly  preferred  to  good  singing  of  the  later  fashion, 
apart  from   religious   feeling  ;   and   when  a  popular 
soprano  mounts  with   difficulty  nearly  to  a  high  A 
flat,  and  lingers  just  beneath  it  for  a  matter  of  ninety 
seconds,  the  applause  is  indeed  overwhelming.  Popular 
basses  go  straight  through  their  songs,  throwing  the 
accents  recklessly  on  significant  and  insignificant  words 
alike,  for  all  the  world  as  if  the  language  was  abso- 
lutely without  meaning.    Popular  tenors  warble  sweet 
requests  for  their  arms  that  against  this  Gorgias  they 
may  go  ;  in  strains  of  melting  sweetness  they  request 
the  principal   bugler  to  sound  an  "  alar-r-r-r-m  "  for 
"the  brave  and  only  brave"  to  follow  "to  the  field 
again"  where  "justice  with  courage  is  worth  [pre- 
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cisely]  a  thousand  men."    The  day  for  these  things  is 
long   since   over:    they   make   the   Handel  Festival 
ridiculous   to    the     rising  generation.      The  rising 
generation   has    been    educated  by   Richter,  Mottl, 
Wood  and  Lamoureux  ;  it  has  been  to  Bayreuth  or 
learnt  from  Mr.  Dolmetsch  how  the  old-world  music 
should  be  treated  ;  it  will  not  have  music  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  suburban  religiosity  ;  and  it  will  not  go  to 
the  Handel  Festival.   Hence  the  audiences  grow  smaller 
and  smaller  as  the  old-time  supporters  die  off.  Yet 
there   is   much   worth  going   down   to   the  Crystal 
Palace  to  hear.     It  is  worth  while  listening  to  that 
glorious  mass  of  richly  coloured  tone   in    "  Zadock 
the  Priest"  and  "The  Mighty  Power";  and  if  the 
Festival  authorities  would  give  more  choruses  of  that 
build,  and  fewer  songs,  and  have  the  fewer  sung  with 
more  artistic  conscience  and  less  religion  ;  if  they  would 
sweep  away  the  old  stagers  who  have  served  their  turn 
and  give  the  finer  singers  of  the  later  order  their 
chance— if,  in  a  word,  they  would  put  to  the  finest  uses 
the  fine  material  they  have  at  hand,  the  Handel  Festival 
might  not  only  survive,  but  actually  become  a  more 
popular  institution  than  ever.     And  Handel  deserves 
his  festival  ;  for  he  is  not  only  amongst  the  very 
greatest  musicians,  but  is  certainly  the  very  greatest 
man  who  ever  followed  music  as  a  profession.  He  could 
eat  a  dinner  ordered  for  four  ;  he  stole  half  of  ' '  Israel  "  ; 
and  his  reputation  has  survived  thirty  years  of  steady 
praise  from  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett. 

Mr.  Newman  has  of  late  given  a  host  of  concerts — 
a   Paderewski    recital    and    orchestral    concert,  two 
"Thanksgiving"  concerts  on  Sunday  last,  and  a  kind 
of  "  go  as  you  please  "  concert  on  Jubilee  day.  The 
"  Thanksgiving  "  concert  was  rather  a  quaint  affair.  It 
began  with  Costa's  vile  arrangement  of  "  God  save  the 
Queen";  and  then  we  had  Dr.  Martin's  Te  Deum, 
hymns  by  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Eaton  Faning,  a  psalm 
by  Mr.  Randegger,  and  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of  Praise. 
I  confess  to  having  been  led  to  Queen's  Hall  by  a  faint 
hope  of  seeing  and  hearing  Mr.  Newman  read  some 
prayers  specially  written  for  the  occasion  by,  say,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Mr.  Newman  is  just  the 
kind  of  man  who  could  persuade  an  archbishop  to  do 
it)  ;  _but  of  this  hope  I  was  frustrate.     So  after  the 
National  Anthem  we  had  Dr.  Martin's  piece  ;  and  in  its 
way  a  very  good  piece  it  is— solid  and  what  those  who 
know  no  music  call  "  musicianly,"  but  alive  and  in  parts 
expressive  also,  and  always  effective.    It  is  a  pity  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  Messrs.  Faning's  and  Cowen's 
hymns,  which  are,  by  a  very  long  way,  the  vulgarest 
results  of  the_  tide  of  flunkeyism  that  has  recently 
swept  over  this  land.    In  the  race  of  vulgarity  Mr. 
Cowen  easily  beat  his  rival,  who  indeed  only  tried  to 
write  down  to  the  level  of  the  Eton  or  Rugby  school- 
boy, while  Mr.  Cowen  evidently  thought  rather  of  the 
music-hall  and  the  church.    Mr.  Randegger's  psalm  is 
not,  I  believe,  a  new  one  ;   but,  heard  at  a  goodly 
distance,  it  was  sufficient  to  keep  me  from  the  concert- 
room  till  all  danger  of  hearing  it  more  closely  was  past. 
Some  one  gave  me  to  understand  that  Madame  Fanny 
Moody  sang  her  share  of  it  excellently.    But  on  the 
whole  it   is  more  interesting  to  leave  these  Jubilee 
concerts  and  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  concerts 
given  by  Paderewski.     The  first,  a  piano  recital,  is 
already  old-world  history;  and  to  all  that  has  been 
written  about  it  I  need  only  add  that  Paderewski  has  in 
no  wise  improved  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  In 
fact,  while  his   playing  of  the   Beethoven  D  minor 
sonata  is  precisely  where  it  was,  his  playing  of  Chopin 
is  very  much  less  Chopinesque.    Nevertheless,  both  his 
Chopin  and  Beethoven  playing  are  immeasurably  finer 
than  what  one  gets  from  the  average  pianist  ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  crowds  of  young  and  middle-aged  ladies 
who  come  rather  to  see  than  to  hear  him,  his  recitals  are 
always  exhilarating  enough  to  attract  one.    At  the 
orchestral  concert,  conducted  by  Mr.  Wood,  Paderewski 
played  a  curious  piece  by  that  extraordinary  creature 
Litolff.    It  is  of  course  hopelessly  old-fashioned,  but 
full   of  gay   spirits,  and  infinitely  better   stuff  than 
most   of  the   piano-music   written  during    the  past 
half-century  by  Litolffs   rivals.     The    audience  pre- 
tended to   like  it  and  applauded  vociferously,  pos- 
sibly in  the  hope  of  getting  an  encore  solo  piece ; 
but  Paderewski  very  wisely  took  them  literally  and 
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made  us  hear  Litolff  right  through  again.  The  best 
thing  in  the  concert,  however,  was  not  Paderewski's 
playing,  but  Mr.  Wood's  singularly  fine  interpretation 
ot  Tschaikowsky's  "  Pathetic  "  symphony.  The  audi- 
ences, both  at  the  recital  and  the  concert,  were  im- 
mense ;  and  I  hope  Mr.  Newman  reaped  a  passable 
profit. 

Although  "  Siegfried  "  was  given  on  Monday  night, 
with  Jean  de  Reszke  as  principal  man,  it  will  be  wiser  to 
leave  a  discussion  of  it  until  next  week,  for  one  must 
hear  a  performance  of  the  sort  at  least  twice  before 
anything  like  a  judgment  can  be  passed  on  it.  Wednes- 
day s  big  night  at  Covent  Garden  offered  no  special 
attractions,  but  rather  the  reverse,  to  a  musical  critic  ; 
and  I  understand  the   theatre  was  crammed  to  the 
ceiling  with  Royalties,  Indians  and  others  who  know 
nothing  of  music  and  take  no  interest  in  it.    The  pro- 
gramme, chosen,  I  am  informed,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  a  piece  of  vulgarity  which  could  only  be  contrived 
in  England.    There  are  dozens  of  fine  works,  any  one 
of  which  might  have  been  given  on  what  pretended 
to  be  a  great  state  occasion— for  instance,  Gluck's 
"Orfeo"  or  "Iphigenia,"  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni"or 
"Figaro,"  Beethoven's  "  Fidelio  "  or  Weber's  "  Frei- 
schiitz,"  or  even,  with  Jean  here  to  take  the  big  parts 
"Tristan"  or  "Siegfried"  or  "The  Mastersingers." 
But  none  of  these  suited  the  taste  of  the  Royal  rulers 
of  this  land,  so  a  hodge-podge  programme,  consisting 
of  Act  II.  of  "Tannhauser,"  Act  III.  of  "Romeo," 
and  Act  IV.  of  "The  Huguenots,"  was  drawn  up. 
And  then  a  great  portion  of  the  Press  shouted  for 
joy  and   told   us   of  the  mighty  things   the  Royal 
Family  had  done  for  music!    Of  course  many  people 
try  to  explain  a  silly  programme  like  Wednesday's  by 
saying  that  the  night  was  a  social  and  not  a  musical 
one,  or  that  the  programme  was  chosen  by  official 
personages,  and  so  on.    I  have  noticed  that  whenever 
something  not  too  creditable  to  the  artistic  taste  of  the 
Royal  Family  happens,  it  has  been  done  by  an  official  ; 
but  the  first  reason  is  a  better  one.     It  amounts  to 
this  :  that  society  wants  a  vulgar  hodge-podge,  and  the 
Royal  Family  has  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  pro- 
viding one.    It  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  say  that  their 
taste  is  poor:  the  truth  rather  is  that  they  have  no 
taste  whatever.  jt  p 

LORENZACCIO. 

"  All  Alive,  oh  !  "  A  farce  in  three  acts,  by  A.  Bisson 
and  A.  Sylvaine.    Strand  Theatre,  16  June,  1897. 

"  Lorenzaccio."  A  drama  in  five  acts,  by  Alfred  de 
Musset.  Adapted  for  the  stage  by  M.  Armand 
d'Artois.    Adelphi  Theatre,  17  June,  1897. 


V\/THAT  was   the  Romantic   movement?     I  don't 
v  v    know,  though  I  was  under  its  spell  in  my  youth. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  it  was  a  freak  of  the  human  imagi- 
nation, which  created  an  imaginary  past,  an  imaginary 
heroism,  an  imaginary  poetry  out  of  what  appears  to 
those  of  us  who  are  no  longer  in  the  vein  for  it  as  the 
show  in  a  theatrical  costumier's  shop  window.  Every- 
body tells  you  that  it  began  with  somebody  and  ended 
with  somebody  else  ;  but  all  its  beginners  were  antici- 
pated ;  and  it  is  going  on  still.    Byron's  Laras  and 
Corsairs  look  like  the  beginning  of  it  to  an  elderly 
reader  until  he  recollects  "The  Castle  of  Otranto"; 
yet  "The  Castle  of  Otranto  "is  not  so  romantic  as 
Otway's  "Venice  Preserved,"  which,  again,  is  no  more 
romantic  than  the  tales  of  the  knights  errant  beloved 
of  Don  Quixote.    Romance  is  always,  I  think,  a  pro- 
duct of  ennui,  an  attempt  to  escape  from  a  condition  in 
which  real  life  appears  empty,  prosaic  and  boresome  — 
therefore  essentially  a  gentlemanly  product.    The  man 
who  has  grappled  with  real  life,  flesh  to  flesh  and  spirit 
to   spirit,   has   little   patience   with  fools'  paradises. 
When  Carlyle  said  to  the  emigrants,  "  Here  and  now  is 
your  America,"  he  spoke  as  a  realist  to  romanticists  ; 
and  Ibsen  was  of  the  same  mind  when  he  finally  decided 
that  there  is  more  tragedy  in  the  next  suburban  villa 
than  in  a  whole  imaginary  Italy  of  unauthentic  Borgias. 
Indeed,  in  our  present  phase,  romance  has  become  the 
literary   trade   of  imaginative   weaklings  who  have 
neither  the  energy  to  gain  experience  of  life  nor  the 
genius  to  divine  it  :  wherefore  I  would  have  the  State 
establish  a  public  Department  of  Literature,  which 
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should  affix  to  every  romance  a  brief  dossier  of  the 
author.  For  example  : — "The  writer  of  this  story  has 
no  ascertainable  qualifications  for  dealing  with  the  great 
personages  and  events  of  history.  His  mind  is  stored 
with  fiction,  and  his  imagination  inflamed  with  alcohol. 
His  books,  full  of  splendid  sins,  in  no  respect  reflect 
his  life,  as  he  is  too  timid  not  to  be  conventionally 
respectable,  and  has  never  fought  a  man  or  tempted  a 
woman.  He  cannot  box,  fence,  or  ride,  and  is  afraid, 
to  master  the  bicycle.  He  appears  to  be  kept  alive 
mainly  by  the  care  of  his  wife,  a  plain  woman,  much 
worn  by  looking  after  him  and  the  children.  He  is 
unconscious  that  he  has  any  duties  as  a  citizen  ;  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Literature  has  failed  to  ex- 
tract from  him  any  intelligible  answer  to  a  question  as 
to  the  difference  between  an  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  public  are  therefore 
warned  to  attach  no  practical  importance  to  the  feats 
of  swordsmanship,  the  breakneck  rides,  the  intrigues 
with  Semiramis,  Cleopatra  and  Catherine  of  Russia, 
and  the  cabinet  councils  of  Julius  Caesar,  Charlemagne, 
Richelieu  and  Napoleon,  as  described  in  his  works  ; 
and  he  is  hereby  declared  liable  to  quadruple  assess- 
ment for  School  Board  rates  in  consideration  of  his 
being  the  chief  beneficiary,  so  far,  by  the  efforts  made 
in  the  name  of  popular  education  to  make  reading  and 
writing  coextensive  with  popular  ignorance." 

For  all  that,  the  land  of  dreams  is  a  wonderful  place  ; 
and  the  great  Romancers  who  found  the  key  of  its 
gates  were  no  Alnaschars.  These  artists,  inspired 
neither  by  faith  and  beatitude,  nor  by  strife  and  realiza- 
tion, were  neither  saints  nor  crusaders,  but  pure 
enchanters,  who  conjured  up  a  region  where  existence 
touches  you  delicately  to  the  very  heart,  and  where 
mysteriously  thrilling  people,  secretly  known  to  you  in 
dreams  of  your  childhood,  enact  a  life  in  which  terrors 
are  as  fascinating  as  delights ;  so  that  ghosts  and 
death,  agony  and  sin,  become,  like  love  and  victory, 
phases  of  an  unaccountable  ecstasy.  Goethe  bathed 
by  moonlight  in  the  Rhine  to  learn  this  white  magic, 
and  saturated  even  the  criticism  and  didacticism  of 
"Faust"  with  the  strangest  charm  by  means  of  it. 
Mozart  was  a  most  wonderful  enchanter  of  this  kind  : 
he  drove  very  clever  men — Oublicheff,  for  example — 
clean  out  of  their  wits  by  his  airs  from  heaven  and 
blasts  from  hell  in  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  "  and  "  Don 
Giovanni."  From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Art  went  crazy  in  its 
search  for  spells  and  dreams  ;  and  many  artists  who, 
being  neither  Mozarts  nor  Goethes,  had  their  minds 
burnt  up  instead  of  cleansed  by  "  the  sacred  fire,"  yet 
could  make  that  fire  cast  shadows  that  gave  unreal 
figures  a  strange  majesty,  and  phantom  landscapes  a 
"  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land."  These  phrases 
which  I  quote  were  then  the  commonplaces  of  critics' 
rhapsodies. 

To-day,  alas  ! — I  mean  thank  goodness  ! — all  this 
rhapsodizing  makes  people  stare  at  me  as  at  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  The  lithographs  of  Delacroix,  the  ghostly 
tam-tam  march  in  "  Robert  the  Devil,"  the  tinkle  of 
the  goat's  bell  in  "Dinorah,"  the  illustrations  of  Gus- 
tave  Dord,  mean  nothing  to  the  elect  of  this  stern 
generation  but  an  unintelligible  refuse  of  bad  drawing, 
barren,  ugly  orchestral  tinkering,  senseless  and  debased 
ambition.  We  have  been  led  forth  from  the  desert  in 
which  these  mirages  were  always  on  the  horizon  to  a 
land  overflowing  with  reality  and  earnestness.  But  if 
I  were  to  be  stoned  for  it  this  afternoon  by  fervent 
Wagnerites  and  Ibsenites,  I  must  declare  that  the 
mirages  were  once  dear  and  beautiful,  and  that  the 
whole  Wagnsrian  criticism  of  them,  however  salutary 
(I  have  been  myself  one  of  its  most  ruthless  practitioners), 
has  all  along  been  a  pious  dialectical  fraud,  because 
it  applies  the  tests  of  realism  and  revelation  to  the  arts 
of  illusion  and  transfiguration.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Building  Act  the  palaces  built  by  Mr.  Brock,  the 
pyrotechnist,  may  be  most  pestilent  frauds  ;  but  that 
only  shows  that  Mr.  Brock's  point  of  view  is  not  that  of 
the  Building  Act,  though  it  might  be  very  necessary  to 
deliberately  force  that  criticism  on  his  works  if  real  archi- 
tecture showed  signs  of  being  seduced  by  the  charms 
of  his  coloured  fires.  It  was  just  such  an  emergency  that 
compelled  Wagner  to  resort  to  the  pious  dialectical  fraud 
against  his  old  romanticist  loves.    Their  enchantments 


were  such  that  their  phantasms,  which  genius  alone 
could  sublimate  from  real  life,  became  the  models  after 
which  the  journeyman  artist  worked  and  was  taught  to 
work,  blinding  him  to  nature  and  reality,  from  which 
alone  his  talent  could  gain  nourishment  and  originality, 
and  setting  him  to  waste  his  life  in  outlining  the 
shadows  of  shadows,  with  the  result  that  Romanticism 
became,  at  second  hand,  the  blight  and  dry  rot  of  Art. 
Then  all  the  earnest  spirits,  from  Ruskin  and  the  pre- 
Raphaelites  to  Wagner  and  Ibsen,  rose  up  and  made 
war  on  it.  Salvator  Rosa,  the  romantic  painter,  went 
down  before  the  preaching  of  Ruskin  as  Delacroix  has 
gone  down  before  the  practice  of  John  Maris,  Von 
Uhde,  and  the  "impressionists"  and  realists  whose 
work  led  up  to  them.  Meyerbeer  was  brutally 
squelched,  and  Berlioz  put  out  of  countenance,  by  the 
preaching  and  practice  of  Wagner.  And  after  Ibsen — 
nay,  even  after  the  cup-and-saucer  realists — we  no 
longer  care  for  Schiller  ;  Victor  Hugo,  on  his  spurious, 
violently  romantic  side,  only  incommodes  us  ;  and  the 
spirit  of  such  a  wayward  masterpiece  of  Romanticism 
as  Alfred  de  Musset's  "  Lorenzaccio  "  would  miss  fire 
with  us  altogether  if  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  wade 
through  the  morass  of  pseudo-medieval  Florentine 
chatter  with  which  it  begins. 

De  Musset,  though  a  drunkard,  with  his  mind 
always  derelict  in  the  sea  of  his  imagination,  yet  had 
the  sacred  fire.  "Lorenzaccio"  is  a  reckless  play, 
broken  up  into  scores  of  scenes  in  the  Shakespearean 
manner,  but  without  Shakespeare's  workmanlike  eye  to 
stage  business  and  to  cumulative  dramatic  effect ;  for 
half  these  scenes  lead  nowhere  ;  and  the  most  gaily 
trivial  of  them — that  in  which  the  two  children  fight — 
is  placed  in  the  fifth  act,  after  the  catastrophe,  which 
takes  place  in  the  fourth.  According  to  all  the  rules,  the 
painterTebaldeo  must  have  been  introduced  tostabsome- 
body  later  on,  instead  of  merely  to  make  Lorenzaccio 
feel  like  a  cur ;  Filippo  Strozzi  is  a  Virginius-Lear 
wasted  ;  the  Marquise  was  plainly  intended  for  some- 
thing very  fine  in  the  seventeenth  act,  if  the  play  ever 
got  so  far ;  and  Lorenzaccio's  swoon  at  the  sight  of  a 
sword  in  the  first  act  remains  a  mystery  to  the  end  of 
the  play.  False  starts,  dropped  motives,  no-thorough- 
fares, bewilder  the  expert  in  "  construction  "  all  through  ; 
but  none  the  less  the  enchanter  sustains  his  illusion  :  you 
are  always  in  the  Renaissant  Italian  city  of  the  Roman- 
ticist imagination,  a  murderous  but  fascinating  place  ; 
and  the  characters,  spectral  as  they  are,  are  yet  as 
distinct  and  individual  as  Shakespeare's,  some  of  them — 
Salviati,  for  instance — coming  out  with  the  rudest 
force  in  a  mere  mouthful  of  lines.  Only,  the  force  never 
becomes  realism  :  the  romantic  atmosphere  veils  and 
transfigures  everything  :  Lorenzaccio  himself,  though 
his  speeches  bite  with  the  suddenest  vivacity,  never 
emerges  from  the  mystic  twilight  of  which  he  seems  to 
be  only  a  fantastic  cloud,  and  no  one  questions  the 
consistency  of  the  feet  stealing  through  nameless  infamy 
and  the  head  raised  to  the  stars.  In  the  Romantic  school 
horror  was  naturally  akin  to  sublimity. 

In  the  Romantic  school,  too,  there  was  nothing  incon- 
gruous in  the  man's  part  being  played  by  a  woman, 
since  the  whole  business  was  so  subtly  pervaded  by  sex 
instincts  that  a  woman  never  came  amiss  to  a  romanti- 
cist. To  him  she  was  not  a  human  being  or  a  fellow- 
creature,  but  simply  the  incarnated  divinity  of  sex. 
And  I  regret  to  add  that  women  rather  liked  being 
worshipped  on  false  pretences  at  first.  In  America  they 
still  do.  So  they  play  men's  parts  fitly  enough  in 
the  Romantic  school ;  and  the  contralto  in  trunk  hose 
is  almost  a  natural  organic  part  of  romantic  opera. 
Consequently,  the  announcement  that  Sarah  Bernhardt 
was  to  play  Lorenzaccio  was  by  no  means  incongruous 
and  scandalous,  as,  for  instance,  a  proposal  on  her  part 
to  play  the  Master  Builder  would  have  been.  Twenty 
years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  a  stage  manager  who 
really  understood  the  work,  she  would  probably  have 
given  us  a  memorable  sensation  with  it.  As  it  is — 
well,  as  it  is,  perhaps  you  had  better  go  and  judge  for 
yourself.    A  stall  will  only  cost  you  a  guinea. 

Perhaps  I  am  a  prejudiced  critic  of  French  acting, 
as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  simply  English  acting  fifty 
years  out  of  date,  always  excepting  the  geniuses  like 
Coquelin  and  R^jane,  and  the  bold  pioneers  like  Lugne" 
Poe  and  his  company.    The  average  Parisian  actor  was 
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quaint  and  interesting  to  me  at  first ;  and  his  peculiar 
mechanical  cadence,  which  he  learns  as  brainlessly  as  a 
costermonger  learns  his  street  cry,  did  not  drive  me 
mad  as  it  does  now.    I  have  even  wished  that  English 
actors  were  taught  their  alphabet  as  he  is  taught  his. 
But  I  have  worn  off*  his  novelty  by  this  time  ;  and  I 
now  perceive  that  he  is  quite  the  worst  actor  in  the 
world.    Every  year  Madame  Bernhardt  comes  to  us 
with  a  new  play,  in  which  she  kills  somebody  with  any 
weapon  from  a  hairpin  to  a  hatchet  ;  intones  a  great 
■deal  of  dialogue  as  a  sample  of  what  is  called  "  the 
golden  voice,"  to  the  great  delight  of  our  curates,  who 
all  produce  more  or  less  golden  voices  by  exactly  the 
same  trick  ;  goes  through  her  well-known  feat  of  tear- 
ing a  passion  to  tatters  at  the  end  of  the  second  or 
fourth  act,  according  to  the  length  of  the  piece  ;  serves 
out  a  certain   ration  of  the  celebrated   smile ;  and 
between  whiles  gets  through  any  ordinary  acting  that 
may  be  necessary  in  a  thoroughly   businesslike  and 
competent  fashion.     This  routine  constitutes  a  per- 
manent exhibition,  which  is   refurnished   every  year 
with  fresh  scenery,  fresh  dialogue,  and  a  fresh  author, 
whilst  remaining  itself  invariable.    Still,  there  are  real 
parts  in  Madame  Bernhardt's   repertory   which  date 
from  the  days  before  the  travelling  show  was  opened  ; 
and  she  is  far  too   clever  a  woman,  and  too  well 
endowed  with  stage  instinct,  not  to  rise,  in  an  off- 
handed, experimental  sort  of  way,  to  the  more  obvious 
points  in  such  an  irresistible  new  part  as  Magda.  So 
I  had  hopes,  when  I  went  to  see  "  Lorenzaccio,"  that  the 
fascination  which,  as  Dona  Sol,  she   once   gave  to 
41  Hernani,"  might  be  revived  by  De  Musset's  romanti- 
cism.    Those  hopes  did  not  last  a  minute  after  her 
first  entry.    When  the  retort  "  Une  insulte  de  pretre  doit 
se  faire   en   latin "   was  intoned  on  one   note  with 
Melissindian  sweetness,  like  a  sentimental  motto  out  of 
a   cracker,    I    concluded   that  we   were   to  have  no 
Lorenzaccio,  and  that  poor  De  Musset's  play  was  only 
a  new  pretext  for  the  old  exhibition.    But  that  con- 
clusion, though  sound  in  the  main,  proved  a  little  too 
sweeping.    Certainly  the  Lorenzaccio  of  De  Musset, 
the  filthy  wretch  who  is  a  demon  and  an  angel,  with 
his   fierce,    serpent-tongued     repartees,     his  subtle 
blasphemies,  his  cynical  levity  playing  over  a  passion  of 
horror  at  the  wickedness  and  cowardice  of  the  world 
that  tolerates  him,  is  a  conception  which  Madame 
Bernhardt  has  failed  to  gather  from  the  text — if  she  has 
troubled  herself  to  gather  any  original  imaginative  con- 
ception from  it,  which  I  cannot  help  doubting.  But 
the  scene  of  the  stealing  of  the  coat  of  mail,  with  its 
incorporated  fragment  of  the  earlier   scene  with  the 
painter,  was  excellently  played  ;  and  the  murder  scene 
was  not  a  bad  piece  of  acting  of  a  heavy  conventional 
kind,  such  as  a  good  Shakespearean  actor  of  the  old 
school   would    turn  on   before    killing    Duncan  or 
Desdemona,  or  in  declaiming  "  Oh  that  this  too  too 
solid   flesh  would   melt !  "      I  seriously   suggest  to 
Madame  Bernhardt  that  she  might  do  worse  than  at- 
tempt a  round  of  Shakespearean  heroes.    Only,  I  beg 
her  not  to  get  M.  Armand  d'Artois  to  arrange  Shake- 
speare's plays  for  the  stage  as  he  has  so  kindly  arranged 
*'  Lorenzaccio." 

The  company  supporting  Madame  Bernhardt  is,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  up  to  standard  requirements.  They 
delivered  De  Musset's  phrases  in  the  usual  French 
manner,  so  that  the  words  "Alexandre  de  Medicis  " 
rang  through  my  head  all  night  like  "  extra  special"  or 
"Tuppence  a  barskit."  Only  one  actor  succeeded  in 
pronouncing  "  Strozzi  "  properly  ;  and  even  he  drew  the 
line  at  Venturi,  which  became  frankly  French.  And 
yet  when  Mr.  Terriss,  with  British  straightforwardness, 
makes  the  first  syllable  in  Valclos  rhyme  to  "hall," 
and  pronounces  "  Contesse  "  like  contest  with  the  final 
t  omitted,  the  British  playgoer  whispers  that  you  would 
never  hear  a  French  actor  doing  such  a  thing.  The 
truth  is  that  if  Mr.  Terriss  were  to  speak  as  we  have 
often  heard  M.  Mounet  Sully  speak,  he  would  be 
removed  to  an  asylum  until  he  showed  signs  of  return- 
ing humanity.  As  a  rule,  when  an  Englishman  can  act, 
he  knows  better  than  to  waste  that  invaluable  talent  on 
the  stage  ;  so  that  in  England  an  actor  is  mostly  a  man 
who  cannot  act  well  enough  to  be  allowed  to  perform 
anywhere  except  in  a  theatre.  In  France,  an  actor  is  a 
man  who  has  not  common  sense  enough  to  behave 


naturally.  And  that,  I  imagine,  is  just  what  the 
English  actor  was  half  a  century  ago. 

"All  Alive,  oh  "  at  the  Strand  (the  name  reminds  me 
of  "Alexandre  de  Med'cis-is-is-is  ")  is  a  piece  of  tom- 
foolery with  which  criticism  on  its  high  horse  absolutely 
declines  to  concern  itself.  There  are  one  or  two  funny 
notions  in  it,  at  which  I  confess  to  having  laughed  ;  and 
the  acting  is  much  better  than  the  play.  Mr.  James 
Leigh's  auctioneer  is  a  capital  piece  of  mimicry  ;  and 
Mr.  Compton  Coutts  makes  a  good  deal  of  the  solicitor 
who  lost  his  memory  immediately  after  passing  his 
examination.  Mr.  Kinghorne  and  Mr.  Fred.  Thorne 
also  do  wonders  ;  but  Mr.  Bourchier's  part  is  beyond 
redemption  :  it  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  prevent  it 
from  absolutely  discrediting  him.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

'  I  "HE  Jubilee  has  come  and  gone  ;  but  the  "  House" 
■*■  in  Throgmorton  Street  seems  almost  as  inert  as 
the  "House"  at  Westminster,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  business  doing.  The  good  traffic  returns  of  the 
Home  Railways  have  not  had  much  effect  on  prices, 
which  were  already  extraordinarily  high  ;  and  Foreign 
stocks,  although  firm,  have  scarcely  been  dealt  in  at 
all.  There  have  indeed  been  continued  symptoms  of  a 
better  tone  in  the  American  Market,  and  the  fact  that 
prices  have  tended  in  the  same  direction  for  more  than 
two  days  consecutively  has  emboldened  some  financial 
prophets  to  declare  that  a  "  boom  "  is  at  hand.  But 
we  have  heard  the  same  thing  before.  Speculative 
dealings  in  this  market  are  simply  a  "gamble,"  in 
which  the  outsider  takes  a  hand  at  considerable  dis- 
advantage, and  we  imagine  that  no  one  nowadays 
would  recommend  American  Railways  as  an  invest- 
ment. We  prefer  to  pin  our  faith  to  the  best  securities 
in  the  South  African  Market,  which  show  a  further  rise 
this  week.  Those  of  our  readers  who  took  our  advice 
to  buy  Ferreiras  at  16,  Crown  Reefs  at  9,  and  New 
Heriots  at  *j\  have  already  sufficient  reason  to  congratu- 
late themselves  ;  but  even  now  these  shares  are  cheap 
at  20},  1  if  and  8\  respectively,  and  we  predict  a  further 
rise. 

The  prospects  of  the  leading  Indian  gold  mines  have 
somewhat  improved.  The  splitting  of  both  the  Mysore 
and  Champion  Reef  appears  to  have  been  successful. 
Mysore  £1  shares,  which  in  December  were  quoted  at 
8$,  are  now  5J,  with  a  face  value  of  10s.  each,  and 
Champion  Reefs  are  now  quoted  at  4!  for  the  10s. 
sh  ares.  The  dividend  of  the  first-named  Company  for 
1896  amounted  to  100  per  cent.  The  yield  per  month 
is  now  over  10,000  oz.  with  90  stamps  working.  Sixty 
heavy  stamps  are  shortly  to  be  added,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  cyanide  plant  is  to  be  increased  from  2,000  to 
6,000  tons  a  month.  In  the  case  of  Champion  Reefs,  the 
dividend  last  year  amounted  to  67^  per  cent,  with  140 
stamps  working  ;  and  the  returns  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year  show  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1896.  In  the  Nundy- 
droog  Mine  both  the  stamps  and  the  cyanide  plant  will 
shortly  be  increased,  while  the  returns  for  the  end  of  May 
are  considerably  in  increase  of  last  year.  For  1896  the 
dividend  amounted  to  32^  per  cent.  As  to  the  Ooregum 
Mine,  the  reserves  at  the  end  of  last  year  are  given  at 
66,000  tons,  while  the  dividends  declared  for  1896  were 
30  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary,  and  40  per  cent,  on  the 
Preference  shares.  The  little  Coromandel  Mine  has 
just  entered  the  list  of  dividend-payers  with  5  per  cent. 
In  proportion  to  its  size,  the  prospects  are  stated  to  be 
exceptional. 

The  bulk  of  the  contents  of  the  "  Board  of  Trade 
Journal"  is  this  month  as  stale  as  ever,  and  the  better 
part  of  the  remainder  is  as  fatuous  as  the  responsible 
officials  have  taught  us  to  expect.  There  are  one  or 
two  features,  however,  which,  in  a  measure,  retrieve 
the  whole  mass  from  the  charge  of  being  utterly  value- 
less. We  have  extracts  from  the  reports  of  some 
American  Consuls  in  this  country  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  "  American  competition  on  (sic)  British 
markets."  It  would  occupy  a  good  half  column  of  this 
paper  simply  to  enumerate  the  articles  of  American 
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manufacture  referred  to  in  these  reports  as  having 
gained  a  footing  in  the  home  market  of  this 
country.  They  include  iron  and  steel,  machinery, 
leather,  cotton  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  hardware  and 
cutlery,  bicycles,  sewing  machines,  paper,  wood  manu- 
factures, electrical  supplies,  and  so  forth.  In  another 
paper,  based  on  a  report  of  our  Commercial  Attach^ 
at  Berlin,  it  is  stated  that  in  March  1896  the  length 
of  light  railways  in  the  German  Empire  was  811 
miles  as  compared  with  238  miles  in  1886,  and  details 
are  given  of  nineteen  new  branch  lines,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  .£3,470,800,  which  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  add.  From  the  same  report  we  learn  that  the 
German  output  of  coal  last  year  was  85,639,000  tons, 
an  increase  of  6,470,000  tons  on  1895.  The  text  of  the 
new  French  Sugar  Law  furnishes  its  own  commentary 
upon  the  gospel  according  to  Mr.  Cobden,  and  those 
who  are  concerned  with  our  silk  trade  should  note  that 
the  United  Kingdom  last  year  took  from  Lyons  and 
St.  Etienne  silk  goods  to  the  value  of  .£5,042,400 
(against  .£4,795,560  in  1895)  out  of  a  total  export  of 
^£9,950,480. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  country's  trade  this  year,  over  which  the 
optimistic  ones  have  been  uttering  raptures,  is  repre- 
sented by  imports  and  by  exports  of  foreign  and  Colonial 
merchandise,  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  goods 
during  the  five  months  showing  a  net  decrease  of 
,£265,224.  It  is  worth  while  looking  somewhat  closely 
into  the  details  of  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  to  see 
wherein  the  "gain"  in  imports  lies.  In  wheat  we  have 
an  increase  of  ,£2,166,000  as  compared  with  the  five 
months  of  last  year  ;  in  wheat  meal  and  flour  ,£313,000 ; 
in  bacon  ,£607,000;  in  fresh  beef  ,£260,000;  in  hams 
,£161,000;  in  butter  ,£307,000  ;  in  eggs  ,£158,000  ;  in 
fish,  cured  or  salted,  ,£156,000  ;  and  in  condensed 
milk  ,£115,000.  The  principal  decreases  have  been 
^1,430,000  in  unrefined  sugar,  .£716,000  in  refined 
sugar,  ,£263,000  in  lard,  ,£67,000  in  potatoes,  ,£200,000 
in  fresh  mutton,  though  this  at  most  has  increased 
again  during  the  last  couple  of  months,  and  ,£86,100 
in  preserved  meat.  To  be  sure  the  blessings  of  Free- 
trade  are  inestimable  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  no 
other  country  in  the  world  would  allow  foreigners  to 
dump  down  on  its  shores  ever-increasing  quantities  of 
wheat,  bacon,  beef,  butter,  eggs,  and  so  forth,  and 
pay  nothing  for  the  privilege. 

With  any  increase  in  the  imports  of  metals  and  raw 
materials  for  manufacture  (flax  excepted)  we  have  no 
fault  to  find,  because  we  have  become  essentially  a 
manufacturing  people,  and  must  have  the  wherewithal 
to  manufacture,  else  we  die  ;  and  because  upon  our 
ability  to  progress  in  this  direction  rests  our  ability  to 
pay  foreigners  for  the  articles  of  food  which  we  cannot 
under  existing  circumstances  produce  ourselves.  But 
being  a  manufacturing  nation,  it  is  scarcely  to  our 
advantage  to  purchase  our  manufactured  goods  from 
abroad.  Last  year  we  imported  articles  of  this  class  to 
the  value  of  £81,250,000,  an  increase  of  ,£5,650,000  on 
1895,  and  ^12,326,000  on  1894.  For  the  five  months 
ended  May  of  this  year  values  have  run  to  .£36,532, 153, 
or  an  increase  of  ,£2,500,000  on  the  same  period  of  last 
year,  and  of  ,£5,900,000  on  1895.  The  man  who  can 
derive  consolation  from  these  figures  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. Among  all  the  groups  enumerated,  it 
is  possible  to  find  only  eight  which  show  a  dimi- 
nution as  compared  with  last  year,  and  of  these, 
linen  and  woollen  yarns,  silk  broad  stuffs,  and  mis- 
cellaneous iron  and  steel  goods  are'  the  only  note- 
worthy items.  And  is  it  not  anomalous  in  regard  to 
these  that  we,  the  great  producers,  should  this  year 
have  imported  6,370,216  lbs.  of  linen  yarn,  6,878,696  lbs. 
of  woollen  yarn,  and  silk  stuffs  to  the  value  of 
,£4,540,464,  and  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  to  the 
value  of  ,£1,500,000?  Imports  of  cotton  goods  have 
gone  up  by  ,£346,000  ;  paper  by  .£110,000  ;  silk  ribbons 
by  ,£87,000;  watches  by  ,£247,000  (total  value 
,£531,372)  ;  and  woollen  manufactures  by  ,£370,000. 
France  is  our  chief  source  of  supply  for  woollens  ;  we 
have  received  from  her  40,447,600  yards  this  year  to 
date.  It  seems  that,  while  we  supply  the  world  with 
woollens,  we  prefer  to  buy  for  our  own  use  from  France. 


The  unfair  attitude  of  the  "  Times  "  towards  bimetal- 
lism is  notorious,  and  has  been  frequently  exposed. 
For  once  it  has  thoroughly  sold  itself  in  its  eager- 
ness to  make  a  point.  A  telegram  from  "our  own 
(U.S.)  Correspondent"  in  the  "Times"  of  5  June 
ascribed  to  the  U.S.  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  the 
statement — astounding  in  face  of  Mr.  McKinley's 
well-known  pledges  and  actions — that  the  Administra- 
tion purposed  setting  to  work  immediately  to  "  put  the 
currency  of  the  country  on  a  sound  and  enduring  gold 
basis."  A  leading  article  on  the  8th  gives  prominence 
to  the  words.  But  Mr.  Gage  said  nothing  about  gold. 
The  word  he  used  was  "solid"  ;  and  the  "Times"  had 
to  explain,  on  the  18th,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Grenfell,  that 
the  word  reached  it  in  the  telegram  as  "  sold."  This 
being  manifestly  nonsense,  it  conjectured  "  gold." 
Every  one  is  entitled  to  an  opinion,  but  no  dne  is 
entitled  to  distort  facts.  It  may  seem  to  ordinary 
mortals  that,  instead  of  evolving  such  an  important 
word  out  of  its  inner  consciousness  and  proceeding  to 
thunder  on  it  askew,  the  "  Times  "  would  have  done 
better  to  wire  back  to  New  York  and  find  out  what  the 
sentence  was.  If  it  would  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
what  Mr.  McKinley's  programme  really  is,  it  might  be 
better  still. 

The  whole  of  the  Mexican  Six  per  Cent,  bonds, 
amounting  to  igk  millions,  are  open  for  redemption  next 
year  by  the  Government,  and  a  conversion  scheme  is 
now  being  carried  out.  It  is  understood  that  the  Go- 
vernment are  in  favour  of  the  proposal  for  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent,  all  round  in  the  railway  rates,  and  that 
afterwards  the  Companies  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  system  which  has  proved  so  efficient  in  Argentina — 
namely,  the  readjustment  of  rates  concurrently  with 
and  according  to  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  gold  pre- 
mium. The  depreciation  of  the  silver  dollar  has 
proved  a  great  deterrent  to  railway  and  general  indus- 
trial enterprise  in  the  Republic,  and  the  lightening  of 
this  must  sooner  or  later  improve  the  credit  of  Mexico. 

Prospects  of  satisfactory  investments  in  Mexican 
railways  seem  to  be  becoming  recognized,  the  result 
having  been  a  specially  buoyant  feeling  in  almost  every 
security  in  this  section.  The  earnings  for  the  past  five 
months  show  fair  increases,  while  recent  returns 
show  no  signs  of  falling  off.  Mexican  National  "A" 
Bonds,  to  which  we  referred  last  week,  are  still 
a  strong  market,  while  the  Mexican  Central  Three 
per  Cent.  Income  Bonds  should  prove  a  remunerative 
speculation  at  the  present  quotation.  The  full  interest 
on  these  only  requires  an  extra  $500,000,  after  the 
claims  of  the  Four  per  Cent.  Mortgage  Bonds  have 
been  paid  ;  so  that  the  present  price,  which  is  about  21, 
should  induce  purchasers  to  hope  for  at  least  a  return 
to  last  year's  quotation  of  26,  when  the  returns  and 
prospects  of  the  line  were  not  nearly  so  good  as  at 
present.  Should  the  sliding-scale  of  rates  be  approved 
by  the  Government,  this,  with  all  other  lines,  will 
materially  benefit  by  the  change. 

The  official  figures  relating  to  the  operations  of 
Indian  railways  last  year  show  that  the  gross  earnings 
amounted  to  R.  253,660,000,  or  a  decrease  of  R. 8,708,600 
on  1895,  and  the  net  earnings  to  R.131,683,550,  or  a 
decrease  of  R.9,486,600.  Having  regard  to  the  dislo- 
cation of  trade  occasioned  by  the  plague,  and  more 
especially  by  the  failure  of  crops  and  the  famine,  these 
unsatisfactory  results  are  not  surprising.  In  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  there  was  an  increase  of 
7,750,000  (due  in  part  presumably  to  the  exodus  from 
Bombay),  the  total  being  161,000,000.  The  loss 
occurred  in  goods  traffic,  which  fell  away  as  to  quantity 
by  18  per  cent,  and  as  to  earnings  by  6h  per  cent. 
The  net  loss  to  the  Government,  after  allowing  for 
the  guaranteed  interest  charges,  works  out  at 
R.  23,800,000,  as  compared  with  R.i  1,800,000  for 
the  official  year  1895-6.  The  total  length  of  railway 
open  on  31  March  last  was  20,390  miles,  which  gives 
an  increase  on  the  twelvemonths  of  713  miles.  The 
length  of  line  at  present  under  construction  or  sanc- 
tioned is  4, 192  miles,  which  brings  the  total  to  24,582 
miles,  as  compared  with  23,520  miles  last  year.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  temporary  set-back  experienced 
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last  year  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  any  serious 
modification  of  the  programme  mapped  out  recently — 
which  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  because  we  believe  the 
provision  of  railways  in  India  cannot  proceed  too 
rapidly. 

The  Foreign  Office  has  at  last  awakened  to  the  danger 
threatened  to  our  tin-plate  trade  by  the  growth  of  the 
American  industry,  on  which  it  has  just  issued  a  special 
report.  This  is  written  by  Mr.  O'Beirne,  Second 
Secretary  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Washington,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  observations 
of  the  British  Consul  at  Philadelphia  to  which  we  re- 
ferred a  fortnight  ago.  The  quantity  of  tin  and  tin- 
plate  consumed  throughout  the  United  States  in  the 
twelve  months  ended  30  June,  1896,  has  been  estimated 
in  a  United  States  Government  return  at  692,000,000  lbs. 
Of  this,  307,000,000  lbs.  was  of  home  manufacture  ; 
the  rest  was  imported  from  South  Wales.  The  average 
annual  consumption  for  the  four  years  ended  1890  was 
650,000,000  lbs.,  so  that  there  has  been  no  great  in- 
crease in  the  demand.  But  in  1890  nearly  every  foot 
of  tin-plate  used  in  America  was  made  in  this  country  ; 
which  means  that  we  have  lost  nearly  one-half  of  our 
trade  in  the  space  of  six  years.  Mr.  O'Beirne  says 
there  are  now  180  mills  working.  Eleven  more  are 
being  added,  which  will  bring  the  aggregate  to  191, 
with  a  "  potential  capacity  "  of  6,250,000  boxes,  which 
is  about  equal  to  the  country's  consumption  last  year. 
Our  own  shipments  to  America  are,  of  course,  going 
down.  Each  successive  month  gives  us  a  fresh  record 
in  low  totals. 

Japan  does  not  seem  to  profit  by  shipping  bounties. 
The  law  for  the  Encouragement  of  Navigation  was  to 
have  revolutionized  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  to 
have  made  Japanese  ships  supreme  in  the  Eastern  as 
well  as  the  Western  seas.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
which  now  possesses  65  steamers  of  135,600  tons  and 
has  twelve  new  vessels  now  under  construction,  is 
said  to  have  lost  100,000  yen  on  every  voyage  hitherto 
made  to  Europe  and  America,  and  is  said  further  to  have 
decided  to  stop  running  to  these  countries  unless  it 
receives  a  special  grant  of  3,390,000  yen  to  enable  it  to 
kill  opposition.  We  give  this  rumour  for  what  it  is 
worth.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  issued  special  regulations  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  nearly  every  Japanese  steamer  afloat 
from  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  and  has  allocated  no  more 
than  1,700,000  yen  for  the  purpose  of  the  bounty  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  report  that  some  enterprising  Americans  are 
endeavouring  to  form  a  Cotton  Trust  need  occasion  no 
great  degree  of  alarm  over  here.  We  of  course  are 
the  largest  consumers  of  "middling  American,"  and  if 
the  commodity  were  to  get  into  the  hands  of  a  "com- 
bine "  we  should  not  benefit.  But  in  the  first  place  we 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  story.  In  the  second 
place,  we  question  if  it  would  be  possible  to  create  a 
perpetual  "corner"  in  cotton,  which  is  grown  prin- 
cipally for  export  ;  whereas  the  sugar  and  beef 
trusts  have  been  enabled  to  flourish  simply  because 
the  goods  they  control  are  consumed  at  home.  We 
are  not  absolutely  dependent  upon  American  cotton,  or 
the  case  might  be  different.  The  man  who  is  said  to  be 
engineering  the  Cotton  Trust  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Sugar  Trust.  This  gentleman,  Searles  by  name,  is 
interested  in  a  new  patented  system  of  baling.  What 
more  natural  than  that  the  imaginative  reporter 
should  have  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Searles  is  endeavouring  to  do  for  cotton  what  cleverer 
men  than  himself  have  been  enabled  to  do  for 
sugar  ? 

The  Germans,  says  our  Consul  at  Caracas,  cannot  be 
accused  of  ousting  British  merchants,  "  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Englishmen  have  paid  very  little  attention 
to  Venezuela  and  have  never  endeavoured  to  promote 
business  relations  with  this  Republic."  The  Germans, 
he  adds,  have  attained  their  power  in  the  country  by 
steady  perseverance,  by  assimilating  themselves  to 
native  conditions,  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 


language,  and  by  the  various  other  methods  of  which 
we  have  too  often  been  told.  If  we  are  to  accept  the 
words  of  Acting  Consul  Andral,  there  is  not  a  single 
British  firm  in  the  whole  of  Venezuela.  In  spite 
of  our  marked  neglect  of  this  market,  we  still  enjoy  a 
certain  proportion  of  its  inward  trade.  Thus  British 
imports  into  La  Guaira  last  year  were  valued  at 
£17,405,000,  and  into  Puerto  Cabello  .£190,583.  But 
these  figures  represent  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
country's  total  trade,  and  it  will  be  obvious  to  those 
who  know  the  British  Consul  that  the  state  of 
trade  must  be  bad  when  one  of  them  makes  remarks 
such  as  those  quoted  above. 

The  progress  of  Hamburg  as  a  shipping  port  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  marvels  of  commerce.  Last  year  the 
arrivals  aggregated  6,445,000  tons,  against  5,203,000 
tons  in  1890,  and  3,704,000  tons  in  1885,  and  the  de- 
partures 6,300,000  tons,  against  5,214,000  tons,  in  1890  ; 
and  3,712,000  tons  in  1885.  English  ships  have  not 
shared  in  these  increases.  Although  our  tonnage 
to-day  is  not  far  short  of  the  German  in  the  in- 
ward and  outward  trade  of  the  port,  it  is  going 
down,  last  year's  total  of  British  arrivals  being 
2,734,528  tons,  against  2,822,363  tons  in  the  preceding 
year,  2,943,405  tons  in  1894,  and  2,763,964  tons  in  1893. 
At  the  end  of  last  year  Hamburg  owned  673  vessels  of 
712,896  tons,  of  which  about  500,000  tons  are  steam. 
There  was  a  net  increase  to  the  mercantile  marine  of 
the  port  in  1896  of  32  ships  of  52,812  tons,  but  at  the 
present  moment  there  are  28  vessels  of  145,000  tons 
under  construction  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  Ham- 
burg owners. 

Hangchow,  one  of  the  Chinese  ports  opened  last 
year  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Simonoseki, 
is  described  by  our  Consul  in  his  first  report  as  bearing 
favourable  comparison  with  any  other  city  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chien  Tang  river,  210  miles  north-west  of  Shanghai. 
"Nearly  the  whole  space  inside  the  wall,"  says  Mr. 
Sundius,  "  has  been  covered  with  buildings  of  a  kind  to 
be  seen  in  few  Chinese  cities."  It  already  enjoys  a 
fairly  large  trade.  Its  silks  are  said  to  be  of  the  very 
best  quality,  and  it  seems  probable  that  relatively 
large  quantities  of  them  will  before  long  be  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Green  tea  is  another 
commodity  from  which  much  is  expected  in  the 
near  future.  Among  imports  there  has  already 
occurred  a  considerable  increase  in  textiles.  But 
here  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  old  question 
of  customs.  At  present  piece  goods  brought  in  by 
way  of  Shanghai  are  sent  inland  from  Hangchow 
under  transit  pass,  which  means  that  they  pay  half 
duty  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  import  duty.  Now 
that  the  port  is  an  "  open  one  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  piece  goods  hongs  should  not  send  their  bales  up 
in  bond  and  pay  one  duty  at  Hangchow,  where  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  them  without  further 
exactions. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  EDISON  AND    SWAN   UNITED   ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  issue  is  announced  by  this  Company  of  £90,000 
Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock,  making,  with  the 
£1 10,000  already  issued,  £200,000  out  of  a  total  amount 
of  £350,000  authorized  by  a  resolution  of  the  Company 
in  November  last.  The  issue  is  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  the  £100,000  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 
Debentures  created  in  1894,  and  partly  in  order  to  raise 
additional  working  capital.  The  new  Debentures  are 
redeemable,  at  the  option  of  the  Company,  on  six 
months'  previous  notice,  at  a  premium  of  10  per  cent. 
The  prospectus  states  that  the  profits  of  the  Company 
were  £25,876  in  1895,  and  £27,526  in  1896  ;  and,  as 
the  interest  on  the  £200,000  Debentures  now  issued 
amounts  to  only  £8,000,  and  on  the  whole  of  the 
authorized  Debenture  Stock  to  £14,000,  there  seems 
an  ample  margin  of  security,  and  the  issue  will  probably 
be  readily  subscribed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

"  MAX  NOBISCUM  !  " 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

25  June,  1897. 

SIR, — Not  to  be  held  by  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  in  the 
darkest  hatred  and  the  deepest  contempt,  is  a  rare 
distinction  for  any  writer.  To  be  praised  by  him  is  surely 
a  diploma  of  immortality.  I  do  not  think  that  David, 
had  he  been  patted  on  the  head  by  Goliath,  could  have 
felt  more  surprised,  more  pleased,  than  I  feel,  as  I  read 
in  your  current  number  Mr.  Buchanan's  graceful  and 
kindly  references  to  my  poor  slinging.  So  far 
as  Mr.  Buchanan  praises  my  manner,  I  were 
not  so  churlish  as  to  dissent  from  him  ;  but 
I  must  confess  that,  when  he  falls  back  on  his  own 
views  of  criticism  and  its  general  value,  I  find  his 
attitude  more  interesting  than  intelligible.  When  he 
says  that  "  the  judgments  of  Superior  People  are  just  as 
ephemeral  and  just  as  ridiculous  as  the  judgments 
of  the  Mob,"  I  can  but  suspect  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
is  trifling  with  us.  Have  the  Superior  People  in 
this  generation  forgotten  Keats  ?  Does  the  Mob 
still  worship  Martin  Tupper  ?  It  is  all  very  well  for 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  say  that  he  "was  born  in  Fairyland." 
No  doubt  he  was.  But  a  man  is  not  a  horse  because 
he  was  born  in  a  stable,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  is  not,  I 
would  submit,  a  Fairy.  He  is  a  mere  mortal,  like  me, 
and  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  plain  facts  of  this 
prosaic  world. — Yours  obediently,    Max  Beerbohm. 

THE  GODAVERY  WORKS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bangalore,  7  May,  1897. 

Sir, — The  Government  of  Madras  have  lately  pub- 
lished "A  History  of  the  Godavery  Works,"  giving  an 
official  account  of  the  condition  of  that  district  and  its 
population  prior  to  the  construction  of  these  works,  the 
reasons  for  undertaking  them,  and  the  results  which  have 
followed  from  adopting  the  measures  advocated  by  Sir  A. 
Cotton,  R.  E. ,  for  developing  the  industries  of  the  popula- 
tion by  a  good  system  of  irrigation  and  navigation.  If 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  allow  me,  I  will  give  a  brief 
and  succinct  account  of  these  works  and  their  results, 
so  that  the  people  of  England  may  learn  how  famines 
can  be  easily  averted  by  good  hydraulic  works  without 
any  cost  to  the  Empire.  I  will  omit  all  controversial 
matters  as  much  as  possible,  and  confine  myself  to 
""facts  and  figures"  as  officially  recorded. 

The  condition  of  the  Godavery  district  is  thus  de- 
scribed (vol.  i.  p.  7)  : — "  In  1832-33  a  terrible  famine 
ravaged  the  district,  and  the  country  had  only  partly 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  disaster  when  three 
unfavourable  years — 1835-36,  1836-37  and  1837-38 — 
were  followed  by  the  calamities  of  1838-39  and  1839-40, 
and  the  almost  equally  calamitous  season  of  1840-41. 

"The  decreasing  population  and  dwindling  revenue 
now  forced  the  Government  into  action,  and  in  1843  it 
sent  one  of  its  ablest  servants,  (the  late)  Sir  Henry 
Montgomery,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  district  and  to  advise  as  to  remedial 
measures."  When  he  sent  in  his  report  Sir  A.  Cotton 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  projecting  works  on  the  lines 
he  had  so  successfully  carried  out  with  regard  to  the 
Cauvery  river,  by  which  he  had  converted  the  Tanjore 
district  into  the  garden  of  Southern  India,  when  it  had 
been  almost  ruined  by  the  neglect  of  its  rivers  through 
sheer  mismanagement.  Into  the  details  of  Sir  A. 
Cotton's  project  and  recommendations  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  at  present ;  everything  he  proposed  was 
entirely  and  cordially  approved  of  by  the  Government 
of  the  day,  and  the  works  were  sanctioned  for  con- 
struction in  1847. 

)»  The  results  of  the  Godavery  Delta  Works  are  thus 
summarized: — "Total  capital  expenditure,  including 
all  charges  since  1847-48  to  the  end  of  1893-94, 
amounts  to  R.  1,28,08,662.  Clear  surplus  receipts  to 
end  of  1893-94,  R- 2,84,88,684,  or  considerably  more 
than  the  whole  capital  expended  ;  and  this,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  after  having  provided  interest  on  the 
money  spent,  for  such  interest  has  been,  and  is  still 


being,  charged  at  4  per  cent.,  year  by  year,  against  the 
Works,  though  it  might  have  been  extinguished  long 
ago  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund  raised  from  the  surplus 
profits"  (Vol.  I.  p.  153).  Of  course,  with  such  a 
system  of  accounts  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  true 
results,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  show  that  the 
Works  have  actually  repaid  all  costs  at  least  four  times 
over  into  the  Treasury  ;  but  as  long  as  the  House  of 
Commons  allows  Indian  affairs  to  drift  in  any  direc- 
tion, the  wretched  practice  of  the  Revenue  Department 
will  be  continued. 

In  1846-47,  when  the  Works  were  commenced,  the 
revenue  collected,  from  all  sources,  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  and  dependent  entirely  on  the  character  of 
the  seasons,  was  R. 22, 19,098.  In  1894-95  the  revenue 
from  all  sources  was  R.88,21,322,  a  fourfold  increase; 
the  water-rate  levied  being  the  cheapest  in  India,  about 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  rate  charged  under 
Native  Governments  for  common  tank  water  dependent 
entirely  on  the  character  of  the  rainfall.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  Godavery  Delta  water-rate  was  20  per  cent, 
less  than  is  charged  for  tank  water  in  the  miserable 
district  of  Bellary  by  this  wonderful  Revenue  Depart- 
ment. The  imports  are  now  ten  times  and  the  exports 
twenty  times  as  great  in  value  as  they  were  before  the 
Works  were  constructed  (p.  155) ;  and  the  district  now 
imports  gold  at  a  premium  when  before  it  had  to  pay 
a  premium  of  25  per  cent,  for  silver. 

The  population,  which  in  1842-43  was  estimated  at 
less  than  600,000,  and  certainly  was  under  100  to  the 
square  mile,  had  increased  to  2,011,982  by  the  Census 
of  1891,  and  averages,  in  the  irrigated  areas,  about  550 
to  the  square  mile,  and  150  to  the  square  mile  in  the 
non-irrigated  areas  of  the  district.  People  live  in  the 
greatest  security  and  prosperity,  delivered  from  all  fear 
of  famines  or  scarcity  by  the  knowledge  that  all  crops 
can  certainly  be  raised  by  means  of  the  Anikut  water, 
independently  of  the  local  rainfall  and  its  variableness 
(p.  157).  The  area  irrigated  on  the  Delta  for  first  and 
second  crop  is  over  700,000  acres,  and  is  still  increasing 
(p.  156). 

The  value  of  navigation  in  the  canals  can  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  recorded  by  the  collector  of  the 
district  in  1888  (p.  70),  that  the  failure  of  one  lock  in  a 
main  canal,  for  only  four  months  in  the  year,  "had 
reduced  the  trade  of  Coconnada  (in  1886)  by  about 
thirty-one  lacs  of  rupees,"  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling.  Yet  in  the  face  of  such  a  fact  as  this 
it  is  actually  contended  that  through  navigation  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  irrigation,  and  that  India 
should  be  provided  with  railways  only,  which  cannot 
by  any  possibility  save  the  crops  when  the  rains  fail. 
Besides,  the  railways  have  to  be  paid,  out  of  the  public 
funds,  to  convey  produce  to  famine-stricken  areas  at 
twenty  times  the  rate  at  which  canals  can  not  only  do 
the  work,  but  also  save  all  the  cultivation  under  them 
if  only  they  are  maintained  and  supplied  from  good 
reservoirs  of  water.  Just  compare  these  official  facts 
for  one  moment  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Bellary 
district,  which  has  been  furnished  with  railways  running 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  during  the  past  twenty 
years  ;  the  population  has  decreased  by  some  30  per 
cent.,  the  loss  of  revenue  and  ryots'  capital  since  1876 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  600  lacs  of  rupees, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  its  railways  (or  over  four  times 
as  much  as  the  Godavery  Works  have  cost  from  the 
commencement)  :  and  yet  that  district  is  now  and  has 
always  remained  in  the  same  chaotic  state  of  destitution 
as  the  Godavery  was  when  Sir  H.  Montgomery  made  his 
report  of  it  in  1844.  With  an  abundant  water  supply 
in  its  magnificent  river,  the  Tomgabudra,  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  allow  Sir  A.  Cotton's  principles  to  be 
adopted  and  carried  out  here,  though  the  crops  on  a 
million  acres  of  land  can  be  easily  supplied  with  water 
from  that  river,  so  as  to  secure  them,  at  least,  from 
the  constant  failure  of  the  rains  and  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  wretched  population  now  living  from  hand  to  mouth 
in  the  most  precarious  condition  possible. — I  am,  yours 
faithfully,  J.  F.  Fischer,  General,  R.E. 

P.S. — It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  in  the  Bellary 
district  there  are  upwards  of  400  miles  of  railway, 
which  cannot  have  cost  less  than  400  lacs  of  rupees.  _  If 
this  is  added  to  the  loss  of  revenue  and  capital  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  there  has  been  a  dead  loss  to 
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the  country  of  not  less  than  1,000  lacs  of  rupees  in  that 
period,  for  the  districts  have  made  no  advance  in  trade, 
industries,  or  population,  and  the  revenue  has  never 
come  up  to  what  it  was  prior  to  the  great  famine  of 
1876-78.  With  these  results  before  us  we  are  still  told 
to  depend  entirely  on  the  railways,  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  Micawber-like,  allows  matters  to  drift  in 
any  direction,  in  the  hope  that  something  will  turn  up  to 
save  them  the  trouble  of  thinking.  Let  us  hope,  then, 
that  the  revenues  of  England  may  soon  be  taxed  to 
prevent  the  bankruptcy  of  India.  To  see  how  indus- 
tries can  be  developed  in  India,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
the  revenue  of  the  Godavery  District  at  the  present 
moment.  One  item  may  suffice.  In  1853-54,  the 
collection  from  stamps  was  R.  16,219  and  in  1894-95 
it  was  R.5,17,198,  or  3,000  per  cent,  increase  in 
forty  years,  averaging  75  per  cent,  a  year  in  an  item 
which  enters  into  every  commercial  transaction ;  and 
during  all  this  time,  with  all  its  railways,  every  item 
of  revenue  has  fallen  off  in  the  Bellary  District,  which 
has  cost  the  Government  several  hundred  lacs  of  rupees 
merely  to  preserve  the  lives  of  its  wretched  population 
in  helpless  poverty  and  destitution  for  a  few  more  years, 
whilst  the  abundant  supply  of  water  in  its  splendid 
river  is  deliberately  allowed  to  run  to  waste  every  year. 

FRAUD  AND  CORRUPTION  IN  INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Dudley  Place,  Paddington,  \^June,  1897. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  B.  C.  S."  seems  to  regard 
as  inevitable  the  foul  atmosphere  of  fraud,  bribery,  and 
corruption  which  poisons  the  life-blood  of  the  people  of 
India.  As  a  planter  from  a  poor  and  congested  pro- 
vince I  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  measuring 
the  cruel  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
everything  connected  with  the  thdnas  and  law  courts  ; 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  atmosphere  of  our  tribunals  ought  to  be  purified  by 
a  proper  system  of  ventilation. — Yours  obediently, 

Donald  N.  Reid. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  two  letters  on  "  Police  Cor- 
ruption in  India"  with  some  interest.  I  think  there  is 
still  more  to  be  said  for  the  defence.  Neither  Mr. 
Reid  nor  "  B.  C.  S.  (retired)"  mentions  what  the 
pay  of  a  constable  is.  They  require  him  to  be  incor- 
ruptible and  perfect  on  ten  or  at  most  fourteen  shillings 
a  month,  and  he  has  to  support  a  wife  and  family.  The 
head  constable,  I  dare  say,  does  not  get  more  than 
double  that,  and  even  "  B.  C.  S.'s  "  Peshkar  not  more 
than  £60  a  year.  I  wonder  if  all  Mr.  Reid's  retainers, 
his  peons  and  lattials,  never  oppress  the  weak  and  are 
above  taking  any  douceurs.  The  Government  must  be 
perfectly  aware  that  all  the  native  lower  officials  are 
underpaid  and  almost  must  take  bribes  and  presents  to 
make  a  living.  If  there  were  a  simpler  form  of  ad- 
ministration more  suited  to  a  poor  and  simple  people, 
less  law  and  red  tape,  fewer  judges  and  secretaries,  &c, 
fewer  officials,  and  those  better  paid,  there  would  be 
more  justice  and  less  bribery. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  W.  H.  J. 

MR.  JUSTICE  DAY  AND  HIS  SENTENCES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  Creed  Lane,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.,  14  June,  1897. 

Sir, — Your  timely  and  valuable  remarks  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  on  Mr.  Justice  Day 
and  his  sentences  is  well  worthy  the  reputation  of  your 
journal,  and  it  is  devoutly  hoped  that  the  more  humane 
spirit  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  will  quickly  remedy  such  an  iniquitous 
anomaly  as  to  sentence  a  child  to  eighteen  months' 
hard  labour  in  lieu  of  a  flogging.  Is  it  possible  that 
Mr.  Justice  Day  can  know  what  eighteen  months'  hard 
labour  means  to  a  child  of  fourteen  years  of  age  ?  A 
recent  writer  in  the  "Daily  Chronicle,"  speaking  of  a 
youthful  prisoner  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  said  : — 
"The  child's  face  was  like  a  white  wedge  of  sheer  terror. 
There  was  in  his  eyes  the  terror  of  a  hunted  animal. 
To  a  little  child,  whether  he  is  in  prison  on  remand 


or  after  conviction  is  not  a  subtlety  of  social  position 
he  can  comprehend.  To  him  the  horrible  thing  is  to 
be  there  at  all.  Every  child  is  confined  to  its  cell  for 
twenty-three  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four."  These 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 

You  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that  Sir  W.  M. 
Ridley  will  place  Mr.  Justice  Day  on  the  retired  list 
with  a  pension.  Would  it  not  be  more  in  common  with 
the  feelings  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Saturday  Review  " 
and  the  public  at  large  if  the  Home  Secretary  compelled 
this  gentleman's  retirement  without  the  appendage  of  a 
pension  ? 

One  more  word.  Amid  all  the  philanthropic  sug- 
gestions for  the  well  being  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
during  the  Diamond  Jubilee  celebrations,  we  have  heard 
nothing  about  a  reduction  of  sentences  for  the  more 
deserving  prisoners  in  this  country.  There  are  doubt- 
less many  prisoners  whose  cases  would  bear  some 
investigation,  the  result  of  which  would  be  a  reduction 
of  a  sentence  or  a  possible  release  altogether.  May  I 
commend  this  suggestion  to  your  notice  ?— I  am,  Sir, 
yours  obediently,  R.  A.  Everett. 

"AN  OLD  RETAINER." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Epworth,  12  June,  1897. 

Sir, — Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden,  in  his  delightful  sketch  of 
"An  Old  Retainer,"  says  he  has  never  been  able  to 
explain  satisfactorily  the  derivation  of  the  word  "  mol- 
yerne,"  a  local  name  for  the  heron.  According  to 
Halliwell,  the  name  is  properly  applied  to  the  female 
heron  only,  and  should  be  spelt  "  molhern."  The  deri- 
vation, I  think,  is  thus  explained. — Yours,  &c. 

C.  C.  B. 

WAR  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
OUR  CANADIAN  FRONTIER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  York  City,  U.S.,  \June,  1897. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  remark  in  the  22  May  number  of 
the  "Saturday  Review"  that  "It  is  well  understood 
that  England  cannot  afford  to  quarrel  with  the  United 
States  "  because  of  "  an  open  Canadian  frontier  "  seems 
to  have  afforded  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  to 
several  New  York  journals  which  have  commented  on 
it.  It  is  scarcely  likely,  however,  to  be  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  the  people  and  Press  on  the  other  side  of 
the  frontier.  During  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  in 
1812  Canada  was  invaded  several  times  ;  but  she  was 
able  to  beat  the  Americans  back. 

The  Canadians  now  number  five  millions,  and  they 
believe  that  the  Republic,  with  its  cities  filled  with  the 
human  refuse  of  Ireland  and  Europe,  its  poverty-stricken 
Western  and  Southern  sections  seething  with  discontent, 
and  its  seaboard  towns  at  the  mercy  of  any  British 
fleet,  would  not  be  more  successful  in  any  attempts  it 
might  make  to  conquer  their  country  now  than  it  was 
in  the  past,  and  that  a  war,  instead  of  resulting  in  the 
annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States,  would  end 
in  Canada  absorbing  Alaska. 

Regarded  from  the  highly  moral  standpoint  of  the 
British  investor  in  American  brewery  shares  and  rail- 
road stock,  England  decidedly  cannot  afford  to  quarrel 
with  the  United  States,  as  war  would  afford  the 
American  people  a  long-wished-for  excuse  for  re- 
pudiating their  British  indebtedness. 

During  the  Venezuela  excitement  a  patriotic  son  of 
Albion  in  this  city,  not  knowing  there  was  anything 
more  important  than  an  open  Canadian  frontier  to  dis- 
courage Englishmen  from  quarrelling  with  their  "kin 
across  the  sea,"  wagered  fifty  dollars  to  ten  that  the 
British  Government  would  not  back  down  ;  but  when  a 
few  days  after  one  of  the  newspapers  published  a  long 
list  of  names  of  British  members  of  Parliament,  Cabinet 
Ministers,  ex-Cabinet  Ministers  and  London  newspaper 
proprietors  who  have  money  invested  in  American 
securities,  he  experienced  the  weary  feeling  which  a  few 
months  after  must  have  overcome  those  Englishmen 
who  had  thrown  up  their  employment  in  this  city  in 
order  to  go  to  Canada  to  help  to  defend  her  open 
frontier. — Respectfully  yours,         Joseph  Banister. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  GENTLEWOMAN  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

"The  Poems  of  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet  (1612-1672). 
Together  with  her  Prose  Remains."  Privately 
printed  at  New  York.  1897. 

SERIOUS  American  literature  begins  with  a  volume 
of  poems,  now  of  excessive  rarity,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1650,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Tenth  Muse  lately  sprung  up  in  America,  or  Several 
Poems  by  a  Gentlewoman  in  those  parts."  The  Gentle- 
woman was  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  wife  of  that 
Simon  Bradstreet  who  afterwards  rose  to  be  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  most  venerable  figure  in  the 
infant  colony.  Until  1867  very  little  was  known  about 
this  interesting  precursor  of  American  poetry,  but  in 
that  year  there  was  discovered  a  small  collection  of  her 
papers,  in  which  she  had  noted  down,  with  dates,  a 
great  many  circumstances  of  her  innocent  and  unevent- 
ful career.  That  she  did  not  do  more  than  this,  and 
leave  some  diary  or  autobiography  which  should  have 
enabled  us  to  comprehend  the  mode  of  life  of  the  first 
colonists,  is  to  be  regretted,  but  we  are  thankful  for 
what  we  have.  The  early  days  of  New  England  are 
so  barren  of  literary  relics  that  a  singular  interest 
attaches  to  verse,  even  if  not  of  the  first  order,  which 
was  being  written  in  Massachusetts  at  the  very  time 
when  Milton  was  "  shut  up  in  deep  retreats,  the  happy 
companion  of  Apollo  "  at  Horton. 

Anne  Bradstreet  was  born  in  1612,  four  years,  there- 
fore, after  the  birth  of  Milton  and  four  more  before  the 
death  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  conjectured  that,  as  her 
father,  Thomas  Dudley,  was  steward  to  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  she  may  have  been  brought  up  at  Sempring- 
ham  Castle.  She  tells  us  that  she  was  a  very  pious 
child  ;  but  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  her  heart  grew 
"  more  carnal  and,  sitting  loose  from  God,  vanity  and 
the  follies  of  youth  took  hold  of  her."  She  was 
recalled  to  seriousness  of  soul  by  being  sorely  smitten 
with  the  small-pox  at  sixteen.  She  recovered,  and  was 
almost  immediately  married  to  Simon  Bradstreet.  Two 
years  later,  in  1630,  her  father,  her  husband  and  herself 
joined  Winthrop  in  his  memorable  emigration  to  New 
England  on  board  the  "  Lady  Arbella."  The  Brad- 
streets  ultimately  settled  in  North  Andover,  where  the 
poetess,  who  never  saw  her  native  country  again,  died 
in  1672,  Simon  surviving  till  1697.  Most  of  Anne 
Bradstreet's  verse  appears  to  have  been  composed 
between  1630  and  1640,  although  she  continued 
occasionally  to  indite  until  the  very  close  of  her  life. 
She  suffered  from  wretched  health,  and  a  great  part  of 
her  personal  poems  is  occupied  with  prayers  that  she  may 
endure  her  distempers  and  praise  that  she  has  been 
relieved  of  them.  The  famous  "Tenth  Muse"  volume 
of  1650  saw  the  light  through  the  indiscretion  of 
her  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  of 
Andover,  who  carried  a  rough  copy  of  her  MS.  with 
him  to  London,  and  printed  it  without  her  permission 
and  even  against  her  will. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Anne  Bradstreet,  with  her 
eager  poetic  refinement,  was  not  perfectly  at  home,  at 
least  at  once,  in  her  Puritan  surroundings.  In  a 
precious  sentence,  which  we  would  fain  see  enlarged 
to  pages  of  detail,  she  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  her 
state  of  mind.  In  1630,  she  "  came  into  this 
country,  where  I  found  a  new  world  and  new  man- 
ners, at  which  my  heart  rose.  But  after  I  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  the  way  of  God  I  submitted  to  it 
and  joined  the  church  at  Boston."  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  how  irksome  to  a  young  woman  of  grace- 
ful tastes  and  no  little  natural  gaiety  must  have  been 
the  stubborn  gloom  of  early  Colonial  society,  where  to 
smile  in  church  was  to  be  in  danger  of  banishment  as  a 
common  vagabond,  where  to  plead  for  toleration  was 
to  advocate  "Satan's  policy,"  and  where  aged  Baptist 
ministers,  for  having  in  a  private  house  expressed  doubt 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  infant  baptism,  could  be  publicly 
whipped  with  such  severity  as  to  endanger  their  lives. 
The  world  had  never  before  seen,  and  let  us  fervently 
trust  that  it  may  never  see  again,  such  a  loveless, 
morose  society  as  was  gathered  around  the  Bay  of 
Massachusetts.    As  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  says,  "  Let 


us  thank  God  for  having  given  us  such  ancestors  ;  but 
let  each  successive  generation  thank  Him  not  less 
fervently  for  being  one  step  further  from  them  in  the 
march  of  ages."  Poor  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  Tenth 
Muse  of  New  England,  was  doomed  to  live  and  die  in 
their  very  midst. 

The  poems  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet  can  only  be  appreciated 
if  we  understand  her  to  have  been  brought  in  early 
youth  under  the  influence  of  Sylvester's  famous  trans- 
lation of  Du  Bartas.  The  great  Calvinist  poet  of  France 
had  died  in  1590,  but  his  works  were  still  highly  popular 
throughout  Protestant  Europe,  and  if  Anne  Bradstreet 
delighted  in  them,  so  did  her  greater  co-eval,  Milton. 
Her  transference  to  America,  where  no  books  of  fancy 
existed,  and  where  no  copy  of  Shakspeare  was  to  be 
seen  for  nearly  a  century,  arrested  her  intellectual 
development.  She  went  on  writing,  but  she  knew  of 
no  later  models  than  Drayton  and  Sylvester,  and  in 
1670  she  was  still  repeating,  as  best  she  could,  the 
fashions  of  1620.  One  contemporary  panegyrist  calls 
her  "a  right  Du  Bartas  girl."  The  genius  of  Du 
Bartas,  which  was  fluent,  robust,  and  sometimes 
magnificent,  had  not  been  held  in  check  by  any  critical 
sense  of  proportion.  He  had  been  often  grotesque  and 
still  more  often  flat.  His  enthusiastic  English  trans- 
lator, Joshua  Sylvester,  was  a  worse  writer  than  his 
original,  but  in  the  same  class,  and  in  the  vast  version 
which  he  produced  with  so  much  gusto  the  faults  of 
Du  Bartas  are  exaggerated.  He  began  to  translate 
the  "Divine  Weeks  and  Works"  in  1591,  but  he  did 
not  cease  to  add,  revise,  and  reprint  until  a  little  while 
before  his  death  in  1618.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  a  copy  of  his  enormous  quarto  was,  next  to  her 
Bible,  the  most  valued  possession  of  the  exiled  Gentle- 
woman of  New  England. 

Those  who  turn  to  her  poems,  therefore,  with  an 
expectation  of  finding  them  like  those  of  her  English 
contemporaries,  Herrick  or  Lovelace,  or  even  Herbert, 
will  be  greatly  disappointed.  The  lyrical  note  is  not 
expressed,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  verses  is  didactic 
and  hortatory.  Her  principal  production,  "  The  Four 
Elements,"  runs  to  more  than  five  thousand  heroic 
verses,  and  yet  is  incomplete.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  rest  of  it  disappeared  when  the  home  of 
the  Bradstreets  at  Andover  was  burned  down  in  1666. 
We  need  not  deplore  it ;  few  of  us  will  ever  read  what 
remains.  It  is  a  direct  imitation  of  Du  Bartas,  and 
consists,  as  we  possess  it,  of  four  weighty  monologues 
spoken  by  Fire,  Air,  Earth  and  Water.  It  has  been  said 
by  one  who  would  be  witty  that  the  driest  of  these  was 
that  of  Water,  but  in  point  of  fact  there  is  nothing  to 
choose  between  them.  It  has  not,  however,  been  (we 
believe)  noted  that  evidence  exists  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet's 
acquaintance  with  a  happier  source  of  inspiration  than 
Du  Bartas.  Near  the  end  of  her  volume  there  is 
printed  a  poem  called  "  Contemplations,"  which  is 
much  the  best  thing  she  has  left  us.  The  stanza  in 
which  it  is  written  is  that  invented  by  Phineas  Fletcher 
for  use  in  his  "  Purple  Island,"  and  is  employed,  so  far 
as  is  known,  by  no  other  poet  of  the  time.  Anne  Brad- 
street was  totally  without  metrical  initiative,  and  we 
may  conjecture  that  she  would  not  have  adopted  this 
rather  odd  measure  unless  she  had  read  something  in 
it  which  greatly  pleased  her.  But  our  guess  becomes 
a  certainty  when  we  observe  how  closely  she  contrives 
to  follow  the  manner  of  Phineas  Fletcher  : — 

"  Who  thinks  not  oft  upon  the  fathers'  ages, 

Their  long  descent,  how  nephews'  sons  they  saw, 
The  starry  observations  of  those  sages, 

And  how  their  precepts  to  their  sons  were  law  ; 
How  Adam  sighed  to  see  his  progeny 
Clothed  all  in  his  black  sinful  livery, 

Who  neither  guilt  nor  yet  the  punishment  could  fly?" 
or,  less  quaintly,  and  with  something  of  the  grace  of 
him  who  was  the  master  of  Phineas  : — 

"  While  musing  thus  with  contemplation  fed, 
And  thousand  fancies  buzzing  in  my  brain, 
The  sweet-tongu'd  philomel  perch'd  o'er  my  head, 

And  chanted  forth  a  most  melodious  strain, 
Which  rapt  me  so  with  wonder  and  delight 
I  judged  my  hearing  better  than  my  sight, 
And  wished  me  wings  with  her  awhile  to  take  my 
flight." 

In  a  very  special  sense  Anne  Bradstreet  became  the 
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founder  of  literary  life  in  New  England.  Not  merely 
was  she  the  earliest  American  professional  author,  but 
in  the  persons  of  her  children,  all  eight  of  whom  grew 
to  maturity,  she  was  one  of  the  fountain-heads  of 
culture  and  refinement  in  the  colony.  Few  women,  in 
any  country,  can  boast  a  more  intellectual  progeny, 
since  among  those  who  have  directly  descended  from 
her  are  William  Ellery  Channing,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Richard  Henry' Dana,  and  Wendell  Phillips, 
not  to  mention  a  multitude  of  less  eminent  men  and 
women,  who  have  served  to  keep  the  lamp  of  intelli- 
gence burning  on  those  harsh  shores  of  Massachusetts. 
The  original  editions  of  Anne  Bradstreet's  Works 
have  become  excessively  rare,  that  of  1678,  printed  at 
Boston  by  John  Foster,  being  a  blue  dahlia  to  those 
who  collect  Americana.  The  reprint  of  1867,  in  which 
the  new  autobiographic  matter  first  appeared,  is 
cumbersome  and  costly.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
welcome  the  edition  which  lies  before  us,  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  typography  and  general  "get-up."  It  is 
the  second  production  of  one  of  the  active  book  societies 
of  America,  the  Duodecimos.  We  have  but  one  fault  to 
find  with  it,  and  that  is  the  silliness  of  attaching  to  a 
serious  work  of  this  kind  a  "fancy  portrait"  of  the 
author,  a  slim,  modern-looking  maiden  in  a  cap,  sitting 
at  a  table  with  an  expression  as  if  butter  would  not 
melt  in  her  mouth,  and  rolling  great  expressive  eyes 
to  the  ceiling  in  search  of  inspiration.  The  real  por- 
traits, from  contemporary  paintings  and  prints,  are  very 
welcome. 

VOLCANOES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

"  The  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain."  By  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.  With  Seven  Maps  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.  London  :  Mac- 
millan.  1897. 

SOMEWHERE  in  the  consciousness  of  every  true 
Briton  lies  the  deep-seated  conviction  that  the 
present  immunity  of  these  islands  from  the  more  dis- 
turbing catastrophes  of  Nature  is  no  cosmic  accident, 
but  a  just  tribute  from  unseen  powers  to  the  excellence 
of  himself  and  his  fellows.  It  is  not  without  significance 
to  the  reflective  mind,  he  feels,  that  only  the  benigner 
powers  of  Nature  play  on  his  sea-girdled  land.  There 
is  a  smug  complacency  in  his  pity  as  he  reads  in  a  well- 
aired  "Times"  how  a  cyclone  has  ploughed  a  wide 
furrow  across  the  States,  overwhelming  mushroom 
cities  in  its  track,  or  that  a  heat-wave  has  cracked 
vessels  in  the  restless  brains  of  New  York.  Above 
all  he  finds  discrimination  in  the  fashion  in  which 
earthquakes  limit  their  ravages  or  volcanoes  their 
prophetic  fires  to  the  sunny,  sinful  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  or  to  distant  heathen  lands.  The  con- 
structive imagination  of  the  philosopher  might,  indeed, 
find  a  proper  theme  in  the  relation  between  the  his- 
torical repose  of  British  rocks  and  the  assurance  of 
Britons  that  their  institutions,  political  systems  and 
religious  beliefs  have  a  sacred  character  not  even  com- 
parable with  the  random  inventions  of  less  favoured 
lands.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie's  learned  volumes  make 
the  unusual  physical  conditions  of  Britain  still  more 
striking,  for  he  shows  that  in  all  the  past  geological 
ages,  the  surface  of  Britain  when  it  was  above  the 
ocean  was  scarred  with  volcanic  pustules,  and  that 
intrusive  lavas  sometimes  poured  out  below  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  sometimes  emerged  from  terrestrial  vol- 
canoes, and  formed  a  great  part  of  the  solid  material 
of  our  land. 

The  two  handsome  volumes  form  an  important  addi- 
tion to  geological  knowledge,  and  even  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase  of  scientific  work  they  are  likely  to  re- 
main the  standard  work  on  volcanoes  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  author  begins  by  describing  the  characters 
of  volcanic  rocks  and  the  three  main  types  of  vol- 
canoes, gigantic  craters  of  the  Vesuvian  type,  long 
fissure  eruptions  iike  the  basalt  districts  of  Antrim 
and  scattered  volcanic  cones  like  the  puys  of  central 
France.  With  regard  to  the  general  theory  of  vol- 
canic action  he  is  more  conservative  and  reticent 
than  many  older  authors.  At  one  time  it  was  taught 
that  the  earth  was  a  mass  of  molten  material,  skinned 
over  by  a  thin  crust  of  cooled  rocks,  and  that  volca- 


noes were  the  simple  result  of  movements  of  contracj 
tion  squeezing  out  some  of  the  molten  material.  Later 
on,  it  was  recognized  that  the  rigidity  of  the  earth  and 
the  density  of  its  interior  were  incompatible  with  a 
molten  condition.  It  was  then  taught  by  several  dis- 
tinguished geologists,  among  whom  Professor  Judd 
was  specially  eminent,  that  volcanic  eruptions  were  due 
to  the  passage  downwards  into  the  solid  but  extremely 
hot  lower  regions  of  the  earth  of  quantities  of  surface 
water.  The  frequent  position  of  great  volcanoes  along 
the  margins  of  the  oceans  was  considered  a  natural 
result  of  the  greater  chances  of  mains  of  water  finding 
their  way  down  into  the  heated  underlying  rocks.  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie  shows  that  the  extinct  British  volca- 
noes were  most  numerous  at  or  near  the  coast-lines, 
but  in  general  he  is  content  to  describe  the  actual 
nature  of  volcanic  remains  rather  than  to  speculate  as 
to  their  exact  cause.  By  the  aid  of  photographic 
reproductions  of  volcanic  scenes  and  innumerable 
diagrams  he  shows  how  the  intruding  lavas  some- 
times issue  by  vents  and  spread  superficially  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  force  their  way 
in  dykes  and  reefs  that  extend  for  great  distances 
at  all  kinds  of  angles  through  sedimentary  rocks,  or 
interpolate  themselves  in  sedimentary  series  and  pro- 
duce vast  horizontal  sheets.  He  is  careful  to  guard  his 
readers  against  the  rapid  conclusion  of  the  smatterer 
that  every  cone-like  hill  is  an  extinct  volcano.  Espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  older  vents,  denudation  has 
removed  many  of  their  most  striking  features  from 
volcanic  cones,  and  in  an  almost  equal  number  of  cases 
denudation  has  shaped  non-volcanic  rocks  into  crater- 
like peaks.  The  greater  part  of  the  rich  champaign  of 
Southern  Devonshire  with  its  quiet  fertile  valleys  and 
undulating  tree-clad  ridges  is  singularly  unlike  what 
one  imagines  to  be  volcanic  scenery.  "  Yet  we  have 
only  to  descend  into  one  of  the  deep  lanes  to  find  the 
crumbling  lavas  and  ashes  of  the  old  eruptions.  The 
landscape  has  in  truth  been  carved  out  of  these  old 
volcanic  rocks,  and  their  decomposition  has  furnished 
the  rich  loam  that  nourishes  so  luxuriant  a  vegetation." 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  rich  valleys  of  central  Scot- 
land the  general  surface  of  the  country  follows  the 
contours  of  the  old  sedimentary  carboniferous  rocks, 
but  all  the  eminences,  crowned  with  feudal  towers  or 
modern  monuments  and  looking  like  craggy  islands 
rising  from  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  are  the  remnants 
of  volcanic  cones. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  two  volumes  is  occupied 
with  an  orderly  account  of  the  volcanic  remains  of 
different  geological  ages.  From  this  general  survey  a 
number  of  broad  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  First 
among  these  is  the  persistence  of  volcanic  activity  in 
Britain  throughout  the  vast  period  of  geological  time. 
Evidence  is  brought  forward  in  these  volumes  that 
"from  the  primeval  time,  vaguely  termed  Archaean, 
onward  to  that  of  the  older  tertiary  clays  and  sands  of 
the  south-east  of  England,  this  long  strip  of  territory 
continued  to  be  intermittently  a  theatre  of  volcanic 
action."  Moreover,  throughout  this  lapse  of  time  the 
successive  eruptions  appeared  practically  in  the  same 
areas,  these  areas  being  almost  invariably  in  regions  of 
depression,  as  if  marking  lines  of  weakness  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  not,  as  the  neophyte  would  be 
disposed  to  expect,  along  the  mountain  ridges.  The 
volcanic  eruptions  have  been  most  frequent  along  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  have  been  sinking  and 
not  rising. 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie  does  not  attempt  prophecy  as  to 
possible  recurrence  of  volcanic  action  in  Britain.  But 
he  shows  clearly  that  eruptions  have  formed  a  regular 
and  repeated  agency  in  the  geological  history  of  the 
earth,  and  that  the  longer  a  period  of  quiescence  has 
lasted  the  less  certain  is  the  continuance  of  such  a 
peaceful  phase. 

CONCERNING  TEA. 

"  Tea  :  a  Text-book  of  Tea  Planting  and  Manufacture." 
By  David  Crale.  Illustrated.  London  :  Crosby 
Lockwood.  1897. 

THE  most  striking  feature  of  the  tea  trade  during 
recent  years  has  been  the  steady  displacement  of 
the  Chinese  by  the  Indian  and  Cingalese  varieties.  In 
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1879  our  imports  from  China  amounted  to  126, 340,ooolbs., 
and  from  India  34,092,000  lbs.,  making  a  total  of 
160,432,000  lbs.  Last  year  the  figure  was  227,785,509^3., 
and  of  this  122, 941, 098  lbs.  came  from  India,  80,249,475^5. 
from  Ceylon  (which  did  not  commence  to  export  until 
1883),  and  24,549,936  lbs.  from  China.  Being  a  true- 
born  Briton,  and  having  been  connected  with  a  planta- 
tion in  Assam,  the  author  of  this  book  has  a  very  fine 
and  healthy  British  prejudice  against  China  tea.  He 
calls  the  Chinese  plant — at  least  that  introduced  into 
Assam — a  poor  shrub,  obtained  originally  from  India  ; 
he  is  never  tired  of  repeating  that  Indian  tea  is  superior 
intrinsically  and  in  the  mode  by  which  it  is  prepared  for 
market.  He  says,  what  is  probably  true,  that  "no  charge 
of  the  admixture  of  any  dye  or  other  and  more  repulsive 
impurities  could  ever  be  cast  upon  British-grown  teas  "  ; 
and  he  quotes  (p.  42)  a  Customs  statement  that  one 
pound  weight  of  Indian  tea  will  yield  7^  gallons  of 
liquid,  while  one  pound  of  Chinese  tea  yields  only 
5  gallons  of  a  comparatively  poor  liquid,  without 
adding  that  this  statement  was  made  a  good  many 
years  ago,  and  had  reference  to  a  state  of  things 
that  no  longer  obtains.  However,  we  hold  no  brief  for 
China  in  this  matter.  It  is  undoubted  that  the  once 
extensive  practice  of  vile  adulteration  did  much  to 
prejudice  British  and  Colonial  consumers,  who  are 
amongst  the  largest  consumers  in  the  world,  against 
China  tea,  and  that  the  excellent  quality  and  purity  and 
the  greater  cheapness  of  British-grown  tea  did  the  rest. 
Mr.  Crale  looks  confidently  for  the  complete  exclusion 
of  China  tea  from  British  markets.  We  are  less  con- 
fident ;  but,  at  least,  there  is  no  possibility  of  this 
variety  ever  again  taking  precedence  in  this  country. 
As  we  ourselves  have  derived  much  direct  as  well  as 
indirect  advantage,  and  as  the  result  of  the  British 
preference  has  led  to  the  virtual  creation  of  a  most 
important  source  of  wealth  to  India  and  Ceylon,  we  see 
no  reason  to  wish  for  the  rehabilitation  of  China  tea, 
and  so  long  as  the  Chinese  persist  in  their  old- 
fashioned  and  dirty  methods  of  preparation  we  see  no 
reason  to  fear  it. 

The  better  part  of  Mr.  Crale's  book  is  devoted  to 
the  practical  questions  of  tea  cultivation  and  manufac- 
ture, upon  which  he  can  speak  with  all  the  confidence 
and  knowledge  begotten  of  half  a  century's  experience  ; 
and  therefore  it  should  prove  of  great  value  to  young 
planters,  who  cannot  complain  of  any  plethora  of  prac- 
tical guides  to  their  avocation.  He  has  a  thorough 
belief  in  the  future  of  Assam,  which  bids  fair  to  justify 
his  belief.  The  area  under  tea  in  India  in  1893-94  was 
423,206  acres,  of  which  268,996  acres  were  in  Assam, 
as  compared  with  89,300  acres  in  1875-76  ;  122,751  acres 
in  Bengal,  as  compared  with  23,162  acres  ;  and  the  rest 
in  Madras,  the  Punjab,  and  the  North- West  Provinces. 
The  yield  in  1893-94  was  130,000,000  lbs.,  against 
26,526,317  lbs.  in  1875-76.  Last  year's  yield  is  estimated 
at  146,000,000  lbs.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of 
Ceylon,  which  in  1896  had  about  320,000  acres  under 
tea,  with  an  export  of  96,000,000  lbs.,  against  an  acreage 
of  150,000  and  an  export  of  7,849,888  lbs.  in  1886.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  these  British-grown  teas  are 
gaining  a  hold  on  markets  other  than  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  1890  these  other  markets  con- 
sumed 14,000,000  lbs.  In  1894  the  figure  stood  at 
28,000,000  lbs.,  and  last  year  at  42,300,000  lbs.  If  we 
are  to  credit  the  statement  of  one  of  the  leading  autho- 
rities, British-grown  teas  will  this  year  provide  for  fully 
one-half  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  world,  the 
producing  countries  excepted.  Among  these  latter  are 
to  be  reckoned — in  addition  to  China,  which  has  no 
statistics  of  acreage  to  offer — Java,  Japan  (which 
supplies  the  United  States  with  more  than  one-third  of 
its  annual  imports),  Tonquin,  and  a  few  other  foreign 
countries,  and,  among  British  dependencies,  Burma, 
the  Andaman  Islands,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Fiji  and 
Natal,  to  say  nothing  of  the  twelve  acres  of  which 
Jamaica  can  boast. 

A  point  which  will  always  tell  in  favour  of  British- 
grown  teas,  as  against  the  Chinese  variety,  is  that  they 
are  manufactured  by  clean  mechanical  processes  instead 
of  by  hand,  and  the  employment  of  many  objectionable 
— even  filthy — processes,  as  in  the  Flowery  Land.  It 
inspires  some  sort  of  confidence,  however,  to  know  that 
the  wholesale  adulteration  once  so  common  in  China 


teas  is  no  longer  tolerated  here  or  in  America, 
which  ranks  as  the  second  largest  consumer,  and  that 
the  Celestials  have  themselves  partially  recognized  the 
injury  which  these  adulterations  worked  to  their  trade. 
But  that  they  have  not  completely  abandoned  their  old 
tricks  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  our  own  Customs 
authorities  find  it  necessary  to  reject  consignments  now 
and  again  for  heavy  "  facings,"  and  that  the  American 
Customs  not  long  ago  rejected  a  shipload.  But  there 
has  certainly  been  an  improvement  since  the  days  when 
plumbago  was  used  to  impart  a  smooth  and  glossy 
appearance  ;  when  Prussian  blue,  turmeric,  China  clay, 
indigo  and  gypsum  were  judiciously  mixed  to  produce 
the  different  shades  of  blue  or  green  required  ;  when 
"lie  tea" — made  up  of  tea-dust  and  sand,  with 
starch  and  colouring  matter  to  form  it  into  small 
masses  and  to  make  it  resemble  genuine  Gunpowder — 
was  consumed  in  this  country  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  pounds  a  year  ;  and  when  sloe,  liquorice, 
chapparal  (specially  imported  into  China  from  Cali- 
fornia), and  ash-tree  leaves,  with  40  per  cent,  of  iron- 
filings,  constituted  a  respectable  proportion  of  every 
pound  one  purchased.  If  the  Chinese  would  but  organize 
their  tea  industry,  import  modern  machinery,  and  cease 
their  pranks,  they  might  hope  to  retrieve  their  position 
to  some  extent.  The  first  they  can  scarcely  do  ;  they 
have  no  fancy  for  machinery  ;  and  we  are  afraid  the  sad 
lesson  of  the  past  twenty  years  has  not  been  properly 
learned  and  profited  by. 

A  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  AMATEUR. 

"The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby."  By  One  of  His 
Descendants.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
1896. 

THIS  book  is  full  of  good  things — what  matter 
that  antiquity  and  not  the  author  is  responsible  for 
them  ?  Besides  it  is  no  mean  gift  to  be  able  to  quote 
well,  and  the  descendant  of  Sir  Kenelm  only  lacks  the 
roguery  which  supplements  the  gift  in  less  honest 
quoters.  They  say  the  good  thing,  and  say  it  is  their 
own  too. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  story  is  told  in  the  present 
volume  mainly  through  extracts  from  his  own  memoirs 
and  from  chronicles  of  his  time.  His  descendant 
refrains  from  criticism,  and  plays  the  part  of  interpreter 
rather  than  biographer.  His  three  hundred  pages 
stamp  his  ancestor  as  prince  of  dabblers.  He  dabbled 
in  philosophy,  which  at  that  time  meant  necromancy 
and  astrology,  he  played  with  politics,  he  knew  some- 
thing of  diplomacy  and  enough  of  theology  to  fence 
with  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  learning.  Once  he 
played  the  privateer  and  won  a  naval  battle  at 
Scanderoon,  which  would  have  made  more  noise  if  his 
country  had  had  ears  for  anything  at  the  time  besides 
the  blare  of  Royal  trumpets  and  the  drums  of  Parlia- 
mentary attack.  He  is  not  attractive,  this  personage 
with  his  Pliny-like  capacity  for  lying,  his  overweening 
vanity  and  his  shiftiness  of  purpose  ;  but  he  is  not  a 
bore,  and  as  his  descendant  and  biographer  is  not  a 
bore  either,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  vast  deal  of  enter- 
tainment out  of  the  history  of  his  ineffectual  life. 

Kenelm  Digby  was  the  son  of  the  chief  organizer  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  whose  fame 
has  been  completely  eclipsed  by  the  vulgar  reputation 
of  Guy  Faux,  his  tool.  Kenelm  never  embraced  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  with  any  heartiness,  and  was 
too  discreet  to  end  his  days  on  the  block  at  Tower  Hill. 
He  accompanied  his  cousin,  Robert  Digby,  Earl  of 
Bristol,  on  a  Spanish  mission  concerning  the  marriage 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  Infanta,  and  gained  the 
princely  favour  in  spite  of  the  enmity  of  Buckingham  to 
all  the  Digbys.  Charles,  however,  could  not  stir  up 
a  loyal  devotion  in  Kenelm's  heart.  After  the  King's 
execution  he  intrigued  with  Cromwell,  and  this  while 
he  held  the  office  of  Chamberlain  to  Henrietta  Maria  ! 
Once  he  wrote  of  Charles  that  he  did  "not  only  dedi- 
cate his  ordinary  attendance  to  him  but  also  his  heart, 
and  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul  ";  and  then  of  Cromwell, 
"  I  should  think  my  heart  were  not  an  honest  one  if 
the  blood  about  it  were  not  warmed  with  any  the 
least  imputation  upon  my  respects  and  duty  to  his 
highness." 
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Sir  Kenelm's  "  Memoirs"  as  quoted  in  this  book  are 
bombastic,  and  oftener  false  than  true.  His  love  for 
his  wife,  Venetia  Stanley,  strikes  us  as  a  pose,  just  as  his 
loyalty,  his  learning,  his  fighting  and  his  superstition 
were  poses.  This  same  Venetia  was  the  lady  whose 
charms  Ben  Jonson  made  the  theme  of  many  a  poem. 
Sir  Kenelm's  descendant  enters  the  lists  on  behalf  of 
her  virtue,  a  tedious  championing  we  could  well  spare. 
Venetia  was  beautiful  ;  she  died  of  consumption  when 
only  thirty-three.  The  pathos  and  dignity  of  her  history 
are  enough  to  charm  without  laborious  assurances  that 
she  was  not  frail.  Ben  Jonson's  gruesome  lines  on  her 
burial  are  the  only  things  connected  with  her  name 
which  do  not  bring  a  fragrance  with  them.  Rare  Ben, 
by  the  way,  hymned  Sir  Kenelm  as  well  as  his  Venetia  : 
"  His  heart  is  a  brave  palace,  a  broad  street, 
Where  all  heroic  ample  thoughts  do  meet, 
Where  nature  such  a  large  survey  hath  ta'en 
As  other  souls  to  his,  dwell  in  a  lane." 
The  "  street  "  is  curious  rather  than  broad,  but  it  is  well 
worth  exploring,  and  the  reproductions  of  portraits  by 
Vandyck  make  the  "Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  "  ad- 
ditionally attractive  to  the  reader. 

HOW  TO  RUN  A  COAL  MINE. 

"Colliery  Working  and  Management."  By  H.  F. 
Bulman  and  R.  A.  S.  Redmayne.  London  :  Crosby 
Lockwood.  1896. 

THIS  is  not  a  book  for  the  railway  carriage,  nor, 
indeed,  for  the  general  reader  ;  but  a  valuable  one 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern.  It  is  primarily  addressed 
to  mine  managers,  a  section  of  the  industrial  community 
which  the  authors  allege  has  been  unwarrantably  ne- 
glected. There  is  a  colliery  literature,  but  the  works 
hitherto  published  concern  themselves  chiefly  with 
matters  of  engineering  and  machinery.  Messrs.  Bulman 
and  Redmayne  have  much  to  say  on  those  subjects  too  ; 
but  their  main  purpose  is  to  discuss  questions  affecting 
labour,  cost  and  manner  of  working,  and  general 
management.  Their  treatment  of  their  subject  is  ex- 
haustive. It  begins  with  a  reference  to  Theophrastus's 
treatise  "On  Stones,"  wherein  are  mentioned  fossil 
substances  "called  coals,  which  kindle  and  burn  like 
•wood  coals "  (the  date  of  this  composition  is  about 
B.C.  371)  ;  and  it  ends  with  a  reproduction  of  the 
Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  and  the  Truck  Act  of 
1896  ;  and  as  the  authors  went  to  press  last  Sep- 
tember, their  book  has  certainly  the  merit  of  being  up 
to  date. 

The  early  history  of  coal-mining  in  England  is  full  of 
curious  interest.  The  enormous  collieries  of  to-day, 
with  their  complicated  working  and  machinery,  are  a 
growth  of  the  present  century.  In  the  twelfth  century 
grants  of  land  used  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing coal,  the  grantee  being  usually  the  village  smith, 
who  must  have  dug  out  the  mineral  in  much  the  same 
way  as  to-day  men  may  be  seen  digging  gravel  out  of 
pits  on  common  and  waste  lands.  But  by  the  fourteenth 
century  the  industry  had  advanced,  regular  mines,  with 
shafts  and  adits,  being  sunk.  The  coal  was  brought  to 
the  surface  by  the  aid  of  a  jack-roll  or  common  winch, 
and  sometimes  by  the  yet  more  primitive  method  of 
haulage  up  ladders  on  the  backs  of  men  and  women. 
The  mines  at  that  time  were,  of  course,  shallow,  the 
depth  of  the  workings  being  limited,  as  a  rule,  by  the 
level  at  which  free  outlet  for  the  water  could  be  ob- 
tained through  "day-drifts."  The  limitations  of  this 
system  created,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  an  appre- 
hension that  the  coal  supply  would  soon  give  out  ;  and 
the  apprehension  would  probably  long  ere  this  have 
been  justified  had  not  science  come  to  the  coal-getter's 
aid.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  revolution  was 
effected.  It  came  with  Thomas  Newcomen's  invention 
(in  1710)  of  the  atmospheric  engine.  This  made  pos- 
sible, and  brought  into  practice,  the  sinking  of  deeper 
shafts  and  the  working  of  more  extensive  underground 
areas  ;  these  in  turn  brought  about  the  era  of  big  explo- 
sions, and  the  colliery  population  became  acquainted 
with  the  tragedy  of  "fiery"  mines.  Concerning  all 
these  matters  and  the  improvements  which  have  been 
effected  in  working,  and  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  reduce  the  peril  to  miners'  lives,  Messrs. 


Bulman  and  Redmayne  speak  at  length  and  with 
knowledge.  From  matters  of  engineering  they  pro- 
ceed to  political  economy  and  the  eternal  Wages 
question.  They  give  tables  of  wages  in  North- 
umberland and  Durham  in  1833  and  1895,  show- 
ing a  considerably  higher  range  for  the  latter  year  ; 
the  net  result  being  that  "  wages  are  now  on  an  average 
at  least  50  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  sixty  years 
ago,  and  the  hours  worked  daily  quite  20  per  cent,  less." 
In  addition,  the  authors  point  to  the  increased  pur- 
chasing power  of  wages  to-day  as  evidence  that  colliers 
are  very  much  better  off  than  they  used  to  be.  This  is 
doubtless  true  enough  in  the  main,  though  (pace  Mr. 
Sauerbeck's  tables  and  Professor  Marshall's  pane- 
gyrics) it  has  not  been  all  gain  :  there  are  many  compen- 
sating items — uncertainty  of  employment,  certainty  of 
increasing  rent,  &c. — to  balance  the  good  that  has  been 
effected.  And  the  pitman  needs  good  wages  and  short 
hours  ;  for  in  the  conditions  of  his  employment  he  has 
to  pay  heavily  enough  for  his  monetary  advantages 
over  the  agricultural  labouring  class,  from  which  he  is 
usually  drawn.  Moreover,  his  masters  "make";  they 
are,  indeed,  just  now  the  only  class  of  industrial  pro- 
prietors who  can  amass  big  fortunes  rapidly. 

Into  the  technical  details  of  colliery  working  and 
management  we  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  authors. 
Such  matters  are  exclusively  for  practical  experts,  to 
whom  we  heartily  commend  the  volume. 

A  FORGOTTEN  POET. 

"  Nepenthe:  a  Poem  in  two  Cantos."  By  George  Darley. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  A.  Streatfeild.  Lon- 
don :  Elkin  Mathews.  1897. 

FEW  poets  of  equal  merit  have  had  so  hard  a  fate  both 
while  he  lived  and  posthumously  as  George 
Darley.  Wayward,  morose  and  cynical,  he  was  not  a 
man  to  make  friends  or  conciliate  critics,  and  so  when 
he  died  in  1846  there  was  no  one  to  do  him  reverence 
or  undertake  the  pious  care  of  seeing  that  justice  was 
done  him  where  justice  is  wont  to  be  done  to  poets. 
Yet  Tennyson  and  Sir  Henry  Taylor  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  genius,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  late 
Lord  Houghton  intended  to  do  for  Darley  what  he  did 
for  Keats,  to  collect  and  edit  his  poems,  and  to  write  a 
memoir  of  him.  But  Lord  Houghton  died,  and  neither 
the  edition  nor  memoir  appeared.  Mr.  Streatfeild  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  good  poetry  by  this 
edition  of  Darley's  "Nepenthe,"  a  poem  which  was 
printed  for  private  circulation  in  1839,  and  is  now  so  rare 
as  to  be  almost  unique.  If  this  venture  be  successful, 
it  is,  we  hear,  Mr.  Streatfeild's  intention  to  collect  and 
edit  Darley's  other  poems — namely,  his  "  Errors  of 
Ecstasie,"  his  pastoral  play  "Sylvia,"  his  two  historical 
plays  "Thomas  A'  Becket "  and  "  Ethelstan,"  and 
other  pieces  scattered  through  various  miscellanies  and 
magazines.  We  heartily  wish  him  all  success.  Darley's 
poems  most  certainly  ought  to  be  collected  and  repub- 
lished. No  one  can  open  even  the  volume  before  us — 
for  the  reappearance  of  which  we  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Streatfeild — without  being  struck  with  the  wealth  of 
imagination  and  fancy  and  with  the  true  poetical 
quality  of  what  meets  us  at  every  page.  We  quote 
almost  at  random.  Take  the  following  on  the  fall  of 
night : — > 

"  Twilight  now  o'er  lawn  and  dale 
Draws  her  dew-enwoven  veil, 
Tender-bosomed  flowers  to  keep 
Unruffled  in  their  balmy  sleep  ; 
Her's  from  planet  fair  and  star 
Day's  last  blushing  Hour  doth  steal, 
Those  bright  rivals  to  reveal, 
And  the  Queen  Moon  their  non-pareil, 
Rolling  between  her  noiseless  car, 
Where  in  heaven-wide  race  they  reel, 
Light  splinters  from  each  glassy  wheel. 
Small  birds  now  thro'  leafy  shed 
Rustling  haste  to  bower  and  bed." 
How  exquisite  is  this  : 

"  Thou  whose  thrilling  hand  in  mine 

Makes  it  tremble  as  unbid, 
Whose  dove-drooping  eyes  divine 

Curtain  Love  beneath  their  lid. 
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Fairest  Anthea  !  thou  whose  grace 

Leads  me  enchantedly  along 
Till  the  sweet  windings  that  we  trace 
Seem  like  the  image  of  a  song  !  " 
We  repeat  that  we  have  taken  these  extracts  almost 
at  random,  and  that  they  do  not  represent  the  many 
exquisite  gems  to  be  found  in  the  poem.    We  hope, 
therefore,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  doing  Darley 
the  justice  which  is  due  to  him,  but  for  the  sake  of  all 
who  can  appreciate  true  poetry,  that  Mr.  Streatfeild  may 
be  encouraged  to  supply,  what  Lord  Houghton  was 
prevented  by  death  from  supplying,  a  complete  edition 
of  Darley's  poetical  works. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY  "PRINTED  IN  FRANCE." 

"Queen  Elizabeth."  By  Mandell  Creighton,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  London.  Paris  and  London  : 
Boussod,  Valadon.  1897. 

TN  spite  of  beautiful  paper,  wide  margins  and  fine, 
clear  though  obviously  French  type,  this  is  not  an 
entirely  satisfactory  book.  The  Bishop  of  London,  as  he 
is  now,  but  of  Peterborough  when  the  book  was  printed, 
very  modestly  admits  in  the  preface  that  the  "chief 
merit  of  the  volume  lies  in  the  attempt  to  bring  together 
the  most  remarkable  portraits  of  Elizabeth  and  her  con- 
temporaries, and  to  put  before  the  readers  careful  repro- 
ductions of  artistic  sources  of  information  which  have 
hitherto  been  little  known."  The  book  indeed  was 
evidently  suggested  by  the  pictures  and  has  been 
written  round  them.  Now  of  all  ways  of  producing  a 
book  this  is  the  most  objectionable,  and  it  is  almost  a 
pity  that  a  historian  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  un- 
doubted eminence  and  learning  should  have  consented 
to  write  a  work  upon  his  special  subject  hampered  by 
the  limitations  which  are  attached  to  such  a  production 
as  this.  The  author  has  probably  fulfilled  the  task  as 
well  as,  or  better  than,  any  of  his  contemporaries  could 
have  done  ;  but  the  task  was  not  worth  doing  by  him. 
In  the  two  hundred  pages — about  eighty  thousand 
words — at  his  disposal  he  had  not  sufficient  space  to 
produce  such  a  history  of  the  great  reign  of  Elizabeth 
as  he  is  quite  capable  of  writing.  All  he  could  do  was 
to  write  a  mere  sketch  from  well-worn  materials 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  pictures,  and  especially 
the  miniatures,  are  exquisite  examples  of  artistic  "  pro- 
cess "  reproduction  ;  but  they  are  chosen  without  the 
slightest  apparent  attempt  at  really  illustrating  the 
reign.  Their  distribution  in  the  text,  moreover,  is 
most  capricious.  For  instance,  the  beautiful  little 
miniature  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  heads  the  chapter  on  the 
Alengon  match,  and  the  Amsterdam  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva  is  quite  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Not  the 
most  distant  reference  to  the  pictures  is  made  in  the 
letterpress,  and  in  this  perhaps  the  Bishop  has  best 
consulted  his  own  dignity ;  but  the  result  of  the 
process  is  that  the  pictures  are  not  really  illustrative  of 
the  book  at  all.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
process  had  been  reversed  ;  what  a  really  magnificent 
volume  would  have  been  the  result !  If  the  Bishop  had 
first  written  a  worthy  history  of  Elizabeth,  and  then 
the  publishers  had  set  about  judiciously  and  liberally 
illustrating  the  text  by  the  reproduction  of  contemporary 
pictures,  a  book  would  have  resulted  which  would  have 
been  a  delight  for  ever.  The  Tudor  Exhibition  proved 
the  vast  wealth  of  material  that  exists  for  such  a  work, 
and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  opportunity  has  not 
been  taken  for  producing  it. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  Dr.  Creighton 
writes  with  dignity,  lucidity  and  grace  ;  and  his  appre- 
ciations of  the  personal  character  of  the  Queen  are  pene- 
trating and  wise  ;  but  somehow  he  never  seems  to  grasp 
the  great  international  problems  with  which  she  had  to 
deal.  It  is  impossible  adequately  to  judge  either  of  Eliza- 
beth's aims  or  actions  without  bringing  into  our  purview 
those  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  Philip  II.,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  Henry  IV.,  especially  the  two  former; 
and  this  is  just  the  point  on  which  the  Bishop  is  weak. 
Where  he  is  strong  is  in  the  Queen's  ecclesiastical 
home  policy.  It  is  only  natural,  perhaps,  that  he 
should  dwell  extensively  upon  it,  for  it  welded  together 
the  church  of  which  he  is  a  considerable  ornament ; 
but,  after  all,  this  ecclesiastical  policy  was  only  one  of 


several  strings  to  Elizabeth's  bow,  and  was  generally 
retaliatory.     To  an  ordinary  layman  it  certainly  ap- 
pears that  the  Bishop  credits  Elizabeth  with  a  too 
decided  intention,  from  the  first,  to  establish  the  church 
exactly  as  we  now  know  it.    He  admits  that  she  was 
an  opportunist  in  all  other  things,  and  that  her  ordinary 
policy  was  dictated  by  the  cult  of  the  jumping  cat  ; 
but  he  claims  that  she  was  consistent  and  resolute  in 
her  ecclesiastical  action  ;  and  the  contention  appears  to 
be  hardly  borne  out  by  the  known  facts.    The  Bishop's 
suggestion  that  the  Queen  was  always  respectful  to 
her  prelates,  however  rough-tongued  she  might  be  to 
others,  is  surely  a  mistake.   It  is  true  that  the  "  Proud 
prelate  "  letter  is  now  regarded  as  a  forgery  ;  but  the 
Queen  certainly  did  not  mince  her  words  to  the  Bishops 
when  they  came  to  her  in  November  1566  with  the  other 
members  of  Parliament  to  hear  her  reply  to  their  repre- 
sentations about  the  succession  ;  nor  did  she  show  much 
respect  for  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  when  he  ventured 
to  refer  to  old  age  in  his  text,  or  to  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  in  1565,  when  his  sermon  did  not  square  with 
the  policy  it  suited  her  to  adopt  for  the  moment.  It 
may  be  pleaded  that  she  was   less  insulting  to  the 
prelates  than  to  Walsingham  or  Cecil,  and  probably 
she  was,  especially  late  in  life  ;  and  as  all  things  are  com- 
parative, this  may  to  some  extent  justify  Dr.  Creighton's 
view.    But  there  are  certain  other  slips  in  the  book 
which  cannot  be  explained  away.    For  instance,  the 
seizure  of  Philip's  treasure  in  the  western  ports  of 
England  is  represented  by  the  Bishop  as  having  been 
done  at  the  instance  of  Hawkins,  as  a  reprisal  for 
his  treatment  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.     The  treasure- 
ships  entered  the  English  ports  between  15  and  20 
November,  1568  ;  and  although  the  money  was  not 
actually  landed  until  the  middle  of  December,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  had  been  decided  to  seize  it  long  before 
then.    Hawkins  himself  did  not  arrive  in  London  until 
13  February,   1569.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  step 
was  dictated  by  high  policy,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Hawkins's  grievance.    On  p.  20  the  Bishop  says 
that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  come  in  Philip's  train  when 
he  arrived  in  England  to  marry  Queen  Mary.  This  was 
not  quite  the  case  :  the  Duke  did  not  come  to  England 
until  several   months  after  the   King — in  December 
1554.    Again,  on  the  occasion  of  Drake's  "singeing 
the   King   of    Spain's    beard,"   at   Cadiz,    in  1587 
(page  150),  he  is  said  by  the  Bishop  "to  have  sailed 
into  Cadiz  Bay,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  trans- 
ports  and  store-ships,  and  then  did  the  same  in  the 
harbour  of  Lisbon."  No  doubt  Drake  would  have  dearly 
liked  to  do  so  ;  and  if  he  had  succeeded  there  would 
have  been  no  Armada,  for  we  have  Santa  Cruz's  word 
that  there  were  no  men  on  board  the  ships  to  resist  him 
if  he  had  gone  up  the  Tagus.    But  by  this  time  he  had 
received  the  Queen's  strict  orders  to  return — for  she 
was  now  in  treaty  with  Farnese — and  he  dared  not 
further  disobey  her  orders.    So  he  left  Lisbon  alone. 

Little  blemishes  of  this  sort,  however,  do  not  detract 
to  any  extent  from  the  excellence  of  the  Bishop's  work, 
especially  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  book,  which  is 
distinctly  more  vigorous  and  graphic  than  the  picture  of 
Elizabeth's  earlier  years.  The  following  description  of 
the  Queen's  character  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Bishop's 
style  : — "  It  is  enough  for  the  delineation  of  Elizabeth's 
character  to  make  clear  the  conclusion  to  which  she 
arrived.  She  was  not  allured  by  any  hope  of  glory  ; 
she  did  not  aspire  to  military  fame  ;  she  had  no  j 
enthusiasm  for  a  great  cause.  She  was  no  Amazon, 
but  a  careful  housewife.  She  provided  for  the  present 
and  left  the  future  to  care  for  itself.  Further,  the  only 
interests  which  she  considered  were  those  of  England, 
and  the  heroism  of  the  Netherlands  did  not  move  her. 
She  did  not  sympathize  with  rebellion  against  a  lawful 
sovereign,  but  with  the  claim  of  a  people  to  determine 
their  own  religion.  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  sup- 
plied another  piece  which  she  could  play  in  her  cautious 
game.  She  felt  fully  justified  in  playing  it  as  suited 
her  own  purposes."  This  is  not  an  heroic  picture, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  true  one,  and  the  passage 
is  quoted  as  being  one  of  the  .very  few  in  the  book 
which  seem  to  do  justice  to  the  far-reaching  inter- 
national objects  which  underlay  the  Queen's  capricious 
action.  Our  author  is  rather  hard  upon  the  Queen  for  her 
severity  after  the  suppression  of  the  dangerous  revolts 
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1  the  North  of  England  in  1570.  "  Elizabeth,"  he  says, 
was  not  naturally  cruel  and  was  generally  averse  to 
loodshed.  But  on  this  occasion  she  lost  her  self- 
jntrol,  and  was  heedless  of  the  remonstrances  of  her 
linisters.  Yet  never  was  an  occasion  when  magn- 
animity would  better  have  befitted  a  Sovereign." 
Vant  of  magnanimity  was  certainly  not  Elizabeth's 
sual  fault.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  this  was 
y  far  the  most  dangerous  revolt  with  which  she  ever 
ad  to  deal.  She  knew  that  Papal  and  Spanish  money 
■as  behind  the  rising,  that  the  whole  North  of  England 
'as  honeycombed  with  disaffection,  that  Mary  Stuart 
•as  practically  the  wirepuller  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
lat  some  of  the  highest  nobles  of  her  own  Court  in 
ondon  would  have  turned  against  her  at  the  very  first 
gn  of  reverse  or  weakness.  That  she  should  stamp 
ut  such  a  rebellion  ruthlessly  was  a  simple  measure  of 
jlf-preservation,  and  she  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
oing  it. 

The  book  is  a  splendid  and  a  sumptuous  one  ;  the 
raly  fault  to  find  with  it  is  that  it  might  easily  have 
aen  done  better. 

FICTION. 

The  Love  of  an  Obsolete  Wcman."  Chronicled  by 
Herself.  Westminster:  Archibald  Constable  & 
Co.  1897. 

Love  for  a  Key."  By  G.  Colmore.  London  :  William 
Heinemann.  1896. 

T  must  be  admitted  that  the  author  of  "  Love  for  a 
•  Key  "  has  succeeded  where  many  have  failed.  She 
as  given  us  a  rounded  and  complete  little  picture  of  a 

arriage  drama,  without  over-explanation,  weariness, 
r  depression.    The  success  is  not  great — one  would 

2  tempted  to  add  that  if  it  were  it  would  not  be  a  suc- 
;ss  ;  for  her  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  knows 
3W  far  her  powers  of  achievement  extend,  and  has  set 
ar  aim  well  within  them.  The  changes  which  wife  and 
jsband  undergo  are  not  greatly  conceived  ;  but  there 

an  incident  to  illustrate  each  one  of  them.  And  if 
le  incidents  are  not  powerfully  seen,  they  are  prettily 
losen  and  they  perform  their  task  without  strain.  The 
-chestration,  in  fact,  is  not  rich  or  full  ;  but  there  is  an 
-chestra,  and  the  composer  writes  unaffectedly  and 
armoniously  for  such  instruments  as  are  at  her  com- 
land.  "The  Love  of  an  Obsolete  Woman"  is  a  dif- 
rent  kind  of  attempt,  and  the  two  pieces  of  fiction  are 
nly  noticed  together  because  the  comparison  brings 
at  its  main  fault.  The  difference  and  the  fault  might 
2  put  in  this  way.  The  two  books  as  they  stand  have 
bout  the  same  value  ;  but  if  they  were  both  as  good  as 
ley  could  be,  "  Love  for  a  Key  "  would  be  much  better 
lan  "The  Love  of  an  Obsolete  Woman."  For  the 
rst  is  one  complete  whole,  while  the  second  is  only  a 
:udy.  If  any  thoughtless  person  imagines  that  the 
udy  of  one  thing,  begun  at  the  beginning  and  carried 
irough  to  its  end,  must  result  in  one  united  and  com- 
lete  picture,  he  might  convince  himself  of  his  error  by 
jmparing  these  two  novels.  The  obsolete  woman 
:arts  with  the  first  occasion  on  which  she  met  her 
»ver,  she  writes  of  nothing  but  that  love,  and  leaves 
only  when  the  lover  dies.  The  story,  therefore,  is 
uite  narrow,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  shapely  composition  ; 
is  a  meaningless  study  from  the  life,  tragic,  but  not 
tragedy.  The  author  of  "  Love  for  a  Key,"  with  a 
.rgcr  number  of  characters,  with  incidents,  apparently 
tore  scattered,  dropping  in  from  various  quarters, 
zhieves  an  ordered,  symmetrical  whole.  As  a  slice  of 
fe,  as  a  study,  the  obsolete  woman's  love  is  interesting 
lough  ;  possibly  the  other  writer  would  not  light  upon 
ich  good  material  ;  but  if  she  had  done  so  she  would 
ot  have  been  satisfied  to  give  it  to  the  world  as  it 
ands. 

To  descend  to  an  objection  that  may  look  dangerously 
ke  hypercriticism,  we  would  register  a  protest  against 
le  quotations  from  Browning  which  head  the  chapters 
f  "  Love  for  a  Key."  Quotation,  whether  at  the  top 
r  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  depends  for  its  literary 
alue  upon  one  thing — its  happiness  ;  and  there  is  a 
oint  where  quotation  ceases  to  be  happy — to  wit, 
fhen  its  aptitude  is  too  obvious.  Those  who  admire 
rowning's  poetry  might  declare  that  a  writer  who  has 
Inuod  an  exact  parallel  for  one  of  her  own  chapters  in 


"James  Lee's  Wife,"  for  instance,  would  do  well  to 
remind  the  reader  of  it  as  little  as  possible,  if  she  would 
escape  the  charge  of  presumptuousness.  Those  who 
do  not  admire  might  object  that  Browning's  psycho- 
logical scufflings  are  far  too  explanatory  and  un- 
crystallized  to  serve  as  quotations.  The  objections  are 
really  the  same.  Browning  is  so  psychological,  and 
his  psychology  is  so  close  to  the  kind  of  psychology  in 
which  a  novelist  deals  nowadays,  that  the  novelist  is 
not  likely  to  score  by  quoting  from  him.  And  that  is 
all  an  artist  wants  to  achieve  by  quotation — a  score  for 
his  own  wit  ;  he  leaves  the  discovery  of  an  exact  parallel 
to  the  scholar.  Mrs.  Colmore  writes  a  perfectly  clear, 
pretty  chapter  describing  an  explanation  between  the 
estranged  man  and  wife,  in  which  the  wife  says,  "  If — it 
might  have  been  different  if  you  had  very  much  cared. 
But  you  loved  me  too  little  ;  and  I  loved  you  too  much. 
My  love  wearied  you."  And  then  she  weighs  down 
her  chapter  by  heading  it  with  two  verses  containing 
the  lines  : — 

"  Yet  this  turns  now  to  a  fault— there  !  there  ! 
That  I  do  love,  watch  too  long, 
And  wait  too  well,  and  weary  and  wear." 
This  is  not  happy,  displays  no  wit,  and  is,  therefore, 
no  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  quoter.    It  is  no  longer  a 
distinction  to  understand  Browning. 

"  A  Strong  Man  Armed  :  and  other  Tales."  By  Walter 
Phelps  Dodge.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall. 
1897. 

Cosily  ensconced  among  the  broad  margins  of  this 
little  volume  lie  four  serious  stories  and  a  farce.  The 
merits  of  Mr.  Dodge's  pathos  and  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Dodge's  humour  are  so  equal  that  we  do  not  know  how 
to  advise  Mr.  Dodge  as  to  his  future  choice  between 
tragedy  and  comedy.  The  funny  incidents  which  make 
up  his  farce  infect  us  with  the  author's  own  gay  and 
dancing  humour  ;  we  are  carried  off  our  feet  in  a  sunny 
stream  of  thoughtless  laughter.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  pages  a  butler  is  discovered  "  leaning  against  a 
tree  imbibing,  apparently  with  much  gusto,  the  contents 
of  a  pocket-flask "  ;  a  pleasant  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  "proceed  to  discuss  the  strawberries  and 
good  champagne,  not  forgetting  the  tea,  with  much 
gusto  "  ;  and  a  gentleman  can  hardly  be  prevented  from 
interpolating  a  "  comic  song  of  his  own,  which  he  gave 
with  gusto,  into  the  second  act"  of  "  Faust."  In  this 
short,  space,  also,  an  elderly  gentleman  "  felt  a  severe 
shock  in  the  rear,  and  with  great  grace  and  agility  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  a  somersault "  ;  and  hardly  have  we 
recovered  from  our  laughter  when  the  same  elderly 
gentleman,  noticing  a  young  man  arm-in-arm  with 
Ethel,  "said  nothing;  but  a  person  observing  his  side 
face  would  have  seen  a  contraction  of  the  eyelid,  which 
might  have  been  caused  by  a  bit  of  dust,  but  which 
appeared  entirely  voluntary."  He  also  staggers  back 
into  a  rather  stout  matron,  "bringing  her  down  to 
earth  with  a  shock  that  could  be  heard  some  distance 
off."  The  qualities  which  Mr.  Dodge  displays  as  a 
teller  of  serious  short  stories  cannot  be  so  easily  indi- 
cated in  the  short  space  at  our  disposal.  Early  in  one 
of  these  four  stories  an  Englishman  behaves  roughly  to 
an  Italian  porter  outside  the  railway  station  at  Genoa. 
After  eighteen  pages,  during  which  the  Englishman 
and  his  wife  "  exhaust  the  attractions  of  the  old  town," 
and  visit  churches,  galleries  and  the  Campo  Santo,  the 
porter  reappears,  and  in  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  the  Englishman's  life  is  crushed  in  a  door.  Rightly 
deeming  that  his  readers  would  be  eager  to  learn 
something  of  the  literary  opinions  held  by  an  author 
who  can  successfully  cope  with  the  subtleties  of  so 
intricate  a  drama,  Mr.  Dodge  prefaces  his  volume  with 
a  few  personal  and  critical  remarks.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Scott,  Hugo  and  Richter  are  no  longer  able  to  hear 
Mr.  Dodge  "  frankly  avow  himself  a  disciple  of  the  old 
Romantic  School."  His  avowal  is  no  less  frank  than 
his  modesty,  for  he  claims  brotherhood  with  this  school 
because  their  chief  tenet  was  "to  have  a  tale  to  tell 
and  tell  it."  We  cannot  judge  how  those  fabled  crea- 
tures "the  decadent  writers  of  to-day"  will  feel  when 
they  realize  that  Mr.  Dodge  is  "out  of  touch  with" 
them.  After  saying  that  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
"  the  sexual  analyst,"  he  finishes  the  tale  of  his  artistic 
qualifications,   positive   and   negative,  by  confessing 
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"  his  utter  inability  to  act  as  a  literary  obstetrician  " — as 
though  there  were  something  particularly  unpleasant  in 
the  notion  of  a  house-surgeon  at  Queen  Charlotte's 
Hospital  engaged  in  reading  Wordsworth.  But  perhaps 
Mr.  Dodge,  who  has  read  the  "  Thesetetus  "  at  Oxford, 
may  mean  this  sentence  as  a  modest  warning  to  the 
young  authors  who  might  be  attracted  by  his  work  and 
come  clamouring  at  St.  Stephen's  Club  for  help  in  the 
production  of  their  literary  offspring.  Meanwhile  we 
have  forgotten  to  mention  an  acute  piece  of  observation 
which  we  discovered  in  the  tale  about  the  porter.  The 
young  couple  who  kindly  consent  to  fill  up  the  interval 
between  the  two  ends  of  this  particular  story  which 
Mr.  Dodge  has  to  tell,  "gloried  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  educated  up  to  the  Beardsley  standard "  ; 
they  also  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the 
Campo  Santo,  camera  in  hand.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Genoa  will  realize  how  accurately 
Mr.  Dodge  has  observed  his  types. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Edmunds  on  Patents."    Second  Edition.    By  T.  M.  Stevens, 
D.C.L.    London:  Stevens.  1897. 

MR.  STEVENS  has  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  task  of 
bringing  this  standard  work  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent  for  Inventions  up  to  date.  He  has  done  even  more 
than  this.  The  book  as  it  leaves  his  hands  is  an  improvement 
on  the  original  work,  apart  from  any  question  of  subsequent 
decisions.  Notably  the  chapter  on  "  Subject-matter  "  has  become 
intellectual  and  even  readable. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  Tisdall  has  missed  the  opportunity  of  writing 
a  very  valuable  and  interesting  book  in  his  "  Conversion  of 
Armenia  to  the  Christian  Faith"  (Religious  Tract  Society). 
He  has  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Armenian  language  and 
literature  ;  and  this,  together  with  his  residence  in  Julfa,  the 
Armenian  suburb  of  Ispahan,  enables  him  to  draw  his  informa- 
tion at  first  hand  from  authoritative  sources.  But  somehow  he 
has  contrived  to  make  a  story  that  ought  to  read  like  a  romance 
as  dull  as  a  controversial  theological  treatise.  He  lets  no 
opportunity  pass  of  emphasizing  his  own  "  Evangelicism  "  and 
the  errors  of  all  "  Sacerdotalists,"  Romanists  and  Ritualists — 
all  of  which,  although  of  great  importance  to  an  agent  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  is  out  of  place  in  such  a  book  as 
this.  The  interest  of  Armenia  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
first  country  to  adopt  Christianity  as  a  national  religion,  that  it 
was  the  first  to  have  a  "popular"  Bible,  and  that  although 
Parthians,  Persians,  Arabs,  Romans  and  Turks  have  harried 
the  devoted  people  so  long  as  history  tells,  the  nation  has  still 
continued  to  assert  its  separate  identity.  In  the  words  of  a 
Russian  writer  quoted  by  Mr.  Tisdall,  "  A  nation  which  has 
been  able  to  preserve  its  individuality  from  the  days  of  Nimrod 
and  Semiramis  up  to  our  own  times,  and  also  in  some  measure 
to  maintain  its  own  distinctive  type,  its  customs,  its  language 
and  its  religion,  must  never  be  forgotten  in  history."  It  was 
their  mountains  and  plateaus  that  saved  Armenia  and  enabled 
the  Armenian  Church,  like  the  Coptic,  to  stand  out  for  century 
after  century  literally  an  island  amid  the  surrounding  sea  of 
Mahommedan  invasion.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  cannot  afford  to  overlook  Mr.  Tisdall's  book,  for  it 
contains  much  that  is  otherwise  inaccessible  to  English  readers  ; 
but  if  he  wishes  to  be  read  by  the  many  he  must  mend  his 
ways. 

It  was  well  worth  Mr.  Vincent's  while  to  compile  his  "  Land 
Question  in  North  Wales"  (Longmans),  if  only  for  the  three 
chapters  that  deal  with  the  methods  of  the  Welsh  Land  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Vincent  is  a  strong  partisan,  and  his  statements 
and  arguments  on  the  general  question  will  be  read  subject  to 
that  allowance,  but  we  are  really  glad  to  see  that  some  one  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  expose  the  humbug  of  the  average  Royal 
Commission.  There  was  a  time  when  this  costly  and  tedious 
machinery  was  of  use  ;  impartial  men  going  over  the  country 
and  questioning  those  interested  were  able  to  return  to  London 
and  bear  witness  to  facts  not  otherwise  ascertainable.  But  in 
these  days  of  newspapers  and  Leagues  and  Associations 
gentlemen  who  have  already  made  up  their  minds  sit  and  hear 
witnesses  coached  for  the  occasion,  and  the  Commissioners  go 
back  and  report,  each  precisely  as  he  would  have  reported  if  he 
had  never  left  town.  On  pages  93  and  94  Mr.  Vincent  gives 
instances  of  Commissioners  thrusting  their  views  on  witnesses 
to  the  extent  of  an  oration  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  words  or 
so,  the  witness's  evidence  consisting  of  "  Yes."  When  farmers 
have  been  induced  in  this  way  to  give  their  adhesion  to  Land 
Courts,  fixity  of  tenure  and  so  forth,  the  Commissioners  who 
have  put  the  words  into  the  men's  mouths  report  to  Her 
Majesty  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  Wales  in  favour  of 
things  of  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  would  never  have  heard 
but  for  the  Commissioners  themselves. 

"  Three  Acres  and  a  Cow  "  has  ceased  to  be  a  party  cry,  and 
all  over  the  country  County  Councils  and  local  associations  are 


busy  in  carrying  out  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Allotments 
Acts,  1887  and  1890,  and  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  1892.  Those 
interested  will  find  in  Mr.  Green's  "Allotments  and  Small 
Holdings  "  (Swan  Sonnenschein)  a  useful  guide  to  all  the  for-  1 
malities  required.     The  Acts  are  clearly  explained,  forms  of  j 
Rules  and  Agreements  are  given  as  models,  and  the  Orders  of  I 
the  Local  Government  Board  are  set  out  at  length. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Bartholomew's  "  Handy  Reference  Atlas  of  the  j 
World"  (London  :  John  Walker)  has  been  on  our  table  for  some 
time,  but  it  has  made  itself  so  useful  for  reference  during  recent 
foreign  troubles  that  we  had  almost  overlooked  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  sent.  The  fifth  edition  of  this  remark- 
ably helpful  and  comprehensive  work  contains  eighty  addi- 
tional maps,  making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
maps,  plans,  and  charts,  together  with  some  fifty  pages  of 
geographical  and  statistical  information,  all  in  a  single  handy 
volume  as  easily  consulted  as  "  Whitaker"  or  "  Hazell." 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

ONCE  more  in  "  Cosmopolis "  we  have  to  regret  the 
absence  of  both  M.  Faguet  and  M.  Lemaitre  and  the 
endless  presence  of  M.  Bourget.  However,  the  review  contains 
some  good  contributions,  notably  the  first  instalment  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Conrad's  "  An  Outpost  of  Progress."  The  author  has 
placed  his  two  forlorn  and  unconscious  figures  on  the  scene 
with  the  dignity  of  a  fine  pathos.  So  far  it  looks  as  if  Mr. 
Conrad's  story  must  lose  as  much  as  Mr.  Kipling's  gained 
by  the  division  into  two  parts.  For  once  in  a  way  the 
French  section  is  honoured  by  an  article  that  seems  to  be 
quite  obviously  silly.  It  is  not  merely  that  Mr.  Gabriel  Mourey 
shows  a  lack  of  discrimination  in  his  review  of  the  New 
Gallery  and  the  Academy — he  fails  altogether  in  impressive- 
ness  and  cogency.  Mr.  de  Bertha,  too,  would  have  written  a 
more  impressive  article,  apart  from  the  worth  of  his  opinions, 
if  he  had  kept  to  his  main  argument  about  Wagner's  system 
of  leit-motifs  instead  of  ranging  over  a  wide  field  of  general 
attack.  Mr.  Eugene  Miintz  continues  to  give  some  good  advice 
in  his  concluding  chapters  on  the  anarchic  state  of  contemporary 
style  in  architecture  and  furniture  ;  both  Mr.  Miintz  and 
Mr.  MacColl  make  a  welcome  stand  against  the  over-impatient 
innovators  who  hope  to  "  improvise "  a  style.  The  German 
section  opens  with  a  sympathetic  treatment  of  a  theme  that 
reminds  us  a  little  of  Turgeniev.  The  short  story  is  good 
enough  to  make  even  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  name 
of  Ludvvig  Gabillon  come  with  a  certain  shock  of  regret  to  the 
editorial  note  of  the  author's  death.  Mr.  P.  D.  Fischer  writes  of 
Heinrich  von  Stephan  and  his  work  as  Postmaster.  Mr.  de 
Pressense"  and  Mr.  Theodor  Barth  are  both  more  pleasant  to 
read  on  the  subject  of  the  Jubilee  than  Sir  Richard  Temple. 

The  June  number  of  the  "Mercure  de  France"  has  some 
readable  fiction,  some  obviously  swagger  verses,  some  bright 
criticism  and  a  pleasantly  tall  rhapsody  on  the  subject  of 
Beethoven  by  M.  Henry  Bourgerel. 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Arnold  of  Rugby  (J.  J.  Findlay).    Clay.  5s. 

Dogs,  Modern.    2  vols.  (Rawdon  B.  Lee).    Horace  Cox. 

Gibbons,  Abby  Hopper,  Life  of.    2  vols.  (S.  H.  Emerson).    Putnams.  15*. 

Iceland,  Three  Visits  to  (Mrs.  D.  Leith).  Masters. 

Jubilee  Greeting  at  Spithead  (T.  Watts-Dunton).    Lane.  is. 

Longman's  Magazine  (July). 

Medicines,  The  Action  of  (T.  Lauder  Brunton).    Macmillan.    10s.  6ii. 
Morality,  The  Teaching  of  (Sophie  Bryant).  Sonnenschein. 
Pall  Mall  Magazine  (July). 

Penitent  Bandits  (Sir  T.  Matthew).    Art  and  Book  Co.  is. 
Pursuit  of  the  House-Boat,  The  (j.  K.  Bangs).    Osgood.  2s. 
Romance  of  Arenfels,  The  (C.  Ellis  Stevens).    Putnams.  5.J. 
Sartor  Resartus  (Thomas  Carlyle).    Black.  5s. 

Science  of  Comparative  Religions,   Short  Studies  in  the   (J.  G.  R.  Forlong) 

Quaritch. 
Thiers,  M.  (Henri  Doniol).  Colin. 
Wales,  North,  Guide  to.    Black.    3^.  id. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review,  | 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


AMERICA. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company's  Offices,  | 
83  and  85   Duane  Street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Damrbll  &  1 
Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  The 
Harold  Wilson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

 ~  i 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— Every  Evening.  » 

GRAND  OPERA. 
For        particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 
Box  Office  now  open. 
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USE  A  TYPEWRITER. 


T-TMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

~  Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Grand  Variety  Enter- 
tainment.   Mr.  Arthur  Roberts.    Doors  open  at  7.45. 

■DADLEY    COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,    1897.  Two 

of  £So,  One  of  £50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

THE  EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER. 

THE  LEADING  WRITING  MACHINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Price  £12  12s. 

Purchase  by  instalments  if  desired. 
If  you  wish  to  be  with  the  times 

If  you  wish  to  lead  the  times 

USE  AN  EMPIRE. 

THE  EMPIRE   TYPEWRITER    SYNDICATE,  Limited, 

7   QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ;  and 
119  ST.  VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

FENCING  A  SPECIALITY. 
IVfcPHERSOVS       HIGH  -  CLASS  GYMNASIUM, 

iYL  30  SLOANE  STREET. 

UNDER    ROYAL  PATRONAGE. 

Instruction  in  all  Physical  Exercises  for  all  Ages  and  all  Ailments. 

Prospectus  forwarded  free. 
Member  of  the  British  College  of  Physical  Education. 
Telegrams:  "GYMNICAL,"  London. 

THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

FOR   BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


Bland  &  Sons' 

•303    BORE  RIFLE. 

Double-barrel  Hammerless  Ejector,  with  Telescopic  Sights. 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO 
H.M.  THE  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  Private  Secretary  to  H.M.  the  King  of  Portugal  writes  :— "  With  the 
si-.gle  but  rather  short  barrelled  rifle,  using  the  same  cartridge,  His  Majesty  has 
shot  lately  a  stag  (an  old  one)  at  980  paces. ' 


THOMAS   BLAND   &  SONS, 

430  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 
WORKS  :  BIRMINGHAM. 


Berwick's 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


Powder 


AVONDALE  HOTEL,  LONDON. 

MOTEL     AND  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
Piccadilly,  the  Best  Position  in  London. 

Proprietors- MM.  J  EUGENE,  Fr0m  the  Savo^- 

SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c,  from  308. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  it  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 


u  JC.  RITZ. 

Managers  \  , 


ECHHNARD. 


Chefde  Cuisine  :  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 


OR  AND    HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


THE  BERKELEY  HOTEL 

AND 

THE  BERKELEY  RESTAURANT 

ARE  NOW  OPEN. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  winter. 
Entrance  to  Hotel :  I  BERKELEY  STREET. 
Entrance  to  Restaurant  :  74  PICCADILLY. 

THE  EMPRESS  ROOMS, 

ROYAL    PALACE    HOTEL,  KENSINGTON 

(NOW  OPEN) 

Can  be  engaged  for  PRIVATE  BALLS,  BANQUETS,  WEDDING 
RECEPTIONS,  &c. 

The  most  handsome  and  best  arranged  Suite  of  Rooms  in  London. 

DINNERS  (d  la  carte),  open  to  the  public,  will  be  served  in  the  GRAND  HALL 

on  SUNDAY  EVENINGS  only,  from  7  to  11. 
The  ROYAL  BLUE  HUNGARIAN  BAND  has  been  specially  retained  to  play 
between  these  hours. 


Tables  can  be  booked  in  advance  on  application  at  the  Bureau. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


"The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa." 

The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 

BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES.  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED   AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  "BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Cede:  UNICODB. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON.  ^ 
AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN"  BOOKS. 

G  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  B00K- 

*  SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  iD 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

CORNHILL   MAGAZINE  for  JULY. 

Price  One  Shilling.  Contents: 


THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  CALEN- 
DAR (July). 

MARSTON  MOOR:  an  Anniversary 
Study.    By  C.  H.  Firth. 

THE  POVERTY  OF  THE  CLERGY. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching. 

SOME  FRAGMENTS  FROM  THE 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE 
LATE  SIR  CHARLES  MUR- 
RAY. 

PIERS  PLOUGHMAN  AND  ENG- 
LISH LIFE  IN  THE  FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  J.  W. 
Mackail. 

SULLIVAN'S  BARGAIN.  By  B.  M. 
Croker. 


LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST 
ANIMALS.    By  Dr.  E.  T.  With- 

INGTON. 

TAVENDER'S  LAST  TERM.  By 

G.  H.  Powell, 
IN  AN  ORCHARD.     By  John  A. 

Bridges. 

BELLA'S     MR.     BORWICK.  By 

Katharine  Silvester. 
HOW  TO  SCAN  A  PROSPECTUS. 

By  Hartley  Withers. 
PAGES      FROM      A  PRIVATE 

DIARY. 

IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS.  Chapters 
XIX.-XXI.  By  Henry  Seton 
Merriman,  Author  of  "  The 
Sowers  "  &c. 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

BOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 
No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

MEMORY.— Prof.  A.  Loisette's  Assimilative  MEMORY 
SYSTEM. 

The  last,  most  complete  and  perfect  edition. 
Arranged  for  Self-Instruction. 
Speaking  Without  Notes.    Mind- Wandering  Cured. 
Indispensable  in  preparing  for  Examinations. 
Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 
Cloth  bound,  with  Portrait  and  Autograph.     Price  net  $2.50  American,  ros.  6d. 
English.    Post  free.    Prospectus  with  opinions  of  Educators,  Scientific,  Professional 
and  Business  Men   all  over  the  world  free.— Address,  A.  Loisette,  237  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  200  Regent  Street,  London.    Sold  by  the  Publisher. 
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Porges  Randfontein  G.  M.  Co. 

LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS'  REPORT  FOR  1896. 

Your  Directors  submit  herewith  for  your  consideration  the  Balance 
Sheet  for  the  period  ended  31st  December,  1896. 

MINE. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  native  labour  it  was  necessary  to  close 
down  the  Mill  for  a  few  months  during  last  year.  These  difficulties 
were,  however,  eventually  overcome,  and  the  Mill  is  running  again 
with  the  full  complement  of  Stamps  and  giving  good  results.  The 
Development  is  being  pushed  on  rapidly,  and  the  Mine  generally  is  in 
a  satisfactory  condition,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Manager's  Report. 

FINANCE. 

During  the  year  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent.  (10  per  cent.)  was 
declared,  amounting  to  ^43.75°.  Fifty  thousand  Reserve  Shares  were 
disposed  of  at  £2  each,  leaving  at  present  12,500  Shares  in  reserve. 

PROPERTY. 

The  Company's  Titles  are  in  order,  and  have  been  carefully  guarded, 
and  Bezitrecht  obtained  on  all  the  Claims. 

DIRECTORS. 

Mr.  S.  Clay  retires  from  the  Directorate  in  terms  of  the  Articles  of 
Association,  but,  being  eligible,  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

GENERAL. 

_  It  will  be  necessary  to  appoint  an  Auditor,  and  to  fix  "the  remunera- 
tion for  the  past  audit. 


North  Randfontein  G.  M.  Co. 

LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS'  REPORT  FOR  1896. 

PROPERTY. 

All  your  Company's  Property  has  been  properly  looked  after  and 
proper  title  to  same  obtained,  and  where  necessary  Bezitrecht  has  been 
applied  for  and  granted. 

MINE. 

The  Mine  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  but  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
native  labour  and  the  continued  drought  it  was  found  impossible  to 
keep  the  full  Mill  running.  These  difficulties  have,  however,  been 
overcome,  and  the  Directors  have  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  satis- 
factory return  from  the  Mine. 

CAPITAL. 

In  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  at  various  Shareholders' 
meetings  the  Capital  has  been  increased  to  ^300,000. 

GENERAL. 

Mr.  S.  Clay  retires  from  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  terms  of  the 
Articles  of  Association,  but  being  eligible  offers  himself  for  re-election. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  for  you  to  appoint  an  Auditor  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  S.  Fleischer,  who  retires,  but  offers  himself  for  re-election  ;  and 
also  to  determine  upon  the  remuneration  for  the  past  audit. 


MANAGER'S  REPORT. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Manager's  Report  :  — 
This  Mine  was  started  in  1894,  and,  after  prospecting,  the  Rand- 
fontein leader  was  located  and  developing  operations  were  commenced 
in  October  1894.  The  Mine  is  being  worked  by  means  of  three 
Shafts,  one  being  situated  near  the  South  and  the  other  the  North 
end  of  the  property  (these  are  intended  as  auxiliary  shafts),  and  a  main 
vertical  shaft  approximately  in  the  centre.  The  South  Shaft  is  sunk 
to  the  3rd  and  the  North  to  the  4th  level,  while  the  Main  Shaft  is 
intended  to  strike  the  reef  at  about  1,200  ft.  depth.  This  shaft  is 
now  completed  to  the  5th  level,  and  the  cross-cut  started  to  intersect 
the  reef.  On  the  15th  October  the  mill  was  started;  but,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  water,  crushing  operations  were  suspended  at  the  end 
of  the  ensuing  month. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

The  amount  of  development  to  date,  as  shown  by  the  books,  is 
6,000  ft.  driven.  The  total  footage  sunk,  driven  and  risen  for  the 
period  under  review,  is  12,300  ft.  The  ore  developed  for  the  period 
under  review,  as  per  the  books,  is  120,110  tons.  The  total  number 
of  tons  crushed  was  7,503,  thus  leaving  112,607  tons  developed. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  Mine  is  fully  equipped  with  the  most  excellent  machinery  and 
•electrical  plant. 

MILL. 

The  Mill  is  a  60-stamp  one  by  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  and  is  driven 
by  a  400  h.p.  Vertical  Triple  Expansion  Engine. 

CYANIDE  WORKS. 

Cyanide  Plant  for  treatment  of  10,000  tons  of  tailings  per  month 
complete,  comprising  6  Leaching  Vats,  2  Concentrate  Vats,  5 
Extractor  Boxes  with  Storage  Sumps,  Pumps,  &c. 


Robinson  Randfontein  G.  Iff.  Co. 

LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS'  REPORT  FOR  1896. 

MINE. 

The  Mine  has  been  vigorously  and  rapidly  developed,  and  from  the 
assays  made  there  is  every  reason  for  stating  that  your  Property  will 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  concern  when  the  Mill  starts  crushing.  A 
60-stamp  battery  has  been  ordered,  with  all  the  necessary  appliances, 
and  the  Property  fully  equipped  with  the  latest  Machinery. 

PROPERTY. 

As  the  Property  was  found  to  be  too  large  for  one  Company  to 
manage,  your  Directors  disposed  of  the  Northern  half  of  it  to  the 
Block  A  Randfondtein  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  receiving  as 
the  purchase  price  400,000  fully  paid  up  Shares  in  the  Company,  which 
Shares  were  distributed  amongst  the  Shareholders  in  accordance  with 
their  holding. 

DIRECTORS. 

In  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  Mr.  S.  Clay  retires  from 
the  Board  of  Directors,  but  is  eligible  and  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

GENERAL. 

You  are  asked  to  appoint  an  Auditor  in  the  place  of  Mr.  S. 
Fleischer,  who  retires,  but  offers  himself  for  re-election,  and  to  fix 
the  remuneration  for  the  past  audit. 


MANAGER'S  REPORT,  1896. 

MINING. 

Main  Shaft.— This  has  been  sunk  471  ft.  up  till  the  14th  of 
November.  During  the  first  few  months  of  the  year  very  little  work 
could  be  accomplished,  owing  to  the  political  situation,  which  dis- 
organized the  whole  labour  supply.  The  present  depth  of  this  shaft 
is  now  608  ft.  No  sinking  has  been  done  since  the  14th  of  November, 
to  enable  the  12-inch  Cornish  Pump  to  be  fixed  in  the  shaft  in  its 
proper  working  position.  The  size  of  the  shaft  is  18  ft.  by  5  ft.  6  in.  in 
the  clear,  timbered  throughout  with  8  in.  by  8  in.  pitch  pine  and  lagged 
behind  the  sets  with  2-in.  pine.  The  shaft  is  divided  into  4  compart- 
ments, viz  : — 2  main  hauling- ways,  I  sinking,  and  I  pump  and  ladder 
way.  At  the  3rd  or  380  ft.  level  the  main  sump  was  cut  in  the 
southern  side  of  the  station  ;  the  holding  capacity  of  this  is  25,000 
gallons.  The  whole  of  the  water  from  all  parts  of  the  Mine  will  be  led 
into  this.  It  is  not  expected  that  much  water  will  be  met  with  below 
this  station.  It  is  intended  to  sink  again  as  soon  as  the  new  head 
gear  is  erected,  which  is  now  in  hand. 

TOTAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  number  of  feet  driven,  raised,  and  sunk,  including  stope  drives, 
box  holes,  &c,  amounts  to  10,311  ft. 

Tons  ready  for  Milling,  based  on  30-iN.  Stope. 

Average 

Tons.      No.  of  Assays.  Dwts.  Grns. 

1st  Level    32,711-54    ...    126    ...    25  1377 

2nd  „    15,211-53    ...     68    ...    32  21-59 


Block  A  Randfontein  G.  M.  Co. 

LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS'  REPORT  FOR  1896. 

MINE. 

The  operations  of  the  Company  have  been  chiefly  confined  to 
Development  and  Sinking  Shafts  and  Winzes,  which  has  been  done  in 
a  manner  that  will  ensure  the  rapid  development  of  the  Mine.  The 
necessary  machinery  has  been  purchased,  and  the  Mine  is  fully 
equipped  for  its  present  requirements,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
Manager's  Report  submitted. 

PROPERTY. 

The  Property  owned  by  your  Company  has  been  thoroughly  pro- 
tected, and  Bezitrechts  obtained.  It  was  found  necessary  to  acquire 
certain  53  outcrop  claims  adjoining  the  west  boundary  of  the  property, 
and  your  Directors  therefore  purchased  them. 

FINANCE. 

From  the  Balance  Sheets  you  will  observe  thit  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  Company  is  satisfactory,  and  that  you  also  hold  52,500 
reserve  shares,  which  will  be  ample  until  the  Company  reaches  its 
producing  stage. 

GENERAL. 

Mr.  S.  Clay  retires  from  the  Directorate,  in  terms  of  the  Articles  of 
Association,  but  being  eligible,  offers  himself  for  re-election.  You 
will  also  be  asked  to  appoint  an  auditor  in  the  place  of  Mr.  S. 
Fleischer,  who  retires,  but  offers  himself  for  re-election  ;  and  to  fix 
the  remuneration  for  the  past  audit. 
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Langlaagte  Estate  and  G.  M.  Co. 


LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS'  REPORT  FOR  1896. 

The  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  Shareholders  the  Balance  Sheet, 
Expenditure  and  Revenue  Statement,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  to 
December  31,  1896,  duly  audited  and  certified  to,  also  the  Manager's 
Report,  giving  details  of  the  Company's  operations  for  the  year. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION. 

The  Profit  and  Loss  Account  shows  : — 

Balance  at  31st  December,  1895,  allowing  f°r 
shortfall  on  estimate  of  Gold  in  transit  at 
that  date,  and  expenses  on  Shares  sold  and 


£371,200  17  4 
199,412    2  8 

£570,613    o  o 


taken  credit  for  during  1895... 
Profit  for  1896  


Appropriated  as  follows  : — 

Mine  Development  Redemp- 
tion ...   £i7,^7    9  " 

Depeciation,  &c.       ...       ...    20,588    3  7 

£37,775  13  6 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  30  per 

cent,  for  the  year  ...       ...  141,000    o  o 

 —   178,775  13  6 

Leaving  a  balance  to  be  carried  forward  of         ...    £391,837    6  6 

46  per  cent,  has  been  written  off  for  Mine  Development  Redemp- 
tion, leaving  the  amount  standing  in  the  Company's  books,  as  the 
value  of  ore  in  sight,  at  the  low  value  of  io|d.  per  ton. 

II  per  cent,  has  been  allowed  for  Depreciation  on  Buildings, 
Machinery  and  Plant,  Permanent  Works,  &c,  which,  taking  into 
consideration  the  additions  to  the  Company's  Plant  in  new  Machinery 
and  increase  of  Mill  to  200  Stamps  during  the  year,  places  its  assets  at 
a  very  low  valuation  in  the  Balance  Sheet. 

WORKING  COSTS. 

On  Mine  Milling  and  General  Supervision  are  increased  by  about 
1*2  per  cent.,  but  against  this  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  the 
treatment  of  Tailings  and  Concentrates,  leaving  a  net  decrease  on  the 
total  cost  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  is.  4-07d.  per  ton 
crushed,  due  to  economical  working. 

A  very  large  expenditure  was  incurred  during  the  year  in  obtaining 
native  labour,  the  cost  amounting  to  a  little  over  sixpence  (6d. )  per 
ton  crushed. 

WATER. 

On  account  of  the  unprecedented  drought  experienced  during  the 
year,  the  water  supply  was  the  cause  of  considerable  anxiety,  but  with 
the  aid  of  the  Company's  reserve  dams  full  work  was  able  to  be  main- 
tained till  the  rains  set  in. 

Advantage  was  taken  during  the  dry  season  of  increasing  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  Company's  reserve  dams  to  assure  a  very  much  larger 
reserve  supply  and  sufficient  to  withstand  a  very  prolonged  drought. 

ORE  IN  SIGHT. 

Stands  at  450,231  tons,  as  against  465,608,  a  decrease  of  15,377 
tons  on  31st  December,  1895  ;  this  is  attributable  to  the  cessation  of 
development  work  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  on  account  of  diffi- 
culties of  native  labour  and  coal  supply.  Development  work  has, 
however,  been  again  fully  resumed. 

MACHINERY  AND  PLANT. 

During  the  year  valuable  and  extensive  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  Company's  Plant,  which  is  now  in  excellent  order  and  a  high  state 
of  efficiency. 

ESTATE. 

You  will  note  from  the  Statements  that  an  amount  of  £62,666  13s.  4d. 
has  been  derived  from  the  Company's  holding  in  the  Langlaagte 
Exploration  Company,  being  a  dividend  and  bonus  paid  by  the  latter 
Company. 

GENERAL. 

In  order  of  rotation  Mr.  R.  Lilienfet.d  retires  from  the  Board,  but 
is  eligible,  and  offers  himself  for  re-election.  Two  Auditors  will  have 
to  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  remuneration  fixed  for  the 
past  audit. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  &  47  Chancery  Lane. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,100,000.  Paid-up,  ^300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  ,£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


IM  ff.HTKD  FUXOS 


£27,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON    EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

•*-»  for  the  above  COLONIKS.  c.illing  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUUZ. 
a  n  COLOMBO. 

.,„„„  .     (  F.  GRF.F.N  &  CO.  I  Henri  Offices: 

Managers    |  ANDHRSON,  ANDERSON,  Se  CO.  J   Fcnchurch  Avenue.  London. 

For  pa«npe  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  F.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W, 

Pand  O.  MAIL   STEAMERS   FROM  LONDON  TO 
GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,  BRINDISI,  EGYPT,) 
ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  \  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN   ) 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,    AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- I  r„r(n:„t,f 

LAND,  and  TASMANIA  \  every  fortn'Bht- 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST   every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. ,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

M.  &  W.  MILTON, 
DEALERS  IN  HORSES,  AND  JOBMASTERS, 

PARK    LANE,  PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS. 


M.  &  W.  MILTON  have  always  on  Show  200  HORSES 
selected  from  the  principal  Fairs  in  England  &  Ireland. 


HORSES,  200  (English  and  Irish)  with 
unrivalled  action  and  remarkably  handsome. — 
Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  dealers  in  high-class 
Horses,  and  Jobmasters,  of  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W., 
beg  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  they  have 
always  a  large  number  of  HORSES  and  COBS  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  ON  SHOW  at  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  London. 
They  consist  of  pairs  of  blacks,  browns,  bays,  chest- 
nuts, roans,  and  greys  ;  they  are  all  well-matched 
animals  for  barouche,  sociable,  landau,  brougham, 
victoria,  mail  phaeton,  or  riding  purposes ;  also  pairs 
of  perfectly  trained  cobs  for  ladies'  driving  and  riding, 
and  several  single-harness  horses  and  cobs,  with  breed- 
ing, substance,  and  quality.  They  are  the  most  durable 
animals  that  can  be  found,  fast,  with  admirable  high 
action ;  they  have  perfect  manners,  and  have  been 
selected  and  purchased  at  the  principal  fairs  in  England 
and  Ireland  by  the  firm,  who  still  retain  the  well-known 
judgment  of  their  father,  the  late  Matt.  Milton,  of 
Piccadilly.  All  horses  sold  or  let  on  job  at  the  most 
moderate  prices  ;  any  veterinary  examination  and  reason- 
able trial  allowed,  or  warranted  sound.  The  only  address 
in  London  is  6  Park  Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.  Two  hundred 
horses  always  on  show.  Established  above  100  years. 
Telegrams,  "Checkless."    Telephone  2993. 

JOB   HORSES.— JOB   HORSES.— JOB 

J     HORSES.— Messrs.  M.  &  W.  MILTON,  6  Park 
Lane,  Piccadilly,  W.,  SUPPLY  superior  high-stepping 
English  Pairs  and  Single  Horses  of  quality,  by  the  month 
or  year.  Terms  moderate.  Established  above  100  years. 

MEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  14s.  8S. 
at  much  higher  prices. 


ST 


.  ESTEPHE 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  17s.  9s.  6d. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  Is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 
General  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
WINE  MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St. 
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RANDFONTEIN  ESTATES  G.  M.  COMPANY,  Ltd. 


DIRECTORS'   REPORT   FOR  THE   YEAR  1896. 

The  Directors  beg  to  lay  before  the  Shareholders  the  following  statement : — 


FINANCIAL. 

The  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  shows  a  credit  balance  of 
£891,676  13s.  9d.  During  the  year  under  review  400,000  shares  of 
the  Porges  Randfontein  Company  were  distributed  to  Shareholders  by 
way  of  bonus,  in  the  proportion  of  one  Porges  share  for  every  five 
shares  held  in  this  Company.  232,666  Block  A  Randfontein  Com- 
pany shares  were  received  by  virtue  of  this  Company's  holding  in  the 
Robinson  Randfontein  Company,  and  .£35,000  was  received  in  cash  as 
dividend  on  the  Porges  Randfontein  shares  held  by  this  Company. 

PROSPECTING. 

This  work  has  been  vigorously  carried  on  on  the  farms  Uitvalfontein 
and  Waterval,  and  the  results  have  been  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  as  to 
warrant  the  flotation  of  several  subsidiary  Companies  at  an  early  date. 


ESTATE. 

The  various  properties  owned  by  the  Company  have  been  carefully 
guarded  and  where  necessary  Bezitrechten  obtained.  The  Plantations 
on  the  Estate  are  in  good  order,  and  large  quantities  of  timber  ready 
for  cutting.  The  Revenue  derived  from  licences  and  other  sources 
amounted  to  £10,198  9s.  4d.  during  the  year. 


GENERAL. 

Mr.  J.  W.  S.  Langerman  retires  in  order  of  rotation  as  a  Director 
of  the  Company,  and,  being  eligible,  offers  himself  for  re-election. 
Two  auditors  for  the  ensuing  year  have  to  be  elected,  and  the  remune- 
ration for  the  past  audit  fixed. 


MANAGER'S  REPORT. 


I  herewith  beg  to  hand  you  Report  on  the  work  done  during  the  year 
1896. 

During  the  year  all  attention  has  been  devoted  to  opening  out  the 
reef  north  and  southwards,  from  the  boundaries  of  the  subsidiary 
Companies,  in  which  your  Company  holds  large  interests. 

The  following  Mynpachts  and  Claims  are  held  by  you  : — 

Mynpacht  No.  165—27573  acres  on  Randfontein. 
,,        ,,    166 — 211-65       »  Uitvalfontein. 
„        „   204—423-30       „  Waterval. 
„  205—17779 


Total  1088-47  Acres  and  810  Claims. 
The  Claims  and  Mynpachts  situated  on  the  extension  of  the  Rand- 
fontein Leader  have  been  divided  into  blocks  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  and  H,  and  these  have  been  prospected  with  highly  successful 
results,  showing  that  your  Company  holds  valuable  Blocks  of  ground 
ready  for  flotation. 

The  following  Assays  taken  from  the  various  Blocks  speak  for  them- 
selves : — 

BLOCK  A. 

This  Block,  situated  on  the  south  boundary  of  Uitvalfontein  and 
Randfontein,  is  made  up  of  half  Mynpacht  165,  approximately  2,900 
feet  along  line  of  reef,  and  a  number  of  Dip  claims ;  has  not  been 
prospected. 

BLOCK  B. 

Adjoining  Block  A  on  the  north  and  Porges  Randfontein  on  the 
south,  and  made  up  of  half  Mynpacht  No.  165,  about  2,800  feet  along 
the  line  of  reef  and  a  number  of  Dip  claims  ;  has  been  fully  prospected 
with  satisfactory  results. 

ASSAYS. 
BLOCK  B. 

Average  Assays.— Shaft  No.  1— 15  dwts.;  Shaft  No.  4— 1  oz. 
12  dwts.  18  grs. ;  Shaft  No.  5  — 1  oz.  5  dwts.  12  grs.;  Winze  No.  6— 
10  ozs.  18  grs. ;  Winze  No.  7—2  ozs.  6  dwts.  23  grs.;  Cuttings— 9  ozs. 
12  dwts.  3  grs. 

BLOCK  C. 

2,400  feet  along  the  line  of  reef,  adjoins  Mynpacht  Randfontein  Gold 
Mining  Company  on  the  north,  comprising  half  of  Mynpacht  No.  166, 
and  a  block  of  Dip  claims,  has  been  opened  up  by  numerous  prospect- 
ing Shafts  and  the  Randfontein  Leader  proved  right  through  the 
property  with  the  following  results  : — 

Average  Assays.— Shaft  No.  1 — 2  ozs.  11  dwts.  10  grs.;  Shaft 
No.  4 — 1  oz.  1  dwt.  21  grs.;  Shaft  No.  7 — 3  ozs.  5  dwts.  13  grs.; 
Shaft  No.  8 — 4  ozs.  13  dwts.  2  grs. 

BLOCK  D. 

Adjoins  Block  C,  comprises  half  Mynpacht  No.  166,  and  a  block 
of  Dip  claims,  is  also  ready  for  flotation  ;  the  Leader  being  proved 
right  through  the  Block  and  gives  the  following  assays  :  — 


Average  Assays. — Shaft  No.  9— 16  dwts.  iogrs.  ;  Shaft  No.  10 — 
16  dwts.  4  grs.  ;  Shaft  No.  14 — 2  ozs.  9  dwts.  19  grs.  ;  Shaft  No.  17 — 
1  oz.  18  dwts.  17  grs. 

BLOCK  E. 

Is  situated  on  the  farm  Waterfall  adjoining  Block  D,  and  has  been 
fully  prospected.    23  Assays  averaging  7  ozs.  1 1  dwts.  1 1  grs. 

BLOCK  F. 

About  2,270  feet  along  line  of  reef,  still  being  prospected.  Assays 
made  so  far  show  an  average  for  3  assays  of  1  oz.  11  dwts.  14  grs. 

BLOCK  G. 

Fully  prospected  with  the  following  satisfactory  results  : — 

Average  Assays. — Shaft  No.  2 — 6  ozs.  12  dwts.  9  grs.  ;  Shaft 
No.  10 — 1  oz.  2  dwts.  10  grs.  ;  Shaft  No.  14 — -15  ozs.  5  dwts.  12  grs.  ; 
Shaft  No.  20 — 2  ozs.  19  dwts.  19  grs.  ;  Shaft  No.  21— 2  ozs.  9  dwts. 
3  grs. 

Besides  the  above  your  Company  holds  Block  H  (Mynpacht 
No.  205)  and  a  large  number  of  valuable  blocks  of  Claims  which  have 
not  yet  been  prospected.  The  entire  holding  of  your  Company  is 
made  up  as  follows  : — 

755  Claims 
326  „ 


Four  Mynpachts 
Claims  on  Waterval 
,,      ,,  Uitvalfontein 
,,      ,,  Randfontein 


244 

240 


Total       1,563  Claims. 
Besides  the  above  you  own  the  following  unproclaimed  farms 


Rietfontein... 
Droogeheuvel 
Middlevlei... 
Gemsbokfontein 
Panvlakte  ... 


728-13  Acres 
2,079-27  ,, 

2,711-43 
1,423-22  ,, 

9.389-33  », 


Total         16,331-38  Acres. 


As  Coal  has  been  discovered  on  the  adjoining  farm  to  Panvlakte,  it 
makes  Panvlakte  a  very  valuable  asset. 

Further,  your  Company  is  the  surface  owner  of  the  proclaimed  farms 
Uitvalfontein  and  Randfontein,  and  lease  owners  of  the  proclaimed 
farm  Waterval.  The  revenue  derived  from  licence  money  amounted 
to  £10,198  9s.  4d.  during  the  twelve  months. 

During  the  year  the  Railway  has  been  completed  to  Randfontein 
and  a  station  built  between  Porges  Randfontein  and  the  Homestead, 
and  when  Sidings  can  be  obtained  along  the  Line  the  delivery  of  CoaF* 
to  the  subsidiary  Companies  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

1 

Two  large  plantations — one  on  Middlevlei,  and  another  on  the  de-  J 
proclaimed  portion  of  Randfontein— are  in  good  order,  and  a  large 
number  of  Mining  Poles  have  been  sold  to  the  Mines  during  the 
year. 
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